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GEORGE  R. 

GEORGE  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain ,  France ,  and  Ireland ,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  &c.  To  all  to  whom  thefe  Prefents  flhaJl  come.  Greeting  :  Whereas  our  Trufty  and 
Well-beloved  Thomas  Longman,  John  Shuckburgh,  Thorms  Osborne,  Charles  Hitch,  and  Stephen  Aujlen, 
Citizens  and  Bookfellers  of  London ,  have  by  their  Petition  humbly  reprefented  unto  Us,  that  they  have 
been  at  very  great  Expence  and  Labour  in  procuring  and  purchafing  Books  for  the  compiling  and  improving  a 
,Work,  Entitled,  Modern  Hijlory :  Or,  The  Prefent  State  of  all  Nations ;  deferibing  their  refpective  Situations, 
Perfons,  Habits,  Buildings,  Manners,  Laws  and  Cuftoms,  Religion,  Policy,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Trades,  Ma¬ 
nufactures  and  Hufbandry,  Plants,  Animals,  and  Minerals,  by  Thomas  Salmon :  In  which  are  comprehended  not 
only  fuch  Voyages  and  Travels,  as  have  been  publifhed  already,  but  the  Accounts  and  Obfervations  of  feveral 
judicious  Travellers,  who  have  lately  vifited  the  remoteft  Parts  of  the  Globe,  and  had  great  Opportunities  of 
informing  themfelves  of  the  prefent  State  of  the  refpeCtive  Nations  they  deferibe :  The  Third  Edition,  with  con- 
fiderable  Additions  and  Improvements,  and  an  AbftraCt  of  the  antient  Hiftory  of  molt  of  the  Countries  de- 
feribed,  brought  down  to  the  prefent  Time.  The  whole  adorned  with  Cuts  of  the  various  Inhabitants,  and 
Maps  of  the  feveral  Countries,  projected  by  Herman  Moll,  the  moft  accurate  and  correct  Geographer  of  this 
Age,  in  Three  Volumes  in  Folio.  Which  Work,  the  Petitioners,  with  the  utmoft  Submiffion,  apprehend 
may  be  of  great  Service  not  only  to  the  Publick  in  general,  but  to  all  Perfons  concerned  in  Trade  and  Naviga¬ 
tion  ;  and  being  defirous  of  reaping  the  Fruits  of  their  very  great  Expence  and  Labour,  and  of  enjoying  the  full 
Profit  and  Benefit  that  may  arife  from  printing  and  vending  the  fame,  without  any  other  Perfon  interfering  in 
their  juft  Property,  which  they  cannot  prevent  without  Our  Licence  and  Protection  ;  they  have  therefore  moft 
humbly  prayed  Us  to  grant  them  Our  Royal  Licence  and  Protection  for  the  foie  Printing,  Publifhing,  and 
Vending  the  faid  Work,  in  as  ample  Manner  and  Form  as  has  been  done  in  Cafes  of  the  like  Nature.  We 
taking  the  Premifes  into  Our  Princely  Confideration,  and  being  gracioufly  inclined  to  give  Encouragement  to 
all  Works  that  may  be  of  publick  Ufe  and  Benefit,  are  pleafed  to  condefcend  to  their  Requeft ;  and  do,  by 
thefe  Prefents  (as  far  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  Stature  in  that  Cafe  made  and  provided)  grant  to  the  faid 
! Thomas  Longman ,  John  Shuckburgh,  Thomas  Osborne,  Charles  Hitch ,  and  Stephen  Aujlen ,  their  Heirs,  Executors, 
Adminiftrators,  and  Affigns,  Our  Royal  Privilege  and  Licence  for  the  foie  Printing,  Publifhing,  and  Vending 
the  faid  Work,  during  the  Term  of  Fourteen  Years,  to  be  computed  from  the  Date  hereof ;  ftriCtly  forbidding 
and  prohibiting  all  Our  Subjects,  within  Our  Kingdoms  and  Dominions,  to  reprint  or  abridge  the  fame,  either 
in  the  like,  or  any  other  Volume  or  Volumes  whatfoever,  or  to  import,  buy,  vend,  utter,  or  diftribute,  any 
Copies  thereof  reprinted  beyond  the  Seas,  during  the  aforefaid  Term  of  Fourteen  Years,  without  the  Confent 
or  Approbation  of  the  faid  Thomas  Longman,  John  Shuckburgh,  Thomas  Osborne,  Charles  Hitch,  and  Stephen 
Aujlen,  their  Heirs,  Executors,  Adminiftrators,  or  Affigns,  by  Writing  under  their  Hands  and  Seals  firft  had 
and  obtained,  as  they  will  anfwer  the  contrary  at  their  Peril :  Whereof  the  Commiffioners,  and  other  Officers 
of  our  Cuftoms,  the  Matter,  Wardens,  and  Company  of  Stationers  of  London ,  and  all  other  Officers  and 
Minifters,  whom  it  may  concern,  are  to  take  Notice,  that  ftriCt  Obedience  be  given  to  Our  Pleafure  herein 
fignified. 


Given  at  our  Court  at  St  James’*  the  Thirteenth  Day  of  December  1743,  in  the  Seventeenth  Year  of 
Our  Reign. 


By  His  Majeflys  Command , 


CARTERET. 


MODERN  HISTORY. 

OR,  THE 

PRESENT  STATE 

O  F 

ALL  NATIONS. 

Defcribing  their  refpe&ive 

SITUATIONS,  PERSONS,  HABITS, 

AND  BUILDINGS; 

MANNERS,  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS,  RELIGION, 

AND  POLICY; 

Arts  and  Sciences,  Trades,  Manufactures  and 

Husbandry ; 

PLANTS,  ANIMALS,  AND  MINERALS. 
By  Mr  SALMON. 

Illuftrated  with  Cuts  and  Maps,  accurately  drawn  according  to  the  Geographical 

Part  of  this  Work, 

By  HER  MA  N  MOLL. 


THE  THIRD  EDITION. 

With  considerable  Additions  and  Improvements,  interfperfed  in  the  Body  of  the  Work:  Alfo  the 
Hiftory  and  Revolutions  of  each  Country,  brought  down  to  the  prefent  Time. 


IN  THREE 

VOLUMES. 

V  o 

L.  11. 

L>  0  IV  D  O  N ;  Printed  for 


T.  Longman,  in  P  at  er-nofier- Row. 

S.  Austen,  in  Newgate-fired. 

T.  Osborne,  in  Grays- Inn. 

J.  H  I  N  TON, 

J.  Shuckburgh,  in  Fleet-Jlreet. 

And 

in  St  Pauls  Church-Yard. 

C.  Hitch,  in  Pater-nofier-Row. 

J.  Rivington,. 
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TH  E  prefent  ftate  of  Bohemia,  Silefia,  and 

Moravia. 

Chap.  I.  ' treats  of  the  fituation  and  extent,  and  of  the 
air ,  mountains ,  and  rivers  of  Bohemia.  fag.  i 
Chap.  II.  Contains  a  defcription  of  the  provinces  and 
chief  towns  of  Bohemia.  ib. 

Chap.  Ill-  Contains  an  account  of  theperfons  and  habits 
of  the  Bohemians  -,  their  genius  and  temper ,  build¬ 
ings ,  way  of  travelling ,  nature  of  the  foil plants , 
animals ,  minerals ,  trade,  and  manufactures,  p.  2 
Chap.  IV.  Contains  an  abftraCt  of  the  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  hiftory  of  Bohemia ;  the  fucceffion  of  their  Prin¬ 
ces ,  and  confutation  of  the  government.  p.  3 
Chap.  V.  Treats  of  the  language  and  religion  of  the 
Bohemians.  p.  7 

The  prefent  date  of  Hungary. 

Chap.  I.  Treats  of  the  name,  fituation,  and  extent  of 
this  kingdom  and  of  the  air,  lakes ,  rivers ,  and 
mountains.  p.  10 

Chap.  II.  Treats  of  the  provinces ,  chief  towns ,  and 
mines  of  Hungary.  p.  11 

Chap.  III.''  Treats  of  the  genius  and  temper,  perfons , 
and  habits  of  the  Hungarians  of  their  manner  of 
travelling ,  and  noble  bridges .  p.  12 

Chap.  IV.  Treats  of  the  nature  and  produce  of  the 
foil ;  of  their  hujbandry,  cattle,  and  other  animals 
and  of  their  manufactures.  p.  13 

Chap.  V.  Contains  an  abfiraCi  of  the  fucceffion  of  their 
Princes  and  of  their  ancient  and  modern  hiftory 
and  treats  of  the  conflitution  of  the  government 
and  of  the forces  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  p.  14 
Chap.  VI.  Treats  of  the  language,  learning ,  and  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Hungarians.  p.  17 

The  prefent  ftate  of  Tranfil vania. 

Chap.  I.  Treats  of  the  name ,  fituation ,  and  extent  of 
Tranfilvania  ;  and  of  the  air,  fprings,  rivers,  and 
mountains.  *  p.  19 

Chap.  II.  Treats  of  the  provinces  and  chief  towns  in 
Tranfilvania.  ibid. 

Chap.  III.  Treats  of  the  nature  of  the  foil,  corn,  fruits, 
minerals ,  cattle ,  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  Tran - 
flvanians  and  of  their  habits  and  cufioms.  p.  20 
Chap.  IV.  Contains  an  abftraCt  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  hiftory  of  the  Tranflvanians,  and  the  pre¬ 
fent  ftate  of  religion  there.  p.  21 

The  prefent  ftate  of  the  frontier  provinces  of 
the  Empire. 

Chap.  I.  Treats  of  the  provinces  of  Sclav oni a.  p.  22 
Chap.  II.  Treats  of  the  province  of  Servia.  p.  23 
Chap.  III.  Treats  of  the  province  of  Croatia,  p.  24 

The  prefent  ftate  of  the  German  Empire. 

Chap.  I.  Treats  of  the  name,  fituation,  extent,  climate, 
fcas,  and  rivers  of  Germany.  p.  25 

VOL.  II. 


Chap.  II.  Treats  of  the  perfons,  genius,  and  temper  of 
the  Germans  ;  of  their  vices  and  virtues  ;  diet, 
lodging,  and  diverfions.  p.  27 

Chap.  III.  Treats  of  their  language,  learning,  univer- 
fties ,  arts,  and  fciences.  p.  28 

Chap.  IV .  Contains  an  abftraCl  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  hiftory  of  Germany,  with  the  fucceffion  of 
its  Emperors.  p.  30 

Chap.  V.  Treats  of  the  power  of  the  Emperor-,  of  his 

election  and  coronation  of  the  King  of  the  Romans , 
and  Electors  and  of  the  general  diet.  p.  50 
Chap.  VI.  Treats  of  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  laws  of 
the  Empire.  p.  52 

Chap.  VII,  Treats  of  the  modern  religion,  and  eccle- 
faftical  government  of  Germany.  p  53 

Chap.  VIII.  Treats  of  the  feveral  degrees  of  nobility 
and  gentry  in  Germany  and  of  the  Imperial  cities 
and  Hans  towns.  p.  54 

Auftria. 

Chap.  IX.  Contains  a  defcription  of  the  Circle  of 


Auftria,  with  the  provinces  included  in  it.  .  56 

Styria  and  Cilley.  p.  58 

Carinthia.  p.  59 

Carniola  and  Windefmarch.  ibid. 

Tyrol  and  Brixen.  p.  60 

Trent.  ibid. 

Bavaria. 

Chap.  X.  Treats  of  the  Circle  of  Bavaria.  p.  65 


Franconia. 

Chap.  XI.  Treats  of  the  Circle  of  Franconia,  p.  69 

Saxony. 

Chap.  XII.  Treats  of  Saxony  in  general.  p.  72 

\  > 

Upper  Saxony. 

Chap.  XIII.  Treats  of  the  Circle  of  Upper  Saxony.  73 

Brandenburg. 

Chap.  XIV.  Treats  of  the  north  part  of  the  Circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  viz.  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg, 
the  dukedom  of  Magdeburg,  the  principality  of  Hal- 
berftat,  the  duchy  of  Pomerania,  and  the  ifland  of 
Rugen.  P-79 

Lower  Saxony. 

Chap.  XV.  Treats  of  the  Circle  of  Lower  Saxony  •,  and 
herein  of  the  duchies  of  Mecklenburg,  Lawenburg, 
Holftein ,  Hanover,  Brmfwick,  Lunenburg .  Bremen , 


and  Verde n.  P-^7 

Lunenburg.  P-  93 

Brunfwick  and  Hanover.  p •  94 

Bremen  and  Verden.  p • 

a  Suabia. 


Suabia. 


CONTENTS. 


•  ■ 
Ji 


Chap.  XVI.  'Treats  of  the  circle  of  Suabia  ,or  Suevia ; 
and  herein  of  the  duchy  of  Wirtemburg ,  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Baden ,  the  Imperial  cities  of  Augfburg , 

Him ,  &c.  P-  99 

Upper  Rhine. 

Chap.  XVII.  Treats  of  the  Circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine , 
comprehending  the  landgr abates  of  HeJfe,Weteravia, 
Alfitia ,  the  dutchy  of  Lorrain.  p.  104 

Lower  Rhine. 

Chap.  XVIII.  Treats  of  the  Circle  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  in  which  is  comprehended  the  Palatinate 
of  the  Rhine ,  and  the  archbifhopricks  of  Mentz , 
Triers,  and  Cologn.  p.  111 

Weftphalia. 

Chap.  XIX.  Treats  of  the  Circle  of  Wejlphalia  ; 
comprehending  the  duchy  of  Wejlphalia,  the  bijhop- 
ricks  of  Liege,  Munfier,  Paderbcfn,  and  Qfnabrug, 
the  duchies  ofjuliers ,  Cleves,  and  Berg  ■,  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Minden  -,  the  counties  cf  March ,  Ravehs- 
burg,  IJppe,  Schawenburg,  ticye,  Diepholt ,  Olden¬ 
burg,  Bilmenhorft ,  Embden,  Benthem,  Tecklenburg, 
Pyrmont,  Lingen,  and  Steinfort,  Corbey- Abbey and 
the  Imperial  towns  of  Aix  la  Chapelle ,  Dortmond, 

.  &c.  P-  122 

The  prefent  ftate  of  the  Netherlands. 

Chap.  I.  Treats  of  the  Netherlands  in  general,  andjhews 
how  the  feven  United  Provinces  came  to  befeparated 
from  the  other  ten ,  and  form  a  dftinbt ftate.  p.  135 
Chap.  II.  Treats  of  the  fituationand  extent  of  the  U- 
nited  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands ;  of  their  feas, 
harbours,  lakes,  rivers,  dikes,  and  canals  ;  and  of 
the  air,  winds,  feafons,  and  difeafes.  p.  142 

Chap.  III.  Contains  a  defeription  of  the  particular 
provinces,  and  of  their  chief  towns,  with  their  pub- 
lick  and  private  buildings  and  furniture,  p.  145 

Chap.  IV.  Treats  of  the  perfons  and  habits,  the  geni¬ 
us  and  temper  of  the  Butch  •,  of  their  vices  and 
virtues,  and  of  their  diet,  entertainments,  diverft- 
ons,  roads,  carriages,  and  way  of  travelling,  p.  1 56 
Chap.  V.  Treats  of  the  government  of  the  United 
Provinces.  p-  1 60 

Chap.  VI.  Containsthemodernhiftoryof  theUnited  Pro¬ 
vinces, from  theyear  1 609,  when  a  truce  was  conclu¬ 
ded  with  Spain ,  to  the  prefent  time  •,  with  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Princes  of  Orange  their  Stadtholders. 

p.  170 

Chap.  VII.  Contains  an  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
foil ,  and  produce  of  the  country,  viz.  their  plants 
and  animals.  p.  204 

Chap.  VIII.  Treats  of  their  great  fifheries.  p.  205 

Chap.  IX.  Treats  of  the  Butch  manuf allures .  p.  208 
Chap.  X.  Treats  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
Provinces.  ■  p.  209 

Chap.  XI.  Treats  of  their  revenues,  taxes,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  and  of  their  forces  by  fea  and  land  -, 
as  alfo  of  their  coin,  weights,  and  meafures.  p.  213 
Chap.  XII.  Treats  of  their  language,  learning,  univer- 
fities,  and  of  their  liberal  and  mechanic  arts.  p.  218 
Chap.  XIII.  Treats  of  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  of  their  marriages 
and  funerals.  p.  219 

The  prefent  ftate  of  the  Auftrian  and  French  Ne¬ 
therlands. 

*■  V 

Chap.  1.  Treats  of  the  fttuation  and  extent  of  the 


Auftrian  and  French  Netherlands ,  containing  thofe 
ten  provinces *  the  remainder  of  the  feventeen  which 
were  not  included  in  the  union  of  Utrecht,  deferib- 
ing  their  feas,  harbours,  rivers,  canals,  air ,  and 
climate.  p.  222 

Chap.  II.  Contains  a  defeription  of  the  particular  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  of  their  chief  towns.  p.  2  2  3 

Chap.  III.  Treats  of  the  manufactures,  trade  and  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  p.  23b 
Chap.  IV.  Treats  of  the  religion,  government,  forces, 
and  revenues  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  p.  238 

The  prefent  ftate  of  Switzerland. 

Chap.  I.  Treats  of  the  fttuation  and  extent  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  oj  the  air  and  c Innate  ;  and  of  its  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  fprings,  and  woods.  p.  249 

Chap.  II.  Treats  of  the  nature  and  produce  cf  the 
foil ,  and  of  their  plants  and  animals.  p.  250 
Chap.  III.  Treats  of  the  rejpe£live  provinces,  or  can¬ 
tons  %  and  of  their  chief  towns  and  buildings,  pub- 
lick  and  private.  ibid. 

Chap.  IV.  Treats  of  the  perfons,  habits,  genius,  and 
temper  of  the  Switzers.  p.  254 

Chap.  V.  Contains  an  abftrald  of  the  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  hiftory  of  Switzerland.  p.  256 

Chap.  VI.  I  rents  cf  the  government  of  the  Switzers. 

p.  258 

Chap.  VII.  Treats  cf  their  revenues  and  forces.  263 
Cilap.  VIII.  Treats  cf  their  trade  and  manufactures. 

*  p.  1 66 
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Bohemia,  Silefia, 


and  Moravia. 


CHAP.  I. 


Treats  of  the  Jituationy  and  extent ,  and  of  the  air ,  mountains ,  and  rivers ,  of  Bohemia. 


The 

name. 


The  fixa¬ 
tion  and 
extent. 


The  air. 


Moun¬ 

tains. 


Rivers. 


The  Elbe. 


The  Oder. 


Viftula. 


JITH  Bohemia  the  provinces  of  Sile- 
1  fia  and  Moravia  being  incorporated, 
they  will  be  deferibed  together  ;  but 
as  to  Lufatia,  which  was  alfo  for¬ 
merly  reckoned  a  part  of  Bohemia,  this  having 
been  transferred  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II, 
to  the  Eleftor  of  Saxony,  will  be  treated  of  here¬ 
after,  as  part  of  that  Eledtor’s  dominions. 

Bohemia  is  faid  to  have  taken  it’s  name  from  the 
Bemi,  or  Boiemi,  the  antient  inhabitants  thereof-, 
who,  according  to  T  a  c  i  t  us,  were  defeended  from 
the  Boii,  a  Gallick  nation  that  retired  into  the 
Hyrcanian  foreft,  which  runs  through  this  country, 
rather  than  fubmit  to  the  Roman  yoke. 

The  modern  Bohemia,  including Silefia  and  Mo¬ 
ravia,  is  bounded  by  Saxony  and  Lufatia,  on  the 
north  -,  by  Poland  and  Hungary  towards  the  eaft  ; 
by  Bavaria  and  Auftria  towards  the  fouth  ;  and  by 
the  palatinate  of  Bavaria  and  electorate  of  Saxony 
towards  the  weft.  Extending  from  forty-eight 
degrees  odd  minutes,  to  fifty  two  degrees  odd  mi¬ 
nutes,  north  latitude,  and  is  near  three  hundred 
Englilh  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  from  eaft  to  weft.  This  being  an 
inland  country,  remote  from  any  fea,  the  cold  is 
more  fevere  than  in  fome  other  places  of  the  fame 
latitude  -,  and  yet  the  air  is  not  healthful,  which 
may  proceed  in  part  from  the  woods  and  moun¬ 
tains  which  abound  here,  and  check  the  winds  in 
their  courfe  ;  and  partly  from  their  waters,  which 
are  very  bad,  and  occafion  many  diftempers.  The 
country  is  mountainous  towards  the  fouth  and  eaft, 
but  lies  more  open  on  the  north  and  weft :  and 
there  are  alfo  great  mountains  between  Moravia 
and  Bohemia.  The  rivers  Elbe  and  Muldaw  have 
their  fource  in  Bohemia  Proper,  and  running  north¬ 
ward,  meet  below  Prague  ;  after  which,  the  united 
ftream  is  called  the  Elbe,  and  continues  it’s  courfe 
north-weft,  thro’  Saxony,  and  wafhing  the  walls  of 
Hamburgh,  falls  into  the  German  ocean,  little  be¬ 
low  Gluckftat.  The  Oder  alfo  has  it’s  rife  in  the 
mountains  on  the  fouth  of  the  province  of  Silefia, 
and  running  northward,  wafhes  the  fhores  of  Po¬ 
land,  Brai  denburgh,  and  Pomerania,  after  which 
it  falls  into  the  Baltick.  The  Weifel,  or  Viftula, 
has  it’s  fource  in  the  fame  mountains,  and  running 
firft  to  the  eaft  ward,  pafies  by  Cracow  in  Poland 
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then  turning  northward,  wafhes  the  walls  of  War-  C  H  A  P; 
faw,  and  continuing  it’s  courfe  ftill  north,  falls  in- 
to  the  Baltick  near  Dantzick.  The  river  Moraw, 
rifes  in  the  mountains  which  divide  Silefia  from 
Moravia,  and  taking  it’s  courfe  to  the  fouthward, 
runs  quite  through  the  province  of  Moravia,  after 
which  it  falls  into  the  Danube  near  Prefburgh. 

The  river  Teya,  or  Theyfa,  runs  from  weft  to  eaft  Teya. 
through  the  fouth  part  of  Moravia,  and  falls  into 
the  Moraw.  The  river  Igla,  alfo  runs  from  weft  Igla. 
to  eaft,  and  falls  into  the  Moraw.  There  are 
many  other  fmall  rivers  in  this  country,  which  are 
deferibed  in  the  map  of  Bohemia. 


CHAP.  II. 

Contains  a  defeription  of  the  provinces  and  chief 
towns  of  Bohemia. 

TH  E  three  grand  divifions  of  the  kingdom  of  Province?, 
Bohemia  are,  i.  Bohemia  Proper.  2.  The 
Dutchy  of  Silefia.  And,  3.  The  Marquifate  of 
Moravia. 

Bohemia  Proper  is  bounded  by  Lufatia  on  the  Bohemia 
north  ;  by  Silefia  and  Moravia  towards  the  eaft  ;  ProPer* 
by  Auftria  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Mifnia  and  Bava¬ 
ria  towards  the  weft.  A  mountainous  woody  coun¬ 
try,  antiently  reckoned  part  of  the  Hyrcanian  fo¬ 
reft,  but  has  not  much  of  the  appearance  of  a  foreft 
at  prefent,  the  woods  many  of  them  having  been 
converted  into  towns  and  villages ;  of  which  tra¬ 
vellers  relate,  there  are  an  incredible  number  here. 

The  capital  of  this  province,  and  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  is  the  city  of  Prague ;  fituate  on  the  river  Prague 
Muldaw,  in  fifty  degrees  north  latitude ;  and  four-  CIV 
teen  degrees  odd  minutes  to  the  eaftward  of  Lon¬ 
don  about  an  hundred  and  forty  miles  north- weft 
of  Vienna,  and  feventy  fouth  of  Drefden.  It  is  an 
archbifhoprick  ;  and  was  the  largeft  univerfity  in 
Europe,  if  our  writers  have  not  miftaken  a  figure, 
when  they  relate  that  it  contained  forty  thouiand 
ftudents  in  the  time  of  their  apoftle  John  Huss, 
who  attempted  a  reformation  of  the  errors  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  almoft  an  hundred  years  before 
Luther.  The  city  is  one  of  the  largeft  in  this  part  of 
the  world  and  compofed  of  three  towns,  viz.  Old 
9  S  Prague, 
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CHAP.  Prague,  New  Prague,  and  the  Letter  Prague.  The 
old  town  ftands  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river  Mul- 
daw,  in  which  is  the  univerfity,  being  the  moft 
populous  of  the  three.  Here  are  alfo  leveral  mo- 
nafteries,  and  a  fine  college  of  the  Jefuits.  The 
new  town  encompaffes  the  former,  and  is  divided 
from  it  only  by  a  moat.  This  is  fortified,  and  has 
a  citadel  •,  but  is  of  too  large  an  extent  to  fuftain 
a  fiege,  unlefs  it  was  garrifoned  by  an  army.  The 
letter  town  is  divided  from  the  other  by  the  river 
Muldaw,  over  which  there  lies  a  beautiful  ftone 
bridge  ;  part  of  it  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  rifing 
ground,  where  ftands  a  magnificent  cattle  and  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  Emperor’s,  formerly  the  refidence  of 
the  Bohemian  Kings :  here  alfo  ftands  the  cathe¬ 
dral  church  dedicated  to  St  Veit;  and  here  are 
the  houfes  of  the  nobility,  among  which  that  of 
Count  Wallensteyn,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Friedland,  and  General  to  the  Emperor  Ferdi¬ 
nand  II,  is  moft  admired.  It  is  a  very  ftately 
ftrudlure,  built  upon  the  ruins  of  above  an  hundred 
houfes,  which  were  pulled  down  to  make  room 
for  it,  and  furnilh  materials.  The  gardens  are 
exceeding  beautiful ;  and  the  aviary,  the  model 
whereof  was  taken  from  that  of  Prince  Doria  at 
Genoa.  In  the  (tables,  which  are  very  large,  ftands 
a  marble  pillar  between  each  horfe,  and  to  every 
(landing  there  is  a  rack  of  fteel,  and  a  marble 
manger,  and  over  it  the  picture  of  the  horfe 
which  ufed  it,  as  big  as  the  life,  with  his  name. 
Bsfides  thefe  three  quarters,  there  is  a  fuburb  called 
the  Jews  town,  where  great  numbers  of  that  people 
inhabit,  who  traffick  chiefly  in  jewels  and  precious 
(tones,  particularly  topazes,  and  fuch  other  (tones 
as  are  dug  in  the  Bohemian  mines. 

Prague,  according  to  Dr  Brown,  is  much  lar¬ 
ger,  and  more  populous  than  Florence,  the  ftreets 
longer  ;  and  the  windows  being  of  fine  glafs,  make 
a  far  better  appearance  than  the  ragged  paper  win¬ 
dows  of  Florence.  The  Muldaw  alfo  is  a  nobler 
river  than  the  Arno  at  Florence,  and  the  bridge 
over  it  exceeds  all  the  four  bridges  on  the  Arno  ; 
but  then  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  built  of  black 
and  white  marble,  the  chapel  of  St  Lawrence, 
and  the  great  Duke’s  gallery  and  rarities,  exceed  any 
thing  that  is  to  be  found  at  Prague.  Upon  the 
white  hill,  near  Prague,  was  fought  that  memora¬ 
ble  battle  on  the  8th  of  November,  1620,  between 
the  Emperor’s  forces,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  ;  and  the  Elector  Palatine’s  troops,  the 
head  of  the  Proteftant  league,  wherein  the  Eletftor’s 
army  being  defeated,  the  Proteftant  intereft  in 
Germany  differed  pretty  much,  and  the  Ele&or 
loft  both  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  and  the  Palati- 
jEgra  city.  nate.  2.  Egra,  a  great  town  about  fourfeore  miles 
to  the  weftward  of  Prague ;  fituate  on  the  river 
Eger,  taken  .notice  of  for  a  brackifh  fountain  near 
it,  which  cures  diftempers  of  the  eyes  and  ears  by 
purging.  3.  Koningratz,  fituate  on  the  Elbe, 
fifty  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Prague  :  a  Bifhop’s 
fee  in  the  Archbifhoprick  of  Prague.  4.  Glatz, 
fituate  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  divide  Bohe¬ 
mia  from  Sikfia,  the  capital  of  a  very  rich  diftridt, 
and  about  a  hundred  miles  to  the  eaftward  of 
Prague. 

Silefia  I  he  province  of  Silefia  is  bounded  by  Branden- 
proviuce.  burgh  on  the  north  :  by  Poland  on  the  eaft :  by  the 
mountains  called  Rifienbergen,  which  feparate  it 
from  Moravia,  towards  the  fouth  :  and  by  Bohemia 
on  the  weft.  The  chief  Towns  whereof  are,  1. 
Breflaw  Breflaw,  the  capital  ol  Silefia,  and  of  a  dutchy,  to 
aty*  which  it  gives  it’s  name  ;  being  fituate  on  the  river 
Oder,  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the 


north-eaft  of  Prague,  in  fifty-one  degrees  odd  mi-  CHAP, 
nutes  north  latitude.  It  is  an  handfome  large  and  ^ 
well  fortified  city,  a  Bifhop’s  fee,  and  univerfity  ; 
and  governed  by  its  own  magiftrates.  2.  Crofien,  Croffen. 
the  capital  of  a  dutchy,  fituate  upon  the  Oder, 
near  the  confines  of  Brandenburgh ;  which  was 
mortgaged  feveral  times,  and  at  length  abfolutely 
transterred  to  the  Ele&or  of  Brandenburgh,  who 
now  remains  fovereign  of  it.  3.  Glogaw,  the  ca-  Glogaw. 
pital  of  a  dutchy  of  the  fame  name  ;  fituate  on  the 
Oder,  forty  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Croffen. 

4.  Lignitz,  the  capital  alfo  of  a  dutchy,  to  which  Lignitz. 
it  gives  it’s  name;  fituate  about  thirty-fix  miles  to 
the  weftward  of  Breflaw.  5.  Jagendorf,  fituate  Jagendorf. 
on  the  river  Oppa,  near  the  confines  of  Moravia : 
the  capital  of  a  dutchy  of  the  fame  name. 

The  marquifate  of  Moravia  is  bounded  by  Sile-  Moravia 
fia  on  the '  north  and  eaft :  by  Auftria  on  the  province, 
fouth:  and  by  Bohemia  on  the  weft.  The  chief 
towns  whereof  are,  1.  Olmutz,  the  capital  of  the  Olmutz 
province,  fituate  on  the  river  Moravia,  in  the  la-  city* 
titude  of  forty-nine  degrees  forty  minutes.  A  town 
of  pretty  good  trade,  and  the  only  Bifiiop’s  fee  in 
the  province.  2.  Brin,  a  well  fortified  town  ;  fi-  Brin, 
tuate  at  the  confluence  of  two  fmall  rivers,  about 
fifty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Vienna.  3.  Iglaw,  Iglaw. 
fituate  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  about  forty 
miles  to  the  weftward  of  Brin,  near  the  mountains 
which  feparate  Moravia  from  Silefia.  A  large 
ftrong  town,  and  lies  on  the  road  from  Bohemia 
to  Hungary. 

CHAP.  III. 

Contains  an  account  of  the  perfons  and  habits  of  the 
Bohemians ;  their  genius  and  temper ,  buildings , 
way  of  travelling ,  nature  of  the  foil ,  plants ,  ani¬ 
mals,  minerals ,  trade,  and  manufactures. 

'THE  perfons  of  the  Bohemians,  like  their  Their per- 
neighbours  the  Germans,  are  rather  of  the  fo!«.anii 
largeft  :  they  are  tall  and  corpulent,  ftrong,  and  of  hd  lts‘ 
a  hale  complexion  ;  and  given  to  imitate  every 
foreign  fafhion,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  French. 

This  is  the  firft  country  we  come  to  from  the  eaft¬ 
ward,  where  the  people  voluntarily  quitted  the 
Afiatick  habit  of  veils  and  gowns,  and  cloathed 
themfelves  in  (hort  coats,  breeches,  and  (lockings, 
as  with  us :  the  women  too  have  left  off  their 
drawers  and  breeches,  which  the  eaftern  ladies  ne¬ 
ver  go  without ;  and  conform  themfelves  generally 
to  the  French  drefs,  except  fome  few  who  live  on 
the  confines  of  Poland,  and  continue  to  cloath 
themfelves  like  that  people.  When  I  obferved 
that  the  Bohemians  were  the  firft  people  on  this 
fide  Afia,  which  conformed  themfelves  to  our- 
drefs,  I  might  indeed  have  excepted  the  Ruffians ; 
but  as  the  Bohemians  were  the  firft  that  did  it  in 
point  of  time,  and  the  Mufcovites  only  fubmitted 
to  the  alteration,  when  they  were  compelled  to  it 
by  the  late  Czar,  and  poffibly  may  return  to  the 
Afiatick  drefs  again,  it  may  very  well  be  faid, 
that  the  Bohemians  were  the  firft  who  voluntarily 
changed  the  Afiatick  habit  for  ours.  But  to  pro-  Genius 
ceed  to  the  genius  and  temper  of  the  Bohemians:  an<Lem- 
their  gentlemen,  and  thofe  of  quality,  are  faid  to  per* 
be  naturally  brave,  inclined  to  arms  more  than  arts, 
and  of  an  open  eafy  converfation.  Their  boors, 
on  the  contrary,  who  are  all  in  a  (late  of  vaffa- 
lage  to  the  great  men,  are  a  brutiflh  kind  of  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  pretty  much  giving  to  thieving  and  pil¬ 
fering  :  and  there  are  few  writers  but  charge  the 
whole  nation  with  qxcefs  and  intemperance  in  eat- 
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ing  and  drinking.  Credulity  alfo  is  another  foi¬ 
ble,  which  this  people  are  remarkable  for :  you 
meet  every  where  with  ftories  of  fpetftres  and 
apparitions  ;  there  is  not  a  mine  in  the  country 
which  is  not  haunted  by  one  or  more  of  thefe,  if 
we  may  credit  the  inhabitants. 

The  palaces  of  the  grandees  are  many  of  them 
built  after  the  Italian  model ;  and  the  materials  of 
them,  as  well  as  of  their  churches,  and  other  pub- 
lick  buildings,  are  ufually  of  ftone  •,  but  the  reft 
of  their  houfes,  both  in  city  and  country,  are 
built  with  wood,  and  make  but  a  mean  appear¬ 
ance.  Their  way  of  travelling  is  not  different 
from  ours ;  coaches  are  in  ufe  here,  tho’  their 
roads  are  none  of  the  belt.  The  lower  grounds 
are  deep  in  winter,  and  the  mountainous  part  of 
the  country  is  inconvenient  for  wheel-carriages, 
which  make  the  people  choofe  the  water  where 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  navigable  rivers  in 
fummer.  In  winter  their  rivers  are  frequently 
frozen,  and  they  make  ufe  of  the  fledge  or  fkates 
upon  them,  either  for  travelling  or  diverflon. 

The  hills,  which  take  up  a  great  part  of  this 
country,  are  generally  rocky  and  barren  ;  but  the 
valleys  produce  both  corn  and  wine :  not  in  fo  great 
quantities  however,  as  to  export  either  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  import  wine  and  fruit  from  Hungary. 
The  wines  of  Bohemia,  tho’  tolerably  good,  will 
not  keep,  butfoon  turn  four,  as  they  do  in  all  other 
countries  which  lie  fo  fir  to  the  northward  ■,  to 
make  amends  for  which,  as  the  foil  produces  plenty 
of  barley  and  hops,  they  make  and  export  a  great 
deal  of  ftrong  beer.  Their  foil  alfo  is  proper  for 
flax ;  and  they  have  a  coarfe  fort  of  wool,  and 
make  both  linen  and  woollen  cloth  ;  but  tranfport 
part  of  their  wool  and  flax  unwrought  to  other 
countries.  A  good  fort  of  faffron  grows  in  great 
plenty  here  :  and  their  forefts  abound  with  fervice- 
able  timber,  as  their  gardens  do  with  fruit-trees, 
herbs  and  roots :  but  their  greateft  riches  is  in  their 
mines  of  fllver, copper,  lead,  tin,  and  iron.  In  their 
mountains  alfo  are  found  precious  ftones,  particu¬ 
larly  topazes,  carbuncles,  amethyfts,  jafper,  fap- 
phires,  &c.  which  are  bought  up  by  the  Jews, 
and  fent  abroad.  There  are  at  Guttenburg,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Prague,  thirty  mines  of  fllver, 
or  copper,  which  have  been  wrought  thefe  feven  or 
eight  hundred  years*,  butan  hundred  weight  of  fllver 
ore  does  not  produce  above  an  ounce  of  fllver  ;  and 
an  hundred  weight  of  copper,  eight  or  nine  ounces. 
Their  tin  mines  are  of  vaft  advantage  to  them, 
this  mineral  being  met  with  in  fcarce  any  other 
country  but  England ;  and  was  firft  difeovered  in 
Bohemia  by  one  of  our  country-men.  Sulphur 
and  faltpetre  alfo  are  found  here,  but  they  have 
fo  little  common  fait,  that  they  are  forced  to 
import  it. 

As  they  have  a  great  deal  of  good  meadow  and 
pafture  ground,  they  abound  in  oxen,  Iheep,  and 
other  cattle,  efpeciaily  in  horfes  of  a  large  fize  : 
they  have  alfo  moft  other  animals  wild  and  tame 
which  are  found  in  Europe :  particularly  great 
numbers  of  deer  and  game  in  their  forefts ;  and 
the  many  rivers  there  are  in  this  country  fupply 
them  with  fifh  and  wild  fowl. 

The  manufactures  of  the  country  are  linen  and 
woollen :  in  which  they  are  arrived  at  no  great 
perfection  ;  but  make  very  good  glafs :  and  their 
manufactures  of  copper,  iron,  and  tin,  are  not 
contemptible  ;  fome  of  thefe  chey  export,  as  they 
do  their  precious  ftones,  wool,  and  ftrong  beer ; 
but  their  foreign  trade  does  not  feem  to  be  very 
confiderable. 


Contains  an  abjlraft  of  the  antient  and  modern  hijlory 

of  Bohemia  ;  the  fncceffion  of  their  princes ,  and 

conjiitution  of  the  government. 

O  H  E  M  I  A  is  frequently  looked  upon  as  Bohemia 
part  of  Germany  ;  but  as  it  is  one  of  the  •^°tt0^e 
Emperor’s  hereditary  countries,  and  excluded  from  jawaofths 
all  thofe  privileges  which  the  other  circles  and  empire, 
electorates  enjoy,  (except  that  the  imperial  family; 
as  Kings  of  Bohemia,  have  a  voice  in  the  election 
of  a  King  of  the  Romans)  I  chofe  to  treat  of  it 
as  a  diftinft  principality  :  and  in  this  chapter  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  fovereigns  of  this 
country  from  the  earlieft  times  down  to  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  reign.  There  are  alfo  thefe  further  reafons 
for  treating  of  Bohemia  as  diftinft  from  the  em¬ 
pire,  namely,  that  neither  the  adds  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  dyet,  or  the  laws  of  the  empire,  are  of  any 
force  here ;  nor  are  the  Bohemians  obliged  to 
raife  forces,  or  pay  taxes  for  the  fupport  and 
defence  of  the  empire,  as  the  other  circles  are, 
but  are  fubjeCt  only  to  their  own  Princes  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria. 

The  Scythians,  ’tis  generally  held,  were  the  The  ant«- 
firft  inhabitants  of  Bohemia;  but  the  Boiemi  or 
Boii,  a  Gallick  nation,  according  to  Tacitus,  m|a'J 
retiring  before  the  conquering  Romans,  after¬ 
wards  fixed  themfelves  here ;  communicating  their 
name  to  the  country.  It  was  firft  divided  into 
feveral  principalities,  governed  by  their  refpec- 
tive  Dukes,  or  Leaders,  till  Zechus  the  brother 
of  Lechus,  who  founded  the  monarchy  of  Po-  jL.,.0f  the 
land  about  the  fixth  century,  obtained  a  kind  of  Bohemian 
fovereignty  of  the  whole,  but  was  ftill  ftyled  monarchy. 
Duke,  or  Great  Duke,  and  the  other  Dukes  con¬ 
tinued  to  govern  their  refpeCtive  fubje&s,  only  ac¬ 
knowledging  Zechus  for  their  Chief,  or  Cap¬ 
tain-General  ;  for  which  ’tis  laid  they  had  one  great 
inducement,  namely,  that  he  and  his  brother 
Lechus  firft  taught  them  hufbandry  and  ar¬ 
chitecture,  the  natives  being  generally  Ihepherds 
before  that  time,  and  living  in  tents,  or  other 
movable  tenements. 

The  next  Duke  we  meet  with  in  the  catalogue  Cracus^ 
of  the  Bohemian  fovereigns,  isCRACUs,  faid  to 
be  the  fame  alfo  who  governed  Poland,  and  built 
the  city  of  Cracow  ;  but  this  Prince  did  not  begin 
his  reign  till  the  year  700,  which  is  upwards  of  an 
hundred  years  after  the  reign  of  Zechus  ;  fo  that 
there  muft  have  been  feveral  Princes  of  Bohemia 
during  that  fpace,  of  whom  their  hiftorians  have 
not  been  able  to  give  us  fo  much  as  their  names. 

After  the  death  of  Cracus,  they  relate,  that  his 
youngeft  daughterLi  buss  a  lucceededinthegovern-  Libussa; 
ment ;  but  that  the  people  not  being  fatisfied  with 
a  female  ruler,  were  about  to  depoie  her  ;  where¬ 
upon  fhe  pretended  that  heaven  had  directed  her 
to  let  a  horfe  loofe,  and  the  man  at  whofe  door  he 
flopped,  fliould  be  her  hufband  and  partner  in  the 
government ;  and  a  horfe  being  turned  out  accord¬ 
ingly,  flopped  at  the  houfe  of  Primisl  aus,  a  pR1MIJ- 
peafant,  who  being  married  to  Libussa,  and  laus. 
fucceeding  her  after  her  death,  is  reckoned  the 
fourth  of  the  Bohemian  fovereigns  :  but  there  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  fo  much  of  fable  mixt  with  the 
hiftory  of  their  antient  Princes,  I  fhall  content  my 
felf  with  giving  their  refpeClive  names,  and  the 
dates  of  their  feveral  reigns,  till  we  arrive  at  times 
of  greater  certainty. 
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IV. 


Borzi- 
voius  the 
firft  Chri- 
llian 
Prince. 


Uladis- 
LAUS 
created 
King  by 
the  Em¬ 
peror. 


The  Em- 
peror  ap¬ 
points 
their 
King. 


Nimislaus,  the  fon  of  Primislaus,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father,  anno  676. 

Mnatha,  the  fon  of  Nimislaus,  began 
his  reign  anno  7 1 5. 

Vogenius,  or  Voritius,  fucceeded  him, 
anno  735. 

Wenceslaus  fucceeded  Vogenius,  anno 
763. 

Czerzonislaus  fucceeded  his  brother 
Wenceslaus,  anno  785. 

Bel  am  his  fon  fucceeded  him,  anno  803. 

Borzivo  1  us,  the  fon  of  Be  lam,  fucceeded  his 
father,  anno  856,  being  the  firft  ot  the  Bohemian 
Princes  who  embraced  Chriftianity  •,  converted,  as 
’tis  faid,  by  CYrillus  and  Methodius  in  the 
year  894,  which  occafioned  an  infurredtion  in  his 
dominions  that  was  near  proving  fatal  to  him ;  but 
he  at  length  reduced  his  rebellious  fubjedts,  and 
before  his  death  he  faw  the  Chriftian  religion  pre¬ 
vail  in  moft  of  the  Bohemian  provinces. 

Spitigneus,  the  fon  of  Borzivoius,  fuc- 
ceeeded  him,  anno  904. 

Uladislaus  I,  fucceeded  his  father  Spitig¬ 
neus,  anno  906. 

Boleslaus  having  murdered  his  brother  U- 
ladislaus,  anno  938,  fucceeded  him;  perfe¬ 
cted  his  Chriftian  fubjedts,  and  introduced  Pa- 
ganifm  :  whereupon  the  Emperor  Otho  the 
Great,  invaded  his  dominions  •,  and  after  a  war  of 
fourteen  years,  compelled  him  to  become  tri¬ 
butary  to  the  Emperor,  to  do  publick  penances 
for  his  apoftacy,  and  reftore  Chriftianity  in 
Bohemia. 

Boleslaus  II,  fucceeded  his  father  Boles¬ 
laus,  anno  967. 

Boleslaus  III,  fucceeded  his  father  Boles- 
l  au  as  II,  anno  999. 

Jaromir,  the  fon  of  Boleslaus  III,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  his  father,  1012. 

Ulric,  the  brother  of  Boleslaus  III,  and 
uncle  of  Jaromir,  raifed  a  rebellion  againft  his 
nephew,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  ufurped  the  throne, 
anno  1035. 

Bretislaus,  the  fon  of  Ulric,  fucceeded 
his  father,  anno  1037. 

Spitigneus,  the  fon  of  Bretislaus,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  him,  1055,  he  was  the  laft  of  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  Dukes ;  for  his  brother  Ul ad islaus,  his 
fucceffor,  was  by  the  Emperor  Henry  IV,  cre¬ 
ated  King  of  Bohemia  at  Mentz. 

Kings  of  BOHEMIA. 

Ul  ad  islaus  II,  fucceeded  his  brother  Duke 
Spitigneus  II,  anno  1061,  and  was  created 
King  of  Bohemia,  anno  1086. 

Conrade,  the  brother  of  Uladislaus, 
being  appointed  his  fuccetfor,  came  to  the  crown, 
anno  1092. 

Brezetisl aus,  fon  of  Uladislaus  II, 
fucceeded  him,  anno  1099. 

Borzivoius,  the  brother  of  Brezetislaus, 
fucceeded  him  anno  noo,  by  the  appointment  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  IV,  but  againft  theconfent 
of  the  Bohemian  Dukes,  who  twice  dethroned 
him,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  into  Ger¬ 
many. 

Suatolplooic,  or  Sutapulcus,  nephew 
to  Borzivoius,  ufurped  the  throne,  anno  1107  ; 
being  affifted  by  the  Bohemian  Dukes,  and  with 
a  fum  of  money  purchafed  the  confirmation,  or 
inveftiture,  of  the  Emperor. 

Otho  fucceeded  Su a tolp.look,  anno  1109  ; 
but  was  depofed  for  his  incapacity  to  govern. 


Uladislaus  II,  brother  to  Borzivoius,  C  If  A  P. 
was  elected  in  the  room  of  Ot  ho,  anno  1 1 1 1.  IV- 

So bieslaus,  the  brother  of  Uladislaus, 
fucceeded  him,  anno  1125. 

Uladislaus  III,  fucceeded  Sobieslaus, 
about  the  year  1 1 53,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  Barbarofia,  who  made 
him  vicegerent  of  the  empire  during  his  abfence  in 
Italy  :  he  commanded  alfo  the  Emperor’s  armies  ; 
and,  as  a  reward  of  his  merit,  the  Emperor  gave 
him  for  his  arms,  azure,  a  lion  argent,  the  prefent 
arms  of  Bohemia. 

Sobi  esl  aus  II,  fon  to  So  bieslaus  I,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  anno  1 1 74. 

Frederick,  the  fon  of  Ul  a  d  islaus,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  Sobi  esl  a  us  II,  anno  1178,  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Emperor. 

Conrade  II,  fucceeded  Frederick  his 
coufin,  anno  1190,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Em¬ 
peror. 

Wenceslaus,  brother  to  Conrade,  and 
fon  of  Sob  1  esl  a  us,  came  to  the  throne,  anno 
1192,  by  the  Emperor’s  influence. 

Bretislaus  or  Henry,  bithop  of  Prague, 
fucceeded  to  the  throne,  anno  1193. 

Uladislaus  IV,  fon  to  Uladislaus  III, 
fucceeded  to  the  crown,  anno  1 196  *,  but  refigned 
to  his  brother  Primislaus,  who  afcended  the 
throne  the  fame  year,  1196, 

Ottocarus,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  elder  bro¬ 
ther  Wenceslaus,  ufurped  the  throne,  anno 
1231  ;  but  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Rodolphus. 

Wenceslaus  II,  fucceeded  his  brother  Ot¬ 
tocarus  the  ufuper  the  fame  year  1231. 

Ot  tocarus  II,  the  fon  of  Wenceslaus, 
fometimes called  Primislaus  III,  fucceeded  his 
father,  anno  1253.  He  was  continually  engaged  in 
wars  with  the  Emperor  Rodolphus,  and  fome¬ 
times  with  great  fuccefs  •,  infomuch  that  ’tis  faid, 
he  was  mafter  of  all  the  countries  from  the  Adri- 
atick  to  the  Baltick  •,  but  was  at  length  killed  in  a 
battle  with  the  Emperor  near  Murkfelt. 

Wenceslaus  III,  fucceeded  his  father  Ot¬ 
tocarus  anno  1278,  and  was  afterwards  eledted 
King  of  Poland. 

H  enry  Duke  of  Carinthia,  brother-in-law  to 
W  encesl aus  JII,  was  elected  King  by  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  barons  •,  but  the  Emperor  depofed  him, 
and  fet  up  his  fon  Rodolph,  who  began  his 
reign  anno  1306,  after  whofe  death  the  Emperor 
advanced  his  fon  John  of  Luxemburgh  to  the 
throne  of  Bohemia,  anno  130 7. 

Charles  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  fon 
of  John,  fucceeded  to  the  Bohemian  crown,  anno 

I346- 

Wenceslaus  V, his  fon,  fucceeded  him,  anno 
1378  ;  and  was  afterwards  elected  Emperor. 

Sigismond  King  of  Hungary,  afterwards 
Emperor  of  Germany,  fucceeded  Wenceslaus 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  anno  1418.  It  was 
in  this  reign  that  John  Huss  and  Jerom  of 
Prague,  endeavoured  a  reformation  in  the  church, 
and  were  burnt  at  the  ftake  for  it ;  of  which  I  lliall 
give  a  further  account  under  the  head  of  religion. 

Albert  Duke  of  Auftria,  (afterwards  elected 
Emperor  and  King  of  Hungary)  was  appointed 
King  of  Bohemia  by  the  Emperor  Sigismond, 
anno  1436;  in  which  he  was  oppofed  by  the 
Huffites  and  the  nobility  of  Bohemia,  whom  he 
reduced,  and  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  electing 
their  Kings,  which  they  had  in  a  great  meafure 
loft  before. 

Ul  ad  islaus 


BOHEMIA,  SILESIA,  AND  MORAVIA. 


CHAP.  UladIslaus  V,  the  Ton  of  Albert,  fuc- 
IV-  ceeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 
in  1439,  being  then  an  infant  of  five  years  of  age  ; 
after  whofe  death 

George  Podebrache  was  elected  King  by 
the  Bohemian  Barons,  anno  1471  ;  but  being  a 
favourer  of  the  Huflites,  a  party  was  formed  a- 
gainft  him,  which  occafioned  him  a  very  tumul¬ 
tuous  reign  :  after  whofe  death, 

Uladislaus  VI,  was  advanced  to  the  throne, 
anno  1471  ;  being  fucceeded  by  his  fon 

Lewis,  who  came  to  the  crown,  anno  1516, 
by  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
and  was  afterwards  eledted  King  of  Hungary. 
He  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Turks,  after 
whole  death, 

Ferdinand  I,  Archduke  of  Auftria,  bro¬ 
ther  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  was  eledted 
King  of  Bohemia,  anno  1526;  and  afterwards 
Emperor  of  Germany,  in  the  year  1556,  on 
the  refignation  of  Charles  V,  after  whofe 
death, 

Maximilian  King  of  the  Romans,  was  elect¬ 
ed  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  anno  1562  •, 
and  Emperor  of  Germany,  anno  1 564,  His  to¬ 
lerating  the  Proteftants  made  him  fometimes 
ftyled  the  Lutheran  Emperor.  He.  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon, 

Rodolph  II,  King  of  the  Romans  and  ofHun- 
gary,  eledted  King  of  Bohemia,  anno  1575,  and 
afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany.  In  the  year 
1609,  during  the  reign  of  Rodolph,  the  Pro¬ 
teftants  of  Germany  formed  a  confederacy,  called 
the  Union,  or  Evangelical  League,  of  which  they 
chofe  Frederick  IV,  Eledtor  Palatine  for 
their  head  :  with  thefe  the  Proteftants  of  Bohemia 
joined,  under  pretence  of  being  opprefled  by  the 
Emperor,  and  called  in  his  brother  Matthias 
to  their  affiftance,  obliging  the  Emperor  Ro¬ 
dolph  to  refign  the  crown  of  Bohemia  to  Mat¬ 
thias;  who  was  proclaimed  and  crowned  King 
of  Bohemia,  anno  1611,  and  eledted  Emperor 
upon  the  death  of  Rodolph,  anno  1612. 

The  Emperor  Matthias,  in  the  year  1616, 
declared  his  coufin  Ferdinand  King  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  and  caufed  him  to  be  crowned  and  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  ftates  of  that  kingdom,  with  this 
reftridtion,  that  he  fliould  not  execute  any  re¬ 
gal  adt  in  the  Emperor’s  life-time  without  his 
confent. 

The  Emperor  Matthias  at  this  time  kept 
his  court  at  Vienna,  and  King  Ferdinand  at 
Gratz  in  Stiria,  the  adminiftration  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Bohemia  being  left  to  the  privy-council 
of  that  kingdom,  who  were  generally  Roman 
Catholicks ;  and  at  the  inftigation  of  the  Arch- 
bilhop  of  Prague,  ’tis  faid,  very  much  difcoun- 
tenanced  and  opprefled  the  Bohemian  Proteftants  : 
An  infur-  whereupon  the  nobility  of  that  perfuafion  afiem- 
reftion  of  bled  at  Prague,  in  order  to  procure  a  redrefs  of 
ft16  tB^he"  t^e'r  gr’evances>  at  fame  time  levying  forces 
mian nob!"  to  ^uPPort  their  pretenfions.  The  government 
lity.  being  apprehenfive  of  an  infurredtion,  deputed 
fome  of  the  imperial  minifters  to  the  Proteftant 
nobility  to  endeavour  to  pacify  them  ;  but  hot 
words  arifing  in  the  afiembly,  the  Proteftants 
threw  the  Emperor’s  Chief  Juftice  out  of  the 
caftle-window  two  ftory  high,  and  after  him  one 
of  the  Council  of  State,  and  a  fecretary  of  the 
Emperor’s ;  but  when  they  were  cool,  and  began 
to  refledt  on  the  rafhnefs  of  the  adtion,  they  en¬ 
deavoured  to  excufe  the  fadt  to  the  Emperor ;  con¬ 
tinuing  however  to  make  levies  of  horfe  and  foot, 
VOL.  II. 


to  defend  themfelves  in  cafe  of  the  worft ;  they  CHAP, 
proceeded  alfo  to  expel  the  Jefuits  out  of  the  city  lv- 
of  Prague  by  their  own  authority  ;  at  which  the 
Emperor  being  further  exafperated,  both  fides 
foon  after  took  the  field,  towns  were  taken,  and 
feveral  fkirmifhes  happened  between  the  Imperial 
and  Proteftant  troops,  when  the  old  Emperor 
Matthias  died;  and 

Ferdinand  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of 
Bohemia  ;  being  afterwards  eledted  Emperor  of 
Germany. 

The  Bohemian  Barons,  notwithftanding  they 
had  acknowledged  Ferdinand  tor  their  King 
in  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor,  Pent  privately  to 
offer  the  crown  of  that  kingdom  to  Frede-  They  t~ 
rick  V,  Eledtor  Palatine,  the  head  of  the  Pro-  leftpRS- 
teftant  league  abovementioned,  who  had  married  yERp^ 
the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I,  tV0’r 
King  of  England.  This  Prince,  after  feveral  tine  for 
others  had  refufed  it,  accepted  the  offer  of  the  their 
Bohemian  Lords,  and  was  crowned  King  on  the  ^lnS‘ 
fourth  of  November,  1619;  whereupon  he  fent 
to  his  father-in-law.  King  James,  to  excufe  his 
accepting  the  crown  of  Bohemia  without  having 
confulted  him,  defiring  his  affiftance,  and  ac¬ 
quainting  him  that  the  cafe  would  admit  of  no  de¬ 
liberation.  King  James,  it  feems,  was  far  from 
approving  the  adtion  ;  and  indeed  very  much 
difliked  the  precedent  of  a  people’s  taking  upon 
them  to  depofe  one  King,  and  advance  another 
to  the  throne  by  their  own  authority.  The  Em¬ 
peror  at  the  fame  time,  to  terrify  the  Palatine 
and  his  adherents,  caufed  a  proicription  to  be  pub- 
lifhed  againft  them ;  wherein  he  declares,  That 
Frederick  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  hav¬ 
ing  made  himfelf  the  head  of  a  perfidious  and 
rebellious  crew  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  was 
guilty  of  high-treafon,  and  therefore  requires  all 
people  to  forfake  him,  difcharges  his  fubjedts 
and  vaflfals  in  the  palatinate  from  their  allegiance 
to  him,  and  commanding  them  that  they  give 
him  neither  aid  or  affiftance,  under  the  fevereft 
penalties. 

The  Emperor’s  Generals  alfo  fell  into  the  Pala¬ 
tinate,  ravaging  the  country  in  a  dreadful  manner  3 
whom  the  Princes  of  the  Union,  or  Evangelical 
League,  endeavoured  to  oppofe;  and  King  James 
was  prevailed  upon  to  fufter  a  regiment  of  Englifli 
voluntiers,  confiding  all  of  gentlemen  almoft,  to 
join  them.  But  this  was  too  flender  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  to  fupport  the  intereft  of  his  fon-in-law,  and 
the  Emperor’s  Generals  coming  to  an  engagement 
with  the  Bohemian  Proteftants  on  the  eighth  day 
of  November,  1620,  entirely  defeated  them,  and 
compelled  the  Prince  Palatine,  the  new-eledted 
King,  with  his  Queen  the  Princefs  Elizabeth, 
to  fly  into  Silefia,  and  from  thence  afterwards  into 
Holland,  whereby  he  loft  not  only  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  but  the  whole  Palatinate.  The  Em¬ 
peror,  to  reward  the  fervices  of  Maximilian 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was  his  General  in  this 
war,  called  a  dyet  at  Ratifbon,  where  he  caufed 
him  to  be  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Eledtor 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  room  of  Frede¬ 
rick  V.  The  upper  Palatinate  was  alfo  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  ;  and  the  Emperor  having  exe¬ 
cuted  great  numbers  of  the  malecontcnts  in  Bohe¬ 
mia,  refumed  the  government  of  that  kingdom, 
of  which  he  had  been  crowned  King  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  late  Emperor;  and  the  imperial  fa¬ 
mily  have  ever  fince  claimed  Bohemia  as  their 
hereditary  dominion,  without  fuffering  the  nobility 
to  have  any  fhare  in  the  choice  of  their  Princes. 
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CHAP.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  III,  fucceeded 
,  .Ferdinand  II,  his  father,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  anno  1637. 

The  Emperor  Leopold,  fon  of  Ferdinand 
III,  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  anno 
1 656. 

The  Emperor  Joseph,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Leo¬ 
pold,  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  anno 
1705. 

The  late  Emperor  Charles  fucceeded  his 
brother  Joseph  in  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 
anno  171 1. 

Thefe  laft  Princes  being  Emperors  of  Germany 
as  well  as  Sovereigns  of  Bohemia,  I  fhall  give  a 
further  account  of  their  hiftory  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  the  (late  of  Germany,  and  proceed  at  pre- 
fent  to  enquire  into  the  antient  and  prefent  confti- 
tution  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia. 

Antient  The  inhabitants  of  Bohemia  of  whom 

fent  con-  ^^ory  makes  any  mention,  were  fhepherds,  and 
ftitution  either  of  Scythian  extradtion,  or  led  a  wandering 
of  the  go-  life  like  them,  moving  from  place  to  place  under 
vemment.  their  refpedlive  leaders,  as  they  could  meet  with 
water  and  pafture  for  their  cattle.  Zechus  firft 
inftrudted  the  Bohemians  in  building,  agriculture, 
and  planting,  about  the  fixth  century,  and  there¬ 
upon  was  chofen  Chief  of  their  tribes,  a  Judge  of 
their  differences  in  time  of  peace,  and  their  Cap¬ 
tain-General  in  war;  but  every  Leader  conti¬ 
nued  to  govern  his  own  people,  after  they  had 
divided  the  country  amongft  themfelves,  and  re¬ 
mained  fixed  in  fettled  habitations.  Some  affirm 
that  Cracus,  who  lived  above  an  hundred  years 
after  Zechus,  was  their  firft  judge;  that  till 
then  every  head  of  a  family  governed  his  own 
tribe,  having  no  general  arbiter  of  their  diffe¬ 
rences  till  they  eledted  Cracus  for  that  end; 
and  that  with  him  they  joined  feveral  Aldermen, 
or  Seniors  of  families,  without  whofe  affiftance 
Cracus,  or  his  fucceffors,  could  determine  no¬ 
thing  of  confequence. 

Thus  were  they  governed  by  Cracus  and  his 
fon,  and  afterwards  by  his  daughter  Libussa,  till 
fihe  married  Primislaus,  who  affumed  a  more 
abfolute  command,  and  obtained  the  title  of  Duke, 
or  Great  Duke  of  Bohemia,  keeping  the  other 
petty  Sovereigns  pretty  much  under  his  fubjedtion. 
And  thus  were  the  Bohemians  governed  by  the 
pofterity  and  fucceffors  of  Primislaus  and  Li¬ 
bussa  for  four  or  five  hundred  years,  till  the  Empe- 
peror  of  Germany,  in  the  eleventh  century,  created 
Duke  Wratislaus, orULADisLAUs,  King  of 
Bohemia.  And  from  that  time  the  Emperors  of 
Germany  have  infilled  upon  a  right  of  inverting  the 
Kings  of  Bohemia  in  the  government  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  and  of  rejecting  thofe  who  have  wanted  that 
folemnity.  Some  of  their  Princes  ’tis  true  have 
fince  been  eledted  by  the  Bohemian  Barons,  or 
States  as  they  are  ufually  called,  and  have  governed 
that  people  without  the  Emperor’s  inveftiture  or 
confirmation :  but  then  the  Emperor  has  created 
fuch  Princes  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  fre¬ 
quently  depofed  them ;  and  at  other  times  has  ap¬ 
pointed  that  nation  kings,  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Nobility  or  States ;  and  for  up¬ 
wards  of  an  hundred  years  paft,  the  Auftrian 
family  have  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 
with  the  incorporated  provinces  of  Silefia 
and  Moravia,  as  their  hereditary  dominions,  go¬ 
verning  them  by  no  other  laws,  but  pure  will  and 
pleafure. 

As  to  Silefia,  this  has  been  fubjedt  alternately 
to  the  Empire  and  to  Poland,  as  the  one  or 


the  other  were  able  to  maintain  their  title  to  CH  AP, 
it  by  the  fword  ;  but  has  at  length  by  treaty  ^ 

moft  of  it  been  confirmed  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  'v_ " 

and  now  conftitutes  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia. 

Moravia,  though  now  divided  into  a  mar- 
quifate,  was  antiently  one  of  the  moft  potent 
kingdoms  of  Europe ;  Poland,  Bohemia,  and 
Silefia,  being  all  fubjedt  to  it :  but  their  King 
Zuantapoc,  about  the  year  700,  refufing 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Roman  empire,  after  a  war 
of  fome  years  continuance,  was  fubdued,  and 
Bohemia,  Silefia,  and  Moravia,  made  provinces 
of  the  Empire  ;  and  Moravia  is  at  this  day  imme¬ 
diately  fubjedt  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia;  ex¬ 
cept ’fome  fmall  principalities  which  belong  to 
Poland. 

From  this  abftradt  of  the  hiftory  of  Bohemia; 
and  the  fucceftion  of  their  Princes,  it  appears 
that  every  tribe  was  at  firft  governed  by  it’s  re- 
fpedtive  Leader  or  Sovereign ;  but  that  in  order 
to  prevent  eternal  ftrife,  concerning  their  civil 
rights  at  home,  and  to  unite  their  forces  in  order 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  invafions  from  a- 
broad,  they  found  it  neceffary  to  eledt  a  Chief 
to  be  Supreme  Judge  of  their  controverfies,  and 
Commander  of  their  armies.  Thefe  Chiefs  in 
time  made  their  dominion  hereditary,  and  af¬ 
fumed  an  arbitrary  command  over  the  reft  of  the 
Bohemian  nobility  for  fome  hundreds  of  years ; 
after  which  the  Bohemian  Barons  found  means 
of  re-afferting  their  former  right  of  eledting  their 
Princes,  and  being  governed  by  their  own  laws, 
till  the  Auftrian  family  again  enflaved  them, 
and  rendered  their  crown  hereditary,  as  it  is 
at  this  day.  But  from  this  account  of  the  crown 
of  Bohemia  being  for  feveral  hundreds  of  years 
eledtive,  we  are  not  to  underftand  that  the 
common  people  had  ever  any  fhare  in  the 
eledtion  of  their  Princes  ;  no,  this  was  a  privilege 
that  the  nobility  ever  referved  to  themfelves,  as 
they  do  ftill  in  Poland.  Their  hufbandmen, 
tradefmen,  and  mechanicks,  ever  were,  and  ftill  are, 
in  a  ftate  of  vaffalage  to  their  refpedtive  Lords,  who 
have  the  entire  difpofal  of  them,  and  adminifter 
juftice  as  they  fee  fit  in  their  feveral  courts :  nor 
does  the  government  ever  intermeddle  in  their  de- 
cifions,  but  in  fome  extraordinary  cafes,  where 
the  ftate  may  be  affedted,  or  the  life  of  the  fubjedt 
wantonly  taken  away.  So  that  every  Lord  is  in 
effedt  a  monarch  in  his  own  territories.  The 
crown  of  Bohemia’s  being  therefore  eledtive,  will 
be  no  precedent  for  our  republicans,  who  affert 
that  there  can  be  no  legal  government,  where  the 
Prince  or  Supreme  Magiftrate  is  not  eledted  by  a 
majority  of  the  people  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  not 
one  in  ten  of  the  people  had  any  fhare  in  the  e- 
ledtion  of  a  Sovereign,  (any  more  here  than  in 
Poland)  even  while  Bohemia  was  an  eledtive 
kingdom. 

Prague,  the  capital,  Baron  Pollnitz  ob-  prague; 
ferves,  is  one  of  the  biggeft  towns  in  Europe, 
encompaffed  with  ramparts,  and  as  well  fortified 
as  a  place  of  that  extent  can  be  ;  but  commanded 
by  feveral  hills :  That  the  fituation  is  pleafant  in 
the  midft  of  fine  fields  and  gardens,  and  adorned 
with  noble  buildings:  that  the  convents  of  both 
fexes  are  a  great  ornament  to  it.  The  palace  or 
caftle,  which  joins  to  the  cathedral,  is  a  great 
building,  compofed  of  feveral  main  bodies,  with¬ 
out  fymmetry  or  architedture.  The  apartments 
are  but  low  and  plain  ;  but  here  is  one  of  the  moft 
beautiful  profpedts  in  the  world.  The  great  hall. 


BOHEMIA,  SILESIA,  AND  MORAVIA. 


CHAP,  in  which  the  royal  feaft  is  kept  on  the  day  of  the 
coronation  of  the  kings,  is  the  largeft  of  the  kind, 
next  to  the  fpacious  hall  of  Weftminfter.  The 
palace-gardens  are  large,  but  have  nothing  to  re¬ 
commend  them  befides  their  fituation.  The  tri¬ 
bunals  of  the  regency  meet  in  the  palace. 

The  bridge  over  the  Muldaw,  which  joins  Little 
Prague  to  the  old  town,  is  one  of  the  longed  and 
mod  fubdantial  bridges  in  Europe. 

If  we  except  Rome,  Paris,  and  London,  there 
is  no  city  where  there  are  more  gentry,  or  a  gen- 
rry  that  is  more  wealthy  :  every  body  here  lives 
grand  ;  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  do  the  nobi¬ 
lity  keep  greater  date,  or  take  more  pride  in  their 
fubdance.  They  are  polite  and  civil  to  drangers, 
whom  they  know  to  be  perfons  of  quality.  For 
my  own  part,  fays  the  baron,  I  like  them  pro- 
digioudy  •,  and  I  can  fafely  fay  it,  I  have  hardly 
met  with  a  foreigner,  who  has  not  the  fame  no¬ 
tion  of  Prague  that  I  have. 

There  are  no  people  of  quality  in  the  world 
more  addicted  fo  an  expenfive  way  of  living  than 
thofe  of  Prague  *,  which  is  the  reafon  that  for  all 
their  immenfe  revenues,  they  are  fometimes  over 
head  and  ears  in  debt  •,  but  by  good  luck,  they 
have  a  fettlement,  which  prevents  them  from  total 
ruin  :  for  mod  part  of  their  lands  are  entailed  for 
ever  on  the  elded  fon  of  the  family  •,  fo  that  he 
can  neither  alienate  nor  encumber  them,  without 
the  confent  of  the  whole  family,  and  of  the  King 
himfelf ;  which  is  a  thing  very  hard  to  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

Though  the  Bohemians  are  brave  and  good  fol- 
diersj  yet  they  do  not  love  the  fervice  •,  I  mean 
the  gentry.  Mod  of  them  prefer  the  civil  to  mi¬ 
litary  employments  ;  and  private  life  to  pods  in 
the  army,  or  at  court.  They  are  fo  ufed  to  be 
abfolute  maders  at  their  edates,  where  the  peafants 
are  their  flaves,  and  to  be  homaged  like  petty  fo- 
vereigns  by  the  burghers  at  Prague,  that  they 
do  not  care  to  refideat  Vienna*,  and  to  be  obliged, 
like  other  fubjeds*  to  pay  their  court  to  the  fo- 
vereign,  and  the  miniders. 

The  Bohemian  peafants  are  miferable  to  the  lad 
degree  •,  their  perfons,  and  all  that  they  have,  are 
at  the  command  of  the  Lord.  The  poor  wretches 
have  often  not  a  bit  of  bread  to  eat,  in  a  country 
which  is  one  of  the  mod  plentiful  in  Europe  for 
all  forts  of  provifions.  They  dare  not  go  from 
one  village  to  another  to  work,  nor  learn  a  handi¬ 
craft  trade,  without  their  Lord’s  confent.  So  much 
fubjedion  keeps  the  poor  creatures  always  trem¬ 
bling  and  humble  ;  fo  that  if  you  do  but  fpeak  to 
them,  they  are  ready  to  lick  the  dud  off  your 
feet.  The  feverity  with  which  thefe  people  are 
ufed,  is  really  terrible  ;  but  ’tis  as  true  on  the  other 
hand,  that  gentle  ufage  has  no  effed  upon  them  ; 
for  they  are  exceffively  lazy  and  dubborn,  and  be¬ 
ing  moreover  ufed  to  harfh  treatment,  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generation,  blows  fcarce  terrify  them, 
though  ’tis  the  only  way  to  make  them  good  for 
any  thing. 

The  Bohemians  have  a  great  genius  for  mufick  ; 
fo  that  there’s  no  village,  be  it  ever  fo  fmall,  but 
the  mafs  is  fung  in  concert  •,  and  they  are  very 
happy  at  winding  the  hunter’s  horn. 

’Tis  certain,  that  this  kingdom  is  one  of  the 
bed  countries  in  the  Emperor’s  poffeffion,  and 
next  to  Hungary  brings  him  in  the  mod  money. 

Bohemia  is  a  country  of  dates,  whom  the  Em¬ 
peror,  as  King  of  it,  fummons  every  year  to  the 
city  of  Prague.  They  confid  of  the  clergy,  no¬ 
bility,  gentry,  and  towns.  Theaffembly  is  opened 


by  a  commiffioner  of  the  Emperor’s  nomination,  CHAE*. 
who  lays  before  them  his  imperial  Majedy’s  de-  v- 
mands.  The  dates,  fuch  is  their  fubmiftion  and 
zeal,  grant  the  full  demand,  which  is  common¬ 
ly  a  very  great  fum  •,  yet  for  all  this,  the  Bohe¬ 
mians  would  not  complain  of  taxes,  if  the  Em¬ 
peror  redded  among  them  ;  but  they  are  very  for- 
ry  to  fee  their  country  exhauded  to  enrich  the  An¬ 
drians,  to  whom  they  have  a  natural  averdon,and 
the  Audrians  as  heartily  hate  the  Bohemians. 

The  ladies  here  are  very  amiable.  Gaming, 
which  may  be  called  the  univerfal  pleafure,  is  car¬ 
ried  as  high  here  as  they  pleafe  in  the  houfes  of  the 
quality,  where  affemblies  of  both  fexes  are  held 
every  night,  with  good  cheer,  particularly  phea- 
fants  and  ortolans  in  plenty  •,  and  upon  fifh  days 
there  are  trouts,  falmon,  and  cray-fifh  ;  and,  that 
there  may  be  nothing  wanting,  Bohemia  likewife 
furnifhes  good  wine.  At  the  edate  of  the  young 
Count  Tschernin  at  Melneg,  there  is  a  red  fort, 
not  inferior  to  Burgundy.  Of  all  thefe  good  things 
many  partake  together  ;  and  for  my  part,  I  own 
I  am  taken  more  with  this  pleafure  than  any  other, 
becaufe  we  make  it  lad  as  long  as  we  will,  and 
then  ’tis  fuited  to  all  ages. 


There  is  a  tolerable  Italian  opera  here.  In  winter 
they  have  races  in  dately  fledges :  there  is  great 
mafquerading  *,  and  they  dance  till  they  are  ready 
to  drop  to  the  ground  ;  for  this  end  there  are  pub- 
lick  balls,  which  are  extraordinary  fplendid,  and 
might  be  compared,  if  any  can  be  compared,  with 
the  balls  at  the  Hay- Market  in  London. 

In  the  fummer-time,  when  there  is  not  fo  much 
company  in  town,  thefe  affemblies  are  thinner. 
The  gentry  meet  at  night  in  a  garden  belonging 
to  the  Prince  de  Schwartzenberg,  where 
they  game,  chat,  and  walk  up  and  down  ;  after 
which  they  always  go  to  fome  houfe  or  other  to 
fup.  When  one  has  a  mind  to  go  to  the  country, 
we  are  fure  of  a  good  reception  ;  and  the  longer 
one  days,  the  greater  plealure  one  gives  to  the 
mader  of  the  houfe.  Here  they  pafs  their  time 
in  hunting  of  all  forts.  Many  of  the  nobility 
keep  packs  of  hounds,  and  others  hawks.  I  he 
generality  keep  muficians  in  their  fervice  ;  fo  that 
let  the  weather  be  what  it  will,  one  may  always 
be  amufed  in  this  country.  Befides,  one  enjoys  all 
the  freedom  here  that  can  be. 


CHAP.  V. 


Treats  of  the  language  and  religion  of  the  Bohe¬ 
mians. 

THEIR  language,  like  that  of  the  Poles,  is  a  Language. 

dialed  of  the  antient  Sclavonian :  a  tongue 
fo  copious  and  fweet,  that  their  antient  laws  re¬ 
quired  the  true  pronunciation  and  orthography  of 
it  to  be  ftridly  obferved,  which  was  exceeding 
difficult,  having  the  ufe  of  no  other  letters  but  the 
Runick  charader,  which  had  a  very  impeded  al¬ 
phabet,  and  was  not  at  all  fit  for  the  polifhing  a 
language  :  but  afterwards  when  Germany  came  to 
have  a  more  intimate  correfpondence  with  Bo¬ 
hemia,  the  Roman  letters  were  introduced,  and 
their  language  refined  with  more  luccefs.  The 
modern  Bohemians  however,  are  very  remifs  in 
this  particular;  and  their  nobility  look  upon^it  as 
beneath  them  to  lpeak  their  native  tongue,  cnoo- 
fing  rather  the  High-Dutch,  or  a  kind  of  gibbe- 
rifh,  being  a  mixture  of  both  thefe,  and  other  fo¬ 
reign  words. 


The 
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CHAP.  The  Pagans,  who  antiently  inhabited  this  coun- 
v-  try,  adored  chiefly  their  god  Pron,  the  fame  with 
Thor  among  the  Saxons,  and  Jupiter  the 
of  the  Bo- Thunderer,  among  the  Greeks;  but  their  devo- 
hemians.  tion  was  afterwards  transferred  to  another  idol, 
named  Swan  to  Wit,  whofe  chief  temple  flood 
at  Wollin  in  Pomerania,  then  one  of  the  largeff 
cities  in  Europe. 

Chrifiianity  was  firff  introduced  here  about  the 
year  890,  by  Methodius,  a  Greek  prelate, 
which  was  the  reafon  that  the  Pope’s  fupremacy 
was  not  acknowledged  here  till  a  confiderable  time 
after. 

About  the  year  1403,  fome  fcholars  that  had 
attended  King  Richard’s  Queen,  who  was  a 
Bohemian,  to  England,  and  converfed  with  Dr 
Wickliffe’s  difciples,  having  made themfelves 
mafters  of  his  doCtrine,  and  returning  to  their  own 
country,  communicated  W ickl  i  ff  e’s  works  to  the 
famous  John  Huss,  a  doCtor  of  the  univerfity  of 
Prague,  who  from  thefe  hints,  began  to  refledt  on 
the  errors  and  fuperftitions  of  the  church  of  Rome  ; 
and  with  Jerom,  a  mailer  of  arts  of  that  univer- 
Fity,  afterwards  Ailed  Jerom  of  Prague,  began 
to  endeavour  a  reformation,  preaching  publickly 
againA  the  fupremacy,  and  other  tenets  of  that 
church,  whereby  they  brought  over  great  part  of 
the  Bohemian  nation  to  their  opinions.  Dr  Huss 
and  J e  rom  were  hereupon  fummoned  by  the  Pope 
to  the  council  of  ConAance,  in  the  year  1414, 
whither  they  refufed  to  go  however,  till  they  had 
obtained  the  Emperor’s  paffport  for  their  protec¬ 
tion.  Here  they  endeavoured  to  defend  their  new 
dodtrines  before  the  council,  but  not  to  their  fa- 
tisfadlion  it  feems ;  for  the  two  reformers  were 
convidled  of  teaching  thirty  articles,  either  here¬ 
tical,  feditious,  or  fcandalous.  They  were  con¬ 
demned  alfo  as  hereticks,  and  defenders  of  Wic- 
k  l  1  f f  e ’s dodtrines ;  and,  afterbeingdegraded,were 
delivered  over  to  the  fecular  powers  to  be  burnt, 
notwithAanding  the  Emperor’s  promifed  protec¬ 
tion.  EIuss,  after  pronouncing  the  fentence,  ap¬ 
pealed  firfl:  to  God,  and  afterwards  addrefling  him¬ 
felf  to  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  reproached  him 
for  his  breach  of  faith  ;  to  which  ’tis  Paid,  the 
Emperor  gave  no  anfwer,  being  himfelf  diffatif- 
fied  with  the  fentence,,  though  obliged  to  humour 
the  clergy  in  this  particular.  Jerom  it  feems  re- 
tradled  his  pretended  herefies,  in  order  to  fave  his 
life  ;  but  relapfing  into  the  fame  opinions  again, 
was  alfo  condemned,  and  afterwards  burnt  at  the 
Aake. 

The  deaths  of  thefe  two  reformers,  fo  treache- 
roufly  deprived  of  their  lives,  foon  occafioned  an 
infurredtion  among  their  Bohemian  difciples,  and 
upon  their  King  Wenceslaus’s  publifliing  a 
proclamation,  prohibiting  the  Huffltes  to  affemble 
for  divine  fervice,  the  people  rofe,  and  having 
forced  the  town-houle  at  Prague,  threw  the  bur- 
gomafiers  out  of  the  windows,  with  all  thofe  who 
affified  at  the  proclamation,  while  the  mob  with¬ 
out  received  them  on  their  pikes  and  halberts  in 
the  Areets,  whereby  many  of  the  citizens  were 
killed  or  wounded.  They  proceeded  afterwards 
to  demolifli  many  churches  and  monaAeries,  with 
which  Bohemia  abounded  beyond  any  other  na¬ 
tion,  the  King  Wenceslaus  not  being  able  to 
prevent  it ;  whereupon  he  fent  to  his  brother, 
the  Emperor  Sigismund,  for  a  reinforcement 
of  troops,  and  retired  from  Prague  to  a  cafile  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  his  fecurity  :  but  the  Em¬ 
peror  being  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  war  with 


the  Turks,  negledted  to  fend  any  fuccours  into  C  H  A  P. 
Bohemia.  v- 

The  following  year,  anno  1419,  King  Wen- 
ceslaus  died,  and  his  brother,  the  Emperor  Si¬ 
gismund,  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia  : 
but  the  war  with  the  Turks  Aill  continuing,  he 
contented  himfelf  with  deputing  fome  of  his  mi¬ 
ni  Aers  to  take  poffeflion  of  that  kingdom,  which 
increafed  the  difaffeCtion  of  the  Bohemians,  and 
made  the  party  of  the  Huflites  more  formidable 
than  ever.  Their  leader  Zisc  a,  was  a  Bohemian 
nobleman,  under  whofe  conduCt  they  performed 
many  furprizing  aCtions.  He  affembled  an  army 
of  forty  thoufand  men,  and  pofieffed  himfelf  of 
the  city  and  cafile  of  Prague,  and  many  other  for- 
treffes,  while  the  Emperor’s  minifiers  were  glad 
to  accept  of  a  ceffation  of  arms,  being  unable  to 
make  any  confiderable  oppofition.  The  Huflites 
exercifed  their  greatefi  feverities  againA  the  clergy, 
whom  they  abufed  and  plundered  mofi  unmerci¬ 
fully,  fparing  neither  their  churches  or  altars. 

Thefe  outrages  obliged  the  Emperor  to  fum- 
mon  mofi  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  his  af- 
AAance,  and  to  march  into  Bohemia  at  the  head 
of  a  prodigious  army  ;  where,  after  various  fuccels 
for  fome  time,  Zisca  compelled  the  Emperor 
to  retire  out  of  the  country  again,  and  leave  it  en¬ 
tirely  at  his  devotion.  But  what  makes  this  tran- 
faCtion  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  Zisca,  who 
was  fo  named  from  having  but  one  eye,  had  loft 
the  other  in  an  engagement  with  the  Emperor’s 
forces,  and  blind  as  he  was,  afterwards  defeated 
his  enemies  in  many  confiderable  battles.  But  as 
fomething  may  be  here  aferibed  to  the  name  and 
prefence  of  Zisca  in  the  army,  a  great  deal  of 
his  fuccefs  muA  however  certainly  be  owing  to  the 
other  generals,  who  had  their  eyes  in  their  heads, 
for  the  fight  is  in  no  cafe  fo  neceffary  as  in  a  battle ; 
but  however  that  was,  the  continual  victories  of 
the  Huflites  inclined  the  Emperor  at  length  to 
treat  with  them,  and  to  offer  Zisca  honourable 
terms ;  but  as  he  was  upon  the  way  to  the  impe¬ 
rial  court,  in  order  to  put  a  conclufion  to  the 
treaty,  he  died  of  the  plague  upon  the  road  in 
the  year  1427.  Upon  the  death  of  Zisca,  the 
Emperor  renewed  the  war  with  the  Bohemians 
again,  but  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  before. 

The  Huflites  defeated  his  forces  from  time  to  time, 
being  always  victorious,  till  about  the  year  1435, 
when  they  crumbled  into  fo  many  feCts  and 
parties,  that  their  divifions  foon  affeCted  what  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  the  whole  Empire  to 
compel  them  to.  But  the  grand  difpute  was  be¬ 
tween  the  nobility  and  commonalty,  the  one  re- 
fufing  to  be  governed  or  directed  by  the  other, 
their  feuds  arofe  to  that  height,  that  they  came  to 
a  pitched  battle,  wherein  the  nobility  obtained 
the  victory  ;  after  which  they  fent  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  to  invite  him  to  come  and  take  poffeflion  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  the  Emperor  fo  managed  the 
matter  upon  the  treaty,  that  he  perfuaded  the 
Barons  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome ; 
which  point  being  gained,  the  common  people 
were  obliged  either  to  renounce  their  principles, 
or  fly  their  country  ;  fo  that  Popery,  in  a  fhorc 
time,  became  as  firmly  effablifhed  as  ever.  In¬ 
deed  the  Bohemian  nobility  did  obtain  for  the  pre¬ 
fen  t,  that  they  fhould  receive  the  communion  in 
both  kinds  ;  but  the  clergy  were  no  fooner  re- 
Aored  to  the  exercife  of  their  functions,  but  either 
by  perfuafion  or  force,  they  compelled  the  Bohe¬ 
mians  to  give  up  this  alfo.  So  that  after  a  thirty 
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CHAP-  years  war  in  defence  of  their  religion,  they  relin- 
v-  quifhed  all  they  had  been  contending  for.  Some 
of  them,  ’tis  true,  rather  than  comply  with  the 
church  of  Rome,  retired  to  the  woods  and  moun¬ 
tains  in  Moravia  and  Silefia,  where  they  were  af¬ 
terwards  joined  by  the  Waldenfes,  and  formed  a 
confiderable  body.  At  the  Reformation,  the  Bo¬ 
hemians  in  general  embraced  Calvin’s  doCtrine, 
which  made  the  Lutherans,  as  well  as  the  Papifts, 
their  enemies  ;  and  the  Bohemians  having  eleCted 
Prince  Frederick  V,  Prince  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  for  their  King,  in  prejudice  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Ferdinand  II,  whom  they  had  formerly 
recognized,  as  has  been  related  already,  they  were 
fallen  upon  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  Lutheran 
Princes  of  Germany  at  once.  The  Palatine’s 
forces  were  defeated  near  Prague,  anno  1620,  Po¬ 
pery  was  again  eftablifhed  in  this  kingdom,  and 
no  other  denomination  of  Chriftians  has  been  to¬ 
lerated  there  ever  fince,  except  in  the  province  of 
Silefia,  where  the  victorious  Swedes  obtained  for 
them  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  and  many 
other  privileges,  which  have  however  been  fre¬ 
quently  infringed. 

Dr  Nicholson,  fpeaking  of  the  religion  of 
Moravia,  a  province  of  Bohemia,  feems  to  afcribe 
the  misfortunes  of  the  reformed  churches  on  that 
fide,  chiefly  to  that  unbounded  toleration  and  li¬ 
berty  of  confcience  they  were  indulged  in.  As  foon, 
fays  he,  as  the  fynod  of  St  Brin n,  which  was  af- 
fembled  in  the  year  1608,  to  fettle  the  affairs  of 
religion,  had  made  an  ediCt,  That  every  man 
fhould  have  liberty  to  regulate  his  faith  according 
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to  the  meafure  of  frith  which  God  had  given  him  ;  C  H  A  P. 
each  cobler  fet  up  for  a  preacher  of  the  word,  and  v  - 
expounder  of  the  fcriptures.  Whereupon,  the  v 
church  was  immediately  confounded  and  broken 
into  an  irreconcilable  medley  and  hotchpotch  of 
feCts  and  fchifmaticks,  viz.  Huffites,  Picards,  A- 
nabaptifts,  Arians,  Flaccians,  Trinitarians,  Pho- 
tinians,  Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  Dulcians,  Lugen- 
tians,  &c.  So  that  fourteen  feveral  conventicles 
of  different  perfuafions  were  affembled  l'ometimes 
in  one  city,  each  of  them  afferting  peculiar  doc¬ 
trines  and  tenets  of  their  own,  and  denying  all 
manner  of  communion  in  church-ordinances  with 
the  other  thirteen.  And  what  could  be  expeCted 
from  this  anarchy  in  the  Reformation,  but  the  re- 
eftablifhment  of  Popery,  which  accordingly  hap¬ 
pened  ? 

As  to  the  rife  of  the  Picards,  one  of  the  feCts 
abovementioned,  we  have  the  following  account 
of  them  ;  viz.  That  one  Pica  rdus,  a  Flemming, 
travelling  into  Bohemia,  and  pretending  to  the 
like  flate  of  Perfection  as  Adam  enjoyed,  drew 
multitudes  of  people  after  him,  who  from  the 
founder  of  their  led  were  called  Picards.  They 
pretended  to  have  no  regard  to  marriage,  and 
lived  in  an  illand  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Paradife,  perfectly  naked,  without  a  rag  of 
clothing.  But  the  famous  Zisca  abovemention¬ 
ed,  hearing  of  them,  difturbed  their  tranquillity, 
and  invading  their  ifland,  put  molt  of  them  to 
the  fword  ;  but  their  feCt  however  met  with  en¬ 
couragement  in  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  other 
kingdoms  many  years  after. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Treats  of  the  name *  filiation ,  and  extent  of  this  kingdom ;  and  of  the  air ,  lakes ,  rivers ,  an&  mountains. 


The  name. 


Situation 
and  ex¬ 
tent. 


The  air. 


lakes. 


Rivers. 


UNGARY,  part  of  the  antient  Pan- 
nonia,  received  it’s  modern  name  from 
the  Huns,  a  Scythian  nation,  who 
planted  themfelves  here  about  the 
Illd  Century  but  Pannonia  was  of  a  larger  ex¬ 
tent  than  Hungary,  comprehending  befides  part, 
of  the  modern  Hungary,  the  provinces  of  Servia, 
Bofnia,  Sclavonia,  part  of  Auftria,  Stiria,  Carin- 
thia,  Croatia,  and  Carniola. 

The  modern  Hungary  is  bounded  by  the  Cra- 
pack,  or  Carpathian  mountains,  which  divide  it 
from  Poland  on  the  north:  by  Tranfilvania  and 
Wallachia  towards  the  eaft :  by  the  river  Drave, 
which  feparates  it  from  Sclavonia  on  the  fouth : 
and  by  Stiria,  Auftria,  and  Moravia,  towards  the 
weft  :  extending  from  forty-five  degrees  thirty 
minutes,  to  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  and  from  the  fixteenth  to  the  twenty- fecond 
degree  of  longitude,  reckoning  from  the  meridian 
of  London. 

The  air  of  Hungary  is  very  unhealthful,  efpe- 
cially  to  foreigners ;  which  is  thought  to  proceed 
in  part  from  the  fudden  alteration  of  the  weather  •, 
the  days  being  exceflive  hot,  and  the  nights  into¬ 
lerably  cold  in  fummer.  It  has  been  called  Ccemi- 
terium  Germanics ,  from  the  great  mortality  which 
ufually  happens  among  the  German  forces  when 
they  take  the  field.  The  naufeous  vapours  which 
arife  out  of  this  boggy  and  fulphureous  foil,  are 
looked  upon  to  be  another  great  ca-ufe  of  this  un- 
healthfulnefs :  but  thefe  noxious  exhalations  are 
not  fo  common  towards  the  north  of  Hungary, 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Teyfife,  as  they  are  in 
the  fouth,  and  near  the  Danube. 

This  country,  tho’  it  lies  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  fea,  is  well  watered  by  lakes  and  rivers.  The 
moft  confiderable  lakes  are,  i.  The  lake  Balaton, 
or  Platfee,  about  forty  miles  in  length,  lying  on 
the  weft  fide  of  Hungary,  between  the  Drave  and 
the  Danube.  2.  The  New  Fidelfee,  about  twenty- 
eight  miles  long,  lying  a  little  to  the  fouth-weft 
of  the  ifland  of  Schutz. 

The  principal  Hungarian  rivers  are  firft,  the 
Danube,  which  entring  Hungary  on  the  weft  fide, 


takes  it’s  courfe  to  the  fouth-eaft  as  far  as  Belgrade,  CHAP 
running  near  three  hundred  miles  through  this  k 
country,  and  forming  feveral  confiderable  iflands, 
the  largeft  of  which  is  Schutz,  a  little  below 
Prefburg.  2.  The  Tibifcus,  or  Teyfife,  which 
rifing  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
takes  it’s  courfe  firft  to  the  weft  ward,  and  having 
paflfed  by  Tockay,  turns  to  the  fouthward,  and 
falls  into  the  Danube,  over-againft  Salankemen. 

3.  The  Drave,  which  entering  Hungary  on  the 
weft,  runs  alnfioft  direftly  eaft,  till  it  falls  into  the 
Danube,  a  little  below  the  town  of  Eflfeck.  4. 

The  Raab,  which  rifing  in  Stiria,  enters  the  weft 
fide  of  Hungary;  and  taking  it’s  courfe  to  the 
north- eaft,  falls  into  the  Danube  near  Komorra. 

5.  The  river  Gran,  which  rifes  in  the  Carpathian 
mountains  ;  and  running  to  the  fouthward,  falls 
into  the  Danube,  near  the  city  of  Gran.  6.  The 
Waag,  which  rifes  alfo  in  the  north  of  Hungary, 
and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Danube,  a  iittie  above 
Komorra. 

Thefe  rivers  are  all  of  them  well  ftocked  with 
filh,  efpecially  the  Teyfife,  a  thoufand  carps  here 
having  been  bought  for  the  value  of  a  crown  -,  and 
in  fome  places  fifh  are  fo  plentiful,  that  they  feed 
their  hogs  v/ith  them.  This  prolific  quality  in 
the  Hungarian  rivers  is  afcribed  to  the  hot  exha¬ 
lations  which  arife  every  where  out  of  that  fulphu¬ 
reous  foil.  And  now  we  are  fpeaking  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  waters,  the  many  falutary  hot  baths  this 
country  abounds  with,  muft  not  be  omitted  ;  tho’ 

I  (hall  treat  more  particularly  of  them  when  I 
come  to  defcribe  Buda,  and  other  cities  famous 
for  their  baths.  But  befides  thefe,  there  are 
feveral  fountains  of  wonderful  qualities:  among 
which,  a  fpring  of  vitriol  water  near  Schmol- 
nitz,  which  in  a  fhort  time  turns  plates  of  iron 
into  copper.  Other  waters  there  are,  which 
if  an  animal  drink  of  them  it  is  immediate 
death. 

The  Crapack,  or  Carpathian  hills,  are  the  moft  Moun- 
confiderable  mountains  in  this  country,  under tains- 
which  general  name  are  comprehended  all  thofe 
hills  which  feparate  this  kingdom  from  Polaijd, 
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CHAP.  Moravia,  Silefia,  and  fome  part  of  Auftria.  The 
people  who  live  near  it  give  it  different  names,  ac- 
cording  to  the  countries,  or  towns  it  paffes  by,  as 
Kalemberg,  Dulfberg,  Delmberg,  &c.  The  coun¬ 
try  along  the  Danube  from  Prefburg  to  Belgrade 
is  almoft  one  continued  plain  being  a  tradl  of 
near  three  hundred  miles  •,  and  there  are  befides 
many  other  large  and  fruitful  plains  in  Hungary, 
very  little  of  it  being  taken  up  with  woods  or 
mountains. 

CHAP.  II. 

1 Treats  of  the  provinces ,  chief  towns ,  and  mines  of 

Hungary. 

HUNGARY  was  antiently  divided  into  coun¬ 
ties,  but  the  exadt  number  of  them  is  not 
eafily  learnt,  much  lefs  the  boundaries  of  them  at 
this  day  j  nor  is  this  to  be  thought  ftrange,  Hun¬ 
gary  having  been  a  perpetual  fcene  of  war  for 
fome  hundreds  of  years ;  and  the  provinces  chan¬ 
ging  makers,  as  the  Chriftians  or  Turks  happened 
to  be  l'uccefsful,  little  regard  was  had  to  the  an- 
tient  divifion  of  the  country.  It  is  now  ufually 
divided  into  two  parts,  i.  the  Upper,  or  Larger, 
which  lies  north-eaft  of  the  Danube.  And  2.  the 
Lower,  or  Leffer,  on  the  fouth-weft  fide  of  the 
Danube,  Upper  Hungary  is  again  fubdivided  into 
four  governments,  viz.  1.  Prefburg.  2.  Bergftet, 
or  the  Berg  Towns.  3.  New-Haufel.  And  4. 
Cafchaw.  Lower  Hungary  alfo  is  divided  into 
three  governments,  viz.  1.  that  of  Buda.  2.  Raab. 
And  3.  Canifia. 

Upper  The.  chief  towns  in  Upper  Hungary  are,  1. 
Hungary.  Prefburg,  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom,  where 
Prefburg.  the  Rates  affemble  ;  fituate  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  Danube,  in  forty-eight  degrees  odd  minutes 
north  latitude,  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  to 
the  eaftward  of  Vienna.  It  Hands  in  a  pleafant 
fruitful  country,  and  is  well  built,  but  of  no  great 
flrength.  The  caftle  Hands  upon  a  neighbouring 
hill,  and  is  fortified  after  the  old  way,  with  round 
towers  •>  in  one  of  which  is  kept  the  crown  of 
Hungary,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  pre- 
fented  by  an  angel  to  St  Stephen,  their  firff 
New-  chrifiian  king.  2.  New-Haufel,  fituate  on  the 
Haufel.  river  Nitrach,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  eafiward 
of  Preffwg,  and  ten  miles  to  the  northward  of 
the  Danube.  It  is  effeemed  a  place  of  Hrength, 
but  of  no  great  extent,  tho’  it  be  the  capital  of  a 
Leopold-  province.  3.  LeopoldHat,  a  regular  fortification, 
tot-  fituate  on  the  river  Vagus,  forty  miles  to  the  north- 
Chrem-  ward  of  New-Haufel.  4.  Chremnitz,  reckoned 
jiitz,  and  the  chief  of  the  Berg,  or  mine  towns,  on  account 
its  mines.  0f  jt’s  antiquity,  is  fituate  fifty  miles  to  the  north- 
eaH  of  New-Haufel :  the  caffle  Handing  upon  the 
higheH  ground  in  Hungary  •,  but  the  town  is  moff 
famous  for  it’s  gold  mine,  faid  to  have  been 
wrought  in  above  a  thoufand  years.  It  is  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventy  fathoms  deep,  and  the  vein  runs 
ten  miles  in  length.  There  have  been  found  in 
this  mine  pieces  of  pure  virgin  gold  •,  fome  where¬ 
of  are  to  be  feen  among  the  Emperor’s  curiofities 
at  Vienna.  Near  the  town  of  Chremnitz  alfo,  is 
a  mine  of  vitriol  fourfcore  fathoms  deep.  6. 
Schemnitz,  the  moff  confiderable  of  all  the  feven 
mine  towns,  is  fituate  twenty  miles  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  Chremnitz,  and  Hands  upon  a  rock,  the 
buildings  generally  good,  but  the  Hreets  uneven. 
The  air  is  very  unhealthful,  and  the  country  bar¬ 
ren,  but  the  filver  mines  notwithftanding  make  it 
pretty  much  reforted  to.  The  richeff  of  thefe 


mines  are  two  called  the  Trinity,  and  a  third  CHAL 
called  the  Windfchat.  The  ore  is  rich,  and  moff  H. 
of  it  contains  fome  gold,  which  they  feparate  by 
melting  the  filver,  and  afterwards  grinding  it,  and 
diffolving  it  in  aqua  fortis,  made  of  the  vitriol 
which  comes  from  Chremnitz,  wherein  the  gold 
fubfides.  Thefe  mines  alfo,  afford  cryffals,  ame- 
thyffs,  and  vitriol  naturally  cryftallized.  7.  New-  NewfoL 
fol,  or  Beftricia,  fituate  ten  miles  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  Chremnitz,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the 
river  Gran.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  cop¬ 
per  mines  near  it,  being  the  beft  in  Hungary,  and 
fometimes  filver  is  extraded  out  of  the  copper. 

8.  Hern  Grunt,  fituate  about  feven  miles  from  Hern 
Newfol,  where  the  copper  mines  are  fo  rich,  that  ^runt* 
they  yield  from  twenty  to  fixty  pounds  weight  of 
copper  in  an  hundred  weight  of  ore.  There  are 
alfo  feveral  kinds  of  vitriol  found  in  thefe  mines, 
as  white,  green,  blue,  and  a  tranfparent  red  ;  and 
a  green  earth  called  berg  grun,  ufed  in  painting. 

Here  are  alfo  two  fprings  of  vitriolate  water,  which 
in  fourteen  days  turn  iron  into  copper.  9.  Efperies,  EfperieSi 
fituate  on  the  river  Tarkall,  near  the  frontiers  of 
Poland,  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the 
eaftward  of  Prefburg,  remarkable  for  it’s  fait 
mines,  in  one  of  which,  the  veins  are  fo  large,  that 
they  dig  out  pieces  of  a  thoufand  pound  weight  of 
pure  fait.  Near  this  place  alfo,  are  two  poiionous 
fountains,  the  waters  whereof,  kill  any  animal 
that  taftes  them,  and  are  therefore  walled  up.  10. 

Cafchaw,  fituate  on  the  river  Tarkall,  or  Taraza,  Cafchaw- 
twenty  miles  fouth  of  Efperies,  a  royal  tree  town 
governed  by  the  Emperor’s  deputy,  which  occa- 
fions  a  great  refort  of  people  of  quality  to  it,  and 
is  become  one  of  the  beft  built  towns  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  notwithftanding  the  air  is  as  unhealthful  as 
any  in  Hungary.  Their  wine  is  alfo  bad,  and 
occafions  many  diftempers  •,  but  being  tranfported 
to  Poland  and  other  countries,  in  which  great  part 
of  the  trade  of  this  place  confifts,  lofes  it’s  noxious 
qualities.  1 1.  Agria,  or  Erlaw,  fituate  on  the  fmall  Agria.' 
river  Agria,  in  the  middle  of  Hungary,  fixty  miles 
to  the  north-eaft  of  Buda,  is  a  well-fortified  town, 
and  a  Bifhop’s  fee.  The  caftle,  which  Hands  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  has  been  efteemed 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  fortrefifes  in  Hungary,  but  was 
taken  and  retaken  feveral  times  in  the  former 
wars  between  the  Turks  and  Chriftians.  12.  Peft,  PefL 
a  large  town,  fituate  on  the  Danube,  over-againff 
Buda,  with  which  it  has  a  communication  by  a 
bridge  half  a  mile  long.  It  is  built  of  a  quadran¬ 
gular  form,  and  affords  a  fine  profped  at  a  di- 
ltance.  After  the  taking  of  Buda  by  the  Impe- 
rialifts,  in  the  year  1686,  this  place  followed  the 
fame  fate,  and  was  furrendered  to  the  Emperor  by 
the  Turks.  13.  Segedin,  fituate  on  the  river  Segedin. 
Teyffe,  about  fixty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Bel¬ 
grade.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  the  year 
1552,  and  retaken  by  the  Imperialiffs  the  fame 
year  Buda  was  retaken.  14.  Temefwaer,  a  ftrong  Temef- 
frontier  town,  fituate  on  the  river  Temes,  be-  waer. 
tween  forty  and  fifty  miles  north-eaft  of  Belgrade, 
taken  and  retaken  feveral  times  by  the  Turks  and 
Chriftians ;  but  has  been  in  poffeffion  of  the  Im- 
perialifts,  with  the  whole  country  about  it,  ever 
fince  the  year  1718,  and  fince  confirmed  to  them 
by  treaty.  15.  Zolnock,  a  ftrong  town,  fituate  Zolnock’ 
on  the  Teyffe,  about  fixty  miles  to  the  northward 
of  Segedin,  taken  by  the  Turks  in  the  year  1552, 
and  recovered  by  the  Imperialiffs  in  the  year  1685. 

16.  Montgatz,  fituate  near  the  borders  of  Poland,  Montgatz* 
about  fifty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Efperies.  It  was 
formerly  accounted  impregnable,  being  built  upon 
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CHAP.a  fteep  rock,  and  confiding  of  three  caftles,  one 
,  above  another,  the  uppermoft  commanding  thofe 
beneath,  each  of  them  encompafifcd  with  a  large 
ditch,  and  the  whole  furrounded  by  a  morafs.  It 
was  a  great  while  obftinately  defended  by  the 
Princefs  Ragotsky,  wife  of  Count  Teckly, 
againft  all  the  power  of  the  Imperialifls  •,  but  the 
enemy  continuing  the  blockade  for  fome  years, 
Hie  was  at  length  forced  to  furrender  in  the  year 
Unghuar.  I5gg)  for  want  of  provifions.  17.  Unghuar,  fi- 
tuate  on  the  river  Ungh,  at  the  foot  of  the  Car¬ 
pathian  mountains,  near  the  frontiers  of  Poland, 
about  forty  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Efperies,  by 
fome  fuppofed  to  have  communicated  it’s  name  to 
the  whole  kingdom.  18.  Tockay,  fituate  in  a 
v  plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Teyfie  and  Bo- 
drack,  thirty  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Agria,  fa¬ 
mous  for  it’s  excellent  wine,  of  which  they  tran- 
fport  great  quantities  to  Poland. 

Lower  In  the  Lower  Hungary,  the  chief  towns  are,  1. 
Hungary.  Buc{a,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  fituate 
in  47  degrees  40  minutes  north  latitude,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  Danube,  ninety  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Prefburg.  The  city  lies  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  on  the  top  whereof  the  caftle  ftands,  and  is 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  fortrefles  in  Hungary,  large 
and  populous,  and  a  place  of  good  trade.  The 
Imperialifls  took  it  by  florm  in  the  year  1686,  af¬ 
ter  a  fiege  of  ten  weeks.  The  Duke  of  Lorrain 
commanded  the  fiege  ;  and  befides  the  German 
forces,  was  attended  by  many  noble  voluntiers 
from  moft  kingdoms  in  Europe,  and  particularly 
from  England,  fome  of  whom  have  fince  proved 
Baths.  the  greateft  generals  in  Europe.  The  natural  baths 
ofBuda,  fays  Dr  Brown,  who  was  there  when 
the  Turks  were  in  pofleflion  of  it,  are  the  nobleft 
in  Europe  ;  not  only  in  refpedt  of  the  large  and 
hot  fprings,  but  in  the  magnificence  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  Eight  of  thefe  baths  the  dodtor  informs  us 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  •,  the  principal 
whereof  are,  1.  That  called  the  bath  of  the  green 
pillars,  the  water  whereof  is  hot,  but  tolerable 
without  the  addition  of  cold  water.  It  is  impreg¬ 
nated  with  a  petrifying  juice,  which  difcovers  it- 
felf  on  the  fides  of  the  bath,  upon  the  fpout,  and 
other  places,  and  makes  a  grey  done.  The  ex¬ 
halations  of  the  bath  reverberated  by  the  cupola, 
form  long  ftones  like  icecicles,  which  hang  down 
from  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  and  irons  which  ex¬ 
tend  from  one  column  to  another,  as  is  obferved 
in  fome  other  iubterraneous  grotto’s.  The  bath  is 
of  a  round  form,  fet  about  with  large  pillars  fup- 
porting  a  cupola,  which  hath  openings  to  let  out 
the  fleams  of  the  bath,  and  yet  the  whole  room 
4  continues  to  be  a  hot  ftove.  2.  The  bath  of  Ve- 
libey,  the  nobleft  in  Buda,  which  hath  a  ftrong 
fulphureous  fmell,  and  a  petrifying  juice,  and  is 
fo  hot  that  it  requires  a  mixture  of  cold  water  to 
make  it  tolerable.  The  antichamber  is  very  large, 
the  bathing-room  capacious  and  high  arched,  and 
adorned  with  five  cupola’s ;  one  a  very  fair  one 
over  the  great  round  bath  in  the  middle,  and 
one  lels  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  where  are  bath¬ 
ing  rooms  for  private  ufes.  Twelve  pillars  fup- 
port  the  great  cupola,  between  eight  of  which  are 
fountains  of  hot  water,  and  between  the  others  are 
,  places  to  fit  down,  where  the  barbers  and  fervants 

of  the  bath  attend  ;  and  in  each  of  thefe  places 
are  two  cifterns  of  free  ftone,  into  which  they  let 
hot  water  and  cold,  to  be  mixed  as  every  one  likes. 
It  is  generally  obferved,  that  the  Turks  are  in  no¬ 
thing  more  neat  and  curious  than  in  their  baths 
but  when  thefe  places  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 


Chriftians  -they  are  pretty  much  negledled  •,  fo  that  C  H  A  P. 
it  muft  not  be  expedted  that  the  bagnio’s  ofBuda 
are  kept  in  that  exaft  order  they  were  when  Dr 
Brown  was  there,  and  the  place  was  in  the  pof- 
leflion  of  the  Mahometans.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Chriftians  much  improve  their  houfes  and 
private  buildings,  which  the  Turks  altogether 
negledt,  luffering  the  cities  and  towns  under 
their  government  to  run  to  ruin.  When  we 
have  feen  their  temples,  their  bagnio’s,  and 
caravanfera’s,  there  is  very  little  elfe  worth  our 
notice  in  their  greateft  cities.  2.  Gran,  the  un¬ 
dent  Strigonium,  is  fituate  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  Danube,  over-againft  Barchan,  fixty  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Prefburg,  and  thirty  north-weft  of 
Buda  ;  the  fee  of  an  archbifhop,  who  is  primate  of 
the  kingdom.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
viz.  the  upper  and  lower  city  •,  the  upper  being 
built  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  the  other  along  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  The  moft  confiderable  pub- 
lick  buildings  are  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St 
Stephen,  the  archbifhop’s  palace,  and  the  caftle. 

The  town  in  general  is  well  built  and  tolerably 
large,  and  is  now  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Imperi- 
alifts,  as  all  the  reft  of  the  towns  in  Hungary  are. 

3.  Komorra,  fituate  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  Aland  of 
Schutz,  forty  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Prefburg.  It 
ftands  in  a  pleafant  champaign  country,  aimoft 
furrounded  by  the  rivers  Danube  and  Waag,  and 
has  fuftained  many  fruitlefs  attacks  by  the  Turks* 
when  they  were  mafters  of  theeaftern  part  of  Hun¬ 
gary.  4.  Raab,  a  well  fortified  little  city,  and  a 
bifhop’s  fee,  fituate  on  the  fouthern  branch  of  the 
Danube,  that  forms  the  ifland  of  Schutz.  It  ftands 
about  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Komorra,  and  has  been 
in  pofleflion  of  the  Imperialifls  ever  fince  the  year 
1606.  5.  Alba  Regalis,  or  Stul  Wieflemberg, 

fituate  on  the  river  Zavitza,  in  an  inaccefiible 
morafs,  about  forty  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Gran. 

Here  the  Hungarian  Kings  were  crowned  and  bu- 
tied,  till  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1543.  It 
has  been  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Imperialifls  ever 
fince  the  year  1688.  Thefe  are  the  principal  cities 
of  Hungary,  the  reft  will  be  feen  in  the  map  of 
the  country. 

C  H  A  P.  III. 

Trials  of  the  genius  and  temper,  perfons  and  habits 
'  of  the  Hungarians  of  their  manner  of  travelling, 
and  noble  bridges. 

TH  E  antient  Elungarians  met  with  much  the  The  ge- 
fame  character  from  thole  who  were  then  niusand 
efteemed  the  polite  part  of  the  world,  as  people  ge- 
nerallydonow  on  our  Hrft  acquaintance  with  them.  0‘^-ans> 
There  is  fcarce  an  inftance  of  one  nation  giving  a 
another  a  better  title  than  that  of  barbarous,  with 
whom  they  have  had  but  little  converfation.  Thus 
the  nations  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive 
Chriftianity  before  the  Huns,  tell  us,  that  they 
were  a  favage  people,  wholly  ftrangers  to  com¬ 
merce  and  converfation,  and  uled  to  cut  and  dif- 
figure  the  faces  of  their  children  to  make  them  ap¬ 
pear  terrible  •,  fo  that  they  had  no  more  the  features 
of  men,  than  images  carved  on  the  publick  build-, 
ings,  which  had  fuffered  by  the  injuries  of  the  wea¬ 
ther.  That  they  were  bred  up  fo  hardily  as  not 
to  ftand  in  need  of  fire,  and  eat  their  meat  without 
drefling.  That  they  lived  wild  in  the  woods,  hav¬ 
ing  neither  houfe,  cottage,  or  hut  to  fkreen  them 
from  the  weather ;  and  their  cloathing  was  of  the 
fkins  of  wild  beafts.  That  they  neither  manured 

or 
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C  H  A  P.  or  planted  their  fields,  or  continued  long  in  any 
one  place,  but  rambled  from  one  fide  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  other.  That  they  had  no  fenfe  of  mo¬ 
rality,  or  of  the  nature  of  good  and  evil  ;  nor  were 
ever  obferved  to  exercife  one  act  of  religion.  This 
is  the  character  fome  zealous  Chriftians  have  given 
us  of  the  Pagan  Huns.  They  feem  loth  to  allow 
that  any  people  out  of  the  pale  of  the  church,  can 
be  endowed  with  any  good  qualities  •,  intimating 
that  the  reft  of  the  world  are  bears  and  wolves, 
and  can  only  be  reduced  from  their  fiercenefs  and 
barbarity  by  embracing  Chriftianity  •,  which  may 
in  fome  meafure  be  true :  but  that  ever  there  was 
fuch  an  abandoned  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
as  they  have  made  the  antient  Huns  to  be,  I  very 
much  queftion. 

The  charadlers  travellers  give  us  of  the  modern 
Hungarians  alfo  is  oddly  compounded.  They  tell 
us,  they  are  a  brave  warlike  people,  having  flood 
as  a  barrier  between  Chriftendom  and  Turkey  for 
upwards  of  two  hundred  years.  That  they  are 
wife  and  politick,  and  zealous  afierters  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  charged 
with  unfaithfulnefs,  and  breach  of  leagues,  when 
they  find  it  to  their  advantage,  which  other  chri- 
ftian  Kings  and  States  are  often  guilty  of.  That 
they  are  an  idle,  flothful  generation,  which  the 
abundant  fruitfulnefs  of  the  country  inclines  them 
to ;  as  it  does  to  excefs  in  eating  and  drinking, 
even  in  the  opinion  of  the  Germans,  who  are  not 
the  moft  abftemious :  but  their  moft  flagrant  vice 
is  faid  to  be  rebellion,  while  others  look  upon 
thefe  frequent  infurredlions,  as  only  noble  ftrug- 
gles  for  their  liberties. 

The  Hungarians  are  of  a  good  ftature  and  pro¬ 
portion,  and  have  tolerable  complexions,  wearing 
fur  caps  on  their  heads,  clofe-bodied  coats  girt 
about  them  with  a  fafh,  and  over  all  they  have  their 
favourite  cloak  or  mantle,  which  comes  no  lower 
than  the  hips,  and  is  fo  contrived  to  be  buckled 
under  one  arm,  that  the  right-hand  is  always  at 
liberty.  The  colours  they  moft  affedl  in  their 
clothes  are  red,  blue,  or  green.  Young  gentle¬ 
men  have  ufually  feathers  in  their  caps,  a  piece  of 
pride  faid  to  be  taught  them  by  the  Turks.  The 
women  of  fafhion,  afc  well  as  men,  pretty  much 
imitate  the  French  inode  ;  but  neither  the  one 
or  the  other  will  leave  off  the  fhort  cloak  or 
mantle.  The  women  alfo  throw  a  veil  over  their 
faces  when  they  go  abroad.  The  men  fhave 
their  beards,  but  leave  whifkers  on  the  upper 
lip.  Befides  a  broad  fword,  the  ufual  arms  of 
an  Hungarian,  are  an  iron  mace,  with  a  round 
head  furrowed,  and  the  balta  made  in  the  form 
of  a  hatchet. 

Hungary  being  plentifully  watered  with  fine 
rivers,  the  ufual  way  of  travelling  in  fummer  is 
by  water,  and  where  they  have  not  this  conveni- 
ency,  an  open  chariot  drawn  by  two,  three,  or 
four  horfes  abreaft,  carries  the  traveller  over  this 
flat  country  with  great  expedition.  They  have 
alfo  a  very  fleet  breed  of  horfes  for  riding,  and 
never  dock  their  tails,  which  are  looked  on  as  a 
great  ornament.  The  Huflars,  or  Hungarian 
troopers,  whofe  pay  is  fmall,  are  very  troublefome 
to  travellers,  robbing  all  they  meet,  where  they 
can  do  it  with  any  fecurity.  Nor  are  thofe  num¬ 
bers  of  fturdy  gypfies  that  fwarm  in  this  country 
lefs  dangerous,  though  they  live  in  towns,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  profefs  fome  handicraft  trade.  The  wolves 
are  another  great  difturbance  on  the  road  in  the 
night  time,  efpecially  where  it  happens  to  lie 
through  a  wood.  And  the  dogs,  when  you  ap- 
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proach  a  town  upon  the  frontiers  in  the  evening,  CHAf. 
come  ready  to  devour  a  paflenger,  being  turned  A 

out,  it  is  faid,  on  purpofe  to  alarm  the  garrifonj 
and  prevent  a  furprize  in  the  night  time. 

And  now  I  am  upon  the  head  of  travelling,  I  Bridges, 
cannot  omit  mentioning  the  noble  bridges  that  are 
to  be  met  with  in  this  country,  particularly  the 
bridge  of  Effeck,  built  over  the  river  Drave,  and 
the  marfhy  grounds  beyond  it,  being  five  miles 
long,  and  railed  in  with  towers  at  every  quarter 
of  a  mile’s  diftance.  This  has  been  a  pafs  much 
contended  for  in  the  Turkifh  wars,  and  occafioned 
many  fmart  engagements  to  gain  the  pofleflion  of 
it.  There  lies  alfo  a  bridge  of  boats  of  half  a  mile 
long,  between  Buda  and  Peft  ;  and  a  third  over 
the  Danube,  between  Gran  and  Barcan  :  but  the 
bridge  built  over  the  Danube  twenty  Hungarian 
miles  from  Belgrade,  far  furpaflfed  all  the  reft,  fome 
of  the  ruins  being  vifible  at  this  day.  It  tronfifted 
of  twenty  piles  of  fquare  ftone,  an  hundred  feet  in 
height,  the  bafis  whereof  contained  lixty  feet  on 
every  fide  of  the  fquare.  The  diftance  between 
every  one  of  thefe  piles  or  pillars,  was  an  hundred 
and  feventy  feet,  and  joined  together  by  arches, 
with  this  infcription,  Providenti  a  Aug.  vere 

PONTIFICIS  VlRTUS  ROMANA  QUID  NON 
DOMAT  ?  SUB  JUGUM  ECCE  !  RAPITURET 

D  anubius.  And  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
this  bridge,  many  filver  coins  were  ftamped  with 
this  infcription,  Danubius. 

There  is  no  river  in  Europe,  Dr  Brown  ob- 
ferves,  that  has  fo  many  large  well-peopled  ifiands 
as  the  Danube.  One  he  mentions  a  little  below 
Buda,  forty  miles  long,  and  containing  many  vil¬ 
lages.  Another  at  the  confluence  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Drave;  but  the  ifland  of  Schutz,  which 
extends  from  Prelburg  to  Komorra,  and  is  fur- 
rounded  by  the  Danube,  is  much  the  moft  confi- 
derable  for  the  ftrength  of  the  towns  upon  it,  the 
fruitfulnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  number  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  ;  which,  as  I  remember,  was  given  to 
the  great  Prince  Eugene  by  the  Emperor,  as  a 
reward  of  his  fervices  upon  his  fuccefs  againft  the 
Turks  in  the  laft  war. 

CHAP.  IV. 

T reats  of  the  nature  and  -produce  of  the  foil :  of  their 
husbandry,  cattle ,  and  other  animals ;  and  of  their 
manfalilures. 

NO  foil  can  be  more  fruitful  than  that  of  Hun-  Soil  and 
gary,  where  it  is  free  from  woods  and  moun-  ^[ban" 
tains,  and  there  are  not  many  of  thefe.  Their 
bread-corn  is  good,  and  yet  fo  plentiful  that  it  is 
fix  times  cheaper  than  with  us.  Their  grapes  are 
large  and  lufcious,  and  their  wines,  particularly 
thofe  of  Tockay,  admired  beyond  any  in  Europe. 

The  Hungarians  improve  their  arable  grounds  by 
burning  them,  and  inftead  of  barns,  in  the  war¬ 
time  they  made  ufe  of  caves  to  lay  their  grain  in, 
to  conceal  it  as  much  as  pofiible  from  the  foidiers, 
and  continue  to  lay  it  up  in  the  fame  manner  ftill 
in  fome  places.  But  nothing  better  fhews  the 
fruitfulnefs  of  this  country,  than  that  it  was  able 
to  fubfift  fuch  vaft  armies  as  it  did  for  many  years 
together  during  the  Turkifh  wars. 

Nor  have  they  lefs  plenty  of  cattle  than  of  corn  Cattle# 
and  wine,  felling  incredible  numbers  of  oxen  every 
year  into  Germany,  and  other  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  fuch  abundance  of  deer,  game,  and  wild  Game, 
fowl,*  are  to  be  met  with  in  their  fields  and  forefts,  B°wl 
that  none  are  reftrained  from  taking  them,  even  and  * 
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CHAP.  the  peafants  eat  them  as  their  ordinary  food.  The 
.  Ihoals  of  the  beft  frelh-water  fifh  in  the  world  that 
are  to  be  found  in  their  lakes  and  rivers,  I  have 
already  mentioned,  fuch  as  pikes,  perch,  carp,  &c. 
which  are  fo  numerous,  that  fome  have  imagined 
if  their  waters  were  divided  into  three  parts,  one 
third  would  be  fifh.  Befides  the  cattle  already 
mentioned,  they  have  a  good  breed  of  buffaloes, 
which  ferve  them  in  ploughing  and  hufbandry. 
Their  breed  of  horfes  are  fleet  but  not  large,  and 
therefore  more  ufed  for  riding  than  drawing  heavy 
carriages. 

iManufac-  As  to  manufadtures,  I  can’t  find  they  have  any 

tures  and  other  than  thofe  of  copper,  and  other  hard  wares  ; 

trade’  confequently  their  foreign  trade  is  not  very  con- 
fiderable :  the  exportation  of  their  wines  and 
cattle  feem  to  be  the  befl  branches  of  it.  That 
their  trade  is  no  greater,  may  be  afcribed  to  feve- 
ral  caufes  ;  as  firft,  their  being  an  inland  country 
at  a  diftance  from  the  fea.  By  the  Danube  indeed, 
a  very  profitable  navigation  might  be  carried  on  to 
the  coafts  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  even  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  but  as  the  Turks  are  mafters  of  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  nothing  of  that  kind  can  be 
attempted  at  prefent :  fhould  the  Emperor  extend 
his  conquefts  a  little  further,  and  make  himfelf 
matter  of  Wallachia  and  Bulgaria,  the  fituation  of 
Hungary  would  not  lie  much  amifs  for  carrying  on 
a  trade  between  Afia  and  the  German  Empire : 
but  what  is  the  greateft  difcouragement  to  trade, 
is,  that  Hungary  is  looked  upon  only  as  a  pro¬ 
vince,  and  the  imperial  miniftry,  far  from  con- 
fulting  the  good  of  the  country,  only  rack  and 
impoveritti  the  people,  to  increafe  their  matter’s 
revenue,  and  fill  their  own  pockets  *,  while  they 
ftop  the  mouths  of  the  moft  popular  Hungarian 
Lords  with  penfions  or  places. 


CHAP.  V. 

Contains  an  abjlro.51  of  the  fuccejfion  of  their  princes ; 
and  of  their  antient  and  modern  hijiory  •,  and  treats 
of  the  conftitution  of  their  government ;  and  of  the 
forces  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom. 

HUngary,  like  other  countries,  I  find,  was  at 
firft  divided  into  feveral  little  independent 
principalities,  which  united  at  length  under  one 
head,  for  their  mutual  defence.  And  the  perfon 
they  chofe  to  be  their  leader  was  ufually  ftiled  their 
Duke  :  moft  of  the  Hungarian  writers  relate,  that 
the  country  was  governed  by  fourteen  of  thefe 
Dukes  fucceftively,  before  the  nation  embraced 
Chriftianity  •,  and  that  they  exercifed  a  fovereign 
jurifdidtion  over  the  people,  though  they  did  not 
afiume  the  title  of  Kings.  The  laft  of  thefe  Dukes 
was  Ge  ysa,  who  being  converted  about  the  year 
of  Chrift  1000,  was  baptized  by  St  Adelbert 
at  Prague ;  and  being  old  and  infirm,  with  the 
confent-of  his  people,  refigned  his  government  to 
his  fon  Stephen  :  and  their  hiftorians  beginning 
with  this  Prince,  give  us  the  following  table  of 
their  Kings. 

i.  Stephen,  the  fon  of  Duke  Ge  ysa,  came 
to  the  crown  about  the  year  1000. 

2.  Peter,  Stephen’s  fitter’s  fon,  fucceeded 
to  the  crown,  anno  1038  but  being  depofed  by 
his  fubjedts,  reigned  only  four  years,  and  was  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by, 

3.  Aban,  or  Ova n,  elected  in  the  year  1042  j 
but  the  people  being  no  better  pleafed  with  this  than 
their  former  monarch,  afifaffinatehim  ;  after  whom, 


4.  Andrew,  the  brother  of  King  St  eph  en,  CHAP, 
attended  the  throne,  anno  1066;  who,  in  his  life¬ 
time,  procured  his  fon  Solomon  to  be  proclaimed 
his  fuccefibr  ;  but  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother, 

5.  Bela,  who  procured  his  brother  Andrew 
to  be  murdered,  anno  1071. 

6.  Solomon  fucceeded  to  the  crown  upon 
his  uncle  Bela’s  death,  anno  1073  •,  but  Gey sa 
and  Ladisi. aus,  the  two  fons  of  Bela,  were 
admitted  to  be  independent  Princes  in  their  re- 
fpedlive  provinces ;  and  not  contented  with  that, 
commenced  a  war  againft  Solomon,  in  which  he 
loft  his  life  :  whereupon, 

7.  Geysa,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Bela,  attended 
the  throne,  anno  1074,  and  was  fucceeded  by  hie 
brother, 

8.  Ladislaus,  anno  1077  •,  who  for  his  fer- 
vices  to  the  church,  is  chronicled  for  a  faint  in 
the  Hungarian  calendar.  Having  two  nephews, 
the  fons  of  his  brother  Geysa,  viz.  Bela  and 
Coloman,  he  gave  his  crown  by  will  to  Bela 
the  youngeft,  obttrving  Coloman  to  be  no  fa¬ 
vourer  of  the  Chriftians  5  but  Bela  voluntarily 
refigned  to  his  eldeft  brother, 

9.  Coloman  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  anno 
1095  but  to  fecure  his  poflefiion,  put  out  his  bro¬ 
ther  Bela’s  eyes,  and  threw  him  into  prilon  % 
he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon, 

10.  Stephen  II,  who  attended  the  throne 
anno  1114;  but  being  foon  weary  of  it,  and  re¬ 
tiring  into  a  monaftery,  was  fucceeded  by, 

11.  Bela  the  blind,  who  came  to  the 
crown,  anno  1132,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft 
fon. 


12.  Geysa,  anno  1141;  after  whofe  death, 
his  third  fon, 

13.  Stephen  III,  attended  the  throne,  anno 
1 1 61  ;  to  whom  fucceeded, 

14.  Ladislaus,  the  fecond  fon  of  Bela  the 
blind,  anno  1172  ;  and  after  him, 

15.  Stephen  IV,  fourth  fon  of  Bela,,  came 
to  the  crown,  anno  1172  5  but  was  depofed  within 
five  months,  and, 

16.  Bela  III,  the  fecond  fon  of  Geysa,  was 
advanced  to  the  throne,  anno  1173. 

17.  Em  Erick,  King  Bela’s  fon,  fucceeded 
him,  anno  1 195  *,  and  was  fucceeded  by, 

18.  Ladislaus  II,  his  only  fon,  anno  1204  r 
to  whom  fucceeded, 

19.  Andrew,  the  brother  ofEMERic,  anno 
1205;  to  whom  fucceeded, 

20.  Bela  IV,  Andrew’s  fecond  fon,  anno 
1235;  to  whom  fucceeded, 

21.  Stephen  his  fourth  fon,  anno  1260  ;  who 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon, 

22.  Ladislaus,  anno  1272  ■,  who  being  mur¬ 
dered, 


23.  Andrew,  King  Stephen’s  fon,  came  to 
the  crown,  anno  1290;  after  whom, 

24.  We  nc  esl  a  us,  fon  to  the  King  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  was  eledled  King,  anno  1292  ;  but  his  father 
finding  the  Hungarians  a  rebellious  people,  and 
continually  inciting  infurredlions  againft  him,  af¬ 
ter  a  reign  of  about  fix  years  re-called  him. 
Whereupon, 

25.  Otho  Duke  of  Bavaria,  was  crowned 
King,  anno  1305,  by  one  of  the  factions,  who 
with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  maintaining  him¬ 
felf  on  the  throne  about  four  years,  was  expelled 
the  kingdom,  and  fucceeded  by, 

26.  Charles  Robert,  grandfon  of  King 
Stephen  V,  anno  1310;  who  was  a profperous 
Prince  j  and  fubjedted  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Croatia, 

Dalmatia, 
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CHAP.  Dalmatia,  and  many  other  principalities  under  his 
v-  dominion  5  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Ton, 

^  27.  Lodowick,  or  Lewis,  anno  1342  5  who 

was  alfo  crowned  King  of  Hungary  and  Poland. 

28.  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Lodowick,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  him,  anno  1382  5  but  being  very  young, 
the  adminiftration  was  left  in  the  hands  of  her 
mother,  whofe  conduct  being  difagreeable  to  the 
Hungarians,  they  elected, 

29.  Charles,  King  of  Naples,  brother  to 
King  Lodowick,  anno  1383;  who  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  an  aflaffin  hired  by  the  mother  of  the  late 
Queen  for  that  end  •,  after  whofe  death, 

30.  Sigismond,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  who  had  married  Queen  Mary,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  throne  of  Hungary,  anno  1387. 

31  Albert,  Archduke  of  Auftria,  marrying 
the  only  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Sigismond, 
f.v<  -e  !ed  his  father  in-law,  not  only  in  the  em- 
p  re,  but  in  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohe¬ 
mia,  anno  1438  •,  who  leaving  no  iflue,  but  the 
Emprefs  big  with  child. 

32.  Uladislaus,  brother  to  the  King  of 
Poland,  ufurped  the  throne  of  Hungary,  anno 
1440  5  after  whofe  death, 

33.  Ladislaus,  poflhumous  fon  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Sigismond,  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  be¬ 
ing  an  infant  of  five  years  of  age,  anno  1444  5  the 
adminiftration  during  his  minority  being  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  famous  John  Hunniades,  who 
performed  fuch  memorable  actions  againft  the 
Turks.  Upon  the  death  of  Lad  islaus, 

34.  Matthias  Corvinus,  the  fon  of  Hun¬ 
niades,  was  elected  King,  anno  1458,  ingrati¬ 
tude  for  his  father’s  great  fervices.  This  Prince 
built  the  famous  library  at  Buda  •,  and  died,  ’tis 
faid,  in  a  fit  of  anger  5  after  whofe  death, 

35.  Uladislaus,  King  of  Bohemia,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  crown  of  Hungary  by  the  favour  of 
the  late  Queen,  anno  1460  •,  after  whofe  death, 

36.  Lodowick,  his  fon,  fucceeded  him  both 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  anno 
1516.  He  was  a  brave  warlike  Prince*,  but  ven¬ 
turing  to  engage  Soli  man,  Emperor  of  the  Turks* 
with  unequal  numbers,  was  defeated,  and  falling 
into  a  morafs,  with  his  horfe  loaded  with  armour, 
perifhed  there,  not  being  found  till  fome  weeks 
after  the  battle.  To  him  fucceeded, 

57.  John,  Waywode of  Tranfilvania,  crowned 
King  of  Hungary,  anno  1526  5  but  driven  from 
the  throne  by  Ferdinand,  brother  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V,  who  had  married  Anne, 
the  fifter  of  King  Lodowick:  however,  So- 
liman,  the  Turkifh  Emperor,  reftored  him  to 
the  throne  again  5  but  his  rival  being  fupported 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  V, 

38.  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Auftria,  was 
crowned  King  of  Hungary,  anno  1527  *,  being  af¬ 
terwards  elected  Emperor  of  Germany. 

39.  Maximilian,  eldeft  fon  to  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand,  -was  crowned  King  of  the  Romans, 
Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  anno  15645  during  his 
father’s  life-time,  and  after  his  death  advanced  to 
the  imperial  throne. 

40.  Rodoi.ph,  fucceeded  his  father,  the  Em¬ 
peror  Maximilian  in  the  kingdom  of  Hunga¬ 
ry,  anno  1576  5  but  was  wheedled,  or  frightened* 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  by  his  brother, 

41.  Matthias,  who  afcended  the  throne* 
anno  16125  and  was  afterwards  elected  Emperor. 
He  was  a  fevere  ‘perfecutor  of  the  Proteftants, 
which  occafioned  that  infurre&ion  in  Bohemia, 
already  mentioned  in  treating  of  that  kingdom. 


42.  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Auftria,  and  CHAP, 
grandfon  to  Ferdinand  I,  fucceeded  Mat-  v* 
thias  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  as -well  as  *" 

in  his  other  dominions,  anno  1618. 

43.  Ferdinand  III,  fucceeded  his  father  in 
the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  a$  well  as  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  anno  1625  5  after  whofe  death, 

44.  Ferdinand  IV,  his  fon,  came  to  the 
crown,  anno  1 6 47  5  to  whom, 

45.  Leopold,  the  fon  of  Ferdinand,  fuc¬ 
ceeded,  anno  1658. 

46.  Joseph,  fon  to  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
was  crowned  King  of  Hungary,  hnno  1688,  in  his 
father’s  life-time  5  and  the  crown  entailed  by 
the  ftates  upon  the  heirs  of  his  body. 

47.  Charles,  the  late  Emperor,  brother 
of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  fucceeded  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Hungary,  and  all  his  other  hereditary 
dominions,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1711. 

Upon  perufing  this  table,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  Conftitvi- 
Hungarian  Kings,  it  appears  that  this  crown  has  tl0n* 
been  at  fome  times  hereditary,  and  at  others  elec¬ 
tive.  That  fometimes  their  Princes  have  aifted  ar¬ 
bitrarily,  and  at  others  been  limited  and  reftrained 
by  the  ftates.  That  there  have  been  innumerable 
ftruggles  between  the  crown  and  the  ftates  5  the 
crown  contending  to  increafe  it’s  power  and  pre¬ 
rogatives,  and  the  ftates  to  enlarge  their  privileges, 
and  put  limitations  on  the  prerogative.  ’Tis  fur- 
prizing  to  find  how  many  of  their  Kings  have 
been  depofed  or  murdered  either  by  factious  fub- 
jedts,  or  ambitious  rivals.  And  as  no  body  will 
fay  that  their  Kings  could  by  their  conftitution  le¬ 
gally  opprefs  their  fubjects  and  invade  their  pro¬ 
perties  5  fo  neither  will  any  one  fure  affirm,  that 
king-killing  is  part  of  the  conftitution  of  this,  or 
any  other  kingdom.  If  the  people  indeed  are  vefted 
with  the  fupreme  power,  and  kings  are  but  their 
officers,  and  accountable  to  them,  they  wili  have 
fome  pretence  for  refilling  and  dethroning  them, 
when  they  apprehend  they  a£t  contrary  to  the 
good  of  the  community  5  and  may,  without  the 
imputation  of  parricide,  do  juftice  upon  them,  in 
the  language  of  our  regicides,  that  the  reft  of  the 
Kings  of  the  earth  may  hear,  and  fear,  and  do  no 
more  fo  wickedly.  But  as  our  republicans  go  up¬ 
on  that  miftake,  that  Kings  can  have  no  legal  au¬ 
thority  but  what  is  conferred  on  them  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people,  and  therefore  their  Princes 
are  always  accountable  to  the  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  5  and  fince  there  is  fcarce  any  inftance  in  the 
world  that  the  majority  of  the  people  (the  multi¬ 
tude)  were  ever  confulted  in  the  election  of  a  mo¬ 
narch  or  fupreme  magiftrate,  their  fancied  power 
over  their  monarchs  muft  be  a  mere  chimasra  5  at 
leaft  in  all  thofe  countries  where  the  fupreme  ma¬ 
giftrate  is  not  elefted  by  a  majority  of  the  people  ; 
for  if  he  received  his  authority  from  another  hand, 
how  is  he  accountable  to  them  ?  unlefs  it  be  fiid* 
that  all  people  in  the  world  have,  and  ever  had, 
jure  divino ,  an  unalienable,  undefeazible  right  to 
call  their  fovereign  to  account,  depofe,  condemn, 
and  execute  him  whenever  they  in  their  wildoms 
conceive  he  does  not  promote  the  publick  good. 

For  ftiould  it  be  admitted  they  have  fuch  an  autho¬ 
rity,  does  not  every  one  know  how  incapable  the 
inferior  part  of  mankind  are  ot  judging  of  the 
conduct  of  their  Princes:  and  notwitftanding  the 
fpecious  pretences  of  maintaining  the  people’s 
rio-hts  and  privileges  by  infurre&ions,  and  attempts 
upon  the  throne,  does  it  not  ufually  appear,  that 
fome  ambitious  prince  or  nobleman  is  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  thefe  confpiracies,  and  only  flatters  the 

rabble 
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CHAP,  rabble  with  the  notion  of  their  undoubted  right 
v*  to  make  and  unmake  Kings,  till  by  their  affiftance 
the  confpirators  have  got  into  the  faddle,  and  ob¬ 
tained  their  ends*  and  then  thefe  noble  patriots 
commonly  laugh  at  the  many-headed-beaft  that 
has  advanced  them,  leaving  the  people  to  labour 
under  greater  burthens  than  they  did  before  *,  or 
perhaps  loading  them  with  infupportable  taxes  to 
maintain  their  own  poffeffion,  pretending  that  their 
eftabliffiment,  and  the  people’s  happinefs,  are  in- 
feparable  ?  But  furely  no  nation  has  ever  fuffered 
more  in  thefe  ftruggles,  for  power  between  the 
crown  and  the  hates,  than  the  Hungarians ;  for 
while  one  fide  called  in  the  Emperor,  the  other 
called  in  the  Turk,  to  their  affiftance,  and  made 
their  country  a  fcene  of  war  and  bloodfhed  for 
upwards  of  two  hundred  years  together,  till  in 
the  end,  the  German  Emperor  has  driven  the 
Turks  entirely  out  of  Hungary,  and  reduced  it 
to  the  form  of  a  province.  They  have  contended 
with  their  Princes  about  their  rights  and  privileges, 
till  the  imperial  eagle  has  decided  the  controverfy, 
by  devouring  both,  and  left  them  only  the  ffia- 
dow  of  their  antient  conftitution.  Their  ftates, 
or  dyet,  affemble  like  the  parliaments  of  France, 
for  form  fake,  or  rather  to  record  the  arbitrary 
decrees  of  the  Emperor,  and  by  fignifying  their 
confent  to  them,  take  off  the  odium  of  every  de- 
ftrudtive  fcheme  from  the  court,  and  derive  it  on 
themfelves.  By  which  means  probably,  their 
chains  are  now  fo  firmly  riveted,  that  their  flave- 
ry  will  be  everlafting  •,  unlefs  another  family  fhould 
be  eledted  to  the  imperial  crown,  and  then  they 
may  poffibly  have  another  ftruggle  for  their  dying 
liberties. 

At  the  coronation  of  the  Hungarian  Kings,  the 
people  antiently  ufed  to  affcmble  in  the  plain  cal¬ 
led  Rackes,  near  Pell,  (from  whence  a  general 
affembly  of  the  ftates  is  at  this  day  called  Rac- 
kos.)  Here  the  bifhops,  the  nobility,  and  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  feveral  counties  and  cities  ha¬ 
ving  unanimoufly  approved  of  the  perfon  propofed 
for  their  King,  who  was  ufually  the  next  in  fuc- 
ceffion,  he  was  conducted  to  Stuhl-Wieffemburg, 
or  Alba-Regalis,  where  he  was  prefented  to  the 
people  by  the  Palatine,  who  demanded  three  times 
whether  they  approved  of  the  new-eledted  King ; 
and  having  expreffed  their  confent,  he  delivered  a 
naked  fword  in  the  King’s  hand,  which  he  bran- 
diffied  eaft,  weft,  north,  and  fouth  :  then  he  was 
attended  to  the  great  church,  where  the  Archbi- 
fhop  of  Gran  holding  the  regal  robes  in  his  hand, 
again  demanded  of  the  people  whether  they  were 
fatisfied  with  the  King  eledt,  and  were  willing  to 
become  his  fubjedts ;  and  receiving  an  anfwer  in 
the  affirmative,  he  proceeded  to  perform  the  ufual 
rites  obferved  at  the  coronation  of  their  Kings ; 
after  which  the  prelates  and  nobility  carried  the 
arms,  and  other  reliques  of  King  Stephen  I, 
before  the  new  King,  in  a  fplendid  proceffion  to 
the  palace.  The  crown  of  Stephen,  their  firft 
King,  is  ftill  preferved  at  Prefburgh,  with  great 
veneration,  or  rather  fuperftition  and  no  Prince 
is  allowed  to  be  duly  crowned  with  any  other 
crown.  The  Hungarians  in  general,  believe  that 
the  fate  of  their  nation  depends  on  the  careful  pre- 
fervation  of  it,  and  in  all  their  calamities,  took  care 
to  convey  that  to  a  place  of  fecurity  :  nor  have  the 
Turks  been  lefs  folicitous  to  make  themfelves  ma¬ 
ilers  of  it,  than  the  natives  to  preferve  it,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  Hungarians  would  make  no  feru- 
ple  of  paying  their  allegiance  to  the  Grand 
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Seignior,  if  he  could  once  procure  King  Ste-  CHAP. 
phen’s  crown  to  be  fet  upon  his  head.  The  rea- 
fon  of  this  profound  veneration  for  King  Ste¬ 
phen’s  crown  has  been  already  intimated,  but  I 
have  fince  met  with  a  more  particular  account  of 
it,  viz.  that  King  Stephen  having  began  to 
propagate  the  Chriftian  religion  in  his  dominions, 
fent  Astricus,  Bifhop  of  Colocza,  to  Pope  Be¬ 
nedict  VII,  defiring  his  holinefs  to  confirm 
him  in  his  kingdom,  and  fend  him  a  crown  and 
other  regal  ornaments.  Myscha,  Duke  of  Po¬ 
land,  having  fent  an  embaffy  to  Rome  at  this  time 
on  the  fame  account,  and  a  crown  being  provided 
for  him,  the  day  before  it  was  to  be  fent  away,  an 
angel  appeared  to  the  Pope,  and  directed  him  to 
fend  the  crown  defigned  for  the  Poles,  to  Ste¬ 
phen,  King  of  Hungary  •,  which  was  done  ac¬ 
cordingly  :  and  the  Hungarians,  who  believe  this 
tradition  equally  with  any  article  of  their  faith, 
give  this  antique  relick  almoft  divine  adoration. 

The  perfon  of  the  greateft  authority  next  to  the  The  Pala- 
King,  was  the  Palatine,  or  guardian  of  the  king-  tine’s 
dom,  who  arrived  at  that  dignity  by  the  election  Power* 
of  the  ftates.  This  officer  had  the  firft  voice  in 
the  election  of  the  King,  was  guardian  to  the  in¬ 
fant  Princes  of  the  blood,  had  authority  to  af- 
femble  the  ftates  during  an  interregnum ,  to  hear 
all  petitions  brought  to  the  King,  to  confer  with 
ambaffadors  and  foreign  minifters,  and  report  their 
bufinefs  to  his  majefty  ;  and  during  a  vacancy  of 
the  throne,  to  take  the  adminiftration  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  into  his  hands. 

The  Archbiffiop  of  Gran  is  the  next  great  of-  Archbi- 
ficer,  being  Primate,  Pope’s  legate,  and  Chancel- 
lor  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  prefides  in  the  affembly  ran* 
of  the  ftates,  which  is  compofed  of  the  Bifhops, 
nobility,  reprefentatives  of  royal  cities,  &c. 

The  common  people  are  vaffals  to  their  refpec-  Condition 
five  Lords,  whofe  lands  they  live  upon,  whether  of  the 
they  belong  to  the  crown,  to  the  clergy,  the  no-  com™on 
bility,  or  gentry,  every  Lord  of  a  manor  is  proprie-  p  f 
tor  of  the  lands  in  his  manor,  as  it  was  formerly 
with  us,  and  the  people  who  ufe  them  are  his  fub¬ 
jedts,  and  receive  juftice  in  his  courts,  paying 
fuch  rents  and  fervices  as  their  Lord  is  pleafed  to 
impofe  upon  them.  But  thefe,  though  much  the 
majority  of  the  kingdom,  never  had  any  ffiare  in 
the  government,  or  the  election  of  their  Princes. 

It  was  indifferent  to  them,  whether  the  King  or 
the  nobility  prevailed,  they  always  were  flaves, 
and  ftill  are  like  to  be  fo,  having  no  liberties  or 
properties  but  what  are  at  the  difpofal  of  their  re- 
lpedtive  Lords. 

The  forces  that  this  kingdom  could  and  did  Forces 
raife,  when  they  were  governed  by  their  native  and  re- 
Princes,  were  very  confiderable,  as  appears  by  the  venues- 
oppofition  they  conftantly  gave  the  Turks,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  the  famous  Hunniades  had  the 
command  of  their  armies.  The  Emperor  at  pre- 
fent  raifes  what  forces  he  pleafes  ;  but  the  revenue 
of  the  kingdom  being  computed  at  no  more  than 
an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  which 
arifes  chiefly  from  the  mines  and  duties  laid  on 
cattle,  and  which  perhaps  is  half  of  it  taken  up  in 
paying  the  governors  and  great  officers  of  the  re- 
fpedtive  towns  and  provinces,  and  repairing  the 
fortifications  of  the  many  garrifon  towns  upon  the 
frontiers,  the  forces  maintained  out  of  the  proper 
revenue  of  Hungary,  are  far  from  being  fufficient 
to  defend  them  againft  the  Turks,  but  they  will 
always  ftand  in  need  of  the  affiftance  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  other  hereditary  countries ;  fo  that 

Hungary 
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CHAP.  Hungary  probably  does  not  bear  it’s  own  charges 
v-  at  prefent,.  notwithftanding  the  various  methods 
1U,— ^  made  ufe  of  by  the  imperial  minifters,  to  improve 
the  revenue.  And  here  we  may  obferve  once  for 
all,  that  many  kingdoms  which  made  a  confider- 
able  figure,  while  they  were  governed  by  their 
own  Princes,  after  they  have  become  provinces  to 
a  foreign  power,  have  fcarce  been  able  to  maintain 
the  charges  of  the  civil  government,  but  been  a 
burthen  to  the  Prince  who  has  gained  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  them.  The  reafon  whereof  I  take  to  be, 
that  the  eye  of  the  Prince  being  far  removed,  and 
the  province  opprefifed  and  exhaufted  by  rapacious 
officers  and  tax-gatherers,  who  regard  the  making 
their  own  fortunes  more  than  the  improvement  of 
the  country  ;  it  fares  as  it  does  with  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  eftate  which  lies  at  a  diftance  from  him, 
whofe  ftewards  and  agents  ufually  roll  in  money, 
while  the  eftate  yields  the  owner  little  or  nothing. 
Another  great  difadvantage  is,  that  where  the  in- 
tereft  of  any  province  comes  in  competition  with 
that  which  is  the  feat  of  the  government,  and  the 
refidence  of  the  fovereign,  the  diftant  province 
muft  be  fure  to  fuffer. 

But  to  return  to  the  Hungarian  forces.  Their 
horfe  are  denominated  Huffars,  and  their  foot 
Heydukes.  Several  regiments  of  the  former  ferved 
in  Flanders  in  the  late  wars.  Their  horfes  are 
fleet  and  well  managed,  but  of  the  fmalleft  for 
troopers.  The  Huffars  ride  fhort,  and  rife  in 
their  ftirrops  when  they  make  a  ftroke  with  their 
fcimetars,  to  give  the  blow  the  greater  force.  But 
thefe  troops  are  by  no  means  equal  to  the  Englifh 
or  Danifh  horfe,  whofe  weight  alone  will  bear 
them  down. 

The  Heydukes  are  very  far  from  being  good 
foot,  compared  with  regular  troops ;  but  take 
them  as  an  undifciplined  militia,  and  few  nations 
perhaps  can  produce  a  better.  They  ftill  retain 
the  Pyrrhical  dance,  with  naked  fwords  in  their 
hands,  brandifliing  them,  and  putting  themfelves 
into  an  hundred  terrible  poftures,  advancing,  re¬ 
treating,  turning  and  winding  about  with  great 
adlivity,  and  finging  all  the  while  to  their  own 
meafures. 

CHAP.  VI. 

’Treats  of  the  language ,  learning ,  and  religion  of 
the  Hungarians. 

Langua-  r 1  'HERE  is  fcarce  any  refemblance  between 
ges.  the  Hungarian  language,  and  that  of  any 

other  people,  except  the  Hebrew,  which  is  go¬ 
verned  by  points  and  accents,  as  this  is ;  the  leaft 
variation  of  an  accent  or  vowel  alters  the  fenfe  of 
a  word.  This  independency  on  other  languages, 
makes  it  learnt  with  difficulty  ;  and  few  foreigners 
attempt  it :  the  natives  therefore  for  the  fake  of 
commerce,  and  converfing  with  their  neighbours, 
efpecially  thofe  of  Poland,  are  bred  up  to  have  a 
tolerable  underftanding  of  the  Latin  tongue.  There 
is  fcarce  a  peafant  or  mechanick  in  fome  parts  of 
Hungary,  but  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  conver- 
fation  in  this  language  •,  I  fuppofe  in  the  fame  bar¬ 
barous  manner  that  Latin  is  fpoken  by  the  Dutch, 
who  feldom  trouble  themfelves  about  mood,  tenfe, 
or  concord. 

Learning.  Notwithftanding  the  Hungarians  do  not  want 
parts,  it  is  obferved  that  this  country  has  pro¬ 
duced  but  few  men  of  learning,  and  that  there  are 
no  confiderabie  fchools  or  univerfities  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ■*,  the  reafon  whereof  is  Laid  to  be,  that  Hun- 
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gary  has  been  almoft  a  perpetual  fcene  of  war.  CHAP. 
St  Jerome  and  St  Martin  indeed,  were  na-  V]- 
tives  of  this  country,  but  had  their  education  elle- 
where,  as  all  thofe  have  of  late  years,  who  have 
applied  themfelves  to  letters  ;  they  refort  either  to 
the  univerfities  of  Vienna,  Prague,  or  Breflaw,  for 
their  education. 

The  antient  inhabitants  of  this  country,  it  is  Religion^ 
faid,  had  fcarce  any  devotion  but  what  they  paid 
to  their  fword,  which  they  looked  upon  as  the 
great  prelerver  of  their  country,  and  the  terror  of 
their  enemies. 

The  Chriftian  religion  was  introduced  here  about 
the  year  1000,  by  King  Stephen,  as  has  been 
taken  notice  of  already.  The  Huflites  of  Bohemia 
propagated  their  opinions  here  in  the  XVth  cen¬ 
tury  •,  and  in  the  XVIth,  Luther’s  dodtrine 
prevailed  :  but  they  were  like  their  neighbours 
of  Bohemia,  divided  into  a  multitude  of  fects, 
fome  of  them  not  eafily  dcfenfible  •,  however,  all 
of  them  under  the  name  of  Proteftants,  gene¬ 
rally  joined  the  other  malecontents  and  the  Turks 
againft  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  their  fovereign, 
and  maintained  a  war  againft  him  for  many  years. 

In  the  late  wars  between  the  confederates  and  tire 
French,  they  pretty  much  embarraffed  the  affairs 
of  the  confederacy  under  the  condudt  of  Prince 
R  a  got  sic  i  and  Berezin  i,  the  Emperor  being 
obliged  to  withdraw  part  of  his  troops  from  the 
confederate  army,  to  make  head  againft  them. 
Ragotski,  though  he  had  been  fo  long  the 
defender  of  the  Proteftant  intereft  in  Hungary, 
as  he  pretended,  was  perverted  to  Popery  by  the 
Jefuits  in  his  declining  years,  while  he  refided 
in  Turkey.  By  the  laft  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Grand  Seignior,  in  the  year 
1718,  nothing  was  ftipulated  in  favour  of  the 
Proteftants  and  other  malecontents  •,  but  on  the 
contrary,  the  Turks  engaged  that  neither  Ra¬ 
gotski,  Berezini,  Count  Forg a tz,  or  any 
of  their  leaders,  fhould  be  permitted  to  approach 
the  frontiers  of  Hungary  :  fo  that  the  poor  Pro¬ 
teftants  of  that  kingdom  are  now  left  entirely  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Emperor,  ar.d  have  nothing  to 
depend  on  but  the  interceffion  of  the  Princes  of 
their  communion  to  his  Imperial  Majefty. 

Hungary  is  now  entirely  refeued  out  of  the  The  rea- 
hands  of  the  Turks,  and  Chriftianity  the  only  re-  the  ^ 

ligion  profeffed  in  any  of  it’s  provinces  5  and  might  Peror  s 

have  been  fo  much  fooner,  if  the  Proteftants  of  maj.e  n0 
Flungary,  who  were  very  numerous,  had  not  had  greater 
reafon  to  apprehend  greater  feverities  from  the  Im-  progrefs 
perialifts  than  from  the  Grand  Seignior.  For  luch  j"0Tur* 
is  the  ufage  of  the  Roman  Catholicks,  wherever  ' 
they  prevail,  that  they  will  admit  of  no  other  de¬ 
nomination  of  Chriftians  to  live  amongft  them  : 
whereas  the  Turk,  like  the  Dutch,  allows  liberty 
of  confcience  to  all,  only  requiring  of  his  fubjedts 
that  are  not  of  the  eftablifhed  religion,  a  trifling 
tax,  which  is  fcarce  felt  by  them.  Walachia  and 
Moldavia  alfo  had  long  fince  thrown  off  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  yoke,  if  they  could  have  expected  better 
quarter  from  the  Chriftian  Princes  of  the  weft, 
than  they  meet  with  from  the  Grand  Seignior : 
for  being  all  of  the  Greek  communion,  they  know 
from  a  multitude  of  precedents,  that  the  firft 
ftep  that  will  be  taken,  after  there  putting  them¬ 
felves  under  the  protedlion  of  any  Chriftian  power, 
will  be  to  make  them  renounce  the  Greek  church, 
and  conform  to  the  Latin,  as  the  Venetians  were 
attempting  to  do  in  the  Morea  which  gave  a  ge¬ 
neral  difguft  to  that  people,  and  occafioned  the 
Hidden  lofs  of  that  province  in  the  late  war. 

^  Y  Another 
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C  Ji  A  P.  Another  thing  which  puts  a  great  ftop  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Emperor’s  arms  in  Turkey,  is,  that 

V  '  the  Princes  of  Europe  are  jealous  of  the  growing 
greatnefs  of  the  Auftrian  family  ;  and  think  them- 
felves  fafer,  while  Romania,  Greece,  and  other 
Turkifh  provinces  in  Europe,  are  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  than  if  they  were 
in  the  poffdfion  of  the  Emperor,  who  would  then 
be  in  a  capacity  of  giving  law  to  the  reft  of  the 
Princes  of  Europe  :  and  being  mafter  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  the  Black-Sea,  and  the  Archipelago,  would 
be  able  to  put  what  limitations  he  pleafed  on  the 
Turkey  trade  •,  and  indeed,  to  ingrofs  the  whole  to 
himfelf.  What  could  have  hindered  the  Imperia- 
lifts,  after  the  taking  of  Belgrade,  and  Temefwaer, 
in  the  late  war,  from  marching  to  the  very  gates 
of  Conftantinople,  if  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  had 
not  interpofed  their  mediation  •,  and  the  Englilh, 
by  the  virtue  of  the  fervices  they  had  done,  and 
were  doing  for  his  imperial  Majefty  in  Italy,  and 
Sicily,  prevailed  with  him  to  be  content  with  the 
countries  he  had  gained  the  poffefiion  of?  The 
Turks  thought  themfelves  infinitely  obliged  to  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch,  for  the  fervices  they  did  them 
in  this  particular  •,  for  they  looked  upon  their  Eu¬ 
ropean  dominions  to  be  in  a  very  defperate  con¬ 
dition.  But  the  truth  is,  we  had  no  defire  to  fee 
the  Imperialifts  approach  nearer  to  the  fhores  of 
the  Black-Sea,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

As  to  the  advancement  of  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion,  and  deftroying  the  Mahometan  empire ; 
this,  the  Princes  of  Europe  do  not  much  concern 
themfelves  about  at  prefent.  They  might  if  they 
pleafed,  in  one  campaign,  drive  the  Turks  over 
the  Hellefpont :  or  the  Emperor  would  do  it  alone, 
if  they  would  fit  frill,  and  not  attack  his  domi¬ 
nions  on  this  fide.  But  what,  fay  they,  fhall  we 
get  by  this,  but  hazard  the  raifing  another  uni- 
verfal  monarch,  who  will  at  belt  treat  us  as  his 
tributaries  ?  whereas,  the  Turks  is  already  fo  low, 
that  we  have  little  to  apprehend  from  him :  on 
the  contrary,  he  may  be  of  great  ufe  to  us  if 
any  afpiring  monarch  in  Chriftendom  fhould  at- 
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tempt  to  enflave  the  reft.  And  it  has  been  fre-  CHAP, 
quently  faid  of  late,  that  in  cafe  of  a  religious  war  VI- 
in  Europe,  the  Turk  may  probably  prove  a  good 
Proteftant,  or  at  leaft  an  allie  to  the  Proteftants  ; 
nay,  the  Emperor  has  already  complained,  that 
fome  Proteftant  powers  have  endeavoured  to  incite 
the  Grand  Seignior,  the  great  enemy  of  the  Chri¬ 
ftian  name,  to  invade  his  dominions :  in  which, 
fay  fome,  there  may  be  no  great  hurt  neither  ;  for 
did  not  the  French  do  the  fame  when  they  were 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  confederates  ?  But  to 
proceed  to  the  Hungarian  antiquities. 

The  Romans  having  been  a  great  while  ma-  Antiqul- 
fters  of  Hungary,  there  are  every  day  found  here  ties. 
Roman  coins,  medals,  and  other  monuments  of 
antiquity.  It  feems  the  Emperors  Aurelian, 
Probus,  and  Grati  an,  were  born  inPannonia: 
and  a  great  number  of  Latin  infcriptions  are  ftill 
to  be  feen  in  the  country.  Cuspinian  obferves, 
that  a  better  account  may  be  colle&ed  of  eight 
Emperors  and  Kings,  from  the  medals  and  in¬ 
fcriptions  which  are  found  in  Hungary,  than  was 
ever  given  us  by  the  belt  hiftorians.  And  Z  a  mo- 
si  us  affirms,  there  are  coins  to  be  met  with  here, 
that  give  us  the  true  portraitures  of  Lysima- 
chus,  Alexander  the  Great,  Philip  of 
Macedon,  Darius,  and  other  antient  heroes. 

Near  the  town  of  Deva,  Natalis  Comes  re¬ 
lates,  that  the  peafants  found  a  great  quantity  of 
thefe  antient  medals  of  gold,  which  were  difco- 
vered  by  a  fudden  torrent  j  each  of  thefe,  to  the 
number  of  many  thoufands,  weighed  two  or  three 
crowns  a-piece,  and  had  on  one  fide,  the  image 
of  Lysimachus,  and  on  the  reverie,  Victo¬ 
ria.  And  with  thefe  medals,  were  found  a  gol¬ 
den  ferpent,  it  being  a  cuftom  among  the  antients 
to  bury  a  ferpent  with  their  hidden  treafures,  fig- 
nifying  thereby  a  faithful  keeper. 

The  arms  of  At  til  a,  the  Hun,  once  fove-  Arms, 
reign  of  this  country,  are  faid  to  have  been  Gules, 
a  Falcon  difplayed,  Or,  membred  and  crowned  Ar¬ 
gent.  But  the  arms  of  the  kingdom  at  this  time, 
are  barrenife  of  eight  Gules  and  Argent. 
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CHAP.  I. 


' Treats  of  the  name ,  filiation ,  and  extent  of  T ranjilvania  •,  and  of  the  air ,  firings ,  rivers,  and  mountains . 


Bounds 
and  ex¬ 
tent. 


RANSILVANlA,  part  of  the  antient 
Dacia,  was  fo  called  by  the  Romans, 
from  it’s  being  fituated  beyond  thofe 
forefts  which  feparate  it  from  Hunga¬ 
ry  and  Walachia:.  It  is  called  alfo  by  the  natives 
Erdely,  or  Ardeli,  which  in  their  language,  figni- 
fies  a  wood,  or  foreft  ;  and  by  the  Germans, 
Sieben  Burgen*  alluding  to  the  leven  fortreffes,  or 
ftrong  places,  which  were  ere&ed  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  by  the  antient  Pannonians,  to  keep 
the  inhabitants  in  fubjedtion. 

It  is  bounded  by  the  Crapack,  or  Carpathian 
mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Poland  towards 
the  north  ;  by  Moldavia  towards  the  eaft,  from 
which  it  is  alfo  feparated  by  a  long  ridge  of  hills ; 
by  Walachia  and  part  of  Hungary  on  the  fouth, 
and  by  Hungary  towards  the  weft  :  extending  from 
forty-five  degrees  odd  minutes,  to  forty-eight  de¬ 
grees  north  latitude,  and  from  the  twenty-fecond 
to  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  longitude,  reckoning 
From  the  meridian  of  London  :  being  about  forty 
leagues  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  about 
as  many  from  eaft  to  weft. 

The  air  is  exceffive  hot  in  fummer,  the  country 
being  furrounded  by  woods  and  mountains  •,  but 
not  quite  fo  un healthful  as  in  Hungary.  Their 
fprings  are  unwholfome,  which  is  faid  to  proceed 
rivers,  and  from  their  pafling  through  a  fulphureous  foil, 
moun-  The  principal  rivers  are,  i.  The  Alt,  or  Atlanta, 
which  rifes  in  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  falls 
into  the  Danube ;  being  by  the  laft  peace  made 
the  boundary  between  the  German  and  Ottoman 
empires  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Danube.  2. 
The  Marofch,  or  Merifh,  which  arifes  alfo  in  the 
Crapack  mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Teyffe. 
3.  The  river  Samos,  which  rifing  near  Claufen- 
berg,  takes  it’s  courfe  to  the  north- weft,  and  hav¬ 
ing  palTed  near  Tockay  in  Hungary,  falls  into 
the  Teyffe  not  many  leagues  below  it.  Befides 
the  mountains  already  mentioned  on  the  confines 
of  this  country,  there  are  feveral  other  hills  of 
lefs  note,  covered  with  woods  in  the  middle  of 
the  country. 


The  air. 


Springs, 


tarns. 


CHAP.  It 

Treats  of  the  'provinces  and  chief  towns  in  Tran - 

Jilvania. 

IN  this  country  inhabit  four  feveral  people,  very 
different  in  their  original,  as  well  as  in  their 
language,  laws,  and  cuftoms  :  but  all  united  under 
one  Prince.  The  firft  ftile  themfelves  Saxons-, 
fuppofed  to  be  a  colony  of  the  antient  Tranfilva- 
nians,  or  Dacians,  who  are  poffelfed  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  called  Sieben  Burgen,  or  Seven  Towns,  con¬ 
taining  near  two  thirds  Of  the  country.  2.  The 
Siculi,  the  pofterity  of  the  Huns,  who  inhabit  the 
north-eaft,  near  the  Crapack  mountains.  3.  The 
Hungarians,  who  refide  towards  the  confines  of 
Hungary  and  Walachia.  And,  4.  The  Cingars, 
or  Gypfies,  who  pitch  their  tents  all  over  the 
country  ;  a  fort  of  licenfed  thieves  and  pick-poc¬ 
kets,  who  having  done  fome  fervice  to  a  Tranfil- 
vanian  Prince,  obtained  extraordinary  privileges  ; 
and  pretend  fome  of  them  to  be  defcended  from 
the  Tranfilvanian  Waiwodes:  But  they  have  this 
to  recommend  them  beyond  our  vagrants  of  the 
fame  kind,  that  they  will  often  work  hard,  efpe- 
cially  as  fmiths  and  tinkers,  and  procure  a  living 
that  way  when  fortune-telling  grows  dull. 

That  part  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Saxons, 
is  fubdivided  into  five  counties,  viz.  1.  Altland. 
2.  Landvordenwald.  3.  Bruckland.  4.  Vein- 
land.  And*  5.  Nofnerland.  But  the  particular 
bounds  of  thefe  counties  I  don’t  find  any  where 
defcribed,  and  therefore  muft  content  myfelf  with 
enquiring  into  the  fituation  of  their  chief  towns. 
And,  1.  Hermanftat,  the  capital  of  Tran fil vania, 
is  fituate  in  the  middle  of  a  large  plain  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  river  Cibin*  in  the  latitude  of  forty- 
fix  degrees  odd  minutes,  about  fourfcore  miles 
north-eaft  of  Temefwaer.  It  was  antiently  the- 
feat  of  their  Princes,  as  it  is  now  of  the  governor 
of  the  province  ;  and  is  the  fee  of  a  Bifhop,  fuf- 
fragan  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Colocza  in  Hungary. 
The  place  is  efteemed  ftrong,  and  the  houfes  well 
built ;  the  ftreets  broad  enough  to  admit  of  canals 
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CHAP,  in  the  middle  of  them,  which  are  filled  by  the 
neighbouring  river.  The  courts  of  judicature  for 
the  Saxons  are  held  here  ;  and  they  have  a  pretty 
good  trade  in  cloth  and  mead.  The  air  is  un¬ 
healthful  ;  but  the  reigning  diftemper  is  the  gout, 
from  wnich  few  are  free  •,  faid  to  proceed  from  a 
parricular  fort  of  wine  made  hereabouts.  2.  Cron- 
Itat,  or  Corona,  fituate  about  fifty  miles  to  the 
north-eaft  of  Hermanftat,  is  pleafantly  fituated 
in  the  midft  of  vineyards  ;  and  tolerably  well  for¬ 
tified.  The  citizens  are  all  Saxons,  without  the 
leaft  mixture  of  Hungarians,  or  any  other  nation  ; 
fo  that  here  their  language  is  fpoken  in  the  greateft 
purity.  3.  Fogaras,  a  fmall  city  on  the  river  At¬ 
lanta,  twenty-five  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Cron- 
fbat.  4.  Segefvvaer,  or  Schdberg,  fituate  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Cockle,  thirty  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Hermanftat,  ufually  compared  to 
Buda;  one  part  of  it'lying  on  the  fide' of  a  hill, 
and  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  5.  Me- 
gies,  fituate  on  the  river  Cockle,  feventeen  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Segelwaer,  in  a  plain  full  of  vine¬ 
yards,  from  whence  the  country  is  called  Wine 
Land.  6.  Nofenftat,  orBiftricia,  fituate  near  the 
Crapack  mountains,  fourfcore  miles  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  Hermanftat  ;  four  miles  from  whence 
lie  the  gold  mines  of  Rodna.  7.  Claufenburg, 
olim  Claudiopolis,  fituate  on  the  river  Samos,  fifty 
miles  north-weft  of  Hermanftat;  a  large  populous 
place  where  the  ftates  of  Tranfilvania  ufed  to 
meet. 

Hungari-  The  divifion  inhabited  by  the  Hungarians, 
an  quarter.  contajns  gve  countjeS}  vjZi  j  Alba  Julia.  2. 

Huniad.  3.  Thorda.  4.  Dohoka.  And,  5. 
Zatmar.  The  chief  towns  whereof  are,  1.  Alba 
Weiffen-  Julia,  called  by  the  Germans  Weiflfenburg,  fituate 
kurS-  on  the  river  Lompay,  twenty-five  miles  weft  of 
Hermanftat.  It  received  it’s  name  from  Juli  a 
Augusta,  mother  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus  Pius:  and  was  the  capital  city  of 
the  Kings  ol  Dacia, and  at  that  time,  twenty  miles 
in  circumference.  2.  Deva,  fituate  twenty-eight 
miles  fouth  of  Weiflenburg ;  remarkable  for  it’s 
excellent  wines,  and  for  the  pafs  near  it  through 
the  iron  gate  mountains,  formerly  of  great  confe- 
quence,  till  the  imperial  frontier  was  extended  be¬ 
yond  it  by  the  laft  peace. 

The  Si-  The  conntry  of  the  Siculi  is  fituated  on  the 
euli.  north-eaft  part  of  Tranfilvania;  and  contains 
feven  connties,  viz.  1.  Markozeck.  2.  Girgio. 
3.  Utvarthel.  4.  Chick.  5.  Kifdi.  6.  Orbay. 
7.  Schepfi.  Their  capital  towns  being  of  the 
lame  names ;  but  do  not  feem  worth  a  particular 
defcription. 

CHAP.  III. 

Treats  cf  the  nature  of  the  foil ,  corn,  fruits,  minerals, 
cattle ,  trade,  and  manufactures  of  the  Tranfilva- 
nians  ;  and  of  their  habits  and  cuftoms. 

The  foil.  F  H  E  foil  of  Tranfilvania  is  exceeding  fruitful : 

j|_  the  wheat  efteemed  the  beft  in  Europe  ;  and 
fo  plentiful,  that  the  peafants  eat  no  other  bread : 
barley  does  not  fuit  their  foil  fo  well,  and  there¬ 
fore  they  brew  little  beer  ;  but  that  defedt  is  fup- 
plied  with  plenty  of  good  wine,  inferior  only  to 
Cattle.  that  of  Hungary.  In  their  meadows  and  paftures 
they  feed  vaft  herds  of  large  oxen,  which  increafe 
fo  upon  them,  that  a  fat  ox  may  be  purchafed  for 
the  value  of  twenty  {hillings  in  the  country,  but 
driven  to  market  into  Auftria,  will  yield  twelve 
or  fifteen  pounds.  They  have  alfo  a  good  breed 
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of  horfes,  very  much  efteemed  by  foreigners.  CHAP. 
Their  woods  afford  plenty  of  bees  and  honey,  _j 

with  which  they  make  a  fort  of  mead,  which  is  Bees< 
highly  valued,  mixing  the  honey  with  feveral  other 
pleaflint  ingredients.  Their  forefts  abound  with  Venifon. 
all  kinds  of  venifon,  deer,  wild  boars,  hares,  &c.  wild 
Their  hares  much  larger  than  with  us,  and  a  more  bcafts* 
valuable  fur.  They  have  alfo  wild  horfes  of  in¬ 
credible  fwiftnefs,  whofe  mains  hang  almoft  down 
to  the  ground.  Some  parts  of  the  country  are  in- 
fefted  by  wolves  and  bears,  which  run  together  in 
herds,  and  in  hard  weather;  do  great  mischief  a- 
mong  their  cattle.  But  to  conclude  this  head, 
fays  my  author,  the  country  is  fo  well  provided 
with  all  manner  of  neceffaries  and  conveniences, 
that  either  the  fields,  woods,  rivers,  hills,  or  plains 
can  afford,  that  'there  feems  great  reafon  for  the 
antient  draughts  On  Trajan’s  medals ;  whereon 
the  goddefs  Cer  es  was  reprefented  with  a  cornu¬ 
copia  in  her  right-hand,  and  in  her  left,  a  table 
with  this  infcription,  Abundantia  Dacia;, 

The  Tranfilvanians  have  fome  mines  of  gold.  Minerals, 
and  other  metals  in  their  mountains,  but  not  fo 
many  as  in  Hungary.  Their  chief  mines  are  ei¬ 
ther  at  Sculatti,  or  at  Rimli  Dominurdtz,  in  the 
laft  of  which  there  have  been  found  large  lumps 
of  virgin  gold,  which  has  been  coined  without  pu¬ 
rifying  ;  and  gave  occafion  for  ftriking  the  old 
Roman  medal  ftill  to  be  met  with,  on  which 
Dacia  was  reprefented  by  a  goddefs  with  a  book 
open  in  her  right-hand,  wherein  was  written  Aur. 

■pur.  or  pure  gold.  Their  beft  filver  mines  are  • 

near  Olfera  and  Radna,  where  are  alfo  feveral 
copper  mines  in  which  they  fometimes  meet  with 
a  vein  of  gold.  There  is  plenty  of  fteel  at  Cyck, 
and  of  iron  at  Thorofch  and  Huniad;  and  they 
frequently  meet  with  brimftone  and  ifinglafs  in 
their  copper  mines.  They  have  alfo  fuch  quan-  Salt, 
tities  of  rock  fait  in  the  county  of  Maromarus, 
that  they  export  it  to  other  countries. 

The  only  manufacture  befides  thofe  of  copper,  Manufac- 
iron,  and  fteel,  is  that  of  cloth,  of  which  they  do  tures* 
not  export  any  great  quantities.  What  they  fend  Trade, 
abroad  is  chiefly  fat  cattle,  wine,  mead,  rock  fait, 
copper  and  iron  wares ;  and  a  country  fo  well 
flocked  with  all  manner  of  provifions  and  necefia- 
ries,  was  it  under  the  government  of  it’s  own 
Prince,  muft  make  a  tolerable  figure  in  the  world  ; 
but  being  a  diftant  province  belonging  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  Emperor,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  extra¬ 
ordinary  advantages,  Tranfilvania  is  fcarce  ever 
mentioned  as  part  of  Europe ;  and  our  people 
know  lefs  of  it  than  of  the  remoteft:  countries  in 
the  Eaft  or  Weft-Indies. 

The  habits  of  the  Saxons  of  Tranfilvania,  are  a  Habitsand 
waiftcoat,  over  which  they  wear  a  fhort  loofe  coat  cudoms- 
lined  with  fur  :  their  breeches  and  ftockings  fit 
clofe  to  the  leg  and  thigh,  and  are  all  of  a  piece ; 
the  heels  of  their  fhoes  are  made  of  a  plate  of  iron  ; 
and  on  their  heads  they  wear  a  kind  of  dragoon’s 
cap  lined  with  fur.  By  their  drinking,  fays  my 
author,  one  would  think  them  related  to  the 
Saxons  of  Germany  ;  for  they  never  look  upon 
themfelves  to  be  acquainted  with  a  man  till  they 
have  been  drunk  with  him ;  and  at  a  drinking 
match,  while  the  mufick  plays,  they  keep  time  with 
their  cups  by  ftriking  them  one  againft  another. 

They  celebrate  their  funerals  in  much  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Irifh  do.  Their  women  in  a  dif- 
mal  howl,  recite  all  the  memorable  pafifages  in  the 
life  of  the  deceafed ;  exprefling  by  their  tears, 
fighs,  and  groans  the  utmoft  defpair  and  forrow  for 
their  lofs. 


As 
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CHAP.  As  to  the  Hungarians  who  inhabit  this  country, 
J*1-  I  find  nothing  different  in  their  manners,  or.  ha¬ 
bits,  from  thofe  of  Hungary  :  and  the  Siculi  are 
chiefly  taken  notice  of  for  their  ridiculous  pride, 
like  the  Wcllh,  they  all  pretend  to  be  defcended 
from  fome  antient  noble  family  :  not  a  hufband- 
man,  or  fhepherd,  butaffumes  a  title  of  honour  very 
unfuitable  to  the  meannefs  of  his  fortune  and  em¬ 
ployment.  As  to  the  Cingars,  or  Gypfies,  who 
inhabit  this  country,  thefe  are  a  vagabond  race, 
already  defcribed  at  large  in  treating  of  Egypt  and 
other  parts  of  Turkey. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Contains  an  abfiraB  of  the  antient  and  modern  hijlory 
of  the  Tran/tlvajiians ,  and  the  prefent  fate  of  re¬ 
ligion  there. 

Hiltory  of  ANSI  LV  A  N I  A,  as  has  been  obferved, 

I  is  only  the  weftern  part  of  the  antient  Dacia, 
which  comprehended  Moldavia,  and  Walachia, 
(now  tributary  to  the  Turk,  and  defcribed  in 
Turkey)  as  well  as  Tranfilvania.  Lysimachus, 
one  of  Alexander’s  generals,  was  the  firft  who 
fubdued  this  people,  but  has  left  us  no  account  of 
their  manners  and  cuftoms,  or  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  next  time  we  hear  of  them,  is  from 
Julius  C^sar,  when  they  made  frequent  in- 
curfions  into  the  Roman  territories.  Caesar  re- 
pulfed  their  forces,  and  compelled  them  to  be¬ 
come  tributary  to  the  Roman  ftate  during  his  ad- 
miniftration  •,  but  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
they  broke  in  upon  the  empire  again  ;  and  Len- 
tulus  being  fent  againft  them,  fortified  the 
fouthern  banks  of  the  Danube,  as  the  beft  means 
to  prevent  their  incurfions  for  the  future.  The 
Emperor  Trajan  defeated  their  laft  King  De- 
cebalus,  who  threw  himfelf  upon  his  fword 
on  the  lofs  of  the  battle  *,  and  his  country  was 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province  :  but  the  Da¬ 
cians  afterwards  making  frequent  infurreCtions,  the 
Emperor  Aur  elian  tranfplanted  the  Roman  co¬ 
lonies,  and  the  civilized  natives  to  the  fouthern 
fide  of  the  Danube,  about  Bulgaria  and  Servia  ; 
from  whence  that  country  obtained  the  name  of 
New  Dacia.  Old  Dacia,  of  which  Tranfilvania 
was  part,  being  thus  deferted  by  the  Romans,  the 
beft  part  of  the  natives  was  fubdued  by  the  Goths, 
who  kept  poffeffion  of  it  till  they  were  driven  over 
the  Danube  by  the  Huns,  who  became  lords  of 
Tranfilvania,  and  Hungary,  much  about  the  fame 
Tranfilva-  time.  Stephen,  the  firft  King  of  Hungary, 
macon-  fubdued  Tranfilvania,  and  introduced  Chriftianity 
the  Kin5/  t^ere  '»  after  which,  it  was  reputed  a  province  of 
of  Hun-  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  governed  by  an 
gary.  Hungarian  viceroy,  ftiled  in  their  language  a 

Waiwode.  Waiwode  ;  and  thus  Tranfilvania  was  governed 
from  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1000,  to  the 
year  1526;  when  Lewis  King  of  Hungary  dying 
without  ifiue  male,  John,  Waiwode  of  Tran¬ 
filvania,  was  by  a  faCtion  eleCted  King  of  Hungary, 
in  oppofition  to  Ferdinand,  brother  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  John,  not  finding  him¬ 
felf  a  match  for  the  Emperor,  firft  fled  into  Po¬ 
land,  where  having  remained  fome  time,  Soly- 
man  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  invited  him  tore- 
turn  to  Tranfilvania,  promifing  to  fupport  his 
John,  the  intereft  :  whereupon,  John  afiumed  the  title  of 
firft  Prince  Prince  of  Tranfilvania,  independent  of  Hungary, 
of  Tran-  agreeing  at  the  fame  time  to  pay  a  fmall  tribute 
:  vania‘  to  the  Turk,  by  way  of  acknowledgment  for  his 
VOL.  II. 


protection.  After  the  death  of  this  Prince,  his  CHAP- 
fon  John  fucceeded  him  in  the  principality  of  Iv- 
Tranfilvania,  and  was  alfo  eleCted  and  crowned 
King  of  Hungary*,  which  occafioned  a  bloody 
war  between  the  Emperor,  and  the  Turk,  who 
fuppbrted  John  •,  but  a  truce  being  concluded 
for  eight  years,  Hungary  was  yielded  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  Tranfilvania  confirmed  to  Prince  John  ; 
who  dying  without  ifiue,  Stephen  Bathori  Stephen 
fucceeded  him,  and  was  afterwards  eleCted  King  ^atho- 
of  Poland.  When  his  brother  Christopher  ri' 
Bathori  fucceeded  him  in  the  principality  of  Chr1s* 
Tranfilvania.  After  whofe  death,  Sigismond  Batho- 
liis  fon  fucceeded  to  the  principality  ;  and  throw-  ri, 
ing  off  his  fubje&ion  to  the  Turk,  entered  into  an  Sicis- 
alliance  with  the  Emperor  Rodolph  ;  by  whom  mond. 
he  was  admitted  to  a  vote  in  the  dyet  at  Ratifbon, 
and  declared  a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  on  condition 
that  on  failure  of  ifiue  the  principality  of  Tran¬ 
filvania  fhould  be  re-annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Hungary,  but  Sigismond  afterwards  quarrelling 
with  the  Emperor,  was  driven  out  of  his  princi¬ 
pality.  After  him  Sigismond  Ragotski  Sicis- 
took  upon  him  the  title  of  Prince  ;  but  finding  mond 
himfelf  unable  to  contend  with  the  Emperor,  foon  Ragot* 
after  refigned  it.  Whereupon,  Gabriel  Ba- 
thori  afiumed  the  government;  and  to  fecure  BRIEL 
his  poffeffion,  put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  Batho- 
the  Turk.  To  him  fucceeded  Bethlem  Ga-  ri- 
bor,  who  being  fupported  by  Achmet  the  Bethlem 
Turkifli  Emperor,  he  entered  into  a  war  with.  Gabor- 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II,  in  behalf  of  Fr  e  - 
derick  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  eleCted 
King  of  Bohemia,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  a 
good  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  and  Mo¬ 
ravia;  and  dying  in  the  year  1629,  the  ftates 
complimented  his  widow  with  the  principality  ; 
but  flie  finding  herfelf  unqualified  for  the  high  of¬ 
fice,  refigned  the  principality  to  Prince  George  Geor cs 
Ragotski,  who,  under  the  protection  of  the  RaG0T‘ 
Turk,  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Emperor.  To  SKI* 
whom  fucceeded  George  Ragotski  II,  his  George 
fon,  but  the  Turks  proclaimed  AchatiusBart-  Ragot- 
chay  Prince  of  Tranfilvania  in  his  life-rime  SkI 
and  afterwards  beheading  Achatius,  JoHif  Acha" 
Kimen  was  eleCted  Prince  by  the  ftates  ;  but  the  ‘  ^ 
Turks  refuting  to  confirm  him,  he  was  cut  in  pieces  |°E”N 
by  their  faCtion  i  and  Michael  Abafei  fuc- 
ceeded  him,  anno  1661  ;  who,  with  theconfent  of  CHael 
the  ftates  of  Tranfilvania,  refigned  this  principality  Abaffi. 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  as  King  of  Hungary, 
for  ever  ;  as  appears  by  an  aCt  of  that  Prince  and 
the  ftates,  dated  at  Hermanftat,  anno  1688  :  and 
the  Imperialifts  immediately  put  garrifons  into  all 
the  fortified  towns.  Upon  the  death  of  Abaffi, 
anno  1690,  the  Emperor  appointed  the  Prince  his 
fon  Waiwode  of  the  country,  in  oppofition  to 
Count  Teckel  1,  and  the  Ottoman  Port.  And 
the  principality  of  Tranfilvania  remains  now  incor-  Tranfil- 
porated  with  the  crown  of  Hungary  under  the  im-  E“‘^nt'd 
perial  protection  ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz  ^^Hun- 
and  Pafferowitz,  this  principality  was  confirmed  to  gary. 
the  Emperor  by  the  Turks. 

The  eftablifhed  religion  in  Tranfilvania  is  the  Religion.’ 
Roman  Catholick,  as  in  all  the  reft  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  hereditary  dominions  ;  but  here  are  great 
numbers  of  Lutherans,  Calvinifts,  and  other  Pro- 
teftants  of  all  denominations,  who  are  great  fuf- 
ferers  on  account  of  their  religion  :  the  feverity 
exercifed  towards  them,  has  been  one  occafion  of 
the  many  infurreCtions  here,  as  well  as  in  Hun- 
o-ary.  But  mifehief  is,  that  when  any  of  the 
°  o  Z  Proteftant 
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CHAP.  Proteftant  powers  of  Europe  interpofe  in  their  be- 
IV5  half,  and  defire  that  they  may  enjoy  the  fame  pri- 
vileges  with  his  imperial  Majefty’s  other  fubje&s ; 
they  are  anfwered  by  another  requeft,  namely, 
that  the  Papifts  in  Proteftant  countries  may  enjoy 


equal  privileges  with  the  Proteftants ;  which  when  CHAP, 
the  Proteftant  Princes  think  fit  to  comply  with,  Iv- 
poflibly  their  brethren  in  the  Emperor’s  hereditary 
dominions  will  be  indulged  in  like  manner. 


THE 

PRESENT  STATE 

OF  THE 

Frontier  Provinces  of  the  Empire. 


CHAP.  I. 

Treats  of  the  -province  of  Sclavonia. 


Sclavonia 
and  Rat- 
zia. 


Boanda- 
ries  and 
extent. 


Face  of 
the  coun¬ 
try  and 
foil. 


Chief 

towns. 


Pofega. 


UN  D  E  R  the  head  of  Sclavonia  I  include 
Ratzia,  which  is  only  the  fouth-eaft 
part  of  this  province,  fo  denominated 
from  one  of  the  counties,  or  fubdivi- 
fions,  called  Ratzen,  and  the  people  Ratzians,  or 
rather  Rafcians,  in  the  accounts  we  receive  from 
thofe  parts.  The  antient  Sclavonia  contained  ma¬ 
ny  large  countries  ;  fome  extended  it  from  the 
Adriatick,  almoft  to  the  Euxine  fea,  but  I  don’t 
find  any  two  writers  agreed  as  to  it’s  dimenfions ; 
however,  certain  it  is,  the  Sclavonian  language  ob¬ 
tained,  and  is  ft  ill  fpoken  in  many  kingdoms  of 
Europe. 

The  modern  Sclavonia  is  bounded  by  the  rivers 
Drave  and  Danube,  which  feparate  it  from  Hun¬ 
gary,  towards  the  north  and  eaft  ;  by  the  river 
Save,  which  divides  it  from  Servia  and  Bofnia  on 
the  fouth,  and  by  Stiria  on  the  weft  ;  and  is  com¬ 
puted  to  be  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  between  fifty  and  fixty  miles  in  breadth.  The 
air  is  good,  the  country  for  the  moft  part  level, 
and  not  too  much  incumbered  with  woods  and 
mountains,  but  exceedingly  well  watered  by  thofe 
noble  rivers  abovementioned,  namely,  the  Da¬ 
nube,  the  Drave,  and  the  Save;  befides  many 
lefler  ftreams,  from  whence  we  might  conclude  it 
to  be  a  very  fruitful  country  *,  but  as  it  was  for 
many  years  a  frontier  between  Turkey  and  Chri- 
ftendom,  it  has  not  been  cultivated  and  improved 
as  it  ought  to  have  been. 

The  bounds  of  the  refpedive  counties,  or  fub- 
divifions  of  this  province,  having  been  fo  often  al¬ 
tered  in  the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Imperia- 
lifts,  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  defcribing  the 
fituation  of  their  chief  towns,  which  are  all  now 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Emperor :  and,  i.  Po¬ 
fega,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  of  a  county 


to  which  it  gives  name,  is  fituate  in  the  latitude  of  c  h  A  P. 
45  degrees  odd  minutes,  on  the  river  Oriana,  fif-  I. 
teen  miles  north  of  the  river  Save,  and  a  hundred  -v-^ 
and  twenty,  to  the  weftward  of  Belgrade.  It  con¬ 
tains  about  a  thoufand  houfes,  and  is  a  place  of 
good  trade,  having  about  four  hundred  villages  un¬ 
der  it’s  jurifdibtion.  2.  Walpo,  fituate  on  a  river  Walpo. 
of  the  fame  name,  thirty-five  miles  north-eaft  of 
Pofega.  3.  Efleck,  famous  for  it’s  bridge  near  Efleck. 
the  confluence  of  the  Drave  and  the  Danube,  which 
has  been  already  defcribed  in  treating  of  Hungary. 

4.  Walcowar,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  fouthward  Walco- 
of  Efleck.  5.  Hock,  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Wal-  war- 
cowar.  6.  Peterwaradin,  fituate  on  the  Danube,  Eock. 
between  forty  and  fifty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Efleck  ;  Pet?rwa' 
a  well  fortified  town,  and  the  frontier  of  the  Turks  radin‘ 
after  the  taking  of  Buda  *,  but  is  now  with  the 
whole  province  under  the  dominion  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror.  7.  Salankamen,  fifteen  miles  to  the  eaft-  Salanka- 
ward  of  Peterwaradin,  remarkable  only  for  the  wen. 
vidlory  obtained  there  over  the  Turks,  by  Prince 
Lewis  of  Baden,  in  the  year  1691.  8.  Carlo-  Carlo- 

witz,  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Peterwaradin  •,  witz- 
not  taken  notice  of  till  the  peace  concluded  there 
between  the  Imperial ifts  and  the  Turks,  in  the 
year  1699.  9.  Semlin,  in  the  mid-way  between  Semlin. 

Salankamen  and  Belgrade.  10.  Alt  Sirmium,  or  AltSirmi- 
Zirmium,  the  capital  of  a  county  to  which  it  com-  um. 
municates  it’s  name ;  formerly  the  metropolis  of 
Pannonia  inferior,  and  fince  the  fee  of  a  Bilhop  ; 
but  is  now  reduced  to  a  village,  and  is  fituate  about 
fixty  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Belgrade,  n.  Za-  Z3grab. 
grab,  or  Agram,  fituate  near  the  river  Save,  about 
an  hundred  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Pofega  ;  the 
capital  of  a  county,  and  a  Bifhop’s  fee.  12.  Gra-  Gradifka. 
dilka,  a  well  fortified  town,  fituate  near  the  Save, 
about  fifteen  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Pofega. 
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FOMTIER  PROVINCES  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 


The  natives  of  Sclavonia  are  of  a  good  ftature 
and  hale  conftitutions,  and  fit  for  laborious  em¬ 
ployments.  Their  country  very  proper  for  til¬ 
lage,  and  would  produce  plenty  of  corn  and  wine 
if  they  could  enjoy  a  fettled  peace,  and  their 
fields  were  well  cultivated.  The  navigable  rivers 
which  pafs  through  Sclavonia,  render  it  alfo  ex¬ 
ceeding  proper  to  carry  on  a  trade  between  the  Em¬ 
pire  and  Turkey  ;  but  ’tis  a  misfortune  that  not- 
withftanding  thefe  frontier  countries  are  bleffed  with 
all  the  advantages  that  nature  can  beftow  upon 
them,  great  part  of  them  are  often  a  perfedt  delart, 
and  only  confiderable  for  the  ftrength  of  their  towns, 
and  the  number  of  their  garrifons,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  pernicious  to  trade  and  hufbandry  ;  for  none 
will  attempt  to  eftablifh  manufactures,  or  improve 
their  lands,  where  the  foldiers  probably  will  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  labours. 

As  the  whole  province  is  now  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Emperor,  the  Roman  Catholick  is  the 
eftablifned  religion  ;  but  there  were  not  long  fince, 
almoft  as  many  Grecian  as  Popifh  Chriftians. 
The  Roman  clergy  will  no  doubt  bring  over  the 
Greeks  to  their  communion  in  time,  by  one 
means  or  other,  as  they  do  in  all  countries  where 
they  have  the  afcendant.  Thofe  who  diffent  from 
them,  have  much  better  quarter  from  the  Turks, 
than  from  their  Popifh  brethren  of  the  Weft.  As 
for  the  Mahometans,  with  which  this  province 
was  not  long  fince  replenifhed,  they  are  all  retired 
out  of  it  to  a  man,  except  fome  few  who,  upon 
fecular  accounts,  embraced  Chriftianity.  There  is 
no  inftance  of  a  Mahometan  (while  he  remains 
fuch)  taking  up  his  conftant  refidence  in  a  Chri- 
ftian  country  :  on  the  contrary,  much  the  greateft 
part  of  the  Grand  Signior’s  fubjedls  in  Europe,  are 
Greek  Chriftians,  and  tolerated  in  the  free  exer- 
cife  of  their  religion  there, 

CHAP.  II. 

Treats  of  the  'province  of  Servia. 

I  Have  already  juft  touched  upon  Servia  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  Turkey  in  Europe  ;  but  as  Belgrade,  the 
capital  city,  and  great  part  of  the  province  has 
been  lately  fubdued  by  the  Imperialifts,  I  deferred 
fpeaking  particularly  of-  it,  till  I  fhould  have  oc- 
cafion  to  defcribe  the  Emperor’s  dominions. 

Servia,  the  antient  Maefia  Superior,  is  bounded 
by  the  Danube,  and  the  Save,  which  feparate  it 
from  Hungary,  and  Sclavonia,  towards  the  north  •, 
by  Bulgaria,  or  Maefia  Inferior,  on  the  eaft  ;  by 
Albania  and  part  of  Macedon  on  the  fouth  ;  and 
by  the  province  of  Bofnia  towards  the  weft  ;  ex¬ 
tending  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length, 
from  eaft  to  weft  •,  and  about  an  hundred  and 
twenty  in  breadth,  from  north  to  fouth.  It  enjoys 
a  healthful  temperate  air,  and  fruitful  foil,  being 
ftiled  by  the  Romans  their  granary  for  corn.  It 
is  pleafantly  diverfified  with  woods  and  champaign 
hills  and  plains,  and  well  watered  with  rivers ; 
and  were  it  cultivated,  would  produce  wine  as 
well  as  corn  in  abundance  :  but  the  fame  misfor¬ 
tune  attends  this  as  the  reft  of  the  frontier  pro¬ 
vinces,  that  the  hufbandman  does  not  care  to  fow 
or  plant  more  of  his  grounds  than  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflfary  for  the  fupport  of  his  family,  under  an 
apprehenfion  of  having  the  fruits  of  his  labours 
devoured  by  the  Turkifh,  or  Imperial  forces,  from 
whofe  depredations  they  are  not  entirely  free,  even 
in  time  of  peace. 


The  chief  towns  in  Servia  are,  i.  Belgrade,  cal-  C  H  A  P. 
led  by  the  Germans,  Greek  Wiefienburg,  fituate  If- 
on  a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Danube,  chief"^ 
and  Save,  forty- five  degrees  north  latitude,  and  towns, 
twenty  degrees  of  longitude,  reckoning  from  the 
meridian  of  London.  The  town  is  large,  very  ad- 
vantageoufly  fituated  for  trade,  and  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  fortrefles  in  Europe.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Chriftians  by  Sol ym an  the  Magnificent,  in 
the  year  1521,  and  retaken  by  the  Imperialifts  in  Belgrade, 
1686,  under  the  conduft  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  0^cen 
The  Turks  laid  fiege  to  it  again  in  the  year  1688,  ^taken^ 
and  a  magazine  of  the  town  being  blown  up  by 
one  of  the  enemies  bombs,  with  part  of  the  walls, 
the  Turks  entered  it  fword  in  hand,  and  put  all 
the  garrifon  to  the  fword,  confiding  of  fix  thou- 
fand  men,  except  the  governor,  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  foldiers,  who  efcaped  out  of  one  of  the  gates, 
while  the  enemy  was  bufy  in  plundering  the  town. 

About  the  middle  of  June  1717,  the  Imperialifts,  The  laft 
under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene,  of  Sa-  fiege. 
voy,  inverted  Belgrade  again,  and  the  place  being 
of  the  laft  importance  to  the  Turks,  the  Grand 
Vizier  was  commanded  to  relieve  it  at  all  hazards, 
which  he  attempted  on  the  16th  of  Auguft  1717, 
and  this  brought  on  a  general  battle,  wherein  the  The  battle 
Imperialifts  obtained  a  compleat  vidtory.  It  is  cer-  of  Bel* 
tain,  fays  a  gentleman,  who  was  in  the  a&ion,  gra^e* 
that  fince  the  fiege  of  Vienna,  there  never  was  feen 
fo  great  a  number  of  Turks  in  the  field,  efpecially 
of  Janizaries  •,  and  it  muft  be  owned  they  de¬ 
fended  themfelves  well  for  fome  time.  Very  few 
officers  ever  faw  a  hotter  or  better- ordered  fire  of 
the  Turks;  and  from  the  number  of  the  Chri¬ 
ftians  killed  and  wounded,  particularly  among  the 
cavalry,  it  is  evident  they  were  not  bad  markf- 
men  ;  but  the  refolution  and  good  harmony  be¬ 
tween  our  horfe  and  foot,  who  feconded  each  other 
admirably  well  in  this  battle,  at  laft  forced  the 
enemy  to  give  way. 

We  took  from  them  above  an  hundred  and  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon,  thirty  or  forty  mortars,  a  propor¬ 
tionable  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  their  whole 
camp :  and  it  is  worth  admiration,  fays  this 
gentleman,  that  not  one  foldier  entered  the  ene¬ 
mies  camp  to  plunder,  till  the  General  gave  per- 
miffion,  nor  till  the  whole  army  was  rallied  and 
put  in  order. 

The  lofs  of  this  battle,  was  attended  with  the  B-lgrade 
furrender  of  Belgrade,  which  capitulated  two  farrendred 
days  afterwards ;  and  the  garrifon  began  to  eva- 
cuate  the  place  on  the  2 2d  of  Auguft,  but  being 
followed  by  moll  of  the  inhabitants,  it  was  the 
24th  before  they  were  all  marched  out ;  it  being 
computed  that  no  lefs  than  fixty  thoufand  Turks 
left  the  place,  whereof,  twenty  thoufand  were  fol- 
diers.  By  an  exa<5t  lift  of  the  artillery  taken  in 
the  town,  and  in  the  battle,  it  appears  that  it  con- 
fifted  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-fix  brafs  cannon, 
two  hundred  and  nine,  of  iron,  and  an  hundred 
and  three  brafs  mortars:  From  all  which,  we  may 
eafily  judge  of  the  largenefs,  and  importance  of  this 
city. 

2.  Semendria,  fituate  at  the  confluence  of  the  Semen- 
Danube,  and  Morava,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  dm. 
eaftward  of  Belgrade.  It  was  antiently  the  capital 
of  Servia,  but  is  now  an  inconfiderable  town. 

After  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  Prince  Eugene  took 
a  view  of  it,  in  order  to  put  the  town  into  a  po- 
fture  of  defence,  and  make  it  a  frontier  garrifon 
againft  the  Turks ;  but  whether  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  capable  to  maintain  a  fiege,  or  the 
charge  was  apprehended  too  great,  that  defign 
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vtfas  not  proceeded  in,  as  I  can  learn.  3.  Widdin, 
fituate  on  the  Danube,  about  an  hundred  and  fif¬ 
ty  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Belgrade,  and  near  the 
river  Timock  :  by  the  late  treaty,  made  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  two  empires  in  Servia  :  it  is  by  fome 
writers,  called  a  ftrong  town,  but  I  cannot  learn 
there  is  one  place  between  Belgrade,  and  Conftan- 
tinople,  capable  of  fuftaininga  long  fiege.  4.  Nif¬ 
fa,  fituate  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Belgrade  ;  another  town,  to  which 
fome  have  given  the  name  of  a  firong  fortrefs ; 
but  I  find  ic  has  been  frequently  taken  and  re¬ 
taken,  and  fometimes  without  a  formal  fiege. 
5.  Scopia,  or  Ufcopia,  a  large  trading  city,  fituate 
on  the  borders  of  Macedon,  about  fixty  miles  to 
the  fouthward  of  Nifia.  It  Hands  in  a  pleafant 
fruitful  country  ;  and  has  feveral  fine  mofques, 
befiftins,  and  caravanferas,  which  are  an  ornament 
to  it. 

This  country  of  Servia,  with  Bulgaria,  or  the 
Lower  Mrefia,  were  brought  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Cje- 
sar,  and  made  a  Roman  province;  in  which 
Hate  it  continued,  till  the  fall  of  the  eaHern  em¬ 
pire,  when  it  was  feized  by  the  Sorabi,  a  Sclavo- 
nian  people,  and  a  branch  of  the  Sarmatians,  whofe 
name  was  afterwards  contracted  to  Sorbi,  and 
then  changed  to  Servi,  from  whence  the  people 
were  called  Servians.  When  the  Turkifh  arms 
begun  to  make  a  progrefs  in  Europe,  the  Defpots, 
or  Princes  of  Servia,  put  themfelves  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Kings  of  Hungary,  that  they  might 
be  the  better  enabled  to  make  head  againH  the  In¬ 
fidels  ;  and  paid  fome  fmall  tribute  to  that  crown, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  dependency  •,  and 
from  hence,  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  as  Kings  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  claim  the  dominion  of  this  province  :  but 
the  truth  is,  the  Turks  made  an  entire  conqueH 
of  it,  and  the  Defpots  of  Servia,  became  tributary 
to  them,  fo  long  ago  as  the  year  1460  ;  fince 
which,  they  modelled  it  after  the  form  of  their 
other  provinces  ;  and  made  it  fubjedt  to  the  Begler- 
beg,  or  Viceroy,  of  Romania :  fo  that  the  Emperor 
had  little  more  than  the  title  of  fovereign  of  this 
country,  till  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  anno  1717; 
and  the  peace  which  enfued  upon  it,  whereby  great 
part  of  Servia  was  transferred  to  the  Emperor. 
And  here,  I  think,  I  have  a  fair  opportunity  of 
making  out  the  boundaries  of  the  German,  and 
Ottoman  empires,  which  none  of  our  geogra¬ 
phers  have  hitherto  done,  or  continue  to  do  very 
wrong,  according  to  antient  treaties,  notwith- 
Handing  the  Emperor’s  territories  are  extended  in 
many  places,  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  be¬ 
yond  the  former  limits,  by  the  late  treaty  of  Pafle- 
rowitz. 

To  begin  then  on  the  north-fide  the  Danube  : 
All  places  and  countries  fituate  on  the  weH-fide 
of  the  river  Alauta,  and  particularly  Temefvvaer, 
are  confirmed  to  the  Emperor ;  and  whatever  lies 
to  the  eaH  of  that  river,  remains  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  the  faid  river,  feparating  the  two  empires 
from  Tranfilvania,  to  the  place  where  it  falls  into 
the  Danube.  On  the  other  fide  the  Danube,  the 
limits  of  the  faid  empires,  are  appointed  to  be 
from  the  place  where  the  little  river  Timock  falls 
into  the  Danube,  up  for  ten  leagues  along  the 
fame  ;  Ifperlechbania,  and  it’s  dependencies,  re¬ 
maining  to  the  Turks,  and  Refiova  to  the  Em¬ 
peror.  And  the  faid  limits  are  continued  from 
thence,  thro’  the  mountains  towards  Parakin, 
which  remains  to  the  Emperor,  and  Razna  to 
the  Porte,  over  the  little  Morava,  between  Scahack 


Bofnia. 


and  Belina,  to  Bedka,  and  from  thence  to  die  CH  AP. 
territory  of  Zokol,  towards  Belina,  as  lar  as  the 
river  Drin  ;  fo  that  Belgrade,  Parakin,  Ifiolaz, 

Scahack,  Bedka,  and  Belina,  with  their  antient 
territories,  are  yielded  to  the  Emperor,  and  Zokol 
and  Razna,  with  their  antient  territories,  remain 
to  the  Porte :  and  the  fubjedts  of  the  two  empires 
are  equally  to  enjoy  the  navigation  of  the  Timock. 

3.  From  the  Drin  to  the  river  Unna,  all  walled 
and  open  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Save,  in  pof- 
feflion  of  the  Imperialifis,  fiiall  remain  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  as  fiiall  the  river  Save,  with  both  it’s  banks. 

4.  From  the  place  where  the  Unna  and  the  Save 
joined  to  the  territory  of  the  antient  Novi,  fliall 
remain  to  the  Emperor.  5.  The  territories  of 
New  Novi,  on  the  wefi-fide  of  the  Unna,  which, 
after  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  were  granted  to  the 
Porte,  fliall  be  refiored  to  the  Emperor,  with  all 
their  dependencies.  As  to  the  refl,  the  limits 
of  Croatia  remain  the  fame  as  they  Were  on  the 
treaty  of  Carlowitz,  the  river  Unna,  being  the 
boundary  between  the  two  empires  in  this  pro¬ 
vince. 

CHAP.  III. 


Treats  of  the  province  of  Croatia. 

THE  province  of  Bofnia,  which  lies  between 
Servia  and  Croatia,  has  already  been  defcribed 
in  treating  of  Turkey  in  Europe  ;  and,  is  indeed, 
almofi  all  of  it  left  in  the  poflefiion  of  the  Turks, 
by  the  treaty  of  Pafierowitz,  except  thofe  towns 
and  places  which  lie  upon,  or  near  the  Save,  and 
thefe  were  confirmed  to  the  Emperor  ;  the  pre¬ 
liminary  article,  which  was  the  foundation  of  that 
treaty,  declaring  that  each  party  fliould  keep  what 
they  were  then  poflefled  of.  And  this  being  all 
that  is  requifite  to  be  laid  of  the  province  of  Bof¬ 
nia  in  this  place,  I  proceed  weflward,  to  that  of 
Croatia. 

Croatia,  part  of  the  antient  Illyricum,  is  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  river  Save,  which  fcparates  it  from  Scla- 
vonia,  towards  the  north  ;  by  Bofnia,  towards  the 
eafl ;  by  Morlachia,  towards  the  fouth  •,  and  by 
Carniolat  on  the  wefl  ;  and  is  about  eighty  miles 
in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth.  The  chief 
towns  whereof,  are,  1.  Carlflat,  the  capital  of  the 
imperial  Croatia,  fituate  on  the  river  Culp,  twen¬ 
ty  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Save;  and  being 
a  frontier  town,  is  tolerably  fortified.  2.  Si  fig,  fi¬ 
tuate  on  the  Save,  thirty-five  miles  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  Carlflat  ;  efteemed  a  place  of  fome 
ftrength.  3.  Caftanovitz,  fituate  near  the  river 
Unna,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  weflward  of  Gra- 
difca.  Thefe  are  all  fubjedt  to  the  Emperor. 
4.  Dubiez,  on  the  eaft-fide  of  the  river  Unna, 
fubjedt  to  the  Turk:  it  being  agreed  that  the  ri¬ 
ver  Unna,  fliall  be  the  boundary  between  the  two 
empires.  5,  Whitz,  fituate  on  the  fame  river 
Unna,  fifty  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Carlflat ; 
this  alfo  is  fubjedt  to  the  Turk. 

The  country  of  Croatia,  is  naturally  fruitful, 
producing  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  where 
it  is  cultivated  ;  but  as  it  is  a  frontier  againft  the 
Turks,  has  not  yielded  much  more  than  would 
fupply  the  neceflities  of  the  inhabitants  of  late 
years. 

The  people  are  of  a  good  ftature,  and  make 
brave  hardy  foldiers  ;  on  which  account,  many 
of  the  German  Princes  have  their  horfe-guards 
compofed  of  Croatz,  or  Krabatz,  as  they  are 
called. 
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Morlachia,  which  lies  between  Croatia  and  the 
gulph  of  Venice,  is  fometimes  reckoned  a  part  of 
Croatia  ;  but  Morlachia  being  fubjcdb  to  the  Ve¬ 
netians,  and  Croatia  to  the  German  and  Turkifh 
empires,  they  may  very  well  be  looked  on  as  di- 
ftindl  provinces  at  this  day :  I  choofe  therefore  to 
defer  fpeaking  more  particularly  of  Morlachia  till 
I  come  to  treat  of  the  Venetian  territories,  as 
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alfo  of  Dalmatia,  the  fea-coaft  whereof  belongs  to  CHAP* 
the  Venetians,  and  the  inland  part  of  the  country  ^ 

to  the  Turks.  .  .  Dalmatia. 

And  thus  having  given  a  defcription  of  the 
frontier  provinces  of  the  German  Empire,  as  well 
towards  Poland  as  Turkey ;  I  proceed  to  treat  of 
the  Empire  in  general. 
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C  H  A  P.  I. 

Treats  of  the  name ,  filiation,  extent ,  climate ,  feas  and  rivers  of  Germany. 


The  name. 


Situation 
and  ex¬ 
tent. 


H  E  Germans  have  been  known  by  fe- 
veral  names,  as  Teutones,  Germans,  Al- 
mans,  &c.  i.  Teutones,  turned  by  the 
High-Dutch  into  Teutfhen  and  Deut- 
fchen  ;  and  by  the  Englilh  into  the  word  Dutch, 
the  molt  probable  derivation  whereof  is  from  Teut, 
the  name  of  one  of  the  antient  Celtick  deities,  whofe 
defcendants,  or  rather  votaries,  the  Germans  pre¬ 
tended  to  be.  2.  German,  a  word  faid  to  be  derived 
from  Wehr  and  Man;  Wehr  and  War  being  of 
the  fame  import  in  the  antient  Teutonick  ;  fo 
that  Wehrman  fignified  a  Warrior,  or  gallant 
Man,  as  the  Germans  were  generally  efteemed  ; 
and  nothing  is  fo  common  as  the  turning  the 
German  W  into  G  by  the  Latins,  and  thus  they 
make  German  of  Werman.  3.  Alemanni,  or 
Almans,  as  they  are  called  by  the  French,  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  Italians,  faid  to  be  derived  from  the 
words  All  and  Man,  as  much  as  to  fay  all  man¬ 
ner  of  men,  or  a  mixture  of  all  people,  as  the 
vaft  numbers  they  brought  into  the  field,  inclined 
their  enemies  to  think  they  were.  As  to  the  name 
of  Celts,  or  Celtas,  this  being  common  to  them, 
with  many  other  nations,  I  fhall  wave  the  entering 
into  the  etymology  of  it  here. 

The  bounds  of  antient  Germany  were  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  modern,  the  Danube  being  looked 
upon  as  the  fouthern,  and  the  Rhine  the  weftem 
limits  of  it  ;  but  then  they  extended  it  fo  far 
north  as  to  include  Scandinavia.  The  bounds  of 
modern  Germany,  if  we  include  Bohemia  and  Si- 
lefia,  (already  defcribed)  are  the  Baltick-Sea,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  the  German  ocean  towards  the  north  : 
Poland  and  Hungary  on  the  eaft :  the  gulph  of 
V  O  L.  II. 


Venice  and  the  Alps,  which  divide  it  from  Italy  CHAP, 
towards  the  fouth ;  and  France  and  the  Low 
Coutries  towards  the  weft  :  extending  from  forty-  v”"*“ 
five  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude  to  fifty- 
four  degrees  thirty  minutes,  and  from  the  fixth  to 
the  nineteenth  degree  of  longitude,  reckoning  from 
the  meridian  of  London  ;  being  about- fix  hundred 
Englifh  miles  from  north  to  foUth,  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  air  in  the  fouthern  The  air, 
provinces  is  temperate  and  healthful,  and  the  foil 
extremely  fruitful  ;  but  towards  the  north  the 
cold  is  very  fevere  in  winter ;  and  the  lands  pro¬ 
duce  neither  wine  or  oil,  and  but  moderate  crops 
of  grain.  The  feas  of  Germany  are  the  Baltick  Seas, 
and  the  German  ocean,  and  the  gulph  of  Venice 
may  how  come  into  the  number  of  the  German 
feas,  the  Emperor  being  mafter  of  the  port  of 
Triefte  and  fome  other  towns  on  that  fide,  where 
he  has  lately  attempted  to  eftablifh  a  trade.  The 
ocean  walhes  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  fhores  at  prefent,  tho’  Germany  gives  name 
to  that  fea:  indeed,  the  feventeen  provinces  of 
the  Low  Countries  were  made  part  of  the  empire 
by  C  h  a  r  l  e  s  V,  by  the  name  of  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  Burgundy,  and  then  Germany  might  be 
faid  to  have  had  a  pretty  large  fea-coaft ;  but 
thefe  provinces  are  now  efteemed  no  part  of  the 
empire. 

The  rivers  of  Germany  have  fome  of  them  been  River;, 
already  touched  upon,  but  the  principal  of  them 
require  a  further  defcription  here  :  and,  1.  The 
Danube,  which  claims  the  preference  of  any  in 
Europe ;  whofe  name  Danubius,  or  Danuvius,  is 
but  the  Roman  verfion  of  the  Teutonick,  or  German 
10  A  word 
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word  Danow,  or  Done,  by  moft  of  the  Roman 
hiftorians  derived  from  Duni,  a  branch  of  the  an- 
tier.t  German  nation  who  inhabited  the  banks  of 
this  river.  The  German  writers  on  the  contrary 
derive  the  name  from  Don- Aw,  which  in  their 
language  fignifies  a  fwift  rufhing  ftream,  as  this 
appears  to  be,  efpecially  about  the  cataracts  in 
this  river.  Below  Belgrade  it  has  generally  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  Ifther  ;  but  the  antient  writers 
ufed  the  words  Ifther  and  Danubius  promifcuoufly 
for  the  whole  river. 

-  The  Source  is  near  a  fmall  village  in  Swabia, 
from  thence  called  Tone  Efchingen,  or  Thonaw 
Efchingen,  fituate  in  the  Hyrcinian  foreft,  here 
called  Schwartz  Waldt,  or  the  Black  Foreft:  the 
hill  at  the  foot  whereof  it  riles,  is  not  more  than 
eight  yards  high,  tho’  fome  geographers  have  made 
it  to  ilfue  out  of  a  vaft  mountain.  Not  many  fur¬ 
longs  from  it’s  head  it  receives  two  rivulets  named 
Brygen  and  Pregen,  both  larger  than  itfclf,  and 
makes  it  look  fomething  like  a  river ;  afterwards 
it  is  mightily  augmented  by  feveral  navigable  ri¬ 
vers,  the  chief  whereof  are,  i.  The  lfer,  which 
having  palled  by  Kempten,  and  feveral  other  con- 
fiderable  places  in  Swabia,  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  Danube  near  Ulm,  the  capital  of  the  country. 
2.  The  Lech,  which  having  palled  by  Landtf- 
burg,  Augfburg,  and  feveral  other  great  cities, 
falls  into  the  Danube  between  Newburg  and  Dona- 
wert.  3.  The  Regen,  which  falls  into  this  river  at 
Ratifbon,  from  thence  called  in  High-Dutch,  Re- 
genlburg.  4.  The  Ifar,  which  having  palled  by 
Landtfhut,  Molburg,  Mittenwald,  &c.  mingles 
it’s  waters  with  the  Danube  near  Pletling.  5.  The 
Inn,  the  fineft  river  in  Bavaria,  which  gives  name 
to  the  city  of  Infpruck,  and  falls  into  the  Danube 
at  Pafiaw.  6.  The  Ens,  which  difcharges  itfelf 
into  this  river  at  the  town  of  Ens,  to  which  it 
communicates  it’s  name.  7.  The  Rab,  or  Ara- 
bon,  which  joins  it’s  waters  with  the  Danube,  near 
the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Raab  in  Hungary.  8.  The 
Drave,  a  large  navigable  river,  which  feparates 
Hungary  from  Sclavonia,  and  falls  into  the  Da¬ 
nube  near  Kfieck.  9.  The  Save,  which  palling 
by  moft  of  the  cities  of  Sclavonia  and  Servia,  dif¬ 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Danube  at  Belgrade. 
10.  The  Teyfle,  or  Tibifcus,  already  mentioned, 
which  rifes  in  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  run¬ 
ning  fouthward  thro’ Hungary,  falls  into  the  Da¬ 
nube  over-againft  Salankemen  :  and  there  are,  be- 
fides  thefe,  feveral  confiderable  rivers  in  the  Tur- 
kifh  provinces,  as  the  Morava,  the  Alauta,  the 
Pruth,  &c.  between  Belgrade  and  the  Euxine-Sea, 
which  fall  into  the  Danube  and  increafe  the 
ftream.  The  fwiftnefs  of  the  current,  ’tis  ob- 
ferved,  renders  the  waters  of  the  Danube  muddy, 
and  of  a  whitilh  colour  ;  infomuch,  that  the  clear 
ftreams  of  fome  other  rivers  which  fall  into  it,  are 
plainly  difcernible  after  a  courfe  of  feveral  miles. 
And  notwithftanding  the  many  large  rivers  which 
the  Danube  receives  into  it,  it  never  is  obferved  to 
rife  higher  than  ufual,  tho’  the  banks  of  the  lefier 
rivers  which  fall  into  it  are  often  overflowed. 
The  reafon  whereof  is  faid  to  be,  that  in  fummer 
time  the  Danube  has  as  great  fupplies  of  water 
from  the  melted  fnow  on  the  mountains,  as  it  can 
have  in  winter  from  the  rains,  fo  that  the  altera¬ 
tion  can  never  be  confiderable.  But,  fays  my  au¬ 
thor,  perhaps  the  vaftnefs  of  the  river  may  give 
people  occafion  to  fancy  it  always  of  the  fame  fize, 
tho’  it’s  increafe  in  winter,  if  it  were  to  be  nicely 
examined,  would  poflibly  be  found  greater  than  in 
fummer.  This  river  has  fo  deep  and  wide  a 


channel,  that  both  the  Imperialifts  and  Turks  CHAR, 
have  their  fleets  of  men  of  war  upon  it,  and  ma-  ** 
ny  fmart  engagements  have  happened  between  ^ 

thefe  powers  upon  the  water ;  particularly  at  the  men  of 
fiege  of  Belgrade,  and  other  great  towns  that  ftand  war  en- 
upon  it,  and  cannot  be  attacked  with  any  hopes  Sag.e  UP‘ 
of  fuccefs  without  a  fleet.  The  whole  courfe  of 
this  river  from  it’s  fource  to  the  Euxine-Sea,  into 
which  it  difcharges  itfelf  by  fix  or  feven  mouths, 
is  computed  to  be  about  fifteen  hundred  Englifh 
miles.  There  are  three  cataraCts  in  that  part  of  Cataracts 
the  Danube  which  runs  through  Chriftendom,  the  in  lC- 
fir  ft  whereof  is  called  Dcr-Saw  Rufiel,  or  Swines- 
Snout,  fo  named  from  a  craggy  rock  of  that  ftiape, 
which  hangs  over  the  river  near  Lintz  in  Auftria, 
under  which  there  is  a  very  dangerous  whirlpool. 

2.  Der  Strudel,  fo  called  from  the  prodigious  noife 
which  the  water  makes  in  it’s  fall :  this  cataradt 
is  near  the  town  of  Greinon  in  Auftria.  3.  Der 
Wurbel,  or  the  Whirlpool,  about  a  furlong  di- 
ftant  from  Strudel.  But  however  terrible  thefe 
mighty  water-falls  may  have  been  reprefented  of 
old,  I  do  not  find  but  the  water-men  find  means 
to  pals  them  atprefent  without  much  hazard.  There 
are  fome  indeed  in  that  part  of  the  river  which 
runs  through  Turkey  that  are  faid  to  be  impafla- 
ble,  but  this  perhaps  may  proceed  from  the  un- 
fkilfulnefs  of  the  Turkifh  water-men. 

2.  The  fecond  great  river  is  the  Rhine,  which  The 
rifes  from  two  fprings  in  the  Alps,  the  one  near  a  Rhine, 
fmall  village  called  Tavetfch,  out  of  the  high 
mountain  of  Gottards  Geburg,  and  the  other  near 
Reinwald  in  Rhaetia,  which  two  fountains  are 
forty  miles  afunder,  but  unite  their  ftreams  about 
eight  miles  from  the  city  of  Coire ;  and  within 

lels  than  a  mile  beyond  this  confluence  the  river 
dilates  itfelf  into  that  great  lake  called  Der  Bo- 
denfee,  or  the  lake  of  Conftance.  There  are  rec¬ 
koned  nine  cataradls  in  the  Rhine,  two  whereof 
only  are  efteemed  dangerous,  one  of  them  being  a 
little  below  the  city  of  Schaffhuyfen  in  Switzerland, 
where  the  whole  river  falls  from  the  top  of  a  rock 
feventy-five  foot  high  :  the  other  is  at  Lauffenburg 
in  Switzerland,  which  has  it’s  name  from  the  cata¬ 
ract,  Lauffen  in  their  language  fignifying  a  water¬ 
fall,  and  Burg  a  fortrefs.  This  river  runs  to  the 
northward  between  Swabia  and  Alface  intothePala- 
tinate,  receiving  the  Neckar  at  Manheim,  and  the.  The  Nee- 
Main  at  Mentz,  and  continuing  it’s  courfe  to  Cob-  Ear* 
lentz  is  joined  by  the  Mofelle •,  afterwards  it  paf-  ^^jje  , 
fes  by  Cologn,  and  through  the  dutchy  of  Cleve,  Roer_  N 
being  joined  by  the  Roer  and  Lippe  and  other  Lippe. 
fmaller  rivers,  and  enters  the  Netherlands  at 
Schenckenfchans.  I  defer  fpeaking  of  the  further 
progrefs  of  it  therefore  till  I  come  to  the  Low 
Countries. 

3.  The  Elbe,  which  rifes  near  Hirchburg  in  The  Elbe. 
Silefia  from  eleven  feveral  heads,  which  after 

they  are  united  run  northward  between  Mifnia 
and  Lufatia  into  Saxony,  and  being  joined  by 
the  Muldau,  Egra,  and  other  rivers,  pafies  by  Muldau. 
Magdeburgh,  Lawenburgh,  and  Hamburgh  to  Egra. 
Gluckftadt,  below  which  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  and  foon  after  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
German  ocean.  There  is  fcarce  any  European 
river  that  will  bear  fliips  of  burthen  to  pafs  up  fo 
high  as  the  Elbe  does ;  for  at  Hamburgh,  up¬ 
wards  of  feventy  miles  from  the  fea,  it  is  an 
ordinary  thing  to  fee  vefiels  of  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  tons. 

4.  The  Wefer,  which  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  The  We- 
Thuringia,  and  palling  through  Hefien  and  Weft-  fer* 
phalia,  falls  into  the  German  ocean  a  little  below 

Bremen. 
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CHAP.  Bremen.  The  reft  of  the  German  rivers,  with 
*•_  the  lakes,  mineral- waters,  baths,  mountains,  mines, 

V and  forefts,  will  be  defcribed  in  the  refpeftive  cir¬ 
cles,  or  provinces,  to  which  they  belong. 

CHAP.  II. 

! Treats  of  the  perfons ,  genius ,  and  temper  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  ;  of  their  vices  and  virtues  ;  diet ,  lodging , 
and  diverjtons. 

The  per-  f  i  ^  H  E  ftature  of  the  antient  Germans,  as  well 

Germans6  aS  Pre^ent  race>  was  °bferved  to  be  of 
the  largeft,  efpecially  if  compared  with  the  French. 
Indeed  there  are  Roman  authors  who  inform  us, 
that  there  was  but  little  difference  between  the 
Germans  and  the  Gauls,  in  their  perfons  or  man¬ 
ners;  but  this  mull  be  underftood  of  thofe  Gauls 
which  lay  near  the  Rhine,  whofe  country  is  now 
reckoned  part  of  Germany  :  for  every  country,  I 
am  fatisfied,  produces  people  of  the  fame  bulk, 
features,  and  complexions  it  did  two  thoufand  years 
ago ;  and  whenever  a  new  fet  of  people  take  pof- 
fefllon  of  a  country,  they  become  like  thofe  who 
inhabited  it  before  in  a  very  few  generations.  If  a 
fwarthy  Scythian  or  Tartar,  of  a  fhort  fquat  make, 
flat  nofe,  thick  lips,  and  little  black  eyes  fet  deep 
in  his  head,  was  to  be  tranfplanted  into  Germany 
(as  many  nations  of  the  Scythians  were  formerly) 
his  pofterity,  in  an  hundred  or  two  of  years,  would 
infallibly  be  tall  lufty  fellows,  of  fair  complexions, 
and  regular  features,  as  the  prefent  Germans  are. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  German  was  to  be 
tranfplanted  into  Tartary,  his  pofterity  would  in 
time  become  deformed,  and  dwindle  into  the 
Tartar  make.  For  notwithftanding  we  all  fprung 
From  one  original,  our  features  and  complexion, 
our  ftature,  and  even  tempers,  vary  according  to 
the  part  of  the  world  we  happen  to  be  planted  in. 
There  is  fomething  in  the  air,  the  foil,  the  diet, 
or  manner  of  life,  which  makes  the  inhabitants  of 
one  country  appear,  as  if  they  were  caft  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  mould  from  thofe  of  another.  But  to  pro¬ 
ceed  :  whether  the  reft  of  the  world  were  piqued 

Intellefiu-  to  fee  the  Germans  excel  them  in  ftature,  or  for 
what  other  reafon  I  cannot  conceive,  they  have 
generally  agreed  to  charge  the  whole  German  na¬ 
tion  with  ftupidity,  and  want  of  fenfe  ;  infinuating 
that  it  is  not  poflible  for  the  foul  to  animate  fo  vaft 
a  bulk,  with  the  fame  advantage  it  does  one  of  an 
inferior  fize.  The  leaden  temper  of  the  Germans 
(fay  the  French)  wants  to  be  mended,  by  min¬ 
gling  the  French  quick-filver  with  it.  And  true 
it  is,  almoft  every  people  have  fomething  in  their 
tempers,  as  well  as  in  their  perfons,  to  diftinguifh 
them  by.  The  levity  of  the  French,  and  the 
gravity  of  the  Spaniard,  are  as  much  occafioned 
by  the  fituation  of  their  refpedtive  countries,  as  the 
different  taftes  of  their  wines  are.  Animals  of  fuch 
and  fuch  a  frame  of  mind  and  body,  are  as  natural 
to  fome  certain  foils,  as  the  plants  peculiar  to  the 
country  are.  But  notwithftanding  thefe  different 
tempers  and  capacities  that  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  world,  the  heavieft  and  mod  untradlable  part 
of  mankind  are  capable  of  being  wonderfully  im¬ 
proved  by  their  education  and  application  to  bu- 
finefs.  Nor  is  it  the  lad  of  the  quickeft  parts  that 
always  makes  the  greateft  man.  If  one  whom 
nature  has  been  bountiful  to  at  firft,  makes  fwifter 
advances  in  his  ftudies  than  ufual,  perhaps  he 
wants  the  patience  and  diligence  of  others,  who, 
by  their  unwearied  application,  at  length  may 
poffibly  furpafs  him.  Again,  if  one  perfon 
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wants  a  ready  wit,  it  is  frequently  made  up  to  C  H  A  p. 
him  in  a  good  judgment.  And  as  it  is  with  par-  n- 
ticular  perfons,  fo  I  apprehend  it  to  be  with  na- 
tions.  If  they  are  defective  in  one  refpecf,  it  is 
made  up  to  them  in  another.  Heaven  has  not  given 
us  all  the  fame  endowments,  but  has  however  di- 
ftributed  the  gifts  of  nature  fo  equally,  that  every 
one  is  fatisfied  with  his  particular  portion  ;  and 
perhaps,  there  are  very  few  defetfts  but  may  be 
furmounted  by  diligence  and  application  :  not  a 
German,  but  if  his  genius  was  duly  confidered, 
and  he  was  introduced  into  an  employment  fuitable 
to  it,  might  make  a  figure  in  the  world  -,  of 
which  we  fhall  be  further  convinced,  when  we 
come  to  fpeak  of  their  learning,  arts,  and  fei- 
ences. 

The  morals  of  the  Germans  alfo  have  been  Vices} 
cenfured,  drunkennefs  is  faid  to  be  a  vice  proper 
to  the  country,  Germanorum  vivere  eft  bibere ,  is  be¬ 
come  a  proverb  ;  but  whether  they  are  more  ad¬ 
dicted  to  drinking  than  their  northern  neighbours, 
or  indeed  than  the  Englifh  at  prefent,  is  very 
much  queftioned.  Certain  it  is,  they  cannot  ex¬ 
ceed  the  Ruffians  in  diforders  of  this  kind.  No¬ 
thing  is  more  common,  fays  my  reverend  author, 
than  for  the  Germans  to  form  drinking  focieties, 
which  they  call  Drinck  Brudder ,  where  they  con- 
tradl  an  intimacy  by  being  drunk  together.  But 
I  don’t  find  there  is  much  more  in  this,  than  in 
our  common  clubs,  where  people  fometimes 
drink  to  excefs.  And  thefe  were  as  feverely  cen¬ 
fured  in  England  within  thefe  fifty  years,  as  thofe 
in  Germany  can  be.  The  Germans  feem  to  be 
a  little  hard  upon  ftrangers  indeed,  in  obliging 
them  to  take  off  a  large  bowl  on  their  firft  en¬ 
trance  into  their  houfes,  which  is  called  their  Wel¬ 
come.  This,  and  fome  other  fuch  drunken  cu- 
ftoms,  puts  the  French  King,  it  is  faid,  to  fome 
difficulty  to  find  a  minifter  capable  of  negotiating 
his  affairs  in  this  country  ;  for  the  French  are  as 
remarkable  for  their  fobriety,  as  the  Germans  for 
intemperance:  and,  according  to  Philip  Me- 
lancthon,  the  Germans  were  guilty  of  eating, 
as  well  as  drinking  to  excefs,  for  he  ufed  to  fay. 

We  Germans  eat  ourfelves  fick :  We  eat  our- 
felves  into  hell.  It  is  no  extraordinary  thing  for 
them  to  fit  from  twelve  at  noon  to  five  in  the 
evening  at  dinner,  and  from  feven  at  night  till 
two  or  three  in  the  morning  :  but  I  perceive  the 
greateft  part  of  this  time  is  fpent  in  drinking  after 
the  cloth  is  taken  away :  and  then  perhaps  we  may 
not  fall  much  fhort  of  them  ourfelves.  Their  or-  Food} 
dinary  food  is  beef,  mutton,  fowls,  &c.  as  with 
us ;  but  they  have  one  difh  which  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  England  very  lately,  and  that  is  fnails  : 
from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-Day  thefe  are  eaten  at 
the  tables  of  the  quality  as  a  great  rarity.  There 
is  fcarce  a  nobleman’s  garden  but  has  a  fnail-houfe 
in  it,  which  furnifties  his  table  with  them.  Their 
drink  is  beer  and  wine,  as  with  us,  but  both  the 
one  and  the  other  they  have  upon  eafier  terms  ; 
for  they  have  not  only  Rhenifh  and  other  wines 
of  their  own  growth,  but  Hungary,  France  and 
Italy  lie  contiguous  to  them,  where  the  beft  wines 
are  produced. 

There  is  no  nation  more  in  love  with  travelling  Travel - 
than  the  Germans.  We  meet  with  them  in  all  ling, 
the  courts  of  Europe  ;  and  if  itfhould  be  admitted 
that  their  natural  parts  were  not  equal  to  their 
neighbours,  the  experience  they  gain  abroad  makes 
an  ample  amends  for  what  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  naturally  defe&ive  in.  But  the  misfortune  is, 
this  paffion  for  travelling  frequently,  ruins  their 
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eftates,  and  impoveriffies  their  country  ;  they  car¬ 
ry  out  more  money  annually,  ’tis  faid,  than  their 
fiiver  mines  produce  ;  for  a  German  nobleman 
will  not  be  leen  in  a  foreign  court  without  an 
equipage  fuitable  to  his  quality,  and  perhaps  be¬ 
yond  it. 

The  Germans  however,  with  all  the  vices  and 
vanities  afcribed  to  them,  are  allowed  to  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  fome  very  commendable  virtues,  par¬ 
ticularly  honefty  and  fairnefs  in  their  dealings. 
To  be  Dutch-hearted  is  a  phrafe  with  them,  which 
fignifies  an  open-hearted  honeft  man,  who  fcorns 
flattery  and  diffimulation.  And  the  French  have 
a  faying,  That  a  German’s  word  is  as  good  as 
another  man’s  bond. 

Hofpitality  is  another  good  quality,  which  the 
antient  as  v/ell  as  the  prefent  Germans  are  allowed 
to  have.  Julius  C^sar  informs  us,  that  in 
his  days  their  houfes  were  open  to  all  men,  who 
were  welcome  to  fuch  entertainment  as  they  found. 
That  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  injuftice  to 
affront  a  traveller,  and  thought  it  a  piece  of  reli¬ 
gion  to  protedt  thofe  who  came  under  their  roof. 
Nor  are  the  prefent  Germans  degenerated  from 
their  anceftors ;  for,  as  has  been  obferved  already, 
the  fame  countries  will  produce  people  of  like  dif- 
pofitions  and  qualities  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
how  often  foever  the  inhabitants  may  be  changed. 
According  to  a  modern  author,  you  may  travel 
cheaper  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country  ; 
becaufe,  fays  he,  you  pay  nothing,  or  very  little 
for  your  meat  or  lodging ;  and  you  will  meet 
with  all  imaginable  fecurity,  murders  and  robbe¬ 
ries  being  rarely  heard  of :  the  only  inconvenience 
is,  the  being  obliged  to  ride  night  and  day  in  a 
poft-waggon,  as  they  call  it,  though  it  goes  but 
a  foot-pace  •,  and  if  you  happen  to  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  refting  two  or  three  hours,  in  the 
middle  of  a  winter’s  night,  the  only  bedding  you 
muff;  expedt  is  clean  ftraw,  where  people  of  all 
ranks  and  degrees,  noblemen  and  beggars  lie  pro- 
mifcuoufly. 

The  courage  and  bravery  of  the  antient  or  pre¬ 
fent  Germans  were  never  difputed  ;  but  probably, 
the  knowledge  they  had  that  their  own  bulk  and 
ffrength  exceeded  that  of  other  nations,  contributed, 
in  a  great  meafure,  to  raife  in  them  that  contempt 
of  the  reft  of  mankind,  which  obtained  the  name 
of  courage  :  for  whether  at  laft,  when  a  perfon’s 
ffze  and  ftrength  gives  him  an  aflurance  of  vidtory, 
this  opinion  of  his  own  abilities  can  properly  be 
denominated  courage,  I  very  much  queftion  ;  there 
being  but  little  room  for  a  man  to  fhew  his  cou¬ 
rage  where  there  is  little  or  no  hazard  to  be  run. 
On  the  contrary,  where  the  hazard  is  fo  great 
that  there  is  fcarce  any  probability  of  fuccefs,  or  if 
the  thing  a  perfon  hazards  his  life  for,  be  not  worth 
fo  great  a  venture,  I  take  the  champion  to  be  a 
fool.  From  which  few  obfervations  it  will  follow, 
that  not  one  tenth  part  of  the  adlions  which  are 
looked  upon  as  the  effedts  of  courage  deferve  fo 
noble  an  epithet.  But  to  proceed  :  it  is  generally 
faid,  if  Germany  be  ever  conquered,  it  muft  be  by 
Germans  •,  that  is,  either  by  the  mercenary  troops 
hired  from  thence,  or  by  their  own  difienfions : 
for  was  Germany  firmly  united,  they  might  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  world.  I  have  had  occafion  to 
obferve  formerly,  that  where  two  armies  are  e- 
qually  difciplined,  and  equal  in  their  numbers  and 
fituation,  that  fide  which  has  the  greateft  weight 
ol  men  and  horfes  will  infallibly  carry  their  point; 
and  there  is  no  country  which  affords  greater  num¬ 
bers,  or  larger  bodies  of  men  and  horfes  than  this 


does.  Had  not  the  army  of  Gustavus  Adol-  C  H  A  P. 
phus  confifted  of  Germans,  with  which  he  was 
furnifhed  by  the  Electors  of  Brandenburgh  and 
Saxony,  as  well  as  Swedes,  he  had  never  made 
that  progrefs  in  Germany  that  he  did.  The  French 
King  alfo,  in  the  late  wars,  owed*much  of  his  fuc¬ 
cefs  to  the  Switzers :  his  foot  would  have  made 
but  a  very  inconfiderable  figure  in  the  field,  with¬ 
out  thefe  and  the  Germans,  which  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  brought  to  his  afliftance. 

Hunting  the  wild  boar  or  deer  is  the  fport  fnoft  Sports  and 
generally  followed  in  Germany  by  the  quality  :  ^Q1^r" 
but  there  feems  to  be  but  little  riding  in  the  cafe  ; 
for  the  beaft  being  found  by  the  huntfmen  fome 
time  before,  is  furrounded  by  a  large  company, 
wTho  with  their  guns,  lances,  fpears,  and  dogs, 
difpatch  the  creature  as  foon  as  they  can,  without 
fuftering  him  to  run  for  his  life  :  fometimes  indeed 
a  wild  boar  will  break  through  the  croud,  and  ’tis 
well  if  he  do  not  wound  either  man  or  horfe  with 
his  tufks.  Another  diverfion  in  winter  is,  the  ri¬ 
ding  thro’  the  ftreets  on  the  fnow  in  fledges,  which 
are  drawn  by  horfes  richly  accoutered,  and  adorned 
with  bells  and  feathers :  But  this  is  a  diverfion 
ufed  by  their  northern  neighbours  alfo,  and  has 
been  mentioned  already.  The  game  which  they 
ufed  chiefly  to  delight  in,  was  chefs  ;  but  fince  their 
officers  aflbciated  with  ours,  and  thofe  of  other  na¬ 
tions  in  the  laft  war,  they  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
any  modern  games,  and  no  doubt  divert  themfelves 
with  them  as  their  countrymen  ufed  to  do  in  the 
army. 

In  their  houfes  we  feldom  fee  a  fire,  except  in  Lodging, 
the  kitchen  ;  but  their  rooms  are  heated  by  a  ftove, 
or  oven,  to  what  degree  they  defire :  and  they 
have  this  particular  to  them  in  their  winter-lodg¬ 
ings,  that  they  lay  one  feather-bed  over  them,  and 
another  under  them. 

CHAP.  III. 

\ 

‘Treats  of  their  language ,  learning ,  un'vverjiiies, 
arts  and  fciences. 

TH  E  High-Dutch,  which  is  the  language  of  Language 
Germany,  is  much  admired  by  fome,  as  a 
noble  copious  language,  but  very  difficult  to  be 
attained  by  the  French  or  Italians,  on  account  of 
the  multitude  of  confonants  in  it.  There  are  a 
thoufand  words  in  the  High-Dutch,  fays  my  au¬ 
thor,  which  can  never  poffibly  be  pronounced  by 
one  who  has  been  ufed  to  a  foft  and  eafy  language : 
but  there  can  be  no  greater  argument  of  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  High-Dutch  tongue,  than  the  many 
monofyllables  which  are  found  it,  becaufe  thefe 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  any  other 
language.  Simon  Stevin,  a  Dutchman,  has 
collected  above  two  thoufand  monofyllable  primi¬ 
tives  in  this  tongue,  whereas  he  could  not  find 
more  than  an  hundred  and  fixty- three  in  the  Latin, 
and  two  hundred  and  fixty-five  in  the  Greek.  In 
the  Englifli  tongue  a  whole  fpeech  might  be  com- 
pofed  of  monofyllables,  which  were  all  of  them 
originally  High- Dutch,  according  to  the  right  re¬ 
verend  author  already  mentioned.  There  are,  he 
obferves  farther,  in  the  German  tongue,  twenty- 
three  principal  terminations,  which  though  they 
fignify  nothing  in  themfelves,  yet  being  added  to 
another  word,  very  much  alter  it’s  fignification 
of  which  our  Engliffi  tongue  retains  a  great  many ; 
as  er  in  buyer,  feller,  &c.  hood ,  in  manhood, 
priefthood,  &c.  dom ,  in  kingdom,  dukedom,  &c. 
by  the  help  of  which  the  German  tongue  is  made 
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C  H  A  P.  exceeding  copious.  It  is  held  alfo  to  be  the  richeft 
1  •  of  any  in  its  admirable  compounds  ;  for  in  this 
language  we  have  not  only  words  compounded  of 
adjectives  and  fubftantives,  and  verbs  or  parti- 
cipiles,  with  prepofitions,  which  is  ufual  in  all  lan¬ 
guages,  but  alfo  innumerable  words  which  confift 
of  two  fubftantives  or  two  adjeCtives.  In  the 
Englifh  tongue  alfo  we  ftill  retain  this  elegancy  of 
compounding  fubftantives,  as  in  houfe-wife,  fnow- 
ball,  foot-ball,  &c.  But  the  greateft  excellency  in 
this  kind  of  compofitin  is,  our  author  obferves, 
in  the  altering  the  fignification  of  the  word  by 
tranfpofing  of  the  fubftantives  ;  as  we  fay  in  Eng- 
Jifh,  horfe-mill  and  mill-horfe,  &c.  of  which 
there  are  infinitely  more  examples  in  the  High- 
Dutch  than  Englifti  language. 

But  the  Germans  have  it  feems  much  corrupted 
their  language  of  late,  by  introducing  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Italian,  French,  and  Latin  words,  which 
they  have  turned  into  Dutch  by  giving  them  a 
German  termination.  There  are  alfo  numberlefs 
dialeCts  of  the  High-Dutch  in  Germany,  and  fome 
of  them  fo  different,  that  the  natives  of  one  pro¬ 
vince  fcarce  underftand  thofe  of  another.  A  Bran- 
denburgher  will  hardly  underftand  a  Mifnian,  or 
a  Swabe  either  of  them.  The  citizens  of  Leipfick 
obferve  three  feveral  dialeCts  within  the  walls  of 
their  city.  The  old  Britifh,  Englifti,  Danifti, 
Swedifh,  Norwegian  and  Flemifh  languages  are 
alfo  all  derived  from  the  High-Dutch,  and  looked 
upon  as  branches  of  it.  Upon  the  frontiers  of 
Germany  the  people  frequently  fpeak  the  language 
of  the  nation  which  lies  contiguous  to  them  •,  as 
in  Lorrainand  the  bifhoprick  of  Triers,  they  fpeak 
French ;  in  the  Upper  Tyrol,  Italian ;  and  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  Sclavonian  :  but  Latin 
ana  French  are  faid  to  be  the  beft  travelling  lan¬ 
guages  through  Germany,  the  meaneft  fervants  in 
the  inns  being  able  to  exprefs  themfelves  intelli¬ 
gibly  in  Latin,  though  they  do  not  fpeak  very 
correClly. 

The  Germans  could  not  boaft  of  any  great 
flock  of  learning  till  they  became  acquainted  with 
the  Romans.  Some  fchools  they  had,  where  the 
priefts  who  ferved  at  the  altar  were  inftruCted  in 
the  principles  of  their  religion,  which  they  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  laity  only  in  dark  fables,  and  myfte- 
rious  riddles,  and  the  aCtions  of  their  great  men 
they  ufed  to  record  in  doggrel  rhimes,  but  never 
committed  them  to  writing.  In  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Adrian,  feveral  fchools  were  ereCted  in 
that  part  of  Germany  which  lies  next  the  Rhine, 
where  their  young  nobility  were  taught  Latin  •, 
but  ftill  the  northern  Germans  wanted  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  education,  till  the  French  got  footing  in 
Germany,  whofe  princes  founded  fchools  amongft 
them,  efpecially  Dagobert  and  Charles  the 
Great ;  but  the  great  difficulty  of  the  governours 
of  thefe  fchools,  was  the  reducing  the  High-Dutch 
tongue  to  writing,  which  till  then  had  never  been 
brought  under  any  rules :  and  this  was  found  fo 
difficult  an  undertaking,  that  for  many  years  all 
proceedings  at  law,  and  every  thing  elfe  which  was 
put  in  writing,  was  always  drawn  up  in  the  Latin 
tongue.  But  the  Germans  having  regulated  their 
language  by  degrees,  applied  themfelves  to  the 
Jtudy  of  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences  with  fo  much 
zeal,  that  in  a  fhort  time  were  raifed  feveral  uni- 
verfities  of  note.  Justus  Lipsius  relates,  that 
in  his  days  there  were  more  univerfities  in  Ger¬ 
many  than  in  all  the  reft  of  Chriftendom.  There 
are  at  this  day  reckoned  above  thirty,  and  the 
German  princes  are  mighty  zealous  in  keeping  up 
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the  grandeur  of  them,  being  proud  of  nothing  CHAP, 
more  than  the  number  of  fcholars  in  their  domi- 
nions.  v~ 

There  are  no  people  more  induftrious  in  their 
feveral  profeftions  than  the  Germans,  nor  do  their 
fcholars  come  behind  the  mechanicks  in  their 
diligent  application  to  their  ftudies :  the  Hebrew  ' 
is  no  where  fo  generally  learnt,  or  better  under- 
ftood  than  in  Germany  ;  and  it  is  obferved  that  no 
language  is  more  fpoken  by  the  trading  Jews  than 
the  High-Dutch. 

Printing  is  here  encouraged  to  a  fault.  Every 
man  of  letters  is  an  author,  and  they  multiply 
books  without  number,  whether  they  have  any 
thing  new  to  entertain  the  world  with  or  not.  It 
were  to  be  wiflhed,  fays  my  reverend  author,  that 
a  little  more  moderation  were  ufed  in  pubhfhing 
thofe  millions  of  fuppofitions  and  difputanons 
which  annually  overftock  the  fairs  at  Frankfort  and 
Leipfick.  But  it  feems  no  man  can  be  a  graduate 
in  their  univerfities,  who  has  not  publifhcd  one 
deputation  at  leaft. 

The  Germans  are  allowed  by  all  to  be  excel-  Mecha- 
lent  mechanicks  and  chymifts.  The  inventions  nicks  and 
of  gun-powder,  guns,  and  printing,  are  generally  chymifts- 
afcribed  to  them;  but  this  of  gunpowder  muft  Gun-pow- 
be  acknowledg’d  to  be  difcover’d  by  pure  accident,  der. 

It  is  related,  that  Barthold  Schwartz,  a  Fran- 
cifcan  friar*  of  this  nation,  having  made  a  great 
proficiency  in  chymiftry,  once  happened  to  mingle 
fulphur  and  falt-petre  with  fome  other  ingredients 
in  an  earthen  crucible,  and  fetting  them  on  a  hot 
fire,  in  order  to  make  an  experiment,  the  veffel 
was  broke  in  a  thoufand  pieces,  with  a  wonder¬ 
ful  noife  and  violence,  which  at  firft  furprifed  him; 
but  upon  fecond  thoughts  repeating  the  experi¬ 
ment,  he  began  to  conceive  mighty  hopes  of  it, 
and  firft  he  procured  a  long  iron  pipe,  not  unlike 
the  barrel  of  a  gun,  and  having  drilled  a  touch-  Guns  in¬ 
hole,  he  rammed  in  the  fame  ingredients  he  oh- ver,ted- 
ferved  had  fuch  terrible  effects  in  his  crucible,  put¬ 
ting  fome  fmall  ftones  upon  them,  and  fetting 
fire  to  the  combuftible  matter,  the  ftones  were 
thrown  out  with  greater  force  and  noife  than 
could  be  expebted.  And  this  was  the  original  of 
guns;  and  tho’  the  powder  was  difcovered  by  ac¬ 
cident,  yet  the  application  of  it  to  this  purpofe 
was  purely  owing  to  his  own  murdering  genius, 
none  that  I  have  heard  of  having  endeavoured  to 
deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  it.  This  occurrence 
happened  about  the  year  1330;  but  the  invention 
was  concealed  from  the  publick  for  fome  time, 
and  only  communicated  to  friends.  The  Vene¬ 
tians  were  the  next  people  acquainted  with  this 
invention,  which  did  them  good  fervice  when 
they  were  befieged  by  the  Genoefe :  they  foon  after 
took  the  cities  of  Padua,  Verona,  and  others,  from 
the  Germans,  by  the  help  of  their  guns ;  fo  that 
a  little  time  the  Germans  faw  their  artificial 
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thunder  turned  againft  them  :  and  the  German 
Jews,  it  is  faid,  inftrubfed  the  Turks  in  this  aft, 
out  of  their  prejudice  to  Chriftianity  ;  but  if  the 
Jews  had  not,  the  Chriftian  renegadoes  would  foon 
have  done  it.  The  Venetians  were  the  firft  that 
made  ufe  of  guns  at  fea ;  and  after  them  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  Baltick:  the  Englifti  took  Calais 
with  their  great  guns  in  1347  ;  and  taught  the 
French  the  ufe  of  them.  The  Spaniards  about  the 
fame  time  found  the  advantage  of  them  •,  which 
the  Moors,  they  were  engaged  with,  could  not 
but  obferve  and  endeavour  to  imitate.  And  thus 
thefe  terrible  engines  in  about  the  fpace  of  fifty 
or  threefcore  years,  were  made  ufe  of  by  all  the 
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nations  in  Europe.  But  when  the  Spaniards  dif- 
covered  America,  it  is  evident  the  natives  were 
perfedt  Grangers  to  guns  in  that  part  of  the  world: 
lor  they  looked  upon  the  Spaniards  to  be  gods,  when 
after  a  flafh  of  lightning  they  faw  fome  of  their 
countrymen  fall  down  dead,  and  heard  the  thun¬ 
der  of  the  artillery  •,  in  fo  much,  that  they  began 
to  offer  facrifice  to  them,  till  the  Spanilh  cruelties, 
it  is  faid,  gave  them  fome  reafon  to  change  the 
opinion  they  had  conceived  of  thefe  thunderers. 
Having  taken  a  Spaniard  therefore  draggling  from 
his  company,  it  is  reported  that  they  threw  him 
into  a  river,  and  held  him  under  water  till  he 
was  drowned,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  try  if  he 
was  mortal.  But  to  proceed  ;  we  have  abundance 
of  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Germans,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  that  has  been  faid,  were  not  the  firft 
who  underftood  the  force  of  nitre  and  fulphur 
mixed  together ;  though  I  am  ready  to  allow  that 
they  were  the  firft  who  applied  them  to  the  ufe 
we  now  put  them  to.  It  is  evident  that  our  coun¬ 
tryman  Roger  Bacon,  a  Francifcan  friar,  and 
fellow  of  Merton-college  in  Oxford,  was  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  experiment  three  or  fourfeore  years 
before  Schwartz  the  German  happened  upon 
it :  For  in  one  of  his  letters  inferibed  ad  Pari- 
Jienfem,  he  obferves,  That  out  of  falt-petre,  ful¬ 
phur,  and  coal-duft,  he  could  make  fire  which 
fhould  burn  at  what  diftance  he  pleafed;  that  with 
the  fame  matter  he  could  caufe  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning  in  the  air,  more  terrible  than  that  produced 
naturally.  That  a  city  or  an  army  might  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  this  fire,  and  that  it  burft  forth  with 
an  incredible  noife.  The  Chinefe  alfo  had  the 
ufe  of  gun-powder  long  before  we  knew  it  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  tho’  they  did  not  apply  it  to  thofe  deftrudtive 
ends:  and  indeed  it  is  noteafy  to  believe  that  the 
world  fhould  for  three  or  four  thoufand  years  re¬ 
main  perfedtly  ignorant  of  the  force  of  nitre  and 
fulphur  mixed  together ;  though  it  did  not  come  to 
be  much  talked  of,  till  we  faw  the  dreadful  ef¬ 
fects  of  them  when  applied  to  guns  and  bombs, 
and  the  blowing  up  men  and  towns.  And  I  can¬ 
not  avoid  here  relating  an  obfervation  of  a  phyfi- 
cian  for  improving  thefe  murdering  arts,  namely, 
that  poifons  might  be  fo  compounded  and  fired 
from  guns  and  mortars,  that  they  fhould  carry 
certain  death  to  all  that  came  within  the  fmell 
of  them,  and  efpecially  on  fhipboard,  where  the 
mariners  could  not  get  out  of  their  reach.  Some 
have  thought,  that  the  reafon  Friar  Bacon  did 
not  communicate  his  knowledge  of  the  force  of 
gun-powder  more  generally,  wasthe  ill  confequen- 
ces  that  he  apprehended  from  it;  but  others  fay, 
he  was  afraid  of  confirming  the  people  in  the  no¬ 
tion  they  had  of  his  being  a  conjurer,  from  fome 
experiments  he  had  made,  which  at  that  time  were 
thought  above  the  power  of  nature. 

As  to  the  art  of  printing,  which  the  Germans 
challenge  the  invention  of,  I  fhall  defer  fpeaking 
of  it  till  I  come  to  Holland;  the  Dutch  feeming 
to  have  a  better  pretence  to  the  invention  than  the 
Germans;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  the  Chinefe 
had  it  long  before  either  :  but  thus  much  muft  be 
allowed  the  Europeans,  that  they  have  brought 
this  art  to  much  greater  perfection  than  the  Chi¬ 
nefe,  who  know  nothing  of  diftributing  the  letters, 
and  compofing  feveral  fheets  with  the  fame  types, 
to  this  day  ;  but  have  as  many  forms,  or  rather 
boards,  as  fheets ;  fo  that  the  materials  ufed  in 
printing  a  fmall  book,  would  fill  an  ordinary  room.* 
And  from  hence  it  is  natural  to  believe,  that  the 
Europeans  neither  learnt  the  art  of  the  Chinefe, 


nor  the  Chinefe  of  them,  their  manner  of  print-  CHAP, 
ing  being  fo  very  different. 

Whether  clock-work  was  an  invention  of  the  ci0Ck- 
Germans  is  much  difputed  ;  but  it  is  certain  they  woric. 
brought  that  art  to  very  great  perfection ;  and  a- 
mong  other  inftances  of  it,  it  is  related  that  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  had  a  watch  in  the  jewel 
of  his  ring,  and  King  James  I.  of  England  ano¬ 
ther  of  the  fame  kind,  both  made  in  Germany. 

The  Germans  alfo  are  excellent  engravers  and 
painters,  and  underftand  engineering  perfectly  well : 
but  I  muft  confefs  I  have  fcarce  faith  to  believe 
what  is  related  of  Regiomontanus,  namely, 
that  he  made  a  wooden  eagle,  which  flew  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  out  of  town  to  meet  the  Emperor 
Maxim  ilian  when  he  came  to  Noremburg, 
and  returned  back  with  him  thither;  and  that 
the  fame  artift  made  an  iron  fly,  which  he  threw 
off  his  hand,  and  after  it  had  flown  round  the 
room  returned  to  him  again.  But  however  that 
were,  our  Englifh  mechanicks  feem  to  be  in  the 
greateft  reputation  for  clocks  and  watches,  fince 
the  days  of  Tompion;  their  work  being  feen  in 
the  palaces  of  the  greateft  Princes  in  the  known 
world. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Contains  an  abjlrafi  of  the  ancient  and  modern  hi - 
fiory  of  Germany ,  with  the  fucceffion  of  its  Em¬ 
peror s. 

AMONG  the  many  nations  whofe  origin  hath  c  H  A  P. 

been  enquired  into  in  the  progrefs  of  this  IV. 
work,  if  there  had  been  one  of  which  it  could  with  ' — v— - J 
any  certainty  be  faid,  by  what  people,  or  in  what  The  un‘ 
century  it  was  firft  planted,  I  fhould  not  defpair  oHheon- 
of  difeovering  the  original  inhabitants  of  this,  "in-  gin  of  na-> 
deed  Cluverius  and  Dr.  Heylin,  and  after  tions* 
them  an  hundred  more,  pretend  to  fhew  pre- 
cifely  from  which  of  the  grand-fons  of  Noah,  and 
at  what  time  every  country  of  any  confequence 
in  Europe  was  firft  peopled :  but  what  flender  evi¬ 
dence  do  they  rely  upon?  or  rather,  have  they 
produced  any  but  a  pretended  fimilitude  of  names  ? 

From  Gomer  the  grand-fon  of  Noah,  fay  they, 
defeended  the  Cimbrians  or  Cimmerians,  who- 
peopled  Germany ;  for  there  cannot  be  a  more  eafy 
change  than  that  of  Gomerians  into  Cimmerians, 
and  this  is  to  pafs  for  proof.  Had  they  faid  no 
more  than  that  all  nations  were  peopled  by  the  po- 
fterity  of  Noah,  as  we  learn  from  feripture, 
they  would  have  had  the  concurrence  of  every 
man  who  is  not  an  infidel ;  but  to  pretend  to  point 
out  particularly  which  of  them  inhabited  this 
country,  and  which  of  them  that,  and  the  precife 
time  of  their  peregrinations,  when  there  are  no 
hiftories  written  within  two  thoufand  years  of  the 
times  they  pretended  to  be  fo  well  acquainted  with, 
feems  to  me  an  unpardonable  prefumption  ;  and 
may  incline  their  readers  to  believe  they  have  no 
better  authority  for  many  fadts  they  recite  of  a 
later  date. 

It  is  from  the  Romans  we  firft  learn  any  thing  of  The  Ro- 
this  people  which  can  be  depended  on.  The  Germans  mans  firft 
had  pafs’d  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  it  feems,  and  fall-  acquainted 
en  upon  the  Gauls,  who  were  then  under  the  pro-  Germans 
tedtion  of  the  Romans :  whereupon  Julius  Cje- 
sar  attack’d  a  body  of  them  commanded  by  Ari- 
ovistus  one  of  their  kings,  and  drove  them  back 
over  the  Rhine  again  ;  after  which  he  built  a  bridge 
over  that  river,  and  obtained  fome  further  vic¬ 
tories  over  them  :  but  Drusus,  the  adopted  fon 
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THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 


CHAP,  of  Augustus,  had  the  greateft  fuccefs  in  Ger- 
,  many  of  any  of  the  Roman  generals,  from  whence 

T‘v  he  obtained  the  title  of  Germanicus  ;  for  he 
fubdued  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  ocean,  and 
reduced  it  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province. 
Quintilius  Varus,  who  fucceeded  Drusus, 
loft  all  that  his  predeceffor  had  gained,  and  with  it 
three  entire  Roman  legions,  which  feems  to  have 
been  more  fenfibly  refented  by  Augustus  than 
any  misfortune  in  his  reign:  infomuch,  that  it  is 
related,  he  would  often  cry  out  as  in  a  fit  of  diffrac¬ 
tion,  *  Varus,  reftore  me  my  legions.  After 
which  defeat  this  prince  thought  fit  to  make  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube  the  boundaries  of  his  em¬ 
pire  on  that  fide;  and  to  defend  it  againft  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  Germans  for  the  future,  he  quar¬ 
tered  eight  legions  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  four  upon  the  Danube. 

The  ftate  During  this  war  the  Romans  had  an  opportunity 
of  ancient  of  informing  themfelvesof  the  manners  and  cuffoms 
Germany,  Qp  tjie  Gcrmans :  and  they  obferve  in  the  firft 
vernment.  place>  that  they  were  divided  into  many  nations 
and  principalities,  all  of  them  fpeaking  the  fame 
language.  That  fome  of  thefe  nations  were  go¬ 
verned  by  Kings  with  limited  powers,  and  others 
were  abfolute  in  their  dominions ;  fome  of  their 
princes  were  elective,  and  others  hereditary  ;  and 
fome- ariftocratical  and  democratical  governments 
were  alfo  found  amongft  them.  And  that  many 
of  thefe  ftates  and  kingdoms  frequently  united  un¬ 
der  one  head,  or  general,  both  in  their  offenfive 
and  defenfive  wars.  The  patriarchal  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  feems  firft  to  have  obtained  here,  as 
in  other  countries  we  have  pafied  through  ;  for 
we  are  told,  that  feveral  families  being  frequently 
united  by  marriages  or  compadts  for  their  com¬ 
mon  defence  under  one  head  or  leader,  they  gave 
him  the  name  of  Hertzog  or  Duke,  and  fubmit- 
ted  their  controverfies  to  his  determination  :  and 
that  fometimes  the  ambitious  head  of  a  powerful 
family  fubdued  his  weaker  neighbours,  and  af- 
fumed  the  fame  abfolute  dominion  over  them  as 
he  claimed  over  his  own  tribe.  Thus  various 
conftitutions  were  ftruck  out,  according  to  the 
circumftances  the  feveral  people  happened  to  oe 
under.  And  I  believe  all  the  world  will  agree 
w-ith  me  at  this  day,  that  neither  monarchy,  or 
ariftocracy,  a  limited  or  abfolute  power  in  the 
ftate  or  fovereign,  are  any  of  them  jure  divino  ; 
but  whatever  kind  of  government  is  onceeftablilh’d 
in  any  country  ought  to  be  fubmitted  to.  Thus 
Repub-  much  however  I  can’t  help  obferving,  that  what- 
licksas  ar-  ever  were  the  forms  of  government  the  ancient  Ger- 
bitrary  as  mans  pv’d  under,  moft  of  the  princes  of  Germany 
moiwc is.  at  prefent  are  abf0lute  in  their  refpeftive  dominions, 
as  the  Emperor  himfelf  is  in  his  hereditary  coun¬ 
tries  :  nay,  there  is  fcarce  that  ftate  or  monarchy 
in  being  at  this  day,  but  the  fovereigns  of  them 
are  abfolute.  The  common  people  fubjedl  to  the 
Venetians,  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces,  or 
any  other  republick  in  Europe,  have  as  little 
fhare  in  the  adminiftration  as  thofe  who  live  under 
a  monarchy,  and  their  governors  are  as  arbitrary 
and  uncontrolable.  The  only  difference,  as  has 
long  been  obferved,  is,  that  under  a  monarchy  we 
have  ufually  one  tyrant, and  under  a  ftate  fome  hun¬ 
dreds;  and  yet  I  don’t  know  how  it  comes  to  pafs, 
but  the  fubjedts  of  a  monarchy  are  ufually  looked 
upon  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  flavery,  while  thofe  who 
live  in  a  common-wealth  are  fuppofed  to  be  in 
perfedl  freedom.  But  to  return  to  Germany  :  We 
have  a  fet-of  hiftorians  who  are  very  pofitive  that 
the  ancient  German  Kings  were  eleded  and  de- 


&  l 

pofed  by  their  people  whenever  they  faw  fit :  that  CHAP, 
this  was  an  unalienable  right  in  the  multitude,  IV- 
which  they  could  never  part  with;  and  as  we  are  ' — 
fuppofed  to  be  of  German  extraction,  this  ought 
to  be  part  of  the  Englifh  conftitution.  But  they 
may  remember  too,  that  thefe  fame  Germans, 
or  Saxons,  tiled  to  determine  their  controverfies  by 
combat,  or  going  to  loggerheads:  and  that  their 
criminals  were  tried  by  fire  and  water  ordeal, 
thrown  into  a  river,  or  obliged  to  walk  over  nine 
or  ten  burning  plough-lhares  blind-fold,  to  vin¬ 
dicate  their  innocence  ;  and  a  hundred  other  ex¬ 
travagancies  of  the  like  nature,  which  are  parts 
of  that  admired  conftitution,  that  few  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  generation  will  be  fond  of  returning  to.  But 
furtxher,  what  lhould  we  get  by  making  the  popu¬ 
lace  judges  of  their  Prince’s  addons,  fo  little  as  they 
underhand  of  the  ftate  of  the  world,  and  the  intereft 
of  their  own  nation?  Would  they  not  commit 
ten  thoufand  errors  in  politicks?  would  they  not 
be  liable  tobefpirited  up  by  every  defigning  knave, 
to  thedeftrudionof  the  Prince  and  the  community  ; 
and  perhaps  oftener  ufe  their  eleding  and  depofinw 
powers  to  their  own  hurt  than  benefit  ?  Some 
men  are  fo  fond  of  a  democracy,  that  they  will 
not  give  themfelves  leave  to  refled  that  they  are  at 
prefent  under  a  much  happier  conftitution  than 
ever  the  ancient  Germans  experienced.  The  art 
of  government,  as  well  as  other  arts,  is  capable  of 
improvement;  and  why  wefhould  be  always  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  firft  rude  draughts,  and  inculcating  to 
the  mob  that  we  ought  to  imitate  only  the  firft  ef- 
lays  of  this  nature,  that  were  made  when  there  were 
no  laws  to  afcertain  the  Prince’s  prerogative,  or  the 
people’s  rights,  in  which  our  great  happinefsconfifts, 
lhews  a  more  than  ordinary  perverfenefs,  or  a  very 
great  degree  of  ignorance  in  the  hiftory  of  the  an¬ 
cients. 

I  proceed  now  to  take  notice  of  fome  other  cu-  other  Cn- 
ftoms  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Germany,  col-  ftoms  of 
leded  by  Cluverius  from  C®sar,  Tacitus,  and  the  an¬ 
other  Roman  hiftorians.  The  common  people,  ent  Ger‘ 
they  tell  us,  generally  went  naked  ’till  they  grew  mans* 
old,  when  they  hung  the  fkin  of  fome  wild  beaft  a- 
bout  their  fhoulders,  fattening  it  with  a  thong  ;and 
men  of  the  beft  quality  only  wore  a  little  woollen 
mantle,  or  a  coat  without  flee ves.  Their  ufual  bed 
was  the  ground,  or  a  little  ftraw ;  and  people  of  di- 
ftindion  lay  upon  the  fkins  of  wolves  or  bears. 

That  they  dipped  their  new-born  infants  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  fome  fay,  threw  them  into  rivers,  that  by 
their  fwimming  or  finking  their  legitimacy  might 
be  determined.  Their  food  was  bread,  flefh,  butter 
and  fruits,  as  now.  Their  drink,  water,  milk  and 
beer,  not  knowing  the  ufe  of  wine.  They  had  fel- 
dom  more  than  one  knife  in  a  family,  for  they  pull¬ 
ed  their  meat  to  pieces  with  their  fingers,  as  they  do 
ftill  in  the  eaft ;  but  then  ’tis  ufually  fo  over-done 
that  it  is  ready  to  drop  in  pieces.  They  were  ufually 
very  merry  at  their  entertainments,  fitting  in  a  fe- 
micircle,  the  matter  of  the  family  in  the  middle, 
and  the  reft  on  the  right  and  left  of  him,  according 
to  their  quality  ;  but  no  women  were  admitted  to 
their  fealfs,  or  a  fon  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

They  had  the  liberty  of  marrying  or  cohabiting 
with  as  many  women  as  they  pleafed  ;  but  the 
common  people  ufually  contented  themfelves  with 
one  a  piece,  on  account  of  the  charge  that  attended 
the  keeping  more,  as  is  fuppofed.  The  eldeft  fon, 
or  next  heir  of  the  family,  always  inherited  the 
entire  principality,  or  eftate  of  his  anceftor  ;  and 
the  younger  children  had  certain  villages,  or  lord- 
fhips  affigned  them  for  their  maintenance. 

Few 
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IV. 

The  reli¬ 
gion  of 
the  anci¬ 
ent  Ger¬ 
man!. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF 


Few  Pagan 


nations,  tis 


faid,  liv’d  up  to  the 
rules  of  morality  fo  well  as  the  Germans  did. 

They  exprefs’d  a  more  than  ordinary  regard  for 
divine  worfhip  •,  chufing  their  priefts  out  of  their 
nobility,  who  were  not  altogether  ignorant  of 

moral  philofophy  and  phyficks,  and  were  ufually  them  together.  The  wives,  flaves,  dogs, 
call’d  to  their  councils  of  ftate.  Women  were 
alfo  admitted  to  theprieftly  office  •,  and  both  the 
one  and  the  other  had  the  profoundeft  refpect 
paid  them  by  the  laity.  The  doftrine  of  tranfmi- 
gration  prevailed  amongft  them,  they  believed 
that  departed  fouls  animated  other  creatures  when 
they  had  leftthefe  bodies,  and  were  happy  or  mife- 
rable,  according  as  they  behaved  in  this  life.  The 
fun  they  worfhiped  with  that  devotion,  that  Clu- 


lefsof  dangers  and  if  a  man  happened  to  be  under  CHAP, 
unfortunate  circumftances,  he  made  no  fcruple  of 
difpatching  himfelf  to  the  other  world.  They 
burnt  their  dead  bodies,  and  having  gathered  up 
the  bones  and  afhes  of  the  funeral  pile,  they  buried 

horfes 

and  armour  of  thedeceafed,  it  is  faid,  were  alfo 
thrown  into  the  fire,  in  order  to  ferve  their  lord 
in  the  other  world.  And  at  the.  funerals  of  the 
great,  were  tiltings  and  tournaments,  and  longs 
lung  in  memory  of  their  heroick  aCtions. 

I  have  already  Ihewn  that  the  German*  de-  The  nor- 
fended  their  frontiers  fo  well  againft  the  Romans,  thernnati‘ 


that  they  were  contented  to  make  the  Rhine 
the  Danube  the  boundaries  of  their  empire 


and  onsbreak 

m  upon 
and  tjje 


VERiusisof  opinion,  they  looked  upon  this  pla-  accordingly  built  fortrelfes,  and  planted  garifons  man  em- 


net  as  the  only  true  God,  dedicating  the  firft 
day  of  the  week  to  it.  They  alfo  worfhiped  the 
God  Woden,  or  God  a  n,  after  whom  Wed- 
nefday,  or  the  fourth  day  of  the  week  is  called. 
This  word  Godan  afterwards  came  to  be  con¬ 
tracted  into  God,  and  from  the  Germans  we  have 
it.  They  worfhiped  alfo  the  God  T  a  r  a  n  e  s, 
the  fame  with  the  Danifli  Thor,  the  Thunderer, 
From  whom  our  Thurfday  hath  its  name.  The 
Goddefs  Freia,  or  Venus,  was  alfo  worfhiped  by 
the  Germans,  from  whom  Friday  was  fo  called. 
The  God  Thies,  or  Ties,  another  of  their  deities 
anfwerable  to  Mars,  gave  name  to  Tuefday,  Clu- 
verius  alfo  would  have  us  believe,  that  they 
worfhiped  the  Trinity  :  that  they  were  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  hiftory  of  the  creation,  the  fall 
of  angels,  &c.  but  I  don’t  fee  any  foundation 
he  hath  for  this.  They  performed  their  religious 
exercifes,  and  facrificed  in  groves,  the  one  being 
ufually  made  choice  of  for  an  altar :  and  inftead 
of  a  temple,  they  ereCted  an  arbour  made  of  oak 
and  beechen  boughs.  They  looked  upon  it,  fays 
Cluverius,  as  impious  to  draw  any  picture,  or 
reprefentation  of  their  gods ;  and  yet  we  find  the 
image  of  an  armed  man  fet  on  the  top  of  a  vaft 
pillar,  worfhiped  by  the  Saxons  till  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Great,  who  deftroyed  it;  the  me¬ 
mory  of  which  occurrence  is  {till  kept  up  among 
the  Germans  in  their  tragedies ;  and  fome  pieces 
of  that  mighty  pillar  are  (till  preferved  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Harberftat. 

The  priefts,  as  well  as  the  facrifice,  were  al¬ 
ways  crowned  with  wreaths  of  oak,  or  of  fome 
other  facred  tree.  They  facrificed  not  only  beafts, 
but  men,  if  we  may  believe  the  Roman  writers; 


on  the  banks  of  both  thofe  rivers  to  prevent  the  Pire* 
incurfions  of  the  barbarous  nations,  as  they  called 
them  :  butnotwithftanding  thele  precautions,  with¬ 
in  lefs  than  an  hundred  years  after  Constan¬ 
tine  the  Great,  the  Franks,  Burgundians,  At¬ 
mans,  and  other  German  nations,  broke  through 
thofe  boundaries,  paffed  the  Rhine,  and  difpof- 
feffed  the  Romans  of  all  Gaul,  Rhmtia  and  No- 
ricum,  which  they  fhared  amongft  them  ;  but  the 
Franks  prevailing  over  the  reft,  at  length  efta- 
blifhed  their  empire  over  all  modern  Germany, 

France,  and  Italy,  under  the  conduCt  of  Charles 
the  Great. 

Germany  was  never  under  the  dominion  of  Charles 
one  fovereign,  as  Dr.  Nicholson  obferves,  till the  Great 
the  reign  of  this  Prince,  who  was  the  fon  of  Pe-  ^of^* 
pin,  King  of  France.  He  was  born  the  28th  of  Germany, 
January,  747,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  father  &c. 
Pepin,  which  happened  in  the  year  768,  he  8o°- 
fhared  his  dominions  with  his  brother.  After  his 
brother’s  death,  he  affumed  the  government  of 
the  whole,  notwithftanding  his  brother  left  a  fon 
behind  him,  with  whom  his  mother  fled  to  Desi- 
derius,  King  of  Lombardy,  for  protection.  Hi¬ 
ther  Charles  purfued  her,  and  having  defeated 
King  Desiderius,  made  himfelf  matter  of  great 
part  of  Italy,  and  particularly  of  Rome.  The 
Pope  and  clergy  of  that  city  having  been  forced 
to  fubmit  to  the  Kings  of  Lombardy,  and  loft 
much  of  the  power  they  had  formerly  ufurped, 
looked  upon  King  Charles  as  their  deliverer, 
and  fwore  allegiance  to  him  on  St.  Peter’s  tomb  : 
he  was  alfo,  by  the  decree  of  Pope  Adrian,  de¬ 
clared  Patrician  of  Rome,  which  was  then  a  title 
only  inferior  to  that  of  Emperor,  and  gave  him 


anno 


but  when  they  offered  human  facrifices,  they  were  authority  to  confirm  the  election  of  the  Popes, 
taken  from  among  their  flaves,  or  malefaCtors ;  and  grant  the  Italian  bifhops  the  inveftiture  of 
though  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  it  is  faid,  their  fees.  King  Charles,  to  fhew  his  gratitude 
they  would  offer  their  own  children.  The  priefts  to  the  Pope,  and  to  confirm  him  in  his  intereft, 
ufually  fhot  the  facrifice  to  death  with  arrows,  if  gave  him  a  power  of  conftituting  Exarchs,  or 
it  was  a  beaft,  but  the  men  were  fometimes  cru-  lieutenants  over  the  provinces  of  Ancona,  Bo- 
cified.  They  infpeCted  the  entrails  of  the  animal,  lognia,  Mantua,  Modena,  Parma,  Ferrara,  &c. 
and  from  thence  prognofticated  good  or  ill  fuccefs  and  conferred  on  him  almoft  regal  powers.  This 
in  their  wars  and  other  undertakings ;  and  when  Prince  afterwards  conquered  part  of  Spain,  and  re- 
the  rites  were  ended,  the  facrifices,  whether  they  duced  the  Saxons  in  Germany  to  his  obedience, 
confifted  of  men  or  animals,  were  eaten,  and  they  planting  the  Chriftian  religion  wherever  he  carried 
were  merry,  as  ufual  at  feftivals;  the  priefts^  en-  his  arms,  and  founding  lchools  and  univerfities 


Funerals. 


tertaining  them  with  mufick  and  dancing.  But  I 
mutt  confefs,  that  part  of  the  account  which  men¬ 
tions  the  eating  of  human  flefii,  makes  me  give 
the  lefs  credit  to  the  reft,  becaule  I  have  yet  ne¬ 
ver  met  with  that  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
which  do  allow  themlelves  in  eating  their  own 
fpecies,  and  it  is  generally  what  even  other  ani¬ 
mals  abhor. 

Their  belief  that  their  fouls  fhould  animate  o- 
ther  bodies  after  death,  it  is  faid,  made  them  fear-  demned  the  offenders  to  death, 
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throughout  his  whole  empire.  Pope  Adrian  dy¬ 
ing  in  the  year  795,  Leo  the  third  was  chofen 
to  fucceed  him,  and  his  election  confirmed  by 
Charles  the  Great,  as  Patrician  of  Rome;  but 
an  infurreCtion  being  incited  againft  this  Pope  by 
the  nephews  of  Pope  Adrian,  who  treated  him 
barbaroufly,  obliged  him  to  fly  into  Germany  to 
Charles  the  Great  for  protection,  who  there¬ 
upon  marched  again  into  Italy,  and  having  con- 

their  ientence  was 
changed 
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P-  changed  into  that  of  banifhment  at  the  intercef- 
fion  of  the  Pope.  It  was  at  this  time,  viz.  on 
Chriftmas-day,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  800,  that 
the  Pope  with  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome,  a- 
greed  to  confer  the  title  of  Roman  Emperor  on 
Charles  the  Great,  and  accordingly  placed  the 
imperial  crown  upon  his  head  the  moment  he  was 
at  his  devotions  in  St.  Peter’s  church,  and  the 
people  with  loud  acclamations  falutedhim  Empe¬ 
ror  of  the  Romans.  The  Pope  alfo  anointed  him 
with  the  holy  oils,  acknowledging  him  to  be  his 
fovereign,  and  the  Emperor’s  ftatue  was  after¬ 
wards  fet  up  in  the  publick  places  of  Rome  ;  but 
the  Emperor  chofe  to  refide  in  Germany,  leaving 
Italy  in  a  great  meafure  under  the  influence  of 
the  Pope,  who  knew  how  to  make  an  advantage 
of  his  abfence,  as  his  predeceflbrs  had  done  on  the 
removing  the  imperial  feat  from  Rome  to  Con- 
ftantinople.  Charles  the  Great  having  en¬ 
joyed  the  title  of  Emperor  fourteen  years,  died  in 
the  year  814,  and  was  buried  at  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
where  he  had  founded  a  church,  defigning  to  have 
made  that  city  the  capital  of  his  Empire,  and  the 
refidence  of  his  fuccefiors.  He  was  about  feventy 
two  years  of  age  when  he  died,  the  epitaph  on 
his  tomb  being  no  more  than  this,  Magni  Caroli 
Regis  ChriJlianiJJimi  Romanorum  Imperatoris  corpus 
hoc  fepulchro  conditum  jacet. 

Ludowick,  or  Lewis,  King  of  Aquitain,  for 
his  piety  furnamed  the  Godly,  fucceeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  Charles  the  Great,  being  crowned  Empe¬ 
ror  by  Pope  Stephen  IV.  at  Rheims  in  France. 
This  Prince  ordered  the  bible  to  be  tranflated  into 
the  Saxon  tongue,  and  difperfed  among  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  He  had  three  fons,  viz.  Lotha¬ 
rios,  Ludowick  and  Pepin,  by  his  firft  wife, 
who  all  rebelled  againft  their  father,  and  fhut 
him  up  in  a  monaftery  •,  but  being  refcued  by  his 
fubje&s  from  his  confinement,  he  affembled  an  ar¬ 
my  and  was  marching  againft  his  fon  Lot  h  a- 
r  1  u  s,  when  he  died.  He  left  alfo  a  fon  named 
Charles,  by  a  fecond  venture. 

Lotharius,  the  eldeft  fon  of  L  e  w  1  s,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  his  father,  anno  840,  in  the  whole  Em¬ 
pire,  and  having  reigned  fifteen  years,  retired  into 
a  monaftery  at  Treves,  where  he  lived  fome  time. 
It  was  in  this  reign  that  John  VIII.  filled  the 
papal  chair,  generally  reported  to  be  a  woman, 
and  called  Pope  Joan. 

Ludowick,  or  Lewis  II.  fucceeded  Lotha¬ 
rius  his  father,  upon  his  refignation  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  retiring  to  a  convent,  anno  855.  He 
conquered  Sclavonia,  and  planted  Chriftianity  in 
that  country.  It  was  in  this  reign  the  court  of 
Rome  a flfumed  the  power  of  ele&ing  their  Pope, 
without  the  concurrence  of  their  fovereign :  and 
Adrian  II.  was  the  firft  who  was  chofen  without 
the  Emperor’s  leave. 

Charles  the  Bald,  fon  of  Lewis  I.  fuc¬ 
ceeded  his  nephew  anno  875.  He  is  faid  to  be  a 
weak  Prince,  being  perfuaded  by  Pope  John  IX. 
to  folemnize  his  coronation  at  Rome,  and  there 
receive  the  imperial  fcepter  at  his  hands. 

Ludowick,  or  Lewis  III.  fucceeded  his  father 
Charles,  anno  878  j  and  having  reigned  about 
a  year,  died,  leaving  his  throne  to  his  brother. 

Charles  the  Grofs,  fo  named  from  his  cor¬ 
pulency,  who  by  the  death  of  his  two  brothers  be¬ 
came  pofiefled  of  all  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 
He  was  the  firft  who  added  the  year  of  our  Lord 
to  the  year  of  his  reign,  in  his  grants  and  adts 
of  rtate.  He  made  a  disadvantageous  peace  with 
the  Normans,  whereby  he  left  them  in  pofleflion 
V  O  L.  II. 
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°f  that  part  of  France  which  is  now  called  Nor-  CHAP, 
mandy  ;  and  having  done  fome  other  mean  unpo- 

pular  things,  was  depofed  by  his  nobility,  and  died  - ' 

milerably  in  a  poor  village  in  Swabia. 

.  Arnolph,  natural  fon  of  the  King  of  Bava-  Arnolph 
na,  and  Duke  of  Carinthia,  was  advanced  to  the  888. 
throne  by  the  fame  fadtion  which  depofed  his  pre- 
deceftor,  anno  888.  He  defeated  Guido  and 
Berengarius,  who  oppofed  him  in  Italy,  and 
took  Rome  by  ftornV;  but  is  faid  to  have  been 
foon  after  poifoned  there  by  Guido’s  wife. 

Ludowick,  or  Lewis  LV .  the  fon  of  Ar-  Lewis IV, 
nolph,  was  advanced  to  the  imperial  throne,  9co- 
on  the  death  of  his  father.  He  was  in  perpetual 
war  with  the  Hungarians,  in  which  he  had  very 
ill  fuccefs,  and  great  numbers  of  the  German  no¬ 
bility  loft  their  lives.  The  Pope  alfo  fet  up  another 
Ludowick  againft  him  in  Italy,  which  created 
him  a  great  deal  of  difturbance. 

The  imperial  crown  after  the  death  of  Lew¬ 
is  IV.  was  offered  to  Otto,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
by  the  German  nobility,  who  being  grown  old, 
recommended  to  them  Conrade,  Duke  of 
Franconia,  who  was  thereupon  declared  Emperor: 
but  the  very  men  who  advanced  him,  not  approv¬ 
ing  his  condudt,  attempted  to  dethrone  him.  Con¬ 
rade  however  fecured  his  pofleflion,  and  on  his 
death  appointed  LIenry  the  fon  of  Otto,  Duke 
of  Saxony,  to  fucceed  him. 

Henry,  furnamed  Auceps,  from  the  plea- 
fure  he  took  in  hawking,  fucceeded  to  the  em-  9*9* 
pire  by  virtue  of  his  predeceflfor  Conrade’s  will, 
anno  919.  The  Pope  it  feems  offered  to  confe- 
ci ate  and  anoint  him  Emperor;  but  he  anfwered, 
that  he  did  not  think  he  flood  in  need  of  his  con¬ 
firmation.  He  was  a  brave  Prince,  defended  the 
empire  againft  the  Hungarians  and  other  foreign 
enemies,  and  compofed  the  faftions  among  his 
own  people  at  home.  He  firft  fortified  the  great 
towns  of  Germany,  and  ordered  every  ninth  pea- 
fant  to  remove  into  the  cities,  and  that  a  third 
part  of  the  corn  and  hay  about  every  city  fhould 
be  afligned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  inhabitants. 

He  alfo  firft  inftituted  tilts  and  turnaments  :  and 
after  a  profperous  reign  of  feven  years  and  a  half, 
died  of  an  apoplexy  in  Italy,  much  regretted  by 
his  German  fubjedls. 

Ot'ho,  the  fon  of  Henry,  fucceeded  his  fa¬ 
ther,  anno  936,  being  from  his  piety  and  happy 
condud  ftiled  the  Great.  He  obliged  Harold, 

King  of  Denmark,  to  acknowledge  his  dependancc 
on  the  empire,  and  to  introduce  Chriftianity  into 
his  dominions.  Lie  alfo  fubdued  Boleslaus, 

King  of  Bohemia,  and  planted  Chriftianity  in 
that  country.  On  the  other  hand,  he  depofed  T]ie  Em 
Pope  John  XII.  and  placed  Leo  VIII.  in  his  pe,or  af- 
room,  decreeing,  that  for  the  future  the  Pope  ferts  his 
lhould  be  appointed  only  by  the  Emperor.  In  this  Powe.r  of 
reign  the  ceremony  of  chriftening  the  bells  of  JKJ!' 
churches  was  firft  introduced.  p0pe. 

Otho  II.  fucceeded  his  father,  and  after  a  pro-  0th0  II 
fperous  reign  left  the  empire  to  his  fon,  973. 

Otho  III.  an  infant  of  ten  years  of  age.  He  Otho  III. 
proved  a  very  wife  Prince,  and  was  the  firft,  accord-  984. 
ing  to  fome,  who  inftituted  the  cuftom  of  choofing  Emperors 
an  Emperor  by  a  majority  of  voices  of  feven  elec-  ^ 
tors.  After  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  he  was  poi-  £ 
foned  in  Italy  with  a  pair  of  gloves  by  his  concu¬ 
bine  on  account  of  his  refilling  to  marry  her,  as 
he  had  promifed. 

LIenry,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  was  chofen  Empe-  Henry  n. 
ror  by  the  Electors,  anno  1002,  being  crowned  by  icoz. 
the  arch-bifhop  of  Mentz.  He  was  fuccefsful  in 
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C  H  A  r.  l^s  wars  againft:  the  Saracens  in  Italy,  whom  he 
* V'  drove  out  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  vanquilhed 
V'^'  j;]ie  Wendilh  forces,  who  had  over-run  great  part 
of  Germany.  His  piety  procured  him  the  title  of 
the  Holy,  and  his  felf-denial  was  fo  great,  that 
upon  his  death-bed,  after  he  had  been  married 
above  twenty  years,  he  returned  his  Emprefs  Cu- 
nigunda  to  her  relations,  alluring  them  fhe 
was  a  pure  virgin,  having  by  mutual  confent,  on 
the  day  of  their  marriage,  agreed  they  would  ne¬ 
ver  come  together.  But  hiftory  relates  that  he 
was  once  fo  jealous  of  this  lady,  that  he  made 
her  walk  bare- foot  over  a  red-hot  grate  to  ma- 
nifeft  her  innocence ;  and  if  we  may  credit  the 
writers  of  thole  times,  Ihe  never  flinched  at  it, 
or  exprefled  the  lead  fenfe  of  pain. 

Conrade  Conrade,  a  Prince  defcenaed  from  Charles 
1024.  the  Gi-ea^  fucceeded  to  the  empire  anno  1024, 
being  crowned  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  by  the  arch- 
bilhop  of  Cologne.  He  was  generally  beloved  by 
his  fubje&s,  and  amongll  his  laws  he  enacted, 
that  no  prince  fhould  make  war  on  any  province 
of  the  empire  on  pain  of  death, 

Henry  III.  Henry,  the  fon  of  Conrade,  furnamed  the 
,0j9-  Black,  fucceeded  his  father.  He  was  fuccefsful 
in  his  wars  againft  the  Bohemians  and  Hungari¬ 
ans  ;  and  in  the  year  1046,  was  called  into  Italy, 
to  fettle  the  peace  of  that  country,  which  was 
dilturbed  by  three  Popes,  fet  up  by  contrary  fac¬ 
tions.  He  did  not  approve  any  of  them,  it  feems, 
but  fet  up  a  fourth,  viz.  Clement  II.  and  re¬ 
vived  the  decree.  That  the  Pope  Ihould  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Emperor. 

Henry IV.  Henry  IV.  an  infant  of  fix  years  of  age,  fuc- 
1056.  ceeded  his  father.  Pope  Hildibrand,  called 
Gregory  VII.  refufed  to  acknowledge  this  Em¬ 
peror  for  his  fovereign,  and  fet  up  Rodolph, 
Duke  of  Swabia,  againft  him,  who  was  content 
to  accept  the  Imperial  crown  at  the  hands  of  the 
Pope:  and  though  Rodolph  was  defeated  and 
killed  in  battle,  the  Pope  fo  managed  matters,  that 
he  procured  Henry  to  be  depofed  by  his  fub- 
jedts,  who  elected  his  fon  in  his  Head,  after  he 
had  reigned  fifty  years,  and  fought  fixty-two  ge¬ 
neral  battels.  And  he  was  reduced  to .  fuch  ftraits 
before  he  died,  that  he  begged  a  prebendary  in 
the  church  of  Spire,  which  he  had  founded  him- 
felf,  and  was  denied  it  by  the  bilhop. 

Henry  .V  Henry  V.  the  fon  of  Henry  IV.  fucceeded 
his  father  in  the  empire,  anno  1106;  but  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  Pope’s  fupremacy,  and 
renounce  all  pretenfions  to  the  inveftiture  of  bi- 
flbopricks,  which  his  anceftors  claimed.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  at  his  coronation  his  fword  was  melted 
by  lightning,  and  the  fcabbard  remained  untouched 
by  the  fire.  This  Prince  dying  without  ififue, 
Lotharius  Lotharius,  Duke  of  Saxony,  was  eledled 
1 125-  Emperor,  and  received  his  crown  from  the  Pope. 
He  revived  the  practice  of  the  civil  law  in  the 
empire. 

Conrade  Conrade,  Duke  of  Swabia,  fon  of  the  late 
11 38*  Emperor’s  filter,  fucceeded  his  uncle,  but  was 
oppofed  for  fome  time  by  Henry,  Duke  of  Ba¬ 
varia.  In  this  reign  a  body  of  the  cannon  laws  was 
compiled,  and  taught  in  the  German  univer- 
fities. 

Frederick  Frederick,  Duke  of  Swabia,  was  elected 
u52,  Emperor  upon  the  death  of  Conrade,  being  fur- 
named  Bar ba ross a,  from  his  red  beard.  He 
was  crowned  by  Pope  Adrian,  but  during  the 
papacy  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  he  was  excom¬ 
municated  for  oppofing  fome  encroachments  of  that 
fee,  and  fo  humbled,  that  he  was  content  to 
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throw  himfelf  at  the  Pope’s  feet,  and  fufler  him  C  HAP. 
to  tread  on  his  neck.  In  the  year  1187,  this ,  , 

Emperor,  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  Phi¬ 
lip  II,  of  France,  all  went  in  perfon  on  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  this  unhappy 
Emperor  was  drowned  in  a  river,  as  he  was  bath¬ 
ing  himfelf,  and  was  buried  at  Tyre. 

Henry,  the  fon  of  Frederick  Barba-  HenryVI. 
rossa,  fucceeded  his  father.  He  died  alfo  in  a  !I9°- 
voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  the  Pope  had 
prevailed  upon  him  to  undertake. 

Philip,  the  brother  of  Henry,  fucceeded  Phillip 
him  •,  but  refufing  to  acknowledge  the  Pope’s  fu-  1!S8* 
premacy,  he  was  excommunicated,  and  Otho, 

Duke  of  Brunfwick,  fet  up  againft  him  by  the 
Pope  and  the  Eledtors.  The  whole  empire  was 
engaged  on  the  one  fide  or  the  other  by  thefe  com¬ 
petitors  in  a  bloody  war,  till  Philip  was  treache- 
roufly  alfaftinated  in  his  bed. 

Otho,  the  furviving  competitor  by  the  death  Otho 
of  Philip  became  pofiefied  of  the  whole  Em-  I2°8' 
pire,  anno  1208  ;  but  he  had  not  reigned  four 
years  before  he  was  depofed  by  the  Pope  and  the 
Electors :  and  Frederick  King  of  Sicily  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  imperial  dignity  by  the  fame  powers. 

Otho  being  univerfally  deferred,  died  at  Bruns¬ 
wick  in  the  year  1218. 

Frederick  II.  much  admired  by  hiftorians  Frederick 
for  his  learning  and  wifdom,  and  refolution,  was Ir* 
five  times  excommunicated  by  three  Popes  •,  but 
prevailed  againft  Pope  Gregory  IX.  fo  far  as 
to  depofe  him  from  the  papal  chair.  Thefe  con¬ 
tinual  contefts  between  him  and  the  Popes  gave 
rife  to  thofe  two  famous  fadtions  of  Guelphs  and  Guelphs 
Gibellines;  the  former  adhering  to  the  Papal  f‘nd.Gi" 
See,  and  the  latter  to  the  Emperors.  bellines. 

Frederick  having  reigned  eight  and  thirty  An  inter* 
years,  died,  or,  as  is  infinuated  by  fome,  was  poi-  reSnura* 
foned  in  Italy  ;  after  which  the  Empire  remained 
in  great  confufion  for  twenty  years  and  upwards, 
there  being  no  lefs  than  fix  competitors  for  the 
Imperial  dignity,  viz.  (1.)  Henry  Landgrave  of 
Hefte,  who  was  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Ulm.  (2.) 

Conrade  IV.  Frederick’s  fecond  fon,  ha- 
ing  been  elected  King  of  the  Romans  in  the  year 
1254,  who  was  poifoned  by  his  phyficians,  after 
he  had  ftyled  himfelf  Emperor  about  three  years. 

(3.)  Manfred.  (4.)  William  Earl  of  Hol¬ 
land,  declared  King  of  the  Romans  by  the  Pope 
in  oppofition  to  Frederick  II.  and  was  after¬ 
wards  alfaftinated  by  the  Frifians.  (5.)  Alphon- 
susKing  of  Caftile.  And  (6.)  Richard  Earl 
of  Cornwal,  brother  to  Henry  III.  of  England, 
who  by  his  money  is  fuppofed  to  have  gained  the 
voices  of  fome  of  the  Electors ;  but  he  was  at 
length  deferted  by  thofe  who  fet  him  up ;  and  af¬ 
ter  fix  years  conteft  was  obliged  to  return  to 
England. 

Rodolph  Earl  of  Hapfburg,  was  at  length  Fodolpk 
advanced  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  anno  1273,  by  *273- 
the  unanimous  confent  of  all  the  Electors,  and  Aaftr^* 
confirmed  by  the  Pope.  This  Prince  firft  raifed  family, 
the  Auftrian  family,  by  creating  his  fon  Albert 
Archduke  of  Auftria,  who  was  afterwards  Em¬ 
peror. 

Adolph  Earl  of 
the  death 


peror 


on 


Nafiau,  was  declared  Em- 
of  Rodolph,  anno  1292  : 


Adolph 

1292. 


but  ferving  with  his  troops  as  mercenaries  in  the 
army  of  Edward  I.  of  England  againft  France,  he 
fo  difgufted  the  Eledtors  of  the  empire,  that  they 
made  choice  of  Albert  the  fon  of  Rodolph 
for  their  fovereign,  who  defeated  Adolph  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  killed  him  with  his  own  hand. 
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Aleert  tiie  fon  of  Rcdolph,  was  crowned 
Emperor  anno  1 298,  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope : 
he  made  his  fon  Rodqlph  King  of  Bohemia,  and 
attempted  to  reduce  Hungary  in  vain ;  he  was 
murdered  by  his  nephew  and  three  other  afiaffins. 

Henry  Earl  of  Luxemburg,  was  elected  Em¬ 
peror  on  the  death  of  Albert,  anno  1308.  He 
is  celebrated  for  his  wifdom  and  valour,  as  well  as 
for  his  temper  and  extraordinary  devotion.  Nei¬ 
ther  profperity  nor  adverfity  could  move  him,  it 
is  faid ;  and  he  is  reported  to  be  fo  devout,  that  he 
would  fpend  whole  nights  in  prayer  before  a  cru¬ 
cifix,  and  receive  the  facrament  every  day;  but 
was  poifoned  at  length  by  a  Francifcan  monk  with 
the  conlecrated  elements:  which  the  Emperor  foon 
perceiving,  ordered  the  friar  to  get  out  of  the  way 
left  he  fhould  be  apprehended  ;  which  the  villain 
negledling,  was  afterwards  flea’d  alive.  After  this 
Prince’s  -murder  there  happened  a  terrible  famine 
in  Germany,  which  fome  pious  people  looked  upon 
as  a  judgment  on  that  country  :  and  relate  fuch 
incredible  things  of  parents  eating  their  children, 
and  children  their  parents,  as  would  Ihock  a  very 
forward  believer. 

Ludowick  Duke  of  Bavaria,  after  an  inter¬ 
regnum  of  fome  years,  was  chofen  Emperor  by  a 
majority  of  the  Electors ;  but  Frederick  Duke 
of  Auftria,  fon  of  the  late  Emperor  Albert, 
was  fet  up  by  a  contrary  fadtion  :  Frederick’s 
forces  being  defeated,  Ludowick  remained  foie 
Emperor.  He  conftantly  oppofed  the  Papal  en¬ 
croachments,  depofed  Pope  John  XXII.  and 
placed  Nicholas  V.  in  his  room  ;  defpifing  the 
papal  excommunications,  which  were  from  time 
to  time  thundred  out  againft  him. 

Charles  IV.  fon  of  John  King  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  was  elected  Emperor  on  the  death  of  Ludo¬ 
wick,  anno  1346.  He  procured  a  majority  of 
voices,  it  is  faid,  by  his  money:  and  there  being 
three  Princes  who  pretended  to  the  Imperial  dig¬ 
nity  during  his  reign,  he  bought  off  their  adhe¬ 
rents,  and  prevented  their  appearing  in  arms  a- 
gainft  him.  He  was  a  learned  prudent  Prince;  and 
the  contriver  of  the  Aurea  Bulla ,  which  contains  a 
regifter  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  obferved 
at  the  eledlion  of  an  Emperor. 

Wenceslaus  the  fourth  fon  of  Charles, 
at  the  defire  of  his  father  fucceeded  to  the  Empire; 
but  being  a  diffolute  cruel  Prince,  was  depofed  af¬ 
ter  he  had  reigned  two  and  twenty  years. 

Frederick  Duke  of  Brunfwick,  being  defied 
in  the  room  of  Wenceflaus,  was  afiaffinated  by 
Henry  Count  Waldeck,  as  he  came  from  the 
place  of  eledlion. 

Rupert,  Eledlor  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  was 
immediately  after  defied  Emperor  anno  1400. 
He  was  efteemed  a  brave  Prince,  and  having 
reigned  about  ten  years,  died  in  peace,  and  was 
buried  at  Spire. 

Jodocus  Barbatus,  Marquifs  of  Moravia, 
and  nephew  to  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  fuc¬ 
ceeded  Rupert,  and  reigned  nine  months:  after 
whom 

.  Sigismond  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
and  brother  to  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus,  was 
unanimoufly  chofen  Emperor  by  the  Eleftors  ; 
and  is  reprefented  by  the  catholick  hiftorians,  as  a 
brave  Prince,  of  uncommon  piety  and  learning ; 
but  it  was  he  that  fuffered  John  Huss,  and  Je- 
rom  of  Prague,  to  be  condemned  as  hereticks 
by  the  council  of  Conftance,  and  afterwards  burnt, 
notwithftanding  he  had  granted  them  a  paflport, 
and  was  engaged  in  honour  and  confcience  for 


their  fafe  return  to  their  country  ;  which  fo  exaf- 
perated  theHuftites  of  Bohemia,  that  they  raifed 
a  formidable  army ;  and  under  the  conduft  of 
their  General  Zifca,  defeated  his  forces  in  fourteen 
general  battles,  and  maintained  the  war  againft 
him  with  advantage  till  his  death. 

Frederick  IV.  Duke  of  Auftria,  and  fon-in- 
law  to  the  Emperor  Sigismond,  was  unanimoully 
chofen  Emperor  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
was  crowned  at  Rome  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  He 
made  it  his  bufinefs  to  procure  peace  in  his  domi¬ 
nions  ;  and  by  his  marriage  with  Leonora  the 
daughter  of  Alphonsijs  King  of  Portugal,  the 
houfes  of  Spain  and  Auftria  came  to  be  united.  Fie 
reigned  fifty-three  years,  being  longer  than  any  of 
his  predecefifors  fat  on  the  imperial  throne. 

Maximilian  fucceeded  his  father  Frede¬ 
rick,  anno  1493,  having  been  eledled  King  of 
the  Romans  in  the  year  i486.  He  married  Mary 
the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Charles  Duke  of 
Burgundy;  whereby  all  the  territories  belonging 
to  that  Duke  were  transferred  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.  He  was  engaged  in  perpetual  wars ;  and 
for  five  years  before  his  death  had  his  coffin  car¬ 
ried  with  him  in  all  his  expeditions,  not  fo  much 
to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  mortality,  as  fome  have 
fuggefted,  as  to  conceal  fome  extraordinary  trea- 
fure  that  was  locked  up  in  it. 

Charles  V.  furnamed  the  Great,  Archduke 
of  Auftria,  fon  to  Philip  King  of  Spain,  and 
grandfon  of  Maximilian,  was  next  eledled 
Emperor,  anno  1519;  but  Francis  the  firft. 
King  of  France,  being  his  competitor,  and  fpend- 
ing  a  great  deal  of  money  among  the  Electors, 
delayed  the  choice,  and  caufed  an  interregnum  of 
fix  months.  He  was  crowned  at  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
on  the  2  ill  of  Auguft  1520.  He  procured  Lu¬ 
ther’s  dodtrine  to  be  condemned,  but  did  not 
meddle  with  his  perfon  :  and  it  was  in  this  reign 
that  the  difciples  of  Luther  obtained  the  name 
of  Proteftants,  from  their  protefting  againft  a  de¬ 
cree  of  the  imperial  diet,  in  favour  of  the  Catho- 
licks.  This  prince  is  reported  to  have  been  vic¬ 
torious  in  feventy  battles.  He  had  the  Pope  and 
the  French  King  his  prifoners  at  the  fame  time  j 
and  carried  his  arms  into  Africa,  where  he  con¬ 
quered  the  kingdom  of  Tunis:  he  fubdued  the  Pro- 
teftant  princes  who  were  engaged  in  the  Smalcal- 
dick  league  ;  taking  the  Eledlor  of  Saxony  and 
the  Prince  of  Hefife  prifoners,  and  drove  the  Turk 
from  the  fiege  of  Vienna.  And  after  a  profperous 
reign  of  eight  and  thirty  years,  refigned  his  empire 
to  his  brother  Ferdinand  ;  retiring  into  a  con¬ 
vent  in  Spain,  where  he  declared  he  had  more 
fatisfadlion  in  one  day,  than  in  all  the  triumphs  of 
his  preceding  life  ;  and  in  this  retirement  he  died, 
about  two  years  after  his  refignation. 

Ferdinand  I.  was  declared  Emperor  on  there- 
fignation  of  his  brother,  by  the  unanimous  conlent 
of  the  Eledlors ;  but  Pope  Pius  IV.  refufed  to 
confirm  him,  becaufe  neither  the  refignation  of 
Charles  V.  nor  the  eledlion  of  Ferdinand  were 
done  with  his  concurrence.  He  was  a  peaceful 
prince  ;  and  ufed  to  affign  one  part  of  the  day  to 
hear  the  complaints  of  his  meaneft  fubjedls ;  and 
was  efteemed  a  great  favourer  of  the  Proteftants. 

Maximilian  II.  his  fon  fucceeded  him,  be¬ 
ing  at  that  time  King  of  Bohemia,  and  afterwards 
King  of  Hungary.  He  was  as  indulgent  to  the 
Proteftants  as  his  father,  which  occafioned  his  being 
called  by  fome  the  Lutheran  Emperor. 

Rodolph  fucceeded  his  father  Maximilian 
in  the  empire,  being  eledled  as  ufual.  He  applied 
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himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  molt  arts  and  fciences, 
and  efpecially  the  mathematicks,  and  entertained 
the  famous  Tycho  Brahe  in  his  court  •,  but 
was  efteemed  a  better  fcholar  than  a  governor. 

Matthias,  the  brother  of  Rodolph,  King 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  fucceeded  him,  anno 
1612.  He  was  very  fevere  upon  the  Proteftants, 
which  occafioned  an  infurredrion  in  Bohemia  3  and 
at  Prague  two  of  his  Minifters  were  thrown  out  of 
the  caftle-windows,  as  has  been  mentioned  already 
in  the  defcription  of  Bohemia.  He  died  without 
ifliie,  having  reigned  feven  years  ;  and  was  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by 

IT  r  din  and  of  Gratz,  Archduke  of  Auftria, 
grandfon  to  Ferdinand  I.  anno  1619.  The 
Bohemians  apprehending  he  would  be  as  fevere 
upon  the  Proteftants  as  his  predeceflor,  offered  the 
crown  of  Bohemia  to  Frederick  V.  Count  Pa¬ 
latine  of  the  Rhine  ;  though  they  had  before  ac¬ 
knowledged  Ferdinand  for  their  King  ;  which 
fo  incenfed  the  Emperor,  that  he  determined  the 
deftrudtion  of  the  Proteftants :  whereupon  followed 
a  bloody  war  in  Germany,  which  lafted  near 
thirty  years ;  but  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Weft- 
phalia,  in  the  reign  of  his  fon  ;  whereby  the  Pro¬ 
teftants  were  fecured  in  their  religious  and  civil 
rights. 

Ferdinand  III.  being  elected  King  of  the 
Romans  the  year  before,  fucceeded  his  father, 
anno  1637.  He  carried  on  the  war  his  father  had 
begun,  and  obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  Pro¬ 
teftants  at  Ratifbon,  and  broke  the  power  of  the 
Swedes,  who  had  been  long  victorious  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  but  being  afterwards  deferted  by  moft  of 
the  Princes  of  the  Empire,  was  obliged  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  them,  and  allow  them  ho¬ 
nourable  terms.  The  minifters  of  the  Catholick 
Princes  refiding  at  Munfter  during  this  treaty, 
and  the  Proteftant  minifters  at  Ofnabrug,  this  is 
fometimes  called  the  peace  of  Munfter,  and  at 
others  the  peace  of  Ofnabrug  :  it  is  alfo  fometimes 
called  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  from  it’s  being 
concluded  in  that  circle.  In  the  year  1653,  the 
Emperor  procured  his  eldeft  fon  Ferdinand  to 
be  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  and  crowned  ; 
but  this  Prince  dying  within  a  year  afterwards, 
his  father  furvived  him,  and  he  never  arrived  at 
the  imperial  dignity. 

Leopold,  the  only  furviving  fon  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  III.  was  elected  Emperor  on  the  eighth  of 
July  1658,  after  an  interregnum  of  eight  months, 
and  crowned  at  Francfort  the  twenty-fecond  day 
of  the  fame  month.  At  the  time  of  his  election 
he  figned  and  executed  certain  articles  of  agree¬ 
ment,  made  between  his  faid  Imperial  Majefty  and 
the  Electors  of  the  Empire,  called  the  Capitula¬ 
tions  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  :  whereby  he  ob¬ 
liged  himfelf  to  protect  Chriftendom,  the  fee  of 
Rome,  and  the  Pope,  to  promote  peace  in  the 
empire,  and  do  juftice  without  exception,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  :  and  alfo  to  protect  the  Eledtors 
of  Saxony,  Brandenburgh,  Palatine,  and  all  their 
fubjedts  of  the  Proteftant  Religion,  according  to 
the  treaty  of  Ofnabrug  and  Munfter.  Fie  obliged 
himfelf  alfo  to  obferve  the  Imperial  conftitutions, 
and  acts  of  the  diet  *,  and  declares  he  will  not 
fuffer  any  thing  to  be  publifhed  againft  the  peace 
of  religion,  concluded  in  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia. 
That  he  will  protect  the  Electors,  Princes,  and 
States  of  the  Empire  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
rights  and  privileges.  That  the  ambaffadors  of  the 
Eledtors  flhall  take  place  of  thofe  fent  from  any  Re- 
publick.  That  he  will  make  no  alliance  with  fo¬ 


reign  ftates,  or  engage  in  any  war  without  the 
confent  of  the  Eledtors,  Princes,  and  States  of  the 
Empire  ;  or  alienate  any  thing  which  belongs  to 
the  Empire  without  the  confent  of  the  Eledtors. 
And  it  is  thereby  declared.  That  any  ftate  or  fub- 
jedt  of  the  Empire  may  engage  in  foreign  wars, 
provided  they  are  not  againft  the  Empire,  or  any 
of  it’s  members.  And  the  Emperor  further  de¬ 
clares,  That  he  will  not  pretend  to  any  hereditary 
right  of’ fucceffion  to  the  Imperial  dignity  ;  but 
leave  the  Eledtors  their  full  right  of  electing  a  King 
of  the  Romans,  according  to  the  golden  bull, 
even  during  the  Emperor’s  life,  with  or  without 
his  confent.  And  that  he  will  employ  none  in 
his  councils,  or  in  any  office  in  the  Empire,  but 
native  Germans.  But  the  moft  extraordinary  ar¬ 
ticle  inferred  in  this  Padta  Conventa,  as  it  may 
be  called,  was.  That  he  fhould  afford  Spain  no 
affiftance  againft  France. 

At  the  acceffion  of  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
Charles  Gustavus,  King  of  Sweden,  was  be¬ 
come  very  terrible  to  the  German  Princes,  hav¬ 
ing  in  a  manner  conquered  Poland,  and  made  a 
great  progrefs  in  the  north  of  Germany  ;  where¬ 
upon  the  new  Emperor  entered  into  a  confederacy 
with  Denmark,  Brandenburgh,  and  Poland,  and 
carried  on  the  war  <againft  Sweden  with  various 
fortune,  till  the  peace  of  Oliva  put  an  end  to  it  in 
the  year  1660.  In  the  year  1663  he  entered  into 
a  war  with  the  Turk,  in  which  he  loft  the  city  of 
Newhaufel.  The  Emperor’s  forces  however  hav¬ 
ing  defeated  feveral  great  bodies  of  the  Turks  af¬ 
terwards,  a  truce  was  concluded  between  the  two 
empires  in  the  year  1664,  for  twenty  years.  The 
Flungarians  ftill  continued  reftlefs,  and  exercifed 
the  Emperor  with  continual  confpiracies  againft 
his  government ;  which  they  were  induced  to,  ’tis 
faid,  on  account  of  the  invafion  of  their  religious 
and  civil  rights ;  and  in  the  year  1669,  they  made 
an  offer  to  the  Grand  Seignior  of  their  country, 
in  order  to  obtain  his  protection  againft  his  Im¬ 
perial  Majefty :  but  the  Turks  being  then  engaged 
in  the  fiege  of  Candia,  neglected  the  propofal  ; 
and  the  Hungarians  were  left  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  their  exafperated  Prince  as  well  as  they 
could  :  and  indeed  they  were  grown  fo  formidable, 
that  the  Emperor  thought  fit  to  fend  that  great 
Genera],  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  againft  them,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  in  the  year  1671  ; 
who  reduced  many  of  the  revolted  cities,  and 
made  the  moft  considerable  leaders  of  the  malecon- 
tents  prifoners  ;  amongft  whom  were  the  Count 
Serini,  Frangapani,  and  Nadasti,  who 
were  all  foon  after  beheaded  :  and  the  Emperor 
hoping  to  root  the  Proteftant  religion  out  of  the 
kingdom  at  once,  fent  down  the  moft  bigotted 
Roman  Catholick  governors  and  judges  amongft 
them,  who  exercifed  all  manner  of  cruelties  upon 
the  miferable  inhabitants ;  which  made  many  of 
them  fly  into  the  Grand  Seignior’s  dominions,  and 
again  implore  his  affiftance.  But  the  Emperor, 
being  foon  made  fenfible  of  the  ill  confequencesof 
fuch  feverities,  directed  his  minifters  to  proceed 
with  more  moderation. 

In  the  year  1672  and  1673,  the  French  hav¬ 
ing  over-run  good  part  of  Holland  and  Flanders, 
and  committed  great  ravages  in  the  Palatinate  on 
the  frontiers  of  Germany,  the  Emperor  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  Spain  and  the  States  Ge¬ 
neral  againft  them,  and  fent  an  army  of  forty 
thoufand  men  under  the  command  of  General 
Montecuculi  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Dutch, 
who  were  in  fome  danger  of  being  conquered  by 
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France  at  this  Time,  if  this  feafonable  relief  had 
not  in  a  great  meafure  prevented  it.  The  war 
however  was  carried  on  for  fome  years  with  vari¬ 
ous  fuccefs,  till  1678,  when  a  peace  was  concluded 
ac  Nimeguen,  between  the  contending  powers. 

The  French  having  fent  four  thoufand  men  to 
the  afliftance  of  the  Hungarians  the  preceding  year, 
who  joined  Count  Teckeli,  the  malecontents 
carried  all  before  them  in  that  country  ;  but  the 
Emperor  making  them  an  offer  to  confirm  them 
in  all  their  religious  and  civil  rights  upon  their  re¬ 
turning  to  their  duty,  moft  part  of  the  Hungarians 
Jaid  down  their  arms ;  and  a  general  diet  or  aflem- 
bly  of  the  States  being  held,  the  Emperor  parted 
fome  adds  very  advantageous  to  the  Proteftants. 
Count  Teckeli  however  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  fubmit  himfelf,  the  Turk  having  engaged 
to  make  him  Sovereign  of  Hungary. 

The  French  King  alfo  being  allured  of  the 
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Stralburg,  Grand  Signior’s  defign  to  break  with  the  Empe- 
1680.  ror>  furprized  Stralburg,  the  moft  confiderable 
town  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany  towards  France, 
in  the  year  1680,  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Count  Teckeli,  who  having  married  the  Princefs 
Racotski,  and  thereby  gotten  pofleflion  of  the 
places  that  depended  on  that  family,  raifed  an 
army  of  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  men,  with  which 
he  joined  the  Turks  ;  and  in  the  year  1683,  the 
Port  declared  war  againft  the  Emperor.  The 
Imperial  court,  apprehending  the  (form  that  was 
coming,  fent  embaffies  to  the  Princes  of  Chriften- 
dom  to  defire  their  afliftance  againft  the  common 
enemy  :  and  moft  of  them  contributed  fomething, 
but  none  of  them  fo  largely  as  Pope  Innocent  XI. 
and  John  King  of  Poland.  Teckeli  in  the  mean 
time  made  himfelf  mafterof  feveral  great  towns  in 
Hungary,  and  began  to  ftile  himfelf  Sovereign  of  the 
country,  coining  money  in  his  own  name ;  againft 
whom  a  great  army  was  fent  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  Lorrain.  But  while  the  Imperial 
troops  were  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  revolted 
places  in  Hungary,  the  Grand  Vizier,  Cara  Mus- 
tapha,  having  joined  Count  Teckeli,  on  a  hid¬ 
den  marched  into  Auftria,  and  laid  fiege  to  Vienna  •, 
the  Emperor  having  but  juft  time  to  retire  from 
the  city  with  his  court  before  it  was  inverted. 
Vienna  The  Turks  fat  down  before  the  town  on  the 
befieged,  14th  of  July,  1683,  and  carried  on  the  fiege  with 
1683.  their  ufual  fury  for  two  months,  when  the  ga- 
rifon  was  fo  weakened  and  harafled  by  continual 
attacks,  that  Vienna  was  almoft  given  over  for 
loft ;  and  the  prefervation  of  it  is  generally  afcribed 
to  the  vigilance  and  conduct  of  the  governor. 
Count  Staremberg.  But  the  Duke  of  Lor¬ 
rain,  the  Imperial  General,  being  at  length  joined 
by  the  Eledfor  of  Saxony  with  ten  thoufand  men, 
and  after  him  by  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Po¬ 
land,  with  twenty-four  thoufand  horfe,  came  to 
a  refolution  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  The  right 
wing  of  the  Imperialifts  was  commanded  by  the 
King  of  Poland,  the  left  by  the  Duke  of  Lorrain, 
and  the  center  by  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony 
and  Prince  Waldeck  ;  and  in  this  order  they 
marched  to  attack  the  Infidels,  Teckeli  with 
The  fiege  his  troops  being  at  this  time  abfent  upon  fome  ex- 
xaifed.  pedition,  which  made  their  work  much  the  eafier  : 

and  after  about  three  hours  obftinate  refiftance, 
they  forced  the  Turkifh  camp,  whereupon  the 
enemy’s  horfe  fled,  leaving  their  foot  to  the  mercy 
of  the  victorious  Chriftians,  and  the  fiege  was 
happily  raifed  on  the  twelfth  day  of  September. 
The  Chriftians  afterwards  purfued  the  flying  ene¬ 
my,  drove  the  Turks  out  of  the  ifland  of  Schut, 
VOL.  I. 


and  retook  the  fortrefs  of  Gran,  and  feveral  other  CHAP, 
places  from  the  Infidels.  IV. 

The  Imperialifts  were  fuccefsful  both  againft  the  ’ 

Turks  and  Hungarians  the  following  years,  1684 
and  1685,  defeating  Count  Teckeli,  and  tak¬ 
ing  in  feveral  towns ;  but  were  forced  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  Buda,  after  they  had  Jain  before  it  fome 
time.  In  the  year  1686,  the  Chriftians  befieged  Buda  tak- 
it  with  better  fuccefs,  taking  the  city  by  ftorm.  en>  l686< 
This  is  one  of  the  moft  famous  fieges  in  our  me¬ 
mory,  at  which  many  noble  voluntiers  aflifted 
from  moft  of  the  kingdoms  in  Europe.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  the  Emperor  reduced  the  greateft  part 
of  Hungary  under  his  obedience  ;  and  caufed  his 
eldeft  fon,  the  Arch-duke  Joseph,  tobecrowned 
King  at  Prefburg.  He  alfo  procured  the  confent  Hungary 
of  the  States,  that  this  kingdom  fhould  be  no  more  made  an 
eledlive  but  hereditary.  In  the  year  1688,  the  hereditaiT 
Imperialifts,  under  the  condudt  of  the  Duke  0fkinSdom\ 
Bavaria,  took  Belgrade,  which  put  the  Turks  into  Belgrade 
the  utmoft  confternation  ;  there  being  no  place  taken, 
of  any  confiderable  ftrength  between  that  city  and  l6s8- 
Conftantinople.  In  the  mean  time  the  French 
continued  to  ravage  the  Palatinate,  burning  and 
plundering  all  the  towns  and  villages  between  Hei- 
delburg  and  Frankfort  ;  whereupon  a  grand  con-  Confede- 
federacy  was  formed  againft  France,  by  the  Em-  racX  a* 
peror,  Spain,  England,  Holland,  Savoy,  and  fe-  |,ainft 
veral  of  the  German  Princes,  wherein  it  was  a-  Anting 
greed,  “  That  they  would  never  make  peace  with  Conditi-  ' 
“  Lewis  XIV.  until  he  had  made  reparation  to  onsofit. 

“  the  holy  fee  for  all  damages  done  to  it  ;  and 
tc  till  he  had  annulled  and  made  void  all  his  infa- 
“  mous  proceedings  againft  the  holy  father  Inno¬ 
cent  XI.  Nor  till  he  had  reftored  to  each  party 
all  he  had  taken  from  them  fince  the  peace  of 
Munfter.  Nor  till  he  had  reftored  to  the  Prote- 
ftants  of  France  all  their  poffeflions  and  goods, 
and  an  entire  liberty  of  confcience.  Nor  until 
“  he  had  reftored  the  eftates  of  the  kingdom  of 
“  France  to  their  ancient  liberties  and  privileges.’* 

Upon  the  conclufion  of  which  alliance  the  war 
was  carried  on  with  all  imaginable  vigour,  both 
upon  the  Rhine,  and  in  Flanders. 

Prince  Lewis  of  Baden,  who  commanded  on  Warm 
the  frontiers  of  Turky,  on  the  Duke  of  Lorrain’s  Turky. 
being  fent  to  make  head  againft  the  French  upon 
the  Rhine,  was  very  fuccefsful  in  his  firft  cam¬ 
paign,  defeating  the  Turks  in  a  general  battle  near 
Patochin,  and  afterwards  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  cities  of  Nififa  and  Widdin.  In  the  year  1 690,  KJn  of 
the  Emperor  prevailed  with  the  Electors  to  chufe  the  Ro- 
his  eldeft  fon  Joseph  (who  was  already  King  of  mans 
Hungary)  to  be  King  of  the  Romans.  chofen. 

The  year  1690  proved  very  unfortunate  to  the  Belgrade 
Imperialifts  ;  for  they  loft  not  only  Widdin  and  taken  by 
Niflfa,  but  Belgrade  alfo  was  taken  by  ftorm,  on  the  Turks, 
blowing  up  a  magazine,  which  threw  down  great  I^9°‘ 
part  of  the  wall.  Count  Teckeli,  being  alfo 
made  Prince  of  Tranfilvania  by  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior,  routed  a  body  of  the  Imperialifts,  and  rook 
pofleflion  of  that  country  •,  though  he  was  forced  to 
relinquifh  it  before  the  year  came  about.  The 
following  year  Prince  Lewis  of  Baden  had  the 
good  fortune  to  defeat  the  Turks  in  a  general 
battle,  near  Salankamen,  wherein  the  Grand  Vi¬ 
zier  Cuperli  was  killed  ;  and  afterwards  took 
Peterwaradin  :  but  laying  fiege  to  Belgrade,  in  the 
year  1693,  the  Turks  made  fo  gallant  a  defence, 
that  they  were  forced  to  rife  from  before  it.  Pran- 
filvania  was  again  invaded  by  the  I  urks,  in  the 
year  1695,  where  the  Imperial  General  Vete- 
rani  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoneri  andafter- 
10  D  wards 
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CHAP,  wards  beheaded  in  cool  blood  by  the  barbarous  Turk, 
W.  contrary  to  all  rules  of  war.  There  happened  after- 
*“  'r~J  wards  a  confiderable  adlion  between  the  Turks  and 
Imperialifts  near  Temefwaer,  where  both  claimed 
the  vidory,  but  neither  party  had  much  reafon  to 
boaft.  The  laft  great  battle  which  was  fought  be¬ 
tween  the  Imperialifts  and  the  Turks  in  this  war, 
Battle  of  was  in  the  year  1697,  near  Zenta  in  Hungary, 
2enta*  in  which  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  commanded 
the  Chriftians,  and  obtained  a  compleat  viftory, 
the  Turks  lofing  thirty  thoufand  men,  among 
whom  was  the  Grand  Vizier,  with  their  camp, 
cannon,  and  an  incredible  quantity  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  provifion.  The  fame  year  the  El?&or  of 
Saxony,  who  commanded  the  Imperialifts  at  the 
battle  of  Temefwaer,  was  advanced  to  the  crown 
of  Poland,  to  the  mortification  of  the  French, 
who  fet  up  the  Prince  of  Conti  againft  him  •, 
and  perhaps  this  might  have  fome  influence  on  the 
Peace  of  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  which  was  concluded  at  this 
Ryl'wick,  tjme  between  the  confederates  and  France:  though 
l697-  furely  no  articles  could,  be  more  different  than 
thefe  were  from  thefe  the  allies  propofed  to  them- 
felves  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  for  there  they 
engage  that  they  will  not  makepeace  with  France 
till  the  French  Proteftants  are  reftored  to  their  re¬ 
ligious  and  civil  rights,  and  in  this  peace  thofe 
Proteftants  are  not  fo  much  as  mentioned  ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  Popery  is  eftablifhed  in  the  Palati¬ 
nate,  and  the  poor  Proteftants  left  to  the  mercy  of 
their  enemies.  The  fubftance  of  the  other  articles 
Subfiance  were.  That  France  fhould  reftore  to  Spain,  Bar- 
celona,  Rofes,  Gironne  in  Catalonia,  and  Luxem¬ 
burg,  Mons,  and  Charleroy,  and  all  other  towns 
that  had  been  taken  by  the  French  in  the  Low- 
Countries,  or  in  America  :  That  the  Eleftor  Pa¬ 
latine  ftiould  be  reftored  to  his  territories,  Dinant 
reftored  to  Liege,  arid  Fort  Kiel,  Friburg,  Starfort, 
Old  Brifac,  and  Philipfburg  reftored  to  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  but  the  important  city  of  Strafburg  was  re- 
figned  to  France  •,  the  caftles  of  Traerbach,  Ebren- 
burgh,  Kirnburgh,  and  the  fortrefs  of  Montroyal 
to  be  demolifhed  and  reftored  to  their  refpe&ive 
owners  ;  and  Lorrain  was  to  be  reftored  to  it’s 
Duke.  The  following  year,  1698,  a  treaty  was  fet 
on  foot  between  Germany  and  Turky,  in  which 
the  Englifh  and  Dutch  were  admitted  mediators  ; 
and  a  truce  was  concluded  for  twenty-five  years 
Truce  of  between  the  two  empires,  at  Carlowitz,  on  the 
Carlowitz,  twenty-fixth  of  January,  1698-9,  whereby  all 
1698.  Tranfilvania  was  confirmed  to  the  Emperor,  and 
the  province  of  Temefwaer  to  the  Grand  Signior ; 
and  for  the  reft,  each  party  was  to  keep  what  was 
in  their  refpedlive  poffeffions,  and  the  Roman 
Catholicks  in  the  Turkilh  dominions  were  to  have 
the  free  exercife  of  their  religion. 

Treaty  of  About  this  time  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Hol- 
partitiou,  ]anc]er  entered  into  a  treaty  for  the  partition  of 
i699-  •  the  Spanifh  dominions  between  the  Arch-duke 
Charles  and  the  Dauphin  of  France,  in  cafe 
Charles  II.  King  of  Spain  fhould  happen  to 
die  •,  and  this  they  did  without  the  confent  of  the 
Auftrian  family,  who  looked  upon  themfelves  to 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  the  whole  Spanifh 
monarchy ;  and  the  Emperor  being  defired  to  come 
into  the  Laid  treaty,  after  it  was  concluded,  re¬ 
jected  the  propofal  with  fome  indignation. 

Kirw  of  Soon  after  the  figning  of  the  partition  treaty,  viz. 
Spaindies,  on  the  firft  of  November  1700,  died  Charles  II. 
1700.  King  of  Spain  ;  and  by  his  will,  (at  leaft  as  the 
French  King  pretended)  appointed  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  fecond  fon  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  to 
fucceed  him  in  all  his  dominions.  And  Lewis  XIV. 


t  state  of 

without  any  regard  to  the  treaty  of  partition  fo  C  H  A  P. 
lately  made,  immediately  took  poffeffion  of  the 
Spanifh  territories  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Low- 
Countries  •,  and  declared  his  grandfon,  the  Duke  Duke  of 
of  Anjou,  King  of  Spain,  and  the  dominions  there-  Anjou  foc- 
to  belonging.  And  his  title  to  the  fame  was  ac-  ceedshim. 
knowledged  even  by  England  and  Holland  •,  nay, 

King  William  and  the  States  General  wrote 
letters  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  congratulating  his 
acceffion :  and  he  was  crowned  at  Madrid  the  14th 
of  April  1701.  The  Imperialifts  under  the  com- Oppofed 
mand  of  Prince  Eugene  thereupon  marched  into  V  the 
Italy  this  fummer  with  an  army  of  forty  thoufand  EmPeror* 
men,  in  order  to  make  good  his  Imperial  Majefty’s 
pretenfions  to  the  Spanifh  territories  there  ;  and 
were  very  fuccefsful  in  their  firft  attempts. 

James  II.  King  of  England,  dying  on  the  6th  Another 
of  September  1701,  at  St.  Germains  in  France,  and  ^bance 
the  French  King  caufing  his  fon  to  be  proclaimed 
King  of  England  by  the  name  of  James  fill.  France, 
King  William  entered  into  an  alliance  with  1701,  on 
the  Emperor  and  the  Dutch  againft:  France  :  t!\e  death, 
whereby  it  was  agreed,  that  fatisfaftion  fhould 
be  procured  to  the  Emperor  for  his  pretenfions  J 
upon  Spain ;  and  that  England  and  Holland  fhould 
be  fecured  in  their  dominions  and  commerce.  And 
if  this  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  peaceable  way 
within  the  fpace  of  two  months  from  the  date  of 
the  treaty  (7th  September  1701,)  that  then  they 
ftiould  affift  each  other  with  all  their  forces  to  ac- 
complifh  it.  And  in  order  to  this,  they  ftiould 
endeavour  to  conquer  the  Spanifh  Netherlands  for 
a  barrier  for  the  Dutch  :  and  the  Dutchy  of 
Milan,  the  Kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and 
the  Spanifh  places  on  the  coaft  of  Tufcany  for 
the  Emperor :  And  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  were 
to  poffels  fuch  places  as  they  ftiould  take  from 
the  Spaniards  in  the  Indies.  And  it  was  further 
agreed,  that  none  of  the  parties  fhould  make  peace 
without  the  confent  of  the  other  :  nor  until  they 
had  obtained  fatisfadtion  for  the  Emperor,  and  a 
fecurity  for  the  dominions  and  trade  of  the  Englifh 
and  Dutch,  and  procured,  that  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain  fhould  never  be  united  under  the 
fame  Prince,  and  the  French  excluded  from  the 
trade  of  the  Weft-Indies. 

The  Imperialifts  in- the  mean  time  had  made  a  Succefs 
confiderable  progrefs  in  Italy,  and  among  other  theJm' 
adlions.  Prince  Eugene  on  the  firft  of  February  Pcrlallfls 
1701,  N.  S.  furprized  the  French  General  Mar-  m 
flial  Villeroy  in  his  bed  at  Cremona,  having 
difeovered  a  way  into  the  town  by  a  fubterraneous 
paffage.  While  the  allies  were  preparing  to  fe¬ 
cond  the  Emperor  in  his  pretenfions  to  the  Spanifh 
monarchy,  King  William  died  on  the  8th  ofKingWil- 
March  170L  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  bam  dies 
confederates  :  but  his  fucceffor  Queen  Anne,  de-  8t*1 
daring  that  flhe  would  carry  on  the  preparations 
againft  France,  and  fupport  the  allies,  their  hopes 
begun  to,  revive,  and  all  things  went  on  in  the 
fame  channel  as  in  the  former  reign. 

Her  Britifh  Majefty  formally  declared  war  a-  War  de- 
gainft  France  on  the  fourth  of  May  1702  ;  and  cla.red  a* 
having  conftituted  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  Ge-  |”"h® 
neral  of  her  forces  in  the  Low  Countries,  the 
Dutch  alfo  gave  him  the  command  of  their  troops  j 
and  in  his  firft  campaign  he  obliged  the  French  to 
quit  the  Spanifh  Guelderland.  The  grand  fleet 
alfo  failed  to  Spain,  with  ten  thoufand  land  forces 
on  board  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
mond,  and  made  a  defeent  near  Cadiz,  inviting 
the  Spaniards  to  join  them,  and  affert  the  title  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria :  but  fome  diforders  the  Eng¬ 
lifh 
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Battle  of 
Luzara. 


lifh  had  committed,  with  the  natural  averfion  of  at  Windfor,  he  continued  his  voyage  to  Portugal,  CHAP, 
the  Spaniards  for  hereticks,  rendered  the  attempt  under  the  convoy  of  an  Englifh  fquadron  of  men  *  Y 

unfuccefsful  ;  and  the  Britifh  troops  were  obliged  of  war.  ' - v~— * 

to  re-imbarque  without  effecting  any  thing  con-  The  fame  year  the  Duke  of  Savoy  coming  into  Duke  of 
fiderable.  However  they  had  the  good  fortune,  the  grand  alliance,  the  Duke  of  Vendofme,  who  Sav°y 
in  their  return  home,  to  meet  with  the  Spanifh  commanded  the  French  in  Italy,  having  fome comes  int0 

fome  amends  for  intimation  of  his  defign,  made  fix  thoufand  of  his 
troops  prifoners  •,  which  his  Royal  Highnefs  reta¬ 
liated  by  taking  the  French  ambaffador  into  cufto- 
dy,  and  all  the  fubjeCts  of  France  in  his  dominions. 


galeons  at  Vigo,  which  made 
their  difappointment  at  Cadiz. 

A  great  battle  was  fought  this  fummer  near 
Luzara  in  Italy,  between  the  French  and  Impe- 


the  alli¬ 
ance. 


Landau 

taken. 


Progrefs 
of  the  al- 


rialifts  on  the  15th  of  Auguft  N.  S.  and  great  was  About  thefame  time  the  MarquisofVifcontijoined 
the  flaughter  on  both  fides  ;  but  it  is  a  doubt  at  the  Duke  of  Savoy  with  fifteen  hundred  German 
this  day  which  fide  had  the  victory.  The  Imperia-  horfe,  and  afterwards  General  Staremberg  with 
lifts  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  them-  fixteen  thoufand  Imperialifts  more,  having  marched 
felvesmafters  of  Landau  in  Germany  tins  campaign;  two  hundred  miles,  and  fkirmilhed  every  day  v/ith 


and  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  took  Venloe,  and 
afterwards  Ruremond  and  Stevenfwaert  upon  the 
Meufe :  Marfhal  Boufflers  alfo  abandoning  the  city 
of  Liege  on  the  approach  of  the  confederates,  the 


the  French,  who  were  fuperior  to  him  in  num¬ 
bers  ;  and  it  is  to  the  conduCt  of  this  General,  that 
the  allies  were  in  a  great  meafure  obliged  for  their 
future  fuccefs  on  that  fide :  for  if  the  Duke  of  Sa- 


Flanders  ^arl  Marlborough  took  poffeffion  of  it,  and  on  voy  had  not  been  fupported  in  this  critical  junc- 
the  23d  of  OCIober  took  the  citadel  by  ftorm  :  ture,  all  Italy  had  been  loft.  And  thus  ended 
whereupon  the  Chartreufe  of  Liege  furrendred  to  the  Year  1703. 

the  allies  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  inftant.  And  The  Imperial  Minifter,  Count  Wratifiaw,  hav- Duke  of 
thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1702,  when  the  Earl  ing  reprefented  to  her  Britannick  Majefty  the  M.  rlbro’s 
of  Marlborough,  as  he  was  returning  by  water  diftrefs  the  Empire  was  reduced  to  by  the  French 
from  the  confederate  army  to  Holland,  was  made  and  Bavarians,  and  a  frefti  infurreCtion  of  the 


prifoner  by  a  French  party  from  Guelder  ;  but 
none  of  the  party  knowing  him,  and  the  Earl 
producing  a  French  pafs,  after  they  had  plundered 
the  boat,  he  was  difmifled,  and  fuftered  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  his  paffage.  At  his  return  to  England  he 
was  created  Duke  of  Marlborough  :  and  it  was 
refolved  by  the  parliament,  that  the  Englilh  forces 
under  his  command  in  Flanders  fhould  beincreafed 
to  fifty  thoufand  men. 


march  to 
the  Da¬ 
nube, 

1704. 


Hungarian  malecontents,  the  Duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough  was  detached  from  the  Netherlands  with  a 
formidable  army  to  affift  the  Imperialifts  on  the 
Danube,  whither  he  began  his  march  the  middle  , 
of  May  1704  ;  and  having  joined  Prince  Lewis 
of  Baden,  attacked  the  Bavarian  intrenchments 
near  Donawert  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  carried  Attack  of 
them  after  a  fharp  difpute,  wherein  many  thou-  Dona* 
fands  were  killed  on  both  fides.  The  allies  imme-  vvert‘ 


Duke  of 
Bavaria 
joins  the 
French, 
1703. 


The  following  campaign,  anno  1 703,  the  Duke  diately  after  took  poffeffion  of  Donawert,  and  en- 
of  Bavaria  having  declared  for  France,  was  joined  tring  the  Duke  of  Bavaria’s  country,  he  was  oblig- 
by  a  body  of  French  troops  under  the  command  ed  to  retire  under  the  cannon  of  Augfburg,  where 
of  Marfhal  Villars  •,  and  made  himlelf  mafter  of  an  accommodation  was  propofed  to  his  Electoral 
the  city  of  Ratifbon,  where  the  diet  of  the  Em-  Highnefs  by  the  confederate  Generals,  and  in  a 
pire  was  affembled.  The  Elector  afterwards  in-  manner  agreed  to  :  but  the  EleCtor  underftanding 
vaded  Tyrol,  in  order  to  open  a  communication  that  Marfhal  Tallard,  with  a  ftrong  body  of 
with  the  French  in  Italy  •,  but  the  Imperialifts  French  troops,  had  paffed  the  Black  Foreft,  and 
invading  Bavaria  at  the  fame  time,  he  was  ob-  was  ready  to  join  him,  broke  off  the  treaty  abrupt- 


liged  to 


retire  to  defend  his  own  country  ;  but 
Towns  afterwards  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Augfburg.  On 
taken  this  the  other  fide,  the  confederates  in  the  Low  Coun- 
campaign.  trjes  befieged  Bonn,  and  took  it,  and  afterwards 
Huy,  Limburgh  and  Guelder.  The  French  under 


ly  ;  which  provoked  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to 
detach  thirty  fquadrons  of  horfe  to  burn  and  de- 
ftroy  the  country  of  Bavaria  to  the  very  walls  of 
his  capital  city  of  Munich.  On  the  13th  of  Au¬ 
guft  N.  S.  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of 


Prince  of 
Hefl’e  de¬ 
feated. 


Battle  of 
Eckeren. 


the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  inverted  Marlborough  engaged  the  French  and  Bavarians  at  Bat  Ie  of 
Old  Brifac,  and  took  it;  after  which  Marfhal  TT  1  n  ~ 

Tallard  fet  down  before  Landau,  and  the  Prince 
of  Heffe  being  detached  from  the  Netherlands  to 
endeavour  the  relief  of  that  town,  was  iurprized 
by  Tallard  and  defeated,  foon  after  which  the 
place  furrendered. 

The  confederate  forces  under  the  command  of 
'  General  Opdam  in  Flanders,  alfo  were  furprized 
by  Boufflers  this  campaign  near  Eckeren,  on  the 
30th  of  June  N.  S.  and  Opdam,  being  cut  off 
from  his  army,  fled  to  Breda,  giving  all  for  loft  ; 


Hochftet,  where  they  obtained  a  compleat  vi&ory,  Hochftet. 
near  twenty  thoufand  of  the  enemy  being  killed, 
and  thirteen  thoufand  made  prifoners,  together 
with  Marfhal  Tallard,  General  of  the  French  : 
whereupon  the  city  of  Augfburg  fent  to  defire  the 
protection  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  and  the 
Emperor,  in  confideration  of  this  important  fer- 
vice  made  him  a  Prince  of  the  Empire.  The  city 
of  Ulm  alfo  furrendered  to  the  Imperialifts  on  the 
nth  of  September;  after  which  Prince  Lewis 
of  Baden  inverted  Landau,  while  the  Duke  of  Landau 


but  the  other  Generals  maintaining  their  ground,  Marlborough  covered  the  fiege,  and  the  place  furreu 


there  was  an  incredible  flaughter  on  both  fides 
till  night  came  on,  when  the  French  thought  fit 
to  retire. 

King  of  This  year  the  King  of  Portugal  came  into  the 
Portugal  grand  alliance  ;  and  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
comes  into  t|ie  Romans  refigned  their  right  in  the  dominions 
ance^1"  ^Pa^n  to  Archduke  Charles  ;  who  was 
Archduke  thereupon  declared  King  of  Spain  by  the  name  of 
Charles  Charles  III.  and  on  the  26th  of  December  his 
declared  Catholick  Majefty  arrived  in  England,  and  after 
s' aln  of  having  been  magnificently  entertained  by  the  court 


furrendred  on  the  24th  of  November  N.  S.  In  dred- 
the  mean  time  the  EleCtorefs  of  Bavaria  yielded  Bavam 
up  the  whole  Electorate  to  the  Imperialifts.  yielded  to 

A  detachment  of  twelve  thoufand  Englilh  and  the  ImPs* 
Dutch  forces  were  this  year  fent  to  the  affift- rialifts- 
ance  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Duke  Schomberg  :  whereupon  King  War  in 
Charles  III.  publilhed  a  declaration,  inviting  Portugal, 
his  Spanifh  fubjeCts  to  join  him  ;  and  the  King  of 
Portugal  publilhed  another  declaration,  Ihewing 
the  right  of  King  Charles  III.  to  the  Spanifh  mo¬ 
narchy. 
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THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF 


C  H  A  P.  narchy,  and  his  reafons  for  his  appearing  in  arms 
^  lvj^,  againft  King  Philip,  whom  he  (tiled  a  ufurper. 
King  Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  war 
againft  the  King  of  Portugal,  King  Charles, 
and  all  their  allies ;  and  foon  after  invading  Por¬ 
tugal,  took  feveral  towns  on  the  frontiers  of  that 
1704.  kingdom.  Duke  Schomberg  weary  of  his  com¬ 
mand  in  Portugal,  where  he  found  neither  horfes 
for  mounting  the  confederate  cavalry,  or  any  o- 
ther  provifions  of  war  they  had  agreed  to  furnifh  ; 
and  the  Portuguefe  Generals  infiftingon  their  hav¬ 
ing  the  command  of  the  Englifh  troops,  he  de- 
fired  to  be  recalled,  and  the  Earl  of  Galway  was 
appointed  to  command  the  Englifh  troops  in  Por¬ 
tugal  in  his  room. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1704,  Admiral 
Rooke  with  a  body  of  land-forces  on  board  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Prince  of  Eleffe,  failed  to  Barcelo¬ 
na,  where  he  arrived  the  1 8  th  of  May;  and  the 
Prince  of  Hefife  landed  near  the  town  with  2500 
men,  fending  a  fummons  to  the  governor  to  fur- 
render,  who  did  not  think  fit  to  obey  it.  This 
expedition  was  undertaken  on  an  afiurance  that 
there  would  be  an  infurredtion  in  the  town  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  King  Charles,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  confederate  fleet ;  but  nothing  of  this  fort  hap¬ 
pening,  the  troops  were  re-imbarked  ;  and  the 
Gibralter  fleet  failed  to  Gibralter,  and  having  made  a  de- 
taken.  Rent  the  2 1  ft  of  July,  attacked  the  place  with  that 
fury,  that  it  furrendered  the  24th.  Sir  George 
Rooke  engaged  the  French  fleet,  commanded  by 
Sea-fight  the  Count  deThouloufe,  on  the  24th  of  Auguft 
©IF  Mala-  following,  and  had  gained  a  complete  viffory  if 
2a-  his  ammunition  had  not  failed  him,  which  was 
occafioned  by  the  great  fire  which  was  made  on 
the  attack  of  Gibralter,  and  the  leaving  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  ammunition  there  to  fecure  it.  However, 
the  French  fleet  was  fo  lhattered,  that  they  de¬ 
clined  renewing  the  engagement  the  next  day,  and 
never  after  difputed  the  dominion  of  the  feas  with 
the  confederates  during  the  war. 

In  Italy  the  confederates  had  not  fo  good  fuc- 
cefs  this  campaign  as  in  fome  other  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope:  for  here  the  French  took  Verceil  and  Suza, 
and  the  confederates  were  not  in  a  condition  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  relief  of  either.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Hungarian  malecontents  were  prevailed  with  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  mediation  of  England  and  Holland,  which 
was  fome  relief  to  the  Emperor  on  that  fide. 

War  in  I-  Verue  in  Piedmont  furrendered  to  the  French 
taly  1705.  the  8th  of  April  1705  ;  and  foon  after  Nice  and 
Villa  Franca-,  and  on  the  16th of  Auguft  a  battle 
was  fought  near  Caflano  in  Italy  between  the 
French  and  Imperialifts,  wherein  great  numbers 
were  killed  on  both  fides,  but  neither  of  them  had 
much  reafon  to  boaft  of  the  victory,  though  both 
fung  Te  Deum  for  it. 

In  the  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  commanding  on  the 
Low  Mofelle  this  campaign,  the  French  retook  the 
Countries.  town  0f  Huy,  and  made  themfelves  matters  of 
Liege  ;  but  the  confederate  army  returning  to 
Flanders,  the  French  were  forced  to  relinquifh 
thofe  places  again.  The  Duke  afterwards  entered 
the  French  lines  near  Tirlemont,  and  defeated  a 
great  body  of  the  enemies  troops ;  but  as  he  was 
about  to  attack  their  grand  army  at  Overyfch,  the 
deputies  of  the  dates  oppofed  it,  and  refufed  to 
let  the  Dutch  troops  engage ;  which  the  Duke  re¬ 
lented  fo  highly,  that  it  coft  their  High  Mighti- 
nefles  fome  pains  to  reconcile  themfelves  to  him 
again ;  but  fuch  ample  amends  and  large  promi- 
fes  were  made  him  on  this  occafion,  that  they  con¬ 
tinued  very  dear  ever  afterwards. 


Leopold  Emperor  of  Germany,  after  a  long 
and  profperous  reign,  died  at  Vienna  on  the  fifth 
of  May  N.  S.  in  the  year  1705.  He  was  born 
the  9th  of  June  1640,  and  crowned  King  of  Hun¬ 
gary  on  the  27th  of  June  1655,  anc^  °f  Bohemia 
the  14th  of  September  1656;  and  afterwards  e- 
leded  Emperor  on  the  r  8th  of  July  1658.  He 
was  three  times  married,  but  left  children  on¬ 
ly  by  his  laft  Emprefs  Magdalena  There¬ 
sa,  daughter  to  Prince  Philip  William  of 
Newburg,  by  whom  he  had  the  late  Emperor  Jo¬ 
seph,  and  the  prefent  Emperor  Charles,  and 
three  Archdutchelfes,  viz,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Mary  Anne,  and  Mary  Magdalen.  This 
Prince  is  frequently  (tiled  the  Happy,  from  his 
efcaping  the  many  confpiracies  formed  againft 
him,  and  his  fuccefs  againft  the  Turks :  and  it  is 
certain  he  was  very  happy  in  the  choice  of  his 
minifters  and  generals,  which  ought  not  to  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  purely  the  effecft  of  chance,  but  fome- 
thing  in  this  cafe  may  very  well  be  afcribed  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Prince. 

Joseph  King  of  the  Romans  fucceeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  Leopold,  who  laid  his  dying  commands 
on  him  to  afiift  his  brother  Charles  in  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  Spanilh  monarchy.  The  late  Em¬ 
peror  being  embalmed,  his  heart  was  put  into  a 
filver  box,  and  carried  to  the  chapel  of  Loretto  to 
be  depofited  behind  the  high  altar  there.  His 
bowels  were  put  into  another  filver  box,  and  with 
a  great  deal  of  ceremony  interred  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Stephen  ;  and  his  body,  after  it 
had  lain  three  days  in  (late  in  the  Imperial  pa¬ 
lace,  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Capuchins 
at  Vienna,  with  all  imaginable  (late. 

The  grand  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Cloudesly  Shovel,  with  a  body  of  land- 
forces  on  board  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  fet  fail  from  England  on  the  24th  of 
May,  this  year  1 705 ;  and  having  touched  at  Lif- 
bon,  King  Charres  III.  came  on  board  them, 
after  which  the  fleet  failed  to  Barcelona,  arriving 
before  that  city  on  the  2 2d  of  Auguft,  N.  S. 
The  confederate  forces  having  made  a  defcent,  at¬ 
tacked  the  fort  of  Montjuich,  or  Montjoy,  and 
carried  it  on  the  6th  of  September;  but  the 
Prince  of  HeflTe  was  killed  at  the  firft  attack. 
The  city  of  Barcelona  alfo  furrendered  on  the  4th 
of  October  N.  S.  and  the  whole  province  of  Ca¬ 
talonia,  except  Rofes,  immediately  after  declared 
for  King  Charles  III.  The  following  winter 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough  made  a  prodigious  pro- 
grefs  in  Spain,  confidering  the  fmall  force  he  had 
with  him ;  for  he  took  poffeffion  of  the  city  of 
Valencia,  and  obliged  that  whole  province  to  de¬ 
clare  for  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The  Portuguefe 
alfo  were  upon  the  offenfive  this  year,  and  took 
fome  towns  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain ;  but  fetting 
down  before  Badajoxwere  forced  to  raife  the  fiege, 
and  were  afterwards  handfomly  banged  by  the 
French  general,  the  Marfhall  Thefle.  But  the 
French  and  Spaniards  being  apprehenfive  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  revolt  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  if  the  al¬ 
lies  were  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  quiet  pofleflion 
of  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  drew  off  moft  of  their 
forces  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  on  the 
third  of  April  N.  S.  laid  (lege  to  the  city  of  Bar¬ 
celona,  where  King  Charles  III.  commanded 
in  perfon  :  King  Philip  alfo  thought  fit  to  com¬ 
mand  the  French  and  Spanilh  troops  which  formed 
the  fiege  in  perfon  :  for  on  the  fortune  of  this 
place  it  was  generally  thought  at  that  time,  the 
fate  of  the  Spanilh  monarchy  depended.  There 
3  was 
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CHAP,  was  not  more  than  feven  or  eight  hundred  regular 
*v-  troops  in  Barcelona,  when  King  Philip  fat  down 
U  before  it ;  but  the  Ear]  of  Peterborough  found 
means  to  throw  in  three  or  four  thoufand  men  af¬ 
terwards,  who  defended  the  place  till  the  8th  of 
May  N.  S.  when  the  confederate  fleet,  confiding 
of  fifty  men  6f  war,  befides  frigats  and  tranl- 
ports,  with  a  body  of  land-forces  on  board,  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  road  of  Barcelona,  the  fleet  being  com¬ 
manded  by  Sir  John  Peake,  and  the  land-for¬ 
ces  by  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  ;  which  put  the 
French  and  Spaniards  into  fuch  a  condensation, 
The  fiege  that  they  precipitately  raifed  the  fiege,  and  drew 
railed.  off  their  troops  on  the  1 2  th  of  May  early  in  the 
morning,  leaving  their  artillery  and  ammunition, 
provifion,  and  wounded  men  behind  them,  and 
marched  direcdly  for  France  with  King  Philip  at 
the  head  of  them  :  and  what  is  very  remarkable, 
there  happened  at  the  fame  time  at  nine  in  the 
morning  almofi  a  total  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  being 
the  French  King’s  device,  for  fix  minutes ;  from 
whence  many  of  the  fuperditious  took  leave  to 
conjecture. that  the  French,  as  well  as  the  Spanifh 
monarchy,  would  foon  decline  and  become  a  prey 
to  their  enemies. 

The  allies  The  fiege  of  Barcelona  was  no  fooner  raifed, 
take  pof-  but  the  Portuguefe  and  Englifh  Generals  on  that 

Madrid^  t0°k  a  re^°^ut:^0n  °f  advancing  direCtly  to  Ma¬ 
drid  ;  whereupon  the  Queen  and  court  of  Spain 
thought  fit  to  retire  to  the  confines  of  France,  and 
the  Marquis  das  Minas  and  the  Earl  of  Galway 
took  pofl'efiion  of  that  capital  on  the  24th  of  June 
1706;  and  on  the  27th  King  Charles  III. 
was  proclaimed  there :  whereupon  Toledo,  and  fe- 
veral  other  great  towns  made  their  fubmiflion. 
This  fuccefs  made  the  confederate  generals  at 
Madrid  fend  exprefs  after  exprefs  to  King 
Charles  III.  to  haften  his  march  to  his  capital 
city  and  join  them  with  all  the  forces  he  could  af- 
femble  ;  but  the  Kingdom  of  Arragon  declaring 
for  him  at  the  fame  time,  he  marched  to  Sara- 
gofia,  and  trifled  away  fo  much  time  there  in  bull- 
feafls  and  other  amufements,  that  King  Philip 
had  time  to  draw  together  an  army  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  allies  at  Madrid,  and  obliged  the  con¬ 
federates  to  quit  that  city  •,  whereupon  the  towns 
of  Toledo,  Salamanca  and  other  places  in  Caftile, 
which  had  defired  the  prote&ion  of  the  allies,  de¬ 
clared  again  for  King  Philip  ;  and  three  or  four 
days  afterwards,  when  it  was  too  late.  King 
Charles  joined  the  Portuguefe  at  Guadalaxara 
with  fix  or  feven  regiments.  But  the  forces  of  the 
confederates,  not  being  able  to  fubfift  in  Caftile 
for  want  of  provifions,  decamped  about  the  ninth 
of  September,  and  marched  into  Valencia,  where 
they  were  joined  by  ten  thoufand  men  from  Eng¬ 
land,  who  landed  at  Alicant,  at  leaft  they  were 
ten  thoufand  when  they  embarqued  in  England  ; 
but  ficknefs  and  other  accidents,  deftroyed  above 
half  of  them  before  they  entered  upon  adtion. 
On  the  eleventh  of  December  this  year  died  Don 
Pedro  King  of  Portugal,  in  the  58th  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Don 
Juan  IV. 

Upon  the  Rhine  there  was  very  little  adtion  ; 
and  in  Hungary  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  was  agreed 
on  this  campaign  between  the  Imperialifts  and  the 
Malecontents :  but  in  Flanders  on  the  12th  of 
Battle  of  May  O.  S.  that  memorable  battle  was  fought  called 
Ramillies.  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  between  the  Confederates 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  the  French  and  Bavarians  commanded  by  the  E- 
ledtorof  Bavaria  and  Marfhal  Villeroy,  where- 
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in  the  Allies  gained  a  compleat  vidtory,  taking  great  CHAP, 
part  of  the  enemy’s  artillery  and  baggage,  with 
very  little  lofs  on  the  fide  of  the  allies.  Where-  ' 
upon  the  cities  of  Fouvain,  Bruffels,  Mechlin, 

Ghent,  Oudenard,  Bruges,  Antwerp,  and  feveral 
other  confiderable  cities  in  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
made  their  fubmiflion,  and  acknowledged  King 
Charles  III.  for  their  fovereign.  The  Duke 
of  Marlborough  the  fame  campaign  befieged  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Offend,  Menin,  Dender- 
mond  and  Aeth. 

In  Italy  alfo  the  confederates  were  very  fuccefsful 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  though  things  had 
but  a  dark  afpedt  on  that  fide  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year :  for  the  Duke  of  Vendofme  on  the  19th 
of  April  defeated  the  Imperialifts  at  Calcinato. 

On  the  23d  of  May  the  French  inverted  Turin, 
and  prefled  that  city  very  hard-,  whereupon  Prince 
Eugene  marched  to  the  relief  of  it.  On  the  5th 
of  Auguft  the  French  took  the  counterfcarp  of  the 
citadel  of  Turin,  and  both  town  and  caftle  were 
upon  the  point  of  being  taken :  but  the  Duke  of  Battje  of 
Savoy  and  Prince  Eugene  having  joined  their  Turin* 
forces,  attacked  the  French  in  their  intrench- 
ments  before  Turin  on  the  7th  of  September  N.  S. 
and  having  obtained  a  compleat  vidtory,  entered 
the  city  in  triumph.  Soon  after  the  city  of  Milan 
and  the  greateft  part  of  that  dutchy  fubmitted  to 
the  Imperialifts :  and  about  the  beginning  of 
March  following,  a  treaty  was  concluded  be¬ 
tween  Prince  Eugene  on  the  part  of  the  Impe¬ 
rialifts,  and  Prince  Vaudemont  on  the  part  of  blench  e- 
France-,  whereby  it  was  agreed,  that  the  French  vacuatc  1- 
fhould  evacuate  all  they  were  pofiefied  of  in  Italy,  taly. 
and  be  permitted  to  march  home  with  the  ufual 
marks  of  honour.  And  thus  ended  the  year  170 6, 
the  mod  glorious-  to  the  allies  of  any  during  the 
war,  and  which  would  infalliby  have  put  an  end 
to  it,  if  there  had  been  a  good  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  Englifh,  Imperialifts,  and  Portuguefe 
in  Spain  *,  but  while  their  Generals  were  depu¬ 
ting  about  command  and  precedency,  moft  of  the 
mighty  advantages  we  had  gained  in  that  kingdom 
were  loft,  never  to  be  retrieved  again.  We  con¬ 
quered  great  part  of  Spain  indeed  afterwards ;  but 
the  indolent  condudt  of  fome  who  were  principally 
concerned,  had  fo  difgufted  the  Spaniards,  that  they 
would  never  be  reconciled  to  the  allies  afterwards. 

The  firft  confiderable  aflion  which  happened  in  ,707> 
the  year  1707,  was  the  battle  of  Almanza,  where  Battle  of 
the  French,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Almanza. 
Berwick,  entirely  routed  the  army  of  the  allies 
commanded  by  the  Marquifs  Das  Minas  and 
the  Earl  of  Galway.  The  Portuguefe  horfe,  it 
feems,  abandoned  the  foot  at  the  firft  charge, 
which  occafioned  moft  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch 
infantry  to  be  cut  in  pieces  :  while  the  horfe  with 
their  two  generals  made  their  retreat  into  Catalo¬ 
nia,  leaving  the  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Arra¬ 
gon,  which  had  fo  readily  declared  for  the  allies, 
to  the  mercy  of  their  enraged  King,  who  made 
them  pay  very  largely  for  their  revolt,  and  de¬ 
prived  them  of  their  ancient  privileges.  Nor  are 
the  barbarities  and  infults  which  the  miferable  in¬ 
habitants  fuffered  on  this  occafion  from  the  con¬ 
querors  to  be  exprefled  ;  particularly  in  the  cities 
of  Valencia,  Saragofla,  Requena,  Xativaand  Al- 
cyra,  which  upon  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Almanza 
were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  King  Philip’s  forces : 
and  on  the  30th  of  September  following  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  took  the  city  of  Ferida  by  ftorm.  The 
principal  occafion  of  all  which  misfortunes,  if  we 
may  depend  upon  the  refolutions  of  the  Com- 
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CHAP,  mons  of  England,  was,  That  of  near  thirty  thou- 
fand  Englifh  forces  provided  for  the  fervice  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  there  were  but  eight  thoufand 
and  fome  odd  hundreds  there  at  the  battle  of  Al¬ 
manza.  But  what  contributed  further  towards  the 
Euterprize  misf°rtune  of  the  allies  in  Spain,  was  a  romantick 
again  it  projed  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy’s,  (in  which  revenge 

Thoulon.  had  a  greater  fhare  than  prudence)  for  the  taking 
of  Thoulon,  in  which  expedition  was  employed  the 
grand  fleet  of  England,  and  upwards  of  forty  thou¬ 
fand  men  by  land,  which  attempt  came  to  nothing, 
neither  was  there  any  probability  it  fhould  ;  where¬ 
as,  if  half  that  force  had  been  fent  to  Spain  on 
the  conclufion  of  the  war  in  Italy,  that  kingdom 
had  been  fecured  to  King  Charles  III. 

The  Im-  1°  the  mean  time  Count  Thaun,  with  fifteen 
perialiits  thoufand  Imperialifts,  entered  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
poll'eis  pies  without  oppofition.  The  city  of  Naples  fub- 
the™le!ves  mitted  on  the  6th  of  July  to  King  Charles 
c  ai  tS' III.  without  ftriking  a  ftroke  :  And  on  the  1 6th 
the  caftles  of  Naples  furrendred.  Count  Thaun 
on  the  29th  of  September  following  took  Gaieta 
by  form,  and  in  it  the  Duke  de  Efcalona, 
Viceroy  of  Naples  for  King  Philip,  with  all  the 
nobility  in  that  intereft,  whereby  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  was  entirely  reduced  to  the  obedience  of 
King  Charles. 

In  Flanders  there  happened  little  or  no  adtion 
this  campaign  ;  and  upon  the  Rhine  the  allies  feemed 
to  be  alleep,  while  Marfhal  Vi  liars,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  French  on  that  fide,  forced  the  lines 
of  Buhl,  poflfefied  himfelf  of  Raftat,  and  afterwards 
laid  under  contribution  the  Circles  of  Suabia  and 
Franconia,  the  Electorate  of  Mentz,  the  Land- 
gravate  of  Darmftat,  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine, 
and  feveral  other  German  Principalities:  and  to 
finifh  the  misfortunes  of  this  fatal  year  170 7, 
Admiral  Shovel  on  his  return  from  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  with  the  grand  fleet,  on  the  2  2d  of  Octo¬ 
ber  fplit  upon  a  rock  near  the  land’s  end  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  was  loft  with  all  his  hands  on  board, 
to  the  number  of  near  one  thoufand,  two  or  three 
other  men  of  war  in  the  fleet  running  the  fame 
fate.  And  much  about  the  fame  time  four  Englifh 
men  of  war,  and  a  rich  fleet  of  merchant  fhips 
were  taken  off  the  Lizard  by  a  French  fquadron 
from  Breft.  We  begun  this  year,  it  is  true,  with 
athankfgiving  for  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Scotland  :  but  fome  people  oblerve, 
that  the  allies  had  but  very  few  real  occafions 
of  finging  Te  Deum  afterwards,  during  the 
courfe  of  the  war,  befides  the  defeating  the  Pre¬ 
tender’s  defign  againft  Scotland,  who  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March  1707-8,  failed  from  Dunkirk  to 
the  Frith  of  Edinburgh  with  a  fquadron  of  French 
men  of  war,  and  a  body  of  land-forces  on  board  ; 
and  was  driven  from  thence  on  the  13th  of  the 
fame  month  by  the  Englifh  fleet  commanded  by 
Sir  George  Byng,  who  took  the  Salifbury, 
on  board  of  which  fhip,  it  is  faid,  the  Pretender 
dined  the  fame  day. 

1 7°8-  The  Imperial  General  Count  Staremberg 
was  fent  into  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1708,  to  command  the  German  forces  in  that 
kingdom-,  and  foon  after  Major-General  Stan¬ 
hope  was  difpatched  to  Barcelona  to  command 
the  Englifh  there  -,  and  Sir  John  Leake  convoyed 
fix  or  eight  thoufand  men  from  Italy  to  Spain  to 
re-inforce  King  Charles.  The  Admiral  alfo 
brought  over  to  Barcelona  at  the  fame  time  the 
Princefsof  Wolfembuttle,  the  prefent  Emprefs, 
who  was  contracted  to  King  Charles;  and 
in  this  city  the  marriage  was  confummated  :  and 
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whether,  according  to  the  Jewifli  law,  his  Ma- 
jefty  thought  it  improper  to  go  into  the  wars  the 
firft  year  after  his  efpoufals,  1  ihall  not  take  upon 
me  to  refolve  ;  but  certain  it  is,  this  was  a  very 
unaCtive  campaign  in  Catalonia.  Admiral  Leake 
indeed,  after  his  fetting  the  Queen  of  Spain  on 
fhore,  failed  to  Cagliari,  the  capital  of  the  ifland 
of  Sardinia;  and  the  inhabitants  both  of  city  and 
country  declared  for  King  Charles  III.  with 
very  little  perfuaflon.  The  ifland  of  Minorca,  in 
which  is  the  commodious  harbour  of  Port  Mahon, 
was  alfo  foon  after  reduced  to  the  obedience  of 
King  C  h  a  r  l  e  s  by  the  confederate  fleet.  The 
young  King  of  Portugal  being  at  the  fame  time 
taken  up  with  a  marriage-treaty,  and  celebrating 
his  nuptials  with  the  Arch-Duchefs  Mary-Anne 
of  Auftria,  who  was  convoyed  to  Lifbon  by  Sir 
George  Byng,  little  was  done  this  campaign 
on  the  fide  of  Portugal. 

The  three  colleges  of  the  Empire  determined  to 
admit  the  EleCfor  of  Hanover  to  fit  and  vote  in 
the  electoral  college  on  the  30th  of  June,  1708. 
which  had  been  oppofed  for  fixteen  years:  where¬ 
upon  his  Electoral  Highnefs  was  prevailed  upon  to 
take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  Imperial  troops 
upon  the  Rhine  ;  but  it  happened  to  be  a  campaign 
of  very  little  aClion. 

In  Flanders  the  French  furprized  the  cities  of 
Ghent  and  Bruges  about  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
afterwards  inverted  Oudenard  ;  the  Dukes  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  and  Berry,  and  the  Chevalier  St.  George 
being  in  the  field  in  perfon,  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene, 
while  they  lay  before  this  town,  and  their  troops 
being  defeated,  were  forced  to  raile  the  fiege,  and 
retire  to  Ghent.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  af¬ 
terwards  levelled  the  French  lines  between  I- 
pres  and  the  Lys,  putting  Artois  and  Picardy  un¬ 
der  contribution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
laid  Dutch  Flanders  under  contribution.  And  on 
the  13th  of  Augufl,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy 
laid  fiege  to  the  city  of  Lille,  the  capital  of  French 
Flanders,  while  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  with 
the  grand  army  covered  the  fiege.  This  is  one  of 
the  ftrongeft  fortrefles  in  the  world  ;  and  was  de¬ 
fended  by  one  and  twenty  battalions  of  foot,  and 
feveral  regiments  of  horfe,  commanded  by  the 
Marlhal  Boufflers.  The  allies  attacked  the  coun- 
terfearp  on  the  feventh  of  September,  and  car¬ 
ried  it  after  an  obflinate  defence,  wherein  they 
loft  two  thoufand  men,  and  fixteen  of  their  engi¬ 
neers.  At  another  attack  the  allies  loft  a  thoufand 
men,  and  Prince  Eugene  was  wounded  by  a 
mufket-ball,  which  grazed  upon  his  fkull ;  and 
being  thereby  confined  to  his  tent,  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
fiege.  The  French,  to  diftrefs  the  befiegers  the 
more,  cut  off  their  communication  with  all  their 
garifons,  except  Offend:  from  whence  General 
Webb  marching  with  a  great  convoy  of  provi- 
fions  towards  Lifle,  on  the  28th  of  September,  was 
attacked  at  Winnendale  by  twenty- four  thoufand 
French,  commanded  by  General  de  la  Mothe  ; 
but  the  French  were  defeated,  and  the  convoy  ar¬ 
rived  fafe  at  Lifle:  by  which  General  Webb  ob¬ 
tained  abundance  of  honour,  the  enemy  being 
treble  his  number,  and  furnifhed  with  a  train  of 
artillery,  whereas  he  had  not  a  field-piece  with 
him.  The  town  of  Lifle  furrendered  on  the  23d 
of  October  following,  the  garifon  retiring  into 
the  caftle,  except  the  horfe,  who  were  permitted 
to  march  away ;  and  it  was  the  9th  of  December 
before  the  caftle  furrendered  :  in  the  fiege  whereof, 
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and  of  the  town,  the  allies  did  not  lofe  lefs  than 
twelve  or  fourteen  thoufand  men  by  the  fword, 
befides  what  they  loft  by  ficknefs  or  other  acci¬ 
dents.  While  the  allies  were  at  the  fiege  of  the 
caftle,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  attacked  BrulTels,  but 
was  forced  to  rife  from  before  it  on  the  approach 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  :  who  afterwards  in- 
vefted  Ghent  on  the  18th  of  December,  and  the 
town  furrendered  the  30th.  The  next  day  the 
French  quitted  Bruges,  and  all  the  other  towns 
they  had  taken  in  Spanifh  Flanders.  And  thus 
ended  this  long  campaign  of  1708,  in  a  cold  and 
rigorous  feafon,  in  which  great  numbers  of  men 
and  horfes  muft  have  perifhed,  if  Ghent  had  not 
furrendered  fo  fuddenly,  beyond  all  expedtation, 
there  being  a  garifon  of  near  twenty  thoufand  men 
in  that  place. 

The  year  1709  begun  very  pacifically,  the 
French  offering  by  way  of  preliminaries,  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  King  Charles  III.  King  of  Spain; 
and  to  yield  up  all  the  Spanifti  dominions  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  to  refign  Strafburg,  Brifac,  &c. 
to  the  Emperor ;  to  acknowledge  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain,  and  deinolifh  Dunkirk,  and  re- 
linquifti  Lille,  and  all  other  places  the  allies  had 
taken  in  the  Netherlands :  but  after  all  thefe  things 
were  agreed  on,  the  French  plenipotentiaries  re- 
fufed  to  fign  the  articles ;  whereupon  the  treaty 
broke  off  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  both  fides 
prepared  again  for  war.  And  the  allies,  having 
afiembled  their  forces,  invefted  Tournay  the  27th 
of  June  •,  the  town  furrendering  the  30th  of  July, 
and  the  citadel  the  3d  of  September  following. 
This  place  coft  the  confederates  a  world  of  men, 
being  one  of  the  fined:  fortifications  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  undermined  in  almoft  every  part  where 
it  was  to  be  approached.  On  the  eleventh  of  Sep¬ 
tember  following  was  fought  the  battle  of  Mal- 
plaquet,  or  Blaregnies,  near  Mons,  between  the 
allies,  commanded  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  on  one  fide,  and  the 
French,  under  the  command  of  the  Marfhals  Villars 
and  Bouffiers  on  the  other  ;  each  army  confiding 
of  an  hundred  thoufand  men  and  more,  the  fined 
troops  in  the  world.  The  French  had  pofted 
themfelves  very  advantageoufly  in  the  woods  of 
Sart  and  Janfart,  where  they  cut  down  trees,  and 
rendered  the  attack  exceeding  difficult.  In  other 
places  they  were  covered  by  a  triple  entrenchment, 
and  all  the  intervals  planted  with  artillery,  which 
made  it  feveral  hours  before  the  confederates  could 
make  any  impreffion  upon  them.  At  length  the 
intrenchments  were  forced,  after  it  had  coft  the  al¬ 
lies  near  twenty  thoufand  men  :  but  the  French 
retired  in  good  order,  the  confederate  forces  being 
in  no  condition  to  purfue  them  far.  The  follow- 
ingwinterthe  French  beingdiftreffed  by  famine,  as 
well  as  by  the  arms  of  the  confederates,  made  frefti 
overtures  of  peace,  wherein  the  French  King  a- 
greed  to  all  the  preliminary  articles  above  recited, 
but  theaffifting  to  dethrone  his  grandfon  with  his 
own  troops ;  and  in  lieu  of  it,  offered  to  contri¬ 
bute  a  fum  of  money  towards  it,  if  he  refufed  to 
fubmit  to  the  abovefaid  conditions :  but  the  terms 
were  rejected.  The  laft  place  of  treaty  was  at 
Gertrudenburgh  ;  where  fuch  was  our  confidence 
in  our  good  friends  the  Dutch,  that  we  intruded 
them  entirely  with  our  interefts,  and  had  not  a 
minifter  amongft  them.  The  Dutch  treated  with 
the  French  plenipotentiaries,  exclufive  of  the  mi- 
niftersof  the  other  allies:  and  their  High  Mighti- 
nefies  were  fo  exceeding  ftiff,  that  this  treaty  too 
came  to  nothing. 


On  the  fide  of  Portugal  the  allies  were  unfuc- 
cefsful  this  year  ;  for  the  Marquis  de  Bay,  who 
commanded  King  Philip’s  forces,  obtained  a 
vidtory  over  the  allies  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Caya,  and  made  one  entire  brigade  of  Englifh  pri- 
foners.  On  the  other  hand,  the  allies  made  them¬ 
felves  mafters  of  Balaguer  in  Catalonia  ;  but  there 
happened  no  other  confiderable  abtion  in  Spain. 

The  Pope  having  refufed  to  acknowledge 
Charles  III.  King  of  Spain,  or  grant  him  the 
inveftiture  of  Naples,  the  Ifnperial  Generals  pof- 
feffed  themfelves  of  Comachio,  and  feveral  other 
places  belonging  to  the  fee  of  Rome;  but  his  Ho- 
linefs  having  confidered  better  of  it,  confented  to 
acknowledge  that  Prince  Sovereign  of  the  Spanifti 
dominions. 

The  King  of  Sweden  having  been  fome  time 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  King  of  Poland,  and  laid 
his  Electorate  of  Saxony  under  contribution,  and 
threatened  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  which  occa- 
fioned  fome  troops  to  be  withdrawn  from  Flanders, 
the  confederates  entered  into  a  treaty  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1710,  for  preferving  the  peace  of 
the  Empire  ;  whereby  each  of  the  contracting 
powers  were  to  furnifh  a  certain  number  of  troops, 
and  form  an  army  to  oppofe  thofe  who  fhould  di- 
fturb  the  peace  of  the  Empire  for  the  future. 

In  Flanders  the  allies  took  feveral  towns  from 
the  French  this  year,  particularly  Mortaign,  Dow- 
ay,  Bethune,  Aire,  and  St.  Venant,  before  which 
places  they  loft  abundance  of  men.  The  confe¬ 
derates  had  no  fooner  taken  one  fortrefs,  but  ano¬ 
ther  rofe  up  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  in  the  room 
of  it ;  and  at  this  rate  the  war  might  have  lafted 
forty  years,  if  the  Englifh  would  have  found  mo¬ 
ney  to  have  fupported  it :  it  having  been  long  fince 
obferved,  that  the  attacking  France  on  the  fide 
of  Flanders,  is  like  the  taking  a  bull  by  the  horns, 
or  battering  it  where  it  is  moft  impregnable ;  when 
at  the  fame  time  the  adding  ten  or  fifteen  thou¬ 
fand  men  to  the  army  in  Spain,  would  foon  have 
reduced  that  kingdom,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war 
at  once;  as  will  evidently  appear  by  the  fwift  pro- 
grefs  the  arms  of  the  allies  made  in  Spain  this  cam¬ 
paign,  which  they  were  forced  to  abandon  as  fud¬ 
denly  for  want  of  being  timely  fupported. 

The  confederates  attacked  King  Philip,  who 
commanded  his  army  in  perfon,  near  Almenara, 
in  Catalonia,  on  the  27th  of  July,  and  put  his 
cavalry  to  the  rout ;  but  it  being  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing  when  the  aCtion  began,  his  foot  retired  by  the 
favour  of  the  night  under  the  cannon  of  Lerida  ; 
and  from  thence  King  Philip  retreated  to  Sa- 
ragoffa,  being  clofely  purfued  by  the  allies.  On 
the  twentieth  of  Auguft  following,  the  two  rival 
Kings,  Charles  and  Philip,  came  to  a  ge¬ 
neral  battle,  near  the  city  of  Saragoffa  ;  wherein 
King  Charles  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and 
King  Philip  retired  into  France  by  the  way  of 
Navarre.  The  city  of  Saragoffa  hereupon  opened 
her  gates  to  the  conqueror,  who  made  his  trium¬ 
phant  entry  into  the  town  the  fame  night;  where 
having  ftaid  about  a  week  to  refrefh  his  troops, 
the  army  continued  it’s  march  to  Madrid  ;  of 
which  capital  King  Charles  took  poffeffion  a- 
gain  on  the  21ft  of  September :  but  all  the  Gran¬ 
dees  were  retired  from  thence,  that  they  might 
not  be  put  under  a  neceffity  of  declaring  for  either 
party,  before  they  faw  the  fuccefs  of  the  war.  In 
this  fituation  King  Charles  preffed  the  army  of 
the  allies  on  the  fide  of  Portugal  to  join  him  ;  but 
they  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  move  that  way  : 
and  King  Philip  having  affembled  a  fuperior 
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CHAP,  army  to  that  of  the  confederates  at  Madrid,  King 
Charles  took  a  refolution  of  returning  to  Cata- 
Ionia,  which  he  did  foon  after  with  a  thoufand 
horfe,  leaving  the  army  to  follow  him  at  leifure. 

The  army  of  the  allies  in  their  march  from 
Caftile,  for  the  conveniency  of  fubfifting  their 
troops,  or  upon  fome  mifunderftanding  between 
the  Generals,  was  divided  into  two  bodies ;  the 
Germans  and  Portuguefe,  commanded  by  Count 
St  are  mb  erg,  took  one  road  ;  and  the  Eng- 
lilh,  under  General  Stanhope,  another.  The 
Englifh  General  thought  fit  to  halt  with  his  body, 
confifting  of  eight  battalions  and  as  many  fqua- 
drons  at  the  town  of  Brihuega  •,  where  he  was 
furprized  December  the  9th  by  King  Philip  and 
his  whole  army,  which  furrounded  the  place :  the 
The  Eng-  Englifh  defended  themfelves  here  till  the  10th  in 
gliftiforces  t^e  morning  ;  when  all  their  ammunition  being 
fbnersfn  '  fpent>  they  were  obliged  to  furrender  prifoners  of 
Brihuega.  war.  General  Staremberg  receiving  advice 
of  the  diflrefs  the  Englifh  in  Brihuega  were  re¬ 
duced  to,  marched  with  all  diligence  to  their  re¬ 
lief  ;  but  was  prevented  by  King  Philip,  who 
gave  him  battle  at  Villa  Viciofa,  about  a  league 
from  Brihuega,  within  a  few  hours  after  General 
Stanhope  had  furrendered.  In  this  battle  Sta¬ 
remberg  gave  great  proof  of  his  military  (kill 
by  defeating  the  Spaniards,  though  he  was  not  half 
their  number;  but  underftanding  that  the  Englifh 
in  Brihuega  had  been  made  prifoners  the  morning 
before,  he  continued  his  march  towards  Arragon  ; 
and  having  withdrawn  the  confederate  troops  out 
of  the  garifon  towns  in  that  Kingdom,  he  marched 
to  join  King  Charles  in  Catalonia  ;  who  was 
not  able  to  prevent  the  taking  of  Gironne  by  the 
French  the  fame  winter.  And  thus  this  unhappy 
year  1710,  which  begun  with  fo  much  glory, 
ended  with  the  utmoft  difgrace  to  the  allies: 
which  happened  rather  from  a  mifunderftanding 
between  their  minifters  and  generals,  and  a  fond- 
nefs  in  fome  people  to  have  the  war  prolonged, 
than  through  the  want  of  forces  or  treafure,  to 
have  eftablifhed  what  had  been  fo  well  begun, 
if  n.  The  year  17 1 1  was  fatal  to  fome  of  the  greateft 
Princes  of  Europe ;  for  on  the  14th  of  April,  N.  S. 
died  Lewis,  Dauphin  of  France,  of  the  fmall-pox, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  being  fucceeded  in 
that  honour  by  his  eldeft  fon  Lewis,  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  And  on  the  20th  of  the  fame  month  of 
The  Em-  April,  died  Joseph,  late  Emperor  of  Germany, 
P-r  J°-°f  the  fame  diftemper.  Upon  this  laft  great 
feph  dies.  event  the  ajjjes  ufe(j  their  utmoft  efforts  to  have 
Charles  III.  King  of  Spain,  the  Only  furviving 
brother  of  the  late  Emperor,  elected  in  his  room  ; 
and  by  their  confent  Prince  Eugene  detached 
fifty  fquadrons  of  horfe  and  twelve  battalions  of 
foot  from  the  grand  army  in  Flanders,  to  reinforce 
the  Imperialifts  on  the  Rhine,  and  fruftrate  the 
defigns  of  the  French,  who  were  endeavouring  to 
penetrate  into  Germany  again  ;  in  order  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  Ele&ors,  and  prevent  the  advancement 
of  King  Charles  to  the  Imperial  throne.  And 
on  the  27th  of  September  King  Charles  was 
convoyed  by  the  confederate  fleet  to  Vado  in  Italy, 
where  he  arrived  the  7th  of  October  ;  and  from 
thence  went  to  Milan,  where  while  he  refided  he 
King  was  chofen  Emperor  ;  namely,  on  the  12  th  of 
hefted*  ^ame  mont^  Here  the  new  Em- 

Empcror  Peror  receiving  advice  that  propofals  of  peace  had 
been  offered  to  the  allies  on  the  part  of  France, 
he  wrote  to  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  and  to  the 
Dutch,  to  diffuade  them  from  accepting  thofe 
propofals,  or  entring  into  any  treaty  with  France, 
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without  fome  further  conceffions;  which  he  affured  C  HA  P. 
them  he  would  not  agree  to  himfelf,  be  the  con-  j 

fequence  what  it  would.  Her  Britifh  Majefty,  a  treaty 
on  the  contrary,  notified  to  the  allies,  that  fhe  of  peace 
had  pitched  upon  Utrecht  for  the  place  of  treaty  ;  ProPofed*- 
and  that  the  conferences  would  begin  there  on  the 
firft  of  January,  O.  S.  and  invited  them  to  fend 
their  minifters  thither.  Whereupon  Prince  Eu¬ 
gene  was  difpatched  into  England  by  the  Em¬ 
peror,  to  diffuade  the  Queen  from  treating  with 
France.  But  her  miniftry  reprefented  to  him, 
that  the  expences  of  Britain,  which  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  did  not  amount  to  four  millions 
per  ann.  were  now  increafed  to  near  feven  mil¬ 
lions,  by  her  being  obliged  to  fupply  the  annual 
deficiencies  of  the  allies.  That  the  States  General 
were  frequently  deficient  two  thirds  of  the  quota 
of  fhipping  they  had  ftipulated  to  provide  ;  which 
not  only  increafed  the  charge  of  the  Englifh,  but 
was  the  occafion  of  great  damages  to  the  royal 
navy,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Englifh  merchants, 
whofe  fhips  were  deftroyed  for  want  of  convoys ; 
the  Englifh  men  of  war  being  employed  in  fer- 
vices  which  ought  to  have  been  performed  by  the 
States.  That  the  Dutch  alfo  had  been  deficient 
in  the  Netherlands  upwards  of  twenty  thoufand 
men  of  their  quota  of  troops ;  and  that  the  whole 
burthen  of  the  war  almoft  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
had  of  late  been  thrown  upon  the  Englifh  ;  the 
Dutch  every  year  leffening  the  number  of  their 
troops  in  thofe  countries  :  and  the  Emperor,  who 
was  moft  nearly  concerned  in  the  event  of  that 
war,  had  no  troops  at  all  in  his  pay  there  till  the 
laft  year  of  the  war,  and  then  but  one  Angle  regi¬ 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  Britain  did  not  only 
maintain  fixty  thoufand  land-men  in  the  Spanifh 
war,  but  the  charges  of  the  fhipping  only  employed 
in  that  fervice,  amounted  to  eight  millions  fter- 
ling  ;  and  that  Britain  had  expended  in  this  war, 
above  it’s  quota,  at  leaft  nineteen  millions  of  mo¬ 
ney.  That  the  greater  our  fuccefs  had  been,  the 
heavier  had  been  the  burthen  on  the  part  of  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  and  while  new  dominions  were  daily  con¬ 
quered  for  the  allies,  they  continually  abated  their 
fhare  of  the  expence.  Nor  could  it  be  expefted 
thofe  allies  fhould  ever  be  weary  of  enlarging  their 
territories  at  the  charge  of  Britain,  efpecially  when 
even  the  revenues  of  the  conquered  countries  were 
not  applied  to  the  carrying  on  the  war.  That 
though  Britain  had  born  as  great  a  fhare  in  the 
war  as  all  the  confederates  befides,  fhe  was  to  reap 
no  advantage  by  it :  on  the  contrary,  the  late 
acquifidons  of  the  Dutch  might  prove  deftruc- 
tive  to  our  trade.  The  putting  Newport,  and 
other  places  in  Flanders  into  their  hands,  rendered 
the  Britifh  trade  thither  precarious  ;  and  the 
ftrength  of  that  country,  which  Britain  had  con¬ 
tributed  fo  largely  to  reduce,  might  hereafter  be 
employed  againft  Britain  itfelf. 

The  firft  general  conference  on  the  fubjeft  of 
peace  was  held  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Britain,  France,  and  the  States  General  at  Utrecht, 
on  the  29th  of  January,  new  ftile,  anno  1711-12} 
and  the  Britifh  miniftry  not  being  to  be  diverted 
from  proceeding  in  it  by  any  promifes  Prince  Eu¬ 
gene  could  make,  that  the  Empire  would  for 
the  future  contribute  more  to  the  expences  of  the 
war  than  they  had  done,  the  Prince  had  his  au¬ 
dience  of  leave  of  her  Majefty  ;  when  to  exprefs 
the  value  fhe  had  for  his  perfonal  merit,  fhe  pre- 
fented  him  with  a  fword  enriched  with  diamonds, 
of  the  value  of  five  thoufand  pounds. 
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But  notwithftanding  the  Queen  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  was  not  averfe  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  fhe  did 
not  yet  flacken  the  preparations  for  war  :  and  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  parting  the  French  lines  at 
Arleux  and  Bac-a-BacheuI,  on  the  fifth  of  Atiguft 
new  (file,  inverted  the  town  of  Bouchain  the  12th, 
which  furrendered  to  the  allies  the  13th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  following,  the  garifon  being  made  prifo- 
ners  of  war.  On  the  Rhine  there  was  little  or 
no  adion  this  campaign,  any  more  than  in  Spain. 
And  in  Hungary  a  treaty  of  pacification  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  Imperial  minifters  and  the 
malecontents  ;  whereby  the  malecontents  being 
pardoned,  agreed  to  difband  their  forces,  and  de¬ 
liver  up  the  fortrefles  in  their  pofTeflion,  after 
they  had  continued  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion  for 
nine  years  together. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond  having  the  command  of 
the  Britifh  forces  in  Flanders,  in  the  year  1712, 
declared  to  the  allies,  that  there  being  a  near  pro- 
lped  of  peace,  her  Majefty  had  given  him  orders 
not  to  ad  offenfively  :  however,  at  the  prefling 
inftances  of  the  allies,  fhe  did  afterwards  confent 
to  the  befieging  of  Quefnoy,  which  furrendered 
the  fourth  of  July  ;  and  on  the  feventh  of  the 
fame  month,  the  French  King  voluntarily  furren¬ 
dered  Dunkirk  to  the  Britifh  troops.  About  which 
time  the  Bridfh  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht,  and 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  General  of  the  Britifh 
troops,  propofed  a  certfation  of  arms  to  the  allies, 
which  was  rejeded  by  them  :  on  the  contrary, 
Prince  Eugene,  the  Imperial  General,  with  the 
German  and  Dutch  troops,  feparated  from  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  inviting  the  mercenaries  in 
Britifh  pay  to  follow  them,  which  moft  of  them 
did.  And  the  next  day,  being  the  17th  of  July, 
Prince  Eugene  laid  liege  to  Landrecy.  Here¬ 
upon  the  Duke  of  Ormond  caufed  a  ceflation  of 
arms  between  Great  Britain  and  France  to  be 
proclaimed  in  his  camp,  as  Marfhal  Villars  did 
in  the  French  camp  the  fame  day.  After  which 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  with  the  Britifh  forces  un¬ 
der  his  command,  marching  towards  Dunkirk, 
was  denied  entrance  into  Bouchain  and  Doway  by 
the  Dutch  garifons,  notwithrtanding  the  Britifh 
hofpital  was  in  Doway :  whereupon  the  Duke  bent 
his  march  towards  Ghent,  of  which  city,  as  well 
asBruges,  he  took  pofTeflion  the  23d  of  July,  N.  S. 
and  detached  fix  battalions  to  re-inforce  the  Eng- 
lifh  garifon  in  Dunkirk.  On  the  twenty-fourth 
of  the  fame  month,  the  allies  under  Prince  Eu¬ 
gene  met  with  a  misfortune,  which  could  not  but 
make  them  fenfible  of  the  rafhnefs  in  infulting  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  feparating  their  forces  from 
thofe  of  Britain :  for  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  being 
encamped  with  thirteen  battalions  and  thirty  fqua- 
drons  atDenain,  to  fecure  the  communication  of 
Prince  Eugene’s  army  (which  lay  before  Lan¬ 
drecy)  with  Marchiennes,  where  was  the  grand 
magazine  of  the  confederates,  was  attacked  by 
Marfhal  Villars,  and  defeated,  and  himfelf  made 
prifoner  ;  Count  Dhona,  Lieutenant-General  and 
Governor  of  Mons,  was  drowned  in  the  Scheld  •, 
Count  Nassau  with  three  thoufand  officers  and 
foldiers  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  as  many 
made  prifoners  ;  and  a  vaft  quantity  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  provifions,  befides  twelve  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  were  taken  by  the  French  :  and  about  a 
Veek  after,  Marchiennes  itfelf  furrendered  to 
them,  the  garifon  confifting  of  between  four  and 
five  thoufand  men  being  made  prifoners  of  war  : 
in  the  place  alfo  was  found  three  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  weight  of  powder,  an  hundred  pieces  of 
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cannon,  three  hundred  waggons,  a  vart  quantity  CHAP, 
of  bombs,  granadoes,  bullets,  corn,  meal,  ba-  IV. 
con,  wine,  brandy,  and  all  kinds  of  provifion  ' 
and  tools  necefiary  for  making  two  fieges,  befides 
great  numbers  of  horfes.  Upon  which  misfor¬ 
tune  Prince  Eugene  thought  fit  to  raife  the  liege 
of  Landrecy  the  fecond  of  Augufl. 

And  now  the  French  being  in  their  turn  maf- 
ters  of  the  field,  inverted  Doway  on  the  14th  of 
Augufl,  which  furrendered  the  8th  of  September 
following,  the  garifon  being  made  prifoners  of 
war.  The  fame  day  Quefnoy  was  inverted  by  the 
French,  and  furrendered  the  4th  of  October,  the 
garifon  alfo  being  made  prifoners  of  W2r  ;  which, 
according  to  the  French  account,  compleated  the 
number  of  forty  battalions  of  the  allies  they  had 
deftroyed  or  made  prifoners,  fince  the  defeat  at 
Denain.  The  Dutch  ftill  refufing  to  come  into 
the  ceflation  of  arms,  Marfhal  Villars  fat  down 
before  Bouchain  on  the  10th  of  October,  which 
place  furrendered  the  19th,  the  garifon  remaining 
prifoners  at  diferetion.  But  I  fhould  have  remem¬ 
bered  that  Portugal  was  before-hand  with  all  the 
allies  in  treating  fecretly  with  France  :  and  on  the 
fifth  of  November  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  was  figm  d 
for  four  months  between  France  and  Spain  on  the 
one  fide,  and  Portugal  on  the  other.  Brigadier 
Pierce  alfo,  Commander  of  the  Britifh  troops 
in  Catalonia,  having  notified  to  Count  Starem- 
berg,  that  a  ceflation  of  arms  had  been  agreed 
upon  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  declared 
that  he  muft  feparate  his  forces  from  him  ;  and 
on  the  x 5th  of  November  the  Britifh  forces  in  Ca¬ 
talonia  were  embarked  for  Port  Mahon,  where  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  at  that  time  commanded.  His 
Grace  upon  their  arrival  caufed  the  Emperor’s  co¬ 
lours  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  Englifh  colours 
to  be  hoifted  in  the  feveral  caftles  and  forts  in  the 
ifland  of  Minorca  :  and  the  Emperor’s  governor 
in  the  ifland  refufing  to  take  the  oaths  to  her  Bri¬ 
tifh  Majefty,  had  leave  to  retire  to  Barcelona  :  but 
the  reft  of  the  magiftrates  there  took  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  Queen. 

The  States  General,  finding  the  allies  in  no 
condition  to  oppofe  the  arms  of  France  without 
the  afliftance  of  Great  Britain,  agreed  to  come 
into  the  plan  of  peace  propofed  to  them  by  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  on  the  part  of  Britain,  and  con¬ 
clude,  and  fign  the  peace  jointly,  and  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  Britifh  minifters.  But  before  the 
conclufion  of  the  general  peace  a  new  treaty  of 
guaranty  for  the  Proteftant  lucceflion  in  Britain, 
and  the  Barrier  of  the  States  General,  was  figned  parn-er 
on  the  30th  of  January,  1712-13.  By  which  treaty, 
treaty  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Dutch  fhould  put 
garifons  in  the  towns  and  forts  of  Furnes,  fort 
Knocque,  Ipres,  Menin,  the  town  and  citadal  of 
Tournay,  Mons,  Charleroy,  the  town  and  cafrle 
of  Namur,  the  caftle  of  Ghent,  the  ports  Le 
Perle,  Philip  and  Damme,  and  the  fort  of  St.- 
Donat.  The  fortifications  of  all  which  places, 
with  the  garifons  therein,  to  be  maintained  cut 
of  the  revenues  arifing  in  the  countries  about 
them  ;  fo  that  the  Dutch  were  to  be  at  no  ex¬ 
pence  in  maintaining  thofe  garifons. 

And'  it  was  further  agreed,  that  Britain,  when 
required  by  the  Dutch,  fhould  fend  ten  thoufand 
foot,  and  twenty  men  of  war  to  their  afliftance,  at 
the  charge  of  Britain,  to  maintain  the  aforefaid 
Barrier  :  and  on  the  other  fide,  the  Dutch  fhould 
fend  fix  thoufand  foot  and  twenty  men  of  war  to 
the  afliftance  of  Britain  when  required,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  States,  to  iupport  the  Proteftant  fuc- 
10  F  ceftion  : 
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CHAP,  cefiion  :  but  if  the  danger  on  either  fide  fhould 
IV-  be  great  and  imminent,  either  party  fhould  aftift 
V"'v'  ;  the  other  with  their  whole  force. 

Treaty  The  Imperial  and  French  minifters  on  the  14th 
for  the  of  March  following  concluded  a  treaty  for  the 
eyacua-  evacuating  Catalonia,  Majorca  and  Ivica  by  the 
Catalonia  Imperialifts,  and  for  the  neutrality  of  Italy.  By 
‘  the  firft  article  whereof  it  was  agreed,  that  there 
fhould  be  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  in  Catalonia  till 
the  Emprefs  and  the  Court  then  refiding  there, 
and  other  perfons  who  were  difpofed  to  follow  it, 
whether  military  or  not,  Spaniards  or  others, 
fhould  with  their  effects,  and  the  Imperial  forces, 
be  entirely  departed  from  Spain  and  arrived  in 
Italy,  upon  condition  they  delivered  up  the  places 
polTeffed  by  them. 

And  by  the  eighth  article  it  was  agreed,  that  as 
foon  as  the  faid  evacuation  fhould  be  begun,  there 
fhould  be  granted  to  all  the  fubjedts  and  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Catalonia,  and  the  faid  Iflands,  a  general 
amnefty  and  perpetual  oblition  for  all  that  had 
been  done  by  them  during  the  war  ;  and  no  trou¬ 
ble  fhould  be  given  on  thole  accounts  to  the  Ca¬ 
talans,  or  inhabitants  of  the  faid  ifles  :  but  as  to 
the  enjoyment  of  their  ancient  privileges,  this  was 
referred  to  be  difcuffed  at  the  treaty  for  a  general 
peace.  And  by  the  eleventh  article  it  is  agreed, 
that  there  fhall  be  an  entire  fufpenfion  of  arms 
throughout  Italy,  and  the  iflands  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  refpebtively  poffelfed  by  the  parties  en¬ 
gaged  in  war,  as  in  all  the  territories  of  his  Royal 
Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  fituate  as  well  on 
this  fide  as  on  the  other  fide  the  Alps. 

In  purfuance  of  the  abovefaid  convention  for 
the  evacuation  of  Catalonia,  the  Emprefs  em- 
barqued  at  Barcelona  about  the  beginning  of 
March  1712-13,  and  was  convoyed  to  Vado  in 
Italy  by  the  Britifh  fleet. 

1713.  The  year  1713  was  more  remarkable  for  nego- 
Pcace  be-  batons  of  peace  than  warlike  enterprizes  ;  for 

a  Him  and  on  3 1  ^  °f  March  O.  S.  or  the  nthof  April 
France/  N.  S.  the  refpedtive  treaties  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain,  Pruflia,  Portugal,  the  States  Ge¬ 
neral  and  Savoy  on  the  one  part  ;  and  the  French 
King  on  the  other,  were  executed  at  Utrecht : 
Count  Zinzendorf  the  Imperial  Minifter  proteft- 
ing  againft  it,  declaring,  that  he  conceived  the 
Emperor  and  Empire  had  great  injuftice  done 
them  ;  for  that  the  Emperor’s  Imperial  dignity 
was  not  by  the  preliminary  articles  to  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  till  after  the  figning  the  peace.  2.  Be- 
caufe  that  expreffion  in  them,  that  the  Rhine  fhall 
ferve  as  a  boundary  between  France  and  the  Em¬ 
pire,  is  very  captious  and  ambiguous,  there  being 
many  confiderable  places  and  countries  belonging 
to  the  Empire  on  the  French  fide  the  Rhine. 
3.  Becaufe  France  infills  on  the  reftoration  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  with  fome  other  demands  of 
importance.  For  which  reafons  the  Emperor  and 
Empire  determined  to  continue  the  war  againft 
France  alone,  till  they  could  obtain  better  terms. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  abts  of 
fettlement  made  by  the  Britifh  parliament,  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  Proteftant  fucceftion,  fhould  be 
thereby  confirmed  and  enforced  :  that  the  crowns 
of  France  and  Spain  fhould  remain  for  ever  fe- 
parate,  Dunkirk  be  demolifhed,  the  Britifh  plan¬ 
tations  in  America  in  polfeftion  of  France  be  re- 
ftored,  and  a  juft  and  reafonable  fatisfadlion  given 
to  ail  the  allies. 

By  the  treaty  with  the  States  General,  France 
confcnted  to  yield  up  the  town  and  dutchy  of 
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Luxemburg,  the  towns  of  Namur,  Charleroy,  CHAP. 
Menin,  Tournay,  Furnes,  Fort  Knocque,  Loo,  1  v 7 
Dixmude,  Ipres,  and  fome  other  places  for  a  bar¬ 
rier  to  the  States  ;  and  the  Dutch  on  the  other 
hand,  agreed  to  yield  up  Lifle,  Aire,  Bethune, 
and  St.  Venant. 

By  the  treaty  between  France  and  Savoy,  Sicily 
was  yielded  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  a  fufficient  bar¬ 
rier  was  given  him  on  the  fide  of  France  ;  and 
the  crown  of  Spain  was  limited  to  the  faid  Duke 
on  failure  of  iflfue  of  King  Philip. 

The  war  ftill  continuing  between  the  Empire 
and  France,  the  French  inverted  Landau  on  the 
1 2th  of  June,  which  held  out  till  the  20th  of 
Auguft,  when  the  garifon  furrendered,  and  were 
made  prifoners  of  war.  On  the  30th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  the  French  laid  rtege  toFriburgh,  which  they 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  on  the  ift  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  on  the  1 6th  of  the  fame  month  the 
caftle  furrendered  :  which  fucceffes  induced  the 
Imperialifts  the  following  winter  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  France,  which  was  managed  by  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  on  the  one  fide,  and  Marfhal 
Villars  on  the  other,  at  the  cartle  of  Raftadt 

Count  Staremberg  having  evacuated  Ca¬ 
talonia  with  the  Imperial  troops  on  the  9th  of  Ju¬ 
ly,  according  to  the  abovementioned  convention, 
the  Catalans  immediately  took  pofleftion  of  Bar¬ 
celona,  and  declared  war  againft  King  Philip, 
rejecting  the  indemnity  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  had  procured  for  them  ;  and  on  the  13th 
of  the  fame  month  of  July,  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
figned  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  ;  where¬ 
by  the  Queen’s  title,  and  the  Proteftant  fucceftion 
in  Britain  were  agreed  to  ;  Gibralter,  Minorca 
and  Port  Mahon  yielded  to  Britain,  with  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  Aftiento  trade,  or  the  furnifhing  the 
Spanifh  dominions  in  America  with  negroes ;  and 
by  it  the  Catalans  were  not  only  indemnified  for 
oppofing  King  Philip,  but  their  honours  and 
eftates,  together  with  the  privileges  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  both  Caftiles  were  granted  them,  and 
the  ceftion  of  Sicily  was  confirmed  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  with  the  title  of  King  of  that  irtand. 

The  Catalans  continuing  deaf  to  all  offers  of 
accommodation,  King  Philip’s  forces  plundered 
and  ravaged  their  country  in  a  terrible  manner  ; 
whereupon  the  Catalans  declared  themfelves  a  free 
independent  State  ;  granted  commiflions  for  raifing 
foldiers  in  their  own  name;  and  took  upon  them 
to  coin  money  with  the  arms  of  that  province 
ftamped  upon  it. 

At  the  clofe  of  this  year,  viz.  on  the  6th  of  Treaty 
March  N.  S.  17 13-14,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con-  between 
eluded  at  Raftadt,  between  the  Emperor  and  theEni- 
France  :  whereby  it  was  agreed,  that  the  treaties  p^nce*'1 
of  Weftphalia,  Nimeguen.  aud  Ryfwick,  fhould 
be  the  bafis  and  foundation  of  the  prefent  treaty  ; 
and  particularly,  that  the  French  fhould  reftore  to 
the  Emperor  the  town  and  fortrefs  of  Old  Brifack, 
the  town  and  fortrefs  of  Friburgh,  the  forts  of 
St.  Peter,  and  of  the  Star ;  and  all  other  forts  in 
the  Black  Foreft  and  Brifgau,  with  the  fort  of 
Kehl  and  it’s  dependancies ;  the  fort  of  Pile,  and 
others  eredted  in  the  iflands  of  the  Rhine  near 
Strafburgh,  were  to  be  demolilhed,  the  navigation 
and  ufe  of  the  faid  river  to  remain  free  and  open 
to  the  lubjefts  of  either  fide,  and  no  new  tolls  to 
be  laid  on  goods  parting  along  the  faid  river  bf 
either  party.  The  French  King  alfo  agreed,  that 
the  fortifications  over  againft  Hunninghen,  on  the 
right  ride  the  Rhine,  and  the  irtand  therein  fhould 
be  demolifhed  ;  and  in  general,  all  the  forts,  in- 
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trenchments,  lines,  and  bridges  fpecified  in  the 
treaty  of  Ryfwick,  and  fuch  as  have  been  eredted 
fince,  either  along  the  Rhine,  or  in  the  Rhine, 
orellewhere  in  the  Empire,  and  it’s  dependancies, 
which  it  fhould  not  be  lawful  to  re-eftablifh.  The 
French  King  alfo  agreed  to  evacuate  the  caftles  of 
Bitfch  and  Homburgh,  and  to  caufe  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  thereof  to  be  demolifhed.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  Imperial  Majefty  agreed,  that  the  city 
of  Landau  and  it’s  dependancies  fhould  remain  to 
the  moll  Chriftian  King  :  that  the  Electors  of  Ba¬ 
varia  and  Cologne  be  reftored  to  all  their  domini¬ 
ons,  prerogatives,  &c.  And  the  French  agreed,  that 
the  Emperor  fhould  enjoy  the  Spanifh  Netherlands, 
faving  the  barrier  towns  there  granted  to  the  States 
General :  that  the  King  of  Prufiia  fhould  keep  all 
he  was  pofiefied  of  in  the  upper  quarter  of  Guel- 
derland,  particularly  the  town  of  Guelder,  &c. 
which  was  confirmed  to  that  Prince  in  lieu  of  his 
pretenfions  to  the  principality  of  Orange  in  France. 

The  year  1714  was  fatal  to  leveral  great  per- 
fons,  as  1.  to  Charles  Duke  of  Berry,  youngeft 
fon  of  the  late  Dauphin  of  France,  and  grandfon 
to  Lewis  XIV.  who  died  at  Marli  on  the  4th  of 
May,  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age.  2.  The  Prin- 
cefs  Sophia,  Eledirefs  and  Dutchefs  dowager  of 
Hanover,  who  died  on  the  8th  of  June  N.  S. 
in  the  84th  year  of  her  age.  And  3.  Anne, 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  who  died  on  the  firft  of 
Auguft,  in  the  50th  year  of  her  age  ;  being  fuc- 
ceeded  by  George  Eledtor  pf  Brunfwick-Lu- 
nenburgh,  who  arrived  at  London  on  the  20th  of 
September,  and  was  crowned  the  20th  of  Odlo- 
ber  following. 

The  Duke  of  Berwick,  with  an  army  compofed 
of  French  and  Spanifh  troops,  laid  liege  to  Barce¬ 
lona  on  the  1 2th  of  July,  this  year  ;  the  citizens 
defending  themfelves  with  great  obftinacy  till  the 
eleventh  of  September  following,  when  they  re¬ 
tired  into  the  new  city,  and  beat  a  parley  }  and 
on  the  1 2th  they  furrendered  on  condition  their 
lives  fhould  be  fpared,  and  the  city  fhould  not 
be  plundered.  As  to  the  Emperor,  who  encou¬ 
raged  the  poor  Catalans  to  Hand  out  to  the  laft 
extremity,  and  not  accept  of  any  terms,  promi- 
ling  to  fend  them  reinforcements  from  time  to 
time,  he  neither  fent  them  any  afiiftance,  or  took 
any  notice  of  them  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  Emperor  and  France,  or  in  the  treaty  be¬ 
tween  the  Empire  and  France,  which  was  con¬ 
cluded  at  Baden  the' 7th  of  September  N.  S.  and 
contains  nothing  material  but  what  was  ftipulated 
in  the  treaty  of  Raftadt. 

A  treaty  was  alfo  concluded  on  the  fixth  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  this  year  between  Spain  and  Portugal  ;  fo 
that  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  now  in  peace : 
but  this  calm  lafled  a  very  little  vyhile,  for  the 
Turks  declared  war  againft  the  republick  of  Ve¬ 
nice  on  the  7th  of  December  1714. 

In  the  year  1715,  the  Turks  made  themfelves 
entire  mailers  of  the  Morea,  meeting  with  very 
little  oppofition  there  :  and  this  fwift  progrefs  of 
the  Ottoman  arms  obliged  the  Emperor  to  enter 
into  a  confederacy  with  the  Venetians  for  their 
mutual  defence.  The  peace  of  Great  Britain  was 
alfo  dillurbed  this  year  by  a  civil  war  :  the  Earl 
of  Marr  retiring  in  difgufl  from  court,  afiembled 
the  friends  of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland  about  the 
middle  of  Auguft  ;  and  proclaimed  him  King  by 
the  name  of  James  VIII.  and  Mr.  Foster,  who 
had  accepted  the  poll  of  General  for  the  Preten- 
ber  in  England,  afiembled  the  malecontents  in 
the  north  of  England  ;  and  caufed  the  Pretender 


to  be  proclaimed  in  Northumberland  in  Odlober  CHAP, 
following  :  but  being  afterwards  lurrounded  by  Iv- 
King  George’s  forces  in  Prefton,  General  Fo- 
ster  and  his  adherents  were  moll  of  them  made 
prifoners  of  war.  The  fame  day  the  Earl  of  Marr 
attacked  King  George’s  troops  near  Dumblain  ; 
but  it  was  a  kind  of  drawn  battle,  neither  fide 
having  great  reafon  to  boaft  of  their  fuccefs.  On 
the  25th  of  December  the  Pretender  landed  in 
Scotland  near  Aberdeen,  with  fome  few  officers 
and  gentlemen  •,  but  it  was  now  too  late,  the  Dutch 
having  before  fent  over  five  or  fix  thoufand  men 
to  the  afiiftance  of  King  George  ;  and  the 
malecontents  having  no  regular  troops  in  their  fer- 
vice,  the  Pretender  and  the  Earl  of  Marr  feeing 
no  probability  of  fuccefs,  difperfed  their  troops, 
and  tranfported  themfelves  into  France.  What 
difheartened  the  malecontents  more  than  any  thin°-, 
was  the  death  of  the  French  King  Lewis  XIW 
who  died  on  the  firft  of  September  N.  S.  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  being  declared  Regent  of  France, 
who  betrayed  all  their  counfels  to  the  Britifh  court. 

Hoftilities  having  been  begun  between  the  Ger-  1719. 
man  and  Ottoman  Empires  in  the  beginning  of  Wal  be* 
the  year  1716,  Prince  Eugene  on  the  fifth  0f!}veenthe 
Auguft  attacked  the  Turkifh  army,  confiding  of 
near  two  hundred  thoufand  men,  entrenched  near  Turky. 
Carlowitz  :  and  though  the  Turks  defended  them¬ 
felves  well  at  the  beginning  of  the  adtion,  they 
were  at  length  routed,  and  a  dreadful  daughter 
made  of  them  ;  the  Imperialifts  making  them¬ 
felves  mafters  of  all  their  cannon,  tents,  baggage 
and  ammunition,  the  military  cheft,  with  five 
millions  of  florins  coined,  and  the  Grand  Vizier’s 
pavillion,  in  which  were  found  jewels  and  treafure 
to  the  value  of  three  hundred  thoufand  florins 
more  ;  two  hundred  of  his  women  were  alfo  tak¬ 
en,  from  fourteen  to  twenty  fix  years  of  age. 

After  this  vidtory  Prince  Eugene  marched  to 
inveft  Temefwaer ;  before  which  place  the  trenches 
were  opened  on  the  firft  of  September,  and  the 
town  furrendered  on  the  14th  of  Odlober  follow¬ 
ing,  having  been  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  Turks 
for  an  hundred  and  fixty-four  years. 

The  Imperialifts  the  following  year  inverted  the  1717. 
city  of  Belgrade  on  the  18th  of  June  1717  ;  and  Belgrade 
the  Turks  coming  to  the  relief  of  it  on  the  1 6th 
of  Auguft,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  engaged 
them,  and  obtained  a  compleat  vidlory  :  where¬ 
upon  the  town  furrendered  two  days  afterwards  ; 
but  Prince  Eugene  made  no  further  advantage 
of  his  vidtory  this  year.  Philip  King  of  Spain 
having  augmented  his  navy,  as  well  as  his  land- 
forces  this  year,  propofed  to  himfelf  the  making  a 
conqueft  of  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Naples,  and  the  reft 
of  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  Italy,  which  had  been 
difmembred  from  that  crown  by  the  laft  peace  j 
and  accordingly  the  Marquis  de  Lede,  the  Spa¬ 
nifh  General,  made  a  defeent  in  the  ifland  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  and  reduced  that  country  to  the  obedience 
of  King  Philip. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  the  year  following,  I7,g 
the  Marquis  de  Lede  landed  in  Sicily  with  fixteen  A  new 
or  feventeen  thoufand  men,  and  was  well  received  war  with 
by  moft  of  the  towns  in  that  ifland  :  who  fet  sPain- 
open  their  gates  and  voluntarily  offered  to  fubmit 
to  King  Philip.  Whereupon  a  confederacy  was 
entered  into  between  the  Emperor,  Britain,  and 
the  King  of  Sicily  againft  Spain  ;  and  the  Dutch 
afterwards  coming  into  it,  this  treaty  was  called 
the  Quadruple  Alliance,  the  chief  defign  whereof, 
was  to  confirm  the  partition  of  the  Spanifh  mo¬ 
narchy.  In  purluance  whereof.  Sir  George 
2  Byng 
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Byng  being  fent  into  the  Streights  with  a  fqua- 
dron  of  Britifh  men  of  war,  fell  upon  the  Spa- 
nifh  fleet  near  Syracufa  in  Sicily,  and  took  and 
deftroyed  about  fixteen  of  their  fhips  of  war.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Emperor  having  figned  a  treaty 
of  peace,  or  truce  for  twenty-four  years  with  the 
Turks,  was  at  leifure  to  attend  the  war  with  Spain 
in  Sicily. 

The  French  alfo  afi'embled  an  army  in  the  be- 
ginningof  the  year  1719*  and  invaded  Spain  by 
land:  on  the  13th  of  April  they  took  Port  Paf- 
fage,  where  they  burnt  fix  Spanifh  men  of  war, 
which  were  almoft  finifhed,  upon  the  flocks.  T.  he 
French  Generals  afterwards  befieged  Fontarabia, 
which  furrendred  the  fixteenth  of  June,  as  did 
St.  Sebaflian  the  firft  of  Auguft  following,  the 
whole  province  of  Guipufcoa  fubmitting  to  the 
crown  of  France.  On  the  29th  of  Auguft  the 
Lord  Cobham  with  fix  thoufand  Britifh  troops 
made  a  defeent  near  Vigo  in  Spain,  and  took  the 
town  and  caftle,  but  quitted  them  again  the  25th 
of  Obtober.  In  the  mean  time  the  Imperialifts,  by 
the  afiiftance  of  the  Britifh  fleet,  tranfported  an 
army  into  Sicily  •,  and  having  taken  the  town  of 
Medina,  the  caftle  furrendred  to  them  the  19th 
of  October.  King  Philip  finding  himfelf  thus 
prefiec^ by  a  potent  confederacy,  thought  it  time 
to  hearken  to  propofals  of  accommodation.  But  I 
Ihould  have  remembred,  that  Spain  in  order  to 
make  a  diverfion,  and  diftrabt  the  allies  this  fum- 
mer,  fent  the  Earl  of  Seaforth  with  three  hundred 
Spaniards  to  Scotland,  who  having  joined  four 
thoufand  Flighlanders  on  the  tenth  of  June,  en¬ 
gaged  General  Wightman,  but  they  were  de¬ 
feated,  and  moft  of  the  Spaniards  madeprifoners. 

On  the  fixth  of  May  1720,  N.  S.  a  convention 
for  a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  and  for  the  evacuation 
of  Sicily  by  the  Spaniards,  was  figned  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  and  Spanifh  Generals,  and  on  the  next  day 
a  convention  for  the  evacuation  of  Sardinia. 

And  in  the  following  year  the  renunciations  of 
the  Emperor  and  King  of  Spain,  of  fuch  part  of 
the  Spanifh  Monarchy  as  each  of  them  were  to 
give  up,  were  executed  ;  by  which  Sicily  was  fur¬ 
rendred  to  the  Emperor,  and  Sardinia  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  with  the  title  of  King  of  that  ifiand  :  arid 
thus  peace  was  once  more  reftored  to  Europe ;  fome 
few  matters  only  being  left  to  be  decided  in  a 
congrefs  at  Cambray  by  the  minifters  of  the  re- 
fpebtive  powers  concerned. 

The  Emperor  having  no  male  ififue,  fummoned 
a  general  diet  of  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary  to  meet  at  Prefburg  on  the  20th  of 
June  1722,  where  he  procured  an  abt  to  pafs  for 
fettling  the  fucceffion  of  the  crownof  Hungary  on 
the  female  line  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  :  acknow¬ 
ledging  for  fucceflors  to  that  crown  the  Arch- 
duchefies,  his  Imperial  Majefty’s  daughters,  and 
all  the  females  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  with  their 
defeendants,  in  failure  of  male  ififue,  according  to 
the  order  of  primogeniture,  in  the  .manner  efta- 
blillied  in  all  other  kingdoms  and  territories  be¬ 
longing  to  his  Imperial  Majefty,  and  his  moft  au¬ 
guft  houfe;  determining  to  remain  for  ever  in- 
diflblubly  united  with  his  Imperial  Majefty’s  o- 
ther  dominions ;  fo  that  the  fame  may  for  ever 
hereafter  be  governed  by  one  head.  And  it  is 
faid,  the  Proteftants  who  were  members  of  the 
ftates,  contributed  very  much  to  the  refolution 
that  was  taken  for  the  fettling  the  fucceffion,  ha¬ 
ving  had  great  aflurances  given  them  that  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  religion  fhould  be  fettled  to  their  fatif- 
fabtion. 


It  was  looked  upon  to  be  very  ominous  to  the 
Imperial  family,  that  on  the  6th  of  Auguft  in 
the  evening  in  the  inward  court  of  the  palace  of  the 
Favorita,  next  to  the  Emperor’s  apartment,  fo 
great  a  number  of  grafs- hoppers,  or  rather  Jd- 
cufts,  lodged  themfelves,  that  it  was  the  work  of 
a  whole  night  and  the  next  day  to  clear  the  court 
of  them-,  but  the  two  outer  courts  of  the  palace 
had  none  in  them  :  I  do  not  find  however,  that 
any  great  misfortune  hath  happened  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror  fince,  according  to  the  wile  prognoftications 
of  the  fuperftitious,  unlefs  tire  want  of  male  if- 
fue  is  to  be  accounted  fuch. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1723,  was  fatal  to 
the  famous  town  of  Buda  in  Hungary,  moft  part 
of  the  city  being  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  part 
of  the  walls  and  fortifications  deftroyed  by  the 
blowing  up  the  magazines  on  Eafter  Sunday. 

The  Emperor  having  erebted  a  company  of 
merchants  at  Oftend  to  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies, 
the  Weft-Indies,  and  the  coaft  of  Africa  by  his 
grant,  bearing  date  the  day  of  December  1722, 
the  Dutch  prefented  memorial  after  memorial  to 
the  Imperial  court,  in  hopes  of  getting  the  grant 
retracted  ;  infilling  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
treaty  of  Munfter,  and  other  treaties,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Aultrian,  formerly  the  Spanifh, 
Netherlands  fhould  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies ;  and 
feemed  to  charge  the  Emperor  wit-h  ingratitude, 
by  encroaching  on  their  trade  when  they  had 
done  him  fo  many  fignal  fervices  in  the  late  war, 
conquering  whole  kingdoms  and  provinces  for  him 
at  a  great  expence  of  blood  and  treaftire. 

This  year  the  Emperor  publifhed  an  edibt  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Hungarian  Proteftants,  allowing  them 
the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  and  their  an¬ 
cient  privileges.  On  the  5th  of  September  his 
Imperial  Majefty  was  crowned  King  of  Bohemia 
at  Prague,  and  on  the  8th  the  Emprefs  was  crown¬ 
ed  Queen  ;  it  not  being  the  cuftom  of  this  country, 
it  feems,  for  the  King  and  Queen  to  be  crowned 
the  fame  day. 

The  famous  congrefs  of  Cambray,  which  had 
been  fo  long  talked  of,  was  opened  the  26th  of 
January  1723-4;  where  the  firft  things  agreed 
on,  were,  that  the  Emperor  fhould  grant  the  in- 
veftiture  of  the  dutchies  of  Tulcany,  Parma  and 
Placentia  in  Italy,  to  the  Prince  Don  Carlos 
Infante  of  Spain  :  and  that  the  artillery  taken  a- 
way  by  the  Spaniards,  on  their  evacuating  Sar¬ 
dinia,  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  King  of  Sardinia. 

The  Empire  remaining  in  perfebt  peace,  the 
year  1724  affords  very  little  worth  relating.  The 
congrefs  of  Cambray,  indeed,  continued  their  con¬ 
ferences  ;  but  feemed  to  fpend  their  time  more  in 
ceremony,  or  private  cabals  between  particular 
Minifters,  than  the  buftnefs  they  were  alfembled 
about.  The  Emperor  having  determined  to  con- 
ftitute  the  Archduchefs  Elizabeth,  his  eldeft 
filter,  governor  of  the  Aultrian  Netherlands, 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  refigned  that  govern¬ 
ment,  and  was  made  Vicar-General  of  all  the 
Aultrian  dominions  in  Italy,  the  higheft  poft  the 
Emperor  could  confer  upon  him,  fince  the  Vice¬ 
roys  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  Governor  of  the  Mi- 
laneze,  and  all  other  Imperial  Officers  and  Gene¬ 
rals  in  Italy  receive  their  orders  from  him,  and 
give  obedience  to  them  as  to  thofe  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  himfelf.  • 

While  the  Minifters  of  the  feveral  powers  of 
Europe  alfembled  at  Cambray,  were  fpending  their 
time,  to  all  appearance,  in  matters  of  ceremony, 
or  diverfion,  the  Emperor  and  Spain  entered  into 
2  a  treaty 
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C II  A  P.  a  treaty  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other 
^  ,  powers,  which  was  concluded  at  Vienna  the  30th 

of  April  1725  ;  by  which  the  Emperor  acknowl¬ 
edges  King  Philip  King  of  all  the  Spanifli  do¬ 
minions  in  his  poffefiion,  confirms  Sardinia  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  Dutchies  of  Tufcany, 
Parma  and  Placentia  to  Don  Carlos  Prince  of 
Spain,  on  the  death  of  the  prefent  Duke  of  Tuf¬ 
cany,  &c.  and  King  Philip  agrees  to  make  over 
to  Don  Carlos  his  fon,  the  city  of  Porto  Lon- 
gone,  with  that  part  of  the  ifland  of  Elva  in  his 
poffefiion  :  and  declares,  that  neither  he  nor  any 
of  his  fucceffors  to  the  crown  of  Spain  fhall  ever 
have  the  guardianfhip  of  the  Prince  who  fhall  pof- 
fefs  any  of  thofe  Dutchies ;  nor  fhall  be  in  a  ca*- 
pacity  to  acquire,  retain,  or  poffefs  the  leaft  thing 
in  the  faid  Dutchies,  or  in  Italy,  or  introduce  his 
own  troops,  or  foreigners  into  the  faid  Dutchies 
during  the  life  of  the  prefent  Princes :  but  the 
faid  Prince  Don  Carlos  may  however  take 
poffefiion  of  the  Dutchies  as  they  devolve  upon 
him.  King  Philip  alfo  renounces  in  favour 
of  his  Imperial  Majefty,  all  rights  and  pretenfions 
to  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  elfewhere  in  the  poffefiion  of  his  Impe¬ 
rial  Majefty;  but  each  party  to  ftilehimfelf  King 
of  Spain,  &c.  during  his  life :  the  publifhing  of 
which  treaty  put  an  end  to  the  congrefs  at  Cam- 
bray. 

A  treaty  of  commerce  alfo  was  figned  between 
the  Emperor  and  Spain  on  the  firft  of  May  1725, 
whereby  Spain  agrees,  that  the  fubjeCts  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  fhould  have  the  fame  privileges  in  point  of 
commerce  as  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  or  the  moft 
favoured  nations ;  and  fhould  have  the  liberty  of 
vending  their  Eaft-India  merchandize  brought  0- 
verby  the  Oftend  company  in  any  part  of  Spain. 

The  Emperor  alfo  entered  into  an  alliance  of- 
Fenfive  and  defenfive  with  Ruflia  and  Poland,  and 
other  powers  were  invited  to  accede  to  the  Vienna 
treaty.  At  the  fame  time  the  Imperial  Court 
feemed  very  intent  upon  promoting  commerce  ; 
and  not  only  encouraged  the  Oftend  company, 
but  declared  Triefte,  on  the  gulph  of  Venice,  a  free 
port.  On  the  other  hand.  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Pruflia,  concluded  a  treaty  on  the  third  of 
September  1725;  wherein  the  faid  powers  promife 
their  mutual  guaranty  to  protect  and  defend  all 
their  dominions,  countries  and  cities,  as  well  with¬ 
in  as  out  of  Europe,  with  all  their  rights  and  pri- 
Treaty  of  vileges,  and  particularly  thofe  of  trade,  which 
Hanover,  the  faid  allies  refpeCtively  enjoy  ;  and  if  they  can¬ 
not  obtain  juftice  by  fair  means,  and  any  of  the 
contracting  powers  fhall  be  attacked,  or  molefted 
in  the  faid  particulars,  that  then  the  abovefaid 
powers,  within  two  months  after  demand,  fhall 
furnifh  the  following  fuccours,  viz.  his  Britannick 
Majefty,  three  thoufand  foot,  and  four  thoufand 
horfe.  His  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  eight  thou¬ 
fand  foot,  and  four  thoufand  horfe.  His  Pruftian 
Majefty  three  thoufand  foot,  and  two  thoufand 
horfe.  But  if  the  party  attacked,  or  injured, 
chufes  to  be  fupplied  with  fhips  of  war,  or  tranf- 
ports,  or  money,  then  the  other  parties  fhall  fur¬ 
nifh  him  with  fhips  or  money  in  proportion  to 
the  expence  of  the  troops  above  ftipulated.  And  if 
the  abovefaid  fuccours  are  not  fufficient  to  redrefs 
the  wrongs  of  the  injured  party,  the  contracting 
powers  then  agree  to  furnifh  more  forces ;  and  in 
cafe  of  necefiity,  all  their  forces,  and  even  to  de¬ 
clare  war  againft  the  aggreffor.  The  contracting 
powers  alfo  agree  to  maintain  the  treaties  of  Oliva 
and  Weftphalia ;  and  to  invite  other  powers,  e- 
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fpecially  the  States  General,  to  accede  to  the  pre-  CHAP; 
font  treaty.  And  the  Kings  of  Great  Britain  and  IV‘ 
Pruffia  declare  they  will  not  furnifh  their  Contingents 
of  troops  to  the  Empire  againft  France  in  cafe  of 
an  offenfive  war ;  and  if  either  of  them  fhould 
be  compelled  to  it,  he  fhould  furnifh  as  many  forces 
to  affift  France.  And  on  the  eighth  of  February 
following  the  States  General  acceded  to  the  faid 
Hanover  treaty. 

Upon  this  treaty  the  Court  of  Vienna  is  faid  to 
have  made  fome  very  levere  reflections ;  particu¬ 
larly,  that  this  treaty  being  made  by  two  Electors 
and  Princes  of  the  Empire  with  a  foreign  power 
againft  his  Imperial  Majefty  and  the  Empire,  was 
contrary  to  thofe  folemn  oaths  of  fidelity,  which 
the  Kings  of  England  and  Pruffia  fwore  openly 
with  a  loud  voice  before  the  Imperial  Throne, 
and  in  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God  to  his  Im¬ 
perial  Majefty, and  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  at 
their  inveftiture.  That  it  was  an  aCtual  repara¬ 
tion  from  the  whole  Empire,  and  an  union  with 
thofe  who  would  probably  be  the  declared  enemies 
of  it.  That  by  this  means  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  which  is  put  into  the  hands  of  his  Imperial 
Majefty  according  to  the  capitulation  at  his  elec¬ 
tion,  and  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  are  of  no  force 
with  thefe  contracting  parties,  but  wholly  de- 
ftroyed  ;  and  they  have  affumed  a  power  of  aCting 
according  to  their  own  will  and  pleafure.  The 
peace  of  the  country  alfo  is  at  an  end,  by  the 
bringing  in  of  foreign  troops,  which  is  not  allowed 
even  to  the  Emperor  himfelf.  And  the  faid  con¬ 
tracting  powers  may  at  any  time  feize  by  force 
the  rights  they  have,  or  pretend  to  have,  and  fe- 
cure  thetri  by  foreign  nations  againft  the  Majefty 
of  the  Emperor,  their  fupreme  judge  and  lord, 
and  againft  the  other  States  of  the  Empire. 

The  EleCtor  of  Bavaria,  Maximilian  Ema¬ 
nuel  Mary,  died  this  year  on  the  26th  of  Fe-* 
bruary,  in  the  fixty-fourth  year  of  hisage,  leaving 
his  dominions  to  his  eldeft  fon  Charles  Al¬ 
bert  Cajetan,  the  electoral  Prince. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 726,  we  find  the  172& 
Britifh  minifters  complaining  that  an  Englifh  cou¬ 
rier  was  flopped  at  Belgrade  in  his  return  from 
Conftantinople,  and  of  a  report  which  prevailed 
at  this  time  in  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  his  Bri- 
tilh  Majefty  had  not  only  caufed  the  treaty  of 
Hanover  to  be  communicated  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  but  that  he  had  alfo  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  Turks  to  enter  into  a  war  with  the  Em¬ 
peror  ;  intimating  that  the  alliance  lately  formed 
againft  him,  gave  the  Sultan  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  recovering  Temefwaer  and  Belgrade.  To 
which  the  Imperial  minifters  anfwered.  That  it 
was  true,  they  had  received  repeated  advices  from 
Conftantinople,  that  the  Britifh  Ambaffador  at  the 
Porte,  at  an  audience  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  excite  the  Turks  againft  his  Imperial 
Majefty  ;  and  that  all  the  foreign  minifters  at  Con-* 
ftantinople,  with  one  confent,  had  fpoken  of  it  as  a 
matter  both  certain  and  publick  ;  that  fuch  infor-* 
mations  as  thefe,  neceffarily  obliged  the  Emperor 
to  ufe  fome  precaution  :  whereupon  orders  were 
fent  on  the  23d  of  January  to  all  the  Generals 
and  commanding  officers  on  the  frontiers  of  Tur* 
ky,  to  let  no  body  pafs  without  giving  notice 
thereof  to  the  court.  And  an  Englifh  courier,  or 
meffenger,  afterwards  arriving  at  Belgrade,  under 
the  character  of  a  Merchant,  the  Duke  of  Wir- 
temberg,  governour  of  Servia,  could  not  avoid  de¬ 
taining  him  till  further  orders.  The  courier  find¬ 
ing  himfelf  flopped,  difcovered  the  badge  of  an 
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C  H  A  P.  EngUfh  mcfienger,  and  delivered  aletter  from  the 
Imperial  refident  at  the  Forte,  wherein  he  was  fo 
. j  Xhey  leave  the  world  therefore  to  judge 

whether  the  detaining  fuch  a  perfon  as  this  in  a 
frontier  town,  who  was  returning  from  iuch  an 
errand,  and  who  was  neverthelefs  releafed  out  of 
regard  to  his  Britannick.  Majefty,  can  afford  any 
room  to  require  fatisfadion  for  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  as  the  Britilh  minifter  ftiles  it : 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  his  Imperial  Majefty 
had  not  reafon  to  complain  of  thefe  pradices. 
What  foundation  the  Imperialifts  had  to  charge 
his  Britifh  Majefty  with  inciting  the  Turk  a- 
gainft  Chriftendom,  I  fhall  not  determine  ;  but 
certain  it  is,  the  Imperialifts  were  under  fome 
apprehenfions  of  being  attacked  by  the  Porte; 
and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Mufcovy  by  way 
of  precaution,  wherein  it  was  ftipulated,  that  in 
cafe  his  Imperial  Majefty’s  dominions  fhould  be 
invaded  by  the  Turks,  Ruffia  fhould  bring  forty 
thoufand  men  into  the  field  to  his  aftiftance :  and 
if  the  Turks  fhould  invade  Mufcovy,  the  Empe¬ 
ror  fhould  declare  war  againft  the  Turks,  and 
make  a  diverfion  on  the  fide  of  Hungary. 

This  year  ifllied  an  Imperial  editft,  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  Englifh  manufactures  into  the 
Imperial  dominions,  as  well  as  the  ■  importation 
of  all  India  goods,  except  thofe  imported  by  the 
Oftend  company.  And  now  things  feemed  to  tend 
to  a  rupture  between  the  allies  of  Vienna  and 
Hanover. 

t  crwVt  6 VI  _ .  ‘  : ! ?T  •  y- 

P  %  &  I  C  H  A  P.  V. 

Treats  of  the  power  of  the  Emperor ;  of  his  election 
and  coronation ;  of  the  King  of  the  Romans ,  and 
Electors ;  and  of  the  general  Diet. 


CHAP  ^  |  A  H  E  power  of  the  German  Emperors  hath 
V.  X  n°t  been  at  all  times  the  fame.  Charle- 
v — J  main,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  this  Em- 

fhe^'ri  °f  P're’  enJ°yed  8reat  Part  °f  Germany,  Hungary, 
rci-  France  and  Italy,  of  which  he  was  abfolute  mo¬ 
narch ;  and  took  the  liberty  of  difpofing  his  do¬ 
minions  to  his  fucceftfor  on  his  death,  as  many 
fucceeding  Emperors  did  afterwards.  But  two 
things  much  abridged  the  power  of  thefe  Empe¬ 
rors,  one  whereof  was  the  encroachments  of  the 
See  of  Rome,  which  did  not  only  aftume  an  in¬ 
dependency  for  themfelves  and  the  feveral  Princes 
and  States  in  Italy  from  the  Emperor’s  jurifdic- 
tion,  but  claimed  a  fuperiority  over  all  the  Kings 
and  Princes  of  the  earth,  and  particularly  over 
the  German  Emperor,  whom  they  did  not  look 
upon  as  legally  advanced  to  the  .throne  without 
their  concurrence  ;  and  held  that  he  might  be  de- 
pofed  by  the  Pope,  whenever  the  Holy  Father 
fhould  charge  him  with  herefy,  or  male-admini- 
ftration.  The  Imperial  power  wasalfo  very  much 
leflfened,  and  almoft  loft  by  the  many  exorbitant 
grants  made  by  fucceeding  Emperors  to  the  go- 
vernours  of  the  feveral  provinces,  whom  they  in¬ 
verted  with  fovereign  power,  and  made  heredi¬ 
tary  in  their  refpedive  governments  :  whereupon 
thefe  great  officers  foon  aflumed  an  independency, 
and  even  a  power  of  eleding  their  Sovereign  : 
and  while  the  Emperors  had  fcarce  any  other  do¬ 
minions  than  thole  they  were  thus  eleded  to, 
they  made  but  an  inconfiderable  figure  in  Chri¬ 
ftendom  ;  but  now  their  hereditary  dominions,  in 
which  they  are  abfolute,  are  fo  much  enlarged, 
the  German  Emperor  may  be  reckoned  one  of 
the  moft  potent  Princes  in  Europe,  efpecially 
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fince  the  See  of  Rome  hath  loft  much  of  that  in-  C  H  A  P. 
fiuence  it  had  in  the  days  of  bigotry  and  fuper-  t  ^ '  j 
ftition.  The  Emperor  is  neither  crowned  or  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  Imperial  dignity  by  the  Pope  at  pre¬ 
fen  t :  on  the  contrary,  fome  late  Emperors  have 
ventured  to  feize  upon  the  lands  of  the  Church 
in  Italy,  and  made  the  Holy  Father  fenfible  it 
was  in  their  power  to  crufh  him,  fince  they  have 
obtained  the  pofteffionof  Milan,  Naples  and  Si¬ 
cily,  which  almoft  furround  the  territories  of  the 
Church. 

The  Emperors,  like  other  Sovereigns,  are  the  The  foun- 
fountains  of  honour  in  their  dominions,  and  do  cain  of  ho* 
not  only  conftitute  Dukes,  Marquifies,  Counts,  nour' 

&cc.  but  have  frequently  taken  upon  them  to  cre¬ 
ate  Kings :  They  have  not  indeed  the  power  of 
making  peace  or  war,  or  of  levying  taxes,  with¬ 
out  the  confent  of  the  Electors,  and  other  Princes 
of  the  Empire  ;  neither  can  they  make  laws,  or 
fufpend  them  without  the  confent  of  the  Diet,  or 
afiembly  of  the  Eftates :  but  their  hereditary  do¬ 
minions  are  now  fo  much  enlarged,  and  they  have 
fuch  a  number  of  profitable  ports  and  honours  at 
their  difpofal,  that  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  feem 
very  much  devoted  to  them,  and  feldom  oppofe 
any  thing  which  his  Imperial  Majefty  propofes. 

Since  the  late  acquifitions  in  Hungary,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  Italy,  the  Emperor  has  made  a 
figure  equal  almoft  to  his  greateft  anceftors ;  nor 
is  there  any  power  in  Europe  perhaps  a  match  for 
him  by  land. 

The  next  perfon  to  the  Emperor  is  the  King  of 
the  Romans,  who  has  little  authority  but  what  he 
derives  from  the  Emperor :  in  the  Emperor’s  ab- 
fence  indeed  he  ufually  takes  upon  him  theadmi- 
niftration  of  the  government ;  and  after  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  death,  fucceeds  without  any  further  elec¬ 
tion.  The  firft  occafion  of  ending  a  King  of 
the  Romans,  proceeded  from  a  contrivance  of 
fome  Emperors  to  fecure  the  Imperial  crown  to 
their  own  families;  they  made  ule  of  their  au¬ 
thority  while  they  were  in  poffdfion  of  the  throne, 
and  eafily  influenced  the  Eledors  to  chufe  a  fon,  a 
brother,  or  fome  other  near  relation  to  be  King 
of  the  Romans,  which  is  now  grown  fo  cufto- 
mary,  that  the  Empire  feems  to  be  entailed  on  the 
males  of  the  Auftrian  family,  it  being  much  the 
fame  thing  to  eled  a.  King  of  the  Romans,  as  to 
chufe  an  Emperor. 

The  principal  members  of  the  Empire  after  Eleflors. 
the  King  of  the  Romans,  are  the  nine  Eledors, 
of  whom  the  three  firft  are  ecclefiaftical,  viz.  the 
Eledors  of  Mentz,  Triers,  and  Cologne  (who  are 
alfo  Arch-Chancellors  of  the  Empire,)  the  King 
of  Bohemia,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  Duke  of 
SaxonyvtheMarquifsof  Brandenburgh,  the  Prince 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunf- 
wick.  The  number  of  the  Eledors  till  the  peace 
of  Munfter  was  only  feven  ;  but  when  the  au¬ 
thority  of  chufing  their  Emperors  became  limited 
tofo  fmall  a  number,  does  not  appear.  After 
Charles  the  Great,  the  Empire  was  heredita¬ 
ry  till  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  who  being  charged 
with  male  adminiftration,  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
excommunicated  him,  and  declaring  him  unfit  to 
reign,  ordered  him  to  be  depofed,  which  his  rebel 
fubjeds  foon  put  in  execution  ;  and  being  abfolved 
from  their  allegiance  by  his  Holinefs,  they  took 
upon  them  to  eled  Rodolph,  Duke  of  Suabia, 
for  their  Emperor,  about  the  year  1106.  They 
alfo  declared  that  the  right  of  fuccdfion  fhould 
be  for  ever  abolifhed,  and  the  power  of  chufing 
Emperors  be  lodged  in  the  people.  The  German 
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CHAP,  hiftories  are  full  of  the  confufions  that  happened 
v*  in  the  Empire  on  this  revolution,  and  relate,  that 
v  v  J  after  fome  years,  the  lower  rank  of  the  people 
were  deprived  of  their  fhare  in  electing  their  Em¬ 
peror,  and  the  whole  power  of  election  ufurped 
by  fome  few  of  the  great  officers  of  the  Imperial 
court.  The  right  of  election  is  annexed  to  their 
eledtoral  principalities  and  eftates,  and  as  long  as 
there  is  any  male  iflue  in  any  of  the  electoral  fa¬ 
milies  the  power  of  electing  the  Emperor  cannot 
be  taken  from  them,  but  by  the  ban  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  or  a  decree  of  Eftates. 

Every  Elector  is  fovereign  in  his  dominions  * 
they  make  laws,  eftabliffi  courts  of  juftice,  coin 
money,  levy  taxes,  and  make  alliances  with  other 
Princes  of  the  Empire,  or  foreigners,  raife  forti¬ 
fications,  and  make  war  or  peace  under  fome  re- 
ftritftions  *  but  they  cannot  alter  the  value  of  mo¬ 
ney,  or  lay  new  tolls  or  cuftoms  in  their  re- 
fpeftive  territories  without  the  confent  of  the 
Diet  ;  neither  can  they  enter  into  fuch  confede¬ 
racies  as  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Empire,  or 
are  contrary  to  the  fealty  they  have  fworn  to  the 
Emperor  •,  and  if  they  do,  the  States  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  may  proceed  againft  and  divert  them  of  their 
inheritances  and  the  privileges  of  Electors. 

Eie&ion  Upon  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  (where  there 
of  an  Em-  ]s  no  King  of  the  Romans  already  elected)  the 
pei-or.  Uledfor  of  Mentz,  as  High  Chancellor  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  Dean  of  the  electoral  college,  gives  no¬ 
tice  to  the  other  Eledtors,  that  they  appear  at 
Francfort  within  the  fpace  of  a  month,  to  eledt 
a  new  Emperor,  who  is  generally  agreed  on  be¬ 
fore  they  come  to  the  place  of  Election.  A  day 
being  appointed  however,  rather  to  publiffi  than 
make  election,  they  come  in  the  morning  to  the 
town-houfe  in  their  ordinary  drefs,  and  without 
any  ceremony  ;  here  they  put  on  their  electoral 
habits,  the  three  ecclefiaftical  Eledtors  wearing 
fcarlet  robes  with  caps  lined  with  ermine  *  and 
the  fecular  Eledtors  robes  of  crimfon  velvet  lined 
alfo  with  ermine.  At  the  town-houfe  they  take 
horfe  and  march  to  St.  Bartholome w’s 
church,  but  without  obferving  any  order,  only 
they  are  each  of  them  attended  with  their  refpec- 
tive  hereditary  Marffials,  carrying  a  fword  in  a 
icabbard  before  each  of  them  *  but  the  deputies 
of  the  abfent  Eledtors  have  not  this  honour  paid 
them.  When  the  Eledtors  come  to  the  church, 
they  alight  at  the  gate,  and  go  to  their  refpedtive 
feats  in  the  choir,  being  followed  by  feveral  Princes 
and  Counts  of  the  Empire,  the  feveral  fword- 
bearers  ftanding  before  the  refpedtive  Eledtors 
with  their  fwords  drawn,  and  laid  on  their  ffiould- 
ers.  Divine  fervice  beginning,  at  the  finging 
the  hymn  of  Veni  Creator,  the  Proteftant  Elec¬ 
tors  withdraw  till  mafs  is  over,  after  which  they 
return  and  take  the  following  oath  with  the  reft 
at  the  altar,  viz.  That  without  regard  to  any  fo- 
licitations,  promifes,  or  rewards,  they  will  eledt 
fuch  a  perfon  for  Emperor,  as  they  believe  in 
their  confciences  is  fit  to  govern  the  world.  The 
qualifications  required  in  the  Emperor  to  be  eledt- 
ed  are,  that  he  be  a  Chriftian  Prince  of  German 
extraction,  not  under  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
and  capable  of  fuftaining  the  charadter  of  his  Im¬ 
perial  Majefty.  The  hymn  being  fung  once  a- 
gain,  they  go  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  e- 
ledtion,  being  a  fmall  vaulted  gallery,  which  goes 
out  of  the  choir,  and  the  Emperor  is  chofen  by  a 
majority  of  voices,  of  which  the  perfon  eledted 
may  be  one  :  then  they  come  out,  and  place  the 
Emperor  eledt  upon  the  altar,  if  he  be  prefent. 
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where  the  Archbiffiop  of  Mentz  recommends  to  C  H  A  If 
him  the  interefts  of  the  Empire,  and  prefents  v- 

him  with  the  capitulation  or  conditions  on  which  •v*''-’' 

he  is  chofen,  to  fign  •,  after  which  the  eledtion  is 
publiffied,  and  the  new  Emperor  proclaimed. 

At  the  Coronation  the  Eledtors,  or  their  Am-  Corona- 
bafladors,  attend  the  Emperor  from  his  palace  to  tion, 
the  church  in  their  robes  in  the  following  order  •, 
the  Eledtor  Palatine  with  the  crown,  the  Eledtor 
of  Bavaria  with  the  globe,  and  the  Eledtor  of 
Brandenburgh  with  thefeepter,  march  firft  abreaft  j 
the  Eledtor  of  Saxony  carries  the  lvvord,  and  the 
Eledtor  of  Hanover  the  ftandard.  (As  to  the 
other  fecular  Eledtor,  the  King  of  Bohemia,  he 
has  been  the  perfon  eledted  for  feveral  generations, 
being  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  deceafed  Emperor.)  At 
the  door  of  the  church  the  Emperor  is  received 
by  the  three  ecclefiaftical  Eledtors  in  their  robes* 
who  attend  him  to  the  altar*  and  the  Archbiffiop 
who  officiates,  anoints  his  head,  and  between  his 
fhoulders,  his  neck,  breaft,  and  right  arm  •,  then 
he  is  brought  to  another  altar  and  crowned,  being 
clothed  with  the  ancient  Imperial  robes,  and  af¬ 
terwards  condudted  to  the  throne,  where  the 
Archbiffiop  bids  him  receive  and  keep  the  pledge 
which  was  defigned  for  him  by  providence.  Then 
Te  Deuni  is  fung,  and  the  trumpets  and  mufick 
proclaim  the  general  joy. 

When  a  general  Diet,  or  an  aftembly  of  the  General 
States  of  the  Empire  is  to  be  held,  the  Emperor  Dist* 
iftues  out  his  fummons  to  the  feveral  Princes  and 
other  members  of  the  Diet,  acquainting  them 
with  the  time  and  place  of  their  fitting  *  and  they 
are  bound  by  their  allegiance  to  appear  at  the 
day  appointed,  either  in  perfon  or  by  proxy.  More 
than  half  of  the  aftembly  ufually  confifts  of  fuch 
fubftitutes  as  have  no  voices  of  their  own,  but 
come  to  vote  for  their  mafters  ;  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  occafions  of  the  flow  proceedings  of 
their  Diets  :  for  it  often  happens,  that  the  perfons 
deputed  have  not  full  inftrueftions,  and.  are  forced 
to  fend  to  their  mafters  for  new  inftrueftions  before 
they  will  venture  to  give  their  voices.  Sometimes 
the  Emperor  requires  them  by  the  fummons  to 
repair  in  perfon  to  the  place  appointed,  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  the  matters  to  be  debated  : 
whereupon  if  they  do  not  appear,  they  either  fend 
in  no  deputies  at  all,  or  make  their  Ambaifadors 
plenipotentiaries,  giving  them  authority  to  vote 
and  adt  as  if  they  themfelves  were  actually  prefent. 

Ratiffion  is  now  become  the  ufual  place  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Diet  *  but  it  has  been  held  at 
Mentz,  Augffiurgh,  and  other  cities  *  the  Empe¬ 
rors  feem  only  reftrained  not  to  hold  it  without 
the  bounds  of  the  Empire. 

When  any  of  the  members  of  the  aftembly,  or 
their  Ambaifadors,  arrive  at  the  place  appointed, 
they  firft  procure  an  audience  of  the  Emperor,  to 
whom  they  produce  their  fummons,  and  thank 
his  Imperial  Majefty  for  calling  the  Diet,  pro- 
mifing  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  promote  the  ge¬ 
neral  good  of  the  Empire  at  the  following  feffion  ; 
and  the  Ambaifadors  are  obliged  to  give  the  rea- 
fons  of  their  mailer’s  abfence.  After  this  they 
acquaint  the  marfhal  of  the  Empire  with  their  ar¬ 
rival,  who  provides  every  man  quarters  fuitable 
to  his  quality,  and  regifters  their  names.  They 
alfo  give  in  their  names  at  the  Chancellor’s  office, 
who  is  the  Archbiffiop  of  Mentz,  to  be  recorded 
with  their  credentials. 

The  Emperor  alone  propofes  what  is  to  be  de¬ 
bated  in  the  Diet  :  the  members  can  introduce 
nothing.  His  Imperial  Majefty  alfo  can  adjourn 
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V  any  debate  from  time  to  time.  The  point  of 
precedency  among  the  Eledtors  has  been  long 
iince  fettled  by  the  Golden  Bull :  but  the  other 
Princes  and  reprefentatives  of  cities  have  not 
agreed  upon  the  matter  to  this  day  •,  infomuch 
that  it  occafions  perpetual  quarrels,  and  the  Diet 
would  fometimes  break  up  in  confufion,  if  fome 
of  them  did  not  for  peace- fake  yield  to  the  reft, 
entring  a  proteft  only  that  this  fingle  inftance 
iliould  not  be  made  a  precedent. 

Amongft  the  Eledtors,  the  Eledtor  of  Mentz 
takes  the  poft  of  honour,  fitting  in  the  middle, 
with  the  other  two  fpiritual  Eledtors,  Cologne  and 
Treves,  on  each  fide  of  him,  who  take  the  right 
hand  by  turns  :  next  to  them  are  the  Dukes  of 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Hanover  on  the  left  •,  and 
the  King  of  Bohemia,  the  Eledtors  Palatine  and 
Brandenburgh  on  the  right.  Below  thefe  fit  the 
ecclefiaftical  Princes  on  the  right,  and  the  fecular 
Princes  on  the  left,  and  after  them  the  Deputies 
of  the  towns. 

On  the  fpiritual  bench  anciently  fat  the  Arch¬ 
duke  of  Auftria  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  though 
fecular  Princes,  in  regard  to  their  eminence  in 
the  Empire.  The  Lutheran  Prelates  were  for¬ 
merly  excluded  this  afiembly  ;  but  by  the  Weft- 
phalian  treaty  they  obtained  feats  in  the  Diet ;  not 
among  the  Roman  Prelates  or  fecular  Princes, 
but  between  the  one  and  the  other.  And  fince 
the  archbilhoprick  of  Magdeburg  is  turned  into  a 
dukedom,  and  the  bifhopricks  of  Lubec  and  Of- 
nabrug  into  fecular  principalities,  all  the  reformed 
Princes,  except  the  Eledfors,  fit  on  the  fecular 
bench  which  is  appointed  for  the  Princes,  Counts, 
and  Barons  of  the  Empire,  who  have  voices  in 
the  Diet. 

The  ecclefiaftical  and  fecular  Princes  of  the 
Empire,  and  all  Prelates  who  have  princely  digni¬ 
ties  annexed  to  their  fundtions,  with  the  Mafter 
of  the  Teutonick  order,  have  each  of  them  fingle 
voices ;  but  the  reft  who  can  claim  no  temporal 
principality,  give  their  voices  by  companies,  of 
which  kind  are  the  two  benches  of  Suabia  and  the 
Rhine.  Formerly  the  Counts  and  Barons  of  the 
Empire  had  but  two  voices,  and  were  therefore 
divided  into  two  benches,  as  the  prelates  are  now. 
Afterwards,  at  a  Diet  held  in  the  year  1641,  the 
Counts  of  Franconia  had  a  voice  allowed  them 
by  themfelves ;  and  in  the  year  1654,  a  vote  was 
given  to  the  Counts  of  Saxony  and  Weftphalia  ; 
fo  that  at  prefent  there  are  four  benches  of  Counts, 
viz.  thofe  of  Suabia,  Wetteraw,  Franconia,  and 
Weftphalia,  who  have  votes  in  the  general  Diet. 

The  reprefentatives,  or  deputies  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  cities,  make  the  third  and  laft  rank  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Diet ;  but  when  they  firft  obtained  this 
privilege  is  very  uncertain.  Their  deputies  at 
prefent  are  divided  into  two  benches  ;  the  one 
called  the  bench  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  other  the 
Suabian  bench.  On  the  firft  fit  the  reprefenta¬ 
tives  of  Lubec,  the  free  cities  upon  the  Rhine, 
in  Wetteraw,  Alface,  Saxony,  and  Thuringia  ; 
and  on  the  other,  the  reprefentatives  of  the  free 
cities  in  Suabia  and  Franconia.  The  reprefenta¬ 
tives  of  the  city  where  the  Diet  is  held  fit  at  a 
table  by  themfelves,  and  take  an  account  of  the 
voices  of  the  other  deputies,  which  are  regiftered 
by  the  two  regifters  of  Ulm  and  Spire ;  one  of 
them  reprefenting  the  cities  in  the  circle  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  other  the  cities  of  the  circle  of 
Suabia. 

It  is  generally  faid,  that  if  we  divide  the  time 
of  any  feflion  of  the  Diet  into  four  parts,  one  is 


fpent  in  difputes  about  precedency  ;  a  fecond  and  CHAP, 
better  in  drinking-matches ;  a  third  in  difputes  v~ 
about  their  privileges,  with  the  Emperor  ;  and 
fcarce  a  fourth  upon  the  bufinefs  propofed  to  them 
from  the  throne,  which  ufually  relates  to  peace 
and  war,  the  making  or  reviving  laws,  the  regu¬ 
lating  the  coin,  raifing  taxes,  &c. 


CHAP.  VI. 

\ Treats  of  the  courts  of  jufiice ,  and  laws  of  the 
Empire. 

ANTIENTLY,  the  Emperor  aflifted  by  the  CHAP. 

bilhops  and  great  officers  of  the  crown  de-  VI. 
cided  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes  in  the  Empire,  but 
the  fecular  Princes  received  iuftice  only  in  the  ge-  juftjce. 
neral  Diets:  but  as  law-fuits  multiplied,  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  impracticable  for  the  Emperor  to  hear  every 
caufe,  and  the  fuiters  underwent  great  hardfhips 
in  following  the  court  from  one  part  of  Germany 
to  another,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  fet¬ 
tled  a  court  of  judicature  at  Worms,  which  was 
removed  to  Francfort,  and  afterwards  to  Spire  ; 
from  whence  it  cannot  be  removed  but  by  the 
confent  of  all  the  States.  The  affeflbrs  appointed 
as  judges  of  this  court,  were  at  firft  but  fixteen, 
but  have  fince  been  increafed  to  fifty.  The  Em¬ 
peror  names  the  fupreme  judge,  and  four  of  the 
principal  officers:  every  Eledtor  names  one  afleflor, 
and  the  reft  are  appointed  by  the  feveral  circles 
or  benches  in  the  Diet ;  and  as  thofe  who  appoint 
the  afielTors,  are  fome  of  them  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  others  of  them  Proteftants  ;  this 
court  is  compofed  of  both,  but  the  greater  number 
of  the  afleffors  are  of  the  Roman  communion. 

There  lies  no  appeal  from  this  court  ;  but  the 
members  of  it,  however,  may  be  called  to  an  ac¬ 
count  for  any  unjuft  proceedings.  An  appeal  lies 
hither  from  all  inferior  and  provincial  courts  ;  but 
this  is  feldom  done,  on  account  of  the  flownefs  of 
their  proceedings,  fome  caufes  being  ftill  depend¬ 
ing  here  which  were  commenced  many  years  ago. 

There  is  another  high  court  of  juftice  in  the 
Emperor’s  palace,  wherever  he  refides,  called 
Dcr  Roichs  Hojfrat ,  or  the  Dutch  King’s  Bench  ; 
w  hich  I  take  to  be  the  fame  wi  th  that  generally  called 
the  Aulick  Council.  Here  the  Emperor  himfelf  is 
fupreme  judge,  being  affifted  by  certain  afTefTors, 
both  Popifh  and  Proteftant ;  but  the  Emperor’s 
place  is  ufually  fupplied  by  a  prefident.  Whether 
this  or  the  court  of  Spire  has  the  greater  autho¬ 
rity  is  a  mighty  difpute  I  perceive  among  fome  ; 
but  as  they  have  each  of  them  cognizance  of  the 
fame  kind  of  caufes,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from 
one  court  to  the  other,  they  feem  to  be  pretty 
much  upon  the  level.  As  to  the  inferior  and  pro¬ 
vincial  courts,  thefe  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  the 
defcription  of  the  refpedtive  provinces  and  great 
towns  v/here  they  are  held. 

The  Civil  Law  is  generally  obferved  in  all  Laws, 
courts  of  the  Empire,  and  to  this  are  added  fome  Au" 
decrees,  to  which  they  pay  an  equal  regard  :  as  rea* 
firft,  the  Golden  Bull,  a  fmall  parchment  book, 
containing  thirty  chapters,  and  about  twenty-four 
leaves,  publifhed  by  Charles  IV".  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  Princes, 

Counts,  Barons,  and  other  States  of  the  Empire  ; 
and  contains  all  the  fundamental  laws  relating  to 
the  time,  place  and  perfons  requifite  to  the  due 
election  of  the  Emperor,  the  number  and  privileges 
of  the  Eledtors,  the  order  they  are  to  obftrve  in  all 
publick  folemnities,  and  the  appointing  Vicars  in 
2  the 
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CHAP,  the  time  of  an  interregnum  ;  the  feal  annexed  to 
Vt  which  decree  being  of  gold,  the  inftrument  ob- 
v  '  tained  the  name  of  the  Golden  Bull,  or  Ediff, 
which  was  held  to  be  irrevocable.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  it  is  appointed  by  this  Bull,  that  the  E- 
leftors  fhould  not  exceed  feven,  we  find  they  are 
Capitula-  now  multiplied  to  nine.  2.  The  Capitulatio  Cas- 
tio  Cxfa-  farea,  being  a  colleftion  of  forty  or  fifty  articles 
rea.  between  theEleffors  and  the  Emperor  at  his  coro¬ 
nation,  to  the  obfervation  whereof  his  Imperial 
Majefty  obliges  himfelf  by  his  oath,  is  another  con- 
fiderabie  part  of  the  municipal  laws  of  the  Empire  : 
by  this  he  promifes  to  maintain  the  privileges  of 
the  Eleftors,  Princes,  and  other  fubjefts  of  the 
Empire :  that  he  will  not  alienate  or  diminifh  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  or  bring  foreign  troops  in¬ 
to  the  Empire  without  the  confent  of  the  Electors, 
&c.  That  no  foreigner  fhall  be  admitted  to  any 
publick  employment ;  but  all  places  at  court  fhall 
be  filled  with  native  Germans  of  fome  noble  family. 
Aftsof  3.  The  third  kind  of  laws  the  Germans  are  go  - 
the  Diet,  Verned  by,  are  the  afts  of  their  general  Diets, 
which  feem  to  differ  from  our  afts  of  parliament 
only  in  this,  namely,  that  the  concurrence  of  the 
citizens  and  burgeffes  is  not  neceffary  to  the  efta- 
blifhing  an  aft,  though  they  are  allowed  to  give 
their  opinions  of  the  expediency  of  what  is  about 
Sanftio  to  be  enafted.  4.  The  Sandtio  Pragmatica,  which 
Pragma-  principally  regards  the  prefervation  of  the  peace  of 
tica'  the  Empire  :  wherein  it  is  decreed,  That  if  any 
Prince,  or  other  member  of  the  Empire,  fhall 
endeavour  by  open  hoftility  to  difturb  the  publick 
peace  of  the  whole  body,  he  fhall  be  cut  off  from 
the  other  members,  and  deemed  an  out-law.  As 
to  the  laws  of  the  particular  provinces,  thefe  will 
be  taken  notice  of,  as  we  pafs  through  them. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Treats  of  the  modern  religion,  and  ecclefiaflical  go¬ 
vernment  of  Germany. 

CHAP.  HOME  German  writers  pretend,  that  Germa- 
VI1'  ny  was  converted  to  the  Chriftian  religion  by 

^^7**  the  Apoftles,  but  it  is  generally  held  that  Chriftia- 
Con  of  the  nity  was  not  introduced  here  until  the  fecond 
German?,  century,  and  then  only  in  thofe  parts  of  it  which 
were  fubjefted  to  the  Romans. 

In  the  eighth  century  feveral  miffionaries  were 
fent  over  from  England,  who  converted  that  part 
of  the  country  which  lies  between  the  Rhine  and 
theWefer:  afterwards  Charles  the  Great,  con¬ 
quering  the  pagan  Saxons,  eftablifhed  the  Chriftian 
religion  amongft  them  *,  and  the  Bohemians  and 
Moravians  were  not  converted  till  fome  years 
after. 

Reforrna-  About  the  year  1 5 1 7  happened  a  reformation  of 
tion.  religion  in  this  country,  in  which  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther  was  moft  inftrumental.  For  the  Archbifhop 
of  Mentz  not  being  able  to  pay  the  large  fums 
the  Pope  expefted  from  him,  procured  leave  of  his 
Holinefs  to  fell  his  pardons  and  indulgencies  in  all 
the  great  towns  of  Germany  •,  and  deputed  one 
Friar  Tekel,  his  agent,  to  publifh  every  where  a 
pardon  for  all  manner  of  fins,  paft,  prefent,  and  to 
Luther  come, to thofewhowouldpurchafe them.  Luther 

hearing  of  this,  protefted  againft  the  proceeding ; 
and  difputed  openly  at  Wittemberg  and  Leipfick, 
againft  thofe  who  afTerted  the  Pope’s  power  of 
granting  pardons  and  indulgencies,  notwithftand- 
ing  he  was  threatned  with  excommunication,  and 
being  condemned  for  a  heretick  :  but  the  Eleftor 
of  Saxony  approving  of  his  doftrines,  and  fupport- 
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ing  him,  he  was  the  more  encouraged  to  propa-  CHA^ 
gate  them  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  where  the  vir- 
Dukes  of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburgh,  Wirtem-  '*’****"** 
burgh,  Mecklenburgh,  Pomerania,  the  Marquis  of 
Brandenburgh,  the  Landgrave  of  Heffe,  and  moft: 
of  the  Imperial  cities  became  his  difciples  :  and 
thefe  drew  up  a  proteftation,  containing  the  points 
wherein  they  differed  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  prefented  it  to  the  Imperial  chamber  at  Spire, 
anno  1529  ;  whereupon  they  were  called  Proteft- 
ants.  The  following  year,  they  delivered  in  a 
confeflion  at  Augfburg,  from  thence  called  the 
Auglburg  confeflion  ;  and  refufingto  recede  from 
the  opinions  they  profefled  therein,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  endeavoured  to  reduce  them  by 
force.  But  after  a  long  war,  with  various  fuc- 
cefs,  he  was  content  to  grant  them  a  toleration 
at  Pafiau,  in  the  year  1552  ;  which  was  after¬ 
wards  confirmed  to  them  at  Augfburg,  anno  1555. 

About  two  years  after  Luther  had  began  the 
reformation  in  Germany,  viz.  in  the  year  1519, 
Zuinglius,  a  canon  of  the  church  of  Zurich  Zuirglius. 
in  Switzerland,  began  alfo  to  oppofe  the  church 
of  Rome,  declaring  againft  the  mafs,  images,  the 
invocation  of  faints,  &c.  and  made  fuch  numbers 
of  difciples,  that  the  mafs  was  abolifhed  in  the 
year  1 526,  by  the  fenate  at  Zurich,  as  it  was  two 
years  after  at  Bern.  But  the  differences  between 
thefe  two  reformers,  in  relation  to  the  facrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  (the  Lutherans  holding 
confubftantiation,  and  the  Zuinglians  denying  the 
elements  to  be  any  more  than  bare  figns  of 
Christ’s  body  and  blood)  was  a  great  hinderance 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation.  Luther 
and  Zuinglius  met  to  try  if  they  could  reconcile 
their  doftrines  ;  but  to  no  purpofe  :  the  breach 
grew  wider  between  them,  and  their  refpeftive 
difciples  from  thenceforward  became  mortal  ene¬ 
mies  to  one  another.  The  famous  Calvin  fuc- Calvin, 
ceeded  Zuinglius  at  Zurich  ;  adding  feveral 
new  opinions  to  the  doftrines  preached  by  his  pre- 
deceffbr,  fuch  as  predeftination,  free-will,  and  fi¬ 
nal  perfeverance,  which  made  the  two  fefts  irre- 
concileable  :  and  it  was  obferved,  that  Calvin’s 
doftrines  fpread  further  and  fafter  than  thofe  of 
Luther  ;  elpecialJy  in  France,  Scotland,  the 
Netherlands,  and  fome  parts  of  Germany  :  while 
the  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  other 
parts  of  Germany  adhered  to  Luther’s  doftrine. 

And  the  Lutherans,  to  fhow  their  infuperable  a- 
verfion  to  the  Calvinifts,  in  the  great  church  at 
Leipfick,  have  drawn  the  pictures  of  the  Devil, 
Ignatius  Loyola,  and  John  Calvin,  and 
hung  them  up  in  one  frame,  with  this  infcription. 

The  three  great  enemies  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
Chriftian  religion.  Nor  are  the  Calvinifts  at  all 
behind  hand  with  them  in  reproachful  and  re¬ 
viling  expreflions.  At  prefent  it  is  computed,  that 
the  Calvinifts  get  ground  of  the  Lutherans  in 
Germany,  being  fupported  by  the  Court  of 
Pruflia,  which  is  zealoufly  affefted  to  Calvin  ; 
and  the  States  General  encourage  no  other  doc¬ 
trines  but  Calvin’s,  though  they  tolerate  all  reli¬ 
gions.  In  France  indeed,  neither  the  one  or  the 
other  can  be  profefled  openly.  But  to  return  to 
Germany  :  much  the  greateft  part  of  this  Empire 
ftill  adhere  to  the  Popifli  religion.  However,  the 
doftrines  of  the  reformers  have  produced  this  ef- 
feft,  that  many  bifhopricks  have  been  converted 
into  fecular  principalities,  and  a  new  form  of 
church-government  fet  up  in  many  places  inftead 
of  the  epifcopal. 
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C  II  A  P.  Thofe_bifhops  who  are  ftill  of  the  Roman  com- 

( _ 1  ^  tnunion  exercile  a  greater  authority  in  their  dio- 

Ecdefiaf-  cefs  than  any  prelates  in  Europe.  They  are 
tical  go-  moft  of  them  temporal  Princes,  and  have  as  ab- 
vernment.  iolute  a  dominion  over  their  fubjedts,  fpiritual  and 
temporal,  as  the  fecular  Electors  have  of  the  laity 
in  their  territories.  Befides  the  three  ecclefiafti- 
Bi i”hopr.  cal  Ele&ors,  there  were  formerly  five  Archbifliops, 
and  thirty  Bifhops,  who  had  voices  in  the  Diet  of 
the  Empire :  but  the  archbilhopricks  of  Magdeburg, 
Bremen  and  Riga,  with  the  bifhopricks  of  Halber- 
flat,  Minden,  and  Verden,  have  fince  the  refor¬ 
mation  been  turned  into  fecular  principalities  : 
Thofe  of  Metz,  Toul,  Verdun,  Befanfon,  and 
Strafburgb,  have  been  cut  off  from  the  Empire, 
and  united  to  France  or  Lorrain  :  and  thofe  of 
Valefia,  Lofanna,  andCoire,  have  been  abolifhed 
by  the  Switzers.  ■  So  that  except  the  ecclefiaftical 
Electors,  there  is  in  the  college  of  the  Princes  of 
the  Empire  only  the  Archbifhop  of  Saltfburgh, 
and  feventeen  or  eighteen  Bifhops,  who  have  votes. 
The  lofs  of  thefe  bifhopricks,  it  is  obferved,  is  a 
great  difadvantage  to  the  younger  brothers  of  great 
houfes,  who  ufed  to  get  a  handfom  maintenance 
by  being  preferred  to  them  :  whereas  they  enjoy 
now  little  more  than  the  title  of  their  elder  bro¬ 
ther,  and  are  not  allowed  any  part  of  the  inhe¬ 
ritance  of  their  anceftors ;  the  court  or  the  army 
is  their  only  refuge  at  prefent.  The  bifhoprick  of 
Lubec  is  (fill  an  ecclefiaftical  preferment,  though 
it  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Lutherans,  and  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  Dukes  of  Slefwick  and  Holftein.  The 
Archbifhop  of  Saltfburgh  is  the  firft  German  Pre¬ 
late,  being  born  legate  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and 
gives  place  to  none  but  the  Eledlors  in  the  publick 
Diets.  The  other  Roman  Bifhops,  who  have  ftill 
a  voice  in  the  Diets  of  the  Empire,  are  Bamberg, 
Wirtzburg,  Wormes,  Spire,  Eichftedt,  Augfburg, 
Conftance,  Hildefheim,  Paderborn,  Munfter,  Of- 
nabrug,  Pafifau,  Frifingen,  Liege,  Trent,  Brix, 
and  Bazil ;  of  which  Ofnabrug  belongs  to  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Princes  by  turns,  being  lately  poflefled  by  his 
Britifh  Majefty’s  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
late  Dukes  of  Hanover  alfo  pofifefled  themfelves  of 
Hildefheim,  but  it  was  reftored  to  the  Eledtor  of 
Cologne,  to  whom  it  belonged,  by  the  treaty  of 
Brunfwick,  anno  1 653.  Vienna  is  alfo  a  bi¬ 
fhoprick,  fubjedt  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Saltfburg. 

The  Emperor  anciently  had  the  election  and  in- 
veftiture  of  all  the  Bifhops  in  his  dominions  ;  but 
this  afterwards  became  the  fubjedt  of  much  con¬ 
tention  between  the  Pope  and  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jefty,  till  the  council  of  Trent  gave  the  foie  power 
of  conferring  dignities  and  prelacies  to  the  Pope, 
not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  all  parts  of  Chriften- 
dom  •,  and  LIenry  V.  was  compelled  to  yield  the 
inveftiture,  &c.  to  the  Pope,  and  diveft  himfelf 
of  the  right  which  his  anceftors  enjoyed. 

There  are  other  ecclefiaftical  Princes,  befides 
Bifnops,  who  have  voices  in  the  Diets  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  ;  the  firft  of  whom  is  the  Great  Mafter  of 
Abbots,  the  Teutonick  order,  the  Abbots  of  Fulda,  Hirfes- 
&c.  field,  Murback,  Kempten,  Corbray,  Prum,  Sta- 
bel,  Ludors,  the  Grand  Prior  of  Malta,  the  Pro- 
vofts  of  Elvang,  and  Bereffolaguden  ;  thefe  fit  be¬ 
low  the  Bifhops.  There  are  alfo  three  and  twenty 
other  Prelates,  and  fourteen  Abbefles,  who  are  placed 
below  the  fecular  Princes ;  but  thefe  have  no  voices 
in  a  full  body  any  more  than  the  Counts.  The 
Abbefles  fend  their  reprefentatives  to  the  Diets  of 
the  Empire,  being  excufed  a  perfonal  appearance, 
upon  account  of  their  fex.  The  three  and  twenty 
inferior  Prelates  have  either  the  title  of  Provoft, 
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Abbot,  or  Bailiff,  of  fome  particular  place,  and  the  c  R  A  P. 
revenues  annexed  to  their  dignities  are  frequently  ,  f 

equal  to  thofe  of  Princes. 

The  Proteftants  in  the  German  Empire,  whe-  Proteft- 
ther  Lutherans  or  Calvinifts,  acknowledge  the  fu-  r‘n£s' 
premacy  of  the  Prince  under  whom  they  live, 
who  is  appealed  to  by  unanimous  confent,  as  fu- 
preme  judge  in  fpiritual  as  well  as  temporal  caufes ; 
but  the  church-difcipline  of  the  Calvinifls  and  Lu¬ 
therans  is  very  different  :  the  Calvinifts  have  nei¬ 
ther  bifhops,  or  fuperintendants  ;  whereas  the  Lu¬ 
therans  have  their  general  and  particular  fuperin¬ 
tendants  ;  the  general  fuperintendants  anfwering 
to  our  archbifhops,  and  the  particular  fuperinten¬ 
dants  to  bifhops  ;  and  in  the  dominions  of  every 
Prince  is  held  a  confiftory,  which  anlwers  to  our 
convocation.  This  affembly  have  the  power  of 
degrading  and  punifhing  offenders,  and  of  mak¬ 
ing  rules  or  canons,  for  the  better  government  of 
the  clergy.  The  fuperintendants  vifit  their  dio- 
cefes  once  a  year,  and  make  a  ftridb  enquiry  into 
the  dodtrine  and  manners  of  all  the  clergy  under 
their  care.  There  are  fome  Lutheran  Princes 
that  have  the  title  of  Bifhops,  who  are  as  abfo- 
lute  in  their  diocefes  as  fecular  monarchs  in  their 
temporal  dominions  ;  and  have  an  unlimited  com¬ 
mand  over  both  clergy  and  laity.  The  countries 
in  Germany  where  the  Lutheran  opinions  chiefly 
prevail,  are  thofe  of  Saxony,  Brandenburgh, 
Brunfwick,  Lunenburgh,  Holftein,  Mecklen- 
burgh,  Wirtemburgh,  Darmftat,  Dourlach,  La- 
wenburgh,  and  Ealt-Friezland.  But  there  are 
great  numbers  of  Calvinifts  among  them,  which 
fed  feems  to  gain  ground  of  the  Lutherans. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Treats  of  the  federal  degrees  of  nobility  and  gentry 
in  Germany ;  and  of  the  Imperial  cities  and  Hans 
towns . 

THE  ancient  Germans,  according  to  Caefar,  CHAP. 

had  their  Duces,  or  leaders  in  time  of  war,  VIII. 
by  them  called  Heertzogen,  who  commanded  as 
abfolutely  as  our  modern  Generals,  having  the  gina]  0f 
power  of  life  and  death.  And  thus  we  fee  it  was  Dukes, 
in  moft  of  the  countries  we  have  pafied  through  ; 

Dux,  or  Captain,  appears  to  have  been  the  firft: 
title  that  fovereign  Princes  took  upon  them,  e- 
fpecially  in  the  north  of  Europe  :  but  fome  wri¬ 
ters  feem  very  pofitive  that  thefe  German  leaders, 
or  Heertzogen,  conftantly  laid  down  their  em¬ 
ployments,  and  fubmitted  to  a  private  life  lo  foon 
as  the  fervice  they  were  chofen  for  was  accom- 
plifhed  •,  for,  fay  they,  the  Germans  had  fcarce 
any  Handing  magiftracy  in  time  of  peace  ;  but 
when  any  man  had  a  controverfy  with  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  they  chofe  one  out  of  the  villages  thev  lived 
in  to  decide  the  matter  in  difpute  :  and  thefe  tem¬ 
porary  judges  were  called  Graffen,  or  Graven 
Graffin,  in  the  old  Saxon  language,  fignifying  a 
Judge  ;  and  Die  Graffen,  a  grey-headed  Elder  of 
the  people,  to  whofe  age  and  experience  they  paid 
an  uncommon  regard. 

But  the  Germans  were  a  very  happy  people,  if 
they  never  pitched  upon  a  General  who  was  un¬ 
willing  to  return  to  his  former  private  ftate,  efpe- 
cially  if  he  had  been  any  time  in  his  command. 

If  fome  of  them  did  fubmit  to  a  private  life,  it  is 
as  much  as  can  be  expedted  ;  for  men  were  furely 
capable  of  ambition,  and  fond  of  raifing  their  fa¬ 
milies  above  the  common  level  in  thofe  days,  as 
well  as  thefe  j  and  indeed,  ever  fince  the  world 

began : 
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CHAP,  began  :  and  confequently  feme  of  thefe  Generals 
muft  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  dominion 
'  of  the  people  they  commanded,  either  by  their 
confent,  or  otherwife  ;  and  that  in  fadt  it  was  fo, 
may  very  well  be  prefumed  from  this,  that  the 
firft  Princes  had  the  name  of  Dux  or  Captain 
conferred  upon  them  ;  even  in  feripture  we  find 
the  Prince  ftiled  the  Leader,  or  Captain  of  his 
people.  Again,  if  the  Germans  had  no  other 
civil  magifirates  than  thole  of  their  own  chufing 
out  of  the  old  men  of  every  village,  and  thofe 
but  to  lerve  a  prefen t  turn  ;  is  it  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  any  offender  fhould  voluntarily  fubmit  to  the 
fentence  palled  upon  him,  efpecially  where  it  ex¬ 
tended  to  life  or  limb,  where  there  was  no  power 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  it  ?  or,  if  there  were 


no  fanguinary  punifhments  in  thofe  days,  who 
would  contentedly  part  with  his  lands  or  goods  to 
make  reparation  for  an  injury,  if  he  could  avoid 
it?  This  muft  have  been  a  golden  age  indeed, 
when  either  there  were  no  injuries  done,  or  there 
needed  no  compulfion  to  oblige  an  offender  to 
make  fatisfadlion.  But  thefe  dodtrines  are  ad¬ 
vanced  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  a  people  who  look 
upon  all  government  to  be  unjuft  and  tyrannical, 
which  is  not  derived  from  the  multitude,  and  may 
not  be  fubverted  by  them  at  pleafure.  But  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Germany  •,  whatever  authority  the  anci¬ 
ent  Dukes  and  Graves  had  among  the  Germans, 
the  Dukes  and  Counts  afterwards  appointed  by 
the  Romans,  when  they  had  the  poffeffion  of  part 
of  this  country,  were  invefted  with  a  power  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  fovereign  Princes ;  but 
the  Romans  being  mailers  of  little  to  the  eaftward 
of  the  Rhine,  thefe  parts  retained  their  ancient 
form  of  government  until  the  Franks  fubdued 
them  •,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  reduced 
all  Germany  into  provinces,  over  which  they  placed 
fo  many  Dukes,  whom  they  intruded  both  with 
the  civil  and  military  power.  To  thefe  Dukes, 
according  to  Dr.  Nicholson,  they  fometimes 
added  afliftants  or  deputies,  who  from  their  office 
were  called  Counts  or  Comites.  The  Duke  was  ge¬ 
nerally  of  fome  noble  family  ;  and  upon  his  death, 
if  there  was  no  material  objection  again!!  it,  his 
fon  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  ;  from  whence 
thefe  Dukes  at  length  came  to  infill  on  a  right  of 
fucceeding  their  anceftors,  and  refufed  to  pay  ho¬ 
mage  to  the  German  Emperors,  every  Duke  tak¬ 
ing  upon  him  to  exercife  regal  power  in  his  pro¬ 
vince  ;  from  whence  there  has  fprung  up  fo  many 
independent  Princes  in  this  Empire. 

Counts.  Of  Counts  there  are  at  prefent  various  kinds, 
as,  i.  The  Schlecht  Graven,  or  Ample  Count,  fo 
ftiled  from  fome  fmall  caftle  or  territory,  of  which 
they  are  lords.  2.  Counts  Palatine,  called  Pfaltz 
Graven,  or  Palfgrave,  are  fuch  as  have  a  certain 
eminence  in  their  dignity  from  the  relation  they 
bear  to  the  Emperor’s  court  or  palace  ;  for  Pala- 
tinus  fignifies  an  officer  of  the  houlhold  :  and 
this  title  is  either  originally  feudal,  and  annexed 
to  the  name  of  fome  territory  with  fuch  Jura  Im¬ 
perii  &  Majeftatis ,  as  other  Princes  of  the  Empire 
want,  as  in  the  title  of  the  Counts  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine  ;  or  merely  perfonal,  without  the  addition 
of  any  particular  territory  appropriated  to  him 
that  hath  the  dignity.  Of  the  firft  kind,  was 
that  great  officer  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks 
(long  before  it  was  converted  into  an  Empire) 
called  Comes  Palatii ,  or  Count  Palatine,  who 
was  vicegerent  to  the  King,  as  the  PrafeEii  Pr<e- 
torio  were  to  the  old  Roman  Emperors  :  and  the 
reafon  the  title  of  Palatine  was  conferred  on  the 
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governors  of  provinces  remote  from  the  court  C  H  A  P. 
feems  to  be,  that  thefe  governors  were  invefted  v*n- 
with  all  the  royalties,  and  Jura  Imperii  in  their 
refpedlive  provinces,  as  the  Counts  Palatine  en¬ 
joyed  at  court  ;  being  fo  many  viceroys  in  their 
particular  territories.  3.  Counts  of  the  Empire, 
which  were  originally  fo  made  by  patent,  as  the 
Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour  was  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  Emperor  Rodclph  II. 
in  confideration  of  his  fervices,  whereby  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  feat  in  the  Imperial  Diets,  the  privileges 
of  purchafing  in  the  Empire,  and  to  be  exempt 
from  all  judicatures,  but  that  of  the  Imperial 
chamber.  4.  Marcgraves,  or  Marquiffies,  Counts  Marquif. 
of  the  frontiers ;  fo  ftiled  from  the  word  Marken,  fes. 
or  marffies,  as  we  ftile  them  in  England,  which 
fignifies  the  utmoft  marks  or  limits  of  the  Empire, 
or  Kingdom.  5.  Landtgraves,  or  Counts  of  pro¬ 
vinces,  who  have  the  fupreme  government  of  fome 
particular  diftridl.  And,  6.  Burgraves,  or  Counts 
of  great  towns  or  fortrefles  ;  Burg  in  the  High- 
Dutch  fignifying  a  caftle  or  fort. 

The  next  degree  of  nobility  to  thefe  Counts  or  Barons. 
Earls  is  that  of  Freyhern,  or  Barons.  The  word 
Freyhern  fignifies  free  Lords,  fuch  as  are  not  te¬ 
nants,  or  hold  of  any  fuperior  Lord  :  and  though 
fometimes  it  fignifies  no  more  than  Laird  in  Scot¬ 
land,  or  Lord  of  a  manor  ;  yet  ufually  this  title  is 
given  only  to  fuch  as  hold  confiderabie  territories 
and  jurifdidtions  of  the  Emperor  ;  and  fome  Ger¬ 
man  lawyers  and  heralds  maintain,  that  a  Baron 
or  Freyhern,  differ  only  from  a  Grave  or  Count 
in  name  and  title,  but  is  the  fame  thing  in  dignity 
aud  jurifdidlion.  Besoldus,  a  German  writer, 
fays,  a  Baron  is  equal  to  a  Count,  only  the  former 
is  ceremonioufly  invefted  into  his  territories,  and 
the  other  is  not. 

The  only  Knights  of  the  Empire,  befides  thofe  Knights; 
of  the  Teutonick  Order,  (of  whom  mention  has 
been  made  already,  and  who  are  at  this  day  of 
very  little  repute)  are  the  dubbed  Knights,  whom 
the  Emperor,  like  other  Princes,  creates  by  fink¬ 
ing  them  lightly  on  the  ffioulders  with  a  naked 
fword,  and  faying  to  each  of  them,  Efte  Miles 
Dei  &  SanEli  Stephani.  As  for  the  title  of  Ar- 
miger ,  or  Efquire,  it  is  not  known  in  the  Empire. 

A  Gentleman  in  Germany  is  called  Edel  lute,  and  Gentle- 
fignifies  fuch  as  from  the  blood  of  their  anceftors,  men. 
the  favour  of  their  Prince,  or  their  own  merit  are 
raifed  above  the  multitude.  Some  of  thefe  Gen¬ 
tlemen  in  Franconia,  Suabia,  and  upon  the  Rhine, 
are  free  from  taxes,  and  fubjedl  to  no  other  courts 
but  the  Emperor’s  ;  and  have  the  title  of  Free 
Gentlemen,  or  Ordo  Equejlris.  I  have  now  paffed 
through  all  the  degrees  of  nobility  and  honours  in 
the  Empire  ;  and  ffiall  only  obferve  further,  that 
though  none  but  the  eldeil  fon  of  a  nobleman  can 
inherit  his  eftate  and  lands,  yet  all  the  children 
are  entitled  alike  to  his  honour,  which  occafions 
a  very  neceffitous  nobility. 

As  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  took  advantage  of  imperial 
the  neceffities,  or  indulgence  of  the  German  Em-  cities, 
perors,  to  eredl  the  governments  they  held  in  the 
capacity  of  Viceroys,  or  Governors,  into  inde¬ 
pendent  principalities ;  fo  did  the  cities  now  called 
Free  and  Imperial.  The  Emperors,  frequently 
wanting  fupplies  of  money  to  carry  on  their  wars, 
or  for  other  occafions,  borrowed  large  fums  of  the 
wealthy  trading  towns,  and  paid  them  again  in 
munificent  grants  and  privileges  •,  making  them 
Free  States,  and  independent  of  the  governors 
of  the  provinces  where  they  flood.  Accordingly, 
thefe  cities  exercife  all  kinds  of  fovereign  power ; 

they 
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CHAP,  they  make  laws,  conftitute  courts  of  juftice,  coin 
Y111-  money,  raife  forces,  and  enter  into  alliances  and 
_v  confederacies  for  their  defence.  They  have  alio 
their  feats  in  the  Diet,  as  has  been  obferved  al¬ 
ready,  only  acknowledging  the  Emperor  for  their 
fupretneLord,  and  contributing  their  (hare  to¬ 
wards  the  common  defence  of  their  country.  I 
fhall  not  enumerate  the  Imperial  cities  here,  be- 
caufe  particular  notice  will  be  taken  of  them  here¬ 
after  in  the  defeription  of  the  feveral  provinces,  or 
circles  of  the  Empire  where  they  ftand  :  but  pro¬ 
ceed  now  to  enquire  how  thole  cities  which  have 
obtained  the  name  of  Elans  Towns,  came  to  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  the  reft. 

Hans  The  m°ft  general  opinion  is,  that  the  word 

Towns.  Hanfe ,  or  Anfe,  for  it  is  written  both  ways,  is  de¬ 

rived  from  the  Dutch  Am-fee,  which  fignifies  near 
to,  or  fituate  on  thefea  fhore,  as  the  firft  Hans 
Towns  were,  lying  along  the  fouthern  coafts  of  the 
Baltick,  from  the  gulf  of  Finland  to  Lubec,  and 
from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  •,  which 
towns,  fome  time  between  the  years  twelve  and 
thirteen  hundred,  entered  into  a  ftridt  alliance  for 
the  advancement  of  their  trade  and  mutual  de¬ 
fence  ;  and  for  near  two  hundred  years  ingroffed 
moftof  the  trade  of  Europe.  Thefe  cities  were 
about  fifty  in  number,  and  divided  into  four  cir¬ 
cles,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  their  principal 
cities;  namely,  Lubec,  Collen,  Brunfwick  and 
Dantzick.  In  each  of  thefe  four  cities  was  held 
an  high-court  of  juftice,  to  determine  fuch  caufes 
as  happened  within  its  proper  circle;  Lubec 
was  the  capital  of  all  the  Elans  Towns ;  on  which 
account  all  the  other  cities  make  ufe  of  the  feal  of 
Lubec  in  all  their  publick  inftruments ;  and  this 
city  had  an  advocate  at  the  Imperial  Chamber  of 
Spire  to  take  care  of  the  intereft  of  the  Hans 
Towns ;  and  had  a  power  of  fummoning  all  the 
members  of  the  Hanfeatick  Body  to  meet  there  in 
cafes  which  concerned  their  common  intereft  :  and 
thefe  aflbeiated  towns  became  at  length  fo  confi- 
derable,  as  to  obtain  great  privileges  from  many 
Princes  in  Europe.  The  port-towns  they  chiefly 
reforted  to  abroad  were  London,  Narva,  Bruges, 
and  Bergen  in  Norway.  In  London  the  place 
where  their  ware-houfes  flood  was  called  the  Steel¬ 
yard,  becaufe  that  was  the  chief  merchandize  they 
dealt  in.  Thefe  merchants  did  not  only  apply 
themfelves  to  trade,  but  when  they  became  power¬ 
ful,  interefted  themfelves  in  moft  of  the  contro- 
verfies,  which  happened  between  the  northern 
Powers,  and  became  umpires  of  their  differences, 
their  fleet  being  fuperior  to  that  of  any  Prince  in 
that  part  of  the  world :  and  thus  they  continued 
to  flourifti  for  about  two  hundred  years,  till  the 
reft  of  the  nations  of.  Europe  applied  themfelves 
more  to  navigation,  and  to  import  and  export  mer¬ 
chandize  in  their  own  bottoms ;  and  then  this  fo- 
ciety  began  to  decline,  and  is  at  prefent  difiblved  : 
but  there  are  however  feveral  of  the  Hans  Towns 
ftill  conffderable  for  their  trade,  fuch  as  Dantzick, 
Lubec,  and  Hamburgh,  as  may  be  obferved  in 
the  defeription  of  thofe  places. 

AUSTRIA. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Contains  a  defeription  of  the  circle  of  Auflriay  with 
CHAP.  the  provinces  included  in  it. 

IX. 

Auftria.  'Y'Y’  TIT  H IN  the  circle  of  Auftria  are  con- 
\/V/  tained  not  only  the  archdukedom  of  Au- 

Bounds  Y  Y  ftria,  but  the  dutch ies  of  Styria,  Carin- 
and  extent 
of  Auftria. 
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thia,  Carniola  ;  the  counties  of  Goreitz,  Cilley,  CHAP, 
and  Tyrol ;  and  the  bifhopricks  of  Brixen  and  IX’m 
Trent,  which  territories  are  bounded  by  Bohemia  Auftria. 
and  Moravia  on  the  north ;  by  the  kingdom  of '  v 
Hungary  on  the  eaft ;  by  the  dominions  of  the  re- 
publick  of  Venice  towards  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Ba¬ 
varia  towards  the  weft ;  and  are  in  length  from 
eaft  to  weft  near  three  hundred  miles,  and  about 
two  hundred  from  north  to  fouth.  It  received  the 
name  of  Auftria,  or  Oftria,  on  account  of  its  eaftern 
fituation,  with  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  was  anciently  called  Pannonia  Superior.  After 
the  Romans  quitted  it,  the  Boiarii  polfeflTed  them¬ 
felves  of  the  country,  and  it  became  part  of  the  great 
dukedom  of  Bavaria.  The  Emperor  Otho  firft  e- 
refted  it  into  a  feparate  marquifate  ;  and  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Rodolph  I.  made  his  fon  Albert  the  firft 
Arch-duke  of  Auftria,  a  title  which  was  never  given 
to  any  other  principality,  as  I  can  learn.  From  the 
time  Auftria  was  ere&ed  into  an  archdutchy,  it 
increafed  in  grandeur  every  day  ;  for  not  only  the 
countries  of  Carinthia,  Styria,  Tyrol,  and  Alfatia 
were  added  to  it,  but  by  the  marriage  of  Maximi¬ 
lian  of  Auftria,  with  Mary  of  Burgundy,  the 
feventeen  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  with 
the  Franche  Comte  were  added  to  his  dominions :  DmlIon< 
and  by  the  marriage  of  Philip,  fon  of  the  faid 
Maximilian,  with  Jane  of  Spain,  great  part 
of  Spain,  with  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  Spanifti 
dominions  in  America,  devolved  on  the  Auftrian 
family. 

Auftria  Proper  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Towns  in 
Lower  Auftria.  The  Lower  Auftria  is  fo  called  Lower  Au- 
from  being  fituated  lower  down  the  Danube  than  ftna* 
the  other,  and  is  feparated  from  the  Higher  by  the 
river  Ens,  which  falls  into  the  Danube  near  a  city 
of  the  fame  name. 

The  chief  towns  in  Lower  Auftria,  are,  i.  Vi-  yjenna< 
enna,  or  Wien,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and 
the  metropolis  of  the  Empire,  fituate  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  Danube,  on  a  branch  of  that  river, 
which  here  divides  itfelf  into  many  ftreams,  form¬ 
ing  feveral  fmall  iflands.  The  river  W  ien,  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  place,  flows  on  the  eaft  part 
of  the  city,  falling  into  the  Danube  a  little  below 
it.  Vienna  lies  in  the  latitude  of  forty-eight  de¬ 
grees  twenty  minutes,  fixteen  degrees  odd  minutes 
to  the  eaftward  of  London.  The  city  itfelf  with¬ 
in  the  walls  is  not  three  Englifh  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference.  It  is  divided  by  twelve  baftions,  ten 
whereof  are  towards  the  land,  and  two  on  the 
north-fide  towards  the  river,  and  has  held  out  fe¬ 
veral  fieges  againft  the  Turks ;  the  laft  of  which 
was  in  the  year  1683,  when  the  place  was  reduced 
to  extremity,  and  relieved  in  a  very  critical  hour  by 
John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland.  This  town 
is  fortified  after  the  modern  way  ;  but  there  are 
many  ftronger  in  the  Emperor’s  dominions,  the 
brave  defence  it  has  feveral  times  made  againft  the 
numerous  forces  of  the  Turks,  may  rather  be  a- 
feribed  to  the  number  and  goodnefs  of  the  German 
troops  in  the  town,  and  the  vigilance  of  their  Ge¬ 
nerals,  both  within  and  without,  than  to  the  fine- 
nefs  of  the  fortification  ;  but  probably  it  will  not 
endure  a  fiege  thefe  many  years  again,  now  the 
Germans  have  extended  their  frontiers  fo  far  be¬ 
yond  it,  and  have  fuch  towns  as  Buda  and  Bel¬ 
grade  between  them  and  the  enemy. 

The  ftreets  of  the  town  are  rather  narrow  than 
wide,  and  the  h’oufes  built  of  ftone,  ufually  five  or 
fix  ftories  high,  and  flat  roofed,  and  they  have  three 
or  four  cellars  one  under  another.  The  principal 
publick  buildings  taken  notice  of  by  travellers  are, 
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THE  GERM 

C  K  A  P.  j.  The  Imperial  palace,  confiding  of  twomagni- 
I*\  ficent  courts,  and  a  third  which  is  lefs,  being  the 

Auftria.  ioC]gingS  Gf  the  pages,  the  whole  very  richly  fur- 

1  nifhed.  The  churches  and  convents  of  the  Car¬ 

melites,  Francifcans,  Benedidtines,  and  the  church 
of  the  Auftin  friars,  are  much  admired,  the  model 
of  the  lad  being  taken  from  that  of  the  holy  houfe 
atLoretto.  The  Jefuits  colleges  particularly  are 
very  fine  here,  as  in  all  other  popifh  countries  ; 
and  before  one  of  them  dands  a  column  of  copper 
upon  a  pededal  of  white  done,  with  the  bleffed 
Virgin  on  the  top  of  it.  On  the  pillar  are  feveral 
infcriptions,  declaring  that  Audria  is  dedicated  to 
her  patronage  by  his  Imperial  Majedy.  But  a- 
mong  others,  here  is  a  convent  of  Scots,  for  hither 
it  feems  thofe  of  that  nation  ufed  to  refort  in  their 
pilgrimages  to  Jerulalem  ;  and  one  of  their  faints 
being  murdered  in  this  country,  obtained  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  martyrdom.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  is 
much  edeemed  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  but 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen  is  held  to  be  the  mod 
beautiful  and  magnificent  of  any  in  the  city,  the 
fteeple  whereof  is  465  foot  in  height.  The 
church  looks  dark  and  gloomy,  occafioned  by  the 
painted  glafs  in  the  windows;  but  this  fome  think 
makes  it  appear  more  venerable  and  proper  to  in- 
fpire  devotion.  In  this  church  are  feveral  noble 
monuments  of  Princes  and  great  men,  and  near 
one  of  the  doors  they  fhew  a  done  in  the  wall, 
which  they  relate  is  one  of  thofe  with  which 
St.  Stephen  wasdoned  to  death,  which  is  worn 
very  fmooth  by  the  fuperditious  people’s  touching 
and  droaking  it. 

The  univerfity  of  this  city  is  inferior  to  few, 
either  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  the  number 
of  its  dudents,  or  their  accommodations  and  pri¬ 
vileges.  Albertus  the  third  founded  it  about 
four  hundred  years  ago,  didinguifhing  the  dudents 
into  four  divisions  ;  1.  That  of  Audria  ;  2.  that 
of  the  Rhine;  3.  the  clafs  of  Hungarians;  and 
4.  the  Saxons.  And  under  one  or  other  of  thefe  he 
comprehended  all  nations ;  particularly  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  faid  to  belong  to  this  of 
Saxony.  And  it  is  obferved  that  there  are  at  this 
day  a  very  great  variety  of  nations  in  this  uni¬ 
verfity,  as  there  are  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  where  you  fee  Greeks,  Tranfilvanians,  Scla- 
vonians,  Turks,  Tartars,  Hungarians,  Croats, 
Germans,  Polanders,  Spaniards,  French  and  Ita¬ 
lians  in  their  refpedtive  habits :  and  furely  to  re- 
fide  in  a  city  which  is  in  a  manner  the  rendezvous 
of  all  people,  mud  be  no  inconfiderable  advantage 
to  an  inquifitive  traveller,  who  defires  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  date  of  the  world. 

The  Imperial  library  at  Vienna  is  in  high  e- 
deem,  which  contains  upwards  of  fourfcore  thou- 
fand  volumes,  it  is  faid  ;  and  amongd  the  red, 
their  manufcripts  in  Hebrew,  Syriack,  Arabick, 
Turkifh,  Armenian,  Coptick,  and  Chinefe,  are 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  world  :  particularly  there 
is  a  fair  Greek  manufcript  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  written  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  in  gold 
letters  upon  purple.  Here  are  alfo  many  thoufand 
of  Greek,  Roman  and  Gothick  coins  and  me¬ 
dals  ;  befides  which,  the  Emperor  has  a  collection  of 
numberlefs  curiofities  in  art  and  nature,  the  cata¬ 
logue  whereof  makes  a  large  folio,  to  which  there¬ 
fore  I  mud  refer  my  reader.  The  fuburbs  of  Vienna, 
like  thofe  of  London  and  other  great  towns,  are 
larger  than  the  city  itfelf ;  particularly  there  is  a 
large  fuburb  called  Leopolddat,  divided  from  it 
by  a  little  plain,  and  the  river  Danube,  where 
dand  the  houfes  of  the  nobility  and  perfons  of 
VOL.  II. 
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quality  magnificently  built.  When  the  city  was  CHAP, 
founded  is  very  uncertain,  but  the  Romans  had  a  1X-. 
fortrefs  here,  or  very  near  the  place  where  the  city  Audria. 
nows  dands,  called  Vindomina,  or  Vindobona  ;and  ■* 

that  which  inclines  people  to  think  Vienna  dands 
on  the  fame  fpot  of  ground,  are  the  many  Roman 
antiquities  which  are  found  hereabouts.  The  city 
did  not  make  any  figure  till  about  the  year  1 192, 
when  it  was  enlarged  and  furrounded  with  a  wall 
by  the  Marquis  of  Audria,  which  it  is  faid  he 
was  enabled  to  do  by  the  money  he  received  for 
the  ranfom  of  King  Richard  I.  of  England; 
whom  he  furprized,  and  made  prifoner  in  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  Holy  Land. 

The  country  about  Vienna  is  very  fruitful,  and  Produceof 
the  city  is  all'o  well  fupplied  by  the  Danube; 
wine  of  thirty  forts  imported  from  Hungary  and  Vienna^ 
Italy,  or  of  the  growth  of  Germany,  may  be 
drank  here  ;  and  they  have  befides,  a  good  fort 
of  beer :  fheep  and  oxen  they  receive  from  Hun* 
gary  and  the  bonders  of  Turky  for  the  fupply  of 
the  city;  Audria  itfelf  is  not  very  well  docked 
with  cattle.  They  have  not  only  fait  enough  for 
their  own  ufe,  but  the  Emperor  draws  a  good  re¬ 
venue  from  the  falt-works  of  Haldadt  in  Audria. 

The  fielh  of  wild  boars  is  edeemed  a  delicious 
difh  here,  their  fat  being  equal  to  that  of  our 
venifon;  and  the  hunting  this  animal  is  one  of 
their  chief  recreations.  They  have  alfo  hares, 
partridges,  pheafants,  and  other  game  in  their 
fields  and  forelfs,  fome  of  which  we  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  here.  As  to  fifh,  the  Danube  fur- 
nifhes  them  in  great  plenty  with  the  bed,  fuch 
as  carp,  tench,  trouts,  jacks,  eels,  lampreys  and 
creviffes,  and  there  is  a  fifh  called  Scheiden,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  Salmon.  Their  larger  fiih  are  called  Hau- 
fons,  being  about  twenty  foot  long,  and  not  un¬ 
like  a  durgeon  in  their  tade,  fuppofed  to  come 
up  from  the  Black  Sea.  From  Venice  they  are 
furnifhed  with  cyders,  with  falted  and  pickled 
fifh  and  trouts,  as  well  as  with  oranges,  lemons, 
and  other  fruits. 

The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  live  luxurioufiy,  and 
are  pretty  much  addi&ed  to  feafiing  and  carou- 
fing,  dancing  and  fencing  are  their  ordina¬ 
ry  recreation  within  doors ;  and  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  when  the  feveral  branches  of  the  Danube  are 
frozen  over,  and  the  ground  covered  with  fnow, 
the  ladies  take  their  recreation  in  fledges  of  diffe¬ 
rent  fhapes,  fuch  as  griffins,  tygers,  fwans,  fcol- 
lop  fhells,  &c.  Here  the  lady  fits  dreffed  in  vel¬ 
vet  lined  with  rich  furs,  and  adorned  with  laces 
and  jewels,  having  on  her  head  a  velvet  cap ;  and 
the  fledge  is  drawn  by  one  horfe,  fet  off  with 
plumes  of  feathers,  ribbands,  and  bells  :  and  as 
this  diverfion  is  taken  chiefly  in  the  night-time, 
foot-men  ride  before  the  fledge  with  torches,  and 
a  gentleman  fitting  on  the  fledge  behind,  guides 
the  horfe.  The  winters  are  much  feverer  at  Vienna 
than  at  London  ;  though  the  latitude  of  London  is 
three  or  four  degrees  further  north  ;  but  then  th© 
weather  is  more  conftant  and  fevere  there :  and 
they  cloath  themfclves  fo  well  with  furs  and  warm 
caps  in  the  day-time,  and  cover  themfelves  with 
feather-beds  in  the  night,  that  they  are  not  very 
fenfible  of  the  difference,  efpecially  having  fuch 
plenty  of  good  wine  in  their  cellars.  But  it  is 
time  to  take  leave  of  Vienna;  I  fhall  only  ob- 
ferve  further,  that  there  are  magazines  of  naval 
flores,  and  Ihips  of  war  fitted  out  frequently  to 
ferve  upon  the  Danube  againft  the  Turks,  which 
makes  it  fometimes  have  the  face  of  a  fea-port, 
though  it  lies  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  ocean. 

10  t  2.  Baden, 
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Auftria. 


Baden. 


Hayn- 

burg. 


Haynburg,  or  Haimburg,  fituate  on  the  ut- 


Tuln. 


Krembs. 


c  2.  Baden,  a  town  in  Lower  Auftria,  fo  called 

from  the  natural  baths  which  rife  here,  is  fituate 
in  a  plain  about  eighteen  miles  to  the  fouthward 
of  Vienna;  it  is  a  neat  little  city  furrounded  by 
a  wall,  and  much  reforted  to  on  account  of  its 
waters,  which  the  German  phyficians  are  of  opi¬ 
nion,  will  cure  moft  diftempers  incident  to  the 
head,  as  head-aches,  dimnefs  of  fight,  deafnefs, 
&c.  and  it  is  recommended  alfo  as  a  remedy  for 
the  gout,  if  drank,  in  time,  as  well  as  for  the  drop- 
fy,  and  other  chronical  diftempers 
3  ,  _ 

moft  limits  of  Auftria  towards  Hungary,  fouth  of 
the  Danube,  and  about  thirty  miles  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  Vienna,  anciently  the  metropolis  of  Au- 
ftria,  and  the  feat  of  the  Duke,  when  it  had  a 
fiourifhing  trade  ;  but  by  the  removal  of  the  court, 
and  the  incurfions  of  the  Hungarian  malecontents, 
is  now  reduced  to  a  declining  condition  ;  but  ftill 
they  have  plenty  of  corn  and  wine,  which  they 
tranlport  to  other  countries.  4.  Tuln,  an  ancient 
town,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  weftward  of 
Vienna,  fituate  on  a  little  river  of  the  fame  name, 
which  falls  into  the  Danube  five  miles  below  it. 
It  is  faid  to  ftand  in  a  healthful  plentiful  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  travellers  relate  that  it  is  very  ill  ac¬ 
commodated  with  provifion  notwithftanding.  5. 
Krembs,  Cremefia ,  fituate  on  the  river  Krembs, 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  Danube,  forty  miles  weft 
of  Vienna,  a  large  well  built  town,  and  has  a 
good  trade,  particularly  at  the  two  annual  fairs, 
which  laft  fourteen  days  each,  when  their  ftreets 
are  crouded  with  merchants  from  ail  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Hungary,  and  Poland. 

The  chief  towns  in  Upper  Auftria  are,  1.  Lintz, 
or  Lyncia,  the  capital  of  the  province,  lying  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  Danube,  an  hundred  miles 
eaft  of  Vienna,  a  place  the  moft  pleafantly  fitu- 
ated  in  the  Emperor’s  dominions.  His  Imperial 
Majefty  hath  a  palace  here,  as  have  moft  of  the 
Auftrian  nobility,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  which  fuburb  is  joined  to  the  city  by  a 
bridge  :  here  the  nobility  ufbally  fpend  their  fum- 
mer,  and  hither  the  Emperor  retired  during  the 
laft  fiege  of  Vienna.  The  town  is  well  built  of 
ftone,  and  has  a  fpacious  market-place.  As  to 
publick  buildings,  the  Emperor’s  palace,  the 
church,  and  a  monaftery  of  Capuchins,  are  all 
that  travellers  take  notice  of;  and  of  thefe  they 
do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  be  particular. 
2.  Ens,  or  Enfium,  fituate  on  a  river  of  the  fame 
name,  which  falls  into  the  Danube  two  miles  be¬ 
low  it,  and  is  about  fourfcore  miles  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  Vienna.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  built  in  the 
place  where  Laureacum  flood,  fome  time  the  feat 
of  the  Roman  Emperors ;  it  was  formerly  govern¬ 
ed  by  it’s  own  Count,  till  the  Emperor  Rodolph 
I.  purchafed  it,  and  annexed  it  to  the  dutchy  ^ 
of  Auftria.  There  are  feveral  other  great  towns 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Auftria,  fuch  as  Stain,  Everd- 
ing,  Freiftadt,  Steyr  and  Wells,  whofe  fituation 
will  be  found  in  the  map  annexed  to  this  volume  ; 
and  fince  travellers  have  not  thought  fit  to  give 
us  any  farther  defcription  of  them,  it  maybe  fuf- 
ficient  to  name  them. 


STYRIA  and  CILLEY. 

Sty na, the  ^  g  ^  HE  dutchy  of  Styria,  or  Steymarck,  in 
and  ex*  8  which  I  include  the  county  of  Cilley,  is 
tent,  ‘  .  JL  bounded  by  Auftria  on  the  north  \  by 


Towns  in 
Upper 
Auftria. 
Lintz. 


Ens. 


Hungary  and  Sclavonia  on  the  eaft;  by  Carin-  CH  AP, 
thiaand  Carniola  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Saltfburg  <4  TVa  and 
on  the  weft  ;  extending  in  length  an  hundred  cilley. 
miles  from  eaft  to  weft;  and  in  breadth  in  fome  ^ — v — -j 
places  eighty,  and  in  others  not  forty  miles  from 
north  to  fouth.  Styria  is  divided  into  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Styria,  in  regard  to  the  courfe  of  the 
river  Muer. 

In  the  L.ower  Styria  the  chief  towns  are,  1.  Gratz. 
Gratz,  the  capital  of  the  Dukedom,  fituate  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Muer,  in  a  pleafant  fruitful 
country,  fourfcore  miles  fouth  of  Vienna.  It  is  a 
well-built  city,  regularly  fortified,  and  defended 
by  a  caftle  which  Hands  on  a  high  hill,  and  is  the 
Arch-duke’s  palace.  2.  Rakerfburg,  a  ftrong  R?kerf_ 
fortrefs  on  the  banks  of  the  Muer,  twenty-eight  burg, 
miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Gratz.  3.  Pettaw,  Pettaw. 
Petovhim ,  fituate  on  the  river  Drave,  thirty  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Gratz.  It  was  anciently  a  Roman 
city,  and  at  prefent  is  a  Bifhop’s  See  under  the 
Archbifhop  of  Saltfburg,  but  very  much  upon  the 
decline.  4.  Marldburg,  fituate  on  the  Drave,  Markf- 
twenty  miles  weft  of  Pettaw,  formerly  the  ca-  burg, 
pital  of  a  country,  till  purchafed  by  the  Auftrian 
family. 

In  the  Earldom  of  Cilley,  which  lies  fouth  of  QUey 
the  river  Drave,  extending  to  the  banks  of  the 
Save,  the  chief  town  is  Cilley,  or  Celia,  an  old 
town  of  tolerable  ftrength,  once  the  capital  of  a 
territory  governed  by  its  own  Earls,  but  now  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and 
united  to  Styria ;  it  is  fituate  on  the  river  Soana, 
which  a  little  below  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Save. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  place  of  fome  con- 
fideration  formerly,  on  account  of  the  Roipan  an¬ 
tiquities  which  are  daily  found  there. 

In  the  Upper  Styria  the  chief  towns  are,  1.  Ju-  [uden- 
denburg,  fituate  in  a  pleafant  fruitful  country,  burg, 
on  the  river  Muer,  fifty  miles  weft  of  Gratz,  a 
fair  well-built  town,  in  which  is  a  palace  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Dukes  of  Styria.  2.  Ilenartz,  fo  ifenartz. 
called  from  its  mines  and  forges  of  iron,  faid  by 
a  Styrian  writer  to  afford  fteel  enough  for  all 
Germany ;  but  the  mines  are  really  very  confi- 
derable,  and  were  difcovered  in  the  year  712,  ha¬ 
ving  been  wrought  in  ever  fince  without  any 
fenfible  decay.  The  town  is  fituate  on  the  little 
river  Saltza,  about  twenty  four  miles  to  thenorth- 
eaft  of  Judenburg.  The  other  towns  mentioned 
in  Upper  Styria  by  Geographers,  are  Lewben, 
Rotenman,  Bruck,  Seckaw  and  Knittlefield  ;  but 
they  do  not  leem  to  think  them  worth  a  particu¬ 
lar  defcription. 

In  the  Lower  Styria  there  is  plenty  of  corn,  Produce  of 
wine,  fruits,  fifh  and  venifon  ;  the  Upper  Styria  Styria. 
is  more  mountainous,  where  the  natives  feed  large 
flocks  of  fheep,  which  afford  good  wool.  Their 
valleys  are  rich,  and  flocked  with  herds  of  black 
cattle,  and  the  air  much  more  healthful  than  in 
the  Lower  Styria,  where  the  Hungarian  fever  and 
peftilence  are  too  common.  There  are  no  vine¬ 
yards  in  this  part  of  the  country,  but  they  import 
the  little  wine  they  ufe  from  abroad.  Their  u- 
fual  drink  is  poor  fmall  beer,  and  at  the  tables  of 
the  quality  they  have  a  fharp  thin  wine  brought 
out  of  the  Lower  Styria.  The  natives  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  frequently  troubled  with  a  Struma,  or 
fwelling  on  their  throats  or  chins  to  a  monftrous  de¬ 
gree.  Ortelius  relates,  that  as  he  travelled  from 
Vienna  to  Venice,  he  met  one  who  had  fuch  a 
fwelling  on  his  chin,  that  from  his  ears  down  to 
his  breaft  was  as  broad  as  his  fhoulders  ;  and  their 
poor  women  are  ufually  troubled  with  thefe  ex- 

crefcences 
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CHAP,  crefcences  to  that  degree,  that  they  are  forced  to 
c  Ix-  throw  them  over  their  fhouiders  when  they  fuckle 
L’Hev  <tnd  £he*r  children.  This  epidemical  diftemper  is  fup- 
pofed  to  proceed  from  the  l'now  water  they  drink, 
which  falls  from  the  mountains  ;  for  the  nobility 
and  better  fort  of  people,  who  drink  wine  and  o- 
ther  ftrong  liquors,  are  l'eldom  troubled  with  it. 


C  A  R  I  N  T  H  I  A. 


Extent 

and 

bounds  of 
Carinthia. 


Chief 

towns. 


St.  Veit. 


F  ta  ""^HE  dukedom  of  Carinthia  is  bounded  by 
Styria  and  Saltfburg  on  the  north,  by 
B  Styria  on  the  eaft,  by  Carniola  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  Tyrol  otvthe  weft  ;  extending  an 
hundred  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
about  thirty  from  north  to  fouth.  The  country 
is  mountainous  and  barren,  and  the  air  cold,  but 
plentifully  watered  with  lakes  and  rivers  ;  the 
river  Drave  particularly  runs  crofs  this  province, 
receiving  many  other  leffer  ftreams  into  it.  The 
chief  towns  are  St.  Veit,  Villach,  Clagenfurt, 
Gurck,  Lavanmund,  St.  Andrews,  and  Freyfac. 

St.  Veit,  the  chief  town,  (fo  called  from  a  Saint 
of  that  name,  who  is  faid  to  have  preached  the 
gofpel  here  during  the  perfecution  of  Dioclefian,) 
ftands  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  Wi- 
litz  and  Glac,  in  a  fruitful  vale,  eight  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Gratz,  and  as  many  fouth  of  Ens.  It 
was  anciently  a  Bilhop’s  See,  but  now  only  vene¬ 
rable  for  it’s  antiquity.  Not  far  from  it  may  be 
feen  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Saal,  de- 
ftroyed  by  Attila  the  Hun.  2.  Gurk,  a  Bi- 
fhop’s  See,  fituate  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name, 
eight  miles  north  of  St.  Veit.  3.  Lavemund,  fi¬ 
tuate  on  the  river  Lavant,  in  a  pleafant  valley, 
ten  miles  eaft  of  Styria,  is  a  fmall  city,  and  a 
Bifhop’s  See,  fubjedt  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Saltf¬ 
burg.  4.  Clagenfurt  efteemed  the  prettied:  town 
in  Carinthia,  being  of  a  fquare  form,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  wall,  adorned  with  a  handfom  pi¬ 
azza,  and  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  is 
diftant  about  ten  miles  from  St.  Veit. 


CARNIOLA  and  WIN- 
DESMARCH. 


Carniola,  A’"  f  “A  H  E  dutchy  of  Carniola  with  Windef- 
bounds  ’  I  march,  or  the  marquifate  of  Windes,  is 

and  ex-  Jl  bounded  on  the  north  by  Carinthia  and 

tent'  Cilley,  on  the  eaft  by  Croatia,  and  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains  which  feparate  it  from  the  territories 
of  Venice  on  the  fouth  ;  extending  an  hundred  and 
ten  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  forty  from 
north  to  fouth. 

Divifion.  This  province  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Carniola,  the  Windefmarch,  and  the  coun- 
Chief  ty  of  Goritia.  The  chief  towns  of  Upper  Car- 
towns.  niola  are  Laubach,  Crainburg  and  Bifchoffslack. 
In  the  Lower  are  Oberlaubach  and  Zirknitz.  In 
Windefmarch  the  chief  towns  are  Metling  and 
Rudolphfworth.  And  the  chief  town  of  Goritia 
is  of  the  fame  name. 

Laubach.  i.  Laubach,  or  Lay  bach,  the  capital  of  Car¬ 
niola,  is  fituate  on  the  banks  of  a  little  river  of 
the  fame  name,  which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
Save  ten  miles  lower,  and  lies  thirty  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Triefte.  It  is  a  Bilhop’s  See,  well  built 
Crain.  ar>d  populous,  and  defended  by  a  caftle.  2.  Crain¬ 
burg.  burg  lituate  on  the  Save,  twenty  miles  north- 
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weft  of  Laubach.  3.  lack,  or  Bifchoffslack,  a  C  H  A  P. 
well  built  town,  ten  miles  fouth  of  Crainburg.  ,x- 
4-  Zirknitz,  a  town  in  itfelf  not  conftderabie,  but  ^[‘wn- 
for  the  lake  to  which  it  communicates  it’s  name,  defmarch. 
from  hence  called  the  Zirknitzer-fca,  or  Lacus  -v— j 

Circonienfis,  which  is  about  fixteen  German  miles  L?c,k\ 
in  length,  and  eight  in  breadth,  encompafled  on  ^  remark 
all  fides  with  mountains.  In  the  month  of  June  £ble  lake, 
annually,  this  lake  retires  under  ground,  through 
a  great  many  large  holes  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
returns  again  in  September  with  great  violence, 
fpouting  and  throwing  up  it’s  waters  through  the 
holes  and  cracks  in  the  earth  to  the  heigh ch  of  a 
pike,  till  it  has  covered  the  whole  fpace  it  left. 

When  the  water  retreats,  the  earth  is  fuddenly 
covered  with  grafs,  yielding  pafture  for  cattle  and 
wild  beafts,  which  feed  on  it,  and  return  to  the 
foreft  again  when  the  water  begins  to  rife.  At 
the  retiring  of  the  waters  there  are  found  great 
quantities  of  fifh,  as  carp,  tench,  eels,  & c.  which 
the  country  people  take  with  their  hands  in  the 
mud,  and  yet  the  lake  is  as  well  ftocked  with  fifh 
the  fucceeding  year  as  it  was  before.  The  natives 
can  give  no  account  that  this  water  ever  failed  to 
rife  or  fall  annually  as  above  related  ;  neither  do 
any  of  them  pretend  to  give  any  account  of  the 
occafion  or  original  of  it.  5.  Oberlaubach,  a  oberlau- 
town  about  fixteen  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Lau-  bach, 
bach,  confiderable  for  it’s  trade  in  Italian  goods, 
which  from  hence  are  difperfed  all  over  Germa¬ 
ny.  6.  Metling,  the  chief  town  in  Windefmarch,  Metling. 
fituate  on  the  frontiers  of  Croatia,  thirty-five  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Cilley,  and  twenty-five  eaft  of  the 
lake  of  Zirknitz,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  it’s 
having  been  plundered  feveral  times  by  the  Turks. 

7.  Rudolphworth,  or  Newftat,  fituate  on  the  ri-  Newflat. 
ver  Gurk,  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Metling,  an 
ancient  town  honoured  with  great  privileges,  and 
famous  for  the  beft  wine  in  the  country. 

Goritia  is  a  fmall  diftridt,  part  of  Friuli,  but  Goritia. 
fubjedt  to  the  Emperor,  which  occalions  it’s  being 
introduced  here,  for  the  reft  of  Friuli  is  under 
the  Venetians,  and  will  be  deferibed  in  another 
place.  The  chief  town  of  Goritia  is  Goritz,  or  Goritz. 
Gortz,  fituate  on  the  river  Lizono,  twenty  miles 
from  the  gulph  of  Venice,  and  fifty  weftward  of 
Laubach,  conjectured  to  be  the  Roman  Noricia. 

It  was  taken  by  the  Venetians  in  1608,  and  re¬ 
covered  by  the  Emperor  the  year  after,  in  whofe 
pofleflion  it  now  remains. 

The  Emperor  alfo  having  made  himfelf  mafter  Trieile,  a 
of  Triefte  in  the  province  of  Karftia,  or  as  fome  Sea-port, 
fay,  Friuli,  this  town  alfo  muft  be  taken  notice 
of  here.  Triefte  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  in 
the  gulph  of  Venice,  to  which  it  gives  name.  It 
is  a  fmall  town,  but  has  the  honour  of  being  a 
Bifhop’s  See,  under  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia.  The 
Emperor  is  much  fet  upon  making  it  a  free  port, 
and  turning  the  trade  of  the  Levant  that  way, 
which  would  be  a  vaft  detriment  to  the  Venetians ; 
but  he  does  not  feem  to  have  fucceeded  at  all  in 
thefe  fchemes  yet.  The  harbour  is  large  but  very 
unfafe,  and  perhaps  may  coft  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  labour  before  it  is  fit  to  receive  veflels  of  any 
burthen.  The  Emperor  took  this  place  from  the 
Venetians  in  the  year  1 507,  which  he  hath  pof- 
lefied  ever  fince. 

I  muft  here  alfo  take  notice  of  St.  Viet  am  St.  Viet,  a 
Flaum,  though  it  be  fituate  in  Iftria,  a  province  of  Sca-port. 
the  Venetians,  and  accounted  part  of  Italy,  be- 
caufe  it  is  at  prefen t  fubjedt  to  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ftria,  and  united  to  their  German  dominions.  St. 

Viet  is  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Flaum, 

which 
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which  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  gulph  of  Venice, 
and  (lands  thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Metling.  It 
is  a  place  of  fome  (Irength  ;  being  furrounded  by 
a  wall  and  a  ditch,  and  defended  by  a  caftle :  and 
this  is  another  port  whereby  the  Imperialifts  pro- 
pofe  the  eftablifhing  a  trade  with  the  countries  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  country  of  Carniola  is  mountainous,  but 
agreeably  diverfified  by  a  mixture  of  large  plea- 
fant  valleys,  affording  plenty  of  corn  and  wine  : 
it  is  well  watered  by  abundance  of  good  rivers, 
particularly  the  Save,  the  Layback,  and  the  Gurck. 
The  Save  rifes  in  the  weft,  and  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  province.  The  ancient  inhabitants 
are  held  to  be  the  Carni,  a  Scythian  nation,  who 
were  fubdued  by  the  Romans  under  Augustus. 
The  marquifles  of  Bavaria  afterwards  became 
mafters  of  this  country,  being  ftiled  Margraves  of 
Crainburg  ;  and  having  pafied  through  feveral 
other  hands,  it  came  to  Ottaker  King  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  who  being  killed  in  a  war  againft  the  Em¬ 
peror  Rodolph  I.  the  Emperor  leized  on  his 
territories,  and  gave  them  to  Main  hart  Duke 
of  Carinthia,  and  Count  of  Tyrol  ;  upon  the 
death  of  which  Prince,  the  Emperor  Lodowick 
the  fourth,  made  Carniola  a  dukedom,  and  con¬ 
ferred  it  on  the  Dukes  of  Auftria  Hapfburg,  from 
whom  the  prefent  Emperor  derives  his  right,  and 
ftiles  himfelf  Duke  of  Carniola. 

The  prefent  inhabitants  of  Carniola  are  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Germans,  Italians  and  Sclavonians  ;  they 
generally  fpeak  the  High-dutch  in  towns,  except 
Laubach,  where  the  Italian  prevails,  but  neither 
of  them  is  fpoken  with  any  purity  ;  and  in  the 
villages  the  peafants  fpeak  a  kind  of  Sclavonian, 
or  Wendifh  ;  but  their  ads  of  ftate,  law  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  inftruments,  are  all  in  the  High- 
Dutch,  or  German  tongue. 

As  for  the  country  of  Windefmarch,  it  is 
mountainous  and  barren,  inhabited  by  the  de¬ 
fendants  of  the  ancient  Veneti,  the  moft  confi- 
derable  branch  of  the  Sclavonian  nation,  who 
ftill  fpeak  pure  Sclavonian,  without  any  mixture 
of  the  German  Language. 

TYROL  and  BRIXEN. 


TYROL,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Rhre- 
tia  Superior,  is  bounded  by  Bavaria  and 
part  of  Suabia  to  the  north,  by  Carin¬ 
thia  and  Friuli  towards  the  eaft,  by  the  Grifons 
and  Trent  towards  the  fouth,  and  by  Switzerland 
on  the  weft  ;  extending  about  an  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
fixty  from  north  to  fouth.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Eifeck,  the  Inn,  and  the  Etfch  or  Adige, 
which  laft  river  rifes  in  this  province,  and  flows 
through  the  territories  of  Venice. 

The  county  of  Tyrol  is  ufually  fubdivided  into 
Tyrol  Proper,  the  bifhoprick  of  Brixen,  and  the 
diftridls  of  Meran,  Pludentz,  Bregentz,  Feldkirk 
and  Montfort.  The  chief  towns  in  Tyrol  Proper 
are,  i.  Infpruck,  the  metropolis  and  ufual  refi- 
dence  of  the  ancient  Counts  of  Tyrol,  and  of  the 
prefent  governor ;  fituated  in  a  pleafant  valley,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Inn,  from  whence  it  takes 
it’s  name  ;  being  feventy  miles  north  of  Trent, 
and  about  eighty  fouth-weft  of  Saltfburg  ;  in  for- 
ty-feven  degrees  odd  minutes  north  latitude,  and 
eleven  degrees  odd  minutes  of  longitude,  reckon¬ 
ing  from  the  meridian  of  London.  The  town 
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is  generally  well  built,  efpecially  the  fuburbs, 
which  are  fcparated  from  the  city  by  a  river. 
The  cathedral  is  a  magnificent  fabrick  of  hewn 
ftone,  built  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  on 
the  top  whereof  (lands  a  vaft  portraiture  of  this 
Emperor  in  alabafter,  guarded  by  twenty-eight 
brazen  ftatues  of  other  great  Heroes  and  Prin- 
cefies,  all  of  larger  dimenfions  than  the  life,  and 
make  a  majeftic  appearance.  The  palace  is  a 
beautiful  ftrudture,  and  the  gardens  adjoining  ad¬ 
mirably  fine  ;  and  as  it  is  the  humour  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Princes,  more  than  any  other  nation,  to 
make  great  colle&ions  of  rarities  both  in  art  and 
nature,  here  a  curious  traveller  may  meet  with  a 
moft  agreeable  entertainment.  Among  other 
things,  here  are  a  vaft  colledlion  of  agats,  cryf- 
tal,  coral,  jafpers,  hyacinth,  turcois  ftones,  lumps 
of  virgin  gold  and  filver  as  dug  out  of  the  mines 
in  Germany,  ancient  coins  and  medals,  and  the 
arms  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  exactly  reprefented 
in  a  coat  of  diamonds  and  rubies,  &c.  About  a 
mile  from  the  town  (lands  the  ftrong  pleafant  fort 
of  Ombras,  built  for  the  Archduke  to  retire  to  in 
the  heat  of  fummer,  where  there  is  another  col¬ 
lection  of  rarities  fo  large,  that  they  are  the  fub- 
jedt  of  a  bulky  book. 

Near  the  city  of  Infpruck  (lands  the  famous 
monaftery  of  Vv'iltheim,  or  Wilden,  founded  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  legends  by  a  gigantick  Prince 
named  Haymon,  twelve  or  thirteen  foot  high, 
who  killed  a  mighty  dragon  that  infefted  the 
country.  A  ftory  of  equal  credit  with  a  thoufand 
others  of  the  like  nature.  2.  Hall,  called  Im’thall, 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  Hall  in  Saxony,  &c.  has  it’s 
name  from  the  falt-works  here,  and  is  fituate  on 
the  river  Inn,  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Infpruck. 
3.  Tyrol,  an  ancient  caftle,  which  gave  name  to 
the  whole  country,  but  is  of  no  confequence  at 
prefent. 

Brixen,  the  chief  town  of  the  bifhoprick  of 
that  name,  is  fituate  on  the  river  Eyfach,  about 
thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Infpruck.  The  Bi(hop 
is  a  Count  of  the  Empire,  and  invefted  with  the 
temporal  jurifdidlion,  but  there  lies  an  appeal  from 
hence  to  the  court  of  Tyrol.  The  city  is  fmall 
and  not  very  populous,  yet  is  pretty  much  reforted 
to  on  account  of  the  mineral  waters  near  it.  The 
diocefeof  this  bifhop  extends  about  forty  miles  in 
length,  and  thirty  in  breadth. 

The  little  diftridts  of  Meran,  Pludentz,  Ber- 
gentz,  Montfort  and  Feldkirk,  have  each  of  them 
a  town,  the  head  of  the  diftriCl  of  the  fame 
name  ;  but  travellers  have  not  thought  them 
worth  a  particular  defcription. 


TRENT. 


THE  territory  of  Trent  is  fometimes  ef-  Trent 
teemed  part  of  Italy  ;  but  the  Bifhop  be-  county, 
ing  a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  it  is  by  the 
Germans  accounted  part  of  the  circle  of  Auftria. 

The  country  is  fituate  among  the  Alps,  having 
Tyrol  on  the  north,  the  territories  of  the  ftate 
of  Venice  on  the  eaft  and  fouth,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Grifons  on  the  weft,  and  extends  fe¬ 
venty  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  fifty 
from  north  to  fouth,  the  river  Adige  running 
quite  crofs  it,  and  receiving  feveral  other  fmall  ri¬ 
vers  into  it  which  fall  from  the  mountains  on  each 
fide.  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Trent,  Tridenti-  Treat 
kmt  fituate  in  a  pleafant  valley,  on  the  banks  of  city. 
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C  H  A  T.  the  river  Adige,  bun  encompafled  with  high  moun- 
r  ^ tains  on  every  fide,  and  is  l'uppofed  to  have  ac- 
1  rent.  qUired  the  ancient  name  of  Tridentium,  (from 
'“'"v  "J  whence  the  modern  name  of  Trent  is  derived) 
from  three  (harp  piqued  hills  which  hangover  the 
city.  It  (lands  about  feventy  miles  fouth  of  In- 
fpruck :  and  being  thus  furrounded  with  moun¬ 
tains,  the  town  is  exceffive  hot  in  fummer  by  the 
reflection  of  the.fun  from  the  neighbouring  rocks ; 
and  the  cold  in  winter  is  laid  to  be  equally  into¬ 
lerable,  though  the  town  lies  in  the  latitude  of  for¬ 
ty-fix  degrees.  It  is  a  fmall  city,  furrounded  by  a 
lingle  wall,  but  pretty  well  built,  of  a  kind  of  red 
and  white  marble,  fuch  as  the  rock  is  whereon  it 
Hands.  The  bridge  over  the  Adige,  and  the  Bi- 
fhop’s  palace  are  much  admired  for  their  ftruCture 
by  the  natives,  but  have  nothing  extraordinary 
in  them.  The  cathedral  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Vigel,  is  reckoned  a  good  piece  of  architecture  ; 
and  the  Chapter  who  eleCt  the  Biffiop  confift  of 
noblemen  ;  the  Bifhop  is  fuffragan  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Aquileia,  and  a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  as  has  been 
obferved  already.  But  this  city  is  moll  remarkable 
for  the  council  held  here  with  fome  intermiffions 
from  the  year  1545,  to  the  year  1563  ;  where 
the  Pope  procured  the  doCtrines  taught  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  church  to  be  eftablilhed,  and  his  ufurpations, 
both  over  the  clergy  and  laity,  confirmed  :  but 
as  for  any  reformation  in  the  church,  which  was 
the  pretence  of  aftembling  the  council,  little  or 
nothing  was  done  on  this  head.  2.  The  fecond 
Pofen.  town  in  the  Bifhoprick  of  Trent  is  Pofen,  or 
Bolzano,  fituate  on  the  Adige,  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  Trent  :  a  place  of  good  trade,  where 
the  German  and  Italian  merchants  traffick  and 
exchange  their  merchandize,  efpecially  at  the  four 
fairs  which  are  held  here  every  year,  on  account 
whereof  great  privileges  have  been  granted  to  the 
place.  3.  Noveredo,  a  little  city,  famous  for  it’s 
trade  in  filk.  As  to  the  country  of  Trent  in  ge¬ 
neral,  it  produces  good  wine  and  oil,  cattle  and 
fruits.  Their  wine  is  well  tailed  and  ftrong  ;  but 
they  have  very  little  corn  or  grain  of  any  kind. 
Obferva-  Having  taken  a  view  of  the  fub-divifions  of 
tions  on  the  circle  of  Auftria,  or  of  the  feveral  countries 
the  circle  which  are  at  this  day  deemed  part  of  it,  I  fliall 
of  Auftria.  conc]ucfe  with  fome  general  obfervationsin  relation 
to  this  circle :  and  here  we  find,  that  though  Auftria 
be  enumerated  among  the  circles  of  the  Empire, 
it  is  fubjeCt  only  to  it’s  own  Prince,  and  does  not 
come  within  any  of  the  rules  and  orders  by  which 
the  other  circles  are  governed.  The  general  laws 
of  the  Empire,  or  ads  of  the  Diet,  do  not  affeft 
Auftria,  neither  is  it  obliged  to  contribute  to  any 
charge  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire  :  for  the 
Emperors  of  this  houfe  forefeeing  that  their  male 
line  might  fail,  or  at  lead  another  family  might 
be  eleCted  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  were  continu¬ 
ally  heaping  new  privileges  and  favours  on  this 
and  their  other  hereditary  countries,  that  if  they 
fhould  ever  come  to  be  feparated  from  the  Empire, 
they  might  be  formed  into  a  great  body,  and  be 
able  to  fubfift  independently  of  any  other  power. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.  particularly  by  his 
grant,  reciting,  that  all  men  naturally  defired  the 
prolperity  of  their  own  houfe,  decreed  that  Au¬ 
ftria  fhould  be  a  perpetual  fee  of  his  family,  which 
no  future  Emperor  fhould  deprive  them  of :  That 
the  Duke  of  Auftria  for  the  time  being,  fhould  be 
the  firft  and  mod  intimate  counfellor  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  without  whofe  knowledge  no  matters  of 
ftate  fhould  be  tranfadled  in  the  Empire  :  That 
the  dominions  of  Auftria  fhould  be  exempted 
VOL.  II.  Numb.  LV, 
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from  all  contributions  to  the  Empire  :  That  the  CHAP. 
Emperor  neverthelefs  fhould  affift  Auftria  againft  JX-_ 
it’s  enemies :  That  the  Archduke  fhould  not  be  Auftria. 
obliged  to  go  out  of  the  bounds  of  his  dominions  U 
to  receive  the  inveftiture  of  them,  but  it  fhould 
be  offered  him  in  his  own  territories  gratis  :  He 
fhould  be  at  liberty  to  come  to  the  Diet  or  not  : 

And  the  Emperor  fhould  have  no  power  to  inter¬ 
meddle  in  his  dominions,  or  difpofe  of  any  fees 
there  :  Nor  fhould  the  fubjeCts  of  Auftria  be 
drawn  from  home  to  anfwer  in  the  courts  of  the 
Empire.  That  from  the  fentence  of  the  Arch¬ 
duke  there  fhould  lie  no  appeal :  and  he  might  tax 
his  fubjeCts  at  pleafure.  That  he  might  create 
Earls,  Barons  ,  and  Gentlemen.  And  laftly,  in 
cafe  the  male  line  of  his  houfe  failed,  his  domini¬ 
ons  fhould  go  to  the  females,  according  to  their 
feniority  ;  and  if  there  fhould  be  no  females,  the 
laft  pofTefTor  might  difpofe  of  them  by  will.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  Emperors  have  ordered  that  their  heredi¬ 
tary  dominions  fhould  never  be  difmembered  or 
difunited,  but  ftiould  always  be  fubjeCt  to  one 
head,  and  defcend  as  the  dominions  of  Auftria 
defcend.  Thus  the  hereditary  countries  belonging 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  will  be  a  noble  dominion 
of  themfelves,  if  another  family  fhould  happen  to 
be  advanced  to  the  Empire.  On  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  for  any  Prince  who  (hall  be 
eledted  Emperor,  when  the  hereditary  dominions 
are  feparated  from  the  Empire,  to  maintain  that 
grandeur  and  fuperiority  over  the  reft  of  the  Prin¬ 
ces  of  Europe,  and  the  German  princes  in  par¬ 
ticular,  which  the  Emperors  have  hitherto  done. 
Infomuch  that  fome  apprehend  if  this  ftiould  ever 
happen  to  be  the  cafe,  the  union  that  has  hither¬ 
to  fubfifted  amongft  the  Princes  and  States  of  Ger¬ 
many  would  be  diflolved,  and  every  power  there 
would  endeavour  to  render  itfelf  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent. 

Vienna,  according  to  Baron  Polnitz,  is  fituate 
in  a  fine  fruitful  country,  on  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  river  Danube,  which  here  divides  itfelf, 
and  forms  feveral  ifiands.  The  city  within  the 
walls  is  not  three  miles  in  circumference,  but 
has  feveral  large  fuburbs.  The  houfes  are  built  of 
ftone  five  or  fix  ftories  high,  and  the  ftreets  are 
narrow.  The  publick  buildings  are,  firft  the  im¬ 
perial  palace,  which,  baron  Polnitz  informs  us, 
is  large,  but  has  nothing  elfe  to  boaft  of  •,  for  the 
apartments  are  low,  dark,  and  without  ornaments, 
and  the  furniture  is  very  ancient,  though  fcarce  any 
Princes  have  a  finer  treafure  in  tapeftry.  The 
apartments  of  the  Emprefs  dowager  were  the  on¬ 
ly  ones  fit  to  lodge  in  •,  for  that  Princefs  took  care 
to  have  them  not  only  raifed  higher,  but  inlaid 
and  wainfcotted,  which  has  given  them  a  certain 
air  of  majefty  they  had  not  before.  This  Prin- 
cefs’s  apartment  is  hung  with  black  velvet,  it  be¬ 
ing  the  cuftom  of  the  Imperial  court  for  the  Em¬ 
prefs  dowagers  never  to  quit  their  mourning. 

The  palace  of  La  Favourita,  in  the  fuburb  of 
Vienna,  where  the  Emperor  fpends  the  fummer, 
is  even  inferior  to  that  of  the  city.  It  is  a  very 
large  houfe,  built  upon  the  highway,  without  any 
court  before  it,  without  fynletry  or  architecture, 
and  which,  as  to  the  outfide,  looks  more  like  a 
convent  than  a  royal  palace.  1  he  infide  perfect¬ 
ly  anfwers  the  outfide.  There  is  an  afcent  to  the 
apartments  by  a  great  ftair-cafe,  all  of  timber,  that 
leads  to  a  guard  chamber,  which  is  a  room  of  no 
great  extent,  and  without  any  manner  of  orna¬ 
ments  ;  and  from  thence  there’s  an  entrance  into 
other  apartments,  but  half  furnifhpd,  and  very 
10  K  low. 
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C  H  A  P.  low,  which  in  fliort  is  the  fault  of  all  the  apart- 
I;5\  ments.  The  gardens  of  the  palace  are  as  in- 

Auftria.  conflc|erable  as  the  building,  they  being  full  of 

''  v  '  large  fruit-trees,  but  in  very  bad  order  •,  and  I 
faw  nothing  there  that  can  be  called  a  fine  pro- 
fpe<5E 

Mean  time  the  court  nobility  are  far  from  being 
fo  ill  lodged  as  the  Emperor  ;  for  they  have  all 
ftately  houfes  both  in  the  city  and  fuburbs.  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy’s  palace  is  the  mod  magnifi¬ 
cent  building  that  one  fhall  fee  ;  for  whether  you 
examine  the  outfide,  or  the  infide  of  it,  the  whole 
is  of  the  belt  contrivance  and  the  utmoft  magni¬ 
ficence.  The  hall,  which  forms  the  firft  piece  of 
the  grand  apartment,  is  all  wainfcotted,  and  a- 
dorned  with  large  pictures,  reprefenting  the  chief 
battles  won  by  Prince  Eugene.  From  this  hall 
we  pafs  into  a  large  antichamber,  where  wee  fee  a 
fuit  of  tapeftry  hangings,  made  by  the  famous 
Devos  of  Bruffels,  where  that  fkilful  artift  has  re- 
prefented  the  principal  tranfadtions  of  the  war  to 
as  great  perfection  as  poffible  :  out  of  this  anti¬ 
chamber  we  go  into  the  bedchamber  ;  I  never 
faw  any  thing  fo  rich  as  the  furniture  is  there  ; 
the  tapeftry  is  rolled  up  in  pilafters  of  green  vel¬ 
vet  embroidered  with  gold,  with  figures  in  needle 
work  fo  finely  drawn,  that  they  feem  to  be  minia¬ 
tures.  This  piece  is  intirely  furnifhed  in  all  that 
tafte.  The  clofet  next  to  the  bedchamber  is  all 
over  gilt,  and  every  thing  in  general  in  this  apart¬ 
ment  is  fuperb  *,  the  paintings,  looking-glaffes, 
marble  tables,  the  very  andirons  being  of  moft 
curious  workmanfhip. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  city  is  another  fuburb, 
which  is  very  confiderable,  and  the  walks  are  fine. 
The  Prat,  fo t  inftance,  is  a  place  mightily  fre¬ 
quented  :  it  is  a  wood  in  an  ifland  formed  by  the 
Danube,  where  there  is  fuch  a  furprifing  con- 
courfe  of  people  in  fine  weather,  that  it  may  well 
enough  be  called  the  Boulogne  grove  of  Vienna. 

The  court  of  Vienna,  fays  the  baron,  is  in  my 
opinion  the  plaineft,  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
moft  magnificent  in  Europe.  To  explain  this 
feeming  paradox,  1  muft  acquaint  you,  that  as  to 
the  external  appearance  of  the  Emperor’s  houfhold, 
nothing  is  fb  plain,  nor  indeed  fo  difmal.  His  li¬ 
veries  are  of  black  cloth,  with  a  lace  of  yellow  and 
white  filk:  the  clothing  of  his  guards  is  much  the 
fame  and  befides,  they  are  not  many  in  num¬ 
ber.  The  palace  itfelf,  as  has  been  intimated,  is 
very  inconfiderable  •,  yet  taking  the  court  all  toge¬ 
ther,  and  confidering  the  number  of  great  and 
petty  officers,  the  many  rich  noblemen  that  fpend 
high,  and  the  feveral  Princes  that  are  in  the  fervice 
of  his  Imperial  Majefty,  it  muft  be  confefied,  that 
there  is  not  a  court  in  Europe  fo  fplendid  as  that 
of  Vienna.  At  the  time  that  I  was  there,  the  Em¬ 
peror  had  in  his  fervice  two  brothers  of  a  King, 
two  Princes  of  royal  blood,  and  a  great  number  of 
Princes  of  fovereign  or  other  honourable  fami¬ 
lies  :  nor  is  there  a  court  where  there  is  a  more 
fudden  tradition  from  the  meaneft  to  the  moft 
ftately  external  appearance  ;  and  in  this  they  com¬ 
monly  run  to  fuch  an  extreme,  that  they  abfo- 
lutely  renounce  elegancy  to  incumber  themfelves 
with  magnificence  ;  for  on  folemn  days,  as  thofe 
of  births,  marriages,  &c.  one  fees  nothing  but 
gold,  lace,  and  diamonds  without  number :  and 
as  foon  as  thofe  holidays,  which  are  called  Gala, 
are  expired,  they  all  refume  their  former  plain- 
nefs. 

Upon -the  days  of  Gala  there  are  commonly 
operas  and  comedies :  their  Imperial  Majefties  fit 


in  the  pit,  the  Emperor  in  the  chief  place,  and  C  H  A  P. 
the  Emprefs  on  his  left  ;  and  the  archdutcheffes 
are  in  the  fame  row.  All  thofe  of  the  Imperial 
family  have  arm-chairs  of  the  fame  fize  and  '—"‘v— 
height,  with  a  Hand  behind,  upon  which  is  a 
wax  candle.  Their  operas  are  magnificent  as  to 
the  decorations  and  habits,  and  good  judges  have 
aflfured  me  that  their  mufick  is  excellent. 

Vienna  is  an  archbilboprick,  and  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Stephen  a  magnificent  ancient  building, 
but  dark.  The  univerfity  in  this  city  is  inferior 
to  few,  either  in  point  of  antiquity,  the  number 
of  ftudents,  or  their  accommodations  and  privi¬ 
leges  ;  and  the  Imperial  library  is  in  high  efteem, 
containing  upwards  of  fourfcore  thoufand  vo¬ 
lumes,  it  is  faid  ;  and  among  the  reft,  the  manu- 
fcripts  in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabick,  Turkifh,  Ar¬ 
menian,  Coptick  and  Chinefe,  are  not  to  be  pa¬ 
ralleled  in  the  world  -,  particularly  there  is  a  fair 
Greek  manufcript  of  the  New  Teftament,  writ¬ 
ten  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  in  gold  letters  upon 
purple.  Here  are  alfo  many  thoufand  Greek, 

Roman,  and  Gothic  coins  and  medals  ;  befides 
which  the  Emperor  has  a  collection  of  number- 
lefs  curiofities  in  art  and  nature,  the  catalogue 
whereof  makes  a  large  folio. 

Baron  Polnitz  informs  us,  that  the  court  of 
Vienna,  when  he  was  there,  confifted  of  his 
Imperial  Majefty  Charles  VI,  his  Emprefs 
Elizabeth  Christina,  daughter  of  Lewis 
Rodolph  duke  of  Brunfwick  Wolfenbuttle,  and 
the  three  archdutchefies,  their  daughters  ;  the 
eldeft  of  which  is  fince  married  to  the  duke  of 
Lorrain,  and  the  third  is  dead. 

The  Emperor  Charles  VI.  is  of  a  middle  fea¬ 
ture,  moderately  fat,  of  a  hale,  fwarthy  complexi¬ 
on,  has  a  brifk  eye,  and  thick  lips  ;  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  the  diftinguifhing  mark  of  the  Auftrian  fami¬ 
ly.  It  being  expected  he  would  have  fucceeded 
Charles  II.  King  of  Spain,  he  had  a  grave  edu¬ 
cation  fuitable  to  the  people  he  was  to  govern, 
which  made  him  contract  an  air  of  ferioufnefs, 
which  to  thofe  who  have  not  the  honour  of  know¬ 
ing  him,  has  an  appearance  of  feverity ;  -yet  how¬ 
ever,  he  is  faid  to  be  affable,  and  very  humane. 

The  Emprefs  confort  was  very  handfom  when 
married  to  the  Emperor  and  notwithftanding 
the  pimples  in  her  face,  and  her  prefent  corpu¬ 
lency,  fhe  may  ftill  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of 
beautiful  Princefles.  She  was  educated  in  the 
Lutheran  religion,  but  abjured  it  on  her  marri¬ 
age  with  the  Emperor,  then  King  of  Spain. 

There  refided  alfo  in  the  Imperial  court  at  that 
time,  the  Emprefs  dowager  of  the  late  Emperor 
Leopold,  Eleonora  Magdalena  There¬ 
sa  of  Newburgh,  who  had  ifiue  by  that  Emperor, 

Joseph  Jacob  the  late  Emperor,  Charles  VI. 
the  prefent  Emperor,  and  three  archdutchefies. 

The  eldeft  is  the  archdutchefs  Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth,  governefs  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands. 

The  fecond  Mary  Anne,  married  to  the  King 
of  Portugal.  And  the  third,  the  archdutchefs 
Mary  Magdalen. 

The  Emprefs  dowager  of  the  Emperor  Jo¬ 
seph,  Wilhelmina  Amelia,  daughter  to 
the  duke  of  Hanover,  uncle  to  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  alfo  refided  there,  who  had  two  Princefles 
by  the  Emperor  Joseph  then  living,  viz.  Ma¬ 
ria  Josepha,  married  to  the  electoral  Prince 
of  Saxony,  now  King  of  Poland  ;  and  Mary 
Amelia,  married  to  the  electoral  Prince,  now 
Elector  of  Bavaria. 
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CHAP.  The  German  women,  the  baron  obferves,  are 
rather  handfom  than  pretty ;  they  are  tall 
Auftria-  ancj  well-fhaped ;  they  walk  well,  but  when  they 
curt’fy,  do  it  in  fuch  an  aukward  manner,  that 
one  would  think  their  backs  were  in  danger  of 
breaking.  In  their  drefs  they  affedt  finery  rather 
than  a  good  fancy.  Two  or  three  excepted, 
there  is  none  that  lay  on  the  red,  much  lefs  the 
white,  and  patches  are  very  little  worn;  in  a 
word,  they  have  nothing  about  them  that  de¬ 
notes  coquettry.  As  to  their  humour,  they  are 
reckoned  frank,  though  not  eafily  made  familiar. 
They  are  naturally  vain,  and,  like  all  our  German 
women,  pretty  referved,  and  not  fo  fond  of  gallan¬ 
try,  as  they  are  of  gaming,  luxury,  and  magnifi¬ 
cence.  Such  is  their  indolence,  that  they  concern 
themfelves  no  more  about  their  houfhold  affairs, 
than  if  they  were  ftrangers.  They  know  no 
books  but  their  prayer-books,  are  extremely  cre¬ 
dulous,  and  give  into  all  the  externals  of  religion  : 
this  makes  their  converfation  fometimes  infipid  ; 
and,  unlefs  now  and  then  a  love-ftory  falls  in,  rain 
and  fair  weather  are  their  general  topics.  They 
have  at  leaft  as  great  a  conceit  of  Vienna  as  the 
Parifians  have  of  Paris ;  for  out  of  Vienna  they 
think  there  is  no  falvation.  But  all  thefe  little 
defedts  are  repaired  by  an  uncommon  greatnefs 
of  foul  and  generofity.  They  are  hearty  friends, 
and  warm  protedlors  of  thofe  whofe  intereft  they 
efpoufe.  When  they  are  in  love,  their  pafiion  is 
fincere;  and  inftead  of  ruining  their  lovers,  there 
are  fome  who  have  made  the  fortunes  of  thofe  to 
whom  they  have  taken  a  fancy. 

Ladies  of  the  firft  rank  at  Vienna  ufually  rife 
late.  As  foon  as  their  eyes  are  open  they  call  for 
chocolate*  and  fend  to  their  hufbands  to  know 
who  they  have  invited  to  dinner,  and  whether 
there  is  room  for  any  more  guefts.  If  the  lady 
does  not  like  the  company,  fhe  fends  notice  to 
lome  lady  of  her  acquaintance,  that  lhe  intends  to 
dine  with  her;  but  if  there  be  room  at  home,  as 
a  polite  hufband  always  takes  care  to  leave  fome  at 
the  difpofal  of  his  wife,  lhe  fends  an  invitation  to 
whom  flie  pleafes.  After  this  lhe  drelfes,  and  goes 
to  mafs ;  for  here  the  ladies  are  all  fo  devout  that 
there  is  none  but  what  hears  at  leaft  one  mafs  in 
the  day.  There  they  read  in  five  or  fix  different 
prayer-books,  kifs  all  the  pictures  that  are  at  the 
head  of  the  prayers,  and  very  devoutly  tofs  their 
beads.  After  the  office  is  over,  they  commonly 
chat  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  church ;  then  they 
go  abroad,  and  make  fome  friendly  vifits,  or  elfe 
go  home  to  receive  them.  At  thefe  vifits  they 
hear  all  the  news  in  Vienna.  During  this  they 
have  all  a  little  box  of  Indian  lack  upon  their 
knees,  in  which  they  thread  gold  till  dinner¬ 
time.  When  that  is  over  they  drink  coffee,  or 
play  at  quinze,  till  night,  when  they  go  to  court. 
From  the  Emprefs’s  apartment  they  adjourn  to  the 
affembly,  where  they  divert  themfelves  at  piquet 
or  at  quadrille;  and  then  retire,  undrefs  them¬ 
felves,  go  to  fupper,  and  thence  to  bed,  well 
pleafed  to  think  with  what  indolence  and  idlenefs 
they  have  fpent  the  day. 

The  women  of  the  fecond  clafs,  in  which  I  in¬ 
clude  the  gentlewomen  that  have  no  titles  of  ho¬ 
nour,  viz.  the  wives  of  the  affeffors,  referenda¬ 
ries,  and  agents  of  the  court,  difcover  fuch  an  air 
of  plenty  and  profperity,  as  is  remarkably  fur- 
prifing.  Their  houfes  arc  richly  furnilhed,  and 
their  tables  well  ferved.  If  a  referendary  has  a 
mind  to  a  nice  bit,  no  body  muft  offer  to  take  it ; 
and  the  beft  of  every  thing  is  what  they  are  fure 


to  lay  hands  on.  Belly-cheer  is  one  of  thofe  CHAP, 
things  which  the  Auftrians  think  of  moft  :  they  .  Ix\ 
require  a  great  many  dilhes,  and  thofe  well  Auftna. 
crammed.  They  are  fo  very  much  accuftomed 
to  this  profufion  of  eatables,  that  I  have  known 
fome  young  people  in  Auftria  affirm,  they  do  not 
know  what  good  eating  is  in  France,  becaufe  they 
don’t  ferve  up  a  couple  of  loins  of  veal  in  one  difh. 

Different  forts  of  wines  are  what  they  are  alfo 
very  much  ufed  to,  which  certainly  is  very  expen- 
five,  becaufe  foreign  wines  pay  considerable  duties ; 
yet  nothing  lefs  will  ferve  them  than  eight  or  ten 
forts  of  wine;  and  I  have  been  at  houfes  where 
there  have  been  no  lefs  than  eighteen.  They 
place  a  note  upon  every  plate,  exprefling  the  fe- 
veral  forts  of  wine  at  the  beaufet. 

The  burghers,  and  common  fort  of  people,  mi- 
mick  the  nobility  as  far  as  their  purfes  will  afford ; 
and  it  may  be  faid,  that  no  nation  in  the  world 
is  fo  extravagant  as  this. 

The  Auftrians  are  naturally  proud  and  haugh¬ 
ty,  and  expedt  all  mankind  fhould  ftoop  to 
them :  as  their  Sovereign  is  the  firft  in  rank  a- 
mong  the  chriftian  princes,  fo  they  think  theirs 
to  be  the  chief  nation  in  the  world.  Nothing  is 
more  vain  nor  infupportable  than  a  young  Au- 
ftrian,  whofe  father  is  in  any  rank  at  court.  They 
are  intoxicated  with  pride  and  prefumption  ;  and 
as  they  know  themfelves  to  be  rich,  and  their  fa¬ 
thers  to  be  great  lords,  they  think  they  may 
defpife  all  the  world,  and  lay  afide  that  cour¬ 
teous  and  polite  behaviour,  which  would  fo  well 
become  their  birth.  Yet  what  I  here  obferve 
to  you,  concerning  the  young  people,  is  not  fo 
univerfally  true  as  not  to  admit  of  great  excepti¬ 
ons,  which  is  the  cafe  of  every  thing  afferted  in 
the  general. 

The  nobility  of  Auftria,  and  of  all  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  hereditary  dominions,  are  fo  fond  of  the  title 
of  count,  that  the  gentlemen  beg  and  folicit  it 
as  eagerly,  as  if  it  was  a  great  eftate.  It  is  well 
for  them,  that  the  difpatch  of  their  patents  does 
not  coft  much;  for  the  greateft  privilege  which 
this  brings  them  is  all  a  chimera.  Thefe  counts 
may  be  faid  to  hold  the  fame  rank  among  the 
ancient  counts  of  the  empire,  as  the  King’s  fecre- 
taries  in  France  do  among  the  gentlemen  of  good 
families. 

As  for  gentlemen,  they  are  fo  common  here, 
that  there  are  fcarce  any  others  to  be  feen.  All 
the  agents  of  the  court,  and  all  the  referenda¬ 
ries  procure  themfelves  a  title ;  tho’  I  know  not 
why,  for  neither  they  nor  their  wives  dare  to 
rank  themfelves  among  the  prime  nobility.  This 
madnefs  of  theirs,  to  be  ennobled,  is  fo  common, 
and  fo  eafy  to  be  gratified,  that  I  have  known 
a  man,  who  was  formerly  a  meffenger  to  the 
Emperor  Jofeph,  purchafe  the  title  of  baron, 
and  his  children  begin  to  mix  with  the  grand 
monde. 

The  Emperor  ffiews  all  poffible  marks  of  gra¬ 
titude  to  thofe  Spaniards  who  adhered  to  him 
while  he  was  at  Barcelona.  He  has  loaded  them 
with  wealth  and  honours;  and,  if  it  is  poffible  for 
one’s  native  country  to  be  forgot,  he  has  put  them 
in  a  fituation  to  forget  theirs.  This  particular 
goodnefs  of  the  Emperor  extends  to  all  that  fol¬ 
lowed  his  fortunes  in  Spain,  whom  he  diftinguifhes 
upon  all  occafions,  and  does  them  good,  prefera¬ 
ble  to  his  other  fubjedts. 

The  baron  has  given  us  a  very  lively  inftance  of 
the  drunken  revels  of  the  Germans,  in  an  adven¬ 
ture  of  his  own. 

He 
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L  II  A  P.  He  had  the  honour,  it  feems,  to  dine  at  the 
,  1  table  of  the  Eledlor  Palatine,  in  his  palace  of 

_ 1  _  Heidelburg,  and  was  invited  by  that  Prince,  af- 

*  ^  ter  dinner,  to  fee  the  celebrated  tun.  He  went 

with  him  thither  in  the  company  of  the  Prin- 
ceis  of  Sultzbach,  his  daughter,  and  feveral  other 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  trumpets  led  the  way,  fays  the  baron, 
and  the  court  followed  in  great  ceremony. 
When  we  had  mounted  the  platform,  which  is 
over  the  tun,  the  Eledlor  did  me  the  honour 
to  drink  to  me  out  of  the  Wilhom,  which  was  a 
filver  gilt  cup  of  a  large  dimenfion.  He  took 
it  off  clean  at  one  draught,  and  having  caufed 
it  to  be  replenifhed,  fent  it  to  me  by  a  page. 
<  /ood  manners,  and  the  refpeft  I  owed  to  the 
Elector’s  commands,  not  permitting  me  to  re¬ 
fute  the  chalice,  I  begged  heartily  that  he  would 
luffer  me  to  drink  it  off  at  feveral  draughts, 
which  was  indulged  me  ;  and  the  Eledlor,  talk¬ 
ing  in  the  mean  time  with  the  ladies,  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  his  abfence,  and  made  no 
fcruple  to  deceive  him  ;  for  I  returned  great 
part  of  the  wine  to  the  bottom  of  the  tun, 
threw  a  part  of  it  on  the  ground,  and  the 
reft,  which  was  the  leaft  part  of  it,  I  drank. 
I  thought  myfelf  well  off,  that  he  did  not  per¬ 
ceive  in  what  manner  I  bubbled  him ;  for  I  faw 
he  was  very  well  pleated  with  me.  Then  fe¬ 
veral  other  great  glaffes  went  round,  and  the 
very  ladies  wet  their  lips,  which  was  the  thing 
that  effeiflually  contributed  to  demolifh  us.  I 
was  one  of  the  firft  that  was  over-powered.  I 
perceived  thofe  convulfive  motions  that  threa¬ 
tened  me  if  I  drank  any  more  ;  therefore  I  fneak- 
ed  off,  and  made  the  beft  of  my  way  down  from 
the  platform.  I  was  endeavouring  to  get  out 
of  the  vault,  but  was  flopped  at  the  door  by 
two  life-guard  men,  who,  with  their  carabines, 
crofting  each  other,  cried,  Stand,  there’s  no  com¬ 
ing  this  way.  I  conjured  them  to  let  me  pafs, 
and  told  them,  that  I  had  very  important  rea- 
lons  for  my  departure  ;  but  I  might  as  well  have 
talked  to  the  wind.  I  found  myfelf  in  a  terri¬ 
ble  quandary.  To  get  up  again  to  the  head  of  the 
tun  was  death :  what  would  become  of  me, 
I  could  not  tell:  in  fhort,  I  crept  under  the 
tun,  and  there  hoped  to  hide  myfelf;  but  it 
was  a  fruitlefs  precaution.  There  is  no  avoid¬ 
ing  a  man’s  deftiny.  It  was  my  fate  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  of  the  vault,  and  to  know  nothing  of 
the  matter.  For  the  Eledtor  perceived  I  was  a 
deierter,  and  I  heard  him  fay,  Where  is  he  ? 
W hat  is  become  of  him  ?  Let  him  be  looked  after, 
and  brought  up  to  me,  dead  or  alive.  The  guards 
at  the  door,  being  examined,  faid,  that  I  came 
that  way  in  order  to  get  out,  but  that  they 
fent  me  back  again.  All  thefe  inquiries,  which 
I  heard  from  my  hole,  made  me  burrow  my¬ 
felf  the  more.  I  crept  under  the  covert  of  a 
couple  of  boards  I  met  with  by  chance,  where 
nothing  but  a  cat,  devil,  or  page,  could  find 
me  out.  But  a  little  page,  who  was  indeed 
both  devil  and  page  too,  ferretted  me,  and  bauled 
out  like  one  that  was  mad  ;  Here  he  is !  here 
lie  is !  and  then  I  was  taken  out  of  my  covert. 
You  may  imagine  what  a  filly  figure  I  made. 
I  was  carried  before  my  judge,  who  was  the 
Elector  himlelf;  but  I  took  the  liberty  to  chal¬ 
lenge  both  him  and  all  the  gentlemen  in  his 
•retinue,  as  being  parties  in  the  caule.  Alas,  my 
little  gentleman,  laid  the  Prince  to  me,  you  re¬ 
fute  us  lor  your  judges ;  I  will  appoint  you  others 


then,  and  we  fhall  fee,  whether  you’ll  come  ofxany  CHAP, 
better.  Lie  nominated  the  Princefs,  his  daugh- 
ter,  and  her  ladies,  to  try  me,  and  the  Elector  Au  _13, 
was  my  accufer.  After  pleading  my  own  caufe,  '  'v 
they  put  it  to  the  vote,  and  I  was  condemned 
unanimoufly  to  drink  as  long  as  I  could  fwal- 
low.  The  Ele&or  faid,  that  as  he  was  the  So¬ 
vereign,  he  would  mitigate  my  fentence ;  that  I 
fhould  that  day  drink  four  pint  glaffes  of  wine, 
and  that  for  a  fortnight  running,  I  fhould  tip 
off  the  like  glafs  to  his  health  immediately  af¬ 
ter  dinner.  Every  body  admired  the  Elector’s 
clemency,  and  whether  I  did,  or  not,  I  was 
fain  to  do  as  they  did,  and  to  return  him 
thanks.  Then  I  underwent  the  heavieft  part 
of  my  fentence.  I  did  not  lofe  my  life  indeed  ; 
but  for  fome  hours  I  loft  both  my  fpeech  and 
my  reafon.  I  was  carried  to  a  bed,  where 
when  I  came  to  myfelf,  I  was  told  that  my 
accufers  were  in  the  fame  pickle  as  I  was,  and 
that  none  of  them  went  out  of  the  vault  in  the 
fame  manner  as  they  entered  it.  Next  day  the 
Eledtor  was  fo  good  as  to  mitigate  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  my  fentence,  and  excufed  me  from 
the  penance  to  which  I  was  condemned,  upon 
my  promifing  him  that  I  would  make  one  at 
his  table  for  a  month  to  come. 

The  north  parts  of  Germany,  and  efpecially 
thofe  that  border  on  the  Baltick,  according  to  the 
anonymous  author  of  theprefentftate  of  Germany, 
are  rather  colder,  and  have  longer  winters  than  the 
middle  counties  of  England  of  the  fame  norther¬ 
ly  fituation.  At  Hamburgh,  it  is  confiderably 
colder  in  the  winter,  and  hotter  in  the  fummer, 
than  at  Lincoln,  though  thefe  two  cities  lie  in  a 
line  ;  and  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Leicefter, 
Huntington,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Buckingham, 
Hertford,  Eflex,  and  Middlefex,  though  they  lie 
as  far  north  as  the  eledlorate  of  Hanover,  yet 
are  the  winters  longer  and  fharper  there  than  in 
the  Englifli  counties.  In  the  middle  and  fou- 
thern  provinces  of  the  empire,  the  climate  is 
much  the  fame  with  the  parallel  parts  of  France ; 
only  in  that  tradl  which  runs  along  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  there  is  more  fnow.  In  the  parts  about 
the  Danube,  the  air  is  as  mild  as  that  of  Italy 
about  the  Po.  Though  this  country  fo  much  a- 
bounds  with  mines,  hot  baths,  &c.  yet  is  there 
not  more  thunder  here  than  elfewhere,  except 
what  happens  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps. 

The  weather  is  more  conftant,  and  the  fea- 
fons  more  regular  within  land,  than  in  thofe 
countries  that  border  on  the  ocean.  In  the  pro¬ 
vinces  near  the  fea,  and  which  abound  with 
lakes  and  rivers,  there  is  plenty  of  rain.  In  other 
parts,  where  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  drier, 
there  are  fometimes  confiderable  droughts.  The 
north  winds  from  the  Baltick,  and  the  bleak 
mountains  of  Sweden,  bring  froft:  and  fnow. 

The  eaft  blafts,  coming  over  a  vaft  continent  of 
three  or  four  thoufand  miles  extent,  bring  dry 
and  unwholfom  weather.  The  fouth,  in  the 
fummer,  brings  refrefhing  breezes  from  the 
Alps.  So  that  the  weft-wind,  as  with  us,  is 
both  the  moft  frequent  and  whotefom  that  blows 
in  Germany. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  generally  even  ;  in 
fome  places  hilly,  but  no  where  mountainous, 
except  towards  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft,  where 
the  Alps,  and  a  few  mountains  in  Alface,  ferve  as 
boundaries  and  bulwarks  againft  Italy  and  France. 

Indeed,  a  confiderable  part  of  this  country  pa  ay 
more  properly  be  faid  to  be  low,  as  Wellphalia, 
and  the  two  Saxonies.  Part 
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CHAP.  Part  of  the  great  Hyrcinian  foreft,  fo  famous 
1X  among  the  ancient  Romans,  and  other  writers, 
is  ftill  remaining.  It  is,  however,  much  dimi- 
niftied  to  what  it  was  in  Caefar’s  time;  who  fays, 
it  was  nine  days  journey  in  breadth,  and  fixty  in 
length.  It  is  now  in  feveral  parts  cut  down. 
What  remains  is  branched  out  into  feveral  fo- 
refts,  which  have  their  diftindt  names,  fuch  as  that 
called  the  Black  Foreft,  &c. 

Germany  abounds  with  corn,  cattle,  fheep, 
wool,  cloth,  horfes,  &V.  things  of  indifpenfable 
ufe  in  life. 

The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  in  fifh,  in  greater 
variety  and  perfedtion  than  any  other  country  per¬ 
haps  in  the  world. 

The  orchards  are  full  of  fruit  trees,  as  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  nuts,  and  almonds.  And  in  the 
foutherly  provinces,  there  is  plenty  of  the  more 
delicate  fruits;  as  peaches,  apricocks,  figs,  and 
olives,  in  good  perfection. 

The  vines  produce  variety  both  of  fmall  and 
ftrong  wines ;  and  the  Rhenifh  are  not  only 
equal  to,  but  preferable  to  fome  of  the  wines  in 
Italy. 

Nay,  the  very  mountains  of  the  Alps,  on  the 
German  fide,  in  many  places,  are  cultivated  to 
the  top,  and  the  vallies  abound  in  paftures  and 
vines. 

The  waftes  and  forefts,  which  feem  to  be  of 
no  fignificancy  or  value,  do  yet  afford  many 
things,  both  for  the  fuftenance  of  the  poor,  and 
the  delight  and  luxury  of  the  rich.  They  yield 
plenty  of  wood  for  fuel  and  building,,  and  abound 
with  great  variety  of  wild  fowl,  and  all  forts  of 
good  venifon.  They  feed  vaft  numbers  of  hogs, 
and  fome  of  them,  as  the  foreft  of  Ardenne,  feed 
good  mutton. 

The  bowels  of  the  earth  are  replenifhed  with 
rich  mines  of  filver,  lead,  copper,  fait,  coal,  vi¬ 
triol,  quickfilver,  iron,  bitumen,  nitre,  ocre, 
&c.  Moft  of  which  things  Germany  has  in 
greater  plenty  than  any  other  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  pooreft  parts  of  the  country  have  wood, 
venifon,  hogs,  and  fifh. 

To  all  which  may  be  added  the  many  wholfom 
medical  fprings,  and  baths,  with  which  this 
country  does  abound,  beyond  all  other  countries 
in  Europe. 

The  Emperor’s  countries  abound  with  moft 
neceffaries  and  delicacies  for  human  life.  Au- 
ftria  has  enough  of  corn,  wine,  and  fait,  and  the 
rivers  afford  plenty  of  fifh :  their  black  cattle 
they  have  from  Hungary.  The  mountains  of 
Upper  Stiria  feed  fuch  plenty  of  iheep,  that  the 
natives  trade  in  them  and  their  wool,  and  the 
vallies  are  covered  with  black  cattle.  In  Lower 
Stiria  they  have  ftore  of  corn,  wine,  fruit,  fifh, 
fait,  and  venifon.  Though  the  country  of  Carni- 
ola  be  mountainous,  yet  it  has  many  vallies, 
which  abound  in  wine,  corn,  fifh,  and  excel¬ 
lent  oil.  Friuli  is  fruitful  in  corn,  oil,  and  rich 
cordial  wines.  Carinthia  has  enough  of  corn. 
Kaftria  is  noted  for  a  breed  of  good  horfes, 
whence  many  princes  and  nobles  of  Italy  furnifh 
their  (tables.  The  bifhopricks  of  Trent  and  Brixen, 
tho’  very  mountainous,  have  plenty  of  wine,  oil, 
and  fruit,  in  their  fields  and  vineyards;  the  wine, 
which  is  ftrong,  is  exported  to  other  countries. 
Bohemia  has  enough  of  black  cattle  and  fheep 
for  their  own  confumption,  and  their  orchards 
and  gardens  yield  plenty  of  fruit,  faftron,  liquo¬ 
rice,  and  hops,  for  export :  their  white  and 
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brown  beer  is  alfo  efteemed  and  fent  into  CHAP, 
other  countries,  fo  that  it  may  very  well  fup-  ^ 

ply  the  want  of  wine  ;  and  their  horfes  are  re- 
markable  for  their  courage  and  bulk.  Moravia 
has  a  good  breed  of  horfes,  oxen,  Iheep,  and 
goats,  and  corn  of  all  forts  for  their  own  con¬ 
fumption,  and  export.  Silefia  has  feveral  good 
commodities,  as  madder,  fweet-cane,  but  efpeci- 
ally  wool  and  flax,  which  they  export.  Hungary 
is  one  of  the  nobleft  kingdoms  in  Europe,  exceed¬ 
ing  fertile  in  rich  wines,  corn,  and  cattle  :  the  two 
latter  are  exported  in  great  quantities  into  the 
neighbouring  provinces  of  Turley. 

The  ftrong  Hungarian  wines  have  a  great 
vent  in  the  empire,  and  Poland,  where  the  King* 
the  nobility,  and  clergy,  have  their  cellars  well 
ftocked  with  them.  The  circle  of  Swabia,  of 
which  about  a  fifth  part  belongs  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  is  one  of  the  moft  fertile  in  the  empire ; 
only  it  does  not  abound  fo  much  with  mines 
as  the  Emperor’s  other  countries  ;  but  in  lieu 
of  thofe,  the  inhabitants  have  better  vent  for  their 
corn,  cattle,  wine,  horfes,  &c.  into  Switzerland, 
a  country  that  does  not  abound  with  native  com¬ 
modities. 


BAVARIA. 


CHAP.  X. 

Ireats  of  the  Circle  of  Bavaria. 

TH  E  Circle  of  Bavaria  does  not  only  con-  p  u  a  p 
tain  the  proper  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  x. 
that  name,  but  alfo  the  territories  of  the  Bavaria. 
Archbilhop  of  Saltzburg,  and  thofe  of  the  Bilhops  ' — v— » 
of  Paffau,  Ratilbon,  Freifingen,  and  the  lands 
of  feveral.  abbeys  and  convents  which  have  little 
or  nodependanceon  him.  This  country,  according 
to  Dr.  Nicholson,  includes  great  part  of  the 
ancient  Rhaetia,  Vindelicia  and  Noricum,  and  ac¬ 
quired  the  name  of  Bavaria,  or  rather  Boiaria, 
from  the  Boij,  a  Gallick  Nation  who  fettled  them- 
felves  here,  as  has  been  mentioned  already.  The 
modern  Bavaria  is  bounded  by  Franconia,  Voit- 
land  and  Bohemia  on  the  north  ;  by  Bohemia  and 
Auftria  towards  the  eaft ;  by  Carinthia,  Brixen 
and  Tyrol  towards  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Suabia  on 
the  weft  ;  extending  about  two  hundred  miles 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  an  hundred  and  twenty 
from  eaft  to  weft. 

The  circle  of  Bavaria  is  ufually  divided  into 
three  parts,  namely,  i.  The  Upper.  2.  The 
Lower  Bavaria.  And  3.  The  Upper  Palatinate. 

The  Upper  Bavaria  lies  between  the  country  of  Upper  Ba- 
Tyrol  and  the  Danube,  and  is  generally  a  moun-  varia. 
tainous  barren  foil,  the  chief  towns  whereof  are 
Munich,  Freifing,  Ingoldftat,  Donawert,  Rain, 
Landfperg,  Oetingen,  Tegernfee,  Scheyren,  Waf- 
ferburg.  Hay,  Muldorf,  Burkhaufen,  Branaw  and 
Scharding. 

The  Lower  Bavaria  ftretches  along  the  Danube  Lower  Ba- 
to  the  confines  of  Auftria,  and  is  as  fruitful  a  varia. 
province  as  moft  in  the  Empire  ;  the  chief  towns 
whereof  are  Ratilbon,  Straubingen,  Landfhut, 

Paffau,  Mofpurg  and  Abacb. 

The  Upper  Palatinate  of  Bavaria,  or  Nortgow,  Upper  Pa- 
fo  called  from  its  northern  fituation  in  refpett  of  launate. 
the  Eledtor’s  other  dominions,  is  bounded  by  Vftit- 
land  on  the  north ;  by  Bohemia  and  Auftria  to¬ 
wards  the  eaft ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Danube, 
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C  HA  P.  Whjch  fepa  rates  it  from  the  dutchy  of  Bavaria  ; 

Bavaria.  ?"d  on  the  we^  by  Suabia  and  part  of  Franconia! 
1  his  is  generally  a  rocky  uneven  country,  tho’  in 
fome  places  there  are  valleys  which  afford  good 
corn  and  pafture.  They  have  alfo  a  pretty  good 
ibare  of  vineyards,  but  their  wine  has  a  fharp 
unpleafant  tafte.  1  heir  greateft  riches  lie  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  in  their  mines  of  copper  fil- 
ver  and  other  metals,  efpecially  iron,  of  which 
they  forge  and  vend  a  great  deal.  This  Palati¬ 
nate  was  taken  from  the  Elector  Palatine,  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  other  territories,  upon  his  aflbm- 
lng  the  title  of  King  of  Bohemia,  in  oppofition 
to  the  Emperor,  about  the  year  1620,  and  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  with  the  title  of 
Elector ;  and  though  the  reft  of  the  Eleftor  Pala¬ 
tine’s  dominions  were  reftored  to  his  pofterity 
with  an  eighth  Electorate  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter 
yet  this  part  called  the  Upper  Palatinate,  with  the 
Electoral  dignity,  was  confirmed  to  the  Bavarian 
family  which  they  remain  poffefTed  of  to  this  day. 

1  he  chief  towns  in  the  Upper  Palatinate  of  Ba¬ 
varia  are  Amberg,  Sulzbtach,  Cham,  Walfaf- 
len.  Cartel,  Newburg,  Luchtenburg  and  Aver¬ 
bach,  the  moft  confiderable  whereof  will  be  Dar 
ticularly  defcribed  hereafter.  P 

The  chief  rivers  of  Bavaria  are,  1  The  Da 
nuhe.  2  The  I.ech  Inn.  4.  The  Am- 

ber.  5.  The  Iller.  6.  The  Saltz.  7.  The  Nab. 
And  8.  the  Ifar  ;  few  countries  being  better  wa 
tered  with  navigable  rivers.  The  chief  towns  are 
1.  Munich,  or  Munchen,  the  capital  of  Bavaria 
pleafantly  fituated  on  the  river  Ifar,  in  the  Jati’ 
tude  of  48  degrees  odd  minutes,  fixty  miles  north 
of  Infpruck,  and  an  hundred  weft  of  Lintz  in 
Auftria.  The  town  is  large  and  well  built,  and 
the  ftreets  fo  broad,  that  there  are  canals  in  many 
of  them  filled  by  the  branches  of  the  river  Ifar 
which  here  divides  it  felf  into  feveral  channels! 

It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  travellers,  that  this  is 
the  faireft,  though  not  the  largeft  city  in  Ger- 
niany.  The  fplendour  and  beauty  of  its  build¬ 
ings,  both  publick  and  private,  fays  Mr  Ray 
efpecially  the  Eledoral  palace,  which  may  com¬ 
pare  with  any  in  Europe,  and  the  magnificence  of 
their  churches  and  convents  are  fuch,  that  it  fur- 
paftes  any  thing  in  Germany  for  its  bignefs  It 
is  walled  round  and  fortified  after  the  modern 
way,  but  not  capable  of  maintaining  alono-  fiege 
for  we  find  the  Eleftrefs  of  Bavaria  though t  k 
prudence  to  furrender  this  capital  in  the  late  war 
rather  than  hazard  a  fiege.  Nor  is  it  a  town  of 
any  confiderable  trade,  but  what  is  occafioned  by 
their  Princes  refidence  amongft  them.  Misson  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  outfide  of  the  Eleftora  1  palace  is 
not  anfwerable  to  the  internal  beauty,  tho’  many 
of  the  apartments  too  are  irregular ;  for  this  vaft 
ftrudture  being  built  by  feveral  perfons  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times,  the  fabrick  differs  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  perfons  who  had  the  management  of 
it.  The  great  hall  of  the  Emperor’s  apartment 
is  an  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  long,  and  fiftv 
two  broad.  This,  fays  my  author,  is  a  truly 
magnificent  apartment,  efpecially  in  refpedt  of  its 
curious  pictures,  which  are  all  hiftory-pieces,  the 
facred  on  one  fide,  and  the  prophane  on  the  other 
every  hiftory  having  a  Latin  infcription  in  verfe’ 
under  it,  the  following  diftich  being  annexed  to 
that  of  Susannah,  viz. 

Cajia  Sufanna  placet,  Lucre tia  cede  Sufann* ; 

Lu.  pojl ,  ilia  mori  maluit ,  antefcelus. 

p  Irl  thSi  Jk^tle  chaPel  bdonging  to  the  apartment 
of  the  Eledtrefs,  you  fee  nothing  but  gold,  pearls 


the  present  state  of 


S’  ?nd  amon5  therehques  there  is  a  piece  C  H  A  P. 
of  gold  mohair,  which,  as  tradition  informs  us  X. 
was  a  piece  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s  gown.  The  Bavaria- 
parlour  of  perfpedtives,  fays  the  fame  traveller  is  ~’~v  * 

extremely  fine  ;  but  the  hall  of  antiquities  ex¬ 
ceeds  all  the  reft,  for  we  numbred  an  hundred  ■ 
and  ninety-two  buffs,  and  four  hundred  other  - 
pieces,  all  efteemed  for  their  exquifite  vvorkmanfhip 

rich  ber^7-  ThC  furniture  of  the  P^ace  is 
rich  beyond  imagination,  and  in  the  treafury  there 

mmJbe?  fe  ,°f  gold  plate,  an  incredtae 

m.ber  of  pearls,  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other 
preejous  Hones  ;  but  the  Jate  Eleftor  in  his  great 
neceffit.es  during  the  Jaft  war,  was  obliged  to  part 
with  fome  of  this  treafure  to  fupport  himfeif  and 
a  great  deal  more  was  feized  by  the  taper bills 
when  they  were  in poffeffion  of  Munich  ;  but  theft 
were  ftipulated  to  be  reftored  by  the  laft  treaty 
f  fuch  a  thing  was  poffible.  The  whole  palafe 

i  ta  ft  th°IrlnrCrU  Wit,h  Tble>  or  3  «menr  fo 
like  it  that  it  is  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it  • 

and  Misson  relates  that  there  are  fubterraneous 
paflages  from  the  palace  to  moft  of  the  churches 
and  convents  in  the  city  :  but  in  this  he  was  pro¬ 
bably  impofed  upon,  we  may  take  it  for  ^ranted 

norTffi™  ‘hfemt  A  InS°Idfat’  ^-teSonnthe  IngaldOat. 
north  fhore  of  the  Danube,  in  a  plain  fruitful 

country,  forty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Munich 
and  thirty  weft  from  Ratifbon.  It  is  efteemed  * 
town  of  good  ftrength,  and  well  built,  the  ftreets 
broad  and  ftrait,  but  poor  and  ill  inhabited.  In 
the  great  church  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Ma¬ 
ry  of  beaten  goid,  which  with  the  workman- 

mrt ’  HffWCllanr  °iher  ornaments>  is  &id  to  have 
coft  fifty  thoufand  crowns:  before  it  kneels  a 

French  King  of  the  fame  metal,  but  not  fo  lar^e 

ve^  ln  3  J0n,S  purple  robe’  enamclled  wfth 
yellow  flower  de  luces,  and  near  to  it  ftands  ano- 

thei  fmall  image  of  gold,  adorned  with  precious 
ftones,  and  richly  enamelled,  reprefentingSt  Mi 
chael  with  a  pair  of  feales  in  his  hand.  In 
this  city  the  famous  Cardinal  Bellarmine 
and  Petrus  Appianus  had  their  education! 

3.  Donawert,  or  Teonawerd,  twentv  fivf*  mil^c  rt 

^°fInhg0l,dfta)t’  and  twenty-four  north  of  Augf-  were!' 
burg,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Do 
naw,  or  Danube,  whereon  it  ftands,  is  of  it  felf 
aplaceofnogreatkrength;  but  the  fortrefs  of 
Schellenberg  near  it  had  like  to  have  put  a  ftoo  to 
the  progrels  of  the  allies  in  the  year  1 704  whenthi 
Duke  of  Marlborough  attacked  it  with  the  flowtr 
of  the  confederate  army;  but  it  was  at  length 
forced  by  the  refolution  of  the  troops,  and  W 
nonty  of  their  numbers,  and  the  Eledor  of  Ba" 
vana  obliged  to  retire  under  the  cannon  of  Augf- 
burg.  Donawert  is  a  great  thorough-fare,  both  by 
and  and  water,  and  the  entertainment  of  travel 
lers  feems  to  be  the  moft  beneficial  employment 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  once  an  Imperial  citv 
and  comprehended  in  the  circle  of  Suabia  •  bur 
upon  declaring  for  the  proteftant  Princes’  was 
Fofcnbed  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.’  anno 
/a4’  “ft brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  E- 
ledtor  of  Bavaria,  who  was  the  Emperor’s  Gene¬ 
ral  in  that  war.  4.  Amberg,  the  capital  of  the  a  1 
Upper,  or  Bavarian  Palatinate,  fituate  on  he  S‘ 
banks  of  the  river  Vils,  thirty  miles  to  the  north-  • 
ward  of  Ratifbon,  efteemed  a  place  of  confider- 

hverhreifth’  3nd  £ndowed  Wlth  Jarge  privileges 
by  the  Emperor  Rodolph.  It  was  anrknfi 

fubjeft  to  the  Dukes  of  Suabia,  but  by  the  laft 

Prince  of  that  race  transferred  to  the  houfeTf 

Havana.  The  iron  and  other  minerals  which  are 

dug 
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CHAP,  dug  out  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  employ 
Bavaria  the  inhabitants  in  forging  and  converting  it  into 
‘  ,  utenfils,  which  they  vend  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
New-  many.  5.  Newmark,  once  an  Imperial  city,  but 

mark.  now  fubjedt  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  Hands  on 

the  banks  of  the  river  Sultz,  thirty  miles  north 
of  Ingoldftat.  The  trade  of  the  place  conlifts 
chiefly  in  iron-work.  The  country  about  it  is 
Sultzbach.  called  the  terrritory  of  Newmark.  6.  Sultzbach, 
afmallcity,  fituate  on  a  hill,  five  miles  north- 
weft  of  Amberg,  where  a  Prince  of  the  houfeof 
Newberg  has  a  palace,  and  ftiles  himfelf  Duke 
Rati /Iron.  Qf  Newburg,  Bavaria,  &c.  7.  Ratifbon,  or  Re- 

genfburg,  fituate  in  forty  nine  degrees  north  lati¬ 
tude,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Regen,  about  fixty  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Munich,  and  as  many  weft  of  Pafifau.  It  is  the 
only  free  Imperial  city  within  the  limits  of  the 
Eledtor’s  dominions ;  large,  populous,  well  built 
and  pleafantly  fituated,  fortified  with  a  double 
wall ;  but  yet  feems  to  be  a  place  of  no  great 
ftrength,  or  it  would  not  fo  ealily  have  fubmitted 
to  the  Eledtor  of  Bavaria  as  it  did  in  the  laft  war, 
when  the  Diet  was  affembled  there,  without  ftrik- 
ing  a  ftroke.  The  place  where  the  Diet  meet 
is  a  large  upper  room  hung  with  tapeftry  ;  the 
Imperial  throne  and  feats  richly  covered  with  gold 
and  filver  tiffues,  velvet,  &c.  fuitable  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  illuftrious  members.  The  cathedral  is 
not  admired  for  its  beauty,  or  any  other  excel¬ 
lence*,  but  the  convent  of  St.  Emeram  is  faid 
to  be  worth  the  viewing :  and  the  ftone  bridge 
crofs  the  Danube  is  no  mean  ftrudture,  confiding 
of  fifteen  large  arches  fupported  by  fquare  pillars, 
and  is  one  thoufand  and  ninety-one  feet  in  length, 
and  three  and  twenty  broad,  having  three  hand- 
fome  towers  built  upon  it.  This  city  is  governed 
by  it’s  own  magiftrates,  and  is  not  fubjedt  to  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  Lutheran  is  the  eftablifhed 
religion,  only  the  Bifhop  has  the  liberty  of  faying 
mafs  in  the  cathedral  once  a  week.  The  town 
is  plentifully  fupplied  with  provifions :  wine  is 
made  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  inferior  to  Rhe- 
nifh :  and  their  fields  produce  all  kinds  of  corn 
and  grain  *,  nor  do  they  want  good  pafture  for 
their  cattle.  The  advantage  of  their  fituation  up¬ 
on  and  near  fo  many  navigable  rivers  creates  a 
brifk  trade,  and  the  concourfe  of  people  which 
the  Diet  occafions,  is  a  great  addition  to  it.  8. 
Paflau.  Paffau,  fituated  about  fixty  miles  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  Ratifbon,  and  ten  to  the  weftward  of 
Auftria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  three  rivers,  Da¬ 
nube,  Inn  and  Ilts,  which  divide  it  into  three 
parts,  either  of  them  a  town  by  itfelf,  but  to¬ 
gether  form  a  noble  large  city :  it  is  naturally 
ftrong,  being  furrounded  on  all  fides  either  by 
rocks  or  rivers  *,  but  the  fortifications  are  not  an- 
fwerable  to  the  fituation,  or  the  Bifhop  of  Paf- 
fau,  the  fovereign  of  the  place,  had  never  yielded 
it  up  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  the  laft  war  with¬ 
out  attempting  to  defend  it  *,  nor  would  the  E- 
ledtor  have  parted  with  it  again  without  force  if 
he  had  deemed  it  tenable.  The  houfesof  the  town 
are  of  wood,  but  the  publick  buildings  of  ftone 
and  very  magnificent,  efpecially  the  cathedral  de¬ 
dicated  to  St.  Stephen,  the  Bifhop’s  palace,  and 
the  caftle  which  Hands  upon  an  adjoining  hill.  In 
this  city  it  was  that  the  peace  was  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  the  pro- 
teftant  Princes  in  the  year  1552*,  by  which  the 
Lutherans  were  to  enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religion.  It  is  obfervable  that  the  river  Inn, 
which  gives  name  to  that  divifion  of  Paffau  cal- 
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led  Innftat,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Danube  C  H  A  P. 
with  that  violence,  that  it  preferves  it’s  flream  x-. 
unmixed  for  a  great  way,  being  of  a  different 
colour  from  the  waters  of  the  Danube  :  and  on 
the  other  fide  the  Danube,  the  black  muddy 
ftreams  of  the  Ilts  are  difcernable  for  leveral  fur¬ 
longs,  that  river  running  with  a  furious  torrent 
from  the  Bohemian  forefts.  The  Bifhop  of  Paf¬ 
fau  is  fovereign  of  the  country  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  Palatinate  and  Auftria,  for  twenty 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Paffau  and  the  Da¬ 
nube,  in  which  diftridt  ftand  the  caftles  of  Obern- 
berg  and  Eberfberg.  9.  Landfhut,  the  chief  town  Landfhut. 
the  Eledtor  hath  in  the  Lower  Bavaria,  where 
his  Lieutenant  ufually  refides,  Hands  on  the  river 
Ifar,  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Ratifbon,  in  a  pleafant 
country  almoft  in  the  middle  of  the  Eledtor’s  do¬ 
minions,  on  which  account  the  ancient  Dukes  of 
Bavaria  built  a  palace  here,  and  beautified  the  ci¬ 
ty,  which  is  ftill  one  of  the  handfomeft  in  the 
country  ;  and  there  is  a  church  in  Landfhut,  the 
tower  whereof  travellers  take  notice  is  the  higheft 
in  Germany.  10.  Newburg,  Novaburgum,  a  pret-  Newburg, 
ty  neat  city,  the  capital  of  a  country  of  the  fame 
name,  fubjedt  to  it’s  own  Prince  the  Duke  of  New¬ 
burg,  who  is  alfo  Eledtor  Palatine,  ftands  on  the 
fouth  bank  of  the  Danube,  fifteen  miles  to  the 
weftward  of  Ingoldftat.  The  town  has  a  good 
trade  in  wines ;  and  the  country  belonging  to  it 
extends  itfelf  along  the  Danube  near  forty  miles; 
but  is  exceeding  narrow.  Among  other  towns 
in  this  diftridt  is,  11.  the  town  of  Hochftet,  a-  Hochftet. 
bout  twelve  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Donawert  *, 
rendred  famous  by  the  vidtory  the  Germans  and 
their  allies,  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  gained  over 
the  French  and  Bavarians  near  this  place  in  the 
year  1704.  In  which  battle  the  confederates 
were  commanded  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  enemy 
by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Marfhals  Tal- 
larb  and  Marsin.  The  Emperor  was  at  this 
time  reduced  to  the  greateft  extremity  by  the 
French  and  Bavarian  forces,  who  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  made  themfelves  entire  mafters  of  Ger¬ 
many,  if  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  had  not  fent  a 
powerful  re-inforcement  to  the  Emperor’s  affift- 
ance.  And  what  would  have  been  the  confequence 
to  the  allies  if  that  body  had  been  defeated,  heaven 
only  knows.  On  the  contrary,  the  advantages 
the  Emperor  reaped  by  that  fuccefsful  battle  were 
fo  numerous,  and  fo  important,  that  the  Auftrian 
family  muft  always  gratefully  remember  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  nation,  who  contributed  fo  largely  to  that 
expedition.  12.  Between  the  towns  of  Donawert  Lawln- 
and  Hochftet,  ftands  the  little  city  of  Lawingen  gen‘ 
upon  the  Danube,  fubjedt  alfo  to  the  Duke  of 
Newburg.  The  bridge  over  the  Danube,  the 
caftle,  and  the  great  church,  are  all  that  travel¬ 
lers  mention  here  to  be  worth  our  notice ;  neither 
do  they  give  any  further  defcription  of  it,  than 
that  the  great  church  is  covered  with  copper. 

13.  Nabburg,  a  pleafant  city  in  the  fame  diftridt  Nabburg* 
of  Newburg,  which  ftands  upon  a  hill  near  the 
river  Nab.  And,  14.  Aichftat  *,  but  of  this  more  Aichftat. 
in  Franconia,  of  which  it  is  fometimes  reckoned 
a  part.  1 5.  Freifingen,  fituate  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  Freifin- 
in  a  fruitful  country  near  the  river  Ifar,  feventeen  Ser~ 
or  eighteen  miles  north  of  Munich.  The  Bifhop 
is  fovereign  of  the  place,  and  of  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  there  is  another  finall  territory  belong¬ 
ing  to  him  on  the  confines  of  Bavaria  and  Tyrol, 
called  Werdenfels  from  it’s  chief  town,  which  lies 
near  the  river  Ifar,  about  forty  miles  fouth  of 

Munich. 
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Munich.  And  laftly,  I  come  to  defcribe  the 
country  fubjedt  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Saltzburg, 
which  is  accounted  part  of  the  circle  of  Bavaria  ; 
being  bounded  by  the  dutchy  of  Bavaria  on  the 
norths  by  Styria  and  the  Upper  Auftria  towards 
the  eaft,  by  Carinthia  and  part  of  Tyrol  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  Tyrol  towards  the  welt  :  the  chief 
towns  whereof  are,  16.  Saltzburg,  the  ancient 
Juvavia ,  fituate  on  the  river  Saltza,  fixty  miles 
ealt  of  Munich,  elteemed  one  of  the  fineft  cities 
of  Germany.  The  cathedral  is  a  modern  build¬ 
ing,  eredted  in  the  year  1628,  exceeding  magni¬ 
ficent  •,  the  city  having  been  burnt  down  a  little 
before.  The  palace  of  the  Archbifhop  is  part  of  the 
caftle  of  Mirabel,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
delightfully  fituated.  The  town  is  well  built  in  ge¬ 
neral  :  and  the  publick  inns,  travellers  relate,  are 
the  bell  in  Germany.  It  has  a  very  good  trade, 
efpecially  in  fait,  which  the  neighbouring  pits  pro¬ 
duce.  17.  Hallen,  another  town  in  this  country, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Saltza,  about  eight 
miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Saltzburgh,  where  the 
falt-pans  continually  employ  great  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  reported  that  in  the  year  1573,  there 
was  found  in  a  falt-pit  here,  feveral  hundred  fa¬ 
thom  deep,  in  the  midft  of  a  hard  rock  of  fait,  an 
entire  human  body,  with  it’s  limbs,  hair  and 
clothes  found  and  uncorrupted,  which  by  it’s  an¬ 
tique  drefs,  was  thought  to  have  lain  fome  ages 
in  that  condition. 

The  country  of  Saltzburg,  of  which  the  Arch¬ 
bifhop  is  fovereign,  extends  feventy  miles  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  fifty  from  north  to  fouth  :  and  be- 
fides  the  abundance  of  fait  it  affords,  it  has  con- 
fiderable  mines  of  copper  and  iron,  and  fome  of 
filver.  A  little  above  the  city  of  Saltzburg  fprings 
the  Gaftein  bath,  the  waters  whereof  are  very 
hot,  and  tafte  ftrong  of  feveral  minerals ;  and  are 
faid  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  ftone,  the  pox,  the 
colick,  and  other  malignant  diftempers,  by  bath¬ 
ing  in  them  only,  without  drinking  the  water. 
There  are  alfo  many  excellent  quarries,  out  of 
which  is  dug  a  ftone  little  inferior  to  jafper.  Be- 
fides  the  towns  already  mentioned  in  the  country 
of  Saltzburgh,  are  thofe  of  Lauffen,  Titmoning, 
Radftat  and  Muldorf,  of  pretty  good  note  ;  but  I 
do  not  meet  with  any  particular  defcription  of  them. 

Notwithftanding  Bavaria  in  general  is  a  rich 
plentiful  country,  and  lies  exceeding  well  for  trade, 
the  Danube  and  many  other  navigable  rivers  paf- 
fing  through  it  •,  yet  the  natives  are  generally  poor, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  Elector’s 
monopolizing  the  moft  confiderable  branches  of 
traffick  :  and  firft,  that  of  fait,  which  he  prohi¬ 
bits  his  fubjedts  toimportfrom  Auftria,  theBifhop- 
rick  of  Saltzburg,  or  any  other  Prince’s  domini¬ 
ons  on  the  fevereft  penalties,  or  to  buy  any  that 
is  imported,  except  of  himfelf.  The  Eledtor’s 
fadtors  alone  are  allowed  to  furnifh  Suabia  with 
fait,  which  they  dig  at  the  Talc-pics  of  Drabeftein 
and  Obenhall,  which  being  very  coarfe,  they  mix 
with  a  purer  fait  brought  from  Saltzburg.  2.  A 
fecond  monopoly  is  that  of  corn  ;  the  farmer  is 
obliged  to  fell  all  his  grain  to  the  Eledtor’s  agents, 
who  retail  it  out  again  to  the  people.  3.  This 
Prince,  like  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  is  Brewer-Ge¬ 
neral  of  his  dominions :  none  may  brew  or  fell 
ftrong  beer  but  the  Eledtor’s  fadtors.  There  is 
only  a  poor  fort  of  fmall  beer,  which  the  pea- 
fants  and  citizens  are  allowed  to  brew  and  fpend 
in  their  own  houfes.  And  the  Bifhop  of  Paffau, 
whofe  territories  lie  within  this  circle,  imitates 
the  Eledtor  in  this  piece  of  tyranny.  The  chief 
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fubfiftence  of  the  peafants  of  this  country  is  their 
herds  of  fwine,  which  they  feed  in  the  woods  *, 
and  the  wild  beafts  and  game  they  meet  with  there, 
fuch  as  deer,  wild  hogs,  &c.  which  they  make 
free  with,  though  it  be  almoft  as  penal  for  a  ruftick 
to  meddle  with  the  game  in  Bavaria  as  here  :  but 
they  are  compelled  by  neceflity  to  take  what  they 
find  ;  for  corn,  beer  and  fait  are  at  fuch  exceffive 
rates,  that  a  countryman  is  fcarce  able  to  pur- 
chafe  them.  After  v/hat  has  been  obferved  in 
relation  to  monopolies,  it  may  be  needlefs  to  fhew 
that  the  Eledtor  is  abfolute  in  his  dominions  ;  and 
that  the  legiftative  and  executive  power  are  both 
veiled  in  him.  There  are  fome  general  laws  of 
the  Empire  indeed,  that  all  the  Princes  and  States 
of  the  Empire  ought  to  be  governed  by,  but  they 
take  the  liberty  to  difobey  and  break  through 
them  too  often,  when  there  is  not  a  force  to  com¬ 
pel  the  obfervance  of  them.  What  the  forces  and 
revenues  of  the  EJedtor  of  Bavaria  are  exactly, 
I  do  not  find  computed  by  any  writer,  only  in 
general,  that  his  revenues  are  very  large,  arifing 
from  the  monopolies  abovefaid  ;  from  tolls  on  the 
rivers,  cuftoms  on  merchandizes,  and  the  rents 
of  his  own  uemefne  lands.  And  as  the  country  is 
very  populous,  there  is  nothing  to  reftrain  him 
from  raifing  as  many  troops  as  he  can  pay  :  like 
the  other  German  Princes,  he  is  never  without  a 
good  body  of  Handing  forces,  even  in  time  of 
peace.  The  Eledtor  and  the  Archbifhop  of  Saltz¬ 
burg  are  co-diredtors  of  this  circle.  The  Eledtor 
of  Bavaria  ftiles  himfelf  Duke  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Bavaria,  and  of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  Duke 
and  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  ;  Eledtor  and 
Vicar  of  the  Empire,  and  Grand  Mailer  of  the 
houfhold.  His  arms  are  lozengewife  Argent  and 
Azure  of  twenty-one  pieces  bendwife  for  Bavaria. 
One  and  four  Sable  a  lion  Or,  crowned  languid 
and  armed  Gules  for  the  Palatinate,  with  an  Im¬ 
perial  globe  Or,  as  Eledtor  and  Grand  Mailer  of 
the  houfhold  of  the  Empire. 

The  late  Eledtor  of  Bavaria  died  on  the  26th 
of  Feb.  1725-6,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  good  foldier,  and 
had  experienced  great  variety  of  fortune.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  life  he  commanded  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  forces  in  Hungary  -,  obtained  a  glorious  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  Turks,  and  took  the  ftrong  town  of 
Belgrade  by  ftorm.  He  was  afterwards  Viceroy 
of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands,  and  entered  into  the 
Grand  Alliance  againft  France  in  the  year  1698  ; 
being  Generaliffimo  of  the  confederate  forces  in 
Flanders  in  the  abfence  of  King  William  III. 
In  the  Jail  war  he  took  the  part  of  France,  and 
having  loft  the  memorable  battle  of  Hochftet,  was 
driven  out  of  his  country  in  the  year  1704,  put 
to  .the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  forced  to  take  re¬ 
fuge  in  France :  but  by  the  peace  of  Radftat,  an¬ 
no  1714,  his  dominions  were  reftored  to  him, 
to  the  great  fatisfadtion  of  his  fubjedts,  who  were 
infinitely  fond  of  their  Prince,  and  ventured  fe¬ 
veral  infurredtions  in  his  favour  while  he  was  in 
banifhment,  and  the  Imperial  forces  pofieffed  their 
country.  He  lived  eleven  years  in  peace  after  his 
return  to  his  dominions,  endeavouring  to  repair 
the  damages  his  country  had  fuftained  by  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  the  enemy,  who  were  ten  years  in  the 
poffelfion  of  it.  Fie  was  the  third  Eledtor  of  Ba¬ 
varia  ;  fon  to  the  Eledtor  Ferdinand,  and 
grand-fon  to  Maximilian  I.  Eledtor  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  who  was  advanced  to  that  dignity  in  the  year 
1623,  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  in  the 
room  of  Frederick.  Eledtor  Palatine,  who  was 
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CHAP,  put  to  the  ban  of  the  Empire  on  the  lofs  of  the 
Bavaria  battle  of  Prague  in  the  year  1620.  He  married 
.  ‘V_v-  '  .  Maria  Antonietta  daughter  to  the  Emperor 
His  mar-  Leopold  in  the  year  1685  ;  by  whom  he  had 
riages  and  three  children,  who  are  all  dead  •,  and  the  Eleflrefs 
iffue.  their  mother  dying  anno  1692,  he  married  the 
Princefs  Theresa  Cunigunda,  daughter  to 
John  Sobieski,  late  King  of  Poland,  in  the 
year  1694,  by  whom  he  had  iffue  Charles  Al¬ 
bert  Cajetan,  the  prefent  Eledtor,  born  Au¬ 
guft  if'97  ;  who  married  the  Archdutchefs  Ma¬ 
ry  Amelia,  daughter  to  the  late  Emperor  Jo¬ 
seph.  2.  Ferdinand  Mary,  fecond  fon  of  the 
late  Eledtor,  born  Auguft  1699,  and  married  to 
Anne  Carolina  of  Newburg.  3.  Clement 
Augustus,  the  third  fon,  Archbifhop  and  Elec- 
•  tor  of  Cologne,  Bifhop  of  Munfter  and  Pader- 

born,  born  Auguft  1700.  And  4.  Theodore, 
the  fourth  fon  of  the  late  Eledtor,  and  made 
Bifhop  of  Ratifbon,  born  anno  1703. 

Charles  Albert  (the  prefent  Emperor  and 
Fledtor  of  Bavaria)  hath  iffue  Maria  Anna 
Wal  purge,  born  the  fifth  of  July  1724. 
2.  Theresa  Ben  Mary,  born  the  twenty  fourth 
of  November  1725.  3.  Maximilian  Joseph, 

born  in  1 72 7- 

His  eledtoral  Highnefs  is  great  mafter  of  the 
empire.  The  Counts  of  Walpurge  are  his  vi¬ 
cars.  He  is  director  of  the  circle  of  Bavaria 
jointly  with  the  Archbifhop  of  Saltzburg. 

Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria  (except  fome  tradts 
of  land,  and  places  which  belong  to  fome  eccle- 
fiafticks)  is  in  length  about  130,  and  in  breadth 
about  100  miles. 

The  Eledtor  of  Bavaria  is  one  of  the  richeft 
Princes  in  the  Empire.  His  country  is  fo  well 
peopled,  that  they  reckon  in  Bavaria,  including 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  35  great  and  little  cities, 
49  towns,  above  1000  fiefs  noble,  and  11,704 
villages  and  hamlets,  which  bring  in  a  revenue  of 
above  half  a  million  of  our  money  :  a  modern 
German  writer  makes  it  amount  to  between  8 
and  900,000 1.  He  adds,  that  the  late  Eledtor  had 
fome  years  above  one  million. 

This  Eledtor  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  power- 
fulleft  Princes  in  Germany.  He  has  feveral  towns 
well  fortified,  a  noble  arfenal,  and  commonly 
12,000  men  on  foot.  He  can  on  an  emergency 
march  30,000  men  into  the  field. 

The  Eledtor  refides  in  his  capital  city  of  Mu¬ 
nich,  a  fine,  wealthy,  and  populous  city.  His 
palace  is  very  noble,  and  exceeding  richly  fur- 
nilhed.  His  other  feats  are  Dachau,  Schleifheim, 
Furftinriet,  Starenberg,  Oetingen,  and  above  all, 
the  magnificent  palace  of  Nymphenberg,  with¬ 
in  two  miles  of  the  capital  :  it  was  built  by  the 
late  Eledtor  :  the  gardens  are  inferior  to  none  but 
thofe  of  Verfailles. 

TheEledtor’s  titles  are,  Charles  Albert,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  Duke  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Bavaria,  and  of  [the  Upper  Palatinate,  Duke  and 
Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  Eledtor  and  grand 
mafter  of  the  houfhold  to  the  Empire,  &c. 

This  Prince  and  his  fubjedts  are  generally  Ro¬ 
man  catholicks. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony. 

Eleftor  of  V.  The  Eledtor  of  Saxony,  Frederick 
Saxony.  Augustus  III.  born  the  26th  of  September  1696, 
embraced  the  Roman  catholick  religion  in  1717, 
and  fucceeded  to  the  eledtorate  in  January  1733. 
He  married  in  1719,  Maria  Joseph,  elde(t 
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daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Joseph.  Their  C  H  A  P. 
children,  befides  three  that  are  dead,  are,  1.  Fre-  x- 
derick  Christian  Leopold,  eledtoral  Prince,  ^axony- 
born  the  23d  of  Auguft  1722.  2.  Maria 

born  in  1724,  (married  to  the  King  of 
3.  Maria  Margaretta,  born  in 
Maria  Anna  Sophia,  born  in 
Augustus  Lewis  Albert,  born  in 
1730.  6.  Carolina,  born  in  1731.  7.  Charles 
Joseph  Francis  Xavier,  born  in  1733. 

8.  N - a  daughter,  born  in  1736. 

The  Eledtor  is  great  marfhal  of  the  empire  ; 
he  is  alfo  vicar  during  an  interregnum,  and  foie 
diredtor  of  Upper  Saxony.  The  Count  of  Pa- 
penheim  is  his  hereditary  vicar. 

The  Eledtor  of  Saxony  is  rich  and  powerful  : 
his  country  is  very  fruitful  and  populous,  and 
brings  in  a  revenue  of  betwixt  7  and  800,000 1. 
per  annum. 

The  Eledtor  commonly  has  20,000  regular 
troops,  and  20,000  militia,  without  reckoning 
the  ban,  and  the  arriere  ban,  and  the  body  of 
miners  and  hunters,  who  are  obliged  in  time  of 
war  to  bear  arms. 

Drefden  is  the  capital  of  the  eledtorate,  and 
the  ufual  feat  of  the  Eledtors.  It  is  large,  popu¬ 
lous,  and  well-built  ;  the  fortifications  are  mo¬ 
dern,  and  very  ftrong.  The  Elbe  runs  through 
the  town,  and  divides  it  into  old  and  new  by  a 
ftately  bridge  of  17  arches. 

His  titles  are,  Frederick  Augustus  III. 
by  the  grace  of  God,  great  Marfhal,  and  Prince 
Eledtor  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  Duke  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  Cleves,  Juliers,  &c. 


FRANCONIA. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Treats  of  the  circle  of  Franconia. 

TH  E  circle  or  dukedom  of  Franconia  re-  c  H  A  P. 

ceived  it’s  name  from  it’s  ancient  inhabitants  XI. 
the  Franks,  who  were  fo  denominated,  as  fome  Franco- 
relate,  from  Francos,  a  great  commander  of 
that  people  but  others  hold  that  the  Franks  were 
not  one  particular  people,  but  feveral  German  na- 
tions  united  together  againft  the  Romans,  who  name, 
took  the  name  of  Franken,  which  in  their  lan¬ 
guage  fignified  a  free  people,  and  this  country 
might  be  called  fo  by  way  of  eminence,  as  being 
the  firft  or  principal  promoters  of  this  confederacy. 

The  modern  Franconia  is  bounded  by  Heffe  Bounds 
and  Thuringia  towards  the  north,  by  the  Pala-  and  ex- 
tinate  of  Bavaria  on  the  eaft,  by  Suabia  on  the  tenL 
fouth,  and  by  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  to¬ 
wards  the  weft,  and  extends  about  100  and  30 
miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  100  and  40 
from  north  to  fouth  :  the  principal  rivers  whereof 
are  the  Maine,  the  Sala,  which  waters  the  country  R;vers 
where  the  famous  Salique  law  was  made,  which 
reftrains  the  fucceflion  to  the  males ;  the  Tauber, 
the  Rednitz,  the  Altmutz  and  the  Pegnitz.  It  is  Face  of 
prettily  diverfified  with  hills  and  valleys,  forefts  the  coun- 
and  champaign,  and  moderately  fruitful  in  corn  try. 
and  wine  ;  and  comprehends,  1.  1  he  bifhoprick  Divifion. 
of  Wurtzburg,  the  chief  towns  whereof  are 
Wurtzburg,  Ochfenfurt,  Konigfhoven  and  Bif- 
chofffheim.  2.  The  bifhoprick  of  Bamburg,  the 
chief  towns  whereof  are  Bamburg,  Cronach, 
Weifman  and  Forchcim.  3.  The  bifhoprick  of 
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Aichftat.  4.  The  diftridt  belonging  to  the  matter 
of  the  Teutonick  Order,  the  chief  town  where¬ 
of  is  Margentheim.  5.  The  Marquifates  of  Cul- 
lembach  and  Obnfpatch,  the  chief  towns  whereof 
are  Ctillembach,  Weifinftat,  Bertrut,  Obnfpatch 
and  Kreyling.  6.  The  diftridts  of  Coburg, 
Schwartzenburg,  Caffel,  Hennerburg,  Erpach, 
Wertheim  and  Holach,  or  Hohenloe.  7.  The 
Imperial,  or  free  cities  of  Francfort,  Nuremberg, 
Rotemburg,  Schweinfurt,  Weinfheim  and  Weil- 
femburg. 

Wurtzburg,  or  Herbipolis,  the  capital  of  Fran¬ 
conia,  hands  on  the  river  Maine,  fixty  miles  to 
the  ea  ft  ward  of  Francfort,  in  forty  nine  degrees 
forty  five  minutes  north  latitude.  The  Maine  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  town,  over  which  there 
lies  a  noble  (lone  bridge,  three  hundred  paces  long. 
Other  little  rivulets  run  through  the  principal 
ffreets.  The  Bifhop’s  palace  hands  upon  a  hill 
above  the  town,  from  whence  there  is  a  glorious 
profpedt  of  the  neighbouring  country,  being  the 
richeft  part  of  the  province.  The  Bifhop  has  a 
great  extent  of  country  under  his  jurifdidtion,  in 
which  it  is  computed  there  are  not  lefs  than  four 
hundred  towns  and  villages  befides  Wurtzburg. 
He  is  as  abfolute  in  his  dominions  as  the  French 
King,  and  lives  in  all  the  hate  of  a  fovereign  Prince. 

Bamburg.  Bamburg,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  the 
fame  name,  hands  forty  miles  north-eah  of  Wurtz¬ 
burg,  of  which  the  Bifhop  of  Bamburg  is  fove¬ 
reign,  his  territories  extending  fixty  miles  in 
length,  and  forty  in  breadth.  He  has  alfo  feveral 
more  cables  and  royalties  in  Carinthia  and  other 
parts  of  Germany  j  for  the  lands  and  territories  of 
the  German  Princes  are  fo  hrangely  intermixed, 
that  it  is  difficult  often  to  dihinguiffi  one  from 
another.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a 
great  Prince  to  hold  part  of  his  dominions  of  one 
much  inferior  to  him  ;  the  King  of  Bohemia,  the 
Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Brandenburg,  for  inhance, 
hold  feveral  of  their  mannors  of  this  Bifhop  as 
lord  paramount.  The  cathedral,  the  Bifhop’s  pa¬ 
lace,  the  Jefuits  church,  and  the  cable  of  Bam¬ 
burg,  are  the  only  publick  buildings  that  traveh 
lers  mention  in  their  way  through  it,  and  thele 
do  not  feem  to  deferve  a  particular  defcription. 

Aichhat  is  the  capital  of  another  bifhoprick,  by 
fome  geographers  placed  in  Bavaria,  whofe  Bifhop 
alfo  isa  temporal  Prince.  It  hands  about  twelve  miles 
north-weft  of  Ingoldftat,  the  principality  about  it 
extending  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  from  eight 
to  (ixteen  in  breadth.  Thefe  three  bifhops  are  all 
Princes  of  the  Empire,  and  have  feats  in  the  Diet. 

Margentheim,  or  Mariendal,  is  a  fmall  city 
fituate  on  the  river  Tauber,  about  two  and  twenty 
miles  weft  of  Wurtzburg,  where  the  great  Maher 
of  the  Teutonick  Order  hath  his  refidence,  and  is 
the  capital  of  the  fmall  territory  belonging  to  him, 
fince  the  Order  were  driven  out  of  Pruffia.  Thefe 
Knights  hill  poffefs  eleven  commanders  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  have  a  right  to  chufe  their  great  Maher, 
who  is  always  a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  and  hath 
one  of  the  firft  feats  in  the  Diet  after  the  Electors. 
Th-e  Knights  on  their  admiffion  are  obliged  to 
prove  their  nobility  for  fixteen  defeents,  both  by 
father  and  mother. 

The  marquifateofCullembach  receives  it’s  name 
from  it’s  capital  city,  which  hands  on  the  river 
Maine,  twenty  five  miles  north-eah  of  Bamburg, 
and  is  fubject  to  the  two  branches  of  the  houfe 
of  Brandenburg,  called  Cullembach,  and  Bareith, 
who  are  each  of  them  Princes  of  the  Empire  ;  and 
the  Marquis  of  Cullembach  is  joint  diredtor  of 
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the  Circle  of  Franconia  with  the  Bifhop  of  Bam-  ^  HW  p‘ 
burg.  The  extent  of  the  country  of  Cullembach  p  n‘ 
Proper,  is  about  thirty  four  miles  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  thirty  from  north  to  fouth.  Bareith,  the 
other  fubdivifion  of  this  country,  has  it’s  name  Bareith. 
alfo  from  it’s  capital  Bareith,  which  hands  fifteen 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cullembach,  the  country  under 
it’s  jurifdidtion  being  near  forty  miles  in  length, 
but  not  a  fourth  part  fo  broad  in  many  places. 

The  Marquifate  of  Ohnfpach,  or  Anfpach,  is  Anfpach. 
fubject  to  another  Prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bran- 
denburgh.  It’s  capital  city  of  the  fame  name 
hands  twenty  five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Nurem- 
burg,  and  the  country  .fubjedt  to  it  is  about  fifty 
miles  long,  and  twenty  broad. 

The  county  of  Holach,  or  Hohenloe,  lies  be-  Hohenloe. 
tween  the  territory  of  Anfpach  and  Hall,  and  is 
about  twenty  five  miles  long,  and  fifteen  broad, 
and  takes  it’s  name  from  an  old  cable,  the  feat  of 
the  Count,  who  is  of  a  very  ancient  family. 

The  county  of  Caffel,  or  Caftel,  lies  between  Caftel. 
the  bifhoprick  of  Wurtzburg  and  the  county  of 
Schwartzenburg,  being  about  twenty  fives  miles 
in  length,  and  feven  in  breadth,  the  chief  town 
whereof  is  Caftel. 

The  county  of  Schwartzenburg  lies  between  Schwartz- 
the  Marquifate  of  Anfpach  and  the  Bifhoprick  of  enburg. 
Bamburg,  being  about  twenty  miles  long,  and 
fifteen  broad  ;  the  chief  town  whereof  is  of  the 
fame  name,  and  fituate  on  the  river  Lee.  The 
Count  to  whom  it  is  fubjedt  is  a  Prince  of  the 
Empire. 

The  County  of  Wertheim  lies  weft  of  Wurtz-  Wertheim 
burg,  being  twenty  fix  miles  long,  and  twelve 
broad  :  the  chief  city  is  of  the  fame  name  ;  and 
hands  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Tauber  and 
Maine,  in  a  healthful  country,  yielding  plenty  of 
corn,  wine  and  cattle. 

The  county  of  Erpach  lies  between  the  Lower  Erpach. 
Palatinate  and  the  Archbifhoprick  of  Mentz  ; 
being  about  five  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and 
twelve  in  breadth  ;  the  chief  town,  of  the  fame 
name,  hands  on  a  fmall  river,  forty  three  miles 
weft  of  Wurtzburg. 

The  county  of  Henneburg,  fo  called  from  an  Henne- 
ancient  cable,  or  palace  of  the  Counts,  fituate  burg, 
on  the  top  of  an  hill  near  Meiningen  ;  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  territories  of  the 
abby  of  Fulda,  by  Thuringia  on  the  eaft,  by  the 
bifhoprick  of  Bamburg  on  the  fouth,  and  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Wurtzburg  on  the  weft  :  a  populous,  fruit¬ 
ful  country  ;  the  chief  towns  whereof  are,  1.  Mei-  Meinin- 
ningen,  a  beautiful  little  city,  on  the  river  Vera.  Sen- 
2.  Shleufingen,  fituate  on  the  river  Shleus  ;  re-  Shleufin* 
markable  for  the  affembling  the  eledloral  college  gen. 
there  by  Ferdinand  II.  1623  •,  when  he  de¬ 
prived  the  Eledtor  Palatine  of  his  dignity  and  do¬ 
minions,  and  transferred  them  to  the  Duke  of  Ba¬ 
varia.  3.  Coberg,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  Coberg. 
fame  name  ;  fometimes  reckoned  part  of  the  Cir¬ 
cle  of  Saxony,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  cities  in 
Germany  i  tolerably  large  and  well  built,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  cable  which  hands  on  an  adjoining 
hill.  In  this  caftle  Martin  Luther  was  impri-  Luther 
foned  feveral  times  for  fpeaking  contemptibly  of  ^P^011* 
his  fuperiors  ;  and  here,  during  his  confinement,  ere‘ 
he  compofed  feveral  hymns,  which  are  fung  at  this 
day  with  great  devotion  by  his  followers :  in  one 
of  which  he  highly  commends  the  happinefs  of 
imprifonment  ;  and  might  have  fome  reafon  for 
it,  if  he  became  more  humble  after  it  •,  for  the 
great  turn  he  had  given  to  ecclefiaftical  affairs, 
had  made  him  infufferably  infolent. 


The 
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CHAP.  The  Imperial,  or  free  cities  in  Franconia  are, 
XI.  j  Francfort;,  faid  to  be  fo  named  from  a  ford  over 

Franco-  tjie  ]yjajne?  where  the  Franks  ufed  to  pafs  that 
r’ia>  _  river  in  their  incurfions  againfl  the  Saxons  •,  and 

Francfort  afterwar^s  built  a  fort  to  fecure  their  paffage.  It 
lies  in  fifty  degrees  odd  minutes  north  latitude, 
twenty  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Mentz  •,  being 
built  on  each  fide  the  river,  and  joined  by  a  hand- 
fom  ftone  bridge.  It  is  a  large  populous  city, 
regularly  fortified,  but  not  of  any  great  ftrength, 
being  much  more  confiderable  for  it’s  trade,  which 
is  carried  on  by  the  Maine,  the  Rhine,  and  other 
rivers  which  fall  into  them.  There  are  two  fairs 
yearly,  in  March  and  September,  of  three  weeks 
continuance  each,  when  the  town  is  crouded  with 
people  from  all  parts-,  but  what  they  deal  mod  in, 

I  perceive,  is  books  and  horfes.  The  ftreets  of  the 
town  are  broad,  and  the  houfes  built  either  with  a 
red  done,  or  of  wood  plaiftered  over  and  painted. 
Sf  Bartholomew’s  church,  where  the  Emperor  is 
ufually  eledted,  is  a  (lately  fabrick.  The  other 
publick  buildings  travellers  take  notice  of,  are  the 
Emperor’s  palace,  the  town-houfe,  and  the  caftle ; 
and  there  are  fome  houfes  of  the  nobility  which 
have  a  grand  appearance.  In  the  town-houfe,  or 
guild-hall,  where  theEledlors  affemble  before’they 
proceed  to  the  choice  of  an  Emperor,  is  preferved 
the  original  Golden  Bull,  which  contains  the  rules 
and  orders  to  be  obferved  at  an  election.  This 
city,  with  the  diftridt  about  it,  is  governed  by  it’s 
own  magiftrates  ;  which  confift  of  a  Praetor,  or 
Mayor,  twelve  Burgomafters,  fourteen  Aldermen, 
and  forty-two  Counfellors,  in  the  choice  of  whom 
every  company  of  tradefmen  have  their  votes. 
They  have  alfo  a  fenate,  which  is  divided  into 
three  benches  :  on  the  firft  fit  the  Aldermen  ;  on 
the  fecond  the  Literati,  or  learned  in  their  laws 
and  cuftoms  ;  and  on  the  third  the  tradefmen. 
The  Roman  catholicks  in  this  city  are  poffeffed  of 
the  cathedral  church,  and  there  are  two  convents 
for  men,  and  one  of  nuns  -,  but  the  Papifts  are  not 
allowed  to  make  any  publick  proceffions  through 
the  town,  for  the  magiftrates  and  mod  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  Lutherans.  There  are  alfo  fome 
Calvinifts,  who  are  not  differed  to  have  a  church 
in  the  town,  but  go  to  a  village  near  three  miles 
off  to  their  publick  worfhip.  The  Jews  are  pretty 
numerous  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  and 
have  a  fynagogue  allowed  them  :  they  do  not 
however  live  in  that  wealth  and  fplendor  as  in 
England  but  are  frequently  put  to  the  vileft 
drudgeries,  and  particularly  are  employed  to  ex- 
tinguifh  fires,  when  any  happen  in  the  city. 

The  territory  fubjedl  to  the  city  of  Francfort,  is 
bounded  by  the  county  of  Weteraw  on  the  north, 
by  the  county  of  Hanaw  on  the  eaft,  by  the  land- 
gravate  of  Darmftadt  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the 
archbifhoprick  of  Mentz  on  the  weft.  There  is 
little  good  arable  or  pafture  ground  in  this  diftridt ; 
the  country  being  for  the  mod  part  covered  by 
woods  or  vineyards :  the  natives  are  a  laborious 
people,  whofe  employment  is  chiefly  making  of 
wine,  which  they  tranfport  to  other  countries, 
and  drink  little  themfelves  :  but  this  is  probably 
to  be  underftood  of  the  lower  rank  of  the  people  ; 
people  of  fafhion  in  Germany  do  not  ufe  to  have 
their  cellars  empty. 

To  this  city  of  Francfort  feveral  Englifh  Pro- 
teftants  retired  during  the  perfecution  in  Queen 
Mary’s  reign,  and  had  a  church  afligned  them  *, 
fome  of  thefe  were  for  retaining  the  liturgy  and 
ceremonies  eftablifhed  in  the  reign  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  while  Knox  and  others  were  for  re- 
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ducing  the  church  of  England  to  the  plan  of  Ge-  C  II  A  P. 
neva :  and  not  content  with  this,  began  to  preach  ^  M. 
up  rebellion  and  difobedience  to  governors,  and  Franco- 
particularly  to  the  Emperor  ;  whereupon  the  ma-  n!a- 
giftrates  of  Francfort  compelled  Knox  and  his  dif-  c‘"'~v  u 
ciples  to  quit  the  city,  and  retire  to  Geneva  ;  and 
leave  the  Engiirh  Proteftants,  who  were  for  uni¬ 
formity  and  the  liturgy,  and  taught  obedience  to 
magiftrates,  in  poffeflion  of  the  church  which  had 
been  afligned  them. 

Nurenburg,  or  Nurnburg,  ’Norkcrimi  Mons,  Nuren- 
fituate  in  forty-nine  degrees  thirty  minutes  north 
latitude,  forty  miles  fouth  of  Bamburg,  and  as 
many  north  of  Ingoldftat,  in  the  very  heart  of 
Germany,  is  faid  to  have  obtained  it’s  name  from 
the  Norici,  who  built  a  fort  on  the  hill  where  the 
caftle  of  Nurenburg  now  (lands,  to  defend  them¬ 
felves  from  the  Huns,  who  had  driven  them  out 
of  Auftria,  their  former  country.  T  his  city  is  fi- 
tuate  in  a  plain,  being  feven  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence  ;  and  encompaffed  with  a  wall  and  towers, 
after  the  old  way  of  fortification  ;  and  a  caftle 
(landing  upon  an  adjoining  hill,  but  of  no  great 
ftrength  at  prefent.  The  ftreets  are  large  and  well 
paved  ;  the  houfes  generally  built  of  hewn  (lone, 
five  or  fix  (lories  high.  Their  market-places  and 
fquares  large  and  fpacious,  and  adorned  with  foun¬ 
tains:  the  river  Pegnits  runs  through  the  middle  of 
it,  entring  the  city  by  twelve  large  arches  under 
the  wall,  and  i  fluing  out  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
town  in  the  fame  manner,  but  is  not  navigable. 

It  turns  however  a  vaft  variety  of  mills  in  if  he 
town,  for  corn,  paper,  iron,  &c.  This  city  is 
extremely  populous,  and  has  the  greateft  trade  of 
any  in  Europe,  that  does  not  (land  near  the  fea 
or  fome  navigable  river.  Their  artificers  in  iron, 
fteel,  wood,  ivory,  alabafter,  &c.  are  faid  to  be 
inimitable,  and  afford  their  goods  extremely  cheap. 

It  is  from  this  part  of  Germany  that  thofe  toys 
which  we  call  Dutch  are  imported  .  hither.  And 
no  place  is  more  famous  for  clock-work  :  a  coach 
was  made  for  the  King  of  Denmark  in  this  city, 
that  would  go  by  fprings  without  horfes,  and  tra¬ 
vel  three  miles  an  hour.  Some  private  citizens 
here  have  as  fine  collections  of  rarities,  pieces  of 
antiquity  and  medals,  as  are  to  be  found  in  the 
cabinets  of  Princes.  And  it  is  nothing  but  the  ge¬ 
nius  and  extraordinary  diligence  of  this  people,  that 
procures  them  this  flourifhing  trade  and  plenty 
for  they  live  in  a  barren  country,  which  affords 
fcarce  any  merchandize  to  trifffck  with,  but  what 
receives  the  greateft  part  of  it’s  value  from  their 
labour  and  ingenuity.  Their  publick  buildings  are 
the  Stadt-houfe,  or  Guild-hall,  faid  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  Amfterdam  ;  and  the  church  of  St.  Sebald 
is  efteemed  as  (lately  a  fabrick  as  any  in  the  Em¬ 
pire.  In  this  city  are  kept  the  regalia  ufed  at  the 
Emperor’s  coronation  -,  as  the  Imperial  crown, 
with  which  Charlemain  was  crowned,  his 
mantle,  the  golden  globe,  Charlemain’s  fvvord, 
the  feeptre,  the  Imperial  cloak,  all  richly  adorned 
with  precious  ftones,  with  the  gloves  and  bufkins 
covered  with  platts  of  gold.  The  eftablifhed  reli¬ 
gion  here  is  the  Lutheran  :  the  Roman  catholicks 
are  only  allowed  to  perform  divine  fervice  in  a 
church  of  the  Lutherans,  when  they  have  done 
with  it.  The  Calvinifts  are  not  allowed  any  pub¬ 
lick  place  of  worlhip,  but  are  forced  to  go  to  a 
church  three  miles  out  of  town,  and  fufter  the 
Lutherans  to  baptize  their  children. 

The  governors  and  principal  magiftrates  of  the 
city  are  elected  out  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

The  common-council  confifts  of  forty-two  mem¬ 
bers, 
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bers,  of  whom  thirteen  are  Burgomafters,  and  as 
many  Aldermen,  the  reft  are  ftiled  only  Elders, 
or  Sages  of  the  people.  One  Burgomafter  has  the 
military,  and  one  Alderman  the  civil  government 
of  the  city  for  a  month,  and  are  then  fucceeded 
by  two  more  -,  fo  that  there  is  a  Burgomafter  and 
an  Alderman  for  every  mon'th  of  the  year,  in 
whom  the  executive  power  is  veiled  by  turns.  The 
ordinary  affairs  of  the  goverment  are  debated  in 
their  common-council :  the  railing  of  forces,  or 
levying  taxes,  are  ufually  referred  to  a  feledt  num¬ 
ber  of  the  council,  ftiled  by  way  of  eminence,  The 
Eight :  and  upon  any  extraordinary  emergency, 
the  principal  burghers  defied  out  of  every  trade 
and  profeffion  in  the  town  are  fummoned,  to  the 
number  of  four  hundred,  who  have  alfo  the  power 
of  electing  the  members  of  the  other  councils,  and 
of  the  magiftrates  of  the  place,  which  are  cholen 
annually. 

The  Nurenburghers  have  a  country  of  about 
twenty  miles  extent,  and  feveral  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  under  their  jurifdi&ion  ;  the  chief  whereof 
AItorf,&c.  are>  r>  Altorf,  a  univerfity  about  twelve  miles 
from  Nurenburg.  2.  Burthan.  And,  3.  Her- 
fprach  •,  all  which  were  formerly  parts  of  the  Up¬ 
per  Palatinate  ;  and  taken  by  the  Nurenburghers 
in  their  wars  with  the  Marquis  Albert,  in  the 
year  1 504. 

Nuremburg,  according  to  another  writer,  is  the 
richeft  and  moft  powerful  city  in  Germany  next 
to  Hamburgh,  and  the  beft  built.  The  houfes 
are  all  very  beautiful,  lofty,  and  perfectly  light- 
fome,  and  moft  of  them  are  painted  on  the  out- 
fide  like  thofe  of  Aufbourg.  The  townhoufe,  in 
which  the  fenate  affembles,  is  a  ftrudure  remark¬ 
ably  beautiful,  is  very  large,  and  completely  well 
built :  the  principal  front  is  adorned  by  three  great 
portico’s  with  marble  pillars ;  the  infide  is  every 
whit  anfwerable  to  the  magnificence  of  the  out- 
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fide  there  being  very  fine  rooms  in  it,  adorned  with 
noble  paintings. 

Nuremburg  has  feven  other  towns,  and  480 
villages  in  it’s  territories  :  the  government  re- 
femblesthat  of  Venice:  the  eftablifhed  religion 
is  the  Lutheran  ;  the  catholicks  have  a  fmall 
church  in  the  houfe  of  the  Teutonick  order  : 
the  Calvinifts  go  to  church  in  the  territory  of 
Anfpach,  but  the  Jews  are  not  tolerated  ;  be- 
caufe,  it  is  faid,  they  formerly  poifoned  the 
wells.  They  live  in  a  place  not  far  from  Nu¬ 
remburg,  but  come  to  town  every  morning, 
paying  fomething  for  their  entrance ;  have  an  old 
woman  fet  over  them,  who  is  commonly  both 
their  guard  and  their  guide,  and  are  permitted 
to  trade  and  trick  wherever  they  can  till  night, 
when  they  are  obliged  to  retire. 

In  the  church  of  the  hofpital  is  kept  Char- 
lemagne’s  crown,  faid  to  weigh  fourteen 
pounds ;  the  fcepter  and  the  globe ;  in  fhort,  all 
the  ornaments  of  Empire,  except  Charle¬ 
magne’s  fword,  faid  to  have  been  brought 
from  heaven  by  an  angel. 

Rotem-  Rotemburg,  another  Imperial  city  in  Franco- 
L>rg-  nia,  fituate  on  the  river  Tauber,  thirty  miles  to 
the  weftward  of  Nurenburg,  a  pretty  compadl 
town,  obtained  it’s  freedom  of  the  Emperor  Fre¬ 
derick  I.  in  the  year  1 163. 

Schwein-  4-  Schweinfurt,  fituate  on  the  Maine,  twenty- 
furt.  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Wurtzburg;  a  fmall  city, 
and  not  very  populous  -,  obtained  the  privilege  of  a 
free  Imperial  city  in  the  year  1388. 

Winf-  5-  Winfcheitn,  a  little  Imperial  city,  which 
cheim.  Hands  on  the  river  Arfch,  in  the  marquifate  of 
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Anfpach,  fixteen  miles  to  the  northward  of  Ro-  c  H  A  P. 
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6.  Weiffemburg,  fituate  in  the  bifhoprick  of  ^rai^co" 
Eichftat,  twenty-eight  miles  fouth  of  Nurenburg.  nia* 
And  thele  are  all  the  free  cities  we  meet  with 
in  Franconia.  I  proceed  now  to  the  circle  of  burg. 
Saxony. 

SAXONY. 


CHAP.  XII. 

•  Treats  cf  Saxony  in  general. 

OF  what  extent  the  ancient  Saxony  was  is  very  C  H  A  P. 
uncertain,  but  it  is  generally  held  to  have  X,L 
taken  up  all  the  northern  part  of  Germany,  ^axon7- 
from  Franconia  and  Bohemia  to  the  Baltick  Sea  •,  078^7^ 
and  to  have  comprehended  not  only  the  Circles  of  ny  in  gel 
Upper  and  Lower  Saxony,  but  Weftphalia,  the  »eral. 
two  Friezlands,  good  part  of  Holland,  Flolftein, 
and  even  Jutland,  which  is  at  prefent  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark. 

Nor  is  the  derivation  of  the  name  lefs  contefted  The 
than  the  bounds  of  the  country.  Mr.  Camden  name* 
follows  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  derive  it  from  the 
Sacae,  a  Scythian  nation,  who  inhabited  a  country 
to  the  north  of  Perfia  and  India,  whofe  pofterity 
he  fuppofes  the  Saxons  are.  But  as  there  is  no  pro¬ 
bability  that  thofe  eaftern  Scythians  fhould  ramble 
fo  far  to  the  weftward,  nor  no  foundation  in  hi- 
ftory  to  fupport  this  furmife,  later  writers  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  diffent  from  Mr.  Camden, 
and  to  fugged:  that  the  Saxons  more  probably  took 
their  name  from  a  diort  fword,  or  dagger  they 
wore,  peculiar  to  that  nation,  and  called  in  their 
language  Seax,  or  Saks.  But  however  they  obtained 
the  name  of  Saxons,  or  whatever  countries  they 
inhabited,  no  people  rendered  themfelves  more  ter¬ 
rible  to  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  both  by  fea 
and  land  ;  and  from  their  frequent  maritime  ex¬ 
peditions,  I  make  no  queftion  of  their  poftefting 
moft  of  the  fea-coaft  between  Holland  and  Den¬ 
mark.  It  is  obferved,  that  upon  the  coafts  of  Bri¬ 
tain  and  France,  as  far  as  Spain,  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  maintain  ftanding  troops  to  oppofe  the 
incurfions  of  this  people,  under  certain  great  offi¬ 
cers,  who  from  their  commands  were  ftiled,  Co¬ 
mites  lit  or  is  Saxonici  per  Britanniam  &  Gallium. 

The  character  Sidonius  gave  of  a  Saxon  rover, 
was,  That  he  way  an  enemy  formidable  beyond 
comparifon,  one  whom  frequent  fhipwrecks  re¬ 
created  rather  than  terrified,  as  being  not  only  ac¬ 
quainted  but  grown  familiar  with  the  perils  of  the 
ocean :  which  is  a  character  very  fuitable  to  the 
natives  of  Friezland,  whofe  anceftors  the  Saxons 
poffcfTed  the  fame  ffiores. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  many  different  nations 
were  united  under  the  general  name  of  Saxons-,  all 
who  joined  them  in  hopes  of  plunder,  or  finding 
more  agreeable  feats  than  their  own,  went  under 
this  common  appellation  -,  the  people  they  in¬ 
vaded  at  leaft  made  no  diftindlion,  but  as  they  met 
with  them  in  the  Saxon  armies,  called  them  all 
Saxons,  though  there  might  be  Jutes,  Angles,  and 
twenty  other  tribes  mixed  together. 

According  to  our  ancient  hiftorians,  the  Saxons 
firft  infefled  the  Britifh  fhores  about  the  year  370 ; 
but  did  not  obtain  any  fettlement  here,  till  they 
were  invited  hither  by  Vortigern,  a  Britifh 
King,  to  defend  him  againft  the  Pidts,  about  the  year 
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447.  Thefe  Saxons,  it  is  faid,  were  commanded 
by  Hengist  and  Hors  a,  two  brothers.  But 
Dr.  Nicholson,  with  good  reafon,  queftions 
whether  there  ever  were  two  Saxon  Generals 
named  Hengist  and  Horsa  ;  becaufe  there  ne¬ 
ver  was  any  family  of  Saxons,  who  had  thefe 
names  amongft  them,  either  before  or  fince 
that  time :  and  the  occafion  of  the  miftake  the 
Doflor  fuppofes  to  proceed  from  the  Saxon  ar¬ 
mies  having  a  horfe  in  their  colours  and  ftandards : 
for  the  word  Hengifi  he  obferves,  in  the  old  Saxon 
dialetft,  figniftes  a  Stallion;  and  that  Horfa  is  a 
word  of  the  fame  fignification,  he  thinks  is  ob¬ 
vious  enough  to  an  Englifb  Reader.  He  looks  upon 
it  as  highly  probable  therefore  that  the  Saxon 
commanders  fhould  have  the  names  of  Hengist 
and  Horsa  given  them  by  the  Englifh,  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  fome  writers  enigmatically  call 
the  Emperor  the  Eagle,  the  King  of  France  the 
Lilly,  &c.  from  the  arms  they  bear. 

The  modern  Saxony,  including  both  the  Cir¬ 
cles  of  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony  in  their  utmoft 
extent,  is  bounded  by  the  Baltick  Sea,  Denmark, 
and  the  German  Ocean  towards  the  north  •,  by 
Poland  and  Silefia  towards  the  eaft  •,  by  Bohemia 
and  Franconia  towards  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the 
Circle  of  Weftphalia  towards  the  weft ;  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  fiftieth  and  the  fifty-fifth  degrees  of 
north  latitude. 

UPPER  SAXONY. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Treats  of  the  Circle  of  Upper  Saxony. 

IN  the  Circle  of  Upper  Saxony  are  included, 
1.  The  duchy  of  Saxony.  2.  The  marqui- 
fate  of  Mifnia  and  Voigtland.  3.  The  mar- 
quifate  of  Lufatia.  4.  The  duchies  of  Sax-Merf- 
burg,  Sax-Naumburg,  and  Sax-Altemburg.  5. 
The  principality  of  Anhalt,  and  county  of  Barby. 
6.  The  province  of  Thuringia  ;  moft  of  which 
provinces  are  fubjedt  to  the  Eledtor  of  Saxony. 
But  befides  thefe,  there  are  included  in  the  Cir¬ 
cle  of  Upper  Saxony,  the  marquifate  and  eledto- 
rate  of  Brandenburg  ;  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg ; 
the  principality  of  Halberftat,  and  the  duchy  of 
Pomerania  •,  moft  of  which  are  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Eledtor  of  Brandenburg,  the  prefent 
King  of  Prulfia.  The  chief  rivers  in  the  Upper 
Saxony,  are  the  Elbe,  the  Sala,  the  Elder,  the 
Unftruck,  the  Spree,  the  Havel,  and  the  Neifife. 

1.  The  Duchy  of  Saxony,  properly  fo  called, 
which  gives  the  Eledtor  the  title  of  Duke,  is  of 
no  great  extent;  and  bounded  by  the  principality 
of  Anhalt  on  the  north  ;  by  Lufatia  and  part  of 
Brandenburg  towards  the  eaft ;  by  Mifnia  on  the 
fouth ;  and  by  the  county  of  Mansfield,  and  the 
landgravate  of  Thuringia  towards  the  weft.  The 
air  of  this  country  is  cold,  but  healthful ;  the  foil 
yields  wheat  and  fome  wine,  though  not  in  great 
plenty.  Here  are  mines  alfo  of  filver  and  other 
metals,  but  they  want  fuel  to  refine  them.  The 
chief  towns  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony  are,  firft, 
Wittenburg,  fituate  on  the  river  Elbe,  forty  miles 
north  of  Leipfick.  The  town  confifts  of  but  one 
long  ftreet,  and  has  little  obfervable  in  it  befides 
the  univerfity.  A  merry  fellow  gives  this  cha- 
radter  of  the  place,  viz. 
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At  Wittenburg  a  man  is  fire  to  meet 

Hogs ,  foldiers ,  whores,  and  fcholars  in  the  ftreet. 

2.  Hall,  fituate  on  the  river  Sala,  forty  miles 
fouth-weft  ol  Wittenburg,  a  neat  town,  Handing 
on  the  fide  of  a  pleaianthill  covered  with  vines  ; 
the  inhabitants  a  polite  people,  and  fpeak  the 
Fligh  Dutch  in  the  greateft  purity.  It  is  called 
Hall  Saxon  urn,  to  diliinguifh  it  from  other  places 
of  the  fame  name  in  Germany.  The  fait- pits 
near  it  yield  a  good  revenue  to  the  fovereign,  who 
is  the  Eledtor  of  Brandenburg.  3.  Quedlinburg, 
a  little  city,  thirty-five  miles  north-weft  of  Hall, 
remarkable  only  for  a  nunnery  there,  whole  Ab- 
bels  is  a  Lutheran,  and  fovereign  of  the  place,  and 
has  her  deputy,  or  reprefen tative  in  the  general 
Diet.  She  is  always  a  Princefs  of  the  houfe  of 
Saxony,  and  admits  no  nuns  but  of  a  noble  de- 
feent  into  the  convent.  There  are  alfo  in  this 
duchy  the  towns  of  Sweinitz,  Hertzburg,  Torgau, 
Bitterfield,  Weiftenburgh,  &c.  but  I  don’t  meet 
with  any  other  defeription  of  them  than  their  fi- 
tuation,  which  will  be  found  in  the  map  bound 
up  with  this  volume. 

2.  The  fecond  divifion  of  the  Circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  is  the  marquifate  of  Mifnia,  or  Meillen, 
bounded  by  the  duchy  of  Saxony  on  the  north  ; 
by  Lufatia  on  the  eaft ;  by  Bohemia  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  Thuringia  on  the  weft;  and  extends  a- 
bout  an  hundred  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
eighty  from  eaft  to  weft ;  the  diftridt  of  Voigtland 
being  the  moft  foutherly  part  of  Mifnia.  The 
chief  rivers  in  this  province  are  the  Elbe,  the 
Mulda,  the  Pleifs,  and  the  Black  and  White  Efter. 
The  Plains  of  Mifnia  yield  plenty  of  all  manner 
of  grain,  and  their  hills  are  rich  in  minerals.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  near  Drefden  and  MeifTen, 
are  large  vineyards,  which  produce  indifferent 
wine.  The  whole  country  is  very  well  furnifhed 
with  wood,  and  their  forefts  afford  plenty  of  game 
and  venifon.  The  natives  of  Mifnia  are  diftin- 
guifhed  for  their  hofpitality  and  good  breeding, 
their  fhape,  make,  and  the  neatnefs  of  their  drefs, 
beyond  their  neighbours ;  but  then  there  is  no 
province  of  Germany  wher£  they  drink  harder. 
The  court  it  felf  is  intolerably  addidted  to  this 
vice  ;  and  how  they  do  to  preferve  their  chaftity, 
which  they  are  fo  much  commended  for,  when 
they  are  fcarce  ever  fober  four  and  twenty  hours, 
is  a  myftery  to  me.  But  by  chaftity  I’m  apt  to 
think  our  travellers  mean  no  more  than  their  ab- 
ftaining  from  adultery  ;  for  they  relate  at  the 
fame  time,  that  this  crime  is  punifhed  with  death  by 
the  Saxon  law  ;  and  perhaps  they  are  feldom  fo  far 
intoxicated  as  to  venture  a  halter  for  another  man’s 
wife,  when  there  are  females  enough  to  be  had 
without  running  that  hazard. 

The  chief  towns  of  Mifnia  are,  1.  Drefden, 
the  ufual  refidence  of  the  Eledtor  of  Saxony,  a 
large  populous  city,  fituate  on  the  river  Elbe,  in 
51  degrees  odd  minutes  north  latitude,  about  forty 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Leipfick,  and  twenty  north 
of  the  confines  of  Bohemia.  It  is  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  cities  of  Germany,  fortified  after  the 
modern  way,  and  the  baftions  faced  with  ftone ; 
and  we  have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  believe 
it  very  ftrong,  becaufe  the  late  King  of  Sweden, 
when  he  was  adtually  in  poffefTion  of  all  the  coun¬ 
try  for  a  year  together  and  upwards,  never  at¬ 
tempted  the  fiege  of  this  place.  The  river  Elbe 
divides  the  town  into  two  pars,  the  one  called 
the  new,  and  the  other  the  old  city,  which  are 
10  N  joined 
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CHAP,  joined  together  by  a  noble  bridge  of  feventeen 
XIII.  arches.  The  new  town,  where  the  Elector’s  pa- 
Upper  lace  dands,  is  bed  built,  and  very  well  worth  a 
Saxony,  traveller’s  attention.  The  palace  is  large,  and 
'“s'"v  U  contains  many  beautiful  apartments ;  the  hall  ef- 
pecially  is  admired  for  the  many  fine  paintings  in 
it,  among  which  we  lee  the  people  of  mod  na¬ 
tions  drawn  in  their  refpeftive  habits :  but  what 
travellers  are  mod  taken  with  is  the  Kund  Ea¬ 
rner,  or  gallery  of  curiofities,  containing  feverai 
cabinets,  in  the  fird  of  which  are  all  kind  of  me¬ 
chanical  indruments  and  tools,  exquifitely  wrought. 
In  the  other,  many  artificial  works  of  coral,  a- 
gate,  &c.  cups  made  of  mother  pearl,  an  odrich 
made  out  of  it’s  own  fhell,  with  golden  feathers,  a 
purfe  of  linnen  incombudible,  filver  ore  almod 
pure  from  the  mines  of  Freiburg,  feverai  unpo- 
lifhed  topazes  ten  inches  in  diameter,  emeralds 
an  inch  in  diameter  as  they  grow  in  the  rock. 
There  is  alfo  a  great  variety  of  clock-work,  as  a 
horfeman  riding,  a  fhip  under  fail,  a  centaur  run¬ 
ning  and  {hooting,  and  a  crab  crawling  on  the 
table,  &c.  The  dables  alfo  which  are  fhewn  to 
travellers  are  worth  the  feeing,  the  fabrick  dately, 
and  filled  with  the  fined  horfes  in  the  world  ;  e- 
very  one  of  which  has  an  iron  rack  and  a  copper 
manger.  Near  the  dables  is  a  long  arched  walk, 
•with  the  pictures  of  feverai  favourite  horfes  ;  and 
over  it  a  gallery,  where  all  the  Dukes  and  Electors 
of  Saxony  are  drawn  both  in  their  robes  and  mili¬ 
tary  habits  ;  and  among  them  are  fhewn  two  pieces, 
laid  to  be  the  pifturesof  thofe  two  Saxon  Generals, 
Hengist  and  Hors  a,  who  fird  obtained  a  fettle- 
ment  in  Britain,  though,  as  Dr.  Nicholson  ob- 
ferves,  it  is  probable  that  neither  of  thefe  names  were 
ever  known  to  the  ancient  Saxons.  In  the  arfe- 
nal  there  were  within  thefe  few  years  no  lefs  than 
four  hundred  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  but  the  num¬ 
ber  may  podibly  be  reduced  at  prefent,  fince  the 
Swedes  furprized  and  took  fo  many  of  them  in  the 
Leipfick.  lad  war.  2.  Leipfick,  one  of  the  mod  populous 
and  well-built  cities  in  Germany,  fituate  in  a  plea- 
fant  fruitful  plain,  at  the  meeting  of  three  fmall 
rivers,  viz.  the  Elder,  the  Pleiffa,  and  the  Parda, 


cal  family;  among  which  that  of  Maurice,  C  H  A  P. 
Duke  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  is  accounted  the 
fined  in  Germany,  the  bud  being  of  black  marble, 
admirably  wrought,  with  many  datues  of  alabader 
and  white  marble  about  it.  The  fituation  of  this 
place  is  fo  exceeding  pleafant,  that  it  is  a  prover¬ 
bial  faying.  Were  I  Lord  of  Leipfick,  I  would 
fpend  my  fortune  at  Freiburg.  And  the  riches 
which  are  found  here  more  than  equal  the  beauty 
of  the  town,  which  dands  great  part  of  it  on  a 
mine,  over  vad  vaults  and  caverns,  which  have  Mines, 
been  fome  ages  digging  to  come  at  the  filver  ore 
that  is  found  here.  At  a  little  didance  from  the 
town  there  are  feverai  other  mines,  three  of  which 
the  ingenious  Dr.  Brown  has  given  us  fome  ac¬ 
count  of.  One  of  them,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  High  Hill,  he  relates,  is  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  Englifh  fathom,  or  twelve  hundred  feet  deep, 
which  exceeded  the  depth  of  any  mine  he  faw  in 
Hungary.  The  fecond  is  called  the  Prince  of  Hea¬ 
ven,  which  has  at  fome  times  produced  an  ore  fo 
rich,  that  it  has  afforded  fixty-five  pounds  weight 
of  filver  in  the  hundred  weight,  though  it  generally 
yields  but  an  ounce  and  a  half,  and  fometimes  but 
half  an  ounce  of  filver  in  the  pound  ;  but  it  is  a 
condant  obfervation  of  the  miners,  that  where  the 
veins  are  riched  and  pured  they  are  thinned,  and 
generally  not  above  the  breadth  of  two  inches. 

This  mine,  fince  it  was  fird  opened,  it  is  reported, 
has  yielded  above  an  hundred  millions  of  filver  fter- 
ling.  However,  thus  much  is  certain,  that  the 
Elector’s  annual  profit  from  thefe  mines  amounts 
to  at  lead  an  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  pounds 
derling,  clear  of  all  charges.  The  third  mine 
which  Dr.  Brown  vifited  here,  was  called  the 
Neck-breaker,  about  eighty  fathoms  deep,  the  ore 
it  produced  being  either  copper  and  filver,  or  filver 
and  lead,  and  fometimes  all  three  ;  but  they  work 
only  for  filver.  There  is  alfo  a  rich  fulphur  ore* 
hard  and  dony,  with  red  fpots,  which  is  edeemed 
the  bed,  fome  of  which  yields  three  pounds  of 
fulphur  out  of  an  hundred  weight  of  ore  ;  and  fome 
of  this  fulphur  ore  yields  filver  and  copper,  but 
in  fmaller  quantities. 
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about  forty  miles  north-wed  of  Drefden,  a  town 
of  great  trade,  efpecially  at  the  three  annual  fairs 
of  Chridmas,  Eader,  and  Michaelmas,  when  their 
dreets  are  crouded  with  foreign  merchants.  The 
town  is  faid  to  be  defended  by  a  drongcadle,  but 
I  find  the  prefent  Elector,  King  Augustus,  did 
not  think  it  tenable  in  the  year  1706,  when  the 
King  of  Sweden  marched  into  Saxony,  for  he  or¬ 
dered  the  governor  to  lurrender  it  without  ha¬ 
zarding  a  liege.  Befides  the  cadle  I  don’t  find 
any  publick  buildings  mentioned  by  travellers  ex¬ 
cept  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  is  faid  to 
be  the  fined  Lutheran  church  in  Germany.  There 
is  alfo  a  celebrated  univerfity  in  this  city,  in  which 
however  they  have  but  four  colleges,  and  thofe 
inferior  to  many  in  Oxford  ;  the  reafon  of  which 
may  be,  that  in  mod  foreign  univerfities  the  ftu- 
dents  lodge  in  the  town,  and  are  not  obliged  to 
refide  within  the  walls  of  a  college,  as  with  us. 
In  this  city,  it  is  obferved,  the  High  Dutch,  or 
German  language,  is  fpoke  with  greater  purity 
Freiburg,  than  in  any  other  in  Germany.  3.  Freiburg, 
which  dands  about  twenty  miles  fouth-wed  of 
Drefden,  near  the  river  Mulda,  being  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  figure,  and  encompaffed  with  good  walls,  the 
dreets  broad  and  handfom,  and  the  market-place 
fpacious.  The  publick  buildings  are  the  Eledtor’s 
palace,  faid  to  be  a  noble  drudture,  and  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  where  are  the  monuments  of  the  du- 


Among  the  feverai  ways  they  have  of  difcover-  Thedi- 
.ing  mines,  they  tell  us  of  a  divine  rod  which  di-v“iewan<* 
reds  them  to  the  ore.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a 
forked  hazel  dick,  the  two  horns  of  which  the 
miner  holds  in  his  hand,  while  he  walks  over  the 
ground,  muttering  fome  unintelligible  words  to 
himfelf,  by  way  of  charm  ;  whereupon  the  forked 
dick  turns  in  his  hand,  and  points  to  the  ground 
where  the  veins  of  filver  lie.  This  is  related  by 
two  authors  of  the  bed  credit  who  treat  of  thefe 
mines,  namely  Dr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Nichol¬ 
son,  who  feem  to  have  been  eye-witnefies  of  the 
experiment ;  after  whichperhaps  it  may  be  thought 
impertinent  to  doubt  the  virtue  of  this  rod.  But 
however  the  miners  may  afcribe  this  to  a  fuperna- 
tural  power  or  impulfe,  if  the  fad  be  really  true, 

I  fhall  be  apt  to  impute  it  to  fome  fuch  caufe  as 
occafionsthe  needle  pointing  to  the  load-done,  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  a  charm,  in  which  I  confefs  I  have 
no  great  faith.  But  to  proceed  ;  thefe  deep  mines 
are  very  dangerous  to  the  workmen,  who  fre¬ 
quently  meet  with  damps  that  prove  mortal ;  and 
another  inconvenience  that  attends  their  labour, 
is  the  dud  which  grates  upon  and  frets  their  fkins, 
lungs  and  ftomachs,  and  brings  them  into  irreco¬ 
verable  confumptions  to  fecure  themfelves  againft 
which  they  frequently  wear  vizards  with  glafs- 
eyes.  The  mines  are  cold  as  far  as  the  air  can 
penetrate,  but  afterwards  warm  enough.  There 
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CHAP,  is  a  mint  at  Freiburg  where  rix-dollars  are  coined, 
XIIJ-  and  other  money,  which  is  moft  commonly  fter- 
Upper  jjng^  ancj  Up0n  to  be  the  beftcafh  in  Ger- 
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many  •,  for  the  general  coin  of  the  Empire  is  a 
bafe  mixed  metal.  4.  Meiffen,  heretofore  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Mifnia,  lituate  on  the  river  Meiffen  from 
whence  it  takes  its  name,  has  little  in  it  now 
worth  a  traveller’s  notice,  unlefs  a  palace  of  the 
Elector’s,  venerable  on  account  of  its  antiquity. 
5.  Plawen,  the  capital  of  Voigtland,  fituate  on 
the  river  Elfter,  fixty  miles  fouth-weftof  Drefden. 
The  other  principal  towns  are  Pirn,  Mulberg, 
Chemnitz,  Frawenftein,  Koningftein,  Mariem- 
burg,  Annaburg,  Zuickaw,  Sneburg,  Werda,  Weif- 
fefels,  Colditz,  Leiffneick,  Lutzen,  and  Zeitz, 
of  which  I  meet  with  nothing  remarkable. 

3.  The  third  divifion  of  Upper  Saxony  is  the 
marquifate  of  Lufatia,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Brandenburg;  on  the  eaft  by  Silefia  ;  on  thefouth 
by  Bohemia ;  and  by  the  duchy  of  Saxony  and 
Mifnia  towards  the  weft ;  extending  about  ninety 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  fixty 
from  eaft  to  weft,  the  principal  rivers  being  the 
Spree  and  the  Neiffe.  This  country  was  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bohemia  until  the  year  1620,  when  being 
engaged  in  a  rebellion  againft  the  Emperor  with 
the  reft  of  that  kingdom,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  was 
commiffioned  by  the  Emperor  to  reduce  them  to 
his  obedience;  which  having  effected,  the  Empe¬ 
ror  transferred  this  province  to  the  Eledtor  and  his 
fucceffors,  who  ftill  enjoy  the  fame,  except  fome 
few  places  which  are  fubjedt  to  the  Eledtor  of 
Brandenburg. 

Lufatia  is  part  of  it  a  fandy  barren  foil,  and  the 
remainder  of  it  taken  up  with  bogs  and  marfhes, 
there  being  fcarce  corn  enough  growing  in  the 
province  to  fubfift  the  inhabitants.  Venifon  and 
filh  however  are  extremely  plentiful,  and  there  is 
no  want  of  wood.  The  inhabitants  are  fuppofed 
to  be  of  Sclavonian  extra&ion  from  their  language, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  Sclavonian  and  High-Dutch. 
They  are  obferved  to  have  quick  natural  parts,  but 
more  addidted  to  covetoufnefs  and  a  fordid  way  of 
living  than  the  reft  of  Germany.  The  chief  towns 
Bautzen,  are,  1.  Bautzen,  or  Budiflina,  fituate  on  the  river 
Spree,  thirty  miles  north-eaft  of  Drefden.  This  ci¬ 
ty  fuffered  much  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  Empire, 
and  was  afterwards  almoft  demolifhed  by  the 
Swedes;  and  is  at  prefent  in  no  very  flourifhing 
condition.  2.  Gorlitz,  fituate  in  amarfh,upon  the 
river  Neifle,  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  Bautzen  ;  in  which  are  feveral  handfom 
churches,  and  the  private  buildings  are  not  defpica- 
ble.  The  chief  trade  of  the  citizens  lies  in  linen 
cloth,  which  they  make  and  dye ;  and  in  beer  brew¬ 
ed  here  and  vended  abroad.  The  other  towns  of 
any  note  in  Lufatia,  are  Zittau,  Leiba,  Luben, 
Guben,  Soraw,  Cothus,  Comitz,  Fried  land,  Spre- 
henberg,  Konignart,  and  Zobelitz,  of  which  tra¬ 
vellers  entertain  us  with  nothing  remarkable. 

4.  The  fourth  divifion  of  Upper  Saxony  I  am 
to  deferibe,  is  the  duchy  of  Sax  Merfburg,  Sax- 
Naumburg,  and  Sax-Altemburg. 

Sax-Merfburg  was  a  Bifhop’s  See  till  the  refor¬ 
mation,  when  the  Eledtor  of  Saxony  feized  upon 
the  city  and  territory  belonging  to  it ;  and  now 
applies  the  revenues  of  it  to  the  lupport  of  one  of 
his  younger  fons,  to  whom  it  gives  the  title  of 
Duke.  The  town  ftands  about  eighteen  miles 
north  weft  of  Leipfick  ;  there  is  little  worth  obfer- 
vation  in  it,  except  the  cathedral. 

Sax-Naumburg  alfo  is  the  capital  of  a  bifhoprick, 
which  the  Eledtorof  Saxony  feized  at  the  reforma- 
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tion ;  and  now  gives  title  to  a  Prince  of  SaxOny  CHAP, 
of  the  Erneftine  line,  who  is  ftiled  Adminiftrator  Xftr- 
of  the  bifhoprick.  The  town  is  fituate  on  the  Upper 
river  Sala,  twenty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Leip-  Saxony, 
fick ;  having  a  territory  belonging  to  it  twenty-  '  'r~~> 

five  miles  in  length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth. 

Sax-Altenburg  is  bounded  by  Thuringia  on  the  Sax-Al- 
north ;  by  Voigtland  towards  the  eaft ;  and  by  tenburg. 
Franconia  on  the  fouth  and  weft.  The  town  of 
Altenburg,  the  capital  of  the  territory,  was  an 
Imperial  city,  till  Frederick,  Marquis  of  Mif¬ 
nia,  took  it,  in  the  year  1308,  and  united  it  to 
that  province:  it  is  now  fubjedt  to  the  Duke  of 
Sax-Gotha. 

The  fifth  divifion  of  Upper  Saxony  is  the  prin-  Anhalt 
cipality  of  Anhalt,  and  the  little  county  of  Barby;  andBarby 
bounded  by  the  principality  of  Halberftat  and 
Magdeburg  on  the  north ;  by  Thuringia  on  the 
fouth  ;  and  by  Quedlinburg  towards  the  weft ;  ex¬ 
tending  ninety  miles  from  eaft  to  weft ;  but  is 
not  of  a  proportionable  breadth,  being  mighty 
narrow.  This  territory  is  fubjedt  to  the  Prince  of 
Anhalt,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  families  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  from  which  lprung  the  houfes  of  Saxony 
and  Brandenburg.  The  chief  towns  of  Anhalt  are, 

1.  Zerbft,  fituateon  the  eaft  fide  oftheElbe,  about  Zerbft. 
fifty  miles  north  of  Leipfick,  where  the  Prince  has 
a  palace.  2.  Brenburg,  fituate  on  the  river  Sala,  Brenburg. 
where  the  Prince  has  another  palace;  but  travel¬ 
lers  have  not  thought  either  of  them  worth  a  de- 
feription.  3.  DelTau,  fituate  in  a  pleafant  fruit-  Deflau. 
ful  country,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
Mulda,  eight  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Zerbft, 
where  the  Prince  alfo  refides  fometimes,  the  forti¬ 
fications  whereof  are  faid  to  be  very  ftrong. 

6.  The  fixth  divifion  of  Upper  Saxony  is  the  Thuringia 
landgravate  of  Thuringia,  orThuringen,  in  Latin  andManf- 
authors  Buringia ,  and  the  county  of  Mansfeldt ; 
bounded  by  the  Hercynian  foreft  towards  the 
north;  by  the  river  Sala  on  the  eaft;  and  by  the 
woods  of  Franconia  towards  the  fouth.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Sala,  the  Werra,  the  Unftruck,  the 
Jera,  and  the  Leina.  The  country  yields  plenty 
of  corn,  and  fome  wine,  more  palatable  than  that 
of  Saxony  or  Brandenburg ;  and  among  that  va¬ 
riety  of  plants  and  herbs,  with  which  their  fields 
abound,  thofe  peculiar  to  this  province,  are  wild 
faffron,  and  woad  ufed  by  the  dyers  in  their  beft 
blues.  They  have  alfo  fome  good  falt-pits;  but 
their  mines  of  filver  and  copper  ore,  mentioned  by 
fome  travellers,  do  not  turn  to  any  great  account. 

The  natives  are  efteemed  the  moft  clownifh  and 
unhofpitable  people  in  Germany;  naturally  fo  ftu- 
pid  and  brutiih,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  are 
brought  acquainted  with  the  common  principles 
of  humanity,  or  to  underftand  their  duty  to  their 
governors.  The  Thuringians  are  fuppofed  to 
be  defeended  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals ;  and 
were  anciently  governed  by  their  own  Kings,  till 
they  were  fubdued  by  the  Franks  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemain,  who  eftablifhed  Chriftianity  in 
this  province:  great  part  of  it  was  made  fubjedt  to 
the  Archbifhop  of  Mentz,  who  divided  it  into  fe¬ 
veral  governments,  which  afterwards  grew  up  into 
diftindt  counties  and  baronies.  Afterwards  Lo- 
dowick,  Count  of  Schomburg,  procured  the  title 
of  Count  of  Thuringia  to  be  conferred  on  him  by 
the  Emperor  Conrad  II.  and  his  pofterity  after¬ 
wards  had  the  title  of  Landgraves  of  Thuringia 
giyen  them  by  fucceeding  Emperors,  In  this  line 
it  continued  till  the  death  of  Herman,  Landgrave 
of  Thuringia  and  Hefie,  when  Thuringia  defeended 
to  Henry  Marquis  of  Mifnia,  from  whom  the 
prefent  Eledtor  of  Saxony  claims.  The 
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The  chief  towns  whereof  are,  i.  Erfurt,  or 
Erford,  or  rather  Jeraford,  from  the  river  where¬ 
on  it  (lands,  the  capital  of  the  province,  fituate  in 
a  pleafant  fruitful  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Gere,  or  Jera,  fixty  miles  to  the  weffcward  of 
Leipfick,  in  fifty-one  degrees  north  latitude:  it  is 
a  confiderable  city,  ufually  compared  to  Cologne, 
for  its  beauty  and  dimenfions,  and  the  trade  and 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  Here  are  feveral  noble 
churches  and  abbeys,  a  magnificent  caftle,  and  a 
confiderable  univerfity  •,  a  large  territory  alfo  be¬ 
longs  to  this  city,  in  which  are  feveral  baronies, 
and  between  three  and  fourlcore  villages,  all  which 
were  fubjebt  to  the  Archbiihop  of  Mentz  till  the 
reformation ;  when  the  citizens  embracing  the 
Lutheran  religion,  put  themfelves  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony ;  which  occa- 
fioned  a  war  between  the  Archbiihop  of  Mentz 
and  the  Elector  ;  but  by  a  treaty  between  them, 
it  was  at  length  agreed,  That  feventeen  villages 
in  this  territory  (hould  be  transferred  to  the  Elec¬ 
tor  of  Saxony  ;  and  the  city  with  the  reft  of  its 
dependencies  (hould  remain  lubjedt  to  the  Arch¬ 
biihop  of  Mentz,  as  it  is  at  this  day.  2.  Wei¬ 
mar,  the  capital  of  a  duchy,  which  gives  a  title  to 
a  Prince  of  the  family  of  Saxony  ;  a  large  well- 
built  city,  fituate  between  Erfurt  and  Jena,  and 
has  a  great  trade  in  wine.  3.  Jena,  feated  in  a 
pleafant  valley,  on  the  river  Sala,  three  and  twenty 
miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Erfurt  •,  remarkable  chiefly 
for  its  univerfity,  which  has  bred  feveral  learned 
men,  particularly  the  famous  J.  Lipsius.  4.  Go¬ 
tha,  the  capital  of  a  duchy,  which  gives  a  title 
to  another  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Saxony;  where 
the  Duke  has  a  caftle  and  palace.  The  principal 
employment  of  the  natives  is  the  cultivating  and 
preparing  woad  for  the  dyers,  of  which  there  are 
great  quantities  in  the  territory  belonging  to  this 
city.  This  herb  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  balfa- 
mick  for  curing  wounds;  and  the  roots  enrich 
and  improve  the  lands  where  they  are  planted. 

Frederick  III.  the  prefent  Duke  of  Sax- 
Gotha,  was  born  in  the  year  1696.  He  mar¬ 
ried  in  1729,  a  daughter  of  Sax-Meinungen. 
The  Duke’s  father  was, 

Frederick  II.  knight  of  the  order  of  the  ele¬ 
phant,  born  in  1676,  and  died  in  1732.  He  mar¬ 
ried  in  1696.  Magdalene-Augusta,  daughter 
to  Ch  arles-Willi am.  Prince  of  Anhalt  Zer- 
bet.  This  Princefs  has  borne  fixteen  children  ; 
thofe  of  them  that  are  alive  are, 

1.  The  prefent  Duke. 

2.  William,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot 
in  the  fervice  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  born 
in  1701. 

3.  John-August  us,  a  major-general  in  the 
Imperial  army,  born  in  1 704. 

4.  Christian-William,  captain  in  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  fervice. 

5.  Louis-Ernest,  captain  in  the  Emperor’s 
fervice. 

6.  Maurice,  born  in  1711. 

7.  Frederick,  born  the  4th  of  July  1715. 

8.  Augusta,  Princefs  of  Wales,  born  the  17th 
of  November  1721. 

9.  John-Adolph,  born  in  1721. 

Gotha,  the  capital  city  of  the  duchy,  (lands 
on  the  Leina,  in  a  fine  corn  country,  about 
two  days  journey  fouth  from  Hanover.  The 
town  is  large;  its  chief  trade  is  in  woad. 

The  Duke’s  caftle,  or  palace,  (lands  on  a  hill 
by  itfelf;  it  was  demolifhed  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  II.  in  1567,  but  lince  rebuilt  by 
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Duke  Ernest.  From  the  apartments  there  is  CHAP, 
a  vaft  profpedt  over  a  fine  fertile  plain.  In 
one  of  thefe  chambers  is  a  colledion  of  valuable  Upper 
rarities,  and  a  noble  library.  Saxony. 

The  country  of  Altenburg,  of  which  the  v  v  1 
Duke  of  Sax-Gotha  is  alfo  Sovereign,  is  very 
fruitful.  The  peafants  here  are  faid  to  be  the 
richeft  in  all  Germany,  fo  that  they  may  almoft 
vie  for  fubftance  with  thofe  of  Holland,  who 
are  the  richeft  in  the  world ;  and,  like  the  Dutch 
too,  they  do  not  care  to  fpoil  the  breed,  and 
fcorn  to  match  their  daughters  to  any  but  the 
fons  of  wealthy  farmers. 

At  Altenburg,  the  capital  of  the  country, 
the  Duke  has  a  handfom  palace,  where  the 
Dutchels  dowager,  with  the  Princeffes  her 
daughters,  retired  on  the  death  of  the  late 
Duke. 

As  of  all  the  Saxon  princes  of  the  Erneftine 
branch,  the  Duke  of  Sax-Gotha  is  the  mod 
powerful,  fo  of  all  the  courts  of  Saxony,  next 
to  that  of  Drefden,  his  is  the  mod  numerous 
and  mod  magnificent,  according  to  the  author 
of  the  prefent  (late  of  Germany.  The  Duke 
has  all  the  officers  of  (late,  that  are  common 
to  fovereign  princes.  By  the  wife  management 
and  ceconomy  of  the  publick  finances,  his  fub- 
jefls  are  the  lead  burdened  with  taxes  of  any 
(late  in  Germany;  yet  the  revenues  of  the  late 
Duke  were  computed  at  a  million  of  crowns, 
or  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  with 
which  he  kept  on  foot  between  two  and  three 
thoufand  regular  troops.  His  guards  were  well 
clothed,  his  liveries  rich,  his  tables  ferved  with 
more  elegance  than  profufion.  Moreover,  the 
dominions  both  of  Weimar  and  Eyfenach  are 
ready  to  fall  very  foon  into  his  family ;  by*rea- 
fon,  that  the  Duke  of  Sax-Eyfenach  who  is  be¬ 
come  next  heir  to  the  dominions  of  the  Dyke  of 
Weimar,  upon  the  death  of  his  fon,  the  young 
prince,  in  1732,  has  no  children,  and  the 
Duke  of  Weimar  himfelf  is  not  like  to  have  any 
more  iflue  to  fucceed  him,  he  having  abfolutely 
refufed  the  repetition  of  matrimony,  to  which 
he  hath  been  often  folicited  by  his  fubjedts.  This 
double  fucceflion,  when  it  falls,  will  rank  the 
Duke  of  Sax-Gotha  among  the  mod  confiderable 
princes  of  the  empire. 

The  other  towns  of  any  note  in  Thuringia,  are 
Mulhaufen,  a  fmall  Imperial  city  ;  Orlamund  or 
Erlamund,  Tonnenburg,  Eifenach  the  capital  of  Eifenach 
a  duchy,  which  gives  a  title  to  another  Prince  of  &c. 
the  houfe  of  Saxony,  and  hath  a  confiderable  trade 
in  iron.  Marchful,  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  Dukes 
of  Saxe-Gotha.  Sunderhaufen,  the  capital  of  the  Sunde 
territory  of  Schwartzburg,  forty  miles  long,  and  Wen* 
five  and  twenty  broad.  Northaufen,  the  capital  Northa- 
of  the  territory  of  Hohenftein,  about  twenty-five  fen. 
miles  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth.  Stolburg,  Stolburg. 
the  capital  of  a  territory  of  the  fame  name,  twenty  S' 
miles  long,  and  ten  broad;  the  Counts  whereof 
are  fovereign  Princes. 

The  lad  territory  I  (hall  mention  here,  is  the 
county  of  Mansfield,  by  fome  called  one  of  the  Mansfield 
Hercynian  counties,  (the  other  three  being  Stol-  county, 
burg,  Hohenftein  and  Regenftein)  fo  denominated 
from  their  lying  upon  the  Hercynian  foreft.  Mans¬ 
field  is  bounded  by  the  principality  of  Anhalt  on 
the  north ;  by  the  river  Sala,  which  divides  it 
from  Merfburg,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Thuringia  on  the 
fouth  ;  and  by  the  territories  of  Schwartzburg  and 
Stolburgh  on  the  weft  :  and  about  thirty  miles 
in  length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth.  This  country 
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C  H  A  P.  is  rich  in  minerals,  among  which  there  is  a  black 
XIIL  glittering  kind  of  (late,  which  being  melted  down, 
yields  both  copper  and  filver,  of  which  a  Ger¬ 
man  writer  gives  the  following  account  :  “  The 
“  Counts  of  Mansfield,  fays  he,  have  in  their 
“  territories  feveral  mines  of  Scheifferftein,  the 
“  like  whereof  the  whole  world  cannot  pretend  to ; 
“  for  out  of  this  (lone  the  inhabitants  melt  a  cop¬ 
per,  each  hundred  weight  whereof  contains  be¬ 
tween  ten  and  twelve  ounces  of  pure  filver:  and 
whatever  part  of  the  country  you  dig  for  this 
"  mineral,  you  are  fure  to  fucceed  ;  I  myfelf  have 
“  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  an  extravagant  curiofity 
“  of  nature  in  the  compofure  of  this  (lone  :  there 
“  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eifleben  a  lake  fe- 
“  veral  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  abounding 
“  with  feveral  kinds  of  fifh  and  other  animals, 
“  as  frogs,  water-rats,  &c.  all  which  are  livelily 
u  reprefented  in  many  of  thefe  Scheifter-ftones, 
“  by  fair  copper  ftrokes  through  the  very  body  of 
“  the  (late.” 

The  Counts  of  Mansfield  are  Princes  of  the 
Empire,  of  a  very  ancient  family  ;  but  at  prefent 
branched  out  into  four  or  five  diftind  houfes,  which 
renders  them  lefs  confiderable  than  they  have  been. 
They  pay  fome  homage  or  acknowledgment  to 
the  Eledor  of  Saxony,  but  have  no  great  depen- 
dance  on  him.  The  chief  towns  of  the  county  of 
Eyfleben,  Mansfield  are,  i.  Eyfleben,  fo  named  from  the 
iron  ore  dug  there,  called  by  the  natives  Eyfen. 
The  famous  Martin  Luther  was  born  in  this 
city  in  the  year  1483,  and  died  in  the  fame  place 
anno  1 564.  Over  the  door  of  the  houfe  where 
.he  was  born,  the  citizens  fet  up  his  ftatue  in  ftone, 
with  this  infcription,  viz. 

Hojlis  ernm  papa,  foclorum  pejlis  L?  hujus 
Vox  mea  cum  fcriptis  nil  nifi  Chrijlus  erit. 


But  the  Imperialifts  in  the  civil  wars  of  Germany 
which  followed,  demolifhed  the  image  and  de¬ 
faced  the  infcription.  The  town  is  but  fmall,  and 
Hands  about  fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Hall :  the 
principal  trade  whereof  is  in  iron-work.  2.  Manf- 
field,  which  gives  name  to  the  county,  and  a 
title  to  it’s  Count ;  ftands  above  five  miles  north- 
weft  of  Eyfleben  *,  an  old  ruinous  town,  remarka¬ 
ble  for  nothing  but  a  caftle,  which  ftands  near  it 
on  the  top  of  a  hill.  The  other  towns  of  any  note 
in  this  country  are  Wipra,  Aruftein  and  Quer- 
furt,  of  which  travellers  afford  us  no  defcription. 

And  thus  I  have  gone  through  all  that  part  of 
the  Upper  Saxony  that  is  fubjed  to,  or  any  way 
dependant  on  the  Eledor  of  Saxony.  I  proceed 
now  to  give  fome  account  of  the  prefent  Eledor, 
the  King  of  Poland,  and  his  family,  and  of  his 
forces,  revenues,  and  interefts. 

The  fami*  The  prefent  Eledor  Frederick  Augustus 
ly  of  the  was  the  younger  fon  of  John  George  III.  born 
prefent  May  the  twelfth,  1670.  In  1693,  he  married 
lleftor.  Christina  Eberhardina,  the  daughter  of 
Christian  Ernest,  Margrave  of  Branden¬ 
burg  Bareith,  and  fucceeded  his  brother  John 
George  IV.  the  late  Eledor,  anno  1694,  and 
was  eleded  King  of  Poland  in  the  year  1697.  He 
has  iflfue  by  the  Eledrefs  a  fon  named  Frederick 
Augustus,  born  Odober  the  17th,  1696,  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  Archdutchefs  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
late  Emperor  Joseph,  in  the  year  17 1.9.  I  (hall 
not  here  give  a  lift  of  all  the  Princes  of  the  houfe  of 
Saxony,  but  leave  that  for  the  appendix,  where 
the  pedigree  of  the  other  German  Princes  will  be 
inferted  •,  only  obferve  that  the  prefent  eledoral 
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family  derive  their  pedigree  from  Wittixind,  C  H  A  P, 
the  laft  King  of  the  Saxons,  who  being  conquered  Xlir- 
by  Charles  the  Great,  about  the  year  785,  Lpper 
was  afterwards  reftored  to  his  dominions  by  the  ^axony* 
fame  Emperor  ;  and  held  them  of  him  under  the  ^  v 
title  of  Duke.  The  Princes  of  this  houfe  were 
great  encouragers  of  the  reformation  ;  on  which 
account  the  Eledor  John  Frederick  was  a 
confiderable  fufferer,  being  taken  prifoner,  and 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
but  pardoned  afterwards  as  to  his  life,  on  the  in- 
terceflion  of  fome  powerful  friends,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  he  fhould  refign  the  eledoral  dignity  and  all 
fiis  dominions  to  the  Emperor  :  which  when  he 
had  done,  the  Emperor  reftored  him  the  caftle  of 
Gotha,  and  the  town  of  Weimar,  with  the  ter¬ 
ritories  _  thereto  belonging,  which  his  pofterity 
ftill  enjoy.  But  the  Emperor,  with  the  gene¬ 
ral  confent  of  the  Eledors,  inverted  Maurice, 
coufin-german  to  the  deprived  Duke,  in  the  elec¬ 
toral  dignity,  and  all  the  lands,  honours,  and  ef- 
tates,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  late  Duke, 
the  figniories  of  Gotha  and  Weimar  excepted  ; 
and  the  pofterity  of  Prince  Maurice  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  eledoral  dignity  and  it’s  dependencies 
ever  fince,  the  prefent  Eledor  claiming  under  him. 

The  revenue  of  this  Prince  is  fuppofed  to  ex-  Revenue* 
ceed  that  of  any  of  the  German  powers,  except  andforces. 
the  Emperor ;  and  to  amount  to  at  leaft  five  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds  per  ann.  For  he  has  a  tenth 
of  all  the  corn,  fruit,  wine,  and  other  produce 
of  the  earth  in  his  dominions  -,  befides  a  general 
excife  upon  beer,  and  almoft  all  other  kinds  of 
provifion.  There  is  alfo  a  particular  tax  laid  on 
his  fubjeds  for  the  maintenance  of  a  war  againft 
the  Turk,  at  leaft  it  was  levied  at  firft  with  that 
defign,  but  is  now  continued  in  time  of  peace, 
upon  pretence  of  the  neceffity  of  being  always  in 
a  pofture  to  oppofe  the  enemy.  A  precedent  that 
the  miniftry  in  other  countries  frequently  copy  af¬ 
ter  :  and  indeed,  it  feems  to  be  a  (landing  rule  a- 
mong  thofe  gentlemen,  that  whatever  tax  you  can 
once  wheedle  or  frighten  the  people  into,  is  never 
to  be  laid  down  or  diminifhed,  notwithftanding 
the  occafton  of  the  firft  levying  it  hath  been 
long  fince  removed.  But  to  proceed,  there  is  al¬ 
fo  a  vaft  eftate  in  demefn  lands,  which  belong  to 
the  Eledor  ;  and  particularly  church  and  abbey 
lands,  which  thefe  Princes  feized  at  the  reforma¬ 
tion  and  over  and  above  all  this,  there  is  a  con¬ 
fiderable  revenue  arifes  from  the  filver  mines  in 
this  country,  which,  together  with  the  other  ar¬ 
ticles,  cannot  amount  to  fo  little  as  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  money  annually.  The  Eledor  of  Saxony, 
like  other  German  Princes,  always  keeps  up  a 
good  body  of  troops  both  in  peace  and  war  ;  and 
particularly  the  prefent  Eledor,  who  had  never 
obtained  the  crown  of  Poland,  or  preferved  him felf 
on  that  throne,  but  by  the  influence  of  his  Saxon 
forces.  Before  he  had  this  occafion  for  them, 
he  let  out  his  troops  to  the  allies,  or  other 
Princes  for  hire,  as  his  neighbours  conftantly  do, 
whenever  they  have  an  opportunity.  And  thefe 
Princes  feem  to  have  two  very  fubftantial  reafons 
for  keeping  up  a  ftanding  army  at  all  times  •,  the 
one  to  fupport  the  arbitrary  dominion  they  exer- 
cife  over  their  fubjeds,  and  the  other  to  increafe 
their  revenues  ;  for  the  Prince  has  always  a  profiT' 
out  of  the  mercenaries  he  furnifhes  any  power 
with,  over  and  above  the  pay  they  receive  for  A? 
their  necefl'ary  fubfiftence.  tions  of 

The  prefent  Prince  entered  into  the  confederacy  theprefent 
againft  France,  and  commanded  a  body  of  troops  Hlettor. 
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•  upon  the  Rhine,  foon  after  his  acceffion  to  the 
electorate,  in  the  year  1694.  He  had  then  the 
of  a  gallant  man,  and  was  actually 
his  hands  than  any  foldier  in  the  ar¬ 
my,  being  able  to  twill  a  horfe-lhoe  in  two  with 
his  fingers.  He  was  called  from  the  Rhine  in  the 
year  1696  ;  and  made  General  of  the  Emperor’s 
forces  in  Hungary,  where  he  gained  abundance  of 
honour  by  a  victory  he  obtained  over  the  in¬ 
fidels  near  Temefwaer.  About  the  fame  time 
he  thought  fit  to  quit  the  Lutheran  doCtrine,  and 
reconcile  himfelf  to  the  church  of  Rome,  in  or¬ 
der  to  qualify  himfelf  to  be  eleCted  King  of  Po¬ 
land,  in  which  he  lucceeded  through  the  intereft 
of  the  powers  in  alliance  againft  France,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Saxon  forces  he  carried  with  him 
into  Poland  on  this  occafion  •,  and  as  he  obtained 
his  election  by  furprize  and  force,  he  was  fenfible 
he  could  not  maintain  himfelf  on  the  throne  of 
Poland,  but  by  the  continuance  of  the  Saxon 
troops  in  that  kingdom,  which  was  however  con¬ 
trary  to  the  conftitution  of  Poland,  and  to  the 
Pacta  Conventa  he  had  fworn  to  on  his  acceffion  ; 
and  the  only  expedient  he  could  think  of  in  this 
cafe  to  avoid  fending  back  the  Saxons,  was  to 
make  an  offer  to  the  republick  of  employing  them 
in  the  recovery  of  thofe  provinces  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  republick  by  the  Swedes  a  centu¬ 
ry  before,  and  yielded  to  Sweden  by  former  trea¬ 
ties,  which  the  Poles  did  not  feem  very  averfe 
to,  elpecially  fince  they  were  not  to  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  reducing  them  to  their  obedience.  For 
let  a  Prince  or  State  yield  up  a  part  of  their  ter¬ 
ritories  to  an  enemy  by  the  molt  folemn  treaties, 
they  ever  pretend  there  was  a  force  put  upon  them 
in  the  matter,  and  whenever  they  have  an  op¬ 
portunity,  feldom  fail  to  renew  their  pretenfions 
to  the  difmembered  country,  let  the  diftance  of 
time  they  parted  with  it  be  ever  fo  great.  But 
to  proceed  :  the  King  of  Poland,  before  he  be¬ 
gan  this  war,  thought  it  prudent  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  Ruffia  and  Denmark,  who  had  both 
of  them  the  fame  antiquated  pretenfions  to  fome 
of  the  provinces  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Swede  ; 
and  when  he  had  thus  fecured  himfelf,  as  he  ap¬ 
prehended,  from  all  poffibility  of  a  difafter,  he 
fell  upon  the  Swedifh  dominions  in  Livonia,  with¬ 
out  declaring  war,  or  giving  the  leaft  intimation 
of  his  hoftile  intentions,  which  was  looked  upon 
to  be  the  more  barbarous  and  dilbonourable,  be- 
caufe  the  King  of  Sweden  was  then  a  minor.  I 
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have  already  given  an  account  of  the  progrefs  of 
this  war  in  the  modern  hiftory  of  Poland,  I  lhall 
therefore  only  remember  here,  that  the  King  of 
Sweden,  though  he  was  but  feventeen  years  of  age, 
affembled  his  forces,  and  landing  in  Livonia,  de¬ 
feated  both  the  Mufcovites  and  Saxons,  and  ne¬ 
ver  left  the  purfuit  of  his  enemies  till  he  had 
ravaged  the  electorate  of  Saxony  itfelf,  obliged 
King  Augustus  to  renounce  the  crown  of  Po¬ 
land,  and  to  acknowledge  and  congratulate  Sta¬ 
nislaus,  whom  he  had  fet  up  in  his  room,  as 
fovereign  of  that  kingdom.  But  the  King  of  Swe¬ 
den  being  afterwards  defeated  at  Pultowa  by  the 
Ruffians,  King  Augustus  took  the  opportunity 
of  re-afcending  the  throne  of  Poland  again,  in 
the  year  1709,  where  he  has  maintained  himfelf 
to  this  time,  but  in  perpetual  contentions  with 
his  fubjedts,  who  always  infilled  on  the  Saxon 
troops  evacuating  Poland,  and  at  fome  times  actu¬ 
ally  fell  upon  them  in  their  quarters,  and  cut 
them  in  pieces ;  which  occafioned  an  inteftine  war 
in  that  kingdom  for  many  years,  the  Saxons  fur- 


prizing  the  Poles,  and  the  Poles  the  Saxons,  as 
they  had  an  opportunity.  And  that  which  alarmed  ^  ' 

the  Poles  the  more,  v/as  a  propofal  of  his  prefent  „ 
Majefty  to  make  the  crown  hereditary,  and  fettle  , 
it  on  his  family  ;  to  which  purpofe  the  eledloral 
Prince,  his  eldeft  fon,  after  the  pattern  his  father 
had  fet  him,  renounced  the  Proteftant  religion, 
and  became  a  Papift  ;  but  the  Poles  notwithftand- 
ing  feem  determined  that  he  lhall  not  fucceed  the 
prefent  King.  I  mull  not  forget  here  to  do  that 
jultice  to  the  Eledtrefs  of  Saxony,  confort  to  the 
prefent  King  of  Poland,  as  to  acknowledge,  that 
though  the  King  her  hufband,  and  the  electoral 
Prince  her  fon,  both  apoftatized  from  their  reli¬ 
gion  in  expectation  of  a  crown,  Ihe  has  always 
continued  firm  to  her  principles,  choofing  to  re¬ 
main  EleCtrefs  of  Saxony,  rather  than  alter  her 
religion  to  obtain  the  title  of  Queen  of  Poland, 
and  the  honours  which  attend  it ;  for  the  Poles  it 
feems  will  not  fuffer  any  Princefs  to  be  crowned 
Queen,  who  is  not  of  the  communion  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  And  this  brings  me  to  mention  the 
religion  profeffed  in  this  electorate,  which  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  the  Lutheran,  except  in  thole  cities  and  ter¬ 
ritories  which  are  fubjeCt  to  the  Archbilhop  of 
Mentz,  and  other  popifh  Princes.  It  is  true,  the 
prefent  EleCtor  the  King  of  Poland,  and  the  elec¬ 
toral  Prince,  with  fome  other  Princes  of  the  elec¬ 
toral  family,  have  of  late  years  been  reconciled  to 
the  church  of  Rome  •,  but  they  have  not  yet  ufed 
any  other  means  than  their  own  example  and 
perfuafion  to  bring  over  the  people  to  that 
church.  Lutheranilfn  is  ftill  the  eftablilhed  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  country,  and  when  the  Duke  of  Sax- 
Zeits,  who  had  been  feduced  to  turn  Papift,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  bofom  of  the  Lutheran  church  four 
or  five  years  fince,  I  find  they  fung  Pe  Deum  for 
it,  as  if  they  were  under  no  apprehenfiogs  of  the 
frowns  of  the  court  on  that  occafion  and  per¬ 
haps  the  danger  they  may  apprehend  to  their  reli¬ 
gion  from  the  apoftacy  of  their  Princes,  may  put 
them  more  upon  their  guard,  and  induce  them  to 
hold  their  opinions  the  falter  :  for  I  make  no 
doubt  but  many  of  the  fubjeCts  of  England,  who 
were  very  zealous  for  their  religion  in  the  reign 
of  the  late  King  James,  having  fince  met  with 
no  oppofition  on  that  head,  have  become  very 
indifferent  to  it,  and  fcarce  think  any  religion 
worth  the  contending  for  •,  whereas,  had  the 
danger  continued,  their  zeal  would  probably  have 
continued  too. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  and  theEledlor  of  Ba-  TheEIec- 
varia  are  Vicars  of  the  Empire,  and  have  the  ad-  tor  of  , 
miniftration  of  the  government  during  an  Inter-  ^e°ny  s 
regnum,  (but  I  think  this  point  is  fcarce  fettled 
between  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria.)  The  Elector  of  Saxony  is  alfo  Great 
Marlhal  of  the  Empire,  and  by  virtue  of  that 
office  to  have  the  guard  of  the  city  where  the 
Diet  affembles.  The  titles  he  affumes  are  Duke  of 
Saxony,  Juliers,  Cleve,  Berg,  Engers  and  Weft- 
phalia  ;  Arch-Mailer  and  Eledtor  of  the  Empire  ; 
Landgrave  of  Thuringia  ;  Margrave  of  Mifnia, 
and  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Lulatia  ;  Count  and 
Prince  of  Henneberg  ;  Count  of  La  Marck,  Ra- 
venlburg  and  Barby  ;  and  Lord  of  Ravenftein. 

The  arms  of  the  Eledtor  of  Saxony,  are,  A-  The  arms 
zure,  a  lion  crowned  faced  Argent  and  Gules,  for  of  Saxony. 
Thuringia.  Faced  Or  and  Sable  with  Vert  through 
the  whole  for  Saxony.  Or,  a  lion  Sable,  for 
Mifnia.  Coupee  Sable  on  Argent  two  lwords 
Gules,  for  the  dignity  of  Eledtor  and  Arch-Mar- 
flial  of  the  Empire.  Argent,  a  beeve  Gules,  and 
.1  a  wall 
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CHAP,  a  wall  Or,  for  Lul'atia.  The  helmets  are  Or, 
XIII.  furmounted  with  two  blue  wings,  forLufatia.  Or, 
Upper  furmounI:ec]  with  two  horns  Argent,  for  Thurin- 
baxony.  gja>  Or,  two  crowns  Azure  and  Argent,  for 
Saxony.  Or,  furmounted  with  a  demi-man  A- 
zure  and  Argent,  for  Milnia. 

BRANDENBURG. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Treats  of  the  north  part  of  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony , 
viz.  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg ,  the  duke¬ 
dom  of  Magdeburg ,  the  principality  of  Halberftat , 
the  duchy  of  Pomerania ,  and  the  ijland  of  Rugen. 
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THE  fouthern  part  of  the  circle  of  Upper 
Saxony,  fubjedt  to  the  Eledtor,  the 
prefent  King  of  Poland,  has  been  al¬ 
ready  defcribed  ;  I  come  now  to  the  more  northern 
countries  comprehended  in  this  circle,  which  are, 
the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  Magdeburg,  Hal¬ 
berftat,  and  the  dukedom  of  Pomerania,  moft  of 
them  fubjedt  to  the  King  of  Pruffia,  as  Eledtor  of 
Brandenburg. 

This  part  of  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony  is 
bounded  by  the  Baltick  fea  towards  the  north, 
by  the  kingdom  of  Poland  on  the  eaft,  by  Silefia 
and  the  other  part  of  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony 
towards  the  fouth,  and  by  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony  towards  the  weft. 

And  firftof  Brandenburg,  ftiled  theMargravate, 
or  Marquifate,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  having 
been  the  utmoft  bounds  or  marches  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire  towards  the  north ;  the  Margraff, 
or  as  we  call  him,  Marquis,  being  properly  Ju¬ 
dex,  or  Comes  Limitaneus ,  Lieutenant  of  the 
marches,  as  this  officer  was  ftiled  anciently  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  veiled  with  the  civil,  as  well  as  the  mi¬ 
litary  power  in  his  province. 

Brandenburg  is  bounded  by  Pomerania  and 
Mecklenburg  on  the  north,  by  Poland  towards 
the  eaft,  by  the  other  part  of  Upper  Saxony  on 
the  fouth,  and  by  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg  to¬ 
wards  the  weft  ;  extending  two  hundred  miles  in 
length  from  eaft  to  weft,  but  of  very  unequal 
breadth,  in  fome  places  near  an  hundred,  and  in 
others  not  fifty  miles  broad.  The  chief  rivers 
which  water  this  country  are  the  Elbe,  the  Oder, 
the  Havel,  the  Spree  and  the  W art ;  befides  feve- 
ral  large  lakes,  of  which  the  Ukerfee  is  one  of 
the  chief.  They  have  a  communication  alfo  with 
the  Baltick  fea  by  the  river  Oder  ;  and  there  is  a 
canal  cut  from  the  Oder  to  the  Elbe,  by  which 
they  convey  their  merchandize  and  produce  of  the 
country  to  the  German  ocean,  and  thereby  avoid 
the  duties  demanded  in  the  Sound  of  fuch  fhips  as 
go  through  the  Baltick.  The  air  of  this  country 
is  cold,  and  their  winters  long,  continuing  feven 
or  eight  months.  The  foil  is  fandy  and  barren, 
and  over-run  with  woods  and  forefts  :  they  have 
however  corn  enough  for  their  ufe  for  the  moft 
part,  and  when  they  want  are  fupplied  on  eafy 
terms  from  Poland,  which  lies  contiguous  to 
them.  They  have  large  flocks  of  fheep,  and  ftore 
of  deer  and  other  venifon  in  their  forefts,  but 
do  not  abound  in  black  cattle.  The  wine  they 
make  is  four,  as  it  is  in  all  countries  which  lie 
fo  far  north,  and  bad  even  to  a  proverb.  Salt 
here  is  none,  but  what  is  imported  by  their  ri¬ 
vers,  the  Elbe,  the  Havel  or  Spree.  Here  are 
fcarce  any  filver  mines  as  in  other  provinces  of 


Germany,  which  may  be  one  reafon  their  coin  is 
of  a  much  bafer  metal  than  their  neighbours ;  and 
their  mines  of  copper  and  iron  yield  but  a  very 
fmall  quantity  of  either.  The  natives  are  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  feveral  German  nations,  as  is  evident  from 
the  feveral  dialedts  fpoken  by  them.  They  are 
generally  a  poor  miferable  people,  infomuch  that 
Dr.  Nicholson  obferves,  that  to  lie  on  a  bed 
of  clean  ftraw  is  a  mark  of  diftindtion,  and  the 
lot  only  of  a  man  of  fome  fafhion. 

At  the  reformation  the  Brandenburghers  and  Religion; 
their  Prince  embraced  the  dodlrines  of  Luther, 
in  which  they  were  unanimous,  till  George 
William  their  Elector,  about  the  year  1614, 
married  a  lifter  of  Frederick  Elector  Palatine, 
the  head  of  the  Calvinift  party,  who  brought  him 
over  to  that  fed,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  pub- 
lifh  an  edid  for  fupprefiing  the  Lutheran  dodrine, 
and  eftablifhing  Calvinifm  throughout  his  domi¬ 
nions,  in  the  year  1615  whereupon  his  fubjeds 
unanimoufly  rebelled  againft  their  Eledtor,  and  had 
infallibly  depofed  him,  if  he  had  not  fuddenly  re¬ 
voked  his  edid,  and  eftablifhed  Lutheranifm  a- 
gain  by  another  ad  of  ftate,  declaring  he  would 
confine  the  Calvinift  worfhip  to  his  own  private 
chapel.  Succeeding  Eledors  however  have  found 
means  to  advance  the  Calvinift  intereft,  which 
now  bears  a  great  fway  in  Pruffia  and  fome  other 
territories  belonging  to  the  Eledor  of  Branden¬ 
burg  :  in  the  univerfities  of  Koningfberg  and 
Francfort  upon  Oder  particularly,  the  principles 
of  Calvin  only  are  encouraged  •,  but  yet  the 
greateft  part  of  the  people  of  Brandenburg  ftill 
remain  Lutherans. 

The  marquifate  of  Brandenburg  is  ufually  divid¬ 
ed  into  three  parts,  viz.  1.  The  Ait  Marck,  or 
Old  Marck.  2.  The  New  Marck.  And  3.  the 
Middle  Marck. 

The  Alt  Marck  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  AltMarck: 
Mecklenburg,  by  Middle  Marck  on  the  eaft,  by 
the  dukedom  of  Magdeburg  on  the  fouth,  and 
by  Sax-Lawenburg-  and  Lunenburg  towards  the 
weft  ;  the  chief  towns  whereof  are,  1.  Stendal. 

2.  Solt-wedel.  3.  Gardeleben.  4.  Angermund, 
or  Tangermund.  5.  Ofterburg.  Here  are  alfo 
the  towns  of  Seehufen,  Werben,  Havelburg,  and 
Perleburg,  but  of  lefs  note. 

1.  Stendal,  the  capital  of  AltMarck,  is  fitu- Stendal. 
ate  in  a  pleafant  plain,  on  the  river  Ucht,  about 

five  miles  from  the  river  Elbe,  and  as  many  from 
Angermund ;  formerly  one  of  the  Hans  towns,  and 
is  ftill  a  place  of  fome  trade  in  corn  and  linen  cloth. 

2.  Soltwedel,  or  Soltquel,  a  great  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Jetze,  in  the  midway  between 
Lunenburg  and  Stendal,  the  trade  whereof  confifts 
chiefly  in  beer,  which  they  export  to  Lunenburg, 
and  other  provinces  of  Brandenburg.  3.  Garde¬ 
leben,  faid  to  have  obtained  it’s  name  from  the 
many  pleafant  gardens  about  it.  The  beer  brewed 
here  is  in  great  reputation  in  the  reft  of  Germany 
as  well  as  their  hops,  which  are;  bought  up  by  the 
Danes  and  other  foreigners.  4.  Angermund,  fi- 
tuate  at  the  confluence  of  the  Anger  and  the  Elbe, 
eight  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Stendal ;  and 
has  a  great  advantage  by  the  navigation  of  the 
Elbe,  upon  which  they  tranfport  their  corn  and 
other  merchandize  as  far  as  Hamburg,  and  from 
thence  to  foreign  countries. 

2.  New  Marck,  which  lies  between  the  river 
WartaandPomerania,feparated  fromMiddle  Marck 
by  the  Oder  :  containing  about  an  hundred  miles 
in  circumference  ;  and  belonged  anciently  to  the 
Knights  of  the  Teutonick  Order.  It  is  the  moft 
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fruitful  part  of  the  marquifate,  having  plenty  of 
corn  and  pafture,  and  in  fome  places  vines,  which 
yield  indifferent  wine.  The  only  confiderable 
town  in  this  territory  is  Kuftrin,  fituate  on  the 
river  Oder,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Warta,  fifty 
miles  eaft  of  Berlin :  a  place  of  fuch  ftrength,  that 
Gustavus  Adolhpus  having  fat  down  before 
it,  was  forced  to  raife  the  fiege.  It  is  a  neat  well- 
built  town,  and  has  a  fpacious  market-place* 
Towns  of  lefs  note  in  this  territory  are  Falken- 
burg,  Dreyfen,  Lanfperg,  Sunneberg  and  Stern¬ 
berg. 

3.  Middle  Marck,  fituate  in  the  very  heart  of 
Brandenburg,  extending  in  length  about  an  hun¬ 
dred  miles  between  the  rivers  Elbe  and  Oder ;  the 
chief  towns  whereof  are,  1.  Brandenburg.  2.  Ber¬ 
lin.  And  3.  Francfort  upon  Oder.  1.  Branden¬ 
burg,  fituate  in  the  midlt  of  a  morafs,  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Hamel,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  twen¬ 
ty-fix  miles  weft  of  Berlin,  gives  it’s  name  to  the 
whole  marquifate,  and  was  once^the  metropolis  of 
it.  In  the  great  church  are  feveral  monuments  of 
their  Princes  and  Bifhops:  but  the  inhabitants  are 
in  fo  wretched  a  condition  at  prefent,  that  was  it 
not  for  a  neighbouring  lake  which  affords  them 
plenty  of  fifh,  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  fub- 
filt.  2.  Berlin,  pleafantly  fituated  in  a  fruitful 
country  on  the  river  Spree ;  having  vineyards  on 
one  fide,  meadows  on  another,  and  a  foreft  on 
the  third,  flocked  with  all  manner  of  game  •,  and 
lies  in  the  latitude  of  fifty-two  degrees  thirty 
minutes,  fourteen  degrees  to  the  eaftward  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  forty-five  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Franc¬ 
fort  upon  Oder.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  marqui¬ 
fate,  and  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  Eledor,  now 
King  of  Pruffia,  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river 
Spree,  the  larger  towards  the  north  is  properly 
Berlin,  the  other  fouth  of  the  river  is  called  Coin, 
where  ftands  the  Eledor’s  palace,  a  magnificent 
ftrudure  built  of  free-ftone :  in  which  the  armo¬ 
ry,  the  chamber  of  curiofities,  the  paintings,  the 
library,  the  gardens,  water-works,  and  ftables  are 
much  admired  by  travellers.  The  town  is  alfo 
generally  well  built,  the  ftreets  wide,  and  the 
fquares  and  publick  places  fpacious,  the  whole  en- 
compaffed  with  a  wall,  and  regular  fortifications 
after  the  modern  way  ;  and  the  canals  cut  from 
this  city  to  the  river  Oder  and  Elbe,  the  one  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  Baltick,  and  the  other  into  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ocean,  render  it  one  of  the  beft  trading 
towns  in  Germany.  The  people  of  this  place  we 
have  lately  imitated  in  the  faftiion  of  our  cha¬ 
riots,  from  hence  called  Berlins,  after  the  name  of 
the  city.  3.  Francfort  upon  Oder,  ufually  fo  call¬ 
ed  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Francfort  on  the  Maine, 
upwards  of  forty  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Berlin, 
formerly  one  of  the  Hans-Towns,  and  an  Impe¬ 
rial  city,  but  now  fubjed  to  the  Marquiftes  of 
Brandenburg,  who  have  eredted  a  univerfity  here 
for  the  propagation  of  Calvinifm.  The  town  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Oder,  and 
joined  together  by  a  wooden  bridge.  The  ftreets 
are  wide,  and  the  houfes  well  built:  they  have  a 
tolerable  good  trade,  efpecially  at  their  annual 
fairs ;  but  the  town  is  not  in  that  flouriffiing  condi¬ 
tion  it  has  been.  The  other  great  towns  in  this 
marquifate,  are  Spandaw,  Oranienburg,  Rotenaw, 
Lebus,  Havelburg,  Newftat,  Wiftock,  Dalmin, 
Rupin,  Premiflaw,  Potfdam,  Strafburgand  Tem- 
plin  j  but  of  thefe  I  find  nothing  remarkable,  un- 
lefs  that  the  King  of  Pruffia  has  a  palace  at  Potf¬ 
dam,  where  he  fometimes  refides/ 

The  Duchy  of  Magdeburg  is  bourided  by  Meck¬ 


lenburg  and  Brandenburg  on  the 'north  ;  by  the  c  M  A  ?. 
other  part  of  Brandenburg  and  Upper  Saxony  to- 
wards  the  eaft  •,  by  the  principality  of  Anhalt  and  ^UJ.g 
Halberftat  on  the  louth-,  and  by  Brunfwick  to-  * — y— , j 
wards  the  weft  ;  extending  fixty  miles  in  length 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  is  about  thirty  miles  broad 
from  north  to  fouth  -,  the  river  Elbe  running  crofs 
this  territory,  that  part  of  it  which  lies  to  the 
eaftward  of  the  river  confifts  chiefly  of  forells, 
and  has  very  little  corn-ground  -,  but  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  the  river  they  -have  plenty  of  grain,  and 
as  great  a  fcarcity  of  wood.  The  chief  city  of  City  of 
this  territory  is  Magdeburg,  anciently  called  Par-  ^aSde' 
thenopolis ,  fituate  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  infif-  urg‘ 
ty-two  degrees  odd  minutes,  feventy  miles  to  the 
weftward  of  Berlin.  It  was  not  very  confiderable 
till  Editha  daughter  of  Edmund  an  Englifti 
Saxon  King,  and  con  fort  to  the  Emperor  Otho 
the  Great,  enlarged  and  beautified  it :  fhe  alfo 
prevailed  with  the  Pope  to  make  it  an  Archbilhop- 
rick,  and  independent  of  any  ecclefiaftical  jurif- 
didion  but  the  See  of  Rome,  whereupon  the 
Archbifhop  was  ftiled  Primateof  all  Germany  ;  and 
in  the  cathedral  church  there  ftill  remains  the 
bull  of  the  Emprefs  Editha,  with  the  repre- 
fentationof  eighteen  cafks  of  gold  by  her,  which 
the  founding  the  cathedral  and  embellifhing  the 
city  coft  her,  as  tradition  gives  us  to  underftand. 

The  ancient  city  was  of  a  very  large  circumfe¬ 
rence  ;  but  it  is  now  fcarce  half  built,  having 
been  deftroyed  by  Count  Tilly,  the  Imperial  Ge¬ 
neral,  after  a  brave  defence,  in  the  year  1631  ; 
of  forty  thoufand  inhabitants,  which  this  town 
then  contained,  Tilly  caufed  them  every  one  to 
be  maffacred,  it  is  faid,  except  four  hundred,  on. 
account  of  their  adhering  to  the  Lutheran  doc¬ 
trine  ;  nor  did  he  leave  a  church  or  houfe  Hand¬ 
ing,  except  the  cathedral,  and  forae  few  fiffier- 
men’s  cottages*,  but  the  Lutherans  have  fince 
ereded  fome  very  handfom  churches,  and  the  Je- 
fuits  have  a  very  fine  one.  The  cathedral  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  ftrudure,  and  had  in  the  Popifh  time? 
thirty-two,  Dr.  Nicholson  fays  forty  nine,  no¬ 
ble  altars:  the  high  altar  ftill  remains,  which  is  a 
table  of  jafper  ftone,  eighteen  foot  long,  about 
eight  in  breadth,  and  two  in  thicknefs,  valued  at 
two  tuns  of  gold :  here  are  alfo  ftatues  reprefent- 
ing  the  five  wife  virgins,  with  fmiling  countenan¬ 
ces,  and  the  five  foolifh  equally  difconfolate.  They 
ftrew  alfo  feveral  reliques,  which  in  the  days  of 
Popery  were  in  great  veneration,  but  not  much 
regarded  by  the  prefent  inhabitants  ;  namely,  a 
large  ftone  faid  to  be  a  piece  of  one  of  the  water- 
pots  in  which  our  Saviour  turned  the  water  into 
wine  *,  an  old  wooden  flipper  of  the  Virgin  Ma¬ 
ry’s  9  a  piece  of  wood  on  which  the  cock  flood 
that  crowed  on  Peter’s  denying  our  Saviour  ; 
the  bafon  Pilate  wafhed  his  hands  in,  &c. 

This  city  embracing  Luther’s  dodrine  a-  Magde- 
bout  the  year  1 566,  Joachim  Frederick, 
fon  of  the  then  Eledor  of  Brandenburg,  was  e-  convened 
leded  adminiftrator  of  the  revenues  of  the  Arch-  into  a 
bifhoprick :  and  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  it  duchy, 
was  ftipulated  that  the  Archbiffioprick  of  Magde¬ 
burg  fhould  be  for  ever  annexed  to  the  Eledorate 
of  Brandenburg,  and  converted  into  a  duchy  ;  ac¬ 
cordingly  one  of  the  titles  of  the  prefent  Eledor 
the  King  of  Pruffia  is  Duke  of  Magdeburg,  of 
which  city  and  territory  he  is  abfolute  fovereign  : 
the  revenue  of  which  is  computed  to  amount  to 
an  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  annum.  In  this 
place  Luther  had  his  education,  and  they  ftill  Luther  e- 
fhevv  the  remains  of  his  chamber  among  the  ruins  J  J 
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•  of  the  cloyfter  of  the  Auftin  friars,  with  his  bed- 
ftead  and  table,  and  over  the  door  are  certain 
verfes  in  High- Dutch,  which  a  modern  writer 
has  put  into  Englifh  rhime  as  follows: 

Luther  lodged  within  this  little  room 
When  Jftjl  he  did  into  the  cloyjler  come. 

In  memory  whereof  we  ft  ill  do  keep 
The  bedflead  upon  which  he  us’d  to  fieep. 

Another  thing  the  city  of  Magdeburg  was  once 
famous  for,  was  the  tilts  and  tournaments  firft  in- 
ftituted  hereby  the  Emperor  Henry  furnamed  the 
Fowler,  about  the  year  638,  to  which  none  but 
the  ancient  nobility  were  to  be  admitted,  or  any 
ufurper,  oppreffor  of  widows  or  orphans,  here- 
ticks,  murderers,  cowards,  baftards,  or  any  who 
had  given  a  real  affront  to  a  lady,  and  not  above 
one  of  a  family  at  a  time  :  every  Prince  who  en- 
tred  the  lifts  was  to  be  attended  by  four  fquires-, 
a  Count  or  Baron  by  three,  a  Knight  by  two, 
and  a  Gentleman  by  one.  Every  one  at  his  en- 
tring  the  lifts  appeared  at  the  Prefident’s  apart¬ 
ment,  where  his  name  and  quality  being  regiftred 
in  the  prefence  of  three  Heralds,  the  Champion 
delivered  in  his  helmet  and  fword,  and  after  con- 
feffion  entered  the  barrier  attended  by  hisEfquires, 
where  having  engaged  his  antagonist  at  all  man¬ 
ner  of  weapons,  the  judges  gave  fentence,  and  the 
conqueror  received  the  prize  from  the  hand  of 
fome  fair  lady,  or  from  the  Prince  who  gave  it. 
But  after  thele  exercifes  had  continued  fome  ages, 
they  were  abolilhed  on  account  of  the  deftru&ive 
confequences  •,  for  fuch  an  emulation  was  railed 
between  the  nobility  of  fome  provinces,  that  at 
one  tournament  in  the  year  1473,  there  were  fe- 
venteen  gentlemen  of  Franconia  killed  on  the 
fpot,  and  nine  of  Heffe.  2.  Borch,  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  place  in  the  duchy  next  to  Magdeburg  ; 
belides  which  there  are  twenty-feven  other  towns 
in  this  territory,  but  none  of  them  particularly 
deferibed  by  travellers. 

The  principality  of  Halberftat  is  bounded  by 
the  duchy  of  Brunlwick  and  Magdeburg  towards 
the  north  ;  by  the  duchy  of  Saxony  on  the  eaft  ; 
by  the  principality  of  Anhalt  on  the  fouth  ;  and 
by  the  bifhoprick  of  Plildelheim  towards  the 
weft  :  extending  about  thirty-fix  miles  in  length 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  twenty-five  in  breadth 
from  north  to  fouth :  the  chief  town,  which  gives 
name  to  the  principality,  is  Halberftat,  fituate  on 
the  little  river  Hotheim,  about  thirty  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Magdeburg.  It  is  a  neat  uniform  town 
travellers  tell  us  in  general  •,  but  give  no  account 
of  any  particular  buildings,  except  an  inn,  efteemed 
the  largeft,  and  to  have  the  beft  accommodations 
of  any  in  Europe.  Lutheranifm  was  eftablilhed 
here  about  the  year  1591.  But  their  laft  Bifhop 
Leopold  William  of  Auftria  reftored  Popery, 
till  the  Swedes  taking  the  town  introduced  the  Lu¬ 
theran  religion  again  -,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Weft- 
phalia  it  was  made  a  fecular  principality,  and  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  the  prefent 
fovereign.  2.  Gruningen,  remarkable  only  for  a 
fine  chapel  and  organ,  and  a  tun  made  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  that  of  Heidelberg,  which  will  contain 
near  a  thoufand  hogfheads  of  wine  :  for  as  the 
Germans  pay  a  more  than  ordinary  refpedt  to  Bac¬ 
chus,  they  adorn  and  enlarge  the  veffels  which 
contain  the  generous  juice  of  the  grape  beyond 
any  thing  in  their  publick  or  private  buildings. 
In  many  other  German  towns  befides  this,  a  tra¬ 
veller  is  carried  to  fee  thele  capacious  tuns,  in  the 
gilding  and  carving  of  which  no  fmall  labour  is 
beftowed.  The  other  towns  mentioned  by  geo- 
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graphers  in  this  principality  are  Ofcherfieben  and  CHAP. 
Qfterwick,  of  which  they  give  no  particular  de-  xrv- 
icripcion.  This  territory  is  generally  fruitful  in  jj™nden' 
corn,  and  excels  any  of  the  neighbouring  countries 
in  the  pleafantnefsof  it’s  forefts,  and  plenty  of  all 
kinds  of  Venifon. 

The  ancient  Pomerania,  orPomerland,  was  of  Pomera- 
much  larger  extent  than  the  prefent  Pomerania,  nia duke¬ 
taking  in  all  Cafubia  and  Pomerelia  to  the  eaft-  dosn- 
ward,  which  now  belong  to  Poland,  and  part  of 
the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg  on  the  fouth  -,  the 
Baltick  fea  alfo,  it  is  faid,  has  broken  in  and  fwal- 
lowed  up  great  part  of  the  ancient  Pomerania  on 
the  north,  together  with  fome  whole  ifiands,  and 
half  of  the  ifie  of  Rugen.  The  modern  Pomera-  Sl-tirt-on 
nia  is  a  long  narrow  traft  of  land,  extending  near  and*!*0 
two  hundred  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  tent, 
and  fifty  or  fixey  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth, 
but  the  breadth  is  very  unequal.  It  is  bounded 
by  the  Baltick  fea  on  the  north  ;  by  Polifh  Po¬ 
merelia  towards  the  eaft  ;  by  the  marquifate  of 
Brandenburg  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Mecklenburg 
towards  the  weft :  and  took  the  name  of  Pome- 
ren,  from  it’s  lying  on  the  fea-coaft ;  Pomer  fig- 
nifying  as  much  both  in  the  Sclavonian  and  Ger¬ 
man  tongue.  The  Air  is  feverer  here  than  in  any 
part  of  Germany,  as  may  well  be  luppofed  from 
it’s  northern  fituation.  It  is  well  watered  by  lakes  R. ...  , 

and  rivers;  among  the  latter  are  the  Oder,  the  Jakes?3" 
Pen,  the  Rega,  the  Perfant,  the  Wiper,  the  Stolp, 
the  Rekenitz,  and  the  Barte.  The  Rekenitz  fe- 
parates  Pomerania  from  the  dukedom  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  forming  a  large  lake  near  Damgarten,  and 
difeharging  it  felf  into  the  Baltick  at  Dars.  The 
Barte  rifes  near  Stralfund,  and  falls  into  the  fea  at 
Bardt.  The  Oder  foon  after  it’s  entring  Pomera¬ 
nia  divides  it  felf  into  feveral  branches,  inclofing 
many  large  ifiands,  whereof  fome  are  two  miles 
over;  and  having  palled  by  Stetin  flows  into  the 
Damnifh  Lake,  and  then  into  Damantzke,  and 
at  laft  dilates  it  felf  into  a  vaft  frefti-water  lake,  or 
fea,  called  the  great  Frifche  Haff;  extending  fix-  The 
teen  miles  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth  ;  Frifche 
which  lake  falls  into  the  Baltick  fea,  by  three  Haff  lake, 
currents,  viz.  the  Divenow,  the  Swyn,  and  the 
Penemund,  through  which  fhips  pafs  to  Stetin. 

Between  the  Pene  and  the  Swyn  lies  the  ifiand  of 
Ufedom  :  and  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Wollin 
lies  enclofed  by  the  Swyn  and  Divenow.  Befides 
the  rivers  above  mentioned  there  are  many  more 
in  this  province  which  fall  into  the  Baltick.  Po- 
meren  alfo  contains  a  vaft  number  of  ftanding 
lakes  •,  the  chief  whereof  are  thofe  of  new  Ste¬ 
tin,  Lukow,  Sukow,  Yerfchem,  Derfenten  and 
Penkun.  Here  are  fcarce  any  mountains,  but 
the  country  is  covered  with  woods  and  forefts, 
well  flocked  with  game  and  wild  beafts.  Their 
lakes  and  rivers  alfo  furnifh  them  with  vaft  plenty 
of  fifb,  particularly  falmon  and  lampreys  •,  and 
land  and  water-fowl  no  where  abound  more  :  but 
the  foil  is  generally  a  barren  fand,  on  which  they 
do  not  attempt  to  raife  vineyards,  and  have  fcarce 
corn  enough  for  their  own  ufe.  Mines  there  are 
none,  except  fome  few  of  iron  in  the  Upper  Po- 
meren. 

The  country  is  ufually  divided  into  the  eaftern  Subdivifi- 
and  weftern  Pomerania.  The  weftern,  till  very  on  of  Po- 
lately,  was  all  of  it  fubjedt  to  the  King  of  Swe-  meiania. 
den,  and  fubdivided  into  the  diftridls  of  Stetin, 

Wolgaft,  Gatfkow  and  Bardt,  lying  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  Od  er,  together  with  the  ifiands  of  Ru¬ 
gen,  Ufedom^nd  Wollin.  The  eaftern  Pomera¬ 
nia  is  fubjeft  to  the  Eledlor  of  Brandenburg*  and 
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CIIAP.  fituate  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Oder,  being  fub- 
XIV.  divided  into  the  diftriCts  of  Pomerania,  Caiuben, 
Hu,-, Jen-  an(j  vend0fm  or  Wenden.  But  before  I  enter 
into  a  more  particular  defeription  of  this  country, 
Hillory  of  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  an  abftraCt  of  the 
Pomera-  hiftory  of  it,  from  the  year  1217.  This  duke- 
n;a-  dom  was  divided  between  Bugislaus  and  O- 
tho,  two  brothers,  from  whom  defeended  the 
two  houfes  of  Wolgaft  and  Stetin,  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  hundred  years  and  upwards.  The 
houfe  of  Stetin  failing  about  the  year  1464,  by 
the  death  of  Otho  III.  that  part  of  the  duke¬ 
dom  which  belonged  to  it  was  conferred  on  Fre¬ 
derick,  the  fecond  Marquis  of  Brandenburg, 
by  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  whereupon 
the  Duke  of  Pomeren  Wolgaft  conceiving  a  great 
piece  of  injuftice  to  have  been  done  his  family, 
entered  into  a  war  with  the  Elector  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  which  ended  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  whereby 
it  was  concluded,  that  they  fhould  both  retain 
the  title  and  arms  of  the  Dukes  of  Pomeren,  but 
the  Duke  of  Wolgaft  ftiould  remain  in  pofteflion 
of  all  the  Pomeranian  territories,  and  upon  failure 
of  iftue  male,  they  fhould  defeend  entire  to  the 
houfe  of  Brandenburg.  Accordingly  in  the  year 
1637,  Bugislaus  XIV.  dying  without  ifiue, 
George  William,  EleCtor  of  Brandenburg, 
laid  claim  to  the  whole  dukedom  ;  but  the  Swedes 
having  been  allies  to  the  late  Bugislaus,  and 
called  in  by  him  and  other  German  Princes  to 
fupport  them  againft. the  Emperor,  and  being  now 
in  pofteflion  of  the  beft  part  of  Pomeren,  and 
pretending  that  the  late  Duke  had  by  his  will 
given  the  duchy  of  Pomeren  to  the  Swede,  in- 
lifted  at  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  that  all  the  weftern 
Pomeren,  with  the  ifles  of  Rugen  and  Wollin, 
and  the  town  of  Stetin,  fhould  from  thencefor¬ 
ward  be  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  and 
that  part  of  the  country  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
river  Oder  only  fhould  be  fubjeCt  to  the  EleCtor 
of  Brandenburg,  and  that  no  longer  than  there 
fhould  be  male  iftue  of  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg-, 
upon  failure  whereof,  it  fhould  be  added  to  the 
Swedifb  dominions;  and  in  the  mean  time  both 
Princes  ftiould  enjoy  the  title  and  arms  of  the 
Dukes  of  Pomeren,  and  that  the  EleCtor  fhould 
have  by  way  of  equivalent  for  his  parting  with 
the  weftern  Pomerania,  the  bifhopricks  of  Hal- 
berftat  and  Minden,  and  the  reverfion  of  the 
archbifhoprick  of  Magdeburg,  which  he  now  en¬ 
joys.  He  is  alfo  allowed  one  voice  in  the  Diets  of 
the  Empire  for  Pomeren,  another  for  Magdeburg, 
and  a  third  for  Halberftat  and  Minden.  Not- 
withftanding  all  which  advantages,  the  EleCtor 
took  the  opportunity  fome  years  afterwards,  when 
the  Swede  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Danes 
and  other  powers  anno  1678,  to  feize  on  moft 
part  of  Pomeren  allotted  to  the  King  of  Sweden 
by  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  but  was  forced  to  re- 
linquifti  it  again  foon  after  by  the  treaty  of  St. 
Germain,  and  the  Swedes  remained  in  quiet  pof- 
feflion  of  the  weftern  Pomerania  till  the  late  King 
of  Sweden’s  defeat  at  Pultowa,  when  the  King  of 
Pruflia  taking  advantage  of  his  diftrefs,  feized  Ste¬ 
tin,  the  iflands  of  Wollin  and  Ufedom  ;  and  the 
Danes,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Pruflians,  Poles 
and  Mufcovites,  made  themfelves  matters  of  Stral- 
fund,  Marftrand,  the  ifle  of  Rugen,  &c.  But  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  which  enfued  anno  1720,  the 
Danes  were  obliged  to  reftore  to  Sweden  all  they  had 
taken  during  the  war,  particularly  Stralfund,  and 
that  part  of  Pomeren  which  lies  weft  of  the  river 
Pene,  with  the  ifle  of  Rugen,  the  fortrefs  of  Mar- 
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ftrand,  and  all  the  other  iflands  in  their  poflef-  CH  AP- 
fion  :  but  Stetin,  and  the  ifles  of  Wollin  and  Ufe-  Branden_ 
dom,  and  the  countries  contiguous  to  the  Oder,  burg 
were  confirmed  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  j 

the  prefent  King  of  Pruflia,  in  whofe  pofteflion 
they  then  were.  So  that  now  he  hath  a  free 
communication  with  the  Baltick  fea,  the  thing  he 
hath  fo  long  aimed  at ;  whereas  when  the  Swedes 
were  poflefled  of  Stetin,  and  the  ifles  of  Ufedom 
and  Wollin,  no  veflels  could  come  down  the  O- 
der  into  the  Baltick  fea  without  their  leave. 

The  chief  towns  of  weftern  Pomerania  are,  1.  Stetin.’ 
Stetin,  formerly  one  of  the  Hans-Towns,  and  ca¬ 
pital  of  Pomerania,  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  rifing 
ground  upon  the  river  Oder,  in  fifty  three  de¬ 
grees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  forty  miles 
fouth  of  the  Baltick  fea,  and  feventy  north-eaft 
of  Berlin.  It  is  a  large  populous  city,  and  had 
heretofore  a  very  great  trade,  nor  is  it  inconfider- 
able  at  prefent.  The  caftle,  formerly  the  palace 
of  the  Dukes  of  Pomeren,  is  faid  to  be  a  noble 
piece  of  architecture,  equal  to  any  in  Europe. 

The  town  is  regularly  fortified,  and  held  out  a 
long  fiege  of  near  fix  months  againft  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  in  the  year  1677,  who  made 
himfelf  matter  of  it  at  length,  but  was  obliged  to 
reftore  it  to  the  Swedes  by  the  fubfequent  treaty 
of  peace  at  St.  Germains.  In  the  laft  war,  about 
the  year  1713,  the  King  of  Pruflia  perfuaded  the 
citizens  to  admit  his  forces  into  the  town,  under 
pretence  of  fecuring  it  againft  the  Mufcovite,  and 
promifed  to  hold  it  by  way  of  fequeftration  till 
a  peace  fhould  be  concluded  ;  but  never  thought 
fit  to  part  with  it  again:  and  at  the  following 
treaty  between  Sweden  and  Brandenburg,  procur¬ 
ed  a  ceflion  to  be  made  him  of  this  city  by  the 
Swede,  with  the  territory  thereto  belonging ;  and 
the  King  of  Pruflia  as  EleCtor  of  Brandenburg 
now  remains  fovereign  of  it,  which  is  of  prodi¬ 
gious  advantage  to  his  country,  procuring  him  a 
free  communication  with  the  Baltick,  and  will 
probably  render  the  town  as  confiderable  for  trade 
as  ever,  the  river  beirtg  navigable  for  fmall  vef- 
fels  many  miles  above  the  city,  as  it  is  for  larger 
below  it.  2.  Stralfund,  fituate  on  the  fea-coaft  Stralfund. 
over  againft  the  ifland  of  Rugen,  from  which  it 
is  about  a  mile  diftant,  lying  in  fifty-four  degrees 
thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  near  eighty  miles 
north-weft  of  Stetin.  The  ftreets  of  this  city  are 
broad  and  uniform,  and  the  houfes  generally  built 
of  ftone.  The  place  is  naturally  ftrong,  being 
furrounded  almoft  by  the  fea  and  inacceflible 
marfhes:  it  is  alfo  regularly  fortified,  and  has  a 
good  harbour  for  fhips  of  150  or  200  tons,  and 
has  a  great  trade  in  corn,  which  they  export  to 
foreign  countries.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Germany 
it  put  itfelf  under  the  protection  of  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus  Kingof  Sweden,  and  the  Swedes 
have  ever  fince  remained  matters  of  it,  except 
fome  fhort  intervals ;  as  when  the  EleCtor  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  befieged  and  took  it  in  the  year  1678, 
and  was  obliged  to  refign  it  again  by  the  peace 
of  St.  Germains  anno  1679.  This  city  was  alfo 
taken  by  the  Danes  affifted  by  their  allies  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  Saxons,  &c.  in  November  1715,  after  a 
four  months  fiege;  but  relinquifhed  again  to  the 
Swedes  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  the  year  1720, 
who  now  continue  in  the  pofleflion  of  it.  3.  Gripfi  Grlpf- 
wrald,  fituate  about  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Stral-  wald. 
fund,  on  a  bay  of  the  fea,  which  forms  a  harbour 
for  fmall  fhips-.  the  town  is  fortified,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  an  univerfity  in  it.  4.  Wolgaft,  Wolgaft. 
which  ftands  on  that  branch  of  the  Oder  called 
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CHAP,  the  Pan,  about  five  miles  from  the  Baltick  fea, 
X1V-  and  fifteen  to  the  eaftward  of  Gripfwald,  the  belt 

bur<'den*  ^arbour  in  the  country  except  Stralfund,  formerly 
the  capital  of  a  duchy  till  it  came  under  the  do- 

Bardt.  minion  ol  the  Swedes.  5.  Bardt,  twelve  miles 
to  the  wettward  of  Strallund,  Banding  on  a  bay  of 
the  lea,  but  too  lhaliow  fora  harbour.  The  other 
towns  in  Swedilb  Pomerania  are  Auclam,  Demmin, 
Jatenitz,  Ukermond,  Paffewalk,  Kentzing,  Gatz- 
kow,  Trebefis  and  Damgarten,  of  which  I  meet 
with  nothing  remarkable. 

Rugen.  The  illand  of  Rugen,  taken  by  the  Danes  and 
their  confederates  at  the  fame  time  with  Stralfund, 
was  alfo  yielded  to  the  Swedes  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  1720,  and  they  now  remain  in  pofief- 
lion  of  it.  This  is  one  of  the  largeft  illands  in 
the  Baltick,  and  of  great  fame  anciently  for  the 
valour  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  impregnable  for- 
trelfes  upon  it.  The  illand  was  formerly  of  a 
much  larger  extent  than  it  is  at  prefent,  reaching 
to  the  fouth-eaft  as  far  as  Ruden,  once  a  part  of 
this  illand,  though  now  far  feparated  from  it. 
This  feparation  was  occafioned  by  a  great  tempeft 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  fea  overflow¬ 
ing  its  banks  drowned  a  great  part  of  Rugen,  and 
made  fo  deep  a  channel,  called  by  mariners  the 
New  Channel,  that  the  greatelt  fhips  which 
fail  on  the  Baltick  may  pafs  that  way.  At  this 
day  the  illand  of  Rugen  is  about  thirty  miles  in 
length  and  as  much  in  breadth ;  but  fo  indented  by 
creeks  and  bays,  which  run  far  into  the  illand, 
that  fcarce  any  part  of  the  land  is  two  miles  di- 
ftant  from  the  fea.  The  coaft  of  Pomeren,  and 
particularly  the  city  of  Stralfund,  lie  about  a 
Bergen,  mile  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  illand.  The  chief 
town  of  the  ille  of  Rugen  is  Bergen,  an  open 
town,  confifting  of  about  four  hundred  houfes, 
and  not  confiderable  for  any  thing  that  I  can 
learn :  the  country  about  it  however  affords  fuch 
plenty  of  corn,  that  it  is  called  the  granary  of 
Stralfund.  It  is  alfo  well  flocked  with  fheep, 
black  cattle,  and  a  good  breed  of  horfes,  and  their 
geefe  here  are  faid  to  be  the  largeft  in  Europe, 
and  their  leas  and  lakes  abound  in  filh  •,  but  the 
natives  have  fuch  a  dependanceon  Stralfund,  that 
they  trade  no  where  elle.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  illand  were  the  laft  converted  to  Chriftianity 
of  any  of  the  northern  nations.  In  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  indeed  fome  monks  ventured  to  preach  a- 
mongft  them,  and  lucceeded  fo  well  as  to  con¬ 
vert  many  of  them,  but  they  foon  relapfed  into 
idolatry,  and  inftead  of  adoring  the  true  God, 
paid  divine  honours  to  one  of  the  miflionaries 
fent  amongft  them,  named  St.  Vite,  whom  they 
worlhiped  by  the  name  of  Swant,  and  after  his 
death  reprefented  him  by  a  monftrous  image  with 
four  heads,  building  for  him  a  magnificent  tem¬ 
ple.  To  this  idol  the  Rugians  repaired  as  to  an 
oracle,  for  advice  and  afiiftance  in  all  their  under¬ 
takings  :  and  here  foreign  merchants  brought  their 
offerings,  and  implored  fuccefs  in  their  voyages. 
Three  hundred  horfes  were  conftantly  kept  for  the 
fervice  of  the  god  Swant,  one  whereof  was  a 
white  one,  and  only  rid  by  the  high  prieft,  who 
ufed  to  fhew  him  to  the  people  fome  mornings 
fweating  and  foaming,  pretending  Swant  himfelf 
had  been  upon  his  back  on  an  expedition  againft 
their  enemies,  which  had  put  him  into  fuch  a 
heat :  and  the  Rhugians  have  not  forfaken  thefe  ido¬ 
latrous  pradtices,  it  is  faid,  much  above  five  hun¬ 
dred  years.  They  were  anciently  governed  by  their 
own  Princes,  whofe  dominions  extended  a  great 
way  into  the  continent.  Hiftory  gives  us  a  catalogue 
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of  eleven  of  them,  of  whom  the  firft  was  Witz-  C  h  AT*. 
laus,  computed  to  have  reigned  about  the  time  XIV  • 
of  the  Emperor  Otho  I.  anno  938.  They  were  en' 
conquered  by  the  Danes  in  the  thirteenth  century,  w-v— 
and  by  them,  converted  to  Chriftianity,  Jari- 
mar  being  the  firft  Prince  of  Rugen  who  was 
baptized.  Witzlaus  IV.  the  laft  Prince  of 
Rugen,  upon  an  infurredtion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Stralfund,  who  till  then  were  fubjedt  to  him,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  reduce  them  to  their  duty,  was  killed 
in  the  attempt,  which  put  an  end  to  that  race  of 
Princes,  and  the  Strallunders  declared  themfelves 
a  free  people,  which  happened  about  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1325.  Afterwards  the  ille  of  Rugen, 
with  the  territories  belonging  to  it  on  the  conti¬ 
nent,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dukes  of  Pome¬ 
ren,  upon  the  failure  of  which  line,  it  was  agreed 
that  it  fhould  be  annexed  to  the  Marquifate  of 
Brandenburg  •,  but  in  confideration  of  the  fignal 
fervices  the  King  of  Sweden  had  done  the  Prote- 
ftantsof  the  Empire,  in  fupporting  their  intereft 
againft  the  Emperor  and  the  Roman  catholick 
States,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Eledtor  of  Branden¬ 
burg  and  the  other  powers  concerned  at  the  treaty 
of  Weftphalia,  that  the  Weftern  Pomerania,  with 
the  ifle  of  Rugen,  fhould  be  polfefied  by  the  King 
of  Sweden  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  Eledfor  of 
Brandenburg  confirmed  this  agreement  by  a  fubfe- 
quent  treaty  at  St.  Germains,  and  had  received  an 
ample  equivalent  for  his  pretenfions,  by  having 
the  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  the  principality  of  Hal- 
berftat,  &c.  affigned  to  him,  yet  we  find  him  as 
often  as  he  has  had  an  opportunity,  reviving  his 
pretenfions  to  the  Weftern  Pomeren,  and  was  not 
to  be  fatisfied  till  he  had  pofieflfed  himfelf  of  Ste- 
tin,  the  files  of  Ufedom  and  Wollin,  and  that 
part  of  the  country  between  the  river  Pene  and 
the  Oder.  Which  fhews  that  fome  Princes  never 
think  themfelves  longer  bound  by  their  compadts 
than  they  have  an  opportunity  of  breaking  them. 

But  I  muft  not  forget  here,  that  the  Dane  alfo  by 
virtue  of  his  ancient  conqueft  above  mentioned, 
fometimes  puts  in  his  claim  to  the  ifle  of  Ru¬ 
gen,  and  actually  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it  in 
the  year  1678,  but  was  forced  to  reftore  it  again 
to  the  Swede  by  a  treaty  in  the  year  1679.  I 
proceed  now  to  that  part  of  Pomeren  which  lies 
on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Oder,  and  has  moft  of 
it  been  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Eledtor  of  Branden¬ 
burg  ever  fince  the  death  of  Bugislaus  the  laft 
Duke  of  Pomeren. 

The  Eaftern  Pomerania  is  ufually  divided  into  Eaftern- 
three  diftridts,  viz.  Pomerania  Proper,  Cafubin  Pcmeren* 
and  Vendofin :  the  chief  towns  whereof  are,  1. 

Cammin,  fituate  on  the  eaft.  branch  of  the  Oder,  Cammin, 
called  Diveno,  five  miles  from  the  Baltick  fea,  and 
thirty-five  north  of  Stetin;  formerly  a  Bifhop’s 
See,  but  at  the  reformation  the  revenues  were 
feized,  and  the  bifhoprick  afterwards  fecularized, 
as  our  writers  term  it,  by  the  treaty  of  Munfler, 
and  conferred  on  the  Eledtor  of  Brandenburg, 
which  was  the  cafe  of  Magdeburg,  and  many  o- 
ther  Sees.  2.  Colberg,  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  Colberg. 
the  river  Perfant,  near  the  Baltick  fea,  about 
twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Cammin  ;  remarkable 
for  the  falt-pits  near  it,  which  yield  the  King  of 
Pruflia  a  good  revenue.  The  other  towns  in 
Eaftern  Pomerania  are  Treptow,  Coflin,  Stargard, 

Dam,  Buttow,  Bublits,  Griffenburg,  Belgarden, 

Rugen,  Stolpe  and  Regemorld,  of  which  we  meet 
with  nothing  particular. 

Having  taken  a  furvey  of  thofe  Provinces  of  the  ^lltory  ot 
Circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  which  belong  to  the  Elec-  ^°cn* 
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tcrate  of  Brandenburg,  it  may  be  proper  now  to 
inquire  a  little  into  the  hiftory  of  the  country, 
and  the  family  of  the  Elector  the  prefent  King  of 
Pruffia. 

The  firft  inhabitants  of  Brandenburg  which  hi¬ 
ftory  takes  notice  of,  were  the  Suevi,  and  after 
them  the  Sclaves.  The  Emperor  Henry  I.  hav¬ 
ing  made  a  conqueft  of  this  country  about  the 
year  927,  conferred  the  government  of  it  on  Si- 
gefride  Earl  of  Rengelbeim,  on  condition  he 
jfhouid  defend  thele  marches,  or  utmoft  limits  of 
the  Empire,  againft  the  Sclaves  ;  from  whence  Sr- 
gkfride  acquired  the  title  of  Margrave  or  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Brandenburg.  After  Sigefride  eight 
others  enjoyed  this  marquifate  fucceffively,  being 
appointed  by  the  refpedtive  Emperors  only  during 
pleafure  of  whom  Primislaus,  King  of  the 
Obotriti,  the  anceftor  of  the  Dukes  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  was  the  laft  :  after  whofe  death  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Frederick  Barbarossa  conftituted  Al¬ 
bert  furnamed  Ursus,  Prince  of  Anhalt,  and 
Marquis  of  Soltwedel,  the  firft  hereditary  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Brandenburg  about  the  year  1162.  In 
whofe  houfe  it  continued  for  fixteen  defcents, 
when  Sigismund  the  laft  of  this  race.  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  fucceeding  to  the  Empire, 
fold  the  Marquifate  of  Brandenburg  to  Jodocus 
Duke  of  Moravia,  who  mortgaged  it  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Marquis  of  Mifnia,  of  whom  the  Emperor 
redeemed  it,  and  conferred  the  Margravate  upon 
Fre derick  Burgrave  of  Noremburg,  at  the 
council  of  Conftance,  anno  1417,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  the  (urn  of  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns  : 
from  whom  the  prefent  Eledlor  of  Brandenburg, 
the  King  of  Pruffia,  derives  his  pedigree.  Fre¬ 
derick  II.  who  fucceeded  his  father,  was  made 
Duke  of  Eaftern  Pomeren  alfo  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III.  but  his  brother  and  fucceffor 
Albert  relinquiffied  the  whole  territory  to  the 
Duke  of  Weftern  Pomeren,  except  the  title  and 
reverfion  upon  failure  of  iffue  of  the  Duke  of 
Weft  Pomeren,  as  has  been  obferved  already. 
John  Sigismund  the  ninth  Marquis  of  this 
houfe,  married  Anne  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of 
Albert  Frederick  Duke  of  Pruffia,  by 
whom  alfo  he  acquired  a  title  to  part  of  the 
duchies  of  Cleve,  Juliets,  and  Bergen,  with  the 
county  of  Ravenfburg.  George  William 
fon  to  John  Sigismund,  claimed  in  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  right  the  three  dukedoms  abovefaid,  with 
the  barony  of  Ravenftein,  in  which  he  was  op- 
pofed  by  the  Duke  of  Newburg,  who  claimed  by 
another  fifter  ;  and  they  came  to  an  agreement  to 
have  the  joint  dominion  of  thofe  territories :  but 
falling  out  afterwards,  the  Duke  of  Newburg, 
Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  called  in  the  Spani¬ 
ards  to  his  affiftance,  as  the  Elector  of  Branden¬ 
burg  did  the  Dutch  ;  and  a  treaty  enfuing,  it  was 
agreed,  that  Juliers  and  Berg,  with  the  fmall  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Ravenftein,  Ihould  fall  to  the  fhare  of 
the  Duke  of  Newburg  ;  and  that  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  and  his  heirs  fhould  enjoy  the  duchy 
of  Cleve  and  the  counties  of  Marck  and  Raven- 
lburg,  and  fo  they  remain  at  this  day  •,  but  the 
King  of  Pruffia  however  thinks  fit  to  retain  the 
titles  to  the  whole.  Frederick  the  laftEledtor 
of  Brandenburg  in  the  year  1700,  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  proclaimed  and  crowned  King  of  Pruffia  ; 
and  has  fince  been  acknowledged  in  that  quality 
by  moft,  if  not  all  the  powers  in  Europe.  Upon 
the  death  of  William  III.  King  of  England 
in  1702,  he  claimed  a  right  of  fucceeding  to  his 
paternal  eftate,  as  being  defended  from  Rene  of 


Naflau  Prince  of  Orange,  in  which  he  was  op-  c  H  A  ?. 
pofed  by  the  Prince  of  Naflau  Friefland,  whom  R 
King  William  left  his  heir.  burg.  ^ 

Frederick  the  laft  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
and  firft  King  of  Pruffia,  died  on  the  25th  of  Fe-  FamJy  of 
bruary,  1 712-13,  in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of  his  age.  thfeJ^ing 
He  was  born  at  Koningfburg  the  ift  of  July  1657,  °  1Uilia* 
and  fucceeded  his  father  Frederick-William 
in  the  year  1688  and  in  the  year  1 700,  as  has  been 
laid,  took  upon  him  the  title  of  Kingof  Pruffia.  He 
firft  married  the  Princefs  Elizabeth  Henriet¬ 
ta,  daughter  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hefle-Caflei,  in 
the  year  1679,  who  died  in  1683,  leaving  only  one 
daughter,  fince  dead  without  iffue.  His  fecond 
wife  was  Sophia  Charlotte,  fifter  to  the 
late  King  George  I.  of  England,  by  whom  he 
had  iffue  Frederick-William,  the  prefent 
King  of  Pruffia,  born  the  4th  of  Auguft,  1688  ; 
and  this  Princefs  dying  in  the  year  1705,  his  late 
Pruffian  Majefty  married  a  third  wife  in  the  year 

1708,  who  died  a  little  before  him,  leaving  no 
iffue. 

The  prefent  King  of  Pruffia,  Frederick- 
William  II.  only  fon  of  Frederick  I.  mar¬ 
ried  Sophia-Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  late 
King  George  I.  on  the  28th  of  November  1706, 
by  whom  he  hath  had  feveral  children,  of  which 
Frederica-Augusta-Sophi a,  born  in  the  year 

1709,  Charles-Frederick  Prince  of  Pruffia 
and  Orange,  born  January  24,  1712,  and  Lou¬ 
isa,  born  anno  1714,  were  lately  alive. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Utrecht  Territo- 
between  France  and  Pruffia  the  nth  of  April ries  yield- 
1713,  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  part  of  the  Upper  t0  Pruf" 
Guelderland,  called  the  SpaniffiGuelderland,  which  iiaftby  tb* 
the  faid  King  of  Pruffia  then  poffeffed,  namely,  ^ 
the  town  of  Guelder,  and  territory  thereto  belong¬ 
ing,  the  bailliage  of  Kriekenbeck  and  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Keffel,  with  all  their  rights,  appurtenances 
and  dependencies,  fhould  be  yielded  up  to  and 
poffeffed  by  the  King  of  Pruffia,  his  heirs  and  fuc- 
cefl'ors  of  either  fex,  in  full  fovereignty  and  pro¬ 
priety.  France  alfo  acknowledged  tiie  King  of 
Pruffia  fovereign  Lord  of  the  Principality  of  Neuf- 
chatel  and  Valengin,  promifing  not  to  difturb 
the  faid  King  of  Pruffia,  his  heirs  or  fucceffors 
in  the  enjoyment  of  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  King  of  Pruffia  renounced  for  himfelf  his 
heirs  and  lucceffors  in  favour  of  France,  all  right 
to  the  Principality  of  Orange,  and  to  the  Jord- 
fhips  and  places  of  the  fucceffion  of  Chaalons  and 
Chaftelbelin,  fituate  in  France  and  in  the  county 
of  Burgundy,  transferring  the  whole  to  his  moft: 

Chriftian  Majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceffors  :  and 
to  render  the  faid  renunciation  the  more  valid, 
the  King  of  Pruffia  engaged  and  promifed  on  the 
faith  and  word  of  a  King,  to  fatisfy  the  Prince 
of  Naffau-Friefland  as  to  his  pretenfions  to  the 
faid  Principality,  and  to  the  other  Eftates  above- 
mentioned,  by  an  equivalent  ;  but  the  faid  King 
of  Pruffia  is  {till  allowed  to  retain  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Orange. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  abovefaid  treaty  of  peace  . 
his  Pruffian  Majefty  is  ftiled  King  of  Pruffia,  Mar-  ofThcf  C* 
grave  of  Brandenburg,  Arch- chamberlain  andEledtorof 
Prince  Elector  of  the  holy  Roman  Empire  ;  fo-  Branden- 
vereign  Prince  of  Orange,  Neufchatel  and  Valen-  burg’  the 
gin  ;  Duke  of  Magdeburg,  Cleves,  Juliers,  Berg-  ^ing^f 
ltetin,  Pomerania,  Caffubia,  the  Vandals,  Meek-  PruiFia. 
lenburg  in  Silefia  and  Croffen  ;  Burgrave  of  Nu- 
remburg  ;  Prince  of  Halberftat,  Minden,  Cam- 
min,  Swerin,  Ratzernburg  and  Meurs  ;  Count  of 
Hohenzollern,  Ruppin,  Marck,  Ravenfburg,  Ho- 
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CHAP,  henftein,  Tecklemburg,  Lingen  and  Buren  ; 

XIV.  Marquis  of  Veer  and  Flufhing  ;  Lord  of  Raven- 
en"  ftein,  Roflock,  Stargard,  Lawenburg,  Butow, 
c— v— Breda,  &c. 

Arms  of  The  arms  of  his  Pruffian  Majefty  are,  Argent, 
the  King  an  Eagle  fpread  Sable  crowned  with  a  Royal 
of  Pruffia.  crown?  for  Pruflia.  Gules  i,  4,  faced  Or  2,  3, 
with  a  Cornet  Azure,  the  whole  furmounted  with 
an  Efcutcheon  Checkee  Or  and  Azure,  for  Orange. 
Azure  a  Sceptre  Or,  for  the  dignity  of  Elector. 
Argent  an  Eagle  Gules  for  Brandenburg.  Or, 
a  Lion  Sable  for  Juliers.  Argent,  a  Lion  Gules 
crowned  Or,  for  Berg.  Coupe  Argent  and  Gules, 
for  Magdeburg.  Gules,  an  Efcutcheon  Argent 
in  form  of  a  heart  with  rays  of  a  carbuncle  knot¬ 
ted  and  flowered  Or,  illuminated  with  Vert,  for 
Cleves.  Or,  a  Lion  Sable  with  a  border  Corn- 
pone,  Gules  and  Argent,  for  Nuremburg.  Ar¬ 
gent,  a  Griphin  Gules  for  Pomerania. 

The  principal  branches  of  this  family  are  thofe 
of  Bareith,  Cullembach  and  Anfpach,  both  de¬ 
fending  from  the  Elector  John  George,  who 
died  in  1598.  As  to  the  whole  pedigree  of  the 
Margraves  of  Brandenburg,  this  is  referved  for 
the  appendix,  and  where  will  be  found  the  pedi¬ 
grees  of  the  reft  of  the  German  Princes. 

Prefent  The  dominions  of  the  King  of  Pruflia  are  the 
Hate  of  Jargeft  of  any  of  the  German  powers,  except 
the  King  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  and  though  they  are 
ofPmilia’s  nQt  moft  populous  and  fruitful,  yet  their  late 
c™‘ni'  Princes  have  given  fuch  encouragement  to  foreign 
trade,  fet  up  fo  many  profitable  manu faff u res, 
and  invited  fo  many  mechanicks  and  artifts  from 
all  parts  to  fettle  in  the  country  ;  that  it  feems 
now  to  be  the  moft  flourifliing  province  in  Ger¬ 
many.  They  already  furnilh  the  large  Empire  of 
Ruflia  with  woollen  cloth,  (which  was  formerly 
done  by  the  Englifh  merchants)  and  with  many 
other  valuable  commodities :  and  we  may  expedl  to 
fee  them  (e’er  long  one  of  the  moft  formidable 
naval  powers  of  the  Baltick,  fince  they  have  fo 
much  enlarged  their  fea-coafts,  and  fecured  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  river  Oder  entirely  to  themfelves. 
Forces.  That  vaft  body  of  troops,  amounting  to  near 
eighty  thoufand  regular  forces,  which  the  Kings 
of  Pruffia  have  of  late  years  maintained  in  their 
dominions,  has  amazed  all  people  who  are  not  in 
the  fecret  ;  for  it  is  obvious  to  every  one,  that 
how  much  foever  the  country  may  be  improved, 
it  is  far  from  being  able  to  maintain  fo  great  a 
force.  Some  have  fuggefted,  that  fince  Sweden 
hath  fo  much  declined,  France  makes  the  fame 
ufe  of  Pruffia  {he  did  formerly  of  the  Swede,  and 
pays  part  of  the  forces  of  this  crown,  in  order  to 
balance  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  if  ever  fhe 
fhould  happen  to  have  a  quarrel  with  him  *  and 
that  other  powers  having  the  fame  view,  contri¬ 
bute  alfo  to  the  charge  of  the  Pruffian  {landing 
army.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  faid,  both  the 
German  and  the  Ruffian  Emperors  obferving  of 
what  confequence  it  might  be  to  have  Pruffia 
for  their  ally  in  cafe  of  a  rupture,  have  offered 
very  advantageous  conditions  to  the  prefent  King, 
to  bring  him  over  to  their  interefts.  So  that  his 
Pruffian  Majefty’s  affairs  feem  to  be  in  a  very 
defirable  fituation,  he  is  courted  and  prefented 
on  all  hands  •,  and  hath  it  in  his  power  in  fome 
meafure  to  turn  the  balance,  if  ever  the  powers  of 
Europe  fhould  be  again  engaged  in  a  war  :  and  ’tis 
no  improbable  furmife,  that  he  will  at  length  take 
that  fide  which  offers  the  beft  terms.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  are  under  difmal  apprehenfions  for  the  liberties 
of  the  King  of  Pruffia’s  fubjedls,  while  he  keeps 
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ftich  great  armies  on  foot  •,  but  thfefe  have  been 
Jong  fince  loft.  This  Prince  is  already  ablolute  in 
his  dominions,  and  can  lay  what  charges  he  plea- 
fes  upon  his  people  ;  but  as  he  takes  care  to  pay 
his  troops  at  the  expence  of  other  powers,  and 
feems  to  have  fet  his  heart  on  advancing  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  putting  his  territories  into 
a  flourifhing  condition  •,  the  people  may  enjoy 
as  tolerable  a  fliare  of  happinefs  under  his  go¬ 
vernment,  as  they  might  under  the  dominion  of 
any  Monarch  who  has  no  other  ends  in  view  : 
but  the  mifchief  of  it  is,  Princes  are  generally 
taught  that  they  have  fomething  divine  in  their 
conftitution  ;  and  that  their  fubjedls  are  made 
only  to  promote  their  glory  or  pleafure,  to  efteem 
the  enlarging  their  dominions  and  making  foreign 
conquefts  as  the  nobleft  purfuits ;  though  thefe  can 
only  be  done  at  the  expence  of  the  blood  and 
treafure  of  their  people  •,  and  in  fhort,  that  it  is 
more  eligible  to  be  Sovereign  of  a  company  of 
fawning  indigent  flaves,  than  to  be  King  of  a 
free  wealthy  people,  who  while  he  confults  his 
own  and  their  welfare,  may  command  all  that 
they  are  mafters  of,  and  will  feldom  meet  with 
oppofition  but  when  he  is  hurried  into  fchemes 
deftru&ive  to  his  country.  It  is  not  fo  much  the 
form  of  government  we  live  under,  as  the  difpo- 
fition  of  our  governors  which  renders  us  happy 
or  miferable  :  the  beft  conftituted  government  in 
the  world  may  be  perverted  to  the  vileft  purpofes 
by  artful  men. 

Frederick  William  II.  the  late  Eledlor  of  Eleflorof 
Brandenburg  and  King  of  Pruffia,  died  on  the  Bl'anden* 
day  of  1 740,  leaving  iffue  by  the  burg' 

Princefs  Sosphia  Dorothy,  daughter  of 
George  I.  King  of  Great  Britain. 

1.  Frederica  So  p  h  1  a  Wilhelmina, 
born  in  1709  •,  married  in  1731  to  Frede¬ 
rick,  hereditary  Prince  of  Brandenburg  Ba¬ 
reith,  and  now,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1735, 

Duke  of  Brunfwick  Wolfenbuttle.  They  have 
two  children,  viz.  1.  Charles  William  Fer¬ 
dinand,  born  in  September  1735.  2.  George 

Francis,  born  in  September  1736. 

2.  Frederick,  Prince  Royal,  at  prefent  King 
of  Pruffia,  born  the  1 2th  of  January  1712,  married 
at  Saltzdahl  in  June  1733,  Elizabeth  Chris¬ 
tiana,  After  to  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick-Wolfen- 
buttle  :  file  was  born  in  1715. 

3.  Frederick  Louisa,  born  in  1714  •,  mar¬ 
ried  in  1719  to  Charles  Frederick,  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg-Anfpach.  They  have  one  fon, 
born  in  1736. 

4.  Philippina  Charlotta,  born  1716, 
and  married  in  1734,  to  Prince  Charles  of 
Brunfwick-Be  veren . 

5.  Sophia  Dorothea  Maria,  born 


in 

1719  ;  married  in  1734,  to  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg-Schwedt.  They  have  one  daughter, 
born  in  1736. 

6.  Sophia  Ulrica,  born  in  1720. 

7.  Augustus  William,  born  in  1722. 

8.  Anna  Amelia,  born  in  1723. 

9.  Fr  ederick  Henry  Lewis,  born  in  172 6* 

10.  Augustus  Ferdinandus,  born  in  1730. 

The  Eledlors  of  Brandenburg  are  great  cham¬ 
berlains  of  the  Empire.  The  Prince  of  Hohenzo- 
lern  is  the  vicar.  The  Elector  prefides  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  Lower  Saxony,  jointly  with  the  Duke  of 
Bremen  (now  the  Eledlor  of  Hanover  j)  and  in 
the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  he  and  the  Eledlor  Pa¬ 
latine  are  the  two  directors,  as  Dukes  of  Cleves 
and  Juliers.  At  the  diet  he  has  feven  votes  ;  the 
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nrft  as  Elector,  and  the  reft  as  Prince  of  Mag¬ 
deburg,  Cleves,  Lower  Pomerania,  Halberftar, 
Minden,  and  Camin  ;  to  which  an  eighth  is  add- 
j  ed,  for  the  county  of  Maurs,  lately  eredled  into 
a  principality. 

Thefe  countries  are  become  rich  and  powerful 
fince  Frederick  William  the  Great  gave  fo 
kind  a  reception  to  the  French  proteftants,  who 
were  obliged  to  leave  their  country  in  1685,  and 
the  following  years.  Above  100,000  of  that  in- 
duftrious  and  adlive  people  having  been  fettled  in 
the  moft  confiderable  places  of  his  large  domini¬ 
ons,  but  particularly  at  Berlin,  have  made  trade 
and  manufablures  to  flourifh  there,  where  former¬ 
ly  there  were  none.  By  thefe  wife  methods, 
that  Prince,  and  his  fucceftor,  Frederick  I. 
who  trod  in  his  fteps,  faw  the  revenues  almoft 
doubled  to  what  they  had  been  but  a  few  years 
before  i  for  in  1680  they  'were  reckoned  to  a- 
mount  to  only  betwixt  6  and  700,000  1.  but  in 
1690,  they  were  thought  to  exceed  1,000,000 1. 
per  annum.  His  prefent  Majefty,  by  almoft  eve¬ 
ry  year  inviting  and  fettling  new  colonies  of  that 
people,  has  advanced  his  revenue  to  one  million 
and  a  half  of  our  money.  There  are  fome,  who 
confidering  the  many  and  great  taxes  that  have 
been  laid  on  all  commodities,  wearing  apparel 
and  victuals  not  excepted,  have  made  the  annual 
revenue  of  this  Prince  to  amount  to  near  two 
millions  of  pounds  fterling. 

The  Pruffian  forces,  now  efteemed  the  beft  in 
Europe,  and  much  the  moft  numerous  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  territories  of  the  Prince  they  ferve, 
are  thus  deferibed  by  Baron  Polnitz,  viz.  Thefe 
troops  are  new  clothed  every  year  ;  their  pay  is 
good  and  regular  ;  the  foldier  is  compelled  to  do 
his  duty,  but  when  he  does  it,  enjoys  more  liber¬ 
ty  than  in  the  fervice  of  any  other  nation :  fo  that 
were  I  to  carry  a  mufket,  I  fancy  it  would  be  in 
the  fervice  of  Pruftia,  where  fuch  a  ftridt  difei- 
pline  is  obferved,  that  the  foldier  is  no  fwearer, 
and  is  not  allowed  to  game  ;  and  where,  in  a 
word,  he  does  not  abandon  himfelf  to  licentiouf- 
nefs.  On  Sundays  and  faints  days,  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  go  twice  a-day  to  hear  a  fermon.  The 
catholicks  have  the  liberty  of  going  to  mafs.  In 
fhort,  good  manners  are  introduced  and  obferved 
in  thofe  troops  to  fuch  a  nicety,  that  you  would 
wonder  at  it.  ■ 

All  the  infantry  is  clothed  in  blue.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  the  colonel  of  every  regiment  to  order 
what  waiftcoats  and  trimmings  he  pleafes  for 
the  clothes.  The  horfe  and  dragoons  wear  white  ; 
but  the  houflrold  troops  blue,  with  campaign 
coats  of  gold  lace.  The  Huftars  clothing  is 
red  ;  but  the  garbs  of  the  officers,  both  of  foot 
and  horfe,  are  plain,  and  only  differ  from  the 
apparel  of  the  foldiers  in  the  finenefs  of  the 
cloth  ;  though  there  are  fome  regiments,  whofe 
waiftcoats  are  bedaubed  all  over  with  gold  or 
filver  lace. 

The  colours,  which  are  uniform  in  all  the 
regiments,  are  white,  with  the  King’s  device, 
reprefenting  an  eagle  flying  towards  the  fun, 
with  this  motto,  Nee foli  cedit.  There  is  fuch 
a  uniformity  obferved  in  all  things  throughout 
the  army,  even  in  their  guns,  fwords,  bayonets, 
8cc.  that  in  every  regiment  they  wear  the  very 
fame,  even  to  their  fhoe-buckles. 

The  fame  regularity  is  obferved  in  the  hqrfe 
and  dragoons,  which  ride  both  upon  black 
horfes  ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  not  permitted  to 
have  any  others  j  the  officers  themfelves  being 
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not  exempt  from  this  rule,  when  they  are  at 
the  head  of  their  fquadrons  or  companies.  The 
houfings  and  equipage  of  the  latter  are  of  the  fame 
pattern,  and  extremely  rich.  All  the  horfe  wear 
buff-coats,  and  underneath  cuirafles.  They  per¬ 
form  their  exercife  on  foot  like  the  infantry, 
and  with  the  fame  exadtnefs.  The  kettle-drums 
and  trumpets  of  all  the  horfe  are  filver. 

There  is  not  a  captain  in  all  the  Pruffian  ar¬ 
my  but  has  at  leaft  ten  fupernumerary  men  •, 
fo  that  thefe  included,  the  King’s  forces  amount 
to  near  100,000,  all  picked  men.  You  could 
not  but  admire,  if  you  were  to  fee  how  they 
behave  :  infomuch,  that  whenever  they  take 
the  field,  it  is  pity  but  fortune  fhould  favour 
them. 

The  tall  grenadiers  exceed  the  common  re¬ 
port,  being  the  completeft,  the  fineft,  and  beft 
difeiplined  body  that  can  be  imagined.  The  men 
are  of  all  nations,  there  being  fcarce  a  Prince  in 
Europe,  but  takes  a  pleafure  in  fending  recruits 
to  it.  Some  of  thefe  grenadiers  have  had  fifteen 
hundred  crowns  lift  money  ;  and  feveral  receive 
two  florins  per  diem.  Some  of  them  are  very 
rich  i  others  there  are  who  trade,  and  have  good 
houfes  at  Potfdam.  The  tailed:  and  beft  man 
among  them  all  was  one  called  Jonas,  (lately 
dead)  who  worked  heretofore  in  the  mines  of  Nor¬ 
way.  The  famous  ITuguetan,  whom  Frede¬ 
rick  IV.  King  of  Denmark  created  Count  of 
Guldenftein,  took  him  from  the  mines,  and  pre- 
fented  him  to  the  King  ;  he  then  ftooped  in  the 
fhoulders,  and  hobbled  in  walking  ;  but  by  trick¬ 
ing  him  up,  they  gave  him  that  good  air  which 
he  wanted. 

It  is  certain  there  are  no  troops  in  the  world 
where  the  peafant  fooner  Ihakes  off  the  clownifh 
air,  and  more  eaflly  aflfumes  the  military  one. 
This  gigantic  regiment  has  required  great  pains, 
and  confiderable  fums,  to  eftablifh  it  ;  and  I  am 
fure  it  has  coft  the  King  more  than  fix  other  re¬ 
giments. 

The  Princes  of  the  royal  family  are  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  paffing  through  the  degrees  of  mili¬ 
tary  fervice  ;  and  it  is  not  here  as  in  other  places, 
where  they  have  regiments  and  military  govern¬ 
ments  as  foon  as  they  are  born.  The  King  will 
have  them  to  know  how  to  obey,  before  they 
come  to  command  ;  and  it  is  an  encouragement 
to  -the  officers,  to  find  themfelves  fo  far  honoured 
as  to  be  on  a  par  in  the  fervice  with  thofe  who  are 
born  to  be  their  Sovereigns. 

There  are  academies  of  cadets  in  Berlin,  Mag¬ 
deburg,  and  other  towns,  where  they  are  taught 
the  rudiments  of  war  ;  fo  that  it  is  a  nurfery 
from  whence  the  King  makes  a  draught  of  good 
officers.  His  Majefty  has  moreover  ordered  his 
generals  of  foot,  to  take  each  a  young  gentleman, 
whofe  fortune  does  not  happen  to  be  equal  to  his 
birth,  to  keep  them  as  pages,  and  to  make  them 
learn  their  exercifes,  and  every  thing  that  an  of¬ 
ficer  ought  to  know. 

The  King’s  prime  minifter  is  the  King  him¬ 
felf,  who  is  informed  of  every  thing,  and  de¬ 
fires  to  know  every  thing.  Fie  gives  great  ap¬ 
plication  to  bufinefs,  but  does  it  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  eafe  ;  and  nothing  efcapes  his  penetration, 
nor  his  memory,  which  is  a  very  happy  one.  No 
body  knows  better  than  he  where  his  government 
is  ftrong,  and  where  it  is  weak  ;  and  no  Sove¬ 
reign  in  the  world  is  of  more  eafy  accefs,  his 
fubjedls  being  actually  permitted  to  write  to  him 
without  any  other  formality  than  fuperferibing 
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the  letter.  To  the  King.  By  writing  underneath. 
To  be  delivered  into  his  Majefty’s  own  hands,  one 
may  be  lure  that  the  King  receives  and  reads  it, 
and  that  the  next  poft  he  will  anfwer  it,  either 
with  his  own  hand,  or  by  his  fecretary  :  thefe 
anfwers  are  fhort  but  peremptory,  and  they  pre¬ 
vent  a  tedious  painful  attendance.  The  King, 
who  is  an  enemy  to  vain  pomp  and  pageantry, 
always  goes  abroad  without  any  guards,  with 
only  a  fmall  retinue,  and  fometimes  too  walks 
on  foot :  he  makes  his  greatnefs  to  confift  in  folid 
power  i  in  the  having  his  troops  well  difciplined, 
his  places  kept  up  in  good  order,  his  arfenals  well 
provided,  and  his  treafury  full  enough  to  enable 
him  to  oppofe  his  enemy  in  cafe  he  be  attacked. 
He  never  aims  fo  much  as  to  difturb  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  much  lefs  to  rob  them.  I  heard  him  fay 
one  day,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  attacking 
any  body,  nor  of  beginning  a  war  ;  but  if  he  was 
attacked,  he  would  defend  himfelf  the  bell;  he 
could  ;  a  condudt  which  he  has  religioufly  ob- 
ferved  ever  fince  he  has  been  placed  upon  the 
throne,  even  towards  Charles  XII.  King  of 
Sweden,  notwithftanding  what  is  laid  of  him  by 
a  certain  author,  who  has  wrote  that  Prince’s  life. 
But  I  will  not  deviate  from  my  fubjedt. 

There  is  no  town  in  all  the  King  of  Pruffia’s  do¬ 
minions,  except  Neufchatel,  where  he  has  not  been ; 
no  province  which  he  does  not  know  full  well ; 
not  a  noble  family  but  he  can  tell  their  revenues, 
nor  a  court  of  juftice  but  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  their  chief  members.  His  behaviour  is  plain  ; 
he  knows  no  gallantry,  and  does  not  eafily  par¬ 
don  it  in  his  officers.  He  is  fo  true  to  his  con- 
fort  the  Queen,  that  he  wifhes  all  men  would  fol¬ 
low  his  example,  and  that  every  hufband  would 
live  only  with  the  woman  whom  God  has  allot¬ 
ted  him.  His  diverfion  is  hunting,  and  for  this 
reafon  he  refides  commonly  at  Potfdam  or  Wu- 
fterhaufen,  which  are  pleafure-houfes  four  miles 
from  Berlin.  Yet  he  generally  goes  on  Saturdays 
into  his  capital,  where  he  holds  a  council  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  returns  on  Monday.  In  the  winter  he 
makes  a  longer  flay  at  Berlin ;  but  let  him  be  either 
here  or  there,  he  is  on  the  parade  every  day  at  ten 
o’clock,  when  his  foldiers  mount  the  guard  *,  after 
which  he  gives  audience  to  his  minifters,  and 
holds  a  council,  or  goes  abroad  for  the  air.  At 
noon  the  King  appears  in  a  great  faloon,  where  are 
all  the  generals  and  officers,  the  foreign  minifters, 
and  all  the  court  in  general.  There  he  converfes 
a  few  moments,  and  then  goes  into  another  room, 
where  he  dines  with  the  Queen,  the  Princes  and 
PrincefTes  of  his  family,  and  any  other  per- 
fons  whom  he  has  caufed  to  be  invited.  His 
table  is  commonly  fpread  for  eighteen  guefts. 
After  he  has  fat  about  an  hour  and  an  half  at 
table,  he  retires  to  his  clofet  till  fix  at  night,  when 
he  appears  again  in  the  room  where  he  held  his 
levee.  There  his  Majefty  gives  orders  to  the 
marfhal  Wartensleben,  governor  of  Berlin, 
and  to  the  marfhal  Natzmer,  commandant  of 
the  gendarmery.  After  this  he  talks  a  while  with 
thofe  that  are  prefent,  and  then  palfes  into  a  room 
at  fome  diftance  from  his  apartment,  to  which 
the  Queen  repairs  fometimes  with  one  or  two  la¬ 
dies  in  company.  There  are  ten  or  a  dozen 
officers  whom  the  King  honours  with  his  con¬ 
fidence,  who  play  here  at  picquet,  ombre,  and 
back-gammon.  Here  they  alfo  fmoke,  and  to 
this  place  the  King  fends  for  fuch  as  he  has  a 
mind  to  talk  with  about  fpecial  affairs.  I  have 
been  there  twice  upon  fuch  an  account.  Here 


there  is  no  manner  of  reftraint,  but  every  body  CHAP, 
fits  down,  the  King  difpenfing  with  all  the  re-  x*v- 
fpedf  that  is  due  to  him  *,  and  at  eleven  o’clock  U1 
he  difmiffes  the  company,  and  retires. 

The  King  hunts  when  he  is  at  Potfdam  and 
Wufterhaufen  ;  but  in  other  refpedts,  he  leads 
the  fame  life  there  as  he  does  at  Berlin.  At 
Potfdam  he  hunts  the  flag,  having  for  that 
end  caufed  a  great  foreft  to  be  paled  in,  where 
he  has  made  noble  roads. 

Berlin,  if  we  regard  the  largenefs  of  the  ftreets, 
the  regular  architedhire  of  the  houfes,  and  the 
many  works  of  magnificence  and  ornament, 
which,  during  the  prefent,  and  the  two  preceding 
reigns,  have  been  eredted  there,  is  the  fineft  city 
of  the  empire.  His  prefent  Majefty  has  been  fo 
intent,  not  only  on  fortifying,  but  likewife  beau¬ 
tifying  this  capita],  that  he  has  made  his  cour¬ 
tiers,  and  other  great  men,  build  ftately  houfes 
for  themfelves.  The  city  is  pieafantly  feated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Spree  ;  which,  with  feveral 
canals  to  the  Oder  and  Elbe,  do,  moreover, 
render  it  one  of  the  beft  trading  towns  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  King’s  palace,  which  Frederick 
I.  began  in  1699,  is  a  fumptuous  and  vaft  ftruc- 
ture,  and  very  richly  furniffied  :  it  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  finifhed. 

The  King’s  feats  in  the  country  are  Potfdam, 
Oranienbourg,  Fredericksfield,  Charlottenbourg, 
and  Wufterhaufen. 

The  King  and  his  whole  court  are  Calvinifts  ; 
but  the  religion  of  the  country  is  Lutheran.  The 
Eleftor,  Geqrge-William,  the  prefent  King’s 
great  grandfather,  having  married  a  Calvinift 
Lady  of  the  Palatine  family,  daughter  to  Fre¬ 
derick  Y.  King  of  Bohemia,  turned  Calvinift 
too.  Since  that  time,  thofe  of  that  perfuafion 
have  increafed  in  the  country,  to  which  they  are 
encouraged  by  the  court.  There  is  free  exercife 
of  religion  in  the  duchies  of  Cleves,  Haiberftat, 
and  Minden,  for  Roman  catholicks,  Lutherans, 
and  Calvinifts. 

There  may  be  about  three  millions  of  fouls  in 
this  Prince’s  German  dominions,  without  reckon¬ 
ing  thofe  of  Brandenburg-Prulfia. 


LOWER  SAXONY. 


CHAP.  XV. 

T reats  of  the  Circle  of  Lower  Saxony  and  herein 
of  the  Duchies  of  Mecklenburg ,  Lawenburg, 
Holftein ,  Hanover ,  Brunkfwick-Lunenburg ,  Bre - 
men  and  Verden. 

WITHIN  the  Circle  of  Lower  Saxony  are 
comprehended  the  duchies  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  Lawenburg,  Holftein,  Brunfwick-Lunen- 
burg,  Bremen,  the  principality  of  Verden  ana 
the  bifhoprick  of  Flildefiie.im.  As  to  the  duchy 
of  Magdeburg  and  the  principality  of  Flalberitar, 
which  are  ufually  reckoned  part  of  the  Lower-Sax¬ 
ony,  I  chofe  to  defcribe  them  in  treating  of  Up¬ 
per  Saxony,  becaufe  they  lie  contiguous  to,  and 
are  incorporated  with  the  other  dominions  of 
the  Eledtor  of  Brandenburg,  which  lie  within 
that  circle,  and  therefore  fhall  not  confider  them 
here. 

The  circle  of  Lower  Saxony  then,  is  bounded 
by  the  German  Ocean,  Denmark  and  the  Bal- 
tick  fea  towards  the  north  j  by  Pomerania  and 
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the  Marquifate  of  Brandenburg  towards  the  eaft  •, 
by  the  territories  of  the  Landgrave  ofHefie  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  the  circle  of  Weftphalia  towards  the 
weft  :  extending  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft  two 
hundred  miles,  and  about  as  far  in  breadth  from 
north  to  fouth.  The  chief  rivers  which  run 
through  this  country  are  the  Elbe,  the  Wefer, 
the  Alter,  the  Hamma,  the  Elemon,  the  Leme, 
the  Ocker  and  the  Eldt.  The  winters  here  are 
long,  and  air  exceeding  cold  ;  but  the  country 
however  produces  good  corn  in  many  places,  and 
does  not  want  rich  paftures,  as  will  appear  in  the 
defcription  of  the  feveral  countries  it  contains. 

The  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  is  bounded  by  the 
Baltick  fea  on  the  north  ;  by  Pomerania  on  the 
eaft  ;  by  Brandenburg  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the 
duchies  of  Lunenburg  and  Sax-Lawenburg  to¬ 
wards  the  weft.  It  is  faid  to  derive  it’s  name  from 
the  High-dutch  word  Mecklen,  which  fignifies  a 
broker  or  dealer  in  merchandize,  from  the  great 
refort  of  merchants  to  this  country  anciently,  and 
particularly  to  a  city  of  the  fame  name  fituate  on 
the  coaft  ;  which  was  theoccafion  of  adding  burg 
to  the  word  Mecklen ,  burg  fignifying  a  town,  and 
Mecklenburg  a  town  of  merchants  or  brokers ;  and 
there  is  now  a  fmall  village  not  far  from  Wifmar, 
according  to  fome  German  writers,  which  goes  by 
the  fame  name,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  once  famous  city  of  Mecklenburg.  This 
country  has  the  advantage  of  the  Baltick  fea  for 
many  miles,  befides  a  great  number  of  rivers  and 
large  lakes,  which  may  be  one  reafon  that  the 
air  is  unhealthful  in  lummer,  and  it’s  northern 
fituation  renders  it  intolerably  cold  in  the  winter. 
It  produces  however  great  plenty  of  corn  and 
fruits,  particularly  apples ;  and  their  lakes  and 
rivers  furnifh  them  with  fifh  and  water-fowl  in  a- 
bundance. 

Mecklenburg  is  ufually  divided  by  geographers 
into  fix  parts,  viz.  r.  The  dukedom  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  properly  fo  called.  2.  The  dukedom  of 
Vandalia.  3.  The  earldom  of  Swerin.  4.  The 
barony  of  Roftock.  5.  The  barony  of  Stargard. 
And,  6.  The  biffioprickof  Batzow.  In  the  duke¬ 
dom  of  Mecklenburg  Proper  are  the  cities  and 
towns  of  Wifmar,  Tempfin,  Gades,  Rhena,  and 
Bucow.  In  the  dukedom  of  Vandalia  ;  Guftrow, 
Sterneburg,  Malchin,  Stavenhagen,  Ivenack,  New 
Calven,  Warin,  Peutzlin,  Rebell,  Wredenhagen, 
Malchau,  Tetrou,Goltburg,  Parchum,  Plage,  Lup- 
fian,  Grabou,  Domitz,  Newftat,  Eldenau,  and 
Goriofen.  In  the  barony  of  Roftock ;  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Roftock,  Ribnitz,  Gnoien.  Tefl'en, 
Laga,  Schwan,  Salines,  and  Morlou.  In  the  ba¬ 
rony  of  Stargard  ;  Brandenburg,  Stargard,  Fur- 
ftenburg,  Strelitz,  Mirow,  Fredland,  and  We- 
fenburg.  And  in  the  bifhoprick  of  Butzow,  the 
city  of  Butzow.  the  chief  whereof  I  fhall  en¬ 
deavour  to  delcribe. 

1.  Roftock,  an  Imperial  city,  and  one  of  the 
Flans-Towns,  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg,  fituate  in  fifty-four  degrees  twen¬ 
ty  minutes  north  latitude,  on  a  bay  of  the  fea  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Warna  •,  is  a  tolerable  har¬ 
bour,  forty  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Wifmar,  fup¬ 
pofed  to  take  it’s  name  from  Rotzftock,  or  a  red 
pillar,  anciently  worfhiped  here  by  the  pagan  in¬ 
habitants.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  the 
old,  the  new,  and  the  middle  city,  which  united 
make  a  large  town,  containing  many  thoufandsof 
lofty  well-built  houfes.  Travellers  obferve,  that 
here  are  feven  large  ftreets  leading  to  a  fpacious 
market  place,  feven  handfome  gates  towards  the 


land,  feven  bridges  over  the  Warna,  which  runs 
through  feveral  parts  of  the  towns,  feven  great 
doors  to  the  cathedral  church,  feven  towers  on 
the  town  hall,  and  two  or  three  other  fevens  ftill 
lefs  worth  our  obfervation  and  perhaps  the  reader 
will  fcarce  forgive  me  for  taking  up  his  time  with 
thefe.  The  univerfity  here  is  faid  to  contain  as 
many  ftudents  as  mod  in  Germany  ;  and  was 
founded  by  John  and  Albert,  two  contempo¬ 
rary  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg  and  coufins,  in  the 
year  1419.  Half  the  charges  whereof  being  borne 
by  the  corporation  and  magiftracy  of  the  city,  half 
the  profeflbrs  are  choien  by  the  Duke  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  and  the  other  half  by  the  town  ;  and  the 
Redfor  is  chofen  alternately  every  half  year,  as  in 
moft  other  German  univerfities.  Amongft  other 
learned  men  that  have  been  educated  here,  are 
Albert  C r  a  n  t zi u  s,  J  o  h  n  Posselius,  and 
Nathan  Chytr^us,  three  celebrated  hi- 
ftorians. 

The  government  of  the  city  is  in  the  hands  of 
twenty-four  Aldermen,  eledled  out  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  fcholars,  and  principal  merchants  ;  of  whom 
four  are  Burgomafters,  two  Chamberlains,  two 
Stewards  for  the  river,  and  two  Judges  of  civil 
and  criminal  matters.  Thefe  twenty-four  may 
be  ftiled  the  upper  houfe,  and  have  in  a  manner 
the  whole  executive  power  lodged  in  them,  with 
the  power  of  coining  money,  and  eledting  officers. 
There  is  ailb  a  common-council  of  an  hundred 
inferior  citizens,  who  are  fummoned  to  give  their 
advice  upon  extraordinary  emergencies  relating  to 
the  whole  community.  2.  Warnemund,  a  fmall 
town  fituate  on  the  lea,  feven  miles  below  Ro¬ 
ftock,  being  the  port-town  to  that  city;  for  large 
vefiels  cannot  come  up  fo  high  as  Roftock.  3.  Wif¬ 
mar,  which  ftands  between  thirty  and  forty  miles 
to  the  weftward  of  Roftock,  and  as  many  to  the 
eaftward  of  Lubeck,  by  fome  efteemed  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Mecklenburg,  faid  to  obtain  it’s  name  from 
theconveniency  of  it’s  fituation,  JVifmeer  fignify¬ 
ing  a  fecure  harbour,  as  the  town  of  Wifmar  is. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Mecklenburg, about  the  year  1250. 
In  the  year  1266  it  was  enlarged  and  beautified, 
and  from  that  time  became  extremely  populous, 
and  was  reckoned  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Hans- 
Towns,  for  this  was  the  harbour  where  all  the  men 
of  war  belonging  to  that  body  were  laid  up.  The 
Swedes  having  poflefled  themfelves  of  this  city, 
during  the  civil  wars  of  Germany,  infilled  on  it’s 
being  confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter, 
as  it  was;  and  the  Swede  has  fince  ftiled  himfelf 
Lord  of  Wifmar.  It  has  however  feveral  times 
been  taken  by  the  Danes,  and  reftored  to  the 
Swedes  again  by  fubfequent  treaties ;  particularly 
in  the  laft  war  it  was  taken  by  the  Danes  and 
their  allies,  the  Hanoverians,  Bandenburgers  and 
Saxons,  but  reftored  to  the  Swedes  by  a  treaty 
made  in  the  year  1720  ;  wherein  it  was  ftipulated 
however,  that  the  walls  and  fortifications  fhould 
be  demoliffied,  in  which  ftate  it  remains  at  prefent. 
4.  Swerin,  fituate  upon  the  great  lake  called  the 
Swerin-fea,  to  which  it  communicates  it’s  name, 
about  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Wifmar,  and  forty 
fouth-weft  of  Roftock,  formerly  a  Biffiop’s  See ; 
but  by  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  con¬ 
verted  into  a  temporal  principality,  and  conferred 
on  Adolph  Frederick,  Duke  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg.  5.  Guftrow,  a  well-fortified  town,  for¬ 
merly  the  feat  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Guftrow,  whofe  line  became  extinfl  in  the  year 
1688. 
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THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 


C  H  A  P.  This  country  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the 
XV.  Vandals,  and  govern’d  by  their  own  Princes. 
Lower  Albert  and  John,  joint  Dukes  of  Mecklen- 
burg,  were  by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  firft 
The  Van-  admitted  Princes  of  the  Empire  in  the  year  1349, 
dalsinha-  upon  condition  of  being  fubiedt  to  its  laws.  Lu¬ 
lled  theranifm  was  eftablifhed  in  this  country  about 
Mecklen-  year  1550,  by  Duke  John  Albert,  who 
ur®'  demolifhed  the  abbeys  and  religious  places,  and 
converted  their  revenues  to  other  ufes.  In  the  ci¬ 
vil  wars  of  Germany  this  country  was  miferably 
haraffed  by  the  Imperial  army,  probably  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  their  deferting  the  Roman  communion, 
The  pre-  and  embracing  Lutheranifm.  Charles  Leo- 
ientDuke.  P0LD?  the  prefent  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  was 
born  the  6th  of  November,  1679;  and  married 
to  Sophia  Edwige  of  Naffau-Dietz,  anno  1698. 
This  Princefs  being  wantonly  difpofed,  the  Duke 
began  a  procefs  againft  her  in  the  Imperial  court, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce  ;  where  meeting  with 
Hisfecond  more  than  ordinarily  delays,  he  ventured  to  marry 
marriage  the  Duchefs  Dowager  of  Courland,  niece  to  the  late 
of  his  firft  ^zar’  *n  year  I7I^»  before  there  was  any  de- 
wife'S  n  cifion  of  the  cauie ;  and  it  feems  to  be  no  extra¬ 
ordinary  thing  with  the  German  Princes  to  di¬ 
vorce  themfelves,  and  take  another  woman  to 
their  bed  in  the  life-time  of  the  former. 

Decree  a-  This  was  but  the  beginning  of  troubles  to  the 
gainft  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  whofe  country 
Duke  of  was  the  following  year  almoft  ruined  by  the  Muf- 
b^kfor  *  cov*te  f°rces»  which  were  brought  into  the  Em- 
oppfeffing  pits  to  afiift  the  Danes  and  Saxons  againft  the 
hisfub-  Swedes;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  Duke  laying 
jefts.  heavy  taxes  upon  his  nobility,  they  applied  to 
the  Emperor  for  redrefs ;  fetting  forth  that  the 
Ruffian  army  having  committed  great  ravages  up¬ 
on  their  eftates,  when  they  thought  fit  at  laft  to 
leave  their  country,  the  Duke  retained  in  his  fer- 
vice  a  body  of  three  thoufand  of  them ;  which, 
together  with  his  own  troops,  he  was  continually 
augmenting  by  new  levies,  he  quartered  on  the 
nobility,  and  exadled  extravagant  contributions 
from  them,  under  pretence  of  providing  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  country  againft  foreign  invafions  ; 
pretending  that  he  was  foie  judge  what  was  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  defence  of  his  fubje&s,  who  were 
to  bear  the  expence.  But  the  nobility  denied  this 
prerogative,  alledging  that  a  convention  had  been 
made  with  his  predeceflor  in  the  year  1701,  to 
pay  annually  the  fum  of  an  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  crowns,  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  and  duties, 
ordinary  or  extraordinary  ;  and  thereupon  the 
Duke  renounced  all  further  pretenfions  of  laying 
any  taxes  upon  them,  except  the  ufual  land-taxes. 
II.  They  alledge,  that  the  monthly  contribution 
of  fixty  thoufand  crowns  demanded  of  them,  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  produce  of  their  eftates,  and  was  more 
than  neceffary  to  pay  the  troops.  That  at  the 
fame  time  all  the  peafants,  who  were  not  fubjedls 
oE the  nobility,  were  exempted  from  thefe  con¬ 
tributions;  which  made  it  evident,  that  the  Duke 
defigned  the  ruin  of  the  nobility,  whofe  eftates 
were  feized  and  fequeftered  for  not  paying  thefums 
demanded,  and  fome  of  them  compelled  to  fly 
their  country,  &c. 

After  this  caufe  had  depended  before  the  Impe¬ 
rial  tribunal  for  fome  years,  it  was  decreed  about 
the  year  1722,  That  the  Duke  fhould  pay  to  his  no¬ 
bility  one  million  of  crowns,  for  repairing  the  da¬ 
mages  they  had  fuftained  ;  and  on  his  notcomplying 
with  this  edidt,  a  body  of  troops  were  ordered  to 
quarter  upon  the  Duke’s  demefn  lands,  and  feize 
his  revenues;  which  was  executed  accordingly, 
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and  the  Duke  thought  fit  to  retire  out  of  the  C  H  A  E 
country  for  fome  time;  but  is  returning  to  his  .  XV. 
dominions  again  now  the  decree  is  fatisfied,.  and  Lower 
the  nobility  begin  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  Saxony. 

From  this  inftance  it  appears,  that  the  Princes 
of  the  empire  are  lubjeft  to  the  general  laws  of 
the  empire,  and  that  their  nobility  and  gentry* 
between  whom  there  is  little  difference,  can  ap¬ 
peal  for  redrefs  to  the  Imperial  courts,  when  they 
are  opprefied  by  their  refpedfive  Sovereigns.  But 
it  is  not  fo  with  the  peafants  or  hufbandmen,  and 
other  inferior  people ;  thefe  are  fubjedts  and  vaf- 
fals  to  their  feveral  Lords,  and  do  not  hold  their 
•farms  by  leafe,  as  our  farmers  do,  but  at  will  * 
and  are  obliged  to  do  fuch  fervices,  and  pay  fuch 
rents  in  kind  or  money,  as  their  Lords  require  of 
them ;  and  it  they  are  ordered  to  arm  and  march 
into  the  field  again!!  an  enemy,  they  dare  not  re- 
fufe  it.  Thus  it  was  lately  among  the  Clans  in 
Scotland,  where  a  Lord  with  his  Clan  would  fall 
upon  a  neighbour  in  a  hoftile  manner,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  do  himfelf  juftice,  if  he  apprehended  hiin- 
felf  injured,  as  if  there  were  no  civil  courts  of  ju¬ 
dicature  in  the  kingdom ;  and  as  for  controverftes 
among  the  tenants  themfelves,  thefe  were  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  courts  of  their  refpedtive  Lords. 

Charles  Leopold,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
born  in  1679.  an^  fucceeded  his  brother  Frede¬ 
rick  William  in  1713.  He  has  been  twice 
married;  firft  to  Sophia  Hedgwick,  aunt  on 
the  father’s  fide  to  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but 
they  were  parted  in  1710.  His  fecond  wife  was 
Catharine,  daughter  to  the  unfortunate  Ivan 
Alexiewitz,  Czar  of  Ruffia,  and  After  to  the 
reigning  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  who  died  in  1733, 
leaving  one  only  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ca¬ 
tharine,  born  in  1718,  and  educated  at  the 
court  of  Peterfburg,  having  made  publick  profef- 
fion  of  the  Greek  faith  in  1733,  in  view  of  fuc- 
ceeding  her  aunt  in  the  throne  of  Ruffia,  in  cafe 
fhe  died  without  iffue. 

Duke  Charles  having  formed  a  refolution 
of  augmenting  his  forces,  and  of  incorporating 
two  regiments  of  Mufcovites,  of  1500  men  each, 
which  the  Czar  had  made  him  a  prefent  of,  a- 
mong  the  troops  of  the  country,  began  to  raife 
unufual  contributions  on  his  fubjects;  and  on  their 
refufal  quartered  foldiers  on  his  nobility,  and  con- 
fifcated  the  eftates  of  thofe  of  them  who  had 
made  the  greateft  oppofition.  He  proceeded  to 
augment  his  troops  to  the  number  of  eleven  thou¬ 
fand  men ;  but  the  aulick  council  being  applied  to 
for  redrefs  of  thofe  grievances,  by  the  eftates  and 
nobility,  who  had  the  laws  of  the  country  on 
their  fide,  the  Emperor,  in  1718,  caufed  a  body 
of  troops  of  the  circle  to  march  into  the  duchy  ; 
which  being  encountered  by  the  Duke’s  forces, 
great  diforders  enfued,  till  at  laft,  his  Highnefs  be¬ 
ing  defeated,  retreated  toDantzick;  and  in  1728, 
the  Emperor  fent  commiffioners  to  Mecklenburg, 
who  declared  the  Duke  fallen  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  and  put  the  adminiftra- 
tion  into  the  hands  of  his  brother.  The  degrad¬ 
ed  Prince  (hewed  no  regard  to  this  Imperial  de- 
cifion,  but  appealed  to  the  diet  of  Ratilbon, 
for  redrefs.  The  Emperor,  on  his  part,  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  fame  fovereign  tribunal,  by  the  Prince  of 
Furftenburg,  his  firft  commiffary,  a  bill  of  grie¬ 
vances  againft  the  Duke,  importing,  that  his  High¬ 
nefs  had  made  many  changes  and  alterations  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  deftrudtion  of  the  rights  of  the  country, 
and  the  privileges  of  his  vaffals :  that  he  had  erect¬ 
ed  a  fanguinary  tribunal,  or  inquifition,  and  for 
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CHAP,  feveral  years  ftopt  the  courfe  of  juftice,  to  the 
xv>  great  prejudice  and  ruin  of  many  of  his  fub- 
Lower  jefts;  that  he  had  fpoken  difrefpe&fully  of  the 
Saxony.  jmperjaj  commiflion  and  refcript  of  the  nth  of 
May  1728,  and  done  many  unjuftifiable  things  to 
hinder  the  execution  of  them :  that  for  thefe  and 
other  reafons,  his  Imperial  Majefty  had  removed 
him  from  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
placed  his  brother  Christian  in  his  room,  till 
he  the  Duke  fhould  lubmit  himfelf  to  his  Impe¬ 
rial  Majefty,  and  return  to  a  better  mind. 

In  1730,  the  Duke  leaving  Dantzick,  return¬ 
ed  to  Swerin,  his  capital,  and  tried  all  manner 
of  ways  to  difturb  his  brother’s  adminiftration, 
and  elude  the  Imperial  decree,  which  was  renew¬ 
ed  in  1732,  with  this  additional  claufe  :  “That 
“  the  regent,  for  the  further  fecurity  of  his  per- 
“  fon  and  government,  might  take  into  his  fer- 
“  vice  a  certain  number  of  troops  of  fome  neu- 
“  tral  Prince,  and  then  call  the  annual  diet  of 
“  the  ftates,  in  order  to  reftore  the  publick  tran- 
“  quillity.”  This  Imperial  mandate  did  more¬ 
over  ordain,  “  That  the  degraded  Prince  fhould 
«  have  a  yearly  falary  of  about  ten  thoufand 
pounds,  beftdes  the  revenues  of  Domitz  and 
“  Swerin  ;  and  his  brother,  the  regent,  fix  thou- 
“  fand  pounds.”  On  the  receipt  of  this  writ, 
400  horfe  of  Hanover,  and  200  foot  of  Wolfen- 
buttle,  were  taken  into  pay,  and  things  continued 
pretty  calm  in  the  country;  the  unhappy  Prince 
feemingly  acquiefcing  in  this  new  regulation,  He 
hoped  his  filter-in-law,  the  Czarina,  might  be 
wrought  upon  to  interpofe  in  his  favour.  At  laft, 
finding  he  had  nothing  to  expedt  from  her,  he  went 
to  Weimar ;  where  committing  fome  disorders  in 
November  1735,  the  Magiftrates  began  a  profe- 
cution  againft  him,  with  intention  to  punifh  him 
for  breaking  the  peace  of  their  little  territory.  But 
be  will  probably  be  reftored  by  the  interpofitionof 
the  Czarina,  one  time  or  other. 

Lawen-  The  duchy  of  Sax-Lawenburg  is  fituate  on  both 
burg  fides  of  the  Elbe  being  bounded  by  Holftein  on 
duchy.  t]ie  wefl-  anc)  north;  by  Mecklenburg  on  the  eaft; 

and  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg  towards  the  fouth  : 
LaWen-  the  chief  town  whereof  is  Lawenburg,  fituate  at 
burg  city,  the  conflux  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Stegnitz,  in  the 
latitude  of  fifty-three  degrees  forty  minutes,  about 
thirty  miles  fouth  of  Lubeck,  and  near  forty  fouth-. 
eaft  of  Plamburg.  It  is  a  fmall,  but  populous  town, 
and  has  a  pretty  good  trade.  The  other  towns 
of  any  note  in  this  duchy  are  Mollen,  Witten- 
burg,  and  Ratzeburg;  but  of  thefe  I  meet  with 
nothing  particular.  The  laft  Duke  of  Sax-Lawen¬ 
burg  was  Julius-Francis.  who  dying  with¬ 
out  male  iffue,  in  the  year  1689,  the  Eledor  of 
Saxony,  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  and  the  Duke  of 
Lunenburg-Zell  all  laid  claim  to  it ;  but  the 
Duke  of  Lunenburg  taking  poffefiion  of  it,  this 
duchy  on  his  death  devolved  on  the  Eledor  of  Ha¬ 
nover,  with  his  other  territories ;  the  other  pre? 
'P  tenders  relinquifhing  their  claim  in  confideration 
of  a  fum  of  money,  or  fome  other  equivalent  given 
them  by  the  Eledor  of  Hanover. 

Hdiitein  As  to  the  province  of  Holftein,  it  hath  already 
duchy.  been  defcribed  in  treating  of  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark’s  dominions,  except  the  cities  of  Hamburg 
and  Lubeck,  which  fome  reckon  to  be  out  of  the 
bounds  of  Holftein ;  perhaps  becaufe  they  have 
freed  themfelves  from  the  Danifh  yoke,  tho’  that 
Prince  frequently  revives  his  pretenfions  to  thofe 
places,  and  exads  large  fums  from  them ;  and 
were  it  not  that  they  are  under  the  Emperor’s 
protedion,  and  deemed  free  Imperial  cities,  the 
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Dane  would  no  doubt  long  fince  have  reduced  CHAP, 
them  to  his  obedience  again.  _  xv- 

Hamburgh,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  the  kj0wer^ 
Hans-Towns,  is  built  partly  on  ifiands,  and  partly  ^axon)^ 
on  the  continent,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Hain 
Elbe,  in  the  latitude  of  fifty-three  degrees  fifty  burgh, 
minutes,  ten  degrees  to  the  eaftward  of  London, 
forty  miles  fouth-weftof  Lubeck,  and  fixty  north- 
eaft  of  Bremen  ;  being  about  feventy-five  miles  di- 
ftant  from  the  fea.  Its  name  is  fuppofed  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  foreft  of  Ham,  which  flood  near  it, 
and  gave  title  to  the  ancient  Lords  of  Ham;  who 
building  a  caftle  where  the  city  now  ftands,  called 
it  Hamburgh ,  or  Ham  Caftle.  It  is  generally  held 
to  be  within  the  limits  of  Stormaria,  a  province 
of  the  duchy  of  Holftein :  and  however  this  is  dis¬ 
puted  by  fome,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  territories 
belonging  to  this  city,  and  adjoining  to  it,  lie  in 
Stormaria.  They  contain  but  a  fmall  circuit, 
wherein  are  feveral  large  villages  and  noblemen’s 
palaces.  There  are  alfo  feveral  little  iflands 
in  the  Elbe  under  the  government  of  the  Ham- 
burghers. 

The  city  of  Hamburgh,  fays  a  late  writer, 
confifts  of  a  great  many  little  ifiands  in  the  rivers 
Elbe  and  Altfter,  which,  like  Venice,  have  a 
communication  with  each  other  by  bridges.  The 
tide  flows  through  the  canals  which  feparate  the 
ifiands ;  and  it  lies  fo  low,  that  in  fpring-tides 
houfes  have  been  carried  away  and  damaged  by  in¬ 
undations,  as  it  happened  in  the  year  1651.  As 
the  place  appears  to  be  naturally  ftrong  by  this 
account,  the  inhabitants  have  added  to  it  good 
walls,  and  regular  fortifications  after  the  modem 
way,  efpecially  towards  the  land.  It  is  divided  by 
a  wall  into  two  parts,  called  the  Old  and  New 
Town.  The  ftreets  are  wide,  but  not  ftraight  ; 
and  the  buildings  generally  of  brick,  very  high* 
which  make  a  grand  appearance.  The  town  is 
exceeding  populous,  occafioned  by  a  flourifhing  fo¬ 
reign  trade.  Ships  from  all  parts  of  Europe  refort 
hither,  and  from  hence  their  merchandize  is  di- 
ftributed  through  the  Empire.  But  the  moft  confi¬ 
derable  manufacture  of  the  Hamburghers,  if  we 
may  call  it  fuch,  is  their  beer,  in  brewing  of 
which  great  numbers  of  people  are  employed,  and 
it  is  tranfported  into  all  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries,  being  valued  equally  with  wine.  The  pea- 
fants  of  Holftein,  it  is  laid,  have  fuch  an  opinion 
of  its  virtues,  that  they  apprehend  it  impoffibletoi 
live  without  it.  They  have  alfo  plenty  of  all  provi- 
fions  at  Hamburgh,  whichare  either  brought  down 
their  rivers  from  the  inland  parts  of  Germany,  or 
imported  from  abroad  ;  but  their  markets  are  with 
nothing  better  ftored  than  with  fea  and  river-fiih 
and  garden-fluff.  Their  gardens,  which  lie  contigu¬ 
ous  to  the  town-walls,  do  not  only  afford  plenty  of 
fruit,  herbs,  and  roots,  but  being  regularly  planted, 
and  extending  a  great  way  into  the  country,  jyield 
an  inexpreflible  delight  to  the  citizens,  who  have 
their  country-feats  in  the  middle  of  them.  On 
the  other  fide,  fhips  of  good  burthen  may  come  up 
to  the  very  walls,  to  take  in  and  difcharge  their 
lading ;  the  largeft  indeed  are  forced  to  come  to 
an  anchor  at  New  Mills,  four  miles  below  it,  and 
unlade  their  merchandize  into  fmaller  veffels.  The 
tide  flows  fixteen  miles  higher  up  the  river  than 
Hamburgh,  which  is  about  ninety  miles  from  the 
Ocean,  and  thought  to  be  a  longer  courfe  than 
the  tide  takes  in  any  other  European  river. 

The  publick  buildings  in  this  city  mentioned  by 
travellers,  are,  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  for¬ 
merly  a  cathedral,  while  the  town  remained  an 
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CHAP,  archbifhoprick,  and  the  refidentiariesof  this  church 
xv-  ftill  compofe  a  chapter,  who  have  cognizance  of 
Lower  ecclefiaftical  caufes,  from  whom  there  lies  no  ap- 
Saxony.  peaj^  but  t0  tjie  Imperial  Chamber  at  Spire.  The 
other  molt  confiderable  churches  are  thofe  of 
St.  Nicholas,  St.  J  a  e  o  b,  St.  Catharine, 
and  St.  Michael,  where  regifters  of  the  poor 
of  the  refpedtive  parifhes  are  kept,  who  have  money 
weekly  diftributed  amongft  them,  and  a  yearly  al¬ 
lowance  of  clothes  and  fuel :  nor  is  there  any  city 
can  boaft  of  more  well-endowed  hofpitals  and  cha¬ 
ritable  foundations  in  proportion  to  it’s  bignefs,  for 
cripples,  aged  people,  orphans,  difabled  feamen 
and  their  families,  with  free-fchools  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  children  of  poor  citizens,  who  are 
furnifhed  with  clothes  as  well  as  good  inftrudtion, 
till  they  are  capable  of  being  put  out  to  trades,  or 
fent  to  the  univerfity. 

The  city  of  Hamburgh  is  a  free  Imperial  city, 
independent  of  any  other  power  except  the  Em¬ 
peror,  to  whom  they  pay  homage,  and  fome  o- 
ther  fmall  acknowledgments  for  the  protection 
they  receive  from  the  Empire,  as  other  Imperial 
cities  do,  who  have  both  the  legiflative  and  execu¬ 
tive  power  lodged  in  them.  The  magiftrates  are 
four  Burgomafters ;  twenty  Schepins  or  Aider- 
men,  cholen  out  of  the  mod  confiderable  mer¬ 
chants  or  tradefmen  ;  twelve  Common-Council 
Men  or  Senators,  who  conftantly  attend  the  fer- 
viceof  the  city,  who  upon  extraordianary  occafions 
affemblefixty  more  of  the  principal  citizens,  called 
Burger  Alten ,  or  Elders  of  the  city  j  and  if  the 
cafe  be  of  the  utmoft  importance,  the  whole  body 
of  freemen  are  affembled,  in  whom  feems  to  be 
the  laft  refort.  But  this  power  has  been  frequently 
difputed  of  late  years  ;  the  fenate  pretending  that 
though  they  are  called  to  ad  vife  with  upon  extra-¬ 
ordinary  occafions,  their  fuperiors  only  have  the 
power  of  determining  what  ought  to  be  done :  and 
thefe  controverfies  have  fometimes  rifen  to  that 
height,  that  the  Emperor  has  been  obliged  to  take 
cognizance  of  them,  and  command  the  forces  of 
the  Circle  to  march  into  the  city  to  keep  the 
peace,  as  will  appear  hereafter.  But  before  I  pro¬ 
ceed  further,  it  may  be  convenient  to  enquire 
here  the  foundation  of  that  claim  the  Dane  fre¬ 
quently  makes  to  the  dominion  of  this  city.  And 
it  feems  Woldemar,  Duke  of  Slefwick,  by 
the  affiftance  of  Canujus  the  Vlth,  King  of 
Denmark,  his  brother,  took  this  city  from  the 
Emperor  Ot ho  IV.  and  Woldemar  being  af¬ 
terwards  advanced  to  the  Danifh  throne,  tranf- 
ferred  the  fovereignty  of  Hamburgh  toALBRECHT, 
Earl  of  Orlemund,  who  affigned  his  right  to  the 
citizens  in  confideration  of  fifteen  hundred  marks 
of  filver ;  and  thus  this  city  became  a  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  State:  and  Adolph  IV.  Earl  of  Hol¬ 
ftein,  confirmed  their  rights  and  privileges,  as  his 
fuccefiors  alfo  did  down  to  Adolph  XIV.  the  laft 
Earl  of  Holftein  and  Scawenburg  of  that  family, 
who  died  anno  1459  :  upon  whole  death  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Holftein  put  themfelves  under  the  pro- 
teftion  of  Christian  I.  King  of  Denmark, 
whom  they  eie&ed  their  Sovereign,  under  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Holftein ;  and  the  citizens  of 
Hamburgh  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  King 
of  Denmark,  engaging  to  maintain  the  fame 
friendfhip  and  correfpondence  with  him,  they  had 
done  with  the  Earls  of  Holftein  and  Schawenburg 
his  predecelfors,  if  he  would  confirm  their  rights 
and  privileges,  which  he  did  accordingly.  His 
fucceflors,  however,  were  perpetually  reviving  their 
claim  to  the  fovereignty  of  this  city  j  and  fome  of 


them  compelled  the  citizens  to  pay  large  fums  to  c  H  A  p. 
purchafe  a  confirmation  of  their  liberties :  but  in  »  XV‘ 
all  their  treaties  with  that  crown,  they  concluded,  ^owfel‘ 
Salvo  jure  Cafaris  &  Infperii ,  & faivis  libertatibus  ci-  ._aX°n^ 
vitatis  ab  Imperiali cuhnine  obtentis.  And  in  a  Diet, 
held  at  Auglburganno  1510,  the  Emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian'  I.  with  the  States  of  the  Empire,  de¬ 
clared  Hamburgh  a  free  Imperial  city,  and  fum- 
moned  the  Duke  of  Holftein  to  appear  before  the 
Imperial  Chamber  at  Spire,  to  make  good  or  re¬ 
nounce  his  pretenfions  to  the  faid  city.  But  the 
Kings  of  Denmark,  as  Dukes  of  Holftein,  have 
neVerthelefs  feveral  times  fince  extorted  large  fums 
of  money  from  this  city;  fometimes  appearing  be¬ 
fore  it  with  a  numerous  army,  and  at  other  times 
blocking  up  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe,  taking 
their  fhips,  and  obftrudting  their  traffick  but  the 
powers  interefted  in  preferving  the  liberties  of  this 
city,  have  hitherto  interpofed,  and  preferved  them 
from  being  fwallowed  up  by  the  Dane.  The  li¬ 
berties  of  Hamburgh  have  alfo  been  feveral  times, 
endangered  by  religious  difputes  with  fome  of  the 
neighbouring  Princes,  and  by  their  own  inteftint 
divifions,  as  has  been  hinted  already,  particularly 
in  the  year  1708;  when  thofe  difputes  arofe  fo 
high,  that  a  body  of  troops  was  fent  to  take  pof- 
feifion  of  the  town,  by  the  directors  of  the  Circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  in  order  to  preferve  the  peace 
of  the  city. 

The  eftablifhed  religion  of  Hamburgh  is  Lu- 
the  rani  fin ;  and  fo  bigotted  are  they  to  theif 
particular  opinions  in  religion,  that  they  will  to* 
lerate  no  other  fed,  whether  popifti  or  proteftant, 
except  in  the  chapels  of  foreign  minifters:  nor 
will  they  fuffer  any  fubjedl  of  Hamburgh  to  reforc 
even  thither,  infomuch,  that  they  profecuted  ve¬ 
ry  feverely  fome  citizens  who  were  feen  at  the 
Dutch  chapel,  notwithftanding  the  reprefenta- 
tionsof  the  King  of  Prufiia  and  the  States-General 
in  behalf  of  their  brethren,  the  difciples  of  Cal¬ 
vin,  in  the  year  1719.  And  in  anfwer  to  his 
Pruflian  Majefty’s  memorial  on  this  fubjed,  they 
acquainted  him  that  the  Calvinifts  in  affairs  re¬ 
lating  to  trade,  enjoyed  the  fame  privileges  as  the 
Lutherans;  but  that  at  the  time  of  theeftablifhing 
the  Lutheran  religion  in  that  city,  neither  the 
Calvinifts,  the  Roman  Catholick  inhabitants,  or 
the  Jews  were  allowed  thepublickexercifeof  their 
worfhip,  but  were  content  with  domeftick  fer- 
vice ;  and  as  for  fermons  and  the  adminiftration 
of  the  facraments,  they  were  obliged  to  repair  to 
neighbouring  towns :  which  ftate  of  things  was 
confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  and  their 
magiftrates  obliged  by  a  very  binding  oath  to  ob- 
ferve  that  treaty.  Notwithftanding  which,  both 
the  Calvinifts  and  Roman  Catholicks  were  in- 
creafed  in  their  city  of  late  years  to  an  inlufferable 
degree,  and  openly  aflumed  to  themfelves  an  ex- 
ercife  of  their  worfhip,  aflembling  in  divers  parts 
of  the  town,  and  particularly  at  the  Dutch  refi- 
dent’s  houfe,  to  the  number  of  fome  hundreds, 
with  feveral  coaches,  and  by  preaching  fermons, 
finging  aloud,  and  adminiftring  the  facraments, 
gave  reafon  to  fufpedt  they  would  in  time  claim 
a  right  to  their  publick  worfhip ;  and  that  this, 
with  the  repeated  encroachments  and  ufurpations 
of  the  Roman  Catholicks,  had  put  the  magiftrates 
upon  iffuing  an  edidt  to  prohibit  fuch  unlawful 
worfhip,  and  reduce  the  fame  within  the  bounds 
preferibed  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia. 

The  fame  year,  1719,  I  find  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholicks  alfo  complaining  of  their  being  infulted 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Hamburgh  on  account  of  theif 

religion. 
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'•  religion.  The  Imperial  minifter  refiding  in  this  fhould  feel  the  effeds  of  his  refentment.  In  the  C  H  A  E 
city,  itfeems,  had  caufed  a  new  chapel  to  be  built,  year  1726,  the  King  of  Denmark  proceeded  to  xv- 
and  the  priefts  having  laid  the  firft  (tone  with  un-  prohibit  the  currency  of  the  Hamburgh  coin  in  his  ■Lower 
•  ufual  ceremonies,  and  attempted  openly  to  make  dominions,  (as  the  Hamburghers  had  before  the  ^axony» 
profelytes  to  their  religion,  gave  great  offence  to  currency  of  the  Danifh  coin  in  their  territories.)  ' 
the  Lutheran  clergy,  who  incited  both  magiftrates  He  alio  required  his  fubjeds  not  to  buy  of  the 
and  people  to  oppofe  the  finifhing  this  popiffi  tern-  Hamburghers  any  goods  of  the  growth  or  manu- 
ple  ;  whereupon  a  mob  was  fpirited  up  on  Sunday  fadure  of  England,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Ger- 
the  15th  of  September,  who  firft  plundered  the  many,  or  any  other  foreign  country  *,  and  the  Da- 
chapel  of  the  plate  and  ornaments,  and  afterwards  nifh  merchants  were  required  to  purchafe  them 
demolifhed  it.  They  alfo  proceeded  to  ftorm  the  in  the  refpedive  countries  where  they  are  pro- 
houfe  of  Count  Metfch  the  Imperial  minifter,  duced  or  manufadured  •,  which  is  a  very  great  lofe 
ftripping  it  of  the  furniture,  and  carrying  off  to  the  Hamburghers,  who  ufed  to  furniffi  the 
feven  thoufand  crowns  in  money,  abufing  M.  dominions  of  Denmark  with  moft  of  their  foreign 
Lembke,  Imperial  counfellor  and  fecretary  of  the  goods.  TheEnglifh  Hamburgh  merchantsare  faid 
embaffy  ;  the  tumult  lafting  from  nine  of  the  to  be  more  favoured  in  this  city  than  thofe  of  any 
clock  in  the  morning  until  midnight  before  it  was  other  nation,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  trade 
fuppreffed :  Of  which  the  Imperial  refident  im-  they  occafion  here  ;  their  fadors  and  agents  be- 
mediately  fent  an  exprefs  to  court.  The  Emperor  ing  exempted  from  the  jurifdidion  of  the  city 
was  fo  exafperated  at  this  outragious  riot  againft  courts,  and  all  civil  and  criminal  matters  relating 
his  minifters  and  thofe  of  his  communion,  that  he  only  to  their  people,  determined  by  the  Englifh 
threatned  the  city  with  military  execution  if  they  refident.  They  are  alfo  indulged  in  the  publick 
did  not  forthwith  pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred  exercife  of  their  religious  worfhip,  a  privilege  faid 
thoufand  crowns,  rebuild  the  houfe  and  chapel  at  to  be  denied  to  moft  other  nations  who  are  not 
their  own  expence,  and  make  good  the  Jofs  of  the  of  the  Lutheran  perfuafion  ;  but  I  perceive  the 
furniture,  ornaments,  and  all  other  damages  fuf-  Dutch  and  other  foreigners  have  now  the  fame 
tained  ;  and  laftly,  that  two  members  of  the  fe-  liberty,  though  the  natives  are  not  allowed  to  re- 
nate  and  two  of  the  common-council  fhould  come  fort  to  their  chapels. 

toVienna,  and  beg  his  Imperial  Majefty ’s  pardon.  Hamburgh,  (according  to  another  writer)  is 

With  which  the  Hamburghers  were  obliged  to  one  of  the  beft  towns  in  Germany,  being  iitu- 
comply,  except  that  they  got  fome  part  of  the  ate  on  the  Elbe,  twenty-five  leagues  from  the 
fine  abated.  But  the  Emperor  has  fince  taken  them  mouth  of  it  :  it  has  noble  ramparts,  and  very 
into  his  fpecial  protection,  and  efpoufes  their  caufe  ftrong  outworks  ;  and  it  alfo  takes  care  to  be 
heartily  againft  the  antiquated  pretenfions  of  the  well  provided  with  artillery,  and  a  good  gari- 
Dane  :  for  in  November,  1724,  the  magiftrates  fon.  Moreover,  it  is  always  fure  of  the  pro¬ 
pub]  ilhed  an  Imperial  mandate,  importing.  That  teCtion  of  the  families  of  Brandenburg  and  Brunf- 
whereas  it  had  been  reprefented  to  his  Imperial  wick,  it  being  fo  advantageoufly  fituated,  that 
Majefty,  that  the  King  of  Denmark  and  his  offi-  it  is  the  intereft  of  both,  that  no  power  what-, 
cers,  efpecially  the  Count  de  Calenburg,  High-  foever  fhould  take  it. 

Bailiff  of  the  county  of  Pinneburg,  had  for  fome  Hamburgh  is  alfo  very  confiderable,  on  ac- 
time  paft  pretended  to  exercife  an  independent  count  of  the  wealth  of  it’s  inhabitants,  who  are 
jurifdidtion  within  the  diftridt  of  the  Danifh  ho-  almoft  all  merchants,  and  much  of  the  temper 
tels  (palaces)  called  the  Schawenburg  and  Muhlen  of  the  Dutch  merchants,  very  greedy  of  gain, 
in  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  and  to  exempt  the  in-  and  thrifty.  Their  greateft  delight  is  to  have 
habitants  thereof,  and  all  the  houfes  within  that  gardens  at  the  city  gates,  pretty  much  in  the 
verge,  though  fworn  Burghers  of  the  city,  from  tafte  of  thofe  of  Holland.  The  wives  of  the 
all  civil  power,  allegiance,  and  obedience  to  the  great  merchants  are  as  much  confined  at  Ham- 
government,  as  alfo  from  all  taxes  and  contribu-  burgh,  as  the  women  of  quality  are  at  Venice  ; 
tions  ;  and  had  made  ule  of  threats  to  deter  the  but  I  obferved,  they  were  only  pent  up  from 
laid  city  from  maintaining  her  rights,  which  they  foreigners.  A  man  may  pafs  his  time  very  well 
had  poflefied  for  many  centuries ;  his  Imperial  in  this  city,  where  there  are  feveral  perfons  of 
Majefty  annulled  and  vacated  all  the  ordinances  quality  to  fee,  who  make  their  vifitors  perfectly 
hitherto  ifiued  againft  the  city  by  his  Danifh  Ma-  welcome.  The  walks,  in  and  about  this  city, 
jefty  and  his  officers,  efpecially  by  Count  Calen-  are  charming,  and  efpecially  that  on  the  ram- 
burg,  and  the  Danifh  Refidents  Hagendorn  and  parts  is  a  noble  one  •,  there  being  a  double  row 
Hohenmhul,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  faid  di-  of  trees,  which  forms  an  agreeable  covert,  and 
ltridts  were  by  the  faid  mandate  ftri&ly  enjoined  from  whence  there  is  a  profpedt  finely  diverfi- 
not  only  to  be  faithful  and  obedient,  like  other  fied  by  noble  houfes,  gardens,  woods,  meadows. 

Burghers,  to  the  magiftrates  of  Hamburgh,  ac-  &c.  in  the  midft  of  which  one  fees  the  rivers 
cording  to  the  ancient  conftitution  of  the  city,  but  Elbe  and  Alfter,  which  both  together  yield  a 
likewife  to  pay  without  refiftance  the  arrears  of  charming  view.  The  river  of  Alfter  comes  into 
the  taxes,  and  bear  their  ffiare  of  all  contributions,  the  town,  and  forms  a  bafin  very  like  a  great 
charges,  and  offices  for  the  future,  on  pain  of  be-  pond,  which  has  a  fine  key  on  the  fides  of  it, 
ing  pun iflied  corporally,  and  even  with  death,  ac-  planted  with  feveral  rows  of  lime-trees,  between 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  crime.  which  there  is  a  very  fine  walk. 

The  Minifters  of  Denmark  on  the  contrary  It  depends  folely  upon  it’s  magiftrates,  who 
publiffied  an  order  of  the  King  of  Denmark’s,  re-  are  chofe  by  the  Burghers  themfelves.  It’s  liber- 
quiring  the  inhabitants  of  the  diftridt  of  Schawen-  ty  has  been  often  contefted  by  the  Kings  of 
burg  not  to  pay  the  leaft  contribution  or  tax  to  Denmark ;  who,  as  Dukes  of  Holftein,  pretend, 
the  magiftrates  of  Hamburgh  on  pain  of  death,  that  Hamburgh  is  built  upon  their  territory,  and 
wherein  his  Danifh  Majefty  alfo  revives  his  claim  that  therefore  they  ought  to  be  forereigns  of  it. 
to  that  his  hereditary  city,  as  he  calls  it  ;  and  Moft  of  the  European  Princes  have  refidents 
threatens  the  citizens  that  one  time  or  other  they  here  •>  for  which  reaion,  here  are  feveral  chapels 
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CHAP,  of  the  Roman  catholicks,  who,  otherwife,  would 
be  obliged  to  go  to  the  church  at  Altena,  as  the 
Lower  Calvinifts  are  forced  to  do  ;  the  Lutheran  being 
Saxony.  ^  re]jgjon  that  is  uppermoft  at  Hamburgh  ; 
'  'r~~J  but  the  Jews  have  their  lynagogues  here. 

Lubeck.  Lubeck,  the  chief  of  the  Hans-Towns,  and  an 
Imperial  city,  is  fituated  in  the  province  of  Wager- 
land  in  the  duchy  of  Holftein,  though  fome  have 
placed  it  in  the  duchy  [of  Mecklenburg,  from 
which  indeed  it  is  not  far  diftant.  It  is  laid  to 
have  derived  the  name  from  it’s  fituation  on  a 
corner  or  point  of  land  ;  the  word  Lubeck ,  or  ra¬ 
ther  Lobeck ,  in  High-Dutch,  fignifying  as  much. 
This  city  (lands  on  the  river  Trave,  ten  miles 
from  the  Baltick  fea,  in  fifty-four  degrees  odd  mi¬ 
nutes  north  latitude,  upwards  of  forty  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Hamburgh,  about  as  many  to  the  weftward 
of  Wifmar,  and  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Law- 
enburg.  Travemund,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Trave,  is  the  port-town  to  Lubeck,  and  adeemed 
a  very  good  harbour.  There  is  not  any  city  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  according  to  Dr.  Ni¬ 
cholson,  which  exceeds  Lubeck  in  the  beauty 
and  uniformity  of  it’s  buildings,  or  the  pleafantnefs 
of  the  groves  and  gardens  about  it.  The  (treets 
are  broad  and  drait,  and  the  houfes  built  of  brick  ; 
and  from  a  publick  refervoir  water  is  laid  into  e- 
very  citizen’s  houfe,  and  feveral  of  the  dreets  are 
planted  with  rows  of  trees.  The  churches  are 
generally  well  built,  adorned  with  high  fpire  dee- 
pies,  being  about  twenty  in  number  and  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  edeemed  a  fine 
piece  of  architecture.  Lubeck  was  an  inconfider- 
able  borough  till  inlarged  and  beautified  by  A- 
dolph,  the  fecondEarlof  Holdein,  anno  1140, 
from  whom  Henry  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bava¬ 
ria,  furnamed  the  Lion,  took  it.  Woldemar 
Duke  of  Slefwick,  brother  and  heir  to  Canutus 
King  of  Denmark,  afterwards  made  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  it ;  but  the  citizens  being  unkindly  treated 
by  the  Danes,  put  themfelves  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Emperor  Frederick.  II.  who  con¬ 
firmed  their  ancient  privileges  and  immunities, 
and  enlarged  them  ;  fince  which,  Lubeck  has  con¬ 
tinued  a  free  Imperial  city,  and  was  the  metropo¬ 
lis  of  the  Hans-Towns,  as  has  been  intimated  al¬ 
ready.  The  bidioprick  of  this  city  has  been  en¬ 
joyed  by  Protedant  Princes  ever  iince  the  year 
1561,  when  the  Lutheran  religion  was  introduced 
here,  and  devolves  as  an  appennage,  or  inheri¬ 
tance,  on  the  younger  fons  of  the  Duke  of  Hol- 
dein-Gottorp,  who  are  diled  Dukes  of  Eutin, 
from  a  town  where  the  palace  of  this  prelate 
dands,  about  four  miles  from  the  city.  This  is 
the  only  Protedant  bifhoprick  in  Germany,  it  is 
(aid,  which  has  not  been  dripped  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  and  privileges  belonging  to  it  ;  the  other 
Lutheran  Biffiops  are  rather  fuperintendants,  hav¬ 
ing  little  to  didinguifh  them  from  the  inferior 
clergy,  but  the  point  of  precedence. 

The  prefent  government  is  in  the  hands  of 
twelve  Burgomaders  eleCted  out  of  the  nobility 
and  civil  lawyers,  and  the  fenate  or  council  con- 
fids  of  fixteen  members,  half  noblemen  and  law¬ 
yers,  and  the  other  half  merchants.  Two  bro¬ 
thers,  or  father  and  fon,  cannot  be  admitted  at 
the  fame  time  into  the  fenate,  nor  any  handicraft 
or  mechanick  is  differed  to  fit  amongd  them. 
Their  territories  are  about  fixty  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  .contain  feveral  fmall  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages.  Happy  were  the  northern  Princes  who 
could  make  Lubeck  their  friend,  while  fhe  was 
capital  of  the  Hans-Towns,  for  they  are  faid  to 
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have  been  able  at  fome  times  to  have  fitted  out 
upwards  of  two  hundred  (hips  of  War,  and  to 
have  had  the  power  of  turning  the  fcale  to  which¬ 
ever  fide  they  inclined  in  the  wars  among  the  Saxony, 
northern  powers  :  but  the  reader  has  already  mec 
with  an  account  of  the  Hans-Towns,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  forbear  to  fay  more  of  them  here. 


LUNENBURG. 


■^HE  dukedom  of  Lunenburg,  In  which  Luneti- 
Zell  is  comprehended,  is  bounded  by  the  burS- 
river  Elbe,  which  feparates  it  from  Law- 
enburg  and  Holftein  on  the  north,  by  Branden¬ 
burg  and  Magdeburg  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Duke¬ 
dom  of  Brunfwick  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Bremen 
and  part  of  Weftphalia  towards  the  weft.  The 
air  of  this  country  is  cold,  and  a  barren  Tandy 
defert  takes  up  a  great  part  of  it  :  the  reft  is  co¬ 
vered  with  woods  and  forefts,  and  the  people  who 
inhabit  them  the  molt  clownifh,  and  unpolifhed 
of  any  in  Germany  :  but  their  forefts  abounding 
in  wild ‘hog,  deer  and  other  venifon,  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Princes  and  nobility  annually  aflemble 
here  to  take  the  diverfion  of  hunting.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  rivers  are  the  Elbe,  the  Ulm'enow  or  Awe, 
and  the  Jetze.  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Lunen  Lunen¬ 
burg,  or  Luneburg,  faid  to  derive  it’s  name  from  burg  city. 
Luna,  the  moon,  on  account  of  that  planet’s  be¬ 
ing  adored  by  the  ancient  Pagan  inhabitants  :  but 
how  the  moon  came  to  have  a  Latin  name  in 
this  part  of  the  world  before  the  Romans  arrived 
here,  is  a  difficulty  that  is  not  eafily  got  over,  it 
(lands  on  the  river  Illmenow,  in  the  latitude  of 
fifty-three  degrees  thirty  minutes  ;  about  thirty 
miles  (outh-eaft  of  Hamburgh,  and  near  forty  fouth 
of  Lubeck,  being  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  about 
two  miles  in  circumference  ;  the  ftreets  broad, 
and  mod  of  the  houfes  tolerably  well  built.  The 
publick  buildings  mentioned  by  travellers  are,  the 
town-hall  or  ftadt-houfe,  and  the  palace  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  late  Duke  of  Zell,  of  which  I  do  not 
meet  with  any  thing  remarkable  ;  but  the  bridge 
over  the  river  is  faid  to  be  a  very  fine  one.  From 
the  falt-fprings  near  this  town  are  ma  'e  great 
quantities  of  fait,  in  which  the  trade  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  chiefly  confifts,  and  they  afford  a  good 
revenue  to  the  fovereign.  2.  Zell,  the  ufual  re-  Zell, 
fidence  of  the  late  Dukes  of  Lunenburg,  fituate 
in  a  fandy  plain  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  little 
rivers  Aller  and  Fuhfe,  about  forty  miles  fouth  of 
Lunenburg,  and  thirty  north  of  Hanover.  The 
Duke’s  palace  is  a  fquare  building,  moated  round, 
and  encompaffed  with  pleafant  gardens  ;  but  I  do 
not  find  the  architecture  of  this  paiace  much  ad¬ 
mired.  The  courts  of  juftice  for  the  duchy  of 
Lunenburg  are  held  in  it.  3.  Bardewick,  five  Barf)c. 
miles  north  of  Lunenburg,  anciently  a  confider-  vvick. 
able  city,  of  which  little  remains  at  prefent  but 
the  cathedral  church  and  a  convent.  4.  Ultzen,  uitzen. 
a  compaCt  uniform  little  town  in  the  midway  be¬ 
tween  Lunenburg  and  Zell,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  place  have  a  tradition,  thac  the  firft  Saxons 
who  fettled  in  England  came  from  hence.  5.  Llar- 
burg,  a  (trong  little  town  upon  the  Elbe,  thirty 
miles  to  the  weftward  of  Lunenburg,  not  very  con- 
fiderable  at  prefent,  but  capable,  it  is  laid,  of  be¬ 
ing  made  equal  to  Hamburgh,  (landing  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  Elbe,  full  as  conveniently  for  a 
foreign  trade  as  the  other  •,  and  fince  the  duchy 
of  Lunenburg  has  at  prefent  the  King  of  Great 
10  S  Britain 
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Britain  for  it’s  fove  reign,  it  is  expedled  that  a  trade 
will  fooner  or  later  be  eftabliffied  between  his  Bri- 
tiih  Majefty’s  Englifh  and  German  dominions, 
and  that  this  town  of  Harburg  will  be  the  mart 
for  the  merchants  of  both  countries  to  refort  to, 
front  it’s  convenient  fituation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe;  but  what  England  would  get  by  difcon- 
tinuing  the  trade  to  Hamburgh,  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  divert  it  into  another  channel,  may  deferve 
conlideration.  6.  Walftrode,  fituate  in  a  plea- 
fant  valley,  encompafied  with  hills  and  forefts, 
near  the  confines  of  Verden  •,  the  trade  whereof 
confifts  in  wool,  beer  and  wax. 

The  dominions  of  Lunenburg  and  Zell  on  the 
death  of  George-William  the  late  Duke,  an¬ 
no  1 705,  devolved  on  the  Eledfor  of  Brunlwick, 
the  late  King  of  Great  Britain,  in  right  of  the 
Eledlorels  hisconfort,  who  was  the  only  daughter 
and  heirefs  of  the  faid  Duke  of  Lunenburg,  and 
are  now  defcended  to  his  prefent  Majefty  King 
George  II.  the  elcieft  fon  of  the  faid  King  and 


Frincefs. 

ThePrince  As  to  the  conftitution  of  the  government,  it  is 
arbitrary,  almoft  unneceftary  to  inform  the  reader  that  the 
Prince  is  as  arbitrary  as  the  King  of  France,  in 
this,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  dominions  of  the 
houfe  of  Brunfwick  ;  except  in  fome  few  Impe¬ 
rial  cities  which  ftill  retain  their  liberties. 

F.cckfiaf-  The  church-government  in  the  dominions  of 
ticalgo-  Brunfwick  is  much  the  fame  as  in  other  parts  of 
vermnent.  Qercnany  where  Lutheranifm  is  profefted.  In 
each  dukedom  there  is  a  Superintendent  Genera - 
liffimus ,  who  has  the  fupreme  infpedlion  of  the 
church,  and  refembles  an  Englifh  Archbifhop  ;  to 
whom  are  fubjedf  the  feveral  Superintendants  Ge¬ 
neral,  or  Bifhcps,  who  prefide  over  the  Superin¬ 
tendants  Special,  who  have  much  the  fame  office 
as  our  Archdeacons.  In  fome  provinces  they  have 
no  other  diftindtion  of  Superintendants  but  Gene¬ 
ral  and  Special,  as  where  the  province  is  not  of  fo 
large  extent  as  to  require  more  than  one  Tingle 
Bilhop  :  and  their  ecclefiaftical  courts  are  as  liable 
to  the  control  of  the  Prince  as  the  civil  :  nei¬ 
ther  the  one  or  the  other  have  any  laws  but  what 
the  Prince  can  repeal  or  alter  at  his  pleafure  •, 
and  we  fee  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  have  ac¬ 
tually  altered  the  eftablifhed  religion  in  part  of 
their  dominions  from  Lutheranifm  to  Calvinifm  : 
though  I  find  where  any  German  Prince  at¬ 
tempts  this,  he  is  obliged  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
patience,  and  to  do  it  by  degrees,  or  he  hazards 
an  infurredtion  of  hisfubjedts. 


BRUNSWICK  and  HA¬ 
NOVER. 


Brunf¬ 
wick  and 
Hanover. 


Bounds. 


TH  E  dukedom  of  Brunfwick,  properly 
fo  called,  contains  only  the  territories  of 
Brunfwick  and  Hanover  or  Calenburg  : 
as  for  the  principality  of  Grubenhagen,  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Blackenburg  and  Reinftein,  though  they 
are  contiguous  thereto,  and  fubjedt  to  the  fame 
Princes,  yet  are  no  part  of  the  dukedom  of  Brunf¬ 
wick  •,  but  as  they  are  ufually  thrown  together,  I 
fhall  follow  the  method  of  thofe  who  have  gone 
before  me  in  defcribing  the  boundaries  of  the 
whole. 

Brunfwick  then  including  the  duchy  of  Ha¬ 
nover,  Grubenhagen,  Blackenburg  and  Rein¬ 
ftein,  is  bounded  by  Lunenburg  on  the  north, 
by  Magdeburg  and  Halberftat  towards  the  eaft, 


by  Hefie  Cafifel  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  river  c  H  A  P. 
Wefer  towards  the  weft.  This  country  was  part 
of  the  great  Hercynian  foreft,  and  is  ftill  pretty  wick  anj 
much  over-run  with  woods,  which  yield  more  Hanover, 
pine  and  fir-trees  than  any  other  fort  of  timber  :  ^ — ■/ — J 
part  of  it,  efpecially  the  county  oi  Blackenburg,  ot 

is  mountainons,  cold  and  barren,  their  hills  being 
covered  with  fnow  till  midfummer;  but  even  here  Moim' 
are  fome  fruitful  valleys  abounding  in  herds  of  t2ini‘ 
cattle,  and  their  mountains  are  richly  furnilhed 
with  mines  of  filver,  copper,  lead,  vitriol,  brim-  Mines, 
ftone,  quickfilver  and  copperas.  The  country  is 
alfo  generally  healthful,  and  the  people  of  as  large  Their  per- 
a  fize  as  any  in  Germany,  ufed  to  coarfe  fare  and 
hard  lodging,  and  naturally  well  fitted  and  pre-  ° 
pared  for  the  drudgeries  they  are  put  to.  Dried 
hogs  flefh  and  a  black  coarfe  fort  of  rye-bread  fit¬ 
ter  for  horfes  than  men,  as  the  French  traveller 
exprefled  himfelf,  is  their  common  food  ;  the  reft 
of  the  Germans,  from  their  living  fo  much  on 
fwines  flefh,  call  them  Bacon  guts.  The  princi-  Rivers, 
pal  rivers  are,  the  Wefer,  the  Leina,  the  Innerfte 
and  the  Ocker.  Upon  the  top  of  every  high  hill 
almoft  are  feen  the  ruins  of  old  fortreftcs,  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  have  been  eredted  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  but  by  others  to  have  been  built  during 
the  wars  of  the  Saxons  with  Charles  the  Great. 

The  prefent  generation  are  allowed  to  be  fincere  Manners, 
and  hofpitable,  as  the  generality  of  the  Germans 
are  ;  but  a  little  rough  and  unpolifhed.  The  chief 
towns  are, 

1.  Brunfwick,  Brunopolis ,  from  it’s  founder  Brunfwick 
Bruno,  one  of  the  fons  of  Ludolph  Duke 

of  Saxony,  fituate  in  a  plain  on  the  river  Ocker, 
in  the  latitude  of  fifty-two  degrees  twenty-five 
minutes,  ten  miles  north  of  Wolfembuttle,  and 
between  fifty  and  fixty  fouth  of  Lunenburg.  It 
was  formerly  a  free  Imperial  city,  and  one  of  the 
Hans-Towns  ;  but  after  many  ftruggles  for  their 
liberties,  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  fuperior 
force  of  the  Dukes  of  Brunfwick,  who  keep  a 
ftrong  garifon  in  the  place,  and  have  enlarged 
the  fortifications  ;  whereupon  the  merchants  and 
trading  men  have  forfaken  it,  and  it  is  now  in  a 
declining  condition,  mum  and  butter  being  almoft 
the  only  commodities  they  deal  in.  The  town  is 
of  a  fquare  form,  and  about  two  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  river  Oc¬ 
ker.  The  private  houfes  are  tolerably  well  built, 
and  the  town-houfe  and  Prince’s  palace  are  faid  to 
be  magnificent  ftrudlures.  The  mum  made  here 
is  of  two  forts,  the  one  thin  and  weak,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  drink  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  the  other 
called  fhip-mum,  fuch  as  is  imported  into  England 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  This  Dr.  Nichol¬ 
son  obferves  is  fcarce  fit  to  drink  till  it  has 
purged  itfelf  at  fea,  and  is  made  of  barley  with 
a  fmall  mixture  of  wheat,  well  hopped.  The 
town  was  formerly  governed  by  it’s  own  magif- 
trates  •,  but  as  the  Dukes  of  Brunfwick  obtained 
it  by  conqueft,  they  take  the  liberty  of  prefcribing 
what  laws  and  regimen  they  think  propereft  for 
the  city  at  prefent,  and  are  at  this  day  as  abfolute 
here  as  in  the  reft  of  their  dominions. 

2.  Wolfembuttle,  which  ftands  alfo  on  the  ri-  Wolfem- 
ver  Ocker,  ten  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Brunf-  buttle, 
wick,  in  a  watery  country,  as  the  name  fignifies, 

and  furrounded  by  marfhes.  It  was  the  feat  of 
the  ancient  Dukes  of  Brunfwick  ;  and  ftrong  both 
by  art  and  nature,  confiding  of  two  parts,  the 
one  called  Arx  Guelpica,  where  the  palace  ftands, 
having  obtained  it’s  name  from  the  founder,  who 
was  of  the  Guelphian  family  ;  the  other  called 
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wick  and  buildings  taken  notice  of  by  travellers,  are  the 
Hanover,  new  church,  an  elegant  building,  where  lie  in- 
v-— '  terred  more  than  twenty  Dukes  and  Duchefies  of 
Brunfwick  ;  and  the  palace,  the  refidence  of  the 
prefent  Duke  of  Brunfwick-Wolfembuttle,  with 
the  library  belonging  to  it,  containing  an  hundred 
and  twenty  four  thoufand  volumes,  according  to 
Hanisius,  one  of  the  librarians-,  but  Dr.  Ni¬ 
cholson  looks  upon  this  as  increc^ble,  the  books 
being  contained  in  two  fmall  rooms,  both  of 
them  not  fo  large  as  a  third  part  of  the  Bodleian 
library.  It  is,  however,  allowed  to  be  one  of  the 
bed  collections  of  printed  books  in  Germany. 
This  library  was  founded  by  Augustus  the  fa¬ 
mous  Duke  of  Brunfwick-Wolfembuttle,  a  Prince, 
fays  Dr.  Nicholson,  who  infinitely  furpaffed  all 
his  predeceffbrs  in  learning  and  knowledge,  who 
in  four  large  volumes  gave  an  account  of  the  moft 
confiderable  authors  in  his  library,  and  compofed 
many  other  excellent  treatifes ;  he  died  in  the 
year  1666,  leaving  two  fons,  viz.  Rodolphus 
Augustus,  and  Anthony  Ulrick,  who 
governed  jointly  the  dominions  of  Wolfembuttle, 
of  whom  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  further 
hereafter. 

Hanover.  3.  Hanover,  the  capital  of  the  dukedom  of 
Calenburg,  fituate  on  the  river  Leina,  fo  named 
from  a  ferry  on  that  river  ;  Hanover  in  the  old 
Saxon  dialed  fignifying  as  much  as  Have-over  in 
Englilh,  according  to  Dr.  Nicholson.  It 
Hands  between  forty  and  fifty  miles  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  Brunfwick,  and  thirty  fouth  of  Zell,  and 
is  faid  to  be  a  handfom  well-built  city  ;  but  ex¬ 
cept  fome  few  houfes  of  ftone,  I  perceive  timber 
and  clay  are  the  chief  materials  in  their  build¬ 
ings.  The  Elector’s  palace  is  in  the  caftle,  which 
ftands  on  one  fide  of  the  town  near  the  walls,  be¬ 
ing  a  large  building  of  free  ftone,  .containing  le- 
veral  fquare  courts  ;  but  I  do  not  meet  with  any 
traveller  that  has  enlarged  upon  the  beauties  of  it. 
The  principal  churches  of  the  city  are  thofe  de¬ 
dicated  to  St.  James  and  the  Holy  Crofs,  which 
are  built  of  ftone,  and  have  fome  good  paintings 
in  them.  This  town  being  the  refidence  of  the 
Eledoral  family,  is  tolerably  populous,  and  well 
fortified.  It  was  once  a  free  Imperial  city  and  a 
Hans-Town,  when  their  trade  was  in  a  flourifh- 
ing  condition;  but  the  only  merchandize  lean 
learn  they  export  at  prefent  is  a  kind  of  fweet 
muddy  beer,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Bru- 
hane,  which  the  neighbouring  villages  take  off 
their  hands. 

Helmftat.  4.  Helmftat,  which  ftands  twenty-four  miles 
to  the  eaftward  of  Wolfembuttle,  remarkable 
for  its  univerfity  founded  and  endowed  with  large 
privileges  by  Julius  Duke  of  Brunfwick-Wolfem¬ 
buttle  anno  1576,  the  reClor  whereof  has  the  title 
and  dignity  of  a  Count  Palatine. 

Hamelin.  5.  Hamelin,  fituate  at  the  confluence  of  the  ri¬ 
vers  Wefer  and  Hamel,  efteemed  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  fortreffes  in  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick’s 
dominions ;  but  more  famous  for  a  ftory  related 
by  Dr.  Nicholson  and  other  grave  writers,  and 
believed  by  the  credulous  people  of  this  place, 
though  nothing  furely  ever  had  more  the  air  of  a 
fable;  I  fhall  recite  it  in  the  doctor’s  words  with¬ 
out  any  manner  of  alteration.  *  The  records  of 
The  ftory  «  this  city,  (fays  that  reverend  Gentleman)  relate 
of  the  pi^  t  a  notable  accident  which  happened  among  the 
*>cr"  ‘  burghers  on  the  26th  of  June  1284,  viz.  The 

*  citizens  being  ftrangely  infefted  by  rats,  and 
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*  having  tried  all  imaginable  expedients,  but  in 
‘  vain,  to  rid  themfelves  of  thofe  troublefom 
‘  guefts,  at  laft  met  with  a  ftranger  who  under- 
4  took  for  a  certain  reward  to  do  the  feat.  The 
‘  burghers  agreed  to  his  propofals,  and  the  llrangc 
‘  gentleman  immediately  with  his  tabret  and  pipe 
‘  draws  after  him  all  the  rats  in  the  town,  like  fo 
‘  many  morris  dancers,  to  the  river,  and  there 
‘  drowned  them.  Returning  for  his  reward  it 
‘  was  denied  him,  as  being  judged  too  great  a 
‘  recompence  for  fo  fmall  a  performance.  How- 
4  ever,  lefs  he  could  not  beperfuaded  to  take,  but 
‘  left  the  town  in  a  rage,  threatening  in  a  fhort 
4  time  to  be  revenged.  Accordingly  about  a  year 
4  alter  he  came  again,  and  played  the  fecond  part 
4  of  the  lame  tune,  but  with  another  train  after 
4  him:  for  now  he  went  attended  with  a  great 
4  number  of  children,  who  followed  him  in  at 
4  the  mouth  of  a  great  cave  on  the  top  of  a  neigh- 
4  bouring  hill,  called  by  the  burghers  Koppelberg , 
4  and  were  never  after  heard  of.  In  remembrance 
4  of  this  fad  accident  the  citizens  were  wont  for 
4  many  years  after,  as  appears  by  feveral  old  deeds 
4  and  other  records  in  that  city,  to  date  all  their 
4  indentures  and  contracts,  fuch  a  year  fmee  the 
4  departure  of  our  children.  The  ftreet  through 
4  which  they  paflfed  is  to  this  day  called  Bungloefe 
4  Strafs,  or  Tabret  Street ;  and  on  the  top  of  the 
4  mountain  near  the  cave’s  mouth,  is  ftill  to  be 
4  feen  a  monument  of  ftone  with  an  infeription 
4  giving  an  account  of  the  iofs  of  an  hundred  and 
4  thirty  children  in  the  manner  above  related  ’. 

I  come  now  to  give  a  more  particular  deferip- 
tion  of  the  principality  of  Grubenhagen,  which 
in  the  High-Dutch  fignifies  a  grove  or  foreft ;  this 
being  part  of  the  Hartz,  or  Sylva  Hercynia ,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Julius  Czesar  in  his  commentaries. 
The  German  word  Hartz,  out  of  which  Dr.  Ni¬ 
cholson  fuppofes  the  Latins  formed  their  Hef- 
cynia,  fignifying  properly  rofin  or  pitch,  which 
is  the  liquor  extracted  from  the  pine  and  fir-trees 
the  only  timber  with  which  this  foreft  abounds ; 
and  though  part  of  this  foreft  hath  fince  the  times 
of  the  Romans  been  converted  into  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  and  corn-fields,  yet  it  is  ftill  eafy  to  difeern 
the  traces  of  it  quite  crofs  the  country. 

Grubenhagen  lies  on  the  fouth- weft  part  of  the 
dukedom  of  Brunfwick,  and  is  moft  confiderable 
for  the  mines  of  filver,  copper  and  lead  that  are 
found  here ;  befides  a  great  many  other  minerals, 
as,  1.  Grey  vitriol,  2.  Atramenftein,  or  ink- 
ftone,  out  of  which  two  beaten  and  boiled  toge¬ 
ther  the  ordinary  green  vitriol  is  made.  3.  Gedien 
vitriol,  which  grows  like  icicles  out  of  the  rocks, 
and  may  be  ufed  without  cleanfing  or  purifying. 
4.  Blue  vitriol,  commonly  made  out  of  the  cop¬ 
per  ore.  5.  White  vitriol,  made  of  lead-ore.  6. 
Mify,  a  mineral  of  the  fame  colour  and  nature 
as  the  ordinary  yellow  brimftone.  7.  Brimftone, 
made  out  of  a  peculiar  fort  of  ore,  from  whence 
drop  the  Flores  Sulphuric ,  which  ufually  coagulate 
like  icicles. 

The  chief  mines  of  this  country  are,  1.  Ram- 
melfburg,  in  an  high  mountain  near  the  city  of 
Goflen,  difcove'red  by  a  huntfman  named  Ram- 
me  (from  whence  it  had  its  name)  in  the  year 
972.  Another  great  vein  of  ore  was  dilcovered 
in  the  year  1045,  where  Wildman  now  ftands ; 
and  a  third  at  Zellerfield  in  the  year  1070.  This 
laft  is  the  chief  of  all  the  mine-towns  belonging 
to  the  Princes  of  Brunfwick :  here  the  overfeer 
of  the  mines  keeps  his  court  every  Saturday,  and 
pays  off  the  workmen.  The  capita!  city  of  Gru¬ 
benhagen 
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CHAP,  benhagen  is  Eimbeck,  fo  called  from  a  number  of 
Brunf'  frnall  rivulets  which  unite  their  ftreams  near  this 
wick  and  place  ;  the  word  Beck ,  or  Backe ,  in  the  old  Saxon 
Hanover,  dialebt  fignifying  a  rivulet.  The  other  towns  in 
1 — v— this  principality  are  Clonfthall,  Altenan,  Andreaf- 
Eimbeck  burg,  ana  Ofterrode,  all  inhabited  by  miners,  who 
Clt'v'  being  bred  up,  fays  my  author,  in  caves  and  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  do  not  trouble  themfelves 
with  erebting  very  fair  ftrubtures  above  ground. 
Blanken-  The  little  counties  of  Blankenburg  and  Rein- 
Reinftein  are  ufually  confidered  together  as  one  pro¬ 
vince,  lying  between  the  territories  of  Halberftat 
and  Anhalt.  The  caftle  of  Blankenburg,  which 
gives  name  to  the  province,  is  fituated  about  forty 
miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Wolfembuttle.  This 
country  was  anciently  called  Hartingow,  or  the 
Hercynian  county.  The  Roman  writers  who  de- 
fcribe  it,  fay  the  inhabitants  live  in  an  intolerable 
fharp  air,  and  have  a  continual  winter,  which 
modern  authors  obferve  may  more  juftly  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  than  any  other  territory  in  Germa- 
•ny,  it  being  expofed  to  the  north,  and  receiving 
the  cold  blafts  from  the  top  of  Brubteras  (one  of 
the  higheft  hills  in  Europe)  and  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  which  are  ufually  covered  with  fnow 
till  midfummer.  The  air  however  is  fo  health¬ 
ful,  that  the  inhabitants  frequently  live  to  up¬ 
wards  of  an  hundred.  The  foil  produces  little 
corn,  but  the  valleys  are  well  flocked  with  cattle, 
and  their  mountains  afford  abundance  of  iron  ore. 
Among  the  curiofities  which  travellers  take  notice 
of  in  this  country,  fs  an  unfathomable  cave,  cal¬ 
led  Buman’s  hole,  which  feems  to  refemble  the 
Peak  of  Derbyfhire,  of  which  they  relate  abun¬ 
dance  of  extravagant  ftories ;  as  of  a  fhepherd’s 
lofing  himfelf,  and  wandring  eight  days  about  it, 
after  which  he  returned,  and  gave  a  monftrous  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fubterranean  inhabitants.  The  bones 
of  men  of  an  uncommon  fize,  much  beyond  the 
prefent  generation,  alfo  are  faid  to  have  been  found 
here.  Near  the  monaftery  of  Michaelftein  are 
two  large  craggy  rocks  oppofite  to  each  other, 
which  naturally  reprefent  two  monks  in  their  ha¬ 
bits,  as  exabtly  as  if  they  had  been  carved  by  the 
beft  artifts.  And  all  over  this  cold  barren  coun¬ 
try  are  forts  and  callles,  on  the  top  of  every  crag¬ 
gy  inacceflible  rock,  built  by  the  ancients,  as  if 
they  had  fomething  better  worth  the  defending 
than  fuch  a  defert  as  the  Hercynian  foreft,  the 
only  one  whereof  that  is  thought  habitable  by  the 
prelent  generation  is  the  palace  of  Blankenburg, 
where  the  Duke  of  Wolfembuttle  ufually  refides 
in  the  hunting  feafon  ;  the  reft  are  only  fo  many 
venerable  remains  of  antiquity,  as  the  old  caftle 
of  Reinftein,  fo  called  from  being  hewn  out  of 
one  entire  rock  or  ftone,  Heimburg,  Hartingow, 
Gerfderf,  Lawenburg,  Homburg,  and  many  more. 
With  this  country  of  Blankenburg  geographers 
Goflar  ci-  ufually  defcribe  the  Imperial  city  of  Goflar,  though 
independent  of  the  Dukes  of  Brunfwick,  becaufe 
it  is  furrounded  by  their  territories.  It  was  built 
by  the  Emperor  Henry  I.  on  the  river  Gofe, 
from  whence  it  takes  it’s  name.  The  citizens 
enjoy  large  privileges,  and  in  all  Imperial  man¬ 
dates  and  letters  direded  to  them,  are  ftiled  No¬ 
bile  Membrum  Imperii.  The  inhabitants  are  all 
miners,  and  their  employment  is  either  in  dig¬ 
ging,  cleanfing,  tempering,  or  vending  of  me¬ 
tals  and  minerals. 

Family  of  As  to  the  pedigree  of  the  Dukes  of  Brunfwick, 
lirunf-  it  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  work 
wick.  with  thofe  of  the  other  German  Princes ;  I  {hall 
go  no  higher  here  than  their  piarrying  into  the. 


Palatine  family,  only  obferve  that  they  are  faid  toC  H  AP. 
be  defcended  from  the  family  qf  the  Guelphs  orBr*f’ 
Whelps,  who  were  anciently  Dukes  both  of  Ba-  wick  and 
varia  and  Saxony,  of  whole  original  the  follow-  Hanover, 
ing  relation  is  given  us  by  Dr.  Nicholson,  — v — 
and  almoft  every  other  writer  that  has  treatd 
of  Germany,  as  follows :  “  Jermintrudis, 

“  Countefs  of  Altorf  in  Suabia,  having  accufed 
“  a  poor  woman  of  adultery,  and  caufed  her  to 
“  be  feverely  punifhed  for  having  had  twelve 
“  children  at  a  birth,  was  not  long  after  deli- 
“  vered  of  the  fame  number  her  felf,  and  all  of 
“  them  fons:  her  hufband  Count  Isenbred  be- . 

“  ing  abfent  at  that  time,  {he  commanded  the 
“  nurfe  to  kill  eleven  of  them,  fearing  {he  might 
“  undergo  the  fame  fcandal  {he  had  thrown  on 
“  the  poor  woman  above  mentioned.  But  the 
“  nurfe,  as  Ore  was  going  out  to  execute  the  La- 
“  dy’s  order,  was  met  by  the  Count  returning 
“  home,  who  enquiring  what  Hie  carried  in  her 
“  apron,  anfwered,  Woelpen  (Whelps),  and 
“  the  Count  opening  her  apron  to  fee  them, 
u  flie  confefled  the  whole  matter  ;  whereupon  he 
“  took  them  from  her,  and  obliging  the  woman  to 
“  be  fecret,  put  them  all  out  to  nurfe.  At  the 
“  end  of  fix  years  the  Count  invited  his  friends 
“  to  an  entertainment,  when  he  took  an  oppor- 
“  tunity  of  introducing  his  eleven  fons  to  their 
“  mother,  cloathed  all  alike;  who  being confcious 
“  of  what  fhe  had  done,  confeffed  her  fault,  and 
“  was  reftored  to  her  hufband’s  favour.”  And 
from  theeideft  of  thefe  Whelps,  for  fo  the  Count 
ordered  them  to  be  named,  in  memory  of  the 
nurfe’sanfwer  tohim,  defcended  Henry  Guelph, 

Earl  of  Altorf,  whom  the  Emperor  Conrade  II. 
made  Duke  of  Bavaria ;  and  the  dominions  of 
this  family  were  afterwards  much  enlarged  by  the 
acceffion  of  Lower  Saxony.  I  do  not,  I  muft  con- 
fefs,  give  much  credit  to  this  account  of  the  Coun¬ 
tefs  df  Altorf’s  being  delivered  of  twelve  children 
at  a  birth,  but  as  it  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  tra¬ 
veller  who  has  vifited  this  country,  there  was  no 
avoiding  the  mentioning  of  it. 

The  prefent  Elebtor  of  Brunfwick,  George  II.  The  Duke 
King  of  Great  Britain,  is  grandfon  of  Duke  Er-  ofj^UI^s 
nest  Augustus,  who  lucceeded  his  brother  i^edi-1* 
John  Frederick,  Bifhop  of  Qfnabrug,  in  ate  ancef- 
this  duchy  anno  1679.  By  the  Princefs  Sophia,  tors, 
daughter  of  Frederick  V,  Elebtor  Palatine, 
and  of  the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  to 
James  I,  King  of  Great  Britain  ;  Duke  Er¬ 
nest  had  ifi'ue,  GeorgeLewis,  the  late  E- 
lebtor  and  King  of  Great  Britain,  born  anno 
1 660,  who  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  duchy  of 
Brunfwick  anno  1698,  and  having  married  So¬ 
phia  Dorothy,  the  only  daughter  of  his  un¬ 
cle  George  William  Duke  of  Lunenburg 
Zell,  that  duchy  devolved  upon  him  anno  1705. 

In  the  year  1692,  the  Emperor  Leopold  ere- Duke  Pr¬ 
ated  Duke  Ernest,  grandfather  of  his  prefentneft  ma£c 
Britifh  Majefty,  the  ninth  Elebtor,  and  Arch-[ei^orrl  anj 
ftandard- bearer  of  the  Empire;  but  the  Duke  of no  1692. 
W'irtemburg  laying  claim  to  the  office  of  Stan¬ 
dard-bearer,  the  Emperor  Joseph  afterwards 
conferred  the  title  of  Arch-treafurer  on  the  Elector 
of  Brunfwick.  The  college  of  Princes  at  firft 
protefted  againft  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick’s  being 
made  a  ninth  Elebtor,  and  it  was  the  30th  of  June 
1708,  before  the  Diet  agreed  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  this  ninth  elebforate,  in  the  perfon  of  George 
Lewus  late  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  Ion  of 
Duke  Ernest,  the  firft  Eledtor  of  this  houfe. 
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His  late  Majtfty  George  Eledlor  of  Brunf- 
wick,  died  at  Ofnabrug,  in  the  night  of  the 
ioth  of  June  1727,  leaving  iffue  only  George 
Augustus,  the  prefect  Elector  and  King  of 
Great  Britain,  and  Sophia  Dorothy,  the 
prefent  Queen  of  Pruffia,  whom  he  had  by  the 
Fr incefs Sophia  Dorothy,  daughter  and  Jiei- 
refs  to  the  Duke  of  Zell,  above  mentioned.  This 
marriage  however,  Monfieur  Paschoud  Chap¬ 
lain  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  in  his  Geographical 
Treatife,  pag.  86,  informs  us,  was  difannulled  by 
the  confiftory  of  Elanover,  December  28,  1694 
and  the  Eledtrefs  afterwards  refided  at  the  cattle 
of  Alen,  feparate  from  his  late  Majefty,  till  her 
death.  His  prefent  Majefty  George  Augus¬ 
tus  was  born  October  30,  1683  ;  and  on  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1705,  was  married  to  the  prefent  Queen 
Caroline,  daughter  of  Joh  n-F  r  e  d  e  r  i  c  k, 
Margave  of  Anfpach.  This  Princefs  was  born 
March  1,  1683,  by  whom  his  Majefty  hath  iflue 
now  living,  1.  Prince  Frederick-Lewis,  born 
the  19th  of  January,  1706.  2.  The  Princefs 
Anne,  born  22  Ocfob.  1709.  3.  The  Princefs 
Ameli a-Sqphi a  Eleonora,  born  the  30th 
of  May,  1 7 1 1 .  4.  The  Princefs  Carolina- 

E  l  1  z  a  b  e  t  h,  born  the  30th  of  May,  1713. 
And,  5.  Prince  William-Augustus,  born 
at  Leicefter-Houfe  on  the  15th  of  April,  1721. 
The  Princefs  Sophia-Dorothy,  the  prefent 
Queen  of  Prufiia,  was  born  the  16th  of  March, 
1687,  and  married  to  Frederick  II,  King 
of  Pruffia,  the  28th  of  November  1706,  by 
whom  fhe  hath  had  iffue,  1.  The  Princefs  Fre¬ 
derica-August  a-Sop  hi  a,  born  anno  1709. 
2.  Charles-F re  d  e  r  1  c  k,  Prince  of  Pruffia 
and  Orange,  born  anno  1712.  3.  The  Princefs 
Louisa,  born  anno  1714.  His  late  Majefty 
King  George  had  alfo  feveral  brothers,  molt 
of  whom  died  in  the  bed  of  honour  in  defence  of 
the  Empire  ;  but  Ernest-Augustus,  the  pre¬ 
fent  Duke  of  York,  and  Bifhop  of  Ofnabrug, 
born  the  1.7th  of  September  1674,  is  ftill  living. 

The  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick  are, 
Gules,  two  leopards,  Or,  languid,  for  Brunfwick ; 
Gules,  a  horfe  Argent,  for  Lower  Saxony  •,  Or, 
a  lion  rampant  Azure,  ftrewed  with  hearts  Gules, 
for  Lunenburg  ;  Argent,  a  branch  of  deers  horns, 
for  Reinftein  ;  and  the  like  Sable,  for  Blanken- 
burg:  and  for  Bremen,  the  arms  are  in  a  field 
Gules,  a  key  Argent,  to  fhew,  fays  my  author, 
that  they  can  open  or  fliut  the  paffage  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Wefer  as  they  fee  fit. 

The  houfe  of  Brunfwick  was  till  lately  divi¬ 
ded  into  three  branches,  viz.  tfiofe  of  Zell,  Wol- 
fembuttle  and  Hanover  ;  Zell  and  Hanover  we 
have  feen  united  in  the  perfon  of  his  late  Majefty 
King  George,  but  that  of  Wolfembuttle  ftill 
remains  feparate  anddiftindl,  and  is  frequently  of 
a  different  interefl;  from  that  of  Hanover ;  parti¬ 
cularly  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  the  year 
1702,  we  find  the  two  Dukes  of  Wolfembuttle, 
Rodolphus  and  Anthony  Ulrick  (being 
brothers,  and  governing  that  duchy  jointly)  to 
take  the  part  of  France  againft:  the  confederates ; 
whereupon  the  Dukes  of  Zell  and  Hanover 
marched  againft  them,  and  excluded  Duke  Ul¬ 
rick,  who  refufed  to  abandon  the  French,  from 
his  fhare  of  the  regency,  and  brought  over  Duke 
Rodolph  to  the  allies,  leaving  him  in  the  foie 
poffeflion  of  the  territories  of  Wolfembuttle.  But 
Rodolph  dying  two  or- three  years  after,  Duke 
Anthony  Ulrick  was  reftored  to  the  whole 
dominions  of  Wolfembuttle  j  and  in  the  year 
VOL.  II. 
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1709.  he  renounced  the  Proteftant  religion,  and 
was  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome,  though  he 
was  before  efteemed  the  moft  fteady  to  his  prin¬ 
ciples  of  all  the  Lutheran  Princes,  and  the  moft 
learned  amongft  them.  It  was  by  his  influence 
alfo  that  his  grand-daughter,  the  prefent  Fmprefs, 
daughter  to  Prince  Lewis  of  Wolfembuttle,  his 
fecond  fon,  was  prevailed  on  to  turn  Roman  Ca- 
tholick. 

But  as  Duke  Ulrick  wanted  neither  fenfe, 
learning,  or  experience,  and  was  exceedingly  well 
verfed  in  the  controverfial  points  between  the  Lu¬ 
therans  and  the  church  of  Rome,  I  am  very  far 
from  thinking  he  was  brought  over  to  the  Roman 
communion  by  the  ftrength  of  their  arguments. 
It  is  certain  there  were  other  very  ftrong  induce¬ 
ments  to  draw  him  to  that  fide,  namely,  interefl: 
and  ambition.  He  had  formerly  been  depofed  by 
a  powerful  relation,  and  feems  to  have  been  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  like  treatment  again,  which  he 
could  not  take  a  more  effectual  way  to  prevent 
than  by  marrying  his  grand-daughter  to  the  then 
King  of  Spain,  brother  and  heir  to  the  Emperor 
Joseph  ;  he  might  expedl  alfo  by  this  means, 
his  pofterity  would  one  day  fucceed  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  throne.  The  court  of  Wolfembuttle  have 
indeed  this  laft  year  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
that  of  Britain,  apenfionof  twenty-five  thoufand 
pounds  per  annum  inuft  have  a  mighty  influence 
On  a  little  German  Prince ;  but  can  it  be  fup- 
pofed  however  he  will  totally  abandon  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  interefl,  if  things  fhould  be  brought  to  an 
extremity  ?  Britain  has  better  friends  furely  than 
thofe  fhe  purchafes,  or  it  would  be  eafy  to  foretel 
her  fate. 

The  Elector  of  Hanover ,  King  of  Great  Britain. 


VIII.  George-Augustus,  born  the  30th  of  Ele&or  of 
Oflober  1683,  was  created  Prince  of  Wales  in  Hanover. 
1714.  Elector  of  Hanover  and  King  of  Great- 
Britain,  the  nth  of  June  172 7.  The  22d  of 
Auguft  1705,  he  married  Carolina-Wil- 
helmina-Dorothea,  born  the  firft  of  March 
1683,  daughter  to  John-Frederick,  Mar¬ 
grave  of  Brandenburg-Anfpach,  and  Erdmuth- 
Louisa,  daughter  to  George,  Duke  of  Sax-Eife- 
nach,  and  of  Janett,  Countefs  of  Sayn.  Their 
children  are : 

1.  Fr  e  d  e  r  i  ck-Louis.  born  the  19th  of 
January  1 707,  came  to  England  in  December 
1728.  On  April  the  27th  1 736,  he  married 
Augufta,  who  was  born  the 
1719.  She  is  After  to  the 
Sax-Gotha. 

2.  Anne,  born  the  22d  of  October  1709, 
married  the  14th  of  March  1734,  Willi am- 
Charles-Frizo,  Prince  of  Naffau-Dietz,  or 
Orange.  December  7,  1736,  fhe  was  delivered 
of  a  Princefs  who  died  in  the  birth. 

Am  e  m  a-S  o  p  h  1  a-Le  onor  a,  born  the 
30th  of  June  1 71 1. 

4.  Caroline -Elizabeth,  born  the  13th 
of  May  1713. 

5.  A  Prince  born  the  8th  of  November  1716. 

He  died  foon  after. 

6.  George-William,  born  the  2d  of 
November  1717.  He  died  the  5th  of  February 
the  year  following. 

7.  Willi  a  m-A  u  g  u  s  t  u  s,  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  was  born  the  14th  of  April  1721. 

8.  Mary,  born  the  27th  of  February  1723. 

o.  Louisa,  born  the  4th  of  December  i- 
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c  H  A  P.  At  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor,  this  Eledlor 
p  carries  the  ftandard :  he  is  arch-treafurer  of  the 

w'id:  and  empire,  a  tutelar  honour.  The  electorate  is  at- 
llanover.  tached  to  the  duchies  of  Hanover  and  Zell, 
which,  by  the  King’s  mother,  are  both  united  in 
his  perfon. 

His  revenue  may  amount  to  about  400,000 1. 
per  annum,  a  fum  far  exceeding  the  current 
charges  of  ftate ;  efpecially  now  that  there  is  no 
court  kept  at  Hanover. 

In  the  year  1692,  the  King’s  grandfather  had 
fourteen  thoufand  regular  troops  on  foot.  Now, 
that  the  eftates  of  the  electorate  are  larger  by 
more  than  one  half,  by  the  addition  of  Lunen¬ 
burg  and  Bremen,  his  Majefty  may  raife  here  an 
army  of  betwixt  thirty  and  forty  thoufand  men, 
without  greatly  burdening  the  fubjeCt.  In  the 
year  1729,  he  palled  in  review  a  body  of  nine¬ 
teen  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  men, 
and  in  September  1735,  that  number  was  aug¬ 
mented  to  twenty-two  thoufand  regular  troops. 

cThe  town  of  Hanover  further  defcribed ,  by  baron 
Pollnitz. 

Hanover.  Hanover  is  fituated  in  52  degrees  30  minutes 
north  latitude,  and  9  degrees  40  minutes  eaft 
longitude.  The  river  Leine  divides  it  into  the 
old  and  new  towns,  which  are  both  encompaflf- 
ed  with  ramparts  that  fcarce  deferve  the  name. 
There  is  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  the  pa¬ 
lace,  or  caftle,  which  is  rather  commodious  than 
magnificent ;  and  the  town  of  Hanover,  gene¬ 
rally  fpeaking,  is  but  ill-built.  The  moll  re¬ 
markable  ftrudtore  in  it  is  the  Roman  catholick 
church,  which  was  granted  to  thofe  of  that 
communion  by  Ernest-Augustus  of  Brunf- 
wick-Lunenburg-Hanover ;  that  being  one  of 
the  conditions,  which  the  Emperor  Leopold 
demanded  of  him,  when  he  honoured  him  with 
the  electoral  dignity.  That  Prince,  moreover, 
engaged  to  admit  of  an  apoftolical  vicar  in  his 
dominions,  and  to  give  him  leave  to  refide  at 
Hanover  ;  as  Spiga,  who  lately  died  at  Franc- 
fort,  did  for  many  years.  Divine  fervice  is  per¬ 
formed  in  this  church  as  regularly  as  in  a  cathedral, 
and  they  who  officiate  in  it  are  miffionaries.  The 
number  of  catholicks  is  very  confiderable,  but  few 
perfons  of  quality  are  of  that  communion,  the  no¬ 
bility  being  all  Lutherans. 

When  his  Majefty  King  George  II.  fent  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  England,  he  ordered  the 
courtiers  to  continue  their  afiemblies  at  the  ca¬ 
ftle,  and  that  his  table  ffiould  always  be  ferved 
in  the  fame  manner,  as  if  he  himfelf  was  at 
Hanover.  His  Majefty  keeps  up  the  fame  number 
of  gentlemen,  pages,  domefticks,  and  guards,  and 
the  fame  of  horfes,  grooms,  &c.  in  his  ftables. 
There  is  a  French  comedy  aCted  three  times  a 
week  at  the  palace,  to  which  all  people  are  ad¬ 
mitted  gratis ;  and  there  are  frequently  concerts, 
balls  and  aflemblies. 

Though  the  fovereign  is  abfent,  yet  here  are  not 
wanting  amufements,  there  being  many  good  fa¬ 
milies,  and  a  number  of  amiable  perfons. 

The  lovely  countefs  ofDelitz,  niece  to  the 
Duchefs  of  Kendal,  could  not  fail  of  adorers, 
even  in  the  moft  barbarous  countries  •,  for  the 
charms  of  her  mind  are  not  inferior  to  the 
beauty,  fweetnefs,  and  gracefulnefs  of  her  per¬ 
fon. 

No  lady  can  have  a  better  temper  or  beha¬ 
viour  than  the  baronefs  de  Bulav,  daughter- 
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in-law  to  the  marlhal,  and  daughter  to  the  late  C  H  A  P 
countefs  of  Platen  :  her  hufband  is  a  worthy  gen-  Hanov'er 
tleman,  and  keeps  a  very  good  houfe,  v— 

The  count  de  Platen,  hereditary  poft-mafter 
general,  is  one  of  the  richeft  fubje&s  in  the  elec¬ 
torate,  and  one  that  fpends  the  moft  money. 

The  fituation  of  Hanover  is  very  agreeable, 
and  in  its  neighbourhood  are  feveral  pretty  feats. 

Among  thefe,  Herenhaufen  (the  houfe  of  the 
lord,  or  the  mafter)  is  a  caftle,  which  was  built 
by  order  of  the  EleCtor  Ernest-Augustus, 
the  King’s  grandfather.  This  houfe,  to  which 
a  ftrait  walk  leads,  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
magnificence  of  its  gardens,  which  are  undenia¬ 
bly  fome  of  the  fineft  in  all  Europe ;  being  parti¬ 
cularly  adorned  with  water- works,  that  throw  the 
water  up  much  higher  than  the  famous  fountain 
at  St.  Cloud,  which  was  always  looked  upon  as  the 
moft  confiderable  of  the  kind. 

Between  Hanover  and  Herenhaufen  there  are 
two  fine  feats,  of  which  one  is  called  Fantafie, 
i.  e.  the  Whim ;  and  the  other  Monbrillant,  or 
Mount-pleafant.  They  were  built  by  two  fifters- 
in-law,  viz.  madam  de  Kilmanseck  (who  af¬ 
ter  her  hufband’s  death,  was  by  King  George  I. 
created  countefs  of  Arlington)  and  the  countefs 
of  Platen.  Thefe  two  houfes  are  a  proof  of  the 
good  tafte  of  thofe  ladies,  who  were  really  an 
honour  to  Germany  for  their  beauty,  good 
fenfe,  manners,  and  genius.  They  both  died  in 
their  prime,  a  little  time  after  one  another  ;  my 
lady  Arlington  in  England,  and  the  countefs  of 
Platen  at  Hanover,  to  which  Ihe  was  not  only 
an  ornament,  but  a  luftre,  according  to  the 
baron’s  notions. 

BREMEN  and  VERDEN. 


TH  E  duchy  of  Bremen  is  bounded  by  the  Bremen 
river  Elbe  towards  the  north ;  by  the  ter-  ^  Ver* 
ritories  of  Lunenburgh  towards  the  eaft  ;  /D  . 
by  the  river  Wefer  on  the  fouth-weft  ;  and  by 
the  German  Ocean  towards  the  weft;  and  is  ufu- 
ally  fubdivided  into,  1.  Verden,  fituate  on  the 
confines  of  Lunenburg.  2.  Bremen  Proper,  con¬ 
taining  the  territories  of  the  city  of  Bremen.  3. 
Wurftland,  fituate  on  the  fea-coaft  from  the  We¬ 
fer  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  4.  Hadelia,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  where  ftand  the  forts  of  Rit- 
zenbuttle  and  New  Werck,  fubjeft  to  the  city  of 
Hamburgh:  another  part  of  it,  in  which  is  the 
caftle  and  town  of  Atterndorf,  belongs  to  the 
duchy  of  Sax-Lawenburg.  5.  Kedingerland,  in 
which  ftands  the  town  of  Slade:  and  laftly,  Alt- 
land  or  Oldland.  The  country  of  Bremen  in  ge-  The  na- 
neral  is  either  a  barren  fand,  ora  morafs;  though  tureofthe 
there  are  fome  fruitful  meadows  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Wefer  and  the  Elbe.  It  was  anciently  fubjeft 
to  the  Archbilhop  of  Bremen ;  but  being  conquered 
by  the  Swede  in  his  German  wars,  was  confirmed 
to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  anno  1648, 
and  the  archbiffioprick  converted  into  a  duke¬ 
dom.  Thefe  territories  the  Danes  acquired  the 
pofieffion  of  in  the  late  war ;  and  by  a  treaty  be¬ 
tween  Denmark  and  Brunfwick,  transferred  them 
to  that  Elector  in  confideration  of  a  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney:  they  were  afterwards  confirmed  to  the  houfe 
of  Brunfwick  by  Sweden  in  the  year  1720.  (as 
hath  been  already  related  in  the  hiftory  of  Den¬ 
mark)  Sweden  being  then  under  the  utmoft  con- 
fternation  from  the  invafion  and  ravages  of  the 
3  Mufcovites, 
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CHAP.  Mufcovites,  and  could  only  be  relieved  by  the 
XV-  Britifh  fleet,  which  induced  them  to  confent  to 
Piemen  t^e  difmembring  this  duchy  from  their  other  do- 
aiV  minions.  Whether  they  will  ever  revive  their 
Verden.  cjajm  to  Bremeri}  time  muft  lhew  ;  but  I  am  for- 
ry  to  obferve  we  are  already  obliged  to  purchafe 
their  friendfhip  at  a  very  high  rate. 

Bremen  The  chief  towns  of  this  duchy  are,  i.  Bre- 
men,  fituate  in  a  plain  on  the  river  Wefer,  feven- 
ty  miles  north-weft  of  Zell,  and  as  many  fouth- 
vveft  of  Hamburgh,  in  the  latitude  of  fifty-three  de¬ 
grees  twenty  minutes :  it  is  ftrong  by  nature  as  well 
as  art,  the  whole  country  round  it  being  eafily  laid 
under  water  by  cutting  the  banks  of  the  Wefer, 
which  annually,  like  the  Nile,  it  is  faid,  overflows 
it’s  banks,  and  enriches  the  fandy  foil  about  it. 
The  harbour  is  not  fit  to  receive  large  veflels,  the 
floods  throwing  up  great  banks  of  fand,  which 
render  the  navigation  to  Bremen  very  dangerous ; 
for  which  reafon  the  city  hath  a  cuftom-houfe  fix 
miles  below  it,  where  fhips  are  unloaded,  and  the 
merchandize  brought  up  in  flat-bottomed  veflfels. 
Before  the  Swedes  took  poffefiion  of  the  country, 
Bremen  was  a  free  Imperial  city,  and  one  of  the 
chief  of  theHans-Towns,  being  very  con fiderable 
for  it’s  trade  ;  but  the  Swedes  befieged  it,  and  de¬ 
prived  them  of  many  of  their  ancient  privileges, 
which  has  probably  occafioned  their  trade  to  de¬ 
cline.  The  citizens  are  generally  Calvinifts,  but 
the  Swedes  referved  the  cathedral  church  for  the 
Lutheran  worfhip  when  they  were  in  poffeffion  of 
it.  In  it’s  flourifhing  ftate  it  was  governed  by 
it’s  own  magiftrates,  viz.  four  Burgomafters,  and 
twenty-four  Ratfhera,  or  Senators,  who  were  di¬ 
vided  into  four  claffes,  one  Burgomafter  and  fix 
Ratfhera  being  appointed  to  govern  each  quarter 
of  the  city.  And  here  was  one  of  the  moft  ce¬ 
lebrated  univerfities  in  Germany.  The  commo¬ 
dities  exported  from  Bremen  are  timber,  wool 
and  minerals  ;  they  have  alfo  an  excellent  way 
of  dreffing  leather  and  cloth,  which  are  therefore 
fent  from  other  countries  to  be  manufactured  here. 
The  exporting  fifh  caught  in  the  fea  and  Wefer, 
is  another  branch  of  their  trade  :  within  the  ve¬ 
ry  walls  of  the  town,  it  is  faid,  many  thoufands 
of  falmon  and  lampreys  are  caught ;  and  be¬ 
ing  fmoke-dried  or  pickled,  are  exported  abroad. 
Verden.  2.  Verden,  formerly  a  Bifhop’s  See,  but  fecularized 
by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  and  made  part  of 
the  new  duchy  of  Bremen,  ftands  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Bremen,  upon  the  river 
After,  which  falls  into  the  Wefer.  It  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  fuffer  pretty  much  in  the  German 
wars  •,  and  is  not  at  prefent  thought  confiderable 
enough  by  travellers  to  deferve  a  particular  de- 
fcription,  though  it  be  the  capital  of  a  fmall  terri- 
Stade.  tory  which  lies  round  about  it.  3.  Stade,  anciently 
one  of  the  Hans-Towns,  fituate  on  the  river 
Zwinga  near  the  Elbe,  in  a  good  air,  about  fifty 
miles  north-eaft  of  Bremen,  and  twenty-four  weft 
of  Hamburgh  :  formerly  reckoned  a  very  ftrong 
place,  but  was  notwithftanding  taken  by  the 
Swedes  in  one  day,  anno  1645.  It  has  a  fort  at 
the  conjunction  of  the  two  rivers  Zwinga  and 
Elbe,  which  form  a  good  harbour,  and  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  larger  fhips  than  that  of  Hamburgh  ;  and 
therefore,  according  to  fome,  ftands  more  conve¬ 
nient  for  the  German  trade  ;  and  fince  Britain 
and  Bremen  are  under  one  fovereign,  fome  pro¬ 
jectors  have  propofed  the  eftablifhing  a  trade  be¬ 
tween  them,  which  would  certainly  be  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  his  Majefty’s  German  dominions,  if  it 
could  be  effected,  whatever  it  may  be  to  Britain. 


Bremen 
and 


But  Harburg  in  Lunenburg,  which  ftands  clofe  CHAP, 
to  the  Elbe  overagainft  Hamburgh,  others  have  XVI- 
thought  would  make  a  more  convenient  mart 
however,  unlefs  other  nations  could  be  brought 
into  this  projeCt,  it  might  be  difficult  to  turn  the  ''er<^cn,i 
current  of  trade  from  Hamburgh  ;  and  theEnglifh  v~ ^ 

would  give  an  advantage  to  their  rivals  in  com¬ 
merce  by  attempting  it,  if  they  fhould  not  fuc- 
ceed.  4.  Buxtehude,  fituate  on  the  river  Effe  Buxtehude 
near  the  Elbe,  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Hamburgh, 


and  as  many  eaft  from  Stade,  in  one  of  the  moft 
pleafant  and  fruitful  countries  in  Germany,  fup- 
plying  Hamburgh  with  great  part  of  it’s  provi- 
fions.  5.  Rottenburg,  a  little  city  on  the  river  Rotten- 
Wien,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Verden  •,  a  place  of  burS- 
fome  trade,  and  weft  inhabited.  6.  Otterfburg, 
a  little  fortrefs,  where  the  Archbifhop  had  a  pa¬ 
lace,  fixteen  miles  eaft  of  Bremen.  7.  Rutzen- 
buttle,  a  ftrong  fortrefs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe, 
belonging  to  the  Hamburghers.  And,  8.  Bre- 
merfurd,  a  walled  town  on  the  road  from  Bremen 
to  Stade. 

And  thus  I  have  taken  a  view  of  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  comprehending  the  duchies  of 
Mecklenburg,  Lawenburg,  Holftein,  Brunfwick, 
Lunenburg,  Bremen  and  Verden,  (as  to  the 
bifhoprick  of  Hildefheim,  it  is  confidered  in  ano¬ 
ther  place)  of  which  Lawenburg,  the  beft  part  of  His  Ma- 
Brunfwick,  with  Lunenburg,  Bremen  and  Ver-  jefty’sGer- 
den,  are  now  fubjeCt  to  his  Majefty  King  m*n .do* 
George  II.  who  has  the  abfolute  dominion  0f  mimons* 
them.  And  as  thefe  countries  are  contiguous  and 
have  the  advantage  of  lying  upon  the  German 
Ocean,  and  of  being  wafhed  by  the  rivers  Elbe 
and  Wefer,  the  navigation  of  which  they  com-  wel!  fitu- 
mand  ;  his  German  territories  may  be  looked  up-  ated  for  a 
on  to  be  as  confiderable  as  thofe  of  any  Prince  torel2n 
in  Germany,  efpecially  in  point  of  trade,  which  tiade‘ 
the  miniftry  on  that  fide  the  water,  it  is  prefumed, 
will  take  care  to  improve  to  the  beft  advantage, 
as  the  Britifh  do  theirs :  this  muft  in  time  ren¬ 
der  his  Majefty’s  German,  as  weft  as  Britifh  fub- 
je<fts,  a  rich  and  flourifhing  people.  We  need  on¬ 
ly  imitate  our  neighbours  the  Dutch  in  encou¬ 
raging  and  fupporting  our  merchants,  and  im¬ 
proving  our  fifheries,  and  we  fhall  never  want  a 
brifk  trade,  or  mariners  to  man  the  royal  fleet. 

On  the  contrary,  fhould  we  indolently  lofe  all 
the  advantages  of  our  fituation,  and  let  our  neigh¬ 
bours  run  away  with  every  valuable  branch  of 
commerce  ;  we  fhall  foon  become  a  contempti¬ 
ble  people  both  in  peace  and  war,  and  poverty 
overfpread  the  face  of  the  nation. 


S  U  A  B  I  A. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Treats  of  the  circle  of  Srnbia ,  or  Suevia  ;  and  herein 
of  the  duchy  of  Wirtemburg  the  mar qui fate  of 
Baden  j  the  Imperial  cities  of  Augfburg ,  Ulm,  iitc. 

SUABIA,  Schwaben,  or  Suevia,  is  bounded  c  H  A  P 
by  Franconia  on  the  north,  the  duchy  of  Ba-  XVT. 
varia  on  the  eaft,  the  county  of  Tyrol,  and  ^ 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland  on  the  fouth,  and  Suabia 
by  Alfatia  on  the  weft  :  being  about  an  hundred  orcle- 
and  thirty  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  from  north  to  fouth.  But  when 
the  Romans  were  firft  acquainted  with  this  part  The  fn,ua 
of  the  world,  the  bounds  of  Suevia,  Dr.  Ni- 
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CHAP,  cholson  obferves,  were  much  larger  ;  for  it 
extended  northward  beyond  the  Baltick  Sea  to  the 
utmoft  limits  of  Sweden,  and  weftward  to  the 
Ancient  German  Ocean  ;  comprehending,  according  to 
Suevia,  or  Tacitus,  fifty-four  different  tribes  of  the  Sue- 
Suabia.  vians,  among  which  the  chief  were  the  Her- 
munduri,  Narilci,  Marcomanni,  Quadi,  Marfin- 
gi,  Burii,  Semnones,  Lygii,  Burgundiones,  Go- 
thones,  Lemavii,  or  Heruli,  Rugii,  Carini,  Lon- 
gobardi,  Deuringi,  Cariones,  Angli,  Varini,  Eu- 
dofes,  Suardones,  Nuithones,  Ofi,  Gothini,  and 
beyond  the  Baltick  the  Sitones  and  Suiones  :  from 
whence  it  is  inferred,  that  Suevia  and  Germania 
were  almoft  fynonymous  terms  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  fignify  the  fame  country  j  but  after¬ 
wards  the  name  of  Suevi  became  appropriated  to 
the  Hermunduri,  the  moft  confiderable  of  the 
Suevian  nations,  who  fixed  their  feats  in  that  part 
of  Germany,  now  called  Suabia  or  Schwaben- 
land  •,  and  from  a  kingdom  dwindled  into  a  duke¬ 
dom,  after  it  was  contradled  into  narrower  bounds, 
and  fo  continued  for  fome  ages.  At  prefent  no 
Prince  claims  the  whole,  but  it  is  fhared  among 
feveral  petty  fovereigns.  The  Dukes  of  Wirtem- 
burg  have  a  greater  part  than  any  other :  the 
Auftrian  family  alfo  have  confiderable  territories 
and  States,  here,  as  well  as  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
Marquiffes  of  Baden,  and  the  Imperial  cities  claim 
the  remainder.  And  firft,  of  the  territories  of 
the  Dukes  of  Wirtemburg. 

The  duchy  of  Wirtemburg  is  bounded  by  the 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine  and  Franconia  on  the 
north,  by  the  bifhoprick  of  Augfburg  on  the 
eaft,  by  the  principality  of  Furftenburg  towards 
the  fouth,  and  by  Baden  on  the  weft,  being  a- 
bout  feventy  miles  in  length,  and  about  as  much 
in  breadth.  The  chief  towns  whereof  are,  i.  Stut- 
gard,  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  and  the  Duke’s 
ufual  refidence,  fituate  near  the  banks  of  the 
Ne clear,  forty  miles  eaft  of  Baden,  and  as  many 
fouth  of  Heidelburg.  The  Duke’s  palace  is  faid 
to  be  a  noble  ftrudfure,  and  the  gardens  about  it 
exceeding  fine  •,  but  the  private  houfes  of  the  ci¬ 
tizens  poor  wooden  buildings  ;  the  town  is  how¬ 
ever  much  reforted  to  on  account  of  it’s  baths, 
famous  for  their  healing  qualities.  2.  Tubingen, 
a  well-built  city,  twenty  miles  to  the  fouthward 
of  Stutgard,  at  prefent  moft  remarkable  for  it’s 
univerfity,  but  according  to  tradition,  was  once 
the  feat  of  the  Emperor  Caracalla,  who  here 
entertained  the  Germans  with  publick  games. 
3.  Reding,  or  Retlingen,  an  Imperial  city  under 
gen.  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg,  fituate 
in  a  plain  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tubingen,  of 
Hailbron.  which  I  meet  with  no  further  defeription.  4.  Hail- 
bron  ;  or  the  fountain  of  health,  fo  called  from 
the  virtues  of  it’s  medicinal  waters :  a  free  Impe¬ 
rial  city,  fituate  on  theNeckar,  in  a  pleafant  fruit¬ 
ful  country,  twenty-eight  miles  north  of  Stutgard 
befides  which,  it  is  faid,  there  are  in  this  dukedom 
This  fixty  cities,  an  hundred  and  fifty  great  towns,  fix 
duchy  po-  hundred  and  forty  villages,  and  fourteen  abbeys ; 
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and  the  country  in  general,  travellers  relate,  a- 
bounds  in  every,  thing  that  can  afford  profit  or 
pleafure  :  vines  flourilh  on  their  mountains,  and 
their  valleys  are  flocked  with  corn  and  cattle  ;  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  are  rich  in  mines,  and  their 
forefts  furnifti  variety  of  game.  The  title  of  this 
Prince  is  Duke  of  Wirtemburg  and  Teck,  Count 
of  Montbelliard,  Lord  of  Heidenham,  &c.  His 
office  in  the  Empire  is  to  carry  the  Imperial  ftan- 
dard,  which  is  Or,  a  baton  Sable  pointed  Argent, 
with  a  fpfead  eagle  Sable.  He  is  alfo  Great 


Huntfman  of  the  Empire,  and  joint  director  of 
the  circle  of  Suabia,  with  the  Biffiop  of  Con- 
ftance.  The  pedigree  of  this  Prince  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix,  with-  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the 
German  Princes. 

The  Dukes  of  Wirtemburg  have  the  privilege, 
it  is  faid,  that  there  lies  no  appeal  from  their 
courts  to  the  Imperial  chamber  ;  but  there  is  a 
fupreme  court  at  Tubingen,  confiding  of  five 
Gentlemen,  four  Doctors  of  civil  law,  and  four 
Burghers,  who  finally  determine  all  controverlies 
both  civil  and  criminal  :  and  a  confiftory  of  the 
clergy,  who  are  Proteftants,  that  with  fome  lay- 
affeffors  learned  in  the  ecclefiaftical  laws,  deter¬ 
mine  all  caufes  proper  for  their  cognizance.  The 
right  of  primogeniture  is  eftabliffied  in  the  family 
of  Wirtemburg,  as  in  the  reft  of  the  Empire  :  the 
younger  fons  having  fome  fmall  appennages,  and 
the  daughters  portions  in  money.  The  family  is 
divided  into  fevefal  branches,  viz.  Wirtemburg, 
Stutgard,  Neuftadt,  Montbeliard,  Oels,  Bernftadt 
and  Weilting,  of  which  none  have  the  privilege 
of  fitting  in  the  Imperial  Diets,  but  the  Dukes  of 
Stutgard  and  Montbeliard,  who  are  both  Pro¬ 
teftants. 

The  marquifate  of  Baden  is  bounded  by  the  Pa¬ 
latinate  of  the  Rhine  on  the  north,  by  the  Black 
Foreft  on  the  eaft,  by  Swifferland  on  the  fouth, 
and  by  the  Rhine,  which  divides  it  from  Alfatia, 
on  the  weft  :  being  about  ninety  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  but  not  above  twenty  in 
breadth  in  the  wideft  part.  The  chief  towns 
whereof  are,  1.  Baden,  the  capital  of  the  marqui¬ 
fate,  which  takes  it’s  name  from  the  multitude  of 
hot  baths  about  it,  faid  to  amount  to  near  three 
hundred  ;  fituate  in  the  latitude  of  forty-eight 
degrees,  fifty  minutes,  about  five  miles  from  the 
eaftern  bank  of  the  Rhine,  twenty-five  miles 
fouth  of  Heidelburg,  and  twenty  north  eaft  of 
Strafburg,  upon  a  mountainous  rocky  ground, 
which  renders  the  ftreets  very  uneven.  Thefe  baths 
are  Raiding  hot,  and  iffuing  from  rocks  of  fait  al- 
lum  and  brimftone,  tafte  ftrongly  of  thofe  mine¬ 
rals.  One  of  them,  called  the  Kettle,  boils  and 
bubbles  up  as  if  it  flood  over  a  hot  furnace.  A- 
mong  other  diftempers,  they  are  famous  for  cur¬ 
ing  the  cramp  and  gout,  on  which  account  there  is 
a  great  refort  of  quality  there  annually  from  Ger¬ 
many  during  the  whole  fummer.  The  only  pub- 
lick  buildings  here  mentioned  by  travellers  are,  the 
Marquis’s  palace,  and  the  caftle  built  on  an  ad¬ 
joining  hill.  2.  Durlach,  fituate  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain  on  the  river  Pfintz,  twelve  miles 
north  of  Baden,  and  twenty  fouth  of  Heidelburg, 
and  gives  a  title  to  the  Marquis  of  Baden  Dur¬ 
lach,  whofe  palace  far  exceeds  that  at  Baden,  be¬ 
ing  admired  for  the  magnificence  of  the  building. 
The  ftreets  alfo  are  ftrait  and  regular,  and  the 
private  houfes  ftately  and  uniform.  The  library, 
and  the  coins  and  medals  in  the  Marquis’s  cabi¬ 
net  are  worth  the  viewing.  3.  Stolhoffen,  a  little 
fortified  town,  naturally  lfrong  by  it’s  fituation  on 
a  morals,  lies  five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Baden,  and 
half  a  league  from  the  Rhine,  famous  for  the  lines 
thrown  up  here  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire. 
4.  Khiel,  fituate  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine, 
over  againft  Strafburg,  taken  by  the  French  in  the 
late  war,  but  reftored  to  the  Empire  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  5.  Pfortzheim,  a  fmall  city  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  rivers  Ens  and  Neckar,  twenty  miles 
fouth  of  Durlach,  called  anciently  Porta  Hyrcinia , 
being  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Foreft,  part  of  the 
Hercynian  wood.  6.  Baden  Weiller,  twelve 
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CHAP,  miles  fouth  of  Brifac,  where  are  feveral  hot  baths, 
XVI-  but  not  equal  to  thofe  of  Baden  already  mentioned. 
Hockburg,  Rotel,  Spanheim,  Sufenberg  and 
Muhlburg,  have  alfo  been  places  of  note  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  caftles  or  palaces  which  gave  titles 
to  fome  ancient  Princes  of  the  Empire,  and  are 
therefore  ftill  recorded  with  the  other  titles  of  the 
Marquiffes  of  Baden,  but  have  nothing  in  them 
to  deferve  a  particular  defcription  at  this  day  : 
the  caftle  of  Raftat  however,  which  (lands  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  the  northward  of  Baden,  ought  to  be  re¬ 
membered  on  account  of  the  peace  concluded 
there  in  the  year  1714. 

The  Marquifate  of  Baden  is  a  populous  fruitful 
produce  of  country,  abounding  in  corn  and  wine,  and  veni- 
the  Mar-  pon  an(j  wjj^  fowj  are  f0  plentiful  in  their  fo- 

refls,  that  it  is  the  ordinary  food  of  the  peafants. 
The  rivers  Rhine,  Ens,  Wirmbz  and  Phintz, 
which  water  this  country,  alfo  yield  them  plenty 
of  fifh  ;  and  they  have  woods  of  chefnuts  where 
they  feed  excellent  bacon-hogs.  Here  are  alfo 
quarries  of  marble  of  all  colours,  and  free  done, 
with  which  materials  the  natives  build  handfom 
houfes  at  a  fmall  expence.  They  have  alfo  fome 
agate  ;  and  export  great  quantities  of  hemp  and 
flax,  which  their  country  produces. 

The  houfe  of  Baden  is  divided  into  two  branch¬ 
es,  viz.  thofe  of  Baden-Baden  and  Baden-Dour- 
lach.  The  territories  of  the  Marquis  of  Baden- 
Baden  are  the  upper  marquifate  of  Baden,  part  of 
the  county  of  Eberftein,  half  the  county  of  Span¬ 
heim,  the  lordfhip  of  Ufenburg,  the  earldom  and 
caftle  of  Guntfburg,  and  the  fort  of  Khiel.  The 
territories  of  the  Marquis  of  Baden-Dourlach  are 
the  lower  marquifate  of  Baden,  the  marquifate 
of  Hochberg,  the  landgravate  of  Sufenberg,  the 
lordfhips  of  Baden-Weiler,  Rotelin,  Lahr  and 
Muhlberg.  Each  of  their  titles  are  the  fame, 
viz.  Marquis  of  Baden  and  Hochberg,  Land¬ 
grave  of  Sufenberg,  Count  of  Spanheim  and 
Eberftein,  and  Lord  of  Rotelin,  Baden-Weiler, 
Lahr  and  Muhlberg.  The  Princes  of  Baden-Ba¬ 
den  are  Roman  Catholicks,  and  thofe  of  Baden- 
Dourlach  Proteftants.  Their  refpeftive  pedigrees 
and  ilFue  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.  I  pro¬ 
ceed  next  to  the  defcription  of  the  Imperial  cities 
and  other  places  in  the  circle  of  Suabia  which 
have  not  been  treated  of  already. 

1.  Augfburg,  a  free  Imperial  city,  named  Au- 
gujia  Vindelicorum ,  from  Augustus  C^sar,  in 
whofe  reign  the  Romans  planted  a  colony  here 
amongft  the  Vindelini,  is  fituate  in  the  latitude  of 
forty-eight  degrees,  twenty-four  minutes,  near  the 
confines  of  Bavaria,  at  the  conflux'of  the  rivers 
Lech  and  Wardar,  fixty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ra- 
tifbon,  and  twenty-five  fouth  of  Donawert.  It 
is  a  large  populous  well-built  city,  efteemed  the 
capital  of  Suabia,  furnilhed  with  many  noble  foun¬ 
tains,  adorned  with  brazen  ftatues  of  ancient  He¬ 
roes  and  Emperors,  and  fome  valuable  monuments 
of  antiquity.  The  cathedral,  the  town-hall,  and 
the  two  arfenals,  are  magnificent  buildings ;  and 
their  hofpitals  much  admired  for  their  convenien- 
cy  and  large  endowments,  particularly  that  built 
by  the  family  of  theFuGGERS,  Lords  of  the  ad¬ 
jacent  country,  which  contains  an  hundred  and 
fix  houfes,  making  four  crofs  ftreets,  inhabited  by 
poor  people,  who  have  annual  penfions  fettled  on 
them.  The  mechanicks,  efpecially  the  goldfmiths 
of  this  city,  are  excellent  artifts,  and  their  work 
vended  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  There  are 
more  Lutherans  than  Papifts  in  this  town,  who 
live  in  a  tolerable  good  underftanding,  their  poor 
VOL.  II. 
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being  provided  for  in  the  fame  hofpitals  ;  and  to  CHAP, 
avoid  giving  offence,  it  is  faid,  the  Lutherans  XJ7- 
(land  with  their  hats  off  when  the  hoft  pafles  by.  ">uaDla* 
There  is  no  place  where  the  citizens  have  Inch  a  v 
variety  of  habits  as  here,  which  are  fo  regulated 
by  the  magiftrates  that  every  perfon’s  quality  and 
religion  may  be  known  by  their  drefs.  Here  it 
was  that  the  Proteftant  Princes  prefented  their 
confeflion  of  faith  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
in  the  Diet  held  anno  1530,  from  thence  called 
the  Augfburg  confeflion,  which  occafioned  a  civil 
war  in  the  Empire  that  lafted  fome  years  ;  but  it 
was  at  length  agreed  at  a  Diet  held  in  this  city  in 
the  year  1555,  that  the  Proteftants  fbould  enjoy 
the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  in  the  Empire. 

The  magiftracy  of  Augfburg  have  flnce  been 
compofed  of  about  an  equal  number  of  Prote¬ 
ftants  and  Papifts,  their  fenate  confiding  of 
twenty-three  Roman  Catholicks,  and  twenty-two 
Lutherans  ;  and  their  Common  Council  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty  of  each  ;  the  executive  power 
being  in  the  Senate,  and  the  legiflative  autho¬ 
rity  in  both  bodies.  The  fortifications  of  this 
town  do  not  appear  to  be  very  ftrong,  for  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria  took  it  in  the  year  1 704,  after 
a  fiege  of  thirteen  days :  and  upon  the  lofs  of  the 
battle  of  Hochftet  the  fame  year,  he  withdrew 
his  garifon  out  of  the  place,  as  not  thinking  it 
tenable,  whereupon  the  citizens  defired  the  con¬ 
federates  to  take  them  into  their  protection. 

The  next  moft  confiderable  city  in  Suabia,  is 
2.Ulm,anImperialcityalfofituateon  the  Danube, 
where  it  unites  with  the  Iller,  and  firft  becomes 
navigable  for  confiderable  veffels,  being  about  forty 
miles  weft  of  Augfburg.  The  town  is  large  and 
populous,  and  regularly  fortified  ;  but  what  is 
moft  admired  by  travellers  is  the  cathedral,  not 
to  be  equalled  in  Germany,  it  is  faid,  but  by  that 
of  Strafburg.  Here  are  abundance  of  exquifite 
mechanicks  alfo,  efpecially  in  clotk-work,  and 
the  town  has  a  brifk  trade  with  Bavaria  and  Au- 
ftria,  from  whence  they  receive  corn,  l'alt  and 
iron  by  the  Danube  ;  exporting  linen-cloth  and 
cottons  in  return.  The  government  of  this  city 
is  lodged  in  one  and  forty  Aldermen,  chofen  out 
of  the  nobility  and  the  principal  burghers ;  and  out 
of  the  nobility  they  annually  eleCt  two  bailiffs, 
who  prefide  in  their  councils.  The  Reformation 
prevailed  hereabout  the  year  1529,  the  magiftrates 
at  this  day  being  all  Lutherans,  as  are  moft  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  territories  belonging  to  this 
city  contain  no  lefs  than  forty  bailiwicks  and  lord- 
fhips,  moft  of  them  purchafed  by  the  city  of  the 
neceflitous  nobility  in  their  neighbourhood.  Ulm 
was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  in  the  year  1 702, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  quit  it  again  foon 
after  his  defeat  at  Hochftet  in  the  year  1704, 
whereby  the  city  recovered  it’s  liberties  again  •,  but 
was  miferably  ranfacked  by  that  Duke  while  he 
was  in  poffeflion  of  it.  3.  Bibrach,  another  an-  Bibrach. 
dent  Imperial  city,  which  (lands  on  the  riVer 
Rufs,  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Ulm,  in  a  fruitful  val¬ 
ley  encompafled  with  pleafant  fields  and  gardens  ; 
moft  remarkable  for  it’s  hot  bath,  which  brings  a 
great  concourfe  of  people  thither  annually  at  the 
feafon.  The  magiftrates  are  one  half  Proteftants 
and  the  other  Papifts,  and  the  inhabitants  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  both.  4.  Bucaw,  a  little  Imperial  city,  Bacaw. 
ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bibrach  ;  remarkable  for 
it’s  nunnery,  if  it  may  be  called  fuch,  when  all 
the  nuns,  except  the  Lady  Abbefs,  have  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  marrying,  and  are  all  of  noble  families. 

This  Abbefs  is  one  of  thofe  who  isaPrincefs  of  the 
10  U  Empire, 
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Empire,  and  has  a  vote  in  the  Diet  by  her  proxy. 
5.  Memminghen,  a  large  city  on  the  river  Bach, 
feventeen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bibrach  •,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  a  mixture  of  Lutherans  and  Papifts,  whofe 
principal  trade  is  in  linen,  cotton  and  paper,  the 
laft  efteemed  the  beft  in  Germany  •,  but  they  come 
farfhortof  the  French  and  Hollanders  in  the  paper 
manufacture.  6.  Leutkirk,  a  little  neat  Impe¬ 
rial  city,  on  a  fmall  river,  twelve  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Memminghen,  a  great  thoroughfare  from  Italy 
to  Germany  ;  the  magi  If  rates  and  people  being  a 
mixture  of  Lutherans  and  Papifts.  They  have  a 
tolerable  good  trade  in  linen-cloth,  corn  and  flax  ; 
and  the  citizens  have  the  privilege  of  digging  the 
mines  which  lie  about  the  place.  7.  Kempten, 
one  of  the  moft  ancient  cities  of  Germany,  for¬ 
merly  the  refidence  of  the  Dukes  of  Suabia,  made 
Imperial  by  Henry  IV.  who  granted  them  the 
privilege  of  fealing  their  inftruments  with  the 
lpread  eagle  of  the  Empire  half  Or,  half  Sable, 
crowned  with  the  Imperial  crown.  It  Hands  about 
fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Memminghen  on  the  fame 
road  from  Italy  ;  and  the  inhabitants  being  gene¬ 
rally  weavers,  have  a  good  trade  in  linen-cloth, 
as  they  have  alfo  in  fait,  which  is  brought  from 
Tyrol  and  Switzerland  hither,  and  vended  in 
Germany.  9.  Ifne,  or  Eifna,  fituate  on  a  little 
river  of  the  lame  name,  twelve  miles  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  Kempten,  formerly  a  Roman  colony,  as 
appears  by  an  old  marble  infcription,  purport¬ 
ing,  that  the  highway  between  this  city  and 
Kempten  was  repaired  by  Septimius  Seve- 
rus  and  M.  Antoninus.  They  have  nei¬ 
ther  corn,  wine  or  cattle  in  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  feldom  attempt  to  fow  any  thing 
but  beans,  oats,  rape-feed  and  flax  ;  all  other  ne- 
ceflaries  are  imported  from  Italy,  or  other  parts 
of  Germany.  It  is,  however,  faid  to  be  a  flourifh- 
ing  town,  and  well  built,  having  been  burnt 
down  in  the  laft  century.  10.  Lindaw,  an  Im¬ 
perial  city,  Handing  partly  on  the  continent,  and 
partly  on  an  ifland  in  the  Jake  of  Conftance, 
united  by  a  ftone  bridge  near  three  hundred  paces 
long  ;  remarkable  for  a  nunnery  governed  by  an 
Abbefs  who  is  aPrincefs  of  the  Empire,  and  is  So¬ 
vereign  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  nunnery. 
The  nuns  are  all  of  noble  families,  and  have  the 
liberty  of  marrying.  The  city  has  a  pleafant 
healthful  fituation,  and  by  the  lake  and  the  Rhine, 
which  runs  through  it,  has  an  opportunity  of  im¬ 
porting  and  exporting  merchandize  at  very  eafy 
rates.  The  magiftrates  and  moft  of  the  natives 
are  Lutherans.  11.  Bergentz,  or  Bregentz,  fitu¬ 
ate  alfo  on  the  lake  of  Conftance,  fives  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Lindaw,  formerly  a  great  city,  and  ftill 
the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name  ;  but 
at  prefent  an  inconsiderable  town.  12.  Ra- 
venlpurg,  or  Gravenfpurg,  twenty  miles  weft  of 
Leutkirk,  and  as  much  fouth  of  Bucaw  ;  a  well- 
built  Imperial  city,  Handing  on  a  little  river 
which  falls  into  the  lake  of  Conftance.  The 
town-hall,  and  fome  of  their  churches  faid  to  be 
handfom  ftrudtures  ;  and  there  is  a  watch  tower  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  with  an  infcription  on 
it,  importing,  that  the  old  tower  being  blown 
down  by  a  whirl-wind,  the  watchman  who  flood 
at  the  top  of  it  to  give  notice  of  the  time  of  the 
day  or  night  once  in  three  or  four  hours  by  a 
trumpet,  as  is  the  cuftom  in  other  German  towns, 
received  no  hurt  by  the  fall,  though  his  wife  and  fon 
were  both  killed.  13.  Altorf,  an  ancient  town 
two  miles  from  Ravenfpurg,  belonging  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  at  prefent ;  but  formerly  had  an 
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Earl  of  it’s  own,  from  whom  defcended  the  ancient 
Dukes  of  Bavaria,  and  the  prefent  Dukes  of  Brunf- 
wick  •,  and  here  flood  the  ancient  monaftery  and  cha¬ 
pel  of  St.  Oswald,  the  burying  place  of  theGuel-  ' 

phian  family.  Altorf  is  now  rhe  ulual  refidence  of  the 
Emperor’s  Lieutenant,  or  High  Commiftioner  for 
Suabia,  who  here  holds  acourt  ofjudicature,  and  re¬ 
ceives  appeals  from  the  Imperial  cities  in  this  Circle. 

14.  Wangen,  a  fmall  Imperial  city,  ten  miles  Wangen. 
north-eaft  of  Lindaw,  whofe  trade  is  chiefly  in 
flax  and  paper.  15.  Conftance,  or  Coftnitz,  Hi  led  Conftance. 
by  fome  the  capital  of  the  Imperial  Suabia,  fituate 
on  the  fouth- weft  part  of  the  lake  of  the  fame 
name,  in  the  latitude  of  forty-feven  degrees  ten 
minutes,  eight  miles  eaft  of  Uberlingen,  and  twelve 
weft  of  Bucaw.  The  lake  whereon  it  Hands,  now 
called  Conftance,  or  the  Bodenfea,  was  anciently 
named  Lncus  Brigantinus ,  from  the  city  Bregentz, 
above  mentioned,  fituate  upon  it.  This  is  the 
largeft  lake  in  Germany,  extending  one  and  twen¬ 
ty  miles  in  length,  and  eight  or  ten  in  breadth, 
the  country  bordering  upon  it  is  frequently  called 
Hegow.  The  Rhine,  which  runs  through  this 
lake,  hasfo  ftrong  a  current,  that  it  is  faid  it  does 
not  mix  with  the  waters  in  it.  The  town  of  Con¬ 
ftance  is  well  built,  populous,  and  finely  fituated, 
but  not  very  large  :  it  has  a  brifk  trade  from  the 
conveniency  of  water-carriage  along  the  lake  and 
the  Rhine.  It  retains  (till  fome  of  the  privileges 
of  an  Imperial  city  ;  but  the  Emperor  took  it  at 
the  reformation,  and  appointed  them  a  governor, 
on  account  of  their  refufing,  as  the  reft  of  the 
German  cities  did,  to  accept  of  the  Interim,  a 
fcheme  drawn  up  by  himfielf,  anno  1534,  for 
reconciling  the  Roman  Catholick  and  Lutheran 
principles.  The  Bifhop  of  this  place  is  a  Prince 
of  the  Empire,  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Circle  of  Suabia,  but  fuffragan  to  the  Archbifhop 
of  Mentz.  The  Emperor  Sigismund  called  a 
council,  in  the  year  1414,  for  preventing  a  fchifm 
in  the  church,  on  account  of  three  Popes  pre¬ 
tending  to  the  infallible  chair  at  the  fame  time, 
viz.  JoHN,\fet  up  by  the  Italians;  Gregory,  by 
the  French  ;  and  Benedict,  by  the  Spaniards  ; 
who  were  all  fummoned  to  attend  the  council  : 
however,  none  but  John  appeared  ;  and  finding 
an  inclination  in  the  council  to  make  him  a  pri- 
foner  he  fled  from  the  city  ;  but  being  apprehend¬ 
ed  at  Friburg,  and  brought  back,  he  was  depofed, 
and  committed  to  prifon.  The  fame  fentence 
pafted  againft  the  two  abfent  pretenders  ;  and 
Martin  V.  was  afterwards  elected  Pope;  in 
which  choice  the  Emperor  and  all  Chriftendom 
acquiefced.  In  the  eighth  feffion  of  this  council 
Dr.  John  Wickliff  of  Oxford,  and  his  doc¬ 
trines,  were  condemned  as  heretical,  and  his  bones 
ordered  to  be  dug  up  and  burnt,  forty  years  after 
his  death.  In  the  fifteenth  felfion  John  Huss 
was  condemned,  and  delivered  over  to  the  fecular 
power  to  be  burnt,  though  he  had  the  Emperor’s 
letters  of  fafe-conduft.  And  the  fame  fentence 
pafted  upon  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  was  likewife 
burnt  in  the  fame  city  ;  and  the  natives  ftill  Jliew 
the  place  to  (Dangers  who  vifit  them.  This  coun¬ 
cil  lafted  four  years,  during  which  time  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  there  were  in  this  little  city  four  Patriarchs, 
twenty-nine  Cardinals,  three  hundred  and  forty- 
fix  Archbiftiops  and  Bifhops,  five  hundred  and 
fixty-four  Abbots  and  Dodtors,  ten  thoufand  fe¬ 
cular  Princes  and  Noblemen,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  common  Whores,  and  three  hundred  and 
twenty  Fidlers,  16.  Buchorn,  fituate  on  the  fame  B.ichorn.. 
lake,  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Lindaw,  fo  called 
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from  the  woods  of  beeches  near  it,  formerly  fub-  The  four  forcft  towns  in  Suabia  alfo  belong  to  C’  H  a  p- 
jeft  to  it’s  own  Earl,  but  now  part  of  the  Auftrian  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  are,  1.  Rheinfeild,  a  ,  xvf* 
dominions,  and  made  dependent  on  the  city  of  fmallcity,  having  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  twenty-  uaoia' 
Uberlingen.  It  is  a  fmall  city,  but  has  a  pretty  eight  miles  fouth  of  Brifac,  and  eight  to  the  eaft- 
good  trade  by  means  of  the  lake,  their  veffels  con-  ward  of  Bade  in  Switzerland.  2.  Seckinghen,  in  towns, 
tinually  paffing  and  repairing  with  merchandize  an  illand  of  the  Rhine,  eight  miles  ealt  of  Rhein-  Rhein- 
between  Suabia  and  Switzerland.  17.  Uberlin-  feild.  3.  Laufenburg,  divided  into  two  parts  by  feild. 
gen,  a  city  on  the  Bodenfea,  or  lake  of  Conftance,  the  Rhine,  lituate  leven  miles  eaft  of  Seckinghen.  Suckin‘ 
twenty- feven  miles  north-weft  of  Lindaw,  fituate  And,  4.  Waldhuft,  or  Waldfhut,  lituate  on 


Ratolfzell 


on  the  top  of  a  rock,  and  furrounded  with  vine 
yards,  whole  fituation  feemed  fo  pleafant  to  the 
ancient  Dukes  of  Suabia,  that  they  made  it  their 
ufual  refidence.  It  has  at  prefent  a  pretty  brilk 
trade,  and  is  famous  for  it’s  mineral  waters,  which 
cure  the  ftone  and  other  diftempers,  and  in  twice 
or  thrice  wafhing  take  off  all  warts.  The  hof- 
pital  in  this  town  is  the  beft  endowed  of  any  in 
Suabia  •,  and  the  people  fo  rich,  that  they  con¬ 
tribute,  it  is  faid,  as  much  to  the  general  charges 
of  the  Empire  as  many  of  the  German  Princes. 
18.  Ratolfzell,  or  Celia  Ratolji,  which  communi¬ 
cates  it’s  name  to  that  part  of  the  lake  called  the 
Cellar-Sea,  on  which  it  is  fituated,  fubjeft  at  this 
day  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

Befides  the  principalities  and  towns  already  men¬ 
tioned,  I  find  the  following  are  deemed  part  of  the 


conflux  of  the  Schult  and  Rhine. 


,u  ghen. 
Laufen¬ 


burg. 


The  principality  of  Furftemburg  extends  feventy  Waldhuih 
miles  in  length,  lying  on  both  Tides  of  the  Danube,  £urliem' 
near  it’s  fource,  but  is  very  narrow  ;  the  chief 
town  whereof  is  alfo  named  Furftemburg,  fituate  and  city, 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river,  twenty  miles  north 
of  Schauffhaufen  in  Switzerland,  and  thirty-five 
eaft  of  Brifac.  The  village  of  Tone  Eflingen, 
where  the  Danube  riles,  is  fituate  in  this 
The  Prince  of  Furftemburg  is  a  Count  of 
pire,  of  a  very  ancient  family. 

The  county  of  Sultz  is  fituate  on  the  confines  Thecoun- 
of  Zurich  and  Schauffhaufen  in  Switzerland,  the  cy  ari<f 
chief  town  whereof  alfo  is  named  Sultz,  which  town  of 
gives  the  title  of  Count  to  the  Prince  of  this  Sukz’ 
county. 

The  county  of  Ems,  which  takes  it’s  name  Thecoun- 


county. 
the  Em- 


Burgaw 

rrrurqui- 

fate. 


Circle  of  Suabia  ;  1.  The  marquifate  of  Burgaw,  from  a  caftle  near  the  Rhine,  that  gives  title  to  a  tv  of 
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lying  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Danube,  extending 
thirty  miles  in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  the 
Burgaw  chief  towns  whereof  are,  1.  Burgaw,  fituate  on 
city.  the  Mindel,  twenty  miles  north- weft  of  Augf- 
Guntfburg  burg.  2.  Guntfburg,  a  fmall  city  on  the  Danube, 
eight  miles  north-weft  of  Burgaw,  with  a  caftle  ad¬ 
joining  to  it,  where  the  Imperial  Governor  refides 


long, 


Count  of  the  Empire,  lies  about  ten  miles  to  the 
fouthward  of  Bregentz,  being  about  ten  miles 
and  five  broad. 

The  county  of  Montfort,  twelve  miles  long,  Thecoun- 
and  fix  broad,  lies  to  the  fouthward  of  Ems,  on  of 
the  confines  of  St.  Gall  and  Appenzel,  and  gives  iV  omtorC- 
the  title  of  Count  to  the  family  of  Montfort. 

The  county  of  Waldburg  lies  fouth  of  Raven-  WaH'burg 


Nellen- 
burg  land- 
gravate 
and  city. 

Hohen- 
burg 
county 
and  city. 


Offen- 
burg,  &c. 

The  Brif- 
gow. 

Friburg 

city. 


2.  The  landgravate  of  Nellenburg,  fubj eft  alfo  fpurg,  extending  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  coanV- 


to  the  Emperor,  twenty-feven  miles  long  and 
twelve  broad,  the  chief  town  whereof  is  Nellen¬ 
burg,  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Uberlingen. 

3.  The  county  of  Hohenburg,  fituate  between 
the  duchy  of  Wirtemburg  and  the  principality  of 
Furftenburg,  about  twenty-four  miles  long  and 
twenty  broad  ;  the  chief  towns  whereof  are  Ho 


eighteen  in  breadth,  comprehending  the  lordfhips 
of  Walfee,  Wurtzback,  Friedburg,  Sheer,  and  the 
fine  caftle  of  Waldburg,  which  gives  a  title  to  the 
family  who  are  Princes  of  it. 

The  county  of  Konigfeck,  which  gives  title  to  Konfg- 
a  Count  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Guelphs,  lies  kck- 
to  the  north-weft  of  Waldburg,  the  chief  town 
henburg,  Rotenburg,  and  Willengcn,  fubjeft  to  whereof  is  of  the  fame  name,  an  open  place,  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria  •,  and  three  Imperial  or  free  which  travellers  give  no  further  defcription. 
cities  near  the  Rhine,  viz.  Offenburg  or  Offin-  The  county  of  Kirkburg,  of  which  the  town  Kirkburg, 
gen,  Zell,  and  Gongenback.  of  Kirkburg  is  the  capital,  gives  title  alfo  to  a 

4.  The  Brifgow,  fubjeft  alfo  to  the  houfe  of  Count,  and  lies  fouthward  of  Ulm,  being  about 
Auftria,  and  lies  near  the  Rhine,  between  Hohen-  eighteen  miles  long,  and  eight  broad, 
burg  and  Furftenburg  ;  the  chief  towns  whereof  The  principality  of  Mindelheim,  fituate  in  the  Mindel- 
are,  1.  Friburg,  fituate  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Algow,  between  the  bilhoprick  of  Augfburg  and  heimprin- 
Treifem,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Foreft,  the  abbacy  of  Kempten,  eighteen  miles  long,  and  clPaluy* 
thirty  miles  fouth  of  Strafburg,  efteemed  a  ftrong 
place,  and  very  populous.  The  mechanicks  here 

Marlborough;  with  which  the  late  Duke  was  ho¬ 
noured  on  the  viftory  he  obtained  over  the 
French  at  Hochftet,  and  the  heir  of  that  family 


are  expert  in  polilhing  precious  ftones,  found  in 
Lorrain  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  This 
town  has  been  more  than  once  taken  by  the  French 


t>’ 

ten  or  fifteen  broad,  for  the  breadth  is  various, 
now  gives  the  title  of  Prince  to  the  family  of 


in  the  late  wars  ;  but  furrendered  to  the  Impe-  is  thereby  entitled  to  a  feat  in  the  Imperial  Diet. 


Brifac 

city. 


rialifts  again  by  fubfequent  treaties,  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  treaty  of  Baden,  anno  1714,  and  is 
now  fubjeft  to  the  Emperor.  2.  Brifac,  ufually 
called  Old  Brifac,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  another 
town  oppofite  to  it  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the 
Rhine,  which  the  French  built  fome  few  years 
fince,  giving  it  the  name  of  New  Brifac.  The 
town  of  Old  Brifac  is  fituated  on  the  top  of  a 
round  hill,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  thirty  length,  and  eight  or  ten  in  breadth,  governed  by 


The  capital  of  this  principality,  which  gives  it’s 
name  to  it,  is  an  open  town,  fituate  eighteen 
miles  north  of  Memminghen,  and  twenty- five 
fouth  of  Augfburg. 

The  principality  of  PlohenzoJIern,  which  de-  Hohen- 
riyes  it’s  name  from  the  caftle  of  Zollern,  is  fi-  zollern 
tuated  between  the  principality  of  Furftemburg  FinciPa' 
and  the  duchy  of  Wirtemburg,  thirty  miles  in  1 


miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Strafburg,  and  ten  weft 
of  Friburg,  reckoned  a  ftrong  place,  but  taken  by 
the  French  in  the  year  1703,  after  thirteen  days 
open  trenches  ;  it  was  however  reftored  to  the 
Emperor  by  the  treaty  of  Baden,  anno  17 14, 
and  now  remains  in  his  poffcflion. 


it’s  own  Prince,  who  is  Chamberlain  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  Vicar  to  the  Eleftor  of  Brandenburg  in 
that  office.  The  chief  places  are  Fleckingen,  Ha- 
gerlach,  Sigmaringen,  and  the  caftle  of  Zollern  ; 
of  which  the  chief  is  Heck  ingen,  a  fmall  city, 
which  lies  between  the  Danube  and  the  Neckar, 
eight  miles  fouth  of  Tubingen. 


Heck  in¬ 
gen  city. 


The 
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THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF 


C  h  A  P.  The  principality  of  Oetingen  lies  between  the  terms  as  the  Emperor  thought  fit  to  impofe  upon  CHAP. 
XVII.  marquifate  of  Anfpach  and  the  duchy  of  New-  them.  The  Landgrave  Lewis,  fon  of  Phillip  Upper 
bUro-,  and  is  near  thirty  miles  long  and  eighteen  the  Magnanimous,  dying  without  iflfue,  anno  1604,  Rhine, 
broad,  the  chief  places  whereof  are  Oetingen,  Al-  divided  his  territories  between  his  two  nephews  1 - J 


Suabia. 


Oetingen 
princi 
ty  and 
town. 
Nordlin- 
gen  city. 


Maurice  and  Lewis;  and  Maurice  hav¬ 
ing  fhewn  an  inclination  to  Calvinifm,  he  pro¬ 
vided  by  his  will,  that  if  he  Ihould  endeavour  any 
alteration  of  the  eftablifhed  religion  in  his  territo¬ 
ries,  he  fhould  be  deprived  of  his  fhare  in  them. 
Maurice  neverthelefs,  foon  after  his  uncle’s 
death,  obliged  his  fubje&s  to  embrace  Calvinifm  ; 


Lowen- 

ftein. 


Grave- 

neck 


town. 

Egl  ingen 
town. 


UPPER 


XVIII 

Upper 

Rhine. 


pali-  lerheimb,  Wallerftein,Nordlinghen>  Dunkelpihel 
and  Gingen,  the  principal  whereof  are,  1.  Oetin¬ 
gen,  fituate  on  the  river  Wernitz,  fifteen  miles 
north-weft  of  Donawert.  2.  Nordlingen,  a  fmall 
Imperial  city,  on  the  river  Eyer,  eight  miles 
north  of  Blenheim,  famous  for  two  battles  fought 

there  in  the  years  1634  and  1646.  - 

The  county  of  Lowenftein  lies  near  the  river  whereupon  Lewis  appealed  to  the  Emperor,  and 
Neckar,  whofe  Sovereign  is  a  Count  of  the  Pala-  procuring  a  decree  againft  his  brother,  was  put 
tine  family.  into  P0^e^10n  °f  the  whole  landgravate  ;  where- 

The  county  of  Graveneck  lies  between  the  duchy  upon  Lutheranifm  was  again  eftablifhed,  and  con- 
of  Wirtemburg,  and  the  principality  of  Hohen-  tinued  fo  till  Ameli  a-E  l  j  z  a  b  e  t  h,  mother 
county  and  zo]Iern?  an(j  gives  a  title  to  a  Count  of  the  Em-  and  guardian  to  William  VI.  having  a  great 
pire,  who  is  Sovereign  of  it.  The  chief  places  in  landing  army,  compelled  the  natives  of  Hefie  to 
it  are  Eglingen,  a  fmall  city  near  Nordlingen,  and  profefs  Calvinifm  again,  about  the  year  1666,  as 
Graveneck,  a  large  open  town,  defended  by  a  greateft  part  of  this  country  do  at  prefent. 
caftle,  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  Count.  High  and  Low  Dutch  are  fpoken  indifferently  in 

Hefie,  occafioned  by  its  fituation  between  the  Up¬ 
per  and  Lower  Saxony;  for  in  the  Upper  Saxony 
yj  yj  y  High  Dutch  is  fpoken  in  the  greateft  purity,  and 

IV  rl  1  JN  lL,  Low  Dutch  generally  in  the  other. 

Hefie  is  divided  into,  1.  Hefie  Proper.  And,  2.  Divifion 
Veteravia,  or  the  Weterau.  In  Hefie  Proper  are,  of  th« 
CHAP.  XVIII.  1.  The  landgravate  of  Hefie-Cafiel.  2.  The  land-  C0Untl7- 

gravate  of  Hefie-Darmftat,  and  the  territories  be- 
Treats  of  the  Circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine ,  comprehend-  longing  to  the  other  branches  of  this  family.  3. 
ing  the  landgravates  of  Hejfe,  Wetter avia,  Alfatia ,  The  county  of  Waldeck.  4.  The  territories  of  the 
and  the  duchy  of  Lorrain.  abbeys  of  Fuld  and  Hirfchfield.  5.  The  county 

of  Solms.  6.  The  Imperial  cities  of  Wetflar  and 
CJH .  A^P.  r"T"A HE  Circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine  is  ufually  Friedburg. 

divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  1.  The  In  Hefie  Proper  the  chief  towns  are,  1.  Cafiel,  0^*- 
landgravates  of  Hefie  and  the  Wetterau.  the  capital  of  Haflia,  the  feat  of  the  Landgrave  or  towns. 

2.  The  landgravate  of  Alfatia.  And,  3.  The  duchy  Prince,  to  whom  it  gives  title,  fituate  on  the  river  Caflel. 
Heffe  of  Lorrain.  Fulda,  in  a  pleafant  fruitful  plain,  in  the  latitude 

landgra-  i.  Haflia,  or  Hefie,  is  bounded  by  Brunfwick  of  fifty-one  degrees  twenty  minutes,  forty  miles 
vate.  on  tbe  north  ;  by  Thuringia  towards  the  eaft  ;  by  fouth-eaft  of  Paderborn,  and  is  fuppofed  to  ftand 
The.fit“a"  the  river  Maine  and  Franconia  on  the  fouth  ;  and  in  the  place  where  Drusus  built  his  Caflellum 
by  the  bifhopricks  of  Mentz  and  Treves,  and  the  Cattorum.  It  has  at  prefent  four  churches,  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  on  the  weft  ;  extending  a-  principal  whereof  is  that  of  St.  Martin,  for-  ' 
bout  an  hundred  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  a-  merly  the  cathedral,  in  which  are  the  monuments 
bout  as  far  from  north  to  fouth.  of  the  Landgraves,  with  their  bufts  in  copper  and 

The  air  of  this  country  is  cold,  but  healthful,  marble.  The  ftreets  of  this  city  are  broad,  and 
and  in  fome  parts  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine,  efpe-  the  market-places  fpacious,  but  moftof  the  houfes 
dally  near  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Lech.  In  their  are  timber  buildings.  The  citizens  have  a  good 
plains  alfo  are  numerous  flocks  of  lheep,  which  trade,  efpecially  of  wool  and  woollen  manufaC- 
yield  the  fineft  wood  in  Germany,  which  is  bought  tures,  and  are  very  well  fupplied  with  provifions 
up  even  by  the  Englifh  merchants,  as  equal  if  not  of  all  kinds.  The  palace,  which  is  feparated  from 
preferable  to  their  own ;  but  great  part  of  the  the  reft  of  the  town,  is  ftrongly  fortified,  and 
country  however  is  covered  by  woods  and  forefts,  may  be  called  a  citadel ;  it  is  admired  for  the  many 
efpecially  towards  the  north,  which  are  well  flock’d  noble  apartments  within  it,  and  the  fine  profpedt 
with  deer,  and  all  manner  of  game :  and  in  their  it  has  of  the  adjoining  country,  there  being  no 
mountains  are  found  mines  of  copper  and  lead  that  lefs  than  fixty  large  towns  to  be  feen  from  its 
yield  a  confiderable  profit.  This  country  is  held  walls.  2.  Marpurg,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  Marpurg. 
to  be  anciently  the  feat  of  the  Catti,  mentioned  by  river  Lohn,  forty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Cafiel,  and 
Tacitus  in  the  firft  book  of  his  annals.  The  as  many  north-eaft  of  Frankfort  upon  the  Maine, 
Chriftian  religion  was  firft  planted  here  about  the  a  fortified  town,  and  defended  alfo  by  a  caftle. 
year  730,  by  Winefrid,  an  Englilh  Saxon,  Here  is  held  the  fupreme  court  of  juftice  for  all 
who  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  bilhoprick  of  the  natives  of  Cafiel,  who  may  appeal  from  other 
Mentz.  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  who  fuc-  jurifdidlions  to  this,  which  confifts  of  a  Prefident 
ceeded  to  the  landgravate  of  Hefie,  anno  1509,  e-  and  fix  Afiefiors.  Here  is  alfo  a  univerfity,  one 
ftablifhed  the  reformation  according  to  Luther’s  of  the  beft  in  Germany,  founded  about  the  year 
model;  and  in  the  year  1530,  he  formed  a  con-  1426.  3.  Darmftat,  the  capital  of  the  landgra-  Darmftat. 

federacy  of  the  Proteftant  Princes  at  Smalcald,  vate  of  that  name,  and  the  ufual  refidence  of  the 
for  the  defence  of  their  religion,  againft  the  Em-  Landgrave  of  Hefie-Darmftat,  fituate  on  a  fmall 
peror  Charles  V.  from  the  place  of  the  treaty  river,  ten  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Rhine, 
called  the  Smalcaldick  league.  But  the  Proteftant  and  fifteen  fouth  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main  ;  a 
Princes  had  but  ill  fuccefs  in  this  war,  the  Duke  fmall,  compadt  and  well-built  town,  and  the  Land- 
of  Saxony,  as  well  as  the  Landgrave  of  Hefie,  be-  grave’s  palace,  a  magnificent  ftrudture,  furrounded 
ing  made  prifoners,  and  obliged  to  fubmit  to  fuch  with  a  moft  elegant  garden ;  befides  which,  he 
3  >  has 
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has  two  other  country  feats,  about  two  miles  di- 
ftant  each  from  Darmftat,  either  of  them  fit  to 
entertain  a  Prince.  4.  The  little  town  of  Cat- 
zenellebogen,  which  communicates  its  name  to 
•  a  county  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  is  fituated 
ten  miles  eaft  of  Nafiau,  and  twenty  north-weft 
of  Mentz.  The  property  of  this  town  and  county 
was  long  difputed  between  the  Earls  of  Nafifau  and 
the  Landgraves  of  Hefie  ;  but  it  was  at  length 
furrendered  by  William  of  Naflau  to  Philip 
Landgrave  of  Hefie,  at  the  treaty  of  PafTau,  in 
confideration  of  fixty  thoufand  crowns,  though 
the  family  of  Naflau  ftill  retain  the  title  of  Counts 
of  Catzenellebogen.  5.  Smalcald,  fituate  on  a 
rivulet  of  the  fame  name,  fifty  miles  fouth- eaft  of 
Cafiel,  a  well-built  town,  and  confiderable  for  the 
iron-mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  which  em¬ 
ploy  vaft  numbers  of  finiths  and  artificers  in  this 
town,  the  iron  ware  made  here  being  vended  all 
over  the  Empire.  But  what  has  rendered  this 
town  moft  famous  is,  the  congrefs  of  the  Prote- 
ftant  Princes,  held  here  between  the  years  1530 
and  1538,  to  forma  confederacy  for  their  mutual 
defence  againft  the  Emperor  •,  in  which  they  had 
ill  fuccefs  at  firft,  but  at  length  procured  the  li¬ 
berty  of  profeffing  the  Lutheran  religion  in  their 
refpedive  territories.  6.  Schwalbach,  ten  miles 
north  of  Mentz,  famous  for  its  baths,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  accounts  of  them,  cure  almoft 
every  diftemper  •,  at  leaft  they  have  obtained  fo 
great  a  reputation,  as  to  draw  great  numbers  of 
the  German  nobility  and  gentry  hither  annually 
at  the  feafon.  From  one  of  the  fprings,  the  ftreams 
of  vitriol,  fulphur,  and  other  minerals  rife  with 
that  force,  that  they  will  almoft  choak  a  perfon 
who  holds  his  head  over  them  ;  and  though  the 
waters  feem  to  boil  continually,  they  are  fo  cold 
that  the  natives  ufually  cool  their  wine  in  them 
in  fummer.  At  certain  times  it  throws  up  it’s 
waters  with  that  vehemency,  that  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  the  fountain  is  emptied,  and  does  not  re¬ 
cover  it’s  ufual  quantity  of  water  in  fome  days 
after  •,  which  fudden  evacuation  is  faid  to  proceed 
from  a  violent  eruption  of  fubterraneous  fpirits, 
which  fometimes  burft  out  like  a  ftorm  of  wind. 
7.  Embs,  another  town  famous  for  it’s  baths,  im¬ 
pregnated  with  vitriol,  allum,  iron,  and  fulphur, 
which  cure  the  gout,  fhortnefs  of  breath,  weak- 
nefies  in  the  limbs,  and  a  multitude  of  other  dif- 
tempers.  8.  Rotenburg,  pleafantly  fituated  on 
the  river  Fulda,  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cafiel, 
confiderable  for  it’s  collegiate  church,  confifting  of 
a  Dean,  and  twenty  Canons,  richly  endowed. 
9.  Homburg,  twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  Cafiel, 
and  twenty  to  the  eaftward  of  Rotenburg.  10.  Alf- 
field,  fifteen  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Marpurg,  one  of 
the  ancienteft  towns  in  Hefie ;  but  taken  notice 
of  for  little  at  prelent  but  it’s  fine  ftadt-houfe. 

The  county  of  Waldeck,  which  geographers 
make  a  part  of  Hefie,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  bifhoprick  of  Paderborn ;  on  the  eaft  and  fouth 
by  other  provinces  of  Hefie  •,  and  on  the  weft  by 
the  territories  of  Cologn  ;  being  about  twenty- 
four  miles  in  breadth,  and  as  much  in  length.  It 
is  fufficiently  fruitful  in  corn,  and  has  wine  enough 
for  the  ufe  of  the  natives;  fome  mines  alfo  they 
have,  and  plenty  of  flieep  and  venifon.  The  chief 
town  whereof  is  Waldeck,  fituate  on  the  top  of 
high  hill,  thirty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Mar¬ 
purg;  other  towns  of  any  note  in  this  county  are 
Wildenburg,  Corbach,  and  Eyenburg. 

The  houfe  of  Hefie  is  divided  into  two  princi¬ 
pal  branches,  viz.  thofe  of  1.  The  Landgrave  of 
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Hefie  Cafiel ;  and  2.  The  Landgrave  of  Hefie  CHAP* 
Darmftadt.  XVIII. 

The  Houfe  of  Hefie  Caffe  comprehends  that  pPPer 
of  Hefie  Rh  infield,  as  that  of  Darmftadt  does  that  ^me* 
of  Hefie  Homburg.  1 

The  prefent  Landgrave  of  Plefie  Cafiel,  Fre¬ 
derick  King  of  Sweden,  was  born  the  1 6th  of 
April  1676;  knight  of  the  order  of  the  elephant 
and  of  the  black  eagle  in  1705  ;  made  lieutenant 
genera]  of  the  Dutch  army  in  1702;  general  of 
their  horfe  1707  ;  generaliffimo  both  by  land  and 
fea  of  the  armies  of  the  King  of  Sweden  in  1717; 

Regent  of  the  kingdom  in  his  ablence,  and  King 
of  Sweden  on  the  refignation  of  Queen  Ulrica 
in  1720.  He  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  iand- 
graviate  of  Hefie  Cafiel  in  1730. 

His  firft  wife  was  Louisa,  daughter  to  the 
late  King  of  Pruflia,  who  died  in  1705.  His  fe- 
cond  wife  was  Ulrica  Leonora,  Princefs 
royal  of  Sweden,  and  filter  and  heirefs  to  King 
Charles  XII.  of  that  kingdom,  to  whom  fhe 
fucceeded  in  1718;  but  two  years  after  fhe  re- 
figned  the  royal  dignity  to  the  Landgrave,  to 
which  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom  agreed.  They 
have  no  children  ;  and  the  King  has  lately  refign- 
ed  the  kingdom  to  the  Queen  again. 

The  Landgrave  of  Hefie  Cafiel’s  revenues  are 
upwards  of  120,000  1.  per  Annum.  It  is  com¬ 
puted  that  he  has  between  40  and  50,000  men 
in  his  dominions  able  to  bear  arms.  The  12,000 
men  we  had  in  our  pay  for  five  years  brought  him 
in  above  a  million  of  pounds. 

The  branches  of  Cafiel  and  Homburg  are  Cal- 
vinifts,  Darmftadt  Lutherans,  and  Rheinfelds 
profefies  the  Roman  catholick  religion  :  the  latter 
is  not  tolerated  in  the  dominions  of  the  other 
three  Princes,  except  in  the  fmall  principality  of 
Hirfchfeld. 

The  territories  of  theabbyof  Fuld,  fometimes  Fuld 
called  the  country  of  Buchen,  or  Fagonia,  lie  to  abbey  and 
the  northward  of  Hanau,  and  are  about  thirty  territory, 
miles  in  length,  efteemed  a  very  rich  country  ;  the 
chief  town  whereof  is  Fuld,  fituate  on  a  river  of 
the  fame  name,  forty  miles  to  the  eaftward  of 
Marpurg  ;  here  is  one  of  the  nobleft  monafteries 
in  Europe,  of  the  Benedidine  Order,  founded  by 
St.  Boniface,  in  the  year  744,  and  endowed  af¬ 
terwards  with  large  privileges  by  feveral  Empe¬ 
rors.  The  Abbot  is  a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  and 
takes  place  in  all  general  Diets  at  the  Emperor’s 
feet ;  he  is  Lord  both  of  the  town  and  country 
about  it,  and  Primate  of  all  the  Abbots  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  depends  immediately  on  the  Pope. 

The  great  church  dedicated  to  St.  Boniface  is 
efteemed  a  magnificent  ftrudure,  and  fliews  a  great 
deal  of  the  ancient  architedure.  They  have  a- 
mong  their  antiquities  three  manufcripts,  contain¬ 
ing  the  New  Teftament  compleat ;  the  four  E- 
vangelifts  diftind,  and  a  treatife  of  the  Trinity, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  were  all  written 
by  St.  Boniface.  Other  towns  of  any  note  in 
the  territory  of  Fulda  are  Hamelburg,  Brucke- 
nau  and  Hunfield. 

The  town  and  monaftery  of  Hirfchfield  ftand  Hirfch- 
twenty  miles  north  of  Fuld  upon  the  lame  river. 

This  convent  was  held  to  be  one  of  the  nobleft  •,n 
ftrudures  in  the  Empire.  The  territories  belong-  termcry* 
ing  to  it  are  about  twelve  miles  long,  and  as  ma¬ 
ny  broad  ;  but  thefe,  with  the  other  revenues  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  were  at  the  reformation  fecula- 
rized,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  Landgraves  of  Hefie 
enjoy  them  as  adminiftrators  of  Hirfchfield  to  this 
day :  for  it  feems  at  the  reformation,  when  any 
10  X  temporal 
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CHAP  temporal  Prince  feized  on  abifhoprick  or  abbey  in 
XYlII.  Germany,  he  called  himfelf  Adminiftrator  of  it: 
Kb  me  anc^  Proteftant  Princes  confederating  to- 

_ ,  gether,  procured  thefe  ecclefiaftical  eftates  to  be 

confirmed  to  them  by  fubfequent  treaties  with 
the  Emperor,  and  the  Catholick  Princes  of  the 
Empire. 

Solnrs  The  county  of  Solms,  fituate  on  the  fouth  of 

county  Hefl’e  Mafpurg,  is  fubjedt  to  it’s  own  Prince  •,  the 
and  town.  cjqef  town  whereof  is  of  the  fame  name,  fifteen 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Marpurg  :  the  caftle  of  Bruns- 
field,  fifteen  miles  to  the  louthward  of  Solms,  be¬ 
ing  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  Count.  The  Impe¬ 
rial  city  of  Wetfiar  Bands  on  the  river  Lohn, 
eighteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Marpurg,  and  is 
remarkable  for  little,  but  the  Imperial  chamber’s 
being  removed  hither  after  the  French  deftroyed 
Spire  ;  it  is  by  fome  placed  in  Weteravia,  as  well 
as  the  Imperial  city  of  Friedburg,  which  Bands 
fifteen  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Wetfiar,  and  twelve 
north  of ’Francfort,  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  hills, 
called  De  Hohe,  a  rich  town  of  good  trade  ;  where 
lome  of  the  German  Emperors  have  formerly 
refided  .  The  other  towns  of  moB  note  in  Hefie, 
are  Ziegenheim,  the  capital  of  a  little  county  of 
the  fame  name ;  Hazfield,  capital  alfo  of  a 
EHzhem,  county  .  prjtzlar,  Frankenburg,  Giefien,  Gra- 

burg,  &c.  nenburg,  Nidden,  Geraw,  St.  Goar,  Wied,  Sayn, 
Ifemburg,  Rumkel,  Efchwege,  Wilzenhaulen, 
Suntraand  Geyfmar. 

Veteravia,  I  come  next  to  that  part  of  Flefle  which  goes  un- 
ortheWe-  ^er  tiie  name  of  Veteravia,  or  the  Weterau, 
terau'  which  fome  reckon  a  diftindt  country  from  Flefle, 
the  Landgraves  being  Sovereigns  but  of  very  little 
of  it.  The  name  Weterau,  is  fuppofed  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  river  Wetter,  which  runs  thro’  part 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  bounded  by  Hefife  Proper 
on  the  north  ;  the  county  of  Reineck  on  the  eafl  ; 
by  the  river  Maine  on  the  fouth ;  and  by  the 
Rhine  on  the  wefl :  being  about  an  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth.  It  yields 
both  corn  and  wine,  and  is  by  fome  efleemed  one 
of  the  mofl  fruitful  countries  of  Germany;  the 
counties  of  Hanau  and  Naflau  take  up  the  greatefl: 
County  part  of  it.  The  county  of  Hanau  is  bounded  on 
and  town  t|ie  anc]  eaft  by  the  territories  of  the  abby 

of  anau.  ^  anc]  by  the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of 

Naflau  towards  the  wefl,  extending  north-eafi  from 
the  river  Maine  about  forty  miles,  and  is  about 
fifteen  in  breadth,  and  governed  by  it’s  own  Earl: 
the  chief  town  whereof  is  Hanau,  pleafantly  fi- 
tuated  on  the  river  Kuntz,  ten  miles  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  FYankfort;  the  town  is  well-built  and 
uniform,  and  has  a  very  good  trade,  and  the  for¬ 
tifications  about  it  are  after  the  modern  way. 
Budino-en  2-  Budingen  fituate  on  the  river  Soam,  five  miles 
and  Hem-  north  of  Hanau,  a  large  city  with  a  fine  caflle  be- 
burg.  longing  to  it,  the  capital  of  a  county  twenty 
miles  long  and  eight  broad,  fometimes  called  the 
Gclnhau-  county  °f  Upper  Ifemburg.  3.  Gelnhaufen,  an 
fen.  Imperial  city,  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of  Hanau, 
a  place  of  little  trade  at  prefent,  but  before  the 
civil  wars  in  Germany  of  fome  reputation,  being 
inhabited  by  many  of  the  German  nobility  and 
gentry. 

County  of  The  county  of  Naflau,  ftridtly  taken,  is  but  of 
Naflau.  fmall  extent,  but  in  the  Jafl  age  grew  up  into  a 
confiderable  principality,  by  the  acceflion  of  the 
counties  of  Weilburg,  Idftein,  Wifbaden,  Dillen- 
burg,  Beilflein,  Gleiburg,  Siegen,  and  Hadamar, 
which  together  are  ufualJy  called  the  county  of 
Naflau-Catzenellebogen.  The  feveral  diftridts  may 
be  known,  according  to  a  late  Writer,  by  their 
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different  foils  and  produdtions.  Dietz,  fays  he,  C  H  A>, 
is  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  yields  corn,  wine,  YVTTr 
and  venifon.  The  county  of  Wefterwalt  affords 
fat  paffures,  and  a  large  breed  of  cattle.  In  Sie¬ 
gen  and  Dillenburg  they  have  mines  of  iron,  lead, 
copper,  and  other  metals.  And  at  Frenduburg 
they  make  the  greatefl  part  of  the  fleel  which 
furnifhes  the  German  Empire.  The  chief  towns 
belonging  to  the  dominions  of  Naflau,  are, 

1.  Naflau-Naflovia,  a  little  town  and  country,  Naflau 
fituate  on  the  river  Lohn,  eight  miles  eafl  of  the  town. 
Rhine,  and  twelve  fouth-eaft  of  Coblentz,  hereto¬ 
fore  the  feat  of  the  firft  branch  of  the  family  of 
Naflau.  2.  Dillenburg,  which  gives  name  to  a  Dillen- 
county  fituate  on  the  river  Dilla,  from  whence  it  burS- 
derives  it’s  name,  fixteen  miles  weft  of  Marpurg, 
defended  by  a  caftle  which  ftands  upon  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  hill,  formerly  the  feat  of  the  Counts  of  Dil¬ 
lenburg,  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Naflau  ;  it  is 
a  town  of  fome  trade,  which  confifts  in  cattle  and 
woollen  manufactures.  3.  Siegen,  the  capital  alfo  Siegen. 
of  a  county,  fituate  on  a  high  rock,  and  regularly 
fortified,  thirty  miles  north-eaft  of  Naflau,  gives 
a  title  to  another  branch  of  this  family  ;  here  is  a 
univerfity,  and  an  academy  for  training  up  young 
gentlemen  in  martial  exercifes,  and  a  little  diftance 
from  the  city  is  a  very  good  iron-mine.  4.  Her-  Herborn. 
born,  two  or  three  Englifh  miles  below  Dillen¬ 
burg,  on  the  fame  river,  an  univerfity  alfo,  which 
has  fome  few  exhibitions  for  poor  fcholars  fettled 
on  the  diflolution  of  monafteries  at  the  reforma¬ 
tion  :  the  citizens  have  a  tolerable  trade  in  woollen 
cloth,  which  is  wrought  here.  5.  Beilftein,  an  Beilflein. 
old  town,  which  gives  name  to  a  county,  and 
was  the  inheritance  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Naflau,  fituate  among  rocks  and  moun¬ 
tains,  about  ten  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Herborn. 

6.  Dietz,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  z’ 
Lohn,  ten  miles  eafl:  of  Naflau,  the  capital  alfo 
of  a  county.  7.  Wifbaden,  the  capital  of  a  county,  Wisba' 
fituate  five  miles  north  of  Mentz,  and  twenty  cien* 
fouth-eaft  of  Naflau,  not  very  large,  but  much 
frequented  on  account  of  it’s  baths.  In  thefe  wa¬ 
ters  there  may  very  fenfioly  be  difeerned  by  the 
tafte  four  minerals,  as  fulphur,  allom,  fait,  and 
falt-peter  ;  the  firft  of  which  is  moft  predominant, 
and  renders  the  waters  as  hot  as  any  in  Germany. 

8.  Hadamar,  twenty  miles  north  of  Mentz,  gives  Hadamar. 
title  to  a  Prince  of  the  family  of  Naflau.  The 
other  towns  mentioned  by  travellers  in  Naflau, 
are  Idftein,  Weilburg,  and  Flager,  but  of  thefe  I 
meet  with  nothing  particular.  Flaving  taken  a 
view  of  the  towns  in  Hefie  and  Weteravia,  it 
may  be  proper  to  enquire  into  the  families  of  thofe 
Princes  to  whom  moft  of  them  arc  fubjedf,  and 
thefe  are  the  Princes  of  Flefle  and  the  Princes  of 
Naflau. 

The  Princes  of  Flefle  anciently  enjoyed  no  other  Family  of 
title  than  that  of  Schelt-Graven,  or  the  loweft  Hefie- 
degree  of  Counts ;  the  country  cfHefle  being  then  Caffel. 
part  of  the  principality  of  Thuringia.  Lewis  III. 
was  firft  created  Landgrave  of  Hefle :  Philip 
the  Magnanimous  of  this  family  formed  the  Smal- 
caldick  league  above  mentioned  about  the  year 
1537,  being  a  confederacy  of  all  the  Proteftant 
Princes  of  the  Empire  againft  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  Charles,  the  late  Landgrave 
of  Hefle-Caflel  was  efteemed  a  very  brave  Prince  ; 
he  was  a  general  in  the  confederate  army  in  the 
war  between  the  allies  and  France,  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.  between  whom  and  the  Land¬ 
grave,  there  feemed  to  be  very  great  intimacy. 

This  Prince  was  born  anno  1654,  and  married 
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Mary- Amelia,  lifter  to  Casimir  late  Duke  of 
Courland,  anno  1673  ;  by  whom  he  had  iiTne Fre¬ 
derick,  the  prefent  Landgrave  of  HeiTe  Cafiel 
and  King  of  Sweden,  and  born  anno  1 676,  and  mar¬ 
ried  1699,  to  Sophia-Charlotte,  daughter 
to  the  late  Eleftor  of  Brandenburg  ;  fince  whofe 
death  he  married  the  Princefs  Ulrica  Eleo¬ 
nora,  now  Queen  of  Sweden,  anno,  17 15,  and  at 
her  requeft  was  chofen  King  of  Sweden,  anno  1720, 
but  has  no  ifTue  either  by  his  former  confort  or  this : 
He  is  the  eldeft  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Heffe- 
CalTel,  who,  next  to  the  Branclenburger,  have 
been  the  greateft  patrons  of  Calvinifm  in  the  Em¬ 
pire  ;  but  upon  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  of  Swe¬ 
den,  he  was  compelled  by  the  States  to  renounce 
Calvinifm,  and  fwear  to  promote  Lutheranifm 
with  equal  zeal ;  and  this  I  do  not  fee  many  Prin¬ 
ces  of  that  perfuafion  fcruple  when  there  is  a 
crown  in  view,  tho’  till  intereft  open  their  eyes, 
they  perfecute  the  Lutherans  with  as  much  paf- 
fion  as  they  would  a  Papifl  or  an  infidel :  the  ter¬ 
ritories  poflefled  by  this  Prince  are  the  lower  land- 
gravate  of  Heffe,  in  which  are  Cafiel  Zigenheim, 
and  the  lordlhip  of  Plefs.  2.  Marpurg  in  the 
upper  landgravate.  3.  The  principality  of  Hirfch- 
field.  4.  Part  of  the  county  of  Catzenellebogen. 
5.  The  county  of  Scawenburg.  6.  Smalcald  in 
the  county  of  Henneburg.  And  7.  the  bailiwicks 
of  Rottenburg  and  Saxenhagen. 

Another  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Hefie  is  that  of 
the  Langrave  of  Hefie  Darmftat,  a  little  inferior 
in  point  of  territories  to  that  of  Hefle  Cafiel,  for 
the  prefent  Landgrave  of  Hefle  Darmftat  poflefies, 

1.  the  upper  landgravate  in  which  are  Giefien, 
Butzbach,  Aendorff,  Battenburg,  Gleunda,  Blam- 
kerftein,  Frankenau,  Gera,  Grunburg,  and  Ko- 
nigfburg.  2.  The  county  of  Nidda.  3.  The 
lordlhip  of  Itter.  4.  The  upper  part  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Catzenellebogen,  in  which  lies  Darmftat. 
And  5.  the  county  of  Dietz. 

A  third  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Flefie  is  Rhin¬ 
field  ;  this  Prince  poflefies  part  of  the  lower 
county  of  Catzenellebogen,  viz.  Rhinfield,  St. 
Goar  and  Gevernhaufen,  the  bailiwicks  of  Re- 
chenburg,  Florultein  and  Braubach,  with  Rotten- 
berg  and  it’s  diftridt. 

The  fourth  branch  of  this  houfe,  is  that  of 
Hefle  Homburg  which  poflefies,  1.  Homburg 
with  it’s  territory.  2.  Wevelingen  and  Helmftadt 
with  it’s  dependencies.  And  3.  Binghleim.  There 
are  ftill  fome  other  branches,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Hefle  in  the  ap¬ 
pendix  ;  I  fhall  only  take  notice  here,  that  the 
branch  of  Darmftat  are  Lutherans,  and  that  of 
Rhinfield,  Papifts  •,  that  of  Homburg,  as  I  take  it, 
are  Lutherans  ;  as  for  the  eldeft  branch  of  Hefle 
Cafiel  it  has  been  already  obferved,  that  they  have 
been  for  many  years  zealous  Calvinifts  till  the 
prefent  Prince  thought  fit  to  embrace  Luthera¬ 
nifm,  in  order  to  mount  the  throne  of  Sweden. 

The  arms  of  Hefle  Cafiel,  and  Hefle  Darmftat 
are  Azure  a  lyon,  part  Argent  part  Gules,  for 
Hefle.  Or,  a  leopard.  Gules  armed  and  crowned, 
Azure  for  Catzenellebogen.  Gules,  two  lions 
fpotted  like  leopards  languid  and  armed,  Azure 
for  Dietz. 

The  family  of  Nafiau  is  agreed  to  be  very  an¬ 
cient,  and  fome  are  fo  zealous  for  it’s  antiquity, 
that  they  relate  that  two  brothers  of  this  family  at¬ 
tended  Caefar  in  his  conqueft  of  Gaul ;  but  how¬ 
ever  that  be,  credible  hiftorians  give  an  account 
of  oneOTHO  of  Nafiau  made  Earl  of  Guelder- 
landin  the  year  1079.  The  late  King  Wil- 
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liam  defeended  from  another  Otho,  whole  CHAP, 
fon  Henry,  about  the  year  1190,  added  Dillen-  XVjII. 
burg,  Wifbaden  and  Idftein,  to  the  territories  of  UpPe: 
his  grandfather  Walleran,  which  leems  to  be  ^ime- 
the  ancient  name  of  the  family  :  Nafiau  was  the  '  ’ 

name  of  the  caftle  or  palace  only  where  the  el- 
deft  branch  refided.  From  William  Wal¬ 
leran  of  the  branch  of  Dillenburg,  fays  a  late 
writer,  came  the  fecond  branch  of  Nafiau  O- 
range,  which  ended  in  William  III.  King  of 
England  ;  and  from  him  alfo  proceeded  John  of 
Naflau  who  eftablifhed  the  proteftant  Religion  in 
his  territories,  and  died  anno  1606,  from  whom 
defeended  the  prefent  Prince  of  Naflau  Friefland, 
whom  the  late  King  William  left  his  heir 5 
but  I  do  not  defign  here  to  give  the  entire  pedi-= 
gree  of  the  Naflaus,  which  will  be  found  amongft: 
the  reft  of  the  German  Princes  in  the  appendix, 
only  it  may  be  proper  juft  to  mention  the  molt 
confiderable  branches  of  it  now  being,  which  are 
thofeof  Naflau  Dietz,  Naflau  Dillenburg,  Naflau  ' 
Hadamar,  Naflau  Saarbruck,  and  Naflau  Siegen, 
the  laftof  which  are  Papifts. 

The  arms  of  the  princes  of  Nafiau,  are,  r.  A-*  Arms  of 
zure  fprinkled  with  billets,  Or,  a  lyon  of  the  Naffau. 
fame  languid  for  Naflau.  2.  Or,  a  lyon  gules 
crowned,  and  languid  Argent  for  Catzenellebogen. 

3.  Gules,  two  lyons,  or,  leopard- wife  for  Dietz. 

This  houfe  has  formed  three  principal  branches, 
thofe  of 

I.  Orange,  extinft  in  King  William  III. 
of  Great  Britain. 

II.  Dillenburg,  divided  into  the  branches  of, 

1.  Sigen,  catholick  and  proteftant. 

2.  Dillenburgh. 

3.  Dietz,  which  is  called  Naflau  Friefland, 
or  Orange. 

(4.  Hadamar,  extindl  in  1711.) 

III.  Saarbruck,  divided  into  the  families  of 
the  counts  of  Idftein,  Weiiburgh,  Ottweiler, 
and  Ufingen. 

The  Prince  of  Naflau-Dietz,  Friefland,  or 
Orange. 

W  ILLI AM-C  H  A  R  L  E  S-H  E  N  R  Y-F  R  I  SO,  bom 
the  2 1  ft  of  Auguft  1 71 1.  He  married  Anne, 

Princefs  Royal  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  14th 
of  March  1734.  She  was  delivered  after  a  long 
dangerous  labour  of  a  Princefs,  who  died  in  the 
birth :  the  corps  was  prefenly  laid  on  a  bed  of 
ftate,  and  ordered  to  reft  there  three  days  for 
the  view  of  the  people  ;  it  was  afterwards  carried 
to  Delft,  and  there  interred  in  the  burying-place 
of  the  family. 

The  Prince’s  father  was, 

J  oh n-W  1  l  l  1  a m-Fr  1  so,  born  in  1687, 

Prince  of  Naflau-Dietz,  Stadtholder  of  the  two 
provinces  of  Friefland  and  Groningen,  and  one 
of  the  Dutch  generals  in  the  late  war:  he  died 
in  1 71 1.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Landgrave  of  Hefie-Cafiel,  by  whom  he  had 
thefe  two  children. 

1.  Charlo  tte-Am  elia,  born  the  2d 
of  October  1710  j  in  1727,  married  to  the  here¬ 
ditary  Prince  of  Baden-Durlach.  He  died  in 
1732,  leaving  only  one  fon. 

2.  The  Prince  of  Orange. 

I  come  next  to  deferibe  the  landgravate  of  AI- 

fatia,  another  part  of  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine  •,  as  to  the  Palatinate,  though  part  of  it  be 
deemed  within  this  circle,  yet  as  much  the  grea¬ 
ter  partis  comprehended  within  the  circle  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  I  choofe  to  deferibe  it  all  together 
when  I  come  to  that  circle,  rather  than  diirnem- 
1  ber 
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ber  the  territories  belonging  to  the  Palatinate. 
Alfatia,  or  Elfafs,  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  river  Ell,  which  runs  through  it,  though 
Sherringham  fuppofes  this  to  be  a  part  of  the 
territories  of  the  ancient  Saxons,  and  to  be  called 
Edelfaffen,  as  the  richeft  and  pleafantefl  country 
the  Saxons  were  mafters  of  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the 
foil  giving  fome  colour  for  this  opinion.  It  is 
bounded  by  the  county  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  on 
the  north,  by  the  circle  of  Suabia,  from  which  it 
is  feparated  by  the  river  Rhine  on  the  eaft,  by 
SwifTerland  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  dutchy  of 
Lorrain  on  the  weft  ;  and  has  been  contended  for 
by  the  French  and  Germans  for  an  age  paft  with 
the  utmoft  fury  ;  but  is  now  entirely  under  the 
dominion  of  the  French.  As  I  have  defcribed 
the  bounds  of  the  Brifgow,  and  fome  other  ter¬ 
ritories  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  which 
were  heretofore  look’d  upon  as  part  of  Alface  ;  but 
as  late  treaties  of  peace  have  made  the  Rhine  the 
boundary  between  France  and  the  Empire,  it 
fee  ms  much  better  to  treat  of  the  territories  on 
each  fide  of  the  Rhine  as  diftindt  provinces  :  the 
extent  of  this  country  from  north  to  louth  is  a- 
bout  an  hundred  miles,  and  the  breadth  at  a  me¬ 
dium  about  twenty  five,  tho’  in  fome  places  it  is 
lefs,  and  at  others  it  is  more  than  thirty. 

The  foil  is  exceeding  rich,  producing  plenty  of 
corn  and  wine.  Their  hills  are  covered  with 
chefnut  groves,  and  afford  alfo  great  quantities  of 
copper,  lead,  and  other  minerals,  and  the  mea¬ 
dows  and  paftures  are  fcarcely  to  be  equalled  ; 
add  to  which  the  agfeeablenefs  of  the  climate,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  with  the  conveniency 
of  the  river  Rhine,  which  runs  the  whole  length 
of  it,  and  it  will  not  feem  altogether  unworthy 
of  the  blood  and  treafure  which  have  been  fpent 
in  the  long  wars  between  the  Empire  and  France, 
the  one  to  defend  their  poffelfion,  and  the  other 
to  make  a  conqueft  of  it.  The  whole  country  is 
ufually  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Alface. 
The  chief  towns  in  the  Lower  Alface  are, 

i.  Strafburg,  dim  Argent  or  alum,  pleafantly  fi- 
tuated  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  rivers  Ill  and  Breufch,  which  a  mile  below 
fall  into  the  Rhine,  lying  in  the  latitude  of  for¬ 
ty-eight  degrees  forty  minutes,  and  near  eight  de¬ 
grees  of  longitude  to  the  eaftward  of  London,  a 
free  Imperial  city,  till  it  was  treacheroufly  fur- 
prized  by  the  .French  King  in  the  year  1682. 
The  trade  of  this  place  was  great  and  flourifhing, 
and  the  people  enjoy’d  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religion,  which  was  generally  Lutheran,  till  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  France  •,  but  with  their  li¬ 
berties  their  trade  is  much  declined  ;  fcarce  any 
thing  is  improved  of  late  but  the  fortifications, 
which  the  French  have  made  as  fine  as  poffible,  it 
being  the  molt  coniiderable  frontier  town  they 
have  on  the  fide  of  the  Empire.  The  town  is  of 
a  large  circumference,  and  fo  well  built,  that  my 
author  fays  the  houfes  of  the  magiftrates  and  mer¬ 
chants  are  fit  to  entertain  Princes  ;  and  over  the 
rivers  which  run  through  it  are  laid  many  hand- 
l'ome  bridges.  It  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  fubjedt  to  the 
Archbilhop  of  Mentz.  Upon  the  reformation  the 
Bilhops  and  Canons  were  expelled,  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  Cotholicks  had  only  one  little  church  left 
them  :  but  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  Popery,  with  the  Bifhops  and  Canons,  were 
reftored,  after  they  had  been  dilpoffefs’d  upwards  of 
an  hundred  years,  though,  as  I  have  been  inform’d, 
the  French  do  ftill  tolerate  the  Proteftant  religion 
here.  Travellers  who  pafs  through  this  city  ad- 
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mire  the  contrivance  of  their  publick  granaries,  Cl H  A _P 
ftore-houfes,  wine-cellars,  ftadt-houfe,  arfenal  and  A  ' ‘ 
cathedral,  the  laft  of  which  is  efteem’d  one  of 
the  wonders  of  Germany,  and  defcribed  at  large 
in  a  treatife  on  purpofe,  by  Os.  Schad^us,  an¬ 
no  1617.  The  height  of  the  tower  is  four  hun¬ 
dred  eighty-nine  feet,  and  eight  juncles  of  ad¬ 
mirable  workmanfhip,  and  has  a  pair  of  folding- 
gates  of  brafs  at  the  weft-end  ;  but  what  is  moft 
admired  is  the  great  clock,  wherein  is  a  celeftial 
globe,  with  all  the  motions  of  the  planets,  fixed 
ftars,  &c.  behind  which  there  is  a  perpetual  alma¬ 
nack,  wherein  the  day  of  the  month  is  pointed 
at  by  a  ftatue  {landing  by.  The  hours  are  crow’d 
by  a  cock,  and  afterwards  ftruck  on  a  bell  by  an 
Angel  ;  not  far  from  which  (lands  another  Angel 
with  an  hour-glafs  in  his  hand,  which  turns  round 
as  foon  as  the  clock  has  done  ftriking.  The  firft 
quarter  is  ftruck  by  a  child  with  an  apple,  the 
iecond  by  a  young  man  with  an  arrow,  the  third 
by  a  full- aged  man  with  a  tip-ftaff,  and  the  fourth 
by  an  old  man  with  his  cane.  On  the  out-fide 
of  the  church  are  fhewn  the  increafe  and  de- 
creafe  of  the  moon,  with  the  motion  of  the  fun 
through  all  the  figns  of  the  zodiack,  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  other  curiofities,  which  may  be  feen  at 
large  in  the  treatife  above-mention’d.  An  univer- 
fity  was  founded  here  by  the  Proteftant  magiftrates 
about  the  year  1538,  on  which  the  Emperor  Fer¬ 
dinand  II  conferr’d  many  great  privileges  and 
immunities.  A  late  writer  obferves,  that  the  wo¬ 
men  of  this  place  are  exceeding  handfome,  but 
as  remarkable  for  their  odd  fantaftical  dreffes  as 
for  their  beauty. 

By  the  laft  treaty  of  peace  at  Raftat,  concluded 
anno  17 1 4,  and  by  feveral  former  treaties,  Straf¬ 
burg  is  confirm’d  to  France  by  the  Emperor  ; 
but  then  it  is  thereby  provided  that  Fort  Keihl, 
eredted  by  the  French  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Rhine,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  Strafburg, 
fhall  be  yielded  up  to  the  Empire  ;  and  as  to  the 
Fort  of  Pile,  and  others  eredted  in  the  iflands  of 
the  Rhine  near  Strafburg,  that  they  fhould  be  en¬ 
tirely  razed,  and  never  be  re-eftablifhed  by  either 
party  for  the  future,  and  that  the  navigation  and 
ufe  of  the  river  Rhine  fhould  remain  free  and 
open  for  the  fubjedls  of  either  fide.  2.  Zabern,  Zabern. 
or  Savern  Elfas,  fo  called  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
another  Zabern  in  the  Palatinate,  fifteen  miles 
north-weft  of  Strafburg,  of  which.  I  meet  with  no 
other  defcription  than  that  it  is  defended  by  a 
ftrong  caftle  fituate  on  the  top  of  an  adjoining 
rock,  where  the  Bifhops  of  Strafburg  ufed  to  hold 
their  courts.  3.  Haguenau,  a  ftrong  town,  fitu-  Haguenau 
ate  ten  miles  to  the  weftward  of  the  Rhine,  and 
fourteen  north  of  Strafburg,  formerly  a  free  Impe¬ 
rial  city,  but  taken  by  the  French,  and  fince  con¬ 
firm’d  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Weftphalia  and 
other  fublequent  treaties.  4.  Fort  Lewis,  fituate  F  r 
ten  miles  eaft  of  Haguenau,  on  an  ifland  in  the  °r  cw" 
Rhine,  aimed  over  againft  Baden,  built  by  Lew¬ 
is  XIV,  and  confirm’d  to  him  by  treaties  with 
the  Emperor,  particularly  by  the  laft  treaty  of 
Raftat  anno  1714.  5.  Weiffemburg 

an  Imperial  city,  but  now  alfo  fubjedt  to  the  burg 
French,  fituate  on  the  river  Lutra,  ten  miles  weft 
of  the  Rhine,  and  fixteen  north  of  Haguenau. 

6.  Landau,  fituate  on  the  Quiech,  ten  miles 
north-eaft  of  Weiffemburg,  on  the  confines  of 
the  Palatinate,  and  formerly  reckon’d  a  part  of  it. 

The  fortifications  of  this  town  are  as  fine  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground  will  admit,  and  the  confe- 
quence  of  poftefting  it  efteem’d  fo  confiderable 

both 
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CHAP,  both  by  France  and  the  Empire,  that  it  was  taken 
xvn-  and  retaken  five  or  fix  times  during  the  la(t  war, 
Upper  with  a  vaft  expence  of  blood  and  treafure.  The 
Rhine.  prench  laft:  made  themfelves  matters  of  it  on  the 
20th  of  Auguft:  N.  S.  anno  1713,  after  about 
two  months  open  trenches,  the  Germans  being  in 
no  condition  to  relieve  it  after  they  had  feparated 
from  their  allies;  and  the  place  was  confirmed  to 
the  French  by  the  enfuing  treaty  of  peace  at  Ra- 
ftat.  Tho’  I  don’t  doubt,  if  ever  there  fhould 


and  iron,  but  mod  iron;  and  their  flilt-fprings  CHAP* 
are  fo  numerous,  that  it  is  faid  the  Duke  draws 
a  revenue  of  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns  per  pfFer 
annum  from  them.  The  principal  rivers  are,  1.  lv  line‘ 
The  Macs,  or  Meufe.  2.  The  Mofelie.  3.  The  ^  v 
Sar.  4.  The  Meurte.  5.  The  Soame.  6..  The 
Selle.  7.  TheVoloy.  And,  8.  The  Maidon. 

Lorrain  is  ufually  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  Divifion 
1.  Lorrain  Proper.  2.  The  duchy  of  Bar,  or  Bar-  of  the 
le-Duc.  And,  3.  French  Lorrain  and  Bar,  which  couruiy- 


happen  a  rupture  between  France  and  Germany 
again,  or  the  Germans  fhould  meet  with  a  fa¬ 
vourable  conjundture,  they  would  endeavour  the 
recovery  not  only  of  Landau,  but  of  Strafburg, 
and  all  the  other  ftrong  towns  in  Alface ;  for 
when  Princes  are  forced  by  the  neceftity  of  their 
affairs,  as  they  term  it,  to  give  up  and  difmem- 
ber  part  of  their  territories,  they  feem  to  think 
however  that  their  rights  can  never  be  extinguifhed 
by  fuch  forced  ceflions,  and  make  no  manner 
of  fcruple  of  repofifefTmg  them  again,  whenever 
Drufen-  an  opportunity  offers.  7.  Drufenheim,  fituate 
heim.  near  the  Rhine,  about  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Haguenau,  remarkable  for  little  but  the  ruins  of 
an  old  fort,  which  it  is  fuppofed  Drusus  built 
here  to  prevent  the  incurfions  of  the  Germans. 
The  other  towns  of  any  note  in  Lower  Alface 
are,  Moltzheim,  Rofenheim,  Benfield  and  Schel- 
ftat,  of  which  I  meet  with  nothing  particular. 

The  towns  in  the  Upper  Alface,  fo  ftyled  from 
it’s  lying  higher  up  the  Rhine  than  the  other, 
Colmar,  are,  1.  Colmar,  once  a  flourifhing  Imperial  city, 
but  almoft  ruined  in  the  wars  between  France 
and  Germany,  and  yielded  to  the  French  by  the 
treaty  of  Munfter.  It  ftands  about  eight  miles  weft 
of  Brifac,  and  thirty  fouth  of  Strafburg ;  and  here  the 
French  eftablifhed  their  fovereign  council  for  Alface. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Argentuaria ,  conquered  by  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Gratian  anno  378,  and  afterwards  deftroyed 
NewBri-  by  Attila  the  Hun.  2.  New  Brifac,  a  fortrefs 
fac.  eredted  by  Lewis  XIV,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Murback.  Rhine,  over  againft  Old  Brifac.  3.  Murback,  re¬ 
markable  for  it’s  fine  abbey,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  which  feparate  Alface  from  Lorrain, 
Mulhau-  fourteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Colmar.  4.  Mulhau- 
fen.  fen,  an  Imperial  city,  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Col- 
Hunnin-  mar.  5.  Hunningen,  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  built  by- 
gen.  Lewis  XIV,  on  the  Rhine,  half  a  league  below 
Pfird.  Bafil.  6.  Pfird,  or  Ferett,  a  fmall  city,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  diftrift  of  Suntgow,  thirty  miles  fouth 
of  Colmar,  and  ten  weft  of  Bafil,  confirmed  to  the 
French  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia.  Other  towns 
Keifer-  of  any  note  in  the  Upper  Alface  are,  Keiferburg, 
burg>  Turcheim,  Munfter,  Eufilheim  and  Befort,  or 

&c*  Betfort. 

Lorrain  The  duchy  of  Lorrain,  the  remaining  part  of 
Dutchy.  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  is  bounded  by  the 
duchy  of  Luxemburg  towards  the  north  ;  by  Al- 
fatia,  the  duchy  of  Deuxponts,  and  the  Palati¬ 
nate  on  the  eaft  by  Franche  Compte  on  the  fouth  ; 
Situation  and  by  Champagne  on  the  weft ;  extending  from 
and  extent  forty-eight  to  forty-nine  degrees,  fifty  minutes 
north  latitude,  and  is  upwards  of  an  hundred 

miles  in  length,  and  about  as  much  in  breadth. 

The  air  of  Lorrain  is  healthful  and  temperate, 
but  the  country  is  pretty  much  incumbered  with 
mountains  and  forefts,  particularly  by  the  moun-' 
tains  of  Vauge,  which  feparate  it  from  Alface  and 
Burgundy,  and  the  famous  foreft  of  Ardenne.  The 
foil  in  other  parts  is  rich  and  fruitful,  affording 
lenty  of  corn,  wine  and  good  pafture,  in  their 
ills  alfo  are  found  mines  of  filver,  copper,  lead 
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confifts  chiefly  in  the  bifhopricks  of  Metz,  Toul 
and  Verdun. 

The  name  of  Lorrain  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  Thename. 
Lotharius,  fecond  fon  of  the  Emperor  Lo- 
tharius,  and  formerly  King  of  this  country, 
from  thence  called  Lot-reich  by  the  Dutch,  and 
Lot-reigne  by  the  French,  by  an  eafy  tranfition 
converted  into  Lorrain.  It  was  anciently  reckoned 
a  part  of  Belgium,  and  the  firft  inhabitants  we 
have  any  account  of  were  the  Medionatrici ,  fince 
when  it  has  been  alternately  lubjefl  to  France  and 
the  Empire,  being  fometimes  reckoned  a  province 
of  the  one,  and  fometimes  a  province  of  the  other ; 
but  as  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  is  a  Prince  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  the  duchy  ufually  efteemed  part  of  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  I  chufe  to  defcribe  ic 
with  the  reft  of  Germany,  efpecially  fince  the 
French  have  been  obliged  by  the  treaty  of  Ryf- 
wick,  anno  1697,  toreftore  the  greateftpartof  it 
to  it’s  proper  Sovereign. 

The  natives,  as  they  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  changer 
of  France,  imitate  the  fafhions  of  that  country,  of  the  na- 
and  lcarce  fpeak  any  other  language.  They  are  tives. 
naturally  brave,  of  robuft  conftitutions,  and  e- 
fteemed  to  have  good  natural  parts,  but  moread- 
didted  to  drinking  than  their  neighbours  the 
French,  tho’  not  fo  much  as  fome  other  provinces 
of  Germany. 

Lorrain  Proper  is  fubdivided  into  the  bailiwicks  Lorrain 
of,  1.  Nancy.  2.  Vauge.  3.  Vander-Vange.  And  Proper. 

4.  The  re-united  countries  in  the  bailiwick  of chief 
Nancy,  the  chief  towns  are,  1.  Nancy,  the  ca-  f°wns- 
pital  of  the  whole  duchy,  fituate  in  a  large  plain  ty™cy  ° 
near  the  river  Meurte,  in  forty-eight  degrees  for¬ 
ty-five  mindtes  north  latitude  ;  fix  degrees  to  the 
eaftward  of  London,  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Metz 
and  fixty  to  the  weftward  of  Strafburg,  divided 
into  the  Old  or  Upper  Town,  and  the  New  or 
Lower  Town.  In  the  Old  Town  is  the  Duke’s 
palace,  the  entrance  whereof  is  very  magnifi¬ 
cent,  and  leads  into  a  noble  court,  furrounded 
with  a  piazza,  and  adorned  with  ftatues ;  and  the 
gardens  about  it  are  exceeding  fine.  The  New 
Town  is  much  larger  than  the  Old  and  better 
built:  it  has  a  handfom  fquare,  in  which  three 
large  ftreets  center,  and  in  this  part  of  the  town 
are  the  ftadt-houfe,  the  courts  of  juftice,  feveral 
good  churches  and  monafteries,  and  a  fine  college 
of  the  Jefuits.  The  town  was  admirably  well 
fortified  after  the  modern  way  while  the  French 
were  mafters  of  it,  but  upon  their  reiinquilhing 
it  at  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  the  fortifications  were 
agreed  to  be  demolifhed.  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
King,  Lewis  XIII.  in  the  year  1633,  and  with  the 
reft  of  the  duchy  remained  in  the  poffeftion  of 
France  moft  pait  of  the  laft  century  ;  when  they 
made  it  the  feat  of  one  of  their  parliaments,  and 
eftablifhed  a  chamber  of  accounts,  and  a  fene- 
fchal’s  court  here ;  as  in  their  other  conquered 
provinces.  2.  St.  Nicholas,  a  large  open  town,  St  ^;ch0. 
fituate  on  the  river  Meurte,  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  ias. 
of  Nancy,  whither  vaft:  crowds  of  pilgrims  refort 
to  pay  their  devotions  to  Nicholas  the  Saint  of 
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CHAP,  the  place,  who  according  to  tradition  was  Bilhop 
XVIL  of  Myra  in  Lycia,  and  a  great  oppofer  of  the  A- 
rian  herely  at  the  council  of  Nice.  3.  Rofiers, 
on  the  Meurte,  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Nancy, 
confiderable  for  the  fait  lprings  about  it.  4.  Cha¬ 
teau  Salins,  fituate  on  the  Selle,  confiderable  alfo 
for  it’s  fait  fprings.  5.  Luneville,  a  pleafant  town, 
Luneville.  fcven  rniles  fouth-eaft  of  Rofiers.  6.  Nomer.y,  on 
No  men  y.  ^  ge]je^  honoured  with  the  title  of  a  marquifate. 
Vaude-  7.  Vaudemont,  an  open  town,  the  capital  of  a 
principality  of  the  fame  name,  ufually  given  as 
an  appennage  to  a  younger  fon  of  the  houfe  of 
Lorrain.  The  other  towns  of  mod  note  in  the 
bailiwick  of  Nancy,  are,  Blamont,  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  Moyenwick  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Selle,  and  Vezelife. 

In  the  bailiwick  of  Vauge  the  chief  towns  are, 
i.  Mirecourt,  fituate  on  the  Maidon,  not  far  from 
the  foot  of  Mount  Vauge,  twenty  miles  and  up¬ 
wards  fouth-weft  of  Nancy.  2.  Neufchattel,  fi¬ 
tuate  on  the  Maes  near  the  confines  of  Cham¬ 
paign.  3.  Remiremount,  fituate  on  the  Molelle, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vauge,  between  forty  and 
fifty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Nancy,  remarkable  for 
an  abby  of  ladies  who  have  the  liberty  of  quit¬ 
ting  their  convent  and  marrying,  except  the  La¬ 
dy  abbefs,  who  is  vefted  with  the  temporal  as  well 
as  fpiritual  jurifdidtion  of  the  town  and  coun¬ 
try  about  it.  All  the  Ladies  on  their  admiffion 
are  required  to  prove  their  nobility  for  four  def- 
cents.  The  other  towns  of  any  note  in  the  bai¬ 
liwick  of  Vauge  are,  Charms,  Efpinal,  St.  Diey, 
Roan  andFontenay. 

In  the  bailiwick  of  Vander-Vange  the  chief 
towns  are,  1.  Vandervange,  fituate  on  the  Sar, 
thirty  miles  north-eaft  of  Metz,  2.  Bitch  a  lit¬ 
tle  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Alfatia,  the  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  fame  name. 

The  chief  towns  in  the  re-united  country  are, 
Saverden.  1.  Saverden,  fituate  on  the  frontiers  of  Alface,  and 
gives  a  title  to  a  county,  fituate,  between  forty  and 
fifty  miles  north-eaft  of  Nancy.  2.  Homburg,  a 
city  and  caftle  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Sar- 
bruck,  fixty  miles  north-eaft  of  Nancy,  formerly 
poffeffed  by  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Nafifau,  to 
which  it  gave  a  title. 

Ever  fince  the  year  1473,  the  duchy  of  Bar 
has  been  united  to  that  of  Lorrain,  and  is  divided 
into  four  bailiwicks,  viz.  1.  Bari  2.  Bafigne. 
3.  St.  Michael,  and  4.  Clermont.  The  chief  towns 
in  the  bailiwick  of  Bar  are,  1.  Bar-le-duc,  the 
capital  of  the  country,  fituate  on  a  rifing  ground 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ornain,  about  forty 
miles  weft  of  Nancy,  a  handfom  well-built  city, 
with  a  collegiate  church  and  feminary  for  ftudents, 
and  had  a  fenefchal’s  court,  and  chamber  of  ac¬ 
counts  eredted  here  while  it  was  fubjedt  to  the 
French.  2.  Ligny,  eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bar- 
le-duc.  3.  Comercy,  fituate  on  the  Maes,  the 
capital  of  a  principality  fubjedt  to  the  Prince  of 
Lillebone  of  the  family  of  Lorrain,  twenty-five 
miles  weft  of  Nancy.  4.  Damiris  on  the  Seaux, 
five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ligny. 

In  the  bailiwick  of  Baffignie  the  chief  towns 
LaMothe.  are,  1.  Mothe,  built  upon  a  rock,  thirty-three 
Gondrc-  miles  fouth  of  Nancy.  And,  2.  Gondrecourt, 
fituate  on  the  river  Ornay. 

In  the  bailiwick  of  St.  Michael  the  chief  towns 
are,  1.  St.  Michael,  fituate  on  the  Maes,  twenty- 
feven  miles  weft  of  Nancy,  remarkable  for  a  fine 
monaftery  of  the  order  of  St.  Bennet.  2.  Pont- 
a-mouffon,  the  capital  of  a  marquifate  of  the  fame 
name,  fituate  on  the  Mofelle,  twelve  rniles  north- 


weft  of  Nancy,  an  open  handfom  town,  and  has  C  HAP. 
the  advantage  of  a  univerfity,  and  pr-ofeflbrs  in  all  x  ' 
fripnrps.  wirh  two  rnnfiderahle  ahbies.  and  fcve-  ‘Tf 
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fciences,  with  two  confiderable  abbies,  and  feve¬ 
ral  magnificent  churches.  3.  Hatton  le  Chattel, 
fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Pontamouffon,  the  ca-  Hatton, 
pital  of  a  fmall  territory  which  has  the  title  of  a 
marquifate. 

In  the  bailiwick  of  Clermont  the  chief  towns  Clermont.  1 
are,  1.  Clermont,  fituate  on  the  river  Ayr,  the 
capital  of  a  county.  And,  2.  Varenne,  fituate  Varenne. 
on  the  fame  river. 

In  French  Forrain,  which  comprehends  the  French 
three  bifhopricks  of  Metz,  Toul  and  Verdun,  the  Lorrain. 
chief  towns  are,  1.  Metz,  the  capital  of  French  Clll<-^ 
Forrain,  fituate  at  the  conflux  of  the  Mofelle 
and  Selle,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Nancy,  for¬ 
merly  an  Imperial  city,  but  reduced  to  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  France  anno  1552,  and  confirmed  to  the 
French  King  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter  anno  1648, 

It  is  a  large  wealthy  city,  and  fortified  after  the 
modern  way  j  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  fuffragan  to 
the  Archbifhop  of  Triers.  The  cathedral  is  an  *"■ 
ancient  venerable  pile  of  building,  in  which  they 
have  a  font  of  porphyry  one  entire  {tone  ten  feet 
long  :  the  town  confifts  of  fixteen  parifhes,  fevert 
nunneries,  and  feveral  other  monafteries,  being  a- 
bout  nine  miles  in  circumference.  The  Prote- 
ftants  alfo  had  their  churches  formerly  here,  and 
a  lhare  in  the  government ;  but  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholick  is  now  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  the  place, 
and  the  Proteftants  barely  tolerated.  There  are 
feveral  arches  and  other  Roman  .antiquities  (till 
remaining  about  this  city.  : 

2.  Saar- Lewis,  fituate  twenty-five  miles  north-  Saar-Lew- 
eaftof  Metz,  a  ftrong  fortrefs  eredted  byL«W£  is- 
is  XIV,  anno  16S0,  and  confirmed  to  him  af¬ 
terwards  by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick.  . 

The  chief  town  in  the  bifhoprick  of  Toul  is  of  Toul. 

.the  fame  name,  fituate  ten  miles  to  the  weftward 
of  Nancy,  the  Bifhop  whereof  is  fuffragan  to  the 
Archbifhop  of  Tri.ers,  and  bears  the  titieof  Coufit! 

It  is  a  large  place,  but  has  no  other:  fortifications 
than  a  fingle  wall.  •  2.  Vaucoleurs,  a  final!  city  vmico- 
on  the  Maes,  near  which  ftandsb  the  village  of  leurs. 
Arque,  where  the  fatpous  Joan  i  of  Arque,-ot  . 
maid  of  Orleans  was  born,  who  revived  the  droop-  of.* 
ing  courage  of  the. French  when  the.  Engiifh  had 
almoft  made  a  conqueft  of  their  country..  . 

Verdun,  the  Capital  of  the  hifhoprick  of  thd  Verdim. 
fame  name,  is  fituate  on  the  Maes,  thirty  miles 
weft  of  Metz,  whofe  Bifhop  has  alfo  the  title  of 
Count  of  Verdun,  and  Prince  of  the  Empire; 

The  place  is  tolerably  well  fortified.  .  i 

In  that  part  of  Bar  which  is  fubjedt  to  the  French  •  ' 
French  the  chief  towns  are,  j,  Stenay,  capital  of  Bar.- :  : 
the  country,  fituate  on  the  Maes,  fixteen  miles 
north-weft  of  Verdun,  the  fortifications  whereof  s^nay; 
have  been  put  into  a  good  condition  fince  the 
French  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it.  And,  2. 

Jamets,  a  little  fortified  town  fituate  on  the  fron-  Jamets, 
tiers  of  Luxemburg,  between  Stenay  and  Dam- 
villiers.  ■  fins 

The  titles  of  the,  Duke  of  Lorrain  are,  Dukd  Duke  of 
of  Lorrain  and  Mercceure,  Duke  of  Calabria,  Bar  Lorrain’s 
and  Guelderland  ;  Marquifs  of  Pont-a-mouffon 
and  Nomeny  ;  Count  of  Provence,  Vaudemont,  ries> 
Blamond,  Zutphen,  Saar  Werden,  and  Salm.  His 
dominions  are,  1.  The  duchy  of  Forrain.  2.  The 
duchy  of  Bar.  3.  The  marquifate  of.  Pomt-a-mouf- 
fon.  4.  The  counties  of  Blackenburg,  Falken^ 
ftein,  Donnerberg,  Clermont  and  Bielftein.  The 
provoftfhip  of  Kummelfbergand  of  Hattonfburg, 
and  the  county  of  Salm.  m 
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C  HA  P.  The  younger  branches  of  this  family  are,  the 
XVII.  prince  of  Vaudemont,  the  Prince  of  Elbceuf,  and 
Upper  count;s  0f  Harcourt. 

^  _ine  t  The  arms  of  Lorrain  are,  Or  a  bend  Gules 
charged  with  three  larks  Argent :  but  according 
branches  to  others,  with  three  allerions,  which  are,  in  bla- 
of  this  fa-  zon,  fmall  birds  without  feet. 

The  laft  Duke  of  Lorrain  was  Charles  Le- 
ThTeldeft  0P0LD»  b°rn  in  the  year  1643,  who  being  kept 
branch  of  out  °f  his  dominions  by  the  French,  as  his  bro- 
the  fami-  ther  and  predeceffor  had  been,  was  made  General 
ty-  of  the  Emperor’s  forces  againft  France  and  Tur- 
ky.  He  had  fuch  fuccefs  in  the  Turkifh  war, 
that  he  raifed  the  fiege  of  Vienna,  and  recovered 
a  vaft  extent  of  country  from  the  infidels.  He 
married  Eleonora-Maria,  fifter  to  the  late 
Emperor  Leopold,  and  widow  of  Michael 
Wiesnowiski,  King  of  Poland;  and  died  the 
18th  of  April,  1690,  leaving  three  fons,  the  eld- 
eft  of  whom,  Leopold-Josep  h-C  h  a  r  l  e  s, 
the  prefent  Duke,  had  his  dominions  reilored  to 
him  at  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  anno  1697,  except 
what  is  denominated  the  French  Lorrain  and  Bar 
above  defcribed  ;  and  the  French  King  before  he 
relinquifhed  the  reft,  caufed  the  fortifications  of 
Nancy,  and  every  other  ftrong  place  belonging  to 
the  Duke  to  be  demoliftied.  He  referved  alfo  to 
himfelf  a  liberty  of  marching  his  troops  thro’  Lor¬ 
rain  to  Alface  whenever  he  law  fit.  So  that  the 
prefent  Duke,  though  his  country  be  reftored  him, 
lies  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  French,  and  was 
obliged  to  ftand  neuter  in  the  laft  war,  whatever 
inclination  he  might  have  to  the  caufe  of  the 
allies.  The  Duke  is  abfolute  in  his  dominions, 
unlefs  the  French  think  fit  to  control  him  ;  and 
tho’  he  be  a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  I  do  not  find 
his  country  is  liable  to  contribute  to  the  general 
charges  of  the  Empire,  or  that  it  is  fubjeft  to  its 
laws,  any  more  than  the  ele&orates  of  Branden¬ 
burg  and  Saxony  are.  The  religion  eftablifhed  in 
this  duchy  is  the  Roman  Catholick.  The  reft  of 
the  pedigree  of  the  Dukes  of  Lorrain  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix,  with  thofe  of  the  other  German 
Princes.  The  prefent  Duke  feems  to  be  much 
careffed  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  it  is  laid 
one  of  the  prefent  Emperor’s  daughters  is  intended 
for  him,  which  will  entitle  him  to  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  give  him 
a  fair  opportunity  of  ftanding  candidate  for  the 
Imperial  throne,  if  the  Emperor  fhould  die  with¬ 
out  male  iffue. 

LOWER  RHIN  E. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

treats  of  the  circle  of  the  fewer  Rhine,  in  which  is 
comprehended  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine ,  and  the 
arch-bijhopricks  of  Mentz ,  Triers  and  Cologn. 

C  H  A  P.  r  fi  “^H  E  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  in  which 
XVIII.  I  I  include  the  bifhopricks  of  Spire  and 

Lower  JL  Worms,  and  the  duchy  of  Zweibrug- 

Rhine.  gen  or  pjeuxponts,  is  bounded  by  the  archbifhop- 
ricks  of  Mentz  and  Triers  on  the  north  ;  by 
tinate  of  Franconia  and  Suabia  on  the  eaft  ;  and  by  Alfatia 
theRhine.  and  Lorrain  towards  the  fouth  and  weft:  being 
Its  fuuati-  upwards  of  an  hundred  miles  in  length  from  the 
on^andex-  fouth_eafl;  to  the  north- weft,  and  from  fifty  to  fe- 
venty  in  breadth;  ftiled  the  Lower  Palatinate,  to 
diftinguilh  it  from  the  Upper  and  Bavarian  Pa¬ 


latinate  already  defcribed.  The  air,  the  foil,  and  CHAP, 
noble  rivers  which  water  this  country,  all  contri-  XVH’ 
bute  to  render  it  one  of  the  richeft  and  pleafanteft  ^wer 
provinces  of  the  Empire;  only  unhappy  in  being  vllne‘J 
fo  defirableas  to  incite  the  ambition  of  the  neigh-  The  air 
bouring  powers  to  become  matters  of  it;  which  and  foil, 
has  in  the  laft  age  frequently  rendered  it  a  fcene 
of  blood  and  mifery ;  moft  of  its  fine  towns  have 
been  demolifhed,  and  the  diftreffed  natives  driven 
out  of  the  country  to  make  room  for  the  hungry 
French,  or  other  neceffitous  adventurers.  The  hills 
in  the  Palatinate,  fays  a  late  Writer,  are  covered 
with  vines,  which  yield,  that  rich  liquor  known  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  by  the  name  of  RheniOi 
wine.  Their  valleys  afford  plenty  of  all  manner 
of  grain  and  fruits,  and  deer  and  other  game  a- 
bound  in  their  forefts.  The  rivers  Rhine  and 
Neckar  yield  them  fifli  in  abundance,  and  their 
hills  want  neither  metals  or  other  minerals ;  and 
they  have  the  convenience  of  water-carriage,  and 
of  tranfporting  their  merchandize  every  way  by 
means  of  their  navigable  rivers.  The  religion  of  Rehg>OT- 
the  Palatinate,  fays  Dr.  Nicholson,  has  been 
exceedingly  changed  and  varied  fince  the  firft  in¬ 
troducing  of  Lutheranifm  by  Count  Frede¬ 
rick  II;  for  Frederick  III  fet  up  the  doc¬ 
trine  and  difeipline  of  JoiinCalvin.  Lo- 
dowick  V  expelled  Calvinifm,  and  reftored  the 
dodrine  of  Luther.  His  fon  Frederick  IV 
brought  the  Calvinifts  once  more  into  play,  to 
oblige  his  avaritious  minifters  chiefly,  who  pro- 
pofed  to  raife  their  fortunes  by  facrilegioufiy  feiz- 
ing  on  the  tythes  and  glebe,  and  other  poor  re¬ 
mainders  of  the  church’s  patrimony ;  by  which 
means,  Dr.  Heylin  obferves,  the  clergy  being 
reduced  to  miferable  fhort  ftipends,  under  the 
name  of  a  competency,  became  fo  contemptible 
and  negleded  by  all  forts  of  men,  that  at  laft  the 
church  of  the  Palatinate  was  reduced  to  the  fame 
condition  as  the  church  of  Ifrael  was  under 
Jeroboam,  when  the  priefts  were  made  out 
of  the  meaneft  of  the  people:  and  as  a  church 
brought  into  thefe  ftraits  was  not  like  to  be  very 
durable,  we  find  the  Papifts  every  day  gained 
ground  upon  them  till  the  idolatry  and  fuperftition 
of  the  church  of  Rome  was  again  eftablifhed,  and 
the  nobility  and  gentry  who  had  feized  on  the 
lands  of  the  church  were  forced  to  refign  their 
ill-acquired  poffeftions  to  Popifh  Priefts  and  Je- 
fuits.  The  Proteftant  religion  is  now  fcarce  to¬ 
lerated  in  the  Palatinate,  though  the  generality  of 
the  natives  are  of  this  perfuafion;  and  what  is 
moft  to  be  lamented  is,  that  in  every  peace  that 
has  been  made  the  laft  forty  years,  the  Proteftants 
have  given  up  their  unhappy  perfecuted  brethren, 
and  confented  to  confirm  and  eftablifh  Popery  in 
this  and- many  other  countries,  where  the  Prote¬ 
ftant  religion  was  not  long  before  triumphant. 

The  chief  towns  in  the  Palatinate  are,  1.  Hei-  Chief 
delburg,  or  Eidelburga,  fituate  in  a  fruitful  plain  on 
the  river  Neckar,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  forty  buc^8  ’ 
miles  fouth  of  Frankfort,  and  twelve  north-eaft 
of  Spire,  in  the  latitude  of  forty-nine  degrees 
twenty  minutes.  The  name  is  faid  to  be  derived 
from  a  fhrub  refembling  myrtle,  called  by  the 
Germans  Heidelbeeren ,  which  grows  on  the  hills 
about  the  city.  It  is  encornpafled  with  mountains 
on  every  fide,  except  towards  the  weft,  which 
way  it  has  a  gopd  profpeeft:  over  a  large  pleafant 
plain.  The  town  is  neither  large  nor  very  po* 
pulous,  confifting  chiefly  of  one  handfom  ftreet, 
and  a  fpacious  uniform  market-place.  The  E- 
le&or’s  palace,  which  ftands  on  the  afcent  of  the 
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hill  Konigftul,  and  overlooks  the  town,  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  fabrick  ;  and  not  far  from  it  is  a  fortified 
tower,  hardly  to  be  parallel’d  for  it’s  height  in  the 
Empire.  It  was  formerly  called  cTrutzkayfer.>  or  a 
defiance  to  the  Emperor  but  fince  the  reftaura- 
tion  of  the  Eletftor  Palatine,  it  has  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Star-Fort,  from  fome  neW  works 
round  it  in  form  of  a  ftar.  Another  curiofity  which 
all  travellers  who  vifit  this  country  are  full  of,  is 
a  monftrous  wine-fat,  generally  called  the  Tun 
of  Heidelburg,  which  Hands  in  an  out-houfe  near 
the  palace,  and  was  built  by  the  Elector  Charles- 
Lodowick,  anno  1664,  and  contains  two  hun¬ 
dred  tuns  of  Englifh  meafure.  Inftead  of  hoops, 
it  is  encompafifed  with  large  trees  of  knee-timber, 
like  the  ribs  of  a  fhip,  which  have  feveral  in- 
fcriptions  painted  and  carved  upon  them,  and  are 
fupported  by  carved  pedeftals.  On  one  fide  of  the 
vefiel  there  is  a  handfom  ftair-caie,  leading  to  the 
top,  into  a  gallery  fet  round  with  ballifters,  three 
and  forty  Heps  from  the  ground.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  town  in  Germany,  as  has  been  obferved  al¬ 
ready,  where  we  meet  with  tuns,  or  wine-fats, 
of  an  uncommon  fize,  carved  and  gilded,  which 
feem  to  be  built  more  for  ornament  than  ufe  ; 
which  I  take  to  proceed,  not  only  from  the  vene¬ 
ration  the  Germans  have  for  the  generous  juice 
thefe  vefifels  contain,  but  to  fhew  that  this  is  one 
of  the  mod  profitable  branches  of  their  trade  in 
the  provinces  near  the  Rhine  and  Danube.  The 
univerfity  of  this  city  was  founded  by  Count  Ru¬ 
pert,  about  the  year  1387,  and  has  produced 
many  valuable  men.  The  Ele&or’s  library  which 
was  kept  in  the  great  church  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  was  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  in  Europe, 
both  for  the  choice  and  number  of  books,  great  part 
ofjit  having  been  compofed  of  the  libraries  of  the 
monaftery  of  Sponheim  and  other  religious  houfes, 
plundered  at  the  reformation  ;  among  which  were 
many  valuable  manufcripts  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  Chaldean,  Arabic,  Indian,  Ruffian,  Tar¬ 
tarian,  Italian,  French,  German  and  Bohemian 
languages :  but  as  many  other  places  had  been 
robbed  to  make  this  glorious  colle&ion,  fo  the 
Spanifh  and  Bavarian  forces  at  the  taking  of  Hei¬ 
delburg  in  the  year  1622,  after  the  unfortunate 
Palatine,  {filed  King  of  Bohemia,  was  defeated, 
trod  under  foot,  and  deftroyed  fome  part  of  them, 
and  the  reft:  were  conveyed  over  the  Alps  to  the  Va¬ 
tican,  or  to  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna.  This 
unhappy  city  was  alfo  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
French  in  the  year  1683,  and  again  in  the  year 
1692,  when  they  almoft  entirely  demolifhed  it, 
committing  the  moft  unheard  of  barbarities  on 
the  miferable  inhabitants  •,  and  thofe  whofurvived 
were  driven  from  their  dwellings  with  their  fami¬ 
lies  to  ftarve  in  the  open  fields.  What  could  in¬ 
duce  the  French  to  be  guilty  of  thefe  cruelties  I 
can’t  conceive,  unlefs  they  hoped  to  force  the 
Elector  to  abandon  his  allies,  or  to  expreis  their 
implacable  malice  to  the  natives,  on  account  of 
their  religion,  moft  of  them  being  Proteftants. 

2.  Manheim,  fituate  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Rhine  and  Neckar,  twelve  miles  north-weft 
of  Heidelburg,  formerly  efteemed  a  ftrong  town 
until  burnt  by  the  French  in  1688,  and  the  forti¬ 
fications  demplifhed  •,  here  the  Eledlor  lately  erec¬ 
ted  a  magnificent  palace,  and  made  it  his  ufual 
refidence.  3.  Frankendal,  twenty  miles  weft  of 
Heidelburg,  once  a  flourifhing  city,  but  taken- 
and  burnt  alfo  by  the  French  in  the  year  1689. 
4.  Altzheim,  anciently  the  refidence  of  the  Elec¬ 
tor,  twenty  five  miles  north-weft  of  Frankendal. 


5.  Creutfnach,  a  good  town,  fituate  on  a  hill 
near  the  river  NaJie,  eighteen  miles  north-weft 
of  Altzheim,  under  the  joint  dominion  of  the 
Elector,  the  Marquis  of  Baden,  and  the  Prince  of 
Simmerin.  6.  Keifar  Lautern,  fituate  on  the 
river  Lautern,  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Creutfnach, 
a  fmall  city  formerly  Imperial,  but  now  lubjedt  to 
the  Elector.  7.  Sintfheim,  a  fmall  city  twelve 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Heidelburg,  where  Marfhal 
Turenne  obtained  a  fignal  victory  over  the  Im- 
perialifts,  anno  1674.  8.  Oppenheim,  fituate 

on  a  hill  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  formerly  an 
Imperial  town,  but  now  fubjebt  to  the  Elector, 
about  ten  miles  fouth  of  Mentz,  deftroyed  alfo 
by  the  French  in  the  year  1693.  9.  Traerbach,. 

a  ftrong  fortrels  on  the  Mofelle,  taken  by  the 
French  in  the  year  1702,  but  reftored  to  the 
EleCtor  by  the  laft  peace.  Other  towns  of  any 
note  in  the  Palatinate  are  Newftadt,  Bacharach 
and  Eberinburg. 

The  bifhoprick  of  Spire  lies  on  both  fides  the 
Rhine,  furrounded  by  the  territories  of  the  Elec¬ 
tor  Palatine,  extending  about  forty  miles  in  length 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  fifteen  in  breadth 
from  north  to  fouth  ;  the  chief  town  whereof 
is  Spire,  an  Imperial  city,  Handing  in  a  plain  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  where  the  fmall  river 
Spierbach  falls  into  it,  about  twelve  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Heidelburg,  and  eight  miles  north  of  Phi- 
lipfburg  •,  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  fuftragan  to  the 
Archbifhop  of  Mentz ;  ’tis  a  large  populous  town, 
but  not  ftrong  enough  to  fuftain  a  fiege.  The 
French  burnt  it  down  to  the  ground,  with  a  great 
many  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the 
year  1689.  Here  the  fovereign  court  of  juftice 
for  the  Empire,  called  the  Imperial  chamber,  was 
held  ’till  removed  to  Wetzlar  on  the  deftruCtion 
of  this  place.  To  this  court  there  lies  an  appeal 
from  any  Prince’s  court  in  the  Empire,  and  the 
EleCIors  themfelves  in  fome  cafes  may  be  fum- 
moned  to  appear  there.  2.  Philipfburg,  or  U- 
denheim,  a  little  ftrong  town  fituate  in  a  morafs 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Salta,  ten  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Spire,  a 
place  frequently  taken  and  retaken  during  the  late 
wars  ;  relinquifhed  by  the  French,  with  the  other 
places  in  the  Palatinate,  by  the  peace  of  Raftat. 
Other  towns  of  any  note  in  this  bifhoprick  are 
Spirebach,  Bruxal,  Weibftat  and  Altrip. 

The  bifhoprick  of  Worms  lies  alfo  on  both 
fides  the  Rhine,  to  the  northwards  of  the  bifhop¬ 
rick  of  Spire,  being  of  a  very  fmall  extent,  viz. 
about  eight  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth, 
confiderably  leftehed  at  the  reformation,  by  the 
Efe&or  Palatine’s  feizing  part  of  the  territories 
which  belonged  to  it ;  the  chief  town  whereof  is 
Worms,  an  Imperial  city  on  the'  weft  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  twenty  five  miles  north  of  Spire,  a 
large  flourifhing  town,  ’till  the  French  almoft  de-* 
ftroyed  it  in  the  year  1693.  It  is  fince  great  part 
of  it  rebuilt,  but,  there  are  ftill,  as  formerly,  large 
void  fpaces  within  the  walls  planted  with  vines, 
which  yield  two  or  three  thoufand  hogfheads  of 
excellent  wine  annually.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
mixture  of  Papifts  and  Lutherans,  but  the  Pa- 
pifts  are  poflfeft  of  the  cathedral  and  moft  of  the 
churches.  2.  Ladenburg,  a  fmall  pleafant  city; 
under  the  joint  dominion  of  the  Eleftor  Palatine 
and  the  Bifhop  of  Worms. 

The  duchy  of  Zweibruggen,  or  Deuxponts, 
is  furrounded  by  other  parts  of  the  Palatinate  on 
the  eaft,  north,  and  fouth,  and  bounded  by  Lorrain 
on  the  weft,  being  forty  miles  in  length  from  the 
2  north- 
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north-eaft  to  the  fouth-weft,  and  in  breadth 
twenty  five  in  fome  places,  and  in  other  places 
nine  or  ten  ;  the  chief  town  whereof  is  l)eu:y- 
ponts,  forty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Worms  •,  a  little 
well-built  city,  fo  named  from  the  bridges  over 
two  little  rivers  whereon  it  (lands.  The  crown 
of  Sweden  enjoyed  this  duchy  until  the  death  of 
the  late  King  Charles  XII;  on  whofe  death 
without  iflue,  it  devolved  on  a  Prince  of  the  Pa¬ 
latine  family.  The  duchy  of  Deuxponts  contains 
the  five  following  bailiwicks,  viz.  i.  Zweibrug- 
gen.  2.  Meizenteim.  3.  Lichtemburg.  4.  New- 
caftle.  5.  Landfperg,  with  part  of  Guttenburg 
and  Bifchweiler. 

Calvinifm  was  generally  profefled  in  the  duchy 
of  Deuxponts,  ’till  the  Swedes  became  poflefied  of 
it,  and  then  Lutheranifm  began  to  flourifh  ;  the 
King  of  Sweden  giving  fome  of  the  beft  livings 
and  preferments  to  the  Lutheran  clergy,  which 
created  great  animofities  between  the  difciples  of 
both  perfuafions  :  but  the  late  King  of  Sweden 
dying  without  iflue,  and  that  duchy  devolving 
upon  a  Roman  Catholick  Prince,  his  Proteftant 
fubjedts  thought  fit  to  unite  and  drop  their  party- 
quarrels,  left  they  (hould  give  an  opportunity  to 
their  common  enemies  the  Papifts,  to  make  an 
advantage  by  them  ;  and  I  find  there  has  been 
feveral  projects  fet  on  foot  by  the  King  of  Pruftia, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hefie,  and  other  Proteftant  Prin¬ 
ces  of  the  Empire,  for  a  comprehenfion  or  union 
of  the  Proteftants  of  all  perfuafions,  that  they  may 
be  a  match  for  the  Roman  Catholicks  ;  but  the 
Lutheran  clergy  are  apprehenfive  that  thefe  Prin¬ 
ces  defign  at  bottom  only  to  eftablifh  Calvinifm 
throughout  Germany,  which  they  look  upon  with 
almoft  as  much  deteftation  as  they  do  Popery. 

The  duchy  of  Simmeren  in  the  Palatinate  was 
heretofore  governed  by  it’s  own  Prince,  but  is 
now  fubjedt  to  the  Eledtor  Palatine  ;  the  chief 
town  whereof  is  of  the  fame  name,  fituate  thirty 
miles  to  the  weftward  of  Mentz  in  the  lower 
county  of  Spanheim. 

Birkenfield,  with  the  territory  about  it,  alfo 
enjoys  the  title  of  a  duchy,  and  is  fituate  in  the 
upper  county  of  Spanheim,  twenty  eight  miles 
to  the  eaftward  of  Triers. 

The  other  towns  of  any  note  in  the  Palatinate 
are  Lauterach,  fituate  on  the  river  Lauter,  forty 
miles  weft  of  Worms  •,  Leningen,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Linage,  twenty  miles  north-weft  of 
Spire  •,  Rhingraveftein,  thirty  miles  north-weft 
of  Worms  *,  Veldentz,  capital  of  a  county  of  the 
fame  name,  twenty  miles  weft  of  Simmeren  ;  and 
Reipoltzkirk,  the  capital  alfo  of  a  fmall  county 
thirty  miles  weft  of  Worms. 

The  countries  which  belong  to  the  Eledtor 
Palatine,  are  the  greateft  part  of  the  Lower  Pala¬ 
tinate,  the  bailiwick  of  Boechelheim,  the  duchies 
of  Juliers  and  Berg,  the  city  of  Dufleldrop,  and 
the  lordlhip  of  Ravenftein  :  his  titles  are  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  Arch-Steward  and  Eledlor 
of  the  holy  Roman  Empire,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
Juliers,  Cleves  and  Berg,  Count  of  Veldentz, 
Spanheim,  Marck,  Ravenfperg  and  Meurs,  Lord 
of  Ravenftein,  &c. 

His  arms  for  the  Palatinate  are,  a  Lion  Or, 
drawn  armed  langued  and  crowned  Or,  a  Lion 
Sable  for  Juliers.  Gules,  an  Efcutcheon  Argent 
with  rays  of  a  carbuncle  knotted,  Or,  for  Cleves. 
Argent,  a  Lion  Gules,  armed  and  crowned  Azure 
for  Berg. 

I  (hall  here  go  no  higher  in  the  pedigree  of 
the  Palatine  family  than  Frederick  III.  who 
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fucceeded  to  the  eledlorate  on  the  death  of  Otho  C  H  a  p 
without  iflue,  anno  1559.  This  Frederick  XV1IL 
Duke  of  Simmeren  was  defcended  from  Ste¬ 
phen  Palatine  of  Deuxponts  or  Zweibruggen  ; 
he  firft  introduced  Calvinifm  into  the  Palatinate, 
and  dying,  anno  1576,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Lewis  V.  who  was  as  much  devoted  to  Luthe¬ 
ranifm  as  his  father  to  Calvinifm.  Frederick 
the  4th  fon  of  Lewis  V.  fucceeded  his  father  anno 
1583,  and  dying  in  the  year  1610,  left  his  do¬ 
minions  to  Frederick  V.  who  married  the 
Princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  King 
of  Great-Britain,  who  accepting  the  crown  of 
Bohemia,  to  which  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  was 
before  elected,  he  was  attacked  both  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  Spain  ;  and  being  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Prague,  anno  1620,  he  loft  not  only  the  Bohe¬ 
mian  crown,  but  was  profcribed  by  the  Emperor 
and  the  Eledtoral  College,  and  deprived  of  ail  his 
own  hereditary  territories  and  dignities,  and  forced 
to  fly  for  refuge  with  his  conlort  the  Princefs 
Elizabeth  into  Holland.  The  Lower  Palatinate 
was  conquered  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  afligned 
over  to  him  ;  and  the  Upper  Palatinate,  with  the 
Eledtoral  dignity,  conferred  on  the  Duke  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  General  of  the  Imperial  forces  in  this  war. 

This  unfortunate  Prince  died  at  Mentz  the  29th 
of  November  1632,  having  been  for  fome  years 
fubfifted  with  his  family  by  the  court  of  England. 

His  fon  Charles-Lodowick  had  the  Lower 
Palatinate  reftored  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Weft- 
phalia  ;  but  the  Upper  Palatinate,  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  Eledtor,  was  confirmed  to  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  :  the  Palatine,  however,  was  made  an 
eighth  Eledtor,  and  dying  the  28th  of  Auguft 
1680,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Charles- 
Lewis,  who  dying  without  iflue,  in  him  ended 
the  male  line  of  Frederick  III.  Philip- 
William  Duke  of  Newburg  fucceeded  to  the 
Lower  Palatinate  and  the  eighth  Eledlorate,  anno 
1688:  he  defcended  from  Lewis  the  Black,  bro¬ 
ther  of  Frederick  III.  Duke  of  Simmeren,  both 
fons  of  Stephen  the  younger  fon  of  Rupert 
III.  Emperor  of  Germany :  he  was  of  the  Roman 
Catholick  communion,  and  exceeding  zealous 
that  way,  which  gave  his  fubjedts  of  the  Palati¬ 
nate,  who  were  mod  of  them  Proteftants,  a 
very  gloomy  profpedt.  He  married  Elizabeth 
daughter  of  George  Landgrave  of  Hefle,  by 
whom  he  had  iflue  the  Princefs  Eleonor  a-Mag- 
d  alena  Theresa,  who  was  married  to  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  anno  1676.  The  Palati¬ 
nate  being  invaded  by  Lewis  XIV.  in  the  year 
1688,  the  old  Prince  refigned  the  government  to 
his  fon  Joseph,  as  better  able  to  defend  his  terri¬ 
tories  but  the  French  notwithftanding  the  next 
year,  anno  1689,  burnt  to  the  ground  Heidelburg, 

Worms,  Spire,  Oppenheim,  and  Manheim,  with 
all  the  towns,  villages  and  caftles  in  this  fine 
country,  not  fparing  any  thing  facred  or  pro- 
phane,  which  could  be  demolifhed  by  fire  or  gun¬ 
powder,  and  then  were  forced  to  abandon  it. 

The  laft  Eledtor  John-William-Jos  e  p  h- 
Ignatius,  was  born  the  19th  of  April  1658, 
and  fucceeded  his  father  the  lecond  of  September 
1690.  In  the  year  1678,  he  married  Mary- 
Anne-Joseph,  daughter  to  the  Emperor  Ferdi¬ 
nand  III.  who  dying  fome  years  after,  he  mar¬ 
ried  anno  1686,  Anne-Mary-Louise,  daughter 
to  Cos  m  u  s  III.  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany,  and 
left  no  iflue  by  either  of  them  •,  but  had  no  left 
than  feventeen  brothers  and  fitters,  of  whom  the 
following  furvived  him,  viz.  1.  The  late  Em- 
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prefs  mother.  2.  Prince  Ch arles-Philip  of 
Newburg,  the  prefent  Elector  born  the  fourth  of 
November  1 66 1 .  3.  Francis-Sigismund 

Bifhopof  Augfburg,  born  anno  1663.  Francis- 
Lewis,  Great  Mafter  of  the  Teutonick  Order, 
and  Eledlor  of  Triers,  born  anno  1664.  5.  The 

Queen  Dowager  of  Spain,  relidt  of  Charles  II. 
born  anno  1667.  6.  The  Duchefs  of  Parma, 

born  in  1670  ;  and,  7.  The  Princefs  Amelia 
married  to  Prince  James  Sobieski,  fon  to 
John  King  of  Poland.  The  late  Eledlor  was  ge¬ 
nerally  acknowledged  to  be  a  good  Prince,  but  too 
much  bigotted  to  the  Roman  communion,  of  which 
he  was  a  member ;  fuffering  his  Proteftant  fubjedls 
to  be  intuited  and  ill  ufed  by  the  Roman  zealots : 
but  no  Prince  was  more  firm  to  the  confederacy 
againft  France,  or  a  greater  fufferer  on  that  ac¬ 
count  ;  and  to  make  him  fome  amends  upon  the 
profcription  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  Upper 
Palatinate  was  conferred  upon  him,  but  by  the 
peace  of  Rallat,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquilh  it 
again  to  Bavaria,  being  promifed  an  equivalent 
for  it  •,  but  I  don’t  find  any  has  been  yet  made  to 
him  or  his  brother  and  fucceffor  the  prefent  Eledlor 
Ch arles-Philip,  who  fucceeded  to  the  eledlo- 
rate  on  the  8th  of  June  1716,  and  has  had  three 
wives,  viz.  Louisa-C harlotte  daughter  of 
Bogislaus  Prince  of  Radzevil,  and  widow  of 
Lewis  Margrave  of  Brandenburg.  2.  Theresa- 
C  at  her  in  a,  daughter  of  Joseph  Prince  of 
Lubomirfki.  3.  Benedict a-Er  n  e  st  a-M  a- 
r  1  a  d’EsTE,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Modena  ; 
by  none  of  whom  has  he  any  iflue  living,  except 
one  daughter  married  to  her  coufin  the  Prince  of 
Sultzbach  and  the  eledloral  dignity  will,  on  the 
death  of  the  prefent  Eledtor,  devolve  on  his  bro¬ 
ther  the  Bifhop  of  Augfburg  ;  but  as  he  is  an  eccle- 
fiaftical  perfon,  and  uncapable  of  marrying  with¬ 
out  a  difpenfation,  it  wili  go  next  to  his  other  bro¬ 
ther  the  Archbifhop  and  Eledtor  of  Triers ;  who 
having  alfo  taken  the  vow  of  celibacy,  the  Prince 
of  Sultzbach  is  not  unlikely  to  fucceed  to  the  Pala¬ 
tinate,  being  next  in  blood  :  but  as  this  Prince  has 
yet  no  ififue,  I  find  the  Proteftants  in  great  hopes 
that  the  Palatinate  with  the  eledtoral  dignity,  will 
devolve  on  the  Prince  of  Birkenfelt,  a  zealous 
Proteftant,  who  is  next  in  fuccefiion  to  the  houfe  of 
Sultzbach.  The  court  of  Rome,  ’tis  faid,  is  fo  ap- 
prehenfive  of  this,  that  they  have  tried  all  imagi¬ 
nable  ways  to  pcrfuade  the  Eledtor  to  marry  again, 
and  not  having  met  with  fuccefs  here,  are  endea¬ 
vouring  to  prevail  with  his  brothers,  though  eccle- 
fiafticks,  to  enter  into  the  ftate  of  matrimony  : 
for  fhould  the  Palatinate  defcend  to  a  Proteftant, 
the  whole  Palatinate  would  be  in  fome  danger  of 
renouncing  the  Roman  communion.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  prefent  Eledlor  is  a  Papift,  and 
charged  with  perfecting  and  opprefling  his  Pro¬ 
teftant  lubjedts,  it  is  computed  that  there  are  ftill 
five  parts  in  feven  of  them  of  that  perfuafion  : 
which  leads  me  to  give  a  further  account  of  the 
prefent  ftate  of  religion  in  the  Palatinate,  and  of 
the  late  differences  between  this  Prince  and  his 
fubjedls  on  that  head. 

The  great  church  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  atHeidel- 
burg,  had  for  many  years  been  divided  between 
the  Papifts  and  Calvinifts  •,  the  Papifts  celebrated 
Mafs  in  the  choir,  and  the  Calvinifts  heard  divine 
fervice  in  the  nave,  or  body  of  the  church  ;  but 
the  Eledlor  alledging  that  this  city  being  the  place 
of  his  refidence,  divine  fervice  ought  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  principal  church,  according  to  the 
rites  of  that  religion  only,  of  which  he  was  a 


member  ;  prohibited  the  Proteftants  to  celebrate 
divine  fervice  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
and  adtually  put  the  Roman  Catholicks  in  the 
pofteflion  of  the  whole.  Whereupon  the  Reformed 
applied  themfelves  to  the  Proteftant  Powers  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  redrefs  of  this  grievance  ;  at  which  the 
Eledlor  was  fo  exafperated,  that  he  publiflied  a 
placaert,  requiring  the  magiftracy  to  feize  on  and 
fupprefs  the  Heidelburg  catechifm,  wherein  he 
obferved  there  were  fome  queftions  and  anfwers 
injurious  to  his  Highnefs,  and  contrary  to  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  Empire,  efpecially  where  the  Eledlor’s 
religion  is  reprefented  as  fuperfti tious  and  idolatrous. 

The  Proteftant  Powers  hereupon  unanimoufly 
agreed  to  demand  fatisfadlion  for  this  infringement 
of  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  which  eftablifhed  the 
Proteftant  religion  in  places  where  it  was  profefled ; 
and  the  courts  of  Great  Britain,  Pruftia,  theStates- 
General,  &c.  each  of  them  fent  a  minifter  to  the 
Palatine  court,  to  reprefent  the  injuftice  of  this 
proceeding.  To  whom  his  Eledtoral  Highnefs  an- 
lwered,  that  he  allowed  his  Reformed  fubjedlstoen- 
joy  hisprotedlion,  and  was  far  from  difturbing  them 
in  their  liberty  of  confcience,  but  that  the  80th 
queftion  and  anfwer  of  the  Heidelburg  catechifm, 
reflecting  on  the  fuperftition  and  idolatry  of  thofe 
of  his  communion,  could  not  be  looked  upon  as 
a  fymbol  or  principle  of  religion  •,  that  it  was 
added  to  that  catechifm  in  1684,  and  that  the  re- 
jedtionof  that  queftion  was  founded  on  the  confti- 
tutions  of  the  Empire,  which  prohibited  all  re- 
fledlionsand  provocations  of  this  nature  •,  that  the 
taking  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  from  the 
Reformed  was  of  abfolute  neceflity,  becaufe  thofe 
of  his  communion  had  not  room  to  celebrate  mafs 
in  the  choir;  and  that  his  Eledtoral  Highnefs  was 
building  the  Reformed  another  church  more  com¬ 
modious  for  them  ;  that  in  thefe  two  points  he 
had  done  nothing  contrary  to  the  conftitutions  of 
the  Empire,  or  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  which 
his  Eledloral  Highnefs  would  religioufly  obferve  > 
that  he  fhould  juftify  himfelf  before  the  Emperor 
and  Empire,  who  were  the  only  judges  in  things 
of  this  nature  ;  and  that  he  would  order  the 
other  grievances  of  his  Reformed  fubjedls  to  be 
inquired  into,  and  redreffed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
they  fhould  no  longer  have  any  juft  caufe  of  com¬ 
plaint. 

To  this  the  minifters  of  the  Proteftant  Powers 
replied,  that  they  could  not  believe  their  reiterat¬ 
ed  reprefentations  in  the  name  of  their  mafters 
had  been  reported  with  due  weight  to  his  Eledlo¬ 
ral  Highnefs,  or  his  commiflaries  would  not  have 
treated  on  fo  weighty  an  affair  in  fo  trifling  a 
manner :  they  agreed  with  them,  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  Empire  are  the  only  judges  of  the  laws 
they  have  made  ;  but  when  foreign  Powers  are 
concerned  in  a  treaty,  they  alfo  claim  a  right  of 
interpreting  them  ;  that  they  looked  upon  the 
prohibition  of  the  Heidelburg  catechifm,  the  feiz- 
ing  the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  feveral 
other  things  which  had  pafled  of  late  years  in  the 
Palatinate,  as  manifeft  infradlions  of  the  treaties 
they  were  obliged  to  maintain. 

While  the  Proteftant  Princes  were  folliciting  a 
redrefs  of  the  grievances  of  the  Reformed,  fome 
accidents  happened  which  alarmed  them  afrefh, 
and  occafioned  their  being  ftill  more  importunate 
on  that  head  ;  the  coach  of  the  Dutch  Minifter 
Handing  before  the  door  of  the  Refident  of  Hefie, 
as  the  Hoft  was  carrying  by  to  a  fick  perfon,  the 
guards  which  attended  the  Hoft  obliged  the  coach¬ 
man  to  come  down  and  kneel ;  at  the  fame  time 
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of  St.  Crispin,  and  the  Reformed  in  general, 
were  forbid  working  on  popifh  holidays,  even  in 
harveft-time,  under  great  penalties  •,  fome  eccle- 
fiafticks  alfo  were  turned  out  of  their  churches 
and  pofifefiions,  on  pretence  of  their  having  been 
built  and  founded  by  Roman  Catholicks,  which 
would  have  ferved  for  a  pretence  to  turn  out  all 
the  reft. 

The  Proteftants  further  complained,  that  in 
marriages  between  Proteftants  and  Papifts  great 
hardfhips  were  put  upon  them  ;  for  though  by  the 
Eledtor’s  declaration,  parents  were  permitted  to 
educate  their  children  in  that  religion,  which  was 
ftipulated  by  contradt  before  or  after  marriage, 
yet  the  Roman  Catholick  magiftrates  pretended, 
that  they  were  impowered  to  dried:  the  education 
of  children  as  they  thought  fit  •,  the  popifh  priefts 
(who  alone  feem  authorized  in  the  Palatinate  to 
folemnize  matrimony,  where  one  of  the  parties 
is  a  Roman  Catholick)  alfo  fcrupled  to  marry  a 
man  of  their  religion,  unlefs  the  Proteftant  bride 
would  declare  herfelf  of  their  communion  ;  and 
Roman  Catholick  hufbands  were  feverely  fined, 
if  they  did  not  educate  their  daughters  in  the  po¬ 
pifh  religion,  in  violation  of  prior  contrads  with 
their  wives,  fworn  before  publick  notaries,  by 
which  they  ftipulated,  that  their  wives  fhould 
have  the  liberty  to  bring  up  their  daughters  in 
their  own  religion.  That  though  by  the  Eledor’s 
declaration,  where  no  matrimonial  compads  are 
made,  the  children  are  to  conform  to  the  head  of 
the  family,  children  are  frequently  taken  by  force 
from  their  Proteftant  parents,  and  bred  up  in  Ro¬ 
man  Catholick  feminaries :  that  Proteftant  burghers 
have  been  confined  and  imprifoned,  for  having 
their  children  baptized  by  Proteftant  minifters 
where  the  wife  was  a  Papift  :  that  other  Prote¬ 
ftants  have  been  profecuted  for  educating  their 
children  in  Proteftant  fchools,  where  the  wife  was 
a  Papift.  That  notwithftanding  by  the  Eledor’s 
declaration  it  is  provided,  that  children  when  they 
come  to  years  of  difcretion  fhould  have  full  liberty 
of  confcience  to  embrace  which  religion  they  faw 
fit,  the  government  never  came  to  a  determi¬ 
nation,  what  fhould  be  accounted  years  of  difcre¬ 
tion  ;  and  parents  have  been  treated  with  great 
feverities,  who  have  fuffered  their  children  to  de¬ 
clare  themfelves  Proteftants  at  fifteen  or  fixteen 
years  of  age,  and  troopers  have  been  fent  to  quar¬ 
ter  on  them  at  difcretion,  for  this  pretended  of¬ 
fence,  ’till  the  people  have  been  ruined  :  and  al¬ 
though  the  furviving  father  or  mother  are  by  the 
faid  declaration  allowed  to  breed  up  their  children 
in  their  own  religion,  the  Proteftant  widow  and 
minifter  have  both  been  fined  for  baptizing  a  child 
in  the  Proteftant  way,  and  the  woman  afterwards 
obliged  to  carry  her  child  to  a  Jefuit  to  be  bap¬ 
tized  with  popifh  ceremonies.  And  laftly,  not¬ 
withftanding  moft  of  the  fubjedts  of  this  country 
are  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and  endeavour  to 
bring  up  their  children  in  the  liberal  arts  and  fci- 
ences,  as  many  of  them  are,  in  order  to  render 
them  capable  of  preferment,  and  by  the  edidt  of 
Hall,  are  allured,  that  they  fhall  not  be  excluded 
from  preferments  on  account  of  their  religion  ;  yet 
the  moft  inconfiderable  places  are  refufed  them, 
until  they  will  turn  Roman  Catholicks,  or  marry 
wives  of  that  religion,  and  engage  to  have  their 
children  bred  Papifts.  And  here,  for  the  reader’s 
fatisfadtion,  I  fhall  recite  the  queftion  and  anfwer 
in  theHeidelburgcatechifm,  which  occafioned  it’s 


being  prohibited  by  the  Eledtor,  as  an  unmanner-  C  HA  P. 

ly  reflection  on  his  Highnefs,  and  all  others  of 

the  Roman  communion,  viz.  T~'ower 

“  Queft.  80.  What  difference  is  there  between  v  llnc‘ 

‘  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  the  Mafs  of  the  Pa- 
‘  pifts  ? 

“  Anf.  The  Lord’s  Supper  is  a  teftimony  to  us, 

4  that  we  have  full  remiftion  of  all  our  fins,  by 
‘  the  only  facrifice  of  Jefus  Chrift,  which  he  him- 
‘  felf  has  once  fulfilled  upon  the  crofs,  and  that 
‘  we  are  incorporated  by  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  Je- 
*  fus  Chrift,  who  with  his  real  body  is  now  in 
c  heaven,  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father, 

‘  and  requires  our  wprfhip.  But  the  Mafs  of  the 
4  Papifts  teaches,  that  neither  the  living  nor  the 
4  dead  obtain  remiftion  of  their  fins  by  the  death  of 
4  Jefus  Chrift,  unlefs  he  be  again  offered  up  daily 
‘  for  them  by  the  hands  of  the  priefts.  It  teaches 
‘  alfo  that  Jefus  Chrift  is  corporeally  under  the 
‘  fpecies  of  bread  and  wine,  and  by  confequence 
6  ought  to  be  adored.  So  that  the  Mafs  is  at  the 
4  bottom  nothing  lefs  than  blafpheming  the  only 
4  facrifice  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  a  curfed  idolatry.” 

The  Proteftant  Powers  finding  that  his  Eledto- 
ral  Highnefs  was  not  to  be  moved  to  redrefs  the 
grievances  of  his  Proteftant  fubjedts,  by  any  other 
means  than  retaliating  on  the  Papifts  in  their  do¬ 
minions,  the  like  ufage  their  brethren  underwent 
in  the  Palatinate  ;  the  King  of  Pruftia  feized  on 
fome  ecclefiaftical  eftates  in  his  territories,  declar¬ 
ing  with  the  Dutch,  that  they  would  fequefter 
the  revenues  of  all  the  Roman  Catholicks  in  their 
dominions,  if  juftice  was  not  done  to  the  Reformed. 

This  proceeding  had  fo  good  an  effedl  upon  the  E- 
ledtor,  that  he  relinquillied  the  body  of  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  reftored  the  catechifms, 
declaring  alfo  that  no  perfon  fhould  be  molefted 
in  the  ftreets,  for  not  kneeling  when  the  Hoft 
pafifed  by.  But  then  to  fliew  his  refentment  a- 
gainft  the  Heidelburgers,  who  had  in  a  manner 
extorted  thefe  orders  from  him,  he  declared  his  in¬ 
tention  of  abandoning  that  city,  and  removing  to 
Manheim,  with  all  the  courts  of  juftice  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  laid  the  foundation  of  a  newpalace  there, 
which  is  fince  finiflied,  and  become  the  place  of 
his  ufual  refidence,  which  has  very  much  impo- 
verifhed  the  city  of  Heidelburg. 

The  Eledtor  alfo,  it  feems,  had  ordered  the  bi- 
bles  in  the  hands  of  the  reformed  to  be  feized, 
as  well  as  the  catechifm,  but  I  don’t  find  them 
mentioned  in  the  order  for  reftoring  the  cate¬ 
chifms. 

The  condition  of  the  reft  of  the  Proteftants 
in  Germany,  where  the  Sovereign  is  of  the  Ro- 
mifh  communion,  is  much  the  fame  with  thofe 
in  the  Palatinate  ;  but  it  is  faid,  the  French  allow 
the  towns  in  Alface,  inhabited  by  Proteftants, 
better  terms  than  any  of  the  Popifh  Princes  of 
Germany,  though  they  are  fo  fevere  upon  their 
Hugonots  at  home. 

VII.  Charles  Philip,  the  late  Eledtor,  born  Eieflor 
Odtob.  24,  1661.  He  was  at  firft  an  ecclefiaftick ;  Palatine, 
but  afterwards  took  to  the  fword,  and  was  made 
general  velt-marihal  of  the  empire,  and  govern¬ 
or  of  Tyrol,  and  fucceeded  his  brother  John 
William  in  the  eledtorate,  in  1716.  He  has 
been  twice  married;  firft  to  Charlotte, 


widow  of  Lewis  margrave  of  Brandenburg, 
and  daughter  toBoGisLAUs  of  Radzevil,  aPolilh 
Prince.  She  died  in  1695.  Secondly,  to  The¬ 
resa,  daughter  to  Lubomirsky,  another 
Polifh  nobleman.  She  died  in  1712.  By  his 
firft  wife  he  has  had  four  children,  three  of  which 
1  died 
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C  H  A  P.  died  in  nonage  ;  and  the  fourth,  to  the  unex- 
XVIII.  preflfole  grief  of  the  Elector,  her  father,  died  in 
ower  Iy2g_  having  been  married  to  the  hereditary 
Kune.  prince  0f  Sultzbach,  who  died  in  1729.  By  his 
"v  J  fecond  wife  he  has  had  two  children,  but  both 
died  in  the  cradle. 

The  Electors  Palatine  formerly  enjoyed  the 
office  of  great  mailer  of  the  empire,  and  the 
fifth  place  in  the  bank  of  Electors  •,  but  they 
were  deprived  of  thole  dignities,  which  were 
given  to  the  houfe  of  Bavaria  in  1623.  when 
the  Elector  Palatine,  King  of  Bohemia,  was  by 
the  Emperor  ftript  both  of  his  crown  and  pa¬ 
trimonial  eftates.  By  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia, 
hisfon  Charles  Lewis  was  reftored  to  his 
ellates,  and  the  electoral  dignity,  and  the  office 
of  great  treafurer  of  the  empire  was  eredted  in 
his  favour.  Things  continued  in  this  fituation 
till  the  year  1708.  when  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
having  been  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  the 
office  of  great  mailer  was  given  to  the  Eiedlor 
Palatine ;  who,  in  exchange,  yielded  that  of 
great  treafurer  to  the  new  Eiedlor  of  Brunfwick- 
Lunenburg,  or  Hanover:  but  in  1714,  the  E- 
ledtor  of  Bavaria,  having  reconciled  himielf  to  the 
Emperor  by  the  treaty  of  Baden,  the  Eiedlor 
Palatine  was  obliged  to  rellore  to  him  the  title 
of  great  matter.  This  is  the  ground  of  difpute 
that  fubfifts  between  the  two  eledloral  houfes 
of  Palatine  and  Hanover,  for  the  titular  office  of 
great  treafurer  of  Germany. 

The  Eiedlor  Palatine  is  diredtor  of  three  cir¬ 
cles  ;  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  jointly  with  the  E- 
ledior  of  Mentz;  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  as  Prince 
of  Simmeren,  with  the  bifhop  of  Worms ;  and 
of  Weftphalia,  as  Duke  of  Juiiers,  alternately 
with  the  King  of  Pruffia,  who  is  Duke  of  Cleves. 

In  the  diets  of  the  empire  this  Eiedlor  has  five 
votes  •,  one  in  the  aflembly  of  Eledtors,  and  four 
in  thofe  of  the  Princes. 

The  revenues  of  this  Prince  arife  chiefly  from 
the  toll  on  the  veflels  that  pafs  up  and  down  the 
Danube  and  the  Rhine ;  from  imports  on  wine, 
corn,  &c.  The  countries  of  Juiiers  and  Berg 
yield  above  a  third  ;  the  Palatinate  about  one 
other  third,  and  his  ancient  patrimonial  eftate  of 
Newburg,  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  Eledtor’s 
revenue :  the  whole  has  been  efteemed  at  about 
three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year. 

In  time  of  peace,  the  Eiedlor  has,  of  Handing 
forces,  about  fix  or  feven  thoufand  men ;  but 
during  the  laft  long  war  with  France,  he  had 
twelve  thoufand  regular  troops  on  foot ;  which, 
however,  could  not  hinder  the  country  from  be¬ 
ing  laid  wafte,  the  fortrefles  demolifhed,  &c.  In 
the  duchy  of  Juiiers  there  are  two  fortified 
places,  viz.  Juiiers  and  Duren,  and  in  that  of 
Berg,  Dufteldorp  ;  and  fome  years  fince,  the  E- 
ledlor  has  put  the  fortifications  of  Manheim  in  a 
very  good  condition. 

Manheim  Manheim,  the  prefent  refidence  of  the  Eiedlor 
Palatine,  is  fituated  in  49  degrees  and  30  mi¬ 
nutes  north  latitude,  and  eight  degrees  20  mi¬ 
nutes  eaft  longitude,  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Necker,  in  a  marfhy  country. 

It  is  ftrongly  fortified,  and  has  three  fine 
gates,  of  which  that  of  the  Necker  is  the  mofl 
magnificent,  and  the  beft  adorned ;  in  which 
one  fees  beautiful  bafio-relievo’s,  after  a  plan 
very  happily  executed.  This  gate  opens  towards 
a  long  and  Spacious  ftreet,  at  the  end  of  which 
Hands  the  Eledtor’s  palace,  one  of  the  largeft  and 
moil  fubllantial  buildings  in  Europe.  The  fitu- 
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ation  of  this  palace  is  indeed  very  fine,  at  the  end 
of  the  city,  and  of  a  very  noble  large  ftreet, 
which,  like  all  the  reft,  runs  in  a  ftrait  line.  The 
palace,  which  has  a  great  fquare  before  it,  con- 
lifts  of  a  large  number  of  lodging  rooms,  with 
a  great  high  pavilion  in  the  middle,  and  two 
advanced  wings,  with  ample  pavilions  at  the 
ends;  where  two  other  very  extenfive  wings 
rife  on  both  fides,  that  are  likewife  terminated  by 
pavilions,  behind  which  there  are  other  lodging 
rooms.  The  infide  of  the  palace  is  formed  by 
two  great  courts,  which  are  Separated  by  an  open 
gallery  or  terrace.  The  apartments  are  adorned 
with  fine  noble  floors  and  ceilings,  and  have 
the  fineft  profpedl  in  the  world  to  Spire,  Franc- 
kendahl,  Worms,  and  all  the  country  in  gene¬ 
ral,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Alface,  which 
confifts  wholly  in  towns  and  villages.  All  this 
fine  fruitful  country  is  watered  by  the  Rhine, 
which  pafles  behind  the  palace  of  Manheim,  and 
wafliesit’s  fortifications.  Upon  this  beautiful  ca¬ 
nal  are  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  for  which  there 
are  intended  two  curtains  and  a  baftion.  The 
whole  town  is  laid  out  in  a  moll  regular  and 
charming  manner;  and  it  is,  without  difpute, 
one  of  the  prettieft  towns  in  Europe.  It  is 
pity  the  houfes  are  not  higher  :  the  reafon  they 
alledge  for  it  is,  that  Manheim  is  a  fortified 
town,  and  that  by  confequence  the  houfes  ought 
to  be  low.  I  know  not  what  authority  there 
is  for  this,  fince  Strasbourg,  Metz,  Luxembourg, 
and  Lifle,  are  places  of  much  more  importance 
than  Manheim,  and  yet  the  houfes  are  as  high 
there  as  they  afe  in  other  towns. 

This  Prince’s  titles  are.  By  the  grace  of  God, 
Eiedlor  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  great  treafurer  and 
Eiedlor  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  Duke  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  Juiiers,  Cleves,  &c. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  circle  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  confifts  of  the  three  Spiritual  electorates,  or 
archbifhopricks  of  Mentz,  Triers  and  Cologne. 
Thefe  Eledlors  have  the  precedence  of  the  other 
fix  fecular  Eledlors ;  and  of  thefe  the  Eiedlor  of 
Mentz,  Dean  of  the  eledloral  college,  is  the  chief; 
who  by  virtue  of  his  office,  appoints  the  time  and 
place  for  a  new  eledton,  on  a  vacancy  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  throne.  He  is  alfo  Arch-chancellor  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Guardian  of  the  archives  and  matricula¬ 
tion,  Vifiter  of  the  aulick  council  at  Vienna,  and 
of  the  chamber,  or  Sovereign  court  of  Spire,  to 
whom  all  foreign  Princes  and  States  addrefs  them- 
felves,  who  have  any  propofitions  to  make  to  the 
Empire ;  and  to  him  the  Princes  and  States  apply 
for  a  redrefs  of  their  grievances.  He  is  eledted  to 
the  archbiffioprick  by  twenty-four  capitulary 
Canons  of  the  church  of  Mentz,  of  noble  ex- 
tradlion. 

The  archbiffioprick  of  Mentz  lies  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Maine,  being  bounded  by  Veteravia, 
or  the  Weterau,  on  the  north  ;  by  Franconia  on 
the  eaft ;  by  the  Palatinate  on  the  South  *,  and  by 
the  eledlorate  of  Triers  on  the  weft  ;  extending  in 
length  about  fifty  miles  from  the  north-weft  to 
the  fouth-eaft,  and  about  twenty  in  breadth  ;  be- 
fides  which  tradl  of  land,  there  are  other  territo¬ 
ries  belonging  to  this  archbiffioprick  in  HeflTe, 
Thuringia,  the  counties  of  Waldeck  and  Vete¬ 
ravia,  in  the  Palatinate,  &c.  The  chief  towns 
belonging  to  the  archbiffioprick  of  Mentz  are, 
1.  Mentz,  or  Mayence,  the  Moguntiaeum  of  the 
Latins,  Situate  near  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine 
and  Maine,  twenty  miles  weft  of  Francfort  on 
the  Maine,  fifty  miles  north  of  Spire,  and  twen¬ 
ty- 
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ty-five  north  of  Worms,  a  very  ancient  city  ; 
but  thofe  who  make  it  to  be  built  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  our  Saviour,  feem  to  have  but 
a  (lender  authority  for  their  opinion  :  others,  who 
look  upon  Drusus  as  the  founder,  are  thought 
to  have  much  more  probability  of  their  fide,  it 
being  very  certain  that  he  built  feveral  fortreffes 
on  the  Rhine  •,  and  a  better  fituation  could  not  well 
have  been  pitched  upon  than  this,  where  the 
Maine  falls  into  the  Rhine ;  and  here  are  (till  the 
ruins  of  a  trophy  ereded  to  the  memory  of  Dru¬ 
sus.  It  is  a  fortified  town,  of  no  great  ftrength, 
but  large  and  populous,  and  the  publick  buildings, 
as  their  churches,  monafteries,  and  palace  of  the 
Eledor,  make  a  good  appearance  ;  the  ftreets  are 
generally  narrow,  and  the  private  houfes  mean. 
In  the  cathedral  are  feveral  magnificent  tombs  of 
the  Eledors ;  and  the  habits  and  ornaments  in 
which  the  Eledor  fays  mafs,  are  admired  for  their 
richnefs.  The  canopy,  under  which  they  carry 
the  hoft  at  publick  proceffions,  is  in  a  manner  co¬ 
vered  with  pearl.  Proteftants  are  permitted  to 
live  and  trade  in  this  city,  but  are  not  allowed  the 
publick  profeffion  of  their  religion.  It  was  an 
Imperial  city,  till  Adolphus  of  Nalfau,  Arch¬ 
bilhop  of  the  plac«,  deprived  them  of  their  privi¬ 
leges,  about  the  year  1462,  and  his  fucceffors  have 
ever  fince  been  abfolute  matters  of  it,  as  they  are 
of  the  whole  archbifhoprick  ;  the  temporal  as  well 
as  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidion  being  vetted  in  them. 
Their  univerfity,  founded  by  Charlemain 
about  the  year  800,  is  not  in  any  great  reputation 
at  prefent.  It  is  pretended  that  gun-powder  was 
firft  invented  here  by  Bartholdus  Schwartz, 
a  Francifcan  Friar,  but  it  has  been  (hewn  already 
that  Friar  Bacon  of  Oxford  was  long  before  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it.  They  alfo  claim  the  invention 
of  printing,  which  I  (hall  enquire  farther  into 
when  I  come  to  Holland,  where  it  is  alfo  faid  to 
be  firft  invented.  2.  Bingen,  pleafantly  fituated 
on  the  Rhine  and  Nahe,  which  here  unite  their 
ftreams,  fixteen  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Mentz, 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  a  Roman  fortrefs,  fince 
an  Imperial  city,  but  now  fubjed  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Mentz.  Travellers  who  vifit  this 
place  are  full  of  a  (lory  of  an  Archbilhop  of  this 
diocefe,  eaten  up  by  rats,  in  a  tower  he  built  to 
defend  himfelf  againft  them  in  an  ifland  of  the 
Rhine  over-againft  Bingen,  which  they  look  upon 
as  a  judgment  upon  him  for  his  covetoufnefs  and 
cruelty  to  the  poor :  but  it  feems  to  me  to 
have  too  much  the  air  of  a  fable  to  be  recited  at 
length. 

I.  The  Eledor  of  Mentz,  Philip  Charles 
d’Eltz,  born  the  14th  of  Odober,  1665.  ca¬ 
non  of  Mentz  and  Treves  in  1677.  provoft  of 
the  church  of  Moxftadt  in  1710.  chofen  Eledor 
and  archbilhop  of  Mentz  in  1732. 

The  prefent  Eledor  is  fon  of  the  late  James 
d’Eltz,  major  in  the  Emperor’s  fervice,  and 
counfellor  of  (late  to  the  Eledor  of  Treves. 

As  the  Eledors  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologn 
are  ecclefiafticks,  they  never  marry. 

The  brothers  and  fillers  of  the  Eledor  of  Mentz 
are,  1.  Charles,  chamberlain  to  the  Eledor 
his  brother;  2.  Damian,  canon,  of  Treves ;  3. 
Philip,  knight  of  the  Teutonick  order  ;  4,5, 
6.  John,  Anne,  and  Mary. 

He  is  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  empire  next  to 
the  Emperor,  as  he  is  high  chancellor.  He  is  more¬ 
over  prefident  of  the  eledoral  college,  vifitor  of 
the  aulic  council,  of  the  chamber  of  Spires,  and 
all  the  other  courts  of  the  empire,  and  guardian 
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of  the  archives  and  matricuk*  He  crowns  the  C  H  A 
Emperor.  All  foreign  princes  and  dates  dired  XVIII‘ 
to  him  what  propofitions  they  make  to  the  em- 
pire;  and  to  him  the  princes  and  ftates  of  Ger-  ^~‘une>  t 
many  make  their  complaints,  in  order  to  the  re-  ^  “ 
drefs  of  grievances.  He  is  diredor  of  the  pofts 
of  the  empire. 

A  confiderable  part  of  this  Eledor’s  revenues 
arifes  from  the  toll  on  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Maine, 
as  alfo  from  the  tax  on  the  excellent  wines  which 
his  country  produces.  The  Jews,  who  are  rich 
here,  pay  an  extraordinary  tax.  Thefe,  with  other 
things,  bring  in  a  fum  of  about  100,000  1.  per  an-* 
num  to  the  Prince. 

The  Eledor  of  Mentz  in  time  of  war  has  had 
in  arms  8000  foot  and  800  horfe.  He  is  able  at 
all  times  to  maintain  5  or  6000  men. 

He  refides  at  Mentz,  an  ancient  and  trading 
town  :  *twas  very  much  embellifhed  by  the  laft 
Eledor  but  one,  and  its  fortifications  put  into  fo 
good  a  condition,  that  it  may  now  be  reckoned 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  bulwarks  of  the  em¬ 
pire. 

His  titles  are,  Philip  Charles,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  Archbilhop  of  the  holy  fee  of 
Mentz,  great  chancellor  in  Germany,  and  Eledor 
of  the  holy  Roman  empire. 

There  are  many  proteftants  in  this  Roman  ca- 
tholick  eledorate:  at  Mentz  they  are  allowed  to 
live,  but  have  not  the  free  exercife  of  their  reli¬ 
gion.  Both  the  city  of  Erfurt  and  the  univerfity 
are  moftly  proteftants. 

In  the  Rhingau,  a  narrow  trad  of  land,  ex-  Rhingaii 
tending  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  along  the  country* 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  are  a  great  many  fine  towns ; 
as,  3.  Elfeld,  a  town  of  fome  ftrength  on  the  Elfeld. 
north  fide  of  the  Rhine,  fifteen  miles  weft  of 
Mentz.  4.  Erbach,  remarkable  for  its  magnifi-  Erbach. 
cent  monaftery,  where  are  the  tombs  of  the  old 
Counts  of  Nalfau,  and  fome  of  the  Archbilhops 
of  Mentz.  5.  Rodelheim,  famous  for  the  growth  Rode- 
of  the  bed  vines ;  and  indeed  the  whole  country  of  lheim‘ 
Rhingau  abounds  in  the  choiceft  vines,  and  feems 
but  one  intire  city,  interfperfed  with  gardens  and 
vineyards  within  its  walls. 

The  county  of  Eichfeld,  or  Efchfeld,  fur-  EfchfeU 
rounded  by  the  territories  of  Helfe,  Thuringia,  county, 
and  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick,  belongs  alfo  to  the 
Eledor  of  Mentz;  wherein  are  the  towns  of, 

6.  Heiligenftat,  anciently  the  feat  of  King  Da-  Heiligen- 
gobert,  but  remarkable  for  little  at  prefent liat- 
but  a  college  of  the  Jefuits.  7.  Trefurt,  fituate  Trefurt. 
on  the  Wefer,  in  a  pleafant  fruitful  coun¬ 
try.  8.  Duberftat.  9.  Wormbys.  10.  Fritz-  Duberltet, 
lar,  a  ftrong  fortrefs  in  the  landgravate  of  Helfe.  &c- 
1 1 .  Ommenburg,  or  Amelburg,  fituate  on  the 
river  Ohm,  near  Marpurg  in  Hefle.  12.  Afchaf-  Afchaffen- 
fenburg,  fituate  on  the  Maine,  where  it  is  joined  burg, 
by  the  river  Afchaff,  forty  miles  eaft  of  Mentz, 
efteemed  the  ftrongeft  fortrefs  in  the  Eledor’s  do¬ 
minions  ;  here  the  Eledor  has  a  palace,  where 
he  frequently  refides.  13.  Hochlt,  fituate  on  the  Hochft. 
Maine,  having  the  privilege  of  taking  toll  of  the 
vefiels  which  pafs  up  and  down  that  river,  for  the 
ufeof  the  Eledor.  14.  Konigftein,  a  little  forti-  Konig- 
fied  town,  which  gives  title  to  a  county,  nineteen  itein- 
miles  north-eaft  of  Mentz.  15.  Reinech  in  Fran-  Reinech. 
conia;  Steinheim,  Epftein,  and  fome  other  places 
in  the  fame  circle;  Erford  in  Thuringia;  the  Erford, 
Bergrafs  in  the  Lower  Palatinate ;  the  county  of 
Lohr  on  the  banks  of  the  Maine  ;  the  city  of  Urb 
in  Spolfart,  confiderable  for  its  falt-fprings,  and 
feveral  other  towns  and  places  of  lefs  note  belong 
n  A  to 
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CHAP,  to  the  Ele&orate  of  Mentz.  The  prefent  Eleftor, 
XVIIL  Lotharius-Francis,  Archbifhop  of  the  holy 
Lower  §ee  0f  Mentz?  ancj  Bifhop  of  Bamburg,  is  of  the 
Rhine,  houfe  of  Schonborn,  born  the  fourth  of  October, 
1665,  and  fucceeded  Anse lm-Francis  of  In- 
gelheim,  anno  1695.  His  revenues  are  computed 
to  amount  to  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per 
annum. 

Triers  e-  The  deflorate  of  Triers  is  bounded  by  the  dio- 
Jeftorate.  cefe  of  Cologn  and  the  duchy  of  Burg  towards 
the  north;  by  Veteravia  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Lorrain, 
the  Palatinate,  and  part  of  HefTe  towards  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  on  the  weft,  ex¬ 
tending  in  length  from  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north- 
weft  above  fourfcore  miles,  but  of  a  very  unequal 
breadth,  being  in  fome  places  fifty,  and  in  others 
not  five  and  twenty  miles  over.  The  face  of  the 
The  foil,  country,  and  the  nature  of  the  foil,  is  very  diffe¬ 
rent  in  one  part  from  what  it  is  in  another.  The 
fouth  and  weftern  parts  of  the  country  are  moun¬ 
tainous  and  barren,  incumbered  with  woods  and 
forefts,  the  air  cold,  and  but  few  towns  or  people 
to  be  met  with,  or  indeed  any  thing  but  wild 
beads,  deer,  and  other  game,  which  ufually  a- 
bound  in  fuch  defert  places.  On  the  contrary, 
near  the  Rhine  and  the  Mofelle  the  country  is 
exceeding  pleafant,  abounds  in  corn  and  wine,  and 
is  crouded  with  people.  The  chief  towns  in  this 
Triers  ci-  electorate  are,  1.  Triers,  or  Treves,  the  capital 
ty.  city,  the  Augufta  'Trevirorum  of  the  Latins,  plea- 
fantly  fituated  on  the  river  Mofelle,  in  the  latitude 
of  forty-nine  degrees,  fifty  minutes,  fix  degrees 
to  the  eaftward  of  London,  fixty  miles  to  the 
fouthward  of  Cologne,  and  about  the  fame  diftance 
to  the  weftward  of  Mentz.  The  city  is  of  a 
fquare  figure,  but  neither  large  or  populous,  hav¬ 
ing  but  four  collegiate  and  five  parifh-churches, 
two  great  abbies,  and  fome  other  religious  houfes, 
with  an  univerfity,  which,  till  the  late  wars,  was 
efteemed  equal  to  mod  in  Germany.  It  is  en- 
compaffed  with  a  wall  and  other  fortifications,  but 
not  fufficient  to  fuftain  a  fiege.  The  French  and 
the  allies  were  alternately  mafters  of  it  in  the  late 
war,  as  they  happened  to  be  mafters  of  the  field 
on  this  fide.  In  the  years  1704  and  1705,  the 
allies  threw  up  lines  for  the  defence  of  the  place, 
and  ereCted  vart  magazines  here,  defigning  to  have 
carried  on  the  war  againft  France  through  this 
country,  where  there  are  not  fo  many  fortified 
towns  as  in  Flanders,  and  would  probably  have 
foon  brought  the  war  to  an  end,  if  they  had  kept 
fteady  to  this  refolution  ;  but  old  Lewis  XIV, 
apprized  of  the  confequence  of  being  attacked  from 
hence,  made  his  utmoft  efforts,  and  brought  a  pro¬ 
digious  force  into  the  Low  Countries,  while  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  grand  army  of  the 
Allies  were  upon  the  Mofelle,  which  put  the  Dutch 
into  fuch  a  panick  fear,  that  they  compelled  the 
Duke  to  return  on  a  fudden  to  defend  their  fron¬ 
tiers,  who  leaving  his  magazines  behind  him,  and 
General  D’Aub  ach  with  feven  or  eight  thoufand 
men,  to  defend  the  lines  before  Triers,  the  next 
intelligence  he  received  was,  that  the  body  of 
troops  left  at  Triers  had  abandoned  the  place,  on 
the  approach  of  the  French,  deftroyed  his  maga¬ 
zines,  and  left  the  country  to  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy,  whereupon  the  French  immediately  took 
poffeflion  of  Triers  again ;  which  put  an  end  to  all 
the  fchemes  that  had  been  laid  for  attacking  France 
on  the  fide  of  the  Mofelle,  where  their  frontiers  are 
weakeft  ;  and  the  Confederates  carried  back  the 
war  again  into  Flanders,  where  they  yearly  threw 
away  thoufands  of  brave  fellows  againft  ftone- walls 


to  very  little  purpofe;  and  the  campaign  of  1705  c  p- 
concluded  with  little  affion.  This  city  having  been  > 
frequently  plundered  and  pillaged  by  the  French  in  p?'VCr 
the  late  war,  occafioned  the  removal  of  the  prin-  ine* 
cipal  inhabitants,  and  confequently  a  great  decay  v 
of  their  trade.  The  private  houfes  alfo  were  lately 
in  a  ruinous  condition.  The  churches,  monafte- 
ries,  and  the  Elector’s  palace  are  efteemed  magni¬ 
ficent  buildings,  though  thefe  have  not  altogether 
efcaped  the  fury  of  the  war.  As  Triers  is  one  of 
the  moft  ancient,  fo  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  cities  in  Eu¬ 
rope;  for  here  feveral  of  the  Roman  Emperors 
kept  their  courts,  infomuch  that  it  acquired  the 
name  of  Roma  altera ,  and  in  the  ruins  of  the  old 
city  are  ftill  daily  found  Roman  coins,  medals,  and 
other  antiquities  ;  it  was  afterwards  an  Imperial 
city,  till  reduced  by  their  Archbifhop,  who  was 
formerly  Metropolitan  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  Liege, 

Utrecht,  Strafburg,  Worms,  and  Spires ;  but  Pope 
Zachary  exempting  thefe  cities  from  his  jurif- 
didlion,  he  is  now  the  leaft  Metropolitan  in  Ger¬ 
many,  having  no  other  fuffragans  than  the  Bifhops 
of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which  are  under 
the  dominion  of  the  French.  He  is  however  the 
fecond  Elector  in  the  Empire,  and  Arch-chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Empire  in  France.  He  gives  the 
firft  voice  in  all  elections  and  general  affemblies,  and 
his  feat  is  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  over-againft  the 
Emperor.  As  the  Elector  of  Mentz  always  takes 
the  votes  of  the  reft  of  the  Eledlors,  he  has  the 
privilege  of  voting  laft,of  which  thofe  prelates  have 
frequently  made  great  advantages.  2.  The  fecond 
city  in  the  electorate  of  Triers  is  Coblentz,  or  Coblentz; 
Confluentia ,  in  a  wonderful  pleafant  fituation,  at 
the  conflux  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Mofelle,  and 
furrounded  with  vineyards,  being  fifty  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Triers,  and  about  forty  fouth-eaft  of  Co¬ 
logne,  of  a  triangular  form,  two  of  its  fides  being 
wafhed  by  the  Laid  rivers,  and  the  third  inclofed 
with  a  wall  and  fortifications  after  the  modern 
way.  The  convenience  of  its  fituation  has  ren¬ 
dered  it  a  town  of  good  trade,  efpecially  in  corn, 
wine,  wood,  and  iron.  The  houfes  are  well- 
built,  and  the  ftreets  uniform.  The  pubJick  build¬ 
ings  of  any  note  mentioned  by  travellers,  are  two 
great  churches,  fome  monafteries,  and  the  palace 
of  the  Ele&or,  who  fometimes  refides  here.  There 
is  alfo  a  ftonc-bridgeover  the  Mofelle,  and  a  bridge 
of  boats  over  the  Rhine  at  this  place;  and  on  the 
oppofitefide  of  the  Rhine  a  caftie  on  a  hill,  which 
commands  the  town  and  the  palfage  of  both  rivers, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  fame  hill  Hands  the  E- 
ledlor’s  palace,  the  front  whereof  and  two  large 
wings  look  towards  the  river :  this,  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  it  is  fuppofed,  was  the  ftation  of  the 
firft  legion.  3.  Meyn,  fituate  on  the  river  Nette,  Meyn. 
fifteen  miles  weft  of  Coblentz,  a  walled  town  with 
a  caftie,  and  gives  name  to  a  large  territory  about 
it,  in  which  Hands  the  little  town  of  Munfter- 
Meynfield,  fo  called  todiftinguifh  it  from  Munfter 
in  Weftphalia.  4.  Cocheim,  a  fortified  town  on  Cocheim. 
the  Mofelle,  three  miles  north-eaft  of  Triers. 

5.  Saffich,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  Saffich. 
name,  about  a  league  diftant  from  the  Rhine. 

6.  Boppart,  a  town  and  caftie  fituate  on  the  Rhine,  Boppart. 
ten  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Coblentz,  formerly 
Imperial,  but  granted  by  the  Emperor  Henry  VII 
to  Baldwin,  Archbifhop  of  1'riers,  held  to  be 
one  of  the  forts  anciently  erected  by  Drusus  on 
the  Rhine.  Here  the  velfels  which  pafs  this  river 
pay  a  toll  to  the  Elector.  8.  Engers,  a  handfom  Engers. 
town  upon  the  Rhine,  feven  miles  north  of  Cob- 

• Jentz, 
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c  H  A  P.  Jentz,  and  gives  name  to  the  territory  of  Enger- 
XVIII.  faw#  ^  Berncaftle,  a  town  of  good  trade,  where 
P?^er  they  make  great  quantity  of  wine,  pleafantly  fi- 
i— -v~1j  on  the  Mofelle.  io.  Oberwefel,  a  fortified 

Bemcaftk.  town>  fituate  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  twenty. 
Cell.  miles  weft  of  Coblentz.  1 1.  Cell,  or  Zell,  fituate 
on  the  Mofelle,  thirty  miles  north- eaft  of  Triers,  a 
town  that  has  a  good  trade  in  wines,  the  produdt 
St.  Ven-  of  the  neighbouring  country.  12.  St.  Vendel,  a 
del.  little  fortified  town  on  the  confines  of  the  Palati- 
Sarburg.  nate.  1 3.  Sarbrug,  a  fmall  fortrefs  on  the  river 
Limburg.  Sar,  eight  miles  fouth  of  Triers.  14.  Limburg, 
fituate  on  the  Lohn,  the  territories  whereof,  great 
part  of  them,  belong  to  the  Langrave  of  Heffe. 
Montroy*  j  5.  Montroyal,  fituate  on  a  peninfula  made  by 
a1,  the  Rhine,  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Triers  e- 
fteemed  a  ftrong  place,  but  taken  by  the  French 
in  the  war  between  the  Confederates  and  France, 
and  reftored  to  the  Elector  again  by  the  peace  of  Ryf- 
wick.  Other  towns  of  any  note  mentioned  by  geo¬ 
graphers,  are  Ulmen,  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Co- 
cheim,  St.  Maximin,  Phaltz,  Witlich,  and  Prum. 
State  of  The  revenues  of  the  Eledtor  of  Triers,  in  time 
the  Ger-  cf  peace,  when  his  country  is  not  liable  to  the 
tiers  to°n  depredations  of  an  enemy,  as  it  was  for  many  years 
wards  together  before  the  laft  peace,  are  computed  to  a- 
France.  mount  to  near  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per 
annum.  This  Eledtor,  and  other  German  Princes 
who  lie  upon  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  have 
neither  ftrong  towns,  or  forces  fufficient  to  refift  that 
formidable  power,  are  under  very  difmal  circum- 
ftances,  whenever  a  rupture  happens  between  the 
Empire  and  that  kingdom,  their  territories  are 
fure  to  be  made  a  fcene  of  blood  and  rapine.  It 
feems  ftrange  therefore,  that  thefe  Princes  have 
not  already  yielded  up  their  countries  to  the  French, 
who  can  better  protect  them,  rather  than  remain 
fubjedt  to  the  Empire,  whofe  armies  are  always 
fo  flow  in  their  motions,  and  fo  ill  provided,  that 
the  frontier  provinces  are  fure  to  be  deftroyed  be¬ 
fore  their  forces  enter  upon  adtion,  or  attempt  to 
oppofe  the  enemy.  But  then  it  is  to  be  confidercd 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Eledtor  of  Triers, 
and  the  other  Eledtorson  the  frontiers,  while  they 
remain  a  part  of  the  Empire,  are  Sovereign  Princes, 
and  have  the  privilege  of  electing  the  Emperor; 
befides  many  other  great  advantages,  which  would 
be  entirely  loft,  if  they  fhould  come  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  France.  That  crown  would  ufe  them  as 
Ihe  does  her  own  nobility,  and  they  would  in  a  little 
time  have  nothing  that  they  could  call  their  own, 
which  is  the  worft  that  can  befall  them,  let  the 
event  of  the  war  be  what  it  will ;  whatever  they 
may  fuffer  during  the  fury  of  war,  they  have  found 
by  long  experience  is  ufually  reftored  to  th.em  by  a 
fubfequent  peace  ;  and  as  the  Empire  is  now  more 
powerful  than  it  has  been  for  fome  ages  paft,  by 
the  acquifition  of  fuch  large  territories  on  the  fide 
of  Turky,  by  the  addition  of  the  Auftrian  Ne¬ 
therlands,  theMilaneze,  Naples  and  Sicily,  pofti- 
bly  they  may  for  the  future  be  better  fecured  from 
the  infults  of  the  French  than  they  have  been. 
But  to  return  to  Triers:  The  prefent  Eledtor  is 
Francis-Lewis,  brother  to  the  Elector  Pala¬ 
tine,  born  the  24th  of  July,  1664,  and  eledted 
Thepre-  into  this  See,  anno  1716:  His  title  is  Fran- 
fent  Elec-  cis-Lewis,  by  the  grace  of  God  Archbifhop  of 
Triers  his  Triers,  Archchancellor  of  the  Empire  in  France, 
title.  ’  (for  France  the  reader  will  obferve  was  once  part 
of  the  Empire)  Prince  and  Eledtor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
Great  Mafter  of  the  Teutonick  Order,  Bifhop  of 
Breflawand  Worms,  Adminiftrator  of  the  abbacy 
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of  Praym,  Judge  of  the  Imperial  chamber  of  C  H  A  P* 
Wetzlar,  or  rather  Spire,  &c.  The  chapter  of  XV)I1- 
Triers  confifts  of  fixteen  capitular  Canons,  who  Fower 
have  the  eledtion  of  their  Archbifhop,  and  Gf  Rhine, 
twenty-four  Domiciled  •,  and  none  are  admitted  in- '  ‘v”'— ^ 
to  the  chapter,  who  cannot  prove  their  nobility 
for  four  defcents,  both  by  father  and  mother. 

II.  Francis  George,  count  of  Schoen- E’eflor  of 
born-Puckhein,  born  the  4th  of  June  1682.  Ca-Treves- 
non  of  Cologn,  Munfter,  and  Treves,  provoft 
of  the  church  of  St.  Maurice  in  Augfburg,  and 
provoft  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Treves,  was 
chofen  Archbifhop  and  Eledtor  of  Treves  in  1 729 
(upon  the  refignation  of  the  late  Eledtor  of  Mentz): 
he  was  aifo  eledted  provoft  of  the  church  of  El- 
wangen,  and  bifhop  of  Worms,  in  1732. 

This  Eledtor  is  fon  to  M.  Frederick  count 
of  Schoepborn-Puckhein,  counfellor  of  ftate  to 
the  Emperor  and  the  Eledtor  of  Mentz  ;  he  died 
in  1 7 1 7. 

#  The  eledtorate  of  Treves  is  comprized  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine ;  having  the  countries 
of  Luxemburg  on  the  weft  ;  Juliers  and  Cologn 
on  the  north  ;  Lorrain  and  the  Palatinate  on  the 
fouth  ;  and  the  principality  of  Naflauon  the  eaft. 

It  is,  one  part  with  another,  about  70  miles  in 
length,  and  30  in  breadth.  On  the  fouth  and 
weft  it  is  fomewhat  barren,  woody,  and  hilly,  a- 
bounding  however  with  all  forts  of  venifon  ;  'but 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelld  there  o-r0ws 
good  corn  •,  alfo  fome  wine,  which  is  fharpt  and 
not  very  rich. 

The  toll  on  the  Mofelle  and  Rhine,  his  own 
domain,  which  is  confiderable,  and  the  taxes 
which  he  impofes  upon  his  fubjedts,  bring  him 
in  a  revenue  of  near  70,000!.  per  annum. 

Tho’  the  city  of  Treves  is  a  very  ancient  and 
noble  city,  yet  the  Eledlor  has  his  ordinary  refi- 
dence  at  Witlick,  in  the  caftle  of  Ottenftein. 
Sometimes  he  refides  at  the  caftle  of  Hermanftein 
on  the  Rhine,  over-againft  Coblentz,  on  account 
of  it’s  noble  prolpedls. 

His  titles  are  Francis  George,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  Archbifhop  of  Treves,  great  chancellor 
in  Gaul,  Eledtor  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  bi¬ 
fhop  of  Worms,  &c.  and  count  of  Schoenborn. 

As  Archbifhop,  he  has  a  crofs,  &c.  On  each 
fide  of  the  eledtoral  hat  appears  the  crofier,  and 
the  fword,  to  reprefent  the  fpiritual  and  temporal 
power  of  the  Prince. 

The  fubjedts  of  this  eledtorate  are  Roman  ca- 
tholicks. 

The  Archbifhoprick  and  eledtorate  of  Cologne,  Archbl- 
the  ancient  feat  of  the  Ubii,  lies  on  the  weftern  Ihoprick 
fide  of  the  Rhine,  being  bounded  by  the  duchy  and  elec‘ 
of  Cleves  on  the  north  ;  by  the  duchy  of  Berg,  Cologne" 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Rhine,  on  the 
eaft  ;  by  the  eledtorate  of  Triers  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  the  duchy  of  Juliers  and  the  Netherlands 
on  the  weft ;  extending  about  forty  miles  in  length, 
but  not  above  feven  or  eight  in  breadth,  a  plea- 
fant  fruitful  country,  bounding  in  corn  and  wine, 
and  all  other  neceflaries  of  life.  The  Archbifhop 
alfo  has  feveral  other  large  territories  in  Weft- 
phalia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire  appropriated 
to  his  See,  being  efteemed  more  rich  and  powerful 
than  either  of  the  other  two  ipiritual  Eledtors, 
though  he  yields  them  the  precedence.  In  the 
diocele  of  Cologne,  ftridtly  fo  called,  the  chief 
towns  are,  1.  Cologne,  or  Colen,  the  capital  of  Colognf 
the  eledtorate,  the  Colonia  Agrippina  of  the  Ro-city. 
mans,  taking  it’s  name  from  Agrippina,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Germanicus,  wife  of  Claudius,  and 

mother 
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CHAP,  mother  of  Nero,  who  was  born  here.  It  was 
the  metropolis  of  Germania  Secunda,  and  feems  to 
^wer  have  obtained  the  name  of  Colonia ,  by  way  of  e- 
Khine.  mjnencej  as  being  the  moft  confiderable  Roman 
colony  in  thefe  parts.  This  town  is  built  in  form 
of  a  crefcent,  and  pleafantly  fituated  in  a  plain 
near  the  weftern  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  fifty  degrees,  fifty  five  minutes,  fix  de¬ 
grees  and  a  half  to  the  eaftward  of  London,  forty 
miles  north-weft  of  Coblentz,  and  twenty  fouth- 
eafl  of  Duffeldorp.  The  fortifications  are  fo  in- 
con  fiderable,  that  whoever  is  matter  of  the  field 
may  be  matter  of  the  place  without  a  formal 
fiege.  The  city  itfelf  is  one  of  the  largeft,  moft 
beautiful  and  populous  in  the  Empire ;  and  yet 
the  walls  enclofe  large  fpaces  of  ground,  which  are 
not  built  upon  ;  and  particularly  three  hundred 
acres  planted  with  vines.  Here  it  was  King 
Charles  II  of  England  fpent  the  two  laft  years 
of  his  exile.  Some  travellers  number  four  and 
twenty  gates  in  the  walls,  thirteen  to  the  land¬ 
ward,  and  eleven  on  the  Rhine.  The  ftreets  are 
large  and  well  paved  in  the  middle  of  the  town  ; 
and  there  are  two  fpacious  market-places.  Among 
the  publick  buildings  there  are  eleven  collegiate 
churches,  nineteen  parifh-churches,  befides  the 
cathedra],  thirty  chapels,  twelve  monafteries, 
twenty-two  nunneries,  and  four  large  hofpitals  ; 
befides  which,  the  Lutherans  have  a  church  al¬ 
lowed  them.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  is  a  magnificent  ftruddure,  wherein  they 
fhew  three  tombs,  and  as  many  fkulls  richly  en- 
fhrined,  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
place,  belonged  to  the  three  wife  men,  who  came 
from  the  eaft  to  worfhip  our  Saviour,  from  hence 
called  the  three  Kings  of  Colen  ;  and  the  fuperfti- 
tious  pretend  the  very  touch  of  them  has  cured 
many  difeafes.  They  were,  as  the  ftory  goes, 
firft  brought  to  Conftantinople  by  Helen,  the 
mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  from  thence 
removed  to  Milan  •,  and  upon  the  taking  of  that 
city  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
in  the  year  1 1 64,  removed  again  to  Colen  by 
Reynold,  Archbifhop  of  this  See.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Gereon  they  alfo  expofe  to  view  the 
heads  of  k  thoufand  faints,  who  are  faid  to  have  buf¬ 
fered  martyrdom  under  the  Emperor  Maximin,  a- 
dor’dby  the  common  people  as  moft  facredreliqties. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Ursula  alfo  is  fhewn  the  tomb 
of  that  faint,  and  fome  of  her  aftociates,  who,  if 
their  records  may  be  credited,  came  over  from 
the  ifland  of  Britain  with  eleven  thoufand  virgins, 
her  companions,  to  convert  the  infidels  of  this 
country,  and  all  buffered  martyrdom  by  the  Huns. 
Upon  many  of  thefe  tombs  are  old  croftes  and 
lamps,  but  upon  that  of  St.  Ursula  there  is  an 
infeription,  importing,  that  it  was  difeovered  by 
St.  Columba,  a  native  of  North  Britain.  From 
the  multitude  of  relicks  of  faints  and  martyrs, 
churches  and  religious  houfes  in  this  city,  it  has 
obtained,  for  feveral  years  paft,  the  name  of  The 
Holy  City  ;  and  notwithftanding  it  is  a  great  town  of 
trade,  we  meet  almofl  as  many  ecclefiafticks  as 
laymen  in  the  ftreets.  The  rich  endowments  of 
their  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  induces 
many  Noblemen,  and  even  Princes  of  the  Empire, 
to  become  Prebends  and  Canons  here,  who  have  ge¬ 
nerally  magnificent  houfes,  or  rather  palaces,  with 
large  vineyards  and  gardens  contiguous  to  them. 

The  Eledtor  alfo  has  two  palaces  in  the  city, 
but  refides  generally  at  Bon.  It  is  contrary  to 
the  conftitution  of  their  government  to  fuffer  him 
to  refide  long  here :  this  people  being  apprehen- 


five  his  prefence  might  endanger  their  liberties.  C.H  A  P. 
For  the  fame  reafon  fome  other  free  cities  of  the 
Empire  look  upon  it  as  a  breach  of  their  privileges,  C°wer 
whenever  their  Diocefan  comes  to  refide  amongft  Rhine.  ^ 
them  for  any  time,  and  make  loud  complaints ' 
on  this  head.  The  convent  of  the  Carmelites 
is  a  noble  commodious  building,  where  was  held 
a  congrefs  of  Ambaffadors  Plenipotentiaries  from 
moft  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  to  treat  of  peace, 
in  the  year  1673.  Thofe  from  Britain  being  Sir 
Leoline  Jenkins  and  Sir  Joseph  William¬ 
son  ;  and  from  France  the  Prince  of  Furftem- 
burg,  who  fet  all  Europe  in  a  flame,  and  was  one 
occafion  of  the  enfuing  war.  He  was  it  feems  o- 
riginally  a  Count  of  the  Empire,  but  afterwards 
educated  in  a  French  monaftery,  of  which  he  be¬ 
came  Abbot.  His  zeal  for  the  Grand  Monarch 
Lewis  XIV,  induced  him  afterwards  to  lay  afide 
his  religious  habit,  and  accept  of  a  poft  in  the 
army,  where  he  gained  the  efteem  of  the  French 
King  to  that  degree,  that  he  made  him  his  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  in  this  important  negotiation  at  Cologne, 
where  he  had  the  addrefs  to  defeat  all.  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  Confederate  Princes  for  the  obtaining 
peace  on  the  terms  they  propofed  ;  which  fo  exaf- 
perated  the  Emperor,  whofe  fubjeft  he  was  born, 
that  he  caufed  him  to  be  feized  in  the  ftreets  of 
Cologne,  and  hurried  to  Vienna,  where  he  was 
made  a  clofe  prifoner ;  and  it  was  expected  he 
would  have  been  executed  as  a  traytor  to  his 
country  •,  but  this  was  thought  too  dangerous  a 
ftep  by  the  Imperial  court,  left  the  French  King 
fhould  take  a  feverer  revenge  on  the  Princes  of 
the  Empire  who  lay  moft  expofed.  This  accident 
however  broke  off  the  treaty  for  the  prefent ;  and 
Furftemburg  remained  a  prifoner  till  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen,  when  Lewis  XIV  advanced  him 
to  the  bilhoprick  of  Strafburg,  and  afterwards  pro¬ 
cured  him  a  Cardinal’s  cap.  And  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved  of  that  Prince  in  general,  that  thofe  who 
ferved  him  zealoufly  never  failed  of  his  protec¬ 
tion  and  a  fuitable  reward  •,  which  may  be  one 
reafon  his  minifters  and  officers  were  fo  entirely 
devoted  to  his  fervice,  during  the  whole  courfeof 
his  long  reign,  that  we  have  fcarce  an  inftance  of 
his  councils  being  betrayed,  ora  town  furrendered 
while  there  was  a  poffibility  of  defending  it:  while 
his  enemies  fuffered  more  from  the  treachery  of 
their  Minifters  and  Generals,  than  from  all  the 
forces  of  this  Grand  Monarch.  But  to  return  to 
Cologne,  which  ftill  remains  a  free  Imperial  city, 
under  fome  limitations,  fettled  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I.  onadifpute  between  the  Arch- 
bilhop  and  the  Burghers,  it  was  decreed,  that 
the  magiftracy  of  the  city  fhould  have  the  de¬ 
termination  of  all  civil  caufes ;  but  in  criminal, 
none  fhould  be  executed  or  pardoned  but  with  the 
Archbifhop’s  concurrence. 

The  government  of  the  city  confifts  of  fix  Bur- 
gomafters,  feven  Aldermen,  and  an  hundred  and 
fifty  Common-council  men,  who  all  continue  for 
life,  only  two  of  the  Burgomafters  are  Regents 
annually  by  turns;  the  Aldermen  are  appointed  by 
the  Archbifhop,  and  the  Common-council  men 
elected  by  the  trading  companies  of  the  city,  fifty 
of  the  Common-council  only  adding  in  one  year, 
taking  it  by  turns ;  if  a  Burgomafter  dies,  the 
Common-council  ele<d  another.  The  inhabitants 
of  Cologne  are  for  the  moft  part  Roman  Catholicks, 
but  many  of  the  principal  merchants  and  tradef- 
men  are  Proteftants,  of  whom  the  Lutherans  have 
a  church  in  the  city,  as  has  been  intimated  al¬ 
ready,  but  the  Calvinifts  are  obliged  to  go  as  far 
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as  Mulheim,  two  miles  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Rhine,  to  their  publick  worffiip.  This  city  was  an¬ 
ciently  one  of  the  principal  Hans-Towns,  and  ca¬ 
pital  of  their  fourth  province.  This  is  what  I 
could  meet  with  mod  material  concerning  the  ci¬ 
ty  of  Cologne ;  there  is  an  idle  ftory  indeed  men¬ 
tioned  by  moft  writers,  of  a  Lady’s  being  buried 
with  a  ring  of  value  on  her  finger,  in  a  church  at 
Cologne,  who  upon  the  fexton’s  coming  to  fteal  it, 
revived  at  the  opening  of  the  coffin,  frightened 
the  fellow,  and  went  home  to  her  houfe,  where 
fhe  lived  feven  years  after  *,  but  it  is  related  with 
fo  many  other  foolifh  and  incredible  circumftan- 
ces,  that  it  will  not  bear  a  recital  at  large. 

2.  The  fecond  city  in  the  Archbiffioprick  of 
Cologne  is  Bonn,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town,  pleafantly 
fituated  on  the  Rhine,  ten  miles  to  the  fouthward 
of  Cologne,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Cafira  Bonenfm , 
where  the  Roman  forces  fometimes  had  their  win¬ 
ter  quarters,  near  which  place  Julius  Caesar 
built  a  bridge  crofs  the  Rhine.  Here  the  EleCtor 
has  a  palace  fuitable  to  his  dignity,  where  he  ufu- 
ally  refides.  It  ftands  at  the  end  of  that  long 
ridge  of  mountains  which  {huts  in  both  fides  of 
the  Rhine  from  hence  as  far  as  Bingen.  The  vine¬ 
yards  in  the  neighbourhood  afford  plenty  of  good 
Rhenifh  wine,  and  the  forefts  variety  of  game.  It 
is  fuppofed  from  it’s  happy  fituation,  to  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  Latin  name  of  Bona ,  and  was  an  Im¬ 
perial  city,  but  is  at  prefent  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Elector.  The  town  was  taken  and  retaken 
feveral  times  during  the  late  wars,  but  the  confe¬ 
derates  remained  in  poffeffion  of  this  and  the 
whole  archbiffioprick  at  the  end  of  the  war  ;  the 
late  EleCtor  and  his  brother  of  Bavaria  being  for¬ 
ced  to  take  refuge  in  France,  (with  which  king¬ 
dom  they  fided)  till  their  dominions  were  reftored 
to  them  by  the  peace  of  Raftat.  Befides  the  E- 
leCtor’s  palace,  the  gardens  and  water-works  where¬ 
of  are  much  admired  as  well  as  the  building,  the 
ftadt-houfe  is  faid  to  be  a  magnificent  ftruCture, 
and  adorned  with  the  fineft  paintings.  In  the 
collegiate  church  they  ffiew  fome  ancient  tombs, 
where,  according  to  tradition,  Pius-C  ass  ius, 
Florentius,  Malusius,  and  feveral  others 
of  the  Theban  legion  were  buried,  who  fuffered 
martyrdom  under  the  Emperor  Maximius.  3. 
Andernach,  eight  miles  to  the  northward  of  Cob- 
lentz,  at  the  limits  of  the  two  electorates  of  Triers 
and  Cologne,  where  the  EleCtor  of  Cologne  has  a 
cuftom-houfe.  4.  Broel,  in  the  midway  between 
Cologne  and  Bonn,  where  the  EleCtor  has  a  hunting 
feat.  5.  Lintz,  an  ancient  city  on  the  eafl-fide  of 
the  Rhine,  eighteen  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Coblentz.  6.  Nuys,  the  Novefium  of  the  Latins 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  four  and  twenty  miles  to 
the  northward  of  Cologne,  feated  on  the  river  Erp, 
where  the  Romans  built  a  fort  to  fecure  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  their  Empire,  now  a  large  fortified  town, 
feveral  times  taken  and  retaken  in  the  late  wars. 
7.  Zous,  feven  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Nuys, 
fituate  on  the  Rhine,  in  a  country  which  produ¬ 
ces  plenty  of  corn,  with  which  they  fupply  the 
neighbouring  cities,  who  feem  to  want  it  pretty 
Rhinberg.  much.  8.  Rhinberg,  fituate  on  a  hill  near  the 
Rhine,  forty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Cologne, 
and  feparated  from  the  Elector’s  other  dominions 
it  is  a  fortified  town,  the  capital  of  a  county 
Meurs.  which  affords  plenty  of  wine.  9.  Meurs,  ten 
miles  fouth  of  Rhinberg,  and  thirty  north-weft 
of  Cologne,  a  neat  little  city,  which  belonged  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  claimed  by  the  King 
of  Pruffia,  as  heir  to  King  William  III.  10. 
VOL.  II. 
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Keyferwaert,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town,  on  theeaft  c  H  A  ?. 
fide  of  the  Rhine,  five  miles  north  of  Duffeldorp, 
and  twenty  north-weft  of  Cologne,  endured  a  liege 
of  two  months  in  the  year  1702,  before  it  fur-  ^ 
rendered  to  the  Imperialifts.  11.  Kempen,  or  Keyler_ 
Kerpen,  a  fortified  town  and  caftle  on  the  con-  waert: 
fines  of  Guelderland  and  Juliers,  fituate  on  the  ri-  Kempen. 
ver  Erp,  thirty-four  miles  north-w^eft  of  Cologne. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  between  the  biftiop- 
rick  of  Munfter  and  county  of  Marck,  lies  a  nar¬ 
row  traCl  of  land,  which  is  a  peculiar  fubicCt  to 
the  Archbifhop  of  Cologne,  containing  feveral  large 
manors  and  lordffiips-,  the  chief  towns  whereof 
are,  12.  Recklinghaufen,  a  fortified  town,  the  ca-  Reclding- 
pital  of  a  county  twenty  miles  long,  and  ten  haukn- 
broad,  wherein  there  is  a  nunnery,  the  Abbefs 
whereof  is  vefted  with  fovereign  power  in  the 
town  and  country  about  it,  and  ffie  only  makes  a 
perpetual  vow  of  virginity ;  the  other  nuns  be¬ 
ing  allowed  to  marry  after  a  certain  term  of  years. 

And  13.  Dorften,  a  ftrong  place,  fituate  on  the  Dorflen. 
Lippe.  The  EleClor  of  Cologne  is  alfoBilbop  and 
Prince  of  the  diocefe  and  territory  of  Hildefheim,  Hilde- 
being  near  fifty  miles  in  length,  furrounded  by  foeim 
the  dominions  of  the  EleCtor  of  Brunfwick,  the  dl0,ce‘'e, 
inhabitants  whereof  are  moft  of  them  Lutherans,  an  C!ty‘ 
tho’  fubjeCt  to  a  Popiffi  Biffiop  j  the  chief  town 
whereof  is  Hildeffieim,  fituate  on  the  river  In- 
nerfte,  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Hanover,  and 
twenty-five  fouth-weft  of  Brunfwick,  a  neat  old 
town,  but  the  buildings  are  not  fo  confiderable, 
as  to  deferve  a  particular  defeription.  It  is  an  Im¬ 
perial  city,  anciently  one  of  the  Hans-Towns,  and 
has  ftill  a  pretty  good  trade  in  corn.  •  2.  Peina,  pe;na. 
another  fmall  city  on  the  river  Eufe,  twelve  miles 
weft  of  Brunfwick,  the  caftle  whereof  is  faid  to 
be  the  ftrongeft  fortrefs  in  the  biffioprick.  Other, 
places  mentioned  by  Geopraphers  in  this  territory 
are  the  towns  of  Marienburg,  Popenburg,  Daffd,  Marien- 
Bokenem,  Woldenburg,  Eltz,  Sarftede,  and  the  burg,  & c. 
abby  of  Gonderffieim. 

The  archbiffioprick  and  electorate  of  Cologne,  Family  of 
has  been  poffeffed  for  three  generations,  by  a  youn-  the  Elec- 
ger  fon  of  the  houfe  of  Bavaria,  as  appears  by  the  |or 
following  account  of  the  late  Elector’s  death,  viz.  °§ne' 

On  the  twelfth  of  November  1723,  died  Joseph 
Clement,  brother  to  the  EleCtor  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  fifty-fecond  year  of  his  age.  He  was  cho- 
fen  Biffiop  of  Ratiffion  in  the  year  1685,  which 
biffioprick  he  refigned  to  his  nephew  Clement- 
Augustus  of  Bavaria  anno  1716,  (who  refigned 
italfoin  favour  of  John  Theodore  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  his  youngeft  brother.)  He  was  eleCted  Arch- 
biffiopand  EleCtor  of  Cologne  on  the  tenth  of  July 
1688,  feven  days  after  the  death  of  his  coufin 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  lucceeded 
not  only  in  the  electorate,  but  alfo  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  and  provoftffiip  of  Berchtolfgaden.  Fie  wa9 
chofen  Coadjutor  to  the  Biffiop  of  Hildeffieim  an¬ 
no  1694,  whom  he  fucceeded  in  that  See  on  the 
13th  of  Auguft  1702,  and  was  eleCted  Biffiop  of 
Liege  on  the  20th  of  April  1694.  This  Eledtor, 
with  his  brother  of  Bavaria,  taking  the  part  of 
France  in  the  late  war,  was  expelled  from  his  e- 
leCtorate  and  other  territories  till  the  peace  of  Ba¬ 
den,  as  has  been  intimated  already  ;  and  did  not 
receive  the  inveftiture  of  the  temporalties  of  the 
archbiffioprick  of  Cologne,  the  biffioprick  of  Hil¬ 
deffieim,  or  of  the  provoftffiip  of  Berchtolgaf- 
den,  until  the  1 2th  of  April  1717.  The  prelent  The  pre- 
EleCtor  of  Cologne,  Clement  AucusTus,fent EUc- 
younger  brother  to  the  prefent  EleCtor  of  Bavaria,  tcr- 
fucceeded  his  unde  Joseph  Clement  in  the 
1 1  B  archbiffioprick 
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C  H  A  P.  archbiflioprick  of  Cologne  on  the  1 2th  of  Novem- 
AVJir.  j3er  ,  j2%,  having  been  elected  Coadjutor  to  him 
Lower  on  t|ie  ^  0f  ]\4ay  iy22,  and  is  the  third  fon  of 
ivhine.  jyjA  x  i  m  i  l  i  a  n-Emanuel-Mary,  late  Ele&or 
v  J  of  Bavaria,  who  died  on  the  26th  of  February 
1 725-6.  Fie  was  born  in  the  month  of  Auguft 
1700,  eledted  Bifhop  of  Munfter  on  the  26th,  and 
Bifhop  of  Paderborn  the  27th  ol  March  1719* 
Notwith Handing  he  fucceeded  his  uncle  Joseph 
Clement  in  the  electorate  and  archbiflioprick  of 
Cologne,  he  could  not  prevail  with  the  chapter 
of  Liege  to  elect  him  their  bifhop  ;  thefe  Gentle¬ 
men  being  determined  to  chufe  one  of  their  own 
number,  who  lliould  refide  amongft  them ;  but  he 
was  afterwards  chofen  Bifhop  of  Hildelheim. 

His  titles.  The  prefent  Elector’s  titles  are,  Clement 
Augustus  by  the  grace  of  God  Archbifhop  of 
Cologne,  Arch-chancellor  of  the  Empire  in  Italy, 
Prince  Elector  of  the  holy  Roman  Empire ;  Bi¬ 
fhop  of  Hildelheim,  of  Munfter  and  Paderborn; 
Adminiftratorof  Berchtolfgaden,  Duke  of  Engern 
and  Weftphalia,  Duke  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Bavaria,  &c.  His  great  chapter  confifts  of  fixty 
Canons,  who  are  all  Princes  and  Counts ;  but 
the  Archbifhop  is  elected  by  the  four  and  twenty 
Seniors.  He  crowns  the  Emperor  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  unlefs  the  coronation  be  performed  in  the 
diocefe  of  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  or  in  the  diocele 
of  the  Elector  of  Triers.  The  directors  of  this 
circle  are  the  Archbifhop  of  Mentz  and  the  Elec¬ 
tor  Palatine. 

F.l-clor of  Clemens  Augustus,  Prince  of  Bava- 

Cologne.  ria,  born  the  5th  of  Auguft  1700,  was  bifhop  of 
Munller  and  Paderborn  in  1719,  coadjutor  to  the 
late  Archbifhop  of  Cologne,  Prince  Joseph  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  in  1722,  to  whom  he  fucceeded  the  firft  of 
November  1723.  He  was  afterwards  elected  bi¬ 
fhop  of  Hildelheim  in  1724;  bifhop  of  Ofnabrug 
in  1723,  on  the  death  of  Ernest  us,  brother 
to  King  George  I.  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  in 
1732,  he  was  made  provoft  of  Liege,  and  great 
mailer  of  the  Teutonick  order.  He  is  brother  to 
the  prefent  Elector  of  Bavaria. 

This  Eletor  crowns  the  Emperor  if  the  cere¬ 
mony  be  performed  in  his  diocele;  and,  if  elfe- 
where,  he  and  the  Eletor  of  Mentz  have  that 
honour  by  turns.  Elis  fubjets  cannot  appeal  to 
the  tribunals  of  the  empire  but  for  great  fums. 

His  eftates  are  very  confiderable ;  they  confifl 
of,  1.  The  Archbiflioprick,  which  extends  about 
100  miles  along  the  weft-fide  of  the  Rhine,  but 
in  moll  places  it  is  not  above  feven  or  eight  miles 
broad.  It  belongs  to  the  circle  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  having  Cleves  on  the  north,  Bergues  on 
theeaft,  Treves  on  the  fouth,  and  Juliers  on  the 
well ;  and  is  very  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  fort  of  wine  called  Blecker  and  Rhe- 
nilh. 

This  Prince  is  more  rich  and  powerful  than  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  other  two  ecclefiaftical  Electors ;  for  he 
generally  holds  feveral  wealthy  biffiopricks,  where¬ 
of  that  of  Leige  is  one  in  commendam.  The  e- 
lecloral  revenue  amounts  to  about  130,000  1.  but 
the  other  five  great  benefices,  which  the  prefent 
Elecflor  is  actually  polfelfed  of,  augment  that  fum 
to  betwixt  2  and  300,000  1.  a  year. 

In  time  of  war  he  has,  befides  garifons,  guards 
of  horfe,  grenadiers,  partizans,  and  carabineers, 
three  regiments  of  horfe,  three  of  foot,  and  one 
of  dragoons,  confiding  of  between  1 500  and  2000 
men  each. 

His  Electoral  Highnefs  refides  at  Bonn,  a  well- 
built  trading  town  on  the  Rhine,  The  palace  is  very 


grand  ;  it  waseredled  by  the  late  Archbifhop,  but  CHAP, 
not  quite  finilhed.  His  feats  of  pleafure  are  Beuil  • 

and  Arenfburg.  The  firft  lies  about  eight  miles  owe 
from  the  capital ;  it  was  built  by  the  prefent  E- 
ledlor,  who  lpends  moll  of  his  time  at  it. 

His  titles  are,  Clement  Augustus,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  Archbifhop  of  Cologne,  great  chan¬ 
cellor  in  Italy,  (this  office  is  now  quite  obfolete) 

Eledlor  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  &c. 

Thecrofs  is  the  chief  thing  that  prefents  in  his 
coat  of  arms  for  the  archbifhoprick ;  the  en- 
figns  armorial,  are  the  mitre  with  the  crofier  and 
fword,  &c. 

The  eftablillied  religion  here  is  the  Roman  ca- 
tholick ;  but  there  are  proteftants  in  the  electo¬ 
rate,  particularly  in  Cologne,  where  the  Luthe¬ 
rans  have  a  church  ;  but  the  Calvinifts  are  obliged 
to  go  two  miles  out  of  town  to  their  place  of 
worfhip. 


WESTPHALIA. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Treats  of  the  city  of  Weftphalia :  comprehending  the 
duchy  of  Weftphalia ,  the  bijhopricks  of  Liege ,  Mun¬ 
fter,  Paderborn  and  Ofnabrug ;  the  duchies  of 
Juliers ,  Cleves  and  Berg  ;  the  principality  of 
Minden ;  the  Counties  of  March ,  Ravenjlmrg , 
Lippe ,  Schawenburg ,  Hoye ,  Diepholt,  Oldenburg , 
Delmenhorft,  Embden ,  Benthem ,  Tecklenburg , 
Pyrmont ,  Lingen  and  Steinfort,  Corbey  Abbey  ; 
and  the  Imperial  towns  of  Aix  la  Chapelle ,  Dort- 
mond,  &c. 


THE  circle  of  Weftphalia  is  bounded  by  CH  A  P. 

the  German  Ocean  on  the  north  ;  by  the  XIX. 

circle  of  Lower  Saxony  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Weft- 

Hefife  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Netherlands  to-  phalia. 

wards  the  weft.  Extending  in  length  about  two  k — n — * 

Situation 


hundred  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  an  hun- 
dred  and  fifty,  and  in  fome  places  two  hundred  tent, 
miles  from  eaft  to  weft. 

The  air  of  this  country  towards  the  north  is  very  The  air 
cold,  and  the  foil  almoft  one  continued  morals  and 
or  barren  fand :  but  here,  however,  they  feed  the 
bell;  bacon  in  Europe,  with  the  chefnuts  and  o- 
ther  fruits  which  their  forefts  produce.  The  fou- 
thern  part  of  this  circle  has  a  warmer  air,  and  a 
much  better  foil,  as  will  appear  in  the  defeription 
of  the  particular  provinces. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Wefer,  the  Ems,  Rivers, 
the  Lippe,  the  Roer,  the  Aa,  and  the  Hunt.  Tra¬ 
vellers  who  vifit  this  country  complain  much  of 
their  coarfe  bread,  bad  beer,  hard  lodging,  and 
long  dirty  miles,  as  well  as  of  their  way  of  tra¬ 
velling  in  poft-waggons,  as  they  are  called,  which 
move  no  fafter  than  a  lnail :  but  the  reader  will 
be  better  able  tojudge  of  the  country  from  a  de¬ 
feription  of  the  particular  provinces. 

The  name  of  Weftphalia  is,  by  fome  German  The 
writers,  derived  from  Weiffenpholen ,  which  fig- name, 
nifies  a  white  Horfe  :  for  Weftphalia,  as  well  as 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  going  anciently  un¬ 
der  the  general  name  of  Saxony  ;  as  the  Duke  of 
Lower  Saxony,  whofe  territories  lay  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  the  Wefer,  carried  a  black  horfe  in  his 
ftandard  ;  fo  the  Duke  of  that  part  of  Saxony,  now 
called  Weftphalia,  which  lay  to  the  weltward  of 
the  Wefer,  had  a  Weiffenpholen,  or  white  Horfe, 
painted  on  his  ftandard,  from  whence  his  terri¬ 
tories 
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CHAP,  tories  were  called  JVeftpholen ,  which  was  eafily 
changed  afterwards  into  Weftphalia.  Others  af- 
Weft-  that  the  country  to  the  eaftward  of  the  We- 

phalia.  feI>  was  cauetj  Eajlfeit ,  or  Eaftfield  ;  and  that  to 
the  weftward  of  the  river  Wejlfelt ,  or  Weftfield, 
which  with  a  Latin  termination  was  eafily  con¬ 
verted  into  Weftphalia.  I  muft  confefs,  that  both 
of  thefe  accounts  have  fo  fair  a  fhew  of  proba¬ 
bility,  that  I  cannot  tell  which  to  incline  to,  and 
therefore  leave  the  reader  to  his  own  judgment, 
and  proceed  now  to  a  particular  defcription  of  the 
provinces  of  this  great  circle.  And  firft  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  defcribe  Weftphalia  Proper,  or  the 
duchy  of  Weftphalia,  becaufe  great  part  of  it  is 
fubjedt  to  the  EleCtor  of  Cologne,  whofe  other 
territories  were  laft  treated  of ;  for  notwithftand- 
ing  Weftphalia  is  the  general  name  of  the  whole 
circle,  it  is  however  reftrained,  and  efpecially  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  particular  province. 

Weftpha-  The  duchy  of  Weftphalia  is  bounded  by  the 
ha  duchy,  bifhopricks  of  Munfter  and  Paderborn  on  the 
and  ex-11  north’  b7  the  Jandgravate  of  Hefie  on  the  eaft, 
tent.  by  Veteravia  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  county  of 
Mark  and  duchy  of  Berg  towards  the  weft  :  be¬ 
ing  about  fifty  miles  in  length  from  the  fouth-weft 
Soil.  to  the  north-eaft,  and  about  forty  broad.  This 
country  is  for  the  moft  part  mountainous  and 
woody,  except  towards  Lipftat,  where  the  foil  is 
tolerably  fruitful,  nor  does  there  want  good  corn 
or  pafturage  in  the  valleys  among  the  hills,  at  leaft 
enough  to  fupply  the  inhabitants,  who  are  not  ve- 
Rivers.  ry  numerous.  Their  rivers  run  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  with  an  impetuous  torrent,  the  chief  whereof 
is  the  Roer,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine  near  Duyf- 
Miaes.  burg:  and  though  they  have  mines  of  filver,  cop¬ 
per  and  lead  in  many  places,  they  can  make  but 
little  advantage  of  them,  they  are  fo  fubjeCt  to  be 
flooded  by  the  rivulets  which  fall  from  every  fide 
of  their  mountains.  This  dukedom  was  taken 
from  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony,  and 
conferred  on  the  Archbilhops  of  Cologne  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick-Barbarossa  about  the 
year  1170,  by  way  of  puniffimennt,  for  Duke 
Henry’s  having  confederated  with  the  Pope 
againft  that  Emperor. 

Amf-  The  chief  towns  of  this  duchy  are,  1.  Arnfburg, 
bur£.  a  pretty  town  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  river 
Roer,  about  fifty  miles  north-eaft  of  Cologne,  ad¬ 
joining  to  which  is  a  fine  caftle,  where  the  Elec¬ 
tor  frequently  refides  in  the  hunting  feafon.  It 
was  anciently  fubjeft  to  it’s  own  Count,  by  whom 
it  was  fold  to  the  Archbilhops  of  Cologne,  with 
Hoveftat,  Gefeck,  and  other  towns  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Near  this  town  Hands  the  fine  mona- 
Wcrle.  ftery  of  Wedinghaufen.  2.  Werle,  a  pleafant 
town  between  the  Roer  and  the  Lippe  j  where 
the  fupreme  court  of  juftice  is  held  for  the  duchy 
of  Weftphalia,  which  occafions  it  fometimes  to 
Gefeck.  be  called  the  capital  of  the  duchy.  3.  Gefeck,  a 
fortified  town,  fituate  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  near 
the  banks  of  the  Lippe,  in  a  fruitful  country, 
about  five  and  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Arnf¬ 
burg  ;  where  the  head  of  St.  Cyriacus,  a  Saint 
of  this  country,  is  preferved  as  a  very  precious 
relique.  His  body  alfo  was  long  kept  here  in  a 
golden  coffin,  till  the  Count  de  Oberftein  robbed 
Brilon.  them  of  it.  And,  4.  Brilon,  near  the  head  of 
the  river  Moens. 

Liege  bi-  The  biffioprick  of  Liege,  or  Luyick,  the  ancient 
ftioprick.  Leodium ,  or  Legia ,  is  fuppofed  to  derive  it’s  name 
from  a  little  rivulet  called  Liege,  which  runs  thro* 
this  country  and  falls  into  the  Maes.  The  diocefe 
©f  Liege  is  bounded  by  Flanders  and  Brabant  to- 
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wards  the  north  and  weft,  by  the  duchy  of  Lim-  CHAP* 
burg  on  the  eaft,  and  by  Luxemburg  and  part  of  , 

France  on  the  fouth  :  being  near  feventy  miles  in  v,  c . 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  five  and  twenty  riia'ia- 
in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  in  fome  places  "v*'-”’' 
twice  as  broad.  It  is  in  general  a  pleafant  fruitful 
country,  having  large  corn  fields,  and  a  great  deal 
of  rich  meadow  and  pafture  ground.  They  have 
alfo  fome  mines  of  lead  and  iron,  and  quarries  of 
marble  •,  but  what  it  is  moft  particularly  remark¬ 
able  for,  is  the  great  quantities  of  brimftone  and 
vitriol  which  are  made  in  this  country.  The  chief 
towns  in  the  biffioprick  are,  1.  Liege,  the  capital,  Liege 
fituate  in  the  latitude  of  fifty  degrees,  forty  mi-  Clt>‘ 
nutes,  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Maeftricht ;  a  large 
populous  city,  of  a  triangular  figure.  There  are 
feveral  hills  and  valleys  within  the  walls,  and 
fome  iflands  made  by  the  river  Maes,  two  branch¬ 
es  whereof  run  through  the  town.  The  ftreets 
are  neither  clean  nor  regular,  and  moft  of  the 
private  houfes  built  of  wood  *,  but  there  are  fome 
however  which  make  a  handfom  appearance,  a 
clear  ftream  generally  runs  through  the  middle  of 
the  ftreets,  befides  which,  many  of  the  beft  houfes 
have  fountains  in  their  courts  and  gardens.  In 
the  city  and  fuburbs  are  upwards  of  an  hundred 
churches:  the  Biffiop’s  palace  and  the  cathedral 
are  magnificent  ftruCtures,  the  laft  built  with  red 
ftone,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Lam  bard  :  according 
to  fome  travellers,  no  city  in  Germany  or  France 
can  equal  it  in  fine  churches,  convents,  and  other 
religious  foundations.'  The  country  about  it  alfo 
is  fo  extremely  agreeable,  that  it  has  obtained  the 
name  of  The  Paradife  of  Ecclejiaflicks.  The  Eng- 
liffi  Jefuits  have  a  college  here,  proudly  fituated  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  with  a  moft  delightful  garden, 
in  which  is  feen  variety  of  dialling  ;  not  far  from 
it  is  a  convent  of  Engliffi  Nuns.  In  the  mona- 
ftery  of  St.  William,  without  the  walls  of  the 
city,  lie  the  remains  of  that  famous  Engliffi  tra-  Mande-* 
veller  Sir  John  Mandevile,  who  having  tak- vile  buri* 
en  a  view  of  moft  of  the  great  cities  in  the  <;d  at 
world,  preferred  Liege  to  any  of  them  •,  and  ac-  LieSe- 
cordingly  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  here,  af¬ 
ter  he  had  finiffied  his  travels.  Near  his  tomb  are 
placed  his  faddle,  fpurs  and  knife  *,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  infcription,  viz.  Vos  ki  pajfeis  for  mi  pour 
r amour  Deix  proies  por  mi ;  i.  e.  You  who  pafs 
over  me,  for  the  love  of  God  pray  for  me.  The 
univerfity  of  this  place  was  once  fo  confiderable, 
that  it  is  faid,  there  were  at  one  time  in  it,  nine 
King’s  fons,  four  and  twenty  fons  of  Dukes,  and 
nine  and  twenty  Counts.  Me i bon  ius  relates,  that 
in  the  year  1131,  there  were  one  and  twenty 
King’s  fons  refident  in  this  univerfity:  the  reft  of 
the  town  alfo  was  fo  populous,  that  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  when  he  took  it  by  ftorm,  according 
to  Dr.  Nicholson,  put  an  hundred  thoufand  of 
the  inhabitants  to  the  fword.  At  prefent  the  for¬ 
tifications  of  the  city  are  but  mean,  and  being 
commanded  by  the  hills  which  furround  them, 
are  not  capable  of  refifting  a  royal  army  ;  but 
the  citadel,  which  is  fituate  on  a  hill,  is  a  place 
of  fome  ftrength.  The  late  Elector  of  Cologne, 
who  was  alfo  biffiop  of  Liege,  delivered  it  up  to 
the  French  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  war  •,  but 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  took  it  in  the  year  1  702. 

It  was  again  befieged  by  the  French  in  the  year 
1705,  and  upon  the  point  of  being  taken,  when 
the  grand  army  of  the  confederates  returning  fud- 
denly  from  the  Mofelle,  the  French  thought  fit  to 
retire.  Liege  is  ftiled  an  Imperial  city,  under  the 
protection  of  it’s  Biffiop  :  but  this  Prelate  is  really 
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Sovereign  of  the  city  and  diocefe  ;  and  the  citi¬ 
zens  for  deputing  his  authority,  have  more  than 
once  fuffered  very  feverely  ;  though  Mr.  Ray 
affirms,  that  he  can  lay  no  taxes  on  the  people 
without  the  confent  of  the  Clergy,  Gentry  and 
Commons,  whom  he  calls  the  three  eftates.  The 
chapter  of  Liege  confifts  of  fixty  major  Canons, 
who  are  mod  of  them  of  noble  extraction,  and 
have  the  power  of  eledting  their  Bifhop.  There 
are  twelve  other  Canons,  called  Canonici  Medio- 
cres ,  and  twelve  more  Canonici  Minor es,  who 
have  no  fhare  in  this  eledtion.  The  prelent  Prince 
and  Bifhop  of  Liege  is  George  Lewis  Count 
de  Berghes,  elected  on  the  7th  of  February  N.  S. 
anno  1723-4,  who  was  then  fixty  five  years  of 
age,  and  lived  in  a  mean  houfe,  with  only  one 
man  fervant,  and  an  old  maid.  He  was  the  laft 
of  the  family  of  John  III.  Duke  of  Brabant, 
and  had  been  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  horfe  in 
his  youth.  He  is  the  third  of  this  family,  who 
have  been  advanced  to  this  See,  and  was  prefer¬ 
red  before  three  other  powerful  candidates,  viz. 
the  Elector  of  Cologne,  the  Cardinal  of  Saxzeits, 
and  the  Prince  of  Auvergne  Archbifhop  of  Vien¬ 
ne  in  Dauphine,  by  a  majority  of  the  Electors, 
who  entered  into  an  engagement  to  give  their 
votes  to  one  of  their  own  members  who  would 
refide  amongft  them  ;  being  morally  fure  none 
of  the  other  candidates  would.  Before  this  laft 
choice  the  Eledlors  of  Cologne  were  generally 
chofen  to  this  See  :  and  it  was  a  fine  addition  to 
the  power  and  revenues  of  that  Eledlor  ;  for  the 
Bifhop  of  Liege  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
ecclefiaftical  Princes  in  Germany,  having,  as  is 
computed,  within  his  diocefe,  or  rather  principali¬ 
ty,  fifty-two  baronies,  eighteen  walled  towns,  and 
four  hundred  villages,  very  well  peopled,  which 
yield  him  an  annual  revenue  of  three  hundred 
thoufand  ducats.  The  fecond  city  in  the  diocefe 
of  Liege  is,  2.  Tongres,  or  Tongren,  olim  Tdun- 
grorum  oppidum ,  fituate  on  the  little  river  Jecker, 
ten  miles  north-weft  of  Liege  *,  a  very  confider¬ 
able  town  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  when 
there  was  a  road  pitched  with  flone,  reaching 
from  hence  to  Paris,  near  two  hundred  miles  in 
length,  fome  parts  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen  : 
there  are  alfo  ftill  remaining  here  the  ruins  of 
fome  of  their  temples  and  other  monuments  of 
antiquity  •,  particularly  in  the  great  church  they 
ihew  an  image  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  ftatue 
of  Minerva,  but  by  others  the  image  of  Hercules, 
who  was  anciently  worfhipped  here  by  the  Pagan 
inhabitants.  It  was  very  early  made  a  Bifhop’s 
See,  and  had  an  hundred  churches  in  it  when  de¬ 
ft  royed  by  Attila  the  Hun  ;  but  the  bifhop- 
rick  was  removed  from  hence  to  Maeftricht,  and 
afterwards  to  Liege  •,  and  the  town  has  now  very 
little  remaining  of  it’s  former  grandeur.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  held  that  the  old  caftle  and  the  wall  on 
Bifhop  Maternus’s  chapel  were  Handing  before 
the  time  of  ou'r  Saviour.  The  great  church  is  a 
handfom  Gothick  ftrudture,  and  has  a  Dean  and 
two  and  twenty  Canons  belonging  to  it.  The 
French  took  this  town  by  furprize  in  the  year 
1703,  but  abandoned  it  again  in  1705,  on  the 
approach  of  the  confederate  army,  without  ven¬ 
turing  a  fiege  *,  from  whence  it  is  evident  the 
town  is  a  place  of  no  great  flrength  at  prefent. 
3.  Hoy,  or  Huy,  fituate  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
Maes,  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Liege,  and  fix- 
teen  north-eaft  of  Namur.  The  iron  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood  find  employment  for  moft  part 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  town  and  caftle  are  for¬ 


tified  after  the  modern  way,  but  were  taken  by 
the  French  in  the  year  1693,  and  retaken  by  the 
allies  in  1  703.  It  was  formerly  governed  by  Counts 
of  it’s  own,  the  laft  of  whom  transferred  it  to  the 
Bifhops  of  Liege,  who  are  now  Sovereigns  of  it. 
4.  Buillon,  or  Bullion,  fituate  on  the  river  Se- 
may,  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Dinant,  and  forty  weft 
of  Luxemburg  ;  the  capital  of  a  fmall  duchy, 
which  gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  the  Bifhop  of 
Liege  ;  and  was  formerly  the  inheritance  of  the 
famous  Godfrey  of  Bullion,  who  fold  it  to  the 
Bifhops  of  this  See,  anno  1096,  in  order  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  raife  forces  to  carry  on  the  war  a- 
gainft  the  infidels  in  the  Holy  Land  :  in  which 
expedition  he  met  with  fuch  luccefs,  that  within 
the  fpace  of  three  years  he  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  Jerufalem  and  the  greateft  part  of  Paleftine  ; 
and  was  thereupon  crowned  the  firft  Chriftian 
King  of  that  city  and  territory.  Hiftorians  who 
have  written  of  thefe  tranfaclions  generally  re¬ 
late,  that  this  Prince  was  fo  extremely  modeft  he 
could  hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  regal 
dignity,  alledging  that  he  thought  it  a  prefump- 
tion  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold,  where  our  Saviour 
wore  a  crown  of  thorns.  5.  Dinant,  a  fortified 
town,  fituate  thirty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Liege, 
and  twelve  fouth  of  the  city  of  Namur.  It  is  an 
ancient  town,  and  a  place  of  fome  trade,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  manufactures  of  brafs  and  iron.  6. 
Franchemont,  fifteen  miles  from  Liege,  anciently 
a  large  populous  city,  and  ftill  the  capital  of  a 
marquifate,  whereof  the  Bifhop  of  Liege  is  Sove¬ 
reign  ;  but  is  no  more  than  an  open  village  at 
this  day,  and  confiderable  only  for  the  lead-mines 
near  it.  7.  The  Spa w,  or  Spa,  fituate  in  a  bot¬ 
tom  inclofed  with  hills,  and  to  the  north  with 
craggy  mountains,  fourteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Liege,  and  feven  fouth-weft  of  Limburg ;  famous 
for  it’s  mineral  waters  now,  as  it  was  ancienrly. 
The  account  Pliny  gave  of  them  was,  that 
they  tailed  of  iron,  and  were  purgative  ;  that 
they  cured  tertian  agues  and  the  flone,  and  when 
boiled  grew  turbid,  and  at  laft  of  a  reddifh  colour. 
Modern  travellers  relate,  that  there  are  four  mi¬ 
neral  fountains  much  in  efteem  in  and  near  this 
place  :  the  firft  called  Geronfter,  is  in  the  middle 
of  a  thick  wood  two  miles  fouth  of  Spa,  being 
the  beft  kept,  and  built  up  with  flone,  with  a  pa¬ 
vilion  over  it  fupported  by  four  flone  pillars,  and 
near  it  Hands  a  little  houfe  for  the  patients  to 
warm  themfelves  in.  This  fpring  hath  a  ftrong 
fulphureous  fmell,  and  caufes  vomiting  in  fome, 
but  works  chiefly  by  urine,  as  do  all  the  reft. 
The  fecond  fpring,  called  Saviniere,  lies  as  far 
to  the  eaft  of  the  Spaw,  whole  waters  are  not  fo 
ftrong  as  the  former.  The  third  is  called  Ton- 
nelet,  and  rifes  in  a  meadow  near  the  Spaw, 
which  contains  more  nitre  than  the  reft,  but  is 
very  cold  in  the  mouth  and  ftomach.  The  fourth 
of  thefe  fountains,  called  Pohunt,  in  the  middle  of 
the  village,  (for  the  Spaw  is  but  a  village)  which 
fupplies  moft  of  the  water  that  isfent  into  foreign 
parts,  and  is  beautified  with  a  fine  flone  building, 
over  which  there  is  an  infcription,  importing  that 
thefe  waters  remove  obftrudtions,  diffolve  hard 
fwellings,  dry  up  a  fuperfluity  of  moifture,  and 
ftrengthen  weakened  limbs,  if  drank  according  to 
the  advice  of  the  learned.  There  are  vaft  quan¬ 
tities  of  thefe  waters  fent  abroad  to  all  countries 
in  Europe.  The  feafon  for  filling  bottles  with  it 
is  either  in  the  heat  of  fummer  when  it  is  very 
dry,  or  in  the  hardefl  frofts  in  winter,  then  the 
water  is  obferved  to  be  the  llrongeft,  brifk  and 
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fparkling.  It  is  obferved  that  they  weigh  two 
grains  in  three  ounces  more  than  Tunbridge,  and 
four  grains  more  than  the  Ifiington  waters,  and 
yet  lefs  than  the  common  water  by  feveral  grains. 
Other  towns  of  any  note  mentioned  by  Geogra¬ 
phers  in  the  bifhoprick  of  Liege,  are,  i.  Borch¬ 
loen,  or  Loots,  twelve  miles  north  of  Liege, 
which  formerly  gave  title  to  a  Count,  and 
was  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  Loots.  2.  St. 
Tron,  or  Truden,  five  miles  weft  of  Borchloen. 

3.  Bilfen,  taken  notice  of  for  a  nunnery  of  Ladies 
of  quality  there,  who  have  the  liberty  of  leav¬ 
ing  their  convent  and  marrying  if  they  pleafe. 

4.  Haffelt,  where  theBilhop  has  a  palace.  5.  Maye¬ 
fick,  eighteen  miles  north  of  Maeftricht,  confi- 
derable  for  being  a  pals  over  the  Maes.  6.  Horn, 
capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  7.  Couvin. 
And  8.  Verviers. 

The  bifhoprick  of  Munfter  lies  on  both  fides 
the  river  Ems ;  being  bounded  by  the  counties  of 
Bentheim  and  Steinfurt  on  the  north  •,  by  the  bi¬ 
fhoprick  of  Ofnabrug  and  Paderborn  towards  the 
eaft  •,  by  the  county  of  Marck  on  thefouth  ;  and 
by  the  duchy  of  Cleve,  and  fome  part  of  Zut- 
phen  towards  the  weft  :  extending  an  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth  in  fome  places  fix- 
ty,  in  others  forty,  and  in  others  fcarce  twenty 
miles.  Munfter  is  a  barren  country,  but  no  part 
of  Weftphalia  produces  better  bacon,  which  they 
export  all  over  Europe  •,  fo  much  admired,  that 
it  bears  double  the  price  of  any  other.  The 
name  of  Munfter  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  Mo- 
nafierium ,  there  having  been  a  noble  monaftery 
ereifted  in  the  place  where  the  capital  city  now 
ftands  ;  which  was  converted  into  a  bifhoprick 
by  Charles  the  Great  about  the  year  785- 
The  Bifhop  of  this  diocefe  is  a  Count  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  abfolute  Sovereign  of  the  territories  be¬ 
longing  to  it :  the  prefent  Bifhop  is  the  Eledtor  of 
Cologne,  brother  to  the  Eledtor  of  Bavaria,  of 
whofe  election  to  this  See  an  account  has  been 
already  given  in  treating  of  the  eledlorate  of  Co¬ 
logne.  The  chief  towns  in  this  bifhoprick  are, 
1.  Munfter,  Monqfterium ,  the  metropolis  of  Weft¬ 
phalia,  fituate  on  the  river  Aa,  in  a  pleafant  fruit¬ 
ful  plain,  in  the  latitude  of  fifty  two  degrees, 
feventy  miles  to  the  northward  of  Cologne,  and 
twenty-five  fouth-weft  of  Ofnabrug.  The  town 
is  generally  well  built  of  free  ftone.  The  cathe¬ 
dral  and  Jefuits  college  are  noble  ftrudlures  ;  be- 
fides  which,  there  are  four  other  collegiate  churches. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  cathedral  church 
have  the  election  of  the  Bifhop,  whofe  revenue  is 
computed  to  amount  to  near  an  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  per  annum.  Munfter  was  an 
Imperial  city,  and  preferved  it’s  liberties  till  the 
year  1661,  when  their  Bifhop  reduced  them  under 
his  power.  The  Roman  Catholick  is  the  efta- 
blifhed  religion,  though  the  Proteftants  were  very 
numerous  here  after  the  reformation,  till  fome 
Enthufiafts  and  bigotted  people  brought  a  difgrace 
on  this  perfuafion  by  their  extravagant  behaviour 
and  infurredlion  againft  the  government.  Of 
which  tranfadlion  Dr.  Nicholson  gives  the 
following  account  :  The  firft  captain  of  thefe 
bigotted  zealots,  fays  he,  was  Bernard  Roth¬ 
man,  a  Lutheran  Minifter,  who  had  the  cure 
of  St.  Maurice’s  church  in  the  fuburbs,  who 
by  his  railing  at  the  fuperftitious  follies  and  in¬ 
novations  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  year 
j 533,  rendered  himfelf  exceeding  popular. .  To 
this  gentleman  John  Buckholt  a  taylor  born 
at  Leyden  in  Holland,  affociated  himfelf;  he  had 
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been  bred  an  Anabaptift,  and  thoroughly  inftruft-  CHAP, 
ed  in  their  doctrines,  being  withal  naturally  bold  XIX- 
and  ambitious,  and  a  man  of  bright  parts.  By  a  ^e. 
cunning  ufe  and  improvement  of  thefe  quaiifica-  P  ia  !3- 
tions  he  became  in  time  a  man  of  fo  much  credit  "v"''—' 
as  to  win  over  Rothman,  who  before  had  onlv 
maintained  Luther’s  tenets,  to  his  opinion,  and 
with  him  all  the  Proteftants  of  the  place  im¬ 
mediately  profeffed  themfelvcs  Anabaptifts.  Their 
fadtion  afterwards  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to 
alarm  the  government,  and  the  fenate  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  apprehend  the  ringleaders :  their  num¬ 
bers  became  fo  formidable  that  they  compelled  the 
magiftrates  to  grant  them  a  toleration.  Hereup¬ 
on  John  of  Leyden’s  inferior  agents  began  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  divine  infpiration  ;  and  getting  a  croud 
about  them  in  the  ftreets,  declared  they  had  an 
immediate  command  from  heaven  to  call  men  to 
repent,  and  to  be  rebaptized  ;  and  moft  part  of 
the  city  coming  over  to  them,  they  feized  on  the 
town-hall  and  the  magazines,  and  invited  the 
people  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  to 
join  them:  and  having  thus  filled  the  city  with 
Anabaptifts,  they  depofed  the  Popifh  magiftrates, 
and  all  others  who  refufed  to  come  into  their 
fchemes,  fupplying  their  places  with  thofeof  their 
own  fadtion.  Whereupon  the  Bifhop  raifed  a  bo¬ 
dy  of  forces  and  laid  fiege  to  the  city  in  the  year 

1 534,  but  was  obliged  to  rife  from  before  it ;  which 
fo  flufhed  their  great  leader  John  of  Leyden,  that 
he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  King,  and  made 
•one  of  his  concubines  Queen,  tho’  upon  her  difap- 
proving  fome  of  his  extravagant  projects  he  after¬ 
wards  cutoff  her  head.  The  year  following,  anno 

1 53 5,  the  Bifhop  being  re-inforced  by  the  troops  of 
the  Elector  of  Cologne  and  theLangraveof  Heffe, 
furprized  the  city  by  a  ftratagem,  and  took  the 
anabaptift  King  prifoner,  who  having  been  carried 
in  derifion  to  moft  of  the  courts  of  the  German 
Princes,  he  was  the  year  following  torn  in  pieces 
with  red-hot  pincers,  and  his  bones  hung  in  an 
iron  cage  on  the  top  of  a  fteeple  in  terrorem. 

At  Munfter  alfo  was  concluded  that  treaty  in  The  treaty 
the  year  1648,  which  eftablifhed  the  Proteftant  0f  Welt- 
religion  in  thofe  parts  of  the  Empire  where  it  was  phalia 
profeffed,  and  put  an  end  to  a  war  of  thirty  years  concluded 
ftanding,  viz.  from  the  year  161S,  to  that  time,  ^erMun' 
between  the  Proteftant  Princes  of  Germany  and 
the  Swede  on  one  fide,  and  the  Emperor  and  the 
Popifh  Princes  of  the  other,  and  has  been  made 
the  bafis  and  foundation  of  almoft  every  fubfe- 
quent  treaty,  efpecially  as  to  the  religion  of  the 
Empire.  This  is  fometimes  called  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia,  having  been  negotiated  in  that  circle  ; 
and  at  others  the  treaty  of  Ofnabrug,  becaufe  the 
Proteftant  Plenipotentiaries  held  their  conferences 
at  Ofnabrug,  as  the  Popifh  Princes  did  theirs  at 
this  city  of  Munfter.  The  Swedes  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  German  war  eighteen  years,  and  had 
poffeffed  themfelves  of  an  hundred  ftrong  towns  in 
the  Empire ;  and  by  this  treaty  procured  the  duchies 
of  Bremen  and  Verden,  Weftern  Pomeren,  the  ifle 
of  Rugen,  and  the  city  of  Wifmar  to  be  confirmed 
to  them ;  and  might  have  had  better  terms,  it  is 
faid,  if  they  had  not  preferred  the  intereft  of  the 
Proteftant  Princes  of  Germany  to  their  own.  2.Mep-  Meppen. 
pen,  a  fortified  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Frief- 
land,  forty  three  miles  north  of  Munfter.  3.  Ha-  Hnfclu- 
felunen,  another  fortrefs  on  the  Hafe,  ten  miles  nen. 
eaft  of  Meppen.  4-  Vecht,  the  capital  of  a  coun¬ 
ty,  fituate  thirteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kloppen- 
burg.  Other  towns  mentioned  by  geographers  in 
this  bifhoprick  are,  Kloppenburg,  ftxceen  miles  jcbppen- 
1 1  C  north-  burg. 
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C  H  A  r.  north-eaft  of  Hafelunen,  Warenburg  on  the  Ems, 
XIX.  Stromberg,  Coesfelt,  Ahufen,  fifteen  miles  north- 
^  eJ5“  weft  of  Meppen,  capital  of  a  large  barony,  Til- 
paalia.  jj„t  on  t{ie  and  Rheyne  a  fraall  city  on  the 

XiuXT^  river  Ems,  eighteen  miles  north  of  Munfter. 

Tili;°  t,"  The  next  divifion  of  this  circle  is  the  bifhop- 

&C.  0  rick  of  Paderborn,  bounded  by  the  county  of 
Paderborn  £ippe  towards  the  north,  by  the  duchy  of  Brunf- 
biftioprick  w-cj,  on  tj,e  ea{£  py  t}ie  county  of  Waldeck  on 

the  fouth,  and  by  the  duchy  of  Weftphalia  on 
the  weft  •,  being  about  forty  miles  in  length  and 
twenty  in  breadth,  containing  in  it  twenty  caftles, 
twenty-four  market-towns,  fifty-four  other  pa- 
rifhes,  and  fixteen  monafteries,  fubjedt  both  in 
fpirituals  and  temporals  to  it’s  Sovereign,  the  pre- 
fent  Eledtor  of  Cologne,  who  was  chofen  Bifhop  of 
this  See  anno  1723.  This  country  is  remarkable 
for  the  variety  of  falt-fprings  and  other  fountains 
in  it.  In  the  tranfadlions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
publilhed  in  December  1665,  there  is  an  account 
of  a  fpring  in  this  territory,  which  lofes  itfelf 
twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  returning  with  a  great 
noife,  and  fuch  force,  as  to  turn  three  mills  not 
far  from  it’s  fource,  and  is  called  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  Bolder  Born ,  or  the  Boifterous  Spring.  And 
in  the  tranfadlions  of  January  following,  there  is 
an  account  of  another  remarkable  fountain  in  this 
diocefe  called  Metborn,  which  is  a  treble  fpring, 
two  fprings  whereof,  not  a  foot  and  a  half  diftant 
from  each  other,  have  very  different  qualities, 
the  one  limpid,  bluifh,  lukewarm,  bubbling,  and 
containing  fal-armoniac,  ochra,  iron,  vitriol,  al- 
lum,  fulphur,  nitre,  and  orpiment  :  the  other 
cold  as  ice,  turbid  and  whitifh,  much  ftronger  in 
tafte,  and  heavier  than  the  other,  containing  much 
orpiment,  fait,  nitre,  iron,  and  fome  fal-armoniac, 
allum  and  vitriol  •,  of  which  water  all  fowls  that 
drink  of  it  die  foon  after  in  convulfion-fits,  but 
t  giving  them  fome  common  fait  immediately  they 
die  not  fo  foon,  and  vinegar  will  recover  them. 
Thofe  that  have  been  opened  after  drinking  this 
water,  their  lungs  have  been  found  quite  fhri- 
velled  up,  and  yet  it  is  a  perfedl  cure  for  people 
troubled  with  worms.  The  third  fpring  or  'ftream 
which  iffues  from  this  fountain,  and  is  about 
twenty  paces  diftant  from  the  others,  is  of  a 
greenifh  colour,  very  clear,  and  taftes  both  four 
and  fweet,  pleafant  enough,  and  from  it’s  weight 
is  fuppofed  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  other  two. 
This  bifhoprick  was  founded  by  Charles  the 
Great,  about  the  year  777,  to  which  he  was  in¬ 
cited  by  a  miracle,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  place  •,  for  being  about  to  encamp  on  that  fpot 
of  ground  where  the  city  of  Paderborn  now  ftands, 
and  in  fome  diftrefs  for  water  for  his  army,  on 
the  knocking  down  the  firft  tent-pin  of  his  pavi¬ 
lion,  there  ifiued,  it  is  faid,  a  plentiful  fpring, 
upon  which  fountain  the  Emperor  caufed  the  ca¬ 
thedral  church  to  be  built.  But  fprings  being  fo 
common  in  this  country,  it  is  obferved  there  was 
little  occafton  for  the  expence  of  a  miracle,  tho’  it 
is  generally  allowed  that  Charles  the  Great  was 
the  founder  of  this  See.  This  territory  being  ge¬ 
nerally  barren,  they  have  little  to  boaft  of  be- 
fides  their  hogs-flefh,  deer  and  other  venifon.  The 
Paderborn  chief  towns  of  this  diocefe  are,  1.  Paderborn,  the 
city.  capital  city,  fo  named  from  the  head  or  foun¬ 
tain  of  the  river  Pader,  which  fprings  in  a  tor¬ 
rent  near  the  cathedral  of  this  city,,  and  falls  into 
the  Lippe  near  Neinhus.  At  this  fountain,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Magdeburg  chronicle,  molt  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  and  Weftphalia  were 
baptized  about  the  year  780,  by  the  order  of 
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Charles  the  Great,  the  natives  being  Pagans  c  H  A  P. 
before  he  conquered  this  country.  The  city  of 
Paderborn  ftands  on  the  river  Pader,  thirty- two  v,e  " 
miles  north-weft  of  CafTel,  and  fifty-fouth-eaft  of  P  a  ia’  . 
Munfter,  a  large  populous  and  well-built  town, 
regularly  fortified,  formerly  a  free  Imperial  city, 
but  fubjedl  to  the  Bifhop,  the  prefen t  Eledlor  of 
Cologne,  at  this  day,  as  it  has  been  to  the  Bifliops 
his  predeceffors  ever  fince  the  year  1604.  The 
citizens  many  of  them  embraced  the  dodlrine  of 
Luther  at  the  reformation  •,  but  Herman,  E- 
ledlor  of  Cologne,  being  chofen  their  Bifhop,  exe¬ 
cuted  fixteen  of  the  principal  burghers  who  had 
turned  Proteftants,  and  compelling  the  reft  to  ab¬ 
jure  their  principles,  the  Roman  catholick  reli¬ 
gion  prevailed,  and  ftill  remains  eftablifhed  here. 

2.  Lippefpring,  or  Lippefburg,  five  miles  north  of  Lippef- 
Paderborn,  fo  called  from  the  head  of  the  river  burS* 
Lippe,  which  arifes  here  in  a  large  ftream,  fix  or 
eight  paces  in  breadth,  turning  three  or  four  mills 
before  it  leaves  the  town.  Here  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Paderborn  have  a  fine  caftle,  or  ra¬ 
ther  palace.  3.  Warburg  fituate  on  the  Dy-  Warburg, 
mel,  eighteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Paderborn,  in 
a  fruitful  country,  confiderable  for  the  iron  and 
lead  mines  about  it,  and  a  ftrong  palatable  beer 
which  they  brew  and  vend  to  their  neighbours. 

4.  Lude,  or  Ludge,  twenty-five  miles  north-eaft  Lude. 
of  Paderborn,  (ufually  reckoned  part  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Pyrmont,  but  fubjedl  to  the  Bifhop  of  this 
See  ;)  and  twenty-feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Pa¬ 
derborn,  remarkable  for  it’s  holy  well,  faid  to  be 
a  remedy  for  moft  diftempers,  and  in  the  days  of 
fuperftition,  held  to  have  effedled  miraculous  cures. 

The  remaining  towns  of  any  note  in  this  bifhop¬ 
rick  are,  Pecklefheim,  Boreatrick,  Buren,  Solt- 
kot,  Herfel  and  Welfburg. 

The  bifhoprick  and  principality  of  Ofnabrug  Ofnabrng 
has  the  county  of  Diepholt  on  the  north,  the  bifhoprick; 
counties  of  Minden  and  Ravenfberg  on  the  eaft, 
and  Munfter,  Steinfort  and  Bentheim,  on  the 
fouth  and  weft,  extending  about  forty  miles  in 
length,  and  thirty  in  breadth  where  broadeft, 
efteemed  one  of  the  moft  fruitful  parts  of  Weft¬ 
phalia,  and  fubjed  to  it’s  Bifhop,  who  is  a  Count 
of  the  Empire.  This  was  the  firft  bifhoprick 
founded  by  Charles  the  Great,  who  dedicated 
the  cathedral  to  St.  Peter,  and  the  two  mar¬ 
tyrs  Crispin  and  Crispianus,  and  granted  ex¬ 
traordinary  privileges  to  this  See,  exempting  them 
from  all  manner  of  fervice  and  homage,  even 
to  the  Emperor  himfelf.  Lutheranifm  prevailing 
here  at  the  reformation,  it  was  at  length  agreed 
by  the  treaty  concluded  anno  1648,  (frequently 
ftiled  the  Munfter  and  Weftphalian  treaty  ;  and  at 
others  the  treaty  of  Ofnabrug,  from  the  Proteftant 
Plenipotentiaries  refiding  here,)  that  this  bifhop¬ 
rick,  with  the  territories  and  revenues  belong¬ 
ing  to  it,  fhould  be  enjoyed  alternately  by  a  Pro¬ 
teftant  and  Papift,  and  that  the  Proteftant  Bifhop 
fhould  always  be  a  Prince  of  the  houfe  of  Brunf- 
wick,  in  confideration  that  the  principality  of 
Halberftat  had  been  taken  from  this  houfe,  and 
conferred  on  the  Eledlor  of  Brandenburg.  When 
they  have  a  Popifh  Bifhop  he  is  fuffragan  to  the 
Archbifhop  of  Cologne,  but  the  Proteftant  Bifhop 
is  indeed  a  temporal  Prince,  and  has  little  to  de¬ 
nominate  him  an  ecclefiaftick  but  the  title.  The 
prefent  Bifhop  is  Ernest- Augustus,  Duke  of 
York,  his  Britifh  Majefty’s  Uncle.  The  chief 
towns  are,  1.  The  city  of  Ofnabrug,  or  Ofenbruck,  ofnabru* 
the  capital,  fo  named  from  a  bridge  over  the  ri-  city, 
ver  Ole  at  this  place,  fituate  in  a  fine  plain,  and 

beautified 
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C  H  A  P.  beautified  with  feveral  noble  publick  buildings. 
They  are  faid  to  have  the  beft  bread  and  beer  here 
e  '  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  Weftphalia,  and  they 
Pla  ia‘  ,  have  a  tolerable  trade  in  bacon  and  linen.  The 
cathedral  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
licks,  with  the  church  and  monaftery  of  the  Do¬ 
minicans  in  the  old  city,  and  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  John  in  the  new,  (for  the  city  is  divided 
into  the  old  and  new  town  by  the  river  Ofe.)  The 
Proteftants  are  matters  of  the  great  parochial 
church  of  St.  Mary  in  the  old  city,  and  both 
Proteftants  and  Papifts  have  a  voice  in  the  election 
of  their  magiftrates;  but  of  the  five  and  twenty 
Canons  which  belong  to  the  cathedral,  eighteen 
are  Papifts,  and  the  revenues  of  four  more  are  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  Jefuits  for  the  fupport  of  their  col¬ 
lege;  fo  that  there  are  but  .three  Proteftant  Ca¬ 
nons,  who  have  no  voice  in  the  election  of  the 
Popifh  Bifhop,  that  fucceeds  every  other  turn,  as 
the  Popifh  Canons  have.  The  Bifhop’s  palace  is 
fortified  like  a  caftle.  Here  it  was  that  his  late 
HereKing  Britifh  Majefty  King  George  the  Firft  was  born 

vva°born  °n  t^ie  2^t^1  ^ay  I^^°’  father  ErNEST- 
and died.  ’  Augustus  being  then  Bifhop  and  Prince  of  the 
place  :  and  here  the  fame  King  George  died 
in  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  June  1727,  and  fome 
relate  in  the  very  room  where  he  was  born.  2. 
Iburg.  Iburg,  fituate  ten  miles  fouth  of  Ofnabrug,  in 
the  caftle  whereof  the  Bifhop  formerly  refided.  3. 
Quaken-  Quakenburg,  on  the  river  Ofe,  twenty-five  miles 
hurg-  to  the  northward  of  Ofnabrug.  Other  towns 
mentioned  by  geographers  are,  Vorde,  Forftenaw, 
Mello,  &c.  Whitlag,  and  Mello;  but  thefe  are  not  thought 
worth  a  defcription. 

The  Until  the  year  1609,  the  duchies  of  Juliers, 

duchies  of  Cleves  and  Berg  were  fubjedt  to  the  fame  Sove- 
juhers,  re|gn  blit  upon  the  death  of  John-William, 
£erg^and  £he  Duke,  without  iflue  male,  the  Emperor 
Rodolph  II  granted  thefe  dukedoms,  together 
with  the  counties  of  Marck  and  Ravenfberg,  and 
the  Barony  of  Ravenftein,  dependant  upon  them, 
to  the  houfe  of  Saxony,  with  a  provifo  however 
for  faving  the  rights  of  all  other  claimants.  And 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  V,  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  the  Duke  of  Newburg,  the  Duke 
of  Deuxponts,  and  the  Marquis  of  Burgow,  hav¬ 
ing  all  married  fillers,  or  daughters  of  the  fillers  of 
the  laft  Duke  William,  claimed  their  ftiares  in 
the  faid  territories ;  but  the  Eledor  of  Branden¬ 
burg  and  the  Duke  of  Newburg  obtaining  the 
pofieftion  of  thefe  countries  by  their  arms,  the 
other  powers  defifted  from  their  pretenfions,  and  it 
was  at  length  agreed  that  Juliers  and  Berg,  with 
the  territory  of  Ravenftein,  fhould  be  enjoyed  by 
the  Duke  of  Newburg,  and  that  the  Eledor  of 
Brandenburg  fhould  have  for  his  fliare  the  duchy 
of  Cleve,  with  the  counties  of  Marck  and  Ravenf¬ 
berg;  aud  thefe  Princes  fti  11  remain  pofiefied  of 
the  territories  refpedively  allotted  to  them,  retain¬ 
ing  each  of  them  the  titles  to  the  whole,  as  do  the 
pofterity  of  the  other  pretenders. 

The  The  duchy  of  Juliers  is  fituate  between  the 

duchy  of  Maes  and  the  Rhine,  and  bounded  by  Guelder- 
Ju  iers.  jancj  Qn  ^  north .  by  the  duchy  of  Berg,  and 
part  of  the  eledorate  of  Cologne  towards  the  eaft  ; 
by  Limburg  on  the  fouth  ;  and  the  Netherlands 
on  the  weft ;  extending  fixty  miles  in  length,  and 
thirty  in  breadth,  a  plentiful  country,  abounding 
in  corn,  cattle,  and  rich  paftures,  and  plentifully 
fupplied  with  wood  ;  but  what  it  is  moft  remark¬ 
able  for  is,  a  fine  breed  of  horfes,  and  woad  for 
dying,  which  is  gathered  here  in  large  quantities. 
Juliers  ci-  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Juliers,  or  Gulick,  can¬ 
n¬ 


ed  by  the  Romans  Juliacum ,  and  faid  to  be  fo  C  H  A  P. 
named  from  Julius  C/esar,  its  fuppofed  foun-  ^IX. 
der,  fituate  on  the  river  Roer,  twenty-five  "miles  ^  e . 
eaft  of  Maeftricht,  and  as  many  weft  of  Cologne.  P^*a- 
It  is  a  fmall  fortified  town,  neatly  built  with  ' 
brick,  the  citadel  large  and  ftrong,  wherein  is 
the  palace  of  the  ancient  Dukes.  2.  Aken,  or  Aken,  or 
Aquis  Gramm ,  ufually  called  Aix  la  Chapelle,  a  Aix,a 
large  Imperial  city,  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  0fchaPeile- 
Juliers,  and  twenty  fouth-eaft  of  Maeftricht,  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  taken  its  ancient  name  from  Se- 
renius  G  r  a  n  u  s,  Lieutenant-General  of  Gal¬ 
lia  Belgica ,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
who  having  difeovered  the  hotfprings  here  about 
the  year  53,  firft  built  and  beautified  them  after 
the  manner  of  the  Roman  baths,  and  then  ered- 
ed  himfelf a  palace  in  the  place;  in  confirmation 
whereof,  the  natives  ftill  fhew  a  piece  of  ancient 
architecture,  which  they  call  Turns  Gram ,  and 
relate  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  ruins  of  that  Gene¬ 
ral’s  palace.  This  town  is  called  by  the  French, 

Aix  la  Chapelle ,  from  a  chapel  in  the  great  church 
much  reforted  to  by  pilgrims,  containing  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  reliques  in  high  veneration  among  the 
Roman  Catholicks.  The  town  is  fituated  in  a 
fruitful  valley,  encompaffed  with  mountains  and 
woods,  and  yet  the  air  is  efteemed  exceeding 
wholefom.  It  may  be  divided  into  the  inward 
and  outward  city  :  the  inward  city  is  furrounded 
by  a  wall  about  three  quarters  of  a  league  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  having  ten  gates ;  and  the  outward 
wall  about  a  league  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
in  which  there  are  eleven  gates.  Some  rivulets 
run  thro’  the  town,  which  keep  it  very  clean,  and 
turn  feveral  mills;  befides  which  there  are  twenty 
publick  fountains,  and  many  private  ones :  and  as 
the  ftone  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  furnifh 
them  with  excellent  materials,  their  buildings  are 
fuitably  magnificent,  of  which  the  Senate-houfe, 
or  the  Stadthoufe,  and  the  cathedral  are  the  chief ; 
befides  which  there  are  thirty  other  parochial  or 
collegiate  churches.  The  Stadthoufe  is  a  ftately 
fabrick,  built  in  the  year  1533,  adorned  with  the 
ftatues  of  all  the  Emperors  lince  Charles  the 
Great,  and  confifts  of  three  ftories,  the  two 
firft  divided  by  feveral  partitions,  but  the  up¬ 
per  ftory  is  one  entire  room,  of  an  hundred  and 
fixty-two  feet  in  length,  and  fixty  in  breadth, 
where  the  new-eleded  Emperor  ufed  to  entertain 
the  Eledors  and  all  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  at 
their  coronation ;  for  here  the  Emperor  formerly 
received  his  firft  crown  of  iron,  as  he  did  a  fe- 
cond  of  filver  at  Milan,  and  a  third  of  gold  at 
Rome.  In  this  hall  are  feveral  fine  pieces  of  paint¬ 
ing,  particularly  one  of  the  refurredion,  and  an¬ 
other  of  Charles  the  Great,  giving  the  char¬ 
ter  to  the  city  of  Aken.  In  the  middle  of  the 
market-place  before  the  Stadthoufe  is  a  noble 
fountain,  admired  for  the  largenefs  of  its  dimen- 
fions  and  curious  workmanfhip,  being  fupplied  by 
four  fprings,  which  fall  into  a  copper  bafon,  thir¬ 
ty  foot  diameter,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed 
quite  through  the  city,  and  on  the  top  of  the  foun¬ 
tain  is  a  large  brafs  ftatue  of  Charlemain 
in  armour  gilt,  with  his  face  towards  Germany. 

On  the  edges  of  the  brafs  cittern  is  an  infeription 
importing  that  Granus  a  Roman  Prince,  firft 
difeovered  and  built  the  Hot  baths  in  this  city. 

The  cathedral  is  of  Gothick  architecture,  having 
a  high  fteepleat  the  weft-end,  adorned  with  py¬ 
ramids,  and  covered  with  a  cupola  in  the  middle. 

On  the  infide  arc  a  vaft  number  of  pillars  of  brafs 
and  marble,  gilded  ftatues,  brazen  doors,  and  a 
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C  H  A  P.  great  deal  of  Mofaic  work.  Over  the  place  wljere 
XIX-  Charles  the  Great  was  firft  interred,  hangs  a 
Weft-  ver^  jai-ge  crown,  made  of  filver  and  brafs  gilt, 
phaha.  tjie  g}ft  Qf  tjie  Emperor  Frederick  I,  furround- 
ed  with  forty-eight  ftatues  a  foot  high,  and  thirty- 
two  leffer  ftatues,  all  of  filver.  The  fame  Emperor 
F  r  f.  derick  removed  the  body  of  Charle- 
main,  and  buried  part  of  it  under  the  altar  in 
the  choir  in  a  filver  coffin,  and  the  other  part  near 
the  wall  of  the  old  building,  and  covered  it  with 
the  fametombftone  of  white  marble,  which  it  had 
before,  with  the  burft  of  Proserpina  upon  it, 
fuppofedto  have  covered  Julius  Caesar’s  tomb. 
The  principal  reliques  which  pilgrims  refort  hither 
to  adore,  are,  i.  The  Virgin  Mary’s  gown,  in 
which  fhe  was  drefTed  at  the  incarnation  of  our 
Saviour,  made  of  wool,  fays  Dr.  Nicholson, 
not  unlike  that  which  grows  on  the  coco-tree  ;• 
but  this  defcription  is  altogether  unintelligible  to 
me,  who  could  never  difcover  any  thing  like  wool 
on  a  coco-tree  ;  but  certain  it  is  the  gown  muft 
be  of  very  durable  materials  to  laft  fo  long,  or  it 
muft  have  been  preferved  by  a  miracle  as  great  as 
any  that  are  afcribed  to  it.  2.  The  cloth  girt  about 
our  Saviour  .when  he  fuffered,  being  of  very  coarfe 
linen.  3.  A  piece  of  the  cord  with  which  he  was 
bound  when  he  was  delivered  to  Pilate.  4. 
Some  of  the  blood  of  the  firft  martyr  St.  Ste¬ 
phen,  enchafed  in  gold  and  precious  ftones,  on 
which  the  Emperors  are  fworn  at  their  inaugu¬ 
ration.  5.  The  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
with  our  Saviour  in  her  arms,  emboffed  upon  a 
jafper  two  inches  in  breadth,  found  in  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Charles  the  Great’s  tomb,  and  faid  to  be -the 
work  of  St.  Luke.  6.  A  manufcriptofthe  Gofpels 
found  in  the  fame  tomb,  which  with  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  other  reliques,  it  is  faid,  were  procured  by 
C'h  a  r  l  e  s  the  Great  of  Aaron  King  of  Perfia, 
and  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Jerufalem  and  Conftan- 
tinople.  At  the  eaft  end  of  the  cathedral  is  a 
throne,  upon  which  our  Saviour  is  reprefented  fit¬ 
ting  majeftically  in  a  long  robe,  and  round  the 
throne  a  reprefen tation  of  the  four  animals  men¬ 
tioned  in  Ezekiel’s  vifion.  Over  his  head  is  a 
circle  of  golden  ftars,  and  underneath  them  the 
fymbol  of  the  crofs,  faid  to  have  appeared  in  the 
air  to  the  Emperor  Constantine,  when  he 
conquered  Maxentius.  Here  is  alfo  a  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  four  and  twenty  elders  rifing  from 
their  feats,  laying  down  their  crowns,  and  pro- 
.ftrating  themfelves  before  the  throne.  In  this 
church  alfo  is  a  pulpit  covered  with  plates  of 
gold,  as  is  the  altar  in  the  choir,  whereon  is  repre¬ 
fented  our  Saviour’s  paftion.  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  church  over  againft  the  Prince’s  altar,  is 
a  throne  of  white  marble,  where  the  Emperors 
ufed  to  fit,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  which 
C  h  a  r  l  e  s  the  Great  placed  there  nine  hundred 
years  ago. 

This  city  is  governed  by  a  Mayor,  two  Bur- 
gomafters,  fourteen  Aldermen,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  Common-council-men.  The  Mayor 
prefides  among  the  Aldermen,  and  is  conftituted 
by  the  Duke  of  Juliers ;  the  Burgomafters,  Al¬ 
dermen  and  Council,  are  chofen  by  the  compa¬ 
nies  of  the  city,  of  which  there  are  fourteen  or 
fifteen  •,  and  the  territories  of  this  city  are  fo 
large,  as  to  comprehend  two  hundred  villages. 

The  hot  baths  of  Aken  occafion  it  to  be  much 
reforted  to,  whereof  three  are  within  the  inner 
wall.  1.  The  Emperor’s  bath.  2.  The  little 
bath.  And,  3.  The  bath  of  St.  Quirinus.  The 
firft  ’of  theie  is  in  the  fame  place,  and  lupplied 
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by  the  fame  fprings  as  that  was  which  Charles  C  H  A  p. 
the  Great  fo  much  delighted  in,  and  ufed  to  in- 
vite  his  nobility  and  great  officers  to  bathe  with 
him  in  it  •,  for  it  was  the  cuftom  anciently  to  phaiia. 
bathe  an  hundred  together,  though  now  the  bath 
is  divided  by  feveral  partitions.  Thefe  baths  rife 
fo  hot  that  they  let  them  cool  twelve  hours  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ufed ;  but  thofe  which  rife  with¬ 
out  the  inner  wall  of  the  town  are  not  fo  hot. 

The  fmell  of  the  latter  is  offenfive,  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  cifterns  not  tranfparent.  Here  is  alfo 
a  fountain  of  warm  water,  which  is  drunk  in 
fummer  mornings  for  many  chronical  diftempers. 

Lefs  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  fouth  gate 
of  the  city,  ftands  the  village  of  Porcetum,  fo 
called  from  the  droves  of  wild  hogs  which  for¬ 
merly  frequented  the  woods  near  it,  where  is  a 
nunnery,  the  Abbefs  of  which  is  a  Princefs  of 
the  Empire.  The  village  in  general  is  well  built, 
and  has  fourhandfom  churches  in  it.  The  hot 
fprings  here  lie  on  each  fide  a  fmall  cool  rivulet, 
which  runs  through  the  town,  and  are  by  pipes 
conveyed  into  fourteen  houfes,  forming  eight  and 
twenty  baths.  The  water  of  thefe  fprings  is  clear 
and  pleafant,  without  any  offenfive  fmell,  but 
much  hotter  than  that  of  Aken,  being  ufually 
cooled  eighteen  hours  before  it  can  be  endured. 

There  are  feveral  mines  of  lead,  coal,  vitriol, 
calmey  or  lapis  calaminaris,  near  this  place.  With 
the  calmey  they  make  brafs,  by  mixing  eight  and 
twenty  pounds  of  the  beft  Swedifh  copper,  with 
an  hundred  pounds  of  this  mineral,  to  which  they 
add  fome  broken  pieces  of  brafs,  and  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  drofs  of  both  the  fimples  above  mentioned. 

Thefe  they  melt  in  crucibles  over  a  hot  furnace 
twelve  hours,  then  putting  eight  of  thefe  crucibles 
into  one,  they  let  the  droffy  parts  boil  over,  the 
purer  fubfiding  at  bottom  ;  then  they  pour  the 
liquid  metal  into  a  frameof  ftone  bound  with  hoops 
of  iron,  and  thus  run  it  into  large  brafs  plates, 
which  are  afterwards  cut  in  pieces  with  a  kind  of 
fcifforsor  fhears. 

Thofe  who  have  defcribed  the  virtues  of  the 
baths  of  Aken,  and  particularly  Dr.  Blondel, 
relate  that  they  are  good  againft  all  affections  of  the 
nerves  •,  l'uch  as  convulfions,  palfies,  numbnefs, 
tremblings,  gout,  fciaticas,  contractions,  fwel- 
lings,  diftempers  of  the  bowels,  ftomach,  fpleen, 
inveterate  head-aches,  vertigo’s,  nephritical  diftem¬ 
pers,  cold  affeCtions  of  the  womb,  ftoppage  or  flux 
of  the  menfes,  barrennefs,  abortion,  and  fcabs  of 
all  forts.  The  waters  of  the  city  and  thofe  of  Por- 
cet,  may  both  of  them  be  drank,  and  thus  taken 
are  faid  to  be  good  againft,  1.  Hot  diftempers  of 
the  liver,  fpleen,  reins  and  bowels.  2.  Againft 
obftruCtions  of  the  mefentery,  pancreas,  liver, 
fpleen  and  reins.  3.  The  yellow  jaundice,  ca¬ 
chexy  and  dropfy  proceeding  from  thence.  4. 
Inveterate  and  ftubborn  fevers,  new  tertians  and 
quartans.  5.  The  whites  in  women.  6.  Bleed¬ 
ing  at  the  nofe  and  flux  of  the  menfes.  7.  Againft 
worms,  which  they  kill  of  all  forts.  8.  They 
help  conception,  and  dry  over-moift  parts.  9. 

They  purge  the  urinary  veffels  of  all  impurities. 

10.  They  cure  ftoppage  of  water  and  ftranguries. 

11.  They  cure  the  gout,  fcurvy,  rheumatifm, 
cholick,  icrophulous  diftempers,  impofthumes  of 
the  mefentery,  &c. 

The  city  of  Aken  profeffed  the  Proteftant  reli¬ 
gion  foon  after  the  reformation,  on  which  account 
the  people  were  miferably  haraffed  by  the  Impe- 
rialifts  during  the  civil  wars  of  Germany,  till  at 
length  Popery  was  again  eftablilhed,  and  is  now 
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CHAP,  the  only  religion  publickly  profeffed  by  the  na- 
XIX.  tjvcs  .  but  proteftants  are  permitted  to  refide  here, 
We  .  and  to  go  to  a  church  in  the  neighbourhood  un- 
phalia.  .  ^er  the  ^ominion  of  the  States  General,  when 
v  v  they  celebrate  divine  fervice. 

The  Emperors  were  ufually  crowned  in  this  city 
for  five  hundred  years  after  Charlemain,  and 
by  the  Golden  Bull  made  in  the  time  of  Charles 
IV.  the  Emperor  was  to  receive  his  firft  crown 
here  •,  but  that  cuftom  of  crowning  him  with 
three  crowns  hath  been  long  fince  difufed  ;  and  at 
every  coronation  the  magiftrates  who  have  the  cu- 
flody  of  Char lem ain’s  fword,  ffoulder-belt, 
and  the  gofpel  in  golden  letters,  which  are  ufed 
at  that  ceremony,  deliver  them  to  the  Elector  of 
Mentz,  and  the  Emperor  declares  that  his  being 
crowned  elfewhere  fhall  not  prejudice  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  city  of  Aken. 

Duren.  3.  Duren,  fituate  on  the  river  Rore,  ten  miles 
fouth  of  Juliers,  a  little  uniform  well-built  city, 
with  rivulets  running  through  the  ftreets.  This 
place  pretends  to  great  antiquity,  and  in  the 
church  of  St.  Martin,  the  fineft  building  in  the 
town,  they  lhew  the  head  of  St.  Anne,  mother 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  admired  relique  for¬ 
merly  brought  crouds  of  Pilgrims  hither.  It  was 
an  Imperial  city,  but  is  now  fubjedt  to  the  Duke 
of  Neuburg,  Elector  Palatine.  Other  towns 
in  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  mentioned  by  Geogra- 
Enfkir-  phers,  are,  Munfter-Eifel,  Bedbur,  Enfkirchen, 
chen,  &c.  Nideck,  Boiflar,  Linnich,  Dalen,  Wafenberg, 
Sittard,  Tudder  and  Safteren  *,  but  it  feems  they 
do  not  merit  a  particular  defeription. 

Berg  The  duchy  of  Berg,  having  been  allotted  to 

duchy.  the  Duke  of  Neuburg  Eledtor  Palatine,  and  now 
fubjedt  to  this  Prince,  as  well  as  the  duchy  of 
Juliers,  naturally  comes  to  be  deferibed  next. 
Berg,  or  Montium  JDucatus ,  as  the  Latins  called 
it,  from  it’s  being  a  mountainous  country,  is  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  county  of  Marck  on  the  north,  by  the 
duchy  of  Weftphalia  towards  the  eaft,  by  Cologne 
on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Rhine  which  divides  it  from 
the  duchy  of  Juliers  on  the  weft  :  extending  near 
fifty  miles  in  length  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  about  twenty  miles  in  breadth  where  broadeft. 
The  country  being  for  the  moft  part  rocky  and 
mountainous,  affords  very  little  arable  or  pafture, 
and  is  confequently  thinly  peopled.  The  chief 
Duffel-  towns  are  firft  DufTeldorp  the  capital  of  the 
dorP-  duchy,  a  large  fortified  town,  pleafantly  fituated 
near  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Rhine  ;  twenty-five 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Cologne,  and  fix  to  the 
fouthward  of  Keyfarwaert,  The  town  receives  it’s 
name  from  the  little  river  Duffel,  which  here 
unites  it’s  ftreams  with  the  Rhine.  It  is  generally 
well-built,  and  the  publick  buildings  make  a 
handfom  appearance  from  the  river,  among  which 
are  the  Duke  or  Eledtor’s  palace,  who  frequently 
refides  here  :  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin  is  a  handfom  ftrudture,  where  are  the  tombs 
of  the  ancient  Dukes  of  Juliers  and  Berg  ;  and 
the  Jefuits  college  is  efteemed  a  very  fine  building. 
It  was  anciently  an  Imperial  city,  but  now  lubjedt 
to  the  Eledtor  Palatinate  •,  the  principal  trade  of 
the  place  confifts  in  corn,  which  they  import 
from  the  Low  Countries  and  tranfport  to  Cologne, 
Effen.  and  other  towns  in  Germany.  2.  Effen,  fifteen 
miles  north-eaft  of  Duffeldorp,  where  ftands  a 
noble  nunnery,  to  which  the  beft  part  of  the 
town,  with  feveral  adjoining  mannors  belong. 
Only  ladies  of  noble  defeent  are  admitted  here, 
who  are  at  liberty  to  leave  the  convent  and  marry 
if  they  think  fit.  The  natives  of  Effen  are  rec- 
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koned  excellent  artificers  in  iron,  and  particularly  c  11  A  p- 
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in  fire-arms.  Other  cities  of  any  note  in  the  , 
county  of  Berg,  are  Benfburg,  Solingen  and  \  Vj 
Wipperford. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  territories  allotted  Benfburg, 
to  the  Duke  of  Neuburg  in  the  dil'pute  between  &c. 
him  and  the  Eledtor  of  Brandenburg  is  the  lord- 
fliip  of  Ravenftein,  a  frnall  barony  between  Guel-  ^aven* 
derland  and  Brabant,  receiving  it’s  name  from  lkm.  ba' 
the  caftle  of  Ravenftein,  a  fort  on  the  Maes  four  r<~  '*  ’ 
or  five  miles  below  Grave. 

J  o  h  n-W  i  l  l  i  a  m,  the  laft  Duke  of  Cleves, 

Juliers,  &c.  dying  without  iffue,  in  1609,  left 
behind  him  four  lifters,  who  were  married  to 
the  Eledtor  of  Brandenburg,  the  Duke  of  Neu¬ 
burg  (anceftor  to  the  prelent  Eledtor  Palatine,) 
the  Duke  of  Deuxponts,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Burgow.  The  firft,  for  having  married  the 
eldeft  fifler,  claimed  the  whole  fucceftion  :  the 
fecond  formed  the  fame  pretenfions,  becaufe  the 
eldeft  filler  died  before  her  brother,  and  his  wife 
was  the  eldeft  of  the  furviving  fitters  :  the  other 
two  infilled  on  an  equal  partition  to  be  divided 
among  the  four  filters.  Befides  thofe  Princes, 
the  Eledtor  of  Saxony  fet  on  foot  an  old  preten- 
lion  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Nevers  did  the  fame. 


And,  laft  of  all,  the  Emperor  pretended,  that 
thofe  countries  fhould  be  fequeftered  in  his  hands,'' 
and  difpofed  of  as  he  judged  proper.  But  there 
was  no  regard  had  to  the  Emperor’s  pretenfions  ; 
and  his  Ion,  Archduke  Leopold,  whom  he  lent 
to  take  poffeflion  in  his  name,  was  drove  out  by 
the  Eledtor  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Duke  of 
Neuburg. 

Thefe  two  Princes  only  maintained  their  claim 
by  arms ;  the  former  being  affifted  by  the  Dutch, 
and  the  latter  by  the  Spaniards,  who  were  then  in 
poffeflion  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Dutch  army 
was  commanded  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Naffau, 
and  the  Spanifh  by  the  marquis  of  Spinola.  So 
that  (a  thing  which  never  before  happened)  the 
States  and  the  Spaniards  made  war  upon  one  ano¬ 
ther,  in  the  name  of  their  allies,  though  the  truce 
that  had  been  lately  made,  Hill  continued  betwixt 
themfelves.  There  was  not  fo  much  as  one  blow 
given  on  either  fide.  The  two  armies  induftri- 
oufiy  avoided  meeting  one  another.  The  cam¬ 
paigns  were  fpent  in  taking  towns  •,  fo  that  the 
moll  diligent  of  thofe  two  great  Generals  was  he 
who  made  the  greateft  progrefs.  Upon  one’s  get¬ 
ting  firft  to  a  place,  the  other  did  nothing  to  hin¬ 
der  it’s  being  taken,  but  bent  his  march  full  fpeed 
to  another  place,  and  feized  it,  which  he  kept 
by  virtue  of  his  being  the  firft  comer. 

During  thefe  things,  a  congrels  was  held  at 
Zanten,  in  order  to  an  amicable  accommoda¬ 
tion  betwixt  the  chief  claimants,  at  which  the 
ambaffadors  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and 
the  States  General,  affifted  •,  but  this  came  to  no¬ 
thing.  At  laft  Brandenburg  and  Neuburg  made 
an  agreement,  and  divided  thefe  dominions  be¬ 
twixt  themfelves.  The  firft  had  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  and  the  counties  of  Mark  and  Ravenf- 
burg  ;  and  the  latter  the  duchy  of  Juliers  and 
Berg,  with  the  frnall  territory  of  Ravenftein. 

Under  this  agreement  the  two  Electors  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  and  Palatine  have  lived  quietly  ever 
fince.  But  the  prefent  Eledtor  Palatine  being  the 
laft  diredl  male  defeendant  of  the  houfe  of  Neu¬ 
burg,  has  nominated  for  his  fucceffor  the  Prince 
of  Sultzbach,  the  neareft  of  kin  to  him  by  a  col¬ 
lateral  branch  of  the  Neuburg  family  ;  which, 
however,  proceeds  not  from  the  lady,  by  whom 
1 1  D  the 
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CHAP,  the  Palatine  family  poffeffes  Juliers  'and  Berg. — 
XIX-  Indeed  this  young  Prince,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  is 


Weft- 

phalia. 


Cleve 

duchy. 


young 

not  related  to  his  Electoral  Highnefs. 

The  King  of  Pruffia  forms  his  pretenfions  of 
fucceeding  in  right  of  his  maternal  anceftor,  on 
failure  of  heirs  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  Thefe 
pretenfions  were  fettled  by  a  family-treaty  (be¬ 
twixt  the  houfes  of  Brandenburg  and  Neuburg)  of 
mutual  fuccefiion  to  the  whole  dominions  of  the 
laft  Duke  of  Cleves,  on  the  failure  of  either  of  their 
male  iffue  •,  and  this  treaty  was  renewed  in  1670. 

To  this  hisEleftoral  Highnefs  replies.  That  his 
predecelfors  could  not  make  fuch  a  treaty  ;  and 
that  he  has  as  good  a  right  to  annul  it  as  they 
had  to  make  it.  But  the  particular  reafon  which 
is  whifpered  at  the  Palatine  court,  why  this  fa¬ 
mily-bargain,  or  treaty,  ought  not  to  take  place, 
will  hardly  pafs,  viz.  becaufe  it  was  made  over 
their  cups.  If  this  reafon  was  good,  there  are 
very  few  contra&s,  it  is  to  be  feared,  made,  whe¬ 
ther  in  this  country,  or  in  any  other,  but  what 
would  be  liable  to  a  new  difeuffion. 

To  difappoint  his  PrufTian  Majefty  as  far  as  pof- 
fible,  and  to  procure  to  the  Prince  of  Sultzbach 
the  entire  dominions  now  united  in  the  Palatine 
houfe,  his  Electoral  Highnefs  omits  nothing  that 
can  be  done  ;  and  the  young  heir  being  under  age, 
has  named  for  his  adminiftrator  (and  perhaps  for 
his  fucceffor,  in  cafe  he  dies  before  his  majority) 
Duke  Ferdinand  of  Bavaria,  whofe  houfe, 
and  that  of  Neuburg,  are  already  knit  together 
by  ties  of  blood  :  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  doubted, 
but  the  Bavarian  houfe  will  interpofe  in  this  fuc- 
ceffion. 

The  duchies  of  Juliers  and  Berg  (the  countries 
in  difpute)  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  France 
and  the  United  Provinces,  thofe  two  powers  are 
nearly  interefted  in  the  perfon  who  fhall  fucceed 
to  them.  So  that  the  iffue  of  this  grand  affair 
does  not  concern  the  Germanick  body  alone  ; 
tho’  we  may  b$  fure,  that  there  is  not  one  mem¬ 
ber  thereof,  that  is  not  uneafy  at  the  thoughts  of 
an  unequal  diftribution  of  power  among  them. 
This  being  the  cafe,  according  to  the  prefent  Fate 
of  Europe,  notwithftanding  the  juftnefs  of  his  pre¬ 
tenfions,  his  Pruffian  Majefty  mull  reft  contented 
with  what  fhall  be  given  him.  Happy  if  he  fhall 
be  able  to  obtain  any  thing,  in  the  way  of  negotia¬ 
tion  ;  for,  unlefs  unforefeen  opportunities  fhould 
offer,  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  try  to  do  himfelf 
juftice  by  arms  ;  not  but  thofe  countries  are  worth 
fighting  for,  as  they  bring  in  near  200,000  1.  per 
annum  to  the  Elector.  But  the  King  of  Pruffia 
has  neither  ally,  nor  well-wifher  in  the  prefent 
affair ;  but  on  the  contrary,  he  is  furrounded 
with  neighbours,  who  are  far  from  being  defirous 
of  contributing  to  the  augmentation  of  a  power, 
which  already  they  look  upon  with  a  jealous  eye, 
and  think  too  formidable. 

The  gentleman  who  drew  up  this  ftate  of  the 
cafe,  obferves,  that  it  would  greatly  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  the  proteftant  intereft,  and 
the  ftrengthening  the  barrier  againft  France,  were 
thofe  countries  to  be  poffeffed  by  the  King  of 
Pruffia.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  not  only 
be  of  ill  confequence  to  the  proteftant  religion,  but 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  if  the  fuc¬ 
ceeding  Sovereign  fhould  be  under  French  in¬ 
fluence. 

The  territories  allotted  to  the  Eledtor  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  as  has  been  obferved  already,  were  the 
duchy  of  Cleve,  with  the  counties  of  Marck  and 
Ravenfberg.  The  duchy  of  Cleve  or  Cleef,  lies 


on  both  fides  the  Rhine,  and  is  bounded  by  part  c  H  A  p- 
of  the  United  Provinces  towards  the  north,  by 
Munfter  on  the  eaft,  by  the  duchy  of  Juliers  on  \  ~ 

the  fouth,  and  by  Guelderland  and  Brabant  to- 
wards  the  weft  :  extending  upwards  of  forty 
miles  from  north  to  fouth,  and  about  five  and 
twenty  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  chief  rivers  are, 

1.  The  Rhine  which  paffes  through  the  middle 
of  it  to  Schencken  Schans,  a  fort  belonging 
to  the  United  Provinces,  where  it  divides  itfelf 
into  two  branches,  whereof  that  which  runs  by 
Arnheim  retains  the  old  name,  but  the  other 
which  paffes  on  to  Nimeguen,  is  called  Wale. 

2.  The  Roer,  which  rifes  in  the  county  of  Marck, 
and  falls  into  the  Rhine  between  Duifburg  and 
Roerort.  3.  The  Lippe,  which  rifes  in  Weft- 
phalia,  and  unites  it’s  waters  with  the  Rhine  near 
Wefel.  And  4.  The  Nierfe,  which  rifes  in  the 
dukedom  of  Juliers,  and  joins  the  Maes  near  Gen- 
nep.  The  country  is  generally  mountainous  and 
woody  *,  but  is  not  deftitute  however  of  corn  and 

cattle.  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Cleve,  or  Cleef,  Clevecitv. 
the  Clivia  of  the  Latins,  faid  to  be  fo  named 
from  it’s  fituation  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  be¬ 
tween  the  Rhine  and  the  Maes,  and  furrounded 
by  clifts  and  craggy  rocks,  about  twelve  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Nimeguen,  and  fixty  north-weft  of 
Cologne.  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  old 
Colonia  Ulpia  Trajana,  and  by  the  ruins  about  it 
appears  to  have  been  of  much  larger  extent  than 
it  is  at  prefent.  There  is  an  infeription  alfo  here 
on  the  fouth  gate  under  the  monument  of  Eu- 
menius-Rhetor,  who  is  faid  to  have  taught 
oratory  in  this  city,  importing,  that  he  refided 
here  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  found¬ 
ed  the  caftle  ;  of  Augustus  C^sar,  who 
had  a  garifon  in  it;  of  Ulpius  Trajanus, 
who  made  it  a  colony ;  and  of  A£lius  Adrianus, 
who  enlarged  it  and  reduced  it  into  the  form  of  a 
city :  but  whether  this  infeription  be  not  of  a 
later  date  than  it  pretends,  I  find  is  very  much 
difputed.  The  city  is  at  prefent  fmall,  but  very 
well  peopled  :  neither  the  town  nor  caftle  of  any 
great  ftrength.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  lies 
the  park  of  Prince  Maurice  ofNaflau,  admired 
for  the  fine  water- works,  canals  and  grotto’s  in  it  ; 
and  above  thefe  is  a  high  hill  called  the  Sternberg, 
from  whence  it  is  faid  Utrecht  may  be  difeerned 
at  fifty  miles  diftance,  with  forty  more  cities  and 
great  towns,  twelve  whereof  are  feen  through  fo 
many  vifto’s,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  appears 
a  fine  city.  The  private  houfes  in  Cleve  are  but 
mean  ;  and  the  only  publick  buildings  mentioned 
by  travellers  are,  1.  The  great  church,  a  mo- 
naftery  of  Capuchins,  and  another  of  Francifcans. 

As  the  Eleftor  of  Brandenburg,  the  prefent  King 
of  Pruffia,  is  Sovereign  of  the  country,  the  reli¬ 
gion  countenanced  by  the  government  is  Calvi- 
nifm  ;  but  moft  of  the  churches  are  poffeft  by  the 
Papifts  in  this  city  as  well  as  in  the  reft  of  the 
duchy,  by  virtue  of  the  agreement  abovementioned 
with  the  Elecftor  Palatine  on  the  divifion  of  the 
country,  who  in  confideration  thereof  promifed 
not  to  difturb  the  Proteftants  in  that  part  of  the 
country  allotted  to  him.  2.  Embrick,  fituate  on  Embrick. 
the  eaftern  fide  of  the  Rhine  to  the  northward 
of  Cleve,  taken  by  the  French  in  the  year  1672, 
when  they  invaded  the  Netherlands ;  butreftored 
again  in  1674.  3.  Gennep,  fituate  at  the  con-  Gennrp. 

flux  of  the  Nierfe  and  Maes,  near  the  confines  of 
Guelderland,  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Cleve,  an¬ 
ciently  a  large  fortified  town,  and  well  fituated 
for  trade  ;  but  the  fortifications  were  demolilfied 
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by  the  French  in  1674,  on  their  reftoring  it;  and 
lying  expofed  in  every  war  to  the  ravages  of  the 
armies  on  both  Tides,  has  entirely  loft  it’s  trade,  and 
is  little  better  than  a  village.  4.  Wefel,  fituate 
in  a  plain  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  the  Rhine  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Lippe,  twenty  five  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Cleve,  a  fortified  town,  efteemed 
the  largeft  and  beft-peopled  of  any  in  the  duchy, 
and  well  fituated  for  trade,  but  miferably  haraffed 
by  the  French  in  the  late  wars.  The  only  pub- 
lick  building  here  mentioned  by  travellers  is  a 
fine  hofpital  richly  endowed.  5.  Rees,  a  large 
fortified  town  twelve  miles  north-weft  of  Wefel, 
taken  by  the  French  in  1672,  and  reftored  in  the 
year  1 704.  6.  Roerort,  a  little  fortified  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Roer.  7.  Duifburg,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  ancient  Teutoburgum ,  fituate  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Cleve  and  Berg,  fifteen  miles  north-weft  of 
Duffeldorp  ;  once  an  Imperial  city,  but  now  fub- 
ject  to  the  King  of  Pruflia  as  Duke  of  Cleve.  It 
had  formerly  a  great  trade,  fince  removed  from 
this,  as  from  feveral  other  German  cities,  to 
Francfort.  An  univerfity  was  founded  here  by  the 
Eledtor  of  Brandenburg,  anno  1655.  The  pub- 
lick  buildings  of  any  confideration  are  the  churches 
of  St.  Salvador  and  St.  Mary,  with  the  mo- 
nafteries  and  nunneries,  of  which  there  are  feve¬ 
ral  in  the  place.  The  remaining  towns  mentioned 
by  geographers  in  the  duchy  of  Cleve,  are  Griet, 
Goch,  Calcar,  Santen,  Burick,  Alphen,  Orfoy, 
and  Dinflaken. 

Another  of  the  counties  allotted  to  the  Eledtor 
of  Brandenburg,  on  compofingthe  differences  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  Duke  of  Neuburg,  was  Marck, 
the  largeft  county  in  Weftphalia;  fo  named,  as  is 
fuppofed,  from  having  been  the  ancient  boundary 
of  Germany  towards  Gallia  Belgica ,  and  is  fi¬ 
tuate  between  the  rivers  Lippe  and  Roer,  upwards 
of  forty  miles  in  length,  and  about  the  fame  in 
breadth  ;  containing  fifteen  bailiwicks  or  lordfhips, 
which  derive  their  names  from  as  many  towns  ; 
the  chief  whereof  are,  1.  Hamm,  twenty-five 
miles  fouth  of  Munfter,  fituate  in  one  of  the  moft 
fruitful  parts  of  Weftphalia,  which  produces  plenty 
of  corn  and  flax.  It  was  anciently  a  Hans-Town, 
but  the  principal  bufinefs  of  the  natives  at  prefent 
is  the  entertainment  of  travellers,  who  ufually  lie 
here  in  their  pafiage  from  the  duchy  of  Cleve  and 
the  Netherlands  to  Brandenburg  and  Brunfwick. 
2.  Unna,  fituate  in  a  large  plain,  ten  miles  fouth 
ofHamm,  formerly  alfoa  Hans-Towns,andaplace 
of  trade  ;  but  fuffered  fo  much  in  the  wars  be¬ 
tween  the  houfes  of  Brandenburg  and  Neuburg, 
that  it  has  not  yet  recovered  itfelf.  3.  Altena, 
which  ancienly  gave  a  title  to  the  Counts  of 
Hamm,  and  was  then  a  large  city,  but  does  not 
merit  a  defcription  at  prefent.  4-  Werden,  fi¬ 
tuate  on  the  Roer,  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Duffel- 
dorp,  where  vaft  quantities  of  Weftphalia  bacon 
is  cured  and  tranfported  into  foreign  countries. 
5.  Soeft,  a  fine  Imperial  city  on  the  river  Arfe, 
fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Hamm,  the  largeft  town  in 
Weftphalia  next  to  Munfter,  confiftingof  ten  pa- 
rifties,  with  many  more  churches  and  chapels,  a- 
mong  which  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Pa- 
troclus  is  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Cologne. 

The  county  of  Ravenfberg,  the  remaining  part 
of  the  territories  allotted  to  the  Eledtor  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  is  bounded  by  the  bifhoprick  of  Ofna- 
brug  on  the  north  ;  by  the  county  of  Lippe  on 
the  eaft  and  fouth  ;  and  by  the  bifhoprick  of  Mun¬ 
fter  on  the  weft  •,  taking  it’s  name  from  a  fortrefs, 


fituate  on  a  high  hill,  fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Of-  C  H  A  P. 
nabrug:  and  here  Dr.  Nicholson  obferves,  that 
moft  of  the  ancient  feats  of  the  German  Princes  and  e . 
Nobility  are  thus  fituated  upon  high  hills,  which  Pnaiia* 
is  the  reafon  that  fo  many  countries  and  lordfhips 
in  Germany  terminate  in  berg,  which,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country,  fignifies  a  hill ;  and  we  may 
further  obferve,  that  the  reafon  fo  many  towns  in 
Germany  end  in  burg  is,  that  burg ,  or  borch  as 
the  natives  pronounce  it,  is  High  Dutch  for  a  city 
or  town.  Ravenfberg  is  a  rocky  mountainous 
country;  the  chief  towns  whereof  are,  1.  Bile-  Bilevelt. 
velt,  a  fortified  town,  feven  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Ravenfberg,  fituate  at  the  bottom  of  a  high 
hill,  which  commands  it.  2.  Hervorden,  or  Her-  Herfurt, 
furt,  pleafantly  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Aa  and 
Wehre  feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Bilevelt,  in  which 
is  a  noble  nunnery,  the  Abbefs  whereof  is  a  Prin- 
cefs  of  the  Empire,  and  has  a  vote  by  her  Deputy 
in  the  Diet.  ‘  One  of  the  Abbeffes  fince  the  re- 
‘  formation  was  the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  fifter 
4  to  the  famous  Prince  Rupert  and  the  late 
4  Princefs  Sophia,  niece  of  Ch  a  r  l e  s  I,  King 
4  of  England.  The  miracle  of  her  lex,  fays  Dr. 

*  Nicholson,  as  is  evident  from  the  letters 
4  which  paffed  between  her  and  Descartes, 

4  publifhed  in  that  great  man’s  works.  The  nuns 
‘  of  this  convent,  according  to  the  fame  author, 

4  foon  after  the  reformation  embraced  the  Prote- 
4  ftant  religion  ;  and  fince  the  Eledtor  of  Bran- 
4  denburg  became  their  Sovereign  have  profeffed 
4  the  dodtrines  of  Calvin.  On  the  top  of  the 
4  hill,  a  little  without  the  city,  ftands  another 
4  convent  of  religious  ladies,  which  is  onlyanur- 
4  fery  to  the  former,  to  the  Abbefs  and  nuns 
4  whereof  it  owes  it’s  foundation.  They  have  here 
4  all  forts  of  offices  in  our  collegiate  churches,  as 
4  Deannefs,  Treafurefs,  &c.  all  which  are  in  the 
4  difpofal  of  the  Abbefs  of  Herfurt,  as  fupreme 
4  Governefs  of  the  place.  Of  the  firft  foundation 
4  of  the  church  here  take  the  following  ftory,  fays 
4  my  author,  as  I  had  it  from  one  of  the  Vicars 
4  in  the  choir.  The  nuns  at  Herfurt  having  re- 
4  folved  to  build  a  church,  were  informed  by  a 
4  poor  fhepherd,  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  their 
4  Patronefs,  had  appeared  to  him  in  the  likenefs 
4  of  a  dove,  fitting  on  the  flump  of  a  tree,  and 
4  commanded  him  to  declare,  that  fhe  had  a  mind 
4  it  fhould  be  built  upon  this  hill.  The  holy  filters 
4  not  giving  credit  to  his  words  at  firft,  wifhed 
4  that  (to  atteft  the  truth  of  what  he  reported)  he 
4  fhould  firft  hold  a  red-hot  iron  in  his  bare  hand, 

4  and  afterwards  go  bare-foot  over  fome  glowing 
4  plough-fhares ;  both  which  ordeals  he  having 
4  performed  without  harm,  the  miracle  was  con- 
4  firmed,  and  the  church  built  as  it  now  ftands. 

4  Near  the  altar  they  Ihew  you  the  formentioned 
4  flump  guarded  with  bars  of  iron  :  and  they 
4  have  yearly  a  great  fair  on  this  hill,  which,  in 
4  remembrance  of  this  miracle,  they  call  vifion- 
4  market.’ 

3.  Engern,  the  ancient  Angrivaria,  where  King  Engem. 
W  itekind  kept  his  court,  and  lies  interred  ; 
formerly  a  confiderable  city,  but  now  reduced  to  a 
village.  The  Eledtor  of  Cologne  however  ftill  ftiles 
himfelf  Duke  of  Engern.  And,  4.  Vlotowe,  ft-  Vlotowe. 
tuate  on  the  Wefer,  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Herfurt, 
faid  to  be  well  fituated  for  trade,  becaufe  the  river 
is  deep  enough  here  for  fhips  of  burthen  ;  which 
lam  apt  to  believe  a  miftake,  becaufe  the  ri¬ 
ver  Wefer  is  unnavigable  much  lower  for  large 
veffels. 
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The  duchy  ofMindenalfo  belongs  to  the  King 
of  Prulfia,  being  given  with  Elalberftat  and  fome 
other  territories  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  anno 
1648,  in  lieu  of  that  part  of  Pomerania  then 
yielded  to  the  Swedes.  This  country  lies  between 
the  county  of  Hoy  on  the  north,  and  the  county 
of  Lippe  on  the  fouth,  extending  about  five  and 
twenty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth  ; 
and  towards  the  fouth  yields  plenty  of  corn,  of 
which  they  export  great  quantities;  but  on  the 
north  it  is  pretty  much  incumbered  with  woods 
and  mountains.  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Min- 
den,  the  capital,  fituate  on  the  weft  bank  of  the 
Weler,  thirty-five  miles  eaft  of  Ofnabrug  ;  a  large 
city,  and  a  Bilhop’s  See  at  the  reformation,  but 
fecularized  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  and  the  re¬ 
venues  of  the  biflioprick  affigned  to  the  Eledtor  of 
Brandenburg,  who  ftill  enjoys  it  under  the  title  of 
a  dukedom.  The  cathedral,  according  to  tradi¬ 
tion,  takes  up  the  place  where  King  Witte- 
kind’s  palace  flood,  which,  it  is  faid,  he  defired 
might  be  converted  into  a  church  on  his  being 
baptized.  2.  Peterfhagen,  fituate  on  the  fame  ri¬ 
ver,  about  three  miles  below  Minden,  where  the 
Bifhops  of  this  See  formerly  had  a  palace. 

The  little  county  of  Lippe  lies  between  the  du¬ 
chy  of  Weftphalia  and  the  county  of  Raven fberg, 
being  fomewhat  more  than  thirty  miles  in  length, 
and  ten  in  breadth,  governed  By  its  proper  Counts, 
an  ancient  family,  who  pretend  to  derive  their 
pedigree  from  Manlius,  who  defended  the  Ro¬ 
man  Capitol  againft  the  Gauls ;  but  however  that 
be,  it  is  generally  agreed  they  are  of  Roman 
extraction,  and  are  at  prefent  divided  into  the 
branches  of  Diethmold,  Brackel,  and  Buchenburg. 
The  chief  towns  in  their  territories  are,  1.  Dieth¬ 
mold,  or  Dietmelle,  where  the  eldeft  branch  of 
this  houfe  have  their  refidence,  twelve  miies  north- 
eaft  of  Paderborn  fuppofed  to  derive  its  name 
From  Teat,  oiDith,  a  pagan  deity,  wor- 
lhipped  here  before  the  conqueft  of  the  Saxons  by 
Charles  the  Great,  from  whence  Cluverius 
concludes  this  to  have  been  the  ancient  ‘Teutobur- 
gim ,  a  word  of  the  fame  import  as  Diethmold. 
It  is  at  prefent  but  a  fmall  place,  and  has  little  o- 
ther  trade  than  what  isoccafioned  by  the  refidence 
of  the  court.  2.  Lippe,  or  Lippeftat,  called  Lip- 
pa  by  the  Latins,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
river  Lippe,  on  which  it  is  fituated,  twenty  miles 
weft  of  Paderborn  ;  the  chief  trade  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  being  in  timber  and  planks,  for  the  build¬ 
ing  ftiips  and  barges  on  the  Rhine.  3.  Lemgow, 
a  free  city,  fituate  on  the  river  Pega,  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Paderborn,  in  a  plentiful  country,  abound¬ 
ing  with  corn,  the  natives  an  ingenious  induftrious 
people,  and  generally  Lutherans.  4.  Horn,  not 
far  from  Diethmold,  fuppofed  to  be  the  place 
where  the  Roman  General  Quintilfus  Varus 
was  defeated  by  the  Germans,  and  the  legions  un¬ 
der  his  command  cut  in  pieces;  anciently  fubjedt 
to  its  own  Counts,  till  annexed  to  the  territories 
of  Lippe,  about  the  year  1567.  5.  Ufflen,  or  Saltz 
Ufflen,  fituate  between  Lemgow  and  Herfurt,  con- 
fiderable  for  its  falt-fprings  and  a  manufacture  of 
cloth. 

The  county  of  Pyrmont  was  alfo  annexed  to 
the  territories  of  Lippe,  upon  the  death  of  the 
Jail  Count  of  Pyrmont  and  Spiegelburg  without 
male  iffue,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Quintin,  about  the  year  1557,  ^  chief  town 
whereof  is  of  the  fame  name,  and  fituated  fixteen 
miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Lemgow.  It  is  famous 
at  prefent  for  its  mineral  waters,  which  occafions 
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a  great  refort  of  the  German  nobility  hither,  C  H  A  P. 
thefe  being  preferred  even  to  the  waters  of  the  :>JX- 
Spaw,  and  exported  to  the  mod  diftant  countries  ^  e“~ 
in  Europe.  Phaha- 

The  county  of  Ritberg  alfo  had  a  Count  of 
its  own  till  the  year  1 562,  when  the  family  be-  county  and 
came  exdnct ;  and  it  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  town, 
the  Counts  of  Lippe.  The  chief  town  is  Ritberg, 
fituate  near  the  head  of  the  river  Ems,  ten  miles 
north-weft  of  Lippe,  of  which  I  meet  with  no  par¬ 
ticular  defeription. 

The  county  of  Schawenberg  is  bounded  by  the  Schawen- 
dominions  of  Brunfwick  on  the  north,  eaft  and  berg  coun- 
fouth;  and  by  the  county  of  Lippe  and  prin-ty- 
cipality  of  Minden  on  the  weft;  now  alfo  fubject, 
part  of  it  to  the  Counts  of  Lippe,  and  the  other 
to  the  Prince  of  Hefle,  being  about  thirty  miles 
in  length,  and  fixteen  in  breadth,  a  country  af¬ 
fording  plenty  of  good  corn  and  pafture,  and  well 
watered  with  rivers  ;  particularly  the  Wefer,  the 
Hammel,  the  Awe,  the  Cafpaw,  and  the  Exter. 

Here  is  alfo  a  great  lake  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  Steinhudderfce,  five  miles  in  length  and  two 
in  breadth,  which  yields  them  plenty  of  fifli,  ef- 
pecially  pearch.  Their  principal  commodities  are 
fait,  timber,  coals,  allom,  chalk,  and  venifon ;  and 
the  free-ftone  in  their  quarries  is  fo  good,  that  it  is 
daily  exported  to  Holland,  Flanders,  I.ubeck, 

&c.  They  had  alfo  formerly  lome  copper-mines, 
which  yielded  gold  and  filver,  but  they  are  either 
exhaufted  or  loft  at  this  day.  The  chief  places 
in  this  county  are,  1 .  The  old  fortrefs  of  Schawen-  Sc- 
berg,  fituate  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  on  the  eaft-  berg  a-”" 
fide  of  the  river  Wefer,  fixteen  miles  eaft  of  Min-  ftle. 
den,  the  ancient  feat  of  their  Counts.  2 .  Bucken-  Bucken- 
burg,  twelve  miles  fouth  of  Schawenberg,  confi-burg. 
derable  at  prefent  only  for  being  the  refidence  of 
the  fecond  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Lippe.  Other 
places  of  any  confequence  in  this  county  are,  Stat- 
hagen,  feventeen  miles  weft  of  Hanover ;  Oldendorf, 
five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Scawenberg ;  and  Saxenha- 
gen,  fixteen  miles  north-weft  of  Hanover. 

The  county  of  Hoye  is  bounded  by  Bremen  on  Hoye 
the  north,  by  Lunenburg  on  the  eaft,  by  Minden  county, 
on  the  fouth,  and  by  Diepholt  on  the  weft.  It 
was  governed  by  its  own  Counts  till  the  death  of 
Otho,  the  laft  Count,  anno  1582  ;  upon  whofe 
deceafe  the  greateft  part  of  this  county  devolved 
on  the  houfes  of  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg,  and 
is  now  the  inheritance  of  his  Britifti  Majefty. 

The  houle  of  Hefle  enjoyed  another  lmall  part  of 
this  county,  wherein  the  towns  of  Ucht  and  Fren-  t  ,  rd 
denburg  are  fituated,  but  transferred  their  in-  Frenden- 
tereft  in  it  to  the  Counts  of  Bentheim.  The  burg, 
chief  towns  are,  1 .  Hoye,  fituate  on  the  eaft  fide  Hov 
of  the  Wefer,  thirty  miles  north  of  Minden,  a  '  ’ 
fmall  fortified  town,  with  a  ftrong  cattle  adjoining 
to  it.  2.  Nyenburg,  fituate  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Nyenburg 
the  Wefer,  a  fortified  town,  ten  miles  eaft  of 
Hoye.  The  reft  of  the  towns  and  places  of  any 
confequence  in  this  county,  are  Stoltzenow,  Eren-st03ze- 
burg,  Sierk,  Steigerberg,  Sidenburg,  Depenaw,  now,  &c. 
Burenburg,  Lavenhaw,  and  Bruckhaufen,  all 
which  are  fituated  in  that  part  of  Hoye  which  be¬ 
longs  to  his  Britifti  Majefty. 

The  fmall  county  of  Diepholt  is  bounded  by  Diepholt 
Delmenhorft  on  the  north,  by  the  county  of  Hoye  countyand 
on  the  eaft,  and  by  Munfter  on  the  weft,  extend- town* 
ing  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  about  fifteen  in 
breadth,  fubjedlto  his  Britifti  Majefty  as  Duke  of 
Lunenburg.  The  chief  town  whereof  is  Diep¬ 
holt,  fituate  on  the  Dummer-Lake,  twenty-five 
miles  weft  of  Hoye. 
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The  county  of  Delmenhorft  lies  on  the  fouth- 
weft  of  Bremen,  being  about  fixteen  miles  in 
length  and  eight  in  breadth,  now  fubjed  to  Den¬ 
mark,  as  was  intimated  in  the  defcription  of  thac 
kingdom,  but  formerly  governed  by  its  own  Counts; 
the  chief  town  whereof  is  Delmenhorft,  a  fmall 
place  fituate  on  the  river  Delm,  ten  miles  weft  of 
the  city  of  Bremen. 

The  county  of  Oldenburg  is  bounded  by  the 
German  Ocean  on  the  north,  the  duchy  of  Bre¬ 
men  on  the  eaft,  and  by  the  county  of  Embden 
on  the  weft,  being  about  fifty  miles  in  length, 
and  five  and  twenty  in  breadth,  a  barren  country, 
confiding  chiefly  of  vaft  marfhes,  where  are  bred 
a  fmall  fort  of  cattle,  lefs  than  thofe  of  Wales  or 
North  Britain.  The  inhabitants  are  a  poor  mi- 
ferable  people,  and  their  dwellings  of  clay  and 
turf,  fuitable  to  their  condition.  The  King  of 
Denmark  has  been  their  Sovereign  ever  fince  the 
death  of  their  laft  Duke  Anthony  Gunter, 
anno  1656.  The  chief  town  is  Oldenburg,  fi¬ 
tuate  on  the  river  Hund,  about  fixteen  miles 
weft  of  Delmenhorft,  a  fortified  town  of  fome 
trade. 

The  county  of  Embden,  orEmmerland,  fome- 
times  called  Eaft-Frieftand,  is  bounded  by  the 
German  ocean  on  the  north,  by  the  county  of 
Oldenburg  on  the  eaft,  and  by  the  province  of 
Groningen  on  the  weft,  extending  about  fifty 
miles  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth,  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  ancient  Frizons,  and  made  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  Germany  by  Charles  the  Great:  Ul¬ 
rich  the  Governor  was  made  the  firft  Count  of 
it  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  IV,  in  the  year 
14 53,  whofe  pofterity  ftill  continue  in  pofteflion 
of  great  part  of  it.  The  people  are  faid  to  be  of 
the  Belgick  race  as  well  as  the  Hollanders,  but  they 
are  at  prefent  a  flothful  generation,  and  want  very 
much  of  the  induftry  of  a  true  Dutchman.  The 
foil  is  generally  marfhy,  much  of  the  fame  nature 
as  the  adjoining  county  of  Oldenburg,  and  the 
natives  as  remarkable  for  their  rufticity.  The 
chief  towns  are,  1.  Embden,  or  Amafia,  the  ca¬ 
pital,  fituate  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ems,  on 
the  Dollaert  Bay,  in  the  latitude  of  fifty-three 
degrees  twenty  minutes,  fixty  miles  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  Bremen,  and  twenty-five  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  Groningen,  a  large  populous  city,  and  a 
place  of  trade,  having  a  very  good  harbour.  From 
hence  they  have  a  fine  profped  of  the  ocean  and 
the  adjacent  country.  The  houfes  are  high  and 
well-built,  and  the  town-hall  a  magnificent  ftruc- 
ture.  They  are  at  prefent  a  free  ftate,  under  the 
protedion  of  the  Dutch  ;  but  were  fubjed  to  their 
Count  till  the  year  1595,  when,  taking  an  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  abfence,  they  publifhed  an  ad  of 
Common-council,  That  he  fhould  no  longer  have 
his  refidence  in  the  city,  and  decreed  themfelves 
to  be  a  free  ftate,  independent  of  this  Prince. 
This  revolt  was  occafioned  by  the  Count’s  profef- 
fing  Lutheranifm,  the  inhabitants  being  generally 
zealous  Calvinifts.  Here  the  Englifh  had  a  mart 
for  cloth,  till  upon  fome  difguft  taken  it  was  re¬ 
moved  to  Hamburg,  fince  which  Embden  has  been 
upon  the  decline.  2.  Norden,  a  well-built  town, 
pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fea,  ten  miles  north  of 
Embden,  formerly  a  good  harbour,  but  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  receiving  (hips  of  burthen  at  prefent. 
3.  Aurich,  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Embden, 
which  gives  name  to  the  territory  called  Auri- 
cherland,  confiderable  for  feven  great  fairs  of  cat¬ 
tle  which  are  annually  kept  here,  and  a  caftle, 
the  ufual  refidence  of  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of 
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Embden,  where  is  alfo  held  the  Fupreme  court  of  C  H  a  F. 
judicature  for  the  county,  confiding  of  a  Prefi- 
dent,  who  is  a  nobleman,  a  Stadtholder,  or  Chan¬ 
cellor,  who  is  a  Dodtor  of  law,  and  nine  Afttftors, 
three  of  whom  are  noblemen,  and  the  other  fix  v 
civilians.  In  a  vacancy  of  their  feffions  the  Pre- 
fident  follows  the  Count’s  court,  and  determines 
all  controverfies  within  the  verge  of  the  palace. 
a.  Jever,  or  Jevern,  a  handfom  trading  town,  j<,ver. 
thirty  miles  north-eaft  of  Embden,  the  capital  of 
a  barony,  forty  miles  in  circumference,  containing 
feveral  fine  feats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  The 
Barons  anciently  pretended  to  an  independency, 
but  were  broughtunder  the  dominion  of  the  Counts 
of  Oldenburg,  and  confequently  are  now  fubjed 
to  Denmark.  5.  Efens,  the  capital  of  the  dilt ricft  Elens, 
called  Harlingerland,  fituate  on  a  river  of  the 
fame  name,  twenty-four  miles  north-eaft  of  Emb¬ 
den,  formerly  an  independent  principality,  but 
annexed  to  the  territories  of  the  Counts  of  Embden 
by  marriage,  about  the  year  1581.  6.  Witti-  Witt?* 
mund,  the  capital  of  a  barony,  five  miles  to  the  mumk 
eaftward  of  Efens.  7.  Leer,  or  Lera,  a  fine  mar-  Leer>  y 
ket-town,  fituate  on  the  Ems:  and,  8.  Frede-  Frede- 
burg,  about  thirty  miles  north-eaft  of  Embden.  burg. 

The  counties  of  Bentheim  and  Steinfort  were  Bentheim 
anciently  fubjed  to  different  Lords,  but  are  both  county.  * 
at  prefent  under  the  dominion  of  the  Count  of 
Bentheim.  The  county  of  Bentheim  is  bounded 
by  the  United  Provinces  on  the  north  and  weft, 
and  by  Steinfort  on  thefouth  •,  being  about  forty 
miles  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth;  both  coun¬ 
ties,  like  the  reft  of  Weftphalia,  are  covered  with 
forefts,  but  have  very  few  hills,  except  near  the 
towns  of  Bentheim  and  Neinhus.  The  only  town 
of  any  confequence  is  Bentheim,  the  ancient  feat  Bentheim 
of  their  Counts,  which  (lands  in  the  middle  of  a  town, 
foreft,  thirty  miles  north-weft  of  Munfter. 

The  county  of  Steinfort  lies  to  the  fouthward  Steinfort 
of  Bentheim,  about  twelve  miles  long  and  fix  county- 
broad  ;  the  chief  town  whereof  is  Borchftenfort,  Borchften- 
fituate  on  the  river  Aa,  fifteen  miles  north-weft  fort, 
of  Munfter. 

The  county  of  Lingen,  fubjed  to  the  Bifhop  of  Linge  or 
Munfter,  has  Ofnabrug  on  the  eaft,  and  Bentheim  LinSen 

°  rc  county 

fifteen  miles  in  and  t'wn, 
the  chief  town 


on  the  weft,  extending  about 
length,  and  ten  in  breadth; 
whereof  is  Lingen,  fubjed  to  the  late  Princes  of 
Orange,  and  claimed  by  the  King  of  Pruffia,  as 
heir  to  that  family;  tho’  the  Bifhop  of  Munfter  is 
Sovereign  of  the  country  about  it.  The  town  of 
Lingen  is  fituate  on  the  river  Ems  forty  miles  north 
of  Munfter,  the  inhabitants  generally  Calvinifts. 

The  county  of  Tecklenburg  lies  on  the  weft  of  Tecklcn- 
Ofnabrug,  extending  about  fixteen  miles  in  length,  burS  . 
and  eight  in  breadth,  and  is  fubjed  to  the  Counts 
of  Bentheim.  The  capital  of  the  fame  name  is  a 
large  open  town,  ten  miles  to  the  weftward  of 
Ofnabrug,  faid  to  be  the  ancient  ‘Tefelia ,  the  city 
of  the  Avgriveri,  but  not  very  confiderable  at 
prefent. 

Dortmond,  faid  to  be  an  Imperial  city,  under  Dortmond 
the  protedion  of  the  King  of  pruffia,  is  lometimes  CIty* 
ftyled  the  capital  of  the  county  of  March,  but  be¬ 
ing  omitted  there,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  men 
tioning  it  in  this  place.  It  is  a  fmall,  but  popu¬ 
lous  city  on  the  river  Empfter,  thirty-five  miles 
to  the  fouthward  of  Munfter,  and  about  as  nySch 
to  the  northward  of  Cologne  ;  and  however  it 
may  pretend  to  be  a  free  Imperial  city,  the-King 
of  Pruffia  claims  the  fovereignty  of  it,  and  is  in 
effed  mafter  of  the  place. 
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With  the  abbacy  of  Corbey  I  fhall  conclude 
this  tedious,  but  neceflary  defcription  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  territories,  which  lie  between  the  bifhoprick 
of  Paderborn  on  the  weft,  and  the  river  Wefer  on 
the  eaft,  extending  about  fixteen  miles  in  length, 
and  eight  in  breadth.  The  town  of  Corbey,  in 
which  the  abbey  is  fituated,  ftands  on  the  river 
Wefer,  twenty  five  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Pa¬ 
derborn,  and,  with  the  whole  territory,  is  fubjeCt 
to  the  Abbot,  who  is  a  Prince  of  the  Empire. 
The  town  of  Hoxter,  or  Huxer,  fituate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wefer,  five  miles  to  the  fouthward 
of  Corbey,  is  fubjeCt  alfo  to  this  abbey,  a  hand- 
fom  city,  and  a  place  of  fome  trade. 


Circle  of  H  E  Circle  of  Burgundy,  which  made  the 

Burgundy.  tenth  Circle  of  the  Empire,  confiding  of 

the  feventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  and 
the  Franche  Comte,  being  now  fubjeCt  toother 
Princes,  and  independent  of  the  Empire,  I  fhall 
deferibe  hereafter  in  it’s  prefent  ftate  :  in  the  mean 
time  I  fhall  add  fome  things  in  relation  to  Ger¬ 
many,  which  have  been  but  lightly  touched  upon, 
and  may  need  fome  particular  defcription.  And 
The  ma-  matriculation-book  fo  often  mentioned, 

tricula  of  which  is  a  regifter  kept  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
the  Em-  Empire,  the  Eledor  of  Mentz  ;  containing  the 
Pire-  names  of  all  the  Princes  and  States  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Empire,  with  the  time  of  their  in- 
veftiture,  the  forces  and  treafure  every  one  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  contribute  for  the  defence  or  fupport  of 
it.  Here  alfo  are  entered  the  admiffion  of  all 
perfons  to  honours  or  offices  in  the  Empire, 
which  is  called  a  matriculation,  and  gives  them 
the  pofleffion  of  their  eftates  and  dignities. 

By  this  matricula  every  Circle  was  at  firft  ob¬ 
liged  to  contribute  the  following  forces,  or  a  fum 
of  money  in  lieu  of  them,  viz. 

Horfe  Foot  or  Florins. 

The  Circle  of  Auftria 
Circle  of  Bavaria 
Circle  of  Franconia. 

Circle  of  Upper  Saxony 
Circle  of  Lower  Saxony 
Circle  of  Suabia 


man 

month. 


Circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
Circle  of  Weftphalia 
Circle  of  Burgundy. 

Total  : 


x74 

907 

5714 

231 

1060 

6934 

249 

1219 

8100 

278 

1 167 

7972 

32*i- 

I053i 

8992 

34i 

2  I  OO-j 

12623 

433 

1950 

12280 

I9°f 

885^- 

5828 

309 

2019 

8964 

1 80 

831 

5484 

1707 

13192? 

82891 

The  firft 
divilion  o 
the  Em¬ 
pire  into 
Circles. 


N.  B.  Every  German  florin  is  forty  pence, 
which  is  double  the  French  florin  or  livre. 

There  is  another  tax  the  States  of  the  Empire 
are  obliged  to  pay  towards  the  charges  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  chamber  or  fovereign  courts  of  Spire  and 
Vienna,  amounting  to  48925  florins. 

The  Empire  was  at  firft  divided  into  fix 
f Circles  only,  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I. 
anno  1 500,  namely,  into  the  Circles  of  Franconia, 
Bavaria,  Suabia,  the  Upper  Rhine,  Weftphalia, 
and  Lower  Saxony  ;  and  twelve  years  afterwards 
he  added  the  Circles  of  Auftria,  Upper  Saxony, 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  Burgundy.  This  laft  di- 
vifion  of  the  Empire  was  confirmed  by  Charles 
V.  at  the  Diet  of  Nuremburg,  anno  1522  ;  and 
by  the  matricula  above-mentioned,  he  appointed 
what  each  Circle,  and  every  Prince  and  Member 
of  each  Circle,  Ihould  contribute  towards  the  de¬ 
fence  and  fupport  of  the  Empire  :  and  thofe  who 


did  not  fend  in  their  quota  of  troops,  inftead  there-  C  H  A  P. 
of,  for  each  horfeman  were  to  pay  twelve  florins,  ^  ^ ' 
and  for  a  foot-foldier  four  florins :  afterwards  it  was  ...  “ 
enaCted,  that  fixty  florins  fhould  be  advanced  in  P  a 
lieu  of  every  trooper  wanting,  and  twelve  for 
every  foot-man :  and  thefe  payments  obtained  the 
name  of  Roman  months,  on  account  that  the  The  Ro- 
forces  or  money  abovementioned,  was  at  firft  ap¬ 
plied  towards  the  railing  a  body  of  horfe  and  foot, 
to  guard  the  Emperor  in  his  progreflfes  to  Rome, 
and  probably  was  raifed  monthly.  This  tax  the 
States  of  the  Empire  at  this  day  augment  or  alter 
as  they  fee  occafion.  There  are,  as  hath  been  in¬ 
timated,  in  every  Circle  one  or  two  directors, 
who  fummon  the  States  of  their  Circle,  and  have 
the  command  of  the  above-mentioned  militia,  re¬ 
gulating  their  march,  quarters,  &c.  and  putting 
the  decrees  of  the  Empire  in  execution,  where 
any  Prince  or  Member  refules  to  comply  with 
their  refolutions.  The  States  of  each  Circle,  be- 
fides  a  General,  (who  is  ufually  their  Director) 
eleCt  five  Lieutenants  to  affift  him,  or  fupply  his 
place  in  his  abfence.  They  choofe  alfo  a  Trea¬ 
surer,  a  Receiver,  and  a  Secretary,  for  the  fervice 
of  each  Circle.  W  hen  all  the  Circles  meet  it  is 
called  a  general  aflembly  ;  but  ufually  the  Circles 
which  lie  neareft  together  meet  every  year,  from 
whence  they  are  called  the  correfponding  Circles ; 
of  which  there  are  three  clafles,  viz.  r.  The 
Upper  Rhine,  Lower  Rhine,  and  Weftphalia. 

2.  The  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony.  And,  3.  Fran¬ 
conia,  Suabia,  and  Auftria.  That  of  Upper  Sax¬ 
ony  afiembles  ufually  at  Leipfick  ;  that  of  Fran¬ 
conia  at  Nuremburg  ;  and  that  of  Suabia  atUlm. 

They  treat  of  the  regulation  of  their  coin,  the 
publick  peace,  their  treafure,  magazines,  fortifi¬ 
cations,  and  commerce,  rectifying  the  matricula, 
putting  the  decrees  of  the  Empire  in  execution, 
and  appointing  Judges  of  the  Imperial  chamber 
of  Wetzlar  or  Spire,  and  of  the  Auliclc  council 
at  Vienna,  and  have  a  power  of  enaCting  laws 
which  are  not  inconfiftent  with  the  conftitutions 
of  the  Empire. 

As  to  the  forces,  which  the  feveral  Princes  of  Theforces 
the  Empire  are  able  to  maintain  and  pay,  the  au-  each 
thor  of  the  Atlas  Hiftorique  feems  to  have  made  Prijn“ 
a  very  moderate  calculation.  Beginning  with  the  \ 
ecclefiaftical  Princes,  he  luppofes,  that 

The  EleCtor  of  Mentz  may  maintain 
The  EleCtor  of  Triers 
The  EleCtor  of  Cologne 
The  Bilfiop  of  Munfter 
The  Bifhop  of  Liege 
The  Archbifhop  of  Saltzburg 
The  Bifhop  of  Wurtzburg 
The  Bifhop  of  Bamburg 
The  Bifhop  of  Paderborn 
The  Bifhop  of  Ofnabrug 
The  Abbot  of  Fulda 
The  other  bifhopricks  of  the  Empire 


and  State 
in  the  Em¬ 
pire  is 
Men  able  to 
6000  rai(c- 
60OO 
60OO 
8000 
SOOO 
8000 
2060 
5000 
3000 
25OO 
6000 
60OO 


The  abbeys  and  provoftfhips  of  the  Empire  8000 
Total  of  the  ecclefiaftical  Princes  74500 


The  Emperor  for  Hungary 

- - For  Bohemia,  Silefia,  and  Moravia 

- For  Auftria,  and  his  other  dominions 

The  King  of  Pruffia 
The  EleCtor  of  £axony 
The  EleCtor  Palatine 
The  Duke  of  Wirtemburg 
The  Landgrave  of  HefTe-Caftel 


30000 
30000 
30000 
40000 
25000 
1 5000 
15000 
1 5000 
The 


■'t 
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*3S- 


CHAP.  The  Brince  of  Baden 
XIX*  The  Eleftor  of  Brunfwick 
The  Duke  of  Holftein 


Weft- 

phalia. 


The  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 

The  Princes  of  Anhalt 

The  Prince  of  Lauenburg 

The  Elector  of  Bavaria 

The  Dukes  of  Saxony 

The  Princes  of  Nafiau 

The  other  Princes  and  Imperial  towns 


IOOOO 

30000 

12000 

15000 

6000 

600O 

30000 

IOOOO 

IOOOO 

50000 


The  fecular  Princes  379000 
The  ecclefiaftical  Princes  74500 


Total  453500 


If  we  refled  on  tfce  vaft  addition  which  has 


been  made  to  the  Emperor’s  hereditary  dominions  CHAP, 
fince  this  computation,  on  the  frontiers  of  Turky,  XIX- 
in  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  we  may  Vs/c“' 
very  well  throw  in  50,000  men  more  to  his  P^aha. 
flhare  ;  and  then  the  forces  of  the  Empire  will 
will  amount  to  500,000  men  and  upwards,  two 
thirds  whereof  are  ulually  kept  in  pay,  though 
they  are  in  a  profound  peace.  A  body  of  troops 
fufficient  to  give  laws  to  the  reft  of  the  world, 
if  they  were  united  under  one  head  ;  but  a  coun¬ 
try  divided  among  fo  many  petty  Princes,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  religions  and  interefts,  can  never  be  formi¬ 
dable  to  the  neighbouring  Powers,  or  endanger 
the  liberties  of  Europe ;  they  may  fometimcs  be 
unanimous  in  oppofing  foreign  invafions,  but  will 
fcarce  ever  unite  in  an  offenfive  war. 


THE 


PRESENT  STATE 


O  F  T  H  E 


NETHERLANDS. 


CHAP.  I. 

treats  of  the  Netherlands  in  general ,  and  Jhews  how  the  /even  United  Provinces  came  to  be 
feparated  from  the  other  Ten ,  and  form  a  diftinft  State. 


Of  the. 


Nether¬ 
lands  in 
general. 


Their  fi- 
tuation 
and  ex¬ 
tent. 


The  anci. 
ent  name, 


FROM  Germany,  travelling  weftward, 
we  meet  with  the  feventeen  Provinces  of 
the  Netherlands,  or  Low  Countries  ;  fo 
denominated  from  their  low  fituation, 
at  the  mouths  of  feveral  great  rivers  ;  the  mari¬ 
time  provinces  whereof  were  almoft  one  continued 
morafs,  till  drained  of  late  years  by  the  induftry 
of  the  numerous  people,  who  retired  hither  for 
fhelter,  from  the  persecutions  and  oppreflions  of 
their  refpeflrve  Princes. 

Thefe  provinces  are  bounded  by  the  German 
Ocean  on  the  north,  by  the  circle  of  Weftphalia, 
the  bifhopricks  of  Triers  and  Liege,  and  the  duch¬ 
ies  of  Juliers  and  Cleve  on  the  eaft,  by  France 
and  Lorrain  towards  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Bri- 
tifh  feas,  and  other  provinces  of  France,  on  the 
weft  :  and  are  fituated  between  the  fiftieth  and 
fifty- third  degrees,  thirty  minutes  north  latitude  ; 
extending  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  viz. 
from  the  confines  of  Picardy  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ems,  in  Eaft-Friefland  •,  and  two 
hundred  miles  in  breadth,  viz.  from  Gravelin  to 
Triers,  but  in  many  places  they  are  not  of  half 
that  breadth.  The  ancient  name  of  this  country 
was  Belgia,  fo  called  from  the  Bellovaci  ;  whom 
it  is  fuppofed  were  the  moft  confiderable  people 

2 


The  Ba- 


tavi. 


here  when  Casfar  wrote,  and  probably  might  have  CHAP, 
the  reft  of  the  provinces  under  their  dominion  :  r* 
Thefe  provinces  were  anciently  divided  between 
Gaul  and  Germany,  as  they  were  fituated  fouth- 
weft  or  north-eaft  of  the  Rhine  ;  thofe  of  them 
which  were  fituated  fouth-weft  of  the  Rhine, 
were  with  the  reft  of  Gaul  reduced  under  the 
obedience  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  Julius  Cje- 
sar  :  afterwards  the  Batavi ,  the  Elollanders,  and 
Zealanders  fubmitted  aHo  to  the  Romans,  but 
were  looked  upon  rather  as  allies  than  fubjedts. 

When  the  Franks  of  Germany  eftablifhed  a  new 
kingdom  in  Gaul,  thefe  provinces  were  at  firft 
united  to  it  •,  but  when  Germany  was  afterwards 
feparated  from  France,  moft  of  them  fell  to  Ger¬ 
many.  The  northern  nations  (fays  a  celebrated 
writer)  having  broken  in  upon  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  and  extended  themfelves  beyond  the  Rhine  ; 
by  their  marches  and  counter-marches,  fo  wafted 
and  harafled  that  tradl  of  land  now  called  the  Low 
Countries,  as  they  palled  by  them  to  greater  con- 
quefts,  that  the  inhabitants  grew  thin  :  and  be¬ 
ing  fecure  of  nothing,  fell  to  feek  the  fupport  of 
their  lives,  rather  by  hunting  or  violence,  than 
by  labour  and  induftry  :  whereby  the  grounds 
came  to  be  uncultivated,  and  in  courfe  of  .years 

either 
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C  H  A  P.  either  turned  to  forefts  or  marflies.  '  Flanders,  un- 

T 

.  _  der  which  name  was  comprehended  molt  of  the 

provinces  which  belonged  to  Gaul,  was  for  many 
years  before  the  reign  of  Charlemain  one 
great  foreft.  And  Holland,  an  ifland  made  by 
the  branches  of  the  Rhine,  (then  called  Batavia) 
was  only  a  great  marfh  or  fenn,  and  efteemed  ra¬ 
ther  a  part  of  Germany  than  Gaul,  in  regard  of 
it’s  being  planted  by  the  Catti,  an  ancient  people 
of  Germany  :  this  ifland,  fays  the  fame  writer, 
probably  changed  it’s  inhabitants,  and  cuftoms, 
upon  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  nations;  but 
chiefly  of  the  Normans  and  Danes,  from  whofe 
countries  and  language  the  names  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  feem  to  be  derived. 

The  Fo-  The  Franks,  having  made  an  entire  conqueft  of 
Flanders  ^i^nku^d  mold  part  of  the  lands  among 

had  molt  their  Generals  and  Officers ;  to  one  of  whom  great 
of  thefe  part  of  the  Low  Countries  were  given,  under  the 
provinces  title  of  Forefter  of  Flanders,  which  officer  con- 
irnder  his  tinued  for  feveral  defcents,  who  having  fupprefled 
don  1C"  robbers  and  banditti  who  infefted  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  fome  meafure  civilized  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  Charlemain,  or  rather  Charles 
the  Bald,  made  Flanders  a  county,  and  changed  the 
title  of  Forefter  into  that  of  Count,  or  Earl, 
without  interrupting  the  fucceffion.  But  what  the 
extent  of  this  country  was,  or  how  far  the  juril- 
didtion  of  the  Forefter  reached,  my  author  fays 
is  very  uncertain  :  it  is  generally  agreed,  however, 
that  it  bordered  upon  or  included  part  of  that  fa¬ 
mous  foreft  of  Ardenne,  which  in  the  time  of 
Charlemain  extended  beyond  the  city  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  in  Germany. 

The  ancient  Forefters  (in  imitation  of  their  nor¬ 
thern  anceftors)  fubdivided  the  country,  and  par¬ 
celled  it  out  among  their  creatures  and  depen¬ 
dants  ;  referving  certain  fervices  from  the  Gran¬ 
tees,  obliging  them  to  bring  into  the  field  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  troops  when  required,  or  to  defend 
their  caflles  and  fortrefles  againft  the  invafions  of 
enemies,  or  by  fome  fuch  military  tenure.  Ano¬ 
ther  conftitution  which  the  northern  people  efta- 
blifhed,  it  is  obferved,  where-ever  they  came,  was 
the  eredting  three  eftates  or  orders  ;  confiding  of 
the  nobility,  clergy,  and  people,  under  the  li¬ 
mited  fovereignty  of  one  perlon,  ftyled  King, 
Prince,  Duke,  or  Count :  which  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment  had  prevailed  for  time  immemorial  in  the 
Low  Countries,  before  the  Spaniards  endeavoured 
to  fubvert  it.  Several  other  privileges  were  granted 
to  the  cities  and  inferior  diftridts  of  this  country 
by  their  Princes,  fuch  as  the  choice  of  their  ma- 
giftrates,  civil  judicature,  and  exclufion  of  all  fo¬ 
reigners  from  places  of  truft  and  profit,  and  an 
exemption  from  all  taxes  and  impofitions  but  what 
were  confented  to  by  the  States.  Their  Princes  alfo 
agreed,  never  to  introduce  foreign  troops  among 
them. 

The  1 7  The  provinces  which  enjoyed  thefe  great  privi- 
provinces,  leges  and  immunities  were  feventeen  in  number, 
governed  and  Were  long  governed  feparately  by  diftindt  Prin- 
— s  ces  un(^er  various  titles :  the  provinces  of  Brabant, 
anciently.  Limburg,  Luxemburg,  and  Guelderland,  had 
each  of  them  a  Duke  for  their  Sovereign ;  Flan¬ 
ders,  Artois,  Hainault,  Holland,  Zealand,  Na- 
mure,  and  Zutphen,  were  Earldoms ;  Friezland, 
Mechlin,  Utrecht,  Overyflel,  and  Groningen, 
had  the  title  of  Lordfhips ;  and  Antwerp,  that  of 
a  Marquifateof  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Thefe 
in  a  long  leries  of  time,  by  inheritance,  marri¬ 
ages,  or  contracts,  became  united  under  one 
head,  and  firft  in  the  houle  of  Burgundy  :  Phi- 
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Lir  the  Good,  about  the  year  1430;  enjoyed  the  CTJ  A  P. 
titles  of  Duke  and  Earl,  of  Burgundy,  Duke  of  L 
Brabant,  Limburg,  and  Luxemburg';  Marquifsof 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  -,  Earl  of  b landers,  Hal- Anitcd  a- 
nault,  Fiolland,  Zealand,  Artois,  and  Namur,  gain  in  the 
Charles  the  Warlike,  his  fon,  fuccceded  him  1,oure of 
anno  1467,  on  whom  devolved  the  duchy  of  Guel-  BurSunti.v- 
derland  and  Zutphen  :  who  being  killed  in  a  battle 
againft  the  Switzers  anno  1475,  left  iliue  only 
one  daughter,  Mary,  who  married  Maximi¬ 
lian  of  Auftria,  fon  to  the  Emperor  Frede-  PoffeiTed 
rick  III,  to  whom  he  lucceeded  anno  1482  :  afterwards 
Philip,  the  fon  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  bX  the 
and  Mary,  married  Joan  the  daughter  and  b°“k.  of 
Heir  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  King  and  Ul  m* 
Queen  of  Spain,  the  firft  Monarchs  of  that  whole 
kingdom:  Charles  their  fon,  afterwards  eledted 
Emperor,  by  the  name  of  Charles  V,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  of  which  the 
Low  Countries  were  part,  in  the  right  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  anno  150 6,  to  which  he  added 'Overyflel 
and  Utrecht ;  and  fucceeded  to  the  kingdom  of 
Spain,  in  the  right  of  his  mother  anno  1516  ;  and 
to  the  Empire  (as  has  been  mentioned  already)  an¬ 
no  1519:  conftituting  the  countries  above-men-  Made  pm 
tioned  one  of  the  circles  of  the  Empire,  by  the  tbe  cir* 
name  of  the  Circle  o:f  Burgundy.  '  ;  f 

Thefe  provinces  being  extremely  well  fituated  Theuade 
for  trade,  and  the  natives  living  under  a  mild  ofEurope 
and  gentle  government,  extended  their  commerce  centercd 
far  and  near,  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp  were  bere‘ 
the  great  marts  of  Europe;  when  Charles  the 
Warlike  or  Hardy,  as  he  was  called,  being  engaged 
in  the  war  againft  France,  and  the  Swuzeps  de¬ 
manding  larger  taxes  and  contributions  of  his  fub- 
jecfls  than  they  had  been  •tiled  to  pay,  gave  fome 
interruption  to  their  profperity,  and  occafioned 
difeontents  amongft  them.  In  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  their-  privileges-' were  a-- 
gain  invaded  by  the  bringing  German  troops  into 
the  Low  Countries  on  pretence  of  defending  them 
againft  France  :  and  in  the  time  of  Charl  es  V, 
greater  forces,  confifting  of  Spaniards  and  Italians, 
as  well  as  Germans,  were  introduced’inco'Flanders 
on  the  like  occafion,  which  was  a  thing  lcarce 
ever  pradfifed  in  preceding  times ;  but  the  Empe¬ 
ror  C  h  a  r  l  e  s  V,  being  a  fortunate  Prince,  and 
beloved  by  the  people  for  his  generous  actions ;  and 
having  the  advantage  of  being  born  amongft  them, 
and  verfed  in  their  cuftoms  and  language,  and 
conferring  on  them  many  pofts  of  honour  and  pro¬ 
fit  throughout  his  large,  dominions  ;■  there  was 
fcarce  any  murmuring  either  at  the  numbers  of 
foreign  troops  kept  up  in  the  Low  Countries,  or 
at  the  taxes  levied  to  maintain  them,  in  his  reign. 

And  upon  the  refignation  of  his  dominions.he  left 
the  Low  Countries  to  his  fon  Philip  II,  in  as 
peaceable  and  fettled  a  condition  as  could  be  wifhed ; 
but  Philip  determining  to  retire  into. Spain,  and  Thecanfo 
leave  the  Low  Countries  under  the  government  of  of  the  re- 
a  Viceroy,  which  had  till  Charles,  the  Fifth’s  .volutionfi 
time  been  the  conftant  refidence  of  their  Princes,  JJjJ*^** 
being  alfo  a  Spaniard  born,  and  partaking  of  the 
feverity  and  gravity  of  his  nation,  which  the 
Flemings  denominated  pride  and  refervednefs ; 
and  taking  only  Spaniards  into  his  councils  even 
in  Flanders,  continuing  alfo  the  Spanifh  and  Ita¬ 
lian  forces  on  foot,  and  infifling  on  fupplies  to 
maintain  them  even  after  the  peace  with  France 
was  concluded,  he  foon  ceafed  to  be  beloved,  fays 
my  author,  and  became  dreaded  by  his  Flemifh 
fubjedfs :  while  he  thinking  it  beneath  him  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  grievances  and  difeontents  of  fo  incon- 
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CHAP,  fiderable  a  people,  or  to  be  limited  by  their  ancient 
I-  forms  of  government,  created  in  them  fuch  a 
difguft  to  his  perfonand  adminiftration  as  rendered 
that  people  ripe  for  a  revolt.  Nor  did  William 
Frince  of  Orange,  a  crafty  and  ambitious  man, 
(according  toPu  ffen  dor  f)  a  little  contribute 
to  foment  their  difcontents.  For  when  King  Phi¬ 
lip  had  refolved  to  go  into  Spain,  and  to  com¬ 
mit  the  adminiftration  of  the  Netherlands  to  a 
governor  •,  the  Prince  of  Orange  propofed  the 
making  Christina  Duchefs  of  Lorrain  Regent, 
hoping  to  marry  her  daughter,  and  to  have  the 
direction  of  all  affairs  of  ftate  ;  but  mifcarrying  in 
both  his  defignsby  King  Philip’s  conftituting his 
natural  fitter  the  Duchefs  of  Parma  Regent  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  refufing  his  confent  to  the 
match  with  the  Duke  of  Lorrain’s  daughter,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  became  a  malecontent,  and  only 
waited  for  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged.  The 
Counts  of  Egmont  and  Hoorn,  and  many  others 
of  the  nobility,  were  extremely  diffatisfied  alfo  on 
account  of  the  Spaniards  being  preferred  to  the 
moft  beneficial  employments,  and  influencing  all 
their  councils.  Nor  were  the  clergy  lefs  offended 
with  the  King  for  taking  away  the  revenues  of  the 
abbeys,  and  endowing  feveral  new  bifhopricks 
which  he  had  erected,  with  their  revenues.  For 
before  this  time  it  feems  there  were  but  three  bi- 
fhopricks  in  ail  the  Low  Countries,  to  which 
King  Philip  added  fourteen  more,  making  the 
number  of  Sees  equal  to  the  number  of  provinces. 
But  what  contributed  more  than  any  thing  to  in¬ 
flame  this  people,  was  the  great  change  of  religion 
which  happened  about  this  time :  many  of  the 
Flemings  had  forfaken  the  Popifh  communion, 
fome  profefling  the  Lutheran  doftrine,  fome  that 
of  Calvin,  and  others  the  errors  of  the  Anabap- 
tifts.  &c.  which  Charles  V.  had  endeavoured  to 
check  by  fevere  proclamations,  that  ferved  only 
to  exafperate  the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  his 
fon  Philip  determined  by  ftill  more  violent  me¬ 
thods  to  root  out  thefe  herefies,  as  they  were  cal¬ 
led.  In  order  to  which  he  revived  his  father’s  pro¬ 
clamations,  and  was  about  fetting  up  a  court  of 
juftice,  refembling  that  of  the  Spanifh  inquifition  ; 
the  very  mention  whereof  created  the  utmoft  hor- 
rour  in  the  minds  of  the  Flemings  •,  for  in  this 
court  they  underftood  the  lives,  eftates  and  repu¬ 
tation  of  every  fubjedt  were  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  unmerciful  Priefts,  who  gloried  in  the 
inhumanity  and  rigour  of  their  proceedings,  and 
might  punifhany  man  on  fufpicion  without  produ¬ 
cing  his  accufer,  or  acquainting  him  with  the 
charge  againft  him.  While  they  were  under  thefe 
difmal  apprehenfions  a  religious  war  breaking  out 
in  France,  compelled  great  numbers  of  Calvinifts 
to  fly  that  kingdom  and  retire  to  the  Netherlands, 
as  great  numbers  of  Lutherans  had  already  done 
from  Germany,  and  Englifh  from  Britain  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  perfecution  there  in  Queen  Mary’s 
reign.  Thefe  accidents  filling  the  Netherlands 
with  fwarms  of  Proteftants*  the  admiration  of  their 
zeal,  compaflion  for  their  fufferings,  or  the  hu¬ 
mour  of  the  age,  gained  them  many  profelytes 
daily  among  the  nobility,  as  well  as  the  meaner 
fort  of  people,  but  principally  in  the  cities,  where 
trade  and  riches  were  much  increafed  by  thefe 
new  inhabitants,  who  brought  their  fortunes  with 
them.  This  gave  frequent  opportunity  to  the 
judges  of  the  inquifition  to  exert  their  authority, 
and  inflidt  the  fevereft  punifhments  on  the  unhappy 
Proteftants  *,  with  which  proceedings  the  Fle¬ 
mings  were  the  more  terrified,  becaufe  in  this 
VOL.  II. 


court  none  of  their  privileges,  the  indulgences  of  c  H  A  P« 
the  King,  or  interceflions  of  the  Grandees  could  t  *•_ 
avail  them,  and  they  were  confcious  they  had  gi¬ 
ven  a  great  deal  of  liberty  to  their  tongues,  and 
thereby  rendered  themfelves  obnoxious  to  their  e- 
nemies.  The  Spaniards,  it  is  faid,  were  not  ill  fa- 
tisfied  to  find  the  Flemings  oppofe  thefe  violent 
proceedings,  whereby  they  were  furnilhed  with  a 
handle  to  reduce  them  under  their  abfolute  domi¬ 
nion,  and  by  fupprefling  their  liberties  and  privi¬ 
leges  propofed  to  make  them  fubfervient  to  their 
defigns  againft  England  and  France,  which  King 
Philip  had  determined  to  invade.  Whereupon 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  who  had  difeo- 
vered  his  intentions,  it  is  faid,  fomented  the  divifi- 
ons  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  order  to  find  the 
Spaniard  employment,  and  divert  him  from  his 
intended  defeent  upon  England  :  for  Spain  was  at 
this  time  arrived  to  that  height  of  power  as  to  be¬ 
come  terrible  to  all  her  neighbours ;  and  univer- 
fal  monarchy,  as  generally  dreaded  from  this  quar¬ 
ter,  as  it  was  afterwads  in  the  reign  of  Lew¬ 
is  XIV  from  the  fide  of  France. 

Thus,  fays  Monf.  Puffendorf,  were  the 
feeds  of  civil  difeord  fown  among  the  Flemings, 
when  Philip  II  went  into  Spain,  having  left  the  1 559- 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  Regent  and  coun¬ 
cil  of  State,  whereof  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Earl 
of  Egmont,  and  others  were  members ;  but  Cardi¬ 
nal  Granville,  a  Burgundian,  a  fubtile  Statef- 
man,  was  moft  relied  on  by  the  King:  and  the 
Regent  had  pofitive  orders  to  govern  lolely  by  his 
advice,  which  the  reft  of  the  Lords  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  obferving,  oppofed  the  Cardinal  in  whatever 
he  moved,  efpecially  when  he  preffed  the  putting 
in  execution  the  King’s  orders  concerning  the  efta- 
blifhing  the  new  bilhopricks,  and  extirpating  the 
Proteftant  religion  •,  the  Flemifh  Lords  ever  advi- 
fing  a  toleration,  and  that  the  people  might  be 
treated  in  a  milder  manner  :  and  fo  univerfal  was 
the  hatred  of  the  people  againft  the  Cardinal,  that 
the  Earls  of  Egmont  and  Hoorn  wrote  to  the 
King,  that  unlefs  he  was  removed  it  was  impof- 
fible  topreferve  the  peace  of  that  country. 

Whereupon  his  Majefty  fo  far  complied  with 
them  as  to  remove  the  Cardinal,  but  at  the  fame 
time  directed  the  Regent  to  be  guided  by  the  pre- 
fident  of  the  council  Vigilius  and  the  Earl  of 
Barlemont,  who  in  every  refpedt  purfued  the  Car- 
dinal’s  rules :  infomuch,  that  it  was  commonly 
faid,  tho’  the  body  of  the  Cardinal  was  removed, 
his  fpirit  ftill  remained  in  the  council  *,  and  pro¬ 
clamations  and  aefts  of  ftate  ftill  continued  to  be 
publiflhed  againft  the  new  religion,  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  oppofed,  and  would  not  fuffer  them  to  be  put 
in  execution ;  the  Earl  of  Egmont  thereupon  was 
fent  into  Spain  by  the  Regent  and  the  Senate,  to 
reprefent  the  ftate  of  affairs  to  his  Majefty  :  but 
the  King  would  remit  nothing  of  the  feverities  he 
had  directed  to  be  ufed  in  relation  to  religion  * 
and  it  was  given  out  in  the  Low  Countries,  that 
he  had  agreed  with  Charles  IX  of  France  to 
extirpate  all  hereticks  (Proteftants)  out  of  their  do¬ 
minions,  which  put  the  Flemings  in  the  utmoft 
confternation,  and  occafioned  their  coming  to  a  re- 
folution  to  oppofe  the  Spanifh  court  with  all  their 
might. 

Several  of  the  nobility  entered  into  an  affocia-  i5£6. 
tion,  which  they  ftyled  a  coirrpromife,  whereby 
they  engaged  to  fupprefs  the  inquifition,  and  ftand 
by  each  other  in  the  defence  of  their  religion  :  pro- 
tefting  however  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  had 
no  other  end  in  view  but  the  glory  of  God,  the 
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C  H  A  P.  grandeur  of  the  King,  and  the  peace  of  their  na- 
f  •  tive  country.  This  afTociation  was  fubfcribed  by 

'  four  hundred  perfons  of  quality,  among  whom 
the  chief  were  the  Lords  Henry-  Brederode, 
Lewis  Earl  of  NafTau,  brother  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  Earls  of  Cuylenburg  and  Berg,  &c. 
who  met  at  Bruffels,  and  delivered  a  petition  to 
the  Regent,  defiring  that  the  proclamations  con- 
*  cerning  religion  might  be  recalled.  She  anfwered 
them  in  courteous  and  general  terms  ;  but  pro- 
mifed  no  more  than  that  fhe  would  know  the 
King’s  pleafure  in  the  matter  ;  and  it  was  com¬ 
monly  reported  that  the  Earl  of  Barlemont,  who 
flood  near  the  Regent,  acquainted  her  that  they 
were  a  parcel  of  beggars,  and  that  fhe  had  no¬ 
thing  to  fear  from  them  •,  which  rendered  the 
name  of  Geufen ,  or  beggars,  very  famous  after¬ 
wards,  the  malecontents  taking  for  their  arms  a 
beggar’s  pouch. 

In  the  mean  time  feveral  pamphlets  were  pub- 
lifhed  on  the  fubjeft,  which  ftill  more  exafperated 
the  people,  who  finding  the  King  inexorable  in 
the  point  of  religion,  affembled  in  a  tumultuous 
manner,  plundered  the  churches,  and  broke  down 
the  images  they  found  there  ;  and  tho’  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  the  Earl  of  Egmont  did  their  ut- 
moft  to  appeafe  the  tumult.  King  Philip  could 
never  be  perfuaded  but  that  they  were  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it,  who  finding  themfelves  fufpedted,  held 
leveral  confultations  for  their  own  fafety,  but 
came  to  no  refolution.  The  Regent  in  the  mean 
while  having  raifed  fome  troops- either  by  threats 
or  fair  words,  prevailed  with  moft  of  the  male- 
contents  to  fubmit  and  reconcile  themfelves  to  the 
King,  others  fled  into  foreign  nations,  and  fome 
few  were  exemplarily  punifhed,  whereby  the  coun¬ 
try  was  reftored  to  it’s  former  tranquillity,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  retired  into  Germany. 

The  Regent  hereupon  advifed  his  Catholick 
Majefty  to  come  into  the  Netherlands  in  perfon 
without  many  forces,  and  endeavour  to  reconcile 
his  Flemifh  fubjedls  to  him  :  but  his  Majefty  be¬ 
ing  influenced  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  determined 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  reducing  the  Nether¬ 
lands  entirely  under  his  power,  and  accordingly 
fent  D’Alva  with  a  body  of  Veteran  troops  from 
Italy  into  the  Netherlands,  where  he  was  no 
fooner  arrived  but  he  took  the  Earls  of  Egmont 
and  Hoorn  into  cuftody,  whom  he  charged  with 
being  the  authors  of  the  late  infurredtion,  de¬ 
claring  all  that  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  af¬ 
fociation,  and  the  demolifhing  of  images,  to  be 
guilty  of  high  treafon. 

He  proceeded  alfo  to  eredt  a  court  of  judicature, 
confifting  of  twelve  judges,  for  the  trial  of  thefe 
matters,  from  the  feverity  of  whofe  proceedings 
this  court  obtained  the  name  of  The  Bloody  Coun¬ 
cil.  Before  this  tribunal  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  fome  other  Lords  who  had  fled,  were  fum- 
moned,  and  on  their  not  appearing  were  declared 
traitors,  and  their  eftates  confifcated  ;  nor  were 
the  common  people  treated  with  lefs  feverity, 
which  fo  terrified  the  inhabitants,  that  they  quit¬ 
ted  their  dwellings  in  crouds,  and  fled  to  foreign 
countries  ;  while  Duke  D’Alva  eredled  citadels  in 
feveral  great  cities,  the  better  to  awe  the  people 
and  prevent  any  future  infurredtion. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  mean  time  af- 
fembled  a  confiderable  force  in  Germany,  with 
part  of  which  he  detached  his  brother  Lewis  to 
tallinto  Friefland,  where  he  defeated  Count  Arem- 
berg  the  Governor  of  the  province  •,  but  Duke 
D’Alva  having  caufed  the  Earls  of  Egmont  and 


Hoorn  to  be  beheaded,  marched  againft  him  in  C  H  A  P. 
perfon,  and  having  routed  his  troops,  fell  upon  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  ipvaded  Brabant,  and 
entirely  difperfed  his  forces.  Upon  which  fuc- 
cefs  D’Alva  eredted  a  magnificent  ftatue  of  him- 
felf  at  Antwerp,  in  memory  of  his  vidfories, 
where  he  was  reprefented  trampling  on  the  States 
of  the  Netherlands  and  having  formed  a  defign 
of  fubduing  this  people  with  their  own  money, 
he  levied  a  tax  upon  them  of  the  hundredth  pe- 
ny  of  their  whole  eftates,  the  twentieth  peny 
of  their  immoveables,  and  the  tenth  of  ail  move¬ 
ables,  as  often  as  they  were  fold,  which  provoked 
the  Netherlanders  to  the  laft  degree  ;  and  while  he 
was  bufy  in  raifing  thefe  taxes  by  force  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Bruffels,  who  refufed  to  pay  them, 
he  received  advice  that  the  exiled  Flemings,  deno¬ 
minated  the  Sea  Geufen ,  being  turned  privateers, 
had  with  twenty-four  fhips  under  the  command  of 
the  Earl  of  March,  furprifed  the  city  of  Briel  in 
Holland,  and  that  many  other  towns  in  Holland  1571. 
had  revolted  from  the  Spaniards ;  and  it  is  looked  ’ 
upon  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  errors  in  the  Duke 
of  Alva’s  conduct,  that  he  did  not  in  four  years 
of  his  regency  make  any  provifion  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  fea-coafts. 

But  to  return,  the  revolted  towns  having  cho- 
fen  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  their  General,  and 
fworn  allegiance  to  him  as  the  King’s  Stadthold- 
er,  were  joined  by  many  privateers  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  *,  infomuch,  that  in  the  fpace  of 
four  months  they  increafed  to  a  fleet  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  fail,  who  had  their  rendezvous  at 
Flufhing  in  Zealand,  and  diftreffed  the  Spaniards 
more  than  all  the  forces  of  the  malecontents  by- 
land. 

About  the  fame  time  the  Earl  of  Berg  took 
feveral  places  in  Guelderland,  Friefland,  and 
Overyffel ;  and  Lewis  of  NafTau,  with  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  French,  furprifed  the  city  of  Mons, 
which  the  Duke  D’Alva  foon  after  retook,  not- 
withftanding  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  relieve  it,  who  found  himfelf  obliged 
to  retire  into  Holland.  D’Alva  afterwards  re- 
poflcffed  himfelf  of  Mechlin,  which  city  had  de¬ 
clared  for  the  Prince.  He  alfo  retook  Zutphen, 
and  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Naerden  and 
Haerlem,  treated  the  citizens  with  the  utmoft 
barbarity  i  and  if  D’Alva  be  not  mifreprefented, 
he  ufed  to  boaft  that  befides  the  numbers  he  had 
deftroyed  by  the  fword  during  his  fix  years  admi- 
niftration,  he  had  caufed  eighteen  thoufand  of  the 
natives  to  be  executed  by  the  hangman  ;  but  the 
Spanifh  court  finding  that  the  Netherlands  were 
never  like  to  be  reduced  by  thefe  violent  me¬ 
thods,  thought  fit  to  recal  D’Alva  in  the  year 
1573,  and  to  appoint  Lewis  Requesenes  a 
man  of  a  milder  temper,  to  fucceed  him. 

Requesenes  at  his  entry  on  the  government  1573. 
of  the  Netherlands,  finding  the  city  of  Middel- 
burgh  befieged  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  fent  a 
fleet  to  it’s  relief  ;  but  had  the  misfortune  of  fee¬ 
ing  it  deftroyed,  and  the  town  foon  after  fur- 
rendered  to  the  Prince.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Princes  Lewis  and  Henry  of  NafTau, 
brothers  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  bringing  a  re¬ 
inforcement  of  troops  to  the  confederates  from 
Germany,  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  the 
Spaniards  near  Grave,  and  both  of  them  killed  in 
the  field  of  battle.  The  Spaniards  afterwards  fat 
down  before  Leyden,  and  reduced  the  place  to 
great  extremities  ;  but  the  befieged  cutting  their 
dykes,  overflowed  the  country,  and  obliged  the 
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C  H  A  P.  Spaniards  to  rife  from  before  it.  About  the  fame  zealous  for  eftablifhing  the  Roman  Catholick  CHAP, 
I.  time  the  Spanifh  troops  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  religion,  that  they  fet  up  a  new  faftion,  which  *• 
and  lived  upon  free  quarters  at  Antwerp  and  obtained  the  name  of  the  Malecontents,  about 
other  places,  which  (till  more  incenfed  the  Ne-  which  time  Don  John  of  Auftria  died,  leaving 
therlanders  againft  the  government  •,  and  the  fol-  the  regency  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  was 
lowingyear  1576,  RequesenEs  dying,  the  coun-  confirmed  therein  by  the  King  of  Spain, 
cil  of  Rate  took  the  adminiftration  into  their  The  Duke  began  his  regency  very  fuccefsfuily, 
hands,  when  the  outrages  of  the  Spanifh  foldiers  with  the  taking  of  Maeftricht,  and  by  treaty  pre¬ 
continuing,  they  were  declared  enemies,  and  the  vailed  with  the  provinces  of  Artois,  Hainault  and 
Flemings  were  permitted  to  take  up  arms  a-  the  Walloon  Flanders  to  fubmit  to  the  King  of 
gainft  them,  which  however  could  not  prevent  Spain.  Whereupon  the  Prince  of  Orange  find-* 
Maeftricht  and  Antwerp's  being  plundered  by  ing  from  the  difference  of  religion,  and  the  fac- 


them. 

Thefe  diftraftions  induced  the  council  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  of  pacification  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange  at  Ghent,  wherein  it  was  agreed,  that 
peace  fhould  be  reftored,  and  the  proclamation 
iffued  during  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Alva 
revoked,  and  the  Spanifh  troops  be  withdrawn 
out  of  the  country  ;  which  treaty  was  ratified 
by  the  King,  and  he  foon  after  conftituted  his 
natural  brother  Don  John  Governor  of  the 
Netherlands  *  of  whofe  adminiftration  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  extremely  jealous,  and  cautioned 
the  Netherlanders  againft  admitting  him  amongft 
them  •,  but  upon  his  fubfcribing  the  treaty  of  pa¬ 
cification  made  at  Ghent,  and  engaging  to’  dif- 
mifs  the  Spanifh  foldiers,  he  was  received  as  theif 
Viceroy  by  a  great  majority. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  hereupon  retired  with 
his  friends  into  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  Don 
John  foon  difcovered  that  their  fears  were  not 
altogether  groundlefs,  by  his  furprifing  the  caftle 
of  Namur.  The  Flemings  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
take  the  city,  and  fent  for  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  command  their  forces,  conftituting  him  Grand 
Bailiff  of  Brabant,  which  created  the  Prince  fome 
envy  among  his  confederates,  and  particularly  the 
Duke  of  Arfchot  feemed  to  be  highly  offended  at 
the  conferring  on  him  this  mark  of  diftindtion  ; 
whereupon  they  invited  Matthias,  Archduke 
of  Auftria,  to  be  their  General,  who  was  re¬ 
ceived  as  well  by  the  party  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  as  the  reft  of  the  confederates,  as  their 
Governor,  upon  condition  that  the  Prince  fhould 
be  his  Lieutenant,  and  that  the  Archduke  fhould 
not  tranfadf  any  thing  of  moment  without  the 
confent  of  the  States. 

In  the  meaD  time  Alexander,  Duke  of 
Parma,  being  fent  into  the  Low  Countries  to  the 
afliftance  of  Don  John,  defeated  the  army  of 
the  confederates  near  Gemblours,  and  afterwards 
took  the  cities  of  Louvain,  Limburgh,  Philip- 
ville,  and  feveral  other  places,  whereby  the  allies 
were  reduced  to  great  extremities  ;  and  finding 
themfelves  an  unequal  match  for  the  veteran 
troops  lately  arrived  from  Spain  and  Italy,  they 
offered  to  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of 
Henry  III.  King  of  France  *,  who  refufing  to 
be  concerned  with  them,  they  next  offered  to  fub¬ 
mit  to  the  Duke  of  Alenfon  his  brother,  who 
thereupon  immediately  repaired  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  took  upon  him  the  government  of 
the  confederated  States,  but  found  fuch  divifions 
and  mifunderftandings  among  the  chiefs  of  the 
party,  who  feemed  to  be  unwilling  to  be  under 
any  command,  that  he  could  effed  nothing  of 
moment.  There  appeared  aifo  an  irreconcileable 
enmity  between  the  Proteftants  and  Papifts  at 
this  time,  the  one  being  for  allowing  liberty  of 
confcience  to  all  perfuafions,  and  the  other  oppo- 
fing  it  *,  particularly  the  provinces  of  Artois  and 
Hainault,  and  fome  other  cities,  appeared  fo  very 


tions  among  the  heads  of  the  party,  that  it  was 
not  practicable  to  unite  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  in  one  confederacy,  applied  himfelf 
chiefly  to  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Friefiand, 

Zealand,  Guelderland  and  Utrecht,  over  whom 
he  had  the  greateft  influence  ;  and  having  procured 
an  Affembly  of  their  deputies,  or  reprelentatives 
at  Utrecht  in  the  year  1579,  formed  an  alliance  The  oti- 
or  confederacy  amongft  them,  which  afterwards  gimil  oi; 
obtained  the  name  of  The  Union  of  Utrecht ,  and 
was  the  foundation  of  that  ftate  which  is  at  pre-  vinc<L°. 
fent  known  by  the  name  of  The  United  Provinces  ;  1  r~q 
and  in  this  union  were  afterwards  included  the  " ' 
provinces  of  Overyffel  and  Groningen. 

The  principal  terms  of  which  confederacy  were,  The  firft 
that  thefe  feven  provinces  fhould  unite  themfelves,  termsof. 
as  if  they  were  but  one  province,  never  to  be  di-  ^eir  um~ 
vided  by  teftament,  donation,  exchange,  fale,  or 
agreement ;  referving  however  to  every  particular 
province,  all  their  refpe&ive  rights,  liberties  and 
cuftoms  ;  in  determining  whereof,  or  any  other 
differences  which  fhould  arife  in  any  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  the  reft  fhould  not  intermeddle  further 
than  by  their  interceffion  for  an  agreement.  They 
alfo  mutually  bound  themfelves  to  affift  each  other 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  againft  all  attacks 
made  upon  them  on  pretence  of  fovereignty,  re¬ 
ligion,  &c.  And  it  was  agreed,  that  all  frontier 
towns  belonging  to  the  union  fhould  be  fortified 
at  the  charges  of  the  Province  where  fituated, 
but  where  new  fortreffes  fhould  be  eredfed,  the 
generality  fhould  bear  the  charge.  That  all  du¬ 
ties  and  cuftoms  fhould  be  farmed  out  to  the 
beft  bidder,  and  the  royal  revenues  employed  in 
their  common  defence.  That  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  provinces  from  eighteen  to  fixty  fhould  be 
muftered  and  difeiplined  ;  and  neither  peace  or 
war  be  concluded,  or  taxes  levied  without  the 
confent  of  all  the  provinces  ;  and  all  differences 
that  fhould  arife  thereon  fhould  be  fubmitted  to 
the  Stadtholder.  As  to  religion,  the  refpedtive 
provinces  might  regulate  it  as  they  faw  fit,  pro¬ 
vided  a  free  toleration  were  allowed,  and  no  per- 
lon  examined  or  called  in  queftion  for  his  perlua- 
fion  in  that  point.  The  States,  it  was  agreed, 
fhould  be  affembled  as  heretofore  ;  and  if  any  dif¬ 
ferences  fhould  arife  in  the  interpretation  of  thefe 
articles,  they  fhould  be  determined  by  the  States, 
and  in  cafe  they  could  not  agree,  by  the  Stadt¬ 
holder. 

Thefe  Confederated  Provinces  were  reduced  to  Diftrefs 
that  diftrefs  at  this  time,  that  on  a  medal,  which  ^^7^* 
was  {truck  on  occafion  of  their  union,  they  repre-  k'nces  r°’ 
fented  their  new  ftate  as  a  fbip  without  fails  or 
rudder,  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  with  this 
infeription,  Inc er turn  quo  fata  ferant.  In  the  mean 
time  a  general  peace  was  treating  of  at  Cologne  by 
the  mediation  of  the  Emperor,  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange  endeavoured  by  all  means  poffible  to  ob- 
ftrudt,  being  affured  that  if  it  took  place,  the 
Spaniards  would  fooner  or  later  revenge  themfelves 
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•  upon  him  and  his  party.  As  his  fortune  therefore 
wholly  depended  on  eftabliffiing  the  abovefaid 
'  union,  his  firft  endeavour  was  to  render  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  their  Sovereign,  the  King  of  Spain, 
impracticable  ;  whereupon  he  prevailed  with  the 
Provinces  to  renounce  all  allegiance  to  his  Catho- 
lick  Majefty,  who  he  put  them  in  mind  had  vio¬ 
lated  their  privileges  which  he  had  fworn  to  ob- 
ferve,  and  put  them  upon  making  choice  of  the 
Duke  of  Alenfon  for  their  Sovereign,  with  whom 
it  is  faid  he  had  made  a  fecret  treaty  to  fhare  the 
Netherlands  between  them.  And  the  judicious 
Puffendorf  affures  us,  that  the  States  of  Hol¬ 
land,  Zealand  and  Utrecht  were  at  this  time  for 
making  the  Prince  of  Orange  their  Sovereign, 
and  would  certainly  have  effeded  it  afterwards, 
if  his  unexpected  death  had  not  prevented  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Spaniards  continued  very 
fuccefsful  in  the  Netherlands,  taking  the  cities 
of  Bois-le-Duc,  Breda,  Tournay,  Valenciennes, 
Mechlin,  & c.  which  induced  feveral  great  men 
among  the  malecontents  to  go  over  to  their  party ; 
but  the  Duke  of  Alenfon  having  the  fovereignty 
thus  conferred  upon  him,  was  fo  fortunate  as  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  Cambray,  which  was  befieged 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  caufed  himfelf  the  next  year 
to  be  proclaimed  Duke  of  Brabant  at  Antwerp, 
and  Earl  of  Flanders  in  Ghent  •,  but  his  power 
being  limited  within  very  narrow  bounds  by  the 
States,  he  was  advifed  by  his  friends  to  endeavour 
to  render  himfelf  abfolute  :  whereupon  he  took  a 
refolution  of  furprifing  Antwerp,  and  fome  other 
cities  of  the  Confederates  •,  but  notwithstanding 
feveral  thoufands  of  his  French  troops  had  privately 
gotten  into  Antwerp,  they  were  driven  out  again 
by  the  Burghers  with  confiderable  lofs.  The  like 
attempts  were  made  by  the  French  the  fame  day 
on  feveral  other  towns,  but  they  had  not  the  for¬ 
tune  to  fucceed  any  where  except  at  Dunkirk, 
Dendermonde  and  Dixmude  :  but  by  this  ill-con¬ 
certed  attempt,  the  French  having  loft  all  their 
credit  in  the  Netherlands,  the  Duke  of  Alenyon, 
in  the  utmoft  confufion  at  his  difappointment, 
returned  to  France,  where  he  died  not  long  after, 
and  the  Duke  of  Parma  retook  the  towns  of  Dun¬ 
kirk,  Newport,  Winoxbergen,  Menin,  Aloft, 
and  the  reft  of  the  places  in  Flanders  which  had 
declared  for  the  Confederates,  and  Ypres  and 
Bruges  fubmitted  to  him  without  ftriking  a  ftroke. 

The  fame  year  (anno  1584)  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  received  a  fatal  blow  by  the  death  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  affaffinated  by  Bal¬ 
thazar  Gerhard,  a  Burgundian,  in  his  pa¬ 
lace  at  Delft  ;  whereupon  the  States  of  Holland 
made  his  younger  fon,  Prince  Maurice,  their 
Stadtholder,  who  being  then  but  feventeen  years 
of  age,  the  Earl  of  Hohenloe  was  conftituted 
his  Lieutenant.  But  fuch  was  their  diftrefs,  that 
they  offered  the  fovereignty  of  their  provinces 
again  to  the  King  of  France,  who  being  involved 
in  a  civil  war,  could  not  affift  them  ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Parma  taking  advantage  of  their  con¬ 
fufion,  reduced  Antwerp,  Dendermond,  Ghent, 
Brufiels,  Mechlin  and  Nimeguen  to  the  obedience 
of  King  Philip,  which  fo  terrified  the  Confe¬ 
derated  States,  that  they  implored  the  protection 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  moft  abjeCt  terms. 

The  Queen,  notwithftandingfhedid  not  think  fit 
to  accept  the  fovereignty  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
was  offered  her,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Con¬ 
federate  States,  whereby  fhe  ftipulated  to  affift 
them  with  five  thoufand  foot  and  a  thoufand  horfe, 
which  together  with  the  forces  of  the  States  were 


to  be  commanded  by  an  Englifh  General :  that  CHAP, 
the  Englifh  forces  fliould  be  paid  by  the  Queen 
during  the  war,  but  the  charges  fhe  fhould  be  at ' 
fhould  be  repaid  upon  a  peace  in  manner  follow¬ 
ing,  viz.  In  the  firft  year  of  the  peace  fhould  be  re¬ 
paid  the  expences  of  the  firft  year  of  the  war,  and 
the  reft  within  four  years  afterwards,  and  that  in 
the  mean  time,  Flufhing,  the  ifland  of  Briel, 
with  the  city  and  two  forts  upon  it,  with  the 
caftle  of  Ramekins  in  Walcheren,  fhould  be  de¬ 
livered  up  to  the  Queen  as  cautionary  towns. 

That  the  faid  places,  after  the  money  repaid, 
fhould  be  reftored  again  to  the  States,  and  not 
delivered  to  the  Spaniards,  or  any  other  enemy  of 
their  ftate.  That  the  Englifh  General  and  two 
others  of  the  fame  nation  fhould  be  admitted  into 
the  council  of  the  Confederate  Provinces  ;  and 
that  the  States  fhould  not  enter  into  any  league 
with  any  other  power  without  the  concurrence  of 
her  Majefty  •,  nor  the  Queen,  on  the  other  hand, 
enter  into  any  treaty  without  their  approbation. 

That  fhips  for  their  common  defence  fhould  be 
fitted  out  by  both  nations  in  equal  numbers,  to  be 
commanded  by  the  Admiral  of  England  ;  and 
that  the  ports  of  both  countries  fhould  be  open  to 
either  party,  with  fome  other  lefs  material  articles. 

In  memory  of  which  treaty  the  Zealanders  in  a 
tranfport  of  joy  coined  money  ftamped  with  a 
Lion  (their  arms)  rifing  out  of  the  waves  with 
this  infcription,  Luftor  emergo ,  and  on  the  re- 
verfe  were  the  arms  of  the  feveral  cities  of  Zea¬ 
land  with  this  motto,  Authore  Deo ,  favente  Re¬ 
gina. 

The  Queen  at  the  fame  time  publifhed  a  decla-  The 
ration  to  juftify  her  conduct  in  affifting  the  Ne-  Queen’s 
therlanders,  wherein  fhe  fays,  that  notwithftand-  dedarati- 
ing  fovereign  Princes  are  only  accountable  toonthere* 
God  for  their  actions,  fhe  chofe  to  acquaint  the  upon* 
world,  efpecially  her  friends  and  allies,  with  the 
juftice  of  her  proceedings  in  relieving  the  natives 
of  the  Low  Countries,  who  had  been  long  op- 
prefled  by  wars  and  perfccutions,  and  were  now 
in  danger  of  being  brought  into  perpetual  fervi- 
tude  by  the  Spaniards. 

She  fets  forth,  that  for  time  immemorial,  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Low  Countries  had  conftantly  traded 
together  and  entered  into  alliances  for  their  mutual 
advantage,  even  when  the  country  was  governed 
by  diftinCt  Sovereigns,  and  every  province  had 
it’s  peculiar  Lord  :  That  when  they  became  united 
in  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  treaties  of  perpetual 
amity  and  for  mutual  commerce  were  entered  into 
between  the  Kings  of  England  and  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  and  the  fubjeCts  of  either  fide  had  ever 
entertained  the  greateft  kindnefs  and  friendfhip 
for  each  other,  and  trafficked  together  to  their 
mutual  advantage,  and  the  enriching  of  their  re- 
fpeCtive  ftates,  till  theSpaniards  and  other  foreign¬ 
ers  being  introduced  into  the  country,  contrary 
to  the  conftitution  of  the  government,  had  in  a 
tyrannous  manner,  without  any  colour  of  law  or 
juftice,  banifhed,  murdered  or  deftroyed  the  nobi¬ 
lity  and  principal  inhabitants  ;  and  though  the 
beginning  of  thefe  perfecutions  proceeded,  as  was 
pretended,  from  a  zeal  for  the  Romiffi  religion, 
yet  they  fpared  not  the  catholicks  or  even  eccle- 
fiafticks  •,  particularly  they  had  executed  Count 
Egmont,  a  gentleman  well  affeCted  to  the  po- 
pifh  religion,  and  the  glory  of  his  country,  who 
had  been  often  victorious  in  the  fervice  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  deferved  another  kind  of 
treatment  at  his  hands.  That  the  Spaniards  and 
other  foreign  troops  had  rendered  the  country  de- 
1  folate. 
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folate,  and  deflroyed  thofe  wealthy  trading  towns, 
which  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  were  held  to 
have  yielded  him  as  great  a  treafure  as  his  Indies. 

That  the  French  King  obferving  the  oppreflions 
of  this  people,  had  promifed  them  his  protection  •, 
and  when  he  was  diverted  from  it  by  the  fucceeding 
civil  wars,  had  recommended  them  to  the  care  of 
her  Majefty.  That  fhe  had  frequently  reprefented 
to  the  King  of  Spain  the  illconfequences  of  treat¬ 
ing  his  fubjetfts  in  that  barbarous  manner,  which 
muft  unavoidably  compel  them  to  look  out  for 
another  Sovereign  to  protect  them  •,  which  they 
might  be  juftified  in  by  the  laws  and  conftitutions 
of  the  country,  that  abfolved  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Netherlands  from  their  allegiance  in  cafes  of 
fuch  general  injuftice  and  notorious  breach  of 
their  privileges. 

That  the  Queen  was  obliged  in  point  of  policy 
to  prevent  the  Spaniards  making  a  conquelf  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  muft  very  much  endanger 
her  own  kingdoms  ;  efpecially  fince  his  Catholick 
Majefty  had  already  thought  fit  to  foment  and 
encourage  the  rebels  of  Ireland,  and  joined  them 
with  his  own  troops,  which  was  alone  fufficient 
to  juftify  her  condudl  in  aftifting  the  Dutch  upon 
their  continual  and  lamentable  requefts  for  fuccour 
to  defend  them  againft  the  rage  and  cruelties  of 
the  Spaniards  and  other  foreigners. 

Sir  John  Norris  commanded  the  firft  troops 
which  were  fent  over  to  the  Low  Countries  •,  but. 
the  Earl  of  Leicefter,  then  the  great  favourite  in 
the  Englilh  court,  loon  procured  that  command 
to  be  conferred  upon  himfelf,  with  the  title  of  Ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Queen  of  England’s  auxiliary  forces. 
The  Dutch  received  him  with  joyful  acclamations, 
erefted  trophies  to  his  honour,  and  pretended  to 
efteem  him  their  deliverer,  conftituting  him  Su¬ 
preme  Governor  of  the  Confederate  Provinces, 
and  Generalifiimo  of  their  armies,  and  fwore  obe¬ 
dience  to  him.  They  alfo  gave  him  the  title  of 
his  Excellency,  an  honour  till  then  never  be¬ 
llowed  upon  a  fubjedt  of  England.  Leicester 
looking  upon  the  Dutch  to  be  fincere  in  their 
profeftions,  and  that  they  really  intended  he 
fhould  have  the  foie  government  of  their  ftate, 
affumed  a  fuitable  authority,  but  foon  found  the 
great  titles  they  had  given  him  to  be  little  more 
than  compliment,  being,  in  all  matters  of  mo¬ 
ment,  controlled  and  oppofed  by  a  deputation  of 
the  States  ;  which  when  he  refented,  they  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  the  Queen  of  England,  in¬ 
sinuating  that  he  defigned  to  render  himfelf  abfo- 
lute,  and  ufurp  the  dominion  of  their  country. 

Thus  while  the  Englifh  General  drew  one  way, 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  Dutch  another,  it  was  not 
to  be  expedled  that  their  affairs  Ihould  be  managed 
to  any  great  advantage,  which  gave  frequent  oc- 
cafion  for  complaints  on  both  fides  •,  but  this  good 
eftedl  however,  the  fending  theEnglilh  auxiliaries 
into  Holland  had,  that  their  People  were  now  no 
longer  under  apprehenfions  of  being  fubdued  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  were  at  leifure  to  improve  their 
foreign  trade.  The  Squadrons  the  Queen  fent  to 
the  Weft-Indies,  alfo  diverted  the  Spaniards  from 
fending  their  fleets  to  the  coafts  of  Holland,  and 
gave  the  Dutch  great  opportunities  of  encreafing 
their  fhipping  and  extending  their  commerce. 

Complaints  againft  Le  i  ceste  r  coming  over  daily 
from  Holland,  her  Majefty  thought  fit  to  repre¬ 
hend  him  for  attempting  a  power  Ihe  never  intend¬ 
ed  him  ;  and  expoftulated  with  the  Dutch,  for 
that  without  her  knowledge,  they  had  conferred 
the  abfolute  government  of  the  Confederated  Pro- 
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vinces  upon  Leicester  her  fubjeift,  which  fhe  had  CH  A  P" 
refufed  herfelf ;  and  by  her  manifefto  declared,  that  _j 
fhe  intended  no  more  than  to  relieve  her  neigh¬ 
bours  in  diftrefs,  and  not  to  take  the  fovereignty 
upon  her.  But  however  fhe  might  pretend  to  be  an¬ 
gry  both  with  the  one  and  the  other,  Leicester 
was  foon  reftored  to  her  favour,  and  the  States 
were  effectually  fupplied  from  time  to  time  both 
with  money  and  troops,  to  oppofe  the  Spaniards ; 
who  having  difeovered  their  intentions  of  invad¬ 
ing  England,  fhe  apprehended  the  Dutch  might  be 
of  great  ufe  to  her  in  oppofing  a  delcent  •,  as  they 
afterwards  really  were  in  the  year  1588,  by  fend¬ 
ing  their  Ihips  to  join  her  fleet,  when  the  Invinci¬ 
ble  Armada,  as  it  was  called,  was  upon  the  Eng- 
liih  coaft.  As  to  Leicester,  finding  that  lie  had 
only  an  appearance  of  an  authority,  and  that  in 
effedl  he  muft  be  fubjedt  to  a  clownifh  people, 
whom  he  infinitely  contemned,  hechofe  to  refign 
his  command,  and  return  to  England. 

UponLRicESTER’slayingdown  hiscommiflion,  1588. 
the  States  thought  fit  to  create  Prince  Maurice,  Prince 
fon  to  the  late  Prince  of  Orange,  their  Genera-  Maurice 
liffimo  ;  who  being  a  good  foldier,  and  fupplied  Genera* 
from  England  with  money  and  recruits,  and  en- l!iura0‘ 
tirely  confided  in  by  the  Dutch,  began  to  adt  with 
great  advantage  againft  the  Spaniards  :  Breda  he 
took  by  ftratagem,  anno  1590,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  reduced  Zutphen,  Deventer-Halft, 
and  Nimeguen,  under  the  power  of  the  States. 

In  the  year  1592  died  that  fortunate  General  the 
Duke  of  Parma  ;  whereupon  the  Spanifh  troops 
grew  mutinous,  and  the  Dutch  advanced  their 
conquefts,  almoft  without  oppofition,  taking  Sten- 
wick,  Coeverden,  and  Gertruydenburg  ;  and  in 
1 592  Groningen  was  reduced,  which  made  the 
United  Provinces  intire  and  fecure. 

In  the  year  1596,  Albert,  Arch-duke  of  Au- 
ftria,  was  made  Governor  of  the  Spanifh  Nether¬ 
lands  ;  and  in  the  year  1598,  King  Philip  gave 
his  daughter  Isabella-Clara-Eugenia  to  him 
in  marriage,  and  with  her,  as  a  dowry.  Burgundy 
and  the  Low-Countries  *,  in  hopes  that  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  being  thus,  in  appearance  at  leaft,  freed 
from  a  foreign  fubjedlion  by  having  a  Prince  of 
their  own,  Holland  and  the  other  Confederated 
Provinces,  would  be  the  eafier  induced  to  return 
to  their  allegiance.  But  the  Hollanders,  who  had 
now  tailed  the  fweets  of  fovereignty,  and  from  the 
condition  of  diftreffed  fubjedts  were  become  a  High 
and  Mighty  State,  were  not  to  be  wrought  upon 
by  any  artifice,  but  remained  immoveably  deter¬ 
mined  to  maintain  the  dominion  they  had  acquired 
to  which  they  were  the  more  encouraged,  from 
the  vaft  fucceffes  they  met  with  in  their  attacks 
of  the  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  fettlements  in  the 
Indies  at  this  time,  where  they  found  fo  immenfe 
a  treafure,  that  their  State  grew  incredibly  rich, 
even  while  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
moft  potent  Monarch  of  Europe. 

The  Ioffes  the  Spaniards  fuftained  at  fea,  and 
the  apprehenfion  of  further  mifehief  to  their  plan¬ 
tations  in  the  eaft  and  weft,  made  them  at  this 
time  very  defirous  of  peace,  to  which  the  Confe¬ 
derated  Provinces  feerned  no  lefsaverie-,  nor  would 
they  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Spain,  or  the  Arch¬ 
duke,  till  he  declared  he  would  acknowledge  them 
as  free  independent  States,  and  condefcended  fo 
far  as  to  fend  his  Plenipotentiaries  to  the  Hague, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  States  with  much 
coldnefs  and  arrogance.  The  fuccefs  of  their  arms 
by  land  for  thirty  years,  the  vaft  increafe  of  their 
trade  and  naval  power,  made  their  people  in  ge- 
1 1  G  neral 
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CHAP,  neral  aveiTe  to  peace  :  they  could  never  expert  to 
meet  with  greater  advantages  by  a  treaty,  than 
'  "v  “/  they  reaped  from  their  prizes  and  daily  acquifitions 
in  the  eaft  •,  by  which  many  of  the  natives  had 
made  their  fortunes,  and  many  more  were  in  ex¬ 
pedition  of  raifing  them,  if  the  war  continued. 

There  were  feme  confederations  however,  which 
prevailed  with  the  wifeft  among  them  at  length  to 
entertain  more  pacific  thoughts :  one  whereof  was 
the  growing  greatnefs  of  the  French  King,  who, 
if  he  fhould  make  a  conqueft  of  the  Spamfh  Ne¬ 
therlands,  was  likely  to  become  an  uneafy  neigh¬ 
bour  to  them  *,  and  the  Spaniard  was  in  no  condi¬ 
tion  to  prevent  it,  while  he  was  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Holland.  Another  was  a  jealoufy  that  Prince 
Maurice,  who  had  the  chief  command  of  their 
armies,  and  was  become  exceeding  popular,  as 
well  by  his  own  perfonal  merit,  as  the  memory 
of  his  father,  who  v/as  a  da  Hina  ted  for  his  fervicts 
to  the  States,  fhould  afpire  to  make  himfelf  Sove¬ 
reign  of  the  country  ;  which  he  would  not  want 
an  opportunity  of  effecting,  if  he  remained  at  the 
head  of  fo  confiderable  an  army  of  veterans  de¬ 
voted  to  his  fervice. 

Such  confiderations  as  thefe,  even  in  the  midft 
of  their  vidtories,  prevailed  with  this  cautious 
people  to  liften  to  terms  of  accommodation  :  and 
A  truce  in  the  year  1609  a  truce  was  concluded  between 
between  Spain  and  the  Confederate  Provinces  for  twelve 
Spam  and  years  ?  by  which  the  latter  were  to  be  treated  as 
the  State?.  p_e£  states,  and  each  party  to  remain  in  poffeffion 
1 ^C)'  of  what  they  had  taken. 

Thus  much  feemed  neceffury  topremife,  before 
I  entered  upon  the  defeription  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  to  fhew  the  original  of  this  mighty  ftate  •, 
which  aide  to  that  grandeur  in  the  fpace  of  fifty 
years,  as  to  rival  the  mod;  formidable  Powers  in 
Europe  •,  to  difpute  the  dominion  of  the  fea  even 
with  Britain,  which  raifed  them  from  obfeurity  to 
engrofs  almoft  every  valuable  branch  of  trade. 

A  full  account  of  thefe  provinces  will,  ’tis  pre¬ 
fumed,  afford  an  agreeable  entertainment  to  the 
Britifh  reader,  and  in  fome  meafure  make  him  a- 
mencis  for  the  tedious  defeription  of  the  petty  prin¬ 
cipalities  and  dates  of  Germany  that  preceded  it  •, 
which  could  not  however  be  avoided  in  a  work  of 
this  nature,  the  dedgn  whereof  was  to  give  the 
modern  hiftory  of  all  nations,  and  people  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  and  efpecially  thole  of  Europe. 

CHAP.  II. 

‘ Treats  of  the  fituation  and  extent  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Netherlands  ■>  cf  their  feas ,  har¬ 
bours,  lakes,  ,  rivers ,  dikes ,  and  canals  ;  and  of 
the  air ,  winds ,  Jeafons ,  and  difeafes. 

C  H  A  P.  ^~|P'  H  E  feven  United  Provinces,  confiding  of 
II.  j_  Holland,  Zealand,  Friedand,  Groningen, 

1 — -v— Overyffcl,  Guelderland  with  Zutphen,  and  Utrecht, 
T  he  ex-  are  bounded  by  the  German  Ocean  on  the  north 
h  wits' cf  anc'  vveft>  by  the  Circle  of  Weftphalia  on  the  ead, 
the  feven  and  by  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  the  duchy  of 
United  Cleve  towards  the  fouth  ;  extending  from  51  de- 
Provinces.*gjrees  ^  minutes,  to  53  degrees  40  minutes,  N. 

L.  and  from  3  degrees  20  minutes,  to  6  degrees 
30  minutes  in  longitude,  reckoning  from  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  London  ;  being  about  an  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth  :  but 
then  the  Zuiderfee,  which  feparates  North  Hol¬ 
land  from  Friedand  and  Overyffel,  takes  up  a  great 
part  of  this  fpace  ;  and  perhaps  if  all  their  feas 
•  and  lakes  within  the  limits  above-deferibed  were 


excluded,  the  whole  country  could  not  appear  to  C  H  A  P. 
be  above  an  hundred  miles  over  either  way.  In- 
deed  thofe  parts  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  which""  v  ^ 
they  have  made  themfelves  maders  of,  and  lie 
contiguous  to  thefe  provinces,  are  a  confiderable 
enlargement  of  their  dominion  •,  but  thefe  will 
be  treated  of  in  another  place. 

Thefe  countries,  according  to  fome  writers,  The  face 
have  great  part  of  them  been  gained  out  of  the  fea,  the 
by  carting  up  banks  and  draining  them.  Others 
are  of  opinion  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  o-f  changes  it 
them  loft  by  inundations  of  the  fea  and  temped-  hasunder- 
tuous  fealons,  and  both  of  them  are  certainly  in  gone- 
the  right ;  for  their  feas  and  rivers  appear  to  be  in 
many  places  above  the  land  at  high-water,  and 
are  only  kept  out  by  prodigious  banks  of  earth  ; 
and  there  have  been  inundations  even  in  the  me¬ 
mory  of  man,  that  have  laid  great  trails  of  land 
under  water.  The  tops  of  fteeples,  or  other  high 
buildings,  where  towns  and  villages  formerly  flood, 
have  been  feen  upon  their  coaft  at  low-water  ;  and 
the  Zuiderfee,  as  Sir  William  Temple  ju- 
dicioufly  obferves,  never  having  been  mentioned 
by  any  Roman  writer,  makes  it  reafonable  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  was  formed  by  fome  great  inundation, 
breaking  in  between  the  Texel  and  other  Hands 
which  lie  near  together  in  a  line,  and  look  like 
the  fhattered  remainders  of  a  continued  coaft ;  and 
this  is  rendered  the  more  probable,  he  further  ob¬ 
serves,  from  the  fhallownefs  of  that  fea,  and  fiat- 
nefs  of  the  fand  upon  the  whole  extent  of  it. 

Other  changes,  he  fuppofes,  have  happened  in  the 
face  of  thefe  countries  fince  the  time  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  by  the  fands  which  have  gathered  at  the 
mouths  of  their  three  great  rivers,  viz.  the  Rhine,  Chief 
the  Maes,  and  the  Scheld  ;  for  the  ancient  Rhine  rivers; 
divided  itfelf  into  two  branches  where  the  fort  of 
Skenk,  or  Skenkenfcans,  now  Hands,  whereof 
onepreferved  the  name  of  the  Rhine,  and  running 
by  Leyden,  difeharged  itfelf  into  the  ocean  at  Cat- 
wick,  where  may  ftill  be  feen  at  low-water  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Roman  caftle,  which  com¬ 
manded  the  mouth  of  that  river  ;  but  this  branch 
is  now  choaked  up,  a  great  canal  where  the  river 
once  ran,  only  preferving  the  name  of  the  Old 
Rhine  at  prefent.  The  Maes Teems  to  have  kept 
it’s  ancient  courfe,  which,  running  by  Dort  and 
Rotterdam,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  ocean  near 
the  Briel,  as  it  did  anciently,  with  a  mighty  tor¬ 
rent  of  water  ;  but  the  fands  thrown  up  for  three 
or  four  leagues  upon  this  coaft,  make  the  harbour 
too  dangerous  to  be  entered  without  a  pilot,  and 
my  author  thinks  it  probable,  that  thefe  fands  ob- 
ftruifting  the  courfe  of  that  river,  have  fometimes 
occafioned  orincreafed  thofe  inundations,  by  which 
fo  many  idands  have  been  formed  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  The  Scheld  the  fame  writer  thinks 
formerly  fell  into  the  fea  near  Walcheren  in  Zea¬ 
land,  which  was  an  idand  in  the  mouth  of  that . 
river,  till  the  waters  of  the  Maes  and  Scheld  were 
united  together  by  fome  inundations  of  the  fea, 
by  which  the  whole  country  was  laid  under  water, 
and  formed  that  inland  fea,  which  wadies  the 
coads  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Flanders,  and  Bra¬ 
bant,  and  ferves  for  a  pafifage  between  them.  It 
is  obferved  alfo,  that  the  fea  for  fome  leagues  from 
Zealand  lies  upon  fuch  banks  of  fand  as  are  found 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Maes,  but  divided  by  deeper 
channels. 

The  occafion  of  Hopping  up  or  obftrudling  the 
paffages  of  thefe  rivers  is  held  to  proceed  from  the 
wefterly  winds,  which  generally  fit  upon  thefe 
fhores  ;  for  one  year  with  another  it  is  obferved, 

they 
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CHAP,  they  blow  wefterly  here  three  parts  of  the  year, 
and  are  much  more  violent  than  the  eafl  winds, 
V""~v'  '  which  ufually  bring  calm  fair  weather,  and  fet¬ 

tled  frofts.  But  to  return  to  their  rivers  ;  that  of 
The  the  Rhine  has  been  defcribed  already  in  the  ftate 
Rh  ine.  of  Germany  as  fir  as  Skenkenfchans,  where  it 
enters  this  country,  and  divides  itfelf  into  tw'o 
branches,  one  whereof  retains  the  name  of  the 
Rhine,  and  continues  it’s  courfe  to  Arnheim,  and 
fo  to  Dueller  de  Wyck,  where  it  mixes  with. 
TheLeck.  2.  The  Leek,  which  afterwards  continues  it’s 
courfe  to  Schonhoven,  and  unites  it’s  waters  with 
The  Waal  the  Maes  a  little  above  Rotterdam.  3.  The  Waal, 
the  other  branch  of  the  Rhine,  which  begins  at 
Skenkenfchans,  runs  by  Nimeguen  and  Brommel 
Meruwe.  to  Gorcum  ;  and  having  joined  the  Meruwe,  or 
New  Maes,  palfes  by  Dort,  and  uniting  with  the 
Leek  and  the  fmaller  IlTel,  runs  on  to  Rotterdam, 
The  were  it  is  called,  4.  The  Maes,  from  a  river  with 

Maes.  which  it  joins  there,  whofe  fource  is  in  Burgundy, 

from  whence  it  runs  to  Namur,  where  it  receives 
the  Sambre  ;  and  then  palling  by  Liege,  Mae- 
flricht,  Venlo,  and  Grave  to  Worcum,  joins  with 
the  Waal,  and  runs  in  an  united  ftream  to  Dort, 
where  they  divide  again  and  form  an  ifland,  but 
meet  afterwards  at  Vlardigen,  and  difeharge  them- 
The  IlTel.  felves  into  the  ocean  near  the  Brief  5.  The  IlTel, 
which  rifing  in  Weftphalia  paffes  by  Doefburg, 
where  it  is  vaftly  augmented  by  a  canal  cut  from 
the  Rhine  by  the  order  of  Drusus  Nero,  as  ’tis 
faid,  from  whence  it  runs  by  Deventer,  feparating 
the  provinces  of  Guelderland  and  OverylTel,  and 
falls  into  the  Zuiderfee  near  Campen.  There  is. 
The  letter  6-  Another  fmall  river  called  the  Iftel,  which  is 
IlTel.  rather  a  branch  of  the  Leek,  dividing  from  it 
near  Vianen,  and  running  towards  Rotterdam, 
The  falls  into  the  Maes.  7.  The  Scheld,  which  rifing 
Scheld  in  Picardy,  runs  by  Cambray,  Valenciennes,  and 
and  Lis.  Oudenard  to  Ghent,  where  it  joins  the  Lis,  and 
paffes  on  to  Dendermond  and  Antwerp,  which 
was  once  a  good  harbour,  and  one  of  the  greateft 
marts  in  the  Netherlands.  A  little  below  Ant¬ 
werp  it  divides  itfelf  into  two  branches,  one 
The  Hont  whereof  is  called  the  Weflerfcheld,  or  the  Hont, 
which  divides  Flanders  from  Zealand,  and  dis¬ 
charges  itfelf  into  the  fea  at  Fluffing.  The  other 
called  the  Ofterfcheld,  dividing  from  the  Wefter- 
fcheld  at  Santvliet,  runs  by  Bergenopzoom,  and 
afterwards  between  Tolen  and  South  Bevelandt 
falls  into  the  fea  with  a  violent  torrent. 

Seas.  The  feas  which  border  on  the  feven  provinces 

are  either  the  German  or  the  Britiff  ocean,  which 
waff  the  northern  and  weflern  ffores  ;  the  Zui¬ 
derfee,  enclofed  almoft  on  every  fide,  having  the 
iflands  of  Schelling,  Ameland,  &c.  on  the  north, 
the  provinces  of  Friefland  and  Guelderland  on  the 
eaft,  Utrecht  and  part  of  Holland  on  the  foutb, 
with  another  part  of  Holland  and  the  iflands  of 
the  Texel  and  Flie  upon  the  weft  ;  being  about 
feventy  miles  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in 
breadth,  exceeding  ffallow  and  full  of  fands,  as 
has  been  intimated  already  •,  fo  that  the  entrance 
of  it  at  the  Texel,  and  the  paffage  over  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  late  writer,  is  more  dangerous  than 
a  voyage  to  Spain.  And  fuch  is  the  violence  and 
rage  of  the  fea,  when  the  wind  blows  a  ftorm  at 
north-weft,  if  it  happens  to  be  a  fpring-tide,  that 
their  ftrongeft  dikes  fometimes  give  way,  and 
threaten  the  definition  of  all  the  maritime  pro¬ 
vinces  *,  for  the  land  lies  fo  exceeding  low  and  flat, 
that  the  flood  often  appears  above  it  •,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  iflands  of  the  Flie,  the  Texel  and 
Schelling,  and  fome  fand-hills,  which  break  the 
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force  of  the  fea,  inundations  would  be  much  more  C  H  \  p. 
frequent  than  they  are.  Their  dikes  to  keep  out  *T 
the  fea  are  generally  feventeen  ells  thick  at  bot- ' 
tom,  and  feven  ells  high,  made  as  ftrong  to  the 
landward  as  wood  and  ftone  can  make  them  ;  and 
towards  the  water  they  cover  them  with  marts, 
ruffes,  and  fea- weed,  and  fometimes  with  fail- 
cloth  ;  but  the  raging  waves  often  force  their  way 
through  all.  In  the  year  1530,  the  fea  broke  in  Tnunda- 
and  overflowed  great  part  of  Zealand  ;  and  in  tions. 
1568,  it  rofe  to  that  height,  that  it  covered  fome 
of  the  iflands  of  Zealand,  drowned  great  part  of 
the  coaft  of  Floiland,  and  almoft  all  Friefland, 
fwallowing  up  feventy-two  villages,  and  deftroy- 
ing  twenty  thoufand  people  in  Friefland  only 
but  many  people  however  were  faved  by  getting 
up  trees,  the  tops  of  houfes,  or  rifing  grounds, 
who  were  afterwards  brought  off  in  boats.  Ano¬ 
ther  inundation  happened  in  1655,  and  a  much 
greater  in  1665  •,  when  the  fea  broke  in  with  fuch 
violence  between  the  Texel  and  the  Fielder,  that 
it  carried  away  part  of  the  village  of  Huyfdunen, 
laid  all  the  country  under  water  between  Wiring 
and  Zyp,  broke  the  dike  of  Horn  in  pieces  at  two 
places,  and  came  up  to  the  gates  of  Medenblick, 
drowning  many  villages,  and  turning  a  large 
tradt  of  land  into  a  continued  fea,  whereby  num¬ 
bers  of  people  and  cattle  were  deftroyed.  The 
dike  of  Muydenberg  was  alfo  broken  down,  and 
all  the  country  round  Naerden,  Myden,  and  We- 
fop,  as  far  as  Loren  in  Goyland,  and  Balecorn  in 
the  province  of  Utrecht,  were  laid  under  water. 

The  gates  and  fortifications  of  Naerden  were 
ruined,  and  that  ftrong  rampart  of  ftone  called  the 
Affes  Back  driven  away  in  a  moment,  and  a  hole 
left  where  it  flood  thirty-fix  feet  deep.  In  Am- 
fterdam  the  Newen-dike,  with  the  ftreet  upon  it, 
and  the  adjoining  market-place  was  over-flowed. 

The  dike  betwixt  Amfterdam  and  Haerlem  broke 
in  the  middle  thirty  or  forty  rods,  fo  that  there 
was  thirty-three  foot  of  water  in  thole  parts,  and  a 
great  part  of  Waterland  was  entirely  fw  a  Ho  wed 
up.  Other  inundations  happened  in  the  years 
1682  and  1717,  which  ’tis  faid  did  as  much  mif- 
chief  as  any  of  thofe  mentioned  already.  The 
banks  of  their  rivers  are  alfo  broken  down,  fome¬ 
times  by  ffoals  of  ice  and  land-floods,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened  in  1638,  when  the  Iffel-dike  near  Utrecht 
giving  way,  mod  part  of  Holland  was  laid  under 
water ;  but  the  dike  was  fpeedily  repaired,  and  the 
country  drained  by  their  wind-mills,  of  which 
they  have  great  numbers  on  purpofe  for  carrying 
off  the  winter’s  rain  and  melted  l'now,  which  in 
the  fpring  overflows  the  country,  and  makes  it 
appear  like  a  fea,  the  towns  and  villages  built  upon 
the  rifing  grounds  looking  like  fo  many  iflands  : 
and  indeed  after  the  greateft  inundations  from  the 
fea,  when  part  of  the  coaft  feerns  to  be  irreco¬ 
verably  loft,  they  will  by  their  mills  throw  out 
the  water,  and  repair  their  dikes,  and  in  a  few 
months  the  country  recovers  much  the  fame  face 
as  it  had  before. 

Notwithftanding  this  country  is  fo  famous  for  Harbours, 
it’s  trade  and  multitude  of  fhipping,  there  is  fcarce 
a  good  harbour  upon  the  coaft  ;  the  bed  are  faid 
to  be  Fluffing,  Helvoetfluys,  and  Rotterdam. 

As  for  Amfterdam,  which  has  in  a  manner  en- 
groffed  the  trade  of  the  world,  there  cannot  be 
a  more  incommodious  haven,  being  feated  in  fo 
(hallow  a  water,  that  ordinary  (hips  cannot  come 
near  it,  unlefs  at  high-water,  nor  veffels  of  bur¬ 
then  without  unlading. 
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^  H  p-  After  the  ieas  already  mentioned,  their  lakes 
t _  1  may  deferve-  to  be  remembred,  which  are  only 

Lakes.  lefler  leas  furrounded  by  the  land,  of  which  there 
are  a  great  many  in  the  United  Provinces ;  the 
chief  whereof  is  Haerlem-Meer,  extending  almoft 
from.  Amfterdam  to  Leyden,  being  fixteen  or 
eighteen  miles  long,  and  about  half  as  broad,  but 
grows  larger  every  day,  encroaching  on  the  lands 
contiguous  to  it,  which  has  occafioned  fome  to 
projeCt  the  draining  of  it,  as  other  lakes  have  been, 
and  proved  to  be  a  very  good  foil,  when  laid  dry  ; 
particularly  one  of  two  leagues  broad  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Temple  mentions  in  North  Holland, 
which  has  been  made  firm  land  ;  being  that  part 
of  the  country  called  the  Bemfter,  now  the 
richeft  foil  in  the  province,  lying  upon  a  level  di¬ 
vided  by  canals,  and  the  ways  through  it  planted 
with  rows  of  trees,  which  make  a  mod  agreeable 
fummer’s  landfkip.  Indeed  the  whole  country  is 
cut  through  with  canals,  which  lead  to  every  town 
and  village,  and  even  toevery  farm-houfe  almoft-, 
and  we  fee  fuch  an  infinite  number  of  fails,  fays 
my  author,  fleering  every  way  through  the  land, 
that  one  would  be  tempted  to  think  there  were  as 
many  people  live  upon  the  water  as  on  fhore ; 
which  he  obferves  is  a  great  advantage  to  their 
trade,  and  not  to  be  imitated  by  any  other  coun¬ 
try,  where  there  is  not  the  lame  level  and  foftnefs  of 
earth,  which  makes  the  cutting  of  canals  fo  eafy 
as  to  be  attempted  by  almoft  every  private  man. 

Their  feas,  rivers,  and  canals  afford  them  plenty 
of  fifh  ;  but  there  are  fome  kinds  which  they  are 
obliged  chiefly  to  thecoaft  of  Britain  for,  particu¬ 
larly  herrings,  oifters,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
fhell-fifh :  but  I  defign  to  treat  particularly  of  their 
fifheries  hereafter,  and  therefore  content  my  felf 
with  the  bare  mention  of  them  here,  and  proceed 
next  to  enquire  into  the  air  and  feafons. 

The  air.  The  air  of  this  country,  fays  Sir  William 
ieafonsand  Temple,  would  be  all  fog  and  mift,  if  it  was 
not  purified  by  the  fharpnefs  of  their  frofts,  which 
never  fail  to  vifit  them  with  every  eaft  wind  for 
about  four  months  in  the  year,  and  are  much  fe- 
verer  than  with  us,  though  there  be  fcarce  any 
difference  in  the  latitude,  becaufe  this  wind  comes 
to  them  over  a  long  traCt  of  frozen  continent; 
but  is  moiftened  by  the  vapours,  or  foftened  by  the 
warmth  of  the  fea’s  motion  before  it  reaches  us. 
This,  fays  the  fame  writer,  is  the  greateft  difad- 
vantage  of  trade  occafioned  by  their  fituation,  tho5 
it  be  extremely  neceffary  for  their  health  ;  for  their 
harbours  are  frequently  fhut  up  two  or  three 
months  together  in  winter  by  the  ice,  when  ours 
are  open,  efpecially  thofe  in  the  Zuiderfee.  The 
fpring  is  much  fhorter  and  lefs  agreeable  in  the 
United  Provinces  than  in  England.  The  winter 
colder,  and  fome  parts  of  the  fummer  much  hotter  -, 
nor  is  it  uncommon  for  the  violence  of  the  one  to 
give  way  to  that  of  the  other,  without  any  inter¬ 
mediate  temperate  feafon.  The  moiftnefs  of  the 
air,  the  fame  ingenious  writer  is  of  opinion,  was 
originally  the  occafion  of  that  great  neatnefs  ob- 
ferved  in  their  houfes,  and  the  cleannefs  of  their 
ftreets,  for  without  this  their  country  would  fcarce 
be  habitable,  the  air  would  corrupt  upon  every 
hot  leafon,  and  expofe  the  natives  to  infectious 
diftempers  which  they  feldom  efcape  three  hum¬ 
mers  together  as  it  is,  efpecially  at  Leyden,  where 
the  waters  ftagnate  more  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country  -,  and  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  rea- 
fon  why  Leyden  is  one  of  the  cleaned  towns  in 
Holland.  This  moifture  of  the  air  alfo  caufes  me¬ 
tals  to  ruft,  and  wood  to  mould  fooner  than  in  o- 
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ther places,  which  occafions  their  perpetual  rub-  CHAP, 
bing  and  fcouring  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  of  that  Ir- 
brightnefs  and  cleannefs  which  feems  affe&ed  in 
their  houfes.  De  Witt  their  countryman  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  the  winters  in  Holland  are  fharp  and 
long,  and  confequently  that  they  have  more  oc¬ 
cafion  for  light,  firing,  clothing,  and  food  than 
in  warmer  countries:  That  their  cattle  are  forced 
to  be  houfed  and  fed  with  dry  meat  great  part  of 
the  winter  ;  when  in  other  countries  in  the  fame 
latitude  they  remain  all  winter  in  the  field. 

The  feafons  alfo  are  fo  fhort,  that  they  muft  be 
punctually  obferved,  if  they  expeft  their  arable 
lands  fhould  yield  them  any  profit.  And  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fea  does  not  only  occafion 
unwholefom  weather  in  fpring  and  autumn,  but 
cold  winds  blaft  moft  of  the  fruit  and  in  autumn 
great  part  of  their  unripe  fruit  is  blown  down  by 
furious  ftorms  of  wind. 

The  difeafes  of  the  country  are  chiefly  the  gout  Difcafes. 
and  the  feurvy,  but  in  hot  and  dry  fummers 
they  are  vifited  with  malignant  fevers,  efpecially 
at  Amfterdam  and  Leyden.  Thefe  diftempers  lie 
moft  in  the  head,  and  frequently  occafion  fudden 
death.  If  the  patient  recovers  he  continues  a  great 
while  in  a  Janguifhing  condition.  The  plague  is 
feldom  known  here,  or  at  leaft  all  talk  of  it  is 
fuppreffed,  and  no  diftinCtion  made,  as  with  us, 
what  diftemper  every  one  dies  of.  Nor  do  they 
take  much  care  of  their  fick  ;  which  my  author 
aferibes  to  their  firm  belief  in  predeftination,  or  to 
their  preferring  trade  and  bufinefs  even  to  life  it- 
felf.  Foreigners,  it  is  obferved,  are  frequently  fub- 
jeCt  to  the  fpleen  in  this  country,  which  the  na¬ 
tives  feldom  are,  being  too  bufya  people,  it  is  fup¬ 
pofed,  to  be  affeCted  by  this  diftemper;  this  feem- 
ing  to  be  the  difeafe  of  the  idle,  or  of  thofe  who 
think  themfelves  ill  entertained,  who  are  never 
out  of  humour  or  difeompofed,  but  they  attribute 
it  to  a  formal  difeafe:  whereas  fuch  dull  fits  fre¬ 
quently  happen  from  the  changes  of  the  wind  or 
weather,  which  affeCt  the  finer  fpirits  of  the  brain 
before  they  grow  fenfible  in  other  parts,  and  are 
apt  to  alter  the  fhapes  and  colours  of  whatever  is 
reprefented  to  us  by  our  imaginations,  while  we 
are  fo  affeCted.  Yet  this  effeCt  is  not  fo  ftrong, 
but  bufinefs  or  intention  of  thought  will  either  re¬ 
fill  or  divert  it,  in  the  opinion  of  my  author,  who 
obferves  further,  that  this  is  a  difeafe  too  refined 
for  this  heavy  people,  who  are  well  when  they 
are  not  ill,  and  pleafed  when  they  are  not  troubled  ; 
content  becaufe  they  think  little  of  it,  and  feek 
their  happinefs  in  the  common  fati sfaClions  and 
conveniences  of  life,  or  the  increafe  of  riches,  not 
amufing  themfelves  with  more  fpeculative  enter¬ 
tainments,  or  refinements  of  plbafure.  But  to 
return  :  Long  life  is  a  blefting  feldom  known  in 
this  country,  both  men  and  women  begin  to  de¬ 
cay  very  early,  efpecially  at  Amfterdam  ;  and  Sir 
William  Temple  feems  to  remark  it  as  an 
uncommon  thing,  that  he  had  feen  at  the  Hague 
(the  bell  air  in  Holland)  two  men  above  feventy; 
which  may  poffibly  proceed  from  their  diet,  and 
want  of  exercife,  as  well  as  from  the  badnefs  of  the 
air ;  for  dried  and  falted  flefh  and  fifh  are  their  ufual 
food,  and  brandy  and  geneva  very  commonly 
drank.  They  fcarce  know  what  rural  fports  mean  ; 
neither  do  they  ride  on  horfeback,  or  walk  from 
one  town  to  another  about  their  bufinefs,  but  are 
drawn  along  by  a  horle  in  a  covered  boat  upon  a 
frnooth  canal,  fcarce  fenfible  of  any  motion ; 
which  too  I  take  to  be  the  occafion  that  they  are 
generally  corpulent  and  full  of  grofs  humours. 

CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.  III. 

Contains  a  defcripticn  of  the  particular  provinces , 
and  of  their  chief  towns ,  with  their  publick  and 
private  buildings  and  furniture. 

CHAP.  ?  8  "'HE  mod  confiderable  of  the  feven  provinces 
III.  X  *s  that  °f  Holland,  in  many  refpebts  equal 
t0  the  other  fix  ;  bounded  by  the  Zuiderfee  on  the 
^ro vince  north  ;  by  the  lame  fea  and  the  province  of  li¬ 
the  litu-  *  trecht  and  Betawe  on  the  eaft;  by  Brabant  and 
ation  and  Zealand  on  the  fouth  *,  and  by  the  Britifh  Ocean 
extent.  on  tjie  weft .  extending  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth  about  eighty  miles,  and  in  breadth  from  eaft 
to  weft:  forty  miles  in  fome  places,  but  in  others 
not  above  twenty  ;  and  is  ufually  divided  into 
Divided  South  and  North  Holland.  South  Holland  con- 
into  South  j-ajns  a|j  tha.t  country  between  Zealand  and  Bra- 
Holland  bant,  and  that  arm  of  the  fea  which  ufually  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  river  Y  or  Ty  •,  and  North 
Holland  reaches  from  the  fame  river  Y  to  the 
ocean. 

Chief  The  principal  towns  in  South^HolIand  are  Atn- 
towns  of  fter(]am^  Haerlem,  Rotterdam,  Dort,  Delft,  Ley- 
Holland  ^en’  Goude,  Gorcum,  Scheidam,  Schoonhoven, 
Gravefand,  Gertrudenburg,  Huefden,  Worcum, 
Vianen,  Woerden,  Oudewater,  Yfelftein,  Afperen, 
Hockelem,  Leerdam,  Naerden,  Wefep,  Muyden, 
Klundert,  Williamftat,  the  Hague,  Catwyckopzee, 
Illands.  and  Nortwick.  The  illands  belonging  to  South 
Holland,  are  thofe  of  Voorn,  Goree,  Overflaikee, 
Putten,  Beverland,  Korndyck,  and  Ifelmond  ;  the 
chief  whereof  I  fhall  endeavour  to  defcribe. 

Amfter-  i •  Amfterdam,  the  capital  of  Holland,  and  of 
dam,  the  the  feven  provinces,  is  fituate  on  the  little  river 
capital  Amftel,  which  runs  through  it,  and  falls  into 
cuy'  that  arm  of  the  fea  called  the  Y,  that  lies  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  town,  and  forms  a  large  har¬ 
bour.  It  is  in  the  latitude  of  fifty-two  degrees 
twenty  minutes,  four  degrees  and  a  half  to  the 
eaftward  ofLondon,  twelve  miles  eaft  of  Haerlem, 
and  about  thirty  N.  E.  of  Rotterdam.  This  city 
is  almoft  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  the  founda¬ 
tions  laid  upon  vaft  piles  of  timber,  drove  into  the 
earth  at  a  prodigious  expence,  the  place  where  it 
Hands  being  a  perfect  morafs  or  bog.  The  firft 
mention  of  this  place  in  hiftory  is  about  the  year 
1300,  when  it  was  a  poor  fifher-town;  in  1342 
the  buildings  were  pretty  much  encreafed  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  Amftel ;  and  in  1400  fome  build¬ 
ings  were  added  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river.  In 
1482,  their  Princefs  Mary  of  Burgundy  encom- 
pafied  it  with  a  ftrong  brick-wall  of  extraordinary 
workmanfhip,  as  appears  by  two  gates  ftill  remain-* 
ing.  In  1585  we  find  it  ftill  farther  enlarged,  and 
become  the  chief  town  of  trade  in  thefe  provinces. 
In  1656  a  large  fpaceof  ground  was  taken  in  and 
built  upon,  and  the  whole  furrounded  with  a  new 
wall  of  brick  and  gates  of  ftone,  which  gave  it 
the  prefent  form  of  a  crefcent,  and  it’s  circumfe¬ 
rence  is  now  computed  to  be  about  half  as  much 
as  London  and  Weftminfter :  others  aflure  us  that 
it  ftands  upon  two  thoufand  acres  of  ground.  A 
great  addition  was  made  to  the  fortifications  in 
the  year  1672,  when  Lewis  XIV.  invaded  their 
country,  which  occafioned  the  deftruiftion  of  fe- 
veral  fine  gardens :  but  the  town  was  thereby 
made  as  ftrong  as  it  was  capable  of  being  by  art. 
Three  parts  of  it  are  defended  by  a  ftrong  wall, 
baftions,  and  outworks,  and  a  large  graff  or  ditch, 
and  the  fourth  fecured  by  that  arm  of  the  fea  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  called  the  Y  or  Ty.  The  houfes 
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are  generally  well-built  with  brick  and  ftone,  theC  H  A  p. 
ftreets  broad  and  neatly  paved,  with  canals  in  the  1If- 
middle  of  many  of  them,  planted  with  rows  J 

of  trees,  and  handfom  ftone-bridges  over  their 
canals. 

Their  fineft  ftreets  are  the  Ideer-graffi,  the  Key- 
fergraff,  and  the  Prince’s- graff,  where  many  of 
the  houfes  are  of  free-ftone,  and  adorned  with  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  Corinthian  Order.  The  ftreet  of 
Haerlem  aJfo  is  admired  for  it’s  length  and  breadth, 
and  three  ftone-bridges  laid  acrofs  the  canal.  The 
harbour  ahvayscontains  an  infinite  number  of  fhips, 
efpecially  in  the  fpring,  when  may  be  feen  fifteen 
or  fixteen  hundred  vefTels  fetting  fail  for  the 
Baltick  only.  There  are  not ’however  in  this 
great  city  more  than  thirteen  churches  for  thofe 
of  the  eftablifhed  religion,  which  is  that  of  John 
Calvin,  or  the  Prefbyterian,  with  two  French, 
one  High  Dutch,  and- one  Englifh  church,  all 
Prefbyterians ;  thefe  only  are  allowed  bells,  and 
their  preachers  maintained  by  the  government. 

Thofe  of  this  fe£t  are  computed  to  make  one  third 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  Papifts,  who 
have  upwards  of  fouricore  chapels  or  private  meet- 
ing- houfes,  are  fuppofed  to  make  another  third. 

Thefe  have  a  fquare  in  the  town  inhabited  tty 
nuns,  who  are  at  liberty  however  to  leave  their 
cloyfter,  and  marry  if  they  pleafe.  The  Roman 
Catholicks  are  leaft  in  favour  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  any  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  chapels" 
are  fometimes  fhut  up  by  the  Scout  or  Sheriff,  and 
opened  again  upon  application  made  to  the  ma- 
giftrates.  The  Lutherans,  Arminians,  Jews,  Eng¬ 
lifh  Independents,  Anabaptifts,  and  Quakers  take 
up  another  third  part  of  the  town  ;  and  all  thefe, 
except  the  difciples  of  Calvin,  are  reftrained 
from  celebrating  their  marriages  according  to 
their  refpedive  rites,  till  the  parties  have  been 
firft  married  before  a  magiftrate,  nor  are  any 
admitted. to  offices  or  places  of  truft  but  Pref- 
byterians. 

Their  churches  are  generally  handfom  ftruc- 
tures,  that  of  St.  Catherine’s  is  efteemed  the 
fineft,  having  been  burnt  down  in  the  year  1 645, 
and  fince  magnificently  built;  in  the  paintings  of 
the  windows  is  reprefented  the  Emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian  giving  them  an  Imperial  crown,  as  a 
creft  to  their  arms.  The  pulpit  is  faid  to  be  a 
mafter-piece  of  it’s  kind,  adorned  with  the  mod 
exquifite  carvings ;  and  the  organ  the  largeft  and 
beft  in  Europe,  at  leaft  at  the  time  it  was  fet  up, 
and  is  fupported  by  marble  pillars.  The  partition 
which  feparates  the  church  from  the  chancel  is  of 
poliflied  brafs,  kept  as  bright  as  poftible  ;  but  to 
fay  the  truth,  we  muft  not  exped  to  find  the 
churches  of  the  Dutch  Prefbyterians  comparable 
to  thofe  in  Roman  Catholick  countries,  either  for 
the  elegancy  of  the  building,  paintings,  carvings, 
ornaments,  or  the  richnefs  of  the  materials,  and 
therefore  I  fhall  not  tire  the  reader  with  a  further 
defcription  of  this  or  the  reft,  but  proceed  to  the 
Stadt-houfe  or  Guild-hall,  on  which  building  alone 
the  Dutch  feem  to  have  laid  out  much  more  mo¬ 
ney  than  on  all  the  churches  in  this  great  city. 

The  Stadt-houfe  is  a  handfom  oblong  fquare 
building  of  free-ftone  ;  the  front,  which  is  the 
length  of  it,  extending  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  feet,  the  breadth  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  roof  one  hundred 
and  fixteen  feet.  The  pillars  are  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian  Order  ;  and  it  is  founded  upon  above  thir¬ 
teen  thoufand  vaft  piles  of  wood,  driven  into  the 
earth  with  incredible  labour.  In  the'  middle  of 
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C  H  A  P.  the  front,  over  the  cornice,  is  a  noble  piece  of 
ill.  carving  in  marble,  eighty-two  feet  in  length,  and 

- - '  eighteen  in  height ;  where  the  city  of  Amfter- 

darn  is  reprefented  by  a  woman,  with  Neptune 
on  her  right  hand,  and  two  lea-nymphs  offering 
her  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  on  her  left  are  two 
Naiades,  prefen  ting  her  with  laurels  and  palms, 
and  before  her  are  two  Tritons,  dancing  and 
founding  their  horns ;  over  thefe  is  a  ftatue  of 
brafs  reprefenting  Peace,  with  Juftice  on  one  fide, 
and  providence  on  the  other  ;  each  figure  twelve 
foot  in  height.  On  the  back  part  of  the  building  is 
a  piece  of  carved  work,  anfwerabie  to  that  in  the 
front*,  in  the  middle  whereof  fits  a  woman  with 
the  wings  of  a  Mercury  and  a  hat  on  her  head  ; 
behind  her  are  feen  the  mads,  fails,  yards,  and 
tackling  of  fhips,  with  all  kind  of  mathematical 
inftrumcnts  ufed  in  navigation;  roundabout  her 
and  at  her  feet  lies  that  arm  of  the  fea  called  the 
Y,  and  the  river  Amftel ;  and  on  each  fide  the 
inhabitants  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  of¬ 
fering  her  fruits  ;  over  thefe  alfo  are  placed  three 
images  of  brafs,  of  the  fame  dimenfions  with  thofe 
in  the  front ;  one  whereof  is  an  Atlas,  bearing 
a  large  globe  of  copper  ten  feet  diameter,  having 
o*  the  right  a  ftatue  reprefenting  Temperance, 
and  another  perfonating  Juftice  on  the  left.  Over 
the  four  corners  of  the  building  ft  and  four  eagles 
of  brafs  finely  gilt,  fupportingan  Imperial  crown  ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  building  is  a  handfom 
round  tower,  which  rifes  fifty  foot  above  the  roof, 
fupported  by  pillars,  and  adorned  with  ftatues,  and 
in  it  is  a  fine  chime  of  bells,  on  which  are  plaid 
all  manner  of  tunes  on  their  feftivals  and  rejoycing 
days :  but  the  bells  in  the  Low  Countries  are  ne¬ 
ver  rung  out  as  they  are  in  England.  The  por¬ 
tico,  which  is  not  anfwerabie  to  the  magnificence 
of  the  building,  is  entered  by  feven  little  arched 
doors ;  within  the  portico  are  two  large  gates  or 
doors,  which  lead  into  the  houfe.  At  the  en¬ 
trance  on  the  right-hand  is  a  noble  hall,  where  a 
tribunal  is  held  for  the  trial  of  criminals,  adorned 
with  marble  ftatues,  whofe  dejedted  looks  feem 
to  exprefs  a  concern,  fay  fome,  for  the  unhappy 
wretches  that  are  brought  before  this  court ;  or,  as 
others,  that  they  reprefent  the  prifoners  themfelves 
full  of  that  confufion,  which  is  natural  to  perfons 
in  their  circumftances ,  expebling  their  doom. 
The  cornices  and  cielings  of  moft  of  the  rooms 
are  finely  carved,  painted,  and  gilded,  and  the 
floors  laid  with  marble.  Below  flairs  is  the  office 
of  the  bank,  and  the  prifons  both  for  debtors  and 
criminals,  with  a  guard-chamber,  where  the  ci¬ 
tizens  have  their  main  guard,  and  where  the  keys 
of  the  city  are  locked  up  every  night.  From 
hence  a  handfom  broad  pair  of  flairs,  but  fome- 
thing  dark,  leads  into  the  Burghers  hall,  which 
is  an  hundred  and  twenty  foot  long,  fifty-feven 
broad,  and  ninety-eight  foot  in  height  ;  the 
marble-floor  whereof  is  fo  laid  as  to  reprefent, 
without  any  other  lines  than  the  veins  of  the  ftone, 
the  celeftial  and  terreftrial  globes,  the  conftellations 
in  the  heavens,  and  the  fituation  of  every  country 
upon  earth.  Each  of  thefe  marble- maps,  as  they 
are  ftiled,  being  two  and  twenty  feet  diameter. 
At  the  end  of  this  hall  is  the  Schepens  or  Alder¬ 
mens’s  chamber,  where  civil  caufes  are  tried  :  and 
in  the  galleries,  which  furround  two  fquare  courts, 
are  feveral  other  chambers  and  offices  belonging 
to  the  government ;  as  the  chamber  of  their  fe- 
nate  or  council,  the  Burgomafters  chamber,  the 
,  treafury,  the  chamber  of  accounts,  &c.  Over  thefe 
chambers  in  the  fecond  ftory  is  a  large  magazine 


of  arms  ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  building  are  eight  CHAP, 
large  cifterns  of  water,  which  are  conveyed  to  any 
room  in  the  houfe  by  pipes  in  cafes  of  fire,  and  the 
very  chimneys,  by  way  of  prevention,  are  lined 
with  copper.  On  a  pedeftal  of  black  marble, 
whereon  is  placed  a  ftatue  of  the  bleffed  Virgin, 
is  a  Latin  infeription,  importing  that  the  firft 
ftone  of  this  noble  ftru&ure  was  laid  on  the  28th 
of  Odlober,  1648;  when  the  war,  which  the 
States  had  maintained  in  almoft  every  part  of  the 
world  above  fourfeore  years,  in  defence  of  their 
religion  and  liberties,  againft  the  three  Philips 
of  Spain,  was  happily  concluded.  Their  magi- 
ftrates  firft  affembled  in  it  in  the  year  1655,  but 
it  is  not  yet  entirely  finifhed  ;  which  fome  conjec¬ 
ture  proceeds  from  an  old  prophecy,  that  from  the 
time  their  Stadthoufe  is  finifhed,  their  ftate  fhall 
begin  to  decline. 

Other  publick  buildings  in  Amfterdam  which 
travellers  take  notice  of,  are  the  admiralty- office, 
die  Eaft-India-houfe,  the  arfenal,  the  hofpitais  for 
widows  and  orphans,  from  which  baftards  are  not 
excluded,  for  madmen,  fick  and  aged,  the  houfe 
of  corredlion,  fpift-  houfe,  or  work-houfe,  the  pub- 
lick  fchools,  where  lectures  are  read  on  feveral  fa¬ 
culties,  and  the  Exchange.  In  their  hofpitais  of 
all  kinds,  it  is  faid,  there  are  not  lefs  than  twenty 
thoufand  fouls  maintained :  and  it  is  obferved  of 
them,  as  of  thofe  in  England,  that  they  refemble 
Princes  palaces  rather  than  the  habitations  of  poor 
people.  There  are  houles  a'fo  where  a  perfon  may 
have  his  diet  and  lodging  for  life  on  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  a  fmall  lum  of  money,  which  are  called 
the  Proveniers-houfes :  and  at  every  houfe  almoft 
in  the  city  there  hangs  a  poor’s  box  by  a  chain,  in 
which  people  put  money  as  they  are  difpofed,  efpe- 
cially  on  a  fale  of  goods,  or  any  confiderable  bar¬ 
gain  ;  and  the  deacons  go  once  a  quarter  round 
the  city,  and  take  the  money  out  of  thefe  boxes  : 
there  are  alfo  twice  a  week  men  that  belong  to 
the  hofpitais  who  go  round  the  city  with  a  bell, 
and  afk  relief  at  every  houfe,  and  are  feldom  dif- 
mified  without  fome  pence.  They  have  feveral 
other  ways  of  raifing  money  for  their  poor,  as  by 
the  play- houfes,  that  pay  half  their  gains  to  this 
ufe:  every  rope-dancer,  puppet-player,  and  per¬ 
fon  pretending  to  divert  the  people  at  fairs  by  any 
means  whatever,  alfo  pays  a  third  part  of  his  gains 
to  the  poor.  Every  perfon  who  paflfes  through  a 
gate  after  candle-light  pays  a  peny  to  the  ufe  of 
the  poor :  and  what  thefe,  and  fome  other  little 
taxes  fall  fhort  of  maintaining  their  hofpitais,  is 
fupplied  out  of  the  publick  revenue.  As  to  the 
government  of  this  city,  I  fhall  have  occafion  to 
‘enlarge  upon  it  hereafter  under  another  head,  and 
proceed  next  to  deferibe  fome  other  confiderable 
towns  in  this  province. 

2.  Haerlem,  a  large  populous  city,  twelve  miles  Haerlem 
to  the  weftward  of  Amfterdam,  and  four  to  the 
eaftward  of  the  ocean,  furrounded  with  a  wall, 
and  other  fortifications,  but  of  no  great  ftrength. 

The  buildings  are  of  brick,  the  ftreets  wide  and 
ftrait ,  and  canals  in  the  middle  of  feveral  of 
them,  as  at  Amfterdam.  It  was  made  a  Bifhop’s 
See  in  the  year  1559,  but  loft  that  honour  foon 
after,  on  the  States  throwing  off  their  allegiance 
to  the  Spaniard,  and  embracing  Calvinifm.  The 
cathedral  church,  now  called  the  great  church,  is 
efteemed  the  largeft  and  moft  beautiful  in  Hol¬ 
land.  Their  manufactures  confift  chiefly  in  filks, 
velvet  and  linens :  the  linen  they  make  here  is 
efteemed  the  fineft  and  whiteft  in  the  province. 

They  have  alfo  a  confiderable  trade  for  thread  and 

tapes. 
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C  H  A  P.  tapes.  Here  the  famous  Lawrence  Coster 
Uf*  dwelt,  to  whom  the  Dutch  afcribe  the  invention  of 


Rotter¬ 

dam. 


Leyden. 


printing,  anno  1440  ;  which  is  difputed  with  them 
by  the  citizens  of  Mentz  in  Germany.  This  town 
is  famous  all'o  for  the  brave  defence  it  made  againft 
the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1 573,  when  the  women 
formed  themlelves  into  regiments  and  companies 
to  afllft  the  burghers  ;  but  being  obliged  to  fur- 
render  after  ten  months  gallant  defence,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  exercifed  great  cruelties  on  the  inhabitants, 
deftroying  many  of  them  in  cold  blood.  To  the 
fouthward  of  the  town  lies  the  lake  called  Haer- 
lem-meer,  which  extends  eaftward  almofl  as  far 
as  Amfterdam,  and  fouthward  to  Leyden,  a  (hal¬ 
low,  but  dangerous  water  for  the  paffage- boats, 
which  was  probably  the  occafion  of  cutting  ca¬ 
nals  from  this  city  to  Amfterdam  and  Leyden, 
on  which  people  travel  with  all  the  fafety  and  eale 
imaginable. 

3.  Rotterdam,  efteemed  the  chief  town  in  Hol¬ 
land  next  to  Amfterdam,  fituate  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  Maes,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  fouthward 
of  Amfterdam,  and  fifteen  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
Briel,  is  a  large  city  of  a  triangular  figure,  and 
very  populous,  lying  mighty  convenient  for  trade, 
the  canals,  which  run  thro’  the  town,  bringing  up 
their  (hipping  to  their  doors.  Another  great  ad¬ 
vantage  they  have,  is,  that  the  Maes  is  open,  and 
the  paflage  free  from  ice  much  fooner  in  the  fpring 
than  in  the  Y  and  Zuiderfee  that  lead  to  Am¬ 
fterdam,  which  is  the  reafon  that  the  Britidi  mer¬ 
chants  frequent  this  port  much  more  than  that  ; 
infomuch,  that  after  a  froft,  when  the  fea  was 
open,  there  hath  been  feen  three  hundred  fail  of 
Britifh  vefiels  (leering  out  of  this  harbour  at  once. 
The  town  is  handfomly  built  of  brick,  the  ftreets 
wide  and  well  paved  ;  and  there  are  four  churches 
befides  that  of  the  Englifti  (where  the  fervice  is 
performed  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
England)  and  a  kirk  for  the  Scots.  Here  are  con- 
ftantly  refiding  great  numbers  of  the  fubje&s  of 
Britain,  who  live  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  on 
this  fide  the  water,  not  being  confined  to  Dutch 
diet,  as  in  fome  other  towns.  The  publick  build¬ 
ings  taken  notice  of  by  travellers  are,  the  great 
church  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Stadt-houfe,  the 
Exchange,  the  Admiralty-office,  and  the  Eaft-In- 
dia-houfe,  which  are  handfom  ftru&ures,  but  not 
thought  worth  a  particular  defcription  :  upon  the 
great  bridge  in  the  market-place  is  a  noble  brafs 
ftatue  of  Erasmus,  in  a  furred  gown  and  a  round 
cap,  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  The  fituation  of 
this  place  is  pleafant,  and  from  the  top  of  the 
great  church  may  be  feen  the  Hague,  Delft,  Ley¬ 
den,  Dort,  and  moft  of  the  towns  of  South- Hol¬ 
land.  But  the  canals  in  Rotterdam  having  little 
or  no  current  in  furnmer,  the  ftagnated  water 
proves  very  offenfive  as  well  as  unhealthful. 

4.  Leyden,  or  Leyda ,  the  Lugdunum  Balavorum 
of  the  Latins,  four  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
Ocean,  and  eighteen  miles  fouth  of  Amfterdam, 
ftands  on  the  old  channel  of  the  Rhine,  the 
mouth  whereof  being  now  choaked  up,  occafions 
the  waters  to  ftagnate,  which  renders  the  air  un¬ 
healthful.  It  is  however  efteemed  one  of  the 
neateft  and  pleafanteft  towns  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  largeft  in  Holland  next  to  Rotter¬ 
dam  :  the  buildings  beautiful  and  magnificent, 
the  ftreets  broad  and  exceeding  clean,  with  ca¬ 
nals  in  the  middle  of  them  planted  with  rows  of 
trees.  This  city  is  furrounded  with  a  wall,  and 
regularly  fortified,  and  endured  a  fiege  of  five 
months  in  the  year  1 574,  when  finding  them- 


felves  in  danger  of  being  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  CHAP, 
they  laid  the  country  round  about  it  under  wa-  ***_• 
ter,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  rife  from  before  v 

it.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  round  (lone 
tower,  fix  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  circumference, 
afcended  by  fifty  fteps,  and  according  to  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  place,  was  built  by  the  Romans, 
but  of  no  great  ftrength  at  prefent.  Thofe  who 
give  a  particular  defcription  of  the  place  obferve, 
that  it  hath  eight  gates,  that  there  are  twenty- 
three  wards  in  the  city  fubdivided  into  ninety 
leftcr  parts  ;  that  there  are  thirty  ifiands,  twenty- 
fourcanals,  an  hundred  and  eighty  ftreets,  ninety- 
five  bridges,  and  forty  towers  on  the  walls.  The 
principal  churches  are  thofe  of  St.  Peter,  St. 
Pancras,  and  the  New  Church,  the  laft  of 
which  is  of  a  circular  form.  Thefe  hofpitals  are 
many  and  large,  that  of  the  orphans  only  main¬ 
taining  nine  hundred  children.  A  univerfity  was 
founded  here  by  the  States  General  in  the  year 
1575.  The  fchools  confift  of  a  large  pile  of 
brick  buildings  three  (lories  high,  in  the  upper- 
mod  whereof  the  famous  Elzevir  had  his  print¬ 
ing  room.  The  ftudents  of  this  univerfity  are 
computed  to  be  about  two  thoufand  ;  but  there 
are  only  two  endowed  colleges,  moft  of  the  lads 
boarding  in  the  town.  Adjoining  to  the  fchools 
is  a  phyfick  garden,  where  the  Profeftor  in  bota¬ 
ny  reads  his  lectures.  The  Profeflors  never  wear 
gowns  but  at  lectures,  and  when  they  prefide  in 
publick  deputations.  Nor  are  the  Students  at  all 
diftinguiffied  by  their  habit.  The  Rcdtor,  who 
is  chofen  out  of  three  prefented  to  the  States,  is 
ele&ed  annually  ;  there  are  befides  three  Curators, 
and  twelve  Profeflors,  three  in  each  faculty.  The 
ReCtor  with  the  four  Burgomafters,  his  AiTef- 
fors,  and  fome  of  the  Aldermen,  determine  all 
caufes  civil  and  criminal.  Their  library  is  in  great 
efteem  for  it’s  manufcripts ;  and  the  anatomy  the¬ 
atre  is  faid  to  exceed  that  of  Padua,  or  the  Sur¬ 
geons  hall  in  London,  having  a  vaft  number  of 
Ikeletons  of  all  kinds  and  fizes,  feveral  mummies, 
and  particularly  one  of  an  Egyptian  Prince  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  years  old,  with  Pagan  idols  and  re¬ 
licks,  and  habits  of  people  of  the  moft  diftant 
countries.  The  principal  manufacture  in  Leyden 
is  woollen  cloth  and  camblets  ;  and  their  gardens 
yield  them  a  confiderable  profit,  their  garden  duff 
being  fo  much  valued  as  to  be  carried  as  far  as 
Amfterdam.  Thefe  gardens  are  faid  to  have  four 
or  five  crops  in  one  year,  and  an  acre  of  garden 
ground  to  be  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or 
three  hundred  pounds,  an  acre  of  arable  two  hun¬ 
dred,  and  an  acre  of  meadow  an  hundred  and 
forty  pounds.  In  the  Rhineiand-houfe  the  Dike- 
grave,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  officers  in  this 
country,  and  his  affociates,  meet  in  confultation 
about  the  repair  of  the  dikes,  banks  and  canals  in 
the  diftrift  of  Rhineland,  of  which  Leyden  is 
the  capital.  In  the  church  of  St.  Ma  r  y’s  is  a 
monument  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  and  another 
of  Clusius  the  herbalift,  with  a  Latin  infcrip- 
tion,  importing,  that  he  was  called  hither  to  a- 
dorn  the  academy,  where  he  lived  fixteen  years, 
and  died  anno  1609,  in  the  eighty -fourth  year  of 
his  age,  under  which  is  this  diftich  j  ' 

Non  potuit  plures  hie  qu^rere  Clusius  her  has, 

Ergo  novas  Camps  quarit  in  Elyfiis. 

Englilhed  thus  by  a  late  writer  ; 

Since  no  more  herbs  the  earth  to  Cl  us  1  us  yields. 

He's  gone  a  fmpling  to  th '  Elyjian  fields. 
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5.  The  Edague,  or  Grave nh age,  i.  e.  theEarl’s- 
grove,  efteemed  a  village,  becaufe  it  has  no  walls, 
but  the  moft/Confiderable  of  the  kind  in  Europe, 
fituate  nine  miles  fouth-weft  of  Leyden,  fourteen 
north-weft  of  Rotterdam,  and  two  miles  to  the 
eaftward  of  the  Ocean,  encompafted  with  fine 
meadows  and  pleafant  groves,  in  the  midft  whereof 
is  a  pleafure-houfe  belonging  to  the  Princes  of  O- 
range.  The  place  is  governed  by  it’s  own  magi- 
ft rates,  and  enjoys  all  the  privileges  of  a  city  of. 
Holland,  but  the  fending  it’s  reprefentatives  to  the 
States.  In  this  village  alfo  the  States-General  and 
the  council  of  State  always  afiemble.  Here  are 
held  the  fupreme  courts  of  judicature.  Foreign 
minifters  are  admitted  to  their  audience,  and  re- 
fide  here  j  and  all  publick  affairs  are  tranfadfted, 
which  draws  a  multitude  of  people  hither,  and 
occafions  it’s  being  a  very  flourifliing  town.  The 
palace  is  a  handfom  brick  building,  making  two 
angles  of  a  fquare,  in  the  middle  whereof  is  a 
large  hall,  equal  to  that  of  Guildhall  in  London. 
In  this  palace  was  an  apartment  for  the  late  Prin¬ 
ces  of  Orange  the  chambers  of  the  States-Ge¬ 
neral  and  Provincial,  and  of  the  council  of  State. 
And  adjoining  to  it  is  a  noble  ftone  building,  call¬ 
ed  the  palace  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Nafiau, 
who  built  it.  On  the  north  fide  is  a  large  fquare 
pond  called  the  Vijver ,  and  on  the  weft  the  palace 
opens  to  a  large  plain  furrounded  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  houfes,  and  regularly  planted  with  trees, 
which  have  made  fome  compare  it,  not  impro¬ 
perly,  to  St.  J  a  m  e  s’s-park  :  and  every  city  of 
the  United  Provinces  has  a  houfe  here  for  their 
refpedtive  deputies.  Notwithftanding  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  what  hath  been  already  oblerved,  that 
the  place  muft  be  large  and  extremely  populous, 
yet  are  there  but  two  churches  in  it ;  one  of  them 
called  the  Old  Church  is  a  handfom  fabrick  of  the 
ufual  form.  The  other  a  new  building  of  a  round 
figure  without  a  pillar,  which  feems  to  be  a  kind 
of  building  that  the  modern  Dutch  affedf,  for  there 
are  other  temples  lately  built  in  Holland  of  the  fame 
form.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  Hague  is  a  walk 
paved  with  bricks,  and  fhaded  with  lime-trees  for 
two  miles,  extending  as  far  as  Scheveling,  a  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  fea-fhore,  where  King  Charles  II. 
took  fhipping  for  England  at  his  reftoration. 
Scheveling  was  once  a  confiderable  town,  but  ly¬ 
ing  upon  a  tempeftuous  fea,  has  been  extremely 
lefiened  by  the  waves  beating  on  it’s  fhores.  About 
ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  the  Hague  lies  Honflaer- 
dyke,  a  magnificent  palace  of  the  late  Prince  of 
Orange,  having  noble  gardens  adorned  with  foun¬ 
tains  and  ftatues,  fome  of  which  it  is  faid  were 
taken  from  a  palace  on  this  fide  the  water, 
as  well  as  the  furniture  within  doors.  Here 
are  two  galleries  full  of  beautiful  paintings,  and 
the  clolet  of  the  late  Princefs  is  wainfcotted  with 
Japan-work.  Within  two  miles  of  the  Hague 
lies  the  village  of  Ryfwick,  where  the  Prince  had 
another  palace.  The  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
confederates  and  the  French  was  concluded  here  in 
the  year  1697.  This  palace  alfo  is  admired  for 
it’s  ftately  front  of  free-ftooe,  it’s  marble  ftair- 
cafe,  marble  floors,  exquifite  paintings,  &c.  Ano¬ 
ther  village  called  Loofduyne,  about  fix  miles 
north-weft  of  the  Hague  cannot  be  omitted  men¬ 
tioning  in  this  place,  fince  every  traveller  is  full  of 
the  monftrous  birth  faid  to  have  happened  here  : 
the  account  we  have  of  this  occurrence  is,  That 
Margaret  Countefs  of  Henneberg,  daughter 
of  Floris  Count  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and 
After  to  William  King  of  the  Romans,  having 


reproached  a  poor  woman  as  guilty  of  adultery  on  C  H 
account  of  her  having  twins,  infinuar.ing  that  fhe  11 
could  not  have  two  children  by  one  man  at  a  ' 
time,  the  woman  provoked  at  this  ulage,  wifhed 
that  the  Countefs  might  have  as  many  children 
as  there  were  days  in  the  year,  which  it  is  faid 
happened  accordingly  in  the  year  1276,  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  the  Lady’s  age,  when  fhe  was  de¬ 
livered  of  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  children, 
equally  divided  as  to  fex,  only  the  odd  one  was  a 
boy.  They  were  afterwards  chriftened  in  the 
parifh  church  in  two  brafs  bafons  (which  they 
pretend  ftill  to  fhew  to  travellers)  the  boys  by  the 
name  of  John,  and  the  girls  by  the  name  of 
Elizabeth  ;  and  in  the  church  wall  there  is 
a  ftone  with  an  infcription,  giving  the  abovelaid 
relation  :  but  it  is  observed  by  travellers  to  be  a 
modern  writing,  and  different  from  the  infcrip¬ 
tion  given  us  by  hiftorians  an  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  which  was  much  fhorter  than  the  pre¬ 
fect.  The  ceremony  of  baptifm  was  performed, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Guido,  fuffiagan  to 
the  Bifhop  of  Utrecht. 

6.  Delft,  called  by  the  Latins  Bel,  hum  and  Bel-  Delft 
phi ,  fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  the  Hague,  and  eight 
north-weft  of  Rotterdam,  plealantJy  fituated°a- 
mong  the  meadows,  the  ftreets  fpacious,  with  ca¬ 
nals  running  through  them,  planted  with  trees. 

It  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  an  old  wall  and  ditch.  The  earthen 
ware  of  this  place  is  efteemed  the  beft  next  to 
China-ware  ;  and  they  had  formerly  a  good  trade 
in  cloth  and  beer,  but  it  is  more  confiderable  for 
being  a  quiet  town,  the  retreat  of  wealthy  mer¬ 
chants  who  have  left  off  their  hufinefs,  than  for  it’s 
trade  at  prefent.  The  publick  buildings  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  are,  the  Stadt-houfe  and  the  arfenal  of  the 
States,  the  magazine  of  powder  belonging  to 
which  accidentally  blew  up  and  deftroyed  great 
part  of  the  town  in  the  year  1654,  but  it  has 
been  fince  rebuilt  to  great  advantage.  There  are 
but  two  churches  in  fhe  place,  the  Old  and  the 
New  ;  in  the  latter  whereof  is  the  tomb  of  Wil¬ 
liam  firft  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  afiaftinated 
in  this  city:  his  ftatue  in  marble  is  upon  the 
tomb,  and  another  in  brafs  armed  cap-a-pe 
Handing  by  it,  and  a  Fame  founding  over  him 
with  this  motto,  Be  vindice  tuta  Libertas.  At  his 
feet  lies  a  dog,  which,  according  to  tradition,  died 
of  grief  on  the  murder  of  his  mafter.  There  are 
alfo  many  other  brafs  and  marble  ftatues  about 
the  tomb,  which  ferve  to  adorn  it.  Delphs-Ha- 
ven,  which  belongs  to  this  city,  lies  within  two 
miles  of  Rotterdam,  and  has  a  communication 
both  with  Delft  and  Rotterdam  by  a  canal.  It  is 
ftrongly  fortified,  and  has  three  dams  to  defend 
it  againft  inundations. 

7.  Dort,  or  Bordrecht,  an  ancient  city,  the  firft  Dort. 
in  dignity  of  thofe  which  compofe  the  States  of 
Holland,  and  the  capital  of  a  fmall  country  called 

the  Bailiwick  of  Dort,  is  fituate  on  the  river  Me- 
ruwe,  forty  miles  fouth  of  Amfterdam,  and  four-  • 
teen  fouth-eaft  of  Rotterdam.  This  city,  with 
the  diftrift  about  it,  became  an  ifland  by  an  inun¬ 
dation  which  happened  in  the  year  1421,  throw¬ 
ing  down  the  banks  of  the  Maes  and  Meruwe,  and 
laying  a  large  tratff  of  land  under  water  between 
Dort  and  Brabant,  deftroying  near  fourfcore  vil¬ 
lages,  and  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  people.  It’s 
fituation  between  the  Maes  and  Meruwe  makes 
it  naturally  ftrong  ;  and  the  natives  pretend  that 
it  was  never  yet  taken  :  but  the  waters  are  it’s 
greateft  fecurity  ;  for  befides  the  rivers  above- 

mentioned, 
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CHAP,  mentioned,  which  are  of  a  very  great  breadth  near 
IH.  this  city,  a  large  lake  called  the  Bielbos  enclofes 
J  it  on  the  fouth  and  eaft.  The  place  is  large  and 
populous,  the  ftreets  broad  and  well  paved,  and 
the  houfes  high  and  built  of  brick.  Here  was 
held  a  fynod  in  the  year  1619,  for  examining  the 
opinions  of  the  Armenians  and  C’alvinifts,  and  it 
is  eafy  to  imagine  which  fide  had  the  beft  of  it, 
when  the  magiftracy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  dif- 
ciples  of  Calvin.  The  room  where  this  Synod 
was  held  is  ftill  fhewn  to  travellers  as  a  curiofity, 
though  it  does  not  feem  to  deferve  a  particular 
defcription.  The  Britifli  merchants  have  two 
churches  in  this  city,  and  particular  privileges,  it 
being  the  ftaple  for  their  cloth,  as  well  as  for 
Rhenifli-wines,  corn,  wood,  and  other  commo¬ 
dities,  brought  down  the  Rhine  and  the  Maes. 
Gertru-  8.  Gertrudenberg,  fo  named  from  St.  Ghr- 
denberg.  x  R  u  d  e,  fituate  in  the  diftridt  of  Dort,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  lake  called  Bielbos,  twelves  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Dort,  and  ten  north  of  Breda,  and 
belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Orange.  It  is  ftrong  by 
nature  as  well  as  art,  having  a  marfh  on  one  fide, 
and  the  river  Meruwe  on  the  other,  which  in 
this  place  looks  like  a  fea. 

Goude.  9*  Goude,  or  Tergow ,  the  fixth  city  in  dignity 
of  thofe  which  compofe  the  States  of  Holland, 
fituate  on  the  rivers  Gow  and  Iflel,  twelve  miles 
north-eaft  of  Rotterdam,  and  twenty-four  fouth 
of  Amfterdam,  a  handfom  large  city,  and  a 
place  of  ftrength,  efpecially  on  account  of  it’s  low 
fituation,  the  country  about  it  being  liable  to  be 
overflowed  by  their  fluiceS  whenever  they  appre¬ 
hend  any  danger. 

Naerdcn.  10.  Naerden,  a  fmall,  but  ftrong  town,  fituate 
in  a  morafs  near  the  Zuider-fea,  twelve  miles  to 
the  eaftward  of  Amfterdam,  and  fifteen  north  of 
Utrecht.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1572, 
when  the  enemy,  in  revenge  for  their  having  fub- 
mitted  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  fummoned  all 
the  inhabitants  to  the  market-place,  and  there  cut 
them  to  pieces  in  cold  blood  ;  which  did  the 
Spaniards  no  fervice,  for  the  Hollanders  thereup¬ 
on  became  defperate  and  irreconcilable  ;  and  it  is 
to  fuch  ads  of  cruelty  as  thefe  that  the  lofs  of 
the  Seven  Provinces  is  generally  attributed. 
William-  11.  Williamftadt,  a  little  fortified  town  belong- 
Iladt.  ing  to  the  houfe  of  Orange,  having  been  built 
by  Willtam  I.  anno  1583,  from  whom  it  re¬ 
ceived  it’s  name.  It  is  fituated  on  the  water  call¬ 
ed  the  Roo  Vaert,  which  feparates  the  ifland  of 
Voorn  from  the  continent,  and  fecures  the  com¬ 
munication  between  Holland  and  Zealand.  The 
iflands  above  mentioned  to  belong  to  South  Hol¬ 
land,  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maes,  the  princi¬ 
pal  whereof  is  Voorn,  or  the  land  of  Voorn,  as 
it  is  called,  on  which  ftands. 

The  1 2.  The  city  of  the  Briel,  a  fortified  town, 

Briel.  twelve  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Rotterdam.  The 
buildings  are  old,  but  regular  •,  the  ftreets  broad, 
and  the  walls  planted  with  trees.  It  has  a  pretty 
good  harbour,  and  a  tolerable  trade,  but  not  com¬ 
parable  to  Rotterdam  or  Dort,  which  lie  higher 
up  the  river.  This  was  the  firft  town  on  the 
coaft  of  Holland  which  the  Geules,  or  Malecon- 
tents,  took  from  the  Spaniards,  and  occafioned  the 
revolt  of  the  reft  ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  cau¬ 
tionary  towns  which  the  States  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  repaying  the 
expences  (he  was  at  in  defending  them  againtt  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  was  afterwards  reftored  to 
them,  with  the  reft,  by  King  James  in  his  ne- 
ceflities,  for  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  money  that 
VOL.  II. 


remained  due  to  England.  The  Ifland  whereon  C  H  a  J- 
it  ftands  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  fix 
in  breadth,  and  is  generally  fruitful  in  corn.  u*""v  * 

13.  Helvoetfluice,  on  the  fame  ifland  of  Voorn,  Helvoet- 
ftands  about  four  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Buice. 
Briel,  and  is  efteemed  the  fafeft  harbour  in  the 
country.  Here  are  ufually  fome  of  the  States  larg- 

eft  men  of  war,  which  come  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  town  •,  and  hither  the  Englifh  pacquet-bcat 
comes  and  takes  in  the  mail ;  and  though  it  be  one 
of  the  moft  convenient  places  to  embark  at,  yet 
has  the  place  but  little  trade,  merchant-men 
choofing  to  go  higher  up  the  river  before  they 
unlade.  To  the  fouthward  of  the  land  of  Voorn  Over- 
lies  the  ifland  of  Overvlacke,  about  fifteen  miles  v*c!\e 
long  and  five  broad,  on  which  are  feveral  towns 1  n 
and  villages,  the  chief  whereof  is, 

14.  Summerfdyke,  fituate  on  the  north  fide  of  Summer:- 
the  ifland,  formerly  a  town  of  fome  trade,  butd)'ke- 
upon  the  decline  at  prefent.  To  the  weftwaert  Goree 
of  Overvlacke  lies  the  little  ifland  of  Goree,  the  ifland  and 
chief  town  whereof  is  of  the  fame  name,  but town- 
not  confiderable  for  it’s  trade  or  any  thing  elfe  at 

this  day.  This  is  ufually  the  firft  land  we  make 
on  the  coaft  of  Holland  in  a  voyage  from  England 
to  Helvoetfluice.  Between  the  land  of  Voorn  and 
Rotterdam  lies  the  ifland  of  Isflemond,  or  Over- I  flemond 
maes,  about  ten  miles  in  length  and  four  in  ind  and 
breadth,  the  chief  town  of  the  fame  nameftand-  t0,vn‘ 
ing  almoft  over  againft  Rotterdam.  As  for  Put- 
ten  and  Byerland,  I  comprehend  them  under  Byerland 
the  title  of  the  land  of  Voorn,  from  whence  they  and  Put* 
are  feparated  but  by  a  fmall  ftream.  ten‘ 

I  come  next  to  North  Holland,  being  that  part  The  chief 
of  the  province  which  lies  north  of  that  little  pwns  anA 
arm  of  the  fea  called  the  Y,  or  Ty,  the  towns  of 
whereof  arc  Hoorn,  Enckhuylen,  Alckmaer,  E-  Holland, 
dam,  Munickedam,  Medenblick,  Purmerendt, 
Beverwick,  Wormer,  Schermer,  Beemfter,  Eg- 
mont,  Petten,  Schagen  and  Ninckel  :  and  the 
iflands  belonging  to  North  Holland  are,  the 
Texel,  Eyerlandt,  Flielandt  or  Vlielandr,  Schil¬ 
ling,  Grind,  Vieringen,  Ureck,  Ens.  The  chief 
of  which  towns  and  iflands  I  am  now  to  de- 
fcribe,  and, 

1.  Hoorn,  twenty  miles  north  of  Amfterdam,  Hoorn, 
a  large  wealthy  city,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the 
Zuider-fea,  almoft  furrounded  by  gardens  and 
pafture  grounds,  and  fecured  againft  the  fury  of 

the  fea  by  a  vaft  dam.  The  produce  of  the  coun¬ 
try  about  it  is  chiefly  butter  and  cheefe,  which 
they  export  to  feveral  parts  of  Europe. 

2.  Enckhuyfen,  fituate  alfo  on  the  Zuider-fea,  Enckhuy- 
ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Hoorn,  and  as  many  fouth-  f-n. 
eaft  of  Medenblick,  a  large  handfom  city  with 

a  capacious  port,  from  whence  great  numbers  of 
Ihips  yearly  fet  fail  for  the  Baltick  and  herring- 
filhery,  by  which,  and  ihip-building,  the  town  is 
grown  very  rich. 

3.  Medenblick,  an  ancient  city,  once  the  ca-  Meden- 
pital  of  North  Holland,  now  but  a  little  town  fi-  blicL. 
tuate  on  the  Zuider-fea,  ten  miles  north  of  Hoorn, 

is  ftill  a  commodious  harbour,  and  defended  by 
an  old  caftle.  Here  are  the  ftrongeft  dams  and 
banks  of  the  country  to  defend  it  from  the  fury 
of  the  waves,  which  beat  violently  on  thele fhores 
when  the  wind  blows  a  ftorm  from  the  north¬ 
wards.  The  country  about  this  place  is  taken 
notice  of  for  it’s  rich  paftures. 

4.  Alcmaer,  twenty  miles  to  the  northwards  of  Alcmae:. 
Haerlem,  an  ancient  town,  but  one  of  the  beft 

built  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  pleafantly 
fituate  in  the  midft  of  gardens,  groves,  and  paf- 
1 1  I  tore 
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ture  grounds,  which  laft  produce  vaft  quantities 
of  cheefe  and  butter,  which  enriches  the  na¬ 
tives. 

5.  Saenredatn,  or  Sardam,  fituate  on  the  Y,  or 
Ty,  feven  miles  north-weft  of  Amsterdam,  and 
almoft  oppofite  to  it,  very  confiderable  on  account 
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weftern  branch  of  the  Scheld,  and  four  to  the  C 
eaftern  branch  of  the  Scheld.  Thofe  of  the  v ^ 
weftern  Scheld,  are  Walcheren,  South  Bevelandt, 

North  Bevelandt,  and  Wolferdyke:  and  thofe  of 
the  eaftern  Scheld,  Schowen,  Duvelland,  Tolen 

_ _  _ _  4  _  .  and  Orefand.  The  whole  province  comprehend- Situation 

of  the  numbers  of  flaips  which  are  annually  built  ing  the  leas  and  channels  which  divide  the  leveral  ^  ex~ 
here,  though  it  be  but  an  open  town.  iflands,  is  bounded  by  the  Ocean,  and  the  iflands 

6.  Edam,  fituate  on  the  Zuider-fea,  ten  miles  of  Holland  on  the  north,  by  Brabant  on  the  eaft, 
fouth  of  Hoorn,  a  lmall  town,  but  confiderable  alfo  by  Flanders  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  ocean  to- 
upon  account  of  the  fhips  that  are  built  here.  v/ards  the  weft  ;  and  extends  thirty  miles  in 

7.  Purmer,  a  neat  fortified  town,  five  miles  length,  reckoning  from  Tolen  to  the  moft  wefter- 

ly  part  of  Walcheren,  and  twenty  miles  in  breadth, 
viz.  from  the  fouthern  fhore  of  South  Bevelandt 
to  the  northern  fhore  of  Schowen.  The  principal 
of  thefe  iflands  is  that  of  Walcheren,  lying  at  the -Wulche- 
mouth  of  the  Scheld,  about  nine  miles  in  length, ren lilan£*' 
and  eight  in  breadth,  almoft  of  an  oval  figure.  The 
chief  town  of  the  ifland  of  Walcheren  is,  1.  Mid-  Middle 
dieburg,  the  capital  of  the  whole  province-,  loburgci,y- 
named,  it  is  laid,  from  it’s  fituation  in  the  middle 
of  the  ifland.  It  lies  in  the  latitude  of  fifty-one 
degrees  forty  minutes,  forty  miles  fouth-weft  of 


weft  of  Edam  the  country  about  this  place  and 
Edam  was  formerly  a  lake,  which  having  been 
drained,  makes  a  pleafant  fruitful  country,  that 
goes  by  the  name  of  Purmerendt ,  and  to  the 
fouthward  of  this  lies  the  Beemfter,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  which  was  formerly  a  lake,  but  now  a 
fine  country,  containing  feven  or  eight  thoufand 
acres  of  ground.  Of  the  like  kind  are  the  Wor¬ 
mier,  which  lies  ftill  further  fouthward  ;  the 
Schermer  and  the  Huygen  Waert  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  the  Beemfter  ;  as  alfo  the  Zype,  the  moft 
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northerly  part  of  this  province,  the  lea  being  kept  Rotterdam,  and  as  many  of  Breda,  and  twenty 
out  by  a  vaft  mole  formed  by  beams  of  timber  five  north-eaft  of  Bruges.  The  city  is  large  and 
driven  into  the  ground,  and  the  fpaces  filled  up  populous,  and  abounds  in  wealthy  merchants  :  a 
with  huge  ftones  and  cement.  canal  has  been  cut  from  an  arm  of  the  fea  to  the 

Between  the  ocean  and  the  Zuider-fea  lie  the  city,  whereby  they  bring  merchant  fhips  into  the 
iflands  above  mentioned  to  belong  to  North  EIol-  middle  of  the  town.  The  ftreets  are  broad  and 
land  ;  and  firft,  the  Texel,  a  fruitful  illand,  a-  well-paved  -,  the  publick  buildings  magnificent, 
bout  fix  miles  long,  and  five  broad,  lying  a  little  particularly  the  ftadthoufe  and  churches,  of  which 
to  the  northward  of  the  continent  of  Holland,  laft  there  are  no  lefs  than  twenty  ;  that  called  the 
between  which  and  this  ifland  is  one  of  the  prin-  New  Church,  admired  for  it’s  beauty,  is  of 
cipal  paflages  out  of  the  Zuider-fea  into  the  O- 
cean  :  the  chief  town  is  Burch,  fituate  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  ifland,  ftrongly  fortified  and  gari- 
foned  ;  the  natives  apply  themfelves  pretty  much 
to  the  herring  fifhery.  To  the  northward  of  the 
Texel  lies  the  Vlie,  or  Flie  ifland,  nine  miles 
long,  and  two  broad  ;  and  north-eaft  of  this  the 
ifland  of  Schelling,  in  which  was  a  village  con¬ 
taining  about  a  thoufand  houfes,  burnt  by  Sir 


an 


o&ogonal  figure,  and  has  a  noble  cupola  over  it; 
the  whole  town  is  furrounded  with  a  wall,  a 
moat,  and  other  fortifications.  King  Philip  II. 
made  it  a  Bifhop’s  See  in  the  fifteenth  century  : 
but  the  Dutch  malecontents  foon  after  gaining 
the  pofleffion  of  it,  converted  the  palace  to  fecular 
ufes,  and  fequeftered  the  revenues,  as  they  did  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  Provinces  where  bifhop- 
ricks  were  eftablifhed.  2.  Rammekins,  or  Ze- Ramme- 


Robert  Holmes,  who  commanded  an  Eng-  burg,  a  fortrefs,  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
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lifh  fquadron  in  the  Dutch  war,  with  near  an 
hundred  fail  of  merchant  fhips.  Thefe  iflands, 
and  lome  banks  of  fand  that  lie  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Zuider-fea,  a  little  break  the  fury  of  the 
Ocean  when  the  wind  fits  north-weft,  or  the 
whole  province  of  Holland  would  be  very  much 
in  danger  of  being  laid  under  water  every  ftorm 
that  happens  from  that  quarter.  The  Wierrings 
are  feveral  fmall  iflands  which  lie  in  the  Zuider- 
fea  within  the  Texel  -,  to  the  eaftward  of  which 
lies  the  ifland  of  Vieringen  or  Wieringen.  The 
EyerJand.  ifland  of  Eyerland  lies  between  the  iflands  of  the 
Texel  and  the  Flie,  but  of  thefe  I  meet  with  no¬ 
thing  particular.  I  fhall  only  add  that  there  is  a 
tolerable  harbour  in  the  Texel,  and  another  in 
the  Flie,  in  the  firft  of  which  the  fhips  bound 
to  the  fouthward  ufually  rendezvous,  and  in  the 
latter  thofe  bound  to  the  north  ;  and  when  the 
homeward  bound  vefiels  can  recover  either  of . 
thefe  ports,  they  look  upon  themfelves  to  be  fe- 
cure  from  the  enemy. 

Zealand,  the  fecond  of  the  feven  provinces  I 
propofed  todeferibe,  confifts  of  feveral  iflands,  and 
is  held  to  have  obtained  the  name  Zealand,  or  ra¬ 
ther  Sealand,  from  the  Danes  when  they  over-run 
this  part  of  the  world,  as  refembling  fome  iflands 
of  their  own  country  furrounded  in  like  manner 
by  the  lea,  and  carrying  the  name  of  Zealand. 
of0T’P°hfed  ^anc^s  which  compofe  this  province  are  eight 
iflands. 1  *n  number,  four  whereof  are  faid  to  belong  to  the 


Zealand 

Province. 


bour  of  Middleburg,  and  three  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
it,  once  a  confiderable  town,  and  one  of  thole 
cautionary  places  delivered  up  to  Queen  El  1- 
z  a  Beth;  at  prefent  an  inconfiderable  village. 

3.  Flulhing,-  or  Vliflingen,  fituate  in  the  moft  fou-  Flufhing. 
therly  part  of  the  ifland,  five  miles  fouth  of  Mid¬ 
dleburg,  a  confiderable  city,  and  a  place  of  great 
trade,  having  a  good  harbour,  and  fortifications 
for  it’s  defence.  This  was  another  of  the  cautio¬ 
nary  towns  delivered  to  Queen  Elizabeth  by 
the  Dutch  as  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity,  and  a  fe 
curity  for  the  money  Ihe  had  advanced  them  to 
refift  the  Spaniard.  4.  Ter  Vere,  three  miles  Ter  Vere. 
north  of  Middleburg,  a  fortified  town,  and  a  good 
harbour  ;  but  lies  pretty  much  expofed  to  inun¬ 
dations.  5.  Armuyden,  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  Armuy-. 
the  river  which  comes  from  Middleburg,  and  «kn. 
two  miles  eaft  of  it.  It  had  once  a  good  har¬ 
bour,  and  was  a  place  of  trade,  but  the  harbour 
being  cboaked  up,  it  is  but  an  inconfiderable  town 
at  prefent.  The  ifland  of  South  Bevelandt  lies  to  South 
the  eaftward  of  Walcheren,  and  is  the  largeft  of  Bevelandt 
the  Zealand  iflands;  being  about  fifteen  miles  11  ana' 
long,  and  feven  or  eight  broad,  and  was  much 
larger  till  part  of  it,  in  the  year  1532,  was  laid 
under  water  by  an  inundation.  The  only  town 
of  any  confequence  in  it  is,  4.  Ter  Goes,  on  Ter  Goes, 
the  north  part  of  the  ifland,  twelve  miles  eaft  of 
Middleburg,  and  fifteen  weft  of  Bergen  op  Zoom. 

There  are  betides  above  thirty  villages,  and  feve¬ 
ral 
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ral  Gentlemen’s  feats.  The  ifland  of  Wolferdyke 
lies  between  North  and  South  Bevelandt  ;  and  is 
about  five  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth  ; 
having  at  prefentonly  three  or  four  villages  upon 
it,  great  part  of  it  has  been  laid  under  water  by 
inundations.  To  the  northward  of  Wolferdyke 
lies  North  Bevelandt  ;  about  five  miles  in  length, 
and  two  in  breadth,  great  part  whereof  all'o  has 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  fwallowed  up  by  the  fea, 
before  which  the  country  was  fo  pleafant,  that  it 
was  called  the  garden  of  Zealand.  There  is  no 
town  of  any  note  upon  it  at  prefent.  To  the 
northward  of  North  Bevelandt  lies  the  ifland  of 
Schowen,  the  largeft  of  thofe  on  the  fide  of  the 
Eaftern  Scheld  ;  being  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and 
fix  in  breadth,  and  was  much  larger  till  worn  a- 
way  by  inundations ;  the  chief  town  whereof  is, 
5.  Zirickzee,  faid  to  be  the  molt  ancient  in  Zea¬ 
land,  fituate  cm  the  channel  which  divides  Scho¬ 
wen  from  Duvell,  and  fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of 
Middleburg.  It  has  a  tolerable  harbour,  and  is 
a  place  of  lome  trade.  6.  Browerlhaven,  fituate 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  ifland,  five  miles  north 
of  Zirickzee  •,  the  natives  whereof  fubfift  chiefly 
by  fifhing  and  hufbandry.  7.  Bommenee,  two 
miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Browerlhaven,  over-againft 
Goree,  efteemed  a  ftrong  fortrefs.  To  the  eaft¬ 
ward  of  Schowen  lies  Duvelland,  feparated  from 
it  by  a  very  narrow  ftream  ;  there  are  feveral  vil¬ 
lages  upon  it,  the  chief  whereof  is  of  the  fame 
name  with  the  ifland,  but  not  one  confiderable  town. 
The  ifland  of  Tolen  is  feparated  from  Brabant  by 
a  very  narrow  channel,  called  Het  Slaeck  ;  being 
about  fix  miles  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth  : 
the  chief  town  whereof  is  Tolen,  efteemed  a 
ftrong  fortrefs,  fituate  four  miles  north- weft  of 
Bergen  op  Zoom,  and  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Zirickzee.  The  fmall  ifland  of  Orefand  lies  be¬ 
tween  Schowen,  and  North  Bevelandt,  and  has 
fome  villages  upon  it,  but  no  town  of  any  note. 

Thefe  iflands  of  Zealand  were  anciently  fubje<5t 
to  the  Earls  of  Holland,  and  afterwards  to  the 
houfes  of  Burgundy  and  Auftria  •,  but  enjoyed  very 
ample  privileges  all  that  time  till  Philip  II.  in-' 
vaded  their  rights,  which  occafioned  the  civil  war 
above-mentioned,  and  Flulhing  was  the  next  town 
to  the  Briel  which  was  feized  by  the  Sea-Geufes, 
or  malecontents  upon  the  coaft.  The  land,  as 
has  been  intimated  already,  is  very  low  in  all 
thefe  iflands,  and  fubjed  to  inundations,  which  puts 
the  inhabitants  to  vaft  expences  in  repairing  their 
banks.  Their  low  fituation  and  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  fea  occafions  alfo  an  unwholefom 
air ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  country  is  ge¬ 
nerally  fruitful,  abounding  in  good  corn  and  paf- 
ture  grounds,  and  the  natives  many  of  them  be¬ 
ing  employed  in  the  filheries,  and  other  branches 
of  foreign  trade,  are  a  wealthy  and  flourilhing 
people,  though  they  have  fcarce  any  manufactures 
among  them. 

The  third  of  the  United  Provinces  I  propofe  to 
treat  of  is  Friefland  :  bounded  by  the  Ocean  on 
the  north,  by  the  province  of  Groningen  on  the 
eaft,  by  the  province  of  Overyflel,  and  part  of 
the  Zuider-fea  towards  the  fouth,  and  by  other 
part  of  the  Zuider-fea  towards  the  weft.  This 
was  the  country  of  the  ancient  Frizons,  and  for¬ 
merly,  ’tis  faid,  lay  contiguous  to  North  Holland, 
(fometimes  called  Weft  Friefland)  from  which  it 
is  now  feparated  by  the  Zuider-fea,  formed  not 
many  years  fince  by  an  extraordinary  inundation. 
Groningen  with  Eaft  Friefland,  or  the  county  of 
Embden,  was  alfo  part  of  the  county  of  the  an¬ 


cient  Frizons  j  and  fome  affirm  that  it  was  ftill 
of  a  larger  extent,  but  the  prefent  bounds  of  this 
province  are  as  above  defcribed  :  extending  about 
forty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
twenty-five  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  is 
ufually  fubdivided  into  Weftergo,  Oftergo,  and  Subdivi- 
Seven  Wolden.  In  Weftergo,  or  the  weftern  f10n* 
part  of  it,  are  the  towns  of  Franeker,  Harlingen,  chief1 
Bolfwaert,  Sneek,  Worcum  and  Staveren.  In  towns. 
Oftergo,  or  the  north-eaft  part  of  it,  are  the 
towns  [of  Leuwarden  and  Dockum,  and  in  Se¬ 
ven  Wolden,  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  country, 
a  barren  foil,  and  meanly  inhabited,  is  only  the 
town  of  Sloot,  befides  villages. 

1.  Franeker,  Franequera ,  fituate  in  fifty-three  Franeker 
degrees  ten  minutes  north  latitude,  four  miles  to  cit.v- 
the  eaftward  of  the  Zuider-fea,  and  eight  to  the 
weftward  of  Leuwarden,  a  little  handfom  city, 

and  a  place  of  fome  trade.  Here  a  univerfity 
was  founded  by  the  States  in  the  year  1 5S5,  and 
well  endowed  out  of  the  abby-lands  which  were 
fequeftered  about  that  time. 

2.  Harlingen,  fituate  on  the  Zuider-fea,  five  Hnrlin- 
miles  weft  of  Franeker,  it  has  a  pretty  good  har-  &cn- 
bour  for  fmall  velfels,  and  carries  on  a  trade  to 
Norway.  The  place  is  fortified,  and  naturally 
ftrong,  the  country  about  it  being  eafily  laid  un¬ 
der  water  in  cafes  of  neceffity. 

3.  Leuwarden,  a  fortified  town,  eight  miles  hemvar- 
to  the  eaftward  of  Franeker,  the  beft  city  of  the  den' 
province  in  all  refpe&s,  and  the  refidence  of  the 
Stadtholder  and  fovereign  council.  It  is  a  place 

of  trade,  and  admired  for  it’s  fine  buildings,  it’s 
handfom  ftreets  and  bridges,  and  the  pleafant  gar¬ 
dens  about  it. 

4.  Doccum,  fituate  ten  miles  north-eaft  ofCoccum, 
Leuwarden,  in  a  fruitful  country,  a  place  of  fome 
ftrength,  and  tolerably  well  built  ;  moft  taken 
notice  of  for  a  fine  bridge,  under  which  veffels 

may  pafs  with  their  mails  up. 

5.  Sloot,  or  Sloten,  fituate  upon  a  navigable  Sloot. 
canal  ;  a  league  from  the  Zuider-fea,  nine  miles 
north-eaft  of  Staveren.  It  has  but  one  church, 
and  no  other  building  of  any  note,  but  the  Stadt- 
houfe. 

6.  Bolfwaert,  formerly  one  of  the  Hans-Towns,  Bolfwaert. 
about  feven  miles  fouth  of  Franeker.  It’s  harbour 

at  prefent  is  choaked  up,  but  carries  on  a  trade 
however  in  fmall  veffels  along  their  canals. 

7.  Staveren,  fituate  on  the  Zuider-fea  on  the  Staveren. 
fouth-weft  point  of  Friefland,  four  leagues  north- 

eaft  of  Medenblick  in  North  Holland.  It  had 
formerly  a  good  harbour,  and  a  brifk  trade,  and 
was  the  third  of  the  Hans-Towns,  more  anci¬ 
ently  the  capital  city,  and  refidence  of  the  Kings 
of  the  Frizons  ;  but  the  harbour  being  choaked 
up,  it  is  fallen  to  decay,  and  but  an  inconfiderable 
town  at  prefent. 

The  iflands  of  Ameland  and  Schiermonikooge  iflands  of 
lie  in  the  Ocean  to  the  north  of  Friefland,  and  Friefland. 
both  belong  to  this  province  •,  but  here  are  only 
feven  or  eight  villages  which  do  not  feem  to  merit 
a  defcription. 

The  air  of  Friefland  is  cold,  but  more  healthful 
than  the  fouthern  provinces,  and  though  the  land 
lies  under  water  great  part  of  the  winter,  info- 
much,  that  they  are  forced  to  go  from  town  to 
town  by  banks  and  caufeways,  it  is  all  driven  out 
either  by  art  or  the  hot  weather  which  fucceeds, 
and  there  appears  to  be  a  great  deal  of  good  arable 
and  pafture  in  the  fummer  feafon.  Their  beft, 
and  almoft  only  firing  is  turf,  which  burns  as 
white,  and  gives  as  good  a  heat  as  wood  :  thefe 
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turf  meadows  being  mixed  with  a  bituminous  mat¬ 
ter,  have,  as  hiftory  relates,  taken  fire  at  certain 
times,  and  burnt  up  the  country  for  feveral  leagues, 
till  a  (top  has  been  put  to  the  conflagration  by 
fome  lakes  or  rivers  which  happened  to  interpofe 
and  extinguifh  it.  The  natives  of  this  province, 
it  is  obferved,  are  martially  inclined  and  choofe 
to  follow  the  camp  rather  than  apply  themlelves 
to  trade.  Their  nobility  and  gentry  avoid  match¬ 
ing  into  the  families  of  merchants,  or  mechanicks, 
and  delight  in  rich  clothes  and  equipages  much 
more  than  their  fouthern  neighbours.  In  their 
faflbions  they  follow  the  mode  of  France,  and  in 
drinking  the  Germans,  good  fellowfhip  prevails. 

The  fourth  province  I  fhall  defcribe,  is  that 
of  Groningen  and  the  Omlands;  which  is  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  Ocean  on  the  north  •,  by  the  rivers  Ems 
and  the  Dollart  Bay,  which  feparates  it  from 
Embden,  or  Eaft  Friefland,  in  Germany,  on  the 
eaft ;  by  the  province  of.Overyflel  on  the  fouth  •, 
and  by, Dutch  or  Weft  Friefland,  the  province 
laft  defcribed,  towards  the  weft :  extending  up¬ 
wards  of  thirty  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  twenty  miles  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  is  ufually  divided  into  Groningen  Proper  and 
the  Omlands.  In  the  former  of  which  the  chief 
towns  are  Groningen  and  Winfcheten  ;  and  in 
the  Omlands,  Dam. 

Groningen,  formerly  one  of  the  Hans-Towns, 
fituate  on  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  Aha 
and  Hunefus,  in  the  latitude  of  fifty-three  de¬ 
grees  odd  minutes,  thirty  miles  to  the  eaft- ward  of 
Leuwarden,  and  twenty  fouth- weft  of  Embden  ;  a 
fortified  town,  about  two  miles  in  circumference  ; 
and  befides  the  rivers  above-mentioned,  it  is  wa¬ 
tered  with  feveral  artificial  canals,  by  which  it  has 
a  communication  with  the  river  Ems,  the  Ocean, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  by  means  where¬ 
of  they  carry  on  a  brifk  trade  to  Germany,  &c. 
They  have  two  or  three  fpacious  market-places, 
and  about  feven  and  twenty  handfom  ftreets; 
and  formerly  there  were  twelve  churches  in  the 
place,  but  the  Dutch  have  converted  nine  of  them 
to  fecular  purpofes.  All  the  ground  within  the 
walls  is  not  built  upon,  but  there  are  feveral  large 
gardens  and  orchards  belonging  to  the  principal 
citizens,  which  with  the  canals  render  it  a  plea- 
fant  town  in  fummer. 

Dam  city.  2.  Dam,  the  capital  of  the  Omlands,  twelve 
miles  north-eaft  of  Groningen,  fituate  on  the  ca¬ 
nal  called  the  Dampfter  Diep,  three  miles  weft  of 
the  river  Ems ;  a  large  well-built  town,  but  with¬ 
out  walls,  the  States  of  Groningen  being  jealous 
of  the  Omlanders,  who  fometimes  difpute  their 
authority,  and  pretend  to  an  independency.  3. 
Winfcho-  Winfchoten,  a  fortrefs,  fituate  between  the  Dol- 
,ten.  lart  Bay  and  an  impaflfable  morafs,  which  com¬ 
mands  one  of  the  pafles  out  of  Eaft  Friefland  into 
the  United  Provinces  •,  is  feventeen  miles  eaft  of 
Groningen,  and  twelve  fouth  of  Dam  :  there  are 
alfo  the  Billingworder  Schans,  and  the  Bourtanger 
Fort,  with  feveral  others  which  lie  upon  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  and  fecure  the  United  Provinces  againft  any 
attacks  on  the  fide  of  Germany  :  and  indeed  the 
Dutch  are  in  a  manner  matters  of  Emben  in  Eaft- 
Friefland,  that  city  having  put  it  felf  under  their 
protection,  and  admitted  a  garifon  of  the  States 
troops.  The  foil  of  this  province  is  generally 
barren,  and  the  air  fharp,  but  more  healthful 
than  that  of  the  fouthern  provinces. 

Overyflel  The  fifth  province  of  the  United  Netherlands 
province,  which  I  am  to  defcribe,  is,  that  of  Overyflel,  fo 
named  from  it’s  fituation  beyond  the  river  Yflel : 


this  province  is  bounded  by  Groningen  and  Frief-  C  HA  P. 
land  towards  the  north  ;  by  the  bilhoprick  of  Mun-  ***• 
fter  in  Germany  on  the  eaft ;  by  Guelderland  and 
Zutphen  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Zuider-fea  on 
the  weft ;  extending  near  fixty  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  forty  in  breadth  from 
eaft  to  weft ;  and  is  ufually  divided  into  three 
parts,  viz.  IlelandtorSallandt,  Twente,  and  Drent.  Subdivifi* 
Of  which,  1.  Ifelandt,  lies  about  the  river  Yflel ;  on- 
the  chief  towns  whereof  are  Deventer,  Swoll, 

Campen  and  Haflelt.  2.  Twente,  which  lies  to 
the  eaftward  of  Sallandt,  on  the  confines  of  Mun- 
fter ;  the  chief  towns  whereof  are  Oldenfael,  Ot-  Chief 
merfan  and  Enfcheden.  3.  Drent,  the  molt  nor-  towns, 
therly  part  of  Overyflel ;  the  chief  towns  where¬ 
of  are  Coverden,  Mepple,  Vollenhoven,  Steen- 
wick,  Swarte  Sluice  and  Blockzyl. 

1.  Deventer,  or  Da  venter,  fituate  on  the  river  Deventer. 
Yflel,  feven  miles  north  of  Zutphen,  and  thirty 
to  the  eaftward  of  Amersfort,  a  large  populous  ci¬ 
ty,  elegantly  built,  and  well  fortified,  formerly 
an  Imperial  city,  and  one  of  the  Hans-Towns, 
and  (till  a  place  of  good  trade.  The  inhabitants 
are  many  of  them  noblemen  and  perfons  of  di- 
ftin&ion.  There  were  in  it  formerly  ten  or  twelve 
churches,  which  the  States  fince  their  being  ma¬ 
tters  of  it  have  reduced  to  three.:  Philip  II  al¬ 
fo  made  it  a  Bifhop’s  See  in  the  year  1559 ;  but 
the  Dutch  abolifhed  the  bilhoprick  and  iequeftred 
the  revenues  in  1580.  The  molt  remarkable 
ftrudture  here  is  the  tower  of  Noremberg  of  a 
round  figure,  built  with  brick  and-ftone,  the 
walls  feventeen  feet  thick,  and  of  fuch  large  di- 
menfions,  it  is  faid,  as  to  require  a  garifon  of  fe¬ 
veral  thoufand  men  to  defend  it.  2.  Swoll,  ofZvvol!. 
Zwoll,  fituate  between  the  two  rivers  Yflel  and 
Vecht,  eighteen  miles  north  of  Daventer.  Another 
river  runs  through  the  town,  by  which*  the  tide 
brings  up  veflelsfrom  the  Zuider-fea,  and  makes 
it  a  place  of  tolerable  trade.  The  fortifications 
which  furround  the  town  are  well  planted  with 
trees,  the  ftreets  regular,  and  the  buildings  good,  all 
which  contribute  to  make  it  a  very  defirable  place. 

3.  Campen,  pleafantly  fituated  near  the  Zuider- Campen. 
fea  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Yflel,  eighteen 
miles  weft  of  Swoll,  a  large  well  built  city,  in 
which  the  publick  buildings,  fuch  as  the  Stadt- 
houfe,  the  churches,  and  the  cuflom  houfe,  are 
faid  to  have  an  air  of  magnificence;  but  the 
trade  of  the  town  is  much  diminilhed  fince  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Yflel  has  been  choaked  up 
with  fand.  3.  Coverden,  the  capital  of  the  di-  Coverden. 
ftridl  of  Drente,  fituate  on  the  confines  of  Ben- 
theim  in  Germany,  thirty  miles  to  the  eaftward 
of  Swoll,  a  fortrefs  ftrong  by  nature  as  well  as 
art,  fituate  in  an  unpaflable  morafs,  and  as  it  com¬ 
mands  a  pafs  out  of  Munftcr  in  Germany  into 
Groningen  and  Friefland,  is  a  place  of  great  im¬ 
portance. 

The  next  province  we  come  to  is  that  of  Guel- Gueyer, 
derland,  formerly  divided  into  Dutch  Guelderland  land 
and  Spanifh  Guelderland  ;  but  by  the  late  treaty  province. 
of  peace  a  partition  was  made  of  the  Spanifli 
Guelderland  between  the  Emperor,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  King  of  Pruflia,  of  which  I  fhall  give  a 
particular  relation  after  I  havedeferibed  that  part  of 
the  province  formerly  called  Dutch  Guelderland. 

Dutch  Guelderland,  of  which  the  country  of  Dutch 
Zutphen  is  deemed  a  part,  is  bounded  by  the  Guelder- 
Zuider-fea  and  the  province  of  Overyflel  on  the  Iand- 
north,  by  the  bifhoprick  of  Munfter  on  the  eaft, 
by  Brabant  and  the  duchy  of  Cleve  towards  the 
lbuth,  and  by  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  U- 
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C  II  A  P.  trecht  towards  the  wed,  extending  about  fifty 
HI-  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  is  not 
'  v  *  much  lefs  in  breadth  from  ead  to  wed,  being  u- 
Subdivifi-  fbally  fubdivided  into  three  leffer  parts  or  diftri&s, 
on  and  viz.  the  Veluwe,  the  Betuwe  or  Becawe,  ancient- 
chief  ly  Batavia,  and  the  county  of  Zutphen. 

The^e  i.  The  Veluwe  is  the  northern  part  of  this  pro¬ 
vince,  and  fituate  between  the  Zuider-fea,  the  Yl- 
fel,  and  the  Rhine,  in  which  the  principal  towns 
are  Arnheim,  Wageninge,  Harderwick,  Hattem, 
and  Elberg.  2.  The  Betuwe  is  almod  encom- 
paffed  by  the  rivers  Rhine,  Leek,  Maes,  and 
Meruwe,  in  which  didrid  the  principal  towns 
are  Nimeguen,  Tiel,  Schenckenfchans,  Bommel, 
Zutphen  Buren,  and  Cuylenburg.  3.  The  county  of  Zut- 
county,  phen,  bounded  by  the  province  of  Overyffel  on 
the  north  ;  by  the  river  Yffd,  which  feparates  it 
from  the  Veluwe,  towards  the  wed  ;  by  the  duchy 
of  Cleve  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  bifhoprick  of 
Munderon  the  ead ;  extends  about  thirty  miles 
in  length  from  ead  to  wed,  and  twenty  four  in 
breadth  from  north  to  fouth,  in  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  are  Zutphen,  Doefburg,  Groll,  and 
Brevcort. 

Arnheim  I*  Arnheim,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  about  thirty  miles  fouth  of  the 
Zuider-fea,  and  ten  to  the  northward  of  Nime¬ 
guen  ;  a  large  fortified  town,  anciently  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  Dukes  of  Guelder.  The  air  is  more 
healthful  here  than  in  mod  of  the  provinces  we 
have  paded  through  •,  for  here  they  begin  to  get 
out  of  that  mooriih  foil,  which  is  too  common 
in  the  maritime  provinces,  and  afeend  the  hills, 
efpecially  on  the  fide  of  the  Veluwe,  which  occa- 
fions  it  to  be  inhabited  by  people  of  the  bed  qua¬ 
lity.  The  buildings  alfo  are  neat  and  elegant, 
which  makes  it  in  every  refpedt  a  very  defirable 
place.  The  church  of  St.  Eus  e  b  i u  s  is  taken 
notice  of  by  travellers  as  a  handfom  drudlure ; 
but  there  were  many  more  churches  as  well  as 
monaderies  in  this  city,  while  it  remained  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Spaniard,  which  are  now 
run  to  ruin,  or  converted  to  fecular  ufes.  How¬ 
ever,  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Dutch 
have  in  this,  and  mod  of  their  cities,  eredled  fe- 
Palaces  of  veral  fine  hofpitals  in  the  room  of  them.  Ten 
Dieren  miles  north-ead  of  Arnheim  dands  the  palace  of 
and  Loo.  £)ieren?  belonging  to  the  late  King  William; 
and  about  feven  miles  further  northward,  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  Loo,  fituate  in  the  middle  of  the  Veluwe, 
in  a  healthful  air,  the  country  about  it  abounding 
with  all  manner  of  game:  this  therefore  was  the 
favourite  place  of  that  Prince,  and  his  ufual  re- 
fidence  when  affairs  of  date  would  permit  him 
to  retire.  The  gardens  are  much  admired  for 
their  fine  walks,  grotto’s,  fountains  and  cafcades, 
and  whatever  may  render  fuch  a  retreat  defirable. 
Harder-  2*  Harderwick,  fituate  on  the  coads  of  the  Zui- 
vick.  der-fea,  thirty  miles  north  of  Arnheim,  a  well-built 
town,  and  a  univerfity  erefted  in  the  year  1648, 
by  the  dates  of  this  province.  The  Redtor,  who 
is  the  chief  magidrate  of  the  place,  is  chofen  an¬ 
nually  by  fix  Curators.  The  great  church  of  St. 
Mary’s  is  faid  to  be  a  magnificent  drudture,  but 
I  don’t  find  any  other  publick  buildings  taken  no¬ 
tice  of.  The  French  half  ruined  the  place  when 
they  invaded  the  United  Provinces  anno  1672, 
and  the  Zuider-fea  daily  encroaches  upon  it,  fo 
that  it  is  now  in  a  very  declining  condition.  3. 
Nime-  Nimeguen,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  river  Waal, 
guen.  (a  branch  of  the  Rhine)  ten  miles  fouth  of  Arn¬ 
heim;  eight  north  of  Grave;  and  twelve  to  the 
weitward  of  Schenckenfchans ;  a  large  populous 
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city,  built  in  form  of  a  credent  on  five  fmall  c  H  A  p‘ 
hills,  by  the  river  fide.  The  dreets  are  wide,  the  j 

houfes  neatly  built,  and  there  are  dill  ten  churches 
remaining  in  it,  of  which  that  of  St.  Stephen’s 
is  edeemed  a  very  handfom  drufture.  Here  are 
two  hofpitals  alfo  for  the  maintenance  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  poor  orphans,  two  others  for  ancient 
people,  one  for  lepers,  two  for  other  infirm  peo¬ 
ple,  and  one  for  lunaticks.  The  Stadthoufe 
is  a  magnificent  pile,  adorned  with  the  datues 
of  feveral  Emperors.  The  cadle  called  VaJck- 
hoff,  or  Waalhoff,  fignifying  a  palace  upon  the 
Waal,  was  anciently  efieemed  a  palace  of  great 
drength,  from  whence  there  is  one  of  the  lined 
prolpedfs  of  the  neighbouring  country  that  can 
be  imagined.  In  the  year  1608,  a  navigable  ca¬ 
nal  of  ten  miles  in  length  was  dug  from  hence 
to  Arnheim,  at  the  joint  charge  of  thofe  cities. 

Upon  the  French  invafion,  anno  1672,  this  city 
furrendered  to  them  after  a  fiege  of  fix  days,  and 
the  garifon  were  made  prifoners  of  war;  but 
the  French  abandoned  it  again  in  1674.  And 
here  afterwards  was  that  famous  treaty  of  peace 
negotiated  between  France  and  the  confederates 
in  the  years  1678  and  1679,  called  the  treaty 
of  Nimeguen.  4.  Schenckenfchans,  or  Schenk- Schenc- 
fconce,  fo  named  from  the  Engineer  Schenck,  who  kenfehans 
projected  this  important  fortrds ,  which  dands  on 
that  point  of  the  Betuwe  where  the  Rhine  divides 
itfelf  into  two  branches,  one  whereof  takes  the 
name  of  the  Waal,  and  the  other  retains  it’s  an¬ 
cient  name:  thus  fituated,  the  fort  commands 
both  thofe  rivers,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  paf- 
fes  between  Germany  and  the  United  Nether¬ 
lands.  5.  Tiel,  fituate  on  the  louth  fide  of  the  Tiel. 
Waal,  twelve  miles  wed  of  Nimeguen,  is  a  marfhy 
foil,  which  renders  it  very  unhealthful ;  but  the 
place  is  reafonably  drong,  and  the  capital  of  a 
didrifl  called  the  Tieler  Waert.  6.  Bommel,  Bommel. 
fituate  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Waal,  ten  miles 
to  the  wedward  of  Tiel,  a  pleafant  well-built 
city,  furrounded  with  good  fortifications  and  the 
capital  of  a  country  called  the  Bommel  Waert, 
which  is  an  ifiand  formed  by  the  Waal  and  the 
Maes,  about  twelve  miles  Jong  and  four  broad. 

On  the  wed  point  of  this  ifland  dands  the  cafile 
of  Lovedein,  and  on  the  ead  the  two  drong  Loveflein. 
fortreffes  of  Fort  St.  Andrew,  and  Fort  VoornFortSt- 
or  Naffau,  which  command  the  rivers  Maes  and 
Waal.  Thefe  are  the  chief  towns  of  the  Betuwe,  voorn. 
or  Batavia,  the  feat  of  the  ancient  Batavi,  fo  often  Batavia, 
mentioned  in  Roman  hidory,  who  according  to 
Tacitus,  defeended  from  the  tribe  or  nation 
of  the  Catti.  The  extent  of  ancient  Batavia  is 
fuppofedto  have  been  from  Rhinburg  in  the  du¬ 
chy  of  Cleve  to  Catwick  near  Leyden  on  the  coad 
of  Holland,  which  town  is  thought  to  have  de¬ 
rived  it’s  name  from  the  Catti .  Theprefent  Batavia, 
or  Betuwe,  extends  from  Schenckenfchans  in  the 
ead,  to  Worcum  in  the  the  wed,  being  a  tradl  of 
about  forty  miles  in  length;  but  the  greated 
breadth  from  Arnheim  on  the  Rhine  to  Grave  on 
the  Maes,  is  not  much  above  fixteen  miles. 

In  the  county  of  Zutphen,  the  third  fubdivi- 
fion  of  Guelderland,  the  chief  towns  are,  7.  Zut-  Zutphen 
phen,  or  South  Fen,  fuppofed  to  have  obtained  Clty- 
this  name  from  it’s  fituation,  when  the  Frizons 
were  maders  of  the  whole  country,  viz.  ofFriez- 
land,  Groningen,  &c.  as  well  as  of  the  provinces 
to  the  fouthward  of  them.  This  city  lies  on  the 
river  Yffel,  fifteen  miles  north-ead  of  Arnheim, 
and  twenty  four  miles  almod  north  ofNimeguen. 

The  river  Berkel  runs  through  the  middle  of  the 
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CHAP,  town  and  divides  it  into  two  parts,  called  the  old 
III.  and  new  town,  and  then  falls  into  the  YfTel,  over 
which  there  is  a  handfom  bridge,  befides  two 
others  which  join  the  old  and  new  town  toge¬ 
ther.  The  city  is  generally  well  built,  and  be¬ 
ing  in  a  good  air,  is  inhabited  by  people  of  con¬ 
dition.  The  admired  Sir  William  Sidney  was 
mortally  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Spaniards  near  this  place,  in  the  year  1586.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1672,  but  quitted  a- 
gain  two  years  after  ;  which  was  the  fortune  of 
molt  of  the  towns  of  this  province.  The  great 
church  dedicated  to  St.  P  e  t  e  r  is  a  noble  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  brazen  font  in  it  much  admired  for 
the  curious  workmanfhip.  Here  is  alfo  a  hand¬ 
fom  old  monument  of  Count  Otho  the  Third, 
who  by  fome  is  fuppofed  to  have  founded  this 
church.  There  is  (till  the  ruins  of  a  palace, 
which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  place, 
belonged  to  the  ancient  Counts  of  Zutphen,  and 
near  it  a  high  brick  tower  of  a  pyramidal  form, 
one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  to  the  city.  The 
monafteries  and  religious  houfes  which  were  for¬ 
merly  here,  are  part  of  them  demolifhed,  and  the 
reft  converted  into  hofpitals  or  other  fecular  ufes. 
Doefburg.  8.  Doefburg,  on  the  YfTel,  eight  miles  fouth  of 
Zutphen,  ftrongly  fituated  by  nature,  having  the 
river  on  one  fide  and  a  morafs  on  the  other,  and 
only  to  be  approached  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land, 
and  yet  was  furrendered  to  the  French  anno  1672, 
in  three  days,  who  demolilhed  the  fortifications 
when  they  quitted  it  the  next  year.  This  town 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  Drusus,  lying 
near  the  place  where  he  cut  the  channel  to  bring 
Groll.  the  Rhine  to  the  YfTel.  9.  Groll,  about  fixteen 
miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Doefburg,  another  con- 
fiderable  pafs  from  Germany  to  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  taken  by  the  Bifhop  of  Munfter  in  the  year 
1672,  but  yielded  to  the  States  again  not  long 
after.  The  air  of  Dutch  Guelderland,  as  hath 
been  intimated  already,  is  much  better  than  that  of 
the  maritime  provinces,  great  part  of  the  country 
being  a  gravelly  foil  and  heath  ground,  and  rifing 
graduallyinto  hills,  efpecially  theVeluwe.  Zutphen 
however  has  good  meadow  and  pafture  ground, 
where  great  herds  of  lean  black  cattle,  brought 
from  Denmark  and  the  north  of  Germany,  are 
fatted  for  the  market ;  and  other  parts  of  the 
province  yields  good  corn.  I  proceed  next  to  the 
defcription  of  that  part  of  the  country  till  lately 
denominated  Spanifh  Guelderland. 

Atiftrian  Thisdiftridt  lies  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  Dutch 
and  Prui-  Guelderland,  the  weftern  part  of  the  duchy  of 
fian  Guel-  Cleve  interpofing,  and  is  bounded  by  the  faid  duchy 
%*£  of  Cleve  towards  the  north,  by  part  of  the  fame 
merlySpa-  duchy  and  the  eledforateof  Cologne  on  the  eaft,  by 
nifh  Guel-  the  duchy  of  Juliers  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  bi- 
derland.  fhoprick  of  Liege  towards  the  weft  *,  extending  up¬ 
wards  of  thirty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  twenty  miles  in  breadth  where  broadeft,  but  in 
Chief  moft  places  much  lefs  :  the  chief  towns  whereof 
towns.  are  Guelder,  Ruremond,  Venlo,  Wachtendonck, 
Stralen  and  Stevenfwaert:  which,  with  the  refpedlive 
countries  dependent  on  them,  were  thus  parcelled 
out  by  the  laft  treaty  of  peace,  anno  1714  ;  viz. 
Partition  i  •  Flis  Imperial  Majefty  furrendered  to  the  King  of 
of  Spanifh  PrufTia  all  that  part  of  the  upper  quarter  of  Guel- 
Gueider-  derland  which  he  was  then  poflfefTed  of,  namely, 
land*  the  town  of  Guelder,  the  prefedture,  bailiwick 
and  lower  bailiwick  of  Guelder,  with  all  that  be¬ 
longs  to  it  and  depends  upon  it  *,  as  alfo  the  towns, 
bailiwicks,  and  lordlhips  of  Stralen,  Wachten- 
donck,  Midelaer,  Walbeck,  Aertfen,  Afferden 


and  Wiel,  together  with  Racy  and  Kieyn,  Kevel-  C  H  A  P. 
har,  with  their  appurtenances  ■,  the  ammanie  of  ***;  . 
Kriekenbeck,  and  it’s  appurtenances,  and  the  v 
county  of  Kefiel  and  it’s  appurtenances  and  depen¬ 
dencies,  except  only  Erkelin  with  it’s  appurtenan¬ 
ces  and  dependencies ;  to  be  enjoyed  by  his  Pruf- 
fian  Majefty,  his  heirs  and  fucceftors,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  particularly 
the  late  King  of  Spain  pofiefTed  them.  2.  His 
Imperial  Majefty  furrendered  to  their  High  Migh- 
tinefles  the  States  General,  for  ever  in  full  fove- 
reignty  and  propriety,  the  town  of  Venlo  in  the 
upper  quarter  of  Guelderland,  with  it’s  precindts 
and  jurifdidtion,  and  the  fort  of  St.  Michael  : 
alfo  the  fort  of  Stevenfwaert,  with  it’s  territory 
and  jurifdidtion,  and  as  much  land  as  was  necef- 
fary  to  augment  the  fortifications  on  this  fide  the 
Maes  :  and  his  Imperial  Majefty  promifed  never 
to  permit  any  fortifications  to  be  built  within  the 
diftance  of  half  a  league  from  the  old  fortrefs. 

His  Imperial  Majeity  alfo  yielded  up  to  their  High 
Mightineffes  the  ammanie  of  Montfort,  confift- 
ing  of  the  little  towns  of  Nieuftadt  and  Echt, 
with  the  villages  of  Oke  and  Lack,  Rooftern, 

Bracht,  Befel,  Belfeln,  Vlodorp,  Poftert,  Berg, 

Lin  and  Montfort,  to  be  poflfefTed  by  the  faid 
States-General  in  the  fame  manner  they  were  en¬ 
joyed  by  Charles  II.  of  Spain  ;  provided  always 
that  this  furrender  be  made  with  this  exprefs 
claufe,  that  the  ftatutes,  ancient  cuftoms  and  pri¬ 
vileges,  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  as  well  with  re- 
fpedt  to  magiftrates,  as  private  perfons  ;  the 
churches,  convents,  monafteries,  feminaries,  ho¬ 
fpitals,  and  other  publick  places,  with  their  ap¬ 
purtenances  and  dependencies ;  as  alfo  the  dioce- 
fan  rights  of  the  Bifhop  of  Ruremond,  and  gene¬ 
rally  all  that  concerns  the  rights,  liberties,  immu¬ 
nities,  fundtions,  ufages,  ceremonies,  and  the  ex- 
ercife  of  religion,  fhall  be  preferved  and  fubfift 
without  any  change  or  innovation,  diredtly  or 
indiredtly,  in  all  places  given  up  as  abovefaid, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  time  of  King 
Charles  II.  And  the  offices  of  magiftracy, 
or  policy,  fhall  be  given  to  none  but  fuch  as  are 
of  the  Roman  catholick  religion.  The  right  of 
collation  to  benefices,  which  has  been  hitherto  in 
the  Sovereign,  fhall  hereafter  belong  to  the  Bi¬ 
fhop  of  Ruremond,  on  condition  they  be  not  giv¬ 
en  to  perfons  obnoxious  to  the  States.  And  it  was 
further  agreed,  that  the  duties  of  import  and  export 
levied  along  the  Maes  fhould  not  be  encreafed 
or  abated  but  by  common  confent ;  of  which  du¬ 
ties  his  Imperial  Majefty  fhould  receive  thofe  paid 
at  Ruremond  and  Navaigne,  and  the  States  thofe 
to  be  paid  at  Venlo.  [A  like  claufe  as  to  the  reli¬ 
gion,  liberties,  and  privileges  of  the  natives  of 
thofe  countries,  made  over  to  the  King  of  Pruf- 
fia  in  Guelderland,  is  inferted  in  the  furrender 
of  them  by  his  Imperial  Majefty.]  As  to  the  ci¬ 
ty  of  Ruremond,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  country 
lately  called  the  Spanifh  Guelderland,  this  was 
left  to  his  Imperial  Majefty  to  poflefs,  in  the 
fame  manner  it  was  enjoyed  by  the  late  King  of 
Spain,  C  h  a  r  l  e  s  II.  It  remains  now  that  I 
give  fome  defcription  of  the  principal  towns  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  and,  1.  of  Ruremond,  or  Roer-  Ruremond 
mond,  fituate  on  the  confluence  of  the  Roer  and  to  the 
the  Maes,  about  thirty  miles  north-eaft  of  Maef-  Emperor, 
tricht,  and  twelve  to  the  fouthward  of  Venlo  ;  a 
large  populous  city,  well  fortified  and  elegantly 
built,  and  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  being  one  of  thofe 
eredted  by  Philip  II.  of  Spaing  a  little  before 
the  revolt  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  cathe- 
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CHAP,  dral  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghoft,  but  I  do  not 
Iir-  find  the  building  fo  much  admired  as  the  fine 
v  Carthufian  monaftery  here,  a  noble  fabrick,  and 

richly  endowed.  This  city  was  feized  with  the 
reft  of  the  Spanifh  Guelderland  by  the  French, 
on  the  death  of  the  late  King  Charles  of  Spain, 
but  taken  from  them  by  the  allies  in  the  year 
1702,  and  is  now  in  the  pofieffion  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror.  2.  Venlo,  fituate  on  the  Maes,  twelve  miles 
Venlo  to  north  of  Ruremond,  a  populous  trading  city,  and 
theDutch.  well  fortified,  taken  from  the  French  by  the  con¬ 
federates  in  the  year  1702  ;  and  by  the  laft  peace 
furrendered  to  the  States  General  by  the  Empe- 
Guelder  ror,  who  are  now  Sovereigns  of  it.  3.  Guelder, 
to  the  a  fmall  city,  ten  miles  north-eaft  of  Venlo,  fitu- 
p  In| of  ate  in  the  middle  of  a  morafs,  and  by  confequence 
ru  ld#  naturally  ftrong,  but  was  furrendered  to  the  con¬ 
federates  in  the  year  1703  ;  and  on  the  enfuing 
peace,  anno  1714,  was  yielded  by  the  Emperor  to 
the  King  of  Pruffia,  who  is  now  Sovereign  of  it. 
Wachten-  4.  Wachtendonck,  fituate  on  the  river  Niers,  in 
donck  to  a  niarfhy  foil,  efteemed  one  of  the  ftrongeft  towns 
Pruffia.  jn  tjie  province?  yielded  by  the  Emperor  alfo  to 
Stevcnf-  the  King  of  Pruffia  on  the  laft  peace.  5.  Ste- 
waert  to  venfwaert,  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  fituate  on  the  Maes, 
theDutch.  about  eight  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Ruremond, 
taken  from  the  French  by  the  confederates  in 
the  year  1 702,  and  yielded  by  the  Emperor  to 
the  Dutch,  who  are  now  Sovereigns  of  it. 

Utrecht  The  laft  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces  I  am 
province  to  defcribe,  is  that  of  Utrecht,  bounded  by  the 
and  city.  Zuider-fea  and  part  of  Holland  on  the  north,  by 
Guelderland  on  the  eaft,  by  other  parts  of  Guel¬ 
derland  towards  the  fouth,  and  by  Holland  on 
the  weft  ;  extending  about  twenty-five  miles  in 
length,  and  near  as  much  in  breadth  ;  the  chief 
towns  whereof  are,  1.  Utrecht,  the  ancient  An- 
tonina ,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  colony, 
pleafantly  fituated  on  the  channel  of  the  Old 
Rhine,  twenty  five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Amfter- 
dam,  and  about  as  many  north-eaft  of  Rotter¬ 
dam,  a  large,  populous,  and  well-built  city,  with 
canals  in  the  principal  ftreets  ;  and  as  it  ftands 
in  a  healthful  air,  is  much  reforted  to  by  perfons 
of  diftindlion,  who  have  fine  houfes  in  the  place. 
The  two  principal  canals  which  run  the  whole 
length  of  the  city,  are  the  Vaert,  and  the  New 
Gracht,  over  which  there  are  no  lefs  than  thirty- 
five  bridges  *,  the  buildings  on  the  banks  of  the 
New  Gracht  being  very  magnificent.  The  mar¬ 
ket-place  is  large,  and  feveral  handfom  ftreets 
centre  in  it  ;  and  without  the  town  are  beauti¬ 
ful  walks  of  trees,  to  which  the  Englifti  have 
given  the  name  of  the  Mall,  as  refembling  that 
in  St.  J  a  m  e  s’s  park  :  the  fortifications  are  not 
ftrong,  upon  which  account,  or  as  fome  infinuate 
a  much  worfe,  the  Magiftrates  furrendered  the 
city  to  the  French  without  ftriking  a  ftroke,  in 
the  year  1672.  They  kept  pofieffion  of  it  a  year 
and  half,  during  which  time  the  French  King 
had  prepared  materials  to  build  a  citadel,  but  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops,  that  defign 
was  laid  afide  ;  but  he  extorted  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  firft  from  the  inhabitants,  not- 
withftanding  their  ready  fubmiffion.  The  great 
church,  formerly  the  Cathedral,  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Martin,  and  has  a  tower  of  four  hundred 
and  fixty  fteps,  from  whence  there  is  a  noble  pro- 
fpeft  of  the  adjacent  country,  no  lefs  than  fifty 
walled  towns  appearing  at  once  in  view.  Their 
Univerficy,  at  firft  a  publick  fchool  only,  founded 
by  David  of  Burgundy,  Bifhop  of  Utrecht,  was 
in  the  year  1636  converted  into  a  Univerfity  by 
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the  States,  and  is  now  in  a  very  fiourifhing  con-  C  H  A  P. 
dition,  abundance  of  foreigners,  and  among  the  f 

reft  fome  Englifh,  reforting  hither  for  education  v 
and  degrees,  the  latter  being  more  eafily  obtained 
here  than  at  home  ;  but  a  Dutch  degree  does  not; 
feem  to  be  in  any  great  repute  at  prefent.  This 
Univerfity  is  entirely  fubjedt  to  the  magififar.es  of 
the  city,  and  has  very  few  privileges  to  boaft  of. 

The  ftudents  wear  their  ordinary  habits,  and  board 
in  the  town,  there  being  fcarce  any  endowed  col¬ 
leges  in  Holland  where  they  live  in  focieties,  and 
common  together,  as  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

2.  Amersfort,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  river  Amerf. 
Ems,  fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Utrecht,  and iort' 
feven  fouth  of  the  Zuider-fea,  about  three  miles 

in  circumference.  It  ftands  in  a  fruitful  country, 
abounding  in  corn  and  pafture  grounds,  hufban- 
dry  being  the  principal  employment  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  town  is  large  and  populous,  and 
furrounded  by  a  wall,  but  the  fortifications  are 
not  confiderable  the  private  buildings  are  regu¬ 
lar  and  handfom,  and  their  churches  and  hofpi- 
tals  no  mean  ftrudtures.  To  the  fouthward  of 
Amersford  ftands  Soefdyke,  a  hunting  feat  of  the 
late  King  William’s,  in  a  country  abounding 
with  game,  the  foreft  where  the  palace  ftands  be¬ 
ing  near  ten  miles  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth. 

3.  Wyck  de  Duefterde,  the  Duroftadium  Bata-  Wyck  <fe 
vorum  of  the  Romans,  fituate  at  the  coniiuence  of  Duefterde. 
the  Leek  and  the  middle  channel  of  the  Rhine, 
twelve  miles  fouth  of  Amersfort  ;  a  little  town, 
pleafantly  fituated  and  well  built,  and  furrounded 

with  a  wall,  but  retains  little  of  it’s  ancient  gran¬ 
deur.  4.  Rhenen,  another  ancient  walled  town,  Rhenen. 
fituate  on  the  Rhine,  fifteen  miles  to  the  fouth 
of  Amersfort,  which  has  fcarce  any  thing  in  it 
that  merits  a  particular  defeription  at  this  day. 

5.  Montfort,  a  little  well-built  town,  eight  miles  Montfort. 
to  the  weftward  of  Utrecht,  capital  of  a  fmall 
territory  in  which  it  ftands,  and  defended  by  a 
wall  and  other  fortifications,  but  of  no  great 
ftrength. 

The  province  of  Utrecht  is  one  of  the  moft 
pleafant  and  healthful  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
for  here  they  may  be  faid  to  tread  upon  firm 
ground,  whereas  the  maritime  provinces  are  al- 
moft  all  quagmire  and  bog,  made  habitable  by  in¬ 
credible  labour  and  expence.  This  province  was 
entirely  under  the  dominion  of  the  French,  in  the 
years  1672  and  1673.  Lewis  XIV.  keeping  his 
court  in  the  capital  city  but  the  Germans  com¬ 
ing  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Dutch,  he  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  his  garifons  from  moft  of  the  towns 
he  had  taken,  and  retire  to  defend  his  own  frontiers. 

As  to  the  buildings  in  the  United  Provinces,  Buildings 
they  are  for  the  moft  part  of  brick,  and  differ  of  the 
but  little  from  thofe  in  Britain  ;  only  ’tis  obferved  United 
that  the  ground-floor  is  ufually  of  the  largeft  di-  l0Vinces' 
menfions,  and  every  ftory,  in  proportion  to  it’s 
height,  grows  lefs  and  lefs-,  the  reafon  whereof  may 
be,  that  their  foundations  ftanding  often  upon  a 
marfhy  foil,  will  not  bear  a  very  weighty  roof.  It 
is  obferved  alfo,  that  their  kitchens,  and  moft  or¬ 
dinary  rooms,  are  frequently  lined  or  wainfeotted, 
if  I  may  ufe  the  phrafe,  with  white  Dutch  tiles, 
which  make  them  look  exceeding  neat.  Then- 
other  rooms  they  choofe  rather  to  adorn  with  pic¬ 
tures  than  hangings,  and  their  paintings  arc  not 
bad.  Stoves  are  ufed  in  many  houles  inftead  of 
chimneys,  where  a  man  may  be  as  hot  as  in  a  bag¬ 
nio  in  the  coldeft  weather  without  feeing  a  fire. 

Their  ordinary  lodging  is  in  many  places  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ours,  for  inftead  of  beds  they  have 

little 
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CHAP,  little  cabins  or  cupboards  on  the  fidesof  the  room, 
***•  ,  placed  fo  high  that  they  are  not  eafily  mounted 
without  a  ladder  or  fteps  •,  and  there  are  often  fix 
of  thefe  cabins  clofe  together,  efpecially  in  their 
inns,  where  a  gentleman’s  quality  muft  be  fome- 
thing  extraordinary,  if  he  be  permitted  the  fa¬ 
vour  qf  having  a  room  to  himfelf :  but  I  muft 
conftfs  there  are  fome  houfes  where  the  lodging 
and  furniture  are  much  the  fame  as  with  us.  They 
do  of  late  begin  to  imitate  their  politer  neigh¬ 
bours  in  thefe  particulars  as  well  as  in  their  drefs. 
Their  kitchen-utenfils,  whether  pewter,  brafs,  or 
iron,  are  as  bright  as  poffible,  and  many  of  them 
muffled  up  in  woollen  to  preferve  them  from  ruft  ; 
and  the  china,  and  other  fine  earthen  ware,  is 
marfhalled  in  the  exadteft  order  in  their  houfes. 
Their  table-linen  and  fheets  are  always  clean  and 
fine,  a  man  does  not  meet  with  a  loul  napkin  in 
the  country.  Their  children’s  cradles  are  flung 
with  four  ropes  to  a  beam  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  hung  above  a  yard  from  the  ground, 
and  their  children  confequently  rocked  with  a 
very  eafy  motion,  without  noife  or  giving  any 
difturbance  to  the  family. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Treats  of  the  perfons  and  habits ,  the  genius  and 
temper  of  the  Dutch  ;  of  their  vices  and  virtues , 
and  of  their  diet ,  entertainments ,  diverjions , 
roads,  carriages ,  and  way  of  travelling. 

C  H  A  P.  ^  I  ^  H  E  Dutch  are  generally  tall  ftrong-built 
IV.  men,  but  both  men  and  women  have  the 

v — v — '  groffeft  fhapts  that  are  to  be  met  with  any  where, 

andhab'iis  01  rat^er  no  fhaPe  at  a^-  Nor  is  their  motion 
ot  the  lefs  difagreeable  than  their  fhape  ;  they  move  hea- 

Dutch.  vily  and  aukwardly,  infomuch  that  it  is  not  di- 

ficult  to  diftinguifh  a  Hollander  from  a  native  of 
England  or  France,  almoft  the  length  of  a  ftreet 
by  his  mien.  Their  features  or  complexion  are 
not  to  be  found  fault  with,  except  among  the 
boors  and  fea- faring  men,  who  are  very  numerous  ; 
but  the  badnefs  of  their  complexions  is  to  be  af- 
cribed  rather  to  their  being  expofed  to  the  wea¬ 
ther  than  any  thing  elfe.  Their  garb  is  exceed¬ 
ing  plain  among  all  forts  of  people,  except  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  army,  and  fome  few  others,  which 
aftedt  to  follow  the  French  modes,  otherwife  they 
change  their  fafhions  as  rarely  as  in  Spain.  I  did 
not  obferve  any  thing  very  particular  in  the  drefs 
of  the  men,  unlefs  it  were  that  their  coats  had 
neither  fhape  nor  pleats,  and  their  long  pockets 
were  fet  as  high  as  their  ribs  •,  but  that  of  the 
women  appeared  fomething  odd  to  us,  their  coats 
coming  no  lower  than  the  middle  of  their  legs. 
As  to  head-dreffes  they  have  little  or  none,  many 
of  them  content  themfelves  with  tying  up  their 
hair,  and  wearing  three  black  knots  upon  their 
heads,  one  on  each  fide,  and  the  other  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head,  and  perhaps  a  hood  over 
ail  when  they  go  out ;  though  I  muft  confefs  I 
have  feen  feveral  of  them  of  late  in  a  French  drefs, 
which  in  time  will  be  probably  followed  there  as 
much  as  in  England ;  and  it  feemsftrange  that  they 
have  continued  their  old  fafhions  folong,  when  there 
is  fuch  a  multitude  of  foreigners  in  the  country, 
efpecially  of  the  French  nation.  The  ladies  of  plea- 
fure,  who  frequent  their  rnufick-houfes,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  drefied  in  a  coat  and  jacket,  pretty  much 
refembling  the  riding  habits,  which  are  worn  at 
prelent  by  the  women  of  England,  which  is  not 
the  molt  becoming  drefs  to  a  Dutch  fhape. 


As  to  the  genius  and  temper  of  the  Dutch,  I  ^ 
know  my  readers  will  have  a  great  regard  to  the  ,  ’  J 

opinion  of  Sir  William  Temple  in  this  par-  Tieir  ge- 
ticular,  and  therefore  I  fhall  give  them  the  fub-niusand 
fiance  of  his  oblervations  on  this  head  ;  but  flaali  tcrnPcr- 
take  liberty,  where  I  fee  occafion,  to  make  fome 
refledtions  on  the  charadler  he  gives  them,  and 
add  fome  things  which  he  may  have  omitted. 

This  gentleman  divides  the  nation  into  five  claftes, 
confiding,  i.  of  boors  or  hufbandmen.  2.  Sea¬ 
men  and  watermen.  3.  Merchants  and  trades¬ 
men.  4.  Renteeners,  or  men  who  live  in  their 
chief  cities  on  the  rents  or  intereft  of  their  eftates 
acquired  by  their  anceftors.  And,  5.  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  officers  of  the  army. 

The  firft  are  a  people  induftrious  enough,  but  The  boors 
flow  of  underftanding  •,  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  dull  and 
hafty  words,  but  eafily  managed  by  foft  and  fair  obftinate, 
and  yielding  to  plain  reafon,  if  you  give  them  time  but  honelt 
to  underhand  it.  At  a  diftance  from  great  towns 
they  appear  plain  and  honeft,  and  entirely  content 
with  what  they  have  ;  and  if  you  fhould  give  one 
of  them  a  fhilling,  for  what  is  ufually  fold  for  a 
groat,  and  bid  him  take  it,  he  would  however 
give  you  the  change,  and  perhaps  afk  if  you  were 
not  a  fool.  They  have  no  further  views  than  the' 
fupplying  themfelves  with  what  nature  requires, 
and  the  making  fome  fmall  addition  to  their 
Hocks.  Their  food  is  chiefly  roots,  herbs,  or 
milk,  which  my  author  fuppoles  is  the  reafon  that 
their  ftrength  and  vigour  is  not  anlwerable  to  the 
bulk  of  their  bodies. 

The  feamen  are  a  plain,  but  a  much  rougher  The  fea- 
peopie,  furly  and  ill-mannered,  which  is  ufually  faring 
miftaken  for  pride,  but  fuppofed  by  our  author  to  men 
proceed  chiefly  from  their  converfing  witli  winds  [°“]gh 
and  waves,  that  are  not  to  be  wrought  upon  by  0”  few” 
language.  They  feldom  ufe  more  words  than  are  words, 
neceffary  about  their  bufinefs :  and  as  for  their 
valour,  it  is  rather  pafiive  than  a<5live,  not  being 
a  very  enterprifing  people  at  prefent. 

As  to  the  trading  people  in  great  towns,  whe-  The 
ther  merchants  or  mechanicks,  their  wits  are  fome-  tradefmen 
thing  (harper  than  thofe  of  the  former  claftes,  im-  |etterP°- 
proved  by  their  convention  with  foreigners  who  re-  crafty’and 
fort  thither ;  but  even  thefe  are  much  better  at  imi-knaviih. 
tation  than  invention  ;  and  indeed  fometimes  they 
exceed  the  original  by  their  unwearied  induftry, 
and  conftant  application  to  the  bufinefs  they  un¬ 
dertake.  They  make  ufe  of  all  their  fkill  to  take 
advantages  of  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  thofe  they 
deal  with  ;  and  are  great  extortioners  where  there 
is  no  law  to  reftrain  them  ;  but  where  they  deal 
with  men  of  fkill,  and  apprehend  themfelves 
within  the  reach  of  the  laws,  there  indeed  they 
are  the  plained  and  bed  dealers  in  the  world. 

Thofe  who  live  on  their  patrimonial  eftates  in  Their 
great  cities,  refemble  the  merchants  and  tradefmen  fiatefmcn 
in  the  modefty  of  their  drefs,  and  their  parfimo-  wcI1  edu_ 
nious  way  of  living,  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  qualified11 
in  their  education  and  manners  ;  for  after  they  for  go- 
come  from  fchool,  they  go  to  the  univerfities  ofveniment. 
Leyden  or  Utrecht,  where  they  go  through  the 
common  ftudies  of  thofe  places,  but  apply  them¬ 
felves  chiefly  to  the  civil  law,  which  is  the  law  of 
the  country,  at  lead  they  are  in  a  great  meafure 
governed  by  it.  When  young  gentlemen  have  fi- 
nifhed  their  ftudies  at  home,  if  their  relations  are 
wealthy,  they  are  fent  abroad  to  England  or 
France  •,  not  often  to  Italy,  and  lefs  to  Spain  and 
the  northern  countries,  the  whole  defign  of  their 
education  being  to  fit  them  for  the  magiftracy  in 
their  towns  and  provinces  ;  and  of  thefe  men  are 
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the  civil  officers  of  the  State  generally  compofed  ; 
namely,  of  men  defcended  of  families  who  have 
conftandy  been  in  the  magiftracy  of  their  native 
towns  for  many  generations,  and  not  of  mean  or 
mechanick  tradefmen,  as  is  fometimes  fuggefted  ; 
though,  ’tis  true,  there  are  fometimes  merchants 
and  wholefale  tradefmen  admitted  into  the  ma¬ 
giftracy,  and  made  Deputies  of  the  States.  And 
the  members  of  the  States  will  fometimes  employ 
their  money  in  carrying  on  a  beneficial  trade,  by 
fervants  and  houfes  maintained  for  that  purpofe  ; 
but  the  generality  of  the  States  and  Magiftrates 
are  of  the  other  kind,  whofe  eftates  confilt  in  the 
penfions  of  their  offices,  the  rents  of  their  lands, 
the  intereft  of  their  money,  flocks  in  the  Eaft- 
India  Company,  or  in  fhares  upon  the  adventures 
of  great  merchants  ;  and  it  is  feldom  that  thefe 
families,  though  they  are  continually  in  the  ma¬ 
giftracy,  get  great  eftates  •,  the  falaries  of  their  of¬ 
fices  being  mean,  intereft  but  low,  and  the  innu¬ 
merable  taxes  charged  upon  their  lands,  making 
the  neat  produce  of  them  much  lower,  feldom  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  profit  of  two  in  the  hundred.  They 
are  contented  with  the  honour  of  being  ufeful  to 
the  publick,  and  in  the  efteem  of  their  country  ; 
and  with  the  eafe  of  their  fortunes,  which  they 
feldom  fail  of  by  their  frugal  management,  at  firft 
necefiary,  and  fince  efteemed  honourable  among 
them.  The  men  of  mighty  wealth  are  their  mer-' 
chants  and  tradefmen,  who  apply  themfelves 
wholly  that  way,  and  are  content  with  a  fmall 
fhare  in  the  government,,  provided  they  may  have 
fecurity  in  what  they  poflefs :  they  know  no  cares 
but  thofe  of  their  private  fortunes,  and  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  trades,  and  the  reft  of  their 
time  is  fpent  in  their  recreations  and  diverfions. 
Yet  thefe,  when  they  have  acquired  great  eftates, 
choofe  to  qualify  their  fons  for  fome  employments 
in  the  State,  and  marry  their  daughters  in  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  minifters  and  great  officers,  and  there¬ 
by  introduce  their  pofterity  to  a  fhare  in  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  honours  of  their  country,  which 
confifts  not  in  titles  but  in  publick  employments. 

Their  gentry  or  nobility  are  not  numerous  (in3 
Holland  efpecially)  many  of  thefe  families  having 
been  extinguifhed  in  the  wars  with  Spain  :  thofe 
that  remain  are  ufually  employed  in  the  military 
fervice,  and  fometimes  in  civil  charges  in  their 
refpedtive  provinces  ;  and  having  lived  much  a- 
broad,  affedt  rather  the  garb  of  the  neighbouring 
courts,  than  the  popular  air  of  their  own  country  ; 
and  value  themfelves  more  upon  their  nobility, 
than  men  do  in  other  countries  where  it  is  more 
common.  They  look  upon  it  dilhonourable  to 
marry  beneath  their  rank,  and  will  fcarce  do  it 
to  make  up  a  broken  fortune.  They  imitate  the 
French  in  their  drefs,  their  mien,  their  talk,  their 
diet,  and  in  their  gallantry  or  debauchery,  but 
mimick  them  very  aukwardly.  They  are  how¬ 
ever  an  honeft  good-humoured  gentleman-like  fort 
of  men,  and  ufually  acquit  themfelves  with  ho¬ 
nour  in  the  fervice  of  their  country.  The  officers 
of  the  army  follow  the  falhions  and  cuftoms  of 
their  gentry,  as  do  many  of  the  rich  merchants 
fons,  who  returning  from  their  travels  fcarce  ever 
apply  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  their  country, 
but  feem  intent  upon  their  pleafure  and  making  a 
grand  appearance,  in  imitation  of  what  they  have 
feen  abroad  •,  and  fometimes  perhaps  they  will  ac¬ 
cept  a  commiflion  in  the  army.  But  there  are 
fome  cuftoms  and  difpofitions,  my  author  obferves, 
which  feem  to  run  through  every  clafs  of  men, 
namely,  a  great  frugality  and  order  in  their  ex- 
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pences.  Their  riches  confiding  in  always  having  C  H  a  r. 
more  than  they  fpend,  or  rather  in  every  man’s 
fpending  lefs  than  he  has  coming  in,  he  that  what  it  * 

will,  it  is  a  conftant  maxim  with  them  not  to  let  the  7r:e.  of 
courfeof  their  expences  equal  their  revenue  •,  and  if  men  fru- 
this  ever  happens,  they  think  they  have  lived  that  art:J 
year  to  no  purpofe,  and  their  reputation  is  in  fome 
meafure  affedted  by  if,  as  if  they  had  been  guilty  ccunts>  * 
of  fome  great  extravagance.  Which  frugality 
enables  them  to  bear  the  excefiive  taxes  laid  upon 
them,  and  makes  the  people  lels  fenfible  of  the 
burthen  •,  and  from  hence  proceeds  the  beauty  and 
ftrength  of  their  towns,  and  the  commoriioufnefs 
of  travelling  in  their  country  by  canals,  bridges, 
caufeys,  and  plealant  walks  of  trees,  and  the  noble 
grafts  or  canals  in  and  near  all  their  cities,  and  even 
the  beauty,  convenience,  and  magnificence  of 
their  publick  works,  to  which  every  man  contri¬ 
butes  as  willingly,  and  takes  as  much  pleafure  and 
vanity  in  them,  as  people  do  in  other  countries  in 
building  and  planting  on  their  private  eftates. 

What  they  can  fpare  from  their  domeftick  ex-  They 
pences,  and  the  publick  payment,  and  the  com  keep  nd- 
mon  courfe  of  ftill  increafing  their  ftock,  is  laid thembles 
out  in  the  fabrick,  ornament,  and  furniture  of nor  equl‘ 
their  houfes,  rather  than  in  keeping  great  tables, 
fine  clothes,  or  equipages,  which  end  wholly  in  a 
man’s  felf,  and  the  gratifying  his  perlonal  humour, 
whereas  the  other  is  for  the  advantage  of  his  pofte¬ 
rity,  and  contributes  much  to  the  beauty  and  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  country.  The  order  in  calling  up 
their  expences  is  fo  juft,  that  no  one  undertakes 
any  thing  he  is  not  prepared  for,  and  mailer  of  the 
defign  before  he  begins  ;  and  it  is  very  rare  to 
hear  of  a  publick  or  private  building  which  was 
not  finilhed  in  the  time  it  was  intended  •,  and 
fo  it  is  in  their  canals,  caufeys,  and  bridges ;  to 
which  the  Stadthoufe  at  Amfterdam  perhaps  may 
be  an  exception  :  but  this  feems  to  be  defignedly 
left  to  time  without  limitation,  either  of  that,  or 
the  expence,  that  the  genius  and  induftry  of  their 
fucceeding  magiftrates  might  be  employed  in  the 
collection  of  all  things  that  might  add  to  the 
beauty  or  magnificence  of  it  ;  and  perhaps,  fays 
my  author,  upon  a  current  prediction,  that  the 
trade  of  Amfterdam  fhould  begin  to  decline  the 
fame  year  the  Stadthoufe  fhould  be  finilhed,  as  it 
did  at  Antwerp. 

Their  charity  is  rather  national,  and  regulated  Their 
by  the  orders  of  the  State,  than  moved  by  the  charity 
common  objects  of  compaffion  •,  which  is  feen  in  natl0na1, 
the  admirable  provifion  that  is  made  for  all  kind 
of  people  that  can  want,  and  ought  to  be  relieved 
by  any  government.  But  among  the  many  and 
various  kinds  of  hofpitals  we  meet  with  in  the 
Low  Countries,  our  author  admired  none  more 
than  that  at  Enchuyfen  for  aged  feamen,  which  is 
fo  contrived,  he  fays,  as  if  it  was  intended,  thac 
thofe  who  had  palled  their  lives  in  the  hardlhips 
and  inconveniences  of  the  fea,  Ihould  find  a  re¬ 
treat,  ftored  with  all  the  fatisfadtions  and  conve¬ 
niences  that  old  age  was  capable  of  enjoying. 

Our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  all  appetites  and  Covetons, 
paffions  run  lower  and  cooler  here  than  in  any  but  not 
other  country,  avarice  excepted  ;  quarrels  are  very  to 
rare,  revenge  feldom  heard  of,  and  jealoufy  fcarce 
ever  known.  Their  tempers  are  not  airy  enough 
for  joy,  nor  any  unufual  ftrains  of  pleafant  hu¬ 
mour,  nor  warm  enofigh  for  love.  1  his  is  in¬ 
deed  fomething  talked  of  among  young  fellows  as 
a  thing  they  have  heard  of,  but  never  felt,  and 
as  a  difeourfe  that  becomes  them  rather  than  af- 
feds  them.  It  is  very  rare  for  any  of  them  to  be. 

1 1  L  really 
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man  s 
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well  as 
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CHAP,  really  in  love,  nor  do  the  women  Teem  to  care 
W-  whether  they  are  or  no  ;  which  our  author  ac¬ 
counts  for  in  the  following  manner  :  either,  he 
fays,  the  men  are  fuch  lovers  of  liberty  as  not  to 
bear  the  fervitude  of  a  miftrefs,  or  the  dulnefs  of 
the  air  renders  them  lefs  fufceptible  of  more  refined 
paflions,  or  they  are  diverted  from  it  by  the  in¬ 
tention  every  man  has  to  his  proper  bufinefs ;  and 
the  fame  caufes  may  have  had  the  fame  effedts  a- 
mong  their  married  women,  who  have  the  whole 
care  and  management  of  their  domeftick  affairs, 
and  live  generally  in  good  fame ;  a  certain  fort  of 
chaftity  being  hereditary  and  habitual  to  them. 
The  fame  dulnefs  of  air,  this  gentleman  thinks, 
may  difpofe  them  to  that  uncommon  affiduity, 
and  conftant  application  of  their  minds,  with  that 
perpetual  ftudy  and  labour  upon  every  thing  they 
undertake  ;  one  man  particularly  he  inftances  in, 
who  employed  four  and  twenty  years  in  making 
and  perfe&ing  a  globe,  and  another  thirty  about 
the  inlaying  of  a  table.  Nor  is  it  to  be  conceived 
how  much  may  have  been  contributed  towards  the 
great  things  atchieved  among  them  by  this  one 
humour,  of  never  giving  over  what  they  imagine 
may  be  brought  to  pafs ;  nor  leaving  one  fcent  to 
follow  another  they  meet  with,  the  fault  of  lighter 
Drinking  and  more  ingenious  people.  The  fame  quality  of 
neceflary  t]ie  ajr  may  jnciine  them,  he  thinks,  to  the  cuftom 
a*  Dutch-”  drinking,  f°  much  laid  to  their  charge  •,  which 

probably  may  not  only  be  neceffary  to  their  health, 
as  they  generally  believe  it,  but  to  the  vigour  and  im¬ 
provement  of  their  underftandings  in  a  thick  foggy 
air,  and  fuch  a  coldnefs  of  temper  and  complexion ; 
for  though  the  ufe  or  excefs  of  drinking  may  de- 
ftroy  men’s  abilities  who  live  in  better  climates, 
and  are  of  warmer  conftitutions  ;  it  may  improve 
their  parts  who  are  of  cold  complexions,  and  live 
in  a  dull  air,  and  perhaps  be  neceffary  to  thaw 
and  move  the  frozen  or  unadtive  fpirits  of  the 
brain.  Yet  in  Holland,  he  obferves,  that  few  of 
their  magiftrates  or  minifters  of  ftate  are  given  to 
this  vice;  or  if  they  drink  much  it  is  only  at  feafts 
or  great  entertainments,  and  then  rather  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  company  than  out  of  choice  :  and  as 
for  the  merchants  and  tradefmen,  with  whom  it  is 
cuftomary,  tjiey  never  do  it  in  a  morning,  or  till 
they  come  from  the  Exchange,  where  the  bufinefs 
of  the  day  is  commonly  difpatched  ;  they  fcarce 
think  it  lawful  to  drink  before  that  time,  and  will 
not  fo  much  as  offer  a  ftranger  liquor  at  their 
houfes  in  a  morning,  but  excufe  themfelves  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  time  of  day.  The  afternoon,  or  at 
leaft  the  evening,  they  give  up  to  whatever  may 
divert  them  ;  which  this  gentleman  is  of  opinion 
is  no  more  than  is  neceffary,  where  the  former 
part  of  the  day  has  been  fpent  in  cares  and  bu¬ 
finefs  :  thus  far  my  honourable  author  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Temple.  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  make 
fome  obiervations  on  that  part  of  thefe  remarks, 
which  relates  to  the  government  of  their  paflions, 
efpecially  that  of  love,  in  which  they  are  repre- 
fented  as  perfect  Stoicks  :  but  perhaps  were  the 
fame  liberties  allowed  bypublick  authority  to  the 
youth  of  any  other  nation,  as  are  to  thofe  of  Hol¬ 
land,  they  might  be  guilty  of  as  few  extravagancies 
in  love  and  gallantry  as  the  Dutch.  For  here  are 
mufick-houfes,  which  pay  a  tax  to  the  States  for  a 
licenfe  to  entertain  as  many  wenches  as  they  pleafe, 
and  the  girls  pay  each  of  them  another  tax  every  time 
they  are  admitted  into  thefe  venereal  fchools,  whi¬ 
ther  the  people  refort  to  them  openly  without  fear 
or  lhame  ;  the  fcandal  is  as  little  in  being  found 
at  one  of  thele  houfes,  as  at  a  play-houfe  with  us. 


Remarks 
on  their 
chaltity 
and  tem¬ 
perance. 


When  a  fulficient  company  is  met,  an  entertain-  C  H  A  P. 
ment  confiding  of  feverai  nice  difhes,  and  the  beft 
of  wines  are  fet  before  them  ;  where  after  they 
have  eat  and  drank  plentifully  in  a  publick  room, 
the  difhes  are  removed,  and  a  ball  or  entertain¬ 
ment  of  mufick  and  dancing  fucceeds.  When 
they  have  raifed  their  defires  fufficiently  by  thefe 
incentives,  any  gentleman  that  pleafes  takes  his 
nymph,  and  retires  into  a  little  clofet  furnilhed  with 
a  bed  and  all  conveniences,  of  which  there  are  many 
on  all  fides  of  the  room  ;  where  having  recreated 
himfelf  as  long  as  he  fees  fit,  he  returns  to  the  com¬ 
pany  again  with  his  miftrefs,  and  no  more  notice 
taken  of  it,  than  if  he  had  gone  out  to  fpeak  with 
a  friend  :  and  the  entertainment  concludes  with 
dancing  or  drinking,  as  the  company  are  difpofed. 

Of  thefe  houfes  there  are  of  all  degrees,  fome  for 
the  better  fort,  and  fome  for  the  vulgar,  who  re¬ 
fort  to  the  one  or  the  other,  as  they  are  able  to 
bear  the  expence  :  and  one  related  to  me,  that  he 
faw  a  Dutch  failor  in  one  of  thefe  houfes,  who, had 
not  patience  to  retire  out  of  the  publick  room  to 
clofe  quarters,  but  laid  his  miftrefs  down  before 
them  all,  and  gratified  his  luff,  while  numbers  of 
people  were  looking  on,  and  went  out  again  with¬ 
out  faying  a  word.  And  indeed  the  States  give 
that  as  one  reafon  for  encouraging  thefe  houfes. 

That  confidering  the  numbers  of  failors  that  refort 
to  their  principal  cities,  who  have  been  long  kept 
on  board  their  fhips  without  women,  and  fed  with 
falt-meats,  if  they  fhould  not  indulge  them  in 
this  particular,  they  could  never  keep  their  wives 
or  daughters  to  themfelves  ;  and  of  two  evils  there¬ 
fore  they  choofe  the  leaft.  Now  thus  far  I  will 
agree  with  Sir  William  Temple,  that  the 
Dutch  are  not  a  people  that  deal  much  in  fpecu- 
lative  love,  or  dwell  much  upon  the  virtues  or 
accomplifhments  of  their  miftreffes  ;  any  girl  the 
man  thinks  that  may  eafe  his  brutal  paffion,  and 
make  a  good  drudge  in  the  family,  is  a  wife  fit 
for  him,  he  is  not  very  nice  in  other  refpe&s  ;  and 
if  his  miftrefs  fhould  prove  unkind,  he  would  go 
to  one  of  the  mufick-houfes  above-defcribed,  and 
think  no  more  of  her.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
women,  whom  fome  cry  up  fo  much  for  their 
hereditary  chaftity,  if  a  gallant  attacks  them  that 
they  like,  and  they  intend  him  for  their  hufband, 
they  make  no  manner  of  fcruple  of  granting  him 
the  laft  favours  before  marriage.  It  is  the  com- 
moneft  thing  in  the  world  for  a  woman  of  any 
quality  to  be  married  in  Holland  with  a  great 
belly  ;  fo  that  if  a  gentleman  does  fucceed  in  his 
addreffes,  there  is  no  manner  of  reafon  to  run 
mad  for  love  ;  and  if  he  does  not,  a  mufick-houfe 
is  his  remedy.  And  the  indulging  young  fellows 
in  thefe  entertainments  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  effedtual  remedies  to  prevent  their  fons  mak¬ 
ing  difadvantageous  matches.  As  for  the  religion 
of  the  matter,  in  tolerating  or  eftablifhing  whore¬ 
dom  by  a  law,  this  objedtion  has  been  long  laughed 
out  of  the  Low-Countries,  where  they  have  no 
other  religion  but  what  is  political,  as  will  be 
fhewn  hereafter  under  another  head. 

_  I  fhall  here  add  a  word  or  two  more  out  of 
Sir  William  Temple,  which  fhews  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  neatnefs  of  the  Dutch  in  their  houfes, 
and  the  afeendant  the  women  have  over  the  men 
on  that  fide  the  water  ;  notwithftanding  he  has 
fuggefted  in  a  former  volume,  that  there  is  very 
little  love  between  them.  He  relates,  that  being 
at  the  houfe  of  one  of  the  chief  Burgomafters  of; 
Amfterdam,  while  he  was  Ambaflador  in  Hol¬ 
land,  and  having  a  great  cold,  he  obferved  that 
1  /I  ;r  .  every 
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CHAP,  every  time  he  fpit,  a  clever  handfom  wench,  who 
IV-  flood  in  the  room  with  a  dean  cloth  in  her  hand, 
prefently  wiped  it  up  and  rubbed  the  board  clean  ; 
and  Sir  William  exprefling  fome  uneafinefs  at 
the  trouble  he  gave,  the  matter  of  the  houfe  told 
him,  if  his  wife  had  been  at  home  indeed  he 
would  not  have  efcaped  fo  well,  for  fhe  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  turned  him  out  of  doors  for  daubing 
her  houfe,  notwithftanding  he  was  an  Ambaf- 
fador ;  adding,  that  he  had  two  rooms  which  he 
durft  never  come  into,  and  believed  that  they 
were  never  open  but  twice  a  year  to  be  cleaned. 
My  author  obferving  thereupon,  that  the  wives  of 
Amfterdam  generally  governed  their  hufbands,  and 
that  this  feemed  part  of  their  conftitution ;  the 
Burgomafter  replied,  it  was  true,  and  that  all  a 
man  could  hope  for  there  was  an  eafy  governefs. 
This  occafioning  many  ftories  to  be  told  concern¬ 
ing  the  extravagant  neatnefs  of  thefe  Holland  la¬ 
dies  in  their  houfes ;  the  Secretary  of  Holland, 
who  was  in  the  company,  pointed  to  a  houfe  over 
the  way,  where  he  faid  one  of  their  magiftrates 
going  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  miftrefs  of  it,  a  {trap¬ 
ping  North-Holland  lafs  happening  to  open  the 
door,  as  he  was  about  to  enter,  the  wench  ob¬ 
ferving  his  fhoes  were  not  very  clean,  took  him 
by  both  arms,  threw  him  on  her  back,  and  car¬ 
rying  him  crofs  two  rooms,  fet  him  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flairs,  and  putting  him  on  a  pair  of 
flippers,  without  fpeaking  a  word  to  him  before 
them,  told  him  he  might  walk  up  to  her  miftrefs, 
who  was  in  her  chamber. 

Their  diet  The  diet  of  the  Dutch  boors  or  hufbandmen,  as 
has  been  intimated  already,  is  but  mean  •,  roots, 
herbs,  four  milk  and  pulfe,  are  a  great  part  of 
their  food.  In  towns  the  people  have  fomething 
better  diet.  About  November  every  year  they 
purchafe  an  ox,  or  more,  according  to  tHe  large- 
nefs  of  the  family,  and  fait  up  or  fmoak-dry  it  to 
eat  with  bread  and  butter  and  fallet.  On  Sunday 
a  piece  of  falt-meat  is  ufually  taken  out  of  the 
powdering-tub,  which  comes  every  day  to  table 
all  the  week  long,  with  fome  other  little  dilhes 
of  garden-fluff,  four  milk,  &c.  which  the  pea- 
fants  feed  on  in  the  country  :  pickled  herrings,  Bo¬ 
logna  faufages,  and  other  favoury  difhes,  are  much 
admired  ;  when  they  have  frefh  fifh,  they  generally 
eat  them  with  oiled  butter  upon  choice,  and  I 
have  heard  fome  of  our  countrymen  fay,  when 
they  have  been  ufed  to  this  kind  of  fauce  a  good 
while,  they  have  really  liked  it  better  than  well- 
melted  butter.  They  have  feveral  other  ways  of 
drefling  their  fifh,  which  a  little  ufe  may  recon¬ 
cile  an  Englifh  palate  to ;  but  feldom  ufe  ancho¬ 
vies,  or  any  favoury  ingredients,  though  they  ad¬ 
mire  falted  flefh  fo  much.  Their  butter  and 
cheefe  is  extremely  good,  and  the  common  people 
feldom  take  a  journey  without  a  butter-box  in 
their  pockets.  This  box  is  made  in  the  fhape  of 
a  churn,  and  holds  half  a  pound  or  a  quarter  of  a 
pound,  being  fhut  down  dole  with  a  wooden  lid, 
the  butter  never  works  out.  As  they  travel  upon 
their  canals  in  drawn  boats,  a  man  with  a  roll  and 
his  butter-box  will  make  a  very  comfortable  meal ; 
and  fo  extravagantly  fond  of  butter  are  this  people, 
that  I  have  feen  fome  of  them  take  it  up  and  eat 
it  by  handfuls,  without  knife  or  fpoon.  But  the 
Dutch  do  not  live  now  on  that  plain  fimple  diet 
they  did  formerly,  they  have  introduced  the 
luxury  of  every  neighbouring  nation :  Englifh  and 
French  difhes  may  be  had  here  with  as  much  eafe 
as  with  us.  They  ingrofs  our  oifters  every  year 
at  Feverfham,  and  carry  them  off  in  fleets,  fcarce 
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leaving  the  natives  of  that  part  of  Kent  enough  c  H  a  f. 
for  their  own  ufe.  Puddings,  which  before  King  1V 
William’s  reign  they  were  ftrangers  to,  they 
make  as  rich  and  as  good  as  we  do  in  England. 

And  as  for  drinking,  they  had  always  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  us ;  for  they  have  not  only  very  good  beer, 
but  wine  and  brandy  in  great  plenty,  almoft  as 
cheap  as  beer.  Their  geneva  alfo  is  very  good 
and  cheap  ;  I  have  feen  an  ordinary  fellow  make 
a  delicious  breakfaft  of  half  a  pint  of  gin  and  a 
roll.  Sir  William  Temple  obferves,  that  it 
is  neceflary  thefe  people  fhould  tipple  to  improve 
their  underftandings,  as  well  as  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  their  healths;  and  by  way  of  excufe  for 
the  drunkennefs  of  the  Dutch,  intimates,  that 
ftrong  liquor  has  different  effects  on  them  to  what 
it  has  upon  other  people,  preferving  their  healths, 
and  brightning  their  parts  to  a  very  great  degree. 

The  diverfions  of  the  Hollanders  are  bowls,  Diverfions 
billiards,  chefs,  and  tennis,  as  with  us ;  but  they 
do  not  feem  fo  much  addicted  to  the  games  of 
chance,  unlefs  that  of  Verheeven ,  or  trick-track 
reverfed :  (hooting  wild-geefe  and  ducks  in  winter, 
and  angling  in  fummer,  make  another  part  of 
their  paftimes.  In  the  moft  rigorous  feafon  of  the 
year  fledges  and  fkates  are  a  great  diverfion.  It 
is  incredible  how  fwift  fome  of  them  move  in 
their  fkates,  no  running-horfe  can  keep  pace  with 
them ;  and  the  women  as  well  as  men  ufe  them 
to  carry  their  goods  to  market,  as  well  as  for  their 
pleafure.  The  fledge  is  drawn  by  a  horfe,  or 
puttied  along  by  a  man  in  fkates.  When  the  fnow 
is  upon  the  ground  and  the  ftreets  frozen,  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies  appear  abroad  in  the  moft 
magnificent  fledges.  The  perfon  drives  his  horfe 
himfelf,  which  is  covered  with  a  rich  fkin  or  ca- 
parifon,  and  a  fine  tuft  of  feathers,  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  or  lady  Wrapt  up  in  furs,  or  a  fine  Indian 
quilt.  The  fledges  are  of  various  fhapes,  finely 
painted,  gilt,  and  varnifhed,  and  the  horfe’s  har- 
nefs  rich  and  glittering :  numbers  of  thefe  being 
feen  in  the  ftreets  together,  efpecially  at  Amfter- 
dam,  make  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  fhews  we 
meet  with  any  where.  But  of  thefe  entertain¬ 
ments  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  fpeak  more 
largely  in  the  defeription  of  the  more  northern 
countries,  who  excel  in  thefe  divferfions ;  I  fhall 
only  obferve  further  here,  that  there  are  little 
machines  of  this  kind,  in  which  they  put  their 
children,  pufhed  along  by  their  fathers,  as  people 
of  fafhion  are  by  their  men  or  maid-fervants  in 
fkates.  Bandy  is  another  play  much  ufed  when 
the  earth  is  covered  with  ice  and  fnow,  at  which 
they  are  very  dextrous :  they  feldom  play  for  any 
thing  but  drink,  and  the  tavern  where  they  fpend 
their  winnings  always  concludes  the  diverfion  of 
the  day.  Harts  never  cares  to  go  to  bed  without 
his  dofe.  In  fummer  we  fee  multitudes  of  people 
walking  out  of  town  on  the  banks  of  fine  canals, 
well  planted  with  trees,  or  by  the  fea-fhore,  or 
perhaps  in  the  publick  gardens ;  but  the  end  of 
every  walk  is  the  tavern,  where  they  do  not  fail 
to  meet  with  a  thoufand  little  amufements  and  a- 
greeable  entertainments :  as  cool  fummer-houfes 
and  grotto’s,  excellent  wines  and  other  liquors, 
fruit,  cakes,  and  relifhing  meats ;  and  here  you 
meet  with  mufick  of  all  kinds,  vocal  and  inttrii- 
mental.  Nor  are  thefe  pleafures  dear  here  ;  ordi¬ 
nary  workmen  indulge  themfelves  in  this  manner, 
while  in  other  countries,it  is  obferved,  people  of  this 
clafs  generally  want  bread  to  eat.  Nor  are  there 
thofe  diftindtions  kept  up  between  wealthy  traders 
and  the  mechanicks  in  Holland  as  in  other  cou'n-' 
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CHAP,  tries  :  they  converfe  pretty  much  upon  the  level, 
Iv-  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  know  the  man  from  the  ma- 
fter,  or  the  maid  from  her  miftrefs  i  fuch  liberties 
do  they  allow  their  fervants,  who  may  not  be 
ft  ruck  or  corrected  by  them,  but  the  difpute  muft 
be  left  to  the  magiftrate,  where  any  arifes  between 
mafter  and  fervant ;  it  not  being  fit  they  fay  that 
any  one  fhould  be  judge  in  his  own  cafe.  They 
fometimes  take  a  boat  and  their  whole  family  with 
them,  and  go  a  confiderable  diftance  from  home, 
to  eat  river  fifh  at  fome  publick  houfe  in  the  coun- 
try.  And  it  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  tea  has  long  been  univerfal  here  among  all 
forts  of  people,  and  efteemed  none  of  the  worft  of 
their  entertainments. 

Way  of  Their  ufual  way  of  travelling  is  in  Trechtfchutes , 

travelling.  or  COVered  boats,  drawn  by  a  horfe  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  an  hour,  for  which  the  fare  does  not 
amount  to  a  peny  a  mile,  and  you  have  the  con- 
veniency  of  carrying  a  portmanteau,  or  provifions, 
fo  that  you  need  not  be  at  any  manner  of  expences 
at  a  publick-houfe  by  the  way.  You  are  not  in 
the  leaft  expofed  to  the  weather  in  thefe  veflels, 
and  can  fcarce  feel  any  motion  ;  fo  that  a  man 
may  read  or  divert  himfelf  upon  his  journey,  as 
he  fees  fit ;  and  there  is  fcarce  a  town  but  one 
may  go  to  this  way  every  day  ;  and  if  it  be  a  con¬ 
fiderable  place  almoft  every  hour,  at  the  ringing 
of  a  bell ;  but  they  will  not  ftay  a  minute  after¬ 
wards  for  a  paflenger,  though  they  fee  him  com¬ 
ing.  The  greateft  inconvenience  I  found  was 
the  getting  out  of  one  boat  into  another  at  every 
great  town ;  and  paying  a  tax  at  every  gate  I 
pafted  through  with  my  portmanteau,  which  was 
wheeled  along  from  one  boat  to  another,  in  a 
machine  pretty  like  a  wheelbarrow.  And  as  one 
often  paries  through  many  of  thefe  towns  in  a  day, 
this  muft  be  allowed  to  be  fome  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pence-,  but  I  think  the  conveniences  of.  this  way 
of  travelling  out-balance  the  inconveniences. 
That  of  an  open  waggon  inftead  ofa  coach,  when* 
we  travel  by  land,  I  muft  confefs  is  not  fo  agrees 
able ;  and  fkating,  which  the  country  people  are 
dextrous  at,  is  not  foon  learnt  by  foreigners. 

Their  inns  As  to  the  inns  and  publick-houfes  on  the  road, 
I  have  already  faid  we  are  fure  to  meet  with,  clean 
linen  and  foft  beds ;  but  their  bedfteads,  or  ra¬ 
ther  cabins  in  the  fides  of  the  wall,  are  placed  fo 
high,  that  a  man  muft  infallibly  lame  himfelf  if 
he  happens  to  fall  out  of  them  ;  and  we  muft  be 
content  to  lie  with  half  a  dozen  people  or  more, 
in  the  fame  room,  and  be  difturbed  all  night 
long  by  one  or  other,  if  the  churl  of  a  landlord; 
pleafes  to  have  it  fo.  Sir  Roger  L’Estrange- 
travelling  into  this  country,  and  having  made 
choice  of  a  room  in  an  inn,  it  feems  was  fo  un- 
reafonable  to  look  upon  it  as  his  foie  property, 
while  he  ftaid  there,  and  would  admit  no  cham¬ 
ber-fellows  to  be  impofed  upon  him,  but  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  caftle,  to  fpeak  in  Don  Quixot’s 
phrafe,  foon  gave  him  to  underftand  his  error, 
broke  open  the  door  and  introduced  half  a  dozen i 
ftrangers  into  his  apartment ;  whereupon  Sir  Ro¬ 
ger  drawing  his  fword,  they  knocked  him  down,, 
threw  him  down  ftairs,  and  dragged  him  about 
the  ftreet  ’till  they  left  him  for  dead,  tho’  he  had 
the  good  fortune  tp  recover  afterwards :  and  in¬ 
deed  there  is  no  disputing  with  a  Dutch  innkeeper, 
either  about  the  reckoning  or  any  other  particular, 
for  he  will  enhance  his  bill  if  you  find  fault  with 
it,  and  procure  a  magiftrate  to  levy  his  demands 
by  force  if  they  are  not  paid  readily.  I  obferved 
alfo  that  a  man  pays  for  his  pafiage  always  before 


he  has  well  begun  his  journey  ;  for  as'  foon  as  the  C  H  A  P- 
paflengers  are  fet  down  in  the  boat,  a  fellow  comes  *v; 
round  with  a  hat  and  colleds  the  money,  fo  that 
if  any  accident  fhould  happen  that  he  cannot  carry 
you  to  your  journey’s  end,  yet  ftill  he  is  fure  of 
his  hire,  and  leaves  you  to  procure  another  con- 
veniency.  I  fhall  conclude  this  head  with  obfer- 
ving  that  the  canals,  highways,  caufeys  and  bridges, 
are  always  kept  in  excellent  repair,  which  deferves 
our  imitation  ;  for  the  cheapnefs  of  carriage  it  is, 
which,  in  a  great  meafure,  renders  all  commo¬ 
dities  cheap,  and  enables  the  Dutch  to  carry  on  a 
trade  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  as 
well  as  with  Germany,  France,  and  other  adjoin¬ 
ing  countries,  at  a  very  eafy  expence.  And  who¬ 
ever  can  afford  their  merchandizes  upon  the  moft 
reafonable  terms,  will  infallibly  have  the  greateft 
demand  for  them.  But  the  article  of  trade  is  to  be 
the  fubjed  of  another  chapter,  and  therefore  I 
forbear  enlarging  upon  it  herd. 

C  H  A  P.  V. 

! Treats  of  the  government  of  the  United  Provinces. 

JO  h  n  de  Witt  in  his  introduction  to  the^HAp 
government  of  the  United  Provinces  endea-  v. 
vours  to  fhew,  that  that  is  the  beft  government:  *- — v— 
where  the  well  or  ill-being  of  the  governors  ne-:0bfervatl- 
ceflarily  depends  on  the  well  or  ill-being  of  the  ^vern-0 
fubjeds;  and  not  where  the  well  or  ill-being  of  m2nt  ;a 
the  fubjeds  depends  on  the  virtues  or.  vices  of  the  ge  ieral. 
governors :  for  felf,  he ,  obferves,  is  ever  pre¬ 
ferred  in  all  focieties  orafiemblies  of  men  ;  and  all 
fovereigns  or  fupreme  powers  will,  in  the  firft 
place,  endeavour  to  advance  their  own  interefts  ; 
or  elfe,  abandoning  themfelves  entirely  to  eafe 
and  pleasure,  fuffer  their  government  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  favourites  and  courtiers,  who  finding 
themfelves  vefted  with  fovereign  power,  do  for 
the  moft  part  rule  for  the  benefit  of  themfelves, 
and  to  the  prejudice  not  only  of  fuch  voluptuous 
and  unwary  Princes,  but  alfo  of  their  fubjeds: 
and  infers,  that  a  republican  State  is  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  to  Monarchy ;  becaufe  the  governors  of 
a  commonwealth  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the. 
lubjed  promote  their  own  advantage,  and  while 
they  ftudy  their  particular  interefts  muft  of  ne- 
ceffity  advance  the  people’s,  efpecially  in  a  country, 
which  depends  upon  trade  and  manufactures,  where: 
the  governors  reap  a  proportionable  advantage, 
with  the  fubjed:  whereas  a  Monarch  ufually  is 
follicitous  to  promote  his  own  grandeur  or  plea-, 
fures,  and  finds  it  neceflary  frequently  to  opprefs 
and  impoverifh  his  lubjeds  on  a  profped  of  ■  falfe 
glory  or  fome  ielfifh  defigns.  But  when  we  have 
enquired  into  the  conftitution  of  the  feveral  repub- . 
licks  in  the  United  Provinces,  we  fhall  be  better, 
able  to  judge  of  the  juftnefs  of  thefe  inferences.  : 

The  Unitpd  Provinces  are  a  confederacy  of  The  go- 
many  independent  . States ;  for  not  only  every  pro-  yemment 
vince  is  fovereign  and  independent;  pf  any  other  Pfth.ep!j‘ 
power,  but  there  are  in  each  province  feveral  winces  ™ 
republicks  independent  of  each  other,  and  which 
are  not  bound  by  the  decrees. or  ads  of  the  States 
of  the  province  until  fuch  ads  are  ratified  by  each  , 
particular  city  or  republick,  which  fends  deputies 
or  representatives  to  the  provincial  aftembly. 

As  the  States  General  can  neither  make  war 
or  peace,  enter  into  new  alliances  or  raife  money 
without  the  confent  of  every  province  ;  fo  nei¬ 
ther  can  the  States  Provincial  determine  thefe 
things  without  the  confent  of  every  city  or  re- 
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C  HA  P.  publick,  which  by  the  conftitution  of  the  province 
^ ^  hath  a  voice  in  the  afiembly.  In  Tome  civil  cafes 
indeed  there  lies  an  appeal  from  the  courts  of  juftice 
in  cities  to  the  provincial  court  of  juftice  ;  but  in 
criminal  matters  there  lies  no  appeal.  Nor  can 
the  States  of  the  province  exercife  any  jurifdicftion, 
punifh  an  offender,  pardon  and  offence,  or  execute 
'  any  general  law  within  any  of  the  cities  or 
republicks  of  the  province,  but  by  the  courts 
and  officers  of  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  put  in 
execution. 

The  form  of  government  in  mod  of  the  provin¬ 
ces  and  cities  being  pretty  near  the  fame,  I  fhall 
only  give  an  account  of  two  or  three  of  the  chief 
of  them,  from  whence  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
make  a  tolerable  judgment  of  the  reft;  and  firft 
of  the  province  of  Holland,  which  in  point  of 
trade,  riches,  forces  and  great  towns,  may  be 
efteemed  equal  to  all  the  reft. 

The  go-  The  States  of  Holland  are  compofed  of  the  depu- 
vemment  t;es  or  reprefentatives  of  the  nobility,  and  of  eigh- 
oktll.e  teen  cities  or  great  towns,  making  in  all  nineteen 
ofHolland  voices,  of  which  the  nobility  or  gentry  have  only 
the  firft.  The  cities  which  had  voices  were  at 
firft  but  fix,  viz.  Dort,  Haerlem,  Delft,  Leyden, 
The  great  Amfterdam  and  Tergow  ;  to  which  Prince  Wil- 
power  of  liam  of  Nafiaw,  their  firft  Stadtholder,  added 
twelve  more,  namely,  Rotterdam,  Gorcum,  Schei- 
dam,  Schonhoven,  Briel,  Alcmaer,  Horne,  En- 
chufen,  Edam,  Moninckdam,  Medenblick  and 
Permeren.  This  is  obferved  to  be  by  no  means 
equal,  becaufe  the  little  town  of  Permeren  has  an 
equal  voice  in  the  afiembly  of  the  States  of  Hol¬ 
land  with  the  potent  and  wealthy  city  of  Am¬ 
fterdam,  which  contributes  as  much  to  the  pub- 
lick  expences  as  all  the  reft  of  the  cities  of  the 
province. 

The  nobi-  The  nobility,  who  are  not  numerous  in  Hol- 
lityof  Hoi- land,  are  reprefen  ted  in  the  States  Provincial  by 
land  have  eight  or  nine  of  their  own  number  ;  and  when 
one  V0ice- one  0f  them  dies,  they  elcdt  another  to  fucceed 
him  ;  but  thefe  have  all  together  but  one  voice 
equal  to  the  fmalleftof  the  above-mentioned  towns. 
They  are  however  very  confiderable  in  the  go¬ 
vernment,  pofiefling  many  of  the  beft  pofts  both 
civil  and  military,  and  having  the  diredtion  of  all 
the  ecclefiaftical  revenues  which  were  confifcated 
by  the  ftate  upon  the  alteration  of  religion  for  the 
ufe  of  the  publick.  As  the  nobility  vote  firft  in 
thefe  afiemblies,  they  influence  in  a  great  meafure 
the  cities  which  give  their  voices  afterwards.  The 
Penfioner  of  Holland,  who  fits  with  them,  deli¬ 
vers  their  vote  and  affifts  in  all  their  deliberations 
previous  to  the  general  afiembly.  He  is  always 
a  perfon  of  great  credit,  and  feldom  removed,  tho* 
by  their  conftitution  he  ought  to  continue  in  that 
poft  but  five  years.  His  place  is  behind  all  the 
deputies  or  reprefentatives,  being,  in  reality,  but 
the  fervant  of  the  province,  tho’  he  has  frequently 
the  good  fortune  to  lead,  oratleaft  influence  his 
matters ;  for  he  propofes  all  matters  to  be  debated 
by  the  States,  collects  their  opinions,  and  digefts 
their  refolutions,  like  the  Speaker  of  an  Englifh 
Houfe  of  Commons,  and  aflumes  a  power  fome- 
times  of  delaying  and  poftponing  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  affairs,  notwithftanding  a  majority  of 
the  afiembly  are  for  the  queftion,  pretending  it 
will  be  of  ill  confequence  to  the  province :  and  he 
is  always  conftituted  one  of  their  deputies  or  re¬ 
prefentatives  to  the  States  General. 

The  towns  The  reprefentatives  of  the  cities  are  eledled  out 

eighteen  n?a8i^racy  and  fenate  of  each  town,  and 

voices  their  number  more  or  lefs  according  to. the  pleafure 
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of  thofe  they  reprefent,  tho’  they  have  all  but  one  C  H  A  P* 
voice,  and  have  a  falary  from  the  places  which  v- 
fend  them.  One  of  the  burgomafters  and  the  pen- 
fioner  are  ufually  of  the  number.  The  States  of 
Holland  generally  afiemble  at  the  Hague  four 
times  a  year,  viz.  in  the  months  of  February, 

June,  September  and  November.  In  their  three 
firft  feffions  they  confidcr  the  filling  up  of  vacant 
offices,  renewing  the  farms  of  the  feveral  taxes, 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  general  good  of 
the  province,  or  particular  differences  between 
the  towns:  and  in  November  they  meet  on  pur- 
pofe  to  con fider  of  the  charge,  forces,  &c.  which 
have  been  allotted  by  the  States  General  as  the 
proportion  of  this  province  for  the  enfuing  year. 

The  States  ofHolland  upon  extraordinary  oc- 
cafions  are  fummoned  by  the  Ge  committee  rede , 
or  council  of  ftate  of  the  province,  confiding  of 
feveral  deputies  or  reprefentatives,  viz.  one  from 
the  nobility,  one  from  each  of  the  chief  towns, 
and  one  from  three  of  the  fmaller  towns ;  each  of 
thefe  chufing  a  reprefentative  by  turns.  This  Council  of 
council  fits  conftantly  at  the  Hague,  and  propofes  State  °*. 
to  the  States  of  the  province  at  their  extraordinary  Ho  an  * 
afiemblies  the  matters  proper  for  their  deliberation, 
and  executes  their  refolutions.  One  negative 
voice  in  the  afiembly  of  the  States  of  the  province 
binders  their  coming  to  a  refolution  -,  but  they  are 
fo  united  by  their  common  intereft,  or  a  view  to 
the  publick  good,  that  after  things  have  been  fully 
debated,  it  is  obferved,  they  are  generally  unani¬ 
mous,  the  fmaller  party  feldom  contefting  it  long 
or  violently  with  the  majority.  When  they  are 
all  agreed,  they  fend  fome  of  their  number  to  the 
refpedtive  towns  they  reprefent,  to  obtain  their 
confent ;  and  if  it  be  a  matter  of  any  intricacy, 
and  may  take  up  time  in  debating  in  the  feveral 
cities,  the  States  ufually  adjourn  for  fuch  a  time 
as  they  have  reafon  to  think  the  deputies  will 
return. 

There  is  alfo  a  chamber  of  accounts  which  Chamber 
manages  the  revenues  of  the  province,  and  hath  o!.aSc°unt! 
the  abfolute  difpofal  of  the  demefn  lands,  or oi  °  an 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  States  of  the  province, 
which  anciently,  I  prefume,  were  the  inheritance 
of  the  Earl. 

The  revenue  which  thefe  bring  in  is  feldom  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  ufe  of  the  publick  but  upon  urgent  ne- 
ceffity,  the  States  having  difpofed  of  it  to  ma- 
giftrates  and  officers  grown  old  in  their  fervice, 
whofe  prudence  and  integrity  they  have  long  ex¬ 
perienced  ;  and  by  this  means  thefe  gentlemen 
meet  with  a  plentiful  and  honourable  retreat  after 
they  have  fp^nt  the  beft  part  of  their  lives  in  the 
fervice  of  their  country. 

The  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  have  Holland 
two  courts  of  judicature  common  to  both  provinces,  and  Zea- 
The  one  conftituted  of  twelve  counfeliors  or land  thc 
judges,  namely,  nine  of  Holland  and  three  of  kinie  ru" 
Zealand.  This  court  judges  finally  in  all  criminal  courts  of 
cafes,  but  in  civil  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  other  j  ait  ice. 
court,  which  is  called  the  high  council,  from 
whence  there  lies  no  appeal  but  by  petition,  to 
the  States  of  the  province  for  a  revifion -,  where¬ 
upon  if  the  States  think  proper  they  grant  a  com- 
miffion  to  fome  Sindiques  (recorders)  of  towns, 
who  being  added  to  the  judges  of  the  two  former 
courts,  revife  and  finally  determine  the  matter. 

The  government  of  the  province  of  Friefland  The  g0- 
is  very  different  from  that  ofHolland,  being  com-  vernment 
po fed  of  four  members,  viz.  The  quarterof  Oftergo,  of  tke 
the  quarter  of  Weftergo,  that  of  Seven-  Wolden  ;  and 
laftly,  that  of  the  towns  of  the  province.  The  quarter  ianj. 
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•  of  Oftergo  confifts  of  eleven  baillages,  the  quarter 
of  Weftergo  of  nine,  and  the  quarter  of  Seven-Wol- 
'  den  of  ten,  each  baillage  comprehending  twelve 
or  fifteen  villages,  or  thereabouts*,  and  the  towns 
of  the  province  which  fend  deputies  are  eleven  in 
number.  Thefe  four  members  eledl  their  refpec- 
tive  reprefentatives,  viz^  two  out  of  every  baillage, 
and  two  out  of  every  town,  which  compofe  the 
affembly  of  the  States  Provincial,  who  deliberate 
and  conclude  all  matters  relating  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  province,  without  having  recourfe 
to  thofe  who  eledled  them,  or  requiring  their 
confent  to  any  affair  how  important  foever,  nor 
receive  any  inftrudlions  from  thofe  who  ferid  them, 
as  the  States  of  Holland  do,  but  feem  to  be  veil¬ 
ed  with  the  like  powers  as  the  members  or  repre¬ 
fentatives  of  the  commons  are  in  England. 

And,  whereas  in  Holland  the  nobility  or  cities 
choofe  the  reprefentatives  who  compofe  the  States, 
in  Friefiand  every  bailly,  or  greetman,  fummons 
all  perfons  who  are  poffeffed  of  a  certain  parcel  of 
lands  (who  may  be  compared  to  our  freeholders) 
within  his  baillage  *,  and  a  majority  of  thefe  men 
chufe  the  two  reprefentatives  or  deputies  of  the 
baillage  to  be  fent  to  the  affembly  of  the  States 
of  the  province  :  the  bailly  alfo  and  his  afieffors 
compofe  a  court  of  juftice  for  civil  matters,  from 
whence  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  juftice 
of  the  province. 

The  States  of  Friefiand  thus  conftituted,  as  a- 
forefaid,  difpofe  of  all  vacant  offices,  eledt  the  nine 
members,  who  compofe  the  council  of  ftate, 
and  twelve  judges,  three  for  every  quarter,  who 
compofe  the  court  of  juftice  of  the  province,  and 
determine  all  civil  caufes  which  come  before  them 
by  way  of  appeal,  and  all  criminal  caufes  at  the 
firft  inftance,  there  being  no  other  criminal  ju- 
rifdidtion  but  this  in  the  province  *,  whereas  in 
Holland  there  is  no  town  but  has  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  criminal  matters  within  itfelf,  and  feveral 
Lords  of  manors,  and  even  villages,  have  both 
the  high  and  low  juftice  belonging  to  them. 

In  the  province  of  Groningen  the  deputies  or 
reprefentatives  elebled  to  fervein  their  affembly  of 
the  States  of  the  province  are  chofen  as  in  Frief¬ 
iand  by  freeholders,  or  perfons  pofieffed  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  land.  And  in  Overyffel  all  the 
nobility  and  gentry  who  have  manors,  or  feigneu- 
rial  lands,  are  qualified  to  be  members  of  the 
States  of  that  province. 

The  conftitudon  of  the  government  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Guelderland,  Zealand  and  Utrecht, 
pretty  much  refembles  that  of  Holland,  the  States 
of  each  province  being  compofcd  of  the  deputies 
or  reprefentatives  of  the  nobility  and  cities  ;  but 
there  are  fome  fmall  differences,  as  in  Guelder¬ 
land,  where  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  are 
feized  of  fuch  cercain  lordfhips  have  a  feat,  and 
vote  in  the  affembly  of  the  States  of  the  province, 
and  thefe  compofe  one  half  of  the  States,  as  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  towns  do  the  other  half  ; 
and  though  fome  certain  perfons  of  their  number 
are  deputed  to  the  States  General,  yet  any  of  the 
nobility  of  Guelderland  have  a  feat  there  if  they 
will  attend  at  their  own  charges. 

The  nobility  of  Zealand  having  been  almoft 
extinguifhed  in  the  wars’ with  Spain,  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  being  proprietor  of  the  marqui- 
fates  of  Flufiiing  and  Terveer,  this  Prince  alone 
reprefents  that  part  of  the  States  of  the  province, 
under  the  title  of  firft  or  foie  Noble  of  Zealand  ; 
and  by  virtue  thereof  his  deputy  has  the  firft  place 
and  voice  in  the  afiembly  of  the  States  of  Zea¬ 


land,  and  in  their  council  of  State  and  chamber 
of  accounts.  As  Sovereign  of  Flufhing  and  Ter¬ 
veer  he  alfo  conftitutes  the  magiftrates,  and  con- 
fequently  difpofes  of  the  votes  of  thofe  two  towns, 
as  well  as  the  votes  of  the  nobility  *,  and  there 
are  but  fix  towns  which  fend  deputies  to  the  al- 
fembly  of  the  province  of  Zealand. 

In  the  province  of  Utrecht  eight  delegates 
from  the  clergy  had  feffion  in  the  afiembly  of  the 
States  with  the  deputies  of  the  nobility  and  towns, 
making  a  third  eftate.  And  thefe  are  ftill  elected 
out  of  the  four  chapters  in  the  town,  the  pre¬ 
ferments  and  revenues  whereof,  though  ecciefi- 
aftical  till  the  alteration  of  religion,  are  now  pof¬ 
feffed  by  laymen,  who  are  moft  of  them  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  province. 

This  is  the  beft  account  which  hath  been  given  The  States 
us  of  the  government  of  the  refpedlive  provinces  *,  General 
I  proceed  now  to  enquire  further  into  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  States  General,  which  is  compofed  feldnm 
of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  feven  feveral  Provin-  affemble. 
ces  abovementioned,  and  ufed  at  firft  to  be  con¬ 
vened  on  extraordinary  occafions  by  the  council 
of  ftate,  though  this  was  but  feldom,  in  regard; 
this  afiembly  ufually  confifted  of  eight  hundred 
perfons,  which  occasioned  their  debates  to  be  long 
and  confufed,  and  their  refolutions  too  flow  :  in 
their  abfence  the  council  of  State  ailed  in  their 
ftead,  and  executed  their  refolutions,  and  fum- 
moned  a  new  afiembly  of  the  States  when  they 
judged  proper.  And  thus  it  was  till  the  Earl  of 
Leicefter  refigned  the  government  of  thefe  pro¬ 
vinces,  when  they  refolved  that  the  provincial 
States  by  their  conftant  refpeflive  reprefentatives.  Their  re- 
fhould  continue  their  affemblies  under  the  name  Prtfenta* 
of  States  General,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
confederate  States  have  never  been  afifembled  a-at  this 
bove  once  fince  that  time.  This  reprefentative  of  day. 
the  Seven  Provinces,  called  the  States  General, 
fits  now  conftantiy  at  the  Hague,  gives  audience 
to  Ambafladors,  and  exercifes  other  ails  of  fove- 
reignty,  the  afiembly  of  all  the  States  being  now 
wholly  difufed. 

Subordinate  to  this  reprefentative  of  the  States,  Thecoun- 
now  ftiled  the  States  General,  are  the  council  of Cl1  ofr 
State,  the  Admiralty  and  theTreafury,  all  which  nijrah^' 
very  nearly  relemble  the  feveral  councils  efta-  an(j  Trea- 
blifhed  when  thefe  provinces  werefubjeil  to  their  fury, 
feveral  Princes,  or  united  under  the  houfes  of 
Burgundy  or  Auftria. 

The  members  of  thefe  feveral  councils  are  no¬ 
minated  or  changed  by  the  laid  provinces,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  refpedtive  cuftoms.  Every  one 
fends  their  reprefentatives  in  what  number  they 
pieafe,  fome  ten,  others  twelve,  and  fome  but 
two  but  this  makes  little  difference,  becaufe  all 
the  deputies  of  one  province,  how  few  or  many 
foever,  have  but  one  fingle  vote  :  the  cuftoms  of 
the  provinces  differ  alfo  in  the  time  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  their  refpedlive  deputies  in  the  faid 
councils,  fome  deputing  them  for  a  year,  two, 
three,  or  more  and  others  for  life.  The  pro¬ 
vince  of  Holland  fends  to  the  States  General  one 
of  their  nobility  who  is  perpetual,  two  deputies 
chofen  by  the  eight  chief  towns,  one  chofen  by 
North  Holland,  two  out  of  their  provincial  coun¬ 
cil  of  State,  and  their  Penfioner. 

No  Stadtholder,  Governor,  or  military  Offi-  The  States 
cer,  can  fit  or  vote  in  the  States  General,  and  General, 
each  province  takes  it’s  turn  to  appoint  a  Prefident 
of  the  affembly,  who  is  changed  once  a  week.  He 
fits  in  an  armed  chair  at  the  middle  of  a  long  ta¬ 
ble  which  will  hold  thirty  perfons,  this  being  a- 
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CHAP,  bout  the  number  of  Members  of  which  this  fu- 
V-  prune  council  is  compofed.  The  Greffier,  or  Se- 

'  cretary,  fits  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  Ambaf- 

fadors  at  their  audience  are  fcated  at  the  middle 
of  the  table  over-againft  the  Prefident,  who  pro- 
pofes  all  matters  in  the  afiembly,  puts  the  quefti- 
on,  collects  the  votes,  and  forms  the  conclufion  ; 
and  in  all  ordinary  cafes  things  are  carried  by  a 
majority :  but  if  the  fubjeft  be  peace  or  war,  fo¬ 
reign  alliances,  levying  or  coining  money,  or  con¬ 
cerning  the  privilege  of  any  province  ;  in  thefe 
cafes  every  province  muft  concur,  and  a  plura¬ 
lity  of  votes  is  of  no  weight  j  for  this  council 
is  not  really  fovereign,  but  reprefents  the  fove- 
reignty  :  and  therefore  on  all  thefe  important 
points  the  States  of  every  province  are  confulted, 
and  their  confent  obtained  before  any  thing  is  ab- 
folutely  determined.  And  in  other  matters  decided 
by  a  majority,  they  frequently  confult  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  ftate  •,  though  Sir  William  Temple  re¬ 
lates,  that  during  his  embaffy  in  Holland  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  prevail  with  the  States  Gene¬ 
ral  to  conclude  three  treaties  within  the  fpace  of 
five  days  without  paffing  the  effential  forms  of 
their  government,  by  having  recourfe  to  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  who  muft  likewife  have  had  the  confent 
of  the  feveral  cities,  &c.  And  he  affures  us,  that 
in  concluding  thefe  alliances  without  commiffion 
from  their  principals,  the  deputies  of  the  States 
General  might  have  loft  their  heads  if  the  treaties 
had  not  been  approved  by  their  principals ;  but  the 
neceftity  of  ufing  this  expedition  being  apparent, 
and  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  their  country, 
they  were  fo  far  from  being  animadverted  upon, 
that  they  gained  an  univerfal  applaufe. 

Council  The  council  of  State  alfo  confifts  of  reprefen- 

of  State,  tatives  of  the  feveral  provinces,  whereof  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Holland  fends  three,  the  provinces  of 
Guelderland,  Zealand  and  Utrecht,  two  a-piece, 
and  the  provinces  of  Friefland,  Groningen  and 
Overyffel,  each  of  them  one  •,  nor  is  it  in  the 
power  of  any  province  to  fend  more  or  lefs  to 
this  council  than  the  numbers  above  expreffed, 
fo  that  the  council  of  ftate  for  the  whole  United 
Provinces  always  confifts  of  twelve  members.  Nor 
do  they  vote  here  by  provinces,  as  in  the  affem- 
bly  of  the  States  General,  but  by  perfonal  voices, 
and  every  deputy  prefides  by  turns  ;  and  in  this 
council  the  Stadtholder,  or  Governor  of  the  U- 
nited  Provinces,  when  there  is  one,  hath  a  decifive 
voice.  The  Treafurer-general  has  a  feat  here, 
and  may  give  his  opinion,  but  has  no  vote,  though 
his  place  be  for  life,  as  is  that  of  the  deputy  fent 
by  the  nobility  of  Holland,  and  the  deputies  of 
the  province  of  Zealand  -,  the  other  deputies  are 
but  for  two,  three,  or  four  years.  This  council 
of  State  executes  the  refolutions  of  the  States  Ge¬ 
neral,  propofes  the  number  of  troops  requifite  for 
the  enfuing  year,  the  methods  of  raifing  them, 
and  of  levying  money  for  the  exigences  of  the 
government.  They  alfo  luperintend  the  militia, 
fortifications  and  contributions  levied  on  the  ene¬ 
my  in  time  of  war  ;  the  revenues  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  conquered  places  acquired  fince  the 
union,  which  being  conquered  by  the  common 
arms  of  the  State,'  depend  on  the  States  General, 
and  not  on  any  particular  province. 

The  council  of  State  at  the  end  of  every  year, 
prefent  to  the  States  General  a  ftate  of  the  ex- 
pences  which  they  apprehend  to  be  neceffary  for 
the  enfuing  year,  defiring  them  to  demand  of 
the  States  Provincial  their  refpedlive  proportions, 
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which  are  as  follow,  viz.  in  every 

IOO  1. 

fterling,  CHAP. 

each  province  raifes  the  following 

fuqis, 

1. 

s. 

V 

d. ' — 

Guelderland, 

7 

oo 

oo 

FJolland, 

4  2 

oo 

QO 

Zealand, 

’  *3 

oo 

QO 

Utrecht, 

8 

oo 

oo 

Friefland, 

1 7 

oo 

oo 

Overyffel, 

5 

oo 

oo 

Groningen  and  the  Omlands, 

8 

00 

oo 

IOO 

00 

oo 

And  this  is  but  a  continuance  of  the  practice  in 
the  time  of  their  ancient  Sovereigns  :  indeed 
when  they  were  under  the  dominion  of  their  re- 
fpeiftive  Counts  or  Dukes,  this  was  only  upon  ex¬ 
traordinary  occafions  ;  but  in  the  times  of  the 
houfes  of  Burgundy  and  Auftria,  it  became  a 
thing  of  courfe,  and  annual,  as  it  is  ftill  in  the 
Spanifh  provinces. 

Every  province  raifes  fuch  fums,  and  by  iuch 
ways  and  means  as  are  inoft  fuitable  to  it,  and 
fends  it’s  quota,  or  lhare  of  the  general  charge  to 
the  Receiver-General,  converting  the  remainder 
to  the  ufe  of  their  particular  province. 

The  chamber  of  accounts  was  eredfed  within  The 
thefe  hundred  years,  to  take  oft'  part  of  the  troy-  chamber 
ble  from  the  council  of  S  tate  ;  and  their  bufinefs  of  ac' 
is  to  examine  and  ftate  all  accounts  of  the  feveral counts* 
receivers,  to  control  and  regifter  the  orders  of* 
the  council  of  ftate,  which  difpofes  of  the  reve¬ 
nue  :  and  this  chamber  is  compofed  of  two  depu¬ 
ties  fent  from  each  province,  who  are  changed 
every  three  years. 

The  next  great  office  is  the  court  of  admiralty,  The  court 
which  after  the  States  General,  by  the  advice  of01  admi* 
the  council  of  State,  have  concluded  on  the  num- 
ber  and  force  of  the  fleet  to  be  fet  out,  have  the 
abfolute  difpofal  of  all  marine  affairs,  a3  well  in 
the  choice  and  equipment  of  the  feveral  fhips,  as 
in  iffuing  the  money  allotted  for  that  fervice. 

This  office  is  fubdivided  into  five  leff-r  courts,  Subdivid* 
three  whereof  are  in  Holland,  viz.  one  at  Am-  ed. 
fterdam,  a  fecond  at  Rotterdam,  and  the  third 
at  Horn  ;  the  fourth  at  Middleburg  in  Zealand, 
and  the  fifth  at  Harlingen  in  Friefland,  and 
each  of  thefe  compofed  of  feven  deputies,  viz. 
four  of  that  province  where  the  court  is,  and 
three  named  by  the  other  provinces.  The  Admi¬ 
ral,  and  in  his  abfence  the  Vice-Admiral,  has  a 
feat  in  all  thefe  courts,  and  prefides  there  when 
he  is  upon  the  place.  They  have  the  cognizance 
of  all  crimes  committed  at  fea,  whether  piracies 
or  others,  and  of  all  frauds  and  negle&s  in  the 
payment  or  colle&ion  of  the  cuftoms,  which  are 
always  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  admiralty,  and  to 
no  other  purpofe  •,  and  as  this  fund  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  in  time  of  war,  the  States  grant  a  farther 
fupply  out  of  other  taxes.  In  time  of  peace  there 
being  however  a  confiderable  overplus,  this  is  ap- 
plied  to  the  building  of  great  ffiips  of  war,  and 
purchafing  ftores  for  their  arfenals  and  magazines, 
in  which  they  have  always  materials  fufficient  to 
fit  out  more  ffiips  than  can  be  wanted  in  the 
courfe  of  a  long  war. 

When  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  ffiips 
appointed  for  any  expedition  are  agreed  on  by  the 
States  General,  and  orders  iflued  for  their  equip¬ 
ment  by  the  council  of  State,  every  particular  col¬ 
lege,  or  court  of  admiralty,  furnilhes  it’s  ftated 
proportion.  The  Captains  and  fuperior  Officers 
of  each  fquadron  are  appointed  by  the  refpeblive 
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courts  or  colleges  which  fet  them  out  ;  and  the 
Captain  who  has  the  care  of  manning  and  vic¬ 
tualling  his  own  (hips,  ufes  his  utmoft  diligence 
to  procure  his  compliment  of  the  bell  men,  and 
in  getting  the  beft  provifions,  furgeons  and  me¬ 
dicines  for  the  men  under  his  command,  being 
allowed  by  the  admiralty  a  certain  rate  for  every 
man;  and  according  as  he  performs  this  great 
truft,  he  gains  or  lofes  his  credit  with  the  admi¬ 
ralty,  on  whole  opinion  the  fortune  of  all  lea- 
officers  depends  ;  and  confequently  in  all  their  ex¬ 
peditions  there  appears  an  emulation  among  the 
Captains,  who  lhail  treat  the  leamen  under  their 
command  beft,  and  apply  the  money  appointed  for 
their  victualling,  &c.  to  the  beft  advantage,  and 
not  by  little  knavilli  practices  endeavour  to  fill 
their  own  pockets  by  ftarving  their  men,  or  lay¬ 
ing  in  unwholefom  provifions.  The  falaries  of  all 
the  great  officers  of  this  State  are  very  mean, 
and  particularly  that  of  their  Vice-Admiral, 
which  does  not  amount  to  above  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year. 

Having  enquired  into  the  conftitution  of  the 
government  of  the  refpebtive  provinces,  and  of 
that  grand  court  which  is  a  rep  refen  tative  of  the 
States  General,  with  the  council  of  State,  cham¬ 
ber  of  accounts,  and  courts  of  admiralty  ;  I  now 
proceed  to  defcribe  the  adminiftration  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  their  principal  cities  and  great  towns, 
and  firft,  that  of  Amfterdam. 

The  fovereign  power  of  this  city  is  lodged  in  fix 
and  thirty  Senators,  who  continue  members  of  this 
affembly  for  life,  and  when  one  or  more  of  them 
dies,  the  remaining  Senators  ele<5t  others  in  their 
room,  the  people  having  no  fhare  in  the  nomina¬ 
tion  or  choice  ;  fo  that,  as  Sir  W.  Temple  ob- 
ferves,  this  is  far  from  being  a  popular  government 
at  this  day,  though  it  might  be  fo  efteemed  an 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  Senators 
■  were  chofen  by  a  majority  of  the  principal 
Burghers,  who  were  about  that  time  wheedled  to 
transfer  their  right  of  election  to  the  Senate,  and 
their  example  was  followed  by  the  reft  of  the 
towns  of  the  province,  who  differ  in  little  elfe  but 
the  number  of  their  Senators. 

The  Senate  eledts  the  deputies  to  be  fent  to  the 
States  of  Holland,  and  appoints  the  chief  Magif- 
trates  of  the  city,  namely,  the  Burgomafters  and 
Efchevins,  who  are  faid  to  refemble  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London.  The  Burgo¬ 
mafters  are  four  in  number,  of  which  three  are 
chofen  annually,  one  of  them  always  remaining 
in  office  two  years,  but  the  three  laft  chofen  are 
filled  the  reigning  Burgomafters  for  the  year, 
and  prefide  by  turns  after  the  firft  three  months  ; 
for  fo  long  after  a  new  election  the  Burgomafter 
of  the  preceding  year  prefides,  in  which  time  the 
new  ones  have  an  opportunity  of  being  inftrudted 
in  the  forms  and  duties  of  their  office.  It  is  by  a 
majority  of  fuch  perfons  in  the  Senate  as  have  been 
Burgomafters  orElchevins  that  the  new  Burgomaf¬ 
ters  are  chofen,  and  thefe  reprefen t  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  city  on  all  occafions,  and  difpofe  of 
all  inferior  offices  that  fall  during  their  admini¬ 
ftration  :  they  iffueall  money  alfo  out  of  the  trea- 
fury  for  the  publick  fervice,  and  may  properly  be 
looked  upon  to  have  the  executive  power,  (as  the 
whole  fienate  have  the  legiftadve.)  They  have 
the  infpedtion  alfo  of  all  the  publick  buildings  and 
fortifications  about  the  city,  and  diredt  them  to 
be  repaired  or  improved  as  they  feeoccafion.  But 
though  thefe  Gentlemen  are  vefted  with,  fo  great 
power,  there  is  but  very  little  profit  attends  it, 


only  they  (land  fair  for  more  profitable  places  af-  CHAP, 
ter  they  have  executed  thefe  with  reputation,  the  v~  t 
falary  of  a  Burgomafter  not  being  above  five  hun-  v 
dred  gilders,  or  fifty  pounds  a  year,  though  there 
are  offices  in  their  gift  worth  an  hundred  pounds 
a  year  ;  but  then  their  employments  puc  them  to 
no  manner  of  expence  in  their  habits,  equipage, 
or  way  of  living,  being  attended  on  all  folemn 
occafions  by  officers  who  have  a  ftated  lalary  on 
that  account  ;  and  whatever  entertainments  are 
made  for  foreign  Princes  or  Minifters  are  at  the 
expence  of  the  publick,  and  at  other  times  they 
appear  with  the  garb  and  modefty  of  private  ci¬ 
tizens.  When  the  Burgomafter’s  office  expires, 
and  they  have  well  difcharged  that  great  employ¬ 
ment,  fomeof  the  moft  profitable  places  in  the 
city  are  of  courfe  conferred  upon  them,  of  which 
there  are  a  great  many  efteemed  very  profitable 
there,  but  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Britifh 
Magiftrates  and  Officers. 

The  Efchevins,  or  Aldermen,  conftitute  a  court  Efche- 
of  juftice  in  every  town.  There  are  nine  in  thevias>  or 
city  of  Amfterdam,  of  whom  leven  are  chofen  an-  Alder' 
nually,  two  or  the  preceding  year  remaining  in  ftjtute  a 
office  :  a  double  number  of  candidates  being  no- court  of 
minated  by  the  Senate,  the  Burgomafters  have  the  juiticc. 
choice  of  thofe  that  lhail  ferve  ;  and  they  are  foie 
judges  in  all  criminal  cafes,  but  in  civil  there  lies 
an  appeal  to  the  court  of  Juftice  of  the  province, 
if  the  thing  in  difpute  be  of  a  confiderable  value. 

And  they  never  pronounce  fentence  of  death 
without  firft  communicating  the  matter  to  the 
Burgomafters  ;  but  when  they  have  complied 
with  this  form,  they  proceed  to  give  judgment 
themfelves,  and  are  not  obliged  to  be  determined 
by  the  Burgomafters  opinion. 

The  Officers  fubordinate  to  thefe  fupreme  Ma-TheTrea- 
giftrates,  are,  i.  The  Treafurer,  who  receives  and  f-»rer. 
iffues  all  money  arifing  from  the  revenues  of  the 
city.  The  Scout,  or  Sheriff,  who  is  confervator  The 
of  the  peace,  apprehends  criminals,  and  fees  theScout-or 
fentences  of  the  courts  of  Juftice  put  in  execu- shenff- 
tion.  2.  The  Penfioner,  who  is  a  perfon  well  The  Pen* 
verfed  in  the  civil  law  and  the  cuftoms  of  the  Recorder 
city,  whom  the  magiftracy  advife  with  in  cafes  of 
intricacy,  and  rely  upon  to  defend  their  rights 
and  privileges  in  dilputes  with  other  cities  and 
powers.  He  delivers  meffages  alfo  from  the  Bur¬ 
gomafters  and  Senate,  and  makes  fpeeches  and 
replies  on  all  folemn  occafions,  and  is  therefore 
faid  to  relemble  the  Recorder  of  an  EnglilE  cor¬ 
poration. 

The  revenues  of  Amfterdam  arifefrom  an  ex-  Revenue? 
cife  on  almoft  all  forts  of  commodities  bought of  Am- 
and  fold  within  the  city,  or  the  diftridt  belonging llerdara- 
to  it  ;  out  of  the  city  rents,  or  the  duties  impofed 
on  every  houfe  for  charitable  ufes,  for  the  repairs 
of  the  fortifications  and  publick  buildings.  Or 
elfe  by  extraordinary  taxes  impofed  by  the  Senate 
for  furnifhing  their  part  of  the  publick  expences 
agreed  to  by  the  States  of  the  province.  Or  by 
the  deputies  of  Holland  in  the  States  General  for 
the  fupport  of  the  union.  And  all  thefe  payments 
are  made  into  one  common  treafury  for  the  city, 
and  not  in  the  refpedtive  pariffies  or  divifions  of 
the  place.  And  ’tis  faid,  that  the  payments  of  all 
kinds  made  by  the  city  of  Amfterdam,  to  the 
States  General,  to  the  States  of  the  province,  and 
to  the  ufes  of  the  city,  amount  to  above  fixteeri 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year. 

The  Princes  of  Orange  have,  from  the  com-  The 
mencement  of  the  union  of  the  Seven  Provin-  StadthoM- 
ces,  born  a  great  Ilia  re  in  the  government  of  the  cr- 
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whole,  as  well  as  in  particular  cities  and  fove- 
reignties,  of  which  this  State  is  compofed.  Thefe 
Princes,  fays  Sir  William  Temple,  had  a 
moft  effential  part  in  the  firft  frame  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  in  all  the  fortunes  thereof,  during 
the  whole  growth  and  progrefs  of  the  State.  Prince 
William  I,  of  Naffau,  was  Governor  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  Zealand  in  the  time  of  Charles  V 
and  his  fon  Philip  II ;  and  by  his  wildom  and 
goodnefs  acquired  a  mighty  efteem  with  the  o- 
ther  provinces  as  well  as  thefe,  who  readily  con- 
ftituted  him  their  Governor  and  Stadtholder. 
Nor  hath  this  nation,  according  to  the  fame  au¬ 
thor,  ever  been  without  a  head  under  fome  title 
or  other,  though  it  was  a  head  always  fubordi- 
nate  to  their  laws  and  cuftoms,  and  to  the  fove- 
reign  power.  Upon  their  revolt  from  Spain,  all 
the  power  and  rights  of  Prince  William  of  O- 
range,  as  Governor  of  the  provinces,  were  care¬ 
fully  referved  to  him  ;  but  thofe  which  were  in¬ 
herent  in  the  Sovereign  devolved  on  the  affembly 
of  the  States  General  •,  namely,  the  power  of 
making  peace  and  war,  foreign  alliances,  and  the 
coinage  of  money.  The  Prince  had  the  com¬ 
mand  of  all  their  forces  by  fea  and  land,  as  Admi¬ 
ral  and  Captain-General,  and  thereby  the  difpo- 
fal  of  all  military  commands  :  as  alfo  the  power 
of  pardoning  crimes,  and  choofing  magiftrates 
upon  the  nomination  of  certain  candidates  in  the 
towns,  who  prefented  three  to  the  Prince,  and 
he  elected  one  of  them  :  and  thus  it  continued 
till  the  death  of  the  late  King  William’s  fa¬ 
ther,  when  the  province  of  Holland  influenced  the 
reft  fo  far  as  entirely  to  fupprefs  this  office  of 
Stadtholder,  fharing  the  authority  of  the  Prince 
among  the  feveral  magiftrates  of  the  State.  The 
cities  particularly  affumed  the  power  of  appointing 
their  own  magiftrates  ;  the  States  Provincial  the 
difpofal  of  all  military  commands  in  the  troops 
they  paid  ;  and  the  States  General  the  command 
of  the  armies  by  Generals  of  their  own  appoint¬ 
ing,  whom  they  removed  and  changed  at  plea- 
lure.  No  power  was  left  of  pardoning  one  con¬ 
demned  by  rigour  of  law,  nor  any  Angle  perfon  to 
reprefent  the  State  or  receive  Ambaffadors.  This 
form  of  government  was  fupported  for  near  twen¬ 
ty  years  by  the  great  authority  and  riches  of  the 
province  of  Holland,  which  drew  a  kind  of  de- 
pendance  from  the  other  fix,  and  by  the  great  a- 
bilities  of  their  chief  minifter  De  Witt  ;  till  the 
late  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  notwithftanding  both  himfelf  and  the  very 
office  of  Stadtholder  had  been  abjured,  was  re- 
ftored  to  his  authority,  and  equalled,  if  not  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  anceftors  in  his  authority  and  influence 
over  this  State  ;  upon  which  occurrence  I  ffiall 
enlarge  further,  when  I  come  to  give  the  modern 
hiftory  of  this  State.  Upon  the  death  of  the  late 
King  William  the  office  of  Stadtholder  was 
again  fufpended  in  five  of  the  provinces  :  as  for 
Friefland  and  Groningen,  Prince  Casimir  of 
Naffau  was  hereditary  Stadtholder  of  thofe  pro¬ 
vinces,  to  whom  fince  lucceeded  his  eldeft  fon  the 
young  Prince  of  Orange-Naflau,  whom  the  late 
King  William  by  his  will  conftituted  his  uni¬ 
versal  heir.  And  in  the  year  1723  the  province 
of  Guelderland  alfo  elected  the  faid  Prince  of  O- 
range-Naffau  for  their  Stadtholder,  which  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Holland  oppofed  with  all  their  might, 
prefenting  a  formal  memorial  on  that  head,  an 
abftradl  whereof,  with  the  anfwer  of  Guelderland, 
and  the  limitations  put  on  the  Prince  on  his  ad- 
miffion  totheStadtholderfhipof  Guelderland,  will 
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give  us  fome  further  light  into  the  prefent  ftate  CHAP, 
of  the  United  Provinces.  In  their  memorial  the  ^  v~  , 
States  of  Holland  declare,  '"’~v 

That  they  could  not  conceal  their  fufprfce  when 
they  were  informed  Guelderland  had  determined 
to  make  fo  very  great  a  change  in  the  nature  of 
their  government,  as  to  choofe  a  Stadtholder, 
and  divide  their  power  and  authority  with  ano¬ 
ther  :  they  could  not  forbear  judging  that  a  revo¬ 
lution  of  this  nature  muft  produce  fome  great  and 
fatal  factions  in  the  provinces.  That  on  the  one 
hand,  various  means  would  be  ufed  to  excite  and 
foment  a  change  of  the  fame  nature  in  the  other 
provinces :  while  fome,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
be  endeavouring  to  preferve  their  government  in 
the  order  it  had  been  eftablifhed  ;  and  thefe  two 
parties  would  be  continually  nourishing  diftrufts 
and  fufpicions  of  each  other,  and  perpetually  loof- 
ing  the  bands  of  their  union.  That  if  they  re¬ 
flected  never  fo  little  on  the  power  which  it 
pleafed  God  to  confer  upon  the  union  of  their 
anceftors,  they  could  not  without  trembling  think 
on  the  fatal  effects  which  difeord  might  produce. 

And  as  they  dreaded  thefe  misfortunes  for  the 
States  of  the  United  Provinces  in  general,  of 
which  Holland  made  fo  considerable  a  part,  they 
could  not  forbear  puffiing  thefe  refle&ions  a  little 
further,  and  reprefenting  to  their  High  Mighti- 
nefles,  that  they  muft  expetft  their  Share  of  the 
calamities  confequent  on  their  precipitate  refo- 
lution. 

That  above  twenty  years  experience  had  given 
them  all  the  infight  into  this  matter  they  could 
defire  ;  they  had  feen  times  of  war  and  peace  and 
dangerous  difienfions,  which  had  at  length  been 
amicably  adjufted  without  the  interposition  of  a 
Stadtholder  :  their  publick  revenues  were  admi- 
niftred  and  fettled  fo  very  happily,  that  all  the 
other  provinces  took  example  by  Guelderland  : 
that  there  were  indeed  faults  in  every  kind  of 
government,  but  it  ought  to  be  duly  weighed, 
whether  thofe  faults  would  be  redreSTed  fooner 
under  the  government  of  a  Stadtholder,  than  un¬ 
der  that  of  a  State.  They  need  only  call  to  mind 
the  times  they  had  fpent  under  the  government  of 
a  Stadtholder,  and  compare  them  with  the  pre¬ 
fent,  to  fet  them  right  in  this  matter.  And  if  their 
High  MightineSfes  would  pleafe  before  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  further,  to  name  fome  Lords  to  confer 
with  them,  they  would  undertake  to  anfwer  every 
argument  which  could  be  made  ufe  of  as  a  fpe- 
cious  pretence  for  this  change  of  government. 

That  for  their  parts  they  could  not  comprehend 
any  advantage  it  would  be  to  them,  equal  to  the 
inconvenience  of  dividing  their  power  with  ano¬ 
ther  :  and  it  was  ftill  further  beyond  their  com¬ 
prehension,  what  Should  induce  them  to  this 
change  in  the  prefent  juncture,  when  their  pro¬ 
vince  enjoyed  a  profound  peace  and  tranquillity, 
and  their  publick  revenues  were  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  And  for  this  reafon  alfo  they  could  not 
imagine  what  danger  there  could  be  in  provifi- 
onally  deferring  this  affair  ;  for  Guelderland  and 
Zutphen  were  countries  of  that  importance,  that 
they  would  never  want  a  Prince  to  accept  the 
government  of  them. 

The  States  of  Guelderland  and  Zutphen  having  -p|ean 
on  the  fecond  of  November  1723,  chofen  the  of 
Prince  of  Orange  for  their  Stadtholder,  did  on  the  States 
the  fourth  of  the  fame  month  fend  an  anfwer  to  of  Guel- 
the  States  of  Holland,  to  this  effect :  That  in  the  derland, 
choice  of  their  Stadtholder  they  had  ufed  all  pof- 
fible  circumfpedion,  without  any  other  view  than 
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CHAP,  the  good  of  the  State  in  general,  and  of  their 
own  province  in  particular  ;  and  could  not  con- 
ceive  why  their  High  Mightineffes  fhould  be  dif- 
quieted  at  this  election,  or  in  what  manner  it 
could  be  prejudicial  to  them. 

That  the  queftion,  whether  it  were  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  States  of  the  Seven  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  both  in  general  and  particular,  to  have 
fome  illuftrious  chief,  ufually  ftiled  a  Stadtholder, 
under  whofe  authority,  but  that  a  limited  one, 
the  affairs  of  their  common  alliance  might  be 
adminiftred,  as  well  in  war  as  peace  :  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  were  better  to  tranfadt  thefe  affairs  with¬ 
out  fuch  a  chief,  had  fo  often  been  debated  in 
the  feveral  provinces,  and  fo  much  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  both  fides,  that  they  did  not  think  it  ne- 
ceffary  at  prefent  to  fay  much  on  that  fubjedt. 
But  if  they  were  pleafed  to  take  a  review  of  the 
ancient  government  of  the  Netherlands  before 
the  union,  and  before  they  came  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  Spain,  they  would  find  that  the  Seven 
Provinces  were  always  governed  by  their  refpedtive 
Dukes, Earls,  Bifhops  or  other  Lords,  in  conjundtion 
with  the  States  of  each  province.  That  thefe 
Seven  Provinces  were  more  clofely  united  in  a  firm 
alliance  in  the  year  1579,  f°r  t^ie  prefervation 
of  their  liberties  and  religion  •,  and  William  I, 
Prince  of  Orange,  had,  as  their  High  Mightinef- 
fes  themfelves  had  formerly  oblerved,  been  the 
man  who  with  the  immediate  aid  and  bleffing  of 
God  laid  the  firft  foundations  of  this  republick, 
notwithftanding  the  threats  and  powerful  oppofi- 
tion  of  the  then  potent  King  of  Spain  Phili  p  II. 
That  Prince  Maurice  of  Naffau,  Prince  of  O- 
range,  raifed  this  edifice  ftill  higher  upon  the 
foundations  which  had  been  already  laid  ;  and 
that  with  a  conduct  and  courage  truly  heroical. 
That  Prince  Frederick  Hewry  on  the  fame 
Foundation  and  the  fame  walls,  finifhed  the  edi¬ 
fice  of  this  State.  And  in  the  time  of  Prince 
W  1  l  l  1  a  m  II,  anno  1648,  a  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded  at  Munfter  between  Spain  and  the  United 
Provinces,  whereby  their  independence  and  fo- 
vereignty  were  generally  acknowledged  ;  but  this 
Prince  dying  in  1650,  and  leaving  his  Princefs 
with  child  of  William  III,  moll:  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  remained  without  a  Stadtholder  till  the 
year  1672. 

They  faid,  they  would  not  put  the  States  of 
Holland  in  mind  of  the  many  diffenfions  which 
happened  during  that  interval,  nor  the  fatal  con- 
fequences  which  attended  them,  by  which  the  to¬ 
tal  ruin  of  the  State  was  almoft  effedted  *,  but 
they  could  not  forbear  remembring,  that  by  the 
bleffing  of  God,  under  the  conduct  of  Wil¬ 
liam.  Ill,  Prince  of  Orange,  chofen  Stadtholder 
of  thefe  provinces,  this  republick,  of  which  three 
whole  provinces  were  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
the  French,  and  the  reft  ready  to  become  a  prey 
to  them,  was  reftored  to  the  prefent  happy  con¬ 
dition.  And  though  they  were  fully  perfuaded  that 
their  High  Mightineffes  had  not  forgot  fuch  ex¬ 
traordinary  events,  yet  could  they  not  avoid  the 
mentioning  them,  to  fhew  that  the  election  of  a 
Stadtholder  is  no  innovation  in  the  government  of 
this  State  ;  but  that  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  un¬ 
der  Stadtholders  the  State  attained  to  it’s  greatefl 
fplendor.  That  as  their  High  Mightineffes  ob- 
ferved  there  always  would  be  faults  in  every  kind 
of  government,  and  confequently  there  muft  be 
fome  under  that  of  a  Stadtholder,  and  therefore 
they  did  not  expedt  by  choofing  one  to  have  a 
government  free  from  all  defedts  j  but  having  fe- 
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rioufly  weighed  all  events  which  had  happened  to  C  HA  P. 
the  State  in  general,  and  to  the  province  of  Guel-  _ 
derland  in  particular,  as  well  during  the  time  it  ' 

was  governed  by  Stadtholders  as  whilft  it  was  not, 
they  concluded,  that  the  eledtion  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  for  Stadtholder  and  Captain-General  of 
that  Province,  was  mightily  conducive  to  their 
true  intereft  :  for  this  Prince  was  without  dif- 
pute  the  only  native  of  the  United  Provinces  who 
could  juftly  have  this  noble  dignity  conferred  up¬ 
on  him,  and  was  before  conftituted  Stadtholder 
of  two  of  the  Seven  Provinces,  and  his  illuftrious 
anceftors  and  relations  had  both  in  war  and  peace 
done  the  moft  important  fervices  that  could  be 
performed  for  the  good  and  prefervation  of  their 
country.  That  it  was  true,  in  the  time  of  peace 
a  Stadtholder,  Captain-General  and  Admiral, 
might  not  at  firft  view  feem  effentiai  to  their  con- 
ftitution  :  but  if  their  High  Mightineffes  would 
reflect  on  the  ufual  inconftancy  and  viciffitude  of 
human  affairs,  they  would  conclude,  that  a  time 
of  peace  could  never  be  better  employed  than  in 
taking  fuch  meafures  as  might  fecure  them  from 
danger  in  cafe  a  war  fhould  break  out,  at  leaft  as 
far  as  human  reafon  could  infure  it. 

That  when  they  confidered  the  prefent  fitua- 
tion  of  the  whole  ftate,  their  common  country, 
the  low  ebb  of  their  publick  revenues  and  credit, 
which  were  funk  to  a  very  great  degree,  even 
fince  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  the  decline  of 
their  militia  and  maritime  power,  the  low  efteem 
they  were  fallen  into  with  their  neighbours,  and 
the  little  probability  of  remedying  thefe  things, 
they  concluded,  that  it  was  not  without  juft 
grounds  that  their  High  Mightineffes  and  the 
Council  of  State  reprefented  in  writing  at  feveral 
times  to  the  United  Provinces,  “  That  fuch  was 
“  the  unhappy  ftate  of  the  union,  it  was  impof- 
tc  ftble  it  fhould  long  fubftft  j”  and  it  was  much 
to  be  feared,  that  fome  revolution  would  caule  it’s 
total  ruin  :  and  yet  thefe  repeated  remonftrances 
had  not  had  the  leaft  effedt,  or  any  means  been 
ufed  hitherto  to  remedy  thefe  diforders. 

This  as  the  republick  was  compofed  of  feven 
particular  provinces,  and  each  province  a  fove- 
reign  one  of  itfelf,  where  private,  and  even  di- 
redtly  oppofite  interefts  frequently  occafioned  divi- 
ftons,  and  the  common  intereft  to  be  negledted, 
and  the  means  which  fhould  be  taken  for  the  fafe- 
ty  of  the  State  entirely  forgot  ;  it  could  not  be 
difputed  but  that  it  muft  be  very  advantageous  for 
their  dear  country  to  have  the  union  cemented 
clofer  and  ftronger  for  the  common  good,  and  to 
make  thefe  Seven  Arrows  indiffoluble,  by  bind¬ 
ing  them  clofe  together  in  the  bands  of  friendfhip 
and  concord,  formed  by  an  illuftrious  chief,  who 
fhould  govern  them  all  with  a  limited  authority. 

Of  great  advantage  muft  it  be  on  any  emergency 
to  have  their  affairs  conducted  by  luch  a  head, 
with  the  fpeed  and  activity  requifite  on  fuch  oc- 
calions. 

And  as  they  found  themfelves  unanimoufly  dif- 
pofed  to  put  themfelves  under  this  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  they  could  not  any  longer  defer  the  e- 
ledtion,  after  having  drawn  up  the  neceflary  in- 
ftructions  for  their  Stadtholder  the  Prince  of  O- 
range,  which  they  took  the  liberty  of  tranfmitting 
to  their  High  Mightineffes  for  their  perufal, 
wherein  they  would  not  difcoverone  article  which 
could  be  prejudicial  to  the  State  in  general,  or  to 
their  province  of  Holland  in  particular.  Nor  could 
this  eledtion  create  any  differences  or  jealoufies  a- 
mong  the  members  of  their  own  province,  fince 

it 
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CHAP,  it  had  been  unanimoufly  agreed  on.  It  was  not 
V.  imaginable  therefore  What  foundation  their  High 
Mightinelfes  could  have  to  furmife,  that  this  elec¬ 
tion  would  occafion  a  change  of  government,  or 
that  they  would  endeavour  to  excite  fadtions  and 
differences  among  the  United  Provinces,  of  which 
they  had  never  given  the  leaft  reafon  to  fufpedt 
them,  protefting  that  they  fhould  contribute  all 
that  was  in  their  power  towards  the  maintaining 
a  good  underftanding  amongft  them.  They  fhould 
have  rejoiced  at  an  opportunity  of  entring  into 
a  conference  with  their  High  Mightineffes,  but 
that  they  underftood  by  their  letter  that  they  on¬ 
ly  defired  a  conference  to  divert  them  from  the 
choice  of  a  Stadtholder,  on  which  they  had  al¬ 
ready  determined  ;  but  their  High  Mightineffes 
might  allure  themfelves  that  they  fhould  always 
be  ready  for  the  future  to  confer  with  their  High 
Mightineffes,  and  to  take  fuch  meafures  with 
them  as  fhould  be  judged  necelfary  for  the  fervice 
of  the  State. 

Inftr unions  drawn  up  by  the  States  of  Gueldres  and 
Zutphen ,  by  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Naf- 
fau ,  their  Stadtholder ,  Captain-General ,  and 
High  Admiral ,  is  to  regulate  himfelf  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  bis  offices^  after  having  attained  his 
eighteenth  year. 

_ .  .  .  x.  t  ■“>  H  E  Stadtholder  fhall  be  of  the  reformed 
on^put*  X  Chriftian  religion,  (a  Calvinift  or  Prelby- 
upon  the  terian)  which  he  lhall  publickly  profefs,  and  be 
Stadt-  obliged  to  aid  and  defend  as  much  as  in  his  power 
ofGuel  l*es*  the  dodrines  thereof  being  the  fame  as  were 
derland*.  confirmed  in  the  national  Synod  anno  1618,  and 
1619. 

2.  The  fovereign  authority  fhall  Hill  be  veiled 
in  the  nobility  and  cities  of  the  dutchy  of  Gueldres 
and  county  of  Zutphen,  as  it  formerly  was,  and 
dill  is,  nor  lhall  the  Stadtholder  alfume  any  part 
of  it  to  himfelf. 

3.  The  faid  province  lhall  ftill  confill  of  three 
feparate  and  dillind  divifions,  viz.  of  Nimeguen, 
Zutphen,  and  Veluwe.  The  Stadtholder  lhall  not 
difpofe  of  any  commiffion,  either  within  or  with¬ 
out  the  province  :  he  lhall  not  take  cognizance 
of  the  reception  of  any  member  into  the  order 
of  the  nobility  or  magiftracy  in  the  cities  of  this 
province ;  nor  lhall  he  make  any  change  amonglt 
them. 

4.  The  Stadtholder  fhall  be  obliged  to  obferve 
and  keep  the  union  concluded  between  the  allies 
at  Utrecht  anno  1579;  as  a^°  a^  the  conven¬ 
tions  and  agreements  of  this  province.  He  lhall 
maintain  and  defend  all  the  rights  and  privile¬ 
ges,  immunities,  orders  and  cuftoms  which  the 
nobility  and  cities,  either  in  general  or  particu¬ 
lar,  at  prefen t  enjoy.  He  lhall  alfo  endeavour  ro 
maintain  the  fovereignty  of  this  province ;  and 
defend  it  againft  all  thofe  who  lhall  attempt  to 
deftrpy  or  prejudice  it. 

5.  The  Stadtholder  being  at  Arnheim,  or  any 
other  place  where  the  provincial  court  lhall  be 
alfembled,  lhall  take  his  feat  and  prefide  in  it-, 
where  he  lhall  colled  the  voices,  and  conclude 
their  fittings.  And  when  he  fhall  be  full  eighteen 
years  of  age,  all  ads  of  State,  letters  and  difpatches 
fhall  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  Stadtholder  and 
counfellors,  as  was  pradifed  heretofore. 

6.  If  any  unforefeen  differences  lhall  arife  be¬ 
tween  the  three  divifions  of  this  province,  or  be¬ 
tween  the  body  of  the  nobility  or  cities  in  the 
refpcdive  divifions,  the  Stadtholder  fhall  endea- 
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vour  amicably  to  reconcile  them:  which  if  he  CHAP, 
cannot  accomplifb,  he  lhall  hear  the  complaints  v- 
of  the  feveral  parties,  and  decide  their  differences  ~  v  J 
according  to  reafon  and  equity. 

7.  The  Stadtholder  and  Captain-GeneVal  lhall 
not  do  any  thing  againft  the  orders  eftablilhed  by 
all  the  confederates  in  the  year  1651,  concerning 
patents,  the  keeping  the  keys  and  giving  the 
watch-word  in  all  thofe  cities  whofe  magiltrates 
have  a  voice  in  the  alfembly  of  the  States.  Nor 
lhall  he  change  the  garilons  in  the  cities  of  this 
province ;  but  the  power  of  granting  patents 
and  changing  the  garifons  lhall  remain  in  the 
difpofal  of  the  particular  divifions,  or  of  the  Lords 
their  ufual  deputies ;  and  the  keeping  of  the  keys 
and  giving  the  watch-word,  lhall  ftill  be  in  the 
magiftrates  of  the  cities  who  have  a  feat  in  the 
alfembly  of  the  States,  as  it  is  at  prefent. 

8.  The  Stadtholder  and  Captain-General  lhall 
not  difpofe  of  the  offices  of  Commanders,  Gover¬ 
nors  and  Majors  of  cities  and  fortrelfes  in  this 
duchy  or  county. 

9.  The  Stadtholder  and  Captain-General  lhall 
not  difpofe  of  any  military  poll  of  the  forces  quar¬ 
tered  in  this  province,  except  in  time  of  war,  and 
when  he  is  perfonally  in  the  field ;  and  then  he 
lhall  have  the  difpofal  of  fuch  military  offices  as 
lhall  become  vacant  during  the  campaign,  but  not 
otherwife. 

10.  There  lhall  be  given  to  the  Stadtholder  and 
Captain-General  one  regiment  of  foot,  which  he 
himfelf  lhall  choofe  amongft  the  feveral  regiments 
of  this  province,  which  lhall  be  called  the  Stadt- 
holder’s  regiment.  The  Colonel  however  lhall 
retain  his  pay  during  his  life-time,  but  immediately 
after  his  death  the  Stadtholder  lhall  have  it :  as 
alfo  the  difpofal  of  the  commiffions  which  lhall 
become  vacant  in  fuch  regiment,  provided  he  pre¬ 
fer  natives  to  foreigners  ;  and  that  before  his  dif¬ 
pofal  of  any  fuch  commiffion  he  be  full  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  faid  military  commiffions 
be  figned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  divifion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prefent  practice. 

1 1.  The  Stadtholder  lhall  have  an  annual  pen- 
fion  of  5900  florins,  to  ilfue  out  of  the  revenues 
of  this  province.  And  he  lhall  further  have  in 
the  quality  of  Stadtholder  of  this  province,  his 
fhare  of  all  fines  of  Fiefs,  and  of  their  difpatches. 

12.  The  Stadtholder  and  Captain-General  lhal 
never  endeavour  any  alteration  to  be  made  ini 
thefe  inftrudtions,  whether  in  the  v/hole  or  part ; 
nor  lhall  he  apply  himfelf  to  the  province  in  ge¬ 
neral,  or  to  any  member  in  particular,  for  that 
end:  and  as  foon  therefore  as  he  lhall  attain  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  he  lhall  be  obliged  to  fign 
thefe  inftrudtions  before  his  inftallation,  and  to 
fwear  in  the  alfembly  that  he  will  obferve  them 

From  what  hath  been  collected  on  this  head,  Reflcdi- 
we  may  be  able  to  form  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  ons  on  the 
government  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  feems  nature  of 
not  to  have  been  well  underftood  by  fome,  who 
would  perfuade  us,  that  the  fovereignty  of  the 
provinces  and  cities,  of  which  this  State  is  com- 
poled,  is  lodged  in  the  diffufive  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  that  they  are.  in  all  cafes  the  Dernier 
Refort.  Whereas  the  people  feem  to  have  much 
lefs  to  do  in  the  government  here  than  they  have 
in  England,  and  as  little  as  in  any  monarchy  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the  cities  of  Holland, 
which  arc  equivalent  to  all  the  reft,  we  find  the 
legiflative  power  lodged  in  the  fenate,  compofed  of 
twenty  or  thirty  perfons,  or  thereabouts,  who 
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C  H  A  P.  continue  in  that  capacity  for  life,  and  when  one 
v '  of  them  dies,  the  reft  make  chbice  of  another  to 
fucceed  him ;  the  people  have  no  (hare  in  the  no¬ 
mination  or  choice.  That  this  fenate  deft  fome 
of  their  own  number  to  reprefent  them  in  the 
affembly  of  the  States  of  the  province  ;  and  the 
Provincial  States  elect  alfo  fome  from  among 
themfelves  to  reprefent  them  in  the  affembly  of 
the  States  General  ;  fo  that  the  people  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do,  either  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
government,  the  enading  laws,  or  in  the  choice 
of  thofe  perfons  who  have  the  legiflative  or  exe¬ 
cutive  power  lodged  in  them,  but  are  as  defpoti- 
caliy  governed  by  the  Magiftrates  and  Senate  of 
their  refpedive  cities  and  diftrids,  as  the  fub¬ 
jeds  of  France  or  Turky  are  by  their  feveral  Mo- 
narchs.  All  the  difference  is,  that  in  France  and 
Turky  there  is  one  abfolute  Sovereign,  and  in 
Holland  every  city  hath  twenty  or  thirty  tyrants, 
from  whom  there  lies  no  appeal,  and  who  may 
govern  their  people,  if  they  pleafe,  without  laws; 
or,  which  is  much  the  fame  thing,  by  fuch  laws 
and  rules  as  they  are  pleafed  to  prefcribe,  and 
may  repeal,  lufpend  or  alter  as  they  fee  fit.  They 
don’t  fuffer  the  fubjed  here  to  talk  of  original 
contrads,  birthrights,  or  unalienable  powers  of  cal¬ 
ling  their  Sovereigns  to  account ;  this  is  adodrine 
referved  for  the  meridian  of  Britain,  and  would 
meet  with  little  countenance  in  Holland,  or  in 
any  State  in  Europe :  and  yet  this  republick,  by 
ignorant  pretenders,  is  made  a  pattern  of  popu¬ 
lar  government,  and  recommended  to  our  imita¬ 
tion,  as  the  only  model  fit  to  be  admitted,  efpe- 
cially  among  a  trading  people. 

An  en-  Now  whether  the  limited  Monarchy  of  Bri- 
quirywhe-  tain,  where  the  people  eled  one  body  of  the  le- 
tlicr  aMo-  g[Qature?  antj  the  Prince  can  impofe  nothing  on 
a  Repub-  them  without  their  confents,  be  preferable  to  the 
lican  go-  defpotick  government  of  the  States  of  Holland, 
vemment  will,  I  believe,  fcarce  be  made  a  queftion  by  any 
°rg‘hTfed  6  man  that  underftands  the  conftitut'.ons  of  both : 
r^uie  j  on|y  tjlcrefore  here  enquire,  whether  the 
fovereignty  of  one  or  of  twenty  be  moft  eligi¬ 
ble  ;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  under  which 
of  thefe  forms  the  people  in  general  are  like  to 
enjoy  the  greateft  eale  and  fecurity  ;  and  could  we 
be  lure  to  meet  always  with  a  wife  and  good 
Prince,  I  fhall  make  no  difficulty  in  affirming 
that  the  government  of  one  was  better  than  that 
of  many  ;  for  on  this  fubjed  there  are  two  prin¬ 
cipal  points  to  be  confidered,  namely,  i.  The  de¬ 
fending  the  people  from  foreign  enemies;  and, 
2.  From  domeftick  oppreffions.  Now  in  war, 
lecrecy,  unanimity  in  councils,  and  a  fpeedy  exe¬ 
cution  of  our  refolutions,  are  confiderable  ad¬ 
vantages,  which  we  may  exped  to  find  oftner 
under  a  Monarchy  than  an  Ariftocracy,  and  the 
interell  of  the  Prince  and  people  are  generally 
the  fame  in  cafes  of  invafion  ;  he  can  fcarce  be 
lufpeded  of  having  a  different  intereft  from  that 
of  his  country  :  whereas  when  the  fovereignty  is 
in  many,  it  is  not  impoffible  but  fome  of  them 
may  have  different  views,  and  facrifice  their  coun¬ 
try  to  their  private  piques  or  advantages.  And  as 
to  domeftick  oppreffions,  if  the  Prince  be  a  wife 
man,  he  cannot  but  underhand  that  his  own  gran¬ 
deur  is  promoted  by  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  his 
fubjeds,  that  both  his  power  and  revenues  in- 
creale  in  proportion  to  his  encouragement  of  their 
trade  and  manufadures,  and  the  fecurity  they 
enjoy  in  their  poffeffions. 

IPit  be  faid  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  counfellors  there  is  wifdom ;  and  that 


therefore  where  the  fupreme  power  is  lodged  in 
twenty  or  thirty,  affairs  are  like  to  be  better  ma¬ 
naged  than  by  one:  To  this  it  is  anfwered,  That 
all  Princes  have  their  councils,  fuppofed  to  confift 
of  the  ableft  heads  in  their  dominions ;  and  there¬ 
fore  in  that  refped  they  are  upon  the  level  with  a 
republick:  and  as  none  can  know  what  refolution 
the  Prince  will  take,  after  he  has  heard  their  de¬ 
bates,  he  has  certainly  a  vaft  advantage  in  the 
fpeedy  execution  of  his  defigns,  and  preventing 
their  difappointment,  and  in  over-ruling  any  per- 
verfe  or  defigning  member,  who  may  have  views 
to  his  own  intereft:  whereas  when  the  power  is 
in  many,  they  are  long  frequently  in  refolving, 
longer  in  executing,  and  perhaps  the  fcheme,  tho* 
never  fo  well  laid,  fhall  be  difcovered  or  oppofed 
by  the  contrary  fadion  underhand,  if  not  openly  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  the-  eftate  remain  defencelefs 
and  expoled  to  their  enemies,  as  was  the  very  cafe 
of  the  United  Provinces,  when  Lewis  XIV  in¬ 
vaded  them  in  the  year  1672,  and  they  were 
faved  almoft  by  a  miracle. 

Should  the  fubjed  under  an  abfolute  monarchy 
happen  to  be  governed  by  a  weak,  ambitious,  or 
voluptuous  Prince,  here  indeed  a  fettled  Arifto¬ 
cracy  feems  preferable  to  it ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
States,  as  well  as  Kings,  do  often  go  very  great 
lengths  inoppreffingand  tyrannizing  over  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Is  there  a  Monarchy  in  Europe  where  the 
taxes  are  more  burthenfom  than  in  the  United 
Provinces  ?  or  where  is  there  a  Prince  fo  jealous 
of  his  authority  as  the  States  are,  who  will  fuffer 
no  petitions  or  remonftrances  from  their  fubjeds, 
let  their  grievances  be  never  fo  great  ?  And  indeed 
where  the  people  are  oppreffed,  there  is  much  lefs 
realon  to  hope  for  redreis  from  a  republick  than  a 
monarch ;  becaufe  a  body  of  men  can  never  be 
fuppofed  to  be  moved  by  pity  or  compaffion  as  a 
Angle  man  may,  neither  are  they  fo  apprehenfive 
of  a  revolt  or  infurredion.  It  is  a  common  ob- 
fervation,  that  fhould  the  Burgundian  or  Auftrian 
family,  formerly  Sovereigns  of  thefe  countries, 
have  impofed  half  the  taxes  they  groan  under  at 
prefent,  the  people  would  never  have  born  it ; 
but  now  their  Governors  confifting  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  men  in  every  great  town  and  province,  have 
fuch  an  influence  over  the  whole,  that  it  is  next 
to  an  impoffibility  for  the  common  people  to  form 
themfelves  into  a  body,  fo  as  to  endanger  the  State. 
Their  Sovereigns  are  always  upon  the  fpot,  and 
fo  intermixed  with  them,  that  they  would  nip 
any  infurredion  in  the  bud  ;  and  fhould  the  mob 
prevail  in  one  city  or  province,  unlefs  they  met 
with  the  like  luccefs  in  the  reft,  they  muft  exped 
foon  to  be  reduced  to  their  duty  :  fo  that  I  take  a  re¬ 
bellion,  or  what  fome  denominate  a  noble  ftruggle 
for  their  liberties,  to  be  utterly  impradicable  by  the 
fubjeds  of  Holland  ;  let  their  oppreffions  be  never 
fo  great,  they  have  no  remedy  but  patience.  Hol¬ 
land  happens  indeed  to  be  a-  country  which  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  trade,  navigation  and  manu¬ 
fadures,  in  all  which  their  Governors  are  fome 
way  or  other  interefted,  and  therefore  muft  be 
fuppofed  to  promote  thefe  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
power;  confequendy  that  part  of  their  fubjeds 
which  are  concerned  in  thele,  which  it  muft  be 
admitted  are  much  the  greateft  number,  are  fure 
to  meet  with  all  manner  of  encouragement.  If 
the  magiftrates  are  not  all  of  them  merchants, 
there  are  few  of  them,  who  are  not  nearly  related 
to  thofe  that  are,  or  who  have  not  fome  ihares  in 
their  great  companies  flocks,  or  other  branches  of 
bufinefs.  And  this  gives:  the  Dutch  a  prodigious 

advantage 
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CHAP,  advantage  of  the  Englifti  in  point  of  traffick  ;  for 
V.  while  our  miniftry  are  indolent  and  carelefs  in  af- 
fairs  of  trade,  as  receiving  little  benefit  by  it*  the 
States  of  Holland,  whofe  private  fortunes  as  well 
as  the  publick  good  require  their  utmoft  applica¬ 
tion  to  thefe  things,  let  flip  no  opportunities  of 
advancing  their  traffick.  And  thus  far  De  Witt 
is  certainly  in  the  right,  That  it  is  happy  for  a 
people,  when  the  well-being  of  the  Governors 
apparently  depends  on  the  well-being  of  the  fub- 
jedt,  for  then  the  fubjedl  may  reft  allured  his  wel¬ 
fare  will  not  be  negledted.  To  inftance  firft,  in 
the  cafe  of  convoys  in  time  of  war  ;  how  many 
more  Britifh  fhips  were  there  taken  in  the  laft 
war  than  Dutch  in  proportion  ?  The  reafon  was, 
the  Englifh  admiralty  had  feldom  any  fhare  in 
the  merchant-fhips  which  went  abroad,  whereas 
there  was  fcarce  a  fleet  of  Hollanders,  but  the 
States  were  deeply  interefted  in.  Again,  if  we 
look  back  a  little,  and  obferve  how  we  have  in 
every  part  of  the  world  been  fupplanted  in  our 
trade  by  the  Dutch  •,  firft  in  India,  where  we  fuf- 
fered  them  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  all  the  fpices 
of  the  eaft,  (though  fome  of  the  principal  iflands 
where  they  grew  were  actually  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  Britain,  by  the  furrender  of  the  natives, 
and  which  are  not  reftored  to  this  day  :)  after¬ 
wards  how  we  were  tricked  out  of  the  Ruflia  trade, 
the  whale  fifhery,  and  even  the  herring  filhery 
upon  our  own  coaft  ;  we  muft  acknowledge  that  it 
is  fome  di  fad  vantage  to  a  trading  people,  that  their 
Governors  have  but  little  dependence  upon  trade. 
Had  the  greateft  part  of  our  Minifters  fortunes  de¬ 
pended  on  the  fuccels  of  the  Britifh  trade,  as  that 
of  the  States  did  on  the  Dutch  trade,  we  fhould 
not  have  parted  with  the  moft  valuable  branches 
of  it  fo  eafily.  Three  ways  the  Dutch  have  taken, 
in  De  Witt’s  phrafe,  to  beat  us  out  of  our  fo¬ 
reign  trade,  i.  By  their  arms,  or  openly  de¬ 
puting  the  empire  of  the  feas  with  us,  in  which 
they  have  profpered  but  little.  2.  By  fowing  di- 
vifions  amongft  us,  and  joining  our  malecontents 
againft  the  government,  which  diverted  us  from 
calling  them  to  an  account  in  time.  '  And,  3.  By 
bribing  our  miniftry  in  fome  former  reigns,  in 
which  they  have  met  with  all  the  fuccefs  that  they 
could  wifti.  It  is. not  to  be  fuppofed  we  fhould 
have  put  up  all  thofe  affronts  and  encroachments 
on  our  trade,  if  the  gentlemen  who  fat  at  the 
helm  had  not  been  made  eafy.  And  though  it 
might  not  be  difficult  to  fhew  that  the  crown,  the 
nobility,  and  gentry  of  England,  would  all  be 
great  gainers  by  their  encouragement  of  trade  •, 
that  the  publick  revenues  would  not  only  be  in- 
creafed  by  an  increafe  of  the  cuftoms,  and  confe- 
quently  the  lands  lefs  burthened,  but  that  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  lands  themfelves  would  advance,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  trade  flourifhes  :  yet,  as  thefe  are  re¬ 
mote  profpedts,  and  feem  to  concern  pofterity 
more  than  the  prefent  generation,  it  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  fuch  confiderations  fhould  be  of  much 
weight.  The  Dutch  legiflature  and  miniftry  find 
an  immediate  profit  by  their  promoting  traffick, 
and  leave  therefore  no  means  unattempted  to  ad¬ 
vance  it :  and  as  they  are  a  powerful  body,  and 
mafters  of  fuch  immenfe  wealth,  if  they  fee  any 
projeCt  fetting  on  foot  in  any  foreign  kingdom, 
which  may  be  a  detriment  to  their  trade,  they 
will  at  any  rate  purchafe  the  miniftry  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  and  thereby  baffle  the  beft-laid  fchemes. 
By  this  means  they  have  indeed  beaten  all  other 
nations  out  of  their  foreign  trade  •,  or,  which  is 
the  fame  thing,  rendered  it  of  very  little  advantage 
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to  them.  If  it  be  faid,  why  don’t  other  nations  CHAP, 
apply  themfelves  in  the  fame  irrefiftible  manner 
to  the  Dutch  miniftry,  and  buy  them  out  of  fome  ' 
confiderable  branch  of  trade?  It  may  be  anfwered* 
that  theDutch  miniftry  fubfift  chiefly  by  trade,  and 
therefore  are  not  to  be  purchafed.  They  would 
lofe  more  than  they  could  gain  by  a  bribe.  There 
are  fo  many  wealthy  merchants  concerned,  that 
there  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe  that  can,  or  at 
leaft  will  raife  money  fufficient  to  influence  fo  con¬ 
fiderable  a  body,  and  in  this  they  have  an  indif- 
putable  advantage  of  all  other  people.  But  not- 
withftanding  the  United  Provinces  have  thefe 
great  advantages  in  relation  to  trade,  I  look  upon 
the  conftitution  of  their  government  at  this  day 
to  be  in  a  very  weak  and  languiftiing  condition  ; 
fhould  they  be  attacked  by  any  formidable  power, 
as  they  were  in  the  year  1672,  they  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  reduced  to  as  great  ftraits  as  they  were 
then  ;  for  they  have  now  no  common  Stadtholder, 
or  head,  to  prefide  in  their  councils,  or  command 
their  armies  •,  and  it  muft  be  next  to  a  miracle  if 
fo  many  independent  fovereignties,  as  there  are  in 
thefe  provinces,  fhould  on  an  inftant  unite  and 
enter  on  the  propereft  meafures  for  their  defence. 

The  provinces  of  Friefland,  Groningen,  and  Guel- 
derland  are  indeed  agreed  upon  a  Stadtholder,  and 
invite  the  other  provinces  to  join  with  them  in 
their  choice,  reprefenting  the  danger  of  being  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  foreign  enemy,  while  they  remairt 
thus  difunited  :  but  Holland,  the  moft  powerful 
of  the  provinces,  and  the  wealthy  city  of  Arnfter- 
dam  efpecially,  proteft  againft  the  government  of 
a  Stadtholder  ;  being  more  apprehenfive  of  the 
lofs  of  their  liberties,  and  oppreffion  from  fuch  an 
officer,  than  of  a  foreign  invalion,  as  they  pretend. 

But  the  true  reafon  of  their  rejecting  a  Stadtholder 
is  probably  the  fame  now  as  it  was  formerly* 
namely,  becaufe  the  Hollanders  and  the  city  of 
Amfterdam  would  lofe  much  of  that  influence 
they  have  over  the  other  provinces  under  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  a  Stadtholder.  At  prefent  the  other 
States  feem  to  have  a  dependence  upon  this,  and 
which-ever  way  the  province  of  Holland  inclines* 
the  reft  are  fwayed  and  buffed  by  it  •,  all  applica¬ 
tions  are  therefore  made  by  foreigners  in  the  firft 
place  to  them,  and  their  Penfioner  is  addrefled  to 
as  Prime  Minifter  of  the  States  General  :  whereas, 
if  there  was  a  Stadtholder  they  would  be  lefs  con- 
fidered,  and  lofe  much  of  the  power  and  influence 
they  have  at  prefent.  There  has  therefore,  from 
the  very  infancy  of  this  State,  been  conftant  ftrug- 
gles  between  the  Stadtholder  and  the  province  of 
Holland  for  dominion.  Old  Barnevelt  was 
facrificed  to  the  Orange  fadtion,  and  fo  was  De 
Witt,  both  Penfioners  of  Amfterdam  •,  but  then 
De  Witt  had  the  pleafure  of  fupprefling  the 
ftadtholderfhip  for  twenty  years  before  he  perifhed ; 
and  had  maintained  his  ground  at  laft,  had  not 
fuch  a  conjuncture  happened,  as  could  not  eafily 
have  been  forefeen,  namely,  the  kingdoms  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  both  invading  their  territories  at 
once,  which  compelled  them  to  advance  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  the  ftadtholderfhip  to  unite  and  com¬ 
mand  their  fcattered  forces,  and  to  ingratiate  them¬ 
felves  with  England,  whereby  they  made  a  friend 
of  a  powerful  enemy,  and  by  that  means  principally 
faved  their  finking  ftate.  The  Loveftein  fadtion 
then,  of  which  De  Witt  was  the  head,  dreade-d 
much  more  the  falling  under  the  government  of  a 
Stadtholder  than  a  foreign  invafion,  as  the  prefent 
leading  members  of  the  States  of  Holland  feem  to 
do.  In  the  firft  cafe,  fay  they,  from  the  condi- 
n  O  tion 
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fay  they,  might  we  not  agree  upon  a  General  to 
command  our  troops  in  fuch  an  exigency,  as  in 
the  laft  war,  for  the  time  it  continues  ;  but  muft 
eledl  a  Stadtholder,  Captain-General,  and  Admi- 


CH  AP. 
VI. 


nius  •,  and  the  clergy,  the  common  people,  and 
foldiery,  who  were  in  theintereft  of  Prince  Mau¬ 
rice,  took  the  part  of  Gomar.  Arminius 
happening  to  die  in  the  year  1609,  his  difciples 


ral  in  one  perfon  for  life  ;  who  will  probably  draw  drew  up  an  account  of  their  tenets,  and  prefented 
fuch  a  dependence  on  him  from  all  the  provinces,  it  to  the  States  General,  wherein  they  ftile  them- 
as  may  endanger  our  liberties,  and  end  perhaps  at  felves  Remonfirants ,  which  name  they  went  by  for 
laft  in  a  monarchy  :  a  form  of  government  of  all  fome  time  afterwards  ;  as  their  adverfaries  did  by 
others  to  be  dreaded  by  a  people,  whofe  foie  de-  that  of  Contra  Remonfirants.  Barnevelt,  be- 
pendence  is  upon  traffick  ?  But  I  proceed  next  to  ing  in  the  intereft  of  the  Remonfirants,  prevail- 
give  the  Modern  Hiftory  of  thefe  provinces,  from  ed  with  the  Curators  of  the  Univerfity  of  Ley- 
the  time  of  the  truce  concluded  with  the  Spa-  den  to  eledt  Vorstius,  a  difciple  of  Arminius, 
niards  in  the  year  1609,  by  which  the  confti-  Profeffor  of  divinity,  in  the  room  of  Arminius  \ 


tution  of  their  government  will  be  ftill  better  un 
derftood. 
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but  he  was  no  fooner  advanced  to  this  dignity, 
than  he  was  charged  not  only  with  Arminianifm, 
but  Socinianifm,  from  a  treatife  he  had  before 
publiftied,  of  God ;  but  having  been  heard  be¬ 
fore  the  States,  as  to  this  charge,  he  was  honou- 
Contains  the  Modern  Hifiory  of  the  United  Provinces  rably  acquitted  :  whereupon  he  printed  his  apolo- 
from  the  year  1609,  when  a  truce  was  concluded  gy,  dedicating  it  to  the  States  of  Holland  ;  which 
with  Spain ,  to  the  prefent  time  ;  with  a  brief  happening  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  James  I, 
account  of  the  Princes  of  Orange  their  Stadt-  King  of  Great  Britain,  he  commanded  his  Am- 
holders.  bafiador  at  the  Hague,  Sir  Ralph  Winwood, 

to  proteft  in  a  full  aifembly  of  the  States  againft 
ROM  the  firft  foundation  of  the  Dutch  State,  the  doctrines  contained  therein,  and  all  thofe  who 

fhould  protedl  fuch  herefies  ;  and  ordered  the  book 
to  be  burnt  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  in  the  Univerfities  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  Englifh  Embaflador  having  pre¬ 
fented  a  memorial  on  this  fubjedt  to  the  States, 
they  returned  his  Britifh  Majefty  an  anfwer  in 
writing  •,  wherein  they  feemed  to  juftify  Vor¬ 
stius,  and  ufed  feveral  expreflions  very  much  to 
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there  hath  ever  been  obferved  two  fadtions  a- 
mongft  them  ;  the  one  inclined  to  monarchy,  and 
the  other  as  fond  of  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  William  Prince  of  Orange,  the  firft 
Stadtholder  and  Captain-General  of  the  United 
Provinces,  who  contributed  fo  much  towards  the 
refcuingthem  from  theSpanifn  tyranny,  is  charg¬ 
ed  however  with  defigns  againft  their  liberties  : 
and,  ’tis  laid,  had  formed  a  confiderable  party  in  his  honour ;  alluring  his  Majefty  at  the  fame  time, 
the  State,  who  were  ready  to  compliment  him  that  if  he  could  be  convidled  of  any  of  the  points 
with  the  fovereignty  of  thefe  provinces,  if  he  had  he  was  charged  with,  they  would  not  fuffer  him 
not  in  that  inftant  been  taken  oft'by  an  afiaflin,  as  to  enjoy  the  profefibrlhip.  To  which  the  King 
has  been  related  already.  Oldenbarnevelt,  replied.  That  he  would  advife  them  with  all  pof- 
Penfioner  of  Amfterdam,  one  of  the  molt  inti-  fible  fpeed  to  rid  themfelves  of  fo  dangerous  and 
mate  friends  of  the  deceafed  Prince,  by  the  great  peftilent  a  fellow,  whofe  dodlrines  contained  the 
Intereft  he  had  in  the  States,  influenced  them  to  moft  execrable  blafphemies ;  with  many  other  fe- 
choofe  his  fecond  fon  Prince  Maurice,  their  vere  expreflions  againft  the  tenets  of  the  Armi- 


Stadtholder  in  his  room  ; 
William  being  rejedted 


his  eldeft  fon  Philip- 
on  account  of  his  edu¬ 


cation  in  the  Roman  Catholick  religion,  and  his 


adherence  to 
years  Prince 


the  Spanifh  intereft.  For  feveral 
Maurice  was  governed  by  the 
councils  of  that  wife  Minifter  Barnevelt  ;  but 


nians  or  Remonfirants :  and  the  States  of  Holland 
finding  his  Britifh  Majefty  inflexible,  commanded 
Vorstius  to  leave  the  city  of  Leyden,  rather 
than  incur  his  difpleafure.  In  the  mean  time  the 
parties  were  fo  inraged  againft  each  other,  that 
fcarce  any  thing  but  opprobrious  language  was  to 


the  Prince’s  creatures  infpiring  him  afterwards  with  be  heard  even  in  their  churches,  one  minifter  in- 
ambitious  views,  and  reprefendng  Barnevelt  veighing  in  the  afternoon  againft  what  another 
as  a  perfon  the  moft  likely  to  defeat  his  defigns  had  taught  in  the  morning;  and  calling  each  other 
upon  the  fovereignty,  he  ever  after  looked  upon  Atheifts,  Hereticks,  Schifmaticks,  &c.  which  cre- 
him  as  an  enemy  :  and  as  the  power  of  the  Stadt-  ated  fuch  animofities  among  their  auditors,  that 
holder  is  much  greater  in  time  of  war  than  peace,  tumults  and  riots  frequently  enfued  as  they  went 
Prince  Maurice  endeavoured  to  render  the  laft  from  church.  Prince  Maurice,  the  Stadthol- 
treaty  with  Spain  void,  which  Barnevelt  had  der,  did  not  at  firft,  it  feems,  publickly  declare 
taken  the  utmoft  pains  to  bring  to  a  conclufion,  himfelf  for  either  party  ;  but  oblerving  his  great 
and  this  ftill  increafed  their  mutual  animofity.  adverfary  Barnevelt  and  the  Republicans  to 
About  the  fame  time  religious  difputes  ran  very  take  the  fide  of  the  Arminians,  in  oppofition  to 


high  in  Holland,  which  were  firft  begun  in  the 
year  1608,  by  Jacob  Arminius  and  Francis 
Gomar,  ProfefTors  of  divinity  at  Leyden  :  Ar- 


them,  he  at  length  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the 
Gomarifts  *,  charging  Barnevelt  with  being  in 
the  Spanifh  intereft,  and  endeavouring  to  intro- 
1  duce 


VI. 
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tion  of  Sovereigns  of  the  United  Provinces,  as  we  mini  us  afterting  the  dodlrine  of  free-will,  as  C  H  A  P, 
are  in  effedl  from  the  influence  our  mighty  wealth  Gomar  did  that  of  predeftination,  and  both  of 
and  power  procure  us,  we  fhall  be  reduced  to  the  them  maintaining  their  opinions  with  much  zeal, 
condition  of  fubjedts.  And  as  to  a  foreign  enemy  fcarce  any  other  fubjedts  were  treated  of,  either  in 
we  have  very  little  to  fear,  it  is  fo  much  the  in-  the  fchools  or  churches  of  the  United  Provinces, 
tereft  of  every  power  in  Europe  to  prevent  our  Whereupon  the  States  appointed  a  conference  to 
State  being  Conquered,  or  added  to  any  of  the  be  held  between  Arminius  and  Gomar  at  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms,  that  we  may  depend  on  Hague,  where  after  a  longdifpute,  they  parted 
the  interpofition  of  more  powers  than  one,  if  we  without  coming  to  any  conclufion.  However,  it 
fhould  be  attacked  ;  as  we  found  by  experience,  appeared  on  this  occafion,  that  the  Magiftrates  and 
when  the  French  fell  upon  us  in  1672.  And  why,  principal  Burghers  generally  fided  with  Armi 
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CHAP,  duce  popery  and  flavery  again  ;  and  papers  were 
VI.  daily  printed  and  publifhed  to  that  effedt,  which 

% — v  '  obliged  Barnevelt  to  publifh  anfwers  to  them, 

in  vindication  of  his  reputation  -,  and  the  States  of 
Holland  hereupon  prohibited  the  clergy  to  treat  of 
the  dodtrine  of  predeftination  in  their  fermons, 
which  gave  great  offence  to  Prince  Maurice. 

About  this  time  the  Dutch  fent  an  embaffy  to 
King  James,  offering  him  part  of  the  money 
due  to  the  crown  of  England  for  the  auxiliary 
troops  lent  the  States  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  ;  defiring  he  would  evacuate  the  cau¬ 
tionary  towns,  which  remained  in  the  pofTeffion 
of  the  Englifh,  as  a  fecurity  for  that  money  ;  and 
Barnevett,  the  chief  perfon  in  the- embaffy, 
managed  the  matter  fo  dextroufly,  according  to 
the  Dutch  writers,  that  the  King  was  furprized 
into  a  promife  of  delivering  them  up.  But  the 
truth  is,  the  King  was  in  ill  terms  with  his  par¬ 
liament,  and  could  raife  money  no  other  way, 
which  occafioned  his  confenting  to  that  deftruc- 
tive  bargain,  by  the  conclufion  whereof,  the  Li¬ 
nked  Provinces  were  rendered  independent  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  made  great  rejoicings  for  it.  But  how¬ 
ever  this  matter  was  brought  about,  it  drew  a 
lading  odium  on  the  Englifh  miniflry,  who  tranf- 
adfed  it :  and  the  Dutch  tell  us,  that  the  King 
would  never  forgive  Barnevelt  for  over-reach 
ing  him,  and  that  this  was  the  principal  reafon  of 
his  combining  with  Prince  Maurice  to  ruin 
that  great  Minifter. 

The  Arminians  being  fupported  by  the  magi- 
ftracy  in  the  towns  of  Holland,  and  the  Goma¬ 
rifts  by  Prince  Maurice,  no  day  fcarce  paired 
without  fome  bickerings  between  them  ;  but  the 
mob  being  generally  on  the  fide  of  the  Gomarifls, 
thefein  molt  tumults  had  the  advantage-,  and 
proceeded  fo  far  as  to  attack  a  merchant’s  houfe  at 
Amfterdam,  where  their  adverfaries  the  Arminians 
were  affembled  for  divine  worfhip,  and  having 
difperfed  the  congregation,  plundred  the  houfe  of 
all  the  moveables  to  a  very  great  value.  And  now 
the  Gomarift  Preachers  in  their  fermons  began  to 
Call  in  queftion  the  power  of  the  Magiftrates  to 
intermeddle  in  religious  matters :  which  obliged 
the  States  of  Holland  to  publifh  a  declaration,  af- 
ferting  their  authority.  The  Gomarifts  hereupon 
exafperated  to  the  higheft  degree,  accufed  Barne¬ 
velt  with  having  procured  this  aft  of  State  in 
favour  of  the  Arminians,  by  his  crafty  infinua- 
tions,  to  which  eight  Deputies  of  the  cities  only 
had  confented  ;  and  by  the  powerful  influence  of 
Prince  Maurice,  procured  a  judgment  againft 
this  aft  of  the  States  of  Holland  in  an  aflfembly  of 
the  States  General.  This  being  looked  upon  as  a 
novelty,  and  direftly  contrary  to  their  conftitu- 
tion  ;  that  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  States  Ge¬ 
neral  fhould  take  upon  them  to  controul  the  afts 
of  a  Sovereign  Province,  which  acknowledged  no  fu- 
perior,  the  States  of  Holland  declared  the  faid  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  States  General  to  be  void  ;  requiring 
the  Magiftrates  of  Amfterdam,  and  the  reft  of  the 
cities  of  Holland,  to  pay  no  manner  of  regard  to 
it:  theyalfo  ftrengthened  themfelves  by  levying 
new  forces,  who  fhould  take  an  oath  only  to  the 
States  of  their  province.  The  fame  precautions 
were  taken  by  feveral  cities  in  the  provinces  of 
Utrecht  and  Overyflel,  where  the  Magiftrates 
were  Arminians.  The  Gomarifts  of  Amfterdam, 
and  feveral  other  places,  on  the  other  hand,  pre¬ 
ferred  petitions  to  the  Magiftrates  againft  Barne¬ 
velt  •,  defiring  they  would  afiert  the  authority 
of  Prince  Maurice,  which  was  invaded  and 
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violated  by  thefc  new  levies ;  and  their  example  CHAP' 
was  followed  by  others.  They  were  afterwards  VI. 
incited  by  their  Preachers  to  defire  a  national  fy- ' 
nod,  to  fettle  all  difputes  concerning  religion.  In 
which,  it  leems,  they  were  feconded  by  Dudley 
Carleton,  the  Englifh  Ambafiador  at  the 
Hague,  who  made  a  florid  fpeech  in  the  aflernbly 
of  the  States  General,  to  induce  them  to  call  a 
national  lynod  :  to  which  the  Arminians  publifhed 
an  anfwer,  but  it  was  fuppreflfed  by  the  States. 

About  this  time  the  mob  role  at  Leyden,  and  fell 
upon  the  new-raifed  troops,  for  not  carrying  the 
Prince’s  arms  in  their  colours ;  and  had  driven 
them  out  of  the  city,  if  the  Magiftrates  had  not 
interpofed  ;  in  which  ikirmifh  fome  hundreds  were 
killed  or  wounded.  On  the  other  fide,  at  Rot¬ 
terdam,  and  fome  other  cities,  where  the  Armi¬ 
nians  were  moft  numerous,  they  forced  the  Go¬ 
marift  Preachers  to  abandon  their  churches.  And 
as  to  a  national  fynod,  Grotius  and  the  Armi- 
nian  Dodfors  infifted,  that  as  every  province  was 
an  independent  fovereignty,  the  controverted  points 
in  religion  ought  to  be  determined  by  their  refpee- 
tive  provincial  fynods,  convened  by  each  particular 
State,  and  not  by  a  national  fynod. 

Things  being  come  to  extremes,  Prince  Mau¬ 
rice  at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  veteran 
troops,  and  attended  by  the  Deputies  of  the  States 
Genera],  in  the  year  1 6 1 8,  marched  through  the 
provinces,  difperfingthenew-raifed  forces,  banifh- 
ing  the  Arminian  Preachers,  and  difplacing  the 
Magiftrates  of  thatperfuafion  ;  in  whole  ftead  he 
introduced  his  own  creatures.  In  this  manner  he 
proceeded  in  the  cities  ofNimeguen  and  Zutphen, 
which  had  declared  for  the  Arminians ;  and  from 
thence  he  marched  iato  the  province  of  Overyflel, 
where  the  city  of  Campen  exprefling  a  great  zeal 
for  the  Arminians,  he  dragooned  them  into  better 
manners,  and  reftored  the  difciples  of  John  Cal¬ 
vin  to  their  pulpits.  The  fame  he  did  at  Arn- 
heim  foon  after;  which  city  pretending  at  firft 
to  ftand  upon  it’s  defence,  was  betrayed  into  his 
hands  by  fome  of  the  Prefbyterian  zealots  within 
the  walls ;  whereupon  he  depofed  and  banifbed  fuch 
of  their  Magiftrates  as  were  of  a  contrary  perfua- 
fion.  From  hence  he  continued  his  march  to¬ 
wards  the  city  of  Utrecht,  which  alfo  flood  upon 
it’s  defence -,  but  his  eldeft  brother  Philip-Wil- 
li  am  Prince  of  Orange,  dying  at  this  critical 
juncture,  the  citizens  of  Utrecht  were  delivered 
from  their  fears  at  this  time  ;  for  Prince  Mau¬ 
rice  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  Hague  to  take 
order  about  the  affairs  of  the  deceafed,  who  dying 
without  ifllie,  had  left  him  the  principality  of  O- 
range  and  the  reft  of  his  large  poffeflions. 

Barnevelt,  in  the  mean  time,  finding  him- 
felf  chiefly  ftruckat  by  the  Gomarifts,  in  all  their 
libels,  publifhed  an  apology,  which  he  addrefled 
to  the  States  of  Holland  ;  in  which  he  took  the  li¬ 
berty  of  reprefenting  the  fignal  fervices  he  had  done 
the  republick,  in  the  feveral  great  ftations  he  had 
been  employed  for  many  years,  in  a  ftile  fo  natu¬ 
ral  and  free  from  all  foreign  infinuations,  that  it 
was  evident  they  owed  as  much  to  his  counfels 
and  condudt,  as  to  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  fword, 
for  their  prefervation ;  which  had  fo  powerful  an 
influence  on  the  States  of  Holland,  that  they  openly 
took  him  into  their  protection.  The  Prince  how¬ 
ever  having  modelled  the  States  General  to  his 
mind,  by  placing  and  difplacing  whom  hefaw  fit, 
proceeded  in  his  project  of  changing  the  magi¬ 
ftrates  and  garifons  in  every  town,  which  w'as 
not  of  his  party  ;  and  particularly  in  the  city  of 
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CHAP.  Briel  in  the  province  of  Holland  •,  at  which  the 
States  of  that  province  were  greatly  alarmed,  and 
'  fent  to  the  Magiftrates  of  all  their  cities  for  full 
powers  to  oppofe  the  execution  of  the  commifhon 
granted  by  the  States  General  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  for  removing  their  magiftrates  and  gari- 
fons,  and  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  o- 
ther  provinces  for  their  mutual  defence  ;  a  copy  of 
which  inftrudtions  were  difpatched  to  Utrecht,  and 
feveral  other  cities :  but  while  Utrecht  was  deli¬ 
berating  on  the  affair,  the  Prince  of  Orange  took 
advantage  of  fome  divifions  amongft  them,  and 
advanced  to  their  very  gates,  not  giving  them  lei- 
fure  to  prepare  for  their  defence.  And  notwith- 
ftanding  Roodmold  Hoogerbets,  Penfionary 
of  Leyden,  and  Grotius,  Penfionary  of  Rot¬ 
terdam,  who  had  been  before  difpatched  thither 
with  Moetsberg  and  Secretary  Ledenberg, 
and  other  Gentlemen  of  the  province,  did  all  that 
was  in  their  power  to  animate  the  citizens  and 
garifon,  they  were  fo  terrified  by  the  approach 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  that  they  thought  fit  to 
open  their  gates  to  him:  whereupon  he  difbanded 
the  garifon,  depofed  the  Arminian  Magiftrates, 
imprifoning  fome,  and  .banifhing  others. 

The  next  thing  the  Prince  of  Orange  refolved 
upon  was  to  feize  fuch  perfons  as  had  been  moft 
abtive  in  oppofing  his  defired  Sovereignty  •,  accor¬ 
dingly  he  procured  a  warrant  from  eight  perfons, 
whom  he  had  aflembled  for  that  purpofe,  and 
whom  he  was  pleafed  to  denominate  The  States- 
General ,  to  imprifon  Barnevelt,  Hooger¬ 
bets,  Grotius,  and  Ledenberg;  and  at 
the  fame  time  publifhed  a  manifefto,  juftifying  the 
condudt  of  the  pretended  States,  in  taking  thefe 
great  men  into  cuftody,  wherein  he  infifted  chiefly 
on  their  inciting  the  commotions  at  Utrecht,  and 
entering  into  other  fecret  confpiracies  againft  the 
States  General.  Their  enemies  the  Gomarifts  alio 
took  this  opportunityofreviving  the  clamourof  their 
being  popifhly  affe&ed.  But  furely  nothing  could 
be  more  contrary  to  the  fundamental  confticution 
and  articles  of  union  of  the  Seven  Provinces,  in 
the  year  15791  wherein  it  appears,  that  the  States 
General  have  no  manner  of  jurifdidtion  over  the 
fubjedts  of  any  particular  province,  much  lefsover 
the  Members  of  the  States  themfelves,  as  thefe 
gentlemen  were. 

The  King  of  France  on  this  occafion  fent  to 
the  Plague  the  Sieur  De  Boissise,  Counfellor  of 
State,  who  had  fignalized,  himfelf  in  many  embaf- 
fles,  to  endeavour  in  conjundlion  with  Monfieur 
Maurier,  his  ordinary  Ambaffador  there,  to 
procure  a  reconciliation  of  thefe  differences;  but 
the  Prince  of  Orange  found  means  to  render  this 
application  of  no  effedt,  and  proceeded  without 
oppolition  to  difplace  the  Magiftrates  of  the  reft  of 
the  towns  in  Holland,  which  were  not  of  his  party. 
In  Rotterdam,  where  the  Armmians  were  moft 
powerful,  he  left  a  garifon  of  twelve  hundred 
men ,  and  took  from  them  one  of  their  three 
churches  in  that  city,  and  gave  it  to  the  Goma¬ 
rifts.  This  was  followed  by  the  banifhment  of 
Vorstius,  Peter  Be  rt  1  us,  and  others,  the 
moft  confiderable  Arminian  Preachers ;  and  a- 
mongft  the  reft  of  John  Wytenbogart,  a  per- 
fjn  highly  efteemed  for  his  exemplary  life  and  mode¬ 
ration,  as  well  as  for  his  moving  eloquence ;  which 
could  not  however  exempt  him  from  this  fate,  on 
his  adhering  to  a  party  oppoffte  to  that  of  the 
Prince,  by  whom  he  was  highly  careffed  till  then. 

The  States  of  Holland  hereupon  publifhed  a  ma¬ 
nifefto,  demanding  the  releafe  of  Barnevelt, 
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Hoogerbets,  and  Grotius,  but  to  no  pur-  CHAP, 
pofe  ;  and  Ledenberg  of  Utrecht  expediting  no  VI. 
quarter,  (the  States  of  his  province  having  already  '  v  * 
fubmitted  to  the  Prince)  laid  violent  hands  upon 
himfelf  in  prifon,  and  thereby  prevented  a  pubiick 
execution.  The  French  King  being  much  con¬ 
cerned  at  thefe  violent  proceedings,  efpecially  a- 
gainft  Barnevelt,  renewed  his  inftances  in  the 
prifoners  behalf ;  but  the  King  of  England  join¬ 
ing  with  Prince  Maurice  againft  them,  ren¬ 
dered  all  efforts  to  lave  them  abortive.  And  now 
moft  of  thofe  who  had  oppofed  the  calling  of  a 
national  fynod  being  imprifoned  or  banifhed,  a  day 
was  appointed  for  affemblinga  convocation  of  the 
clergy  of  the  United  Provinces  at  Dort ;  and  that  T 
it  might  have  the  face  of  a  general  council,  they  of 
invited  the  Divines  of  all  the  Reformed  churches 
in  Europe  to  fend  their  Deputies  thither  ;  ordering 
provincial  fynods  to  be  held  in  each  province  in 
the  mean  time,  to  agree  upon  points  to  be  pro- 
pofed  in  the  national  fynod,  and  to  appoint 
Deputies  to  reprefent  them  there.  The  Ar¬ 
minian  party  obferving  what  unfair  pra&ices 
were  ufed  in  the  provincial  fynods  to  exclude  them 
from  the  national  fynod ,  fo  that  there  were 
like  to  be  ten  to  one  againft  them  in  that  council, 
they  protefted  againft  the  fame,  and  every  thing 
that  fhould  be  rranfadted  there,  as  illegal  and  void 
in  itfelf ;  which  fo  exafperated  the  Gomarifts, 
that  by  the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
they  procured  the  banilhment  of  many  more  Ar¬ 
minian  Preachers,  under  pretence  of  Immorality 
or  Socinianifm.  And  the  States-General  having 
difpatched  their  letters  to  the  King  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  the  French  Hugonots,  the  Electors  Pala¬ 
tine  and  Brandenburg,  the  Prince  of  Helle,  and 
feveral  other  German  Princes,  as  alfo  to  the  Swifs 
Cantons,  Geneva,  &c.  to  invite  their  refpedtive 
Deputies  to  the  national  fynod  ;  they  repaired  thi¬ 
ther  from  all  thefe  places,  except  the  Branden- 
burgers  and  French  Hugonots :  the  latter  by  the 
articles  of  pacification  granted  them  by  King 
H  enry  IV,  being  obliged  not  to  fend  their  Mini- 
fters  to  aflift  at  any  foreign  fynod,  the  Dutch  Am- 
baffador  could  not  obtain  permifiion  of  the  French 
King  for  their  repairing  to  Dort ;  but  the  chief  rea- 
fon  is  fuppofed  to  be,  becaufe  the  French  court  had 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Barnevelt  and  the  Ar- 
minians. 

This  famous  fynod  being  opened  on  the  13th 
of  November,  1618,  in  the  name  of  the  States- 
General  ;  after  two  fermons  preached,  one  in 
Dutch,  and  another  in  French,  the  Deputies  of 
the  foreign  Divines  were  introduced  into  the  af- 
fembly,  and  placed  according  to  their  rank,  viz. 
firft  the  Engiifh,  next  thofe  of  the  Palatinate, 

Hefle,  the  Swifs  Cantons,  Geneva,  Bremen,  and 
Embden,  the  reft  being  not  arrived.  After  which 
Lyd  1  us  made  a  Latin  fpeech,  and  implored  the 
affiftance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  long  prayer. 

And  Martin  Gregory,  one  of  the  council 
of  the  Duchy  of  Gueldres,  and  one  of  the  De¬ 
puties  of  the  States-General,  began  the  firft  fef- 
fion  in  the  name  of  his  mafters,  by  a  fpeech  fuita- 
ble  to  the  occafion.  After  which  Lydius  read 
the  commiffion  of  the  States  General,  by  virtpe 
whereof  eighteen  Deputies  of  the  States  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  affift  at  the  fynod  ;  who  chofe  for  their 
Secretary  the  celebrated  Daniel  LI  e  i  n  s  i  u  s, 

Profeflfor  of  hiftory,  and  library-keeper  of  the 
Univerfity  of  Leyden.  At  the  fecond  leflion,  the 
Deputies  of  the  refpedlive  provincial  fynods  of  the 
United  Provinces  prelenting  their  credentials,  it 

appeared 
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appeared  that  there  were  not  more  than  three  Ar- 
minians  among  all  the  Deputies ;  fuch  effectual 
care  had  been  taken  to  prevent  their  being  eledled 
in  every  provincce  :  and  thofe  they  excluded  from 
their  fynod,  fummoning  them,  and  feveral  others 
of  the  fame  party,  before  them  ;  whom  they  gave 
to  underftand,  that  they  muft  not  expedt  to  be 
treated  with  by  way  of  conference,  but  as  fuch  as 
were  fummoned  to  appear  before  their  Judges ; 
and  that  therefore  after  they  had  propofed  their 
reafons  in  defence  of  their  tenets,  they  muft  with¬ 
draw.  "Whereupon  the  Armintans  delivered  in  a 
long  memorial,  {hewing,  That  they  could  not 
acknowledge  this  fynod  10  be  a  legal  ailembly,  as 
being  compofed  of  perfons  who  were  both  Parties 
and  Judges,  and  entered  a  proteft  againft  all  their 
proceedings.  But  an  adl  of  State  was  foon  after 
procured  from  the  States-General  for  their  pro¬ 
ceeding,  notwithstanding  this  proteft;  with  an 
order,  that  the  Arminians  fhould  immediately 
enter  upon  their  defence  in  writing,  and  fhould 
be  no  more  allowed  to  appear  perfonally  before 
that  body.  Thus  they  got  rid  of  their  Arminian 
brethren.  But  there  happened  afterwards  very 
obftinate  difputes  between  the  Gomariftsand  the 
Englifh  and  other  foreign  Divines,  about  the  me¬ 
rits  and  bufferings  of  Chrift  ;  in  which  the  fo¬ 
reigners  were  treated  with  that  rudenefs  by'the 
Dutch  Clergy,  that  they  left  the  fynod,  and  were 
about  to  return  home,  if  a  deputation  of  the  States 
had  not  come  and  promifed  them  fatisfadlion,  and 
prevailed  with  them  to  return  to  the  aifembly. 

This  fynod  having  at  length  fettled  their  canons, 
which  related  to  the  dodtrines  of  predeftination, 
election  and  reprobation,  free-will,  grace,  perfe- 
verance,  &c.  and  condemned  the  errors  of  the 
Arminians,  as  they  called  them  ;  their  refolutions 
were  made  a  rule  of  faith  in  all  the  Calvinift 
churches  in  Europe ;  for  though  the  Reprefenta- 
tivesof  the  French  Hugonots,  or  of  the  deflorate 
of  Brandenburg,  did  not  appear,  yet  the  Eledtor 
promifed  their  canons  fhould  be  figned  by  the 
Clergy  under  hisjurildidlion  ;  and  Peter  d  u 
Moulin,  the  chief  of  the  Hugonot  Minifters  in 
France,  engaged  that  he  and  his  brethren  would 
do  the  like.  And  now  the  fathers  of  the  Goma- 
rifts  began  to  debate  what  judgment  they  fhould 
pafs  upon  the  perfons  of  the  Arminians ;  but  the 
Englifh,  and  the  reft  of  the  foreign  Divines,  except 
thofe  of  Geneva  and  Embden,  defired  this  might 
be  waved,  alledging,  that  they  had  nojurifdidtion 
over  the  fubjedts  of  the  United  Provinces.  The 
Dutch  Clergy  ftill  infilling,  that  they  fhould,  at 
lead,  be  adjudged  enemies  to  their  country,  and 
difturbers  of  the  publick  peace ;  it  was  anfwered, 
that  this  did  not  belong  to  the  ecclefiaftical,  but 
the  civil  jurifdidtion :  which  produced  fome  alte¬ 
ration  in  the  intended  fentence.  The  Deputies 
of  England,  Pleffe,  and  Bremen,  refufed  however 
to  intermeddle  in  any  thing  relating  to  the  per- 
lons  of  the  Arminians ;  judgment  was  therefore 
given  without  their  concurrence,  in  the  name  of 
the  fynod  and  deputies  of  the  States  General  •, 
whereby  all  perfons  were  obliged  publickly  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  Arminian  tenets  ;  and  fuch  of  the 
Arminian  Preachers,  as  had  been  guilty  of  raifing 
and  fomenting  thefe  divifions  in  the  church,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  who  refufed  to  conform  to  their  de¬ 
crees,  fhould  be  depofedfrom  their  minifterial  func¬ 
tions,  and  declared  incapable  of  any  ecclefiaftical 
benefices  or  academical  preferments ;  which  fen¬ 
tence  was  afterwards  ratified  by  the  States  Gene¬ 
ral  :  and  the  fynod  having  thus  finifhed  the  bufi- 
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nefs  they  were  convened  upon,  were  difmiiTed,  CHAP, 
after  they  had  fat  about  fix  months.  The  States  VI- 
General  foon  after  publifhed  a  proclamation,  to'  "v— 
put  the  decrees  and  fentence  of  the  fynod  of  Dort 
in  execution  ;  after  which  they  proceeded  to  ba- 
nifh  fome  of  the  Arminian  Preachers,  and  im- 
prifoned  others,  confifcating  their  eftates.  The 
party  of  the  Arminians  being  thus  deprefied,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  proceeded  next  to  finifh  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  Barn  eve  lt,  and  the  other  prifo- 
ners  of  date,  who,  according  to  the  conftitution 
of  the  United  Provinces,  could  only  have  been 
tried  in  their  proper  province  ;  but  the  Prince,  by 
his  intereft,  procured  twenty-fix  Judges  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  States  General,  all  perfons  devoted 
to  his  fervice ;  who  palfed  fentence  of  death  on 
Barnevelt,  for  having,  as  it  was  alledged,  ad- 
vifed  a  toleration  of  the  Arminians,  and  occafioned 
many  difturbances  in  the  church  ;  by  aliening, 
that,  according  to  the  laws,  each  province  had  a 
right  to  judge  and  regulate  points  of  religion  in 
their  refpedtive jurifdidtions,  without  the  interpo- 
fition  of  any  or  all  the  other  provinces.  The 
French  Ambaflfador  having  notice  of  the  fentence, 
defired  inftantly  an  audience  of  the  States,  who  excu- 
fing  their  refufalon  pretence  of  the  unreafonablenefs 
of  the  time,  he  fent  them  a  letter,  conjuring  them 
in  the  name  of  his  Mafter  the  French  King,  not 
to  fhorten  the  days  of  fo  ancient  a  Minifter,  who 
had  (pent  his  life  in  their  fervice  ;  but  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  prevailing,  Barne-  Barnevelt 
velt  was  beheaded  the  next  day  in  the  court  0£ beheaded, 
the  Hague,  over-againft  the  Prince’s  apartment, 
who  came  to  be  the  fpedlator  of  a  tragedy,  of  which 
he  had  been  the  principal  contriver;  for  which, 
he  was  feverely  cenfured,  even  by  his  friends. 
Barnevelt  faid  little  more  at  his  execution, 
but  “  that  he  did  not  die  as  a  trayror,  but  as  a 
“  true  patriot,  for  having  afferted  the  rights  and 
“  liberties  of  his  native  country.”  And  the 
people  expreffing  a  more  than  ordinary  concern 
for  this  noble  fufferer,  the  Prince  of  Orange  did 
not  think  fit  to  proceed  with  the  fame  feverity  a- 
gainft  Hoogebert  and  Grotius,  who  were  Grotius, 
only  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment ;  and  &c  co*j' 
the  fentence  ofMoERBERG,  Counfellor  of  U-  Derpetual° 
trecht,  was  ftill  milder,  being  only  confined  toimpri.on- 
his  country-houfe.  Grotius  afterwards  made  ment. 
his  efcape  out  of  the  caftle  where  he  was  confined, 
by  the  afliftance  of  his  wife.  It  feems  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  leave  for  a  great  trunk  of  books  to  be  brought 
to  him,  which  he  fent  backwards  and  forwards 
feveral  times  for  near  a  twelvemonth  ;  it  was  at 
firft  very  diligently  fearched  by  the  guards,  but 
finding  nothing  but  books  or  linen,  they  did  not 
afterwards  trouble  themfelves  to  look  into  it  as  it 
paired;  thereupon  his  wife  perfuaded  him  to  let 
her  lock  him  into  the  trunk,  and  endeavour  to 
make  his  efcape  ;  and  he  was  accordingly  carried 
off  without  any  fufpicion  to  Gorcum,  from  whence 
he  got  to  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  to  Paris ;  where  Efcapes  to 
he  was  highly  carefled  by  the  French  King,  and  Paris. 
allowed  a  penfion  of  a  thoufand  crowns  per  ann. 

His  lady,  who  was  left  behind  in  his  apartment, 
lay  upon  the  bed  in  her  hufband’s  night-grown  and 
cap,  pretending  he  was  ill,  whereby  fhe  prevented 
any  enquiry  after  him  for  feveral  days,  for  which 
fhe  was  in  fome  danger  of  being  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprifonment ;  but  was  at  length  by 
a  majority  of  her  Judges  honourably  difeharged, 
and  followed  her  hufband  into  France,  where 
many  other  Arminians  met  with  a  kind  reception, 
and  were  allowed  liberty  of  confcience. 
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C  H  A  P.  A's  to  the  conquefts  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Eaft- 
VI-  Indies,  and  their  monopolizing  the  fpices  of  the 
^jTEatt-  by  difpofftf fling  the  Spaniards,  Portuguefe, 
Indiacom-  and  Englifh,  of  their  dominions  and  fettlements 
pany.  in  that  part  of  the  world,  between  the  years 
1600  and  1640,  thefe  tranfa&ions  have  been 
treated  of  at  large  in  the  former  volume  of  this 
hi  (lory,  when  the  {late  of  India  was  treated  of. 
Weft-In-  But  it  is  neceffary  here  to  enquire  into  the  ori- 
dia  com-  ginal  and  progrefs  of  their  Weft-India  company, 
Pany-  which  we  And  as  well  as  the  former  was  projected 
by  that  great  flatefman  Barnevelt,  though  their 
firfl  patent  did  not  bear  date,  however,  ’till  two 
years  after  his  death,  in  the  year  1621,  when  they 
were  impowered  by  the  States  to  plant  colonies, 
eredl  forts,  make  alliances,  and  appoint  governors 
and  officers  on  the  continent  and  iflands  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  within  the  limits  prefcribed  them.  And  a  flock 
of  feven  millions  two  hundred  thoufand  livres  was 
raifed  towards  their  eftabliffiment.  In  purfuance 
of  their  defign  they  fitted  out  two  fquadrons,  one 
to  drive  the  Portuguefe  out  of  Brazil,  and  the 
other  to  attack  the  Spanifh  fettlements  in  Peru, 
and  took  fo  many  prizes  in  their  firft  expedition, 
that  they  were  enabled  to  make  a  dividend  of  five 
and  twenty  per  cent,  on  their  firll  expedition, 
anno  1623.  In  the  year  1624,  the  Dutch 
Admiral  Her  mite  defeated  a  fleet  of  Spaniards 
on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  and  tookfeveral  rich  prizes  ; 
and  his  countryman  Admiral  Wilkins  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  city  of  St.  Salvador  the 
fame  year,  bringing  home  the  Viceroy,  the  Biffiop, 
and  feveral  grandees  of  Portugal  prisoners  to  Hol¬ 
land,  and  left  John  Van  Dort  governor  of 
St.  Salvador-,  and  the  territories  belonging  to 
it,  for  the  Dutch  Weft-India  company;  but  the 
Portuguefe  retook  the  city  the  year  following  and 
cleared  the  country  of  Hollanders.  The  Dutch 
Admiral  Peter  Adrian,  however,  in  the  year 
1628,  engaged  another  Spanifh  fquadron,  near  the 
ifland  of  Cuba  ;  and  having  forced  moft  of  them 
on  fliore,  took  out  all  the  plate  and  merchandize, 
and  fet  fire  to  the  Chips,  returning  laden  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  enemy  to  Holland.  The  Spaniffi 
plate-fleet  alfo  fell  into  the  hands  of  Peter  Hevn, 
another  of  the  Dutch  Admirals,  and  were  all  ta¬ 
ken  by  him,  the  cargo  amounting  to  feven  millions 
two  hundred  thoufand  livres  in  filver,  and  three 
millions flxhundred  thoufand  livres  in  merchandize, 
and  the  {hipping  and  artillery  were  valued  at  four 
millions  more.  On  this  flow  of  fuccefs  the  com¬ 
pany  divided  no  lefs  than  fifty  per  cent,  which 
was  at  that  time  looked  upon  to  be  very  impru¬ 
dent  by  fome,  confidering  they  were  not  then 
mafters  of  any  confiderable  fettlement  in  America, 
and  were  engaged  in  a  chargeable  war  with  Spain. 
In  the  year  1630,  the  Dutch  equipped  a  large  fleet 
T}ie  for  Brazil,  and  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the 
Dutch  fix  province  of  Fernambuque,  with  the  capital  city  of 
them-  Olinda.  They  afterwards  extended  their  con- 
felves in  quells  over  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Tama- 
BrazI  •  rica,  Pareiba  and  Rio  Grande;  and  in  expedlation 
of  conquering  the  other  eight  provinces  Hill  in 
poffeffion  of  the  Portuguefe,  they  conferred  the 
dignity  of  General  of  Brazil,  and  the  fouth  coafl 
of  America,  on  John  Maurice  of  Naffau, 
nearly  related  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  the 
fame  powers  as  are  exercifed  by  the  General  of  the 
Eaft  Indies  at  Batavia.  Count  Maurice  arrived 
at  Brazil  on  the  23d  of  January,  1637,  withafleet 
of  thirty  two  ffiips  and  a  body  of  land-forces;  and 
advancing  further  into  the  Portuguefe  fettlements, 
took  the  fortrefs  of  Pavaccaon  ;  and  having  intel¬ 


ligence  that  the  Portuguefe  forts  on  the  coafl;  of  C  H  A  P. 
Africk  were  but  in  a  weak  condition,  he  detached  ^ 

part  of  the  fleet  thither,  who  made  themfelves  J 

mafters  of  the  town  and  caftle  of  St.  George  de  la 
Mina,  and  many  other  places.  The  Portugueie 
having  fhaken  off  the  Spanifh  yoke,  and  advanced 
the  Duke  of  Braganza,  the  heir  of  their  ancient 
Kings,  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1640 ;  a  truce  was 
the  following  year  concluded  between  the  Dutch 
and  Portuguefe,  whereby  a  liberty  of  trade  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  both  parties  ;  and  each  poffeffed  what 
they  were  mafters  of  in  Brazil  and  Africk :  and 
for  two  or  three  years  the  truce  was  tolerably 
well  obferved  ;  but  Count  Maurice,  the  Dutch 
General,  returning  from  Brazil  into  Holland  in 
the  year  1644,  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  fettled 
in  the  Dutch  Brazil,  entered  into  a  confpiracy  with 
their  countrymen  in  the  provinces  ftill  fubjed  to 
the  Portuguefe,  to  extirpate  all  the  Dutch  out  of 
Brazil,  to  which  they  were  provoked  by  the  ho- 
ftilities  committed  by  the  Hollanders  in  Brazil 
after  the  truce,  and  by  their  Eaft-India  company’s 
failing  upon  their  fettlements  in  India.  And  tho* 
the  confpiracy  was  timely  dilcovered,  yet  it  occa¬ 
sioned  the  war  to  break  out  afrefh  between  the  two 
nations  in  Brazil  and  Africk,  as  wrell  as  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  which  ended  in  the  entire  expulfion 
of  the  Dutch  from  Brazil,  and  was  fatal  to  their  The 
Weft-India  company ;  but  the  acquifitions  of  the 
Hollanders  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  on  the  coaft  of  ofBraziT* 
Africk,  made  them  ample  amends  for  their  Ioffes  21  * 
in  America,  they  alio  made  a  difcovery  of  a 
vaft  trail  of  land  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Equi- 
nodial  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  extending  from  the 
tenth  to  the  thirty-third  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  to  .  .... 

which  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Holland  ;  but  covery  in' 
what  the  country  produces,  and  whether  peopled  NewHol- 
or  not,  they  have  kept  in  a  great  meafure  con- land, 
cealed  to  this  day  ;  fome  random  accounts  we  have 
received  indeed  of  a  barbarous  people  that  have 
been  feen  on  thofe  coafts ;  but  the  country  is  gene¬ 
rally  reprefented  by  the  Dutch,  as  yielding  icarce 
any  thing  worth  their  notice:  the  true  reafon 
whereof  probably  is,  left  other  nations  fhould  be 
tempted  to  fettle  there,  who  might  interrupt  their 
fpice  trade,  and  perhaps  come  in  for  a  {hare  of  it. 

And  the  reafon  the  Hollanders  do  not  fend  any  co¬ 
lonies  thither,  or  endeavour  to  make  fettlements 
on  that  continent  themfelves,  is  certainly  be- 
caufe  they  are  already  poflefied  of  a  greater  extent 
of  country  in  India,  than  they  know  how  to  go¬ 
vern  or  preferve ;  but  it  is  furprizing  to  all  man¬ 
kind  that  the  Englifh  do  not  fend  ffiips  to  make 
difcoveries  on  that  fide,  and  endeavour  to  find  out 
other  places  where  cloves  and  nutmegs  may  be 
planted  and  cultivated,  if  they  do  not  think  fit  to 
endeavour  the  recovery  of  thofe  rich  iflands  of  Ban¬ 
da  and  the  Moluccoes,  which  the  Dutch  treache- 
roufly  and  barbaroufly  deprived  them  of,  and  ftill 
detain,  notwithftanding  feveral  folemn  treaties 
wherein  they  ftipulated  to  deliver  them  up.  I 
have  already  given  an  account  of  the  attempts  of 
the  Dutch  as  well  as  the  Englifh  to  find  out  a  north- 
eaft  and  north- weft  paffage  to  the  Indies,  in 
which  they  met  with  no  manner  of  fuccefs,  and 
return  therefore  now  to  a  continuation  of  the 
hiftory  of  the  Hollanders  nearer  home,  from  the 
time  of  the  truce  with  Spain. 

The  Dutch  had  no  fooner  concluded  a  truce  Tranfafli- 
with  Spain,  but  they  began  to  make  fome  other  ons  of  the 
Princes  of  Europe  fenfible  of  their  power;  they  Dutcil  in 
perfedtly  bullied  the  Englifh  and  Danes  out  of  the  af‘ 
whale-fiffiery,  compelled  the  Danes  to  lower  the  t5uce  wltb 

duties  Spain. 
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CHAP,  duties  for  pafling  the  Sound,  took  the  part  of  the 
VI*  Elector  of  Brandenburg  againft  the  Duke  of  New- 
burg  in  their  conteft  concerning  the  fucceftion  of 
the  duchy  of  Juliers,  &c.  and  took  feveral  towns 
from  the  Duke,  though  aflifted  by  Spain  •,  inte- 
refting  themfelves  in  the  quarrels  of  feveral  other 
Princes :  and  about  the  year  1619,  the  Proteftants 
of  Bohemia  and  the  Catholicks  of  that  kingdom 
taking  arms  againft  each  other*  the  Dutch  en¬ 
couraged  the  Proteftant  party  to  form  themfelves 
into  a  commonwealth  •,  but  the  Bohemians  mak¬ 
ing  choice  of  the  Elector  Palatine  for  their  King, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  fent  a  body  of  troops  into 
the  Palatinate  to  his  aftiftance,  looking  upon  the 
eftabliftiment  of  his  kinfman  the  Eledtor  on  the 
throne  of  Bohemia,  as  a  confiderable  ftep  towards 
the  attaining  the  fovereignty  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  he  had  fo  long  aimed  at ;  but  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  obtaining  a  vidtory  over  the  Eledtor 
Palatine  at  Prague,  and  thereby  recovering  the 
crown  of  Bohemia  ;  the  Palatine  was  driven  alfo 
out  of  his  own  hereditary  dominions  in  Germany, 
and  forced  to  retire  into  Holland.  And  from  this 
time,  it  is  faid,  the  Prince  of  Orange  began  to 
defpair  of  obtaining  the  dominion  of  the  United 
Provinces  •,  an  event,  it  feems,  which  was  not  to 
be  compafted  without  foreign  aftiftance,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  being  pofifefled  of  the  affedtions  of  the 
people,  and  having  an  army  of  Veterans  under  his 
command.  The  Dutch  feemed  very  averfe  to¬ 
wards  the  making  this  alteration  in  their  confti- 
tution,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  begun  to  dif- 
cover  his  intention  of  rendring  himfelf  abfolute  ; 
infomuch,  that  when  he  came  into  any  of  their  ci¬ 
ties,  he  was  not  received  with  the  ufual  ceremo¬ 
nies  and  acclamations  of  the  people,  as  formerly  ; 
and  particularly  as  he  went  through  the  market¬ 
place  of  Gorcum,  where  crouds  of  people  were 
afiembled,  not  fo  much  as  one  perfon  moved  his 
hat  to  him,  which  fome  imagine  he  took  to 
heart,  and  obferve  that  he  was  ever  penfive  and 
melancholly  afterwards  to  his  dying  day. 

The  truce  with  Spain  expiring,  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Spanilh  Ne¬ 
therlands  was  revived  and  carried  on  with  various 
fuccefs,  during  which  a  plot  was  difcovered  againft 
the  life  of  Maurice  Prince  of  Orange,  which 
was  managed  chiefly  by  William  of  Olden 
Barnevelt,  youngeft  fon  of  the  famous  Penfioner 
Barnevelt  above-mentioned,  formerly  go¬ 
vernor  of  Bergenopzoom,  a  man  of  a  refolute 
temper,  who  was  determined  to  revenge  his  fa¬ 
thers  death  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;  and 
drew  feveral  perfons  into  the  confpiracy,  efpecially 
Arminians,  under  pretence  of  recovering  their  an¬ 
cient  liberties  by  this  means,  which  he  fuggefted 
had  been  notorioufly  invaded  of  late  years  in  the 
execution  of  his  father,  and  the  heads  of  their 
party,  and  imprifoning  and  banifhing  others 
without  any  colour  of  law.  Monf.  Groenveld, 
the  eldeft  fon  of  Penfioner  Barnevelt,  was 
alfo  earneftly  follicited  by  his  brother  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  plot ;  but  he  refufed,  and  difluaded 
him  from  it,  which  could  not  however  prevent 
Groenveld’s  ruin.  The  defign,  it  feems,  was 
to  have  aflaflinated  the  Prince  on  the  road  be¬ 
tween  the  Hague  and  Ryfwick,  whither  he  often 
ufed  to  go  in  the  company  of  a  very  few  perfons ; 
and  feveral  people  were  lodged  at  inns  who  were 
to  be  attors  in  this  tragedy,  but  without  arms,  to 
avoid  fufpicion  •,  and  a  fmall  cheft  of  arms  was 
ordered  to  be  carried  to  a  certain  place,  where 
they  were  to  take  them  at  the  time  of  the  intended 
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aflaflination  :  but  one  of  the  confpirators  having  c  HA  p,. 
imprudently  offered  a  piece  of  gold  to  a  porter  to  ' 
carry  the  cheft  to  the  place  defigned,  railed  a  fuf- ' 
picion  in  the  fellow  ;  and  four  feamen  about  the 
fame  time  difcovering  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
that  they  underftood  there  was  a  defign  againft 
his  life,  though  they  could  not  give  any  particular 
account  of  the  fcheme  that  was  laid  to  take  him 
off,  the  Prince  returned  immediately  to  the  Hague* 
and  the  news  of  the  plot  coming  to  be  buzzed  a- 
bout,  the  porter  who  had  the  cheft  imagining  it 
contained  Something  extraordinary,  carried  it  to  a 
magiftrate,  who  upon  the  opening  of  it  found  fe¬ 
veral  pair  of  piftols,  poniards,  &c.  and  four  per¬ 
fons  being  alfo  found  at  an  inn  where  the  cheft 
was  to  have  been  delivered,  who  could  give  no 
fatisfadlory  account  of  themfelves,  being  ftridlly 
examined  confeffed  the  whole  matter,  and  difco¬ 
vered  their  accomplices :  whereupon  the  confpi¬ 
rators  were  foon  after  apprehended,  tried  and 
executed,  and  amongft  them  Groenveld  the 
eldeft  fon  of  the  Penfioner  Barn  eve  lt,  and 
feveral  others  for  not  difcovfefing  the  plot,  tho* 
it  appeared  Groenveld  diffuaded  the  confpi¬ 
rators  from  the  attempt.  And  as  moft  of  the 
criminals  were  Arminians,  this  gave  occafion  to 
their  enemies  to  throw  the  plot  upon  the  whole 
party,  and  raifed  a  frefh  perfecution  againft  them, 
efpecially  againft  their  Minifters,  thofe  of  them 
who  remained  in  the  country  being  either  impri- 
foned  or  banilhed  :  whereupon  feveral  able  pens 
were  drawn  in  defence  of  the  Arminian  caufe, 
and  among  the  reft,  that  of  the  celebrated  Gro- 
tius,  who  endeavoured  to  expofe  the  pradtices 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  the  illegal  fentence  of 
the  judges  who  condemned  Olden  Barne- 
n  e  l  t  to  death  ;  which  treatife  was  cenfured  by 
the  States,  and  a  great  fum  of  money  offered  to 
any  one  who  would  bring  the  head  of  Grotius 
alive  or  dead  ;  but  he  being  under  the  protection 
of  Lewis  XIII,  defpifed  their  menaces.  Thefe  fe- 
vere  proceedings,  however,  occafioned  great  mur- 
murings  in  Holland,  efpecially  at  Rotterdam,  and 
other  towns,  where  the  States  found  themfelves 
obliged  to  keep  ftrong  garifons  to  prevent  infur- 
redtions.  At  the  fame  time  the  State  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  defperate  war  with  the  Spaniards  and 
Imperialifts,  and  had  they  not  been  fupported  both 
by  the  French  and  Englifh  with  forces  and  treafure, 
their  country  would  have  been  in  great  danger 
of  falling  under  the  power  of  the  Spaniard  again. 

The  year  1625  was  fatal  both  to  their  ally  King 
James  I,  and  their  Stadtholder  Maurice  Thedeath 
Prince  of  Orange  •,  the  firft  of  them  died  on  the  of  Prince 
27th  of  March,  and  the  latter  on  the  23d  of  A- Maurice, 
pril,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
at  Delf,  near  his  father  Prince  William.  He  is 
generally  efteemed  a  great  foldier,  and  the  beft 
engineer  of  his  age  ;  but  this  excellency  lay  in 
managing  a  defenfive  rather  than  an  offenfive  war. 

He  does  notfeem  to  me  to  be  of  a  very  enrerprif- 
ing  genius.  The  great  fuccefifes  the  Dutch  met 
with  during  his  Stadtholderlhip  were  at  fea,  and 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  to  which  they  are  much  more 
indebted  to  the  adminiftration  of  Olden  Bar¬ 
nevelt,  and  to  their  Admirals,  than  to  him. 

Upon  the  death  of  Prince  Maurice  the  five  Succeeded 
provinces  of  Gueldres,  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  by  his 
and  Overyffcl,  chofe  his  brother  Frederick-  brother 
Henry  their  Stadtholder,  Captain-General  and  ^k-Hen- 
Admiral,  and  each  of  them  alfo  declared  him  r‘,_ 
their  particular  Governor  •,  but  the  province  of 
Groningen  chofe  Count  Ernest  Casimir  of 
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Naffau,  (who  was  before  Stadtholder  of  Frief- 
land,  and  Lieutenant  to  Prince  Maurice  in 
Groningen)  their  Stadtholder. 

Prince  Frederick-Henry  I,  who  became 
Prince  of  Orange  on  the  death  of  his  brother  •, 
by  which  title  I  fhall  therefore  generally  fpeak 
of  him  for  the  future  ;  hoping  to  fignalize  him- 
felf  at  the  entrance  of  his  government,  made  an 
attempt  to  relieve  Breda,  at  that  time  befieged  by 
theSpaniards,  but  did  not  fucceed,  and  was  forced 
to  be  a  witnefs  of  the  furrender  of’that  important 
place  in  June  following. 

The  Arminians,  who  had  been  long  opprefied 
by  the  oppofite  faftion,  found  fome  eafe  under  the 
adminiftration  of  the  new  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
upon  feveral  occafions  gave  evident  proofs  of  his 
inclinations  towards  them  ;  however,  left  he 
fhould  difoblige  the  States  General,  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  do  any  thing  further  for  them  at 
this  juncture,  than  to  put  a  flop  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  them,  and  declare  himfelf  favourably  in 
refpedt  of  Grotius,  then  at  Paris.  But  the 
Kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  it  feems,  about 
this  time  invited  the  Arminians  to  fettle  in  their 
refpedlive  dominions.  Thofe  who  went  to  Swe¬ 
den  generally  fixed  theml'elves  at  Gottenburg  near 
the  Sound,  as  thofe  who  were  invited  to  Denmark 
did  at  Gluckftat  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  ;  but 
none  gave  them  greater  encouragement  than  Fre¬ 
derick  Duke  of  Holftein,  who  fome  years  be¬ 
fore  aftigned  them  a  large  trad  of  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Eyder,  where  they  founded  a 
city,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Frederick- 
ftadt,  in  memory  of  their  great  benefactor  ;  and 
the  Duke  conferred  on  them  the  privilege  of 
choofing  their  own  Magiftrates,  and  many  other 
immunities. 

In  the  year  1627,  the  Prince  of  Orange  took 
the  city  of  Groll,  fituate  on  the  confines  of  Zut- 
phen  and  the  bifhoprick  of  Munfter,  from  whence 
the  Spaniards  ufed  to  levy  large  contributions  out 
of  the  provinces  of  Overyffel,  Groningen  and 
Gueldres  ;  but  the  conqueft  of  this  place  ren¬ 
dered  the  Dutch  fecure  on  that  fide. 

The  inteftine  divifions  between  the  Gomarifts 
and  Arminians  were  not  yet  entirely  quieted,  for 
the  common  people  of  Amfterdam  raifed  an  in- 
furreCtion  againft  the  Magiftrates  under  pretence 
of  their  being  Arminians,  notwithftanding  they 
conformed  outwardly  with  their  eftablilhed  Pref- 
byterian  church  ;  but  the  Prince  of  Orange  pre¬ 
vailed  with  the  States  General  to  fend  a  body  of 
forces  to  fupprefs  the  tumult,  and  make  an  ad  of 
State,  that  the  people  fhould  pay  obedience  to 
their  Magiftrates  without  regard  to  their  opinions 
in  religious  matters.  In  the  year  1629  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  French  and 
Englifh,  befieged  and  took  ITertogenbofch  or 
Boijleduc ,  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  cities  on 
the  confines  of  Brabant,  notwithftanding  the  ut- 
moft  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  and  Imperialifts  for 
it’s  prefervation.  This  fuccefs  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  fuch  an  influence  on  the  States,  that 
in  the  year  1631  they  declared  his  Son  Wil¬ 
liam,  then  about  five  years  of  age,  fucceffor  to 
him  in  all  his  offices  and  dignities  ;  and  the  fame 
year  the  States  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
famous  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Swe¬ 
den,  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  the  Roman 
catholick  party  in  Germany.  In  the  year  1632, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  took  Venlo  and  Ruremond 
in  Guelderland,  from  the  Spaniards  ;  in  the  fiege 
of  which  laft  place,  Count  Ernest  Casimir, 


Stadtholder  of  Friefland,  was  killed  by  a  mufket-  c  ^  A  P. 
ball  ;  and  the  States  General,  in  gratitude  for  the  ^ 

fervices  done  by  his  father,  declared  his  fon  Hen-  ' 
ry-Ernest  hereditary  Stadtholder  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Friefland  and  Groningen.  The  fame 
year  the  Prince  of  Orange  took  the  large  and 
ftrong  city  of  Maeftricht,  fituate  on  the  Maes,  Maef- 
in  the  bifhoprick  of  Liege,  but  belonging  to  Bra-  tncht 
bant,  after  an  obftinate  fiege  of  two  months  and  £:iIien- 
upwards,  during  which  time  the  Spaniards  and 
Imperialifts  often  attempted  to  relieve  it :  and  the 
lofs  of  this  place  was  followed  by  that  of  Limburg  Limburg 
and  Orfoy  before  the  end  of  the  campaign.  The  Orfoy, and 
next  year,  1633,  he  reduced  the  fortrefs  of  Rhine-  ^"tak- 
berg,  fituate  on  the  Rhine  between  Wefel  and  ^ 
Orfoy  ;  and  foon  after  Fort  Philip  near  Sas  van  Dutch. 
Ghent  in  Flanders  :  but  the  Spaniards  making 
great  preparations  for  the  retaking  thefe  places, 
the  Dutch  entered  into  an  offenfive  alliance  with  Alliance 
the  French  in  the  year  1634,  wherein  they  made  ^'ween 
a  partition  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands  (when  they 
fhould  be  conquered,)  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  and  the 
provinces  of  Luxemburg,  Namur,  Hainault,  Cam-  Dutch, 
bray,  and  moft;  part  of  Artois,  fhould  belong  to 
the  French  ;  and  the  refidue  of  the  Spanifh  Ne¬ 
therlands  to  the  Dutch.  The  French  King  foon 
after  commanded  the  Marfhal  Chatillon, 
brother-in-law  to  Cardinal  Richlieu,  to  join 
the  Prince  of  Orange  in  Brabant  with  twenty 
thoufand  foot  and  feven  thoufand  horfe  ;  and  the 
Spaniards  marching  to  prevent  this  conjunction, 
were  defeated  by  the  French  near  the  village  of 
Avein  in  Luxemburg.  Chatillon  afterwards 
continuing  his  march  towards  Maeftricht,  there 
joined  the  army  of  the  States,  forming  together  a 
body  of  fifty  thoufand  men,  of  whom  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  Generaliflimo  by  the  treaty  ;  but 
the  Dutch  on  fecond  thoughts  being  jealous  that 
if  the  French  fhould  once  become  their  next 
neighbours,  by  being  pofieffed  of  that  part  of 
the  Spanifh  Netherlands  above-mentioned,  their 
ftate  would  be  in  a  more  dangerous  condition  from 
them  than  it  was  at  prefen t  from  the  Spaniard  ;  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  fame  time  enter¬ 
taining  a  particular  pique  againft  Cardinal  Rich- 
lieu,  the  prime  Minifter  at  the  court  of  France, 
on  account  of  his  endeavouring  to  furprize  the 
city  of  Orange  ;  this  alliance  with  France  came 
to  nothing  :  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  declined 
entering  upon  any  confiderable  aCtion  this  cam¬ 
paign,  and  by  marches  and  countermarches,  and 
want  of  neceflary  provifions,  fo  haraffed  and  di- 
ftrefled  the  French  troops,  that  of  a  gallant  army 
of  near  thirty  thoufand  men  which  came  out  of 
France  into  the  Netherlands,  fcarce  four  thoufand 
returned,  though  there  had  not  been  any  confi¬ 
derable  enterprize  undertaken.  Notwithftanding 
which,  Cardinal  Richlieu  finding  himfelf  fur- 
rounded  with  abundance  of  domeftick  enemies, 
and  Handing  in  need  of  the  alliance  of  the  States- 
General,  was  obliged  to  ftifle  his  refen tments, 
and  enter  into  a  new  treaty  with  the  Dutch, 
whereby  he  ftipulated  to  pay  them  two  millions 
of  livres  per  annum,  and  fifteen  hundred  thoufand 
more  towards  the  charges  of  the  next  campaign  ; 
and  in  order  to  regain  the  good  opinion  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  he  ordered  the  French  Em- 
baflador  at  the  Hague  to  give  him  the  title  of  his 
Highnefs  whenever  he  addrefled  himfelf  to  him, 
which  the  Prince  and  his  pofterity  ever  after  re¬ 
tained,  having  before  no  other  title  than  that  of 
his  Excellency.  And  thus  a  good  harmony  being 
eftablilhed  between  the  Cardinal  and  the  Prince, 
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CHAP,  preparations  were  made  for  a  vigorous  campaign,  England  it  feems  had  a  notion,  that  this  Armada  c  H  A  P. 

VI*  anno  1637,  in  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  re-  was  defigned  againft  their  own  country,  and  were 
took  the  city  of  Breda  •,  but  on  the  other  hand  not  difpleafed  therefore  to  fee  it  deflroyed  :  and 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Venlo  perhaps  King  Charles  found  it  would  alarm 
theDutch,  and  Ruremond  again.  The  year  1638  proved  his  fubje&s,  already  lufficiently  difcontented,  if 
and  Ven-  difadvantageous  to  the  Dutch,  who  had  the  word  he  fhould  permit  the  Englifh  fleet  to  take  their 
Rur"d  ^  'n  *~evera^  engagements,  but  there  happened  part  ;  or  furely  he  would  never  have  buffered  the 
mond  by  no  deciflve  battle.  In  the  following  year  1639,  Dutch  to  have  fallen  upon  them  in  our  roads, 
the  Spa-  their  fuccelfes  againft  the  Spanifh  Armada,  which  an  indignity  that  ought  never  to  have  been  borne 
niards.  they  deftroyed  upon  the  coaft  of  England,  is  al-  but  in  fuch  circumliances  as  his  Majefty  was  at 
Victory  of  tnoft  incredible.  The  Spaniards,  it  feems,  at  the  this  time.  TheDutch  loft  but  two  fhips  and 
the  Dutch  inftance  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III,  had  about  fourfcore  men  in  the  engagement,  which 
over  the  agreed  to  fit  out  a  powerful  fleet  of  men  of  war,  plainly  fhews  that  they  were  better  feamen  even 
Armada  t0  j°*n  Danes  againft  the  Swedes,  whereby  at  that  time  than  the  Spaniards,  for  the  Spanifh 
in  the  they  hoped  to  make  a  confiderable  diverfion,  and  fleet  was  deemed  at  leaft  equal  to  theirs  in  force 
Downs,  thereby  compel  the  Swedes  to  withdraw  their  and  number  of  guns  ;  but  however  that  be,  cer- 
forces  out  of  the  Empire,  which  they  had  long  tain  it  is,  Tromp  gained  immortal  honour  by  the 
harafled  ;  but  firft  the  Spaniards  propofed  to  touch  vi&ory,  and  the  Spaniards  have  never  fince  made 
on  the  coaft  of  Zealand,  to  give  fome  counte-  any  figure  at  fea. 


nance  to  their  forces  in  the  Netherlands.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Spanifh  Admiral  Don  Antonio 
de  Oquendo  failed  from  the  Groine  with  fix- 
ty-feven  men  of  war,  and  twenty  thoufand  men, 
in  the  month  of  July,  and  was  to  be  joined  by 
fourteen  fail  more  from  Dunkirk  ;  of  which  the 
Dutch  having  received  intelligence,  and  imagin¬ 
ing  by  the  extraordinary  preparations  that  were 
making  at  Dunkirk,  that  the  chief  defign  of  the 
Spaniards  was  againft  their  coafts,  they  ordered 
Vice-Admiral  Tromp  to  obferve  their  motions, 
who  fell  in  with  one  of  their  fquadrons  feparated 
from  the  reft  near  Dunkirk,  on  the  fixteenth  of 
September  at  night,  which  he  engaged  with  that 
fury  that  he  entirely  difperfed  them  but  the 
Spanifh  Admiral  bearing  down  to  their  afliftance 
the  next  morning,  boarded  the  Dutch  Admiral, 
where  he  was  fo  warmly  received,  that  he  was 
glad  to  quit  him  again,  and  being  purfued  by 
Tromp,  was  funk  with  a  thoufand  men  on  board, 
after  which  the  fleets  were  parted  by  a  fog  :  but 
the  Dutch  being  joined  by  eleven  men  of  war 
the  fame  evening,  fell  upon  the  Spaniards  again 
at  midnight,  and  compelled  them  to  fly  to  the 
Downs  on  the  Englifh  coaft,  where  then  lay  thir¬ 
ty  Englifh  men  of  war,  who  took  the  Spanifh 
fleet  into  their  protection,  there  being  at  that 
time  an  alliance  between  the  Kings  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Spain,  of  which  Tromp  complained  to 
the  Britifh  court  •,  whereupon  King  Charles  I, 
who  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  his 
Scotifh  fubjeds,  who  had  broke  out  into  rebellion, 
and  having  reafon  to  expeCl  an  infurredion  in 
England,  determined  not  to  break  with  the  States, 
but  ordered  his  Admiral  to  forbear  all  hoftilities 
againft  the  Dutch. 

Tromp  afterwards  receiving  a  powerful  rein¬ 
forcement,  refolved  to  attack  the  Spaniards  again, 
and  even  the  Englifh,  it  is  faid,  if  they  perfifted 
in  protecting  the  enemy  in  the  Downs.  The 
Spaniards  therefore  finding  they  were  to  expeCt  no 
afliftance  from  the  Englifh  fleet,  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  thick  fog  in  order  to  return  home  ; 
but  Tromp  had  intelligence  of  it,  and  overtook 
them  with  near  an  hundred  men  of  war,  where¬ 
upon  there  happened  a  fmart  engagement  between 
the  two  fleets,  and  moft  of  the  Spanifh  fhips  were 
burnt,  funk  or  taken  ;  a  great  Fortuguefe  galleon 
particularly,  of  fourteen  hundred  tons  and  eighty 
guns  was  deftroyed,  with  eight  hundred  men  on 
board,  moft  of  them  gentlemen,  and  about  twen¬ 
ty  fhips  more  run  on  fhore  in  the  Downs  ;  and 
of  the  whole  Spanifh  fleet  not  more  than  eight 
clcaped  into  Dunkirk.  The  common  people  in 
VOL.  II. 


The  French  and  Dutch  aCting  in  feparate  bo¬ 
dies,  anno  1640,  as  had  been  agreed,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  fat  down  before  Damme,  a  city  five 
miles  from  Bruges  ;  but  meeting  with  greater  dif¬ 
ficulties  than  he  expeCted,  was  compelled  to  raife 
the  fiege.  The  French  had  better  luccefs  before  Arras  tak- 
Arras,  the  capital  of  Artois,  which  they  took  this en  by  *he 
campaign  after  a  fiege  of  two  months.  Count Fienc  ‘ 

H  e  n  r  y-E  r  n  e  s  t  of  Nafiau,  Governor  of 
Friefland,  being  killed  in  an  engagement  with 
the  Spaniards,  was  fucceeded  in  that  province 
by  his  brother  William-Frederick  ;  but 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  Stadtholder  of  the  o- 
ther  provinces,  was  chofen  Governor  of  Gronin¬ 
gen  and  the  Omlands  ;  and  the  following  year, Tbe  1-011 
1641,  the  Prince  of  Orange  married  his  fon^d1^^ 
William,  being  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  tooran?e° 
the  Princefs  Mary,  daughter  to  Charles  I,  married 
King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  young  Prince  go-  t0.the 
ing  over  into  England,  the  marriage  was  con- 
fummated  there  on  the  fecond  of  May.  The  England, 
fame  year  the  Dutch  had  the  good  fortune  to 
take  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Gennep,  fituate  on  the  Gennep 
river  Niers  :  as  the  French  did  the  cities  of  Aire, 

Lens  and  Bapaume,  in  the  province  of  Artois  5  Aire  and* 
but  Aire  was  re- taken  not  long  after  by  the  Spa-  Lens  by 
niards.  •  theFrench 

In  the  year  1642  died  the  famous  Cardinal 
Richlieu,  who  had  long  fupported  the  Dutch 
againft  Spain,  and  aflifted  them  in  humbling  the 
houfe  of  Auftria.  And  the  following  year  his  Mafter 
Lewis  XIII  died,  which  did  not  however  make 
any  alteration  in  the  meafures  of  the  French  mi- 
niftry,  who  entered  into  a  ftrider  alliance  with 
the  United  Provinces  than  ever  ;  wherein  the 
French  agreed  to  give  the  States  the  title  of  High 
and  Mighty,  to  furnifh  them  with  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  livres,  and  to  attack  fome  confi¬ 
derable  places  on  the  coaft  of  Flanders.  In  con- 
deration  whereof,  the  States  engaged  to  have  for¬ 
ty  men  of  war  on  that  coaft  to  fupport  their  land- 
forces  ;  and  not  to  make  peace  with  Spain  with¬ 
out  the  concurrence  of  France. 

In  purfuance  of  which  treaty  the  French  laid  Graveling 
fiege  to  Graveling,  while  Admiral  Tromp  taken  by 
blocked  it  up  by  fea,  and  the  place  furrendred  a-thebrcnc 
bout  two  months  after.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
ftrong  fortrefs  of  Sas  van  Ghent  the  fame  cam-Sasvan 
paign.  And  thus  the  French  and  Dutch  went  on, Ghent 
enlarging  their  refpedive  frontiers  at  the  expence  [j^by 
of  the  miferable  Spaniard  :  but  the  French  made 
the  moft  confiderable  advances,  for  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1645,  the  French  took  Mardick,  Bour- 
11  bourg, 
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C  II  A  P.  hours;,  Bethune  and  Armentiers,  while  the  Prince 
^  (  of  Orange  was  repulfed  in  an  attempt  he  made 

upon  Antwerp  ;  but  he  had  the  good  fortune 
Bethune,'  however  before  fhe  end  of  the  year  to  make  him- 
&C.  taken  felf  mailer  of  Hulft  in  Flanders,  the  capital  of 
bJ  the  the  country  of  Waes. 

Huht  tak  The  Prince  °ranSe  in  tIie  year  1646  ,re' 
en  by  the  nevvcd  his  defrgn  againft  Antwerp  *,  and  _  being 

Dutch,  joined  by  fix  thoufand  French,  was  marching  to 
invert  it,  when  he  was  feized  with  an  apoplexy, 
which  difordered  his  undemanding  •,  and  the  Hol¬ 
landers  apprehending  if  this  city  were  taken  and 
made  part  of  their  State,  the  ancient  trade  might 
be  revived  there  to  the  difadvantage  of  Amfter- 
dam,  marched  back  again  without  attempting 
any  thing  againft  that  city. 

Dunkirk  In  the  mean  time  the  French  befieged  and  took 
taken  by  Dunkirk,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Dutch  fleet, 
the  which  blocked  up  the  harbour  ;  of  which  they 
1  rer,c!l'  have  fince  had  fufficient  reafon  to  repent,  it  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  a  neft  of  privateers,  from  whence 
they  have  been  infefted  in  all  their  wars  with 
France. 

Prince  of  In  the  fpring  following,  viz.  on  the  14th  of 
Orange  March  1646-7,  the  Prince  of  Orange  died,  in  the 
dies-  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
William  fon  William  the  fecond,  in  the  Stadtholderfhip 
ir.  fuc-  of  the  fix  provinces  which  his  father  held  ;  upon 
ceeds.  whofe  acceffion  the  States  addrefied  themfelves  to 
him,  intreating  that  he  would  contribute  his  ut- 
moft  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Mun- 
fter,  which  was  now  negotiati  ng,  and  not  adhere 
too  ftriftly  to  the  intereft  of  France,  of  whom 
they  began  to  be  very  jealous  fince  the  conquefts 
they  had  made  in  Flanders,  and  the  reft  of  the 
Spanifli  provinces :  and  notwithftanding  their  en¬ 
gagements  with  that  crown,  they  concluded  a  fe- 
parate  peace  with  Spain  at  Munfter,  in  the  year 
1648  ;  the  principal  conditions  whereof  were, 

An  Abftraft  of  the  Treaty  of  Munfter. 

THAT  the  King  of  Spain  fhould  acknowledge 
the  Lords  the  States  General  of  the  United 
Provinces  with  their  provinces,  towns,  lands,  and  ap¬ 
purtenances,  fovereign  States,  provinces  and  coun¬ 
tries  :  upon  which  he  or  his  fucceffors  would  not 
for  the  future  make  any  claim  or  pretence.  That 
each  party  Ihould  keep  and  enjoy  the  countries, 
towns,  places  and  lordfhips  in  their  refpeftive  pof- 
fefiions,  with  their  dependencies  and  appurtenan¬ 
ces.  Whereby  the  Dutch  were  to  enjoy  Boifle- 
duc,  with  the  lordfhips,  towns  and  villages  there¬ 
to  belonging  •,  the  town  and  marquifate  of  Ber¬ 
gen  op  Zoom  ;  the  town  and  barony  of  Breda, 
the  town  of  Maeftricht,  and  the  diftrift  thereto 
belonging  ;  the  county  of  Groonhoft,  the  town 
of  Grave  ;  the  country  of  Luickhulft,  and  baili¬ 
wick  of  Hulft  and  Hulfter  Ambacht  ;  and  all  the 
forts  the  States  were  pofiefted  of  in  the  country  of 
Waes,  with  their  dependencies  and  appurtenan¬ 
ces  :  as  alfoall  fuch  other  places  as  the  States  then 
held  in  Brabant  or  Flanders,  with  all  right  of 
fovereignty,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  held 
the  United  Provinces.  The  States  were  alfo  to 
retain  all  they  pofiefted  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft- 
Indies,  Afia,  Africa,  or  America.  And  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  to  continue  their  navigation  to  the 
Eaft-Indies  in  the  fame  manner  they  then  did  ; 
but  not  to  extend  themfelves  on  that  fide :  and 
each  party,  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies,  were 
to  abftain  from  the  navigation  and  trade  of  fuch 
places  and  countries  as  belonged  to  the  other.  That 


the  river  Scheld,  and  the  channels  of  the  Sas  and  CHAP. 
Swyn,  and  other  entrances  into  the  Sea  there-  ,_jt_  L  _j 
abouts,  fhould  remain  in  the  pofteffion  of  the  States, 
who  might  lay  what  duties  they  faw  fit  on  vef- 
fels  palling  that  way,  and  on  goods  going  in  and 
out  of  the  harbours  in  Fdanders.  And  the  Dutch 
alfo  were  to  have  the  cuftoms  of  all  goods  palling 
through  their  country  by  the  Rhine  or  Maes.  It 
was  alfo  agreed,  that  no  new  Forts.  Ihould  be  e- 
refted  in  the  Low  Countries  on  either  fide,  and 
that  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Spain  fhould  be 
demolifhed  near  Sluice,  the  Forts  of  St.  Job,  St. 

Donat,  the  Star  Fort,  the  Fort  Terese,  St. 
Frederick,  St.  Isabella,  and  St.  Paul  ;  and 
on  the  fide  of  the  States,  the  two  Forts  in  the 
ifland  of  Leafant,  called  Orange  and  Frede¬ 
rick  the  two  forts  De  Pas  on  the  eaft  fide 
the  river  Scheld,  and  the  Fort  of  Kieldreft  called 
Spinola. 

The  United  Provinces  now  enjoying  a  pro-  A  contefl 
found  peace,  propofed  to  make  a  reduction  of  their  betwe<:n 
forces,  which  met  with  great  oppofition  from  ^ Pnnce 
thofe  of  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  party,  appre-  and  theSe 
bending  it  would  tend  to  the  Jeflening  his  au-  States, 
thority  and  influence  ;  which  was  indeed  the  very 
reafon  that  the  other  fide  were  zealous  for  it,  re- 
membring  the  attempts  that  his  uncle  Prince 
Maurice  had  made  to  obtain  the  fovereignty  : 
an  aft  of  State  therefore  being  drawn  up  fordifband- 
ing  part  of  the  army,  the  Prince  laboured  with  all 
his  might  to  get  the  matter  debated  in  another 
aflembly  ;  but  the  deputies  who  were  for  it  fol¬ 
lowing  the  advice  of  Cornelius  Bicker, 
Burghomafter  of  Amfterdam,  left  the  Hague 
abruptly,  and  thereby  defeated  all  his  ftratagems. 
Hereupon  it  was  propofed  by  fome  of  the  Depu¬ 
ties  of  his  party  who  remained  at  the  Hague,  that 
he  fhould  vifit  the  cities  of  Holland  in  perfon, 
who  were  mod  averfe  to  it,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
confent  for  keeping  up  the  army  ;  but  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Holland  protefted  againft  this  expedient 
as  an  encroachment  on  their  liberties,  and  the 
city  of  Amfterdam  in  particular  defired  him  to 
forbear  coming  thither  ;  at  which  he  v/as  fo  ex- 
afperated,  that  he  exhibited  a  complaint  to  the 
States  General  againft  that  city,  demanding  fatif- 
faftion  for  the  affront  put  upon  him  ;  in  anfwer 
to  which  they  publifhed  a  Manifefto  juftifying 
their  conduft  :  but  the  Prince  determining  to  be  74e 
revenged  on  that  proud  city,  fent  orders  for  a  Prince 
great  body  of  troops  to  afiemble  and  inveft  it.  He  fends  a 
alfo  imprifoned  John  de  Witt  the  Penfionary, body 
and  five  others  of  the  province  of  Holland,  whom  ^°°eps  to 
he  apprehended  moft  averfe  to  his  defigns,  in  the  Amfter- 
caftle  of  Loeveftein,  from  whence  they  were  called  , 
the  Loeveftein  Faftion.  The  Prince’s  orders  were 
executed  with  that  fecrefy,  that  the  Amfterdam- 
mers  had  not  any  intimation  of  the  march  of  the 
army  to  attack  them,  till  the  Hamburgh  poft-boy 
brought  them  notice  there  was  a  body  of  horle 
advancing  towards  them,  the  very  morning  the 
town  was  to  have  been  inverted  •,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  rains  and  the  darknefs  of  the  night, 
whereby  fome  of  the  forces  loft  their  way,  and 
did  not  come  in  time  to  the  appointed  rendez¬ 
vous,  the  city  had  been  furrounded  before  they 
had  received  the  leaft  intelligence  of  his  inten¬ 
tions  ;  but  having  had  time  to  put  themfelves  in 
a  pofture  of  defence,  they  fent  to  the  Prince  to 
know  the  reafon  of  his  approaching  in  that  hoftile 
manner  ;  and  he  infilling  that  the  Burghomafter 
Bicker  fhould  be  delivered  up  and  punifhed,  they 

took 
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€H  A  P.  took  the  opportunity  while  the  conferences  about 
VI-  it  continued,  to  open  their  fluices  and  drown  their 
country,  fothat  it  was  now  become  impracticable  for 
his  army  to  attack  the  place.  The  citizens,  howe¬ 
ver,  being  defirous  to  remove  fo  formidable  a  force 
from  their  gates,  and  to  procure  the  liberty  of 
De  Witt,  and  the  red  of  their  friends,  whom 
the  Prince  had  imprifoned  in  the  caftle  of  Loeve- 
ftein,  agreed  at  length  to  difplace  Burghomafter 
Bicker,  and  his  Highnefs,  on  the  other  hand, 
confented  to  releafe  the  prifoners  and  withdraw 
his  troops,  but  could  not  help  however  difcover- 
ing  his  concern  for  the  difappointment  •,  and  while 
he  was  meditating  which  way  to  repair  the  dif- 
grace,  was  taken  ill  of  the  fmall-pox  at  the 
Dies  of  Hague,  on  the  29th  of  Oftober  1650,  and  died  on 
the  fmall-  0f  November  following,  contrary  to  the 

pox‘  opinion  of  his  phyficians,  who  declared  him  to  be 
out  of  danger ;  from  whence  it  was  afterwards  fur- 
mized  that  he  was  poifoned  with  a  draught  of  Li- 
monade  :  but  however  that  matter  was,  certain  it  is 
he  was  become  very  terrible  to  the  republick  •,  and 
the  late  hoftile  attempt  upon  Am iterdam  rendered 
his  death  the  lefs  regretted  •,  fome  of  the  Clergy 
in  their  pulpits  went  fo  far  as  to  afcribe  it  to 
the  jutt  judgment  of  God,  and  fome  medals  were 
flruck  reflecting  on  his  memory,  among  which 
one  reprefented  the  precipitate  fall  of  Phaeton, 
with  thofe  words  in  Ovid,  Magnis  tamen  excidit 
anfis.  About  a  week  after  the  death  of  Wil¬ 
liam  II,  his  fon  William  III.  was  born,  af¬ 
terwards  Stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  King  of  Great  Britain,  which  gave  great  joy 
to  the  Princefs  and  the  family  of  Orange,  who 
were  before  overwhelmed  with  grief  for  the  lofs 
of  the  late  Prince,  their  great  fupport,  in  the 
flower  of  his  age.  Two  days  after  the  Betawe 
and  Velawe,  and  Utrecht,  were  good  part  of  them 
overflowed  by  the  breaking  of  the  dikes  of  the 
Yffel,  &c.  The  fea  alfo  broke  in  upon  North 
Holland  with  a  terrible  inundation,  and  deftroyed 
incredible  quantities  of  merchandize,  even  in  Am- 
fterdam  itfelf ;  fo  that  however  they  might  re¬ 
joice  at  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  they 
had  reafon  to  mourn  for  the  calamities  which  foon 
after  befel  them. 

Upon,  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  the 
province  of  Groningen  chofe  the  hereditary  Prince 
of  Friefland,  W  illiam-F  rederick  of  Naf- 
fau,  their  Governor  ;  but  the  other  five  pro- 
The  of-  vinces  eletfted  no  particular  Governor  :  and  the 
fice  of  States  General  refolved  to  have  no  Stadtholder, 
Stadchold-  Captain-General,  or  Admiral,  for  the  future  •, 

lHhed  an<^  enterec*  into  a  new  union,  whereby  they 
fettled  the  fovereignty  of  the  particular  provin¬ 
ces,  declaring  againft  the  innovations  of  Prince 
Maurice  and  his  fucceflfors,  who  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  every  province  fubjeCl  to  the 
States  General,  or  rather  to  themfeives.  Then 
they  publifhed  a  general  toleration  of  all  religi¬ 
ons,  excluding  however  from  publick  employ¬ 
ments  all  who  did  not  make  a  publick  profeflion 
of  Calvinifm.  The  five  Gentlemen  imprifoned 
by  the  late  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  caftle  of 
Loeveftein,  were  fet  at  liberty,  and  with  Bur¬ 
ghomafter  Bicker  reftored  to  their  offices  and 
The  con-  dignities,  and  the  proceedings  againft  them  de- 
duflof  the  dared  illegal  and  void.  They  alfo  changed  the 
States  m  magiftrates  in  many  places,  fupplying  their  rooms 
to  Ki°n  fuch  as  were  not  well-affeCted  to  the  houfe  of 

Charles  Orange,  and  difbanded  good  part  of  the  army. 

II,  and  England,  after  the  murder  of  King  Charles  I, 

the  Royal  anno  *648,  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  Corn- 

family. 
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monwealth  in  appearance,  but  really  fubjettt  to  C  H  A  P. 
Cromwel,  who  had  ufurped  the  fupreme  autho-  t 

rity,  and  driven  King  Charles  II,  and  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  York  into  Holland,  where 
they  were  well  received  by  their  brother  and  filler, 
the  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Orange,  at  the  Hague: 
the  States,  in  the  mean  time,  gave  frequent  inti¬ 
mations  that  their  refidingin  Holland  would  be 
very  inconvenient  in  their  prefent  circumftances ; 
and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  the  Prince  of  O- 
range  prevented  their  fending  them  a  meffage  to 
remove  out  of  their  territories.  About  the  fame 
time  Dr.  Dorislaus,  one  of  the  Englifh  regi-  Doriflaus, 
cides,  coming  as  Envoy  to  the  Hague,  topropofe  Envoy 
an  alliance  between  the  two  republicks,  while  he 
was  at  fupper  in  his  houfe  with  fome  company,  parlia- 
fix  or  feven  Gentlemen  of  North-Britain  entered  ment, 
the  room  with  their  fwords  drawn,  and  Whit-  killed. 
ford,  one  of  them,  dragging  Dorislaus  from 
the  table,  ftabbed  him  to  the  heart,  faying,  Thus 
dies  one  of  the  regicides  ;  then  the  Gentlemen  put¬ 
ting  up  their  fwords,  walked  quietly  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  the  reft  of  the  company  in  the 
utmoft  confternation.  This  accident  made  the 
Dutch  ftill  more  uneafy,  left  Cromwel  fhould 
demand  fatisfadlion,  and  occafion  the  removal  of 
King  Charles  from  the  Hague  foon  after ;  and 
the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  hap¬ 
pened  about  the  fame  time,  gave  but  fmall  en¬ 
couragement  to  hope  for  his  Majefty’s  reftoration 
from  that  quarter.  The  year  following,  anno 
1651,  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  as  they 
were  called,  fent  over  their  Chief  Juftice  St. 

John  and  Mr.  Walter  Strickland  as 
their  Ambaffadors  to  the  States,  attended  by  two 
hundred  Gentlemen  and  a  magnificent  equipage, 
to  propofe  an  offenfive  and  defen  five  alliance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Commonwealths  •,  who  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  all  imaginable  refpeCt  by  the  States, 
but  were  however  frequently  affronted  and  aflault- 
ed  by  the  mob,  who,  notwithftanding  a  ftrong 
guard  conftantly  attended  them,  often  broke  their 
windows  and  pelted  their  fervants  with  dirt  and 
ftones,  crying  out.  Long  live  King  Charles, 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange.  St.  John  alfo  meet- St.  John 
ing  the  then  Duke  of  York  in  the  walks  of  infults  the 
the  Voorhout  at  the  Hague,  and  refufirg  to  give 
him  the  way,  or  fa  lute  him,  the  Duke  pulled  off  *  d 
his  hat  and  told  him,  he  ought  to  be  taught  to  Hague, 
pay  more  refpeft  to  the  King’s  brother :  to  which 
the  Ambaffador  anfwering,  that  he  knew  no  o- 
ther  Sovereign  than  the  parliament  of  England, 
and  reflecting  grofly  on  the  royal  family,  the 
Duke’s  attendants  attacked  the  Ambaffador  and 
his  fervants  fword  in  hand,  and  being  fupported 
by  mod  of  the  Gentlemen  then  in  the  walks,  the 
Ambaffador  was  obliged  to  retire  with  his  people 
into  his  houfe.  The  States  who  pretended  to  re¬ 
main  neuters  between  the  King  and  Parliament 
of  England,  defired  the  Duke  to  retire  from  the 
Hague  to  a  country-feat  of  his  fifter’s,  the  Prin¬ 
cefs  dowager  of  Orange,  at  Honflaerdike  :  after 
which  they  fent  a  deputation  to  the  Engliffi  Em- 
baffadors,  to  exprefs  their  concern  for  what  had 
happened,  and  to  affure  them,  that  if  any  of  their  of  teh™pt3 
fubjeCts  had  affronted  them  they  fhould  be  pu-  Englilh  to 
niflied  with  the  utmoft  rigour:  but  St.  J  o  h  n  annoy  the 
it  feems  was  not  to  be  appeafed,  and  reprefented  ^utch* 
matters  in  fuch  a  manner  to  his  matters,  that  they  ‘™nc* 
were  foon  after  recalled.  At  their  return  it  was  their  own 
propofed  in  the  parliament  to  endeavour  to  pre-  trade  by 
vent  the  mighty  growth  of  the  Dutch  trade  and  the  aft  of 
advance  their  own  by  all  poffible  means  5  the  firit  ^,lga“ 

attempt 
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C  H  A  P.  attempt  towards  which,  was  by  drawing  up  an 
JX.  aft,  finc.e  called  the  Ad  of  Navigation,  whereby 
' j  forejgners  were  prohibited  importing  any  mer¬ 
chandize  into  England  which  was  not  of  their 
own  growth  ;  which  afreded  Holland  more  than 
any  other  country,  becaufe  the  produce  of  that 
country  is  exceeding  fmall,  and  one  of  their 
greateft  advantages  at  that  time  confifted  in  their 
being  the  common  carriers  of  Europe  ;  and  un¬ 
der  colour  of  this  law  alfo  the  Englifh  frequently 
took  an  opportunity  of  fearchingthe  Dutch  fhips 
and  making  prize  of  them.  The  States  hereup¬ 
on  fent  over  four  Ambaffadors  to  England,  to  ex- 
poftulate  with  that  remnant  of  a  parliament,  who 
were  anfwered  with  the  following  demands  : 
i.  That  they  fhould  pay  the  arrears  of  tribute 
due  for  fifhing  on  the  Englifh  coaft.  2.  That 
they  fhould  reftore  the  Spice-iflands  they  had  tak¬ 
en  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  3.  That  thofe  who  had 
affifted  in  the  murder  of  the  Englifh  atAmboyna 
and  Banda,  fhould  be  brought  to  juftice.  4.  That 
iatisfadion  fhould  be  given  for  the  murder  of  Do- 
rislaus  the  Englifh  Envoy.  And,  5.  Repara¬ 
tion  made  for  the  damages  fuftained  by  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  in  Ruffia,  Greenland,  &c.  by  the  Dutch  en- 
War  be-  croachments,  to  an  immenfe  fum.  From  thefe 
tween  the  demands  the  States  concluding  that  nothing  lefs 
Englifh  than  a  war  was  intended,  gave  orders  for  fitting 

Dutch  out  a  &reat  fleet  °f  men  °f  war :  Englifh  Par¬ 

liament,  on  the  other  hand,  never  imagining  that 
the  Dutch  durft  enter  into  a  war  with  them,  fit¬ 
ted  out  only  the  ufual  fquadron  for  the  guard  of 
the  coaft,  giving  their  Admiral  no  particular  in- 
ftrudions  in  cafe  of  a  rupture.  The  admiralty  of 
Holland,  in  the  mean  time,  had  ordered  Van 
Tromp  with  a  fleet  of  forty  two  men  of  war  to 
fail  over  to  the  Englifh  coaft,  and  not  to  ftrike 
fail  to  that  nation  as  he  ufed  to  do.  This  Admi- 
The  firfl  ral  accordingly  in  the  month  of  May  1652,  com- 
fea-fight.  ing  into  Dover  road,  met  with  Admiral  Blake, 
and  a  fquadron  of  twenty-fix  men  of  war  there 
under  his  command,  who  perceiving  the  Dutch 
did  not  ftrike  fail  as  ufual,  gave  them  three  guns  ; 
whereupon  Tromp  hung  out  a  red  flag,  and 
bore  down  directly  to  the  Englifh  Admiral,  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  broad-fide,  which  being  returned,  an 
obftinate  fight  began,  that  lafted  till  night  parted 
them.  On  the  Dutch  fide  was  one  fhip  taken  and 
another  funk :  the  Englifh  had  a  great  many  men 
killed  and  wounded,  but  loft  no  fhip  or  officer  of 
note,  though  the  Hollanders  pretended  there  were 
two  Englifh  fhips  funk  and  fix  taken  ;  however, 
certain  it  is,  Blake  did  not  think  fit  to  renew 
the  fight  the  day  following  on  fo  great  odds, 
but  retired  in  order  to  refit  and  reinforce  his  fqua¬ 
dron. 

The  States  foon  after  fent  an  embaffy  to  Eng¬ 
land,  to  afiure  the  Parliament  that  the  late  en¬ 
gagement  between  the  two  fleets  was  without  their 
knowledge,  and  contrary  to  their  intentions,  and 
begged  of  them,  as  they  profefled  the  fame  religion 
and  love  of  liberty,  they  would  enter  into  a  trea¬ 
ty,  in  order  to  heal  this  bleeding  wound,  and 
avoid  the  further  effufion  of  blood.  To  which 
the  Parliament  anfwered,  That  the  extraordinary 
preparations  the  Dutch  had  made  of  a  fleet  of 
an  hundred  and  fifty  fail  without  any  apparent 
neceffity,  and  the  inftrudtions  they  had  given  to 
their  lea-officers,  gave  too  much  caufe  to  believe 
they  defigned  to  ufurp  from  the  Englifh  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  fea  ;  they  thought  themfelves  ob¬ 
liged  therefore  to  endeavour,  by  God’s  affiftance, 
to  obtain  reparation  for  the  injuries  and  damages 
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they  had  received  :  and  having  returned  this  an-  C  K  A  P. 
fwer,  immediately  ordered  Blake  to  fail  north-  ' 
ward  and  attack  their  fifhing-bufies,  guarded  by  ' 
twelve  fail  of  men  of  war,  molt  of  which  he 
took  and  brought  home  as  good  prize.  And  Sir 
George  Ascough  being  fent  with  another 
fquadron  to  the  fouthward,  meeting  with  a  fleet 
of  Dutch  merchant-men  between  Dover  and  Ca¬ 
lais,  took  or  deftroyed  molt  of  them  ;  and  af¬ 
terwards  ftanding  weftward,  fell  in  with  a  fleet 
of  fixty  of  the  enemy’s  men  of  war,  and  thirty 
merchant-men  near  Plymouth,  with  whom  he 
maintained  a  fight  till  night  parted  them,  though 
he  had  but  thirty  fail  of  men  of  war  with  him  ; 
but  being  damaged  in  his  rigging,  he  could  not 
come  up  with  them  the  next  day.  However, 
thefe  attempts  ftruck  fuch  a  terror  into  the  Dutch, 
that  for  the  future  they  chofe  generally  to  fail 
north  about,  rather  than  to  run  the  hazard  of 
being  taken  in  the  Englifh  channel  ;  and  not- 
withftanding  all  their  precaution  they  loft  fix 
Eaft-India  fhips,  valued  at  four  millions  of  livres, 
thirty-five  more  of  their  Portugal  fleet,  and  ma¬ 
ny  other  vefiels.  King  Charles  II  being  now 
at  Paris,  and  finding  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  re-  ?rharljf-s 
publicks  were  come  to  an  open  rupture,  made  an  Jogo  on™ 
offer  to  the  Dutch  Embafiador  to  join  his  intereft  board  the 
with  theirs,  and  go  in  perfon  on  board  their  fleet ;  Dutch 
but  the  Dutch  refolving  to  clap  up  a  peace  with  fleet- 
England,  and  apprehending  the  King’s  appear¬ 
ing  among  them  might  prove  an  impediment  to 
it,  ref  ufed  the  generous  propofal.  Van  Tromp 
about  this  time  refigning  the  command  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  upon  fome  difguft,  De  Witt  fuc- 
ceeded  him,  who  with  De  Ruvter  appearing 
at  the  head  of  the  Dutch  grand  fleet  on  the  coaft  Another 
of  Kent,  were  attacked  by  Blake  on  the  28th  engage- 
of  O&ober  ;  in  which  engagement  the  Rear-Ad-  meat- 
miral  of  the  States  was  boarded  and  taken,  two 
more  of  their  men  of  war  funk,  and  a  fourth 
blown  up  ;  whereupon  the  Dutch  thought  fit  to 
retire,  and  were  purfued  to  their  own  coafts. 

In  the  mean  time  a  fquadron  of  Englifh  men  of 
war  in  the  Mediterranean,  confifting  of  five  or 
fix  fail,  were  attacked  by  fixteen  Dutch,  under 
the  command  of  Van  Galen,  and  forced  to  re¬ 
tire  into  the  port  of  Eeghorn  for  protedlion,  hav¬ 
ing  loft  the  Phoenix,  one  of  their  number  ;  on 
which  occafion  the  Hollanders  triumphed  as  for 
a  fignal  vi&ory. 

In  this  war  the  Swedes  declared  for  the  Englifh,  a  third 
and  the  Danes  for  the  United  Provinces ;  and  the  fea-fight 
Danes  engaged  to  fend  twenty  men  of  war  to  the  between 
affiftance  of  their  allies,  in  cafe  Van  Tromp  i^nd" 
was  reftored  to  his  command  ;  which  being  rea-  Dutch, 
dily  complied  with  by  the  States,  that  Admiral 
put  to  fea  with  eighty  men  of  war  and  two  fire- 
fhips,  and  meeting  Blake  in  the  Downs,  with 
between  forty  and  fifty  fail,  a  terrible  engage¬ 
ment  enfued  on  the  29th  of  November  1652  ; 
but  the  Englifh  being  overpowered,  were  at  length 
compelled  to  retire,  with  the  lofs  of  two  fhips  tak¬ 
en,  three  funk,  and  one  burnt ;  and  of  the  Dutch 
only  one  of  their  flag-lhips  was  blown  up.  Af¬ 
ter  which  Tromp,  in  contempt  of  the  naval 
power  of  England,  rode  with  a  broom  at  his 
top-maft  head,  fhewing  that  he  could  fweep  the 
channel  of  them.  But  this  triumph  was  fhort- 
lived,  for  on  the  18th  of  p’ebruary  following,  the 
Englifh  grand  fleet,  commanded  by  Blake, 

Dean  and  Monk,  confifting  of  eighty  fail,  ly¬ 
ing  extended  crofs  the  channel  over-againft  Port¬ 
land,  to  wait  for  Tromp,  who  was  convoying 
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CHAP,  home  three  hundred  fail  of  merchant-fhips  with 
feventy-fix  men  of  war;  the  Englifh  Scouts  dif- 
A  fourth  covere^  Dutch  fleet  on  the  1 8th  of  February 
fea-fight.  by  break  of  day,  whereupon  another  bloody  battle 
was  fought ,  which  lafted  three  days :  Van 
Tromp  on  the  third  interpofing  between  the 
Englifh  fleet  and  his  merchant-fhips,  maintained 
a  running  fight  till  he  recovered  the  coaft  of  Hol¬ 
land  ;  having  loft  in  the  engagement  eleven  men 
o£  war  and  thirty  merchants :  there  being  but 
one  fhip  loft  on  the  Englifh  fide.  On  the  2d  of 
Fifth  fea-  June  1 653,  there  happened  another  engagement 
%ht-  between  Dover  and  Calais,  when  the  Englifh 
fleet,  confiding  of  an  hundred  fail ,  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Monk  and  Dean,  who  where  both 
on  board  one  fhip  :  the  Dutch  fleet  confifting  of 
upwards  of  an  hundred  fail,  and  were  commanded 
by  Tromp,  De  Witt,  De  Ruyter,  and  the 
two  Evertsons.  It  was  about  noon  when  the 
engagement  began ,  and  at  the  firlt  broad-fide 
Admiral  Dean  was  fhot  into  by  a  cannon-ball 
as  he  flood  by  Monk,  who  without  being  dif- 
couraged  covered  the  body  with  his  cloak,  and 
then  maintained  the  fight  with  great  bravery,  and 
before  evening  the  Dutch  bore  away  before  the 
wind.  The  next  morning,  there  being  but  little 
wind,  the  Englifh  could  not  come  up  with  the 
Hollanders  before  noon,  when  the  fight  began 
afrefh,  and  the  Dutch  were  put  into  the  utmoft 
confufion  ;  T  r  o  m  p  fent  his  boat  aboard  fome 
lhips,  and  fired  at  others,  to  oblige  them  to  come 
into  the  line ;  but  all  to  no  purpofe  ;  he  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  own  flats,  where 
there  was  no  following  them.  In  this  engage¬ 
ment  eleven  Dutch  fhips  were  taken,  fix  funk, 
and  two  blown  up ;  with  very  little  lofs  on  the 
Englifh  fide. 

Sixth  fca*  The  Dutch,  notwithftanding  this  defeat,  fitted 
hght.  out  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  and  five  and  twenty 
men  of  war  within  a  little  more  than  a  month, 
commanded  by  Tromp,  who  meeting  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  fleet  upon  the  coaft;  of  Holland  commanded 
by  Monk,  another  famous  engagement  enfued, 
on  the  29th  of  July,  wherein  Monk  ordered  his 
Captains  neither  to  give  nor  take  quarter,  which 
made  this  battle  more  bloody  than  any  of  the 
former:  the  famous  Van  Tromp,  the  glory  of 
the  Dutch  nation,  as  he  is  ftiled  by  fome  wri¬ 
ters,  was  fhot  with  a  mufket-bullet  as  he  flood  on 
the  quarter-deck  with  his  fword  drawn,  encoura¬ 
ging  his  men  ;  and  feven  and  twenty  Dutch  men 
of  war  were  funk  and  burnt,  but  none  taken, 
which  was  occafioned  by  Monk’s  orders  to  give 
no  quarter.  De  Witt  taking  upon  him  the 
command  after  the  death  of  Tromp,  and  ha¬ 
ving  maintained  the  fight  till  evening,  the  Dutch 
retired  into  their  harbours.  The  Englifh  had  a- 
bundance  of  men  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
engagement ;  but  loft  only  one  fhip,  and  had  two 
or  three  more  difabled. 

TheDutch  The  Dutch,  difeouraged  by  the  defeat  of  their 
defire  fleet,  and  the  lofs  of  their  Admiral,  but  more 
Pea“  of  by  the  Ioffes  they  buffered  in  their  foreign  trade, 
iiih  f°r  ^  leems  ^ie  Englifh  had  taken  in  this  fhort 
war  no  lefs  than  feven  hundred  fail  of  fhips ;  fent 
orders  to  their  Plenipotentiaries,  who  were  already 
treating  with  Cromwel  at  London,  to  haften 
the  conclufion  of  the  peace  almoft  upon  any  terms ; 
to  which  they  were  moved  alfo  by  frequent  infur- 
rettions  at  home,  and  the  fuggeftions  of  the  O- 
range  party,  who  perpetually  infinuated  that  thefe 
misfortunes  were  occafioned  by  their  not  having 
.  a  Stadtholder.  Cromwel,  though  he  had  for- 
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merly  vowed  the  deftruttion  of  this  State,  began  CHAP, 
now  to  hearken  to  the  propofals  made  him,  in  vr- 
hopes  the  States  might  be  aflirtant  to  him  in  main- 
taining  his  ufurped  fovereignty  ;  for  he  had  dif- 
perfed  the  remains  of  the  long  parliament,  and 
taken  upon  him  perfectly  to  new-model  the  con- 
ftitution.  Both  parties  therefore  having  their  par- The  terms 
ticular  views  in  promoting  a  peace,  the  treaty  of  it. 
was  brought  to  a  conclufion  in  April  1654,  by 
which  the  Dutch  renounced  King  Charles’s 
intereft,  engaged  to  ftrike  to  the  Englifh  at  fea, 
and  to  bring  fuch  of  their  fubjetts  to  juftice  as 
had  been  concerned  in  the  barbarities  at  Amboy- 
na,  if  there  were  any  of  them  living,  and  to 
make  reparation  for  all  the  damages  the  Englifh 
had  fuftained  by  their  means  in  their  foreign  trade 
for  thirty  years  paft.  Cromwel  alfo  demanded 
that  the  States  fhould  exclude  the  Prince  of  O- 
range,  grandfon  of  King  Charles  I,  and  all 
his  pofterity,  from  being  Stadtholders,  or  Gover¬ 
nors  of  any  particular  provinces,  city  or  fort ; 
as  alfo  from  being  Admirals,  Vice-Admirals,  or 
even  Captains  of  men  of  war ;  which  the  States 
at  length  agreed  to,  under  this  limitation  only, 
that  this  exclufion  fhould  extend  only  to  fuch  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange’s  pofterity,  as  fhould  be  li¬ 
neally  defeended  from  the  daughter  of  the  late 
King  Charles  I ;  and  that  this  fhould  be  a  pri¬ 
vate  article,  and  not  inferted  in  the  general  trea¬ 
ty.  About  this  time  John  de  Witt,  fon  ofTheStates 
De  Witt  the  Burghomafter  of  Dort  (who  had  governed 
been  imprifoned  in  the  caftle  of  Loeveftein  by  theby  theDet 
late  Prince  of  Orange)  and  his  brother  Corne-  Witt3, 
lius  de  Witt,  began  to  grow  very  popular, 
and  the  one  being  Penfionary  of  Holland,  and 
the  other  High  Bailiff  of  Putten,  they  had  the 
chief  direttion  of  this  State  during  the  minority 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  William  III.  Thefe 
gentlemen  were  fo  very  cautious  of  retaining  any 
office  in  the  commonwealth  that  might  have  the 
leaft  refemblance  to  that  of  Captain-General,  that 
they  fuppreffed  even  that  of  Field-Marfhal,  and 
kept  no  other  General  Officers  in  their  pay  but 
Count  Maurice  of  Naffau  in  quality  of  Lieute¬ 
nant-General ,  and  the  Rhinegrave  as  Major- 
General  of  the  horfe ;  and  if  a  body  of  troops 
was  affembled  on  any  occafion,  they  were  ufually 
commanded  by  the  eldeft  Colonel. 

Cromwel,  encouraged  by  the  condefcenfions  Cromwel 
the  States  had  already  made,  propofed  to  them  an  propofes 
union  between  the  two  commonwealths  under  £ntune10” 
one  form  of  government ;  but  the  cautious  Hoi-  ^RcpiT- 
lander  forefeeing  that  Cromwel  would  have  licks  of 
the  direction  of  the  whole,  and  probably  in  the  England 
end  affume  the  dominion  of  both  countries,  re-  and  Ho** 
jetted  the  propofal.  He  then  offered  to  enter  n 
into  a  league  offenfive  and  defenfive  with  them 
againft  the  church  of  Rome ;  to  which  they 
anfwered,  their  bufinefs  was  traffick,  and  they 
muft  endeavour  to  live  peaceably  with  all  the 
world  if poffible:  whereupon  Cromwel  upbraid¬ 
ed  them  with  preferring  their  temporal  intereft 
before  the  advancement  of  the  Proteftant  reli¬ 
gion,  and  the  deftruttion  of  Popery.  But  after 
all,  few  will  believe  that  Cromwel’s  religion  put 
him  upon  making  this  propofal ;  how  much  foever 
he  might  pretend  to  an  excels  of  piety,  he  had 
fome  temporal  intereft  in  view.  If  he  had  leen 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  Proteftant  league,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  under  the  colour  of  advancing  the 
kingdom  of  Chrift,  he  would  have  advanced  his 
own  dominion  over  moft  of  the  kingdoms  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  this  that  fubtle  people  could  not  but 
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CH  AP,  be  fenfible  of-,  the  (ham  pretences  of  religion 
VI-  to  cover  a  roguifh  projedt  they  were  fufficiently 
' — v — J  inftrufted  in,  and  were  not  to  be  caught  in  the 
lame  fnare  they  had  fo  often  laid  for  others. 
TheDutch  The  war  was  no  fooner  ended  between  England 
affill  the  and  Holland,  but  the  Dutch  being  jealous  of  the 
growing  power  of  the  Swedes  in  the  Baltick,  incited 
the  King  ofDenmark  to  enter  into  a  new  war  with 
them  :  they  alfo  took  upon  them  the  prote&ion 
of  Dantzick,  then  infulted  by  the  Swedes,  with 
which  city  they  carried  on  a  vaft  trade,  and 
fending  a  fleet  of  men  of  war  thither  with  land- 
forces  on  board,  compelled  the  Swede  to  accept 
of  fuch  terms  as  they  were  pleafed  to  prefcribe. 
After  which  a  new  war  breaking  out  between  the 
Danes  and  Swedes,  and  the  Danes  proving  un- 
fuccefsful,  the  Dutch  fent  another  fleet  to  their 
afliftance,  with  which  they  defeated  the  Swedes 
at  fea,  and  relieved  Copenhagen,  the  capital 
of  Denmark,  which  was  then  clofely  befieged  -, 
in  which  engagement,  however,  the  Dutch  loft 
two  of  their  Admirals.  The  reafon  the  Dutch 
gave  for  interpofing  in  this  war  was,  left  the 
Swedes  fhould  make  themfelves  mafters  of  both 
fhores  of  the  Sound,  and  thereby  render  their  trade 
to  the  Baltick  precarious. 

Civil  wars  In  the  mean  time,  a  kind  of  civil  war  broke 
in  the  U-  out  in  the  United  Provinces.  At  Tergoes  in 
nited  Pro-  Zealand  there  happened  an  infurredion  of  the 
populace,  and  in  Groningen  another :  and  in  the 
province  of  Overyfiel  the  cities  of  Campen  and 
Zwoll  declared  war  againft  Deventer  and  Haf- 
felt  i  but  by  the  interpofition  of  the  States  Ge¬ 
neral  thefe  commotions  were  at  length  com- 
pofed. 

In  the  year  1658,  the  French  and  Englifh  laid 
fiege  to  Dunkirk  and  took  it-,  and  according  to 
the  treaty  between  them,  the  place  was  left  in  the 
pofleflion  of  the  Englilh,  to  the  great  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  not  well  pleafed  to 
fee  their  rivals  in  trade  mafters  of  both  fides 
the  channel,  as  they  were  in  eflfedl  by  the  acqui- 
fition  of  Dunkirk.  But  the  fame  year  died 
Cromwel  the  Ufurper,  or  Protestor,  as  he  ftiled 
himfelf,  on  the  3d  of  September,  leaving  Britain 
in  fuch  confufion,  that  the  Hollanders  had  little 
to  apprehend  from  that  fide  for  the  prefent  -,  there 
was  a  fleet  indeed  fent  to  the  Baltick  by  Ri¬ 
ch  ard  C  r  o  mw  e  l,  to  affift  the  Swede  againft 
their  ally  the  Dane,  but  the  diftradions  which 
foon  after  followed  in  England  prevented  their 
entring  upon  adion. 

Things  being  come  to  a  crifis  in  England,  the 
people  heartily  weary  of  the  many  changes  they 
had  lately  experienced  in  the  government,  were 
before^his  Senera^y  inclined  to  attempt  the  reftoration  of 
reitorati-  their  natural  Sovereign  King  Charles  II ;  which 
the  Dutch  obferving,  and  not  apprehending  it  in 
their  power  to  prevent,  though  they  had  entred  in¬ 
to  a  confederacy  with  Cromwel  againft  the  Stu¬ 
art  family  ;  his  Majefty  was  no  fooner  arrived 
at  Breda,  but  they  fent  a  deputation  of  the  States 
to  compliment  him  on  his  arrival  in  their  domi¬ 
nions,  and  to  defire  he  would  take  up  his  refi- 
dence  at  the  Hague  till  he  fhould  embark  for 
England,  which  the  King  readily  accepted,  ar¬ 
riving  there  on  the  1 6th  of  May  1660;  where  he 
was  not  only  magnificently  entertained  at  the 
charge  of  the  States,  with  all  his  dependants,  but 
prefents  made  him,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
the  value  of  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  And 
here  all  the  Ambafladors  and  publick  Minifters  of 
fuch  Princes  as  were  at  the  Hague  attended  the 
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King,  congratulating  his  approaching  reftoration  c  V  P. 
on  their  mafters  behalf,  by  whom  but  a  very  little  ^ 

before  he  had  been  intolerably  flighted  and  ill 
ufed  :  and  from  the  fpeech  made  by  the  deputies 
of  the  States  at  his  Majefty embarkation,  none 
could  believe  that  thefe  were  the  very  men  who 
had  a  little  Before  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Cromwel,  his  mortal  enemy,  to  prevent  his 
reftoration,  and  even  to  exclude  all  of  his  blood 
from  the  Stadtholdcrfhip  of  the  United  provinces  : 

Your  Majefty,  fay  they,  may  obferve  in  the  looks  A  rPeech 
of  all  our  people  the  joy  they  have  in  their  hearts  rj?dheon 
to  fee  a  Prince  cherifhcd  by  God,  a  Prince  wholly  hisem bar- 
miraculous,  and  who  will  probably  contribute  in  kation. 
a  great  meafure  to  their  quiet  and  felicity:  our 
joy,  fay  they,  is  common  to  us  with  that  of 
our  fubjedts,  but  as  we  know  better  than  they  the 
ineffimable  value  of  the  treafure  we  poftfefs,  fo  are 
we  more  fenfible  of  this  fad  reparation  ;  and  it 
would,  Sir,  (continued  they)  be .  infupportable  to 
us  if  we  did  not  refledt,  that  it  was  the  thing  in 
the  world  we  moft  defired,  and  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage  alfo  that  we  could  wifh  to  your  Majefty. 

We  therefore  acquiefce,  becaufe  we  know  that 
this  removal  is  no  lefs  neceflary  for  us,  than  glo¬ 
rious  for  your  Majefty  ;  and  that  it  is  in  your 
kingdom  we  mult  find  the  accomplifhment  of  the 
prayers  we  have  made  and  Hill  make  for  you  and 
us.  We  pray  God,  Sir,  that  your  return  may 
be  quiet  and  happy ;  and  that  as  he  hath  dii- 
pofed  the  hearts  and  atfedtions  of  your  fubjedts  to 
acknowledge  their  lawful  Sovereign,  he  will  be 
pleafed  alfo  to  command  the  winds  and  the  feas 
to  expedite  your  voyage.  And  after  you  have  re¬ 
ceived  on  your  own  coafts  the  vows  that  we  fhall 
reiterate,  you  may  enjoy  in  your  Royal  Perfon, 
and  in  your  never-ceafing  pofterity,  all  the  felici¬ 
ty  that  can  be  wifhed. 

The  King  having  taken  leave  of  the  States,  af¬ 
ter  ten  days  ftay  at  the  Hague,  embarked  for 
England  at  Scheveling,  where  a  fquadron  of  men 
of  war  attended  him  under  the  command  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Mo  n  t  a  c  u  e,  the  fhores  being  thronged 
with  multitudes  of  fpedtators,  who  wifhed  him 
all  imaginable  happinefs.  Nor  is  the  fincerity  of 
the  common  people  to  be  fufpedted,  who  are  ever 
infinitely  joyful  when  they  lee  right  take  place, 
and  an  injured  Prince  long  banifhed  from  his  in¬ 
heritance  peaceably  reftored  to  his  dominions ; 
but  as  for  States  and  Courts,  thefe  are  feldom 
governed  by  any  other  motives  than  fuch  as  feem 
conducing  to  their  intereft. 

The  Bifhop  of  Munfter  having  obtained  a  com-  7^  occa_ 
miftion  from  the  Emperor  in  the  year  1663,  tofionofthe 
take  poflfeffion  of  fome  lands  in  Eaft-Friezeland,  quarrel 
in  Weftphalia,  and  amongft  the  reft:  of  the  caftle  betvv„een 
of  Eydeler  on  the  river  Ems ;  the  Dutch  un-  anVtheBi- 
der  pretence  that  the  Bifhop  might  prove  a  dan-  fhopof 
gerous  neighbour  to  them,  difpoffeftedhi'm  of  that  Munller. 
caftle  by  force:  and  though  the  Bifhop  was  not 
then  in  a  condition  to  fhew  his  refentment,  he 
foon  after  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  King 
ofEngiand,  and  became  a  terrible  thorn  in  their 
fides;  which  brings  me  to  enquire  into  the 
grounds  of  that  war  which  happened  afterwards 
in  the  year  1665,  between  England  and  the  United 
Provinces. 

The  account  the  Dutch  give  us  of  the  occafion  Th 
of  this  war,  is  a  very  confufed  one.  They  fay,  flon  oflhc 
that  in  the  year  1664,  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war  warbe- 
was  fent  by  the  Court  of  England  to  the  coaft  of  ween  the 
Africa  under  the  command  of  Captain  Holmes, 
who  took  feveral  forts  and  fettlements  from  them  ar>Q  u  c 
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CHAP,  near  Cape  Verde,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea ;  and  bringing  the  States  General  to  a  better  temper,  C  H  A  P. 

VI.  that  thereupon  they  fent  De  Ruyter  thither,  but  put  th<hn  in  mind  how  readily  he  had  redrefled  ^  v  w 

v — '  and  retook  thofe  places;  whereupon  the  Englifh  every  complaint  they  had  made  to  him  fince  his 

afterwards  feized  upon  feveral  Dutch  fhips  in  Eu-  reftoration  ;  while  inftead  o i  any  return  of  this 

rope,  and  make  prize  of  them.  That  they  had  kind  from  them,  though  his  Minifter  at  the  Hague 
no  mind  to  enter  into  a  war  with  the  Englifh,  had  importuned  them  for  eighteen  months  to  re¬ 
but  were  ready  to  make  them  any  reafonable  fa-  kafe  twenty  iliips  taken  by  them  upon  the  coaft 

tisfadion,  and  to  refer  the  matters  in  difference  of  Guinea,  and  to  give  latisfadion  for  other  af- 

between  the  two  nations  to  any  indifferent  um-  fronts  and  damages  in  the  Eaft-lndies;  and  that 

pire ;  but  the  Englifh  court  were  all  for  war.  tho’  he  had  received  no  anfwer  to  thefe  demands* 

The  Englifh  on  the  other  hand  give  a  very  dif-  he  had  neverthelefs  forborn  to  do  himfdf  juftice. 

ferent  relation  of  this  matter:  for,  in  the  month  He  put  them  in  mind  alfo  of  the  declarations  pub- 
of  April  1664,  as  appears  by  the  journals  of  Par-  bfhed  by  their  commanders  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft* 
liament,  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England  re-  Indies,  interdicting  all  trade  and  commerce  with 
folved.  That  the  wrongs,  difhonours  and  indigni-  all  other  nations  to  the  natives  of  thole  countries, 

ties  done  to  his  Majefty  by  the  fubjeds  of  the  whom  they  called  their  fubjeds,  thereby  endeavour- 

United  Provinces,  by  invading  his  rights  in  India,  kg  to  exclude  the  reft  of  Europe  from  all  com- 
Africa,  and  elfewhere ;  and  the  damages,  affronts,  merce  with  the  Indies. 

and  injuries  done  by  them  to  our  merchants,  were  _  d  bey  had  indeed,  his  Majefty  obferves,  by  their 
the  great  obftrudions  of  our  foreign  trade:  and  induftry,  and  by  ads  of  horrible  injuftice  and 
that  his  Majefty  be  humbly  moved  to  take  fome  cruelty,  planted  themfelves  in  ftronger  forts  and 
fpeedy  and  effedual  courfe  for  redrefs  thereof,  and  factories  than  any  Prince  in  Europe  had  done, 
for  prevention  of  the  like  for  the  future.  And  in  eipecially  in  the  Eaft-lndies,  where  their  naval 
profecution  thereof,  they  declare,  that  they  will  power  was  very  great.  And  when  they  found 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  affift  his  Majefty  a-  tke  natives  inclined  to  traffick  with  other  na- 
gainft  all  oppofition  whatfoever.  To  which  his  dons>  as  they  generally  defire  to  do,  being  in 
Majefty  anfwered,  That  he  would  examine  the  truth  univerfally  weary  of  the  oppreflions  of  the 
particular  complaints  which  had  been  made  to  the  Dutch;  lome  of  their  fhips  are  fent  to  lie  be- 
Parliament;  and  thereupon  appoint  his  Minifter  fore  thofe  ports,  and  to  declare  they  are  at  war 
at  the  Hague  to  demand  fpeedy  juftice  and  re-  with  this  or  that  Prince,  or  city,  and  thereupon 
paration  from  the  States  General.  And  in  No-  prohibit  all  other  nations  to  have  any  traffick 
vember  following  his  Majefty  fent  a  narrative  to  w^b  them ;  and  thus  did  they  reftrain  the  Eng- 
the  two  houfes,  containing  a  ftate  of  the  diffe-  bfh  fhips  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 

rences  between  the  two  nations,  figned  with  his  Marlborough  two  years  fince  from  going  to - 

'  own  hand,  which  ftill  remains  among  the  re-  and  taklnS  ln  a  great  car§°  provided  for  him 
cords  of  the  houfe  of  Lords.  there  by  the  Eaft-lndia  company,  forcing  his  Ma- 

Anarra-  His  Majefty  acquainted  them  in  this  narrative,  jed:y  s  fhips  to  return  empty  home.  That  in  fome 
tive  of  the  that  he  had  reqUired  his  Minifter  at  the  Hague,  to  Places  they  had  compelled  the  Englifh  fadories 
dShe  prefs  the  States  to  make  him  immediate  fatisfadion  to  remove,  and  in  others  incited  the  natives  to 
Englifli by  for  the  wrongs  and  oppreflions  his  fubjedts  under-  rife  and  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  affifted  them  in 
theJDutch.  went,  which  he  had  indeed  folicited  them  to  do  kch  attempts  with  their  Clipping,  of  which  his 
for  a  year  paft,  and  would  now  bear  no  Ion-  Majefty  had  undeniable  evidence, 
ger  delay.  That  the  States  having  deferred  re-  The  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  in  a  fpeech  to  T;.e 
turning  any  anfwer  to  his  Majefty  for  fome  months,  both  houfes  of  Parliament,  in  the  year- 1665,  alfo  grounds  of 
with  great  paffion  and  noife  fent  orders  to  their  takes  an  opportunity  of  remembnng  fome  of  the  the  Dutch 
feveral  admiralties  to  equip  great  numbers  of  fhips  inducements  which  prevailed  with  the  Englifh  to  r 
of  war,  and  to  work  night  and  day  upon  them,  enter  into  this  war.  He  takes  notice,  that  every  rendon. 
Sundays  as  well  as  other  days  of  the  week  ;  and  day  brought  frefh  accounts  of  the  depredations  of 
gave  orders  alfo  for  raifing  a  great  body  of  land-  the  Dutch  on  our  merchants  in  all  parts.  That 
forces  with  all  expedition.  That  in  Auguft  laft,  inftead  of  delivering  up  the  ifland  of  Poloroon 
1664,  they  pretended  to  have  received  news  that  (one  of  the  fpice-iflands  in  the  Eaft-lndies)  which 
captain  Holmes,  who  with  one  of  his  Majefty *s  they  were  obliged  to  have  done  by  treaty,  they 
fhips  had  convoyed  fome  merchants  of  the  Royal  hindered  our  fhips  from  taking  in  their  lading  of 
African  company  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  had  af-  fucli  merchandize  as  our  fadors  had  provided  ; 
faulted  and  taken  pofleflion  of  a  Fort  near  Cape  upon  pretence  that  the  ports,  where  the  merchan- 
Verde,  belonging  to  their  Weft-India  Company :  dize  was  ready  to  be  embarked,  were  in  the  do- 
whereupon  the  States  peremptorily  required  that  minions  of  fome  Princes  whom  they  had  declared 
his  Majefty  would  forthwith  give  orders  for  the  to  be  their  enemies,  and  therefore  they  would  not 
re-delivery  of  that  Fort  to  them.  The  King  fuffer  any  traffick  to  be  maintained  with  them, 
thereupon  allured  the  Dutch  Ambaflfador  that  he  That  they  publifhed  the  like  declaration,  and 
had  given  no  commiflion  or  order  to  Captain  challenged  the  fame  fovereignty  in  Africa  ;  and  by 
Holmes  for  that  purpofe :  that  he  expeded  him  virtue  thereof  would  not  fuffer  our  fhips  to  trade 
Ihortly  home,  when  he  would  ftridly  examine  his  upon  that  coaft,  where  we  had  a  trade  long  be- 
proceedings,  and  caufe  exemplary  juftice  to  be  fore  the  Dutch.  That  when  the  King  had  e- 
done,  as  well  in  redelivering  the  Fort,  as  in  pu-  quipped  a  fleet  to  fend  to  Africa,  in  order  to  pro- 
nifhing  the  perfon,  if  hiscondud  deferved  it.  But  cure  juftice  to  our  merchants,  and  the  Dutch 
this  anfwer  did  not  fatisfy  them  ;  new  orders  were  defired  they  might  remain  in  harbour,  as  theirs 
given  for  equipping  out  more  fhips,  and  for  rai-  fhould,  till  matters  could  be  amicably  adjufted  ; 
fmg  men  and  money;  and  they  publifhed  in  their  at  that  very  moment  they  fent  to  their  Admiral 
prints,  that  what  Holmes  had  done  was  by  his  De  Ruyter  in  the  Streights,  to  make  war  upon 
Majefty’s  warrant  and  authority.  the  Englifh  in  Guinea  “  And  in  truth,  fays  his 

That  his 'Majefty,  notwithftanding  thefe  re-  “  Lordlhip,  this  flratagem  of  pretending  one 
peated  provocations,  did  not  lay  afide  all  hopes  of  “  thing,  and  intending  another  ;  of  promiftng 

“  with 
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with  all  folemnity,  and  never  defigning  to  per¬ 
form  ;  of  fwearing  this  day  not  to  do  a  thing, 
when  they  had  already  ferved  their  turn,  and 
actually  done  it  the  day  before  clandeftinely  ; 
is  the  higheft  pitch  of  their  wifdom  of  (fate, 
by  which  they  govern  their  affairs,  and  delude 
their  neighbours.” 

That  notwithftanding  his  Majefty  had  feized 
on  fome  of  the  Hollanders  fhips  in  Europe,  upon 
intelligence  of  De  Ruyter’s  being  fent  to  A- 
frica  to  make  war  upon  his  fubjedts  there  ;  neither 
the  (hips  or  merchandizes  were  confifcated,  till 
he  had  received  certain  information  that  D  e 
Ru  yter  had  put  his  orders  in  execution,  by 
taking  and  feizing  the  Englifh  fettlements  and 
fhipping  upon  that  coaft. 

---  -  From  the  whole  it  appears,  that  the  Englifn 
tons  of  the  ^a(j  three  very  fubftantial  reafons  to  come  to  a 
lUC  n  rupture  with  the  Dutch,  befides  the  bufinefs  of  the 
flag,  and  dominion  of  the  fea,  which  the  States 
at  this  time  difputed.  x.  They  detained  the  ifland 
of  Poloroon  in  the  Eaft- Indies,  contrary  to  feveral 
folemn  treaties  and  engagements  to  deliver  it  up 
whereby  we  were  entirely  deprived  of  the  fpice- 
trade,  at  lead:  of  nutmegs  and  mace,  the  mod 
valuable  part  of  it.  2.  They  had  feized  feveral 
Englifh  (flips  and  merchandizes,  and  kept  the  men 
prifoners  in  loathfom  dungeons,  where  many  of 
them  perifhed,  though  his  Majefty’s  minifters  had 
follicited  their  releafe  from  year  to  year.  3.  They 
kept  guard-ftiips  upon  the  coafts  of  India  and  A- 
frica,  to  prevent  the  Englifh  and  all  other  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  dealing  with  the  natives.  Either 
they  pretended  the  country  was  in  alliance  with 
them,  and  had  agreed  to  trade  with  them  alone  ; 
or  they  were  at  war  with  the  Dutch,  and  then 
that  was  a  fufficient  reafon  for  blocking  up  their 
ports,  and  feizing  fuch  boats  and  veffels  as  would 
come  on  board  the  Englifh  and  other  Europeans : 
fo  that  in  faft,  they  had  actually  monopolized  all 
the  valuable  branches  of  trade  in  India  and  Africa  ; 
which  was  the  real  occafion  that  the  merchants  of 
England,  and  of  London  in  particular,  applied 
themfelves  to  the  Parliament  for  a  redrefs  of  thefe 
grievances,  apprehending  their  foreign  trade  to  be 
expiring,  unlefs  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  do 
them  juflice.  And  I  find  the  Speaker  of  the  houfe 
of  Commons,  in  a  fpeech  to  his  Majefly,  declar¬ 
ing,  that  they  had  examined  the  reafons  of  the 
decay  of  trade,  and  that  they  found  the  Englifh 
merchants  undermined  by  fraud  and  practice,  and 
fometimes  beaten  out  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies, 
in  Turky  and  Africa,  by  our  neighbours  the 
Dutch  •,  who,  befides  the  infufferable  indignities 
offered  to  his  Majefty  and  the  crown  of  England, 
had  in  a  few  years  fpoiled  his  fubjedts  to  the  value 
of  feven  or  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  And 
his  Majefty  in  a  letter  to  the  States,  juft  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  declares  his  great 
defire  to  maintain  peace  with  them  ;  but  he  faw 
with  regret  they  went  not  about  to  give  any  fatif- 
fadtion  to  the  Englifh  for  their  Ioffes ;  concluding 
with  a  proteftation  before  God  and  man,  That 
the  States  would  be  guilty  of  all  the  inconveniences 
and  fatal  confequences,  if  a  fpeedy  reparation  was 
not  made. 

I  have  been  the  more  diligent  in  fearching  the 
journals  of  Parliament,  and  examining  the  hiftories 
of  thefe  times,  becaufe  there  is  a  party  in  England 
lo  fond  of  the  Dutch,  that  they  are  ever  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  blind  our  eyes,  and  to  cover  the  treachery 
and  barbarity  of  their  high  and  mighty  friends ;  and 
lay  the  whole  blame  of  our  entering  into  this  war 


on  the  Englifh  court,  when  we  had,  according  to  C'  H  A  i\ 
them,  no  real  occafion  for  a  rupture  :  but  if  the  ^  v  ^ 
fadts  above  recited  are  true,  as  I  can  aver  they 
are  from  undeniable  evidence,  the  nation  muft 
have  been  the  meereft  bubbles  in  nature  to  have 
borne  fuch  injuries  and  infults  any  longer :  nay, 
we  muft  have  been  content  to  have  lived  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Hollander,  at  lead  at  fea,  and 
given  up  every  branch  of  our  foreign  trade  ;  and 
as  it  is,  we  (uffer  them  to  retain  and  monopolize 
the  fpices  of  India,  which  are  of  more  value  than 
all  the  reft  of  the  trade  to  India  and  Africa  put 
together. 

Having  enquired  into  the  reafons  and  grounds 
of  this  war,  I  proceed  to  give  an  abftradt  of  the 
progrefs  and  fuccefs  of  it.  In  November,  1664, 
the  grand  fleet  of  England  rendezvous’d  at  Spit- 
head,  being  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  York, 

Lord  High  Admiral  •,  and  the  Dutch  keeping  clofe 
in  their  ports,  the  Englifh  intercepted  their  mer- 
chant-fhips  as  they  came  home,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  condemned  them  as 
lawful  prize,  (in  retaliation  for  De  Ruyter’s 
taking  the  Englifh  forts  and  (flips  on  the  coaft  of 
Africk)  without  any  previous  declaration  of  war : 
for  as  the  Dutch  made  no  fcruple  of  falling  upon 
the  Englifh  in  that  part  of  the  world  without  pro¬ 
claiming  war,  they  could  have  no  manner  of  rea¬ 
fon  to  complain  of  the  like  ufage  in  Europe,  tho’ 
their  friends  are  to  this  day  very  loud  upon  the 
injuftice  of  fuch  a  proceeding.  The  citizens  of 
London  were  then  fo  filled  with  refentment  againft 
theDutch,  for  their  ufurpations  upon  their  naviga¬ 
tion  and  commerce,  that  towards  the  fpeedy  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  grand  fleet,  they  advanced  his  Majefty 
an  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  and  after  that  ano¬ 
ther  hundred  thoufand  at  his  Majefty’s  requeft  ; 
for  which  the  Parliament  returned  them  thanks  at 
their  next  meeting,  and  voted  his  Majefty  five 
and  twenty  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  to  be  raifed 
in  three  years,  towards  carrying  on  the  war :  and 
on  the  fourth  of  March  1664-5,  the  war  was  for-Warpro- 
mally  proclaimed  at  London,  the  declaration  bear- claimed- 
ing  date  the  fecond  of  February  before.  The  States 
now  finding  the  Englifh  in  earned,  applied  them¬ 
felves  to  the  French  King,  defiring  his  mediation, 
or  rather  aftiftance,  againft  the  Englifh,  as  ap¬ 
peared  afterwards ;  for  upon  his  Britifh  Majefty’s 
refufing  to  fubmic  to  fuch  terms  as  France  was 
pleafed  to  preferibe,  they  declared  for  the  Dutch. 

In  the  mean  time  the  grand  fleet  of  England  being 
affembled,  to  the  number  of  an  hundred  and  eight 
men  of  war  and  fourteen  fire-fflips,  was  divided 
into  three  fquadrons  :  the  Red,  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  York  in  perfon,  aflifted  by  the  Admi¬ 
rals  Penn  and  Lawson  ;  the  White,  by  Prince 
Rupert,  aflifted  by  Minns  and  Sanson  •,  and 
the  Blue,  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,,  under  whom 
was  Cuttins  and  Ascouch  ;  flood  over  to 
the  coafts  of  Holland,  to  prevent  the  joining  of 
the  Atnfterdam  fquadron  with  that  of  Zealand  : 
but  the  Dutch  not  appearing  (after  taking  many 
rich  merchant-fliips,  as  they  were  entring  into 
their  harbours)  the  Englifh  fleet  returned  to  their 
own  coafts  •,  which  gave  the  Dutch  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  uniting  their  fquadrons,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  an  hundred  and  three  men  of  war,  and 
eleven  fire-fflips ;  commanded  by  Admiral  Op- 
dam,  and  under  him  by  Egbert  Corte- 
naer,  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Maes  •,  old  Evert- 
son,  Vice-Admiral  of  Zealand  ;  and  Cornelius 
Van  Tromp  (Ion  of  the  famous  Van  Tromp) 
Vice-Admiral  of  Atnfterdam.  On  the  firft  of 
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CHAP.  June  the  Dutch  fleet  flood  over  to  the  coaft:  of 
v‘-  England,  and  on  the  fecond  thefe  two  great  naval 
'  powers  faced  each  other  ;  but  the  Dutch,  *tis  laid, 

avoided  fighting  that  day,  as  being  ominous  to 
them,  having  been  beaten  that  day  twelve  years 
by  General  Monk.  The  next  day,  the  third  of 
June  1665,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
The  firft  battle  begun  between  the  fquadron  commanded 
fea-fight  by  the  Duke  of  York,  and  that  commanded  by 
tlte'En”  Admiral  Opdam  •,  wherein  the  Duke  plied  Op- 
li(h  and  DAM  f°  warmly  and  fo  clofe,  that,  according  to 
Dutch  af-  the  Englifh  account,  he  beat  his  own  fire  upon 
ter  the  re- him,  which  taking  the  powder-room,  that  great 
iteration.  fbip,  with  all  the  men,  were  blown  up  into 
the  air.  The  Dutch  fay,  this  accident  is  to  be 
imputed  to  the  treachery  of  an  Englifh  gunner  on 
board  the  Dutch  Admiral.  But  it  is  very  pro¬ 
bable,  that  neither  one  nor  the  other  can  give 
any  certain  account  of  the  matter,  any  farther 
than  that  Admiral  Opdam,  after  an  obflinate 
difpute  with  the  Englifh  Admiral,  was  blown  up 
by  his  own  powder  ;  foon  after  which,  victory 
declared  on  the  fide  of  the  Englifh  :  for  at  the 
lame  time  three  Dutch  fhips  which  feconded  their 
Admiral,  being  fallen  foul  of  one  another,  and 
entangled  with  their  malls  and  rigging,  were  all 
burnt  at  once  by  an  Englifh  fire-fhip.  After  the 
death  of  Opdam,  Vice-Admiral  Cortenaer 
hoifled  the  Admiral’s  flag,  being  then  clofely  en¬ 
gaged  with  Prince  Rupert  ;  but  this  gentleman 
being  killed,  and  his  fon  foon  after,  the  Lieute¬ 
nant,  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  fled  with  all  the  fail 
he  could  make,  with  the  Admiral’s  flag  at  the 
top-ma(l  head,  which  the  Dutch  fay  was  the  oc- 
cafion  of  their  defeat,  the  reft  of  the  fleet  fleering 
after  him.  The  Vice-Admiral  of  Zealand  alfo 
made  the  beftof  his  way,  leaving  his  fquadron  to 
fhift  as  they  could  :  and  only  young  Tromp 
with  twelve  men  of  war  retired  with  any  order  to 
theTexel.  And  had  not  the  Englifh  fhortened 
fail,  it  is  faid,  fcarce  any  of  the  Dutch  fleet  had 
efcaped  :  which  is  attributed  to  one  Brunkard, 
of  the  Duke’s  bed-chamber,  who,  ’tis  faid,  car¬ 
ried  thole  orders  to  Sir  John  Harman,  Captain 
of  the  Admiral,  when  his  Highnefs  was  laid  down 
to  fleep,  without  his  knowledge  ;  for  which  he 
was  afterwards  called  to  an  account  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  Of  the  Dutch  eighteen  capital 
men  of  war  were  taken,  and  fourteen  funk  or 
burnt  ;  and  eighteen  thoufand  of  their  men  kill¬ 
ed  or  taken  prifoners.  The  Englifh  loft  one  fhip 
and  about  a  thoufand  men,  befides  fome  perfons 
of  diflindlion  •,  particularly  the  Earl  of  Falmouth, 
the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  the  Earl  of  Portland, 
the  Lord  Mufkerry,  and  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Boyle,  with  Rear-Admiral  Sanson  and  Sir 
John  Lawson. 

The  people  in  Holland  began  to  be  very  muti¬ 
nous  upon  this  defeat,  and  particularly  the  clergy, 
reprefenting  it  as  an  effedl  of  the  divine  vengeance. 
But  the  States,  after  their  ufual  manner,  foon  fi- 
lenced  their  preachers,  and  executed  two  or  three 
of  their  Captains  for  cowardice,  as  an  example  to 
the  reft,  who  were  moft  of  them  vary  defeiflive 
in  their  duty. 

On  the  fifth  of  July  following  the  grand  fleet 
of  England  put  to  fea  again,  and  vifited  the  coaft 
of  Holland,  but  returned  without  meeting  the 
enemy  •,  and  a  detachment  from  the  fleet  about 
the  fame  time  attacked  a  fleet  of  India-men,  and 
other  merchant-fhips  under  a  ftrong  convoy  of 
Dutch  men  of  war,  in  the  port  of  Berghen  in 
,  Norway  ;  but  had  not  the  fuccefs  they  propofed, 
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the  Dutch  being  protected  by  the  Danifh  Go-  C  H  A  P, 
vernor.  However  in  their  way  home  they  had  ^ 
the  good  fortune  to  take  eight  Dutch  men 
war,  two  India-men  valued  at  a  million  flerling, 
and  twenty  other  merchant-fhips.  And  a  few 
days  after  the  Englifn  fleet  fell  in  with  eighteen 
fail  more  of  Hollanders,  of  whom  they  took  the 
greateft  part,  and  amongft  them  four  men  of 
war. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Bifihop  of  Munfter,  being 
fupported  by  the  King  of  England,  fell  upon  the 
Dutch  by  land,  and  entring  the  province  of  Over- 
yflfel,  reduced  great  part  of  it,  making  himfelf 
mafter  of  moft;  of  the  towns  on  the  river  Yflel. 
Whereupon  the  Dutch  applied  themfelves  again 
to  the  French  King  for  affiltance,  who  fent  them 
a  good  body  of  troops,  which  repulfed  theBifhop, 
and  obliged  him  to  retire  out  of  the  Dutch  terri¬ 
tories  j  and  not  long  after  compelled  him  to  make 
a  feparate  peace,  without  the  concurrence  of  his 
ally,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  fup- 
plied  him  with  large  fums  of  money.  And  now 
the  French  as  well  as  the  Danes,  having  made 
themfelves  parties  in  the  war,  fent  confiderable 
reinforcements  to  fupport  the  Hollanders  againll 
England,  which  was  at  the  fame  time  in  a  man¬ 
ner  depopulated  by  the  moft  terrible  plague  that 
has  been  known  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
Englifh  Sectaries  alfo  threatned  a  rebellion,  and 
kept  a  correfpondence  with  the  Dutch,  and  fome 
of  them  adlually  went  into  their  fervice  :  but  un¬ 
der  all  thefe  calamities  the  Englifh  bravely  refolved 
to  continue  the  war. 

The  grand  fleet  of  England  being  commanded 
in  the  year  1666  by  Prince  Rupert  and  Gene¬ 
ral  Monk,  who,  in  order  to  prevent  a  conjunc¬ 
tion  between  the  French  and  Hollanders,  had  di¬ 
vided  their  forces.  Prince  Rupert  failing  weft- 
ward,  toward  the  French  coaft,  while  Monk  at¬ 
tended  the  motions  of  the  Dutch.  On  Friday  the 
firft  of  June  1666,  the  Dutch  fleet,  amounting  The  fe- 
to  ninety  fail  and  upwards,  were  difeovered  lying  comJ 
at  an  anchor  near  Newport :  Monk,  who  had  c‘ 
then  but  fifty  fail  under  his  command,  bore  down 
upon  them  however,  and  there  followed  a  moft 
obflinate  battle,  which  failed  three  days  •,  and 
had  not  Prince  Rupert  with  his  fquadron  then 
come  in  to  Monk’s  afliftance,  great  part  of  the 
Englifh  fleet  had  been  loft  ;  for  the  old  General 
feem  determined  not  to  retire  as  long  as  his  fhip 
would  fwim,  notwithflanding  the  inequality  of 
numbers.  Upon  the  Prince’s  joining  Monk,  the 
fight  was  renewed  the  fourth  day,  when  the  Dutch 
thought  fit  to  retire  to  their  coafts,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  returned  to  their  harbours,  being  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  purfue  them.  Both  fides,  however, 
made  rejoicings  for  the  vidlory,  though  both  had 
fufficient  occafion  to  mourn,  for  the  Dutch  loft 
fifteen  men  of  war,  and  the  Englifh  ten,  and 
moft  of  the  fhips  in  both  fleets  were  miferably 
fhattered. 

Before  the  end  of  July  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  The  third 
fleets  met  again  to  contefl  the  empire  of  the  ocean,  fea-fight. 
as  my  author  expreffes  himfelf,  being  about  an 
hundred  fail  of  a  fide  ;  when  the  Englifh  obtained 
an  uncontefled  vidlory,  deflroying  twenty  fail  of 
Dutch  men  of  war,  and  purfuing  them  to  their 
coaft  •,  where  Sir  Robert  Holmes  burnt  an 
hundred  and  fifty  fail  of  merchant  fhips  in  their 
harbours,  with  the  town  of  Brandaris  in  the  ifle 
of  Schelling.  The  Dutch,  however,  to  keep  up 
the  lpirits  of  their  people,  who  upon  this  ill  fuc¬ 
cefs  grew  very  mutinous,  put  to  fea  again  the 
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latter  end  of  Auguft,  and  endeavoured  to  join  the 
French  fquadron  ;  but  Prince  Rupert,  who 
commanded  the  Englifh,  difcovering  them  in 
Eologne  road,  they  were  forced  to  hawl  their 
fhjps  clofe  to  the  fhore  to  avoid  another  engage¬ 
ment  ;  however,  if  a  fudden  ftorm  had  not  hap¬ 
pened,  which  obliged  the  Prince  to  Hand  off  to 
fea,  they  had  moft  of  them  been  burnt  or  funk, 
but  by  this  lucky  accident  they  efcaped  to  their 
owncoafts.  The  French  making  fome  attempts  in 
the  mean  time  tojoin  them,  had  a  fhip  of  a  thou- 
fand  tons  taken  by  the  Englifh  ;  whereupon  their 
Admirals  alfo  thought  fit  to  retire  to  their  har¬ 
bours.  The  common  people  in  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  upon  this  ill  fuccefs,  were  ready  to  break 
out  into  rebellion,  and  five  of  the  feven  provinces 
cried  out  for  peace,  declaring  they  could  no 
longer  contribute  to  the  charges  of  the  war  ;  and 
what  increafed  thele  diftradtions  were  the  feuds 
between  their  Admirals  De  Ruyter  and  Van 
Tromp,  who  charged  their  ill  fuccefs  on  each 
other.  Van  Tromp’s  commiffion  hereupon  was 
taken  away  by  the  interefl  of  the  Penfioner  De 
"Witt,  who  efpoufed  De  Ruyter’s  quarrei ; 
and  feveral  of  the  Sea-Captains  were  executed  or 
imprifoned  on  a  pretence  of  cowardice,  or  breach 
of  orders,  to  pacify  the  people.  But  to  the  great 
correlation  of  the  Dutch  and  their  allies,  the  latter 
end  of  this  year,  on  the  fatal  fecond  of  September, 
a'day  highly  celebrated  by  their  friends  in  England, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  city  of  London  was  burnt 
to  the  ground.  Under  which  calamity,  with  the 
plague  that  preceded,  and  that  formidable  confe¬ 
deracy  of  the.  Dutch,  French,  and  Dane,  againft 
Britain,  with  a  rebellion  of  the  Scots,  and  per¬ 
petual  confpiracies  of  the  Englifh  Puritans  againft 
the  government  ^  it  is  amazing  how  the  nation, 
was  able  fo  bravely  and  fuccefsfully  to  defend 
itfelf. 

The  Dutch  finding  little  to  be  got  by  the  war 
but  blows,  and  thinking  that  under  fuch  a  load  of 
calamities  the  Englifh  would  not  be  averfe  to 
peace,  fent  over  to  propofe  an  accommodation  ; 
and  by  the  mediation  of  Sweden  a  treaty  was  a- 
greed  on  to  be  held  between  the  contending  Powers 
at  Breda,  which  was  opened  in  the  beginning  of 
May  1667:  and  the  preliminaries  being  fettled, 
whereby  it  w'as  agreed,  that  each  party  fhould 
keep  what  they  had  pofieffed  themfelves  of,  either 
before  or  during  the  war  ;  the  Englifh  looked 
upon  the  war  to  be  .at  an  end,  and  negleded  to 
equip  out  their  grand  fleet,  as  they  had  done  the 
preceding  years  ;  which  negledt,  or  piece  of 
good  hufbandry,  as  fome  ftiled  it,  who  were,  as 
they  pretended,  for  faving  the  publick  treafure, 
brought  a  lading  difgrace  upon  the  nation  :  for 
the  Dutch  taking  advantage  of  this  conduct,  failed 
with  a  fleet  of  feventy  men  of  war  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames ;  and  being  piloted  by  fome  Eng¬ 
lifh  Puritans,  made  themfelves  makers  of  the  fort 
of  Sheernefs.  They  afterwards  detached  a  fqua¬ 
dron,  which  failed  up  the  Medway  as  high  as 
Chatham,  and  burnt  three  or  four  firft  and  fecond 
rate  men  of  war,  which  lay  there  unrigged,  and 
brought  off  the  hull  of  the  Royal  Charles  ;  all 
which  they  performed  with  the  lofs  only  of  two 
or  three  of  their  men  of  war  which  were  run  on 
ground,  and  fet  fire  to  by  themfelves  ;  after  which 
they  fell  down  the  river.  This  bold  attempt  put 
the  city  of  London  in  the  utmofl  confternation, 
expecting  a  vifit  of  the  like  nature  ;  whereupon 
fourteen  or  fifteen  fhips  were  funk  in  the  river, 
and  feveral  batteries  railed  upon  the  banks  to  pre¬ 


vent  their  failing  up:  but  the  Dutch  thinking  C  HA 
they  had  ventured  far  enough,  contented  them-  ^  *• 
felves  with  the  fuccefs  they  had  met  -  with,  and  ^  v  * 
foon  after  flood  out  to  lea  again,  failing  to  Portl- 
mouth,  Plymouth,  and  other  ports,  in  hopes  of 
deftroying  more  of  the  royal  navy  •,  but  thele 
places  having  been  taken  better  care  of  than 
Chatham,  they  were  prevented  doing  further 
mifehief :  whereupon  they  returned  to  the  Thames' 
mouth,  where  Sir  Edward  Spracg  with  a 
fquadron  of  Englifh  men  of  war  disputing  their 
paflage,  they  put  to  fea  a  fecond  time,  and  in- 
fulted  the  Englifh  coaft,  till  they  could  no  longer 
difiemble  their  knowledge  of  the  peace  being  con¬ 
cluded  at  Breda,  and  then  retired  to  their  own 
coail.  By  this  treaty,  according  to  the  prelimi-  Articles 
naries,  each  party  was  to  remain  in  .the  poffeflion  oi  Peace* 
of  what  they  had  acquired,  and  the  Dutch  were  to 
acknowledge  the  right  of  the  Flag  to  belong  to 
the  Englifh.  The  French  by  a  fubfequent  treaty 
agreed  to  deliver  up  to  the  Englifh  their  fhare  of 
St.  Chriftopher’s,  and  fuch  other  ifiands  in  the 
Well-Indies,  as  they  had  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  during  the  war. 

While  thefe  treaties  were  negotiating  at  Breda,  Conquefo 
the  French  King  had  made  a  lurprifing  progrefs  the  . 
in  the  conqueft  of  the  Spanilh  provinces  of  the  jhe  Spa-1” 
Low-countries,  which  indeed  hallened  the  con-  nilhNe- 
clufion  of  them  ;  for  neither  the  Dutch  or  Eng-  therlands. 
lifh  defired  to  fee  him  in  poffeflion  of  thele  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  but  the  Dutch  were  moll  nearly  con¬ 
cerned,  feeing  him  advance  fo  near  their  fron¬ 
tiers  :  having  therefore  firft  ordered  a  confiderable 
addition  to  be  made  to  their  forces,  in  order  to 
join  the  Spaniards  if  more  peaceable  meafures 
could  not  prevail,  they  offered  their  mediation  in 
conjundion  with  England  to  compofe  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  crowns  ;  which  the 
French  King  having  accepted,  a  treaty  was  fet  on 
foot,  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  brought  to  a  conclu- 
fion  on  the  fecond  of  May,  1668  ;  wherein  it 
was  agreed,  that  France  fhould  retain  the-  poffef- 
fion  of  all  fuch  towns  and  places  as  fhe  had  taken 
during  this  war,  viz.  of  Bruch,  Aeth,  Fort  Scarpe, 

Doway,  To  urn  ay,  Oudenard,  Lille,  Armentiers, 

Courtray,  Bergues,  and  Fumes,  with  their  terri¬ 
tories,  domains,  leigniories,  appurtenances,  and 
dependencies. 

The  infolence  and  vanity  of  the  Dutch  on  the 
procuring  of  this  peace  and  the  former,  is  not  to 
bp  imagined,  lor  which  they  not  many  years  after 
paid  very  dear  ■,  they  caufed  medals  to  be  ftruck 
containing  vile  refledlions  on  the  moft  potent 
Kings  in  Europe  ;  in  one  of  which  they  repre- 
fented  Holland  reftingupon  trophies,  with  an  in- 
feripcion,  purporting,,  “  That  they  had  affifted, 

defended,  and  reconciled  Kings,  reftored  the 
“  free  navigation  of  the  feas,;  and  peace  and  tran- 
“  quillity  to  Europe,  by  the  force  of  their  arms.” 

Some  differences  arifing  afterwards  between  the 
commiflioners  of  France  and  Spain  on  fettling  the 
limits  of  the  new  conquefts  in  Flanders  ;  and  the 
French  court  declaring,  that  unlefs.  they  had  fpeedy 
fatisfadlion  given  them  on  that  head,  they  would 
do  themfelves  juftice  ;  the  Dutch,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  late  vain  boails  and  infolent  behaviour, 
began  to  be  in  fome  confternation ;  and  for  the  fe^ 
curity  of  their  frontiers  applied  themfelves  to  Eng¬ 
land,  defiring  to  enter  into  a  fttll  ftridter  alliance 
with  that  kingdom  ;  which  being  agreed  to,  and 
Sweden  alfo  coming  into  it,  this  treaty  was  after¬ 
wards  denominated,  The  triple  Alliance  ;  whereby!  The  triple; 
each  of  thele  powers  was.  to  forn-iih.  fifteen  thou-.alliance- 
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land  land-men  for  the  defence  of  the  Spanifh  Ne¬ 
therlands,  befides  a  confiderable  fleet  with  forces 
on  board  ;  but  the  French  King  foon  found  means 
to  render  this  alliance  abortive.  In  the  mean 
time  the  States  of  Holland,  by  the  influence  of 
the-  Penfionary  D  e  Witt,  palled  a  perpetual 
and  unalterable  edidt,  as  it  was  called,  for  the 
lupport  of  the  liberty  and  prefervation  of  the 
union  and  tranquillity  of  the  province  of  Holland  ; 
wherein  it  was  provided  that  thedignityof  Stadt- 
holder  fhould  ceafe  and  never  more  be  revived; 
which  was  fworn  to  by  all  who  had  any  places 
or  employment  in  the  government,  and  even  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange  hinsfelf,  not  without  fome 
compulfion  we  may  fuppofe  ;  which  the  King  of 
England,  w.hofe  nephew  he  was,  and  who  had 
in  a  manner  taken  him  into  his  protection,  could 
not  but  refent.  Thus  the  Dutch  wantonly  and 
unneceftarily ,  by  their  brutal  behaviour,  drew 
upon  them  the  indignation  of  two  mighty  Kings, 
who  weary  of  their  repeated  infolence,  if  we  are  to 
credit  our  writers  of  fecret  hiftory,  had  agreed  to  di¬ 
vide  the  United  Netherlands  between  them,  referv- 
ing  only  the  province  of  Holland  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  of  which  they  propofed  to  make  him  Sove¬ 
reign  ;  but  this  is  a  piece  of  hiftory  which  has  but  a 
very  (lender  foundation  to  fupport  it.  I  make  no 
manner  of  queftion  however,  but  that  both  Kings 
had  a  defign  to  humble  this  proud  State,  and  not 
without  reafon  ;  for  it  is  not  conceivable  with 
what  contempt  they  treated  them,  and  all  other 
fovereign  Princes  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  Africa,  and 
elfewhere;  reprefenting  themfelves  as  Lords  of 
the  ocean,  and  fuperior  to  all  the  Powers  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  as  fuch  they  actually  oppofed  and  hin¬ 
dered  the  fubjedts  of  Britain,  France,  Portugal, 
an#  all  other  nations,  from  carrying  on  a  free 
trade  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world  :  and  not  content 
with  thefe  injuries  and  indignities  at  a  diftance 
from  home,  they  made  the  infirmities  and  mif- 
fortunes  of  fovereign  Princes  their  fport  and  en¬ 
tertainment  in  Holland,  every  day  producing  fome 
ludicrous  medal  or  picture  to  expofe  them.  So 
lelf-fufficient  they  feemed  to  be,  as  to  defpife  and 
laugh  at  the  reft  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  ;  which 
lurely  from  an  upftart  commonwealth,  compofed 
of  the  moft  booriffi  and  clownilh  part  of  man¬ 
kind,  was  never  to  be  born.  Whatever  colour 
their  own  hiftorians,  or  their  brethren  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  feem  much  more  in  thejntereft  of  the 
Dutch  than  of  their  native  country,  may  put 
upon  thefe  practices,  the  Lord  Clarendon,  whofe 
ingenuity  and  veracity  is  applauded  by  moft  of 
our  own  writers,  fpeaking  of  the  Dutch  to  the 
Parliament  of  England,  has  thefe  expreffions,  viz. 
“  They  load  us  with  fuch  reproaches,  as  the  ci- 
ec  vility  of  no  other  language  will  admit  the  re- 
“  lation  of;  they  have  a  dialect  of  rudenefs  lb 
“  peculiar  to  their  language  and  their  people, 
“  that  it  is  high  time  for  all  Kings  and  Princes 
“  to  oblige  them  to  fome  reformation,  if  they 
“  intend  to  hold  any  correfpondence  or  commerce 
“  with  them.” 

The  firft  effects  the  Dutch  felt  of  the  French 
King’s  indignation  was  on  the  fide  of  Munfter, 
which  Prelate  the  States  having  fufficiently  pro¬ 
voked,  was  eafily  induced,  on  an  afiurance  of  be¬ 
ing  fupported  by  France,  to  arm  againft  the  Hol¬ 
landers.  His  next  ftep  was  to  diffolve  the  alliance 
between  England  and  Holland,  which  he  found 
but  little  difficulty  to  bring  about ;  the  Dutch 
having  in  feveral  inftances  broke  the  treaty  of 
Breda,  and  continued  to  difturb  and  obftrudt  the 


trade  of  the  Engliffi  in  India,  and  other  parts  of  C  II  A  P- 
the  world.  Should  it  be  admitted  that  the  French 
King  had  no  reafon  to  fall  upon  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  befides  the  vindication  of  his  honour ;  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  if  the  Engliffi  had  fullered  thofe  en¬ 
croachments  on  their  foreign  trade  they  com¬ 
plained  of,  to  pafs  without  any  refcntmfcnt,  they 
would  in  a  ffiort  time  have  had  very  little  left  ; 
and  as  it  was,  fuch  has  been  the  management  of 
their  friends  in  England,  from  that  day  to  this, 
that  they  have  fupplanted  us  in  almoft  every  va¬ 
luable,  branch  of  it. 

But  the  friends  of  the  Dutch  obferve,  that  tho* 
the  war  with  that  State  fhould  be  admitted  to  be 
juft  on  the  part  of  the  Engliffi,  yet  it  was  not 
honourably  begun  ;  for  that  we  fell  upon  their 
Smyrna  fleet  in  the  channel  in  the  beginning  of 
March  1671-2,  before  the  war  was  proclaimed: 
but  if  we  are  to  give  as  much  credit  to  fads  re¬ 
lated  in  the  Engliffi  Gazette,  as  to  Dutch  fur- 
mifes,  this  was  pure  accident,  and  altogether  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  obftinacy  and  infolence  of  the  Dutch, 
in  refufing  to  ftrike  to  us,  as  they  had  agreed  to 
do  at  the  treaty  of  Breda.  The  account  given 
of  this  occurrence  in  the  Engliffi  Gazette  is  as 
follows : 

“  Whitehall,  Wednefday,  March  13.  Five 
of  his  Majefty’s  frigates  cruifing  by  the  ifle  of 
Wight,  met  with  the  Dutch  fleet  of  Smyrna 
men,  and  others  of  about  fifty  fail,  convoyed 
by  fix  men  of  war ;  and  of  their  merchant¬ 
men  twenty  at  leaft  carried  between  twenty 
and  forty  guns  a-piece.  When  our  frigates 
“  came  near  them,  we  ffiot  to  make  them  ftrike 
“  and  lower  their  top-fails;  which  the  Dutch 
“  refufing  to  do,  our  frigates  fliot  through  and 
“  through  them ;  and  though  they  then  lowered 
“  their  top- fails,  yet  they  refufed  to  ftrike,  upon 
“  which  the  fight  began.  This  happened  about 
“  three  of  the  clock  that  afternoon,  and  conti- 
“  nued  until  night,  at  which  time  three  more  of 
“  our  frigates  came  in.  Thurfday,  the  next 
“  morning  the  fight  began  again,  and  continued 
“  all  that  day.  In  the  evening  were  taken  five 
“  of  their  richeft  merchant-men  ;  and  Captain 
“  John  Holmes  in  the  Gloucefter  boarded 
“  their  Rear-Admiral  and  took  her  ;  but  ffie  was 
“  fo  ffiattered  and  torn,  that  ffie  funk  within  a 
“  few  hours  in  his  pofteffion.  This  fquadron  was 
“  commanded  by  Sir  Robert  Holmes  in  the 
“  St.  Michael ;  the  Earl  of  Ofiory,  Vice-Admiral, 

“  in  the  Refolution  ;  and  Sir  Fretchvile 
Hollis,  Rear-Admiral,  in  the  Cambridge-, 
Captain  Legg  commanded  the  Fairfax,  Cap- 
“  tain  Elliot  the  York,  Captain  Fowlis  the 
“  Diamond,  and  Captain  Watson  the  Succefs, 

“  who  all  behaved  themfelves  with  great  gallan- 
“  try.”  This  in  a  late  writer’s  words,  muft  have 
been  the  moft  impudent  afifertion  that  ever  had  the 
fandbion  of  publick  authority,  if  it  was  falfe,  for  the 
thing  might  have  been  difproved  by  athoufand  wit- 
nefles  in  a  week’s  time  ;  fo  many  gentlemen  of 
quality  are  here  named,  who  commanded  the  fe¬ 
veral  ffiips  engaged,  that  the  government  could  not 
have  been  rendered  more  contemptible  than  it  muft 
have  been  on  their  return  to  London,  if  the  re¬ 
lation  was  not  true.  What  could  it  avail  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  have  procured  Sir  Robert  Holmes 
to  have  affirmed  the  truth  of  this  ftory,  when  the 
Earl  of  Ofiory,  and  fo  many  perfons  of  honour 
were  upon  the  lpot,  and  could  have  contradicted 
him  ?  And  there  is  this  fuither  reafon  to  believe 
there  was  no  premeditated  delign  of  falling  upon 
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C  H  A  P.  this  fleet,  and  making  prize  of  it,  namely,  that 
VI'  Sir  Robert  Holmes  had  but  five  frigates  with 
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him,  who  would  no  doubt 
ftronger  fquadron,  if  fuch  a 
tended  ;  and  indeed  the  Dutch,  to  give  an  air 
probability  to  the  ftory,  affirm  that  the  Englifh 
fquadron  confifted  of  thirty  or  forty  fail  •,  but  we 
cannot  depend  on  their  veracity  in  giving  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  this  or  any  other  engagement  between 
them  and  the  Engliffi,  who  ufually  fute  the  ftory 
to  their  circumftances. 

The  Kings  of  France  and  England  having  en¬ 
tered  into  an  alliance  againft  the  Dutch,  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  in  purfuance  of  that  treaty,  em- 
Franceand  barked  with  fix  thoufand  Britifh  troops  in  the  be- 
aTmil^  ginning  of  April  1672,  to  join  the  French  army 
the  Dutch,  in  the  Low  Countries,  war  having  been  declared 
War  de-  in  both  kingdoms  the  feventeenth  of  March  pre- 
clared.  ceding.  In  the  beginning  of  May  the  French 
iwnt  King  divided  his  army,  confiding  of  an  hundred 
the  French  and  twenty  thoufand  men,  into  three  bodies,  with 
arms  in  which  he  attacked  the  United  Provinces  in  three 
the  United  different  parts,  while  the  Biffiops  ofMunfter  and 
Provinces,  c0]0gne  attacked  them  in  a  fourth ;  and  fuch  was 
'  ’  the  weaknefs  and  confternation  of  the  Dutch, 
notwithftanding  all  their  boafls  and  vain  infcrip- 
tions,  which  they  had  ftamped  on  their  medals 
but  a  very  little  before,  that  they  made  no  man¬ 
ner  of  defence :  infomuch,  that  the  French  King 
within  the  fpace  of  two  months  over-run  three  of 
the  feven  provinces,  viz.  Guerlderland,  Overyfiel, 
and  Utrecht,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  moft 
of  their  great  towns,  fome  of  which  had  been 
deemed  impregnable,  with  very  little  oppofition; 
the  French  King  keeping  his  court  at  Utrecht 
this  fummer. 

In  the  mean  time  De  Ruyter,  the  Dutch 
Admiral,  having  aflembled  a  fleet  of  men  of  war, 
confifting  of  an  hundred  fail  and  upwards;  and 
having  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  attacked  the 
united  fleets  of  England  and  France  in  Solebay, 
upon  the  coaft  of  Suffolk  :  but  was  fo  warmly  re¬ 
ceived,  that  after  a  terrible  daughter  he  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  retire,  being  purfued  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
Admiral  of  the  Englifh,  to  the  coaft  of  Holland. 
This  train  of  misfortunes  put  the  Dutch  in  the 
utmoft  confufion  ;  the  people  grew  head-ftrong, 
and  publickly  arraign’d  the  conduct  of  their  ma- 
giftrates,  and  threatned  their  deftruftion,  unlefs 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  declared  Stadtholder  ; 
which  the  De  Witts,  who  had  fo  long  go¬ 
verned  the  State,  were  not  able  to  prevent : 
and  the  perpetual  edidl,  which  excluded  the  Prince 
from  any  fhare  in  the  government,  was  imme¬ 
diately  repealed.  Their  next  ftep  was  to  lay  the 
province  of  Holland  under  water,  whereby  they 
effectually  flopped  the  progrefsof  the  French  King’s 
arms,  till  they  could  form  their  alliances,  and 
join  the  Germans,  who  were  marching  to  their 
affiftance ;  for  all  the  Prince  of  Orange  could  do 
with  the  little  army  he  had  afiembled  (notwith¬ 
ftanding  he  wasreftored  to  his  ancient  honours  and 
command)  was  to  cover  fuch  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  were  moft  liable  to  be  invaded. 

The  advancement  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
proved  the  deftru&ion  of  Cornelius  and  John 
De  Witt,  who  had  ever oppofed  him,  and  pro- 
Penfioner  cured  the  perpetual  ediCt  for  excluding  him  from 
the  government ;  and  fuch  was  the  rage  of  the 
people  againft  thefe  two  Minifters,  whom  they 
charged  with  betraying  their  country  to  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  with  all  the  calamities  that  had  befallen 
them,  that  one  of  the  brothers  was  llabbed  in  the 
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ftreet,  but  not  mortally,  for  which  fa<5t  indeed  CHAP, 
the  alTaffin  was  condemned  and  executed.  But  V*L. 
Cornelius  De  Witt,  being  afterwards  charged 
with  a  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  of  which  his  Judges  neither  acquitted 
or convidled  him,  but  fentenced  him  to  be’ba- 
nifhed,  probably  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
efcape  ;  his  brother  De  Witt  the  Penfionary 
went  in  his  coach,  and  a  greater  equipage  than 
ordinary,  to  fetch  him  out  of  prifon  :  whereupon 
the  mob  rofe,  knocked  down  both  the  Penfionary 
and  the  Prifoner,  as  they  were  coming  down  the 
ftairs  of  the  prifon,  and  afterwards  tore  them  in 
pieces ;  nor  did  their  fury  ftop  there,  but  they 
cut  their  hearts  in  pieces,  and  diftributed  the 
fleffi  among  their  friends  to  be  broiled  and  eaten  ; 
aftrain  of  brutality  not  to  be  paralleled  in  hiftory, 
and  yet  were  not  any  of  the  offenders  brought  to 
juftice  for  it. 

The  Flollanders  ftill  finding  their  affairs  defpe-The 
rate,  fent  three  of  their  Deputies  into  England  to  Dutchc?e- 
implore  peace,  whereupon  King  Charles  fent  aflrePeace* 
folemn  embaffy  to  his  ally  the  French  King  at  U- 
trecht,  to  fee  how  he  Hood  inclined,  and  to  afture 
the  States  by  the  way,  that  he  never  intended 
their  deftru&ion,  but  to  bring  them  to  reafonable 
terms.  The  war  however  was  ftill  carried  on  by 
fea  and  land,  and  three  battles  more  were  fought  Three 
between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  at  fea  the  follow-  Sea‘fight* 
ing  fummer,  viz.  the  28th  of  May,  the  4th  of  theEn*e- 
June,  and  nth  of  Auguft,  in  all  which  the  Eng-lilhand 
lifh  had  the  advantage,  and  obliged  the  Dutch  Dutch  in 
to  retire  into  their  harbours ;  but  the  French one  fum_ 
fquadron  not  doing  their  duty,  their  victories  were  mer‘ 
not  fo  compleat  as  might  have  been  expe&ed.  The 
Dutch  keeping  clofe  and  not  venturing  to  fea  after¬ 
wards,  the  Englifh  had  projected  a  defeent  upon 
their  coaft,  but  were  prevented  putting  it  in  ex¬ 
ecution  by  a  furious  ftorm,  which  arofe  at  the  in- 
ftant  they  were  about  to  land  ;  tho*  there  are  fome 
fuperftitious  writers  which  impute  that  difappoint- 
ment  to  a  miraculous  alteration  of  the  tides,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  courfe  of  nature.  In  the  firft  naval 
fight  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  was  blown  up  in  the 
Royal  James,  with  a  thoufand  men  •,  and  in  the 
laft.  Admiral  Spracg.  The  Dutch  alfo  loft  Ad¬ 
miral  Van  Ghent,  and  fome  other  officers  of 
note :  and  in  the  Weft-Indies  the  Engliffi  took 
the  ifland  of  Tobago  from  them. 

The  latter  end  of  the  year  1673,  the  United  The 
Provinces  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  French  a- 
Spain  and  the  Emperor,  and  the  Engliffi  being  bandon  the 
ready  to  clap  up  a  peace  with  them,  the  French 
King  found  he  fhould  not  be  able  to  maintain  tha 
conquefts  he  had  made  ;  and  therefore  having  ex¬ 
torted  large  fums  from  all  the  towns  he  had  pof- 
fefied  himfelf  of,  he  retreated  with  his  army  out  of 
the  Dutch  territories,  retaining  fcarce  anyplace 
of  note  except  Maeftricht :  whereupon  the  three 
provinces  which  had  for  fome  time  been  difmem- 
bered  from  the  reft,  were  upon  their  earned  ap¬ 
plication  united  to  the  body,  and  their  deputies 
admitted  again  into  theaffembly  of  the  States  Gene¬ 
ral.  About  the  fame  time  the  dignity  of  Stadthol- 
derand  Captain-General  was  confirmed  tothePrince 
of  Orange,  and  fettled  upon  his  heirs  male. 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  about  the  a  treawof 
fame  time  between  England  and  the  United  peace  be- 
Provinces  ;  whereby  the  right  of  the  flag  was  theF.nglifh 
again  acknowledged  by  the  Dqtch,  and  it  was and  Dutci‘ 
agreed  that  all  places  that  had  been  taken  by  either 
party  fhould  be  reftored,  and  that  the  States  fhould 
pay  his  Britifh  Majefty  eight  hundred  thoufand 
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patacoons,  amounting  to  near  two  hundred  fhou- 
fand  pounds  ;  which  is  a  demonftration  to  me  of 
2co  oool.  ^ie  fuceefs  of  this  war,  notwithftanding  our  hifto- 
paidbythe  rians  in  general  make  it  a  very  unfortunate  under¬ 
batch  to-  taking.  Nor  had  the  Englifh  any  reafon  to  put  an 
?rrd5esthof  end  to  at  Mistime,  if  the  growing  power  of 
the  war.°  France  had  not  made  them  apprehenfive  of  the 
Grand  Monarch’s  defigns  againft  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  The  Dutch  may  magnify  the  courage 
and  condudt  of  their  young  hero  the  Prince  of  O- 
range  as  much  as  they  pleafe,  but  if  the  Englifh 
had  not  changed  hands  at  this  time,  their  State 
moft  have  been  inevitably  ruined  ;  and  perhaps 
they  were  not  lefs  obliged  to  the  Englifh  for  their 
prefervation  now,  than  they  were  to  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  for  their  firft  eftablifhment. 

Still  the  war  continued  between  the  Dutch,  the 
Germans,  Danes,  and  Spaniards,  on  the  one  fide ; 
and  France  and  Sweden  on  the  other :  and  the 
French  King  in  the  campaign  of  1674,  madehim- 
felf  matter  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  or  Franche 
Compte  •,  but  the  Confederates  having  affembled 
an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  men,  endeavoured  to 
put  a  flop  to  the  further  progrefs  of  the  enemy, 
which  occafioned  the  memorable  battle  of  Seneff, 
where  both  Tides  claimed  the  viftory,  but  neither 
had  any  great  occafion  to  rejoice,  the  (laughter 
being  great  on  both  Tides,  and  very  little  advan¬ 
tage  gained  by  either. 

Upon  the  peace  v/ith  England,  the  Dutch 
had  propofed  to  carry  on  the  war  againft  the 
French  by  Tea  as  well  as  land,  and  accordingly 
fitted  out  a  ftrong  fquadron  under  De  Ruyter, 
to  attack  Martinico,  and  other  French  fettle- 
ments  in  the  Weft- Indies;  while  Van  Tromp 
was  ordered  to  harrafs  the  coafts  of  France,  and 
make  a  defcent  in  Normandy,  where  Tome  male- 
contents  had  promifed  to  join  them  ;  but  they  were 
unluccefsful  in  both  thele  attempts,  and  returned 
home  without  effecting  anything:  The  Dutch 
had  the  good  fortune  however  to  make  themfelves 
matters  of  the  town  of  Grave,  while  their  allies 
the  Germans  were  beaten  in  two  engagements  on 
the  Rhine.  About  this  time  the  province  of  Guel- 
The  fove-  ^ers  °ffcred  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  make  him 
reignty  of  their  fovereign  under  certain  limitations  ;  but  the 
Guelder-  Prince  finding  the  reft  of  the  provinces  alarmed 

ferfed  to  at  ^  ProP°^a^  thought  it  moft  prudent  to  dif- 
the  Prince  countenance  the  offer. 

of  Orange.  In  the  campaign  of  1675,  the  French  took  the 

Lie  e  Di  towns  °f  Liege,  Dinant,  and  Huy,  before  the  Con- 
nant,  and  federates  marched  out  of  their  winter  quarters, 
Huy  taken  which  the  Dutch  excufe  on  account  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange’s  being  taken  ill  of  the  fmall-pox  at  that 
time ;  but  when  the  Prince  was  recovered,  and 
had  affembled  an  army  of  forty  thoufand  men,  he 
was  neverthelefs  forced  to  be  witnefs  of  the  taking 
of  Limburg  by  the  French  foon  after.  The  allies 
of  the  States,  the  Danes  and  Brandenburghers, 
had  much  better  fuccefs  againft  the  Swedes,  who 
were  upon  the  point  of  being  driven  out  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  Imperialifts  alio  obliged  the  French 
to  retire  over  the  Rhine;  and  upon  the  Mofelle, 
the  Duke  of  Lorrain  having  laid  fiege  to  Triers, 
and.  the  French  General,  Marfhal  Crequi, 
marching  to  it’s  relief,  was  entirely  defeated  ; 
but  found  means  however,  with  fome  of  his  troops, 
to  throw  himfdf  into  the  place,  which  he  defen¬ 
ded  bravely  for  a  month  ;  after  which,  expecting 
no  relief,  he  was  obliged,  with  his  garrifon,  to 
luri  endcr  priloners  of  war.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
about  the  lame  time  having  laid  fiege  to  Binch,  a 
little  town  between  Mons  and  Charleroy,  took 
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it,  and  demoliftied  the  fortifications ;  and  the  CHAP, 
campaign  of  the  northern  Confederates  concluded  VI- 
with  the  taking  of  Wifmar,  a  confiderable  Tea- 
port  on  the  Ualtick,  from  the  Swedes;  but  the 
Dutch  fuffered  very  much  the  latter  end  of  this 
year  by  ftorms  and  inundations. 

All  parties  Teeming  now  defirous  of  peace,  the  The  treaty 
King  of  Great  Britain  otter’d  his  mediation,  which  °‘ 
was  readily  accepted,  and  Nimeguen  appointed  for  *e' 
the  place  of  congrefs :  The  French  however  made 
great  efforts,  and  raifed  a  prodigous  army  againft 
the  next  campaign,  efpecially  in  Flafaders,  where 
the  French  King  commanded  an  army  of  fifty 
thoufand  men  in  perfon,  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg 
another  great  army  upon  the  Rhine,  and  the  Duke 
of  Noailles  a  third  in  Rouffillon.  The'French  ha 
ving  ravag’d  and  plunder’d  theSpaniili  Flanders  to 
the  very  gates  of  Hulft  and  Sas  Van  Ghent,  laid 
fiege  to  Conde,  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  at-  Conde  ta? 
tempted  in  vain  to  relieve,  the  place  being  taken  ken  ^ tiie 
by  {form  on  the  26th  of  April,  1676,  and  thole  rrencli' 
within  the  town  put  to  the  fword,  except  1200 
men  who  capitulated  for  their  lives,  The  French 
King  immediately  after  laid  liege  to  Bouohain,  And  Bou- 
which  the  Prince  of  Orange  alfo  not  finding  him-  ciiain- 
felf  in  a  condition  to  relieve,  the  place  furrendred 
in  lefs  than  a  week ;  after  which  his  moft  Chriftian 
Majefty  returned  to  Verfaiiles,  and  she  armies 
went  into  quarters  of  refrdhment.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  however  reaffembling  his  forces  about 
the  beginning  of  July,  and  being  joined  by  fome 
reinforcements  from  the  German  Princes,  laid 
fiege  to  Maeftricht,  one  of  the  itrongeft  towns 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
then  in  pofleflion  of  France.  Here  were  many 
brave  actions  performed  on  both  Tides,  the  baftions 
and  out-works  being  taken  and  retaken  feveral 
times ;  in  which  fervice,  ’tis  faid,  the  Englifh- 
troops,  who  compoled  part  of  the  Prince  of  Orange’s 
army,  fignalized  themfelves ;  but  the  Confederates 
being  much  weakened  by  the  fiege  or  ficknefs; 
and  the  French  advancing  with  a  fuperior  force 
to  the  relief  of  the  town,  the  Prince  was  forced 
to  raife  the  fiege  after  he  had  lain  before  the  place 
near  two  months ;  which  ill  fuccefs  made  the 
States  very  defirous  of  peace,  whilb  their  allies  Philipf- 
the  Imperialifts  having  taken  Philipfburg  this  cam-  _ 

paign,  were  no  lefs  zealous  for  continuing  the  war.  the  hr pe- 
Meflina  and  fome  other  cities  of  Sicily  having  rialifts. 
a  little  before  this  time  revolted  from  the  Spaniards  part  of  Sj. 
to  the  French,  the  States  fent  a  ftrong  fquadron  cily revolts 
of  men  of  war  into  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  froni 
command  of  Admiral  De  Ruvter,  to  the  af-  sPain- 
fiftance  of  Spain,  which  arrived  in  the  road  of 
Milazzo  in  September  1675.  They  had  feveral  m  faccefs 
fmart  engagements  with  the  French  fleet  near  of  the 
Sicily ;  but  were  defeated  in  every  one  of  them,  Dutch 
the  French,  as  the  Dutch  relate,-  being  double  Levant.  ^ 
their  number;  but  the  greatefl  lbfs  they  fuftained, 
was  in  their  brave  Admiral  De  Ruyter,  whofe  £>eRUyier 
left  foot  was  fhot  off,  and  great  part  of  his  right  kill’d, 
thigh  by  a  cannon-ball,  of  which  he  died  foon 
after,  in  the  feventieth  year  of  his  age,  of  which 
he  had  ferv’d  his  country  fifty  years  with  remarkable 
fuccefs. 

The  States  fent  another  fquadron  into  the  Bal-  Succefs  of 
tick  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Tromp  fte Dutch 
(much  about  the  fame  .time  that  De  Ruyter 
fail’d  to  the  Mediterranean;  to  the  affiflance  of  tick‘  c 
their  allie  the  King  of  Denmark  againft  Sweden  ; 
in  which  expedition  the  Dutch  met  with  better 
fuccefs  than  in  the  former,  for  having  join’d  the 
Danifh  fleet,  they  attack’d  the  Swedes  on  the 
1 1  T  eleventh 
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CH  A  P.  eleventh  of  June  1666,  and  gave  them  a  total  de-  might  attend  it.  And  on  the  fourth  of  Novcm-  C  HA  P. 

VI*  fear,  deftroying  nine  of  their  men  of  war.  Of  ber,  the  Prince’s  birth-day,  in  the  evening,  the 

W=’V"'*S“V  which  fuccefs  the  Danes  taking  the  advantage,  marriage-ceremony  was  performed  at  St  James’s 
made  a  defeent  upon  Schonen,  and  took  the  towns  palace  by  the  Bifhop  of  London. 

of  Elfingburg,  Landfcroon,  and  Chriftianftadt,  but  The  Prince  having  thus  happily  finiftied  this  Plan  of 
were  foon  after  beaten  out  of  them  again  by  the  great  affair,  reprefented  to  his  Majefty  the  weak  Peace  a- 
Swedes.  condition  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands,  and  the  between1 

Religious  While  the  States  were  thus  engaged  abroad  in  probability  of  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  France,  King 
difputes  in  a  very  extenfive  war,  religious  feuds  began  to  if  England  did  not  interpofe  to  prevent  it :  where- Charles 
Holland,  grow  very  high  at  home.  In  their  Univerfities  upon,  *tis  faid,  that  the  King  agreed,  that  unlefs  and  the 

were  many  learned  men  who  efpoufed  the  Arminian  France  would  reftore  to  the  Emperor,  the  Duke  QratT 

dottrine,  and  not  a  few  among  their  clergy  and  of  Lorraine,  and  the  States,  all  that  had  been  ta- 
magiflrates,  whereby  the  antient  animofities  were  ken  from  them  during  the  war ;  and  to  the  Spa- 
revived,  which  fo  diftra&ed  thefe  provinces  about  niard  the  towns  of  Aeth,  Charleroy,  Oudenard, 


the  time  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  In  Zealand  the 
Prince  of  Orange  depofed  the  minifters  and  magi- 
ftrates  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  of  that  perfuafion 
(for  all  of  them  are  obliged  publicldy  to  profefs  Cal- 
vinifm,  or  they  cannot  be  admitted  to  any  prefer¬ 
ment  in  Church  or  State ).  The  city  of  Amfterdam 
however,  were  not  for  thefe  fevere  proceedings, 
and  took  a  quite  difference  method  to  allay  thefe 
heats  and  animofities  among  their  people  •,  namely, 
by  declaring  in  their  confiftories,  That  there  was 
no  effential  or  real  difference  between  the  opinions 
of  the  contending  parties. 

Vakncien-  The  French,  as  ufual,  were  very  early  in  the 
res,  Cam-  fce]d  t^e  next  campaign  ;  and  on  the  firft  of  March 
SrOmers  x 676-7,  laid  fiege  to  Valenciennes,  and  by  the 
taken  ’  feventeenth  the  garrifon  confiding  of  three  thou- 
by  the  fand  men  furrendred  prifoners  of  war.  On  the 
French,  twenty- fecond  of  the  fame  month  the  French 
King  in  perlon  fat  down  before  Cambray,  which 
furrendred  alfo  the  fifth  of  April ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  laying  fiege  to  St  Omer’s  at  the  fame 
time,  the  prince  of  Orange  march’d  to  it’s  relief, 
but  was  defeated  near  Caffel  •,  whereupon  the  caftle 
of  Cambray  and  St  Omer’s  immediately  furren¬ 
dred. 

The  Upon  the  conclufion  of  the  campaign  in  the  year 

Prince  of  1677,  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  over  into 
Orange  England  to  make  his  court  to  the  Princefs  Mary, 
to^the  eldeft  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  York.  In  which 
Princefs  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  his  Highnefs  had  more 
Mary.  views  than  one.  As,  1.  The  uniting  the  interefls 
of  England  with  thofe  of  the  United  Provinces. 

The  rendring  his  own  authority  in  thofe  pro¬ 
vinces  more  confiderable.  And,  3.  as  the  Duke  of 
York  had  no  fon  at  that  time,  he  could  not  but  en¬ 
tertain  fome  hopes  that  the  Princefs  he  married 
might  probably  one  day  fucceed  to  the  crown  of 
England;  but  furely  he  was  not  then  fanguine 
enough  to  expeft  that  fhe  fhould  exclude  herfelf  to 
fet  him  on  the  throne,  as  in  fad  fhe  did  at  the  Re¬ 
volution.  He  had  abundant  reafon  no  doubt  to  make 
her  a  very  complaifant  hufband,  but  as  to  affedion  I 
don’t  perceive  there  was  a  great  deal  more  on  his 
part  than  is  ufual  in  political  matches ;  tho’  certain 
it  is,  fhe  was  a  fine  woman,  and  wanted  neither 
fenfe  or  good-humour;  and  if  any  thing,  had  more 
of  the  latter  than  was  confident  with  her  true  in- 
tereft,  being  through  an  eafinefs  of  temper  fur- 
prized  fometimes  into  fchemes  very  difadvantageous 
to  herfelf  and  family  by  thofe  about  her.  But  to 
leave  thefe  reflections,  and  proceed  to  the  match. 
The  King  having  given  his  confent  to  it,  poffibly 
with  a  view  of  advancing  both  their  interefts,  the 
one  being  his  fifter’s  fon,  and  the  other  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  daughter;  the  Duke,  who  never  flatly  con- 
,  tradided  the  King  in  any  thing  he  infilled  on, 
thought  fit  to  refign  himfelf  wholly  to  his  Majefty’s 
pleafure  on  this  occafion,  though  he  was  not  with¬ 
out  lbrne  •  apprehenfions  of  the  confequences  that 


Courtray,  Tournay,  Conde,  and  Valenciennes ; 
he  would  join  the  Confederates  with  a  confidera¬ 
ble  army,  and  compel  France  to  come  into  thefe 
terms  by  force.  And  upon  the  refufal  of  the  French 
King  to  fubmit  to  this  demand,  his  Britifh  Ma¬ 
jefty  did  accordingly  raife  an  army,  and  join  the 
Confederates  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but  the 
Dutch  running  precipitately  into  a  feparate  peace, 
the  terms  afterwards  agreed  on  were  lefs  advan¬ 
tageous  to  their  allies  than  they  would  otherwife 
have  been  ;  but  this  is  a  tranfaCtion  which  belongs 
to  the  fuceeeding  year :  We  muft  firft:  attend  the 
Prince  and  Princefs  into  Holland,  who  arrived 
there  the  latter  end  of  November  1677,  and  ob- 
ferve  the  events  of  the  following  campaign  in  the 
Netherlands,  which  began  exceeding  early,  for 
before  the  end  of  February  1677-8,  the  French 
King  marched  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  into 
the  Low  Countries,  and  having  made  a  feint,  as 
if  he  intended  to  lay  fiege  to  Mons  or  Namur,  and 
drawn  the  Confederate  forces  that  way,  he  on  a 
fudden  bent  his  march  towards  Ghent  and  Ypres, 
of  both  which  towns  he  made  himfelf  matter  before  Ghentand 
the  end  of  the  month.  Hereupon  his  Britifh  Ma-  Ypres  ta- 
jefty,  as  has  been  intimated  already,  raifed  an  ken  by  the 
army  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  as  fine  troops  as  French* 
any  in  Europe,  and  embark’d  them  for  Flanders  England 
with  incredible  expedition,  which  actually  did,  a 

when  nothing  elfe  could,  prevent  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
the  Spanifh  Netherlands  falling  under  the  power 
of  France ;  and  would  the  Dutch  now  have  re- 
folved  to  continue  the  war,  they  and  all  their  allies 
might  have  had  ample  fatisfadtion  for  their  Ioffes ; 
but  they  had  made  their  own  terms  advantageoufly, 
and  had  not  honour  enough  to  confider  their  allies 
of  the  Empire,  who  came  into  the  war  in  their 
greateft  diftrefs,  purely  to  prevent  their  being  fwal- 
low’d  up  by  France :  Tho’  it  muft  be  faid  to  the 
honour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  that  he  laboured 
with  all  his  might  to  defeat  this  feparate  treaty, 
which  was  carried  on  between  France  and  Hol¬ 
land  at  Ghent,  while  the  Ambaffadors  of  France, 
and  of  all  the  Confederates,  were  negociating  a  ge¬ 
neral  peace  at  Nimeguen,  where  this  treaty  being 
at  firft  begun,  and  with  fome  intermifllons  conclu¬ 
ded,  afterwards  obtain’d  the  name  of  the  Peace 
of  Nimeguen ;  before  the  conclufion  whereof, 
however,  his  Britifh  Majefty  obliged  the  French 
to  abandon  all  their  conquefts  in  Sicily,  and  refign 
the  whole  ifland  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  a- 
gain  ;  that  being  of  too  great  confequence  to  the 
trade  of  England  in  the  Levant  to  be  left  under 
the  dominion  of  France 

But  notwithftanding  the  States  and  the  French 
had  agreed  upon  all  other  matters,  his  moft  Chri- 
ftian  Majefty  refufing  to  evacuate  the  towns  in 
Flanders  which  were  to  be  reftored  to  Spain,  ’till 
the  places  taken  from  the  Swedes  in  Germany 
were  reftored  to  that  crown  >  the  negotiations 

were 
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were  upon  the  point  of  breaking  off,  and  more  vi¬ 
gorous  preparations  made  for  war  than  ever:  Mar- 
fhal  Luxemburg  block’d  up  Mons,  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange  being  joined  by  the  Englifh  auxiliaries, 
was  marching  to  the  relief  of  it  *  but  the  French 
Minifters,  on  the  lad  day  given  them  to  declare 
whether  they  would  evacuate  the  towns  in  Flan¬ 
ders  or  continue  the  war,  confented  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  furrender  of  the  places  agreed  on,  and  the 
peace  was  fign’d  that  very  night.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Prince  of  Orange,  either  not  knowing, 
or  dififembling  his  knowledge  of  the  peace,  at¬ 
tack’d  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg  in  his  camp  at 
the  abbey  of  St  Dennis  near  Mons,  on  the  14th 
of  Auguft  1 67$,  and  obtained  a  fignal  vitdory, 
though  with  great  daughter  on  both  fides.  The 
next  morning  the  Prince  fent  a  letter  to  Marfhal 
Luxemburg,  to  acquaint  him  that  the  peace  was 
concluded  ;  and  this  feems  to  be  almoft  the  only 
adtion  in  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  met  with 
fuccefs  during  the  whole  feries  of  the  war,  which 
his  friends  afcribe  to  the  flownefs  of  their  Ger¬ 
man  allies,  and  the  poverty  and  indolence  of  the 
Spaniards,  their  forces  being  feldom  in  a  condition 
to  take  the  field  till  the  French  King  had  taken 
two  or  three  of  the  drongeft  frontier  towns.  But 
to  proceed  ;  the  Spaniards  thought  fit  to  accept  the 
conditions  the  Dutch  had  procured  for  them,  and 
their  plenipotentiaries  fign’d  the  peace  according¬ 
ly  about  the  latter  end  of  September,  tho’  their 
German  allies  {till  flood  out  in  expectation  of 
better  terms. 

I  fliould  have  taken  notice,  that  while  the 
French  were  wavering  and  darting  difficulties 
about  the  execution  of  the  treaty  between  them 
and  the  Dutch,  England  entered  into  a  defenfive 
alliance  with  the  United  Provinces,  wherein  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain 
fhould  be  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  the 
following  terms,  viz.  That  the  towns  of  Aeth, 
Charleroy,  Oudenard,  Courtray,  Tournay,  Con- 
de,  Valenciennes,  and  St  Gillian,  with  the  du¬ 
chy  of  Limburg  and  town  of  Binch,  fhould  be 
redored  to  his  Catholick  Majedy,  with  all  the 
towns  and  places  the  French  had  pofifefifed  them- 
felves  of  in  Sicily  •,  but  that  the  dutchy  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  or  Franche  Compte,  fhould  reman  in  the 
hands  of  France.  And  as  to  France  and  the  U- 
nited  Provinces,  all  places  fhould  be  redored 
which  had  been  taken  on  either  fide  ;  whereby 
the  Dutch  recovered  that  important  city  of  Maef- 
tricht  and  it’s  dependencies.  As  to  the  Emperor  and 
Empire,  France  was  to  redore  all  that  had  been 
taken  from  the  Emperor,  or  the  Princes  of  the 
Empire,  during  the  war ;  and  the  duchy  of  Lor¬ 
raine  was  to  be  redored  to  the  Duke  of  that 
name  ;  but  we  find  feveral  alterations  made  in 
this  lcheme  afterwards,  occafioned  by  the  too  great 
eagernefs  of  the  Dutch  to  concluded  the  peace  *, 
for  the  Spainiards  were  not  only  obliged  to  re¬ 
nounce  their  intered  in  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
or  Franche  Compte,  comprizing  the  city  of  Be- 
fancon  and  it’s  di drift  •,  but  the  towns  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  Bouchain,  Conde,  Cambray,  Aire,  St 
Omer,  Ypres,  Warwick,  Warneton,  Poperinghen, 
Pailleul,  Caffel,  Bavay,  and  Maubeuge,  with  their 
appurtenances  and  dependencies,  were  alfo  yielded 
to  France,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Spa¬ 
niard  in  this  war,  together  with  the  town  of  Di- 
nant,  which  the  King  of  Spain  engaged,  that 
the  Bifhop  of  Liege,  the  Sovereign  of  it,  fhould 
transfer  to  France. 


By  the  treaty  between  the  Emperor  and  France,  CHAP, 
which  was  concluded  at  Nimeguen,  the  third  of 
February  1678-9;  it  was  agreed.  That  the  peace  Abftr^ttof 
concluded  at  Munder  anno  1648,  fhould  be  the  the  peace 
foundation  of  this  treaty  and  remain  in  force,  between 
where  it  was  not  altered  by  the  prefent  treaty.  the  Ern' 
And  the  city  of  Philipfburg,  which  had  been  ta- 
ken  by  the  Emperor  during  the  war,  fhould  be  concluded 
confirmed  to  him  by  his  mod  Chridian  Majedy,  at  Nime- 
as  the  city  of  Friburg,  which  had  been  taken  by^e", 
the  arms  of  France,  fliould  be  confirmed  to  that  ‘ 


crown. 


His  mod  Chridian  Majedy  agreed  alfo  to  yield 
up  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  all  that  duchy  (except 
the  capital  city  of  Nancy  and  it’s  dependencies, 
which  were  by  this  treaty  transferred  to  France) 
and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  was  obliged  to  lay  out 
a  road  half  a  league  broad  through  his  country, 
from  the  confines  of  France  to  Alface,  for  faci¬ 
litating  the  march  of  the  French  troops,  which 
were  to  have  a  pafiage  through  his  country  at 
pleafure,  and  all  the  villages  and  lands  included  in 
thofe  roads  were  to  be  the  property  of  his  mod 
Chridian  Majedy.  But  his  faid  Majedy,  in  confi- 
deration  of  the  town  of  Nancy,  did  transfer  to  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  the  city  of  Toul ;  and  if  the 
revenue  of  Toul  did  not  equal  that  of  Nancy, 
the  French  King  was  to  pay  what  was  deficient. 
And  by  this  treaty  the  Emperor  agreed  to  redore 
the  famous  Prince  William  Egon  of  Fur- 
ltemburg  to  his  liberty  ;  the  occafion  of  whofe 
confinement  has  been  already  related  in  the  mo¬ 
dern  Hidory  of  Germany. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  the  States 
General  fending  a  folemn  embafly  to  the  French 
court,  and  infilling  that  their  Ambafiadors  fhould 
be  received  with  the  fame  marks  of  honour  as 
thofe  were  who  came  from  crowned  heads,  were 
for  fome  time  refufed  audience  by  the  French 
King :  but  the  Dutch  tell  us,  that  having  (hewn 
that  thefe  honours  were  granted  them  by  Hen¬ 
ry  IV,  and  Lewis  XIII,  and  even  by  his  Maje¬ 
dy  himfelf  in  the  year  1660;  and  that  Ambaf- 
fadors  from  the  Venetians,  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  the  Swifs  Cantons,  were  not  denied  this  piece 
of  refpeft ;  his  mod  Chridian  Majedy  at  length 
complied  with  their  demands,  and  they  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  their  audience.  But  probably  the  prin¬ 
cipal  inducement  to  this  piece  of  complaifance 
was  the  hopes  of  prevailing  with  their  High  Migh- 
tineffes  to  dand  neuter,  while  the  grand  Monarch 
made  himfelf  mader  of  the  red  of  the  Spanifh 
Netherlands  and  Alface.  The  next  year,  anno 
1680,  the  French  propofed  that  the  States  fhould 
enter  into  a  defenfive  alliance  with  that  crown, 
at  which  the  Britifh  court  taking  the  alarm,  their 
Minider  at  the  Hague  declared,  that  his  Majedy 
could  not  look  upon  this  propofal  otherwife  than 
as  intended  againd  him,  and  ufed  very  moving 
arguments  to  diffuade  the  States  from  entring  into 
an  alliance  with  France,  which  had  the  defired 
effedt.  The  French  however  did  not  lay  afide 
their  defign  upon  Flanders  and  Alface,  but  fome- 
times  under  pretence  that  the  Spaniffi  commif- 
fioners  would  not  fairly  adjud  the  limits  with 
them  in  Flanders ;  and  at  the  others,  that  his  Catho¬ 
lick  Majedy  retained  the  title  of  Duke  of  Bur-' 
gundy,  though  that  province  was  furrendered  to 
France,  threatened  a  hidden  rupture  with  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  Upon  the  Rhine  alfo  the  French  eredted 
courts  or  chambers  of  re-union,  as  they  called 
them,  by  virtue  whereof  they  extended  their 
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dominion  ever  feverai  places  and  countries  in  the 
poffefiion  of  the  Imperialifts  and  German  Princes* 
under  pretence  that  they  belonged  to  home  citiesh 
or  fortrefics  yielded  to  them  by  the  late  treaty  oi 
Nimeguen,  or  forae  former  treaties  ;  and  not 
content  with  this,  they  proceeded  to  furprize  and 
feize  the  Imperial  city  of  Strafburg,  the  capital 
of  Allace,  in  the  year  1681  ;  at  that  time  a  town 
of  as  good  trade,  and  as  populous  as  mod  in  Ger¬ 
many,  but  the  fortifications  miferably  neglected, 
after  the  cuftom  of  the  Germans :  they  have 
fince  been  mightily  improved  by  the  French, 
while  the  trade  is  no  lefs  decayed  under  their  ty¬ 
rannical  government;  garrifons  and  citadels  ever 
proving  the  bane  of  traffick.  The  French,  about 
the  fame  time,  took  pofifefiion  of  almoft  the  whole 
province  or  Luxemburg  in  the  Netherlands,  block¬ 
ing  up  the  capital  city  thereof  with  their  troops. 
Whereupon,  the  Dutch  looking  upon  a  rupture 
on  that  fide  to  be  inevitable,  entered  into  an  al¬ 
liance  with  Sweden,  and  propofed  the  fame  to  the 
court  of  Britain,  which  his  Britifh  Majefty  de¬ 
clined,  but  allured  the  States,  that  if  the  French 
polfefied  themfelves  of  any  confiderable  place  in 
Flanders,  he  would  declare  war  againft  them. 
The  Emperor  alfo  finding  no  end  of  the  encroach- 
naents  of  the  French  upon  the  Rhine,  under  co¬ 
lour  of  re-unions,  came  into  the  alliance  with 
the  States  and  Sweden  for  the  defence  of  the 
German  frontiers,  as  did  federal  other  Princes  of 
Germany  ;  at  which  the  French  King  was  fo  ex- 
alperated,  that  he  feized  on  the  principality  of 
Orange  in  France ;  nor  would  he  be  prevailed  on 
to  retlore  it,  notwithflanding  the  Britifh  Court 
efpouled  the  intereft  of  that  Prince,  and  joined 
with  the  Dutch  in  reprefenting  the  injuftice  of  this 
proceeding. 

But  while  the  Dutch  were  folliciting  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  Englilh  in  Europe,  it  feems  they 
were  difpoffeffing  them  of  their  fettlements  and 
factories  in  India.  Bantam  in  Java,  the  moll 
commodious  fituution  in  the  eall,  for  carrying  on 
a  trade  with  the  Indian  ifiands,  was  now  to  be 
ravifhed  from  us  by  our  good  friends  the  Dutch, 
even  in  a  time  of  full  peace,  and  when  they  were 
begging  our  protection  againft  their  enemies  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  By  the  account  the  Dutch 
themfelves  give  of  this  tranfaCtion,  it  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  reft  of  their  behaviour  towards  the  Englilh 
in  India.  They  reprefent  Bantam  as  a  powerful 
and  populous  kingdom,  where  trade  flourilhed 
extremely  by  the  refort  of  European  nations 
thither,  efpecially  the  Englilh  ;  and  pretend  that 
the  King  of  this  place  had  made  feveral  attempts 
upon  their  darling  fettlement  of  Jacatra,  or  Ba¬ 
tavia,  a  town  about  forty  miles  to  the  eaftward 
of  Bantam  ;  that  they  were  apprehenfive  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  this  Prince  would  fooner  or  later  be 
fatal  to  them,  unlefs  he  was  fubdued:  adding, 
that  a  favourable  opportunity  happened  in  the 
year  i68r,  when;  the  old  King  of  Bantam  having 
refigned  the  government  to  his  youngeft  fon,  (the 
eldcft  having  devoted  himfelf  to  religion)  the  peo¬ 
ple  diffatisfied  with  the  young  gentleman’s  admi- 
niftration,  depofed  him,  and  taking  his  brother 
put  of  the  cloifter,  placed  him  on  his  throne ; 
whereupon  the  old  King  refumed  the  government 
again,  or  rather  marched  to  the  affiftance  of  his 
younger  fon,  while-  the  eldeft  having  made  him- 
lelL  mafter  of  the  caftle  of  Bantam,  implored  the 
gliULnce  of  the  Dutch.  Our  good  allies  hereupon 
immediate y  lent  him  very  confiderable  reinforce- 
both  by  fea  and  land,  and  having  defeated 


the  father,  and  afterwards  depofed  the  fon  their  C  H  A  P. 
allie,  they  ufurped  the  government  of  the  place,  vi- 
feized  upon  the  goods  and  effects  of  the  Englilh, 
and  other  European  merchants,  and  expelled  them 
the  ifland,  keeping  poffefiion  of  the  Englilh  fet¬ 
tlement,  the  moft  confiderable  they  had  in  India, 
without  making  any  fatisfaCfion  for  the  merchan¬ 
dizes  they  feized,  or  reftoring  the  faClory  from 
that  day  to  this  ;  which  is  reprefented  by  their 
friends  in  England  as  a  trilling  injury,  not  worth 
our  demanding  fatisfaftion  for,  of  our  good 
friends  the  Dutch.  But  if  we  confider  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  place  upon  the  ftraights  of  Sunda,  by 
which  the  feas  of  China  and  India  have  a  commu¬ 
nication,  and  that  whoever  is  mafter  of  thefe 
ftraights,  and  thofe  of  Malacca,  (as  the  Dutch 
now  are)  have  it  in  their  power  to  reftrain  all 
nations  from  entring  the  Chinefian  feas,  or  hav¬ 
ing  any  intercourfe  with  the  Molucca’s  and  Banda 
ifiands,  of  more  value  for  their  fpices  than  all  the 
other  Indian  trade,  muft  acknowledge  that  a  more 
irreparable  damage  could  not  have  been  done  to 
Britain  :  though  had  this  been  the  only  ftratagem 
of  this  kind  praflifed  on  that  fide  of  the  world, 
we  might  poffibly  have  imputed  this  enterprize  to 
their  fears  of  the  King  of  Bantam,  as  is  pretended. 

But  it  has  been  the  conftant  pra&ice  of  the  Dutch, 
to  force  the  Princes  and  Governors  in  the  Indian 
ifiands,  either  to  enter  into  contracts  with  them 
not  to  fell  the  product  or  manufaifture  of  their  re- 
fpedtive  countries  to  any  but  themfelves ;  or  if 
they  refufe,  then  to  make  war  upon  them,  burn 
and  deftroy  their  countries,  and  maffacre  the  in¬ 
habitants.  At  other  times  we  find  them  blocking 
up  their  ports,  and  denying  entrance  to  any  ffiips 
but  their  own,  affuming  to  themfelves  the  empire 
of  the  Indian  feas,  and  all  the  ifiands  and  coun¬ 
tries,  that  lie  difperfed  in  them  ;  and  the  only 
reafon  they  fuffer  us  yet  to  trade  to  China  and 
fome  parts  of  India  is,  becaufe  very  little  advan¬ 
tage  can  accrue  to  Britain  from  the  trade  they 
have  left  us :  and  fhould  they  deprive  us  of  the 
whole,  they  might  awaken  the  moft  drowfy  and 
indolent  amongft  us  to  demand  fatisfaeftion  of  them 
in  Europe.  But  it  muft  certainly  render  us  defpi- 
cable  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  that  we  fuffer 
that  treacherous  and  encroaching  people  to  deprive 
us  entirely  of  the  fpices  of  the  Eaft,  without  fo 
much  as  attempting  the  recovery  of  them  ;  for  it 
is  thefe  alone  that  render  the  trade  of  the  Indies 
valuable.  Thefe  the  Dutch  exchange  for  other 
merchandizes  all  over  Afia  and  Europe,  and  have 
occafion  to  lay  out  little  treafure  in  purchafing  the 
produft  of  other  countries.  They  have  this  incon¬ 
ceivable  advantage  by  monopolizing  the  whole, 
that  they  fet  what  price  they  pleafe  upon  them, 
which, they  could  not  do  while  the  Englifh  had 
a  fhare  in  the  fpices  ;  this  induced  them  to  enter 
upon  thofe  feenes  of  cruelty  and  treachery  at  Am- 
boyna  and  Banda,  mentioned  in  the  former  vo¬ 
lume,  and  afterwards  upon  this  villainous  tranf- 
action  at  Bantam,  left  we  fhould  one  day  at¬ 
tempt  the  recovery  of  what  they  formerly  took 
from  us,  or  difcover  fome  other  country  where 
thefe  fpices  grow  ;  either  of  which  would  bring 
down  the  price,  and  put  us  upon  the  level  with 
them.  If  it  be  alledged,  as  it  often  is,  that  we 
muft  not  quarrel  with  the  Dutch  on  any  account 
whatever,  I  muft  fay  we  are  in  a  very  happy  fi- 
tuation  :  Do  we  indeed  Hand  in  as  much  need  of 
the  Dutch  as  they  formerly  did  of  us,  and  can 
no  longer  fubfift  without  their  prote&ion  ?  I 
Ihould  be  afiiamed  to  hear  any  Englifh  man  affirm 
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this ;  not  that  I  am  for  falling  out  with  them  or 
with  any  nation  whatever,  but  upon  the  laft  ne- 
ceffity.  At  the  fame  time,  I  cannot  for  my  life 
apprehend,  why  we  are  not  entitled  to  be  fairly 
dealt  with  by  the  Dutch.  Where  two  nations 
enter  into  an  alliance  or  confederacy,  it  is  pre¬ 
fumed  to  be  for  their  mutual  advantage,  and  not 
to  give  the  one  an  opportunity,  under  a  colour  of 
friendffiip,  of  plundering  the  other  of  all  they 
have.  In  partnerfhip,  where  one  fhall  lay  violent 
hands  on  what  belongs  to  the  other,  and  then 
reprefent  the  ill  confequences  of  quarrelling  with 
him,  would  not  the  world  look  upon  the  injured 
party  as  a  very  defpicable  animal,  not  to  aflert  his 
right  ?  Shall  a  man  be  efteemed  litigious,  becaufe 
he  refufes  to  part  with  his  own  and  his  family’s 
i'ubfiftence  ?  Or,  will  that  people  be  thought  un- 
reafonable  who  infift  upon  reftitution  from  a  faith- 
lefs  allie,  who  has  difpoflefifed  them  of  part  of 
their  territories  and  traffick  in  a  time  of  full  peace, 
and  this  in  an  hundred  inftances.  The  Englifh 
Eaft-India  company  upon  this  laft  inftance  of 
Dutch  treachery,  applied  themfelves  to  his  Bri- 
tannick  Majefty  for  redrels,  who  ordered  his  Mi- 
nifter  at  the  Hague  to  demand  fatisfadion  and  re¬ 
ftitution  o.f  the  fadory  at  Bantam  ;  which  the 
Dutch  indeed  promifed  from  time  to  time,  with¬ 
out  any  intention  of  performing  •,  at  leaft  never 
any  thing  was  done  in  it  from  that  day  to  this, 
for  which  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  account. 

The  French  continuing  their  encroachments  in 
the  Spaniffi  Netherlands  on  one  pretence  or  other, 
the  Spaniards,  in  hopes  of  being  fupported  by  the 
Germans  and  the  Dutch,  declared  war  againft 
them  in  the  year  1683  •,  but  being  unprovided  of 
men  and  money,,  they  loft  Courtray  and  Dix- 
mude  in  one  campaign,  and  Luxemburg  the  next, 
when  the  Dutch  marching  to  their  affiltance,  the 
French  King  was  content  to  grant  them  a  truce 
for  twenty  years,  which  was  ligned  the  15th  of 
Auguft  1684,  at  Ratifbon  ;  but  their  High  Migh- 
tinelfes  could  not  procure  any  fatisfadion  to  bO 
made  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  his  principality* 
which  the  Grand  Monarch  had  taken  pofleffion 
of,  as  is  above  related. 

Some  Englifh  Malecontents,  who  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  confpiracies  againft  King  Charles  II, 
of  whom  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  fon  to 
that  .Prince,  and  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  a  Scot, 
were  the  chief ;  being  fled  into  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  Majefty, 
concerted  meafures  with  their  friends  in  Britain, 
foon  after  King  James’s  acceffion  to  the  crown, 
to  raife  an  infurredion  •,  the  one  in  the  weft  of 
England,  and  the  other  in  Scotland,  and  bought 
up  great  quantities  of  arms  -and  ammunition  in 
Holland,  to  be  employed  in  that  fervice  ;  of  which 
the  King,  who  fucceeded  his  brother  in  the  throne 
on  the  fixth  of  February  1684-5,  having  intelli¬ 
gence,  required  the  States  to  deliver  them  up : 
whereupon  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  retired  to 
Bruftels ;  but  the  Marquis  de  Grana,  Governor 
of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands,  receiving  a  letter  from 
King  James,  intimating  that  the  Duke  was 
fomenting  a  rebellion  againft  him,  his  Grace  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  Spanifh  territories  •,  and  re¬ 
turning  into  Holland  again,  he  prepared,  with 
the  Earl  of  Argyle,  for  their  intended  expedition 
againft  Britain.  Dr  Burnet  acquaints  us,  that 
Argyle  having  met  with  a  rich  widow  at  Amfter- 
dam,  zealous  for  the  caufe,  ffie  furnifhed  him 
with  ten  thoufand  pounds,  with  which  he  bought 
arms  and  ammunition  for  the  enterprize,  and. 
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that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  would  have  em¬ 
barked  for  Scotland  with  him,  but  that  Argyle 
did  not  offer  him  the  command,  and  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  advifed  his  making  a  diVcrfion  in  England  * 
which  the  Lord  Grey,  Ferguson,  and  the 
Lady  Harriot  Went  wo  rth,  who  conftan  t- 
ly  attended  the  Duke,  were  very  zealous  for.  He 
adds,  that  in  point  of  confcience,  the  Duke  and 
this  Lady  looked  upon  their  cohabitation  to  be 
very  innocent,  his  Grace  having  been  married  to 
the  Duchefs  before  he  was  capable  of  making  a 
choice,  (though  he  was  above  the  age  of  conlent 
the  law  requires)  and  therefore  they  held  the 
marriage  with  the  Duchefs  was  void.  That  the 
Lady  Harriot  had  fo  pofieffed  him  with  her 
enthufiaftical  conceits,  that  they  fancied  their  liv¬ 
ing  together  was  approved  by  God.  The  Duke 
pawned  his  jewels  to  buy  arms  for  the  intended 
expedition,  which  were  pretended  to  be  fhipped 
for  Spain  :  but  the  Earl  of  Argyle  being  flrft 
ready,  embarked  the  fecond  of  May  1685,  and 
fetting  fail  the  fame  day  with  three  Ihips,  arrived 
on  the  fifth  of  the  fanle  month  at  the  ifles  of 
Orkney,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  fending 
his  Secretary  and  Surgeon  on  fhore,  they  were 
both  feized  by  the  inhabitants,  and  fent  to  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  Earl  therefore  meeting  with  fuch 
difcouragements  here,  fet  fail  again  tor  the  weft 
Highlands,  and  on  the  20th  landed  near  Dunftaf- 
nage,  a  ruinous  caftle  of  his  own,  where  he  left 
a  garrifon,  and  marched  afterwards  through  the 
counties  of  Argyle  and  Lorn,  inciting  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  join  him  :  but  all  the  men  he  could 
raife  did  not  amount  to  above  four  or  five  thou¬ 
fand,  with  whom  he  marched  to  the  ifle  of  Boot, 
and  encamped  *,  but  being  purfued  by  the  King’s 
troops,  they  fled  from  one  ifland  to  another,  leav¬ 
ing  their  fpare  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  caftle 
of  Ellengreg,  with  an  hundred  and  fifty  men  to 
defend  it *,  but  two  or  three  frnall  irigates  coming 
before  the  caftle  the  fame  day,  the  garrifon  fled, 
and  the  King’s  forces  took  pofleffion  of  the  place, 
where  they  found  five  thoufand  final!  arms,  five 
hundred  barrels  of  gun-powder,  and  the  reft  of 
the  rebels  ammunition.  Argyle  in  the  mean  time, 
marched  through  his  own  country  of  Argylefhire: 
towards  Glafgow,  being  clofely  purfued  by  the 
King’s  forces  ;  and  the  rebels  not  finding  them¬ 
felves  in  a  condition  to  make  head  againft  them, 
foon  after  difperfed  ;  and  Argyle  himlelf  running 
into  a  bog  up  to  the  neck,  was  knocked  down 
and  taken  prifoner  the  17th  of  June,  and  behead¬ 
ed  the  30th  of  the  fame  month  at  Edinburgh, 
ftanding  outlawed  for  high-trealon  on  a  former 
confpiracy  againft  the  government.  With  him 
was  taken  Rum  bald  the  maltfter,  who  propofed 
the  afiaffinating  the  late  King  Charles  II,  as 
he  came  by  his  houfe,  called  the  Rye-houfe,  in 
Hertfordfhire,  who  was  alfo  hanged  at  Edinburgh  ;■ 
and  thus  ended  this  ill -concerted  inlurredion  in 
Scotland. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  having  hired  a  man 
of  war  of  thirty-two  guns,  and  three  imall  vefiels 
in  Holland,  embarked  arms  for  five  thouiand  men 
upon  them  ;  of  which  the  Engliffi  Envoy  at  the 
Hague  having  notice,  prefled  the  States  to  ftop 
them  in  their  ports  :  and  one  of  the  imall  Vefiels 
was  adually  feized,  but  the  Duke  uied  fuch  dili¬ 
gence,  that  he  efcaped  out  of  the  Texel  with  the 
reft  on  the  24th  of  May.  The  States,  as  well  as 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  were  very  averfe  to  this 
expedition  of  the  Duke’s,  for  they  were  confcious 
if  it  fucceeded,  the  Prince  muft  never  exped  to 
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C  II  A  P  mount  the  throne  of  England  ;  therefore  King 
James  no  fooner  made  application  to  them  to 
^  knd  over  the  fix  Britifh  regiments  in  their  fervice, 
but  they  complied  with  him,  and  readily  offered 
to  enter  into  any  other  meafures  to  defeat  the 
Duke’s  defigns.  His  Grace  has  been  blamed  by 
fome  of  his  friends  for  entering  fo  precipitately 
on  this  enterprize,  but  as  Argyle  was  at  this 
time  making  a  diverfion  in  his  favour  in  Scotland, 
and  himfelf  and  his  friends  were  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  feized  in  Holland,  he  was  really  under  a  ne- 
celTity  of  embarking  as  he  did,  and  could  not  de¬ 
fer  it.  The  Duke  meeting  with  crofs  winds,  and 
a  tempeftuous  paffage,  was  longer  at  fea  than  he 
expected,  it  being  the  nth  of  June  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  port  of  Lyme  in  Dorfetfhire. 
He  went  on  fhore  with  his  fmall  body,  which  did 
not  amount  to  an  hundred  men,  the  fame  after¬ 
noon  •,  and  having  in  a  fhort  prayer  implored  the 
bleffing  of  heaven  on  his  undertaking,  he  fet  up 
his  ftandard  in  the  market-place  of  Lyme,  and 
ordered  a  long  declaration,  containing  the  reafons 
of  this  expedition,  to  be  read  to  the  people  ;  in 
which  he  charges  King  James  fthe  Duke  of 
York,  as  he  there  ftiles  himj  with  ufurpation  and 
tyranny  ;  with  aflaffinating  the  Earl  of  Effex,  and 
even  poifoning  his  brother,  the  late  King 
Charles ;  declaring  that  he  will  purfue  the  faid 
Duke  of  York  as  a  mortal  and  bloody  enemy,  and 
endeavour  as  well  with  his  own  hand  as  the  af- 
fiftance  of  Iris  friends,  to  have  juftice  executed  up¬ 
on  him  :  and  fo  exceeding  popular  was  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  at  this  time,  that  multitudes  of  the 
common  people  came  over  to  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  King  James  having  acquainted  the  houfes 
of  Parliament  with  the  Duke’s  being  landed  at 
Lyme,  they  attended  his  Majefly  with  an  addrefs, 
promifing  to  ftand  by  him  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  and  immediately  pafled  a  bill  of  attain¬ 
der  of  high-treafon  againft  the  Duke,  defiring 
his  Majefty  -would  fet  a  reward  of  five  thoufand 
pounds  upon  his  head.  From  Lyme  the  Duke 
marched  to  Taunton-Dean  in  Somerfetfhire,  hav¬ 
ing  increafed  his  army  to  five  or  fix  thoufand 
men  ;  and  here  he  took  upon  him  the  title  of 
King,  and  was  folemnly  proclaimed.  On  the 
2  ift  of  June,  he  advanced  to  Bridgewater,  the 
militia  conftantly  retiring  before  him,  and  fome 
of  them  deferting  over  to  him,  which  made  their 
officers  cautious  of  engaging,  finding  them  more 
inclined  to  the  Duke  than  to  the  King  *,  but  his 
Majefty  fending  down  a  body  of  regular  troops 
againft  the  rebels,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Feversham  and  the  Lord  Churchill, 
this  foon  altered  the  cafe,  and  the  Duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  received  a  total  defeat  at  Sedgmore,  near 
Bridgewater,  on  the  fixth  of  July  1685;  the 
Lord  Gray,  who  commanded  his  horfe,  being 
taken  prifoner  the  next  day,  and  on  the  eighth, 
the  Duke  himfelf  was  found  in  a  ditch  covered 
with  fern,  in  a  very  abject  condition,  and  being 
brought  prifoner  to  London,  was  beheaded  on 
the  fifteenth  of  the  fame  month.  But  to  return  to 
Holland. 

Steps  to-  The  Englifh  Envoy  at  the  Hague  prefented 
wards  the  memorial  after  memorial  to  the  States  upon  the 
Orange^  ai^air  °f  Bantam  to  very  little  purpofe,  he  demand- 
expedition  ah°,  ^at  Dr  Burnet,  and  fome  others,  who 
to  Eng-  had  been  convicted  of  a  confpiracy  againft  his  Ma- 
jefty  might  be  delivered  up  j  but  as  the  Dutch 
were  now  concerting  meafures  to  incite  an  infur- 
reftion  in  Britain  thcmfelves,  and  the  Doftor  was 
made  ufe  of  by  them  as  an  inftrument  to  effedt  it, 


their  compliance  was  not  to  be  expedted  in  this 
particular,  any  more  than  the-  fending  back  the 
fix  Britifh  regiments  in  the  fervice  of  the  Scates, 
which  that  Minifter  alfo  demanded  ;  for  this  had 
been  to  defeat  their  grand  defign.  And  it  muft 
be  confefied,  that  the  meafures  King  James  had 
taken  ever  fince  the  defeat  of  Monmouth  to  render 
his  fubjedts  malecontents,  had  given  the  Dutch 
but  too  much  caufe  to  promife  themfelves  fuccefs 
upon  an  invafion  of  Britain  :  for  he  had  intro¬ 
duced  Popifh  officers  into  civil  and  military  em¬ 
ployments  in  all  the  three  kingdoms,  and  claimed 
and  aftually  exercifed  a  power  of  difpenfing  with 
the  laws.  He  fet  up  an  ecclefiaftical  commilfion, 
profecuting  the  clergy  and  univerfities  in  an  un¬ 
precedented  manner,  difplaced  many  Proteftant 
officers  in  the  army,  and  fupplied  their  rooms  with 
Irifh  Papifts ;  and  according  to  fome,  was  entirely 
governed  by  Jefuitical  councils :  but  I  take  the 
Jeluits  to  be  a  more  fubtle  generation  than  to  have 
put  the  King  upon  fuch  meafures  as  muft  in¬ 
fallibly  ruin  both  themfelves  and  him.  There  is 
much  more  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  was  put  up¬ 
on  doing  many  things  by  falfe  friends  in  his  coun¬ 
cils,  on  purpofe  to  render  him  odious  to  his  peo¬ 
ple  i  for  it  may  be  demonftrated  at  this  day,  that 
fome  who  had  the  greateft  influence  on  his  coun¬ 
cils,  kept  a  conftant  correfpondence  with  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  his  bigottry  for  his  religion  fo  blinded 
him,  that  he  did  not  fufficiently  animadvert  on 
their  conduct,  though  he  had  repeated  intimations 
of  their  treacherous  practices :  even  the  birth  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  the  King’s  friends 
looked  upon  to  be  of  vaft  advantage  to  his  caufe, 
by  the  reports  which  were  induftrioufly  fpread  of 
his  being  lpurious,  was  made  inftrumental  to  his 
ruin.  The  Prince  of  Orange  indeed  fent  over  a 
Minifter  to  compliment  the  King  on  his  birth, 
and  ordered  the  fame  prayers  to  be  ufed  in  his 
chapel  at  the  Hague  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  as 
were  ufed  in  the  churches  in  England  ;  but  ftill 
it  was  fuggefted  by  the  friends  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  that  this  was  a  cheat  put  upon  him  by 
the  Jefuits,  in  order  to  exclude  the  Princefs  Royal 
his  confort  from  the  throne.  The  common  peo¬ 
ple  of  England,  who  were  terrified  with  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  Popery  and  Slavery  breaking  in  up¬ 
on  them,  made  no  difficulty  in  crediting  the  ftory 
of  the  Prince’s  illegitimacy,  and  the  Dutch  had 
more  reafons  than  one  to  promote  the  belief  of 
it.  While  King  James  remained  upon  the 
throne,  they  had  fufficient  reafon  to  believe  he 
would  infift  upon  a  fhare  in  the  Indian  trade,  and 
a  reftoration  of  the  iflands  and  factories  they  had 
taken  from  us:  that  both  the  Englifh  and  French 
would  endeavour  to  reduce  their  naval  force,  and 
reftrain  that  infolent  State  within  due  bounds. 
Whereas  if  they  could  give  a  King  to  Britain, 
and,  according  to  their  own  exprefiion,  take  us 
out  of  the  hands  of  France,  they  had  reafon  to 
believe  the  Englifh  would  be  made  fubfervient  to 
all  their  defigns  •,  that  they  fhould  hear  no  more 
of  their  encroachments  on  the  Britifh  trade:  on 
the  contrary,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  fhould 
be  at  the  head  of  the  Englifh  forces,  they  might 
reft  allured  he  would  defend  their  frontiers  againft 
France,  and  perhaps  enlarge  them  at  the  expence 
of  other  nations.  And  there  appeared  to  be  but 
little  hazard  or  difficulty  in  bringing  about  a  Re¬ 
volution  in  Britain  ;  for  the  miniftry  there  had 
put  King  James  upon  doing  fo  many  illegal  and 
unpopular  things,  with  an  intention  of  ruining 
him-,  that  his  fubjefts  were  in  general  become 
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CHAP,  malecontents,  and  even  the  foldiers  and  Teamen  in 
^  his  pay  ready  to  defert  on  the  firft  appearance  of 
a  competitor  :  the  very  Prime  Minifter  and  others 
of  the  council,  many  of  the  Bilhops,  the  Nobi¬ 
lity  and  Gentry,  the  Generals  and  Admirals  had 
joined  in  an  invitation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
to  fecure  them  againft  Popery  and  Slavery  •,  info- 
much,  that  if  the  Prince  had  the  leaft  fpark  of 
ambition  in  him,  which  his  friends  fay  he  did  not 
want,  fa  favourable  an  opportunity  of  placing 
.  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Proteftant  intereft,  and 
of  a  much  more  extenfive  confederacy,  was  not 
to  be  refilled.  For  the  Emperor,  and  raoft  of  the 
German  Princes,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Spain,  and 
even  the  Pope  himfelf,  were  ready  to  fupport  him 
in  his  intended  enterprize,  under  an  apprehenfion 
that  if  England  fhould  unite  it’s  forces -with 
France,  the  reft  of  the  powers  of  Europe  would 
foon  lie  at  the  mercy  of  Lewis  XIV.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  therefore,  and  the  States  hav¬ 
ing  all  imaginable  encouragement  to  attempt  a 
Revolution  in  England,  ordered  a  fleet  of  fifty  fail 
of  men  of  war,  and  five  hundred  tranfports,  to 
be  prepared  with  all  expedition,  fele&ing  fourteen 
or  fifteen  thoufand  of  their  bell  troops  to  be  em¬ 
barked  on  board  the  fleet,  whole  places  were  fup- 
plied  by  others  from  Sweden,  left  the  French 
King  Ihould  attack  the  Netherlands  in  their  ab- 
fence.  Of  thefe  preparations  King  James  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  from  Mr  Skelton,  his  Mi¬ 
nifter  at  the  Hague,  and  from  the  French  King, 
alluring  him  that  this  armament  was  intended  a- 
gainft  England  •,  but  the  Minifters  in  the  Englifh 
Court,  who  had  the  greateft  influence  over  that 
Prince,  and  actually  maintained  a  correfpondence 
with  his  enemies,  lulled  him  afleep,  and  made 
him  negledt  the  proper  means  for  his  defence,  till 
every  thing  was  ready  for  the  defcent.  The  French 
King,  apprehending  of  what  confequence  the  de- 
pofing  of  his  allie,  the  King  of  England,  might 
be  to  his  ambitious  defigns,  propofed  the  fending 
over  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  men  to  his  affi- 
ftance*,  which  King  James’s  treacherous  mini¬ 
fters  had  the  addrefs  to  prevail  with  him  to  refufe. 
Then  his  moll  Chriftian  Majefty  threatened  the 
Dutch,  that  if  any  attempt  was  made  upon  his 
allie  the  King  of  England,  he  would  look  upon 
it  as  done  to  himfelf,  and  immediately  invade 
their  frontiers ;  but  the  confederacy  againft  him 
was  fo  great,  and  the  bringing  Britain  into  it  of 
that  importance,  that  his  threats  were  flighted, 
and  only  ferved  to  make  his  enemies  more  in- 
duftrious  in  their  preparations. 

King  James  being  at  length  convinced  of  his 
miftake,  and  finding  he  had  been  betrayed  and 
flattered  into  meafures  the  moll  oppofite  to  his 
intereft,  hoped  to  retrieve  the  affections  and  efteem 
of  his  fubjeCts,  by  undoing  all  that  he  had  done 
for  two  or  three  years  pall.  Accordingly  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  Bilhops  and 
Univerfities,  by  reftoring  to  them  their  authority 
-and  privileges.  He  reftored  alfo  the  charters  of 
London,  and  other  corporations  which  had  been 
taken  from  them,  dilplaced  many  of  the  Popilh 
officers  and  magiftrates  he  had  introduced,  and 
difgraced  the  minifter,  by  whofe  advice  he  had 
been  principally  governed  and  precipitated  into 
thofe  fatal  meafures. 

The  In  the  mean  time  the  Prince  of  Orange  pro- 

Prince  of  ceeded  to  embark  his  forces,  and  publifhed  a  de- 
emharks  c^arat‘on’  dated  the  tenth  of  0<5tober  1688,  N.  S. 
his  forces,  wherein  he  charges  King  James  with  male-ad- 
miniftration  in  all  the  inftances  above-cited,  and 


with  impofing  a  pretended  Prince  upon  the  na-  C  H  A  P. 
tion  :  Affuring  them,  that  this  expedition  was  in- 
tended  only  to  procure  a  free  Parliament,  to  '  ^  J 

whom  he  fhould  refer  the  enquiry  into  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  ;  to  reftore 
the  conftitution  of  the  government  to  it’s  antient 
legal  flate,  and  fecure  the  people  againft  Popery 
and  arbitrary  power. 

The  States  alfo  publifhed  their  reafons  for  aflift- 
ing  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  a  fleet  and  army  j 
wherein  having  taken  notice  of  the  invitation 
given  him  by  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry  of 
the  kingdom,  they  declare  the  apprehenfions  they 
had  of  the  French  King,  if  King  James  fnould 
rejider  himfelf  abfolute,  and  join  his  forces  with 
his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty;  fuggefting  that  no¬ 
thing  lefs  than  the  abfolute  ruin  of  their  Hare 
would  probably  be  the  confequence  of  it :  for  both 
Kings,  either  for  reafons  of  ftate,  or  out  of  an 
averfion  to  their  religion,  would  probably  endea¬ 
vour  to  fubdue  their  country  ;  which  this  expedi¬ 
tion  therefore  was  intended  to  defeat.  From 
whence,  and  what  has  been  already  obferved  on 
this  head,  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  their  own  pre- 
fervation  and  intereft  which  put  them  upon  this 
invafion,  more  than  any  regard  to  their  good 
friends  on  this  fide  the  water ;  though  for  fome 
years  after  the  Revolution,  it  was  thought  impof- 
fible  ever  to  pay  that  immenfe  debt  of  gratitude 
we  owed  to  thefe  our  high  and  mighty  deliverers. 

But  to  proceed ;  the  Prince  having  affembled  a 
fleet  of  fifty  men  of  war  of  the  line,  twenty-five 
frigates,  as  many  fire-fhips,  and  between  four  and 
five  hundred  tranfports,  on  which  he  embarked 
ten  thoufand  foot  and  four  thoufand  horfe,  fet  fail 
from  the  Briel  the  nineteenth  of  Oftober  ;  being 
accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  the  Lord  Vifcount 
Mordant,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  the  Lord 
Wiltshire,  the  Lord  Pawlet,  the  Lord 
Elan,  fon  to  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  the  Lord 
Dun bl  a  in,  fon  of  the  Earl  of  Danby,  Admiral 
H  erbert,  Colonel  Sidney,  Mr  Russel,  Sir 
Rowland  Gwyn,  the  infamous  Ferguson, 
and  Dr  Burnet.  The  Prince  himfelf  was  on 
board  a  frigate  of  thirty  guns,  with  fome  few  of¬ 
ficers  and  intimate  friends  of  the  Dutch  nation, 
and  took  his  ftation  in  the  centre  of  the  fleet  du¬ 
ring  the  voyage.  The  flag  he  carried  at  the  top- 
maft-head  had  the  arms  of  the  Prince  and  Princefs 
wrought  in  it  with  thefe  words,  viz.  The  Proteftant 
Religion  and  Liberties  of  England.  The  fleet  had 
not  been  many  hours  at  fea  before  there  arofe  a 
terrible  ftorm,  which  drove  them  back  to  Hel- 
voetfluys,  but  without  any  confiderable  lofs. 

On  the  firft  of  November  the  Dutch  fleet  put 
to  fea  again,  and  flood  to  the  northward,  the 
original  defign,  *tis  faid,  being  to  have  landed  irt 
Yorkfhire  ;  but  the  wind  coming  about  eafterly, 
it  was  afterwards  determined  to  fail  for  the  chan¬ 
nel,  and  on  the  third  of  the  fame  month  they 
paft  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  where 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  lay  at  anchor  with  the 
Englifh  fleet.  The  fourth,  the  Prince  was  driven  The 
by  a  ftrong  gale  beyond  Torbay,  the  place  where  Dutch 
he  defigned  to  have  landed  ;  but  the  wind  fluffing 
to  the  weft  on  a  fudden,  they  were  foon  after  01  a' 
brought  into  the  bay ;  and  the  next  day,  the 
fifth  of  November,  1 688,  they  landed  moft  of 
their  troops. 

But  it  is  very  natural  to  enquire  here,  what 
was  become  of  that  gallant  army  and  fleet  which 
King  James  had  raifed  and  fitted  out  to  prevent 
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a  defcent,  that  the  Prince,  of  Orange  met  with 
no  oppofvion  at  fea,  or  at  his.  landing  ?  It  has 
been  intimated  already,  that  the., military  men. 
were  not  lei's  difgufted  than  other'  people,  by 
breaking  many  Proteflant  officers,  and  fupplying 
their  rooms  with  Englifh  or  Irilh  Papifts  ;  which 
difguft  Johnson,  and  home  other  pamphleteers, 
had  heightened,  by  expofing  the  adminiftration. 
A.  declaration  alfo  was  publillied  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  wherein  he  addreffes  himfelf  to  the  army, 
and  tells  them,  he  was  come  to  refcue  them  from 
Popery  and  Slavery,  and  hopes  they  would  not  be 
made  inftruments  of  enflaving  the  nation,  and 
ruining  the  Proteflant  religion  ;  for  when  that 
was  done,  they  mull  expedt  to  'be  cafhiered,  as 
the  Englifh  officers  and  foldiers  in  Ireland  had 
been,  and  many  Proteflant  officers  in  England, 
for  adhering  to  the  conflitution  and  religion  efta- 
bliflied  :  That  they  mufl  not  flatter  themfelves  to 
be  better  ufed  in  the  end,  and  therefore  invites 
them  to  join  his  forces,  promifing  rewards  to  thofe 
who  fhouid  come:  over  to  him. 

A  letter  from  Admiral  Herbert  alfo  was 
printed  and  difperfed  in  the  Englifh  fleet;  wherein 
he  reprefents  the  ruin  that  attended  them  and 
their  families,  if  they  delayed  to  ioin  the  Prince 
of  Orange  ;  and  how  infamous  they  would  appear 
to  poflerity,  i|"  by  their  means  the  Proteflant  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  liberties  of  their  country  fhouid  be 
deflroyed.  That  he  was  well  allured  the  bell  part 
of  the  army,  as  well  as  the  nation,  were  in  the 
Prince’s  interefl,  and  exhorts  them  to  be  before¬ 
hand  with  the  army,  in  affifling  an  enterprize 
which  was  undertaken  to  fecure  all  that  was  va¬ 
luable  to  them. 

King  James  was  not  backward  in  his  naval 
preparations  to  defeat  the  defigns  of  the  Dutch  ; 
for  we  find  him  in  June  1688,  difpatching  his 
cruifers  to  obferve  the  motions  of  their  fleet ;  and 
not  long  after  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Roger  Strickland,  put 
to  fea  to  intercept  their  paffage,  if  they  fhouid 
come  our,  or  at  leafl  to  follow  them  and  prevent 
their  difembarking  any  troops,  whether  they  bent 
their  courfe  northward,  weflward,  or  into  the 
Thames  mouth ;  for  the  King  had  no  manner  of 
intelligence  for  what  part  of  England  they  were 
defigned  ;  and  it  feems  probable  their  own  Com¬ 
manders  were  not  determined  what  courfe  to  fleer, 
till  they  found  how  the  winds  would  favour  them. 
The  King  feems  mofl  apprehenfive  of  their  land¬ 
ing  in  the  north,  by  his  marching  a  body  of  his 
troops  that  way,  and  leaving  the  weft  in  a  manner 
deflitute  of  Forces.  The  firfl  of  Odtober  follow¬ 
ing,  the  Englifh  fleet  being  increafed  to  three- 
fcore  fail,  cf  which  thirty-eight  were  of  the  line 
of  battle,  the  Lord  Dartmouth  was  appointed 
Admiral.  The  King,  in  his  written  inftrucftions 
to  that  Lord,  acquaints  him,  that  he  had  un¬ 
doubted  advice,  that  a  great  and  fudden  invafion 
from  Holland  was  intended,  and  that  therefore 
he  fhouid  haflen  the  equipping  out  fuch  fhips  as 
were  not  come  to  the  appointed  rendezvous,  and 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  to  the  Englifh  coafls,  and  their  making  a 
defcent.  The  Englifh  fleet  being  at  the  Gunfleet 
(in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames)  at  this  time, 
a.  council  of  war  was  held,  and  by  a  great  majo- 
rity,  it  was  refolved  to  continue  there ;  though 
ibtne  were  of  opinion  it  was  more  advifable  to 
proceed  to  the  coaft  of  Holland,  and  there  attend 
the  coming  out  of  the  Dutch  fleet:  which  lafl 
propofal,  fays  my  author.  Secretary  Burchet, 
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certainly  Carried  great  weight,  Had  there  hen  a  C 
real  defign  of  obftrudling  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his 
paffage  to  England.  But  inflead  of  that,  matters 
were  fo  concerted  and  agreed  among  the  flag- 
officers  and  commanders,  who  had  frequently 
private  meetings,  that  had  the  Admiral  come 
fairly  up  with  .the  Dutch,  it  would  not  have  been 
in  his  power  to  have  done  much  againll  them  : 
while  they  were  bufied  in  thele  cabals,  the  Dutch 
fleet  pafled  by  the  Gunfleet  in  fight  of  them.  And 
fince  the  Commanders  were  thus  affe&ed,  it  is  no 
great  matter  whether  the  florm  which  Mr  Bur¬ 
chet  mentions,  or  their  own  inclinations,  pre¬ 
vented  their  weighing  anchor,  and  failing  in  pur- 
fuit  of  the  Dutch  ;  they  would  have  left  their  an¬ 
chors  behind  them,  ’tis  prefumed,  if  they  had 
been  very  zealous  for  the  lervice..  There  is  little 
heed  to  be  given  to  what  fome  officers  alledge  as- 
an  excufe  for  deferring  their  Prince,  that  the  winds 
upon  all  occafions  favoured  the  Dutch,  and  were 
contrary  to  the  Englifh.  Nor  does  there  feem  to 
be  any  thing  very  miraculous  in  the  cafe,  not- 
withflanding  Dr  Burn  et’s  opinion  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  that  people  who  were  refolved  not  to  fight* 
fhouid  feldom  meet,  and  if  they  did,  fhouid  part 
without  flriking  a  flroke ;  but  heaven  is  ever 
dragged  in  to  favour  what  we  delire  fhouid  fuc- 
ceed  ;  this  having  been  found  one  of  the  mofl  ef¬ 
fectual  flratagems  to  wheedle  the  vulgat  in  all 
ages.  But  to  proceed  in  Mr  Burch  et’s  ac¬ 
count  of  this  tranfa&ion  :  So  foon,  fays  he,  as  the 
Englifh  fleet  could  purchafe  their  anchors,  they 
put  to  fea,  and  bent  their  courfe  weflward  ;  and 
coming  in  a  few  days  off  of  Torbay,  the  Dutch 
fhips  were  there  difeovered.  We  had  not  viewed 
them  long,  e’er  a  florm  arofe,  and  forced  us  out 
of  the  channel ;  but  returning  in  a  little  time,  we 
gave  the  Dutch  an  opportunity  of  feeing  what  our 
flrength  might  have  enabled  us  to  do.  Had  our 
inclinations  been  to  treat  them  as  enemies.  (From 
whence  it  is  evident,  it  was  want  of  inclination, 
and  not  the  want  of  favourable  winds,  that  pre¬ 
vented  their  falling  upon  the  Dutch  at  this  time, 
as  it  is  extremely  probable  therefore  it  was  be¬ 
fore,  when  they  pretended  they  could  not  get  up 
their  anchors  at  the  Gunfleet.)  But  the  Prince: 
being  landed,  fays  Mr  Burchet,  and  all  things 
favouring  his  defigns,  the  Admiral  failed  with  his 
fleet  to  the  Downs ;  where  feveral  officers  known, 
or  at  leafl  fufpected,  to  be  Roman  Catholicks,  being 
difmiffed  from  their  employments,  an  humble  ad- 
drefs  was  prefented  from  the  reft:  to  his  Highnefs 
the  Prince.  After  confidering  which  account,  I. 
believe  few  people  at  this  day  will  be  of  opinion, 
that  heaven  need  have  been  at  the  expence  of  a 
miracle,  to  prevent  the  Englifh  fleet’s  falling  upon 
the  Dutch. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  being  landed,  proceeded 
no  lefs  profperoufly  on  fhore  than  he  had  done  at 
fea;  for  he  advanced  on  the  eighth  of  November 
to  Exeter  without  oppofltion,  and  made  his  entry 
into  that  city  in  a  triumphant  manner  ;  but  the 
people  did  not  feem  at  firfl  very  forward  in  coming 
in  to  him,  having  been  terrified  not  long  before 
with  the  executions  that  followed  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth’s  rebellion.  Here  therefore  the  Prince 
thought  fit  to  make  a  halt,  till  he  was  better  in¬ 
formed  how  the  country  flood  affcCted  ;  and  he 
was  in  fuch  fufpenfe  at  this  time,  that  it  was 
once  debated,  whether  he  fhouid  not  re-imbark 
his  troops,  and  return  to  Holland.  But  a  few 
days  mightily  altered  the  face  of  his  affairs  ;  for 
on  the  fifteenth  of  November  great  numbers  of 
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C  HA  P.  gentry  of  the  neighbouring  counties  came  in,  and 
j  offered  their  affiftance  to  the  Prince  •,  among 
whom  were  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Portman,  Sir  Francis  War,  &c. 
who  propofed  the  entring  into  an  affociation  for 
their  mutual  defence,  and  an  inftrument  was 
drawn  up  accordingly  ;  wherein  they  promife  to 
the  Prince,  and  to  each  other,  to  maintain  the 
caufe  they  were  engaged  in,  and  never  to  feparate, 
till  their  religion  and  liberties  were  fecured  to  them 
in  a  free  Parliament.  And  if  their  enemies  fhould 
attempt  any  thing  againft  the  life  of  the  Prince, 
they  folemnly  engage  to  purfue  them,  and  all  they 
found  in  arms  againft  them,  with  the  utmoft  fe- 
verity  of  a  juft  revenge  •,  which  being  figned  by  all 
the  nobility  and  gentry  about  the  Prince,  was  fent 
to  Oxford  and  other  parts  of  England,  where  it 
was  figned  by  many  more.  In  the  mean  time  fe- 
veral  others  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  joined  the 
Prince  at  Exeter,  particularly  the  Lord  Col¬ 
chester,  fon  to  the  Earl  Rivers,  an  officer 
of  the  life-guards,  and  fome  private  troopers  of 
that  body,  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  Mr  Russel, 
and  others ;  and  loon  after  the  Lord  Cornbury, 
fon  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  a  Colonel  of  dra¬ 
goons  lying  at  Salifbury,  who  pretending  orders 
from  the  King  to  diflodge  the  enemy  from  an  ad¬ 
vanced  poll,  brought  over  his  own  regiment,  and 
great  part  of  the  regiments  of  horfe  of  Berwick, 
St  Albans,  and  Fenwick,  and  at  the  fame  time 
there  were  infurreftions  in  the  Prince’s  favour  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

King  James,  obferving  how  the  Prince’s 
troops  every  day  increafed  by  the  defection  of  his 
own,  which  he  apprehended  could  only  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  his  appearing  at  the  head  of  them,  and 
entring  upon  immediate  adtion,  went  down  to 
Salifbury  ;  but  to  his  great  furprize,  fome  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  army  defired  the  Earl  of 
Feverfham,  their  General,  to  acquaint  his  Ma- 
jefty,  that  though  they  were  ready  to  fpill  the  laft 
drop  of  their  blood  for  him  on  any  other  occafion, 
they  could  not  in  confcience  ferve  againft  the 
Prince,  who  was  come  over  with  no  other  defign 
than  to  procure  the  calling  of  a  free  parliament, 
for  the  fecurity  of  their  religion  and  liberties. 
And  the  next  day  the  Lord  Churchill,  who 
commanded  a  brigade,  and  was  the  King’s  prin¬ 
cipal  favourite,  and  confequently  the  laft  man 
whofe  fidelity  he  could  have  fufpedted,  went  over 
to  the  Prince,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  and  many  of  his  officers  and  fol- 
diers  which  ferved  under  him.  And  now  the  King 
being  entirely  convinced  there  was  no  confiding 
in  his  troops,  thought  fit  to  return  towards  Lon- 
i  don,  being  deferted  on  the  way  thither  by  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
and  others  of  the  firft  quality,  who  left  him  at 
Andover :  and  arriving  at  Whitehall  the  twenty- 
fixth  of  November,  he  found  the  Princefs  Anne 
of  Denmark  alfo  had  privately  retired  from  thence 
the  night  before  ;  which  fo  affedted  him,  ’tis  faid, 
that  in  the  anguilh  of  his  foul,  he  cried  out  on 
entring  his  apartment,  God  help  me,  my  own  chil¬ 
dren  have  forfaken  me  ! 

In  this  diftrefs  hisMajefty  fummoned  the  Lords 
fpiritual  and  temporal,  which  were  about  town 
to  attend  him,  and  give  him  their  advice  *,  who 
unanimoufly  agreed.  That  confidering  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  kingdom,  it  would  be  advifable  for 
his  Majefty  to  grant  a  general  pardon  to  all  who 
had  joined  the  Prince  before  or  fince  his  landing; 
and  that  he  would  depute  fome  Lords  to  treat 
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and  bringing  matters  to  an  accommodation  :  and 
laftly,  to  quiet  his  people’s  fears,  would  imme¬ 
diately  turn  all  Roman  Catholick  Officers  and 
Magiftrates  out  of  their  employments.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  a  proclamation  was  i filled  the  30th  of 
November,  for  the  Parliament  to  affemble  the 
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15th  of  January  following,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Flalifax,  the  Earl  of  Rochefter,  and  the  Lord 
Godolphin,  were  appointed  Commiffioners  to  treat 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  As  to  the  turning 
out  the  Roman  Catholicks,  his  Majefty  declared 
he  would  leave  that  alfo  to  the  Parliament.  The 
Commiffioners  fet  out  from  London  to  attend  the 
Prince  the  fecond  of  December,  the  Earl  of  Cla¬ 
rendon  having  deferted  his  Majefty  the  day  be¬ 
fore.  On  the  fixth  of  December  the  King  re¬ 
ceived  an  exprefs  from  the  Commiffioners,  ac¬ 
quainting  him  that  they  were  to  meet  the  Prince 
that  night  at  Amefbury  ;  but  the  next  day  there 
arrived  a  fecond  exprefs,  to  acquaint  him  that  the 
Prince  would  meet  them  at  Hungerford,  and  had 
fent  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Oxford  to  them 
to  defire  their  propofals  in  writing  :  which  anfwer 
was  not  only  looked  upon  as  dilatory  and  evafive, 
but  to  exprefs  a  contempt  of  his  Majefty  ;  and  the 
rather,  becaufe  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  pro- 
fefled  enemy  of  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  the  King’s 
principal  commifiioner,  was  fent  with  it.  But 
however  that  was,  the  Commiffioners  on  the 
eighth  of  December  delivered  to  the  Prince  their 
propofals  in  writing ;  wherein  they  obferved,  that 
as  all  the  caufes  of  complaint  enumerated  by  the 
Prince  leemed  to  be  referred  to  a  free  Parliament, 
the  King  had  actually  iflfued  a  proclamation  for 
their  meeting,  and  they  were  come  to  adjuft  all 
matters  necefiary  to  the  freedom  of  eleftions,  and 
the  fecurity  of  their  fitting. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  the  Prince  required,  1.  That 
all  Papifts,  and  unqualified  perfons,  ffiould  be  dif- 
armed  and  removed  from  all  employments.  2. 
That  all  proclamations  againft  him  and  his  adhe¬ 
rents  fhould  be  recalled.  3.  That  the  Tower  of 
London  and  Tilbury- Fort  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  city.  4.  That  if  his  Majefty  remained  at 
London  during  the  fitting  of  Parliament,  his 
Highnefs  might  be  there  alfo  with  an  equal  num- 
of  troops ;  or  whatever  diftance  the  King  thought 
fit  to  be,  his  Highnefs  might  be  at  the  fame  di¬ 
ftance.  5.  That  the  armies  be  thirty  miles  from 
London,  and  no  other  forces  admitted  into  the 
kingdom  :  and  for  prevention  of  the  French  land¬ 
ing,  that  Portfmouth  be  put  into  fuch  hands  as 
fhould  be  agreed  between  his  Majefty  and  the 
Prince.  And  laftly,  that  part  of  the  publick  re¬ 
venue  be  afiigned  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  Prince’s 
troops. 

With  thefe  conditions  his  Majefty  did  not  at 
firft  feem  to  be  diffatisfied  ;  but  the  Popifh  party 
about  him,  ’tis  Laid,  dreading  nothing  more  than 
the  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  concluding  that 
their  religion  at  leaft  mult  be  given  up,  and  fome 
of  them  facrificed  to  atone  for  paft  mifearriages  ; 
and  the  King  himfelf  apprehending  that  fuch  li¬ 
mitations  would  be  put  upon  the  prerogative,  and 
his  power  fo  reftrained,  that  he  fhould  be  little 
more  than  a  cypher  in  the  government ;  but 
chiefly  relying  on  the  affiftance  of  the  French 
King  to  reftore  him  to  his  dominions,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  retire  into  France,  and  wait  for  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity,  when  he  might  return  again  with 
honour.  And  it  was  fuppofed,  that  the  Prince  alfo 
had  fome  good  Proteftants  about  his  Majefty,  who 
1 1  X  encouraged 
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encouraged  him  in  thefe  fentiments,  and  terrified 
him  with  imaginary  plots  againft  his  life,  be¬ 
lieving  they  fhould  be  belt  able  to  accomplifh  the 
fcheme  they  had  laid  in  his  abfence.  But  whatever 
were  the  motives,  in  the  night  between  the  ninth 
and  tenth  of  December,  the  King  fent  away  his 
Queen  and  fon,  an  infant  of  fix  months  old,  who 
landed  fafely  at  Calais  the  next  day  ;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  night  the  King  took  water  at  Whitehall,  in 
order  to  embark  for  that  kingdom,  leaving  a  letter 
directed  to  his  General,  the  Earl  of  Feverfham  ; 
wherein  he  tells  him,  that  if  he  could  have  relied 
on  his  troops,  he  would  have  had  one  blow  for  it, 
but  though  there  were  many  brave  men  amongft 
them,  he  had  been  advifed  by  the  General  him- 
felf,  and  feveral  other  officers,  that  it  was  no  way 
advifable  to  adventure  himfelf  at  their  head,  or 
fight  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  them  •,  therefore 
he  could  only  now  thank  thofe  who  had  been 
loyal  and  faithful  to  him,  and  hoped  they  would 
flill  retain  their  fidelity,  though  he  did  not  expedt 
they  fhould  expofe  themfelves  at  this  juncture,  but 
hoped  they  would  keep  themfelves  free  from  afto- 
ciations,  and  fuch  pernicious  fnares.  Before  his 
Majefly  took  water,  ’tis  faid,  he  ordered  the  writs 
which  were  ififaed  for  calling  a  parliament  to  be 
recalled,  and  in  his  paffage  crofs  the  Thames, 
threw  the  broad  feal  into  the  river ;  which  his  ad- 
verfaries  afterwards  made  an  evidence  of  his  abdi* 
cating-the  government. 

Upon  the  King’s  withdrawing  himfelf,  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  army  who  were  about  town  met  at 
Whitehall,  and  fent  an  exprefs  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  acquaint  him  with  it ;  alluring  his 
Highnefs,  that  they  would  affift  the  Lord-Mayor 
in  keeping  the  city  quiet  till  his  arrival  there.  At 
the  lame  time  the  Lords  fpiritual  and  temporal, 
to  the  number  of  thirty,  which  were  about  the 
city,  affembled  at  Guildhall,  among  whom  was 
the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  •,  and  having  fent 
for  the  Lord-Mayor  and  Aldermen,  drew  up  a 
declaration  ;  wherein  reciting  that  his  Majefly  had 
withdrawn  himfelf,  as  they  apprehended,  in  order 
to  depart  the  kingdom,  they  unanimoufly  refolved 
to  apply  themfelves  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
to  affift  his  Highnefs  in  the  obtaining  a  free  Par¬ 
liament,  wherein  their  laws,  liberties,  and  proper¬ 
ties,  might  be  fecured  ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
they  would  endeavour  to  preferve  the  peace  and 
fecurity  of  thofe  great  cities  of  London  and  Weft- 
minfter,  by  difarming  all  Papifts  about  the  fame; 
which  declaration  being  figned  by  all  the  Lords 
prefent,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Lord  Vifcount 
Weymouth,  the  Bifhop  of  Ely,  and  the  Lord 
Colepeper,  were  appointed  to  attend  his  High¬ 
nefs  with  it;  and  to  acquaint  him  that  they  had 
taken  the  keys  from  Colonel  Skelton,  Lieute¬ 
nant  of  the  Tower,  and  given  the  command  of 
it  to  the  Lord  Lucas,  which  the  Prince  approved. 

The  city  of  London  alfo  addrefied  the  Prince, 
defiring  his  protection,  and  that  he  would  repair 
thither:  and  another  addrefs  of  the  fame  purport 
was  prefented  him  by  the  lieutenancy.  And  not- 
withftanding  the  militia  were  under  arms,  the 
mob  rofe  and  demolifhed  the  mafs-houfes,  plun¬ 
dering  the  houfes  of  fome  perfons  of  quality  of  the 
Popifh  religion,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Spanifh 
and  Florentine  A mbafladors,  where  many  wealthy 
Roman  Catholicks  had  lodged  their  beft  effects, 
and  where  the  confecrated  plate  and  utenfils  be¬ 
longing  to  the  royal  chapels  were  depofited,  as  in 
places  of  fecurity,  and  what  the  mob  could  not 
ciirry  away  they  burnt ;  neither  were  they  much 


interrupted  in  thefe  riotous  practices,  either  by  the  C  H  A  P. 
militia  or  civil  magiftrates,  who  were  molt  of 
them  fecretly  pleafed  to  fee  them  exercife  their 
fury  againft  the  Papifts,  from  whom  they  were 
apprehenfive  of  a  treatment  of  the  like  nature  but 
a  little  before.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Jefferies 
alfo  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  mob,  and  was  in 
danger  of  being  pulled  to  pieces,  but  was  fecured 
by  the  militia,  and  carried  to  the  Tower  at  his 
own  requeft,  as  a  place  where  he  might  be  moft 
fecure  from  the  infults  of  the  people,  who  were 
fufficiently  enraged  againft  him,  as  one  of  the 
principal  inftruments  in  their  late  oppreftions. 

The  Earl  of  Feverfham  in  the  mean  time  hav¬ 
ing  received  his  Majefty’s  letter  at  Uxbridge, 

(where  he  lay  with  part  of  the  army,  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  his  Majefty’s  coming  down  thither)  hav¬ 
ing  drawn  out  the  troops,  read  the  letter  at  the 
head  of  them,  and  afterwards  difbanded  the  army, 
which  contributed  to  the  diftraCtions  of  the  times 
the  foldiers  being  deftitute  of  all  means  of  fub- 
fiftence,  and  forced  to  commit  fome  irregularities. 

The  next  day  happened  that  univerfal  alarm  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  which  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Iri/h  Fright ;  when  it  was  given  out  that  the 
Papifts  and  Irifh  regiments  were  burning  and  de- 
ftroying  the  whole  country.  And  as  this  report 
was  fpread  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  at  the  fame 
inftant,  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  ftratagem  of 
the  Prince’s  Generals,  to  create  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  the  greater  abhorrence  of  the  late  ad- 
miniftration  ;  as  was  a  former  account  of  the  Pa¬ 
pifts  preparing  faws,  fpits,  grid-irons,  and  other 
inftruments  of  cruelty,  in  order  to  begin  a  perfe- 
cution  againft  the  Proteftants,  that  fhould  equal 
any  of  thofe  in  the  primitive  times.  Thofe  fiClions, 
how  incredible  foever,  wrought  wonderfully  upon 
the  common  people,  and  even  among  thofe  who 
would  be  efteemed  fomething  above  the  vulgar, 
and  ferved  to  eftablifh  the  Prince’s  intereft,  and  to 
beget  in  the  people  the  utmoft  deteftation  of  the 
late  King  and  his  Minifters. 

In  the  mean  time  his  Majefty,  by  contrary  winds,  King 
or  fome  other  crofs  accident,  was  detained  upon  JAME9 
the  coaft  of  Kent  near  Feverfham,  when  the  fea-  p°p‘rac 
men  and  fifhermen  thereabouts  taking  the  liberty 
to  fearch  all  veflels  that  paffed  that  way  for  Popifh 
priefts,  as  they  pretended,  pillaged  the  paffengers 
of  what  they  had  ;  and  happening  to  feize  the 
veffel  the  King  was  in,  ufed  him  a  little  roughly 
before  they  knew  him,  taking  from  him  four  hun¬ 
dred  guineas,  with  fome  valuable  feals  and  jewels  : 
but  a  conftable  of  the  place  at  length  difcovering 
it  was  his  Majefty,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  begged 
his  pardon  for  the  rudenels  of  the  mob,  command¬ 
ing  them  to  return  what  they  had  taken  ;  but  the 
King  diftributed  the  gold  amongft  them,  and  kept 
only  the  feals  and  jewels.  From  hence  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  was  carried  to  an  inn  in  the  town,  and  fend¬ 
ing  for  the  Earl  of  Winchelfea,  who  was  at  his 
feat  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  prevailed  upon  the 
King  not  to  leave  the  nation,  but  to  return  to 
London;  and  the  Privy- Council  alfo  hearing 
where  he  was,  fent  fome  of  their  number  to  at¬ 
tend  him,  and  invite  him  to  Whitehall.  His 
Majefty  thereupon  fet  out  from  Feverfham  on  the 
fixteenth  of  December,  and  arrived  at  London  the 
fame  night,  with  his  guards  and  ufual  fplendour, 
being  welcomed  thither  by  the  loud  acclamations 
of  the  people,  who  made  bonfires,  rung  their 
bells,  and  illuminated  the  ftreers,  as  if  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  had  returned  from  fome  glorious  expedition  ; 
which  appeared  to  be  no  fmall  mortification 
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CH  A  P.  to  the  Prince  of  Orange*  who  did  not  expedt  to 
VI-  have  feen  any  thing  of  this  kind,  after  the  intel¬ 
ligence  he  had  received  of  his  Majefty’s  being  em¬ 
barked  for  France  :  and  it  is  evident  this  occur¬ 
rence  did  a  little  ruffle  the  hero’s  temper,  and 
induce  him  to  forget  the  refpedt  due  to  fo  near  a 
relation  and  a  crowned  head  *,  for  the  King  fend¬ 
ing  the  Earl  of  Feverfham  to  the  Prince,  kindly 
to  invite  him  to  come  to  St  James’s  palace,  that 
they  might  personally  confer  together  of  the  means 
for  redreffing  the  publick  grievances,  his  Fligh- 
nefs,  inftead  of  returning  any  anfwer,  made  the 
Earl  of  Feverfham  prifoner,  and  Signed  a  kind  of 
an  order,  requiring  King  James  to  remove  out 
of  his  palace  of  Whitehall  the  feventeeth  indant, 
to  a  houfe  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Lauderdale’s  at  Ham, 
and  commanded  the  Dutch  guards  to  take  poffefflon 
of  the  polls  about  Whitehall  that  night  by  force,  if 
the  King’s  guards  did  not  quit  them  voluntarily. 
King  James  hereupon  fent  for  Count  Solmes, 
who  commanded  that  detachment  of  the  Dutch 
troops,  who  were  ordered  to  take  poffeffion  of 
Whitehall,  and  earneftly  defired  him  to  let  him 
have  his  own  guards  that  night ;  but  the  Count 
anfwering  he  had  pofitive  orders  to  take  the  polls 
at  that  time,  the  King  bid  him  do  as  he  was  com¬ 
manded,  and  the  Englifh  guards  thereupon  re¬ 
tired.  The  Dutch  having  thus  taken  poffeffion 
of  Whitehall,  three  Englifh  Lords  from  the  Prince 
intruded  into  the  King’s  apartment  a  little  after 
midnight,  when  he  was  in  bed,  and  Shewed  him 
the  Prince’s  order  above-mentioned  for  his  leaving 
his  palace,  and  removing  to  Ham,  defiring  he 
would  be  gone  early  in  the  morning,  that  he 
might  not  meet  the  Prince  in  his  way  to  London, 
whither  he  was  to  come  that  day  :  with  which  his 
Majefty  anfwered  he  would  comply,  but  defired 
he  might  rather  go  to  Rochefler  than  Ham,  to 
which  the  Prince  confented  •,  but  would  not  fuffer 
him  to  have  his  own  guards  or  coaches  to  carry 
him  by  land,  but  compelled  him,  tho’  the  King 
urged  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  and  his  ill  date  of 
health,  to  go  by  water  to  Gravefend.  And  now, 
fays  one  of  our  reverend  Englifh  hiflorians,  the 
Prince  having  a  clear  flage,  took  this  favourable 
opportunity  of  making  his  firfl  appearance  in  Lon¬ 
don,  (the  fame  day  the  King  was  driven  from 
his  palace)  where  he  received  the  congratulations 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  who  but  two  days  before  had  expreffed  no 
lefs  joy  at  the  arrival  of  his  competitor  King 
James.  The  mob  alfo,  while  their  betters  were 
complimenting  the  Prince,  and  offering  him  the 
adminiflration,  plundered  the  houfes  of  the  Pa- 
pifls,  not  Sparing  thofe  of  the  nobility  and  foreign 
minifters. 

The  King  having  been  ufed  in  that  imperious 
manner  by  the  Prince  and  his  adherents  at  his  re¬ 
turn  to  London,  and  finding  by  their  refufing  to 
treat  with  him,  that  he  was  no  more  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  Sovereign  Prince,  was  apprehenfive 
that  the  next  flep  would  be  imprisonment  at 
leafl,  which  his  prefent  condition  Seemed  to  bor¬ 
der  upon,  being  put  under  a  guard  of  foreigners  •, 
he  took  the  opportunity  therefore  of  a  dark  night, 
and  went  on  board  a  Ship  provided  for  him  in  the 
river,  on  the  twenty-third  of  December,  early 
in  the  morning,  and  was  Soon  after  landed  in 
France,  to  the  unfpeakable  joy  of  the  Prince’s 
party,  as  well  as  his  own. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  mean  time  having 
affembled  about  Sixty  Lords,  who  Sat  in  their 
own  houfe,  and  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  Com¬ 
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moners,  who  were  members  in  the  reign  of  King  CHAP. 
Charles  II,  with  the  Aldermen  of  London,  Vl- 
and  part  of  the  Common- Council,  who  fit  in  the 
Lower-Houfe  •,  he  defired  their  advice  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  conjundlure,  and  particularly  as  to  the  calling 
of  a  Parliament :  whereupon  they  advifed  his  High- 
nefs  to  Send  his  letters  to  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  to  the  Several  counties,  univerfi- 
ties,  cities,  boroughs,  and  cinque- ports  of  the 
kingdom.  The  letters  for  the  counties  to  be  di- 
reded  to  the  Coroners  of  the  refpeflive  counties, 
and  in  default  of  the  Coroners  to  the  refpc&ive 
Clerks  of  the  peace  ;  the  letters  for  the  univer¬ 
sities  to  be  directed  to  the  Vice-chancellors  •,  and 
the  letters  to  the  corporations  to  be  directed  to 
the  chief  magiftrate  in  each  •,  containing  direc¬ 
tions  for  chufing  members  to  reprefent  them  in 
parliament :  notice  of  which  elections  to  be  pub- 
liflied  in  the  churches,  and  the  laid  Parliament  to 
meet  at  Wedminfter  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1688-9. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  alfo  having  affembled  as 
many  of  the*  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry  as  were 
about  London,  made  a  Speech  to  them  much  of 
the  fame  purport  with  that  he  made  to  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  viz.  That  the  only 
reafon  that  induced  him  to  undergo  So  great  an 
undertaking  was,  that  he  Saw  the  lav/s  and  liber¬ 
ties  of  theie  kingdoms  over-turned,  and  the  Pro- 
tellant  religion  in  imminent  danger,  and  defired 
their  advice  in  this  conjuncture.  Whereupon  the 
affembly,  having  chofen  Duke  Hamilton  their 
Prefident,  addreffed  his  Highnefs,  thanking  him 
for  this  generous  undertaking  to  prefer've  their 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  and  defired  he  would 
take  upon  him  the  adminiflration  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  difpofvl  of  the  publick  revenue, 
and  call  a  Parliament  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  the 
fourteenth  of  March.  But  the  Prefbyterians  in 
Scotland  had  been  before-hand  with  the  Lords, 
and  taking  the  government  into  their  hands,  if  it 
may  be  called  a  government,  which  confided 
chiefly  in  plundering  all  that  differed  from  them 
in  opinion,  not  only  Papifls,  but  the  Bifhops, 

Clergy,  and  people  of  the  then  edablifhed  Church.. 

King  James,  apprehending  from  the  deps  that 
were  taken  in  England,  that  there  was  a  defign 
to  depofe  him,  wrote  letters  to  the  Lords  and 
others  of  his  privy-council  ;  wherein  he  defires 
them  to  obServe,  that  he  had  taken  away  all 
cauSes,  and  even  pretences  of  difcontent,  and  re- 
dreffed  all  thofe  grievances  that  were  Set  forth  as 
the  occafion  of  the  invafion  :  That  the  Prince  not- 
withdanding  had  laid  a  redraint  upon  his  perfon, 
and  rendred  it  impoffible  to  have  a  free  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  confining  him  ;  for  as  it  was  abfurd  to 
call  that  a  free  Parliament,  where  a  force  was 
put  upon  either  of  the  Houfes,  it  was  much  more 
So  where  the  Sovereign,  by  whofe  authority  they 
meet  and  fit,  and  from  whofe  affent  all  their  acls 
receive  their  life  and  fandlion,  is  under  actual 
confinement :  That  the  Senfe  of  the  indignities 
he  had  Suffered,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  further 
attempts  from  thofe  who  had  already  endeavoured 
to  murther  his  reputation,  by  luggeding  he  had 
impofed  a  Prince  of  Wales  upon  the  kingdom  ; 
and  the  consideration  of  his  royal  father's  maxim, 

That  there  was  little  difiance  between  the  prifons  and 
the  graves  of  Princes  •,  had  induced  him  to  free 
himfelf  from  that  unjud  confinement,  as  well  for 
the  Security  of  his  perlon,  as  to  put  himfelf  in  a 
capacity  of  contributing  to  the  peace  and  Settle¬ 
ment  of  his  kingdoms  and  that  no  provocation 
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C  H  A  P.  of  his  fubjefts,  or  any  other  confideration  fhould 
VI-  prevail  with  him  to  make  the  leaft  ftep  contrary 
to  the  true  intereft  of  the  nation  ;  which  he  re¬ 
quired  the  Privy-Council  to  make  known  to  the 
Lords,  the  city  of  London,  and  the  reft  of  his 
fubjefts,  and  that  he  defired  nothing  more  than 
a  free  Parliament,  ^-wherein  their  religion,  liber¬ 
ties,  and  properties,  might  be  fecured.  He  defired 
their  advice  therefore  concerning  his  return  to 
his  people  for  the  accomplifhment  of  thefe  ends. 
This  letter  was  printed  and  difperfed  about  Lon¬ 
don,  but  no  notice  being  taken  of  it  by  the 
Privy-Council,  upon  the  aflembling  of  the  Con¬ 
vention-Parliament,  King  James  wrote  another 
directed  to  the  Lords  and  Commons:  wherein  he 
acquaints  them.  That  nothing  Ihould  be  wanting 
on  his  part  for  the  redreffing  of  former  errors,  or 
fecuring  the  Proteftant  religion,  or  the  property 
of  the  fubjeft ;  defiring  to  refer  the  whole  to  a 
Parliament  legally  called,  freely  elefted,  and  held 
without  reftraint :  That  he  fhould  extend  his 
mercy  even  to  thofe  who  betrayed  him,  fome  few 
excepted,  refolving  by  an  ad  of  oblivion  to  cover 
all  paft  faults.  This  letter  was  prefented  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Houfeof  Lords  the  Marquis  of 
Halifax  by  the  Lord  Prefton,  and  a  copy  of  it 
was  alfo  given  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons  ; 
but  neither  the  one  or  the  other  was  opened,  and 
very  little  notice  taken  of  them. 

In  the  convention,  though  it  was  generally 
agreed  to  provide  againft  the  return  of  King 
James,  and  his  being  admitted  any  more  to  the 
adminiftration  of  the  government;  yet  various 
were  the  opinions  on  whom  the  government  Ihould 
devolve  at  this  canjundure.  One  fet  of  men  in¬ 
filled,  That  King  James  having  deferted  the 
kingdom,  and  appointed  no  perfon  to  adminifter 
the  government  in  his  abfence,  this  amounted  in 
law  to  a  demife,  and  the  next  heir  ought  to  fuc- 
ceed  as  if  he  was  dead.  Another  party  were  of 
opinion.  That  King  James  having  broken  the 
original  contrad  between  King  and  People,  by 
violating  the  fundamental  laws,  and  abdicating 
the  government,  the  throne  was  thereby  become 
vacant,  the  government  diflolved,  and  the  people 
were  impowered  by  the  law  of  nature  to  fill  the 
throne,  or  to  fet  up  any  other  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  they  faw  fit.  A  third  fort  held,  That 
King  James  having  embraced  a  falfe  religion, 
which  obliged  him  to  deftroy  thofe  fubjeds  he 
ought  to  proted,  the  cafe  was  the  fame  as  if  the 
King  was  under  any  natural  incapacity,  as  phrenzy 
or  doating  old  age  ;  and  that  then  the  next  in  blood, 
according  to  the  Englilh  conftitution,  ought  to 
aflame  the  adminiftration  of  the  government  in 
the  room  of  the  difabled  Prince  (but  in  his  name) 
during  his  life,  or  fo  long  as  fuch  incapacity  re¬ 
mained. 

The  Lords  upon  the  queftion  refolved,  that  the 
throne  was  not  vacant,  becaufe  by  the  laws  of 
England  the  throne  is  always  full ;  that  on  a  de¬ 
mife  of  the  former  King,  the  throne  is  immediately 
filled  by  the  Succeffor. 

The  Commons  infifted  there  could  be  no  de¬ 
mife  while  the  King  was  living,  but  that  the  King 
by  his  male-adminiftration  had  forfeited  the  crown 
for  himfelf  and  his  pofterity  ;  and  therefore,  That 
the  throne  was  vacant ,  and  the  people  empowered 
to  make  a  new  eledion. 

I  fhall  not  pretend  to  fay  here,  which  of  thefe 
opinions  had  molt  law  or  reafon  to  fupport  it ; 
but  after  a  long  debate  on  this  fubjed  between 
the  two  houfes,  they  were  given  to  underftand. 


that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  determined  to  haveC  H  A  p. 
the  adminiftration  of  the  government  lodged  folely  ^ 
in  himfelf,  exclufive  of  his  Princefs,  or  he  would 
return  to  Holland  again,  and  leave  the  people  to 
fhift  for  themfelves :  which  put  the  two  Houfes  Tf-e 
into  fuch  a  confirmation,  that  on  the  13th  of  Fe-  ^nnC£and 
bruary  1688-9,  they  declared  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cefs  of  Orange  to  be  King  and  Queen  of  England  decided 
during  their  lives,  and  the  life  of  the  longer  liver  King  and 
of  them  ;  but.  That  the  foie  exercife  of  the  Regal  Qyeen- 
Power  be  only  in  and  executed  by  the  faid  Prince  of 
Orange ,  in  the  names  of  the  faid  Prince  and  Prin-* 
cefs  during  their  joint  lives,  remainder  after  their 
deceafe  to  the  heirs  of  the  Princefs,  and  for  default 
of  fuch  ifiue  to  the  Princefs  Anne  of  Denmark, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  and  for  default  of  fuch 
ifliie  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  faid  Prince  of 
Orange.  And  the  Prince,  in  purfuance  of  this 
declaration,  took  upon  him  the  regal  titles  and 
authority.  But  the  following  Bifhops,  notwith- 
ftanding  they  had  agreed  in  committing  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  government  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  on  King  James’s  withdrawing  himfelf, 
thought  fit  to  refufe  taking  the  oaths  to  King 
William,  viz.  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  Bifhops  of  Gloucefter,  Ely,  Norwich, 

Bath  and  Wells,  and  Peterborough.  And  about 
the  middle  of  March,  the  royal  Scots  regiment  of 
horfe  quartered  at  Abingdon,  and  great  part  of 
Dunbarton’s  regiment  declared  for  King 
James,  and  marched  towards  Scotland:  but  a 
detachment  of  Dutch  troops  being  fent  after  them, 
they  were  brought  back  prifoners  to  London. 

The  Diftenters  having  wheedled  themfelves  in¬ 
to  the  good  graces  of  King  William  about 
this  time,  he  propofed  to  the  Convention,  that 
they  might  be  admitted  into  places  of  truft  and 
profit,  and  the  oaths  altered  for  their  fatisfaftion  ; 
but  the  two  Houfes  did  not  think  fit  to  comply 
with  the  motion.  On  the  eleventh  of  April,  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  were  crowned  at 
Weftminfter  by  the  Bifhop  of  London,  Dr  Bur¬ 
net  preaching  the  coronation-fermon  ;  and  the 
fame  day  they  were  proclaimed  King  and  Queen 
at  Edinburgh,  the  convention  there  having  before 
declared  the  throne  vacant,  according  to  the  pre¬ 
cedent  England  had  fet  them.  But  it  was  fome 
months  before  King  William  was  fo  univer- 
fally  acknowledged  in  Scotland  as  in  England  :  for 
the  Duke  of  Gordon  having  poffefied  himfelf  of 
Edinburgh- caftle,  did  not  furrender  it  till  the 
thirteenth  of  June;  and  on  the  fixteenth  of  July 
a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Lord  Dundee,  / 
General  for  King  James  in  Scotland,  and  Ge¬ 
neral  Mack,  ay,  wherein  Mack  ay  was  routed  ; 
but  Du n  d  e  e  happening  to  be  killed  in  the  aftion, 
the  intereft  of  King  James  declined  in  that  king¬ 
dom,  and  his  friends  never  appeared  in  a  confi- 
derable  body  afterwards.  On  the  twenty-fecond 
of  the  fame  month  an  aft  pafifed  in  Scotland  for 
abolifhing  epifcopacy  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ireland  being  generally  in 
the  intereft  of  King  James,  he  was  convoyed 
thither  by  a  fquadron  of  French  men  of  war,  and 
landed  there  with  five  thoufand  troops  of  that  na¬ 
tion  :  foon  after  which  he  caufed  Londonderry  to 
be  invefted,  and  aflembled  the  Parliament  of  that 
kingdom,  which  met  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April 
1689,  and  attainted  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the 
Archbifhops,  feven  Bifhops,  and  many  of  the  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry  of  Ireland.  But  King  Wil¬ 
liam  having  found  means  to  relieve  London¬ 
derry  by  fea,  King  James’s  forces  were  obliged 
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^  lo  rails  the  fiege.  On  the  twelfth  of  July,  Duke 
Schomberg  was  detached  from  England  with  a 
body  of  ten  thoufand  forces  to  fupport  King  W  i  l- 
liam’s  intereft  in  Ireland  ;  but  the  bloody-flux 
reigning  in  the  Englifh  army  this  campaign,  they 
did  not  enter  upon  any  considerable  action. 

The  year  following,  anno  1690,  King  Wil¬ 
liam  tranfported  an  army  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  thoufand  men  into  Ireland,  commanded  by 
himfelf  in  perfon,  and  fought  King  James,  his 
father-in-law,  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  on  the 
firffc  of  July,  obtaining  a  compleat  victory  over 
the  old  King.  For  the  greateft  part  of  his  army 
confifting  of  new-raifed  Irifh  regiments,  not  half 
armed,  they  were  foon  forced  to  give  way  to  the 
veteran  bodies  of  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Englifh, 
of  which  King  William’s  army  was  compofed. 
The  French  and  Swifs  however  in  King  James’s 
army,  made  a  regular  retreat,  and  the  King  find¬ 
ing  it  impofiible  to  maintain  his  ground  after  this 
defeat,  retired  into  France  ;  whereupon  his  fon 
advanced  to  Dublin,  making  a  kind  of  triumphant 
entry  into  that  city  on  the  third  of  July.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  French  fleet  had  defeated  the 
Englifli  and  Dutch,  commanded  by  the  Lord  Tor- 
rington  (formerly  Admiral  Herbert)  off  of 
Beachy-head,  and  the  French  rode  triumphant  on 
our  coafts,  making  a  defcent  with  fome  few  forces 
they  had  on  board,  and  burning  Tinmouth,  put 
the  kingdom  into  a  very  great  confternation. 
King  William  however  went  on  fuccefsfully  in 
Ireland,  and  made  himlelf  mafter  of  Waterford, 
and  other  places  •,  but  fitting  down  before  Lime¬ 
rick,  was  forced  to  raife  the  fiege,  his  heavy  can¬ 
non  being  rendred  ufelefs  as  they  were  coming  to 
Limerick  by  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  com¬ 
manded  by  Sarsfield,  who  defeated  their  con¬ 
voy,  and  deftroyed  the  carriages  and  ammunition  : 
whereupon  King  William  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land.  The  following  year,  anno  1691,  his  Ge¬ 
nerals  gave  the  enemy  another  defeat  at  Aghrim  ; 
after  which  Limerick  was  taken,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  reduced  under  his  power. 

Having  feen  King  William  in  the  peaceable 
poflfefiion  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  it 
is  time  to  return  to  Holland,  and  obferve  the  face 
of  affairs  on  that  fide  the  water.  The  French 
King  had  threatened  the  Dutch,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved  already,  to  attack  their  frontiers,  if  they 
made  any  attempt  againfl  England  •,  he  was  ex- 
afperated  alfo  againfl:  them  for  taking  part  with 
Prince  Clem  ent  of  Bavaria,  who  flood  candi¬ 
date  for  the  bifhoprick  of  Cologne  againfl  his  crea¬ 
ture,  Cardinal  Furstenburg  j  it  was  expelled 
therefore,  that  he  would  have  fallen  upon  the 
Dutch  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  forces,  to  have 
diverted  the  Prince  of  Orange  from  his  Britifh 
expedition :  but  infiead  of  this,  the  Dauphin 
marched  with  the  flower  of  the  French  army  into 
Germany,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Philipf- 
burg.  Worms,  Spiers,  Mayence,- and  other  places 
on  that  fide.  As  to  the  Dutch,  they  contented 
themfelves  with  barely  declaring  war  againfl  them, 
on  the  26th  of  November  1688,  N.  S.  but 
marched  no  troops  towards  their  frontiers ;  though 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  at  that  time  actually 
landed  in  England.  In  the  year  1689,  the  French 
made  dreadful  ravages  in  the  Palatinate,  deftroy- 
ing  the  cities  of  Heidelberg,  Manheim,  Franken- 
dal,  and  all  the  places  which  had  efcaped  them 
the  preceding  year.  The  Imperialifts,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  from  them  the  cities  of  Mayence, 
Keyferwaert,  Rhineberg,  and  Bon.  Upon  the 
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^  -i»t 

of  Great  Britain,  the  States  lent  a  folemn  embaffy  _  J  ~  , 
to  compliment  him  upon  the  occafion,  and.  to  con¬ 
cert  meafures  with  him  to  oppofe  the  French, 
againfl  whom  war  had  been  proclaimed  at  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  feventh  of  May  1689,  by  the  Englifli; 
as  it  was  between  the  French  and  Spaniards,  much 
about  the  fame  time.  And  on  the  15th  of  Au- 
guft  1689,  happened  a  fmart  engagement  near 
Walcourt  in  Flanders,  between  the  confederates 
commanded  by  Prince  Waldeck,  and  the  French 
commanded  by  the  Marfhal  D’Humieres  ;  but 
it  proved  a  drawn  battle.  In  the  fame  month  the  Six  hun- 
Englifh  Parliament  palled  an  a<5t  for  the  payment  choU"' 
of  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  the  States,  for  pouncjs 
the  charges  of  King  Willi  am’s  expedition  to  paid  the 
England.  Dutch,  for 

The  French  made  their  greateft  effort  in  Flan-  ^char- 
ders  in  the  year  1690,  and  gained  a  vi&ory  over  fheirex- 
the  confederates  in  the  plains  of  Fleury,  on  the  peditioa 
firft  of  July,  taking  fix  thoufand  prifoners,  and  t0  Eng- 
all  their  cannon.  The  fame  year  the  Duke  of  Sa-  laIU*- 
voy  came  into  the  confederacy,  and  a  grand  con- 
grefs  being  held  at  the  Hague  between  all  the.  Mi¬ 
ni  fters  of  the  allies  in  January  1690-91,  King 
William  went  over  thither  to  affift  at  it. 

Wherein  they  came  to  thefe  refolutions,  and  fo-  Terms  of 
lemnly  engaged,  1.  That  they  would  never  make  Grand 
peace  with  Lewis  XIV,  until  he  had  made  re-  gai‘^cea* 
paration  to  the  Holy  See  for  all  injuries  and  en-  France, 
croachments  upon  it :  nor  till  he  had  annulled  anno 
and  made  void  all  his  infamous  proceedings  againfl:  l^90'91'' 
the  prefent  Pope  Innocent  XI.  2.  Nor  till 
he  had  reftored  to  every  one  of  the  allies  all  he 
had  taken  from  them  fince  the  peace  of  Mun- 
fter.  3.  Nor  till  he  had  reftored  to  the  Prote- 
ftants  of  France  all  their  poffeflions  and  goods, 
and  granted  them  an  entire  liberty  of  confcienCe. 

Nor  till  the  Eftates  of  .France  were  eftablifhed  in 
their  antient  rights  ;  fo  that  the  clergy,  the  no¬ 
bility,  and  third  eftate,  might  enjoy  their  law¬ 
ful  privileges.  Nor  till  the  King  of  France  fhould 
confent  to  call  together  his  faid  three  Eftates 
whenever  any  fupply  was  to  be  raifed,  without 
whofe  confent  he  fhould  not  levy  money  upon  any 
pretence  whatfoever.  Nor  till  he  fhould  confent 
to  reftore  to  the  parliaments  of  that  kingdom,  and 
the  reft  of  his  fubjebls,  all  their  juft  rights.  And, 
in  conclufion,  the  fubjebls  of  Fiance  were  invited 
to  join  the  confederates  in  this  undertaking,  for 
reftoring  them  to  their  rights  and  liberties ;  and 
ruin  and  devaftation  was  threatened  to  all  that  op- 
pofed  them. 

At  this  famous  congrefs,  there  were  prefent  ma¬ 
ny  fovereign  Princes  befides  King  William; 
as  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Eleblor  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  the  Duke  of  Lunenburg- Zell,  the  Duke  of 
Brunfwick-Wolfembuttle,  the  Landgrave  of  Heffe- 
Caffel,  the  Prince  of  Wirtemburg;  the  two  Princes 
of  Anfpach,  the  Duke  of  Cologne,  the  Duke  of 
Holftein,  the  Rhinegrave,-  and  a  multitude  of 
other  German  Princes  ;  with  the  Minifters  of  the 
Emperor,  Savoy,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  Saxo¬ 
ny,  Bavaria,  Brandenburgh,  Treves,  Mentz,  Co¬ 
logne,  Munfter,  Lunenburgh,  Heffe-Caffel,  Brunf¬ 
wick-Wolfembuttle,  Hanover,  the  Elector  Pala¬ 
tine,  Poland,  Holftein-Gottorp,  Liege,  and  Ham¬ 
burgh. 

Notwithftanding  this  numerous  confederacy, 
the  French  were  mailers  of  the  field  in  Flanders  Mens 
almoft  every  campaign  during  the  war.  They  taken  by- 
fat  down  before  Mons  ihthe  beginning  of  the  year  ^ 

1691,  and  compelled  that  ftrong  fortrefs  to  fur-  <Jcnic6' 
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render  on  the  firft:  of  April,  O.  S.  King  Wil¬ 
liam  indeed  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  con¬ 
federate  army,  giving  out  that  he  would  relieve 
the  place;  but  finding  it  imprafticable,  returned 
to  the  Hague.  The  lame  campaign  the  French 
took  Halle,  and  falling  upon  the  rear  of  the  con¬ 
federate  army  afterwards,  as  they  were  decamp¬ 
ing  from  Lens,  put  them  into  Some  confufion  at 
firft ;  but  the  confederates  made  good  their  retreat, 
with  the  lofs  only  of  a  thoufand  men: 

The  French  opened  the  campaign  of  1692  with 
the  fiege  of  Namur,  which  King  William  not 
finding  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  relieve,  the  town 
furrendered  on  the  fifth  of  June,  after  a  fiege  of 
three  weeks,  and  the  caftle,  on  the  20th  of  July 
following,  being  one  of  the  ftrongeft  fortrefles  in 
the  Low  Countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eng- 
lifh  and  Dutch  fleets  under  the  command  of  the 
Admirals  Russel  and  Allemond,  gained  a  fig- 
nal  vi£tory  over  the  French,  near  La  Hogue,  on 
the  19th  of  May,  this  year,  burning  and  deftroy- 
ing  one  and  twenty  capital  men  of  war,  and  a- 
mong  the  reft  the  French  Admiral,  the  Rifing 
Sun,  which  was  run  on  fhore  and  burnt  on  the 
French  coaft,  in  fight  of  the  French  army,  that 
was  intended  to  have  made  a  defcent  in  England, 
if  their  fleet  had  met  with  fuccefs  at  fea.  How 
the  French  came  to  bear  down  fo  boldly  on  the 
Englifh  fleet,  as  they  did,  when  their  own  con¬ 
fided  but  of  fixty  fail,  and  the  confederates  of 
eighty  at  leaft,  ftill  remains  a  myftery  ;  though 
fome,  who  would  not  be  thought  ignorant  of  the 
motives  of  any  adbion,  relate,  that  the  French  King 
apprehending  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fleets  could 
not  be  joined  fo  foon,  gave  Admiral  Tourville 
exprefs  orders  to  fight  as  foon  as  he  difcovered  the 
enemy.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  they  had  an 
afiurance  of  Admiral  Carter’s  fquadron  com¬ 
ing  over  to  them  ;  but  the  Admiral  behaved 
himfelf  with  that  gallantry  as  perfectly  cleared 
him  from  any  fufpicion,  and  loft  his  life  in  the 
adtion. 

Still  the  French  were  victorious  in  Flanders  ; 
for  King  William  attacking  Marfhal  Luxem¬ 
burg  in  his  camp  near  Steinkirk,  was  forced  to 
retreat  with  the  lofs  of  many  thoufands  of  brave 
officers  and  foldiers ;  which  difgrace  was  afcribed 
to  Count  Solmes,  the  Dutch  General,  who  did 
not  in  time  fupport  the  Englifh  in  their  firft  attack. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  campaign,  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  fourteen  thoufand  Englifh  for  the 
confederate  army  landed  at  Oftend  and  Newport, 
and  poflefled  themfelves  of  Furnes  and  Dixmude. 
The  following  campaign  of  1693,  was  opened  by 
the  fiege  of  Huy,  which  furrendered  to  the  French 
on  the  eighth  of  July,  after  a  fiege  of  five  days ; 
which  King  William  expedting  fhould  have 
lafted  mucf^  longer,  had  detached  the  Duke  of 
Wirtemburg,  with  part  of  the  confederate  army, 
to  raife  contributions  within  the  French  lines  ; 
when  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  oi  the  Separation  of  the  confederate  army,  fell 
upon  King  William  on  the  19th  of  July,  near 
Landen,  and  obtained  a  compleat  vidtory  :  after 
which  he  laid  fiege  to  Charleroy,  and  took  it  on 
the  firft  of  Odtober.  The  fame  unfortunate  cam¬ 
paign,  Marfhal  Catinat  defeated  the  confe¬ 
derate  army  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  near  Turin,  where  Duke  Schomberg, 
who  commanded  the  Englifh  forces,  was  mortally 
wounded  and  taken  prifoner.  This  was  the  firft 
battle  where  the  foot  charged  with  bayonets  at 
the  end  of  their  loaded  Mufkets,  to  which  ftrata- 


gem  the  fuccefs  of  the  French  in  this  battle  is  ge-  CH  AP? 
nerally  afcribed.  _ 

The  French  continuing  fuperior  to  the  confe¬ 
derates  in  Flanders,  the  Commons  of  England  re- 
folved  to  increafe  their  land-forces  to  eighty  thou¬ 
fand  men,  and  granted  an  aid  of  four  fhillings  in 
the  pound,  as  they  had  done  the  preceding  year, 
that  being  the  firft  that  ever  was  railed  in  England. 

The  campaign  of  1694  proved  unfortunate  to  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  defeated  by  the  French  in 
Catalonia,  on  the  27th  of  May,  and  the  city  of 
Palamos  taken  by  ftorm  on  the  8th  of  June  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  laft  day  of  the  fame  month  Gi- 
ronne  in  Catalonia  furrendered  to  the  French  ; 
but  Admiral  Russel,  with  part  of  the  confede¬ 
rate  fleet,  being  commanded  to  proteft  the  Spa- 
nifh  coafts  in  the  Mediterranean,  prevented  the 
further  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  and  faved  Barce¬ 
lona  at  this  time.  Another  part  of  the  confe-  Difgracd 
derate  fleet,  with  a  great  body  of  land-forces  on  ?/c^e  al" 
board,  under  the  command  of  General  Tal- 
mash,  were  ordered  to  make  a  defcent  on  the 
French  coafts  near  Breft,  which  they  attempted 
the  eighth  of  June  ;  when  the  General  landing 
with  the  firft  fix  hundred  men,  found  fuch  bat¬ 
teries  and  intrenchments,  and  other  preparations 
made  to  receive  them,  that  he  found  himfelf  ob¬ 
liged  to  retire  to  his  fhips ;  but  the  tide  ebbing, 
the  flat-bottomed  boats  ftuck  upon  the  oufe,  and 
many  of  them  were  not  able  to  get  off.  Molt  of 
them  that  landed  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 
amongft  the  reft:  General  Talmash  himfelf  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  died  on  his  return  to 
Portfmouth.  The  confederate  fleet  however  af¬ 
terwards  bombarded  Diep,  Havre  de  Grace,  Dun¬ 
kirk,  and  Calais ;  but  the  powder  and  (hot  fpent 
againft  them,  amounted,  ’tis  faid,  to  as  much  as 
the  damage  the  French  fuftained.  The  grand  ar¬ 
mies  in  Flanders  being  pretty  near  equal  this  cam¬ 
paign,  they  feemed  cautious  of  entring  upon 
acftion,  and  there  happened  nothing  considerable 
on  that  fide,  except  the  fiege  of  Huy,  which  Sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  confederates  on  the  1 7th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  after  a  week’s  open  trenches.  In  the 
mean  time  religious  difputes  began  to  revive  in 
Holland,  between  the  Calvinifts  and  Arminians, 
infomuch  that  the  States  found  themfelves  obliged 
to  interpofe,  and  command  a  general  Silence  con¬ 
cerning  the  things  in  difpute,  which  put  a  flop  to 
them  for  the  prefent.  The  winter  following. 

Queen  Mary,  King  William’s  confort,  died  Queen 
of  the  fmall-pox  on  the  28th  of  December,  at^egRY 
Kenfington.  This  did  not  however  hinder  the 
Hero  from  taking  the  field  in  Flanders  the  next 
campaign,  anno  1695,  where  he  found  Marfhal 
Vi  lx  e  roy  at  the  head  of  the  enemy’s  troops, 
that  fuccefsful  General  Luxemburg  dying  the 
winter  before.  On  the  third  of  July,  King  Wil-  Namur 
liam  invefted  the  city  of  Namur,  which  fur-  retaken 
rendered  the  fourth  of  Auguft,  and  the  caftle  the  jV.tlie  a 
Second  of  September  following.  This  was  the 
moft  memorable  fiege  that  happened  during  the 
war,  for  the  town  and  caftle  are  of  themfelves  ex¬ 
ceeding  ftrong,  and  had  a  garrifon  of  fourteen 
thoufand  men  in  them,  commanded  by  Bouf- 
flers,  a  Marfhal  of  France,  who  defended  them¬ 
felves  fo  well,  that  the  confederates  loft  twelve  or 
fifteen  thoufand  men  before  the  place.  While 
they  were  bufy  at  this  fiege,  Marfhal  Vili.  eroy 
had  very  near  Surprized  Prince  Vau demon t, 
who  commanded  a  feparate  army  of  the  confede¬ 
rates  in  Flanders,  of  thirty  thoufand  men ;  but 
the  Prince  made  a  fine  retreat  to  Ghent,  without 
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CHAP,  any  considerable  Jofs,  upon  which  his  military 
VI-  fkill  was  much  applauded,  the  enemy  being  twice 
his  number.  But  the  French  met  with  better  fuc- 
cefs  againft  Dixmude  and  Deynfe,  which  they 
took  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  made  the  garri- 
fons,  confiding  of  fix  thoufand  men,  prifoners  of 
war,  whom  the  French  refufed  to  exchange,  till 
Marfhal  Boufflers  was  arrefted  on  his  march¬ 
ing  out  of  Namur,  and  obliged  to  give  his  parole 
of  honour  for  their  releafe.  Before  the  caftle  of 
Namur  furrendered, Marfhal  Villeroy  alfo  took 
BruKTels  the  opportunity  of  bombarding  Brufiels,  which 
bombard-  Was  begun  the  thirteenth  of  Auguft,  and  con- 
cd-  tinued  for  eight  and  forty  hours  with  the  utmoft 
fury,  with  bombs  and  red-hot  bullers,  whereby 
five  and  twenty  hundred  houfes  in  the  heart  of 
that  fine  city  were  entirely  deftroyed,  befides 
churches  and  publick  buildings,  whole  very  foun¬ 
dations  were  blown  up,  and  converted  into  heaps 
of  rubbifh :  and  this  the  French  did  ( though  it 
was  contrary  to  the  Cartel  to  bombard  any  capital 
city)  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  towns  the 
confederates  had  bombarded  upon  the  French 
coafts,  without  any  view  of  taking  them,  which 
was  looked  upon  as  a  barbarous  way  of  making 
war  among  Chriftians.  About  this  time,  there 
happened  a  dangerous  infurredtion  at  Amfterdam* 
on  account  of  fome  alterations  that  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  their  burial-fervice,  which  lafted  fe- 
veral  days,  the  houfes  of  many  wealthy  citizens 
being  plundered,  and  their  perfons  abufed,  till  at 
length  the  militia  being  aflembled  under  arms, 
fired  upon  the  rioters,  as  they  were  ravaging  the 
quarter  of  the  Jews,  and  difperfed  them  ;  and 
fome  of  their  leaders  being  executed  for  a  terror  to 
the  reft,  the  city  was  reduced  to  it’s  former  tran- 
Ergland  quillity.  The  following  winter,  the  French  had 
threatned  concerted  with  King  James  the  making  of  a  de- 

invafion  ^cent  uPon  England,  and  King  James,  with  a 
great  body  of  forces,  was  actually  marched  to  the 
coaft  of  France,  with  an  intent  to  embark,  waiting 
only  to  hear  his  friends  in  England  were  ready  to 
receive  him  ;  for  it  feems  there  was  a  confpiracy  in 
England  to  have  fallen  upon  King  Willi  a m’s 
guards,  and  to  have  made  him  prifoner  ;  and  they 
were  charged  alfo  with  a  delign  to  affaffinate  him, 
which  occafioned  this  confpiracy  to  obtain  the 
name  of  the  Ajj'ajfination-Plot :  but  ’tis  certain  the 
confpirators  denied  this,  laft  part  of  the  plot  at 
their  deaths,  though  they  made  no  fcruple  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  their  defign  of  joining  King  James 
if  he  had  landed.  However*  the  plot  being  dif- 
covered,  and  fome  of  the  principal  confpirators 
apprehended,  and  a  good  body  of  troops  brought 
over  to  England  from  Flanders,  to  oppofe  the 
intended  invafion,  the  French  King  marched  his 
troops  back  again  from  the  coafts,  and  King 
James  returned  to  St  Germains. 

The  following  year  1696,  pafled  without  any 
action  in  Flanders,  and  in  Italy  the  Duke  of  Sa¬ 
voy  having  advantageous  offers  made  him  by  the 
French  King,  made  a  feparate  peace  ;  whereupon 
the  confederates  concluded  a  treaty  with  France, 
for  the  neutrality  of  Italy  ;  and  the  following  win¬ 
ter  a  treaty  was  agreed  to  be  fet  on  foot  between 
France  and  all  the  Confederates.  The  King  of 
Sweden  being  accepted  for  mediator;  the  confe¬ 
rences  between  the  refpedive  Plenipotentiaries  for 
treating  of  a  general  peace,  were  opened  at  Ryf- 
wick  near  the  Hague,  on  the  29th  of  April  O.  S. 
1697.  The  French  however,  fenfible  what  a 
mighty  influence  the  fucceffes  in  the  field  have  up¬ 
on  negotiations  of  this  nature,  made  their  utmoft 


efforts  on  all  fides  this  campaign.  In  Flanders  they  CHAP, 
laid  fiege  to  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Aeth  the  6th  of  v  /•  v. 

May,  and  made  themfelves  marters  of  it  the  26th 
of  the  fame  month.  In  the  Spanifh  Weft- Indies 
Admiral  Pointy  ftornied  Cartagena,  and  plun¬ 
dered  it,  bringing  home  to  France  twelve  millions 
of  crowns,  according  to  the  Spanifh  account.  And 
into  Catalonia  the  PYench  marched  a  powerful  ar¬ 
my,  and  laid  fiege  to  Barcelona,  which  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  furrender  on  the  5th  of  Auguft,  though 
well  defended  by  the  Prince  of  Heffe-Darmftat, 
with  a  numerous  garrifon,  which  induced  the  Spa¬ 
niards  very  unwillingly  to  fign  the  peace  with  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch  on  the  10th  of  September  O.S. 

The  Imperialifts  were  ftill  more  averfe  to  the  The  peace) 
figning  the  peace,  and  nor  without  reafon  ;  for  of. 
the  terms  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  had  procured  Y  ** 
for  them,  were  extremely  difadvantageous  to  the  '  " 
Empire ;  Strafburgh,  with  it’s  dependencies,  and 
all  Alface,  being  yielded  to  the  French  by  this 
treaty.  But  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  having  gained 
their  main  point,  in  getting  King  William  ac¬ 
knowledged  King  of  Great  Britain,  were  not  very 
follicitous  for  their  allies.  The  Dutch  efpecially 
were  glad  to  make  an  end  of  the  war  when  they 
found  the  Englifh  Parliament  began  to  infift  on 
their  bearing  their  fhare  of  the  expence.  And  the 
Englifh  had  no  reafon  to  be  fond  of  continuing  it, 
when  they  were  every  year  obliged  to  make  good 
the  deficiencies  of  their  allies.  The  Germans  al¬ 
fo  not  finding  themfelves  in  a  condition  to  main¬ 
tain  the  war  alone,  agreed  firft  to  a  cefiation  of 
arms,  and  on  the  30th  of  Odober,  O.  S.  their 
Minifter  figned  the  treaty. 

By  the  treaty  between  France  and  Savoy,  the  The  trea- 
Duke  obliged  himfelf  to  abandon  his  confederates  XY  be- 
and  procure  a  neutrality  for  Italy,  or  if  that  was 
refufed  by  the  allies,  to  enter  into  a  league  of-  and  sa- 
fenfive  and  defenfive  with  his  moft  Chriftan  Ma-  voy. 
jefty  againft  the  Confederates.  The  French  King, 
on  the  other  hand,  agreed  to  furrender  to  his 
Royal  Highnefs  the  city  and  citadel  of  Pignerol, 
with  their  dependencies,  the  fortifications  being 
firft  demolifhed ;  but  his  Royal  Highnefs  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  inclofe  the  faid  city  with  a  fingle  wall 
not  terrafled.  His  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  alfo  fti- 
pulated  to  reftore  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  reft 
of  the  towns  and  countries  he  had  conquered  and 
taken  from  him,  amongft  which  were  Montme- 
lian,  Nice,  Villa  Franca,  and  Suza  ;  and  it  was 
further  agreed,  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
Dauphin’s  eldeft  fon,  fhould  marry  Madame  the 
Princefs,  his  Royal  Highnefs’s  daughter :  That 
the  Ambafladors  of  Savoy  in  the  court  of  France, 
fhould  receive  the  fame  honours  as  thofe  of  crowned 
heads  :  That  thofe  who  inhabit  the  Vallies  of  Lu¬ 
cerne  by  the  name  ofVaudois,  fhould  have  no 
communication  with  the  fubjedls  of  France  ;  nor 
fhould  any  Proteftant  Preacher  come  from  thence 
into  his  Majefty’s  dominions  :  And  as  his  Royal 
Highnefs  fhould  not  fuffer  the  exercife  of  the  pre¬ 
tended  reformed  religion  in  any  of  the  territories 
or  places  relinquifhed  by  his  Majefty,  fo  neither 
would  his  Majefty  fuffer  it  in  his  kingdom. 

By  the  treaty  between  England  and  Prance,  Betwena 
concluded  at  Ryfwick  the  10th  of  September 
O.S.  1697,  the  French  King  promifed  not  to  France, 
difturb  King  Willi  am  in  the  pofleffion  of  the 
Britifh  Dominions,  or  to  give  any  afiiftance  to  his 
enemies  :  And  that  he  would  reftore  to  England 
all  countries  and  places  taken  during  the  war. 

In  like  manner,  the  faid  King  of  England  a- 
greed  to  reftore  all  that  had  been  taken  from 
,  France. 
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^HAP.  France*.  The  French  King  alfo  agreed  to  reftore 
VL  to  the  King  of  England  the  principality  of  Orange, 
and  the  reft  of  the  territories  belonging  to  him  in 
France.  And  by  a  feparate  article  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  Emperor  fhould  have  time  till  the  firft  day 
of  November  to  accept  the  terms  offered  him  by 
his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty. 

Between  By  the  treaty  between  the  French  King  and 
^cTthe  ^ie  ^tatcs  General  was  agreed,  That  all  coun- 
States  C  tries,  towns,  and  places  which  had  been  taken  du- 
Genetal.  f  ing  the  war,  fhould  be  reftored  on  either  fide  ; 

and  the  late  treaty  between  the  moft  Chriftian 
King  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  thereby  con¬ 
firmed  :  the  reft  of  the  treaty  contained  nothing 
but  matters  of  courfe. 

Between  By  the  treaty  between  France  and  Spain,  Gi- 
P ranee  ronne,  Rofes,  Barcelona,  and  all  other  places  ta- 

amd  Spain.  ken  by  t}ie  French  in  Spain,  were  reftored  to  his 
Catholick  Majefty:  and  in  the  Low  Countries, 
the  city,  province,  and  dutchy  of  Luxemburg,  and 
county  of  Chinay,  the  fortrefs  of  Charleroy,  the 
city  of  Mons,  the  town  of  Courtray,  and  all  other 
towns  and  places,  which  his  moft  Chriftian  Ma¬ 
jefty  had  taken  during  the  war,  were  reftored  to 
Spain.  The  town  and  caftle  of  Dinant  alfo  were 
reftored  by  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  to  the 
Bifhop  and  Prince  of  Liege. 

Between  By  the  treaty  between  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
theEmpe- pire  on  the  one  part,  and  France  on  the  other, 
Fran concluded  the  30th  of  Odtober  1697,  it  was  a- 
raiKC'  greed,  That  the  treaties  of  Weftphalia  and  Nime- 
guen  fhould  be  the  foundation  of  this  treaty, 
where  it  was  not  otherwife  exprefsly  agreed  to  the 
contrary  ;  and  that  reftitution  fhould  be  made  to 
his  Imperial  Majefty  and  the  Empire,  and  to  the 
States  and  Members  thereof,  by  the  moft  Chri¬ 
ftian  King,  of  whatever  had  been  taken  during 
the  war •,  but  yet  fo  as  that  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lick  religion  fhould  continue  in  the  ftate  it  then 
was,  in  the  places  to  be  reftored.  But  as  it  was 
thought  proper  to  make  an  exchange  of  fome 
places,  his  Imperial  Majefty  yielded  to  his  moft 
Chriftian  Majefty  the  city  of  Strafburg  and  it’s 
dependencies,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Rhine,  to 
be  incorporated  with  the  Kingdom  of  France.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  yielded 
to  the  Emperor  the  Fort  of  Kehl,  the  city  and 
caftle  of  Friburg,  the  Fort  of  St  Peter,  and 
the  Star  Fort ;  the  town  of  Brifac,  and  fortrefs 
of  Philipfburg,  with  all  their  dependencies  :  and 
the  Duke  of  Lorrain  was  reftored  to  the  pofief- 
fion  of  his  capital  city  of  Nancy,  and  the  reft 
of  the  dutchy  of  Lorrain  ;  the  fortifications  of 
Nancy  only  to  be  demolifhed,  and  the  fort  of 
Saar-Lewis,  with  fome  other  fmall  places,  to  be 
referved  to  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  •,  and  his 
forces  were  to  have  liberty  to  march  through  the 
dutchy  to  and  from  their  frontier  towns.  It  was 
ftipulated  alfo,  that  Cardinal  Furstenburg, 
Bifhop  of  Strafburg,  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  his  territories  and  rights  in  the  Empire. 

As  to  the  remainder  of  the  Modern  Hiftory 
of  the  United  Provinces  from  the  peace  of  Ryf- 
wick  to  this  time,  the  reader  will  meet  with  it 
in  the  former  part  of  this  Volume,  blended  with 
the  hiftory  of  Germany  *,  wherein  all  the  actions 
of  the  confederates  and  the  French  during  the  laft 
war  are  deferibed.  I  proceed  therefore  in  the  next 
place  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and 
the  produce  of  the  United  Provinces. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Contains  an  account  of  the  nature  of  the  foil ,  and 
produce  of  the  country ,  viz.  their  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals. 

AS  to  the  maritime  provinces,  it  has  been  al¬ 
ready  intimated  that  they  lie  upon  a  per- 
fe6t  flat,  cut  through  with  numberlels  canals  *,  ex¬ 
cept  that  on  the  weftern  part  of  Holland,  from 
the  Maefe  to  the  Texel,  containing  the  fpace  of 
fourfeore  or  an  hundred  miles,  there  lies  one 
continued  ridge  of  land-hills,  which  ferve  to  break 
the  fury  of  the  Ocean,  the  foil  whereof  produces 
only  herbage  enough  to  feed  the  rabbets*  which 
are  very  plentiful  all  along  that  coaft.  The  ftrand 
between  the  fand-hills  and  the  lea  is  exceeding 
pleafant,  whether  multitudes-  of  people  refort  on 
fummer  evenings,  and  are  entertained  with  the 
profpedt  of  Ihips  and  veflels  under  fail,  going  to 
and  returning  from  all  parts  of  the  world  •,  nor 
is  it  eafy  to  fay  whether  a  fmooth  calm  water, 
or  a  tempeftuous  fea,  where  the  mariner  is  forced 
to  ufe  his  utmoft  lkill  to  preferve  a  leaky  bark,  af¬ 
fords  the  moft  exquifite  delight.  That  part  of 
the  country  which  is  not  a  barren  fand  confifts  ei¬ 
ther  of  arable,  rich  pafture,  or  a  fpungy  marlhy 
foil,  out  of  which  they  dig  turf,  the  general  fi¬ 
ring  of  the  country.  Their  arable  is  tolerably 
fruitful,  but  does  not  produce  corn  enough  how¬ 
ever  for  half  the  numerous  inhabitants.  Their 
meadow  or  pafture,  which  is  moft  of  it  under 
water  in  the  winter,  on  the  return  of  the  fum¬ 
mer,  either  by  the  fun,  or  the  help  of  wind-mills, 
is  drained  or  dried  u-p,  and  the  waters  leaving  a 
fat  flime  behind,  become  exceeding  fruitful  •,  on 
which  they  either  feed  fuch  lean  cattle  as  come 
from  Denmark  and  the  North,  or  milch  kine, 
with  which  they  make  vaft  quantities  of  as  good 
butter  and  cheefe,  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  They  have  alfo  large  plantations  of  flax 
and  hemp,  but  much  the  greateft  part  of  what  they 
work  comes  from  Germany,  or  the  Baltick.  The 
turf  which  they  dig  in  their  bogs,  or  Veens ,  as 
they  call  them,  are  an  excellent  firing,  which 
burn  as  clear  and  fweet  as  the  beft  wood  •,  and 
this  earth,  ’tis  faid,  after  cutting,  fwells  and  grows 
up  again  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years,  and  may 
be  cut  for  the  fame  ufe  again.  As  for  timber, 
there  is  very  little  in  the  country,  except  fome 
groves  and  plantations  on  the  fides  of  their  canals, 
intended  more  for  pleafure  than  profit.  As  to 
the  inland  provinces  of  Utrecht  and  Guelder- 
land,  here  indeed  the  country  begins  to  rife  into 
hills,  and  there  is  much  the  fame  variety  of  high 
and  low  lands,  woods  and  champaign,  as  we  meet 
with  in  England,  and  the  country  produces  a  to¬ 
lerable  quantity  of  grain.  They  feem  to  take 
pleafure  alfo  in  fine  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
are  arrived  to  a  great  perfe&ion  in  flowers.  Mi¬ 
nerals  they  have  none,  nor  do  they  dig  below 
the  furface  of  the  earth  upon  any  account,  un- 
lefs  it  be  for  turf  or  clay.  The  province  of  O- 
veryflfel  confifts  chiefly  of  heaths  and  marfhes,  and 
is  the  worft  inhabited  of  any  of  the  feven.  The 
grain  which  is  produced  in  the  United  Provinces, 
is  either  the  common  wheat,  or  buck-weat,  rye, 
barley,  peas  and  beans.  They  have  alfo  fome 
plantations  of  hops  and  rape-feed,  out  of  the  laft 
of  which  they  draw  oil.  Their  fruit  is  much  the 
fame  with  ours,  and  frequently  blafted  in  the 
fpring,  or  blown  down  in  autumn  by  the  tem¬ 
peftuous 
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CH  A  P.  peftuous  winds  on  their  coafis,  before  it  comes  to 
maturity.  Their  milch  cattle  are  very  large,  and 
give  incredible  quantities  of  milk *,  and  thofe 
which  they  buy  from  the  northern  countries,  and 
fat  in  their  paftures,  grow  to  a  very  great  bulk. 
Their  common  breed  of  horfes  are  large  and  hea¬ 
vy  j  but,  ’tis  faid,  care  has  been  taken  of  late 
years  to  mend  it.  Their  fheep  are  very  good,  efpe- 
cially  in  Zealand,  where  they  feed  on  the  falt-mar- 
fhes.  Their  hogs-flefli  is  but  indifferent.  In  the 
up-lands  there  are  plenty  of  hares,  rabbets  and  fquir- 
rels,  but  fcarce  any  deer.  Their  wild  beafts,  which 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  provinces  bordering  on 
Germany,  are  wolves  and  wild  hogs.  Here  are 
all  manner  of  tame  fowls  as  in  England  ;  and 
of  the  wild,  the  {fork,  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
heron,  is  the  moft  remarkable,  which  builds  on 
the  tops  of  their  chimnies  in  moft  of  the  towns 
and  villages ;  and,  by  virtue  of  a  national  fuperfti- 
tion  in  their  favour,  are  never  deftroyed.  They 
take  their  flight  with  their  young  brood  about  the 
beginning  of  Auguft,  and,  as  fome  conjedture,  re¬ 
tire  into  Africa,  or  fome  other  warm  country, 
returning  again  in  February.  There  are  prodi¬ 
gious  numbers  of  wild  geefe,  ducks*  and  other 
water- fowl  alfo,  which  vifit  the  Low- Countries 
from  the  North  every  winter  •,  nor  do  they  want 
partridges,  fnipes,  quails,  or  pigeons. 

The  fifli  in  their  rivers  are  falmon,  perch,  trout* 
jacks,  and  eels  *  and  their  fea- fifli,  haddock,  ha- 
berdine,  fturgeon,  foies,  mackerel,  fmelts,  crabs, 
and  fome  other  forts  of  fhell-fifli ;  but  there  are 
fcarce  any  oyfters  or  herrings  upon  the  coaft. 
The  game  is  generally  the  right  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  inferior  people  being  excluded  thefe 
recreations,  as  in  England ;  and  the  fifheries  in 
fome  places  are  appropriated  alfo  to  them,  but  in 
others  are  open  to  every  man  who  likes  thefe  kind 
of  amufements.  I  proceed  next  to  give  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  their  grand  fifheries,  efpecially  that  of 
herrings. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Treats  of  their  great  ffberies. 

The  great  f  j’A  H  E  three  great  fifheries ,  which  by  all  that 
fifheries.  treat  of  the  United  Provinces  are  looked  up¬ 

on  to  be  of  fuch  vaft  advantage  to  their  ftate,  are, 
the  herring-fifhery,  the  whale-fifhery,  and  the 
The  Her-  cod-fifhery.  In  thefe  fifheries  the  provinces  of 
ring- filh-  Holland  and  Zealand  are  principally  concerned  ; 
and  that  of  Holland  alone,  according  to  Penflo- 
nary  De  Witt  in  his  time*  annually  fet  out  no 
lefs  than  a  thoufand  fail*  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty  tun,  to  be  employed  in  the  herring-fifhery, 
which  are  fince  increafed  in  bignefs  from  thirty 
to  fifty  tuns.  Thefe  buffes*  with  the  vefl'els  that 
attend  them,  and  thofe  which  are  employed  in 
carrying  and  difperfing  them  all-  over  Europe,  a- 
mount  to  many  thoufand  fail,  and  at  a  moderate 
computation,  in  all  the  maritime  provinces,  oc- 
cafion  the  employing  of  fourfeore  thoufand  hands, 
which  makes  it  a  noble  nurfery  for  feamen.  The 
bufies  are  fent  out  tree  times  every  year,  and  be¬ 
gin  to  fifh  the  firft  feafon  on  midfummer-day* 
near  the  iflands  of  Schetland  (belonging  to  the 
Britifh  crown)  and  on  the  north  of  Scotland  *, 
and  this  feafon  lafts  till  September,  when  the 
bufies  having  difeharged  their  lading  in  Holland, 
fifli  near  Yarmouth,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  on  the  coaft  of  England ;  and  hither 
they  make  two  trips  every  year,  the  feafon  not 
being  over  till  the  latter  end  of  November.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  computa- 
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tion  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I,  the  Dutch 
fiflied  on  the  Britifh  coaft,  with  no  lefs  than  three 
thoufand  fhips,  and  fifty  thoufand  men  •,  and  em¬ 
ployed  and  fet  to  fea,  to  tranfport  and  fell  the  fifh 
fo  taken,  and  to  make  returns  thereof,  nine  thou¬ 
fand  fhips,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
men  more  ;  adding,  that  every  twenty  bufies  main¬ 
tained  eight  thoufand  people  at  fea  or  on  fhore. 
Thefe  calculations  I  find  fome  writers  think  to  be 
of  the  largeft  ;  but  I  believe  very  few  that  have 
fucceeded  Sir  Walter  are  better  qualified  to 
make  a  computation  of  thefe  matters  than  he  was  ; 
and  as  the  fcheme  was  laid  before  King  James, 
with  whom  this  gentleman  was  not  on  very  good 
terms,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  he  took  care  to  have 
proof  of  what  he  advanced. 

However,  if  it  fhould  be  admitted  that  the 
Dutch  employ  oniy  one  thoufand  bufies  in  the 
herring  fifhery,  and  that  thefe  bufies  at  a  medium 
may  be  reckoned  forty  tuns  each,  and  that  they 
make  three  trips  every  year  ;  then  every  bufs  may 
be  fuppofed  to  take  an  hundred  and  twenty  tun, 
and  confequently  the  whole  fleet  an  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  tun  of  herrings.  Again,  if  every 
tun  is  fuppofed  to  be  worth  twenty  pounds,  then 
do  they  by  the  herring-fifhery  alone,  make  an¬ 
nually  two  millions  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds ; 
out  of  which,  if  we  allow  a  third  part  for  charges, 
there  remains  clear  fixteen  hundred  thoufand 
pounds ;  to  which  if  we  add  the  profits  they  make 
by  the  goods  they  take  in  return  for  them  and 
export  again,  two  millions  fterling  is  the  leaft 
they  can  be  fuppofed  to  make  annually,  clear  of 
all  expences  ;  and  the  multitude  of  hands  that 
are  employed  in  the  making  of  nets  and  cafks* 
fhippingand  tackle  occafioned  by  this  fifliery,  and 
in  the  faking,  curing,  and  packing  of  them,  makes 
it  an  inconceivable  advantage  to  Holland.  If  it 
be  demanded  why  the  fubjedts  of  Britain,  on 
whofe  coafts  alone  thefe  fifh  are  caught,  reap  fo 
very  little  profit  by  this  fifliery,  and  their  neigh¬ 
bours  fo  much,  it  is  generally  anfwered,  i.  That 
we  do  not  underftand  the  right  method  of  cu¬ 
ring  them,  which  is  the  reafon  they  will  not  go 
off  at  foreign  markets  as  long  as  the  Dutch  have 
any  to  fell.  2.  That  though  we  have  timber  for 
building  veffels  of  our  own  growth,  yet  the  Dutch 
can  import  timber  from  Germany  much  cheaper 
than  ours  is  at  home  ;  and  that  by  their  faw-miils, 
and  other  engines,  they  five  fuch  a  number  of 
hands,  that  the  building  of  fhips  and  other  vef¬ 
fels  is  performed  for  half  the  expence  it  is  here. 
3.  That  the  ftiipping  fent  to  the  Baltick  with  her¬ 
rings,  loads  back  with  corn,  timber,  and  other 
heavy  goods*  which  the  Englifli  having  little  occa- 
fion  for*  muft  return  empty,  artd  thereby  lofe 
their  freight  homeward  bound.  4.  That  the  ri¬ 
vers  Rhine  and  Maefe  running  through  a  vaft  tradt 
of  a  well-peopled  country,  and  difeharging  them- 
felves  into  the  fea  through  the  United  Provinces, 
the  Dutch  have  an  opportunity  of  furnifliing 
the  people  which  lie  near  the  banks  of  thofe  ri¬ 
vers  with  herrings,  and  of  taking  their  merchan¬ 
dize  in  return,  which  the  fubjedts  of  Britain  by 
their  fituation  are  perfedtly  excluded  from.  To 
the  firft  of  thefe  objedtions  aginft  the  fubjedts  of 
Britain  applying  themfelves  to  the  herring-fiflie- 
ry,  I  find  it  replyed,  that  there  is  very  little  myfte- 
ry  in  the  curing  and  pickling  of  herrings,  and  that 
the  true  reafon  the  Dutch  herrings  are  better  than 
ours,  is  becaufe  we  want  proper  veffels  to  cure  and 
fait  them  in  :  that  the  Scots  particularly  fifh  in 
open  boats,  and  let  their  herrings  lie  expofed  to 
the  weather  till  they  come  on  fhore,  before  they 
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CHAP,  fait  them  while  the  Dutch  buffes  are  coveted,  ■ 
v,n-  and  the  fifli  faked  in  them  before  they  are  well 

'  'r"~>  dead.  But  this  might  certainly  be  done  by  the 

Englifh  as'  well  as  the  Dutch,  and  would  be  fo  if 
the  tifhery  was  under  any  regulation,  and  made  a 
government  concern.  It  cannot  be  expeCted,  in¬ 
deed,  that  foreigners  Ihould  take  off  our  herrings 
on  the  fame  terms  they  do  thofe  of  Holland,  till 
we  cure  them  as  well,  and  then  we  need  not 
doubt  their  cuftom  :  but  methinks.  we  have  this 
advantage  of  the  Dutch,  that  our  coafts  are  fo 
near  the  fifhery,  that  we  may  put  our  herrings 
on  fhore,  and  prepare  them  for  the  market  much 
fooner  than  the  Dutch  can :  for  though  the  firft 
faking  be  performed  in  the  buffes,  they  are  all 
taken  out  and  prepared  in  a  different  manner,  and 
put  into  other  cafks  when  they  come  on  fhore,  in 
order  to  be  fent  to  foreign  markets.  And  admit 
there  be  an  art  in  the  pickling  them  that  we  are 
yet  unacquainted  with,  furely  we  are  not  fo  dull, 
but  by  fending  over  half  a  dozen  clever  fellows 
thither  to  obferve  their  method,  or  inviting  lome 
of  them  over  hither  by  good  rewards,  we  might 
foon  come  into  it :  and  indeed  till  we  do  make 
them  as  good  and  as  merchantable  as  the  Dutch, 
it  is  in  vain  for  our  fuperiors  to  concern  them- 
felves  in  the  matter,  and  beg  foreigners  cuftom, 
as  we  did  lately  at  Hamburgh  ;  for  we  muft  ever 
expert  the  fame  anfwer  that  city  gave  us  on  this 
occafion,  viz.  That  if  our  fifh  were  equally  good, 
they  would  with  all  their  hearts  deal  with  us  as  foon 
as  with  the  Dutch.  It  is  however  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  in  favour  of  the  natives  of  this  ifland,  that 
though  our  pickled  herrings  are  not  fo  good  as 
thofe  of  Holland,  our  red  herrings  are  the  beft  in 
Europe,  and  are  a  manufacture  almoft  peculiar  to 
Britain,  which  is  one  great  encouragement  to  the 
entering  on  this  fifhery. 

2.  As  to  that  objection,  That  timber  for  build¬ 
ing  veffels  and  naval  ftores  are  dearer  here  than 
in  Holland,  this  feems  generally  admitted  at  pre- 
fent  •,  but  the  cafe  would  be  wonderfully  altered, 
if  due  encouragement  were  given  for  importing 
them  from  the  Britifh  plantations,  where  there  is 
more  timber  ftands  negleCted,  and  more  pitch  and 
tar,  flax  and  hemp,  might  be  produced  at  an  eafy 
expence,  and  brought  us  in  return  for  the  native 
commodities  and  manufactures  we  export,  than 
are  fufficient  to  fupply  all  the  fhipping  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  would  produce  fuch  a  variety  of  be¬ 
nefits,  of  fuch  importance  to  Britain,  and  of 
fuch  a  lafting  duration,  that,  ’tis  prefumed,  the 
government  will  not  long  overlook  them.  We 
want,  in  fliort,  nothing  to  make  us  the  greateft 
and  wealthieft  people  upon  earth,  but  to  improve 
the  advantages  we  have  in  our  hands.  The  very 
traffick  we  might  maintain  between  our  own  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  old  and  new  world,  would  foon  give 
us  a  vaft  fuperiority  over  the  reft  of  the  nations 
of  Europe.  As  it  is,  this  trade  does  not  employ 
lefs  than  a  thoufand  fail  of  fhips  from  an  hun¬ 
dred  to  five  hundred  tuns  ;  whereas  a  little  more 
than  an  hundred  years  ago  we  had  little  or  no 
traffick  with  that  part  of  the  world.  But  I  for¬ 
bear  to  enlarge  on  this  fubjeCt  here,  and  proceed 
to  confider  the  fecond  part  of  this  article  •,  name¬ 
ly,  That  the  Dutch  can  build  their  buffes  for  the 
herring-fiftiery  cheaper,  becaufe  they  have  more 
expeditious  ways  of  working  their  timber  byfaw- 
mills,  &c.  by  which  means  one  man  will  do  the 
bufinefs  of  ten :  nor  is  this  to  be  denied ;  for  it 
feems  we  are  afraid  to  introduce  thefe  machines, 
left  our  people  fhould  want  employment.  Now 
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did  We  confider  the  irreparable  injury  We  bring  C  II  A  p. 
upon  our  country  by  neglecting  to  introduce  fuch  ^ 1 1  * ■ 
engines,  as  might  enable  us  to  work  as  cheap  as 
our  neighbours,  not  a  man  of  us  would  make  this 
trifling  objection  again  ft  them  ;  especially  againft 
fuch  as  promote  our  navigation  and  manufac¬ 
tures.  The  cheaper  we  can  build  fhips,  and  work 
our  manufactures,  the  cheaper  we  can  fend  them 
abroad,  and  afford  the  better  pennyworths  to  all 
we  deal  with  :  and  this  is  one  of  thofe  important 
fecrets,  by  which  the  Dutch  have  ever  under¬ 
mined  and  worked  us  out  of  our  foreign  trade. 

As  for  their  living  more  frugally,  and  working 
their  veflfels  with  fewer  hands,  I  look  upon  thefe 
articles  to  be  trifles :  for  what  mighty  difference 
can  it  make  in  the  voyage,  where  fifteen  or  twen¬ 
ty  hands  are  employed  in  navigating  a  fhip  of  three 
or  four  hundred  tuns,  where  the  Dutch  fliall  fpend 
four  fhillings  and  the  Englifh  five  (hillings  a  head 
per  week  •,  what  great  difference,  I  fay,  can  this 
make  in  a  cargo  of  three  or  four  hundred  tuns, 
even  where  it  is  of  the  meaneft  value  ?  And  per¬ 
haps  if  it  be  confidered,  as  we  employ  more  hands, 
confequently  we  breed  up  more  mariners,  and  our 
fhips  are  liable  to  fewer  hazards,  I  queftion  whe¬ 
ther  in  the  main  they  have  any  advantage  of  us 
in  thefe  refpeCts.  But  further  it  is  to  beobferved, 

That  we  Ihould  in  this  cafe  be  fo  far  from  ha¬ 
ving  our  poor  multiply  upon  us,  and  of  having 
too  many  idle  hands,  that  we  fhould  have  much 
fewer  than  we  have  at  prefent.  If  we  could  build 
our  veffels  cheaper  than  we  do  now,  and  work 
our  manufactures  with  lefs  charge,  confequently 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  more  of  them  taken 
off  our  hands ;  and  as  our  foreign  trade  flourifh- 
es,  fo  does  the  home  trade  of  courfe.  A  mul¬ 
titude  of  rich  merchants  will  always  find  em¬ 
ployment  for  a  multitude  of  inferior  people;  which 
is  not  a  meer  notion,  but  we  actually  find  it  thus 
in  Holland,  where  there  is  not  an  idle  hand  in 
the  country  *,  nay,  the  trader,  among  that  croud 
of  people,  finds  it  difficult  to  procure  fervants  and 
labouring  men  for  his  money,  fo  little  are  they  in 
danger  of  being  over-run  with  poor  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  employ  all  manner  of  machines 
to  enable  them  to  work  with  a  few  hands.  As 
there  is  no  fpot  of  ground  of  the  fame  dimenfions 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  where  there  are  fo  many 
rich  merchants,  fo  there  is  no  place  where  la¬ 
bouring  men  are  better  paid,  and  live  more  com¬ 
fortably. 

As  to  the  third  objection  againft  promoting 
the  herring-fiftiery  in  Britain,  namely,  That  our 
fhips  which  carry  them  to  the  Baltick  would  for 
the  moft  part  return  empty,  becaufe  we  do  not  . 
import  corn,  timber,  and  other  cumberfome  goods 
from  thence,  in  fuch  large  proportions  as  the 
Dutch  do  ;  I  anfwer,  If  we  could  once  prepare 
our  fifh  as  well  as  the  Dutch  do,  and  confequent¬ 
ly  could  find  as  quick  a  market  for  them,  I  do 
not  doubt  but  our  merchants  would  find  fome- 
thing  to  import  from  thence  which  might  turn  to 
a  tolerable  account :  and  as  I  propofe  in  the  fore¬ 
going  articles,  that  our  trade,  if  not  negleCted, 
will  fuddenly  be  improved  and  extended  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  poffibly  we  may  find  it  as 
advantageous  to  carry  our  herrings  to  fome  other 
places,  as  the  Dutch  do  in  carrying  them  to  the 
Baltick.  And  this  alfo  may  ferve  as  an  anfwer  to 
the  fourth  objection,  as  to  our  fituation,  where¬ 
by  we  are  excluded  from  the  trade  of  the  Rhine 
and  the-  Maefe,  in  which  rivers  tfie  Dutch  difpofe 
of  great  quantities  of  herrings. 
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CHAP.  As  to  our  right  to  the  herring- fifhery  exclufive 
VIir-  of  the  Dutch  and  all  other  nations,  this  fifhery 
lying  all  along  clofe  to  our  own  fhores  and  no 
ry  into  our  where  el fe,  this  has  been  made  fufficiently  evident 
right  to  by  Mr  S e  l  d  e  n,  and  many  other  writers  :  And  for 
exclude  o-  my  jjfe  j  can»c  fee  whyToreigners  have  not  as  much 

tionsfrom  riSht  to  t^ie  °yfters  upon  the  Britifh  coaft  as  the 
the  her-  herrings.  Should  it  be  admitted  that  feas  and  de- 
ring-hfli-  farts  are  generally  free  for  all  mankind  to  travel 
cry-  in,  and  wild  animals  the  property  of  every  one 
that  can  take  them  ;  yet  furely  there  are  fome 
inftances,  wherein  feas  and  defarts  may  be,  and  are, 
appropriated,  as  well  as  their  wild  inhabitants; 
And  as  to  the  Dutch,  who  have  actually  appro¬ 
priated  the  feas  about  the  Molucca’s,  Amboyna,  and 
Banda,  where  the  fine  fpices  grow,  and  would,  if 
they  had  power,  alfo  exclude  all  other  nations  from 
the  reft  of  the  Indian  feas,  under  pretence  that  they 
are  Lords  of  the  ocean,  the  very  title  they  give 
themfelves  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  againft  thefe 
people  furely  our  claim  will  be  allowed  to  have  it’s 
full  weight,  for  we  may  with  as  much  right  ap¬ 
propriate  to  ourfelves  the  feas  on  our  own  coafts, 
as  they  do  the  feas  about  the  fpice-iflands,  which 
they  fo  unjuftly  and  treacheroufly  poffeffed  them¬ 
felves  of,  and  which  lie  ten  thoufand  miles  from 
the  fhores  of  Holland.  Should  a  Britifh  fhip  offer 
to  fail  within  fight  of  the  coafts  of  Amboyna  and 
Banda,  the  Dutch  would  make  no  Icruple  of  ta¬ 
king  or  deftroying  her  *,  why  then  fiiould  they 
be  permitted  to  come  clofe  to  the  Britilh  fhores, 
drive  away  our  filhermen,  and  difperfe  the  Ihoals 
of  herrinss  after  their  own  veffels  are  laden,  as 
they  continue  to  do  to  this  day.  Thefe  practices, 

I  believe,  the  fubtleft  fophifter  amongft  them  will 
be  troubled  to  find  a  tolerable  excufe  for.  But 
fuppofing  they  had  a  natural  right  to  do  all  this, 
and  we  had  no  natural  or  acquired  right  to  come 
into  thofe  feas  which  border  upon  the  fpice-iflands ; 
yet  if  we  can  Ihow  that  the  Dutch  have,  for  time 
immemorial,  till  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I, 
follicited  the  Britilh  Princes  for  licences  to  filh  on 
their  coaft,  and  have  actually  paid  thirty  thoufand 
pounds  per  annum  for  the  liberty  of  filhing  there, 
furely  this  puts  the  matter  beyond  all  difpute : 
people  may  part  with  and  deprive  themfelves  of 
many  natural  rights,  and  the  Dutch  have  actually 
done  fo  hete  by  repeated  folemn  compacts  with 
this  nation.  Even  Oliver  Cromwell,  their 
brother  Saint,  had  infallibly  compelled  them  to 
have  performed  this  contract,  if  he  had  not  after¬ 
wards  found  them  neceffary  to  fupport  his  ufur- 
pation*  and  accepted  of  their  guarantee  of  his  ty¬ 
ranny  in  lieu  of  that  invaluable  fifhery :  for  were 
we  to  infill:  upon  our  right,  and  exclude  all  other 
nations  from  the  herring-fifhery,  as  the  Dutch  do 
from  the  fine  fpices,  we  might  fet  our  own  price 
upon  them  j  and  if  the  Dutch  make  two  millions 
per  annum  neat  profit  of  our  herrings,  we  might 
by  that  means  make  five  millions*  or  indeed  what 
we  pleafed,  and  Ihould  fave  an  immenfe  treafurd 
annually  from  going  out  of  the  nation :  for  with 
thefe  we  might  purchafe  the  merchandise  of  the 
Baltick,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  as  with 
ready  money.  Neither  need  we  be  over-nice  in 
the  curing  of  them,  for  if  they  were  to  be  had  no 
where  elfe,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  worft  would 
go  off.  But  if  it  fhould  not  be  thought  expedient 
wholly  to  exclude  the  Dutch,  or  any  other  nation, 
from  the  herring-filhery  on  our  coaft ;  yet  furely 
no  Briton  can  think  it  unreafonable  that  we  limit 
the  number  of  buffes,  of  oblige  them  to  pay  an 
acknowledgment  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 


filh  they  take.  This  may  be  expedient,  even  in  CH  a  P.; 
regard  to  the  Hollanders  themfelves;  for  if  all  ^ 

nations  be  permitted  to  come  and  filh  upon  our 
coafts  without  reftraint,  why  not  the  French, 
Flemings,  and  Spaniards,  and  even  the  Ham- 
burghers,  and  the  Powers  of  the  Baltick  ;  and  if 
this  were  allowed,  of  what  advantage  would  the 
herring-fifhery  be,  cither  to  England  or  Holland  ? 

Thofe  very  people  who  now  take  them  off  our 
hands;  would  take  them  themfelves  out  of  the 
fea,  and  confequently  the  trade  would  be  entire¬ 
ly  loft  to  both  nations,  which  would  then  per¬ 
haps  incline  the  Dutch  themfelves  to  wifh  we  had 
infifted  more  ftrenuoufly  upon  our  right.  And  as 
the  Dutch  are  allowed  to  have  their  eyes  in  their 
heads,  and  to  penetrate  as  far  into  future  events  as 
Other  people,  I  will  venture  to  make  them  one 
propofal,  which  if  a  little  prefent  profit  does  not 
biafs  their  underftandings,  they  will  certainly 
clofe  with.  The  Dutch,  as  well  as  the  Englifh, 
can’t  but  obferve,  that  many  powerful  nations  at 
this  day,  are  endeavouring  to  improve  their  foreign 
trade  and  navigation,  and  will  probably  in  a  fliort 
time  fall  into  fome  branches  of  commerce  which 
the  Hollander  at  prefent  monopolizes,  and  reaps 
great  advantage  by.  We  may  fee  them,  as  I 
have  already  hinted,  attempt  the  herring-filhery, 
and  to  difcover  fome  countries  where  the  fine  fpi¬ 
ces  grow,  which  are  not  under  the  power  of  the 
Dutch  ;  or  they  may  poflibly  wreft  fome  of  the 
fpice-iflands  from  them  which  they  are  poffefled  of, 
as  they  wrefted  them  from  us,  and  fo  lhare  thefe 
two  valuable  branches  of  trade  with  them  :  And 
if  this  ever  fhould  happen  to  be  the  cafe,  the 
Dutch  will  then  be  deprived  of  their  greateft 
ftrength,  and  thefe  giants  in  trade  become  like 
other  men.  I  beg  leave  therefore,  even  for  the 
fake  of  the  Hollanders  themfelves,  to  propofe  a 
moft  intimate  union  in  commerce  between  theni 
and  Britain  ;  and  in  order  to  this  I  do  infill,  that 
they  fubmit  to  lhare  the  trade  of  the  world  with 
us  :  this,  if  any  thing,  will  perpetuate  their  gran¬ 
deur  ;  for  our  intereft  muft  be  mutual,  if  we  ex- 
pe£t  to  remain  long  united.  I  know  no  bands  fo 
indiffoluble  between  Princes  and  States  as  thofe  of 
intereft  :  let  them,  upon  our  admitting  them  into 
a  fhare  of  the  herring-filhery,  and  excluding  all 
other  nations  from  it,  admit  us  into  a  fhare  of  the 
fpice-trade,  (originally  our  own)  and  then  we 
v/ill  unite  our  maritime  force  with  theirs,  by 
which  means  we  may  put  what  conditions  we 
pleafe  upon  the  reft  of  the  trading  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  refufe  to  let  us  fhare  the  trade 
of  the  world  with  them,  and  pretend  to  (land  upon 
their  own  bottom,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foretel, 
that  other  nations  will  foon  encroach  upon  their 
foreign  trade,  and  they  may  poflibly  by  their  par- 
fimony  lofe  the  whole.  In  the  mean  while,  Britain 
has  fuch  a  noble  profpedt  opening  to  her  view  by 
the  increafe  of  her  plantation- trade,  that  I  don’t 
doubt  in  a  few  years  to  fee  her  able  to  manage  the 
commerce  of  the  world  alone,  without  the  Dutch, 
or  any  other  foreign  affiftance.  Therefore  let  that 
High  and  Mighty  State  in  time  confider  and  cul-  i 

tivate  a  ftrift  friendfhip  with  Britain  before  it  be 
too  late,  and  fhe  fee  herfelf  with  regret  ftripped 
of  the  moft  darling  branches  of  her  navigation  and 
trafflck. 

I  proceed  now  to  treat  of  the  fecond  great  The 
fifhery,  that  of  Greenland,  where  whales  are  whale  fifh* 
taken  ;  and  this  too  they  have  in  a  manner  ery*  -r 
monopolized  ;  for  the  Dutch  fend  annually 
to  Greenland  between  two  and  three  hun¬ 
dred 


2o8  the  present  state  of 


CHAP,  dred  fail  of  fhips,  from  two  to  four  hundred 
s  V*1',  tuns  burthen,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  together  fcarce  fit  out  fifty.  That 
part  of  Greenland  where  they  ufually  fifh  for 
whales  is  fituated  between  fcventy-fix  and  eighty 
degrees  of  North  latitude.  The  Englifh  were  the 
firft  who  praftifed  the  taking  of  whales  in 
thefe  feas ;  and  apprehending  of  what  confequence 
the  fecuring  this  trade  to  the  nation  might  be,  our 
people  went  on  fhore,  fet  up  the  arms  of  Britain, 
and  formally  took  pofleftion  of  the  country  for 
King  James  I.  And  as  there  were  at  that  time  no 
inhabitants  there,  or  any  foreign  nation  that  could 
have  any  manner  of  claim  to  it,  this  was  then  thought 
to  veft  a  fufficient  right  in  the  Kings  of  Great  Bri- 
tain  to  fifh  on  thefe  coafts,  exclufive  of  all  others  j 
but  that  pacific  Prince,  King  James,  rather  than 
hazard  a  war,  fuffered  the  Dutch  to  break  in  upon 
that  part  of  our  navigation,  and  even  to  feize  our 
fhips  and  merchandize  in  thofe  feas  in  time  of  full 
peace,  ’till  in  the  end  our  merchants  were  wearied 
out,  and  obliged  to  abandon  that  branch  of  bufinefs; 
which  indeed  there  has  been  many  attempts  to  re¬ 
vive,  but  none  of  them  have  fucceeded  ’till  the 
South-Sea  company  undertook  it ;  and  they  may 
if  they  pleafe  no  doubt  make  it  as  advantageous  to 
this  nation  as  it  is  to  the  Hollander :  but  they 
don’t  however  at  prefent  fet  out  a  tenth  part  of 
the  fhips  the  Dutch  do  for  this  fervice  j  for,  as  has 
been  oblerved,  the  Dutch  employ  between  two 
and  three  hundred  fhips  annually,  manned  with 
forty  men  each,  and  the  South-Sea  company  do 
not  employ  more  than  three  or  four  and  twenty 
fhips  in  it:  and  indeed  the  judicious  De  Witt, 
and  moft  writers  who  have  treated  of  trade,  are  of 
opinion,  that  companies  and  monopolizing  grants 
tend  to  the  deftruftion  of  commerce  and  navigation. 
The  largeft  whales  it  is  computed  yield  feven  or 
eight  tuns  of  oil,  which  is  efteemed  the  beft  in  the 
world  for  dreffing  feveral  kinds  of  leather  and 
fkins.  The  price  of  it  rifes  or  falls  according  as 
the  voyage  fucceeds  ;  for  fome  years  they  meet  with 
whales,  and  in  others  with  more  than  they  can 
manage.  If  every  fhip  takes  a  whale,  they  look 
upon  it  to  be  no  bad  voyage.  Befides  oil,  each 
whale  affords  fix  or  eight  hundred  lengths  of  that 
bone  which  is  become  fo  neceffary  in  cloathing 
our  females ;  thefe  are  found  in  the  mouth  of 
the  animal  under  and  on  each  fide  the  tongue, 
which  lies  in  the  midft  of  them,  as  in  a  bed.  As 
to  the  feafon  and  manner  of  taking  them  and  ex¬ 
tracting  their  oil,  thefe  have  been  treated  of  in  the 
firft  volume,  and  therefore  I  forbear  to  fay  more  of 
them  here. 

The  cod-  The  third  great  Dutch  fifhery  is  that  for  cod, 
fifliery.  which  they  meet  with  chiefly  on  the  Dogger 
bank,  a  fand  between  the  Britifh  coaft  and  their 
own,  in  which  they  employ  about  three  hundred 
veflels  called  Doggers,  (from  the  bank  they  fifh 
upon)  being  between  forty  and  fixty  tuns  burthen  •, 
and  tho*  this  fifliery  be  of  great  advantage  to  them, 
the  Englifh  are  fuppofed  to  have  as  good  a  (hare  of 
it  as  the  Dutch,  efpecially  if  we  take  in  our  fiflieries 
at  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  New  England,  where  there  appears  to  be 
the  greateft  plenty  of  this  kind  of  fifh  that  are  to 
be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  in-  The  fourth  and  leaft,  is  their  inland  fifhery  in 
land  fifh-  their  lakes  and  rivers,  which  is  not  however  in- 
t:Y-  confiderable,  confifting  of  almoft  all  kinds  of 
frefh-water  fifh.  Of  thefe,  what  are  not  fpent  at 
home,  they  fait  up  alfo  and  export  with  their  herrings 
and  codfifh  to  other  countries.  Sir  Walter 


Raleigh  computed  in  his  time,  that  of  ail  kinds  C  H  A  V. 
of  pickled  and  faked  fifh  the  Dutch  did  not  export  Ix*" 
lefs  annually  than  three  hundred  thoufand  tuns, 
which  exportation  M.  De  Witt  fuppofed  to 
be  increafed  one  third  when  he  was  Penfioner ; 
and  as  they  are  exchanged  for  foreign  merchan¬ 
dize,  may  (as  well  as  their  fpices)  be  looked  upon 
as  fo  much  treafure,  and  probably  together  are  of 
greater  advantage  to  the  Hollander  than  the  mines 
of  Potofi  are  to  the  Spaniard. 


C  H  A  P.  IX. 


Treats  of  the  Dutch  manufactures. 

THERE  is  not  a  nation  under  the  fun  where  the  How  ma- 
people  apply  themfelves  with  more  diligence  nufa<^urea 
to  all  manner  of  mechanick  arts  than  the  inhabitants  Educed 
of  the  United  Provinces.  Thofe  manufaftu  res  which  into  Hol- 
an  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  were  appropriated  to  land, 
this  or  that  particular  country,  have  been  of  late 
years  introduced  amongft  them,  and  brought  to  as 
great  perfection  almoft  as  in  the  places  they  were 
formerly  peculiar  to.  Nor  is  this  much  to  be  ad¬ 
mired,  if  we  confider,  that  when  the  mechanicks 
of  the  nighbouring  countries  of  France,  Flanders, 
and  England,  were  driven  from  thence  by  their 
bigotted  .  Princes,  they  retired  hither,  and  fet 
up  the  fame  employments  as  they  carried  on  in 
their  refpeftive  countries.  It  is  not  therefore  to 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Dutch  that  we  are  to  afcribe 
their  proficiency  in  this  great  variety  of  manu¬ 
factures  •,  but  to  the  neceffity  they  were  under  of 
making  their  country  the  refuge  or  afylum  of  all 
diftreffed  people,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  their  hands, 
and  enable  them  to  refill  the  then  formidable 
power  of  Spain.  It  was  this  that  occafioned  their 
proclaiming  an  univerfal  liberty  of  confcience, 
and  making  that  one  of  the  fundamental  articles 
of  their  union.  In  imitation  of  antient  Rome, 
this  diftreffed  people  invited  all  others  in  the  like 
diftrefs  to  join  them  ;  and  out  of  a  variety  of  na¬ 
tions  who  brought  their  feveral  arts  along  with 
them,  firft  formed  their  little  republick :  confe- 
quently  fuch  mechanick  arts  as  were  praftifed  by 
the  feveral  people,  of  whom  this  commonwealth 
was  compofed,  mull  be  in  fome  perfection  here, 
efpecially  if  we  confider  that  the  country  was 
fmall,  and  the  people  fo  numerous  that  they  could 
not  be  fubfifted  out  of  the  produCl  of  it.  They 
were  in  a  manner  forced  to  work  for  their  lives,  and 
by  the  fruits  of  their  labour  purchafe  the  corn  and 
produce  of  other  countries  to  feed  the  multitudes 
that  retreated  thither.  Thus  the  diligence  and 
parfimony  they  are  fo  famed  for,  were  founded 
in  neceflity  rather  than  choice  •,  and  when  they 
were  once  become  habitual,  praftifed  without  re- 
luftance.  They  faw  what  great  things  their  fru¬ 
gality  and  application  had  effefted,  and  as  thefe 
became  the  fubjefts  of  univerfal  applaufe  amongft 
them,  every  one  preffed  forward  to  excel  his  neigh¬ 
bour  in  thefe  arts,  ’till  they  arrived  at  fuch  a 
degree  of  covetoufnefs,  as  to  flick  at  nothing  to 
advance  their  fortunes ;  even  their  governors  be¬ 
came  guilty  of  all  manner  of  injuftice,  cruelty 
and  treachery  towards  their  allies  to  promote  their 
foreign  trade,  and  private  men  fcrupled  no  frauds 
that  did  not  bring  them  under  the  penalty  of  the 
laws,  or  affeft  their  credit.  Like  their  brethren 
here,  they  excluded  only  expenfive  and  unprofitable 
vices,  whatever  had  a  profpeft  of  gain,  with 
them  was  godlinefs.  But  to  be  a  little  more  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  their  manufaftures, 
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E^ery  province  and  every  town  almoft  in  the  defect  of  ours  muff  be  either  in  the  materials  or  the  CH.A 
United  Provinces  have fome  particular  manufacture  weaving,  either  of  which ’tis  prefumed  mioht  be 
which  they  value  themlelves  upon  ;  not  that  thefe  remedied,  if  thofe  who  had  the  care  of  fitting  out 
trades  are  carried  on  in  no  other  places,  but  there  are  our  fleets  gave  due  encouragement  to  the  manufac- 
particular  towns  and  diftri&s  wiaere  the  refpedtive  turer.  The  materials  we  have  from  the  Baltick 

as  well  as  the  Dutch,  and  furely  we  might  fpin 
and  weave  them  as  ftrong  as  the  Lutch  do,  if  it 
was  made  a  government  concern  ;  and  if  we  con- 
fidered  what  vaft  fums  are  fent  annually  to  Holland, 
to  purchafe  this  manufacture  for  our  flapping,  it 
countries,  to  be  bleached  here :  And  Harlem  lying  would  be  thought  worth  enquiring  into, 
in  the  province  of  Holland,  this  kind  of  linrien  is  As  to  printing  and  paper,  there  may  be  fome 
generally  called  by  that  name,  tho’  one  third  part  reafon  why  we  do  not  come  up  to  the  Dutch,  if 

what  our  printers  fay  be  true  •,  namely,  that  their 
founders  and  paper- makers  in  Holland  have  greater 
encouragement  than  thofe  of  Britain  :  tho’  how 
this  can  be,  when  we  pay  much  dearer  for  paper 
and  print  in  England  than  in  Holland,  is  not  ealy 
to  difcover.  As  to  paper  indeed,  the  manufacture 
but  lately  fet  up  amongft  us,  and  therefore 


P. 


mechanick  arts  are  brought  to  a  greater  perfection 
than  in  others.  In  Harlem,  for  example,  they 
famous  for  make  the  fineft  linnen,  and  give  it  fo  pure  a  white, 
f  ne  Imnen  tjlat  they  bring  it  from  all  the  reft  of  the  provinces, 
and  even  from  Germany,  and  other  foreign 


ot  it  is  not  wove  in  Holland.  Harlem  is  alfo  diftin- 
guifhed  for  its  manufactures  of  fine  filks  and  gau¬ 
zes,  coarfe  flowered  velvets,  and  gold  and  filver 
brocades,  and  other  rich  fluffs. 

Their  woollen  manufactures  flourifhes  moft  at 
Leyden  :  Here  they  make  the  fineft  broad  and 
narrow  cloths,  ferges,  and  camlets ;  but  ftill  inferior 


is 


it 


to  thofe  of  Britain,  or  they  would  not  purchafe  fuch  cannot  be  expeCted  yet  to  be  brought  to  that  per 
vaft  quantities  of  our  woollen  manufacture  as  they  fedtion  it  is  in  Holland :  Befides,  there  are  inch 
do  to  export  to  other  nations.  Their  wool  they  taxes  laid  upon  this  manufacture,  as  are  enough  to 
have  from  Spain,  Germany,  Turkey  ;  and  fome  difcourage  thofe  that  deal  in  it.  Another  difad- 
from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  clandeftinely  ;  vantage  our  paper-makers  tell  me  they  lie  under, 
and  tho’  their  want  of  Britifh  wool  is  the  occafion  is,  that  tho’  we  ule  the  greateft  quantities  of  fine 
that  this  manufacture  is  no  better,  yet  they  have  linnen  of  any  people  in  the  world,  yet  the  rags  are 
of  late  years  much  leflened  their  demand  for  our  fo  tinged  with  the  coal-fmoak  and  dirt,  efpecially 


among 


Englilh  cloth,  being  able  to  fupply  their  own  peo¬ 
ple  and  other  nations  with  fuch  cloth  as  ferves  their 
turn,  tho’  not  altogether  fo  good  as  ours.  Nor 
are  the  filk  manufactures  of  Holland  fo  good  as 
thofe  of  France  or  Italy  ;  but  the  difference  in  the 
price,  being  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper,  makes 
them  go  off  better. 

In  Delft  is  made  that  fine  earthen  ware  which 
takes  it’s  name  from  this  city  :  And  the  brewing 
trade,  which  flourifhes  here,  is  reckoned 
their  manufactures. 

Sardam,  three  miles  from  Amfterdam,  hath 
prodigious  magazines  of  timber  of  all.  kinds,  and 
the  inhabitants  build  more  fhips  and  veflfels  here 
than  any  town  of  the  known  world  ;  which  makes 
it  highly  reafonableto  include  fhip-building  among 
their  manufactures. 

Enchuyfen  is  remarkable  for  it’s  herrings.  Horne 
for  the  belt  cheefe  in  North  Holland,  and  for  it’s 
Horn?for  refineries  of  fait,  &c. 

cheefe.  In  Amfterdam  all  thefe  manufactures,  and 
more,  are  carried  on,  except  that  of  Delft-ware  : 
Here  they  weave  broad-cloth,  woollen  and  hair- 
ftuffs,  filks,  gold  and  filver  fluffs,  and  ribbons  of 
all  kinds.  Here  they  make  gilt-leather,  morocco, 
lhammy,  and  many  other  forts.  Nor  is  dying 
one  of  the  leaft  of  their  manufactures.  Here  are 


can  never  bring  them  to 
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in  London,  that  they 

of  a  pure  white.  As  to  the  types  made  in  our 
founderies,  it  is  fomething  ftrange  they  are  no 
better,  becaufe  in  all  other  iron-work  and  hard¬ 
ware  there  is  no  nation  which  excels  us :  Why 
then  are  we  obliged  to  fetch  all  our  types  from 
Holland  or  France  when  we  expeCt  to  have  a  work 
beautifully  printed,  in  the  bookfellers  phrafe  ?  I 
would  advife  our  workmen  to  try  again  if  they 
cannot  outdo  the  Dutch  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  Iron  manufactures;  and  do  not  doubt  but  they 
will  meet  with  the  like  encouragement  as  other 
mechanicks  do  :  for  though  it  be  true,  that  there  is 
a  flight  kind  of  hard-ware  which  foreigners  afford 
exceeding  cheap,  yet  thofe  fame  foreigners  are 
willing  to  give  double  or  treble  the  price  for  our 
London-ware,  it  is  fo  fubftantially  and  exquifitely 
wrought.  The  reader  will  pardon  me  that  I 
dwell  fo  long  upon  thefe  things,  but  they  are  indeed 
no  trivial  matters ;  I  would  have  my  country-men 
excel  all  others  in  mechanick,  as  they  do  in  liberal 
arts,  and  draw  over  the  trade  of  the  whole  world  to 
them  by  their  merit ;  or  at  leaft,  prevent  foreigners 
drawing  over  fo  much  of  our  treafure  to  them  for 
manufactures  which  might  be  made  as  well  here,  and 
the  money  for  them  circulate  among  our  felves. 

CHAP.  X. 


alfo  refineries  for  fugar,  fait,  fulphur,  yellow  wax, 

&c.  mills  for  fawing  timber,  for  polilhing  marble, 

for  drawing  oil  from  feveral  feeds,  powder-mills  Treats  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Provinces. 
and  fulling-mills;  and  here  all  kinds  of  tapeftry 


are  wrought 


Printing 


Their  linnen  manufacture  alfo  is 
brought  to  great  perfection,  particularly  that  of 
fail-cloth,  in  which  the  Englilh  fall  extremely 
(hort  of  them ;  as  they  do  alfo  in  printing,  and 


I 


F  we  regard 


and  Paper,  the  manufacture  of  paper  :  but  why  we  do  fo,  is 


the  number  of  fhips  the  Dutch  The  Eal- 

employ  in  their  voyages  to  the  Baltick,  and 

the  nothern  crovvns,  and  the  various  kinds  of  trade  of 

merchandize  abfolutely  necefiary  to  their  very  great  ad- 

being,  which  they  import  from  thence  ;  this  may  vantage 
-----  -  -  -  .  to  the 


not  eafily  accounted  for  ;  furely  there  is  nothing  be  looked  upon  as  far  the  moft  confiderable  of  any  ^ 1  ® 


fo  very  difficult  in  thefe  manufactures  but  an  Eng- 
lifli  genius  might  imitate. 

Sail  cloth.  As  to  fail  cloth,  our  fea- commanders  in  general 
complain,  that  what  they  buy  in  England  is  fo 
flight,  it  frequently  rends  from  top  to  bottom  in 
a  ftorm,  and  fometimes  occafions  the  lofs  of  their 
Ihips ;  whereas  that  of  Holland  wears  like  a  board, 
and  will  bear  the  moft  furious  tempeft.  Now  the 
VOL.  II. 


trade  they  carry  on  in  Europe.  For  from  Nor 
way  they  import  vaft  quantities  of  fir-timber, 
mails  and  yards  for  their  flipping,  pitch,  tar, 
ftockfifh,  furs,  fkins,  pot-affies,  and  dried  filh, 
and,  as  fome  fay,  copper  and  iron  ;  but  this  mult 
be  in  very  fmall  quantities,  for  there  are  few 
mines  wrought  in  this  country.  In  return  for 
thefe  commodities  they  fupply  the  Norvegians 
1 2  A  with 
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CHAP,  with  wine,  brandy,  vinegar,  tobacco,  fpices,  fait, 
cheefe,  drapery,  both  linnen  and  wollen,  and 
haberdaftiery  wares  •,  but  their  exports  not  being 
near  equal  to  their  imports  from  hence,  they  are 
forced  to  pay  the  difference  in  dollars,  and  other 
fpecie.  This  trade  is  however  of  vaft  advantage 
to  the  Dutch,  though  the  exchange  be  againft 
them  *,  becaufe  they  export  again  the  fir-timber 
and  other  merchandizes  of  Norway  to  the  fou- 
thern  countries  of  Europe  for  a  confidcrable  profit, 
and  employ  annually  two  or  three  hundred  fhips 
of  four  or  five  hundred  tuns  burthen  in  their  Nor¬ 
way  navigation.  They  have  this  further  benefit 
alfo  by  it,  that  they  man  great  part  of  their  fleet 
with  Norvegian  failors,  as  hardy  a  race  of  mari¬ 
ners  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  world,  and  have 
in  a  manner  incorporated  them  with  their  own 
people. 

Their  trade  with  Ruffia  was  antiently  carried 
on  through  Livonia  by  the  ports  of  Riga,  Revel, 
and  Narva :  but  upon  the  difcovery  of  the  north 
paflfage  into  the  White  Sea  by  the  Englifh,  the 
trade  removed  to  Archangel  at  the  bottom  of  that 
lea.  In  the  late  Czar’s  time  it  was  by  him  drawn 
to  Peterfburg,  and  the  ports  of  Livonia  •,  but  after 
his  death  the  Ruffian  government  thought  fit  to 
open  the  trade  with  Archangel  again  •,  and  now  it 
is  carried  on  at  all  the  ports  above-mentioned.  As 
the  Englifh  firft  difcovered  the  way  to  Archangel, 
the  only  Ruffian  port  by  which  they  had  then  a 
communication  direCtly  with  the  reft  of  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Europe,  they  had  large  privileges  granted 
them  by  the  Ruffian  Princes,  and  were  in  poffef- 
fion  of  that  trade,  exclufive  of  all  other  nations, 
for  fome  time  *,  but  the  Dutch,  by  bribing  the 
Ruffian  miniftry,  and  the  falfe  and  fcandalous  re- 
prefentations  they  made  of  our  nation  at  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  court,  foon  worked  us  out  of  that  trade,  and 
lent  thither  ten  fhips  to  our  one. 

From  Ruffia  the  Dutch  import  flax,  hemp, 
pitch  and  tar,  linfeed,  honey,  wax,  furs,  fkins, 
Ruffia  leather,  fir-timber,  tallow,  pot-afhes,  ca- 
vear  (the  fpawn  of  fturgeon),  and  linnen  :  for 
which  they  exchange,  fpices,  pickled-herrings,  to¬ 
bacco,  drugs  for  dying,  and  phyfical  drugs,  wines, 
brandy,  oil,  vinegar,  fruit,  fugar,  and  woollen 
manufactures,  gold  and  filver  fluffs,  filks,  rib¬ 
bons,  haberdafhery,  hard-ware,  toys,  hats,  foap, 
and  paper  •,  but  the  filks  and  hard-ware  they  ufed 
to  carry  thither  are  like  to  become  a  drug,  if  they 
are  not  fo  already  ;  for  the  Mufcovites  have  now 
a  more  intimate  communication  with  Perfia,  In¬ 
dia,  and  China,  than  they  had  formerly,  and  can 
purchafe  filks  there  at  a  better  hand  than  in  Eu¬ 
rope  :  nay,  the  Ruffians  talk  of  furnifhing  the  reft 
of  Europe  from  thence  with  filks  and  other  mer¬ 
chandize  of  the  Eaft.  And  for  iron-ware,  which 
they  ufed  to  receive  from  Holland  and  other  fou- 
thern  countries,  the  late  Czar  eftablifhed  founde- 
ries  and  forges  for  all  manner  of  iron- ware  in  his 
own  dominions  •,  particularly  for  great  guns,  bombs, 
fwords,  fmall  arms,  &c.  info  much,  that  it  is  faid, 
they  will  be  able  to  fupply  the  fouthern  countries 
of  Europe,  in  a  few  years,  with  thefe  things,  on 
eafier  terms  than  they  can  make  them  at  home. 
From  Livonia  alfo,  now  fubjeCt  to  Ruffia,  as  foon 
as  the  country  has  recovered  itfelf,  they  will  no 
doubt  import  as  large  quantities  of  corn  as  they 
did  heretofore.  Notwithftanding  that  prodigious 
quantity  of  fpices  and  herrings,  which  the  Dutch 
difpofe  of  in  the  Ruffian  dominions,  the  balance 
of  trade  is  againft  them  here  alfo,  and  confequently 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  the  difference  in  fpecie ; 


but  then  as  they  manufacture  moft  of  the  com-  CHAP, 
modities  they  receive  from  thence,  and  export 
them  afterwards  to  other  European  nations,  this 
trade  is  in  the  main  of  exceeding  advantage  to 
them. 

Denmark  affords  very  little  merchandize,  ex-  Their 
cept  lean  cattle,  which  the  Dutch  buy  up  and  fat  trade  with 
in  their  rich  paftures :  but  from  Sweden  they  im-  Denmark 
port  a  great  deal  of  iron,  fteel,  and  copper,  and  ^vC(,eE 
fome  manufactures  of  thefe  metals,  with  fir-tim¬ 
ber,  pitch  and  tar,  but  not  fuch  quantities  as  from 
Norway  and  Ruffia  :  in  exchange  for  which  the 
Dutch  carry  them  fpices,  drugs,  fait,  fruit,  fugar, 
wine,  brandy,  filks,  linnen  and  wollen  cloth, 
and  fluffs ;  but  not  fo  many  herrings  as  to  Ruffia : 
for  the  Ruffians  being  of  the  Greek  communion, 
have  twice  the  number  of  fafts  that  the  Roman 
Catholicks  have,  and  confequently  are  prohibited 
flefh  the  better  part  of  the  year  *,  and  thefe  fafts 
they  obferve  fo  religioufly,  that  they  will  rather 
die  than  eat  a  morfel  of  meat  while  they  laft. 

The  Swedes  alfo  having  of  late  fallen  into  the 
woollen  manufacture,  workup  moft  of  that  cloth 
which  the  common  people  wear,  and  fuffer  as 
little  as  may  be  to  be  imported  from  abroad. 

Their  late  aCts  of  navigation  alfo,  whereby  they 
prohibit  other  nations  importing  feveral  kinds  of 
merchandizes,  which  are  not  of  their  own  growth 
or  manufacture,  are  no  fmall  prejudice  to  the 
Dutch  commerce,  which  confifts  chiefly  in  tranf- 
porting  the  produce  of  one  nation  to  another. 

From  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg  the  Dutch  Their 
import  all  kinds  of  grain,  coarfe  wool,  timber,  trade  with 
Silefia  linnen,  fkins  and  leather,  honey,  wax, 
and  flax.  From  the  ports  of  Royal  and  Ducal  ofthe  Baj. 
Pruffia,  that  is,  from  Dantzick,  Koningfburg,  and  tick. 
Memel,  where  the  merchandizes  of  Poland  and 
Livonia  are  frequently  fhipped,  the  Dutch  bring 
vaft  quantities  of  corn,  leather,  furs,  timber, 
pipe-ftaves,  pot-afhes,  wax,  hemp,  and  flax,  am¬ 
ber,  quick-filver,  falt-petre,  fulphur,  pitch,  and 
tar.  And  from  Courland,  the  principal  port 
whereof  is  Libaw,  the  Dutch  import  grain,  tim¬ 
ber,  and  linfeed  :  in  exchange  for  which,  they 
carry  to  the  fouthern  coafts  of  the  Baltick,  fpices, 
herrings,  tobacco,  fugar,  fruits,  fait,  paper,  ha¬ 
berdafhery  and  hard  ware,  wine,  brandy,  and, 
till  lately,  linnen  and  woollen  manufactures  *,  but 
the  Pruffians  have  now  fet  up  woollen  manufac¬ 
tures,  with  which  they  do  not  only  clothe  their 
own  people,  but  fupply  good  part  of  the  great  em¬ 
pire  of  Ruffia.  Others  of  the  Northern  and  Ger¬ 
man  Princes  have  alfo  ereCted  manufactures  of 
linnen  and  woollen,  which  has  very  much  abated 
the  demand  for  thofe  goods.  In  this  trade  to  the 
Baltick  and  the  north,  the  Dutch  'do  not  employ  lefs 
than  twelve  hundred  fail  of  flout  fhips,  and  I 
queftion  if  Britain  fends  two  hundred  thither;  but 
then  the  Dutch  are  freighted  homeward  chiefly  with 
corn,  timber,  and  other  cumberfome  goods,  which 
the  Englifh  do  not  ftand  in  fo  much  need  of :  nqr 
do  the  Dutch  want  half  the  corn  they  import  from 
thence  •,  but  if  there  happens  a  fcarcity  in  any  of 
the  fouthern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  they  feldom  fail 
of  felling  the  grain  they  import  at  double  the  price 
they  give  for  it.  Huetius  obferves,  that  the  mo¬ 
nopolizing  the  trade  to  the  Baltick  and  the  North, 
is  of  that  importance  to  the  Dutch,  that  it  is  a 
fundamental  maxim  of  their  government,  ro  hin¬ 
der  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  the  northern  na¬ 
tions  from  trading  to  the  fouthern  and  weftern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  the  fouthern  nations  from 
trading  to  the  north.  Accordingly,  I  find  a  cer¬ 
tain 
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CHAP,  tain  modern  writer  declaring,  that  the  Dutch  will 
x-  not  fuffer  the  Spaniards  to  import  the  merchan- 
diz e  of  the  Baltick  in  their  own  fhips.  He  fpends 
a  great  deal  of  time  indeed  a  little  before,  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  fhew,  that  the  Spaniards,  by  treaty 
with  the  Dutch,  have  excluded  themfelves  from 
the  India  trade,  but  does  not  attempt  to  prove, 
that  the  Hollander  has  any  right  to  exclude  them 
from  the  trade  of  the  Baltick,  only  fays  that  the 
Dutch  will  do  it  •,  and  feems  to  intimate,  thatbe- 
caufe  it  is  their  pleajure ,  therefore  they  ought  to  do 
it,  and  that  there  is  no  injury  done  the  Spaniards, 
if  they  fhould  oppofe  their  trading  thither  by  force. 
I  don’t  doubt  but  the  fame  author,  though  he  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  of  Britifh  extraction,  could,  if  he 
pleafed  to  undertake  the  talk,  juftify  the  Dutch  in 
excluding  the  fubjeCts  of  Britain  from  the  fpice- 
trade  and  the  herring-fifhery ;  for  he  feems  to  be 
One  of  thofe  who  are  ready  to  juftify  all  their  en¬ 
croachments,  only  by  faying,  They  will  have  it 
Jo,  and  they  mufi  not  he  provoked ;  for  poor  diftreffed 
Britain  cannot  fubfift  without  their  high  and 
mighty  protection  ;  we  muft  fupport  them  in  all 
their  injuftice,  in  order  to  our  Own  prefervation. 
But  fure  thefe  poor-fpirited  anihnals  deferve  no 
other  notice  than  our  contempt ;  I  proceed  there¬ 
fore  to  enquire  into  the  other  branches  of  the 
Dutch  trade. 

Their  The  trade  of  the  United  Provinces  to  Germany 

trade  to  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  rivers  Rhine,  Maefe, 

Germany,  Wefer,  and  Ems.  The  river  Rhine  is  na¬ 

vigable  from  Switzerland  to  the  Low  Countries, 
containing  the  fpace  of  three  hundred  leagues, 
and  running  through  feveral  rich  and  populous 
provinces,  and  being  joined  by  feveral  other  con¬ 
siderable  ftreams  in  it’s  courfe  (among  which  are 
the  Mofelle  and  the  Mayn)  furnifties  Holland 
with  incredible  quantities  of  merchandize  ;  parti¬ 
cularly  with  wine,  timber  and  oak-planks  ;  iron- 
guns,  bullets,  cutlers-ware,  copper,  linnen-thread 
and  flax.  By  the  Maefe  they  receive  bullets, 
bombs,  grenadoes,  fmall  arms,  braziers  ware, 
wrought  fteel  and  iron,  lead  and  pit-coal :  in  re¬ 
turn  for  which,  the  Dutch  carry  them  vaft  quan¬ 
tities  of  their  herrings  and  fpices,  filk  and  woollen 
fluffs,  drugs,  fugar,  fruit,  and  cheefe.  By  the 
Elbe,  and  efpecially  from  the  city  of  Hamburgh, 
fituate  on  the  eaftern  bank  of  it,  the  Dutch  im¬ 
port  vaft  quantities  of  corn,  tin-plates,  or  white 
iron,  (as  ’tis  ufually  called)  brafs-wire,  and  tim¬ 
ber.  By  the  river  Wefer  alfo  they  receive  excel¬ 
lent  timber,  wool*  grain,  feveral  forts  of  metals, 
beer,  and  Brunfwick  mum ;  for  which  they  ex¬ 
change  herrings,  fpices,  filk  and  woollen  fluffs, 
and  other  goods,  the  product  or  manufacture  of 
their  own  country  or  plantations.  But  inftead  of 
carrying  treafure  to  Germany,  they  bring  a  great 
deal  from  thence,  the  balance  being  very  much 
on  their  fide. 

Their  The  trade  the  Dutch  formerly  had  with  the 

trade  with  Auftrian  Netherlands  was  very  advantageous  to 

the  Au-  them,  and  carried  on  with  great  eafe  by  the  rivers 

therlands6"  an<^  cana^s  which  water  thefe  countries.  From 
thence  the  Dutch  imported  fine  Bruffels  and 
Mechlin  laces,  cambricks,  lawns,  damafk,  dia¬ 
per,  and  other  fine  linnens,  fine  thread-tapeftry 
or  arras,  ferges,  and  fheeps-leather  nicely  dreffed ; 
for  which  the  Hollanders  exchanged  their  fpices, 
and  all  manner  of  Indian  goods,  as  alfo  the  filk  and 
woollen  manufactures  of  their  own  country.  But 
fince  the  ereCting  of  the  Oftend  Company,  the 
(  Flemings  take  off  no  more  Indian  merchandize  ; 
and  the  Emperor  having  prohibited  the  importa- 
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tion  of  Dutch  goods  into  his  hereditary  countries,  C  H  A  P. 
there  feems  to  be  a  perfeCt  ftagnation  of  trade  on 
this  fide  at  prefent.  Neither  have  the  Dutch  only 
loft  their  trade  with  Flanders,  as  to  the  point  of 
India  goods  ;  but  with  feveral  other  countries 
contiguous  to  Flanders,  which  have  been  of  late 
fupplied  by  the  Oftend  Company,  on  which  I  fhall 
enlarge  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  trade  of  the 


Auftrian  Netherlands. 

The  trade  of  the  United  Provinces  with  France  Their 
was  much  more  confiderable  in  the  year  1 660  t(ade  witH 
than  it  is  at  prefent;  for  the  French  fince  that  trance* 
time  having  laid  high  duties  upon  the  merchan¬ 
dize  of  Holland,  and  fet  up  feveral  manufactures, 
the  Dutch,  by  way  of  retaliation,  encouraged  the 
making  the  manufactures  of  France  in  their  own 
country,  which  very  much  leffened  their  impor¬ 
tations  from  thence.  It  appears,  that  about  the 
year  1660,  the  Dutch  imported  from  France  to 
the  value  of  four  millions  fieri  ing  of  French  goods ; 
confifting  of  velvets,  fattins,  gold  and  filver  tif- 
fues  and  taffaties,  ribbons,  filk  and  thread -laces, 
hats,  watches,  looking- glaffes,  gilt  frames,  and 
toys ;  gloves,  paper,  pins,  needles,  fmall  iron  and 
fteel-ware ;  linnen,  fail-cloth,  beds,  quilts,  and 
other  upholfterers  goods ;  wines  of  various  forts, 
brandies,  and  vinegar;  fait,  faffron,  foap,  almonds, 
capers,  olives,  prunes,  and  other  fruit. 

The  merchandizes  imported  at  this  day  by  the 
Dutch  from  France,  are  wines,  brandy,  vinegar, 
and  fait;  fail-cloth,  fmall  iron  and  fteel-ware, 
pins  and  needles ;  ivory,  ebony,  and  box-combs ; 
watches,  looking-glaffes,  gilt  frames,  plumes,  and 
a  great  variety  of  toys ;  faffron,  almonds,  olives, 
capers,  prunes,  and  fome  other  fruits :  for  which 
the  Dutch  fend  them  in  return,  fpices,  tin-plates 
ufually  called  white  iron,  timber  and  naval  ftores, 
herrings  and  other  dried  and  falted  fifli;  butter, 
cheefe,  tallow,  Ruftia  leather,  arms,  gun-powder, 
wood  and  drugs  for  dying  and  other  ufes ;  linnen, 
fteel,  and  copper.  And  notwithftanding  they  have 
ftruck  off  fo  many  confiderable  articles  in  their 
importations  from  France,  ftill  the  balance  is 
againft  them,  and  they  pay  the  difference  in  trea¬ 
fure.  The  French  trade  however  is  held  to  be  of 
great  advantage  to  them,  in  as  much  as  they  ex¬ 
port  moft  of  the  goods  they  receive  from  thence 
again,  with  which  they  purchafe  the  merchandize 
ol  other  countries. 

From  Spain  the  Dutch  import  wine,  brandy.  Their 
raifins,  oranges,  lemons,  oil,  file,  wool,  figs,  o- trade  w!tfl 
lives,  almonds,  fondeorkalt,  (an  herb  which  be-  ^e'spn^ 
ing  burnt,  turns  to  an  hard  fubftance,  and  is  ufed  nj(h  Weft- 
in  making  of  foap)  iron,  fteel,  chefnuts,  ancho-  Indies, 
vies,  and  annifeeds,  which  are  the  produce  of  old 
Spain.  The  merchandize  of  America,  which  the 
Dutch  import  alfo  from  Cadiz,  are  pearls,  eme¬ 
ralds,  quinquina,  cochineal,  indigo,  cocoa,  and 
vanelloes  (ufed  in  making  chocolate)  Campechy- 
wood  bark,  balfam  of  peru,  tobacco,  and  leather; 
but  above  all,  thofe  precious  metals  of  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver,  of  which  ’tis  computed  the  Dutch  receive  no 
lefs  than  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling 
annually,  for  goods  fent  to  America.  For  it  feems 
the  Spanifh  merchants  not  having  cargoes  fufficient 
to  freight  their  fhips,  for  that  country,  take  goods 
of  the  Italians,  Englifh,  and  Dutch,  which  they 
fend  thither,  and  having  exchanged  them  for  the 
merchandize  and  treafures  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 
deliver  the  produce  to  the  foreign  merchants  who 
intrufted  them  ;  fo  that  the  Spaniards  are  in  reality 
but  faflorsto  thofe  nations  for  great  part  of  the 
goods  fent  by  the  llota  and  flotilla  to  that  part  ot  the 

world* 
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C  Fi  A  P.  world,  ^nd  the  Spaniards  they  employ  have  ever 
X-  proved  very  faithful  in  thistruft,  as  the  profit  they 
reap  by  fuch  com  millions  encourages  them  to  be. 
»Tis  true,  if  the  whole  cargo  the  Spaniard  fent  to 
America  were  their  own,  the  profit  would  be 
much  greater ;  but  fince  they  make  all  the  ad¬ 
vantage  they  can  defire  of  their  proper  goods,  and 
have  a  further  advantage  by  dealing  for  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  other  nations,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  they  undertake  the  charge  •,  neither  is  it 
to  be  fuppofed  that  the  government  would  ever 
put  a  hop  to  this  practice,  becaufe  the  larger  the, 
returns  are,  the  larger  are  the  duties  and  indults 
payable  to  the  crown.  And  there  may  be  this 
farther  political  reafon  for  the  Spanilh  govern¬ 
ment’s  winking  at  this  underhand  traffick,  namely, 
that  the  neighbouring  powers  having  already  all  the 
advantages  within  a  trifle  they  can  expe£t  by  a 
direct  trade  with  the  Spanifii  dominions  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  will  not  be  fo  follicitous  to  attempt  a  trade 
thither,  or  endeavour  to  encroach  on  their  weftern 
plantations  and  fettlements,  as  they  might  other- 
wife  be.  Of  all  the  nations  that  traffick  thus  to 
the  new  world  through  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
the  trade  of  the  Italians  is  much  the  moll  confi¬ 
derable  ;  for  the  weftern  people  feem  to  love  to 
made  a  figure  and  fhine  in  filk,  which  manufac¬ 
ture  the  Italians  feem  to  be  arrived  at  the  greateft 
perfection  in  of  any  nation  in  Europe.  The  trade 
of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  alfo  is  very  confiderable 
to  New  Spain  •,  and  I  take  it  for  a  rule,  that  the 
lefs  the  Englifli  trade  is  here,  the  more  the  Dutch 
have  of  it  •,  for  which  reafon  the  Elollander  cannot 
but  rejoice  to  find  us  at  variance  with  the  Spa¬ 
niard  :  nor  will  he  ever  defire  to  fee  us  in  the 
quiet  pofieffion  of  Gibraltar,  a  port  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Cadiz,  from  whence  the  flota  an¬ 
nually  fets  out  for  New  Spain,  left  we  fhould 
have  too  great  an  influence  on  the  navigation  to 
that  part  of  the  world.  But  I  forbear  to  make 
any  further  reflections  on  this  head  here,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  enumerate  the  feveral  fpecies  of  merchan¬ 
dize  the  Dutch  export  to  Spain  ;  and  thefe  are 
fpices,  herrings,  cod,  and  all  manner  of  faked  and 
dried  fifh  •,  butter,  cheefe,  and,  in  fcarce  years, 
corn  •,  timber,  mafts,  pipe-ftaves  for  cafks,  planks, 
and  all  manner  of  naval  ftores;  linnenand  woollen 
manufactures,  as  hollands,  cambricks,  lawns, 
muffins,  callicoes,  table-linnen  and  tapes  ;  broad 
and  narrow  woollen  cloths,  ferges,  camblets,  plain 
filks,  brocades,  gold  and  filver  ftuffs,  lace,  hats, 
ribbons,  fmall  wares,  paper,  cards,  Ruffia  leather, 
white  and  yellow  wax,  medicinal  drugs,  and  thole 
for  dying.  But  befides  the  trade  the  Dutch  carry 
on  with  the  Spsniffi  fettlements  in  America  by  the 
way  of  Old  Spain,  they  trade  clandeftinely  alfo 
with  the  Spaniards  in  that  part  of  the  world  from 
the  ifland  of  Curafoa,  which  lies  not  far  from 
Cartagena  ;  the  merchants  of  which  port,  and  of 
the  other  towns  along  the  coaft  of  Terra  Firma, 
have  a  very  good  underftanding  with  the  Dutch, 
as  Huetius  relates  ;  and  this  is  almoft  the  only 
advantage  which  the  Dutch  have  of  their  Ame¬ 
rican  fettlements,  for  I  do  not  know  any  ifland  or 
place  they  are  matters  of  in  the  Weft- Indies,  that 
produces  any  thing  worth  the  taking  notice  of. 
But  I  had  almoft  forgot  one  branch  of  the  Dutch 
trade  with  America,  and  that  is  the  furniffiing 
the  Spaniards  there  with  Negro-flaves  from  Africa, 
which  is  chiefly  tranfaCted  at  Curafoa  •,  this  is  not 
the  leaft  beneficial  part  of  their  traffick,  and  the 
Englifh  endeavour  to  rival  them  in  it :  but  this 
dealing  in  our  own  fpecies  in  the  manner  it  is  ufu- 


ally  managed,  is  fo  barbarous  a  pra&ice,  that  I  C  H  A  p. 
muft  confefs  I  cannot  wifli  my  country-men  fuc- 
cefs  in  it:  this  part  of  commerce  is  only  fit  for 
Dutchmen,  who  can  diveft  themfelves  of  all  hu¬ 
manity,  where  there  is  a  gain  to  be  expedited. 

The  merchandizes  the  Dutch  import  of  the  Their 
growth  of  Portugal,  are  wine,  oil,  olives,  lemonsi  trade  with 
oranges,  annifeeds,  raifins,  figs,  dry  fweet- meats*  PormSai- 
and  fait.  And  thofe  of  their  plantations  and  fet¬ 
tlements  in  America,  are  l'ugar,  tobacco,  brazil¬ 
wood,  and  other  woods  for  dying,  hides,  ginger* 
indigo,  ambergreafe,  pearls,  and  diamonds,  for 
which  the  Dutch  exchange  their  filk,  linnen  and 
woollen  manufadtures  ;  hard- ware,  haberdafhery, 
leather,  and  in  a  fcarce  year  corn.  And  here  the 
balance  is  on  the  fide  of  the  Dutch,  which  they 
receive  in  moidores,  or  other  gold  coin. 

The  Dutch  Turkey  trade  is  fo  confiderable,  as  Their 
to  become  the  particular  care  of  the  government,  Turkey 
who  have  eftablifhed  a  council  ftiled  the  Chamber  Uatle‘ 
of  Direction,  confifting  of  fix  Deputies  and  a  Re- 
gifter,  who  have  been  Burgomaftcrs  of  Amfter- 
dam,  to  take  care  of  it.  This  council  regulates 
the  convoys,  and  fees  the  orders  of  the  States  ob- 
ferved  concerning  their  navigation  and  commerce. 

The  ffiips  employed  in  this  fervice  are  ufually 
veflels  of  good  force  on  account  of  the  rovers  of 
Barbary,  who  are  feldom  long  at  peace  with  the 
Dutch,  and  were  lately  fo  troublefome,  that  the 
Hollanders  were  bbliged  to  intercede  with  their 
allies,  the  Englifh,  to  procure  a  peace  for  them  ; 
which  that  good-natured  nation  brought  about, 
though  much  to  the  difadvantage  of  their  own 
trade  :  for  while  the  Dutch  were  at  War  with  the 
towns  on  the  Barbary  coaft,  the  Englifh  enjoyed 
the  Levant  trade  almoft  without  a  competitor;  for 
the  convoys  the  Dutch  fent  into  thofe  feas,  could 
not  protect  their  merchant-men.  Their  ffiips 
bound  for  Turkey  ufually  touch  at  Cadiz  and 
Leghorn,  as  well  to  take  in  Spaniffi  pieces  of  eight, 
as  for  freffi  provifions.  And  there  are  other  ffiips 
which  touch  at  the  ports  of  Spain  and  Italy  with 
merchandize,  which  they  difpofe  of  there,  and 
take  in  other  goods  for  Turkey,  either  on  their 
own  account,  or  for  the  French,  Italians,  and  o- 
ther  nations  ;  and  in  returning  alfo,  they  fre¬ 
quently  fell  the  merchandize  of  Turkey  in  the  ports 
of  Italy,  or  Spain,  and  ffiip  other  goods  for  Hol¬ 
land,  either  on  their  own  account,  or  for  others. 

The  principal  port  the  Dutch  ufe  in  Turkey  is 
Smyrna,  from  whence,  and  other  ports,  they 
bring  raw  and  fpun  filk,  goat’s  and  camel’s  hair, 
cotton  and  feveral  kinds  of  Turkey  leather  ;  cam¬ 
lets,  wax,  allum,  galls,  wool,  coffee,  currants, 
medicinal  and  dyers  drugs,  particularly  rhubarb, 
which  comes  through  Turkey  from  the  eaftem 
Tartary  ;  fcammony,  galbanum,  tutia,  frankin- 
cenfe,  fenna,  caffia,  aloes,  fal  armoniac,  tama¬ 
rinds,  and  maffick.  To  purchafe  which,  the  Dutch 
cr-ry  to  the  Levant  their  fpices,  woollen-cloth, 
tin,  lead,  iron,,  and  fteel  ;  Rufiia-leather,  cochi¬ 
neal  and  indigo,  and  a  pretty  deal  of  treafure, 
confifting  of  pieces  of  eight  or  Spaniffi  dollars. 

The  Dutch  have  alfo  a  confiderable  trade  with  Their 
Italy  and  Sicily,  the  principal  ports  whereof  are  trade  to 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice,  Naples,  and  Meffina,  Ita,y- 
from  whence  they  import  raw,  twifted,  and 
wrought  filks  of  various  forts,  as  fattins,  damafks, 
tabbies,  gold  and  filver  brocades,  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  of  their  kind  in  Europe,  gold-thread  drawn 
and  twifted,  velvets,  oil,  fruits,  confeftions,  al¬ 
lum,  fulphur,  Venetian  fteel,  manna,  amber,  tur¬ 
pentine,  cream  of  tartar,  lacca,  glaffes,  white 

marble 
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CHAP,  marble  in  fquares  and  rabies,  paper,  foap,  eflences,  teach  us  to  finifh  them  as  well  as  our  ‘  neighbours  C  H  A  P. 

perfumed  gloves,  fnuff,  rice,  and  anmfeeds.  In  do.  For  example  :  Let  that  Irifhman  who  can  x-  A 

'  -v  '  exchange  for  which  the  Dutch  fend  thither  their  produce  a  piece  of  linnen  equal  to  that  of  Idol- 

fpices,  China-ware,  falted  and  dried  filh,  iron,  land,  have  fuch  a  reward  as  fhall  encourage  others 

Swedifh  copper,  Englifh  tin,  and  lead,  whalebone,  to  imitate  him.  Let  a  proportionable  fum  be 

marts,  planks,  and  naval  ftores  •,  woollen-cloth,  given  to  our  manufa&urers  of  paper,  and  founders 
ferges,  camlets,  Flanders  thread,  cavear,  and  of  types  for  printing,  and  we  fhall  not  fail  to  fee 


grain  in  fcarce  years  ;  except  that  at  Venice  they 
will  fufter  no  iron,  copper,  or  cloth,  to  be  im¬ 
ported,  becaufe  they  have  very  good  of  their 
own. 

Their  _  The  trade  of  the  United  Provinces  with  the 

Britain^  ^es  i-s  very  great-  From  England  they 

import  broad -cloth  and  other  woollen  manufac¬ 
tures  in  large  quantities-,  for  whether  it  proceeds 
from  want  of  (kill,  or  of  materials,  certain  it 
is  the  Englifh  ftill  excel  all  other  people  in 
making  of  fine  cloth.  Tin  and  lead  is  another 
great  article  in  their  importations  from  Britain, 
as  well  as  tobacco  and  fugar.  Malt  and  grain 
is  another,  when  it  bears  a  moderate  price  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  the  exportation  of  coals  from  New- 
caftle  and  Scotland  increafes  every  day.  From 
Scotland  alfo  the  Dutch  import  fome  coarfe  wool¬ 
len  manufactures,  lead,  falted  falmon,  hides,  and 
tallow.  From  Ireland  they  receive  fait  beef 
and  butter,  tallow,  hides,  and  wax ;  and  thefe  fe- 
veral  kinds  of  merchandize  are  exported  generally 
in  Britifh  flaips  and  veflels,  to  the  city  of  Rotter¬ 
dam,  the  centre  of  the  Britifh  trade  in  the  United 
Provinces.  In  exchange  for  which,  the  Dutch 
export  to  the  Britifh  ifles,  fpices,  fine  linnen,  fail- 
cloth,  Rhenifh  wine,  and  brandy,  geneva,  and 
other  fpirits  deal  and  wainfcot-boards,  with  fome 
of  the  merchandize  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
fuch  as  tapeftry,  lace,  carnbricks,  lawns,  and 
pictures.  And  a  late  writer  allures  us,  that  from  an 
infpeCtion  of  the  entries  of  imports  and  exports  at 
London,  and  the  beft  information  he  could  procure, 
this  traffick  has  been  extremely  to  the  advantage 
of  the  fubjeCts  of  Britain  for  the  laft  feven  years. 
But  (admitting  this  to  be  true,  which  I  have 
fome  reafon  to  queftion)  how  much  more  confi- 
derable  would  the  balance  be  on  the  fide  of  Bri- 
Theway  tain,  if  we  were  not  wanting  to  ourfelves :  what 
to  render  nece(fity  have  weof  importingthatprodigious  quan- 
fuperior  to  tlty  °f  ^ne  linnen  from  Holland  that  is  ufed  here  ? 
that  of  the  Is  there  not  a  linnen  manufacture  in  Ireland  brought 
Dutch.  to  a  very  great  perfection  ?  and  ought  we  not  in 
juftice,  and  even  companion,  to  that  people,  to 
encourage  their  linnen  manufacture,  when  we  have 
fupprefled  that  of  woollen  ?  and  in  the  end, 
would  not  the  greateft  advantage  refult  to  our 
felves  by  this  conduCt  ?  As  the  feat  of  government 
is  in  England,  thither  would  the  wealth  of  Ire¬ 
land  as  naturally  flow,  as  rivers  fall  into  the  ocean. 
The  fame  may  be  laid  of  Scotland  :  Were  that 
people  encouraged  to  eftablifh  a  herring-fifhery, 
they  too  in  time  would  become  rich,  and  we 
Ihould  in  fome  meafure  make  them  amends  for  the 
lofs  of  their  Court  and  Parliament.  How  much 
foever  it  may  be  thought  our  intereft  to  (Lengthen 
the  Dutch,  fure  it  is  much  more  fo  to  (Lengthen 
and  advance  the  wealth  of  our  own  kingdoms  and 
provinces,  which  might  by  thefe  means  be  brought 
to  bear  a  great  (hare  in  the  charges  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Let  me  recommend  to  my  countrymen 
alfo,  the  introducing  all  manner  of  machines  that 
may  enable  us  to  work  with  as  few  hands  as  the 
Dutch  do,  and  we  (hall  foon  find  our  importations 
from  Holland  confiderably  lefiened.  Let  us  alfo 
encourage  by  rewards,  every  man  that  fhall  bring 
any  branch  of  our  manufactures  to  perfection,  and 
VOL.  II. 


them  in,a  few  years  equal  the  French  and  Dutch 
in  thofe  particulars.  Let  the  Scotch  mariner,, 
who  can  produce  a  cargo  of  pickled  herrings  equal 
to  thofe  of  Holland,  receive  a  reward  fuitable  to 
thofe  advantages  the  nation  may  reap  by  his  in- 
duftry  and  ingenuity.  Let  the  man  that  can  dif- 
cover  how  to  tranfplant  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  or 
cloves,  to  fettlements  under  the  Britifh  dominion, 
have  all  the  encouragement  my  native  country 
can  give  him.  And  let  the  like  be  done  in  every 
other  beneficial  branch  of  bufinefs,  and  we  (hall 
foon  fee  a  new  face  of  things.  ’Tis  true,  in  fome 
former  reigns,  when  attempts  have  been  made  to¬ 
wards  advancing  our  manufactures  or  traffick,  we 
have  mifcarried  by  the  covetoufnefs  of  our  own  mi- 
nifters,  who  have  accepted  bribes  to  betray  the  in- 
tereft  of  their  country  to  foreigners  but  this  is  not 
to  be  fufpeded  from  gentlemen  fo  perfectly  free 
from  corruption  as  the  prefent,  and  who  have  no 
other  views  than  the  profperity  of  their  country. 

As  to  the  navigation  of  the  Dutch,  it  is  free-  Navigs- 
quently  faid,  that  they  have  more  veflels  and  ma-  tion. 
riners  than  all  the  reft  of  Europe  put  together  j 
but  then  we  mult  bring  into  this  account  all  the 
veflels,  feamen,  and  watermen*  that  are  employed 
in  their  fifheries,  and  upon  their  rivers  and  canals : 
for  it  is  evident,  that  the  Englilh  have  as  many 
large  (hips,  and  veflels  of  burthen,  as  the  Dutch* 
except  in  their  Baltick  and  Northern  trades,  where 
they  may  poffibly  employ  a  thoul'and  (hips  more 
than  the  Englifh  do  (but  this  is  balanced  by  the 
number  of  (hips  the  Englifh  fend  to  their  planta¬ 
tions  in  America,  where  the  Hollander  has  little 
or  no  trade).  In  every  other  country  almoft,  whi¬ 
ther  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  trade  to,  we  alfo  find 
more  of  the  Englflh  (hipping  than  of  the  Dutch. 

But  this  article  will  be  farther  confidered  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  their  forces  by  fea  and  land. 

The  reader  may  expeCt  here  that  I  fhould  enlarge 
on  the  Hollanders  trade  to  the  Eaft  and  Weft- 
Indies  and  Africa,  but  he  may  be  pleafed  to  re¬ 
member,  that  thefe  branches  of  trade  have  been 
treated  of  in  the  former  volume  ;  and.  I  would  not 
weary  him  by  repeating  what  has  been  already  faid 
on  thofe  heads :  befides,  I  (hall  have  further  occafion 
to  treat  of  their  Eaft-India  trade,  when  I  come  to 
enquire  into  their  naval  force. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Treats  of  their  revenues ,  taxes ,  ordinary  and  extra - 
ordinary ,  and  of  their  forces  by  fea  and  land  j  as 
alfo  of  their  coin ,  weights ,  and  meafures. 

TH  E  fubjeCts  of  the  United  Provinces  are  liable  Their  te~ 
to  a  great  variety  of  charges  and  impofitions.  venuesand 
The  council  of  ftate  every  winter  draw  up  an  eftimate  forces, 
of  the  expences  of  the  enfuing  year,  and  prefent  it 
to  the  States  General,  who  fignify  to  the  refpeCtive 
provinces  their  feveral  (hares  and  proportions  of  it* 
the  whole  ufually  amounting  to  between  two  and 
three  millions  fterling  in  time  of  peace.  The 
States  of  every  province  demand  of  the  feveral  ci¬ 
ties  and  diftriCts  within  their  limits,  their  refpec- 
tive  (hares  ;  which  when  brought  in,  each  province 
fends  it’s  quota  to  the  treafury  of  the  States  General  j 
12  B  out 
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CHA  P,  out  of  which  are  paid  their  land-forces,  confiding 
of  twenty  five  thoufand  men,  compofed  of  Switzers, 
Scots,  and  other  foreigners,  as  well  as  national 
troops.  And  there  are  feldom  lefs  than  fifty 
men  of  war  in  commiffion,  either  employed  in 
convoys  to  protedl  their  merchants  and  fifheries, 
or  which  lie  ready  equipped  in  their  harbours,  for 
any  fervice  the  date  may  have  occafion  to  make 
ufe  of  them  in  ;  and  there  are  feldom  lefs  than  fifty 
or  fixty  fail  more  unrigged,  which  are  from  time 
to  time  repaired  out  of  the  publick  money.  The 
refidue  is  employed  in  paying  the  falaries  of  the 
officers  of  date,  ambaffadors  and  publick  miniders, 
in  entertaining  foreign  Princes,  or  their  miniders, 
or  other  accidental  charges  of  the  date. 

To  the  danding  forces  of  the  United  Provinces, 
we  may  now  very  well  add  the  troops  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  in  the  barrier  towns  of  the  Au- 
drian  Netherlands,  by  a  treaty  concluded  between 
his  Imperial  Majedy  and  the  States  General, 
on  the  15th  of  November,  1715.  By  the  third 
article  of  this  treaty  it  is  dipulated.  That  his 
Imperial  Majedy  and  the  States  General  fhall 
condantly  maintain  in  the  faid  Netherlands,  a 
body  of  thirty  or  twenty-five  thoufand  men, 
whereof  his  Imperial  Majedy  to  have  three  fifths, 
and  the  Dutch  two  :  And  when  there  is  any 
appearance  of  war,  the  faid  body  is  to  be  augmented 
to  forty  thoufand  men,  according  to  the  faid  pro¬ 
portion  :  And  in  cafe  of  a&ual  war,  fuch  a  further 
force  as  fhall  be  thought  neceffary  by  both  parties. 
By  the  fourth  article  of  the  faid  treaty  his  Imperial 
Majedy  agrees,  That  the  States  General  fhall 
have  private  or  feparate  garrifons  of  their  own 
troops,  in  the  towns  and  cadles  of  Namur  and 
Tournay,  and  in  the  towns  of  Menin,  Furnes, 
War ne ton,  Ypres,  and  Fort  Knocque  *,  but  the 
States  General  engage  not  to  garrifon  the  faid  places 
with  troops  belonging  to  any  Prince  or  nation 
at  war  with,  or  lufpe&ed  to  be  in  engagements 
contrary  to  the  intereds  of,  his  Imperial  Majedy. 
In  the  town  of  Dendermond  it  was  agreed  there 
fhould  be  a  garrifon  compofed  of  an  equal  number 
of  Germans  and  Dutch,  under  an  Imperial  Go¬ 
vernor,  who  is,  however,  as  well  as  the  inferior 
officers,  to  take  an  oath  to  the  States  General,  not 
to  do  or  fuffer  any  thing  that  may  be  prejudicial 
to  their  fervice,  with  refpeft  to  the  prefervation 
of  the  faid  town  and  garrifon,  and  the  Governor 
to  be  obliged  by  the  fame  oath,  to  give  free  paffage 
to  the  Scates  troops  as  often  as  fhall  be  defired. 
And  it  was  further  dipulated,  That  in  the  places 
to  be  garrifoned  by  the  States,  they  might  place 
fuch  govenors,  commanders,  and  officers,  as  they 
faw  fit,  provided  they  were  not  chargeable  to  his 
Imperial  Majedy,  or  the  country,  unlefs  for  lodging, 
which  governors  and  officers  fhould  be  dependent 
Only  on  the  orders  and  jurifdi&ion  of  the  States 
General,  for  what  concerns  the  guard  or  fecurity 
of  fuch  places  but  are  however  to  take  an  oath  to 
his  Imperial  Majedy,  to  guard  the  faid  places 
faithfully  for  the  houfe  of  Audria,  and  not  to 
intermeddle  in  civil  affairs.  It  was  agreed  alfo, 
that  the  States  might  change  their  garrifons  as 
often  as  they  fhould  fee  proper,  and  fhould  have 
free  paffage  for  their  troops  through  any  of  the 
towns  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  as  well  going  as 
returning,  and  through  all  the  open  country  with 
liberty  of  making  bridges  on  the  canal  between 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  and  upon  all  the  rivers  in  their 
road,  upon  requed  fird  made  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Netherlands,  with  whom  the  rout  of  fuch 
trobps  fhould  be  fettled.  By  the  13th  article  it  is 
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agreed,  That  the  States  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  CHA  P. 
augment  the  fortifications  of  any  of  the  faid 
towns  at  their  own  expence,  advifing  fird  with 
the  Governor  o.f  the  faid  Netherlands.  And  be- 
caufe  it  was  found  neceffary  in  the  lad  war  to 
leave  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  in  the  towns 
of  the  States  General,  to  prevent  their  being  fur- 
prized  (whereby  their  army  was  much  weakened ) 
a  fecond  barrier  is  granted  them  within  the  for¬ 
mer  upon  their  own  frontiers  •,  for  his  Imperial 
Majedy,  by  the  17th  article  of  this  treaty,  con- 
fented  to  let  the  Stares  pod  their  troops  on  the 
Demer  between  the  Schcld  and  the  Maefe  *,  and 
to  give  up  to  the  States  General  fuch  forts  and 
territories  of  the  Audrian  Flanders  bordering  upon 
their  frontiers  as  lie  between  Dendermond  and 
the  fea,  for  the  better  covering  of  thofe  parts 
where  they  cannot  make  inundations  upon  the 
lands  already  belonging  to  the  States  General,  in 
cafe  of  a  rupture  with  France  :  and  in  confidera- 
tion  of  the  expences,  the  States  will  neceffarily  be 
at  in  maintaining  the  troops  in  the  faid  barrier 
towns,  and  repairing  their  fortifications  *,  his  Im¬ 
perial  Majedy  agreed  by  the  19th  article.  That  the 
States  fhould  have  and  receive  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Audrian  Netherlands  thefum  of  five  hundred  500000 
thoufand  crowns  per  annum.  And  by  the  27th  crown* 
article  it  was  agreed.  That  the  fortifications  of  the  fje  States  ° 
citadel  of  .Liege,  and  the  cadle  of  Huy,  (hould  be  to  main-’ 
demolifhed.  Of  which  treaty  his  Britifh  Majedy  tain  the 
became  Guarantee. 

The  forces  thus  maintained  in  the  barrier  towns, 
the  reader  oblerves,  are  not  any  charge  to  the 
States  *,  fo  that  though  their  danding  forces  be 
now  increafed  to  forty  thoufand  men,  their  charge 
is  not  at  all  augmented.  The  red  of  the  troops 
are  for  the  mod  part  quartered  in  the  conquered 
places  and  countries  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  Juliers, 

&c.  and  not  in  the  Seven  Provinces,  who  have 
befides  the  forces  abovementioned,  their  refpedtive 
militia’s  ;  the  town  of  Amderdam  alone  hath  a 
body  of  two  or  three  thoufand  men  in  their  pay, 
to  whom  the  guard  of  their  city  is  committed. 

Nor  can  the  foldiers  of  the  States  General  regu¬ 
larly  quarter  in  any  of  their  cities  without  the 
confent  of  their  refpedlive  Magi d rates i  which 
was  one  occafion  of  the  lofs  of  fo  many  of  their 
towns  fofuddenly  on  the  French  invafion  in  1672  ; 
for  while  they  were  deliberating  whether  they 
fhould  admit  the  troops  of  the  States  General  or 
not,  the  French  took  advantage  of  their  diffen- 
fions,  and  made  themfelves  maders  of  many  con¬ 
fiderable'  places  without  the  trouble  of  a  formal 
fiege ;  from  whence  it  appears,  -that  the  feveral 
towns  and  provinces  are  put  to  fome  additional 
charges  in  maintaining  their  refpetdive  militia’s,  as 
well  as  miniders  and  officers,  befides  their  quota 
of  two  or  three  millions,  which  they  pay  to  the 
States  General  :  and  over  and  above  thefe  there 
is  an  everlading  enemy,  namely,  the  water,  which 
cods  the  maritime  provinces  incredible  fums  to 
defend  themfelves  againd :  tho’  the  frontier  pro¬ 
vinces  againd  France  and  Germany,  before  the 
barrier  was  fettled,  ufed  to  complain  no  lefs  of  the 
charge  they  were  at  in  maintaining  the  forti¬ 
fications  of  their  towns ;  for  every  province  or 
city  repairs  it’s  own  fortifications,  though  thofe  of 
the  conquered  countries  are  kept  up  at  the  charge 
of  the  States  General. 

I  come  next  to  inquire  into  the  feveral  kinds  of 
taxes,  whereby  the  refpedlive  provinces  and  towns 
raife  their  quota,  towards  the  expence  required 
of  them  by  the  States  General,  and  the  charges 
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CHAP,  requifite  to  fupport  their  refpedlive  States  Provin- 
-'T  cial  as  well  as  cities.  And  thefe  are  in  fliort,  by 
The  va-  an  almoft  general  exciie,  and  their  cuftoms ;  but 
rious  ways  becaufe  it  may  be  a  fatisfadlion  to  my  readers  to 
of  rating  be  a  little  more  particular,  I  fhall  here  fpecify 

HoHand"  ^ome  °f  *hem.  Their  taxes  are  di¬ 

vided  into  ordinary  and  extraordinary ;  their  or¬ 
dinary  or  conftant  taxes,  which  are  levyed  as  well 
in  time  of  peace  as  war,  are,  i.  A  duty  upon 
fait,  called  Scut-geldt ,  which  is  very  moderate : 
one  of  the  Magiftrates  of  the  place  takes  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  fouls  in  each  family,  and  gueffing 
at  the  quantity  of  fait  they  may  fpend,  levies  on 
them  annually  a  proportionable  fum.  2,  A  duty 
upon  beer,  for  which  every  private  man  pays  a- 
bout  twenty  pence  a  barrel ;  only  fuch  fmall  beer 
as  is  not  worth  half  a  crown  a  barrel,  which  the 
pooreft  people  drink,  pays  nothing.  3.  Another 
duty  amounting  to  twfclve  pence  per  barrel  is  paid 
by  every  publick  brewer ;  and  Englifh,  German, 
or  other  foreign  beer  imported,  pays  a  much  higher 
duty.  4.  The  victuallers,  or  retailers  of  beer,  pay 
alfo  a  further  duty  of  twenty  pence  per  barrel. 
5.  Every  hogfhead  of  vinegar  pays  nine  fhillings 
the  barrel.  6.  French  wine  pays  fix  pence  the 
ftoop,  or  gallon  ;  Spanifh  wines  twelve  pence  the 
Hoop ;  and  brandies  ten  pence.  7.  Butter  fix  flail- 
lings  the  barrel,  containing  three  hundred  and 
twenty  pound.  8.  For  a  pipe  of  eating-oil,  eight 
fhillings  ;  and  for  a  pipe  of  fifh-oil,  four  fhillings. 
9.  Wax  and  tallow-candles,  eight  pence  the 
hundred  weight.  10.  Turf  for  firing,  three  half¬ 
pence  per  tun,  and  coals  from  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  thirty  fhillings  per  tun.  n.  Five  pence 
per  hundred  for  lead.  1 2.  Wood,  an  eighth  part  of 
the  value.  13.  Silver  and  gold  fluffs,  twelve  pence 
per  yard  or  ell.  14.  Englifh  cloth,  a  third  part 
of  the  value.  1 5.  Tapeflry  hangings,  and  other 
houfhould  goods,  a  ninth  part  of  the  value.  16. 
For  a  laft  of  wheat  which  is  ground  in  Holland, 
fix  pounds  fix  fhillings  •,  half  as  much  for  a  laft  of 
ryes  and  five  and  thirty  fhillings  per  laft  for  bar¬ 
ley  or  oats.  1 7.  For  all  cattle,  fheep  and  hogs 
that  are  killed,  a  feventh  part  of  the  price.  1 8.  For 
every  horned  beaft  above  three  years  old,  three 
pence  per  month;  and  for  every  horfe,  two  pence. 
19.  Herrings  and  falt-fifh  fold  to  private  citizens, 
twenty  pence  the  pannier.  20.  Every  retail  fifh- 
monger  pays  a  ninth  part  of  the  value  for  fait 
mo'n  and  fturgeon.  21.  Tobacco,  ten  pence  per 
pound  •,  foap,  eleven  fhillings  the  barrel,  and  pitch 
fixteen  pence  the  barrel  •,  every  cart  or  little  boat 
twenty  pence  a  year,  and  every  coach  ten  fhii- 
lings  a  year.  22.  All  farms  and  lands,  one  pound 
in  fixteen.  23.  All  lands  fown  or  planted,  pay 
four  pence  half-penny  an  acre  per  month,  till  the 
grain  or  plants  are  cut.  24.  Every  houfe  pays 
an  eighth  part  of  the  rent.  25.  Every  fervant- 
man  or  maid  pays  twenty  pence  per  head.  26. 
All  immovables,  under  which  title  they  com-* 
prehend  fhips,  as  well  as  eftates  in  land  and  houfes, 
pay  a  fortieth  part  of  the  price  when  fold  or  alie¬ 
nated,  which  arifes  to  a  very  great  fum,  there  be- 
jng  no  pare  of  the  world  where  eftates  are  more 
frequently  fold.  27.  A  duty  or  ftamp  upon  pa* 
per,  according  to  what  is  written  thereon.  And 
indeed,  there  is  not  that  thing  fcarce  in  the  whole 
country  but  fome  duty  or  other  is  laid  upon  it: 
and  every  province  and  city  varies  their  taxes  as 
they  fee  fit ;  fo  they  raife  the  quota  required  of 
them,  nether  the  Provincial  Eftates,  or  the  States 
General  interpofe  in  the  matter.  And  where  any 
province  refufes  it’s  proportion  of  taxes,  I  don’t 


firid  that  the  States  General  ever  proceed  againft 
them  for  it  by  military  execution;  but  by  per- 
fuafion  and  argument,  and  fhewing  the  ill  con- 
fequences  of  breaking  the  fundamental  articles  of 
their  union. 

Their  extraod inary  taxes  in  time  of  war  are 
either,  1.  Poll-money,  which  is  ufally  twenty 
pence  per  head.  2.  Chimney-monev,  itwenty  pence 
every  hearth:  or,  3.  The  land-tax,  as  it  is  called* 
or  two  hundredth  penny,  being  ten  fhillings  on 
every  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  which  though  their 
country  be  but  fmall,  arifes  to  a  confiderable  fum, 
there  being  fo  many  great  towns  with  houfes  of 
good  value  in  them. 

I  proceed  next  to  obferve  the  conftant  charges 
or  taxes  laid  upon  them  to  defend  their  country 
againft  the  feas  and  floods ;  and  the  famous  De 
Witt  affures  us,  that  every  rod  of  lea-dyke 
cofts  them  fix  hundred  gilders,  or  fixty  pounds 
fterling,  to  make;  that  againft  the  rivers  alfo  the 
charge  of  maintaining  the  banks  is  very  great: 
but  the  greateft  charge  of  all,  is  the  draining  the 
country  when  it  is  over-flowed,  and  their  dykes 
broke  through,  as  they  frequently  are.  In  Rhine¬ 
land,  a  part  of  the  country  which  has  very  little 
communication  with  the  fea,  or  with  any  run¬ 
ning  water,  only  with  Handing  lakes,  every  acre 
pays  two  fhillings  acredge  money,  and  fifteen 
pence  per  acre  more  towards  draining  the  fnow 
and  rain-water  off  their  lands  every  fprir.g,  and 
another  fhilling  per  acre  towards  highways,  cau- 
feys,  and  foot-paths,  befides  great  fines  and  char¬ 
ges  they  are  put  to  by  their  Dyke-Graves,  (offi¬ 
cers  who  have  the  infpedlion  and  care  of  repair¬ 
ing  their  dykesfand  by  their  Bayliffs  and  Heem- 
raden,  who  are  governors  and  judges  in  the 
country  villages. 

Before  I  leave  this  head  of  their  forces  and  re¬ 
venues,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire  into 
the  ftrength  and  forces  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies;  becaufe  I  find  it  faid  by  many  writers, 
and  fome  of  them  men  of  figure,  That  the  Dutch 
can  fit  out  a  fleet  of  forty  fail  of  men  of  war  of 
the  line  at  Batavia,  and  mufter  an  army  of  thirty 
or  forty  thoufand  men  there:  and  I  don’t  doubt 
the  Dutch  would  be  very  glad  to  have  this  be¬ 
lieved  in  Europe ;  and  that  their  fleet  and  army 
there  are  as  good  in  all  refpedts  as  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  their  fhips  and  forces  are  allowed  to  be  on 
this  fide  the  world,  that  other  nations  may  be  de¬ 
terred  from  making  any  attempts  on  their  fettle- 
ments  in  the  Indies.  But  whatever  the  number 
of  their  men  of  war,  or  land-forces  be  on  that 
fide,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  fay,  that  twelve  or 
fifteen  fourth-rate  men  of  war  fitted  out  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  would  drive  their  whole  naval  force  out  of 
the  Indian  feas,  and  joined  with  a  very  fmall  de¬ 
tachment  of  land-foldiers,  would  take  the  belt  town 
they  have  in  the  Indies,  even  Batavia  their  capital: 
for  neither  the  fhips  that,  are  built  and  fitted  ouc 
in  India  are  comparable  to  thofe  of  Europe ;  nei¬ 
ther  are  the  Dutch  troops  or  feamen  there-  an 
equal  match  for  ours.  Thofe  in  Batavia,  and  o- 
ther  Indian  fettlements,  who  are  of  Dutch  ex¬ 
traction,  are  become  as  effeminate  as  the  former 
inhabitants  were  of  the  Portuguefe,  whom  the 
Hollanders  difpolfeffed  of  thefe  very  countries, 
and  may  as  eafily  be  difpofiefied  of  them  in  their 
turns.  *Tis  true,  the  Dutch  are  at  prefen t  the 
moft  formable  naval  power  in  the  Indian  feas  ; 
becaufe  the  Princes  of  the  Eaft,  the  Mogul,  and 
the  Emperor  of  China,  have  not  yet  applied 
themfelves  to  navigation  ;  neither  has  any  Euro¬ 
pean 
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CHAP,  pean  Prince  or  State  yet  attempted  to  drive  the 
Dutch  from  thofe  coafts,  as  they  did  the  Portu- 
guefe  and  Englifh.  But  I  would  have  my  coun¬ 
trymen  well  apprized,  that  the  thing  is  not  im¬ 
practicable,  and  the  ufage  we  have  received  from 
the  Dutch  in  that  part  of  the  world,  may  one  day 
poffibly  occafion  it’s  being  attempted,  if  they  do 
not  behave  themfelves  in  a  more  friendly  manner 
than  they  have  done. 

One  obfervation  more  I  fhall  take  leave  to 
make  in  relation  to  the  Dutch  trade  in  India, 
which  I  omitted  in  the  former  chapter,  where  it 
ought  properly  to  have  come  in  ;  and  that  is,  con¬ 
cerning  their  managing  that  trade  by  a  Company. 
It  is  no  fecret  at  this  day,  that  the  company’s 
fervants,  their  Governors  and  inferior  Officers, 
run  away  with  molt  of  the  profit  of  this  trade, 
and  the  company  itfelf  does  not  thrive  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  advantages  they  might  be  expeXed  to 
reap  by  a  monopoly  of  the  fine  fpices.  Which 
is  occafioned  by  the  members  of  the  States  of 
Plolland  being  alfo  members  of  the  Eaft-India 
company,  who  advancing  their  relations  and 
friends  to  all  important  pods  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  fleets  that  are  fent  thither,  give 
them  ample  opportunity  of  making  their  fortunes 
and  families;  and,  ’tis  laid,  frequently  fhare  with 
thefe  gentlemen  they  fend  abroad  in  the  plunder 
of  the  company.  One  of  thefe  Indian  Governors 
for  the  Dutch  having  been  a  little  too  open  and 
fcandalous  in  this  praClice,  was,  I  remember  with¬ 
in  thefe  few  years,  fined  an  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  and  yet  was  thought  to  come  off  with  a 
great  deal  more  :  and  thefe  delinquents  having 
fuch  powerful  fupporters,  it  is  not  one  time  in  an 
hundred  that  they  are  called  to  account  at  all. 
When  thefe  gentlemen  have  amafied  prodigious 
eftates  in  the  Indies,  they  ufually  return  and  fpend 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  their  own  country  ; 
which,  confidering  the  many  hundreds  of  gain¬ 
ful  employments  the  company  has  to  difpofe  of 
in  India,  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  fill  Holland  with 
more  wealthy  overgrown  merchants  than  are  to 
be  met  with  in  other  places.  Two  ways  efpecially 
the  Indian  Governors  and  Officers  have  of  making 
their  fortunes  :  one  is  by  felling  fpices  under-hand 
in  the  Indies  to  the  Englifh  and  other  foreigners, 
and  the  other  is  by  trading  in  the  country  for 
themfelves  and  thofe  that  employ  them  ;  the  firft 
of  which  the  Company  have  taken  all  imaginable 
care  to  prevent,  by  placing  three  or  four  Officers 
in  every  confiderable  port  to  be  checks  upon  each 
other ;  but  nothing  it  feems  is  more  common 
than  for  all  of  them  to  agree  together  to  defraud 
their  matters,  and  make  their  own  fortunes.  As 
for  little  villains  indeed,  they  are  very  fevere  upon 
them :  we  are  informed  that  a  native  of  Ceylon 
happening  to  furnifh  an  Englifh  mariner  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  cinnamon,  was  upon  the  difco- 
very  inftantly  hanged  up  without  mercy ;  and 
thus,  no  doubt  they  would  have  ferved  any  of 
their  own  common  people  who  had  offended  in 
the  like  nature :  but  when  this  is  done  by  a 
brother  officer,  who  may  wink  in  his  turn,  the 
cafe  is  otherwife,  efpecially  if  the  roguery  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  concealed  from  vulgar  eyes.  But 
I  wave  any  further  reflexions  on  this  head  at  pre- 
fent,  and  proceed  to  inquire  further  into  the  ftate 
A  further  of  the  forces  and  public  revenues  of  the  Dutch  in 
enquiry  Europe. 

Dutch 6  Since  the  States  General  apprehended  a  rupture 
forces  and  with  the  Emperor,  they  have  increafed  their  ftand- 
re venues,  ing  forces  to  near  fifty-four  thoufand  men,  con- 


fitting  of  4612  horfe,  2400  dragoons,  and  46914 
foot,  which,  joined  with  the  militia  of  their  towns, 
conftitute  a  very  formidable  land-army  ;  and 
they  have  alfo  ordered  their  fleet  to  be  confidcr- 
ably  augmented,  and  publiflied  a  proclamation, 
prohibiting  their  fea-men  to  enter  into  any  foreign 
fervice  on  pain  of  death. 

To  fay  what  forces  the  Dutch  are  able  to  main¬ 
tain,  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  pre¬ 
emption  in  me  ;  but  I  have  fome  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  are  not  many  kingdoms  in  Europe 
able  to  equip  out  larger  fleets,  or  more  nume¬ 
rous  armies  than  the  States.  The  friends  of  the 
Dutch  ir  deed  tell  us,  that  their  naval  force  is  much 
lefiened,  and  that  they  run  themfelves  very  much 
in  debt  by  maintaining  their  quota  of  troops  the 
laft  war :  the  defign  of  which  fuggeftions  is  no 
doubt  to  induce  their  good  allies,  the  Englifh,  to 
take  the  whole  charge  of  defending  them  on 
themfelves  ;  and  whether  the  confederates  of 
Hanover  have  a  quarrel  with  the  powers  of  the 
Baltick,  Spain,  or  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  the 
Englifh  alone  may  if  they  pleafe  be  at  the  expence 
of  a  fleet  to  aflfert  their  common  rights  ;  nay,  to 
defend  all  the  extravagant  pretenfions  of  the  Dutch 
to  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  world  to  them¬ 
felves.  But  if  the  Dutch  have  really  fewer  men 
of  war  in  commiflion  than  the  Englifh,  who 
have  of  late  years  employed  theirs  in  many  ex- 
penfive  and  hazardous  voyages,  in  fome  of  which 
by  ficknels  alone,  without  ttriking  a  ftroke,  they 
have  loft  their  compliment  of  men  and  officers 
twice  over,  and  fuffered  their  fhips  to  be  eaten  up 
with  worms ;  thefe  circumftances  to  me  are  very 
far  from  proving  that  the  Britifh  fleet  is  at  pre- 
fent  in  a  better' condition  than  that  of  the  Dutch. 
There  are  no  people  in  Europe  who  take  more 
care  in  laying  up  their  men  of  war,  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  repair,  than  that  nation  does ;  and 
fuppofing  there  have  been  fome  of  their  fleet  fuf¬ 
fered  to  decay,  there  are  few  nations  who  can 
fooner  fupply  their  rooms  than  the  Hollanders 
can.  If  we  may  believe  eye-witneftes,  there -is 
not  fuch  a  magazine  of  fh ip-timber,  and  other 
naval  (lores  in  the  world,  as  is  to  be  met  with 
at  Sardam,  a  league  from  Amfterdam  ;  and  their 
(hipwrights  and  artificers  there,  fome  writers  tell 
us,  are  fo  numerous,  that  they  are  able  to  build  a 
(hip  of  five  hundred  tuns  every  day  in  the  year : 
add  to  this,  that  there  is  no  kingdom  where  there 
are  always  fuch  numbers  of  mariners  ready  to 
man  the  largeft  fleets  ;  infomuch,  that  in  the  fier- 
ceft  contefts  between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  for 
the  Empire  of  the  fea,  in  the  times  of  Crom¬ 
well  and  King  Charles  II,  they  never  had 
occafion  to  prefs  a  man  into  the  fervice.  Let  any 
Gentlemen,  I  fay,  but  lay  all  thefe  circumftances 
together,  and  conclude,  if  he  can,  that  the  Dutch 
are  not  able  to  fit  out  a  fleet  equal  to  that  of  any 
of  their  neighbours. 

As  to  their  remaining  ftill  in  arrear,  and  not 
able  to  difeharge  their  debts  they  contracted  the 
laft;  war,  I  look  upon  this  to  be  all  grimace  ;  they 
might  foon  be  out  of  debt  if  they  plealed,  but; 
this  ferves  them  for  a  good  pretence  to  beg  with. 
By  pleading  poverty  they  prevail  with  their  allies 
to  take  the  burthen  of  their  defence  upon  them  : 
befides,  they  pay  little  or  no  intereft  for  the  dims 
they  owe ;  and  their  credit  is  fo  good,  that  peo¬ 
ple  croud  in  with  their  money  when  there  is  the 
lead  intimation  that  the  government  will  do  them 
the  favour  to  accept  it ;  and  the  proprietors,  in 
the  phrafe  of  a  writer  of  figure,  ever  receive  it 

back 
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CHAP,  back  again  with  tears ;  they  value  a  fecurity  from 
XI-  the  State  much  beyond  ready  money :  but  ad- 

v—~v  '  mitting  their  government  were  deeply  in  debt, 
and  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  themfelves: 
what  is  the  reafon  of  it  ?  Why,  to  fay  the  truth, 
their  excifes  and  taxes  lie  chiefly  upon  the  pooreft, 
or  the  middling  fort  of  people,  and  thofe  of  the 
greateft  fortunes  pay  but  a  trifle  towards  the  pub- 
lick  expences  in  comparifon  of  the  eftates  they 
enjoy. 

An  old  hunks,  who  has  two  or  three  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  in  trade,  in  the  bank  or  lom- 
bard-houfe  (a  publick  office  for  pawns,)  and  keeps 
but  two  or  three  fervants,  pays  no  more  towards 
the  fupport  of  the  government  than  an  ordinary 
fhop  keeper,  the  excifes  affedt  him  little  more,  and 
the  cuftoms  upon  import  and  export  being  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  low.  Now,  was  the  government  redu¬ 
ced  to  any  great  diftrefs,  it  lies  in  their  power 
to  tax  thefe  gentlemen  who  have  perfonal  eftates, 
equal  to  the  real  eftates  of  our  noblemen  in 
proportion  to  their  fortunes  ;  and  fhould  the 
Dutch  ever  exert  themfelves  in  this  manner, 

I  do  not  doubt  but  their  publick  revenues  would 
at  Lift  equal  thofe  of  Britain :  for  there  is  no 
place  in  the  world  fo  well  planted  with  over¬ 
grown  merchants  as  Holland,  which  will  readily 
be  acknowledged,  if  we  confider  the  advantages 
they  have  in  trade  beyond  the  reft  of  the  world. 

1.  They  have  in  the  firft  place  the  monopoly  of 
the  fine  fpices,  on  which  they  fet  what  price  they 

'  pleafe :  with  thefe,  as  hath  been  obferved,  they 

purchafe  the  merchandize  of  every  other  country. 

2.  They  have  the  benefit  of  nine  parts  in  ten  of 
the  herring  and  whale- fifheries.  And,  3.  They 
employ  above  a  thoufand  fail  of  fhips  in  tranlport- 
ing  the  merchandize  of  the  Baltick  and  the  nor¬ 
thern  kingdoms,  to  the  fouthern  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  the  product  of  the  fouthern  countries 
to  the  north.  And,  4.  They  have  much  the 
greateft  trade  of  any  nation  in  the  world  upon 
the  coaft  of  Africa.  Let  any  perfon  but  well 
confider  the  riches  that  are  to  be  gained  from 
thefe  four  articles,  in  which  the  reft  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe  fcarce  interfere  with  them, 
and  they  will  not  vary  much  from  my  opinion, 
that  there  are  more  rich  merchants  in  the  feven 
United  Provinces  than  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  conlequently,  that  this  nation  is  able 
to  raife  very  large  fupplies  ;  nor  can  any  thing 
eafily  ruin  them,  unlefs  their  affuming  too  much  ; 
and  by  their  haughty  and  infolent  behaviour  in¬ 
citing  a  confederacy  of  the  moft  potent  nations 
of  Europe  againft  them,  as  they  did  in  the  year 
1672.  If  it  be  demanded  why  the  States  do  not 
lay  their  taxes  more  equally,  and  comprehend  the 
wealthy  as  well  as  the  meaner  fort  of  people  in 
their  levies  ;  it  may  with  a  great  deal  of  truth  be 
affirmed.  That  it  is,  becaufe  the  legiflative  power 
in  every  province  and  city  almoft  is  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  wealthieft  inhabitants,  or  their 
relations.  And,  2.  That  if  they  fhould  lay 
higher  cuftoms  upon  merchandize,  it  might  dif- 
courage  their  importations  and  exportations,  which 
are  one  great  fupport  of  the  ftate. 

There  remain  two  things  ftill  to  be  confidered, 
in  order  to  give  us  a  juft  idea  of  the  prefent 
ftrength  and  fecurity  of  this  mighty  ftate,  name¬ 
ly,  the  alliances  they  have  lately  entered  into, 
and  the  ftrong  towns  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands 
they  are  poffefied  of,  which  makes  the  fituation 
of  their  affairs  much  more  defirable  than  in  any 
preceding  times:  they  have  not  only  an  army 
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of  between  fifty  and  fixty  thoufand  rheh  in  their  c  H  A  F1. 
own  pay,  but  by  the  treaty  of  Hanover,  Great  f 

Britain  and  France  are  engaged  to  affift  them 
with  the  forces  of  their  refpe<ftive  nations,  if  there 
happens  a  rupture  with  the  Emperor;  and  there 
are  not  at  prefent  any  other  powers  in  Chriften- 
dom  the  Dutch  can  be  under  any  apprehenfions 
of.  The  barrier  towns  they  are  mailers  of,  are 
fome  of  them  the  ftrongeft  fortreffcs  in  the  known 
world,  particularly  Namur  and  Tournay,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  notable  refiftance  they  made  in 
the  late  wars,  and  the  time  they  held  out  againft 
armies  confifting  of  an  hundred  thoufand  men, 
commanded  by  the  greateft  Generals  in  Europe  ; 
and  fuch  is  their  fituation,  that  fliould  a  v/ar  hap¬ 
pen  between  the  Imperialifts  and  the  Dutch,  the 
latter  would  probably  be  able  to  make  an  entire 
conqueft  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  and  unite 
it  to  their  ftate,  if  their  allies  the  French  and 
Englifh,  in  their  wifdoms,  fhould  think  fit  to  con¬ 
tribute  towards  fuch  a  union.  ’Tis  true,  the  Dutch 
frontiers  lie  a  little  open  to  the  Imperialifts  on  the 
fide  of  Guelderland  and  Over-Yffel,  but  as  they 
are  now  actually  fortifying  all  the  paffcs  on  this 
quarter,  by  which  they  can  be  attacked,  and 
with  their  confederates  will  be  able  to  form  an 
army  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  what  the  Empe¬ 
ror  can  bring  into  the  field,  they  have  little  to 
fear  from  any  attempt  on  the  fide  of  Germany. 

On  the  contrary,  fhould  there  happen  a  mifun- 
derftanding  between  the  French  and  the  Hollan¬ 
der,  the  latter  have  now  fo  ftrong,  and  conti¬ 
nued  a  barrier  from  the  fea-fhore  near  Furnes  to 
Namur,  and  fo  along  the  river  Maefe  as  far  as 
Maeftricht  in  their  own  territories,  that  the  French 
would  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  approach 
their  frontiers  in  cafe  of  another  war  than  they 
did  in  the  laft ;  efpecially  if  they  were  fupported 
by  Britain  and  the  Emperdr,  as  they  will  infallibly 
be,  if  it  is  not  their  own  fault.  I  look  upon 
the  Dutch  ftate  therefore  to  be  in  a  manner  im¬ 
pregnable  on  the  land-fide;  and  if  they  keep  a 
good  correfpondence  with  Britain,  as  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  much  their  intereft  to  do,  they  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  fea.  But  if  they  fhould 
again  encroach  upon  our  trade,  and  inful t  our 
Princes,  and  imagine  themfelves  to  be  felf-fuffi- 
cient,  and  to  ftand  in  need  of  no  foreign  affift- 
ance,  as  in  the  days  of  De  Witt,  who  in  his 
hiftory  of  Holland  plainly  afferts,  they  were  a 
match  for  all  the  powers  of  Europe ;  I  fay,  if 
they  fhould  become  as  vain  again  as  they  were 
then,  and  wantonly  and  unneceffarily  provoke  the 
neighbouring  powers  to  attack  them  with  their 
united  forces,  they  muft  expedt  to  be  reduced  to 
the  like  diftrefs,  notwithftanding  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  they  at  prefent  enjoy. 

I  proceed  next  to  give  fome  account  of  the  Thefr 
coin  which  paffes  in  the  United  Provinces,  ofcoin* 
which  there  is  a  great  variety  ;  as  gold  ducats* 
gold  ducatoons,  filver  ducatoons,  and  half  duca- 
toons,  rix-dollars,  half  and  quarter  rix-dollars,  flo¬ 
rins,  fchillings,  four-penny,  two-penny,  and  penny 
pieces,  deuts,  and  pennings,  whereof  fixteen  pen- 
nings  make  one  ftiver,  or  penny,  and  three  deuts, 
or  doits,  make  one  ftiver  ;  fix  ftivers,  or  pence* 
make  one  fchilling  ;  twenty  ftivers  make  one  flo¬ 
rin  (or  gilder) ;  fifty  ftivers  make  a  rix- dollar  j 
fixty-three  ftivers  make  a  ducatoon  *,  fifteen  flo¬ 
rins  or  gilders  make  a  gold  ducatoon  ;  and  five 
florins  five  ftivers  a  gold  ducat.  The  coin  of  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Germany,  alfopafs  here  for  their 
intrinfick  value  :  the  French  Lewis-d’Or  goes  for 
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CHAP,  about  nine  gilders,  or  an  hundred  and  eighty  fti- 
vers,  and  a  French  crown  for  fifty  ftivers  ;  but 
the  reader  is  to  obferve,  that  the  Dutch  (liver 
is'  fomething  more  in  value  than  the  Englifh 
penny,  and  therefore  I  find  mod  people,  who 
treat  of  the  Dutch  coins,  make  a  gilder,  or  twen¬ 
ty  ftivers,  equal  to  two  fhillings  Englifh :  fo 
that  when  foreigers  reckon  by  livres,  florins,  or 
ftivers,  we  have  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  di¬ 
vide  by  ten,  and  this  reduces  the  fum  to  pounds 
fterling.  The  coin  called  a  fchilling,  and  which 
goes  for  fix  ftivers,  is  always  a  bafe  metal,  and 
not  a  third  part  of  the  value  it  goes  at ;  and  who¬ 
ever  travels  from  one  province  to  another,  will  take 
care  therefore  not  to  carry  too  much  of  this  coin 
with  him,  for  it  is  never  taken  for  fo  much  in  a 
foreign  province  as  in  the  place  where  it  is  coined.*. 
And  here,  give  me  leave  to  add  a  word  or  two  con¬ 
cerning  the  bank  of  Amfterd^m,  where  is  fup- 
poled  to  be  lodged  more  treafure  than  in  all  the 
banks  of  Europe  one  reafon  whereof  may  be  the 
great  fccurity  thofe  who  lodge  their  money  there 
apprehend  it  to  be  in  ;  for  it  feems  the  whole 
city  is  obliged  to  make  good  the  treafure  depofited 
there,  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  a  bank-note  is  of 
more  value  here  than  current  money,  the  reafon 
whereof  is,  that  they  take  no  coin  .but  at  the  in- 
trinfick  worth  :  for  example,  a  ducatoon  of  fil- 
ver,  which  in  current  payment  paffes  for  fixty- 
three  ftivers,  or  pence,  is  received  in  the  bank 
but  for  fixty  ftivers  ;  fo  that  there  is  in  reality, 
five  per  cent,  difference  between  bank-money  and 
current-money,  and  this  furplus  is  called  the  Agio , 
which  is  not  always  the  fame,  but  is  fubjedt  to 
rife  and  fall  as  our  ftocks  are,  but  ufually  it  is 
from  four  and  a  half  to  five  per  cent.  The  Di¬ 
rectors  of  this  bank,  it  feems,  are  not  known  to 
trade  with  this  money,  or  make  any  ufe  of  it; 
but  I  find  it  is  very  much  fufpedled  that  they  do 
underhand,  and  particularly,  that  they  go  (hares 
with  the  publick  lombard-houfe,  or  pawn-office, 
when  jewels,  or  things  of  great  value  are  lodged 
there  by  neighbouring  Princes,  as  they  frequently 
are :  nor  do  they  in  this  cafe  at  all  hazard  the 
treafure  intruded  with  them ;  for  the  directors  of 
the  lombard-office  do  not  lend  above  two  thirds 
of  the  value  upon  any  pawn  ;  nor  do  they  ever 
differ  the  intereft  to  run,  but  if  it  be  not  regu¬ 
larly  paid,  immediately  give  notice  of  a  lale,  as 
they  did  in  the  cafe  of  the  late  Eledtor  of  Bavaria’s 
jewels, 

There  are  feveral  cities  in  the  United  Provin¬ 
ces  which  ftill  retain  the  privilege  of  coining  mo¬ 
ney,  as  Arnjieim  in  Guelderland,  and  Dort  in 
Holland  ;  and  the  States  or  Magiftracy  of  North- 
Flollftnd  (ufually  called  Weft-priezeland,  and  in 
fome  refpects  a  diftindt  province)  have  a  mint 
within  their  own  jurifdidtion,  fometimes  at  Hoorn, 
and  fometimes  at  Enchuyfen.  The  province  of 
Zealand  a  Ifo.  have -a  mint  at  Middleburgh  ;  and 
the  city  of  Utrecht  ftill  enjoys  it’s  antient  privi¬ 
lege  of  coining  money.  In  Friezeland  the  city  of 
Leuwarden  hath  the  fame  privilege ;  as  have  the 
cities  of  Deventer,  .Cam-pen,  and  Swoll  in  Over- 
Yifel,  without. any  regard,  to  the  States  of  the 
province,  claiming  it  as  free  cities  of  the  Empire, 
as  they  were  formerly ;  and  the  city  of  Gronin¬ 
gen  makes  the  like  pretence.  But  as  by  the  union 
of  Utrecht  there  was  to  be  a  certain  ftandard  of 
all  money  current  through  the  whole  ftate  ;  the 
States  General  appoint  officers  to  infpedl  the  fe¬ 
veral  mints,  and  to  take  care  that  no  counterfeit 
money  be  coined  in  their  dominions. 


Their  weights  are,  the  pound,  an  hundred  CHAP, 
whereof  make  the  Dutch  quintal,  that  is  an  hun-  . 

dred  and  eleven  pounds  Englifh  (or,  according  to  Their 
fome  an  hundred  and  eight  pounds)  which  is  equal  weights 
to  an  hundred  and  leven  pounds  of  Antwerp,  an  and  mea- 
hundred  and  feventeen  pounds  of  Flanders,  and  fures> 
ninety-eight  of  Paris. 

Their  moft  ufual  meafure  is  the  ell,  an  hundred 
and  thirty-four  whereof  make  an  hundred  yards 
Englifh  :  and  their  corn  is  fold  by  the  laft,  which 
contains  an  hundred  and  three  of  their  fhcpels,  or 
ten  quarters  Englifh.  The  fhepel  I  may  denomi¬ 
nate  the  Dutch  bufhel,  an  hundred  and  eight  fhe- 
pels  making  fourfeore  of  our  bufhels. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Treats  of  their  Language ,  Learning ,  Univerfities^ 
and  of  their  liberal  and  mechanicks  Arts . 

THE  language  of  the  United  Provinces  is  a  Their  lan- 
dialett  of  the  German  or  High- Dutch,  but 
more  corrupted  and  clownifh  than  that  of  Higher  earnulS- 
Germany  ;  of  which  the  reader  will  find  an  ac¬ 
count  in  the  former  part  of  this  volume..  There 
are  few  of  the  better  fort  but  underftand  French, 
which  is  indeed  become  the  common  language  of 
the  courts  of  Europe. 

As  to  the  ftate  of  learning  here,  fays  a  modern 
writer,  the  mechanick  arts  are  preferred  to  the 
liberal  ones :  for  how  can  it  be  expedted  that  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  fo  bent  upon  trade,  fhould  trouble 
themfelves  much  with  (peculation  or  nice  diftinc- 
tions.  This  country  hath  however  produced  fome 
very  great  men  in  the  commonwealth  of  learn¬ 
ing  :  and  they  have  two  Univerfities,  which 
fome  of  our  countrymen  feem  to  prefer  to  our 
own,  by  fending  their  fons  and  relations  thither 
though  perhaps  the  cheapnefs  of  the  place,  and 
the  little  trouble  they  have  in  acquiring  degrees, 
may  be  the  principal  inducements  for  entring 
their  friends  here  ;  for  our  people  don’t  generally 
admire  a  Dutch  education.  But  to  proceed  ; 

The  Univerfity  of  Leyden  was  founded  in  the  Their 
year  1674,  by  the  States:  the  fchools  are  one  Umverfi- 
pile  of  brick  building  three  (lories  high,  contain-  ties- 
ing  two  rooms  on  a  floor,  the  uppermoft  having 
been  Elziver’s  printing-office.  There  is  here, 
as  in  fome  other  foreign  Univerfities,  a  Series 
LebHonum  printed  annually,  and  affixed  to  the 
fchool- gates,  whereby  people  are  apprized  what 
hour  every  Profeffor  reads.  The  number  of  fcho- 
lars  in  this  Univerfity  is  computed  to  be  about  two 
thoufand.  They  have  a  phyfick-garden  contigu¬ 
ous  to  the  fchool-yard,  confifting  of  an  acre  of 
ground  well  flocked  with  plants.  On  the  left  of 
it  is  along  gallery,  in  which  the  Botanick  Pro- 
feffor  reads  his  ledlures,  and  in  which  are  a  great 
variety  of  rarities.  There  are  but  two  colleges 
in  the  Univerfity,  the  Students  living  in  private 
lodgings  in  the  town.  The  ProfefTors  alone  wear 
gowns,  and  that  only  when  they  read  lectures, 
or  prefide  at  difputations,  others  performing  their 
exercife  in  cloaks ;  and  the  auditors  fit  covered  at 
lectures  and  difputations.  They  confer  degrees 
without  any  regard  to  their  (landing  :  and  for 
exercife,  he  that  intends  to  commence,  prints  a 
ftate  of  the  queftion  he  defigns  to  maintain,  which 
he  is  obliged  to  defend  againft  all  opponents.  Each 
Profefior,  befides  the  profits  which  arife  to  him 
from  his  auditors,  who  are  in  the  nature  of  pu¬ 
pils,  hath  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  al¬ 
lowed  him  by  the  States.  Liberalium  artium  Ma~ 
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CHAP,  gijler  and  Dofior  in  each  faculty,  are  the  only  degrees 
xrf~  conferred.  Thofe  who  are  matriculated  in  the 
regifter  of  the  Univerfity  enjoy  large  privileges, 
and  Students  above  the  age  of  twenty  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  paying  of  excife  for  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  wine  and  beer.  The  Reftor,  who 
uled  to  be  chofen  by  the  Stadtholder,  and  now 
by  the  States,  enters  annually  on  his  office  on  the 
day  of  the  dedication  of  the  Univerfity,  viz.  on 
the  8th  of  February  N.  S.  and  he  enjoys  the  title 
of  Magnificus.  There  are  alfo  three  Curators,  af- 
fifted  by  the  four  city  Confuls  as  their  colleagues, 
who  have  the  Syndick  or  Recorder  for  their  coun- 
fel.  The  fenate  of  the  Univerfity  confifts  of 
twelve  Profeffors,  namely  three  of  each  faculty  ; 
but  they  may  be  augmented  by  the  Curators, 
under  certain  limitations.  All  caufes  among  the 
Scholars,  both  civil  and  criminal,  are  decided  ul¬ 
timately  by  the  Redtor  and  his  four  Affeffors,  to 
whom  are  joined  the  confuls  and  feme  of  the 
Schepins  of  the  city.  The  library  of  the  Uni¬ 
verfity  is  only  confiderable  for  it’s  manuferipts, 
which  are  efteemed  of  great  value  two  hundred 
and  twenty  one  whereof  were  brought  out 
of  the  Eaft  by  J.  Golius.  There  are  fkeletons 
innumerable  of  all  forts  and  fizes  in  the  Anatomy- 
Theatre  ;  mummies,  heathen  idols  and  reliques  ; 
a  variety  of  minerals,  and  habits  of  feveral  coun¬ 
tries.  They  fhew  here  a  man’s  bladder  contain¬ 
ing  two  gallons  of  water  ;  and  the  mummy  of  an 
Egyptian  Prince  reputed  to  be  eighteen  hundred 
years  old.  Many  learned  Profeffors  this  Univerfity 
is  faid  to  have  produced,  i.  In  Divinity,  Lam- 
bertus  Dan/eus,  Franciscus  Gomarus, 
and  Fridericus  Spanhem ius.  2.  In  Law, 
Hugo  Donellus,  Bernardus  Schotanus, 
and  Jacobus  Mestertius.  3.  In  Hiftory, 
Justus  Lipsius,  Paulus  Merula,  Petrus 
CunjEus,  Johannes  .Vossius,  and  Daniel 
Heinsius,  Adri  anus  Hereboord,  Joseph 
Scaliger,  and  Claudius  Salmasius  ;  the 
two  laft  being  natives  of  France,  and  invited  hi¬ 
ther  by  the  States  of  Holland,  who  allowed  them 
confiderable  falaries.  And,  4.  In  Phyfick,  Fran¬ 
ciscus  de  la  Boe  Sylvius.  The  reader  may 
meet  with  a  fuller  account  of  this  Univerfity  in 
Meursius’s  Athena  Batav 

As  to  the  original  of  the  Univerfity  of  Utrecht, 
the  Dutch  hiftorians  inform  us,  that  David  of 
Burgundy,  Biffiop  and  Prince  of  the  Province, 
erected  a  publick  fchool  in  this  city  about  the 
year  1459.  That  in  the  year  1636,  the  magi- 
ftrates  of  the  place  eredled  it  into  an  Univerfity. 
The  power  of  the  academical  Governor  and  Of¬ 
ficers  is  exceedingly  limited  ;  both  the  Profeffors 
and  Students,  being  fubjedt  to  the  ordinary  ma- 
giftrates  of  the  town,  who  inflidt  puniffitnents  on 
all  offenders.  The  hour  and  fubjedl  of  their  lec¬ 
tures,  are  printed  every  half  year  by  their  Pro¬ 
feffors  ;  among  whom  Isbrandus  Diemer- 
broeck  is  in  great  reputation  for  his  Anatome 
Corporis  Humani ,  publiffied  here  anno  1672.  This 
library  has  more  printed  bodes  than  that  of  Ley¬ 
den,  but  not  near  fo  many  manuferipts. 

As  to  their  mechanick  arts,  the  reader  will  find 
many  of  them  taken  notice  of  already  in  the 
chapter  of  their  manufadtures,  to  which  I  fhall 
therefore  refer  him  ;  and  only  add,  that  their 
fkill  in  painting,  graving,  and  carving  is  much 
admired,  and  their  mufical  inftrument- makers  are 
efteemed  excellent  artifts  :  but  it  is  generally  ob- 
ferved  of  them,  that  they  are  much  better  at  imi¬ 
tation  than  invention. 


CHAP. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

T rents  of  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Provinces ,  and  of  their  marriages  and  funerals. 

UPON  the  fir  ft  ftruggles  for  their  religion  and  The  rein 
liberties,  the  Proteftants  of  the  Low  Coun-  gi°nofthe 
tries  agreed,  that  the  publick  profefiion  ffiould  be 
Lutheranifm,  with  liberty  of  confcience  however 
for  thofe  of  different  opinions.  But  by  the  union  of 
Utrecht,  concluded  in  the  year  1579,  each  of  the 
provinces  was  empowered  to  eftabliffi  fuch  a  reli¬ 
gion  in  their  refpedtive  limits,  as  was  thought  molt 
conducing  to  the  welfare  of  their  Province,  with 
a  provifo  ftill,  that  none  ffiould  be  forced  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  confcience.  But  in  the  year  1583,  it  was 
agreed  by  the  States  General,  that  Calvinifm 
ffiould  be  the  eftabliffied  religion  of  the  United 
Provinces  •,  for  thefe  reafons,  fays  Sir  William 
Temple,  among  others,  1.  Becaufe  their  chief 
fupporters  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  were 
of  that  perfuafion.  2.  Bacaufe  thofe  of  that  per- 
fuafion  feemed  moil  violent  againft  the  Spaniards.. 

3.  Becaufe  by  this  profefiion  all  the  rights  and  ju- 
rifdidtion  of  the  clergy  being  fuppreffed,  there 
was  no  ecclefiaftical  authority  left  to  difturb  or 
fetter  the  civil  power y  and  all  the  goods  and  pof- 
fefiions  of  churches  and  abbies  were  feized  into 
the  hands  of  the  State,  which  occafioned  a  great 
increafe  of  their  publick  revenues,  a  thing  the 
moft  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  their  infant 
government.  The  fame  honourable  writer  ob- 
ferves  further,  That  fince  this  eftabliffiment,  it 
hath  been  the  great  care  of  the  State  to  favour  no 
particular  or  curious  inquifition  into  the  faith 
or  religious  principles  of  any  peaceable  man,  who 
came  to  live  under  the  protection  of  their  laws, 
and  to  fuffer  no  violence  or  oppreflion  to  be  ufed 
towards  any  man,  whofe  opinions  broke  not  out 
into  expreffions  or  actions  of  ill  confequence  to  the 
State.  The  Roman  Catholick  religion  only  was 
excepted  from  the  common  protection  of  the  laws, 
on  account  of  their  acknowledging  a  foreign  and 
fuperior  jurifdiCtion.  But  though. this  is  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  conftitution  of  their  govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  in  a  manner  tolerated  by  the  conni¬ 
vance  of  their  officers,  who  upon  certain  conftant 
payments  from  every  family,  fuffer  the  exercife 
of'  the  Roman  Catholick  religion  in  their  re- 
fpeCtive  jurifdiCtions,  as  freely,  tho’  not  fo  cheap 
and  fo  avowedly,  as  the  reft.  But  as  to  what  this 
honourable  writer  fays  further,  I  cannot  agree 
with  him,  namely,  That  no  difputes  are  ever 
heard  of  here,  on  account  of  religion,  and  that 
the  civil  government  hath  never  been  difturbed  by 
religious  feuds  for  a  long  courfe  of  years  ;  when  all 
the  world  knows,  that  there  is  no  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope  has  been  more  endangered  and  difturbed  by 
religious  difputes  than  this,  and  that  even  from  the 
very  foundation  of  the  State  to  this  day,  as  is 
evident  from  the  repeated  contefts  between  the 
Gomarifts  and  Arminians  in  this  very  country  ; 
fo  that  however  it  m3y  be  true,  that  a  ge¬ 
neral  liberty  of  confcience  is  the  readied:  way 
■to  promote  peace  in  any  government,  the  Hol¬ 
landers  are  but  a  very  unlucky  inftance  of  it.  And 
Sir  William,  in  working  up  a  panegyrick  of 
this  people  and  their  government,  leems  to  have 
forgot  a  great  many  particulars  he  could  not  but 
be  acquainted  with :  nor  are  the  Dutch  at  laft 
to  be  altogether  acquitted  of  perfecution,  for  they 
have  frequently  difpoffeffed  the  Gomarifts  and 

others. 
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A  P.  others*  of  their  eftates  and  preferments,  who  would 
not  fubfcribe  to  the  dodtrine  of  Calvinifm  :  nay, 
they  have  imprifoned  and  banifhed  Nonconformifts, 
and  even  condemned  them  to  death.  And  as  to  the 
Papifts,  do  they  not  make  them  conftantly  pay  for 
a  liberty  to  profefs  themfelves  of  that  commu¬ 
nion  ?  And  do  not  the  Scouts,  or  civil  Officers, 
frequently  fhut  up  their  private  chapels,  in  order 
to  extort  fums  of  money  from  them  i  And  after  all 
this  will  the  Dutch  wipe  their  mouths,  and  fay 
they  are  not  guilty  of  perfection !  But  further, 
do  they  not  exclude  all  people  who  are  not  Cal- 
viniffs  from  all  places  of  profit  and  truft  in  the 
government,  which  their  brethren  on  this  fide  the 
water  look  upon  as  no  fmall  degree  of  perfection, 
telling  us  of  their  birth-rights  and  natural  privi¬ 
leges,  from  which,  according  to  them,  no  fub- 
jedt  can  be  juftly  excluded  ?  And  as  to  the 
friendfhip  and  unity  among  the  fubjedts  of  the 
United  Provinces,  which  are  fo  much  applauded, 
fome  late  writers  affure  us,  that  one  fedt  or  party 
will  fcarce  deal  with  another,  but  if  a  tradefman 
comes  to  fettle  any  where,  who  is  not  of  the  fame 
communion  with  the  people  of  the  place,  they 
will  liarve  him  :  and  furely  the  man  who  is 
thus  treated  mull  refent  the  ufage,  and  then 
what  good  neighbourhood  is  to  be  expedted  a- 
mongft  them,  more  than  we  meet  with  in  other 
countries  ?  Authors  of  undeniable  credit  alfo  af¬ 
fure  us,  that  fuch  have  been  the  difputes  between 
the  Gomarifts  and  Arminians,  that  they  frequently 
came  to  blows  in  many  of  their  cities,  even  while 
they  were  coming  home  together  from  church, 
and  fometimes  adtually  beat  out  one  another’s 
brains  •,  till  the  Gomarifts  called  in  the  civil 
power  to  their  aftiftance,  and  imprifoned  and  ba¬ 
nifhed  the  molt  confiderable  of  their  enemies. 
And  though  the  mob  are  generally  Calvinifts,  the 
better  fort  of  people  I  find  are  Arminians  in  their 
hearts,  and  do  not  flick  to  difeover  their  opinions 
upon  fome  occafions.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  Calvinifts  here,  contrary  to  thofe  of  Scotland 
and  other  Prefbyterian  countries,  are  great  advo¬ 
cates  for  a  monarchical  form  of  government  •,  while 
the  Arminians,  who  approach  pretty  near  to  the 
church  of  England,  are  altogether  of  common¬ 
wealth  principles. 

And  as  the  Dutch  are  in  many  inftances  as 
guilty  of  perfecution  as  their  neighbours  whom 
they  charge  with  it,  fo  are  they,  in  fome  parti¬ 
culars,  intolerably  remifs  and  negligent;  there  is 
no  fedt,  how  fcandalous  and  blafphemous  foever, 
that  they  will  not  entertain,  if  they  bring  but 
wealth  along  with  them,  and  may  contribute  to 
enrich  their  country ;  infomuch  that  there  are 
above  thirty  feveral  fedts  in  Amfterdam,  even 
Brownifts,  Familifts,  and  fuch  extravagant  opi¬ 
nions  as  no  other  eftablifhment  will  bear,  and  fuch 
as  have  long  been  fuppreffed  in  all  other  civilized 
countries.  But  the  Dutch  perhaps  (according  to 
the  opinion  of  fome  of  their  friends  on  this  fide 
of  the  water)  are  in  the  right  in  tolerating  what 
the  reft  of  mankind  abhor. 

But  to  proceed :  The  bulk  of  the  people  are 
Calvinifts  at  prefent,  and  have  the  power  in  their 
hands,  though  whether  the  Roman  Catholicks  do 
not  equal  their  numbers  in  many  of  the  villages, 
I  perceive  is  made  a  queftion  of  late  years.  The 
Deputies  of  the  general  Synod  we  find  complained 
to  the  States  General  in  the  year  1725,  that  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholicks  was  increafed  in  the 
United  Provinces  fince  1650,  at  leaft  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thouiand.  The  Arminians  alfo,  now 


they  are  without  a  Stadtholder,  begin  to  lift  up  C  H  A  P. 
their  heads  ;  and  as  there  are  many  of  them  among  xriT- 
the  magiftracy,  may  poftibly,  e’er  long,  give  a 
turn  to  ecclefiaftical  affairs  in  this  country.  Some 
of  their  greateff  men  have  conjedturcd,  That  the 
ftruggles  for  power  between  the  Calvinifts  and 
Arminians,  will  one  day  endanger  the  deftrudtion 
of  their  State ;  and  yet  this  is  the  country  where 
Sir  William  Temple,  and,  after  him,  fome 
modern  writers,  without  examination,  affirm  that 
there  are  no  heats  or  contefts  occafioned  by  diffe¬ 
rent  opinions  in  Religion.  The  Anabaptifts  alfo 
are  very  numerous  in  this  State,  efpecially  in 
North  Holland,  where  I  think  they  reckon  up  no 
lefs  than  fix  divifions  or  fedts  of  them.  The  Jews 
have  two  fynagogues  at  Amfterdam,  and  two  o- 
thers  at  Rotterdam  and  the  Hague  ;  among  which 
one  of  thofe  at  Amfterdam  isefteemed  one  of  the 
greateft  ornaments  of  that  city,  by  this  people  fome¬ 
times  called  their  New  Jerufalem. 

The  Calvinifts,  who  are  the  eftabliffied  fedt,  or 
Church,  as  they  call  themfelves,  are  governed  by 
a  prefbytery,  among  whom  there  is  almoft  a  per¬ 
fect  equality,  except  that  the  feniors,  or  thofe 
made  choice  of  to  prefide  amongft  them,  have 
fome  preference  in  their  affemblies.  Particular 
congregations  are  under  the  diredtion  of  the  Mi- 
nifters,  Elders,  and  Deacons ;  but  all  cenfures  and 
degradations,  and  what  concerns  religion  in  ge¬ 
neral,  is  determined  in  their  fynods,  which  are 
either  provincial  or  general.  Thefe  affemble  twice 
a  year,  having  firft  given  notice  to  the  States  of 
the  time  of  their  meeting  ;  whereupon  the  States 
appoint  a  member  of  their  own  body  to  prefide  in 
the  fynod,  who  is  ftiled  the  CommiJJarius  Politicus. 

The  General  fynod  fend  a  deputation  to  the  States 
General  once  in  three  years,  to  reprefent  the  ftate 
of  religion,  and  to  petition  for  a  reformation  of 
fuch  abufes  as  their  own  authority  does  not  extend 
to.  The  minifters  receive  their  ftipends,  which 
are  ufually  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  from  the  magiftrates  of  the  city,  or  place 
where  their  cure  lies  ;  and  1  do  not  find  that  any  of 
them  are  allowed  a  plurality  of  livings.  As  to 
tythes  and  church-lands,  it  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  States  took  poffeffion  of  thefe  on 
the  firft  conftitution  of  their  government,  and 
have  retained  them  ever  fince,  fo  that  the  Dutch 
clergy  depend  entirely  on  the  magiftracy  ;  and  if 
their  difeourfes  offend  them,  ’tis  faid,  they  fend 
the  preacher  a  pair  of  ffioes  and  a  ftaff,  by  which 
he  underftands  ’tis  their  pleafure  that  he  march 
out  of  their  territories,  and  he  dares  not  be  fo  im¬ 
pertinent  as  to  offer  at  a  defence. 

The  Dutch  churches  are  feldom  without  or¬ 
gans,  efpecially  in  their  cities  and  great  towns, 
and  no  part  of  their  worffiip  delights  them  like 
pfalm-finging ;  accordingly  we  find  fcarce  any  other 
books  in  their  churches  but  pfalters,  bound  up 
with  their  catechifm  ;  and  the  pfalm  to  be  fung 
is  ufually  marked  on  dates,  hung  up  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  church.  Colledtions  for  the  poor 
are  made  in  fermon-time,  a  purfe  and  a  bell  being 
fattened  at  the  end  of  a  ftaff,  and  carried  about 
by  the  Deacon,  (who  if  a.  kind  of  overfeer  for  the 
poor)  for  that  purpofe.  They  are  very  far  from 
obferving  the  Lord’s  day  with  that  ftridtnefs  the 
Prefbyterians  do  on  this  fide  the  water,  making 
no  fcruple  of  travelling  by  boat  or  waggon,  or 
of  buying  or  felling  fmall  matters ;  nay,  there 
is  not  any  diverfion  they  refrain  from  on  thefe 
days  :  and  yet  what  a  work  did  our  Prefbyterians 
make  in  the  laft  age,  about  a  permiffion  to  the 

common 
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CHAP,  common  people  to  follow  their  recreations  on  a 
XHI.  funday,  after  divine  fervice  in  the  evening  ?  even 
this  alone  was  thought  caufe  fufficient  to  juftify  a 
rebellion  againft  the  government  by  fome,  and  to 
murder  an  Archbifhop  in  cold  blood  ;  fo  various 
are  Prefbyterian  principles  in  one  country  from 
what  they  are  in  another ! 

Their  Before  the  celebration  of  any  marriage,  there  is 

marriages.  a  f0lemn  contrad  made  between  the  parties  in  the 
prefence  of  their  friends,  whereby  their  choice  is 
fo  far  determined,  that  there  is  no  receding  from 
it  *,  which  to  me  feems  to  be  the  marriage  itfelf, 
and  to  be  fo  looked  upon  by  the  parties  efpoufed  ; 
for  they  make  very  little  fcruple  of  living  toge¬ 
ther  as  man  and  wife  afterwards,  and  the  woman 
is  frequently  pregnant  before  the  marriage  is  fo- 
lemnized  in  a  church,  or  bleffed,  according  to 
the  French  phrafe.  There  are  in  fome  towns 
commifiaries  for  caufes  matrimonial,  chofen  out 
of  the  principal  citizens  ;  thefe  take  the  names  of 
the  perfons  to  be  married,  and  fee  that  they  hatfe 
the  confent  of  their  parents  or  guardians  •,  after 
which  they  deliver  the  names  of  thofe  who  are 
to  be  married  (if  they  approve  of  it)  to  the  mi- 
nifter  of  the  place,  who  publifhes  the  banns  three 
times  in  the  church  before  or  after  fermon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  the  place.  As  to  thofe 
who  are  not  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  it  is  the 
cuftom  in  many  cities  to  publifh  the  banns  before 
the  ftadt-houfe,  or  town-hall,  in  which  the  ce¬ 
remony  is  celebrated  afterwards,  according  to  their 
refpedive  forms,  in  the  prefence  of  two  Senators ; 
though  this  is  fometimes  difpenfed  with,  and  their 
marriages  are  fuffered  to  be  folemnized  after  banns 
publifhed  in  their  refpedive  chapels,  or  places  of 
divine  worfhip.  Though  the  Dutch  women  in 
their  bloom  are  handfome  enough,  yet  after  mar¬ 
riage,  applying  themfelves  to  all  manner  of  drud¬ 
gery,  and  drinking  pretty  freely  with  their  hul- 
bands,  their  beauty  is  gone  ufually  before  they  are 
five  and  twenty.  If  the  hufband  be  a  tradefman, 
the  wife  manages  every  thing  in  the  Ihop,  as  well 
as  in  the  houfe,  and  her  man,  as  Ihe  calls  her  huf¬ 
band,  has  very  little  to  do  within  doors,  and  in¬ 
deed  can  fcarce  be  called  mafter  of  his  family  ; 
the  very  children,  efpecially  his  wife’s  favourites. 
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infult  him,  and  his  fervants  ftiew  him  but  little  CHAP, 
refped  ;  nor  dare  he  correct  any  of  them,  they 
are  fo  very  much  upon  a  level  in  this  country. 

At  the  burials  of  the  Calvinifts  I  cannot  learn  Their  fu- 
there  is  any  funeral-fervice  read  at  the  grave,  or  nsrals. 
any  bell  rung  to  give  notice  of  the  time  of  their 
death  or  interment ;  but  a  certain  perfon,  whdfe 
office  it  is,  gives  notice  to  the  neighbourhood  to 
attend  the  corps  to  the  grave,  three  or  four  days 
after  his  deceale  •,  and  there  is  in  many  places  a 
penalty  inflicted  on  thofe  who  negled  to  perform 
this  laft  office  to  their  deceafed  friends.  In  forue 
places  both  men  and  women  attend  their  friends 
to  the  grave,  and  in  others  the  women  are  pro¬ 
hibited.  They  follow  the  corps  as  with  us,  being 
ufually  clothed  in  long  black  cloaks,  and  having 
feen  their  friend  put  into  the  ground,  return  to  the 
houfe,  where  they  meet  with  an  entertainment, 
or  at  leaft  a  glafs  of  wine  *,  and  in  fome  places  it 
is  the  cuftom  to  be  very  merry,  in  the  room 
where  but  a  little  before  they  wept  and  lamented 
their  lofs :  but  people  of  diftindion,  ’tis  faid,  or¬ 
der  a  fum  of  money  to  be  fpent  on  the  bearers  and 
company  at  fome  tavern  or  publick  houfe,  and 
retire  decently  to  their  chambers  to  lament  their 
misfortune.  There  is  a  certain  fet  time  of  day 
appointed  both  for  marriages  and  funerals,  in  fome 
places  in  the  morning,  and  in  others  in  an  after¬ 
noon  ;  and  if  the  corps  is  not  brought  out  at  the 
appointed  time,  thofe  who  have  the  diredion  of 
the  funeral  forfeit  a  certain  fum  for  every  hour 
they  exceed  the  limited  time,  to  the  ufe  of  the 
poor,  which  people  of  figure  frequently  choofe 
to  do,  for  the  ftate  of  the  matter,  and  to  ftiew 
their  charity.  The  time  of  mourning  for  a  pa¬ 
rent,  for  a  hufband,  or  wife,  is  a  year  and  fix 
weeks. 

The  Papifts  and  Lutherans  feem  to  lay  a  great 
ftrefs  upon  ringing  a  bell  at  the  death  and  inter¬ 
ment  of  their  deceafed  friends,  and  having  them! 
buried  in  churches,  or  confecrated  ground,  which 
the  government  makes  them  pay  very  dear  for ; 
and  indeed  there  are  no  rites,  how  fuperftitious 
foever  they  are  efteemed,  but  the  Dutch  will  to¬ 
lerate  if  they  are  paid  for  it. 
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Auftrian  and  French  Netherlands. 


CHAP.  I. 

Treats  of  the  fituation  and  extent  of  the  Aujlrian  and  French  Netherlands ,  containing  thofe  ten  provinces ,  the 
remainder  of  the  feventeen ,  which  were  not  included  in  the  union  of  Utrecht ;  defcribing  their  feas ,  har¬ 
bours ,  rivers ,  canals ,  climate. 


The  ten 

Auftrian 

and 

French 

provinces. 


Their  feas 
and  har¬ 
bours. 


Their 

chief 

rivers. 

The 
Maefe, 
the  Scheld 
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H  E  ten  provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  were  not  comprehended  in  the 
union  of  Utrecht,  and  which  are  now 
fubjecft  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  and 
France,  (except  fome  fmall  part  of  Brabant  and  Flan¬ 
ders,  which  the  Dutch  have  made  themfelves  maf- 
tersofjare,  i.  The  duchy  of  Brabant.  2.  The 
county  of  Flanders.  3 -The  county  of  Artois.  4-The 
county  of  Hiinault.  5.  The  County  of  Carm 
brefis.  6.  The  county  of  Namur.  7.  The  du¬ 
chy  of  Luxemburg.  8.  The  duchy  of  Limburg. 
9.  The  marquifate  of  the  Holy  Empire,  or  Ant¬ 
werp.  And,  10.  The  lordfhip  of  Malines  or 
Mechlin.  Thefe  ten  provinces  are  bounded  by 
the  Ocean  and  the  United  Netherlands  towards 
the  north,  by  Germany  on  the  eaft,  by  Lorraine 
and  part  of  France  on  the  fouth,  and  by  another 
part  of  France  and  the  Britifh  ocean  towards  the 
weft  •,  being  about  an  hundred  miles  in  length 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  fourfcore  in  breadth 
from  north  to  fouth. 

The  north -weft  part  of  thefe  provinces  only  is 
walhed  by  the  ocean,  and  is  a  very  unfafe  coaft, 
on  account  of  the  numberlefs  fhelves  and  fands 
which  lie  upon  it.  The  only  ports  are  thofe  of 
Graveling,  Dunkirk,  Newport,  Oftend,  and  Sluys, 
and  thefe  will  .lcarce  admit  fhips  of  any  great 
burthen •,  the  beft  of  them  are  Oftend  and  Sluys. 
The  harbour  of  Dunkirk  was  deftroyed,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  :  but  of  thefe  I 
fhall  give  a  more  particular  account  when  I  come 
to  defcribe  the  towns  to  which  they  belong. 

The  chief  rivers  that  have  their  courfe  through 
thefe  ten  provinces,  are,  the  Maele,  the  Scheld, 
the  Lys,  the  Lieuve,  the  Aa,  the  Sambre,  the 
Dele  or  Dyle,  the  Demer,  the  Scarpe,  and  the 
Dendre.  The  three  firft  of  which,  namely,  the 
Maefe,  the  Scheld,  and  the  Lys,  have  been  described 
already  in  treating  of  the  United  Provinces.  The 
Lieue  rifes  near  Middleburg  in  Flanders,  and  falls 
into  the  Scheld  at  Ghent.  The  Aa  has  it’s  fource 
in  Artois  near  Terouen,  and  palling  by  St  Omer’s, 
divides  itfelfinto  two  branches,  which  are  re-united 
near  Graveling,  where  it  falls  into  the  fea.  The 
Sambre,  called  by  Caesar  Sabis,  rifes  in  Hai- 
nault,  and  palling  by  Landrecy  and  Maubeuge, 


is  united  with  the  Maefe  at  Namur.  The  fpring  chap. 
of  the  Dyle  is  in  Brabant,  and  takes  it’s  courfe  by  I. 
Louvain ;  and  afterwards  receiving  the  Demer,  v— -1 

runs  on  to  Mechlin,  a  league  from  whence  it  ac-  The  ^Ie' 
quires  the  name  of  Rupel,  communicating,  it’s  The 
name  to  the  town  of  Rupelmond.  The  Demer  RUpei. 
arifes  from  two  fprings  in  the  county  of  Liege,  a-  The 
bout  a  league  from  Tongres,  which  uniting  be-  Demer- 
low  Bilfen,  pafs  on  to  Halfelt,  Dieft  and  Arfchot, 
uniting  with  the  Dyle  a  little  below  Boteflaer. 

The  Scarpe  hath  it’s  fource  from  two  fprings  in  The 
the  province  of  Artois,  which  being  united  near  Scarpe. 
Arras,  flow  on  to  Doway  and  Marchiennes,  and 
a  little  below  St  Amand  fall  into  the  Scheld. 

The  Dendre  hath  it’s  fource  in  Hainault,  not  far  The 
from  Conde,  and  running  by  Aeth,  Ninove,  and  Dendre. 
Aloft,  falls  into  the  Scheld  at  Dendermond. 

Befldes  thefe  rivers  there  are  as  fine  canals  here  Canals, 
as  in  Holland,  though  not  fo  many  of  them  : 
the  chief  whereof  are  thofe  of  Bruflels,  Ghent, 
and  Middleburg. 

It  is  obfervable  that  in  the  flat  country,  and  Nofprings 
efpecially  that  part  of  it  which  borders  on  the  intheflac 
fea,  there  are  no  fprings,  though  there  are  feveral  country 
in  the  hilly  part  of  thefe  provinces  at  a  diftance  1  e 
from  the  fea  ;  which,  as  Dr  Nicholson  in¬ 
timates,  is  a  confirmation  of  the  modern  opinion, 
that  the  fource  of  fountains  is  not  from  the  fea, 
but' from  great  quantifies  of  waters  otherwife,  and 
chiefly  by  rain,  colledted  in  fubterraneous  recep¬ 
tacles  •,  and  this  is  farther  evinced  from  a  well  in 
one  of  the  maritime  provinces,  not  far  from  the 
fea,  of  a  very  great  depth,  but  with  little  or  no 
water  in  it. 

The  air  of  this  country  is  for  the  moft  part  The  air. 
healthful,  at  leaft  much  more  fo  than  the  air  of 
the  United  Provinces,  except  that  part  of  Flan¬ 
ders  which  lies  near  the  fea,  as  about  Dunkirk, 

Oftend,  and  fome  few  other  maritime  places. 

But  of  this  and  the  foil  I  fhall  fpeak  more  par- 
cularly,  when  I  come  to  defcribe  the  feveral  pro¬ 
vinces. 

This  country  was  antiently  famous  for  it’s  fine  Forcfts. 
woods  and  forefts,  o’f  which  there  are  ftill  fome 
remains,  though  far  the  greateft  part  of  them  are 
now  converted  into  populous  tov/ns  and  villages, 
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and  fruitful  fields  of  arable  land  and  pafture.  The 
chief  of  thefe  forefts  is  that  of  Ardenne,  in 
Caesar’s  time  the  largeft  of  all  Gaul  ;  for  begin¬ 
ning  near  the  Rhine,  and  extending  itfelf  through 
the  middle  of  the  country  of  Triers,  it  reached  on 
one  fide  as  far  as  the  territories  of  the  city  of 
Tournay,  and  on  the  other  as  far  as  Rheims  in 
Champaigne,  being  five  hundred  miles  in  length. 
The  thickeft  part  of  it  at  prefent  is  between  Thion- 
ville  on  the  eaft  borders  of  Luxemburg,  and  the 
city  of  Liege,  which  is  about  thirty  leagues  ;  in 
which  limits  alfo  there  are  many  villages  and 
plowed  fields  •,  the  principal  whereof  is  the  town 
of  St  Hubert,  fituate  on  the  middle  of  it. 

2.  The  foreft  of  Mormant  in  Hainault,  which 
begins  near  Quefnoy,  and  reaches  feveral  leagues 
towards  Vermand,  containing  however  fome  towns 
and  villages  :  and  here  are  made  great  quantities 
of  charcoal,  from  whence  fome  fuppofe  it  to  be 
part  of  that  antient  foreft,  called  by  the  French, 
La  Cherboniere. 

3.  The  pleafant  wood  of  St  Amand,  fituate 
alfo  in  Hainault,  beginning  from  the  limits  of 
French  Flanders  near  the  town  of  St  Amand, 
and  extending  to  Valenciennes.  But  this,  as  I 
remember,  the  late  French  King  ordered  to  be 
cut  down. 

4.  The  foreft  of  Faigne,  being  near  Avefnes 
in  Hainault,  and  extending  as  far  as  Meziers  in 
Champaigne,  being  about  fixteen  leagues. 

5.  The  foreft  of  Soigny,  adjoining  almoft  to 
the  city  of  Bruflels,  is  above  one  and  twenty  miles 
in  compafs,  and  contains  fourfcore  thoufand  acres ; 
one  hundred  of  which  being  cut  down  every  year, 
yields  the  Emperor  a  revenue  of  fifty  thoufand  flo¬ 
rins  per  annum,  according  to  Mr  Pee rs,  which 
makes  5000  /.  per  ann.  when  reduced  to  pounds 
fterling.  But  this  reverend  Gentleman  (or  his 
author)  muft  certainly  mean  a  thoufand  acres,  as 
well  from  the  price  he  rates  it  at,  as  becaufe  he 
fays  it  is  all  cut  down  once  in  eighty  years ;  and 
then  fuppofing  it  to  be  worth  five  pounds  an  acre, 
it.  muft  yield  five  thoufand  pounds  per  annum. 
But  I  am  apt  to  think  they  cut  four  thoufand  acres 
a  year ;  becaufe  ’tis  ufual  in  moft  other  places  to 
cut  underwoods  at  twenty  years  growth  ;  and  in 
this  cafe  it  will  be  a  revenue  worth  the  mention¬ 
ing,  namely  twenty  thoufand  pounds  fterling  per 
annum.  If  it  be  meant  indeed,  that  a  hundred 
acres  of  timber  are  cut  every  year,  which  are 
worth  fifty  pounds  an  acre,  then  Mr  Peers’s 
calculation  of  fifty  thoufand  florins,  or  five  thou¬ 
fand  pounds  per  annum  is  right:  but  then  the 
timber  muft  not  be  cut  above  once  in  four  hun¬ 
dred  years,  which  can  hardly  be  fuppofed. 

6.  Meerdale,  near  Louvain ;  Zaventerloo,  be¬ 
tween  Louvain,  Bruflels,  and  Vilvord;  and  Groo- 
tenhout,  near  Tournhout  in  Brabant. 

7.  Marlaigne,  beginning  near  the  caftle  of  Na¬ 
mur,  and  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Maefe, 
reaches  almoft  to  Philipvilie. 

8.  Niepe,  which  begins  on  the  confines  of  Ar¬ 
tois,  extends  as  far  as  the  river  Lys,  and  is  the 
principal  foreft  in  Flanders.  There  is  alfo  a  foreft 
called  Nonna,  contiguous  to  Ypres,  which  ex¬ 
tends  itfelf  to  the  northward. 

9.  Poodlberg,  on  the  confines  of  Flanders  and 
Hainault,  between  Grammont  and  Leflines,  a 
large  foreft  of  a  round  form,  which  with  Niepe 
and  Nonnen  were  formerly  part  of  the  foreft  of 
Ardenne. 

10.  Le  Bois  Guillaume,  or  William’s  Wood, 
in  Artois  near  Renty. 
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In  Luxemburg  and  Namur,  and  fome  parts  of  C  H  A  P. 
Hainault,  there  are  fome  hills  which  may  deferve  .li¬ 
the  name  of  mountains  and  part  of  Brabant  is  ]TToun 
hilly,  but  the  reft  of  the  country  is  upon  a  flat,  tains. 

C  II  A  P.  II. 

Contains  a  defer ipt ion  of  the  particular  provinces , 
and  of  their  chief  towns. 


TH  E  duchy  of  Brabant,  being  the  firft  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  which  lies 
in  my  way  weftward  from  the  country  laft  de- 
feribed,  I  chufe  to  inquire  into  the  prefent  ftate 
of  this  in  the  firft  place. 

Brabant,  in  which  I  comprehend  Antwerp,  or 
the  marquifate  of  the  Holy  Empire,  is  bounded 
by  Holland  towards  the  north  ;  by  the  duchy  of 
Guelderland,  and  the  bifhoprick  of  Liege  towards 
the  eaft  ;  by  the  counties  of  Hainault  and  Namur 
towards  the  fouth  and  by  Flanders  on  the  weft  : 
extending  near  feventy  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  fixty  miles  in  breadth  from  eaft  to 
weft,  in  the  broadeft  part.  The  air  is  temperate 
and  healthful,  and  the  country  generally  fruitful, 
except  the  northern  part,  called  Kempenland,  which 
is  a  fandy  barren  foil,  affording  only  p  .flure  for 
fheep.  The  face  of  the  country  is  generally  plain 
and  open,  but  in  fome  parts  it  rifes  into  little 
hills,  and  is  clothed,  with  wood  ;  but  what  is  re¬ 
markable  in  the  inhabitants  both  of  Brabant  and 
Flanders,  is,  that  they  have  found  means  to  im¬ 
prove  moft  of  their  barren  lands,  and  make  them 
more  valuable  than  the  richeft  grounds.  Of  the 
foil  and  hufbandry  of  which  provinces  I  meet  with 
the  following  account,  viz.  That  though  the  foil 
of  Brabant  be  for  the  moft  part  good,  that  of 
Flanders  is  much  better-,  that  the  richeft  land  in 
Flanders  lies  between  Dunkirk  and  Bruges,  ex¬ 
tending  about  forty  Englilli  miles  in  length,  con¬ 
fiding  of  rich  meadows,  and  fields  of  as  good 
wheat  and  barley  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  But  that  between  Bruges  and  Ghent,  which 
lie  about  twenty-four  miles  afunder,  the  foil  begins 
to  alter  for  the  worfe,  and  between  Ghent  and  Ant¬ 
werp  we  find  a  gravelly  or  fandy  foil,  refembling 
the  moft  barren  part  of  Surrey,  producing  fcarce 
any  thing  but  heath  or  broom,  if  it  remain  un¬ 
cultivated.  Nor  does  the  foil  much  alter  for  the 
better  till  we  come  within  tw-o  miles  of  Antwerp, 
from  which  Ghent  is  five  or  fix  and  twenty  miles 
diftant.  That  part  of  Brabant  which  lies  between 
Antwerp  and  Holland,  is  no  lefs  barren  than  that 
which  lies  between  Antwerp  and  Ghent  but  this 
foil,  which  is  fo  remarkably  bad  for  grain  and 
grafs,  happening  to  be  the  moft  proper  for  flax, 
by  the  induftry  of  the  hufbandman,  is  become  fo 
far  preferable  to  that  called  the  richeft,  that  one 
acre  of  their  flax-ground  is  now  worth  four  of 
the  other.  After  the  flax  is  pulled,  the  fame 
ground  produces  a  crop  of  turneps-,  and  in  April 
following,  they  fow  the  fame  land  with  oats,  har¬ 
rowing  in  clover-grafs  feed  upon  it  with  bufhes, 
which  grafs  appears  after  the  oats  are  mowed,  and 
is  good  pafture  till  Chriftmas.  1  ho  year  follow¬ 
ing  they  have  three  crops  of  clover  ;  the  firft  a- 
bout  the  beginning  of  June,  the  fecoud  at  the 
end  of  the  fame  month,  and  the  laft  before  the 
end  of  Auguft.  Other  part  of  their  heath-grounds 
they  plant  with  hops,  fruit-trees,  and  other  trees, 
which  they  have  found  means  even  upon  this 
barren  foil  to  bring  to  great  perfection. 
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CHAP.  Brabant  is  ufually  divided  into  four  quarters, 
diflinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  four  principal 
cities,  viz.  Louvain,  Antwerp,  Bruflels,  and  Boif- 
of  Bra-  leduc.  The  chief  towns  in  the  quarter  of  Lou- 

bant.  vain  are,  i.  Louvain,  the  capital  city.  2.  Tie- 

Louvain  n eri}  or  Tirlemont,  3.  St  Truyen,  or  St  Tron. 
SSJr‘  4.  Leue.  5.  Died.  6.  Gemblours.  7.  Halen. 
towns.  8.  Sichen.  9.  Judoigne.  10.  Hannue.  11.  Lan- 
den.  And,"  12.  Ramelies  :  the  chief  whereof  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  defcribe. 

Louvain  The  city  of  Louvain  is  pleafantly  fituated  on 
city.  the  river  Dyle,  in  the  latitude  of  fifty .  degrees, 
fifty  minutes,  fifteen  miles  north-eafl  of  Bruflels, 
and  twelve  fouth-ead  of  Mechlin  :  the  walls  are 
fix  or  feven  miles  in  circumference,  but  include 
feveral  fields  and  vineyards,  fcarce  one  third  of 
the  ground  inclofed  being  built  upon.  It  is  a 
town  of  no  great  drength,  as  appears  by  it’s  fur¬ 
rendering  to  the  allies  after  the  battle  of  Ramelies, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May  1706,  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  defence.  The  caflle  flands  on  the  top  of 
a  hill  furrounded  with  vineyards  and  fine  gardens, 
and  has  an  unbounded  profpeft  over  a  very  plea- 
fant  country,  and  the  air  is  edeemed  the  bed  in 
the  Netherlands ;  which  occafioned  it’s  being  the 
refidence  of  their  antient  Earls,  and  afterwards  of 
Charles  V,  in  his  minority.  This  place  was 
formerly  very  confiderable  for  it’s  manufactures, 
it  being  computed,  that  there  was  no  lefs  than 
four  thoufand  mader-weavers  in  it  at  once,  and 
dill  they  have  a  trade  in  fine  linnen,  but  not  com¬ 
parable  to  what  it  was.  The  univerfity  is  now 
it’s  only  glory  ;  and  this,  ’tis  faid,  refembles  thofe 
of  England  more  than  any  foreign  univerfity,  and 
was  founded  about  the  year  926,  but  firfl  en¬ 
dowed  by  John  IV,  Duke  of  Brabant,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Pope  Martin  V,  anno  1425. 
Though  the  fltuation  and  buildings  of  this  univer¬ 
fity  be  much  admired,  as  well  as  it’s  noble  endow¬ 
ments,  Mr  Peers  aflures  us,  it  is  inferior  to 
Oxford  in  all  thefe  refpeCls.  The  dudents  in  divi¬ 
nity  here  condantly  wear  gowns  and  caps,  but 
the  red  only  at  publick  execcifes.  There  are  forty- 
three  colleges  in  this  univerfity,  of  which  there 
are  not  more  than  four  for  the  education  of  youth, 
where  Ariel  dilcipline  is  obferved :  the  others  are 
for  thofe  of  riper  years,  who  come  and  go  when 
they  pleafe.  In  every  one  of  the  four  colleges 
above-mentioned,  is  taught  philofophy  by  two 
ProfeiTors,  each  of  whom  read  two  hours  in  a 
day,  the  young  dudents  writing  after  them,  who 
when  they  are  matriculated,  make  oath  that  they 
believe  all  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Profefiors  of  thefe  four  colleges  chufe  an¬ 
nually  forty-eight  fcholars  of  two  years  danding  ; 
and  out  of  that  number,  after  publick  examina¬ 
tion,  twelve  are  chofen  to  exhibitions.  The  de¬ 
grees  taken  here  are  thofe  of  Mader,  Licentiate, 
and  DoCtor-,  the  Licentiate  i'eems  to  be  a  kind  of 
middle  graduate  between  Bachelor  and  DoCtor, 
and  may  anfwer  to  our  Mader  of  arts.  He  is 
upon  his  going  out  conducted  from  the  fchools 
with  drums  and  trumpets,  treats  all  the  Doc¬ 
tors  and  his  opponents,  and  gives  gloves:  at 
his  lodging  a  bell  is  rung  four  and  twenty  hours 
together,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  chufe  a  coat  of 
arms,  and  immediately  accounted  a  gentleman. 
The  Governor  of  the  univerfity  is  diled  ReCtor, 
and  is  chofen  every  half  year  by  the  Senatus  Aca- 
demicus ,  to  whom  the  chief  magidrate  of  the  city 
gives  place.  He  has  plenary  jurifdidion  over  the 
fcholars,  and  is  on  holidays,  and  folemn  procef- 
fions,  attended  by  eight  beadles,  who  go  before 


him  with  filver  maces.  There  is  another  offi-CHAp. 
cer,  called  the  Promoter,  who,  by  the  autho-  I?- 
rity  of  the  ReClor,  inflicts  punifhments  on  of-  V  v  1 
fenders,  and  fometimes  gives  judgment  of  death  ; 
but  generally  crimes  are  expiated  by  pecuniary 
mulcts. 

If  a  citizen  be  plantiff  againfi  a  fludent  in  a 
civil  caufe,  the  ReCtor  determines  it ;  but  if  a 
fludent  fue  a  citizen,  the  Confervator  of  the  uni¬ 
verfity  takes  cognizance  of  the  caufe.  This  Con¬ 
fervator  is  an  ecclefiadical  perfon,  who  with  his 
Afleflor,  being  a  perfon  learned  in  the  law,  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  cafes  of  contumacy  to  excommunica¬ 
tion,  and  the  offender  if  obflinate  is  delivered  to 
the  fecular  power.  They  have  alfo  a  Chancellor, 
whofe  only  bufinefs  is  to  confer  degrees,  and  who 
in  all  publick  aflemblies  takes  place  next  to  the 
ReCtor.  Degrees  are  taken  here  in  five  faculties, 
viz.  divinity,  canon-law,  civil-law,  phyfick,  and 
arts :  and  of  the  fuperior  graduates  in  thefe  faculties 
does  their  academical  fenate  confiff. 

The  town-houfe  of  Louvain  is  a  magnificent 
building  of  great  antiquity,  the  outfide  being 
adorned  by  abundance  of  curious  fculpture  :  the 
Jefuits  church  alfo  is  a  handfome  flruCture,  and 
their  liberty  is  faid  to  be  the  bed  in  the  Audrian 
Netherlands,  in  regard  of  the  great  number  of 
valuable  manufcripts  it  contains.  In  the  church 
of  the  Cordeliers  lies  buried  Justus  Lipsius, 
an  eminent  Profeffor  in  this  univerfity,  and  of 
great  edeem  in  the  learned  world. 

About  two  miles  from  this  city  flands  the 
Duke  of  Arfchot’s  palace  of  Heverly  ;  the  walks 
leading  to  it  being  much  admired  by  travellers, 
confiding  of  tall  lime-trees,  which  afford  a  de¬ 
lightful  fhade,  but  the  palace  itfelf,  an  antique 
building,  is  in  a  ruinous  condition  at  prefent.  In 
the  chapel  here  they  fliew  a  piece  of  money,  faid 
to  be  one  of  the  thirty  for  which  Judas  be¬ 
trayed  our  Saviour :  it  has  indeed  great  marks  of 
antiquity,  and  weighs  about  an  Englifh  fhilling, 
having  the  head  of  Tiberius  on  one  fide,  and 
a  flower  refembling  a  lily  on  the  other.  2.  Tie-  Tirle- 
nen,  or  Tirlemont,  formerly  a  large  walled  town,  mont. 
but  now  in  a  ruinous  condition  ;  lying  about  eight 
miles  fouth-ead  of  Louvain,  dill  about  a  league  in 
circumference,  and  has  the  fame  privileges  as  the 
four  capital  cities  of  the  province  abovementi- 
oned  have.  3.  St  Truyen,  or  St  Tron,  between  St  Tron. 
Tirlemont  andTongren  ;  the  walls  whereof  were 
demolifhed  by  the  French,  together  with  thofe  of 
Tirlemont.  It  takes  it’s  name  from  an  abbey  of 
Benedidtines  here,  the  Abbot  whereof  is  lord  of 
half  the  town,  and  puts  in  the  magidrates.  4; 

Leue,  or  Levia,  five  miles  ead  of  Tirlemont;. a  Leue# 
little  fortified  town,  remarkable  for  the  great  priory 
of  St  Austin’s,  whofe  Prior  is  one  of  the  chief 
nobility  of  the  province.  5.  Died  fituate  on  the  DiefL 
river  Demer,  ten  miles  north-ead  of  Louvain,  a 
pretty  town,  with  a  large  territory  belonging  to 
it:  has  the  title  of  a  barony,  and  belongs  to 
the  Princes  of  Orange  ;  the  French  demolifhed 
the  fortifications  in  the  late  war.  6.  Gemblours,  Gem- 
nineteen  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Louvain,  and  blotu-s. 
eleven  north-wed  of  Namur,  flands  on  a  deep 
hill,  encompaffed  on  all  fides  by  precipices,  ex¬ 
cept  towards  the  ead,  on  which  fide  a  hill  hangs 
over  it,  confiderable  at  prefent  only  .for  a  mona- 
dery  dedicated  to  St  Benedict,  the  Abbot 
whereof  is  lord  of  the  place,  and  takes  the  firfl 
place  among  the  lay-nobility  in  the  States  Provin¬ 
cial.  In  this  monadery  the  late  King  William 
took  up  his  quarters  for  a  confiderable  time 
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during  the  late  war.  7.  Landen,  fituate  five  miles 
fouth  of  Leue,  remarkable  only  for  a  vi&ory  ob¬ 
tained  near  it  by  the  French  over  the  allies  in  the 
year  1693.  8.  Ramelies,  eleven  miles  north  of 

Namur,  a  village  famous  only  for  a  vidtory  ob¬ 
tained  over  the  French  near  it,  by  the  allies 
in  the  year  1706. 

The  fecond  quarter  of  Brabant  is  that  of  Bruf- 
fels  :  the  chief  towns  whereof  are,  1.  Bruflels. 

2.  Nivelle.  3.  Senef.  And,  4.  Vilvorden. 

Bruflels,  the  capital  of  Brabant,  and  of  the  Au- 
ftrian  Netherlands,  ftands  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill  on  the  little  river  Sinne,  or  Saine,  in  the  la¬ 
titude  of  fifty  degrees,  fifty  minutes;  twenty-five 
miles  fouth  of  Antwerp,  and  thirty  fouth-eaft  of 
Ghent*,  in  a  pleafant  fruitful  country,  being  a- 
bout  fix  miles  in  circumference,  and  furrounded 
with  a  wall,  and  other  fortifications,  but  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  fuftaining  a  long  fiege,  as  appears  by  it’s 
iurrendring  to  the  allies,  after  the  battle  of  Ra¬ 
melies,  in  the  year  1706,  without  making  any  re¬ 
finance.  And  indeed  the  fortifications  are  fo  ex- 
tenfive,  that  it  would  require  an  army  to  defend 
them.  In  the  year  1696,  it  was  bombarded  by 
Marfhal  Villeroy,  who  came  before  it  with  an 
hundred  thoufand  men,  while  King  William  was 
at  the  fiege  of  Namur  ;  and  though  Prince  Vau- 
demont,  who  lay  within  the  walls  with  an  army 
of  thirty  thoufand  men,  prevented  it’s  being  fur- 
prized,  there  were  above  two  thoufand  houfes  de- 
molifhed  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  together 
with  the  Stadthoufe,  ahd  feveral  churches,  whofe 
foundations  were  blown  up  by  the  bombs  ;  and 
the  city  lying  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  expofed 
thereby  to  the  enemy’s  artillery,  they  fired  red- 
hot  bullets  into  the  heart  of  the  place  for  eight 
and  forty  hoiirs,  whereby  the  town  became  a  heap 
of  rubbifh,  though  it  was  foon  after  rebuilt  with 
great  advantage.  It  was  again  vigoroufly  attacked 
by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  in  the  year  1708,  while 
the  confederates  were  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Lifle ; 
but  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  marching  with  great 
expedition  to  it’s  afliftance,  the  enemy  withdrew 
precipitately  from  before  it. 

There  are  abundance  of  noble  abbies  and  mO- 
iiafteries  in  the  town  ;  the  country  about  it  is 
well  planted  with  fruit  and  timber-trees,  and  wa¬ 
tered  with  fountains,  canals,  and  rivulets :  The 
river  Sinne  runs  through  the  city  ;  and  is  united 
to  the  Rupple,  which  falls  into  the  Scheld,  by  a 
fine  navigable  canal,  near  twenty  miles  in  length, 
whereby  this  city  hath  a  communication  with 
Antwerp  and  other  cities.  This  Was  performed 
by  Charles  V,  and  Philip  II,  Kings  of 
Spain,  and  Was  a  work  of  incredible  labour  and 
expence,  the  engineers  being  obliged  to  level  a 
mountain  to  effedt  it,  and  to  eredt  fluices,  where¬ 
by  veflels  are  raifed  perpendicularly  to  a  furpri- 
zing  height  Upon  this  canal.  Bruflels  is  a  popu¬ 
lous  city,  containing  large  handfome  ftreets,  fpa- 
cious  market-places,  and  uniform  elegant  build¬ 
ings  both  publick  and  private,  efpecially  finCe  the 
bombardment  above-mentioned  in  the  year  1696. 
It  is  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  Regent  of  the  Au- 
ftrian  Netherlands,  and  of  the  nobility  and  people 
of  diftindtion.  Here  alfo  is  held  the  court  of 
chancery  for  Brabant,  and  the  aflemblies  of  the 
States  of  all  the  provinces.  The  place  is  fituate 
in  the  higheft  part  of  the  town,  a  large  antient 
ftrudlure,  which  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  French 
bombs,  being  too  far  from  their  batteries,  which 
'were  eredted  on  the  lower-fide  of  the  town  :  Mar- 
flial  Villeroy,  indeed,  fent  a  compliment  to 
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the  Electrefs  of  Bavaria,  to  acquaint  her  that  he 
would  fpare  that  part  of  the  town  which  flic  re- 
fided  in,  if  fhe  would  let  him  know  it ;  to  which 
fhe  returned  no  other  anfwer,  but  that  he  might 
execute  his  Majefty’s  orders  (the  Duke  of  Bava¬ 
ria  was  then  Viceroy  of  the  Netherlands).  The 
church  of  St  Gudula  is  efteemed  the  moll 
magnificent  in  this  city:  in  which  are  kept  three 
confecrated  hofts,  from  which,  ’tis  faid,  blood 
iflued  on  their  being  ftabbed  by  certain  Jews  in 
contempt  of  our  Biefled  Saviouk  Among  their 
religious  houfes,  there  is  one  for  penitent  whores. 
Their  hofpitals  are  kept  exceeding  neat,  and  well 
endowed,  and  there  are  fome  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  ftrangers,  who  are  fupplyed  with  all 
neceflaries  for  three  days.  There  is  another  e- 
redted  for  foundling  children,  who  are  not  fuf- 
fered  to  perifh  through  the  cruelty  or  poverty  of 
their  parents.  Adjoining  to  the  palace  is  a  large 
circuit  of  ground  inclofed  with  a  wall,  contain¬ 
ing  in  it  whatever  can  contribute  to  the  diver- 
fion  of  the  court,  among  which  are  a  park  and  avi¬ 
ary,  grotto’s,  canals,  water- works,  and  flower- 
gardens,  in  which  laft  the  natives  of  Bruflels  in 
general  are  very  curious.  The  Stadthoufe,  which 
is  a  noble  building,  has  over  it  a  brazen  ftatue 
of  St  Michael,  the  Guardian  Angel  of  the 
city,  being  fifteen  foot  in  height.  Here  are  alfo 
a  great  many  fine  paintings  done  by  the  beft 
hands ;  and  what  renders  the  houfes  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  exceeding  pleafant,  is  their  fountains  and 
gardens,  which  few  of  them  want,  the  meaneft  of 
the  people  being  extravagantly  fond  of  flowers. 

The  magiftracy  of  this  city  confifts  of  two  Con- 
fuls,  (Burghermafters)  and  feven  Schepins,  or  Al¬ 
dermen,,  chofen  annually  by  the  Prince  out  of 
feven  antient  and  noble  families,  and  fix  com¬ 
mon-council  elected  out  of  the  principal  tradef- 
men,  of  whom  there,  are  two  and  fifty  colleges  or 
companies. 

2.  Nivelle,  fituate  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Bruf- 
fels,  near  the  head  of  the  river  Sinne,  one  of  the 
pleafanteft  towns  in  the  Netherlands,  but  has  no 
other  fortifications,  than  a  fingle  wall.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  for  a  nunnery  of  noble  ladies,  who  enjoy 
all  manner  of  innocent  freedoms,  and  are  not 
confined  to  their  cloyfter,  as  in  other  places. 
Their  governefs,  called  Madame  de  Nivelle,  is 
chofen  by  themfelves,  with  the  confent  of  the 
Prince  and  the  Pope.  This  town  has  large  privi¬ 
leges,  and  is  considerable  for  the  great  quantities 
of  fine  linnen  made  here,  equal  to  that  of  Cambray. 

3.  Senef,  a  village  five  miles  to  the  fouth  ward  of 
Nivelle,  memorable  for  a  battle  fought  near  it 
in  the  year  1674,  between  the  French  and  Dutch. 

4.  Vilvorden,  fituate  on  the  river  Sinne,  between 
Mechlin  and  Bruflels,  two  leagues  diftant  from 
each  ;  in  the  old  caftle  whereof  formerly  were 
confined  prifoners  of  quality  who  had  offended  a- 
gainft  the  ftate,  and  here  alfo  were  kept  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  province  of  Brabant. 

The  third  quarter  of  Brabant  is  that  of  Ant-^ 
werp,  or  the  marquifate  of  the  Empire  ;  the  chief 
towns  whereof  are,  1.  Antwerp.  2.  Breda.  3. 
Lillo.  4.  Lire.  5.  Herentals.  And  6.  Hoog- 
firaten. 

Antwerp  is  fituate  on  the  eaft  bank  of  the 
Scheld,  in  the  latitude  of  fifty-one  degrees,  fixteen 
minutes,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Bruflels,  and 
thirty  north-weft  of  Louvain.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  crefcent,  and  lies  in  a  low  fenny  ground ; 
the  Scheld  being  twenty  foot  deep  here,  and  the 
tide  rifing  twelve  foot  more,  fhips  of  burthen  may 
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CHAP,  unlade  at  the  keys  ;  there  are  alfo  eight  canals  cut 
from  the  Scheld  for  the  convenience  of  carrying 
veflfels  into  the  town,  fome  of  which  will  contain 
an  hundred  fail,  which  made  it  one  of  the  fafeft 
and  moft  commodious  harbours  in  Europe,  until 
the  Dutch  cut  off  their  communication  with 
the  fea  by  their  forts  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheld,  and  diverted  the  trade  to  their  own 
ports  ;  an  injury  which  the  Auftrian  Netherlands 
will  endeavour  to  redrefs,  if  ever  it  be  in  their 
power.  This  city  is  about  feven  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  furrounded  with  a  beautiful  wall, 
and  baftions  faced  with  (lone;  the  top  of  the  wall 
is  not  lefs  than  an  hundred  foot  broad,  and  well 
planted  with  trees.  There  are  thirteen  noble  gates, 
eight  of  which  Hand  towards  the  water,  and  have 
their  feveral  keys  near  them,  where  veffels  are 
laden  and  unladen  :  The  citadel  is  a  pentagon  of 
five  royal  baftions,  and  Hands  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheld,  commanding 
the  city,  the  river,  and  the  neighbouring  country, 
the  building  whereof  by  Philip  II,  King  of 
Spain,  was  the  firft  check  to  the  trade  and  great- 
nefs  of  this  port.  The  citadel  is  about  a  mile  in 
compafs,  and  there  is  a  good  fpace  of  ground  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  city.  Here  are  large  repofitories 
for  ammunition  and  provifion,  and  conveniencies 
for  quartering  above  three  thoufand  foldiers.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fort  flood  the  Duke  of  Alva’s 
ftatue,  trampling  upon  the  conquered  States  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  ftreets  of  Antwerp  are 
broad  and  regular,  and  the  buildings  magnificent; 
the  whole  fo  beautiful  and  uniform,  that  it  is  ufu- 
ally  compared  to  Florence,  which  fome  modern 
travellers  fay  it  excels.  The  church  of  St  Ma¬ 
ry,  now  the  cathedral,  is  a  handfome  ftrudture, 
wherein  are  fixty-fix  chapels  and  altars,  adorned 
with  pi&ures  and  ftatues  which  deferve  admi¬ 
ration  -,  and  the  fteeple  is  efteemed  a  moft  exqui- 
fite  piece  pf  architedture,  from  whence  may  be 
feen  the  cities  of  Ghent,  Mechlin,  and  Louvain  ; 
and  on  the  other  fide,  the  iflands  of  Zealand  in  a 
clear  day.  Among  the  publick  buildings  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  religious  orders,  the  Jefuits  church  is  ad¬ 
mired  for  it’s  large  dimenfions,  curious  workman- 
fhip,  and  variety  of  paintings  drawn  by  Rubens 
and  other  famous  hands.  The  infide  of  the  church 
is  lined  with  the  fineft  marble,  and  fupported  by 
marble  pillars.  The  ftadthoufe  is  a  magnificent 
ftrudture,  but  the  Dutch  obferve,  that  from  the 
time  it  was  finiftied  their  trade  began  to  decay.  The 
trade  of  the  Englifh  was  once  fo  confiderable  here, 
that  they  had  an  exchange  to  themfelves.  There 
is  another  common  to  all  nations,  which  was  the 
model  of  that  at  London,  but  hath  the  advantage 
of  being  fupported  by  three  and  forty  pillars  of 
white  marble,  and  Handing  in  the  center  of  four 
large  ftreets.  There  is  a  building  alfo  eredted  by 
the  tapeftry  merchants,  admired  for  it’s  dimenfions 
and  architecture  ;  and  the  Printing-houfe  is  faid 
to  be  the  belt  in  Europe,  having  been  furnifhed 
with  an  hundred  different  forts  or  funds  of  letters, 
whereof  two  were  Syriac,  ten  Hebrew,  nine 
-Greek,  and  forty-feven  Roman. 

The  trade  of  this  city  was  at  the  height  about 
the  year  1568  when  it  was  fuppofed  to  contain 
two  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants;  but  the  Dutch 
forming  their  ftate  foon  after,  and  making  them¬ 
felves  mafters  of  the  iflands  Zealand,  which  lie 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheld,  turned  the  current  of 
trade  to  Amfterdam  and  other  great  cities  of  Hol¬ 
land.  Nor  did  the  oppreflions  of  the  King  of 
Spain  and  the  civil  wars  they  were  involved  in 


contribute  a  little  to  the  removal  of  the  merchants  CHAP, 
from  thence,  to  which  we  may  add  Queen  Eliza-  t 
blth’s  being  at  war  with  Spain,  and  letting  up  the 
Dutch  to  oppofe  that  Monarch  ;  and  confequently 
withdrawing  her  fubjects  from  Antwerp,  who 
had  the  greateft  fliare  in  the  trade  of  that  place. 

Antwerp  was  made  a  Bifhop’s  See  by  Pope 
Paul  IV,  at  the  requeft  of  Philip  II,  King 
of  Spain,  who  affigned  to  it  feveri  towns,  and  an 
hundred  and  forty  four  villages,  for  the  verge  of 
it’s  See.  When  it  was  eredted  into  a  marcjuifate, 
or  how  far  the  limits  extended,  is  very  uncertain  ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  an  Imperial  city,  and  the 
Princes  of  Naffau  Burgraves  or  Governors  of  it. 

As  to  the  conftitution  of  the  prefent  government, 
nine  perfons  taken  out  of  the  nobility,  and  as 
many  nominated  by  the  prefects  or  mafters  of  the 
ftreets,  to  whom  are  added  eighteen  more  of  the 
principal  citizens,  in  all  thirty-fix,  are  prefented 
to  the  Prince,  who  appoints  one  half  of  them  to 
be  a  Handing  fenate,  by  whom  are  afterwards 
chofen  two  Burghermafters,  or  Confuls,  one  of 
whom  reprefents  the  city  at  the  convention  of 
eftates,  and  the  other  adminifters  juftice  at  home, 
having,  with  the  fenate  above-mentioned,  the 
cognizance  of  all  caufes  civil  and  criminal.  The 
city  hath  alfo  a  Schout,  or  Sheriff,  for  the  appre¬ 
hending  and  executing  malefactors ;  and  a  Sol- 
licitor-General  to  profecute  offenders  on  the  behalf 
of  the  city.  The  Senate  appoint  all  inferior 
officers,  and  eledt  another  council  of  twelve  from 
among  the  deans  or  mafters  of  the  feveral  trades  or 
companies. 

2.  Breda,  fituate  in  a  flat  country  on  the  banks  Breda, 
of  the  river  Merck,  in  the  latitude  of  fifty-one 
degrees  forty  minutes,  thirty  miles  north-eaft  of 
Antwerp,  and  as  many  to  the  fouthward  of  Rot¬ 
terdam,  a  large  populous  well-built  city,  regularly 
fortified  after  the  modern  way,  and  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  fortreffes  on  the  Dutch  frontiers,  and 
hath  ufually  a  numerous  garrifon  of  the  States 
troops.  It  hath  the  title  of  a  barony,  which 
comprehends  feventeen  villages ;  the  inheritance 

of  the  Princes  of  Orange.  The  Dutch  have  been 
mafters  of  it  ever  fince  the  year  1637,  when  it 
was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Frederick. 

Prince  of  Orange.  The  great  church  is  faid  to  be 
a  magnificent  ftrudture,  in  which  is  the  tomb  of 
Prince  Henry  I.  But  I  do  not  find  any  other 
publick  buildings  taken  notice  of  by  travellers. 

3.  Lillo,  a  little  ftrong  fortrefs  on  the  river  Lillo. 
Scheld,  eight  miles  north-weft  of  Antwerp,  and 
built  by  that  city  to  render  the  navigation  of  the 
river  more  fecure  ;  but  happening  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch,  they  do  by  this  and  fome  o- 
ther  forts,  obftrudt  the  trade  to  Antwerp  as  often 

as  they  fee  fit. 

4.  Lire,  or  Lier,  fituate  on  the  river  Nethe,  Lier. 
ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Antwerp,  and  twenty 
north  of  Bruffels  ;  a  pleafant  well-built  town,  re¬ 
markable  for  a  fpacious  market-place,  and  the 
elegant  buildings  which  furround  it ;  formerly  e- 
fteemed  a  place  of  great  ftrength,  but  was  furrender- 

ed  to  the  allies  three  days  after  the  battle  of 
Ramelies,  without  making  any  defence.  It  is  now 
fubjedt  to  the  Emperor ;  and,  on  account  of  the  a- 
greeablenefs  of  the  fituation,  generally  inhabited  by 
people  of  fafhion,  and  merchants  who  have  left  off 
their  bufinefs.  The  collegiate  church  dedicated  to 
St  Gum  mi  anus,  is  faid  to  be  a  handfome  build¬ 
ing  ;  befides  which,  there  are  feveral  convents  and 
religious  houfes  in  the  place. 

5.  Herentals, 
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5.  Herentals,  fituate  alfo  on  the  river  Nethe, 
eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Lire,  and  fubjed:  to  the 
Emperor,  formerly  reckoned  a  ftrong  place,  but 
not  capable  of  fuftaining  a  fiege  at  prefent. 

6.  Hoogftraten,  a  large  open  town,  fifteen 
miles  north-eaft:  of  Antwerp,  which  hath  the  title 
of  an  earldom,  comprehending  feveral  villages 
within  it’s  jurifdi&ion. 

7.  Eckeren,  a  fmall  town,  three  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Antwerp,  rendered  famous  by  a  de- 
fperate  battle  fought  near  it,  between  the  French 
and  the  Confederates,  in  the  year  1703,  where  the 
Dutch  General  Opdam,  being  cut  off  from  his 
army,  ran  away,  and  gave  out  that  the  Allies 
were  defeated,  who  notwithftanding  maintained 
their  ground,  to  the  everlafting  difgrace  of  that 
gentleman. 

I  proceed  next  to  the  defeription  of  Bergen-op- 
zoom,  Steen-Bergen,  and  Santvliet,  with  fome 
neighbouring  fortifications,  which  geographers 
place  in  Dutch  Brabant,  but  do  not  reduce  to  any 
particular  quarter. 

1.  Bergen-op-zoom,  fometimes  called  fimply 
Bergen,  fituate  on  an  eminence  in  the  middle  of 
a  morals,  half  a  league  from  the  eaftern  branch  of 
the  Scheld,  with  which  it  hath  a  communication 
by  a  navigable  canal.  It  is  about  eighteen  miles 
north  of  Antwerp,  and  as  many  to  the  weft:  ward 
of  Breda.  It  Hands  advantageoufly  on  the  confines 
of  Brabant,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Zealand,  and 
is  ftrong  by  nature  as  well  as  art,  being  fo  fecured 
by  the  morafies  about  it,  that  this,  if  any  place, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  impregnable.  It  does  not 
only  fecure  the  communication  between  Holland 
and  Zealand,  but  opens  the  Dutch  a  way  into 
Brabant  whenever  they  pleafe,  and  from  whence 
they  have  formerly  made  excurfions  into  the  heart 
of  the  country.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  the 
market-places  fpacious;  the  church  of  St  Lam¬ 
bert,  and  the  Marquis's  palace  are  the  only 
publick  buildings  taken  notice  of  by  travellers, 
for  this  town  was  erefted  into  a  Marquifate 
by  Charles  V,  and  the  neighbouring  country 
made  fubjedt  to  it  ;  but  whoever  has  the  pofieftion 
of  the  Marquifate,  the  town  is  fubjedt  to  the  States 
General. 

2.  Steenbergen,  a  fmall  town  near  the  fea, 
about  five  miles  to  the  northward  of  Bergen-op- 
zoom,  with  which  it  hath  a  communication  by 
a  canal,  and  is  ftrongly  fortified,  in  order  to  de¬ 
fend  the  approaches  to  that  city. 

3.  Santvliet,  eight  miles  fouth  of  Bergen-op- 
zoom,  eredted  by  the  Spaniards  with  fome  other 
forts,  in  order  to  attack  Lillo.  There  is  alfo  a 
fort  between  Santvliet  and  Lillo,  called  Henry- 
Frederick,  upon  the  Scheld,  which  the  Dutch  are 
in  pofieffion  of,  and  contributes  to  fecure  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  that  river  to  them. 

The  fourth  divifion  of  Brabant  is  that  called 
the  quarter  of  Bois  le  Due,  the  chief  places  whereof 
are,  1.  Bois  le  Due.  2.  Helmont.  3.  Eindho¬ 
ven.  4.  Megen.  5.  Ravenftein.  6.  Grave.  7. 
Maeftricht.  8.  Crevecceur.  9.  Boxtel. 

Bois  le  Due,  Sylva  Ducis,  called  by  the  Dutch, 
Hertogenbofch,  and  frequently  the  Bofch,  which 
had  it’s  name  from  a  neighbouring  wood,  is  fituate 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dromele,  which  here  receives 
the  Aa  and  Diefe,  and  five  miles  to  the  north¬ 
ward  falls  into  the  Maefe  at  Crevecoeur.  The 
town  ftands  on  a  rifing  ground,  in  the  middle  of 
a  large  marfti,  and  for  great  part  of  the  year  can 
only  be  approached  by  caufeways,  on  which  are  built 
forts  and  redoubts  for  it’s  defence.  The  town  is 


about  four  or  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  re¬ 
gularly  fortified  after  the  modern  way,  which 
with  the  advantage  of  it’s  fituation,  renders  it  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  towns  upon  the  Dutch  frontiers. 
It  lies  about  twenty  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Breda, 
and  as  many  to  the  weftward  of  Grave.  Several 
fine  navigable  canals  run  through  the  town,  over 
which  lie  fifty  ftone  bridges  •,  and  ten  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ftreets  center  in  a  fpacious  market-place, 
furrounded  with  good  buildings,  but  generally  of 
timber.  The  publick  buildings  taken  notice  of  by 
travellers  are,  the  Stadthoufe,  built  after  the  model 
of  that  at  Amfterdam,  and  the  church  of  St 
Jo  hn,  formerly  the  cathedral,  when  King  Phi¬ 
lip  II  made  this  city  a  Bifhop’s  See,  in  the  choir 
of  which  are  the  arms  of  the  knights  of  the  Gol¬ 
den  Fleece,  and  over  their  ftalls,  an  infeription 
giving  an  account  of  their  inftitution  by  Philip 
the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Lorraine,  and  Bra¬ 
bant. 

The  linnen  and  woollen  manufactures  fiourifti 
here,  and  their  cutlery  ware  and  needles  are  in 
good  efteem.  The  magiftrates  are  two  Pnetors, 
or  Burghermafters,  ufually  of  noble  families  ;  who 
take  cognizance  of  civil  and  criminal  caufes,  there 
are  alfofeven  Schepins,  or  Aldermen,  who  admi- 
nifter  juftice,  and  a  common-council,  or  fenate, 
as  in  other  cities  of  Holland  ;  but  there  is  a  tri¬ 
bunal  at  the  Hague,  to  which  there  lies  an  appeal 
from  this  and  all  other  cities  of  Brabant  fubjedt  to 
the  Dutch,  confiding  of  feven  Senators,  a  Greffier, 
a  Treafurer,  and  an  Attorney -General.  Within 
the  jurifdidtion  of  Boifleduc,  are  Campin,  Peeland, 
Maefland,  the  diftridt  of  Ofterwick,  and  the 
towns  of  Helmont,  Eindhoven,  Megen,  Raven¬ 
ftein,  and  Grave.  Helmont  lies  on  the  river  Aa, 
fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Boifleduc,  a  walled  town, 
capital  of  the  diftridt  of  Peeland.  Eindhoven  is 
a  little  walled  town,  fituate  on  the  Dromele, 
twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Helmont,  and  is  the 
capital  of  the  diftridt  of  Campinland.  Megen  lies 
on  the  Maefe,  about  ten  miles  north-eaft  of 
Boifleduc,  and  gives  title  to  an  Earl,  the  adjacent 
country  being  under  it’s  jurifdidtion.  Ravenftein 
is  alfo  fituate  on  the  Maefe  five  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Megen,  defended  by  a  caftle,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country  is  fubjedt  to  it. 

Grave  is  a  fmall  but  ftrong  fortrefs,  fituate  on 
the  Maefe,  in  a  flat  marfhy  country,  five  miles 
eaft  of  Ravenftein,  and  fixteen  north-eaft  of 
Boifleduc,  of  great  importance  to  the  Dutch,  who 
are  fovereigns  of  it,  as  it  commands  a  confiderable 
pafs  on  their  frontiers.  ’Tis  a  neat  pleafant  town, 
and  capital  of  the  little  earldom  of  Cuyck,  about 
four  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Orange.  The  Magiftrates  are 
two  Confuls,  or  Burghermafters,  and  feven  Aider- 
men,  appointed  by  the  Prince,  and  a  common- 
council,  confiding  of  eight  perfons,  who  are  only 
afiembled  on  extraordinary  occafions.  The  town 
enjoys  large  privileges,  and  an  exemption  from 
many  taxes  which  the  neighbouring  places  are  li¬ 
able  to. 

Maeftricht  is  fituate  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
river  Maefe,  having  a  fuburb  ftrongly  fortified, 
called  the  Wyck,  on  the  eaft- fide,  and  is  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  northward  of  Liege,  and  thirty 
to  the  eaftward  of  Louvain.  It  takds  it’s  name  from 
a  ferry,  formerly  over  the  Maefe  at  this  place, 
Trecht  fignifying  a  boat  in  the  Dutch  language. 
Both  parts  are  now  united  by  a  ftone  bridge  of 
nine  arches :  The  town  is  generally  reckoned  to  be 
in  the  Province  of  Brabant,  but  the  Wyck  in  the 
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C  H  A  P.  diocefe  of  Liege,  whofe  Bifhop  hath  the  civil  go- 
R*  vernment  thereof,  though  the  whole  is  under  the 
'  dominion  of  the  Dutch.  The  town  is  about  four 

miles  in  circumference,  and  ftrongly  fortified  after 
the  modern  way,  but  it  is  not  very  populous,  there 
being  feveral  void  fpaces  within  the  walls.  The 
ftreets  are  large,  the  old  buildings  of  wood  and 
the  new  of  brick;  The  Stadthoufe  is  built  after 
the  model  of  Amfterdam.  There  are  three  Dutch 
churches,  and  feveral  more  belonging  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholicks,  of  which  communion  the  greateft 
part  of  the  natives  are,  and  have  a  convent  of 
monks,  and  another  of  nuns  in  the  place.  The 
government  refembles  that  of  the  other  towns  of 
the  United  Provinces,  to  whom  it  is  fubjedt.  It 
revolted  from  Spain  about  the  year  1570,  but 
was  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the  Spaniard  again 
in  1579,  under  whofe  dominion  it  remained  ’till 
the  year  163  2,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch 
who  held  it  till  the  year  1673,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  French  King  in  perl'on,  but  reftored  to  the 
Dutch  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  Anno  1 679, 
in  whofe  pofiefiion  it  has  ever  fince  remained. 

Creve-  Crevecoeur  is  fituate  on  the  Maefe,  five  miles 
cccur.  north  of  Boifieduc,  a  fortrefs  of  great  importance 
on  the  Dutch  frontiers. 

Boxtel.  Boxtel  lies  about  five  miles  to  the  fouthward 
of  Boifieduc,  and  is  confiderable  on  account  of  it’s 
commanding  the  fluices,  whereby  the  country 
may  be  overflowed  or  drained. 

Mechlin  The  little  province  or  lordfhip  of  Mechlin  being 
province,  entirely  furrounded  by  that  of  Brabant,  comes 
naturally  to  be  defer ibed  next.  The  whole  ex¬ 
tent  of  it  is  fcarce  ten  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
the  breadth  of  it  from  north  to  fouth  is  about  five. 
It  was  eredted  into  a  feparate  jurifdicton  by  Phi- 
l  1  p  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  hath  fe¬ 
veral  confiderable  villages  within  it’s  limits,  but  the 
only  town  of  any  confequence  is  the  city  of  Mechlin. 
Mechlin  Mechlin,  or  Malines,  is  fituate  on  the  river  Dyle, 
city.  between  the  cities  of  Antwerp,  Brufiels,  and  Lou¬ 
vain,  from  each  of  which  it  is  about  twelve  miles 
diftant.  It  is  a  large  well-built  city,  the  ftreets 
fpacious  and  extremely  neat,  and  divided  into  fe¬ 
veral  iflands  by  the  branches  of  the  Dyle,  or  ar¬ 
tificial  canals  which  run  through  it,  over  which 
lie  a  great  number  of  bridges.  As  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  fortifications  which  feveral  writers  magni¬ 
fy,  they  muft  certainly  be  under  a  miftake,  for 
in  all  the  late  wars  it  never  endured  a  liege, 
and  particularly  after  the  battle  of  Ramelies,  it 
furrendered  to  the  Allies,  without  attempting  to 
make  any  defence.  The  town  is  divided  into  feven 
parilhes,  each  of  which  hath  a  beautiful  church. 
The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Rum  bald,  is  a 
magnificent  old  building  •,  and  among  their  reli¬ 
gious  houfes,  the  monaftery  of  the  Francifcans 
and  the  nunnery  of  St  Clara  are  moft  ad¬ 
mired.  Pope  Paul  IV  eredted  it  into  an  arch- 
bilhoprick  in  the  year  1559,  giving  this  Prelate 
the  title  of  Primate  of  the  Low  Countries.  The 
States  of  this  lordfhip,  or  province,  confift  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  magiftracy,  and  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  common  people-;  and  here  is 
held  a  great  council,  inftituted  by  Charles  the 
Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  anno  1473,  confifting 
of  a  Prefident  and  fixteen  Senators ;  to  which  high 
court  all  appeals  were  brought  from  the  reft  of  the 
provinces  formerly,  and  ftill  are  from  thofe  which 
remain  under  the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

The  tanners  and  weavers  trades  flourilhed  much 
in  this  city  formerly,  and  are  very  confiderable  at 
prefent :  they  are  famous  alfo  for  calling  of  bells 


state  of  t h e 

and  great  guns ;  but  what  has  been  moft  admired  6  H  A  P, 
of  late  years  is  their  lace,  being  the  fineft  that  is 
made  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  when  the  Eng- 
lifh  troops  were  quartered  here,  their  beer  was  in 
great  efteem  amongft  the  officers,  being  equal  to 
the  bell  Odlober  in  England. 

In  this  province  I  fliall  include  the  little  town  Arfchot 
of  Arfchot,  eredled  into  a' duchy  by  Charles 
V.  This  city  Hands  on  the  river  Demer,  twelve 
miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Mechlin,  and  hath  a 
fmall  territory  belonging  to  it,  being  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Cr oy s,  who 
came  originally  out  of  France. 

The  province  or  earldom  of  Flanders  is  bounded  Thepro- 
by  the  ocean  and  that  branch  of.  the  Scheld  called  vinc^°^ 
theHout,  which  feparates  it  from  Zealand,  towards  b  an  er3‘ 
the  north  :  By  Brabant  and  part  of  Hainault  to¬ 
wards  the  eaft.  By  another  part  of  Hainault  and 
Artois  towards  the  fouth;  and  by  the  ocean  and 
part  of  Artois  towards  the  weft :  extending  in 
length  from  eaft  to  weft  upwards  of  feventy  miles, 
in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  about  fixty.  This 
province  is  generally  flat  and  level,  and  the  moft 
fruitful  fpot  of  earth  that  is  to  be  met.  with  in  Eu¬ 
rope;  nor  is  the  air  any  where  unhealthful  at  a 
diftance  from  the  fea  and  the  mouth  of  the  Scheld: 

And  what  renders  this  country  extremely  pleafant, 
is,  their  fine  canals,  their  regular  plantations  of 
trees,  and  the  many  beautiful'  cloyfters,  towns, 
and  villages,  which  ftand  fo  thick,  that  we  no 
fooner  part  from  one,  but  we  find  our  felves  at 
another.  But  notwithftanding  the  country  a^- 
bounds  in  good  arable  and  pafture,  and  there  are 
fome  grapes,  the  climate  is  too  cold  to  produce 
good  wine  ;  for  .their  winters  are  much  colder, 
and  their  frofts  of  a  longer  duration  than  ours ; 
the  north-eaft  winds  coming,  to-  them  over  a  long 
extent  of  frozen  continent,  which  are  rendered 
much  milder  by  the  fea  before  they  can  reach  us. 

They  have  a  noble  large  breed  of  cattle,  efpecially 
of  horfes  for  draught,  which  we  frequently  fee 
in  the  coaches  of  our  nobility :  nor  do  they  want 
any  animals,  wild  or  domeftick,  which  are  to 
be  met  with  in  Britain  ;  and  to  me  the  inhabi- 
tants  appear  a  politer  and  more  hofpitable  peo¬ 
ple  than  thofe  of  Holland :  and  however  .  fome 
may  magnify  the  freedom  and  pleafure  they  enjoy 
in  the  United  Provinces,  foreigners,  who  vifit 
Flanders,  as  well  as  the  natives,  feem  to  enjoy 
much  more  freedom  and  fatisfadlion  than  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  territories  of  the  Dutch.  I  pre¬ 
fume  the  reader  will  naturally  underftand  me  fo 
fpeak  of  the  Auftrian  Flanders ;  for  the  eaftern 
part,  under  the  power,  of  the  Dutch,  and  the 
weftern  fide,  in  the  pofiefiion  of  the  French,  very 
much  refemble  the  refpedive  nations  to  which 
they  belong,  and  fpeak  their  languague.  What 
part  belongs  to  one,  and  what  to  the  other,  will 
appear  fcom  the  -  defeription  of  the  feveral  great 
towns,  and  the  territories  belonging  to  them. 

And  in  my  way  weft  ward,  I  firft  meet  with  Dutch 
thofe  under  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch,  viz.  Sluys,  Flandm, 
Ardenburg,  Middleburg,  Sas  van  Ghent,  Hulft,  the  cll'e* 
Axel,  Liefkins,  Ternhuys,  Philippine ,  Bier-Vliet,  towns' 
Ifendick,  Ofb.urg,  and  Cadfandt  fort  and  ifiand ; 
the  chief  whereof  I  fhall  endeavour  to  deferibe. 

1.  Sluys,  one  of  the  five  ports  of  Flanders,  Sluys. 
and  the  moft  commodious  of  them,  is  fituate  a- 
bout  ten  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Bruges,  which 
city  can  have  no  communication  with  the  fea,  by 
the  way  of  the  Scheld,  when  the  Dutch,  who  are 
in  pofiefiion  of  Sluys,  are  pleafed  to  ob.ftruft  it; 

(for  which  reafon  a  navigable  canal  for  fhips  of 
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burthen  hath  been  cut  from  Bruges  to  Oftend  by 
the  Spaniard,  fince  the  Dutch  have  been  matters 
of  Sluys.)  It  is  a  fortrefs  of  great  ftrength  and 
confequenee,  as  it  is  fituate  over  againft  the  ifland 
of  Cadlandt,  in  poffeffion  alfo  of  the  Dutch  *,  but 
the  whole  town  is  not  above  a  mile  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  of  very  little  trade  at  prefent,  tho’ 
it  was  once  as  confiderable  a  mart  as  any  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  hath  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
ever  fince  the  year  1604. 

2.  Ardenburg,  a  league  to  the  fouth-eaft  of 
Sluys,  and  formerly  capital  of  the  maritime  parts 
of  Flanders,  but  of  little  confideration  at  prefent. 

3.  Middleburg,  another  little  town  about  five 
miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Sluys. 

4.  Sas  van  Ghent,  or  the  Port  to  Ghent,  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  northward  of  that  city  ;  a 
fmall  but  ftrong  fortrefs,  fituate  in  a  morafs,  by 
the  poffeffion  whereof  the  Dutch  may  cut  off  all 
communication  between  Ghent  and  the  fea  when¬ 
ever  they  think  fit,  and  have  been  matters  of  it 
ever  fince  the  year  1644. 

5.  Hulft,  fituate  ten  miles  to  the  eaftward  of 
Sas  van  Ghent,  in  the  country  of  Waes  ;  a  ftrong 
town  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  the  year  1645,  and 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia. 

6.  Axel,  a  fmall  fortrefs,  a  league  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  Hulft. 

7.  Lief  kins,  a  fort  on  the  Scheld,  built  over 
againft  Lillo  by  the  Dutch,  to  command  the  paf- 
fage  of  that  river.  .< 

8.  Ternhuys,  another  fmall  fort  on  the  banks 
of  the  Scheld,  two  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
Axel. 

9.  Fort  Philip,  a  league  north-weft  of  Sas  van 
Ghent. 

10.  Bier-Vliet  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheld,  on  which  Hands  a  town  of  the  fame 
name,  a  league  north-weft  of  Fort  Philip,  which 
commands  the  paffage  over,  to  Zealand. , 

1 1.  Ifendick,  a  little  fortified  town  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  channel,  two  miles  to  the  weft  ward  of 
Bier-Vliet. 

12.  Ofburg,  a  little  fortified  town  on  the  chan¬ 
nel  which  feparates  the  ille  of  Cadfandt  from  the 
continent. 

13.  Cadfandt,  an  ifland  Situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Scheld,  over  againft  the  ifland  of  Walke- 
ren,  about  nine  miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth, 
on  which  is  a  Fort  of  the  fame  name  ;  by  which  the 
Dutch  Secure  their  communication  between  the 
iflands  of  Zealand  and  Flanders.  And  thefe  are 
all  the  places  the  Dutch  are  pofleffed  of  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  except  what  relates  to  their  barrier. 

The  chief  towns  belonging  to  the  Auftrian 
Flanders,  are  Ghent,  the  capital  of  the  whole 
province  ;  Bruges,  Damme,  Oftend,  Plaffendal, 
Newport,  Deynfe,  Dendermond,  Rupplemond, 
Aloft,  Ninhove,  Audenard,  Harlebeck,  Courtray, 
Menin,  Comines,  Warwick,  and  Warneton, 
Tournay,  Ypres,  Fort  Knocque,  Dixmuyde,  and 
Furnes. 

1.  Ghent,  Gaunt,  or  Gand,  the  capital  of 
Flanders,  is  fituate  on  four  navigable  Rivers,  viz. 
the  Scheld,  the  Lys,  the  Liene,  and  the  Mour- 
water  ;  thirty  miles  north-weft  of  Bruffels,  de¬ 
fended  by  a  caftle,  and  Surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
other  fortifications  *,  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  consequently  requires  an  army 
to  defend  it  ;  befides,  there  is  So  great  a  variety 
of  ground  in  fo  large  an  extent,  that  *tis  impof- 
fible  a  town  of  thcle  dimenfions  can  be  very 
ft  rong.  The  town  is  large,  but  not  one  half  of 
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the  ground  within  the  walls  built  upon,  the  reft  C  HA  ?• 
confifting  of  fields  and  gardens.  The  ftreets  are 
wide  and  well  paved,  the  market-places  Spacious, 
and  the  houfes  well  built  of  brick.  The  town  isj 
divided  into  fix  and  twenty  iflands,  by  the  rivers 
and  canals  which  pafs  through  if,  ever  which  are 
laid  near  an  hundred  bridges.  It  is  reckoned  ro 
be  fituate  in  an  healthful  air,  tho’ there  are  many 
hundreds,  if  not  thoufands  of  Englifh  Soldiers  who 
lie  buried  on  Sc  Peter’s  Hill,  and  other  places 
within  the  walls  of  this  city,  who  all  died  na¬ 
tural  deaths  i  for  ’tis  ohfervable  that  our  forces 
when  tranfported  into  any  foreign  country,  die 
great  part  of  them  the  firft  year,  either  by  the 
flux,  or  forae  other  contagious  diftemper  ; 'I  pre¬ 
fume  from  living  in  a  different,  or  mors  irregular 
manner,  than  they  ufed  to  do  at  home  ;  fo  that 
we  ought  not  to  conclude  Ghent,  or  any  other 
city,  the  more  unhealrhful  on  account  of  it’s  be¬ 
ing  fatal  to  our  troops,  efpecially  when  we  ob- 
ferve  our  feafoned  men  to  have  their  healths  very 
well  here.  In  the  late  war,  this  town  was  gene¬ 
rally  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Englifh  foot, 
when  there  were  fometimes  four  and  twenty  re¬ 
giments  in  the  town  at  a  time,  and  yet  the  place 
did  not  feem  to  be  crouded  with  them.  They 
had  a  large  building  affigned  them  for  divine  wor¬ 
ship,  and  the  Chaplains  of  the  Several  regiments 
officiated  by  turns  ;  nor  was  there  ever  any  mif- 
underftandings  between  our  people  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  on  account  of  religion,  but  a  friendly  in¬ 
tercourse  was  maintained  between  them  *,  and  I 
believe  the  natives  were  glad  of  our  company  on 
account  of  the  money  that  was  Spent  in  the 
place,  for  the  Soldiers  generally  lay  in  barracks, 
and  were  not  burthenfome  to  the  inhabitants,  as 
they  ufually  are  in  England.  The  publick  build¬ 
ings  worth  our  observation  here,  are  the  Stadt- 
houfe,  and  the  Cathedral,  both  hand  Some  ftruc- 
tures  i  and  I  took  particular  notice  of  an  image  of 
white  marble  in  the  latter,  with  one  head  and 
three  faces,  looking  three  different  ways,  which 
flood  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  church,  by  which 
grofs  figure,  we  apprehend  they  defigned  to  re¬ 
present  the  Trinity.  There  are  befides  this.  Seven 
parifli  churches,  and  fifty-five  monafteries  and 
nunneries,  among  which  there  is  one  Englifh  nun¬ 
nery.  In  the  largeft  Square  of  the  town  is  a  fta- 
tue  of  Charles  V,  who  was  born  in  the  caftle  : 
and  here  alfo  the  famous  John  Duke  of  Lan- 
cafter  firft  Saw  the  light,  from  thence  called  John 
of  Gaunt,  fon  of  Edward  III,  King  of  Eng¬ 
land.  On  the  bridge  called  Dogebrack,  are  two 
brazen  ftatues,  reprefenting  a  fon  beheading  his 
father  ;  for  it  is  related,  that  both  of  them  being 
condemned  to  die,  a  pardon  was  offered  to  him 
that  would  be  the  other’s  executioner  ;  and  the  fa¬ 
ther  having  prevailed  on  the  fon  to  take  the  office 
upon  him,  as  he  was  ready  to  ftrike,  the  blade  of 
the  fword  broke  in  his  hand,  which  being  looked 
upon  as  miraculous,  they  were  both  pardoned. 

The  filk  and  woollen  manufadhires  flourifli  in 
this  place  as  well  as  the  linnen,  and  they  have  a 
great  trade  in  corn.  It  is  a  Biffiop’s  See  under 
the  Archbiffiop  of  Mechlin,  and  the  Provincial 
Court  is  held  here,  from  which  however  there 
is  an  appeal  to  that  of  Mechlin.  The  French 
pofleffed  themfelves  of  it,  with  the  reft  of  the  towns 
in  Flanders,  on  the  death  of  Charles  II,  King 
of  Spain  •,  but  it  furrendred  to  the  allies  on  the 
defeat  of  the  French  at  Ramelies  anno  1706.  And 
in  the  year  1708,  the.  French  furprized  the  city 
again,  and  threw  an  army  into  the  place  to 
12  F  defend 
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defend  it ;  but  the  Confederates  having  taken  the 
caftle  of  Li  fie,  inverted  Ghent  in  a  very  advanced 
feafon  near  Chriftmas,  and  the  enemy  were  ob- 
Jiged  to  furrender  it,  after  a  few  days  open  trenches. 
The  winter  was  fo  fevere  at  this  time,  that  the 
horfes  hoofs  froze  to  the  ground  in  the  night¬ 
time,  and  had  not  the  French  been  fo  complai- 
fant  as  to  quit  the  place  before  things  were  come 
to  an  extremity,  the  confederate  army  muft  have 
fullered  very  much.  The  government  of  the  city 
is  lodged  in  the  Burgomafter  and  Schepins,  that  is, 
in  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  as  in  moft  of  the 
cities  of  the  Low  Countries  •,  befides  which,  there 
is  a  great  Council,  or  Senate,  which  affcmbles  upon 
extraordinary  occafions. 

2.  Bruges,  fituate  four  and  twenty  Englifh 
miles  to  the  north- weft  of  Ghent,  on  the  grand 
canal  which  runs  between  thofe  two  cities,  being 
about  ten  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Oftend,  and  as 
many  fbuth-weft  of  Sluys,  faid  to  be  fo  named 
from  the  great  number  of  bridges  over  the  ca¬ 
nals  and  rivulets,  which  run  through  the  town. 
The  place  is  about  four  or  five  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  furrounded  by  a  wall  and  other  fortifica¬ 
tions,  but  not  able  to  fuftain  a  regular  fiege  car¬ 
ried  on  by  our  modern  engineers.  It  is  a  popu¬ 
lous  city,  well  built,  and  hath  a  fpacious  market¬ 
place,  in  which  fix  of  the  principal  ftreets  cen¬ 
ter:  there  are  in  it  feven  pari fh  churches,  befides 
the  cathedral,  fixty  monafteries  and  nunneries,  a- 
mong  which,  one  for  Englifh  Nuns,  and  a  col¬ 
lege  of  JTuits.  It  was  erefled  into  a  Bifhop’s 
See  by  Philip  II,  King  of  Spain,  about  the  year 
1559,  and  is  fubject  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Mech¬ 
lin,  or  Malines.  Before  the  revolt  of  the  feven 
Provinces,  or  rather  before  Antwerp  arrived  to 
it’s  grandeur,  it  was  the  greateft  town  of  trade 
in  Europe  •,  all  countries  who  had  any  concern  in 
commerce,  having  their  factories  and  agents  here, 
particularly  the  Englifh,  who  made  it  their  ftaple 
for  wool.  As  it  hath  a  communication  with  the 
fea,  by  means  of  the  new  canal  to  Oftend,  it  is  ftill 
a  place  of  good  trade.  Their  manufactures  are 
chiefly  thofe  of  woollen  cloth,  and  fluffs,  linnen 
and  tapeftry,  and  will  probably  flourifh  or  decline 
as  the  navigation  of  the  Offenders  fucceeds. 

3.  Damme,  a  fmall  but  a  ftrong  fortrefs  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Emperor,  four  miles  to  the  northward 
of  Bruges,  fituate  on  the  old  canal  between  Bru¬ 
ges  and  Sluys  •,  four  miles  to  the  northward  where¬ 
of  lies  Fort  St  Donat,  yielded  to  the  Dutch  to 
ftrengthen  their  barrier  ;  and  two  miles  further 
north.  Fort  Isabel  •,  and  fix  miles  weft  of  Fort 
Isabel,  lies  Fort  Blankenburg  on  the  fea-coaft, 
between  which  and  Heyft  the  fecond  barrier  of 
flfie  States  begins,  and  is  carried  on  from  thence 
to  the  Scheld.  They  are  alfo  to  poflefs  all  the 
ports  upon  the  Demer  from  the  Scheld  to  the 
Maefe,  in  cafe  of  a  rupture  with  France.  The  towns 
affigned  them  from  the  other  barrier,  are  Fumes, 
Fort  Knocque,  Yprcs,  Warnecon,  Menin,Tournay, 
and  Namur. 

4.  Oftend,  the  capital  of  the  territory  called 
Vryland,  or  Freeland,  ten  miles  to  the  weftward 
of  Bruges,  is  fituate  in  a  morafs,  almoft  furrounded 
by  wide  trenches,  filled  with  the  fea- water,  ha¬ 
ving  the  beft  harbour  in  Flanders  next  to  that  of 
Sluys :  It  is  fortified  after  the  modern  way,  which 
with  it’s  boggy  fituation,  renders  it  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  towns  in  Flanders:  The  place  is  not 
large,  but  the  houfes  arc  generally  well  built,  the 
ftreets  regular  and  well  paved  •,  and  as  the  Em¬ 
peror  fecins  determined  to  promote  it’s  trade  and 


navigation,  will  probably  e’er  long  be  in  a  flou-  CHAP, 
riffling  condition  •,  but  I  fhall  enlarge  further  on 
this  fubjedl  when  I  come  to  confider  the  trade  of 
the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  It  is  not  long  fince 
Oftend  was  a  fmall  village,  it  firft  became  famous 
in  the  year  1601,  when  it  was  defended  by  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch  againft  all  the  power  of  Spain, 
till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1604.  In  which  time 
the  Spaniards  loft  feventy  thoufand  men  before 
the  place,  nor  did  the  beffeged  lofe  fewer 
than  thirty  thouland  j  not  that  the  garrifon  ever 
confifted  of  half  that  number  at  one  time,  but 
the  fea  being  open  to  the  allies,  they  fupplied 
the  town  from  time  to  time  with  freffv  forces  and 
provifions,  till,  according  to  the  phrafe  of  that 
time,  the  enemy  perfedtly  dug  them  out,  and 
made  the  town  a  heap  of  rubbilh.  It  fell  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  the  French  on  the  death  of 
Charles  II,  King  of  Spain,  and  was  taken 
from  them  by  the  Confederates  after  the  battle  of 
Ramelies  in  the  year  1706,  being  now  fubjedt  to 
the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

5.  Plaffendal,  fituate  three  miles  to  the  eaft-  P!aflendal. 
ward  of  Oftend,  where  the  canal  of  Newport  falls 

into  that  leading  from  Oftend  to  Bruges,  and  con- 
fequently  commands  them  both.  It  is  a  ftrong 
fort,  and  defends  an  important  fluice,  through 
which  the  fhipping  partes  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  ;  and  being  feized  by  the  French,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Bruges  and  Ghent,  while  the  Confe¬ 
derates  were  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Lifle  anno 
1708,  put  the  Confederates  to  very  great  difficul¬ 
ties  •,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  again  the 
fame  year,  upon  the  furrender  of  Ghent  and  Bruges 
to  them. 

6.  Newport,  another  of  the  five  ports  of  Flan-  Newport, 
ders,  lies  near  the  lea-fhore,  eight  miles  fouth- 

weft  of  Oftend,  and  fifteen  weft  of  Bruges,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  fmall  river,  which  renders  it  a  fecure 
harbour  for  veflels  of  fmall  burthen.  The  town 
is  fortified,  but  cannot  be  much  commended  for 
it’s  buildings  or  trade,  the  houfes  being  low  and 
built  of  wood,  and  the  inhabitants  fubfifting  chiefly 
by  fifhing. 

7.  Deynfe,  a  little  town  fituate  on  the  river  Lys,  Deynfc. 
ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ghent,  and  twelve  almoft 
north  of  Oudenard. 

8.  Dendermond,  fituate  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dender- 
Dender  and  the  Scheld,  twelve  miles  to  the  eaft-  mond. 
ward  of  Ghent ;  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  furrounded  by 
meadows,  and  is  not  to  be  approached  but  by  caufe- 
ways,  when  the  citizens  are  pleafed  to  lay  the  coun¬ 
try  about  them  under  water.  This  is  one  of  the 
barrier  towns,  wherein  the  garrifon  are  one  half 
Imperialifts  and  the  other  Dutch.  It  furrendered 

to  the  allies  upon  the  vidlory  at  Ramelies,  in  the 
year  1706,  after  a  Ihort  fiege. 

9.  Rupplemond,  a  fmall  town,  fituate  in  the  Rupple- 
county  of  Waes,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rupple  raond- 
and  the  Scheld,  five  miles  fouth  of  Antwerp,  and 
eighteen  to  the  eaftward  of  Ghent. 

10.  Aloft,  fituate  on  the  river  Dender,  fix  Aloft, 
miles  fouth  of  Dendermond,  and  fifteen  fouth- 

eaft  of  Ghent,  the  capital  of  a  territory,  formerly 
called  Imperial  Flanders,  on  account  of  it’s  being  a 
fee  of  the  Empire.  It  is  a  pretty  town,  and  a 
place  of  fome  trade,  but  neither  large,  or  well 
fortified. 

11.  Ninhove  and  Grammont,  two  little  towns,  Ninhove, 
the  firft  feven  miles  fouth  of  Aloft,  and  the  other  Gram‘ 
five  miles  further  fouth,  both  of  them 'fituate  on  monr* 
the  river  Dender.  At  Grammont  there  is  a 

noble  abbey,  Handing  on  an  eminence,  which  gives 

us 
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us  a  delightful  profpefl 
country. 

Oudenard,  or  Audenard,  fituate  on  the  Scheld, 
fourteen  miles  fouth  of  Ghent,  a  large  well-forti¬ 
fied  town,  divided  by  the  river  into  two  parts, 
and  almoft  fur  rounded  by  meadows,  except  that 
there  is  a  hill  which  commands  it  on  the  fouth- 
fide.  The  buildings  are  good,  and  the  flreets 
wide  and  handfome,  and  there  are  feveral  fine 
churches  and  monafteries  in  the  place :  it  hath  alfo 


make  it  much  admired.  Here  we  fee  the  crown-  CHAP, 
ing  of  our  Saviour,  done  by  the  celebrated  Ru-  11 
bens,  a  piece  of  ineftimable  value  ;  with  ano¬ 
ther  picture  of  the  nativity,  done  by  the  fame 
hand.  There  is  in  the  market-place  an  old  build¬ 
ing,  faid  to  be  of  Roman  architecture,  and  fre¬ 
quently  called  Julius  Cesar’s  palace  :  but  the 
town  is  certainly  very  antieat.  King  Henry 
the  eighth  of  England  befieged  and  took  it  in  the 
year  1513,  and  built  the  old  citadel;  but  it  was 


a  flourifhing  trade  in  fine  linnen  and  tapeftry,  and  delivered  up  to  the  French  again  upon  a  treaty  of 
is  the  capital  of  a  chatellany,  which  contains  three  marriage  between  the  Dauphin  and  the  Princefs 
and  thirty  villages.  The  French  laid  fiege  to  it  Mary.  The  Spaniards  made  themfelves  ma- 
anno  1708,  which  occafioned  an  obftinate  battle,  Hers  of  it  in  the  year  1581,  and  the  French  fur- 
wherein  the  allies  obtained  a  compleat  viftory,  and  prized  it  again  in  the  year  1667  ;  but  it  was  ta- 
faved  the  place.  ken  from  them  by  the  allies,  after  an  obftinate 

Courtray.  13.  Courtray,  on  the  river  Lys,  twenty-fix  fiege,  in  the  year  1 709,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Ghent,  and  twelve  miles  north-  towns  of  the  Dutch  barrier.  The  principal  ma- 
eaft  of  Lifie,  ftrong  by  art  and  nature,  and  defend-  nufadlure  of  the  place  at  prefent,  is  linnen,  and 
ed  alfo  by  a  good  citadel.  It  is  a  populous  it  was  antiently  as  famous  for  woollen.  It  is  the 
place,  and  both  the  woollen  and  linnen  manufac-  capital  of  a  fmall  territory,  called  the  Tournefis, 
tures  flourilh  here.  and  a  Bilhop’s  See,  fubjedl  to  the  Archbifhop  of 

14.  Harlebeck,  on  the  river  Lys,  a  little  open  Cambray,  while  in  the  hands  of  the  French  •,  but 
town,  two  mileS  to  the  northward  of  Courtray,  ca-  the  government,  both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  has 


Harle¬ 

beck. 


Maiin. 


pital  of  a  fmall  territory. 

15.  Menin,  a  little  well  fortified  town,  fituate 
on  the  river  Lys,  five  miles  to  the  fouthward  of 
Courtray,  taken  by  the  allies  in  the  year  1706,  and 


received  fome  alterations  fince  it  came  under  the  do- 
minion  of  the  Imperialifts. 

18.  Ypres,  or  Ipres,  fituate  in  a  flat  country  Ypres. 
on  the  river  Ypre,  about  ten  miles  to  the  weft- 
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is  now  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Dutch  barrier  againft  ward  of  Menin,  and  eighteen  to  the  northward  of 

Lifle  ;  a  large  town  regularly  fortified,  and  by 


France. 

16.  Warneton,  Comines,  and  Warwick,  three 
little  towns,  fituate  on  the  fouthward  of  Menin,  in 
the  way  to  Lifle,  of  which  Warneton  is  one  of  the 
barrier  towns. 

17.  Tournay,  or  Dornick,  fituate  on  the  river 
Scheld,  which  runs  through  it,  furrounded  by 


it’s 


a 

flu  ices 
der  water  ; 
place  faid 

Flanders,  and  furrounded  with  a  piazza,  but  the 
houfes  are  generally  of  timber.  The  cathedral  is  de¬ 
dicated  to  St  Martin  ;  and  there  are  feveral  mo- 


can  lay  the  neighbouring  country  un- 
the  ftreets  broad,  and  the  market- 
to  be  the  molt  fpacious  of  any  in 


plealant  fruitful' meadows,  being  thirty  miles  fouth  naileries,  in  one  of  which,  belonging  to  the  Je- 
of  Ghent,  and  as  many  north  of  Cambray,  and  fuits,  is  our  Saviour’s  refurre&ion,  admirably 


eleven  to 
populous 


trade  ;  and  having 


the  eaftward  of  Lifle.  It  is  a  large 
well-built  city,  and  a  place  of  good 
been  for  a  confiderable  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  before  the  laft  war, 
it’s  fortifications  were  brought  to  as  great  perfec¬ 
tion  as  any  in  the  Low  Countries :  but  what  added 
molt  to  the  ftrength  of  the  place,  as  the  allies 
found  by  dear-bought  experience,  when  they  be¬ 
fieged  it  in  the  year  1709,  was  the  mines,  which 
blew  up  hundreds,  if  not  thoufands  of  the  be- 
fiegers  at  a  blaft.  When  they  had  with  the 
utmoft  hazard  and  difficulty  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  the  ftrongeft  works  that  ever  were 
contrived,  and  the  French  could  maintain  them 
no  longer,  then  did  they  fet  fire  to  the  mines, 
and  blow  up  whole  regiments  of  brave  fellows 
at  a  time,  who  fell,  as  a  certain  writer  has  it, 


painted  on  the  altar-piece  of  the  chapel ;  and  in 
the  cloyfter  are  the  pictures  of  all  the  Jefuits 
who  have  fuffered  in  England,  reprefented  as  fo 
many  martyrs.  The  town  has  Hill  a  good  trade 
in  the  filk  and  woollen  manufa&ures,  and  was  e- 
reifled  into  a  Bilhop’s  See  in  the  year  1559  :  this 
Prelate  is  fuffragan  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Mech¬ 
lin.  Ypres  is  the  capital  of  a  large  fruitful  cha¬ 
tellany,  comprehending  Mont-Caflel,  Belle  or  Mont- 
Bailleul,  and  Rouflelaer  ;  as  alfo  Poperingen,  War-  Cartel, 
neton.  Comines  and  Warwick,  and  hath  the  nail!f.u?; 
title  of  a  vifcounty.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  P°perjna,er 
in  the  year  1678,  and  remained  in  their  hands  gen. 
till  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  war,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  allies,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
confirmed  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  together  with 
the  chatellany,  comprehending  all  the  places  above 


in  a  Ihower  of  fhattered  limbs  and  mangled  mentioned,  and  this  city  is  now  part  of  the  Dutch 


a  Britilh 


gentle- 


carcafies.  Thefe  mines,  fays 
man  who  view’d  them,  confift  of  vail  fubterra- 
neous  vaults,  fo  well  contrived,  that  they  may 
rather  pafs  for  terrafs-walks  than  mines.  In  the 
center  of  the  citadel  there  is  a  well,  the  furface 
of  whofe  waters  is  fifty  foot  from  the-  mouth, 
juft  above  which  water  are  belconies,  that  lead  to 
thofe  beautiful  deftru&ive  caverns  above-men¬ 
tioned.  This  city  is  divided  into  ten  parilhes,  to 
which  belong  as  many  elegant  churches,  befides 
great  numbers  of  fine  convents  and  cloyfters.  The 

cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  is  a  magnifi-  Colm,  in  a  fruitful  country,  about ^fix  miles  from 
cent  ftruclure,  adorned  with  brafsand  marble  mo 
numents,  erected  to  the  memory  of  it’s  Bifhops, 


barrier. 

19.  Fort  Knocque,  fituate  on  the  river  Ifer,  a-  Fort 
bout  fifteen  miles  to  the  northward  of  Ypres,  -^noeque. 
makes  another  part  of  the  Dutch  barrier. 

20.  Dixmude,  fituate  on  the  Ypre,  about  Dixmudc. 
ten  miles  no^th  of  Ypres  city,  taken  by  the  allies 

in  the  late  war,  and  confirmed  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  It  is  a  fmall 
town,  and  not  very  confiderable,  either  for  it’s 
trade  or  fortifications. 

Furnes,  or  Vucrne,  fituate  on  the  river  Furnes. 


21. 


with  many  admirable  paintings.  The  church  of  the 
Crofiers  is  efteemed  the  fineft  building  next  to  the 
cathedral,  whofe  marble  pillars  and  altar-piece 


the  fea,  ten  to  the  eaftward  of  Dunkirk,  and 
five  to  the  weftward  of  Newport.  It  is  a  little 
fortified  town,  capital  of  an  Ambacht,  or  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  part  of  the  Dutch  barrier  againft 
France. 

In 
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CHAP.  In  French  Flanders  the  chief  towns  are  Lifle, 
Dunkirk,  Mardyke,  Graveling,  Berg  St  Wi- 

pTenth  n°ck,  Doway,  Orchies,  Armentiers,  La  BafTe, 

Flanders.  L’Eclufe,  St  Amand,  Launoy,  and  Bourbourg. 

Lifle.  i.  Lille,  or  LyiTel,  called  the  ifland  antiently, 

on  account  of  it’s  being  fituated  in  a  morafs, 
furrounded  with  waters,  (which  are  now  drained 
off)  (lands  on  the  river  Deule,  twenty- five  miles 
north  of  Arras,  and  twelve  weft  of  Tournay,  a 
large  populous  well-built  city,  defended  by  a  ci¬ 
tadel,  and  fo  ftrongly  fortified,  that  it  coft  the 
allies  more  men  to  take  it  in  the  late  war,  than 
any  town  in  Flanders,  and  was  very  near  baf¬ 
fling  their  united  forces.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
French  Flanders,  and  from  the  elegancy  of  it’s 
buildings  and  it’s  flourifhing  trade,  ufually  ftiled 
Petit  Paris.  The  Stadthoufe  and  the  Church  of 
St  Peter  are  noble  ftrudlures,.  and  the  citadel 
a  mailer-piece  in  fortification.  The  filk  and  linnen 
manufa&ures  are  in  great  perfection  here,  and 
they  are  famous  for  their  camblets.  It  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  the  year  1667,  who  built  the 
citadel,  and  enlarged  the  city  as  well  as  it’s  forti¬ 
fications,  making  it  the  centre  of  the  Flemilh 
trade.  It  was  taken  by  the  allies  on  the  2 2d  of 
October  1708,  after  a  fiege  of  two  months,  and 
the  citadel  the  eleventh  of  December  following ; 
but  yielded  to  the  French  again  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  in  confideration  of  their  demolifhing 
the  fortifications  and  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  from 
whence  they  ufed  to  infeft  the  Englilla  feas  with 
their  privateers  and  men  of  war. 

Dunkirk.  2.  Dunkirk,  fituate  on  the  fea-fhore,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Colm,  twenty  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Calais,  twenty-four  fouth-weft  of  Oftend, 
and  fifty  almoft  eaft  of  Dover.  The  harbour  and 
fortifications  of  this  place  had  coft  Lewis  XIV 
incredible  fums  of  money,  in  which  however  he 
found  his  account ;  for  here  he  always  kept  his 
pyratical  fquadrons,  which  brought  him  in  prizes 
from  time  to  time,  during  the  late  long  war,  al¬ 
moft  fufficient  to  maintain  his  fleet ;  which  occa- 
fioned  the  Englifli  and  Dutch  to  infill  on  the  ra¬ 
zing  the  fortifications  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  both  the  harbour  and  walls  of  the  city  were 
accordingly  entirely  demolilhed.  The  town  is 
only  remarkable  at  prefent  for  being  the  capital 
of  a  fine  fruitful  territory,  though  formerly  it 
was  one  of  the  five  ports  of  Flanders,  and  a  place 
of  good  trade.  It  is  laid  to  have  taken  it’s  name 
from  the  fand-hills  on  the  fhore,  by  the  Flemings 
called  Duynen,  or  Downs,  on  which  a  church  be¬ 
ing  eredled  that  was  a  fea-mark  for  mariners,  it 
obtained  the  name  of  Duynen- Kirk,  or  Dunkirk. 
This  place  mull  have  been  of  great  advantage  to 
Britain,  if  we  had  kept  the  poflefiion  of  it  inftead 
of  demolifhing  it,  as  it  would  have  made  us  ma¬ 
ilers  of  both  fides  the  channel  •,  but  the  Dutch, 
who  were  no  lefs  apprehenfive  of  the  Englilh, 
their  rival  in  trade,  than  of  the  French,  had  the 
addrefs  to  procure  the  demolition  of  it,  that  it 
might  no  more  be  a  terror  to  them,  either  in  the 
hands  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

Mardyke.  3.  Mardyke,  a  little  town  upon  the  coaft  a- 
bout  a  league  fouth-weft  of  Dunkirk,  which  the 
French  were  about  to  fortify  on  the  demolition 
of  the  fortifications  of  that  city  ;  but  upon  the 
representations  and  menaces  of  the  Englifli  Court, 
the  defign  was  laid  afide,  though  the  French  had 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  work. 

Grave-  4.  Graveling,  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 

!ln®-  ver  Aa,  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Dunkirk  ;  a  little 
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fortified  town,  and  one  of  the  five  ports  of  Flan-  CHAP, 
ders,  but  is  not  capable  of  receiving  large  veffels.  ! _ 

5.  Winoxberg,  or  Berg  St  Wynox,  which 
takes  it’s  name  from  a  monaftery  ere&ed  on  a  hill  berg, 
to  the  memory  of  St  Wynox  an  Englilhman, 

Hands  about  two  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of 
Dunkirk,  and  is  the  capital  of  a  large  fruitful 
territory  or  chatellany. 

6.  Doway,  fituate  on  the  river  £carpe,  twenty  Doway. 
miles  fouth  of  Lifle,  a  large  populous  town,  and 
ftrongly  fortified.  It  coft  the  allies  eight  thou- 

fand  men  at  leaft  when  they  took  it  from  the 
French,  in  the  year  1710,  and  was  retaken  by  the 
arms  of  France  in  the  year  1712,  after  the  fe- 
paration  of  the  Britifh  troops  from  the  reft  of  the 
allies,  who  refufed  to  accept  a  peace  on  the  terms 
propoled  by  Britain.  The  principal  manufacture 
of  the  place  is  worfted  camblets  ;  and  here  is  a 
confiderable  feminary  of  Englifli  Roman  Catho- 
licks,  founded  by  Philip  II,  of  Spain,  about 
the  year  1 569. 

7.  Orchies,  an  antient  little  town,  about  twelve  Orchies. 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lifle,  taken  by  the  allies  in 

the  laft  war,  but  yielded  to  France  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht. 

8.  Armentiers,  fituate  bn  the  river  Lys  j  a  for-  Armen- 
tified  town,  and  a  plkce  of  fome  trade,  eight  tiers- 
miles  to  the  weflward  of  Lifle. 

9.  La  BafTe,  a  little  fortified  town,  fituate  on  La  BafTe. 
the  Deule,  twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lifle. 

10.  St  Amand,  fituate  on  the  Scarpe,  in  a  plea- St  Amand. 
fant  fruitful  country,  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tour- 

nay  ;  remarkable  for  a  noble  abbey  dedicated  to 
St  Amand  •,  the  Abbot  whereof  is  a  temporal 
Prince. 

11.  Bourbourg,  a  pleafant  little  town  on  the  Bour- 
top  of  a  hill,  twenty  miles  weft  of  Ypres,  and  hourg, 
three  to  the  fouthward  of  Graveling  ;  capital  of  a 
fruitful  chatellany,  one  of  the  mofl  antient  in 
Flanders,  yielded  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  French 

at  the  Pyrenean  treaty. 

The  Province  of  Artois,  or  Arras,  is  bounded  Artois 
by  part  of  Flanders  on  the  north  ;  by  another 
part  of  Flanders,  and  by  Hainault,  and  thq:  Cam-  tionand  * 
brefis  on  the  eaft  ;  and  by  Picardy,  a  French  extent, 
province,  on  the  fouth  and  weft  :  being  about 
fixty  miles  in  length,  and  five  and  twenty  in 
breadth  ;  the  chief  rivers  whereof  are  the  Lys,  the  Chief  ri- 
Scarpe,  and  the  Aa.  The  inhabitants  enjoy  an  vers, 
excellent  air,  and  an  exceeding  fruitful  foil  ;  and  Afr  and 
having  been  for  many  years  under  the  dominion  ^ 
of  the  French,  they  cannot  eafily  be  diftinguifhed 
by  their  manners,  habits,  or  language,  from  the  Manners, 
reft  of  the  fubjedls  of  that  kingdom.  The  whole  and  Ian- 
province  having  been  conquered  by  France,  was  gU3ge. 
confirmed  to  that  monarchy  by  the  Spaniards  at 
the  Pyrenean  treaty  anno  1659, 

The  chief  towns  are  Arras,  St  Omer,  Aire,  Chief 
Bethune,  St  Venant,  Bapaume,  Hefdin,  Te-  towns, 
rouen,  Lens,  Avefne  le  Comte,  St  Paul  Mont, 

St  Eloy. 

1.  Arras,  the  capital  of  the  province,  antient-  Arras, 
ly  called  Atrebatim ,  being  the  chief  town  of  the 
Atrebates  in  the  days  of  Caesar  *,  is  fituate  on 
the  river  Scarpe,  twenty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Lifle,  and  twelve  fouth-weft  of  Doway.  It  is  a 
large  place,  divided  into  two  parts,  whereof  one 
is  called  the  city,  and  the  other  the  town,  both 
furrounded  with  a  wall,  and  fortified  after  the 
modern  way  :  it  is  a  Bi (hop’s  See,  and  the  cathe¬ 
dral  a  magnificent  ftru&ure  dedicated  to  the  blef- 
fed  Virgin  Mary  j  the  diocefan  being  fuffragan 

to 
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St  Omer. 


Aire. 


StVenant. 


Bethune. 


Bapaume. 


Hefdin. 


Terouen. 


Lens. 


St  Paul. 

Agin- 

court. 


to  the  Archbifhop  of  Cambray.  In  a  certain  cha¬ 
pel  here  the  Priefts  fhew  a  wax  taper  burning, 
which  they  pretend  does  not  confume,  and  that 
it  was  fent  them  from  heaven  ;  they  have  a  pot 
of  manna  alfo,  which  they  pretend  came  to  them 
the  fame  way  *,  and  this  is  expofed  in  a  dry  fea- 
fon,  when  prayers  are  put  up  for  rain.  The  town 
is  generally  well-built,  the  ftreets  broad,  and  the 
market-places  fpacious ;  and  it  is  famous  for  the 
tapeftry  manufa&ure,  from  thence  frequently 
called  Arras.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
the  year  1640,  who  have  been  matters  of  it  ever 
fince.  The  Abbey  of  St  Vedas t us  in  this  city 
is  a  noble  foundation,  having  a  revenue  of  twenty 
thoufand  crowns  a  year. 

1 .  St  Omer,  fituate  on  the  river  Aa,  twenty 
miles  fouth  of  Dunkirk,  and  fifteen  fouth-eaft 
of  Calais  *,  which  takes  it’s  name  from  St  Omer, 
Bifhop  of  Terouen,  who  founded  a  monaftery 
here  anno  660.  The  reputed  fandtity  of  this  Pre¬ 
late  occafioned  a  great  refort  of  people  hither,  and 
the  building  of  a  confiderable  town  here  not  ma¬ 
ny  years  after.  It  was  made  a  Bifhop’s  See  anno 
1559,  whofe  Bifhop  is  fuffragan  to  the  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Cambray.  This  place  is  famous  for  an 
Englifh  feminary  of  Jefuits,  whereof  Titus 
Oa  tes  procured  himfelf  to  be  admitted  a  mem¬ 
ber,  in  order  to  qualify  himfelf  to  be  an  evidence 
of  the  Popifh  plot.  The  town  is  rich,  large,  and 
populous,  ftrong  both  by  art  and  nature,  and  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  Spaniards  by  the  French  in  the 
year  1677,  being  confirmed  to  them  by  the  en- 
fuing  treaty  of  peace  at  Nimeguen.  What  con¬ 
tributes  much  to  the  trade  of  the  place,  is  a  na¬ 
vigable  canal  cut  from  thence  to  Graveling,  by 
which  it  hath  a  communication  with  the  fea. 

3.  Aire,  fituate  on  the  Lys  in  a  morafs,  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  north-weft  of  Arras,  and  as  many 
fouth  of  Dunkirk,  a  little  ftrong  town  and  caftle, 
of  which  the  French  took  poffeflion  in  the  year 
1676,  and  held  it  till  the  late  war  anno  1710, 
when  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  allies,  but 
yielded  to  the  French  again  by  the  treaty  of  U- 
trecht  anno  1712. 

4.  St  Venant,  another  little  fortrefs,  fituate 
on  the  Lys,  about  five  miles  to  the  eaftward  of 
Air,  and  befieged  at  the  fame  time,  taken  by 
the  allies  a  month  before  it,  but  yielded  alfo  to 
the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

5.  Bethune,  fituate  on  the  river  Biette,  twelve 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Aire,  a  ftrong  place,  taken  by 
the  allies  after  a  fiege  of  fix  weeks,  in  the  year 
1710,  but  yielded  to  the  French  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  j  a  pretty  neat  town,  and  hath  a 
flourifhing  trade  ;  but  is  moft  remarkable  for  the 
excellent  cheefe  made  in  the  neighbourhood. 

6.  Bapaume,  a  little  ftrong  town  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Picardy,  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Arras, 
and  the  capital  of  a  large  territory. 

7.  Hefdin,  a  ftrong  town,  fituate  on  the  river 
Canche,  twenty  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Aire, 
taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  the  French  about  the 
year  1639. 

8.  Terouen,  five  or  fix  miles  to  the  weftward 
of  Aire,  antiently  the  capital  city  of  the  Morini, 
and  fince  a  Bifhop’s  See,  but  is  now  in  a  ruinous 
condition. 

9.  Lens  a  little  town,  ten  miles  north  of  Ar¬ 
ras,  confiderable  only  as  it  is  the  capital  of  a  large 
territory. 

10.  St  Paul,  a  little  town,  fifteen  miles  weft 
of  Arras,  the  capital  of  a  county  •,  not  far  from 
whence  is  the  village  of  Agincourt,  famous  for 
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the  victory  obtained  near  it  by  the  Englifh  over 
the  French  anno  1415. 

The  province  or  archbifhoprick  of  Cambray, 
ufually  called  the  Cambrefis,  is  bounded  by  the 
province  of  Hainault  on  the  north  and  eaft  ;  by 
the  province  of  Picardy  in  France  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  Artois  on  the  weft,  extending  in  length 
from  eaft  to  weft  about  five  and  twenty  miles* 
but  the  breadth  is  very  unequal,  being  in  fome 
places  ten  miles,  and  in  others  not  more  than 
five.  The  natives  enjoy  a  good  air,  and  a  fruit¬ 
ful  country  •,  and  being  now  united  to  France, 
are  fcarce  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  French 
by  their  manners  or  language.  The  chief  towns 
are,  1.  Cambray.  And,  2.  Chateau-Cambrefis. 

1.  Cambray,  is  a  large  well-built  city,  on  the 
river  Scheld,  not  far  from  it’s  l'ource,  almoft  fur- 
rounded  by  gardens  and  fruitful  meadows,  being 
fixteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Arras,  and  about  as 
many  fouth-weft  of  Valenciennes.  It  is  defended 
by  two  citadels,  and  regularly  fortified  :  and  as 
the  neighbouring  country  may  be  laid  under  wa¬ 
ter,  is  efteemed  one  of  the  ftrongeft  places  in  the 
Low  Countries.  The  town  contains  nine  parifii 
churches,  three  abbies,  and  feveral  other  religious 
houfes  and  hofpitals.  The  publick  buildings  taken 
notice  of  are  the  Stadt-houfe,  Handing  in  a  fpa¬ 
cious  market-place,  where  moft  of  the  ftreets  cen¬ 
ter:  the  great  church  of  the  blotted  Virgin,  well 
furnifhed  with  fine  tombs  and  ftatues,  among 
which  the  ftatues  of  St  Michael  and  St  Se¬ 
bastian  are  moft  admired:  the  brazen  par¬ 
tition  between  the  nave  of  the  church  and  the 
choir,  alfo  is  efteemed  a  piece  of  excellent  work¬ 
manship.  The  principal  manufacture  of  the  place 
is  that  of  fine  linnen,  from  hence  called  Cambrick. 
This  city  was  an  Epifcopal  See,  fubject  to  the 
Archbifhop  of  Rheims  till  the  year  1559,  when 
Philip  II,  King  of  Spain,  procured  it  to  be  e- 
rected  into  an  Archbifhoprick  by  Pope  Paul  IV. 
It  was  alfo  for  fome  time  a  free  Imperial  city,  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  the  Count  of  Aloft ;  but 
the  Emperor  Charles  I,  deprived  them  of  their 
antient  privileges,  having  erected  two  citadels 
which  command  the  town  :  it  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  who  remained  matters 
of  it  till  the  year  1677,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  French,  and  confirmed  to  them  the  following 
year  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 

2.  Chateau-Cambrefis,  fituate  on  the  river 
Selle,  about  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cambray, 
once  a  confiderable  town,  but  at  prefent  in  a  rui¬ 
nous  condition.  And,  3.  Crevecoeur,  another 
walled  town,  fix  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Cam¬ 
bray,  but  not  confiderable  enough  to  merit  a  par¬ 
ticular  defcription. 

The  province  or  county  of  Hainault,  which 
receives  it’s  name  from  the  river  Haine,  is  bounded 
by  Flanders  and  part  of  Brabant  towards  the 
north  •,  by  another  part  of  Brabant  and  the  county 
of  Namur  towards  the  eaft  •,  by  the  Cambrefis, 
Picardy,  and  Champaigne,  towards  the  fouth  ;  and 
by  the  province  of  Artois,  from  which  it  is  fe- 
parated  by  the  river  Scheld,  towards  the  weft :  ex¬ 
tending  in  length  from  the  north- eaft  to  the  fouth- 
weft  about  five  and  fifty  miles,  and  in  breadth 
about  forty  miles  *,  and  hath  a  pleafant  healthful 
air,  and  a  fruitful  foil.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Scheld,  the  Sambre,  the  Dender,  and  the  Haine ; 
befides  which,  it  is  well  watered  with  lakes  and 
fprings,  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  are  fome 
mines  of  lead  and  iron,  and  feveral  quarries  of 
marble.  The  States  Provincial  are  compofed  of, 
12  G  1.  The 
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Great  Officers.  And, 
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chief  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Valenciennes  .2.  Bou- 

towns.  chain.  3.  Conde.  4.  Bavay.  5.  Maubeuge. 

6.  Le  Quefnoy.  7.  Avefnes.  8.  Landrecy.  9. 
Philipville.  10.  Marienburg.  11.  Mons.  12. 
Aeth.  13.  Braine  le  compte.  14.  St  Ghillian. 

15.  Enghien.  16.  Binche.  17.  Halle.  18.  Lef- 
fines.  19.  Roches.  20.  Soignies.  21.  Beaumont. 
The  firit  ten  of  which  are  in  the  pofTeffion  of  the 
French  and  the  reft  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor. 
Valenci-  i.  Valenciennes,  the  capital  of  the  French 
ennes.  Hainault,  fituate  on  the  Scheld  and  the  little  ri¬ 
ver  Rouelle,  which  Surround  it,  and  pafs  through 
the  principal  ftreets  by  Several  Cannals.  It  is 
laid  to  have  derived  it’s  name  from  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Valent  ini  an,  who  built  it,  being  pleafed 
with  the  delightful  Situation.  It  lies  about  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Cambray,  Sixteen  South- weft  of 
Mons,  and  as  many  fouth-eaft  of  Tournay  ;  and 
is  a  large  well-built  town,  ftrongly  fortified,  and 
defended  by  a  citadel  ;  and  as  it  ftands  in  a  fiat 
country  abounding  with  rivulets,  the  ground  a- 
bout  it  may  be  overflowed,  and  the  approaches 
rendered  exceeding  difficult  in  cafe  of  a  Siege. 
The  late  French  King  caufed  a  noble  caufeway 
to  be  thrown  up  from  this  place  to  Lifle,  and 
So  on  to  Ypres,  extending  near  fifty  miles  in 
length.  The  great  Church,  dedicated  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  is  a  magnificent  old  building,  the 
pillars  and  architraves  confifting  of  marble ;  but 
the  private  buildings  are  many  of  them  of  wood. 
Their  chief  manufactures  at  prefent  are  thofe  of 
Silk  and  linnen,  and  they  had  formerly  a  good 
trade  in  cloth  and  French  wines.  The  French 
took  it  in  the  year  1677,  and  it  was  afterwards 
confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 
Bouchain.  2.  Bouchain,  a  Small  but  ftrong  town,  Situate 
on  the  river  Scheld,  ten  miles  South-weft  of  Va¬ 
lenciennes,  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  the  French 
in  the  year  1676,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  the 
following  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  which  they  re¬ 
mained  in  pofTeffion  of  till  the  year  171 1,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  allies;  but  retaken  by  the  French 
anno  1712 ,  after  the  Britiffi  troops  were  Separated 
from  the  allies. 

3.  Conde,  Situate  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers 
Scheld  and  Haine,  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  and  ten  to  the  weftward  of  Mons ;  a 
little  fortified  town,  often  taken  and  retaken  by 
the  French  and  Spaniards,  but  yielded  to  France 
by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  and  gives  a  title  to 
a  Prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon. 

4.  Bavay,  an  old  town  of  no  ftrength,  (fuppofed 
by  Some  to  have  been  the  antient  Belgium)  ten  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Valenciennes,  whither  the  French 
retreated  after  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  in  the 
year  1709,  leaving  1500  of  their  wounded  men 
there,  who  were  made  prisoners  by  the  allies. 

5.  Maubeuge,  fituate  on  the  Sambre,  Seven 
miles  north-eaft  of  Bavay,  yielded  to  the  French 
by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 

6.  Landrecy,  fituate  on  the  Sambre,  fifteen 
miles  north- weft  of  Maubeuge,  and  Sixteen  fouth- 
eaft  of  Cambray,  yielded  to  the  French  by  the 
Pyrenean  treaty. 

7..  Avefnes,  a  fortified  town,  Situate  on  the 
frontiers  of  France,  nine  miles  to  the  eaftward  of 
Landrecy. 

8.  Philipville,  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Na- 
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mur,  and  twenty-four  fouth-eaft  of  Mons,  a  well-  C  H  A  P.. 
fortified  town*  yielded  to  the  French  by  the  Py-  ,  • 

renean  treaty. 

9.  Marienburg,  fituate  on  the  confines  of  the  Marien- 
biffioprick  of  Liege,  thirty  miles  to  the  eaftward  burS- 
of  Landrecy,  yielded  alfo  to  the  French  by  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees. 

10.  Quefnoy,  a  little  fortified  town,  fituate  on  Quefnoy. 
the  river  Rouelle,  fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes,  and  twelve  to  the  weftward  of  Mons, 

taken  by  the  allies  in  the  year  1712,  but  retaken 
by  the  French  the  fame  year,  after  the  Britifli 
troops  were  feparated  from  the  Confederates. 

1 1.  Mons,  in  Dutch  Berghen ,  lb  named  from  it’s  Mons. 
Situation  on  a  hill  near  the  banks  of  the  Trouille, 
which  a  little  below  falls  into  the  Haine,  twenty- 

fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bruffels,  and  twenty-nine 
weft  of  Namur ;  a  large  ftrong  town,  the  capital 
of  Spaniffi  Hainault.  The  ftreets  are  broad,  the 
market-places  fpacious,  and  the  buildings  mag¬ 
nificent  ;  and  among  the  reft  a  college  of  Cano- 
nefifes,  who  may  leave  the  houfe  and  marry  when 
they  pleafe,  founded  by  a  Princefs  of  Lorraine, 
by  whofe  appointment  none  but  the  defcendants 
of  noble  families  can  be  admitted  into  the  So-  t 
ciety.  This  city  is  a  Biffiop’s  See,  and  here  the 
Provincial  Council  or  Parliament  affembles,  and 
receives  appeals  from  the  reft  of  the  towns  of 
Brabant  under  the  Emperor’s  dominion.  It  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  the  year  1691,  but  re- 
ftored  to  the  Spaniard  by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick. 

The  French  poffeffed  themfelves  of  it  again  on 
the  death  of  Charles  II,  King  of  Spain  ;  but 
the  allies  retook  it  in  the  year  1709,  after  the 
memorable' battle  of  Malplaquet,  and  it  was  af¬ 
terwards  confirmed  to  the  Emperor  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht. 

12.  Aeth,  fituate  on  the  Dendre,  twelve  miles  Aeth. 
north-weft  of  Mons,  capital  of  the  diftrift  of 
Burbant,  a  little  town,  confifting  but  of  one  pa- 
rifh,  but  extremely  well  fortified,  being  perfeftly 
covered  by  the  fortifications  and  the  trees  on  the 
ramparts,  infomuch  that  nothing  can  be  difcerned 
from  without  but  the  top  of  the  fteeple ;  and  it 

has  more  than  once  endured  a  long  fiege  againft 
an  army  of  an  hundred  thoufand  men.  It  was 
taken  however  by  the  French  in  the  year  1667, 
and  being  reftored  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  enfuing 
treaty  of  Nimeguen,  was  again  taken  by  the 
French  in  the  year  1697;  but  yielded  to  the 
Spaniards  a  fecond  time  by  the  treaty  of  Ryf¬ 
wick,  and  is  now  in  poffeffion  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  to  whom  it  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht. 

13.  Braine  le  comte,  a  little  town  near  the  Braine  lc 
confines  of  Brabant,  thirteen  miles  to  the  fouth-  Comte, 
ward  of  Bruffels. 

14.  St  Ghillian,  about  eight  miles  to  the  weft-  St  Ghil- 

ward  of  Mons,  a  town  of  no  confequence.  Ban. 

15.  Enghien,  eight  miles  alfo  from  Mons,  Enghien. 
which  gives  title  to  a  Duke  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon. 

1 6.  Binche,  fituate  on  a  branch  of  the  Haine,  Binche. 
eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Mons,  formerly  a  po¬ 
pulous  place,  but  ruined  in  the  wars  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  the  fortifications  demolifhed. 

1 7.  Halle,  fituate  on  the  utmoft  confines  of  Halle, 
this  province,  eight  miles  fouth  of  Bruffels,  and 
twenty  to  the  northward  of  Mons,  fituate  in  a 
very  pleafant  country,  and  watered  by  the  Saine 

or  Sinne;  a  walled  town,  but  of  no  great  ftrength, 
moft  remarkable  for  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the 

bleffed 
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CHAP,  blefled  Virgin,  whofe  image  about  two  foot  in 
length  is  enfhrined  in  gold,  and  hath  a  crown  of 

Wv"w  the  fame  metal  on  it’s  head,  holding  an  image 
of  our  Saviour  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  Other  a  gilded 
Role.  On  the  firft  of  September  annually,  multi- 
.  tudes  of  her  votaries  refort  hither,  and  prefents  are 
fent  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  cities. 

Leffines.  18.  Lefiines,  a  little  walled  town,  fituate  on 
the  Dendre,  about  four  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Aeth. 

Rocles.  19.  Rocles,  or  Reux,  another  little  walled  town, 
four  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Soignies. 

Soignies. 

20.  Soignies,  fituate  on  the  Sinne,  nine  miles 
north-eaft  of  Mons. 

Beaumont.  21.  Beaumont,  ten  miles  to  the  ealtward  of 
Maubeuge,  and  fifteen  fouth-eall  of  Mons,  fituate 
on  a  pleafant  hill,  from  whence  it  derives  it’s 
name. 

Chirnay.  And  laftly,  Chimay,  about  fourteen  miles  to 
the  fouthward  of  it,  both  which  places  have  been 
yielded  to  the  French. 

Namur  The  province  or  county  of  Namur  is  bounded 

county,  by  the  province  of  Brabant  on  the  north,  by  the 
bilhoprick  of  Leige,  and  part  of  Luxemburg,  to¬ 
wards  the  eaft  ;  and  by  Hainault  on  the  fouth 
and  weft  *,  extending  about  thirty  miles  in  length 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  twenty  in  breadth  from 
north  to  fouth.  The  county  of  Namur  enjoys  a 
good  air  and  a  fruitful  foil,  and  hath  fome  good 
mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  coals,  with  veins  ol  to¬ 
lerable  marble,  and  great  ftore  of  foflile  nitre. 
They  have  alfo  plenty  of  wood  for  their  iron¬ 
works. 

Chief  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Namur.  2.  Bou- 

towns.  vines.  3.  Walcourt,  or  Valencourt.  And,  4. 
Charleroy. 

Namur.  i.  The  city  of  Namur  is  of  a  circular  figure,  and 
fituate  at  the  conflux  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Maefe, 
in  the  latitude  of  fifty  degrees  thirty  minutes,  thirty 
miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Mons,  and  as  many  fouth- 
eaft  of  Bruflels.  It  lies  in  a  bottom,  between  two 
hills,  the  greateft  part  of  the  town  {landing  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  Sambre,  on  the  other  fide 
whereof  is  a  fteep  mountain,  on  which  the  caftle 
is  fituated,  being  a  magnificent  ftru&ure,  and 
efteemed  the  ftrongeft  fortrefs  in  Europe  ;  for  the 
rock  on  which  it  {lands  is  not  only  very  fteep, 
but  the  approaches  to  it  fortified  with  the  greateft 
art,  and  on  the  top  of  the  rock  are  feveral  good 
fprings  of  water.  The  town  was  erefted  into  a 
bilhoprick,  fuffragan  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Cam- 
bray,  anno  1559,  and  the  church  of  St  Alban 
converted  into  a  cathedral.  There  are  befides 
nine  or  ten  handfome  churches,  of  which  the  Je- 
fuits  church  is  faid  to  exceed  that  of  Antwerp,  in 
the  magnitude,  ftrudlure,  and  beauty  of  the  {tone, 
being  fupported  by  wreathed  columns  of  red  mar¬ 
ble  of  the  Dorick  order,  finely  veined,  and  near 
a  yard  and  a  half  diameter,  with  bafes  and  cor¬ 
nices  exquifitely  wrought.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  the  year  1692,  and  retaken  by  the  al¬ 
lies  in  the  year  1695,  and  is  at  prefent  part  of  the 
Dutch  barrier.  The  States  of  the  province  af- 
femble  here,  from  whence  however  there  lies  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  fupreme  court  at  Mechlin. 

Bouvines.  2.  Bouvines,  fituate  on  the  Maefe,  ten  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Namur,  and  two  below  Dinant. 
’Tis  a  pafs  between  Namur  and  Luxemburg,  but 
has  little  elfe  to  recommend  it  a  prefent. 

Walcourt.  3.  Walcourt,  or  Valencourt,  a  little  town 
twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Namur,  near  which  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Confederates  and 
the  French  in  the  year  1689. 


4.  Charleroy,  fituate  on  a  hill  hear  the  Sambre,  CHAP, 

fifteen  miles  weft  of  Namur,  and  twenty-five  ,A 

fouth  of  Bruflels ;  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  eredted  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  year  1666,  to  prevent  the  incur-  roy. 
fions  of  the  French.  It  has  been  taken  and  re¬ 
taken  feveral  times,  but  is  now  in  the  polfcflion 

of  the  Imperialifts.  To  the  north-eaft  of  Charle¬ 
roy  Hands  the  abbey  of  Flerus,  or  Fleury,  near 
which  a  memorable  battle  was  fought  between  the 
French  and  the  Allies  in  the  year  1690,  wherein 
the  Allies  were  defeated,  but  made  a  good  retreat 
with  their  foot. 

5.  Charlemont,  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  fometimes  Charle- 
placed  in  Hainault,  fituate  on  the  top  of  a  high  mont* 
hill,  under  which  runs  the  river  Maefe,  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Namur,  forti¬ 
fied  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  anno  1555* 

to  whom  it  was  granted  by  the  then  Bifhop  of 
Liege. 

The  province  or  duchy  of  Luxemburg  is  bound-  Luxem- 
ed  by  the  duchy  of  Limburg  and  bifhoprick  of  bur| 
Liege  towards  the  north ;  by  the  river  Mofelle,  Uc  y ' 
which  divides  it  from  the  archbifhoprick  of  Triers, 
towards  the  eaft  ;  by  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  on  the 
fouth  ;  and  by  the  river  Maefe,  which  feparates  it 
from  the  county  of  Namur  and  Champaigne,  to¬ 
wards  the  weft  ;  extending  feventy  miles  in  lengthy 
and  about  fixty  in  breadth,  and  is  ufually  divided 
into  two  parts,  viz.  Famenne  and  Arduenne. 
Famenne,  the  northern  part,  is  a  fruitful  foil, 
yielding  plenty  of  corn,  and  fome  wine  •,  but  the 
other,  which  lies  towards  France,  called  Ar¬ 
duenne,  is  a  more  barren  foil,  and  in  many  places 
covered  with  wood  •,  in  the  mountains  whereof 
are  however  fome  mines  of  iron,  which  make  a- 
mends  for  the  fterility  of  the  furface,  and  their 
woods  abound  in  game.  The  principal  rivers  which 
water  this  province  are  the  Mofelle,  the  Elfe,  the 
Semay,  the  Ourte,  and  the  Maefe ;  and  the  air  is  ge¬ 
nerally  healthful  and  temperate.  It  is  divided  into 
feven  earldoms,  many  baronies  and  inferior  lord- 
fhips  ;  and  the  common  people  are  in  a  ftate  of  vaf- 
falage  here,  as  in  Germany.  The  States  confift 
of  the  Prelates,  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Re- 
prefentatives  or  Deputies  of  the  chief  towns.  The 
French  and  Dutch  languages  are  both  fpoken  in 
this  province;  but  the  people  in  their  manners 
refemble  the  French  moft,  being  contiguous  to 
France,  and  having  been  fome  time  under  the 
dominion  of  that  crown,  till  Luxemburg  was 
yielded  to  the  Emperor  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
anno  1713. 

The  chief  towns  of  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg  Chief 
are,  1.  Luxemburg.  2.  Thionville.  3.  Mont-  towns* 
medy.  4.  Damvillers.  5.  Yvoix.  6.  La  Ferte. 

7.  Aftenay.  8.  Morville.  9.  Rode  Macheren. 

10.  Konings  Macheren.  11.  Sirick.  12.  Ma- 
fieres.  13.  Durby.  14.  La  Roche.  15.  StVite. 

16.  Viande.  17.  Eichternach.  18.  Baftoigne. 

19.  Neufchatel.  And,  20.  Virton  ;  the  moft 
confiderable  whereof  I  fhall  endeavour  to  de- 
fcribe. 

1.  Luxemburg,  the  capital  of  the  province,  Luxenw 
faid  to  be  built  in  honour  of  the  fun,  and  called  burg. 
Lucisburgum ,  fituate  in  the  latitude  of  forty-nine 
degrees,  forty  minutes;  twenty  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Triers,  and  an  hundred  fouth-eaft  of  Bruflels, 
forty-five  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  the  river  Maefe, 
and  twelve  to  the  weftward  of  the  Mofelle,  and 
Hands  on  the  river  Elfe  or  Alfat,  partly  on  a  plain, 
and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  rocky  hill.  The 
town  is  ftrong  both  by  art  and  nature,  but  not 
very  large  or  well-built,  though  there  are  fome 
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handfome  {tone  buildings  in  it.  There  is  a  mo- 
naftery  of  Francifcans  here,  who  pretend  their 
houfe  was  founded  in  the  life-time  ofSt  Francis. 
In  the  great  church  are  the  tombs  of  John  of 
Luxemburg,  King  of  Bohemia,  and  of  Count 
Mansfield,  Governor  of  the  Span  ifh  Nether¬ 
lands  ;  but  the  publick  buildings  don’t  feem  to 
merit  the  defcription  of  any  modern  writer. 

2.  Thionville,  or  Diedenhoven,  fituate  on  the 
Mofelle,  fourteen  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Lux¬ 
emburg.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  and  ftrongly 
fortified,  but  hath  however  been  frequently  taken 
and  retaken. 

3.  Montmedy,  fituate  on  a  high  hill  near  the 
river  Chier,  twenty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Lux¬ 
emburg,  efteemed  a  place  of  fome  ftrength. 

4.  Damvillers,  once  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  twelve 
miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Montmedy,  but  the  for¬ 
tifications  were  agreed  to  be  razed  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix  la  Chapeile. 

5.  Arlon,  fituate  on  the  river  Semoy,  twelve 
miles  north-weft  of  Luxemburg,  heretofore  a 
pretty  town,  but  hath  fuffered  much  by  the 
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6.  Chiny,  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Arlon,  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  formerly 
fubjedt  to  it’s  own  Princes,  but  united  to  the  du¬ 
chy  of  Luxemburg  about  the  year  1400.  It  ftill 
however  retains  an  independent  jurifdidtion.  The 
reft  of  the  towns  do  not  require  a  particular  de¬ 
fcription,  and  their  fituation  will  be  defcribed  in 
the  maps  bound  up  with  this  volume. 

The  province  or  duchy  of  Limburg  is  bounded 
by  the  duchy  of  Juliers  on  the  north  and  eaft  ; 
by  Luxemburg  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  bi- 
fiioprick  of  Liege  towards  the  weft ;  extending 
in  length  about  thirty  miles  from  north  to  fouth, 
and  in  breadth  twenty- five  from  eaft  to  weft. 
Here  is  a  great  deal  of  good  arable  and  pafture- 
ground,  plenty  of  wood,  and  fome  of  the  beft 
iron- mines  in  the  Low-Countries,  but  no  wine 
made  in  the  province. 

The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Limburg.  2.  Da- 
lem.  3.  Rolduc.  And,  4.  Valkenburg,  or  Fau- 
quemont. 

1.  Limburg,  fituate  on  a  fteep  rock  near  the 
river  Vefe,  fifteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Liege,  and 
twelve  to  the  fouthward  of  Aix  la  Chapeile.  It 
is  a  fmall  town,  confifting  chiefly  of  one  broad 
ftreet,  not  very  elegantly  built,  but  the  fituation 
renders  it  very  ftrong,  there  being  but  one  paffage 
to  it,  and  that  almoft  inacceflible.  This  is  the 
only  town  of  note  in  the  province  which  belongs 
to  the  Imperialifts,  the  other  three  are  in  the  pof- 
felfion  of  the  Dutch. 

2.  Dalem,  fituate  on  a  rivulet,  which  dif- 
charges  itfelf  into  the  Maefe,  feven  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Maeftricht.  The  town  is  fmall,  and  the 
fortifications  both  of  that  and  the  caftle  were  de- 
molifhed  by  the  French,  who  reftored  it  to  the 
Dutch  at  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 

3.  Roldoc,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  province,, 
five  miles  to  the  northward  of  Aix  la  Chapeile,  is 
a  fmall  town  capital  of  a  county,  and  hath  an  old 
caftle  belonging  to  it. 

4.  Fauquemont,  or  Falkenburg,  fituate  on  the 
,  Guel,  eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Maeftricht,  a 

large  handfome  town,  formerly  well  fortified,  but 
.the  Works  were  demolilhed  by  the  French  on 
their  being  obliged  to  reftore  it  to  the  Dutch  by 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 


CHAP.  III. 

Treats  of  the  manilfaRures,  trade ,  and  navigation 
of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  ' 


FROM  the  defcription  of  the  refpedtive  pro-  Of  their 
vinces,  the  reader  is  no  doubt  pretty  well  ac-  tra<k,  kc. 
quainted  with  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  thofe 
countries-,  but  it  may  not  be  amifs  however  to 
make  fome  general  •  obfervatioris  on  the  whole. 

Before  the  revolt  of  the  feven  provinces,  their 
woollen  manufactures  were  in  great  efteem  ;  hi¬ 
ther  the  Englifli  fent  all  their  wool  to  be  made 
into  cloth:  but,  happily  for  us,  their  Princes  be¬ 
ing  poffeffed  with  more  fuperftition  than  good 
policy,  drove  many  of  their  mechanicks  over  hi¬ 
ther,  who  taught  us  to  manufacture  our  own 
wool.  Whereupon  the  foil  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  being  extremly  proper  for  flax,  they  lowed 
vaft  quantities  of  it,  and  being  an  ingenious  peo¬ 
ple,  foon  became  as  good  proficients  in  the  linnen 
and  lace  manufactures,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
woollen,  and  at  this  day  excel  all  the  nations  in 
Europe  in  making  fine  linnen  and  lace :  witnefs 
their  cambrick  and  their  BruflTels  and  Mechlin 
lace,  of  which  Britain  alone  takes  off  prodigious 
quantities,  and  makes  moft  of  her  returns  in  trea- 
fure;  for  except  tin  and  lead,  fugar  and  tobacco, 
there  are  very  few  things  produced,  either  in 
England  or  our  plantations,  which  they  ftand  in 
need  of  from  us.  The  produd  of  India  indeed 
formerly  might  be  exchanged  for  their  cambrick 
and  lace,  before  they  fell  into  the  India  trade  them- 
felves ;  but  this  traffick  is  at  full  flop  at  prefent, 
and  with  moft  of  the  merchandize  of  India  they 
might  always  have  been  fupplied  from  their  neigh¬ 
bours  the  Dutch,  as  without  all  queftion  they 
were :  and  therefore  the  Flemings  applying 
themfelves  to  that  trade,  or  indeed  to  any  other 
foreign  trade,  muft  be  of  infinite  difadvantage  to 
the  Dutch.  Should  they  encourage  a  whale  or 
herring-filhery,  or  attempt  to  carry  on  a  trade  to 
the  Baltick,  or  the  Levant,  any  of  thefe  under¬ 
takings  would  equally  wound  the  Dutch  com¬ 
merce.  but  ftill  I  can’t  apprehend  what  right 
the  Dutch  can  have  to  exclude  this  people  from 
the  filheries,  or  from  trading  with  any  Prince  or 
State  upon  earth  independent  of  them.  What 
have  the  Dutch  to  do  to  prefcribe  what  nations  the 
King  of  Perfia,  the  Great  Mogul,  or  the  Emperor 
of  China,  fhall  deal  with?  Are  not  their  ports 
open  to  all  the  world  in  friendfliip  with  them  ? 
or,  what  pretence  can  the  Dutch  have  to  mono¬ 
polize  the  trade  to  the  Baltick  ?  That  people  in¬ 
deed  tell  us,  they  will  not  fuffer  the  fubjeCts  of 
Spain  or  the  Empire  to  trade  thither  in  their  own 
bottoms,  but  what  right  they  have  to  exclude 
them  I  can’t  learn;  and  what  is  moft  fuprizing 
is,  that  the  Hollanders  fhould  expeCl  Britain  to 
defend  them  in  all  their  extravagant  pretences, 
while  they  ftand  by  idle  IpeCtators  of  the  conteft, 
and  continue  to  trade  with  all  the  natious  at  va¬ 
riance. 

’Tis  true,  it  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Dutch,  that  the  Flemings  fhould  become  a  tra¬ 
ding  people  again.  When  Bruges  and  Antwerp 
flourifhed,  the  ports  of  Holland  were  fcarce  men¬ 
tioned  -,  and  indeed  had  not  the  Dutch  by  their 
forts  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  Scheld,  it  is  not 
to  be  conceived  how  the  Flemings  could  fo  fud- 
denly  lofe  their  foreign  trade ;  for  the  harbours 
of  Flanders,  though  not  the  beft  in  the  world, 
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CHAP.  are  any  of  them  as  commodious  however  as  that 
of  Amfterdam ;  and  the  product,  as  well  as  ma- 
nufaCtures  of  the  country,  were  then  much  be¬ 
yond  thofe  of  the  United  Provinces.  They  have 
plenty  of  corn,  and  good  palture,  and  their  plan¬ 
tations  of  flax  ffill  exceed  thofe  of  Holland  •,  and 
their  manufactures  of  linnen  and  lace  are  much 
beyond  any  thing  we  meet  with  in  Holland  ;  and 
fhould  they  encourage  their  filheries,  their  navi¬ 
gation  and  foreign  commerce,  the  Dutch  muft 
lower  their  top-fails.  But  notwithftanding  the 
Dutch  would  be  very  nearly  affeCted  by  fuch  at¬ 
tempts,  England  could  receive  but  little  prejudice 
by  it ;  for  if  they  don’t  take  our  herrings,  the 
Dutch  will ;  and  it  mull  be  indifferent  to  us, 
which  of  thefe  nations  become  the  common  car¬ 
riers  of  Europe.  If  the  Flemings  do  not  bring 
the  merchandize  of  the  Baltick  to  the  fouthern 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  but  leave  this  branch  of 
commerce  to  the  Dutch,  what  advantage  or  dif- 
advantage  is  it  to  us,  that  we  fhould  be  fpirited 
up  to  prevent  the  Flemings  entring  upon  a  fo¬ 
reign  trade?  If  it  be  faid,  that  the  Imperialifts 
by  this  means  may  become  too  formidable,  and 
deftroy  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  •,  this  I 
believe  muft:  appear  to  be  a  chimasra  to  all  that 
conflder  the  prefent  growing  power  of  France: 
that  kingdom  will  always  find  the  Empire  em¬ 
ployment  enough  to  divert  their  thoughts  from 
attacking  Britain -,  and  fhould  Lewis  XV  appear 
as  enterprizing  a  Prince  as  Lewis  XIV,  I  don’t 
fee  why  he  fhould  not  bid  as  far  for  univerfal 
monarchy,  notwithftanding  he  is  fo  much  courted 
by  fome  Powers  at  prefent ;  it  may  poflibly  coft  us 
as  much  hereafter  to  undo  what  we  are  doing,  as 
it  did  to  refume  Flanders  out  of  their  hands  by  the 
laft  thirty  years  war.  And  why  at  laft  are  we  fo 
exceeding  jealous  of  the  poor  Flemings  breaking 
in  upon  our  commerce,  and  have  no  manner  of 
apprehenfions  of  the  potent  French?  a  nation, 
who  at  this  very  day,  while  they  are  at  peace  with 
us,  are  fpiriting  up  and  aftifting  the  natives  of  A- 
merica  to  fall  upon  and  diftrefs  our  fettlements 
on  that  fide,  and  are  in  a  fair  way  of  fupplanting 
us  in  our  fugar  trade;  an  article  at  prefent  per¬ 
haps  as  important  as  that  of  the  fine  fpices  was 
formerly. 

In  one  thing  indeed  I  am  for  leflening  the  trade 
of  Flanders,  as  I  was  in  the  former  part  of  this  vo¬ 
lume  for  abating  the  pride  of  Holland  ;  and  that  is 
in  prohibiting  the  importation  of  their  lace  and 
linnen.  If  to  promote  our  home  manufactures,  it 
was  thought  neceflary  to  prohibit  the  wearing  of 
India  filks  and  callicoes,  why  is  it  not  equally  ex¬ 
pedient  to  prohibit  the  linnen  and  lace  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  Flanders?  Will  any  man  pretend  it  is 
neceflary  to  his  being,  or  well-being,  in  the  phrafe 
of  a  late  writer,  to  wear  hollands  and  cambricks, 
and  Flanders  laces,  when  the  linnen  of  Ireland 
or  Scotland  is  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  Hol¬ 
land  ;  and  probably  would  be  foon  equal  to  it, 
if  thofe  nations  met  with  fuitable  encouragement  ? 
But  while  nothing  but  what  is  foreign  will  go 
down,  either  with  ladies  or  gentlemen,  or  even  with 
inferior  tradefmen  and  apprentices,  what  are  we 
to  expeCt  but  to  fee  our  nation  beggared,  even  in 
our  filk  manufacture,  in  which  we  equal,  and 
perhaps  excel  any  nation  in  the  world  ?  The  Mer¬ 
cer  at  this  day  can  fell  nothing  unlefs  he  fwears  it 
is  of  foreign  make ;  fo  depraved  is  the  field y  tafte 
of  our  people  at  prefent!  But  furely  if  reafon  and 
argument  has  at  prefent  loft  it’s  force,  and  can 
make  no  imprefiion  on  this  whimfical  generation, 
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in  cafes  which  fo  nearly  concern  us,  authority  CHAP, 
will  one  day  interpofe  and  prevent  our  deftruCtion. 

What  an  immenfe  treafure  every  year  iffues  out 
of  the  kingdom  to  purchafe  hollands,  cambricks, 
lace,  and  (clandeftinely)  foreign  wrought  filks? 

What  multitudes  of  people  lie  unemployed  and 
ftarving  in  the  three  kingdoms  for  want  of  en¬ 
couraging  thefe  manufactures ;  while  there  is  not 
a  nation  in  Europe  fcarce  but  prohibits  our  woollen 
manufacture,  and  compels  their  people  to  wear 
their  own  coarfe  home-made  cloth,  between  which 
and  the  Englifh  there  is  no  manner  of  compa- 
rifon.  If  we  are  fo  fond  of  imitating  foreigners 
therefore,  let  us  imitate  them  in  this,  namely,  in 
encouraging  our  own  manufactures,  though  they 
fhould  be  fomething  inferior  to  theirs. 

There  are  two  objections  indeed  made  to  this 
reform,  which  a  native  of  Britain  may  be  afhamed 
to  mention.  One  is,  that  by  prohibiting  the 
Dutch  linnens,  &c.  we  fhould  leffen  the  duties  of 
the  crown:  and  the  other,  that  by  this  means  we 
fhould  difoblige  our  beft  allie.  But  as  to  the  du¬ 
ties  arifing  by  the  importation  of  linnen,  I  may 
fay  without  offence,  that  our  prefent  Court  would 
be  far  from  founding  it’s  grandure  on  the  ruin  of 
the  fubjeCt.  We  are  happy  indeed  in  a  numerous 
royal  progeny,  but  if  they  were  ftill  more  nume¬ 
rous,  they  may  be  fupported  without  the  deftruc- 

tion  of  the  Britifh  trade.  If  the  cuftoms  fhould 
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fall  fhort,  other  ways  and  means  may  be  thought 
of  to  fupply  their  room,  without  diminifhing  the 
luftre  of  the  royal  houfe.  And  as  to  the  difob- 
liging  an  allie ;  will  any  nation  give  themfelves 
thofe  airs,  and  be  fo  impertinent,  as  to  call  the 
promoting  our  own  trade  and  manufactures  a 
breach  of  friendfhip?  No,  the  more  they  fee  you 
apply  yourfelves  to  put  the  kingdom  into  a  weal¬ 
thy  and  flourifhing  condition,  the  more  will  they 
and  other  nations  court  your  friendfhip,  and  in 
proportion  to  your  indolence  in  this  particular  will 
be  their  negleCt  and  contempt  of  you.  Bcfides, 
as  their  lofs  is  our  gain,  and  riches  would  flow  in 
upon  us  by  the  encouragement  of  our  manufac¬ 
tures,  we  fhould  ftand  in  lefs  need  of  foreign 
powers  to  defend  our  interefts.  The  more  inde¬ 
pendent  we  are,  the  greater  is  our  fecurity.  Every 
one  would  court  the  alliance  of  a  powerful  weal¬ 
thy  neighbour,  few  care  to  afl'oeiate  themfelves 
with  beggars. 

There  is  a  third  reafon  given,  why  our  trade 
and  manufactures  do  not  flourifh,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  under  the  many  advantages  we  have  of  o- 
ther  nations,  and  that  is  our  mercenary  temper. 

A  bribe  well  applied  by  a  fubtle  foreigner  fhall 
blaft  the  moft  promifing  undertaking.  I  am 
credibly  informed,  that  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  II,  a  commiffion  being  obtained  to 
drive  the  Dutch  from  fome  of  our  fettlements 
they  had  furprized  in  the  Eaft- Indies ;  and  the 
Englifh  Eaft- India  Company  having  fitted  out  a 
ftrong  fquadron  of  fhips  accordingly,  when  their 
commanders  came  to  open  their  commiflions  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  found  themfelves  em¬ 
powered  to  make  war  upon  the  Indians,  but  not 
one  word  of  aCting  againft  the  Dutch  ;  fo  tnat 
the  whole  defign  was  defeated,  and  the  treafure 
it  had  coft  the  company  in  fitting  out  this  fqua¬ 
dron  was  thrown  away.  And  this  the  Dutch 
brought  about  by  clapping  a  round  fum  into  the 
Duchefs  of  Portfmouth’s  hands,  who  thereupon 
procured  the  inftruCtions  given  to  the  Eaft- India 
Captains  to  be  altered.  And  one  provoking  cir- 
cumftance  in  this  enterprize  was.  That  the  thing 
1 2  H  was 
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CHAP,  was  all  the  while  pretended  to  be  fo  very  great  a  fe¬ 
rn*  cret,  that  the  officers  who  were  to  be  entrufted  with 
the  execution  of  it,  were  not  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  extent  ot  their  commiffion,  till  they  had  laded 
half  their  voyage,  and  paffed  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  when  the  Dutch  were  in  the  fecret  from 
the  very  beginning.  So  deftru&ive  are  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  he  or  ffie-favourites :  the  wealth  they 
heap  upon  themfelves  and  their  creatures  is  a 
trifle,  if  compared  with  the  mifchiefs  they  do  in 
betraying  the  moft  important  intereft  of  their 
country. 

But  this  nation,  one  would  think,  had  taken 
fuch  precautions,  that  it  could  not  lie  in  the  power 
of  any  defigning  foreigner,  or  treacherous  cour¬ 
tier,  to  ft  i  fie  any  well-weighed  propofal  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Britilh  commerce.  For  here 
are  commiffioners  of  trade,  with  noble  falaries  al¬ 
lowed  them,  who  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  upon  a  due  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  throne  might  baffle  all  the  attempts 
of  defigning  men  to  deftroy  our  commerce.  The 
government  no  doubt  takes  care  to  put  none  into 
this  important  commiffion,  of  whofe  {kill  and  fi¬ 
delity  they  are  not  very  well  aflfured  ;  and  thefe 
gentlemen  will  certainly  be  afliamed  to  receive 
fuch  large  fums  of  their  country’s  money,  without 
doing  fomething  annually  for  the  advancement  of 
her  interefts.  But  to  return  from  this  digref- 
fion  :  Flanders  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  had 
all  the  trade  of  Europe ;  her  ports  were  crouded 
with  the  fliips  of  all  nations,  and  fhe  had  fome 
fhips  of  her  own  ;  but  upon  the  oppreffions  of  her 
own  Princes,  and  the  revolt  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  both  merchants  and  mechanicks  left  the 
country,  and  their  commerce  in  an  inflant  dwin¬ 
dled  to  nothing-,  fince  when  they  have  fcarce  had 
a  fhip  at  lea,  or  dealt  in  any  thing  but  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  their  own  foil,  till  the  peace  of  U- 
trecht,  when  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  ids,  a  variety  of  projects  were  fet  on  foot  for 
reviving  their  antient  commerce.  The  firft  that 
took  effect  was  that  of  the  India  trade,  which  a- 
larming  their  neighbours  the  Dutch,  they  foon 
drew  the  Englifh  into  the  quarrel,  and  by  their 
influence  have  in  a  manner  put  a  (top  to  their  na¬ 
vigation  thither.  The  next  thing  the  Flemings 
propofed,  was  to  eftablifli  a  fifhery  ;  and  this  they 
arc  labouring  at  now,  but  whether  the  Dutch  will 
not  be  as  fenfibly  affedted  by  this  attempt  as  by 
the  other  projedt  may  be  aqueftion  and  whether 
we  are  not  to  be  hauled  in  by  neck  and  fhoulders 
to  oppofe  this  defign  alfo,  mull  be  left  to  time  to 
difeover ;  though,  as  I  have  obferved  already,  it 
muft  be  perfedtly  indifferent  to  us  whether  the 
Dutch,  the  French,  or  the  Flemings,  take  the 
filb  upon  our  coafir,  fince  they  are  not  thought 
worth  our  own  care.  If  it  be  objedled,  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  fuffier  the  Flemings  to  increafe  their 
flipping ;  have  we  not  much  more  reafon,  as 
hath  been  intimated  already,  to  be  apprehenfive 
of  the  increafe  of  the  French  flipping  ;  and  may 
not  this  people,  as  the  Hollander  did  the  laft  war, 
affifl  us  in  breaking  that  power,  which  in  a  very 
few  years  will  probably  become  as  formidable  as 
ever  ?  But  thefe  are  remote  profpedfs,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Dutch  will  take  fuch  care  to  keep  the 
naval  power  of  Flanders  under,  that  we  need  have 
no  apprehenfions  of  them.  I  fee  very  little  pro- 
fpedt  at  prefent  of  their  prejudicing  our  foreign 
trade,  or  contending  with  us  for  the  fovereignty 
of  the  fea,  as  both  the  Plollander  and  France  have 
done. 
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1 Treats  of  the  religion ,  government ,  forces ,  and  re¬ 
venues  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands. 

HE  religion  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  be-  Reiig;on. 
ing  Roman  Catholick,  needs  no  particular 
defeription  here *  only  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
adminiftration  of  their  ecclefiaftical  government, 
is  much  milder  here  than  in  many  other  Popifi 
countries  :  we  have  fcarce  an  inftance  of  late  years 
of  the  Inquifition  exerting  it’s  authority  in  thefe 
provinces  as  in  Spain  or  Portugal  every  one 
who  vifits  thefe  countries,  knows  that  Prote- 
ftants  live  with  all  imaginable  freedom  amongfl 
them. 

The  Emperor,  by  the  confent  of  all  the  Princes  Govem- 
and  States  concerned  in  the  laft  war,  was,  after  menu 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  acknowledged  Sovereign  of 
thefe  provinces ;  and  in  him,  or  his  Viceroy,  and 
the  Convention  of  the  States  of  the  refpedtive  pro¬ 
vinces,  is  the  legiflative  power  in  each  lodged. 

Here  new  laws  are  enafted,  and  by  their  affent 
alone  is  money  levyed,  and  the  whole  affembly 
muft  be  unanimous  in  the  paffing  of  an  att.  The 
Affembly  or  Parliament  of  each  province,  confifts, 

1.  Of  the  Bifliops,  Abbots,  and  dignified  Clergy. 

2.  The  Nobility  and  Gentry.  And,  3.  The  De¬ 
puties  or  Reprefentatives  of  their  chief  towns. 

Thefe  meet  at  Bruffels,  except  thofe  of  Luxem¬ 
burg  and  Gueldres,  who  by  their  antient  privi¬ 
leges  cannot  be  fummoned  out  of  their  refpedtive 
provinces,  any  more  than  the  States  of  Brabant : 
neither  do  the  States  of  the  feveral  provinces  which 
meet  at  Bruffels  affemble  in  one  houfe,  but  each 
of  them -apart,  and  make  diftindt  laws  for  their 
refpedtive  countries. 

The  prefent  Regent  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands 
is  the  Arch-duchefs,  Mary-Elizabeth,  &c. 
daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Leopold,  who  is 
affifted  by  three  councils.  The  firft  ftiled  the 
Council  of  State,  where  war  and  peace  and  fo¬ 
reign  alliances  are  confidered  ;  and  from  them 
ambaffadors  receive  their  inftrudtions  and  dis¬ 
patches.  2.  The  Privy-Council,  the  members 
whereof  are  appointed  by  the  Sovereign  or  the 
Regent,  the  Prefident  whereof  is  keeper  of  the 
great  feal.  In  this  court  are  determined  the 
boundaries  of  provinces,  their  jurifdidlion,  &c. 

And,  3.  The  Council  of  Finances,  which  fuper- 
intends  the  publick  revenue. 

Befides  the  Regent,  or  Governor- General, 
every  province  hath  it’s  particular  Governor, 
fubjedt  to  the  Regent  -,  and  in  every  province  are 
courts  of  juftice  eftablifhed  for  the  trial  of  civil 
caufes.  The  civil  and  canon  law  are  in  force 
here,  where  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  parti¬ 
cular  laws  of  the  country  -,  and  from  the  civil 
courts  of  every  province,  there  lies  an  appeal  to 
the  grand  council  at  Mechlin,  already  mentioned. 

As  to  criminal  matters,  there  is  an  officer  called 
the  Provoft  in  every  province,  who  with  his  affo- 
ciate  hath  the  determination  of  them,  but  ac¬ 
countable  however  to  the  Grand  Provoft,  or  Chief 
Juftice,  who  refides  in  Bruffels,  the  capital  of  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands. 

The  forces  ftipulated  to  be  maintained  in  the  Forces. 
Netherlands  by  the  barrier-treaty,  made  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Dutch,  anno  1715,  I  haVe 
already  obferved  are  thirty  thoufand  men,  and 
upon  an  appearance  of  war  are  to  be  forty  thou¬ 
fand  i  of  which  his  Imperial  Majefty’s  quota  is 
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three  fifths,  and  that  of  the  Dutch  two.  I  have 
alfo  in  the  defcription  of  the  United  Provinces 
ipecified  the  barrier  towns,  in  which  the  States  are 
to  have  feparate  garrifons,  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader,  to  avoid  repetition. 

The  Walloon  troops  are  generally  good,  and 
by  the  antient  conftitution  of  this  country,  no  o- 
thers  ought  to  be  introduced  ;  but  as  the  Spa¬ 
niards  had  done  for  many  years,  fo  the  Impe¬ 
rialifts  now  introduce  what  forces  they  pleafe,  and 
chule  to  rely  on  their  German  troops  rather  than 
on  the  natives. 

Revenues.  The  revenues  of  the  Netherlands,  when  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  were  not  fufficient 
to  defray  the  charges  of  the  civil  government,  and 
maintain  their  garrifons.  (I  mean  fince  the  re¬ 
volt  of  the  feven  provinces,  and  the  decay  of  their 
commerce ;  for  in  their  flour i filing  ftate,  when 
Antwerp  was  the  centre  of  trade,  there  was  not 
a  kingdom  in  Europe  which  yielded  a  larger  re¬ 
venue  to  it’s  Princes.)  But  their  finances  having 
been  better  regulated  by  the  Imperialifts,  and  their 
trade  fomething  revived  by  the  vaft  demand  of 
late  for  their  fine  linnen  and  lace,  they  are  not 
fo  great  a  burthen  to  the  Emperor  as  they  were 
to  Spain  :  however,  it  is  ftill  a  queftion  whether 
the  publick  revenues  will  maintain  the  charges  of 
the  government,  even  in  time  of  peace.  The  or¬ 
dinary  revenues  of  the  government  are  either  thofe 
arifing  from  the  demeln  lands*  or  from  the  cuf- 
toms.  If  there  be  an  extraordinary  tax  to  be 
raifed,  it  is  demanded  of  the  States  of  the  refpec- 
tive  provinces,  with  whom  the  court  ufually  main¬ 
tains  fo  good  a  correfpondence,  as  not  to  meet 
with  frequent  denials :  but  the  fupplies  muft  be 
much  more  precarious  there  than  with  us,  becaufe 
the  confent  of  every  Angle  member  i9  requifite  to 
compleat  the  grant. 

The  Emperor,  though  he  be  not  much  richer 
by  the  acquifition  of  the  Spanifli  Netherlands,  is 
however  much  ftronger  than  he  was.  The  forces 
maintained  by  the  Imperialifts  and  the  Dutch  in 
this  country,  and  the  many  ftrong  fortrefles  they 
are  pofifefiTed  of,  will  enable  them  always  to  give 
France  a  confiderable  diverfion  6n  this  fide:  and 
the  putting  the  Emperor  and  the  Dutch  into  the 
poffeffion  of  them,  will  in  all  probability  keep  the 
French  within  due  bounds:  but  ftiould  we  foolifhly 
and  impoliticly  join  with 'France  to  wreft  this 
country  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Imperialifts,  we 
fhall  foon  be  in  the  fame  condition  we  were  on 
the  death  of  Charles  II,  King  erf  Spain  ;  and 
it  may  occafion  as  expenfive  and  bloody  a  war  to 
recover  them  as  the  laft.  But  I  hope  we  fhall 
not  ever  be  changing  hands,  and  throwing  away 
our  blood  and  treafure  for  we  know  not  what. 
This  may  indeed  be  the  wifli  and  intereft  of  the 
lbldiery  ;  but  can  never  be  to  the  general  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Britifh  nation. 

The  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Auftrian  Ne¬ 
therlands  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  the 
United  Provinces,  efpecially  in  Luxemburg.  They 
have  moft  of  them  their  palaces  in  and  about  the 
capital  city  •,  and  their  country-feats  are  fo  many 
Caftles,  walled  and  moated  round,  from  thence 
denominated  Chateau's.  The  principal  order  of 
knighthood  here  is  that  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  of 
which  there  are  fifty  Knights,  ufually  men  of  the 
firft  quality.  As  to  the  modern  hiftory  of  this 
country,  the  reader  will  find  it  blended  with  that 
of  Germany  and  the  United  Provinces.  I  proceed 
therefore  in  the  next  place  to  Baron  Pol nitz’s 
defcription  of  the  United  Provinces. 


Nobility, 

&c. 


The  liberty  fo  much  boafted  of  in  Holland,  ac-  C  H  A  P. 
cording  to  baron  Poln  i  tz,  is  no  more  than  what  1  v-  .  . 
the  good  people  of  other  countries  enjoy  •,  never- 
thelefs  I  muft  except  religion,  which  every  one  here  p0l- 
may  adapt  to  his  own  fancy.  The  liberty  there-  nitz’s 
fore  confifts  only  in  the  equality  of  conditions :  but 
for  a  boor  to  prefume  to  be  Lucy  to  a  burgher,  uTite/  C 
to  defpife  the  nobility,  to  cenfure  his  mafters  with  Provinces; 
impunity,  and  to  treat  all  Kings  as  tyrants,  feems 
to  me  to  be  a  liberty  which  favours  very  much  of 
libertinifm.  The  Germans  and  the  French,  who 
are  not  ufed  to  fuch  licentioufnefs  in  their  own 
country,  eafily  fall  into  it  here  ;  and  ’tis  really  a 
wonder  to  hear  them  in  a  coffee- houfe,  talking  of 
fovereigns,  efpecially  when  infpired  with  a  holy 
zeal,  plead  for  religion,  which,  fay  they,  is  eve¬ 
ry  where  opprefied,  except  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Calvimfts.  They  think  every  government 
tyrannical,  which  does  not  allow  entire  liberty 
of  confcience.  ’Tis  true,  that  in  this  country 
every  one  believes  as  he  pleafes :  and  here  are 
religions  of  every  kind,  which  neverthelefs  tend 
to  one  and  the  fame  centre,  viz.  the  acquiring 
of  riches,  and  the  tormenting  both  of  body  and 
foul,  to  get  an  eftate,  not  to  enjoy  it,  but  to 
have  the  pleafure  of  dying  rich.  Money,  the 
darling,  and  the  idol  of  the  whole  world,  is  fo  a- 
dored  in  this  country,  that  it  ftands  in  the  ftead  of 
birth,  wit,  and  merit.  A  man  who  has  but  a 
fmall  fhare  of  the  favours  of  fortune,  is  negle&ed 
almoft  every  where,  but  here  he  is  defpifed. 

Next  to  thofe  of  the  prevailing  religion,  the  • 
Catholicks,  among  whom  I  include  the  Janfenifts, 
are  the  moft  numerous  ;  I  have  been  told  they 
are  above  20,000.  They  have  fourteen  churches, 
ferved  by  different  orders  of  friars,  who,  as  they 
die,  the  States  have  declared,  fhall  be  fucceeded 
hereafter  by  none  but  the  fecular  priefts,  who  are 
natives  of  the  country. 

Amfterdam  is  not  a  place  for  a  man  to  live  in 
that  is  not  concerned  in  trade  ;  and  a  foreigner, 
efpecially,  knows  not  how  to  beftow  himfelf. 

He  can  find  no  where  to  go,  but  to  fome  forty 
coffee-houfe,  or  melancholy  walk.  In  the  one, 
he  is  fure  to  be  incenfed  with  tobacco,  and  ftun- 
ned  with  wretched  commentaries  upon  news  pa¬ 
pers,  or  the  price  of  pepper  and  ginger  ;  in  the 
other  he  is  as  folitary  as  a  hermit.  Their  come¬ 
dies  are  but  a  poor  relief  to  fuch  as  do  not  under- 
ftand  Dutch  ;  which,  befides,  is  a  language  that 
I  think  is  not  very  fit  for  the  ftage  any  more 
than  ours.  I  thought  the  aftors  pitiful,  and  the 
habits  trifling ;  but  the  decorations  are  fine,  and 
the  theatre  fpacious  and  magnificent.  I  cannot 
imagine  why  the  magiftrates  will  not  let  French 
comedies  be  afted  in  their  city,  where,  I  think 
they  would  do  more  good  than  harm  ;  for  they 
would  help  to  polifh  the  youth,  and  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  keep  them  from  that  temptation  to  de¬ 
bauchery,  to  which  idlenefs,  and  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  where  to  fpend  the  evenings,  naturally 
incline  them.  I  heard  M.  d’Argenson,  the  late 
keeper  of  the  feals,  fay,  Ire  had  obferved,  while 
he  was  lieutenant  of  the  police  at  Paris,  that  there 
were  more  diforders  and  debaucheries  committed 
in  that  city,  during  the  fortnight  at  Eafter,  when 
the  theatres  were  fhut  up,  than  were  commit¬ 
ted  in  four  months,  when  all  fhews  were  kept 
open.  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  be  the  fame  at 
Amfterdam,  where  there  is  a  numerous  youth, 
for  whom  the  parents  are  blindly  complaifant, 
and  ready  to  kill  the  fatted  calf;  fo  that  being 
left  to  their  own  devices,  and  having  in  general 
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but  few  maxims  of  education,  they  run  with  the 
llream  of  their  paffions  into  all  extravagancies. 
Thefe  young  fellows,  who  prefer  the  exercife  of 
driving  a  chaife  before  all  others,  fet  up  in  the 
mean  time  for  fine  gentlemen  ;  but  how  well  they 
perform  their  part,  I  leave  you  to  think. 

The  affemblies,  or  focieties,  as  they  are  here 
called,  have  nothing  that  is  engaging.  You  fee 
very  fine  faces  there,  but  not  a  tongue  moves,  at 
leaft  to  a  foreigner  ;  the  very  fight  of  whom  feems 
to  frighten  them.  Here  they  drink  tea,  or  play  a 
game  at  ombre,  or  quadrille,  and  afterwards  go 
in  quell  of  a  fupper. 

Thofe  focieties,  or  clubs,  where  there  are  no 
ladies,  are  {till  worfe.  In  thefe  they  fmoke  and 
drink  in  abundance  ;  talk  of  trade  or  politicks ; 
and  at  fuch  times,  woe  be  to  thofe  powers  that 
have  forbid  the  importation  of  Dutch  toys  into 
their  dominions.  The  only  remedy  againft  cha¬ 
grin,  is  reading,  of  which  a  man  may  have  his 
heart  full  ;  for  Amfterdam  is  not  only  the  centre 
of  the  bookfelling  trade,  but  here  are  bookfellers 
that  are  very  ready  to  lend  books  to  fuch,  who, 
like  myfelf,  cannot  be  at  the  charge  of  a  library. 
I  divide  my  time  between  reading,  the  coffee- 
houfe,  and  taking  the  air  •,  the  latter  of  which  I 
ufe  very  moderately  ;  one  being  obliged  to  go  fo 
far  for  it,  that  I  think  of  it  at  leaft  four  times  be¬ 
fore  I  fet  out.  The  canals,  fuch  as  the  Heers- 
Gratcht,  and  the  Keizers-Gratcht,  are  pleafant 
walks  in  the  town,  becaufe  they  are  planted  with 
trees ;  but  they  are  indifferently  paved.  Upon  thefe 
two  canals  live  perfons  of  the  greateft  diftindtion, 
or  rather  thofe  of  the  greateft  wealth,  in  the  city. 

One  of  the  fineft  walks  in  it  is  the  bridge, 
which  joins  the  rampart  from  one  fide  of  the  Am- 
ftel  to  the  other.  ’Tis  fix  hundred  and  fixty  feet 
in  length,  and  feventy  in  breadth  •,  and  here  one 
enjoys  an  admirable  profpedl,  which  is  the  only 
one,  perhaps,  that  can  be  compared  with  the 
view  from  Pont-Royal  at  Paris.  The  admiralty, 
with  it’s  precindl,  forms  a  little  town.  ’Tis  one 
of  the  arfenals  of  the  Dutch  navy.  Here  one  actu¬ 
ally  fees  feventy  men  of  war,  and  materials  for 
building  a  much  greater  number.  With  the  leave 
of  the  Venetians,  their  arfenal,  fo  much  boafted 
of,  is  by  no  means  comparable  with  this,  with 
regard  to  naval  {lores. 

The  admiralty  office  is  fo  near  the  India-com- 
pany’s  warehoufe,  that  I  am  tempted  to  give  you 
fome  account  of  a  houfe  which  contains  fuch  a 
treafure.  ’Tis  a  very  great  ftrudlure  of  feveral 
ftories,  diftributed  into  divers  chambers  or  rooms, 
where  there  is  a  prodigious  quantity  of  all  man¬ 
ner  of  fpices,  of  which  the  moft  common  forts  lie 
in  heaps,  as  corn  does  in  all  our  granaries.  There 
are  alfo  a  great  many  other  things  of  value  ;  and, 
in  a  word,  every  thing,  be  it  ever  fo  precious,  that 
comes  from  the  Indies.  After  I  had  walked  about 
an  hour  in  this  warehoufe,  I  was,  as  it  were,  em¬ 
balmed  with  the  odour  of  the  different  fpices, 
which  made  my  head  ach  exceedingly,  or  die  I 
fhould  have  thought  myfelf  metamorphofed  into 
a  mummy  ;  but  jelling  apart,  I  fancy,  that  were 
a  carcafs  to  be  depofited  in  this  houfe,  it  would  be 
free  from  corruption.  The  India-company  is 
properly  a  republick  within  the  republick  itfelf : 
it  arms,  difarms,  raifes  and  difbands  officers  and 
foldiers,  without  being  accountable  to  the  ftates. 
It  maintains  a  governor  in  the  Indies,  who  lives 
there  with  more  pomp  and  grandeur  than  his 
mailers  do  here. 

The  fuburbs  of  this  great  city,  in  which  it  is 
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faid  there  are  above  five  hundred  thoufand  fouls,  as  C 
many  as  are  in  Naples,  are  extremly  populous. 
There  are  above  eight  hundred  windmils  conti¬ 
nually  at  work  in  grinding  corn,  or  fawing  of 
timber.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  harbour  there 
are  feveral  villages,  of  which  Sardam  is  the  moft 
confiderable,  not  only  for  it’s  fize,  in  which  it 
furpaffes  many  towns,  but  for  the  wealth  of  it’s 
inhabitants,  who  are  called  peafants,  and  pretend 
to  be  nothing  elfe,  though  I  cannot  imagine  why ; 
for  they  trade,  and  make  a  figure  here  upon  the 
exchange,  like  the  moft  fubftantial  merchants, 
and  do  not  apply  themfelves  to  agriculture.  I  have 
been  told,  that  there  is  above  a  thoufand  windmils 
at  Sardam,  always  employed  in  fawing  of  timber; 
which  would  have  been  a  rare  field  for  Don  Quix¬ 
ote  to  have  difplayed  his  valour.  Thatneatnefs 
of  which  the  Dutch  are  fo  fond,  is  cultivated  to 
the  greateft  nicety  in  this  village  ;  and  the  Am- 
fterdamers  themfelves  cannot  but  own  and  ad¬ 
mire  it. 

The  peafants  of  Sardam  drefs  more  like  the  ci¬ 
tizens  of  Amfterdam  than  thofe  of  the  other  vil¬ 
lages  in  thofe  parts  do,  whole  apparel  is  of  a  very 
extraordinary  fafhion.  They  wear  monftrous  large 
trowfers,  wide  enough  to  make  any  body  a 
whole  fuit.  Under  this  trowfer  there  is  another 
pair  of  breeches,  and  perhaps  a  third,  or  elfe  a 
pair  of  drawers ;  and  to  the  two  pair  of  breeches 
which  are  in  fight,  they  have  folid  plate  buttons 
bigger  than  a  crown  piece.  They  alfo  wear  three 
or  four  waiftcoats,  one  over  the  other,  which 
are  fet  fo  thick  with  filver  buttons,  that  they  per¬ 
fectly  touch  one  another.  Over  all  this  clothing, 
they  have  a  dark-coloured  furtout,  or  doublet, 
which  keeps  them  extremely  tight  downwards, 
and  therefore  all  their  waiftcoats  ride  up  fo,  that 
they  feem  to  have  breafts  like  woman.  Their 
fhoes  are  fea-men  like,  or,  with  reverence  be  it 
fpoken,  fuch  as  are  now  worn  by  the  French  pe¬ 
tit  maitres.  They  have  alfo  filver  buckles,  but 
fo  large,  that  they  are  fitter  for  the  harnefs  of 
horfes  than  for  fhoes.  I  affure  you,  that  if  the 
Romans  had  been  dreffed  like  thefe  peafants,  the 
Carthaginians  would  have  taken  a  richer  booty  in 
fiver  buttons,  than  they  did  at  the  battle  of  Gan¬ 
nas,  when  they  took  that  heap  of  Roman  rings. 
The  women  alfo  wear  a  fmall  equipage  of  gold 
and  filver.  They  have  gold  ear- pendants ;  a  bod¬ 
kin  of  the  fame  which  fallens  their  caps ;  chains 
about  their  necks  in  form  of  pearl  necklaces ; 
great  rings ;  and  in  all  this  there  is  no  expence 
grudged. 

The  Sardamers  are  fo  very  much  wedded  to 
their  antient  habit,  that  a  father  once  refufed 
to  own  his  fon,  becaufe,  having  been  for  fome 
years  in  France,  he  came  to  wait  on  him  upon 
the  exchange  of  Amfterdam,  in  a  fuit  of  clothes 
bedawbed  with  gold  lace. 

I  cannot  fay  that  I  have  had  any  other  fatis- 
fadlion  in  my  tour  to  North-Holland,  than  the 
gratification  of  fight;  for  company  does  not  feem 
to  be  the  tafte  of  the  country.  I  never  ftirred 
out,  but  every  body  took  me  for  a  very  odd  kind 
of  a  man  :  yet  I  am  no  petit  maitre ,  nor  is  there 
any  thing  uncommon  in  my  make.  The  favr 
fex  in  this  out-of-the-way  country,  is  very  hand- 
fome ;  and  here  are  country  laffes,  who  have  a 
delicate  complexion,  not  inferior  to  the  fineft  la¬ 
dies.  Thefe  fylvan  beauties  are  generally  fair, 
and  have  fuch  a  languifhing  look,  that  I  guefs  they 
would  not  prove  unkind  to  any  young  faun  that 
courted  them. 


The 
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P-  The  hiftory  of  the  United  Provinces  was 
brought  down  to  the  year  1728,  in  the  former 
edition  of  Modern  History,  when  we  find 
the  Dutch  extremely  incenfed  againft  the  Em¬ 
peror,  for  fupporting  the  Oftend  company,  in 
their  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  fhewing  but 
little  inclination  to  give  up  that  branch  of  traf- 
fick.  The  Dutch,  thereupon,  gave  orders  to 
their  commanders  in  India,  to  feize  and  fink  all 
Oftend  fhips  they  met  with  in  thofe  feas  •,  and, 
unhappily,  prevailed  on  the  Englifh  company 
to  give  the  fame  barbarous  orders  to  their  cap¬ 
tains,  which  were  fhamefully  put  in  execution  ; 
and  one  fhip,  if  not  more,  belonging  to  Oftend, 
was  funk  in  the  river  Ganges,  by  fhips  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  Eaft-India  com¬ 
panies  ;  an  outrage  that  the  Emperor  will  never 
forget :  and  in  this,  our  unhappy  countrymen 
were  made  tools  to  the  Dutch  ;  for  we  could 
reap  but  little  advantage  by  excluding  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  fubjeds  of  Flanders  from  the  Eaft-Indies : 
we  had  none  of  the  fine  fpices  to  lofe ;  the 
Dutch  had  long  fince  ravifhed  thefe  from  us, 
and  the  other  branches  of  the  Eaft-India  trade  are 
fcarce  worth  the  contending  for :  and  the  cun¬ 
ning  Hollander,  at  laft,  over-reached  himfelf  in 
getting  the  Oftend  company  fupprefifed  *,  for  o- 
ther  nations  immediately  took  the  hint,  and 
imagining  there  muft  be  fomething  extremely 
valuable  in  that  trade,  to  which-  there  was  made 
•  fuch  a  violent  oppofition  by  the  maritime  pow¬ 
ers,  immediately  formed  Eaft-India  companies, 
or  enlarged  their  navigation  that  way ;  and  will 
now,  probably,  one  day  difpute  the  poffefflon 
of  the  fpice  iflands  with  the  Dutch,  which  the 
Englifh  fo  tamely  abandoned,  and,  perhaps, 
would  never  have  attempted  to  recover.  The 
Dutch,  indeed,  would  have  drawn  the  Englifh 
in  to  aftift  them,  in  excluding  other  nations 
from  the  Indian  feas  *,  but,  I  prefume,  we  are 
grown  wifer  than  to  burn  our  fingers  in  their 
quarrel  any  more  ;  we  have  made  too  many  na¬ 
tions  our  enemies  by  coming  into  their  fchemes, 
and  what  returns  they  have  made  us  for  fuch 
favours,  are  too  notorious :  we  are  frequently 
drawn  into  quarrels,  and  then  left  to  get  out 
of  them  as  we  can  ;  our  crafty  allies,  in  the 
mean  time,  running  away  with  our  trade  *,  whe¬ 
ther  they  are  at  peace  or  war  with  any  power, 
they  continue  to  trade  with  them,  and  double 
their  gains,  by  getting  their  allies  excluded  from 
it,  while  they  lay  the  burthen  of  the  war  upon 
their  good-natured  confederates. 

In  the  year  1730,  great  numbers  of  people 
were  put  to  death  in  the  United  Provinces,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  fodomitical  practices,  againft 
which  crime  the  States  publifhed  a  very  fevere 
placaert ;  wherein  they  obferve,  that  their  laws 
had  hitherto  afligned  no  particular  punifhment 
for  this  offence,  and  dired  the  judges  to  con¬ 
demn  thofe  who  were  convided  of  it  to  what 
kind  of  death  they  thought  fit :  but  the  prifo- 
ners  being  tried  privately,  and  none  admitted  to 
converfe  with  them  after  fentence,  fome  have 
fuggefted,  that  they  were  arbitrarily  put  to  death 
on  fufpicion  of  their  difaftedion  to  the  ftate,  of 
which  they  could  produce  no  clear  proof. 

A  treaty  being  concluded  at  Vienna  in  the 
year  1731,  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  wherein  the  principal  articles 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  were,  that  fix 
thoufand  Spaniards  fhould  be  admitted  into  Tuf- 
cany,  to  fecure  the  eventual  fucceftion  of  Don 
VOL.  II. 


Carlos,  and  that  the  Oftend  company  fhould  CH  A  !\ 
be  abolifhed  ;  Britain  agreed,  on  her  part,  to  • 
guarantee  the  Pragmatick  Sandion,  and  the 
States  were  pleafed  to  accede  to  this  treaty  in 
February  173 1-2.  Whereupon  the  Emperor  pro¬ 
hibited  the  Offenders,  and  all  his  fubjeds  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  carry  on  any  trade  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  to  the  great  fatisfadion  of  the  Dutch. 

This  grievance  was  no  fooner  redrafted,  but  the 
Dutch  were  afflicted  with  a  plague  of  worms, 
a  calamity  that  they  had  never  before  experien¬ 
ced  •,  thefe  infedts  eat  into  the  wooden  piles  which 
fupported  their  dikes,  and  had  not  the  frofty 
weather  come  on,  ' and  deftroyed  them,  the  banks 
that  keep  out  the  fea  would  probably  have  been 
demolifhed,  and  great  part  of  their  country  laid 
under  water  ;  and  it  feems,  the  Dutch  looked 
upon  their  deliverance  to  be  fo  extraordinary  an 
event,  that  they  kept  a  faft  and  thankfgiving  in 
one  day,  on  the  occafion,  which  are  always  blend¬ 
ed  together  here. 

The  fame  year,  the  difpute  between  the  King 
of  Pruffia  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  relation 
to  the  eftate  of  the  late  King  William  III, 
was  adjufted  *,  but,  I '  perceive,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  obliged  to  accept  fomething  lefs  than 
his  fhare  *,  the  States,  who  were  executors  of  the 
will,  having  more  complaifance  for  the  King  of 
Pruffla  than  the  Prince.  The  province  of  Zea¬ 
land  alfo  kept  him  out  of  the  poffcfiion  of  Flufh- 
ing  and  Terveer,  which  were  part  of  his  inhe¬ 
ritance  :  however,  the  court  of  England  had  fuch 
an. opinion  of  this  Prince,  thus  ftripped  of  great 
part  of  his  poffefflons,  that  a  marriage-con trad 
was  figned  between  him  and  the  Princefs  Royal, 
in  the  year  1733  ;  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  March 
1 733-4,  the  marriage  was  lolemnized  at  St 
James’s  with  great  fplendor. 

When  the  King  notified  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  the  Prince  to  the  States  General, 
they  returned  him  abundance  of  compliments 
on  the  occafion  ;  but  gave  him  to  underhand, 
that  they  fliculd  endeavour  to  preferve  their 
conftitution  ;  and  he  muft  not  exped  they 
would  alter  it  again  in  favour  of  a  ftadtholder, 
though  they  could  not  but  difcern,  that  this  was 
his  Majefty’s  principal  view  in  this  match  ■,  and, 
indeed,  they  feem  in  all  their  condud  to  deprefs 
the  Prince  of  Orange  as  much  as  they  can,  left; 
he  ftiould  one  day  grow  fo  popular,  that  the 
province  of  Holland,  as  well  as  the  reft,  fhould 
be  compelled  by  the  people  to  appoint  him  their 
ftadtholder,  which  was  the  very  cafe  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III,  late  King  of  England. 

And  when  his  prefent  Majefty,  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  reprefented  to  the  States  the  hard- 
fhip  and  injuftice  of  keeping  the  Prince,  his 
fon-in-law,  -out  of  poffeffion  of  the  lordfiiips 
which  belong  to  him  in  the  ifiand  of  Zea¬ 
land,  they  would  not  intermeddle  in  it,  but 
contented  themfelves  with  letting  his  Majefty 
know,  that  Zealand  wa3  an  independent  pro¬ 
vince,  and  might  do  as  they  faw  fit ;  which  his 
Majefty  very  well  knew  before  :  though  he  was 
fatisfied,  at  the  fame  time,  if  the  States  Gene¬ 
ral  would  interpofe,  the  province  of  Zealand 
would  have  been  influenced  by  them  :  they  were 
afraid,  if  the  Prince  was  reftored  to  the  lord- 
fhips  of  Terveer  and  Fluff) ing,  he  would  have 
fuch  an  intereft  in  Zealand,  that  he  might  in¬ 
duce  that  province  to  eled  him  their  ftadthol¬ 
der  ;  and,  as  this  is  the  moft  powerful  pro¬ 
vince  next  to  Holland  itfelf,  this  would  be  a 
12  I  great 
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great  ftep  towards  his  being  appointed  Stadt- 
holder-general  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  unlefs  the 
Prince  meets  with  fome  fuch  favourable  junc¬ 
ture,  as  happened  when  William  III,  was 
made  ftadtholder  of  Holland,  he  will  fcarce 
ever  arrive  at  that  dignity,  but  mull  expert  to 
be  treated  by  them,  in  the  mean  time,  as  a 
Prince  they  are  jealous  may  one  day  be  their 
rival  in  power. 

The  next  thing  that  deferves  our  notice  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  United  Provinces,  is  their 
condurt  on  the  King  of  Poland’s  death,  when 
they  faw  France  in  a  confederacy  with  Spain 
and  Sardinia,  againft  the  Emperor  :  then  did 
thefe  honed  gentlemen  fign  an  art  of  neutrality 
for  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  without  confulting 
either  the  Emperor  or  Great  Britain,  which 
gave  France  and  her  allies  fuch  a  luperiority 
on  the  Rhine,  and  in  Italy,  as  perfectly  ruined 
the  Emperor’s  affairs  •,  elpecially  as  their  entring 
into  this  neutrality,  and  refilling  to  fend  the 
Emperor  thofe  troops  they  were  obliged  by 
treaty  to  furnifti  him  with,  probably  induced 
Great  Britain  to  obferve  much  the  fame  con¬ 
durt.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  if  the  Em¬ 
peror,  thus  left  alone,  to  oppofe  fo  powerful  a 
confederacy,  was  in  a  manner  driven  out  of 
Italy,  and  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  ;  which 
when  Great  Britain  faw  too  late,  fhe  augmented 
her  forces  by  fea  and  land,  and  invited  the 
Dutch  to  do  the  fame,  to  retrieve  the  falfe  ftep 
they  had  made,  and  give  a  check  to  the  con- 
quefts  of  the  confederates ;  but  we  find,  the 
Dutch  refufed  to  put  themfelves  to  the  leaft  ex¬ 
pence  in  arming  themfelves  ;  they  left  Great 
Britain  the  honour  of  difobliging  both  parties, 
that  they  might  make  the  better  terms,  I  pre¬ 
fume,  with  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Naples, 
in  point  of  trade :  but  here  again,  pofiibly,  this 
crafty  ftate  have  over-reached  themfelves-,  for 
both  the  French  and  the  Emperor  have  been 
fo  much  difobliged  by  their  High  Mightineffes, 
in  feveral  inftances,  that  they  will  probably  unite 
to  exprefs  their  refentment  againft  a  ftate,  that 
has  had  fo  little  regard  to  both,  and  played  fuch 
a  double  game  :  for  by  an  article  from  Antwerp, 
we  learn,  that  the  Emperor  has  declared,  he 
intends  to  make  his  fubjerts,  of  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands,  ample  fatisfartion  for  their  lofs  in  the 
abolition  of  the  Oftend  company,  by  a  new  tariff: 
and  the  French  feem  determined,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  put  the  Hollanders  under  very  great  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  point  of  trade  -,  having,  in  a  manner, 
prohibited  the  importation  of  their  merchandize 
in  France  :  but  what  will  affect  them  moft  fenfibly, 
is  a  projert,  faid  to  be  formed  between  the  Emperor 
and  France,  for  weakening  their  barrier,  and 
laying  them  open  to  the  attacks  of  their  enemies. 

Great  Britain  entering  into  a  war  with  Spain, 
and  it  being  experted  that  the  French  would  join 
the  Spaniard,  the  honourable  Horatio  Wal¬ 
pole,  was  fent  over  to  Holland  in  the  year 
1739,  to  difcover  what  afliftance  the  Dutch  were 
inclined  to  give  the  Englifh,  in  cafe  of  a  rup¬ 
ture  with  France  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  thing  more  than  compliments  paffed  between 
the  Ambaffador  and  that  cautious  State.  On 
the  contrary,  they  concluded  a  new  treaty  of 
commerce  with  France,  in  which  they  were  pretty 
much  favoured  by  the  French  court,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  entering  into  too  ftrirt  an  alliance 
with  Great  Britain.  In  the  mean  time  their  con¬ 
durt  in  relation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  gave 
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fome  uneafinefs  to  the  Britifh  Court,  for  they  ftill  CHAP, 
refufed  to  reftore  that  Prince  to  his  rights  in 
Zealand  jealous*  that  he  might  one  day  afpire 
to  fucceed  his  anceftors,  in  the  office  of  Stadt- 
holder  ;  whereupon  his  Highnefs  declared,  that 
he  would  be  content  with  receiving  the  revenues 
of  his  lordfhips  in  the  province  of  Zealand,  and 
wave  his  right  to  appoint  magiftrates,  and 
elert  deputies  to  reprefent  that  Province  in 
the  States  General ;  but  this  reafonable  propofition 
being  rejerted,  he  ordered  his  minifter  Mr  Bur- 
mann,  to  break  off  the  conferences,  and  to 
declare,  that  he  would  no  more  make  them  any 
propofitions  on  his  part,  or  hearken  to  any  on 
theirs,  but  fhould  endeavour  to  preferve  his  right 
to  his  marquifates  of  Terveer,  Fluffing,  &c.  in 
it’s  full  extent,  in  order  to  recover  the  fame 
when  time  and  opportunity  fhould  ferve.  And  The  King 
the  King  of  Pruffia  being  guarantee  of  the  Prince  0^pruffia 
of  Orange’s  fucceffion  to  the  faid  Marquifates,  and 
having  fome  pretenfions  to  them  himlelf,  in  cafe  Orange’* 
the  Prince  fhould  die  without  iffue  ;  demanded  caufe. 
of  the  States,  that  they  fhould  be  reftored  to 
the  Prince,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
have  hitherto  had  any  regard  to  the  reprefen- 
tations  of  the  one,  or  the  other. 

The  King  of  Denmark  having  prohibited  all  The 
people,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  (except  the  Hutch  en- 
Danifh  Greenland  company)  to  fifh  upon  the 
coaft  of  Weft  Greenland,  or  Iceland,  or  within  fif-  oanes 
teen  leagues  of  thofe  coafts.  The  Dutch,  not-  fiflieries, 
withftanding,  continued  to  fifh  there  as  former¬ 
ly  whereupon  the  Danes  feized  feveral  Dutch 
fhips,  but  were  obliged  to  releafe  them  again, 
on  the  States  threatening  to  make  reprifals 5  for 
whatever  right  any  nation  may  pretend  to  the 
fiflieries  on  their  coafts,  or  to  a  monopoly  in  the 
trade  of  any  diftant  country,  if  their  neigh¬ 
bours  happen  to  have  a  fuperior  force  at  fea,  they 
make  no  fcruple  of  invading  fuch  rights  ;  in¬ 
filling,  that  the  fea  is  free  for  all  men,  and  that  all 
nations  are  at  liberty  to  trade  with  what  people 
they  pleafe,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
they  trade  to  defire  it. 

But  furely,  the  Dutch  with  a  very  ill  grace, 
infill  that  the  fea  is  open  to  all  men,  and  that 
it  is  lawful  to  vifit  any  country  where  the  natives 
confent  to  traffick  with  foreigners  -,  when  the 
Hollanders  themfelves  have  monopolized  the  traf¬ 
fick  of  all  thofe  countries  in  the  Eaft,  where  the 
fine  fpices  grow,  and  will  not  fuffer  any  people 
to  traffick  with  the  natives  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

But  however  the  Dutch  thought  fit  to  infult  1740. 
the  Danes,  and  filh  upon  their  coafts  in  Green-  TheSpa- 
land  and  Iceland,  notwithftanding  the  prohibi-  Dutch*^* 
tation  abovementioned,  they  feemed  determined  fhjpS, 
to  obferve  an  exart  neutrality,  in  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain  :  The  taking  of  their 
fhips  in  Europe,  or  America,  by  the  Spaniards, 
could  not  move  them  to  exprefs  their  refentment, 
any  otherwife  than  by  memoijals  and  reprefenta- 
tions  to  the  court  of  Spain,  in  order  to  obtain  re- 
drefs,  though  they  had  not  always  juftice  done 
them.  They  apprehended,  pofiibly,  that  if  they 
gave  Spain  any  provocation,  they  fhould  draw 
the  refentment  of  the  French  upon  them,  and  en¬ 
danger  their  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  thofe 
two  powers,  which  of  all  things  in  the  world 
they  dreaded  moft,  as  it  would  obftrurt  that  pro¬ 
fitable  traffick  they  carry  on,  while  their  neigh¬ 
bours  are  engaged  in  war,  and  might  bring  up¬ 
on  them  an  expence,  of  which  they  could  fee  no 
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end,  if  they  engaged  as  principals  in  the  quar¬ 
rel.  However,  to  render  their  State  confiderable, 
and  give  weight  to  their  negotiations,  they  thought 
fit  to  augment  their  land  forces,  and  fit  otita  lqua- 
dron  of  men  of  war. 

There  was  fuch  an  extraordinary  fog  in  Holland 
on  the  2 2d  of  November  this  year,  that  it  grew 
dark  before  fun-fet,  and  above  fifty  people  loft 
their  way,  and  fell  into  the  canals :  but  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  their  Modern  Hiftory. 

The  Dutch  being  under  fome  apprehenfion  of 
an  invafion  by  the  King  of  Pruffia,  who  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  incited  by  France,  to  alarm 
the  States  on  that  fide,  and  threaten  their  terri¬ 
tories  in  cafe  they  entered  into  a  confederacy 
with  Great  Britain.  They  thought  fit  to  make 
a  fecond  augmentation  of  their  forces  :  the  firft 
pretence  the  King  of  Pruffia  made  for  invading 
the  territories  of  Holland,  was  their  erecting  a 
fluice  in  Guelderland,  which  he  apprehended 
would  occafion  fome  damage  to  his  fubjedts  in 
that  province  ;  he  afterwards  caufed  a  memorial  to 
be  prefented  to  the  States,  laying  claim  to  the 
cities  of  Nimeguen  and  Zutphen,  but  he  was 
pleafed  to  wave  his  pretenfions  for  the  prefent, 
being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary. 

The  French  Ambafiador  at  the  Hague,  the 
Marquis  of  Fenelon,  prefented  a  memorial  to 
the  States  General  about  the  fame  time,  com¬ 
plaining,  that  in  their  News  Papers  was  contained 
an  abftradt  of  a  pretended  treaty  between  the 
French  King,  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  by  which 
feveral  places  in  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands, 
were  to  be  yielded  to  France,  in  cafe  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria  was  advanced  to  the  Imperial  Throne, 
and  the  arms  of  the  French  met  with  fuccefs  •, 
he  allured  their  High  Mightineffes,  that  the  pre¬ 
tended  treaty  was  a  mere  forgery,  and  defired 
they  would  fupprefs  the  paper  which  contained 
the  calumny. 

The  States  anfwered,  that  it  was  publiffied 
entirely  without  their  knowledge,  and  they  really 
looked  upon  the  pretended  treaty  as  a  forgery. 

About  the  fame  time,  the  Dutch  publifhed  the 
following  account  of  a  confpiracy,  and  infur- 
redtion  of  the  Chinefe,  againft  their  colony  at 
Batavia,  in  the  ifland  of  Java  •,  faid  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  from  one  of  their  officers  refiding  at  Ba¬ 
tavia,  which  was  of  the  following  tenor  (viz). 

I  cannot  but  impart  to  you,  the  difmal  mif- 
fortune  we  have  lately  met  with,  (viz)  a  con¬ 
fpiracy  among  the  Chinefe  dwelling  in  and  about 
this  city  (who  were  upwards  of  90,000)  to  maf- 
facre  every  one  of  us  Europeans,  and  make 
themfelves  matters  of  the  ifland  of  Java. 

Having  with  this  intent,  in  bodies  of  5  or 
6000  men,  for  fome  time  infefted  the  Highlands, 
and  committed  great  malfacres,  rapines,  and  de- 
veftations,  by  fire,  fword,  &c.  the  caufe  of  which 
we  were  not  able  to  learn,  the  Javans,  and  thofe 
they  had  forced  to  alfift  them,  were  fometimes 
taken  thirty  or  forty  together,  and  four  or  five 
hundred  of  them  examined  at  once  ;  whereupon 
two  hundred,  who  could  give  no  account  how 
they  fubfifted,  were  fent  to  the  ifland  of  Ceylon, 
and  the  reft  that  could  get  their  bread  difcharged  : 
but  this  falutary  precaution  did  not  avail,  the 
riots  increafed  every  day  in  the  Highlands,  till 
at  laft  the  government  judged  it  expedient  to  fend 
a  detachment  thither,  for  which  purpofe  Meff. 
Van  Imhoff  and  Van  Aarden,  were  fent 
out  with  eight  hundred  men,  who  having  been 


fome  days  in  the  Highlands  gave  them  battle,  C  H  a  P, 
routed  and  difperfed  them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Chinefe  dwelling  in 
and  about  Batavia,  had  made  all  manner  of  pre¬ 
parations,  providing  themlelvcs  with  a  fufficient 
number  of  wooden  cannons,  and  other  warlike 
ftores,  and  digging  of  mines  under  ground  which 
they  charged  with  powder ;  the  treachery  being 
now  upon  the  point  of  execution,  it  pleafed 
God  to  difcover  the  whole  affair  to  us,  and  that 
too  by  five  Chinefe,  who  of  their  own  accord 
came  and  acquainted  the  government  with  the 
fcene  of  blood  which  their  countrymen  were  pre¬ 
paring  whereupon  all  our  guards  and  pofts  were 
doubled,  and  all  the  clerks,  and  even  firft  and 
fecond  fupercargoes  without  exception,  were 
obliged  to  mount  guard  completely  armed  in  the 
caftle,  though  the  government  did  not  apprehend 
the  danger  to  be  fo  great  as  it  afterwards  proved. 

Matters  remaining  in  this  fituation  for  two  days, 
we  had  intelligence,  on  Saturday  the  8th  of 
Oiftober,  that  one  of  our  advanced  pofts  near 
the  ifland  Onruft,  called  Quale,  had  been  fur- 
prized  by  the  Chinefe,  all  the  Europeans  mur¬ 
dered,  and  every  thing  deftroyed  by  fire  •,  v/ here¬ 
upon  the  government  met,  and  ordered  that  no 
Chinefe  fhould  open  his  door,  appear  in  the  ftreets, 
nor  burn  a  light  in  the  night-time,  and  that  the 
contraveners  fhould  immediately  be  fhot  to  death  ; 
ftrong  guards  were  alfo  prefently  potted  in  all 
the  ftreets  and  bye-places. 

Whilft  the  government  was  yet  aflembled,  in 
the  evening  about  feven  o’  clock,  the  Chinefe  fet 
fire  to  the  fuburbs,  near  the  gate  of  Utrecht, 
expecting  we  fhould  come  with  all  hands  to  ex- 
tinguifh  it,  in  which  cafe,  thofe  within  would  have 
fallied  from  their  habitations,  and  have  made  an 
end  of  us  all  together  •,  but  they  were  miftaken, 
the  gates  being  kept  clofe  and  well  guarded. 

Towards  eight,  the  members  of  the  government 
took,  two  by  two,  the  guard  of  the  gates  upon 
themfelves,  in  order  to  execute  in  perfon,  what 
commands  and  orders  might  be  given. 

At  nine  o’  clock,  the  Chinefe  to  the  number  of 
forty  or  fifty  thoufand,  advanced  with  a  terrible 
noife  of  drums,  trumpets,  baffoons,  and  hideous 
fhouts,  in  order  to  give  their  comrades  in  the 
city,  a  fignal  for  the  attack  •,  but  thofe  within 
feeing  our  good  regulation  and  order,  and  that 
they  were  deprived  of  every  opportunity  to  join 
their  brethren  kept  the  mfelves  very  quiet, 
being  feized  with  fear,  and  indeed  had  they 
ventured  upon  the  matter,  in  combination  with  the 
reft,  we  had  all  been  deftroyed,  being  little  more 
than  three  thoufand  fighting  men. 

Mean  while  the  Chinefe  that  were  about  the 
city,  continued  their  havoclc  with  fire  and  fword, 
they  furprized  a  guard  of  fifteen  blacks  without  the 
gate  of  Utrecht,  and  likewife  another  without  the 
Dies  gate,  all  whom  they  murdered  and  deftroyed  : 
they  alfo  fell  upon  a  guard  of  fixty  men  near  the 
new  gate,  but  thefe  defended  themfelves  fo  gal¬ 
lantly,  that  many  Chinefe  were  killed,  and.  the 
gate  remained  in  our  hands,  it  being  within 
reach  of  our  cannon,  which  plied  them  with  good 
fuccefs  all  that  night ;  moreover  we  made  a  filly 
with  160  men,  both  horfe  and  foot  to  relieve 
this  poft,  and  other  Chriftians  inhabiting  the  out- 
parts  ;  we  could  not  make  a  ftronger  (ally,  hav¬ 
ing  our  fworn  enemies  both  within  and  without. 

Thus  we  fpent  the  night  with  great  courage, 
though  not  without  danger,  finding  ourfelves  in 
the  mid  ft  of  our  foes. 

In 
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CHAP.  in  the  morning  the  Chinefe  quitted  the  fuburbs; 

whereupon  the  government  met,  and  an  order 
tj— was  j^puecj  t0  j.jj]  a]j  the  Chinefe  except  the  wo¬ 
men  and  children,  there  being  no  other  remedy 
to  fecure  us  within,  and  to  defend  ourfelves  againft 
the  multitude  of  enemies  without.  Accordingly 
the  doors  and  houfes  of  the  Chinefe  were  forced 
open  with  axes  and  engines,  and  all  the  men  hauled 
out  and  maffacred,  their  wives  and  children  were 
all  conveyed  to  the  Chinefe  hofpital,  mean  time 
the  ftreets,  rivulets,  and  moats,  were  foon  filled 
with  dead  bodies,  and  in  fome  places  one  might 
have  been  over  the  ankles  in  blood,  fo  great  was 
the  daughter.  In  the  interim,  fome  large 
guns  were  planted  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
Roemolake,  to  play  upon  the  Chinefe  captain’s 
houfe,  where  there  were  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
Chinefe  :  When  we  had  (formed  it,  about  thirty 
women  came  from  thence,  on  our  promifing  to  do 
them  no  hurt,  the  Chinefe  captain  being  amongft 
them,  and  hoping  to  efcape  in  womens  apparel, 
but  being  too  well  known,  he  was  apprehended 
and  fent  to  the  caftle. 

In  the  afternoon  MefT.  Van  Imhoff  and 
Van  Aarden,  returned  with  their  men  from 
the  Highlands  into  the  city.  At  the  fame  time 
(being  Sunday  at  two  in  the  afternoon)  the  whole 
city  was  in  flames,  for  the  Chinefe,  being  in 
the  utmoft  terror,  fet  fire  to  their  houfes  and 
perifhed  in  the  flames,  and  thofe  that  came  out 
of  their  doors  were  (lain  by  our  people. 

This  conflagration  caufed  inexpreflible  confu- 
fion,  efpecially  amongft  the  women,  who  fled  in 
crouds  to  the  caftle,  that  part  of  the  city  where 
the  Chinefe  dwelt,  being  by  this  time  almoft  re¬ 
duced  to  afhes-,  and  there  being  upwards  of  fix  hun¬ 
dred  Chinefe  men  confined  in  prifons,  they  were 
all  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  During  this  confufion,  the  money  and 
goods  of  the  Chinefe  were  plundered,  and  many 
greatly  enriched  by  thefe  roberies  and  murders, 
fome  of  the  feamen  got  nine  or  ten  thoufand  rix- 
dollars  (crowns)  each  man. 

The  Chinefe  that  elcaped  the  (laughter  fled 
to  the  mountains,  where  they  deftroyed  every 
thing  with  fire  and  fword,  but  were  many  of 
them  killed  by  our  people  ;  in  all  this  havock 
(fays  the  writer)  we  have  not  loft  much  above 
an  hundred  men.  At  prefent,  there  is  a  gene¬ 
ral  pardon  publifhed  for  fuch  Chinefe  as  will 
iubmit  within  a  month,  which  feveral  hundreds 
have  already  done  •,  however,  this  pardon  does 
not  extend  to  their  two  chiefs,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  reward  is  promifed  of  1000  dollars,  to 
thofe  that  bring  them  dead,  and  5000  for  tak¬ 
ing  them  alive  ;  for  the  inferior  fort,  200  dead, 
and  500  alive  :  this  pardon  expires  the  22d  of 
this  month  of  November,  fo  that  all  thofe  that 
do  not  furrender  by  that  time,  are  to  be  out¬ 
lawed. 

By  fubfequent  accounts,  the  Dutch  pretended 
they  had  learnt,  that  the  chief  of  this  confpi- 
racy  was  a  baftard  fon  of  the  late  Emperor  of 
China,  who  had  been  forced  to  fly  that  country 
feveral  feveral  years  before,  for  attempting  to 
ftir  up  a  rebellion,  but  that  he  pretended  to  be 
the  lineal  defcendant  and  heir  of  the  antient 
Imperial  family  of  China,  before  it  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Tartars,  by  which  pretence  he 
engaged  the  Chinefe  of  Java  to  unite  under  him, 
and  was  dill  in  the  mountains,  at  the  head 
of  a  great  number  of  men. 

It  was  added,  that  the  Chinefe  quarter  in  Ba¬ 


tavia,  continued  burning  feveral  days,  and  many  C  H  A  P. 
of  the  milerable  inhabitants  were  found  alive  among  * 
the  ruins,  but  put  to  death  without  mercy 
by  the  Dutch,  as  were  all  thofe  in  the  pri¬ 
fons,  and  holpitals  *,  and  that  the  riches  that  na¬ 
tion  was  found  poffeifed  of,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
prefled,  many  chefts  filled  with  gold,  filver,  and 
other  treafures,  having  been  dug  up,  and  all  forts 
of  merchandize  found  in  caves  and  pits,  dug 
on  purpofe  to  conceal  them. 

We  have  fince  received  a  more  circumftan-  Another 
tial  account  of  the  (laughter  of  the  Chinefe  at 
Batavia,  which  fets  that  action  in  a  very  diffe-  facre. 
rent  light,  (viz.) 

The  Chinefe  in  Java  are  a  colony  which 
tranfported  themfelves  thither,  rather  than  fub- 
mit  to  the  Tartars,  who  conquered  China  about 
an  hundred  years  ago,  and  required  the  natives 
to  cut  off  their  hair,  and  alter  their  habits  to 
the  Tartar  mode. 

The  Chinefe  have  multiplied  prodigioufly 
fince  their  arrival  in  Java,  they  were  computed 
to  amount  to  one  hundred  thoufand  at  leaft,  at 
the  time  of  the  late  maffacre ;  on  whom  the 
Dutch  (who  were  matters  of  that  part  of  Java 
where  the  Chinefe  refided )  levied  a  poll-tax  an¬ 
nually,  in  confideration  of  their  wearing  their  hair, 
which  the  Tartars  would  not  fuffer  them  to  do 
in  China,  and  which  was  one  principal  reafon  of 
their  removing  from  thence,  and  chufing  to  re¬ 
main  in  exile. 

The  Dutch  alfo,  by  other  taxes  and  impofi- 
tions  on  the  Chinefe,  added  very  confiderably 
to  the  revenues  of  their  government  at  Batavia, 
for  this  colony  dill  carried  on  a  great  trade 
with  their  mother  country,  as  well  as  with  the 
continent  of  India  and  the  Oriental  iflands,  and 
were  become  '  immenfely  rich,  which  the  Dutch 
government  of  Batavia  beheld  with  avaritious 
eyes,  and  at  length  found,  or  rather  made,  a 
pretence  for  murdering  thefe  unhappy  people* 
and  feizing  their  treafure  *,  whether  the  Chinefe 
were  provoked  by  the  oppreffion  of  the  Dutch* 
to  murmur  and  endeavour  to  get  their  grievances 
redreffed,  or  whether  the  plot  was  a  mere  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  does  not  appear :  that  the  ge¬ 
neral  or  governor  of  Batavia  fent  for  Baron 
Imhoff  who  commanded  the  foldiers  of  that 
garrifon,  and  acquainted  him,  the  Chinefe  were 
confpiring  againft  the  government,  and  that  their 
numbers  were  fo  formidable,  that  it  was  not 
practicable  to  proceed  againft  them  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  courts  of  juftice,  but  a  general  maffacre  was 
become  abfolutely  neceffary,  to  prevent  the  total 
deftruction  of  Batavia,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch 
Empire  in  Afia,  and  confequently,  of  that  inva¬ 
luable  commerce  they  carried  on  in  this  part  of  the 
world  ;  and  thereupon,  commanded  the  Baron  to 
fee  his  orders  executed,  and  totally  extirpate  that 
dangerous  colony  of  the  Chinefe. 

The  Baron,  however, before  he  would  enter  on  this 
bloody  fcene,  defired  to  fee  the  information  and 
evidence  of  the  confpiracy  on  which  the  gover¬ 
nor  proceeded,  but  was  told,  there  was  no  room 
to  doubt  of  it,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
obey  his  orders;  whereupon  the  Baron  reprefented, 
that  tho’  fome  of  the  Chinefe  might  be  in  a  plot, 
it  could  not  be  imagined  the  whole  nation  was 
concerned,  and  it  would  be  barbarous  to  put  the 
innocent  to  death  with  the  guilty  *,  and  the  gover¬ 
nor  (fill  refufing  to  communicate  the  proofs  of  the 
confpiracy  to  him,  the  Baron  abfolutely  refufed 
to  obey  his  orders,  and  retired  ;  whereupon  the 
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P-  governor  afiembled  the  council,  and  made  fuch 
a  representation  of  the  Baron’s  difobedience,  that 
they  concurred  with  him  in  an  order,  to  apprehend 
Baron  Imhoff,  and  fend  him  prifoner  to  Europe  : 
after  which  the  drums  were  ordered  to  beat  to 
arms,  and  proclamation  made  through  the  Chinefe 
quarter,  that  none  of  that  nation  Should  ftir  out  of 
their  houfes,  which  the  Chinefe  obeyed. 

The  next  day,  the  drums  were  ordered  to  beat 
again,  and  the  Chinefe  commanded  to  deliver  up 
their  arms,  which  they  fubmitted  to ;  and  the 
night  following,  the  Dutch  garrifon  was  ordered 
to  maflacre  all  the  Chinefe  in  the  place  ;  which 
was  no  fooner  began,  than  it  occafioned  the  molt 
dreadful  Shrieks  and  out-cries :  and  whether  the 
foldiery  tortured  the  Chinefe,  and  put  them  to 
cruel  deaths,  to  make  them  difcover  their  trea- 
fure  ;  or  from  what  other  motive  it  proceeded, 
the  Chinefe  fo  dreaded  the  cruel  butchery  of  the 
Dutch,  that  many  of  them  Strangled  themfelves, 
or  cut  their  own  and  their  childrens  throats,  fired 
their  own  houfes  and  perifhed  in  the  flames ;  and 
either  by  their  own,  or  the  hands  of  their  enemies, 
twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  of  the  Chinefe  men, 
women,  and  children,  loft  their  lives  in  one 
night. 

The  Chinefe  in  other  parts  of  the  illand,  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  diftrefs  of  their  brethren  at  Batavia,  af- 
fembled  and  advanced  to  the  gates  of  the  town, 
to  the  number  of  five  thoufand  ;  but  either  they 
came  too  late,  or  found  it  impracticable  to  get  in¬ 
to  the  place  •,  however,  this  was  deemed  a  mani¬ 
fest  evidence  of  a  plot  of  the  Chinefe  againSl  the 
government,  though  if  the  Strength  of  the  forti¬ 
fications,  the  numerous  garrifon  of  Europeans 
and  Afiaticks,  the  Ships  of  war  always  in  the  har¬ 
bour,  and  the  defencelefs  condition  of  the  Chinefe, 
are  confidered,  it  mutt  appear  impoffible  for  them 
to  have  made  themfelves  maSters  of  Batavia. 
They  had  neither  cannon,  mortars,  or  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  enable  them  to  reduce  a  fortrefs  of  that 
Strength  :  but  however  that  was,  the  Dutch  go¬ 
vernor  was  fo  well  fatisfied  that  he  Should  be  able 
to  juStify  his  conduit  to  his  maSters,  that  he  de¬ 
termined  to  return  to  Europe,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  government  •,  and  accordingly  collected  moSl 
of  the  treafure  he  had  acquired,  by  the  plunder  of 
the  Chinefe,  or  otherwife,  and  fent  it  on  board 
fome  Dutch  Ships  to  Holland,  where  it  was  all 
call  away  on  his  native  Shore,  in  fight  of  his 
countrymen. 

Soon  after  the  governor  had  fent  away  his  trea¬ 
fure  from  Batavia  to  Holland,  he  embarked  for 
Europe  himfelf,  and  arrived  at  the  Dutch  Settle¬ 
ment,  at  the  Cape  of  Good-hope,  in  Africa ; 
where  the  governor  of  that  fortrefs  refigned  the 
command  to  him,  as  is  ufual  in  all  the  Dutch 
garrifons  in  Afia,  and  Africk,  when  the  General 
of  Batavia  arrives,  who  is  vetted  with  fovereign 
power,  wherever  he  refides  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  the  commissions  of  all  other  governors 
and  generals  being  fufpended.  In  the  mean  time, 
advice  of  this  horrid  inaSTacre  arriving  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  feeming  to  be  detefted  and  feverely  re¬ 
flected  on  by  every  other  nation  •,  the  Dutch,  in 
order  to  remove  the  odium  of  it  from  themfelves 
as  a  nation,  imputed  it  to  the  barbarous  difpofition 
of  that  particular  man,  who  was  then  General  of 
Batavia;  and  fent  an  order  to  the  governor  of  the 
Cape  of  Good-hope,  to  apprehend  him  if  he  came 
home  that  way,  and  fend  him  back  prifoner  to 
Batavia,  to  be  tried  for  the  fact. 

This  order  coming  to  the  Cape,  at  the  time 
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the  General  of  Batavia  was  there,  and  while  he  C-H  A  P. 
had  the  command  of  the  place,  was  delivered  into  1V- 
his  own  hand,  and  had  he  opened  it  himfelf} 
might  have  been  fuppreifed,  but  his  evil  genius 
feems  to  have  had  the  afcendant  at  this  time,  he 
did  not  care  to  be  disturbed  as  he  lay  indolently 
lolling  on  his  couch,  but  put  the  packet,  and  with 
it  the  fentence  of  his  own  death,  into  the  hands  of 
the  governor  of  the  Cape,  defiring  him  to  with¬ 
draw  and  perufe  the  contents:  who  finding  an  or¬ 
der  in  it  to  make  the  General  prifoner;  fent  im? 
mediately  for  a  guard,  and  took  him  into  cuftody: 
it  is  eafy  to  imagine  the  confirmation  the  wretch 
was  in,  on  this  turn  of  fortune  ;  before  this,  and 
before  he  received  advice  of  the  lofs  of  his  treafure 
on  the  coaft  of  Holland,  he  was  confident  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  bribe  his  judges  in  Europe  to 
acquit  him ;  efpecially  as  he  was  able  to  have 
made  fo  fpecious  a  defence,  and  fhew  he  had  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  council  of  Batavia; 
in  perpetrating  the  horrid  fad! ;  and  could  prove, 
there  was  an  infurredtion  of  the  Chinefe,  in  the 
open  country,  at  the  very  time  of  the  maflacre  : 
but  now  all  his  confidence  in  his  immenfe  riches, 
and  in  the  tricks  and  evafions  he  had  prepared  to 
amufe  the  world,  forfook  him ;  he  was  fent  back 
bound  to  Batavia,  where  that  very  Bifon  Imhoff; 
he  had  fent  prifoner  to  Europe,  for  refufing  to  ex¬ 
ecute  his  bloody  commands,  was  conftituted 
Genera],  and  ordered  to  fee  juftice  done  upon  his 
predeceffor. 

But  to  return  to  Europe ;  we  find  the  States  of  The  States 
the  United  Provinces  much  divided,  when  a  third  divided  on 
augmentation  of  their  troops  was  moved,  thofe  f'^ro^ 
who  were  again!!  the  motion,  reprefented  that  by  [hird  SUg- 
this  augmentation,  their  national  troops  would  mentation 
amount  to  fourfcore  thoufand  men,  a  number  fo  oftheir 
greatly  fuperior  to  what  it  was  the  intereft’of  the  tl00Ps- 
Republick  to  maintain,  that  they  believed  no 
good  patriot  could  be  infenfible  of  the  danger  a- 
rifing  from  it ;  for  how  could  they  be  fure  after 
confirming  to  fuch  a  motion,  it  would  be  in  their 
power  to  make  a  reduction,  without  rifquing  a 
change  in  the  form  of  their  government. 

Indeed  were  the  augmentation  the  effedt  of  im¬ 
mediate  danger,  or  neceffity,  there  would  be  no 
room  left  for  difpute;  the  common  fafety  would 
then  unite  all  fuffrages  in  it’s  favour.  But  it 
was  plain  the  Republick  had  no  enemies,  but 
fuch  imaginary  ones  as  were  raifed  to  terrify  the 
populace  into  this  meafure.  To  do  this,  the  moft 
chimerical  apprehenfions  were  raifed  ;  fometimes 
the  Queen  of  Elungary  was  faid  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  King  of  Pruffia,  to  induce  them  to  arm  in 
fupport  of  that  alliance  ;  when  this  failed,  that 
King  was  reprefented  as  a  dangerous  enemy,  who 
being  fecretly  inftigated  by  France,  was  meditat¬ 
ing  projedfs  prejudicial  to  her  repofe,  though  at 
the  fame  time  it  was  apparent  to  the  world,  that 
his  Pruflian  Majefty  had  not  in  all  his  territories, 
from  Minden  to  the  Maefe,  above  five  battalions, 
the  garrifons  of  Wefel  and  Gelders  included  ; 
and  of  thefe,  during  the  prefent  alarm,  he  had 
withdrawn  two  regiments :  with  refpedt  to  France, 
they  were  fo  far  from  having  any  caufe  of  fufpi- 
cion,  that  they  had  rejedled  her  propofitions  for 
fecuring  their  barrier,  and  difregarded  the  aflu- 
rances  fire  feemed  willing  to  give  them  as  to  her 
defigns. 

Notwithftanding  this,  the  popular  fermentation 
was  ftill  artfully  kept  up,  by  letters  indufirioufiy 
fpread,  relating  to  the  vafl:  preparations  of  France 
through  all  her  provinces :  whereas  that  crown 
12  K  was 
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was  fo  far  From  atting  like  a  power  inclined  to 
difturb  it’s  neighbours,  that  though  fhe  had  fent 
two  armies  into  the  Empire,  with  views  known  to 
to  all  the  world ;  yet  Ihe  had  made  no  addition  to 
her  cavalry  :  and  this  fhe  would  certainly  do,  had 
fhe  the  finifter  intentions  imputed  to  her,  for  her 
fquadrons  were  at  prefent  too  thin  to  fupport  a 
war :  her  dragoons  were  alfo  but  half  mounted, 
and  of  thofe  fhe  had  fent  into  Germany,  the 
half  had  been  left  in  the  frontier  towns  for  want 
of  horfes  :  fuch  deficiencies  proved  at  leafl  her  de- 
figns  not  deep  j  fo  that  fhould  they  at  laft  make 
the  augmentation  fo  much  defired,  it  might  be 
imputed  to  their  indifcretion,  and  want  of  con¬ 
fidence. 

And  could  it  be  believed,  they  fhould  eafily  re¬ 
duce  their  troops,  after  fo  confiderable  an  aug¬ 
mentation,  without  the  hazard  of  a  popular  dif- 
turbance ;  the  party  that  was  fo  zealous  for  the 
one,  would  probably  be  as  violent  againft  the  o- 
ther :  defigning  men,  who  by  popular  influence 
had  carried  one  point,  would  ufe  the  fame  means 
to  extend  their  power ;  the  favourers  of  the  aug¬ 
mentation  would  keep  up  their  credit  and  reputa¬ 
tion  with  the  people  and  the  army,  by  preferv- 
ing  the  eftabliftiment  they  had  made  ;  in  altering 
which,  the  Republick  might  feel  greater  agita¬ 
tions  than  fhe  now  did  in  making  it :  In  that  cafe, 
the  attempting  a  change  would  probably  throw 
the  State  into  great  convulfions ;  it  was  time  the 
province  of  Zealand  did  make  a  redudtion  of  her 
troops,  but  this  was  no  precedent  for  them  ;  the 
fituation  of  that  province,  furrounded  by  the  fea, 
made  her  lefs  need  a  land  force  ;  but  the  fituation 
of  Holland  was  different  •,  the  members  of  this 
province,  who  efpoufcd  the  augmentation,  would 
be  equally  again  ft  a  reduction for  thofe  who 
gain  the  afcendancy  over  others,  keep  it  by  all 
poflible  artifices,  of  which  the  prefent  cafe  was  a 
proof,  to  which  might  be  added  another. 

How  often  had  they  been  the  dupes  of  England, 
who  had  made  her  advantages  of  the  credulity  of 
this  State  ?  It  was  evident  fome  provinces  had  a 
particular  view  and  intereft,  in  the  fuccefs  of  this 
meafure,  and  would  have  the  fame  hereafter,  in 
in  keeping  up  the  army,  at  it’s  higheft  comple¬ 
ment. 

They  ought  never  to  forget,  what  happened 
after  the  peace  of  Munfter,  when  the  Republick 
came  to  difband  an  army,  neceflary  during  a  long 
war,  the  views  of  thofe  interefted  in  it’s  fupport 
drove  things  to  fatal  extremities ;  the  worthy  pa¬ 
triots  of  the  province  of  Holland,  who  generally 
promoted  a  reduction,  were  feized  by  violence, 
and  imprifoned  in  the  caftle  of  Louvefleyn  ;  arbi¬ 
trary  power  forced  even  patriots  in  the  fupreme 
councils  of  the  Republick  •,  Amfterdam  was  on 
the  brink  of  a  furprizs,  and  the  State  was  ref- 
cued  from  impending  flavery,  only  by  the 
fudden  death  of  a  young  Prince,  who  employ¬ 
ed  the  army  entrufted  to  him  by  the  Repub¬ 
lick,  to  fubvert  it’s  freedom,  and  imprifon  it’s 
defenders. 

It  is  to  little  purpofe,  to  alledge  that  the  cafe 
then  was  quite  different,  and  that  what  happened 
then  was  the  effedt  of  heat  or  ambition  in  a  young 
Prince :  whereas  the  Republick  having  now  no 
Stadtholder,  runs  no  hazard:  it  was  true  there 
was  no  danger  from  a  reigning  Stadtholder ,  but 
was  there  none  from  a  meditated  one  ?  civil  com¬ 
motions  were  never  more  to  be  dreaded,  than 
when  the  humour  of  the  populace,  and  the  incli¬ 


nation  of  the  army,  united  to  give  it’s  fovereign 
power,  where  it  was  moft  dangerous  it  fhould 
be  placed. 

In  anfwer  to  this  reprefentation,  thofe  that  were 
for  the  augmentation  of  their  forces  obfcrved, 
that  the  prefent  condition  of  their  State  was  more 
dangerous,  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  fince 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  •,  that  it  nearly  concerned 
the  Republick  to  be  upon  it’s  guard,  while  all  it’s 
neighbours  were  in  arms,  and  that  their  High 
Mightineffes  were  anfvverable  to  God  and  their 
pofterity,  if  they  delayed  the  augmentation  of  their 
forces  any  longer,  while  fuch  numerous  bodies  of 
foreign  troops,  were  affembling  on  their  frontiers  : 
the  prefent  augmentation  would  indeed  increafe 
their  forces,  much  beyond  the  numbers  neceflary 
when  Europe  was  in  tranquillity,  and  no  perfon 
would  appear  in  behalf  of  fuch  a  meafure,  but  on 
account  of  it’s  abfolute  neccffity. 

France  had  fent  two  armies  into  the  Empire* 
with  views  (as  had  been  obfcrved)  known  to  ail  the. 
world ,  (viz.)  the  election  of  an  Emperor ,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  •,  the  firff  of  thefe  de- 
ligns  fhe  had  accomplifhed,  and  was  now  intent 
on  the  execution  of  the  other :  the  increafe  fhe 
had  made  in  her  forces,  left  no  room  to  fufpecl, 
flie  had  ftill  undifcovered  Schemes  in  view,  which 
required  extraordinary  fupport,  for  it  was  frivo¬ 
lous  to  afcribe  fuch  preparations  to  their  declining 
the  neutrality  fhe  offered:  an  impartial  obfervcr 
muff  conclude,  her  conduil  on  this  occafion  fur- 
nifhed  juft  matter  for  diftruft  •,  why  fhould  France 
infill  on  their  fitting  ftill,  unlefs  fhe  was  afraid 
they  would  be  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  to  defeat 
her  defigns,  either  againft  themfelves,  or  againft 
thofe  countries,  whole  fafety  and  independency 
was  neceflary  to  their  own  ;  namely,  that  barrier 
which  had  coft  them  fo  much  blood  and  treafure  : 
an  impartial  obferver  muft  fee,  that  all  the  fecret 
artifices,  and  open  menaces,  employed  by  that 
intriguing  court,  were  only  put  in  pradlice  to  a- 
mufe  them,  till  her  blow  was  ftruck,  which  would 
enflave  Europe,  and  leave  them  the  poor  confolati- 
on  of  being  the  laft  conqueft.  Every  ftep  taken  by 
France  to  retard  the  augmentation,  was  a  new 
motive  to  bring  it  to  a  fpeedy  concluficn. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Republick, 
were  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  neceflity,  and 
importance,  of  the  augmentation  propofed,  and 
to  decry  it,  becaufe  it  was  a  popular  thing  ;  as  if 
whatever  was  popular,  was  extravagant  or  foolifh, 
was  very  abfurd  :  for  the  voice  of  the  people  in 
all  well  regulated  dates  had  been  efteemed  facred 
amongft  defpotick  Princes,  thofe  who  have  been 
the  moft  popular,  have  been  the  beft,  or  lead 
exceptionable:  It  is  only  tyrants  who  throw  off 
all  regard  for  their  fubje<fls,  witnefs  the  oderint 
dum  metuant  of  a  Nero  •,  the  more  prevailing  an 
opinion  is  among  the  people,  the  more  it  merits 
the  attention  of  every  well  wifher  to  the  publick, 
and  efpecially  in  fuch  a  form  of  government  as 
theirs:  nothing  fhould  be  fo  popular  in  Holland, 
as  the  defoliation  of  flavery  and  perfecution,  and 
confequently  a  dread  of  all  rneafures  that  had  a 
tendency  to  introduce  them  ;  to  watch  over  the 
publick  fafety,  and  by  fuch  a  vigilance  to  defer vg 
the  confidence  repofed  in  them,  was  the  duty  of 
the  fupreme  magi  ft  rates  :  their  people  to  a  man, 
were  ready  to  contribute  a  part  of  what  they  had, 
to  preferve  their  property  in  the  reft ;  and  warned 
by  the  example  of  their  neighbours,  they  thought 
it  neceflary  to  be  upon  their  guard,  when  they 

found 
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CHAP,  found  it  too  common  with  Princes  to  regulate  their 
condud  in  the  obfervation  or  violation  of  treaties, 
only  by  their  intereft  and  convenience.  It  was 
eafy  to  anfvyrer  the  reprefen  tat  ion,  with  regard  to 
the  two  points  chiefly  infilled  on  therein  *,  as  to 
the  firft,  it  is  plain  the  Republick  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  century  (1700)  greatly  increafed 
her  forces,  without  any  hazard  to  her  liberty  ;  as 
to  the  fecond,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  was  made  of  thofe  troops,  and  in  1736  a 
further  redudion  was  made,  without  the  leaft  op- 
pofition  or  inconvenience,  which  was  fufficient 
to  fllence  the  chimerical  objections  of  the  other 
party  :  the  imprifonment  of  the  members  at  Lou- 
vefteyn  iri  1650,  is  taken  notice  of  in  the  repre- 
fentation  indeed,  but  the  writer  is  perfectly  filent, 
as  to  the  delperate  condition  of  the  Republick, 
on  a  later  occaflon  (1672)  for  want  of  forces  to 
defend  herfelf. 

The  inftance  of  a  young  ambitious  Prince  in¬ 
deed  is  formidable,  but  the  hazard  of  a  fudden 
invafion  is  much  more  fo. 

What  mult  they  expect  would  be  the  con- 
fequence  of  a  mean  difpirited  inactivity,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  thofe,  who  advifed  them  to  conti¬ 
nue  difarmed,  in  the  prefent  embroiled  ftate  of 
Europe. 

What  could  be  the  intention  of  thofe,  who 
having  no  enemy  but  what  was  weaker  than 
themfelves,  {till  continued  to  augment  their  troops, 
while,  like  good  friends,  they  advifed  the  United 
Provinces  to  negled  the  prefervation  of  their  li¬ 
berties,  and  to  continue  in  a  defencelefs  ftate, 
upon  bare  affurances  conceived  in  dubious  terms ; 
the  explication  of  which,  as  experience  {hewed, 
was  left  to  themfelves. 

The  party  for  a  third  augmentation  appearing 
to  be  a  great  majority,  the  French  offered  (’tis 
faid)  to  caufe  the  barrier  towns  to  be  annexed 
to  the  United  Provinces  for  ever,  and  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Emperor,  Spain,  and  Pruffla,  pro¬ 
vided  the  States  would  confent  to  a  neutrality, 
but  the  Dutch  appeared  too  honeft,  or  too  fuga¬ 
cious,  at  this,  time  to  Jiften  to  the  propofal ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  commanded  thirty  battalions, 
and  fifty  fquadrons,  to  march  out  of  their  quarters 
The  and  encamp  on  the  8th  of  July  1742;  and  the 
Dutch  ex-  year  following,  they  fuffered  twenty  thoufand  of 
their  troops  to  march  into  Germany,  but  they  did 
their  mo-  not  j°^n  their  allies  till  after  the  battle  of  Det- 
tions.  tingen. 

Their  The  reafon  fome  of  the  provinces  oppofed 
ufage  of  thefe  meafures,  was,  becaufe  the  Prince  of  Orange 
Orange was  re^u^  the  poll  of  General,  which  they  ap¬ 
prehended  him  intituled  to,  the  refufal  whereof 
feems  to  have  been  deeply  refented  by  the  Prince 
himfelf,  as  appears  by  the  following  letter. 

High  and  Mighty  Lords, 

‘  T  Am  informed  that  your  H:gh  Mightineffes 
‘  X  in  your  laft  promotion  made  not  long  ago, 

*  have  named  me  a  Lieutenant-General,  after 
‘  having  deliberated  often  on  this  fubjed,  tho’ 

4  to  nopurpofe,  within  thefe  few  years,  your  re- 
4  folutions  being  deferred,  or  fufpended  at  leaft, 

4  for  reafons  well  enough  known  to  all  the  world, 

4  and  which  confequently  could  not  be  hid  from 

*  me,  even  if  I  had  no  dired  information  from 
4  the  deputies  of  more  than  one  province,  which 
4  compofe  your  High  Mightineffes  affembly. 


4  After  mature  deliberation,  I  am  determined  not  C  H,  A  P. 
4  to  accept  the  poft  your  High  Mightineffes  now  Iv 

4  offer  me,  becaufe  in  1727  it  was  judged  infe- 
4  rior  to  the  dignity  of  Captain-General  of  three 
4  Provinces,  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
4  already  inverted. 

4  All  the  world  knows  in  what  light  my  an- 
4  ceftors,  and  the  princes  of  my  family  flood,  who 
4  enjoyed  the  poft  of  Captain- General  of  the 
4  Provinces.  The  hiftory  of  thefe  Provinces/ 

4-  and  the  regifter  of  your  High  Mightineffes,' 

4  atteft  this,  and  your  High  Mightineffes  cannot 
4  therefore  be  ignorant,  that  by  excluding  me  from 
4  the  rank  of  General,  you  have  made  it  im- 
4  poflible  for  me  to  ferve  in  the  combined  ar- 
4  mies  of  the  States,  out  of  the  territories  of 
4  thofe  provinces  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
4  be  Captain-General,  without  manifeftly.  txpo- 
4  fing  that  dignity  to  contempt,  which  I  hope, 

4  with  the  divine  affiftance,  to  raife  in  time  to' 

4  all  it’s  rights,  in  fpight  of  the  endeavours  of 
4  fuch  as,  from  perfonal  views,  are  inclined  to 
4  facrifice  the  majefty  and  prerogatives  of  their 
4  provinces,  by  degrading  a  character  to  the  pre- 
4  eminence  and  luftre  of  which  they  are  bound 
4  in  duty  to  contribute. 

4  I  ihall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  other 
4  motives  which  have  led  me  to  that  refolution, 

4  with  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to  ac- 
4  quaint  your  High  Mightineffes. 

4  The  long  deliberations  of  your  High  Mighti- 
4  neffes  on  this  promotion,  are  fufficient  to  con- 
4  vince  any  man  who  judges  without  partiality, 

4  and  who  is  apprifed  of  the  true  caufe  of  fuch 
4  delays ;  that  at  leaft,  the  reafons  alledged  by 
4  fuch  as  were  for  my  election,  appear  to  be 
4  fuch  as  merited  the  moft  ferious  attention. 

4  I  have  been  compelled  by  force,  to  lofe  a 
4  part  of  my  eftate,  and  to  fuffer  the  taking  a- 
*  way  from  me  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the 
4  inheritance  of  my  anceftors,  notwithftanding 
4  an  age  and  half’s  uninterrupted  poffeffion.  The 
4  ufage  I  met  with  in  the  bufinefs  of  Terveer  and 
4  Flufhing,  the  interdiding  the  ordinary  methods 
4  of  juftice,  contrary  to  the  antient  privileges  of 
4  the  provinces,  and  againft  the  fundamental  prin- 
4  ciples  of  the  Union,  ought  to  have  prepared 
4  me  for  all  that  has  happened  fince  ;  but  though 
4  I  could  not  defend  my  eftates,  it  {till  depends 
4  upon  me,  and  my  inftrudions  make  it  my  duty, 

4  to  preferve  the  honour  and  luftre  of  my  charges, 

4  wherein  the  pre-eminence  and  liberties  of  thofe 
4  provinces  principally  confift,  in  whofe  name  I 
4  have  the  honour  to  execute  thefe  offices. 

4  The  great  number  of  generals,  of  a  rank  fupe- 
4  rior  to  that  which  your  High  Mightineffes 
4  have  affigned  me,  as  well  as  the  claufe  for 
4  compleating  the  number,  even  from  ftrangers, 

4  in  cafe  one  or  more  of  thofe  by  you  appointed 
4  ffiould  refufe  to  ferve,  make  your  firm  refolution 
4  topoftpone  my  advancement  fufficiently  known, 

4  and  leave  me  very  little  reafon  to  hope,  that  your 
4  High  Mightineffes  continuing  in  thefe  fentiments 
4  will  either  make  ufe  of  my  fervices,  or  put  it  in 
4  my  power  to  be  moreufeful  to  you  hereafter  than 
4  I  can  be  at  prefent,  and  this  it  is  that  gives  me 
4  the  moft  pain. 

4  I  moft  fincerely  wifh,  that  the  foreign  officers 
4  your  High  Mightineffes  ffiall  take  into  your  fer- 
4  vice,  as  they  will  undoubtedly  furpafs  me  in 
4  capacity,  may  equal  me  alfo  in  my  love  and  zeal 
4  for  the  State,  for  which  I  am  always  ready,  ac- 

4  cording 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF,  &c. 


cording  to  the  example  left  me  by  my  anceftors, 
to  facrifice  the  laft  drop  of  my  blood,  whenever 
it’s  circumftances  fhall  require  it. 


Loo, 

7  Oft.  1742. 


*  I  am,  See. 


The  Prince  of  Orange  and  NafTau.’ 


The  To  return  to  the  Dutch  forces,  which  marched 

Dutch  into  Germany  in  the  campaign  of  1743  ;  after  the 
continue  battle  °f  Dettingen,  they  followed  the  Britifh  and 
to  loiter  Auftrian  forces  at  fome  diftance,  during  the  re¬ 
in  the  rear  mainder  of  the  campaign  ;  the  French  feem  to  have 
of  the  ar-  been  weji  afTared  they  had  little  to  fear  from  them, 
mjr‘  or  they  durft  not  have  detached  fo  many  of  their 
troops  from  the  Palatinate,  to  oppofe  the  pafiage 
of  Prince  Charles’s  army  over  the  Rhine  into 
Alface:  and  indeed  it  feems  pretty  evident,  that 
even  the  Britifh  forces  had  no  intention  of  attack¬ 
ing  the  French,  after  they  retired  out  of  the  Palati¬ 
nate,  into  their  own  territories  beyond  the  Quiech, 
and  confequently  the  French  were  left  at  liberty 


with  their  whole  force,  almoft  to  oppofe  the  pafifage  C  H  A  P. 
ofPrince  Charles  over  the  Rhine  :  butfurely  the 
Britifh  or  rather  Hanoverian  Generals  were  a  little 
too  fqueamifh,  when  they  fcrupled  falling  upon  the 
French  in  their  own  territories,  after  they  had  been 
fo  furioufly  attacked  by  the  French  at  Dettingen  ; 
it  is  generally  held,  to  have  been  an  unpardonable 
neglect,  that  they  did  not  follow  their  blow,  when 
the  French  retreated,  and  that  they  did  not  after¬ 
wards  keep  Marfhal  Noailles  in  play,  till  Prince 
Charles  had  penetrated  into  Lorraine,  or  Alface 
atieaft  ;  but  fome  of  our  Admirals  have  not  had  lefs 
complaifance  for  the  French  than  our  Generals,  fuch 
opportunities  have  been  loft,  of  deftroying  the 
naval  forces  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  as  are 
not  to  be  expedted  every  day;  nor  is  the  matter  likely 
to  be  much  mended,  if  the  Dutch  fhould  join  the 
Britifh  fleet  with  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war,  their 
Admirals  inftrudtions  will  probably  be  clogged 
with  fuch  limitations  and  referves,  as  will  render 
the  beft  concerted  enterprizes  abortive. 


THE 
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CHAP.  I. 

Treats  of  the  filiation  and  extent  of  Switzerland ,  of  the  air  and  climate ;  and  of  ids  mountains ,  rivets , 

lakes ,  fprings,  and  woods. 


The  fitua- 
tion  and 
extent  of 
Switzer¬ 
land. 


The  air 
and  cli¬ 
mate. 


The  face 
of  the 
country. 
Their 
moun¬ 
tains. 


SWITZERLAND,  Ailed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  Helvetia ,  as  it  is  Hill  by  the  Italians, 
if  we  include  the  country  of  the  Grifons 
and  their  other  allies,  is  bounded  by  that 
part  of  Allace  called  the  Suntgaw,  the  Black  Foreft, 
and  part  of  the  circle  of  Suabia,  towards  the  north  ; 
by  the  county  of  Tyrol  on  theeaft;  by  the  duchies 
of  Savoy  and  Milan,  and  the  provinces  of  Bergamo 
and  Brefcia  in  Italy,  towards  the  fouth ;  and  by  the 
county  of  Burgundy  or  Franche  Compte  in  France 
towards  the  weft :  extending  in  length  from  eaft 
to  weft  about  two  hundred  and  fixty  miles,  and 
in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  upwards  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  there  being  fome  parts  of  Italy  and 
Gaul  annexed  to  it,  which  were  not  induced  in 
the  antient  Helvetia. 

This  country  lying  between  the  latitude  of  for¬ 
ty-five  degrees,  forty-five  minutes,  and  forty- 
feven  degrees  thirty  minutes,  might  reafonably  be 
expedited  to  be  moderately  warm  ;  but  their  moun¬ 
tains  being  the  higheft  in  Europe,  and  great  part 
of  the  year  covered  with  fnow,  occafions  a  fhar- 
per  air  than  is  found  in  much  colder  latitudes: 
however,  the  honourable  Mr  Stanyan,  who 
refided  feveral  years  in  this  country  with  a  pub- 
lick  charadter,  allures  us,  he  met  with  fome 
fummers  fo  warm,  that  the  heat  was  very  incon¬ 
venient  ;  but  then  the  weather  is  fubjed  to  fre¬ 
quent  changes,  and  pafies  from  hot  to  cold  in  a 
day’s  time.  The  Alps,  he  adds,  were  the  occa- 
fion  of  frequent  rains ;  and  as  rain  in  the  flat 
country  is  ufually  fnow  upon  the  mountains,  the 
air  becomes  exceeding  cold  whenever  they  have 
a  lafting  fhower.  But  tho’  the  air  be  moift,  it 
is  notwithftanding  healthful,  and  the  people  live 
to  a  good  old  age  •,  malignant  diftempers,  which 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  depopulate  whole  ci¬ 
ties,  being  feldom  known  in  this  country  :  what 
they  are  rnoft  affiidted  with,  are  wens  or  fwelled 
throats,  which  disfigure  them  extremely,  and 
are  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  their  drinking  fnow- 
water. 

As  Switzerland  is  feparated  from  every  other 
country  by  prodigious  mountains,  fo  is  every  Can¬ 
ton  almoft  divided  from  another  by  a  ridge  of 
hills  ;  from  Italy  it  is  divided  by  a  long  chain  of 
-hills,  called  the  Alps,  which,  tho’  exceeding  high, 
VOL.  II.  “ 


and 


during 


the  winter  covered  with  fnow,  are  c  H  A  P 
not  naked  and  barren,  but  in  the  fummer  afford  i. 
good  pafture  to  the  very  tops ;  and  in  fome  places 
are  feen  fields  of  corn,  on  a  precipice  where  one 
would  imagine  it  impoftible  for  a  plough  to  go. 

The  reft  of  the  country,  fays  the  lame  honour¬ 
able  writer,  is  rather  hilly  than  mountainous,  and 
in  fome  places  we  meet  with  a  plain  champain 
country  :  two  thirds  of  the  Canton  of  Bern  par¬ 
ticularly,  is  a  plain  fruitful  country,  abounding 
in  good  corn.  The  Cantons  of  Zurich,  Solture, 
and  Friburg,  with  Bazil  and  Schaffhaufen,  alfo 
are  pretty  much  upon  a  level,  and  produce  good 
grain,  though  it  be  for  the  molt  part  a  rocky 
foil,  which  requires  a  deal  of  good  hufbandry  to 
produce  a  crop. 

The  fource  of  many  great  rivers  are  found  in  Their 
or  near  this  country,  from  whence  it  is  generally  overs, 
concluded  to  be  the  higheft  land  in  Europe.  ;  par-  ’ak.es’  ant* 
ticularly  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the  Danube,  the 
Adda,  the  Ticino,  the  Lintz,  the  Aar,  the  Rufs, 
the  Inn,  and  innumerable  other  lefier  ftreams ; 
not  a  valley  but  is  watered  by  a  rivulet.  There 
are  alfo  a  great  number  of  noble  lakes  ;  my  au¬ 
thor  fays,  he  reckoned  up  above  thirty,  where¬ 
of  fome  might  deferve  the  name  of  feas,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  Conftance  and  Geneva,  being  near 
fixty  miles  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth  ;  and 
thofe  of  Neufchattel,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne,  al¬ 
moft  of  equal  magnitude  ;  and  befides  the  lakes 
in  the  vallies,  there  is  one  on  the  top  of  every 
mountain  almoft  ;  in  fhort,  there  is  not  an  in¬ 
land  country  in  Europe  fo  well  fupplied  with  wa¬ 
ter,  and  particularly  with  fprings,  the  beft  and 
pureft  in  the  kind  that  can  be  tailed,  by  which 
means  the  hulbandman  may  flow  his  grounds 
as  often  as  he  pleafes. 

There  are  alfo  all  over  the  country,,  as  well  Woods, 
on  the  hills  as  in  the  vallies,  abundance  of  fine 
woods  ;  here  you  may  fee  whole  forefts  of  pine 
and  fir-trees,  which  if  they  lay  nearer  the  fea, 
would  be  ineftimable.  There  are  affo  fome  groves 
of  oaks  and  elms,  but  deal  is  moll  generally  ufed 
both  for  building  and  firing,  there  being  no  great 
plenty  of  the  other. 
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CHAP.  II. 

T reals  of  the  nature  and  produce  of  the  foil,  and  of 
their  plants  and  animals. 


The  na-  rn  H  E  mountains  of  Switzerland  are  not  barren, 
ture  and  as  has  been  obferved  already,  but  afford  good 

produce  of  pafl-urCj  on  which  they  feed  great  herds  of  cattle  : 
the  foil.  t^ere  ajf0  on  mountains  fome  arable  land, 
but  more  in  the  vallies,  which  feem  to  be  a  hard 
ftrong  foil,  much  worfe  than  the  hills,  and  require 
all  the  hufbandman’s  care  and  fkill  to  raife  a 
crop.  My  author  obferves,  that  if  the  Switzers 
were  not  the  beft  hufbandmen  in  Europe,  many 
of  their  vallies  would  lcarce  bear  any  thing ;  and 
as  it  is,  the  cold  tempefluous  feafons  about  har- 
veft  frequently  deftroy  all  the  fruits  of  their  la¬ 
bour.  In  the  Cantons  of  Lucerne,  Ury,  Switz, 
Underwald,  Zug,  Glaris,  and  Appenzel,  they 
have  not  corn  enough  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
natives,  and  in  fome  of  them  none  at  all :  And 
tho’  the  furplus  which  the  other  Cantons  produce 
might  fupply  them  if  it  came  to  maturity  •,  yet 
the  mountains  which  furround  them,  fays  my 
author,  are  fuch  magazines  of  hail,  rain,  and  tem- 
pefts,  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  frequently 
blafted  by  florms,  or  killed  by  cold  rains,  and 
fometimes  they  lofe  their  harvefl  entirely:  for 
which  reafon  the  Switzers  in  plentiful  years  lay 
up  their  corn  in  magazines,  to  prevent  a  famine 
among  the  common  people  in  times  of  dearth. 

Switzerland  alfo  produces  wine  of  feveral  forts, 
of  which  two  are  preferred  above  the  reft :  the 
firft  is  white,  produced  in  the  Pais  de  Vaud,  up¬ 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  ;  and  the 
fecond,  which  is  red,  grows  in  the  county  of 
Neufchattel :  the  white  is  good  table-wine,  and 
the  red  has  fomething  of  the  relifh  of  Burgundy, 
but  is  inferior  to  it.  The  wine  alfo  which  is 
made  in  the  Cantons  of  Zurich,  Schaffhaufen, 
and  fome  other  places,  is  admired  by  the  natives, 
but  not  very  agreeable  to  foreigners,  being  almoft 
as  four  as  vinegar :  the  fame  misfortune  frequent¬ 
ly  happens  to  their  vines  as  to  their  corn-fields, 
the  vintage  being  often  fpoiled  by  unfeafonable 
weather.  The  timber  which  grows  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  as  has  been  intimated  already,  is  chiefly  fir 
and  pine,  with  fome  oak  and  elm ;  travellers 
Animals,  do  not  mention  any  other.  The  Switzers  abound 
in  good  cattle  of  all  kinds ;  they  have  not  only 
fufficient  for  their  own  ufe,  but  drive  a  great 
trade  with  them  in  the  neighbouring  countries, 
efpecially  with  their  horfes.  Venifon  they  have 
in  abundance,  and  are  well  furniflied  alfo  with 
3II  manner  of  fowl,  both  wild  and  tame:  their 
wild-fowl,  well  as  their  venifon,  is  obferved  to 
have  a  more  delicious  tafte  than  in  countries  of 
a  lower  fituation,  Befides  deer,  they  have  wild 
hogs,  and  goats  of  various  kinds,  particularly  bou- 
quetins  and  chamois,  which  they  reckon  among 
their  venifon  ;  and  it  is  of  the  flcin  of  the  chamois 
that  the  fhammy-leather  is  made. 

Their  lakes  alfo  abound  in  excellent  fifti,  par¬ 
ticularly  trouts  of  an  extraordinary  fize  •,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  take  them  of  fixty  pounds  weight, 
and  the  larger  they  are,  the  fweeter  and  firmer 
is  their  ftefh  ;  they  have  fuch  plenty  of  thefe  and 
other  fifli,  that  they  fell  great  quantities  of  them. 
Minerals.  .  It  is  faid  there  are  fome  veins  of  filver,  lead, 
iron,  and  copper  in  their  mountains;  but  I  don’t 
find  any  ol  them  are  wrought,  or  that  they  re¬ 
ceive  any  benefit  from  them.  They  have  alfo 


plenty  of  black  marble  with  white  veins  and  C  H  A  fr 
fpots  in  it;  and  great  quantities  of  cryftal  on 
-the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  fides  of  the  rocks,  v  * 
being  of  two  kinds,  the  one  clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent,  and  the  other  pale  and  cloudy :  and  in  the 
Valais  they  meet  with  a  kind  of  bituminous  coal. 

CHAP.  III. 

! Treats  of  the  refpebiive  Provinces ,  or  Cantons ;  and 
of  their  chief  towns  and  buildings  publick  and  pri¬ 
vate. 

SWITZERLAND  may  be  divided  into  Provinces. 

three  parts,  viz.  1.  Switzerland  Proper,  or 
the  thirteen  cantons.  2.  The  fubje<fts  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  or  the  conquered  countries.  And,  3.  the 
allies  of  Switzerland.  The  thirteen  Cantons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  precedency  are,  1.  Zurich.  2. 

Bern.  3.  Lucerne.  4.  Ury.  5.  Switz.  6.  Un¬ 
derwald.  7.  Zug.  8.  Glaris.  9.  Bazil,  or  Bafie. 

10.  Friburg.  11.  Soluthurn.  12.  Schaffhaufen* 

And,  13.  Appenzel.  Of  which  the  Proteftant 
Cantons  are  Zurich,  Bern,  Bazil,  and  Schaffhaufen, 
with  above  two  thirds  of  the  Canton  of  Glaris,  and. 
more  than  half  of  Appenzel ;  the  reft  are  all  Ro¬ 
man  Catholicks. 

1.  The  Canton  of  Zurich,  is  bounded  by  Schaff-  Zurich 
haufen  on  the  north ;  by  the  Canton  of  Appen-  Canton, 
zel  towards  the  eaft ;  by  the  Cantons  of  Zug  and 
Switz  on  the  fouth ;  and  by  Bern  and  Lucerne 
towards  the  weft :  extending  about  fifty  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  forty  miles  in 
breadth  from  eaft  to  weft :  and  is  of  a  round, 
or  rather  oval  form  ;  and  tho’  it  be  not  half  fo 
large  as  that  of  Bern,  is  looked  upon  as  richer  in 
proportion  to  it’s  territory  :  for  here  the  people 
apply  themfelves  more  to  trade,  and  have  efta- 
blifhed  feveral  beneficial  manufadtures.  Zurich  is 
divided  into  twenty-four  bailliage9,  thirteen  where¬ 
of  are  fo  inconfiderable,  that  the  Bailiffs  or  chief 
officers  ufually  refide  in  the  capital  city  of  Zurich, 
where  they  difpatch  the  bufinefs  of  their  refpedlive 
diftridls  in  their  own  houfes.  Two  others  of  thefe 
bailliages,  named  Stein  and  Winterthur,  have 
fuch  large  privileges,  that  they  are  almoft  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Canton  ;  the  people  being  governed 
by  their  peculiar  laws  and  magiftrates,  and  the 
government  only  fends  an  officer  every  year  to 
receive  the  revenues  payable  to  the  State.  The 
remaining  nine  bailliages  are  of  a  large  extent, 
and  fo  confiderable  as  to  require  the  conftant  re- 
fidence  of  their  Bailiffs,  whofe  offices  afford  them 
handfome  perquifites.  The  chief  towns  in  the  chief 
Canton  of  Zurich,  are,  1.  Zurich,  the  capital  city,  towns. 

2.  Kiburg.  3.  Gruningen.  4.  Lauffen.  5.  Rufy. 

6.  Wadifchweil.  7.  Andelfinger.  8.  Griffeuree. 

9.  Ktingenew.  10.  Eglifow.  11.  Regenlburg. 

And,  12.  Stafen. 

1.  Zurich,  fituate  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  Zurich 
of  that  name,  in  forty-feven  degrees,  thirty  mi-  city, 
nutes  north  latitude,  about  fixteen  miles  fouth  of 
the  frontiers  of  Germany.  It  is  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts  by  the  river  Li  magus,  having 
a  communication  by  three  bridges.  The  town  is 
fmall,  but  populous,  and  furrounded  with  a  wall, 
and  other  modern  fortifications.  Their  publick 
buildings,  efpecially  their  churches,  make  a  to¬ 
lerable  figure,  and  their  private  houfes  are  fome 
of  them  lofty  ftru&ures,  tho’  the  materials  are 
generally  clay  and  timber,  and  their  ftreets  but 
narrow.  It  is  a  very  antient  city,  fuppofed  to'  have 
been  the  capital  of  the  Tigurini ,  one  of  the  four 
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Helvetian  people,  and  was  enlarged  and  beautified 
by  Cija  rlemagne,  who  built  the  great  church, 
where  his  ftatue  is  ftill  preferved.  The  library  and 
the  arfenal  are  taken  notice  of  by  travellers,  as 
worth  the  viewing.  The  adjacent  country  pro¬ 
duces  corn  and  grapes,  but  their  wine  is  not  good. 
Zu  i  n  g  l  i  us,  who  was  Canon  of  the  great  church, 
introduced  the  Reformation  here.  The  adjoining 
lake  is  four  and  twenty  miles  long,  and  three 
broad,  the  water  of  it  green,  but  not  brackifh, 
the  colour  fuppofed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  melted 
fnow  which  falls  from  the  mountains,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  nitrous  fait.  The  principal  manufacture  of 
the  place  is  crape,  and  the  people  generally  apply 
themfelves  to  trade,  having  the  convenience  of 
exporting  and  importing  merchandize  on  the  lake, 
which  hath  a  communication  with  the  Rhine. 
The  reft  of  the  towns  of  this  Canton  do  not  re¬ 
quire  a  particular  defcription. 

2.  The  Canton  of  Bern  is  bounded  by  that  of 
Bazil  and  Soluthurn  towards  the  north  •,  by  Lu¬ 
cerne,  Underwald,  and  Soleure,  on  the  eaft ;  by 
the  lake  of  Geneva  towards  the  fouth  ;  and  by 
Neufchattel  and  Burgundy  or  Franche  Compte 
towards  the  weft:  extending  an  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  in  length,  and  fixty  in  breadth,  and 
fome  give  it  much  larger  dimen  lions  •,  however, 
it  is  generally  agreed  to  make  near  a  third  part  of 
Switzerland,  and  to  be  the  moft  fruitful  of  any 
of  the  Cantons,  as  well  as  the  moft  powerful.  It 
is  ufually  divided  into  two  parts :  the  one  called 
the  German  country,  and  the  other  the  Roman, 
or  French,  diftinguifhed  by  the  different  languages 
they  ufe.  The  French  part  is  named  the  Pais 
de  Vaud ,  the  pleafanteft,  but  not  the  moft  fruit¬ 
ful,  taken  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  year 
1536.  The  whole  Canton  is  divided  into  feven- 
ty-two  bailliages,  governed  by  as  many  Bailiffs, 
who  are  members  of  the  council  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  at  Bern,  and  changed  every  fix  years.  There 
are  in  this  Canton  many  confiderable  cities  and 
towns,  whereas  in  moft  of  the  fmall  Cantons 
there  is  no  town  at  all,  and  in  the  reft  fcarce 
more  than  one  of  any  confequence. 

The  chief  towns  of  the  Canton  of  Bern  are, 
1.  Bern,  the  capital.  2.  Laufanne.  3.  Thun. 
4.  Arberg.  5.  Vangen.  6.  Lanfburg.  7.  Er¬ 
lach.  8.  La  Serre.  9.  Bruk.  10.  Nion.  ir. 
Sana.  12.  Aubone.  13.  Brientz.  14.  Walen. 
and,  15.  Yverdon. 

Bern  Hands  in  a  peninfula,  being  encompaffed 
on  three  fides  by  the  river  Ada  •,  in  forty-feven 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  forty  miles  fouth  of 
Bazil,  and  about  as  much  weft  of  Lucerne.  It 
ftands  on  a  riling  ground,  moft  of  the  houfes  are 
of  free-ftone,  and  it  is  a  mile  in  length,  confift- 
ing  chiefly  of  three  broad  ftreets,  through  which 
run  as  many  clear  rivulets,  and  moft  of  the  houfes 
have  a  piazza  before  them.  The  great  church, 
the  town-houfe,  and  the  arfenal,  are  faid  to  be 
noble  ftructures  •,  and  the  whole  is  defended  by  a 
wall  and  fortifications  after  the  modern  way. 

2.  Laufanne,  the  capital  of  the  Pais  Roman , 
or  the  country  of  Vaud,  is  fituate  on  three  hills, 
near  the  north  fide  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  forty 
miles  fouth- weft  of  Bern,  and  thirty  north-eaft 
of  Geneva,  which  is  frequently  therefore  called 
the  lake  of  Laufanne.  The  town  was  formerly 
an  Imperial  city,  but  has  been  fubjedl  to  the 
Canton  of  Bern  fince  the  year  1536.  It  was 
alfo  a  Bilhop’s  See,  fuffragan  to  the  Archbifhop 
of  Befanfon  •,  but  upon  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Proteftants,  the  See  was  removed  to  Friburg. 


Of  the  other  towns  of  this  Canton  t  meet  with  C  H  A  Pi 
no  particular  defcription.  t  ^ 

3.  The  Canton  of  Lucerne  is  bounded  by  So-  Lucerne 
Jeureon  the  north-,  by  Zurich,  Zug,  and  Under-  Canton, 
wald,  towards  the  eaft  ;  and  by  the  Canton  of  Bern 

on  the  fouth  and  weft ;  being  about  fifty  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  thirty  in  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
Roman  Catholick  Cantons-,  the  chief  towns  where-* 
of  are, "1.  Lucerne.  2.  Serripech.  3.  Surfee.  4. 

Rot.  5.  Sualhufen.  6.  Wiken.  7.  Willifow. 

8.  Hotburg. 

The  city  of  Lucerne  is  fituate  on  a  lake  of  the  Lucerht 
fame  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rufs,  a-  Clt7- 
bout  twenty  miles  foUth-weft  of  Zurich,  and 
forty  to  the  eaft  ward  of  Bern.  It  lies  in  a  plain, 
and  is  encompafied  with  mountains  on  two  fides  i 
a  neat  elegant  town,  with  a  fpacious  market¬ 
place,  and  furrounded  by  a  wall  and  other  fortifi¬ 
cations.  The  town-houfe  and  Jeftiits  college  are 
magnificent  ftrudlures  -,  and  here  the  PopeJs  Nun¬ 
cio  and  the  Spanifh  Ambaffador  ufually  chufe  to 
make  their  refidence.  The  neighbouring  lake  is 
about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  feven  or  eight 
broad,  and  it  hath  a  communication  with  the 
Rhine  by  the  river  Rufs.  The  other  towns  of 
this  Canton  don’t  feem  to  merit  a  defcription. 

4.  The  Canton  of  Ury  is  bounded  by  Switz  Ury  Can* 
on  the  north  by  Glaris  and  the  country  of  the  tont 
Grifons  on  the  eaft  -,  by  Underwald  towards  the 

fouth  j  and  by  the  Canton  of  Bern  on  the  weft.  This 
Canton  confifts  but  of  one  valley,  extending  from 
Altorf  to  the  foot  of  mount  St  Goddard,  through 
which  the  river  Rufs  takes  it’s  courfe,  and  fre¬ 
quently  overflows  great  part  of  it.  The  country 
produces  no  wine,  and  but  little  corn  :  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountains  however  furnilh  them  with 
pafture  for  great  numbers  of  Cattle,  by  the  fale 
whereof  they  are  able  to  purchafe  both  corn  and 
wine.  There  is  but  one  bailliage  belongs  to  this 
country,  and  that  a  poor  one  -,  but'  being  a  great 
thorough-fare  for  merchandize  between  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  Italy,  they  raife  money  by  the  du-* 
ties  on  goods  which  pafs  through  their  country. 

There  is  not  one  walled  town  in  this  Canton  ; 
the  moft  confiderable  village  is  Altorf,  near  the 
river  Rufs  and  the  lake  Lucerne,  where  the  courts 
of  juftice  for  the  Canton  are  held. 

5.  The  Canton  of  Switz  is  bounded  by  Zu-  Switz 
rich  and  Zug  on  the  north ;  by  the  Canton  of  Cantof!* 
Glaris  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  and  by  Lucerne  and 
Underwald  towards  the  weft  extending  about 

five  and  thirty  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  five  and  twenty  in  breadth  from  north  to 
fouth.  It  is  very  mountainous,  having  only  three 
narrow  vallies,  which  yield  little  corn,  and  no 
wine;  and  there  are  only  three  poor  bailliages 
belonging  to  it :  It  does  however  give  name  to  the 
whole  country,  being  the  firft  Canton,  it  is  faid, 
that  took  arms  to  defend  their  liberties.  They 
have  no  walled  towns,  their  principal  village 
Switz  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meufe,  near 
the  lake  of  Lucerne. 

6.  The  Canton  of  Underwald  is  bounded  by  Under- 
Switz  and  Lucerne  on  the  north ;  by  Ury  on  the  wa!d, 
eaft  *,  and  by  another  part  of  Lucerne  on  the  fouth 

and  weft  ;  extending  about  five  and  twenty  miles 
in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  as  far  in  breadth 
from  north  to  fouth.  This  Canton  is  very  moun¬ 
tainous,  and  the  foil  no  better  than  that  of  Switz: 

There  is  not  one  bailliage  in  it,  and  but  eight 
good  villages. 

7.  The  Canton  of  Zug  is  about  eighteen  miles  £ug, 
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long  and  feven  broad,  and  furrounded  by  thofe  of 
Lucerne,  Zurich,  and  Switz.  This  is  much  more 
fruitful  than  the  Cantons  lad:  defcribed,  yielding 
corn  and  wine  diffident  for  the  inhabitants,  and 
contains  fix  bailliages,  though  none  of  the  richeft. 
The  village  ofZug,  the  mod  defirable  place  in 
the  little  Cantons,  ftands.  on  a  hill,  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  lake  of  Zug,  which  is  about  feven  miles 
long. 

8.  The  Canton  of  Glaris  is  bounded  by  the 
valley  of  Lintz  on  the  north  •,  by  the  country  of 
the  Grifons  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  ;  and  the  Can¬ 
tons  of  Ury  and  Switz  towards  the  weft ;  extend¬ 
ing  about  twenty  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  is  near  as  much  in  breadth  from  eaft 
to  weft.  Itconfifts  of  one  large  valley,  which 
yields  them  a  fufficient  quantity  of  corn,  as  their 
mountains  do  of  pafture  for  their  cattle  :  but  as 
to  other  necefifaries,  the  inhabitants  are  forced  to 
purchafe  them  of  their  neighbours.  There  is  one 
good  bailliage  in  it,  and  by  a  treaty  of  combur- 
gerfhip,  it  is  coarbitrator,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Canton  of  Switz,  of  all  differences  which  arife  be¬ 
tween  the  Abbot  of  St  Ga  ll,  and  his  fubjedts  of 
Tockenburg. 

9.  The  Canton  of  Bazil  is  bounded  by  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  Suabia  in  Germany  on  the  north  and  eaft  ; 
by  the  Canton  of  Soluthurn  on  the  fouth,  and  by 
part  of  Alfatia  on  the  weft,  being  twenty  miles  in 
length  and  eighteen  in  breadth,  and  contains  five 
bailliages.  This  Canton  having  fo  fmall  extent  of 
territory,  the  natives  have  applied  themfelves 
wholly  to  trade,  by  which  they  are  grown  rich. 
They  were  formerly  fubjedt  to  their  Bifhop,  who 
upon  the  Reformation  was  driven  from  Bazil,  and 
deprived  of  his  authority  in  great  part  of  the  Can¬ 
ton,  but  ftill  retains  his  fovereignty  in  fome  places, 
and  is  a  Prince  of  the  Empire.  He  ufually  re- 
fides  with  his  Chapter  at  Porentru,  from  whence 
the  Proteftants  call  him  the  Bifhop  of  Porentru  ;  the 
Catholicks,  however,  ftill  ftile  him  Bifhop  of  Ba¬ 
zil.  The  country  he  remains  poffefiTed  of  lies  to 
the  fouthward  of  Alface,  between  Franche  Compte 
and  the  Canton  of  Soleure;  the  inhabitants  where¬ 
of  are  veiled  with  fuch  privileges,  that  he  hath 
little  more  than  the  name  of  Sovereign,  and  the 
liberty  of  colledting  his  revenues;  for  they  are 
not  only  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magi- 
ftrates,  but  claim  a  right  of  contradling  alliances 
with  other  powers  for  their  protedlion ;  in  pur- 
fuance  whereof  his  Proteftant  fubjedts  are  in  a 
confederacy  with  the  Canton  of  Bern,  and  un¬ 
der  it’s  immediate  protedlion  ;  of  which  my  au¬ 
thor  fays  he  faw  an  inftance  in  the  year  1706, 
when  the  Bifhop  endeavoured  to  introduce  fome 
innovations,  in  order  to  enlarge  his  authority: 
for  the  people  of  Munfter  complaining  thereof  to 
the  Canton  of  Bern,  procured  a  body  of  four 
thoufand  of  their  troops  to  march  to  their  aftift- 
ance,  who  reinftated  them  in  their  former  rights, 
in  oppofition  to  the  Bifhop,  and  then  returned 
home.  And  this  is  very  common,  he  obferves, 
as  well  as  neceffary  in  Switzerland  ;  for  if  the 
Proteftant  fubjedls  of  the  Roman  Catholick  Prin¬ 
ces  or  Bifhops  were  left  to  their  difcretion,  they 
muft  not  expedt  long  to  enjoy  either  their  religion 
or  liberties. 

The  chief  towns  of  this  Canton  are,  1.  Bazil, 
or  Bade.  2.  Valtenberg,  or  Waltenberg.  And, 
3.  Homburg. 

Bazil,  or  Bade,  the  mod:  beautiful  city  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  is  fituate  on  the  river  Rhine,  near  fixty 
miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Stralburg,  and  three 


miles  fouth  of  the  fortrefs  of  Hunningen,  in  the  1 
latitude  of  forty -feven  degrees,  forty  minutes.  It 
is  divided  by  the  Rhine  into  two  parts,  joined  by 
a  noble  ftone  bridge  of  fourteen  arches.  The 
town  is  large,  the  ftreets  wide  and  clean,  and 
their  fquares  fpacious,  adorned  with  no  lei's  than 
three  hundred  fountains ;  their  publick  and  pri¬ 
vate  buildings  magnificent,  and  generally  built  of 
ftone.  The  church  of  St  Mary,  which  was 
the  cathedral  when  the  Roman  Catholicks  were 
in  poffedion  of  it,  is  a  (lately  pile ;  and  the 
town-hall  and  arfenal  admired  by  travellers.  Here 
is  alfo  a  fiourifhing  univerfity,  wherein  are  feven- 
teen  Profeffors,  viz.  in  Divinity,  Law,  and  Phy- 
fick,  three  of  each  ;  and  in  Philofophy  and  other 
fciences,  eight  more.  Erasmus  fpent  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  here,  dying  in  the  year  1536,  in 
the  feventy-firft  year  of  his  age,  having  founded 
a  college  for  twenty  ftudents  in  divinity.  He 
was  interred  in  the  great  church  of  St  Mar  y’s, 
where  he  hath  a  marble  monument  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  communion-table,  and  his  library  is 
kept  in  this  church.  They  claim  the  invention 
of  making  paper,  and  affure  us  that  printing  was 
introduced  among  them  in  the  year  1478.  Trade 
fiourifhes  here  as  much  as  in  mod:  cities  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  there  are  feveral  wealthy  merchants 
in  the  place,  it  lying  near  the  frontiers  of  Germany 
and  France,  and  having  the  conveniency  of  the 
Rhine  to  facilitate  their  importations  and  expor¬ 
tations. 
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10.  The  Canton  of  Friburg  is  almoft  furrounded  Friburg 
by  that  of  Bern,  and  is  about  twenty-five  miles  Canton, 
in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth,  containing  fifteen 
bailliages.  This  Canton  produces  corn  enough, 

but  no  wine.  The  chief  towns  are  Friburg,  Efta- 
vaye,  and  Gryers  or  Gruyeres. 

The  city  of  Friburg  is  fituate  on  a  hill,  almoft  Friburg 
furrounded  by  the  river  Sana,  in  a  pleafant  country,  city, 
fixteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Bern.  The  place  is 
furrounded  by  a  wall  and  other  fortifications ;  and 
befides  the  cathedral,  travellers  take  particular 
notice  of  a  fine  piazza,  and  a  noble  publick  foun¬ 
tain.  The  Bifhop  of  Laufanne  hath  his  refi- 
dence  here.  > 

11.  The  Canton  of  Soluthurn,  or  Soleure,  is  Soluthura 
bounded  by  that  of  Bazil,  and  part  of  Alface  to-  Canton, 
wards  the  north  ;  by  the  Canton  of  Bern  on  the 

eaft  and  fouth  ;  and  by  the  bifhoprick  of  Bazil 
on  the  weft ;  being  about  twelve  miles  in  length,, 
and  ten  in  breadth.  This  Canton  affords  plenty 
of  bread-corn,  but  no  wine,  and  contains  ten 
bailliages.  The  chief  towns  are  Soluthurn  or  So¬ 
leure,  Olten,  and  Golgen. 

Soulthurn,  or  Soleure,  is  pleafantly  fituated  in  a  Soluthurn 
fruitful  valley,  upon  the  river  Aar,  about  twenty. city, 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Bern.  It  is  defended 
by  a  wall  and  other  fortifications,  and  is  tolerably 
well  built.  Here  the  French  Ambaffador  ufually 
refides. 

12.  The  Canton  of  Schaffhaufen  is  bounded  Schaffhau- 
by  Suabia  in  Germany  on  the  north,  eaft,  and  fcn- 
weft;  and  by  the  Canton  of  Zurich  on  the  fouth  ; 

being  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  twelve 
in  breadth,  and  is  well  fupplied  with  the  necef-. 
faries  of  life,  efpecially  fifh,  of  which  they  have 
greater  plenty  than  mod:  of  their  neighbours ;  the 
chief  towns  whereof  are  Schaffhaufen,  Herblin- 
gen,  Newkilch,  and  Halaw. 

The  city  of  Schaffhaufen  is  efteemed  the  fined:  SchafFhau- 
town  in  Switzerland  next  to  Bazil,  it  is  fituate  fen  c‘ty. 
on  the  Rhine,  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of 
Zurich,  and  as  many  to  the  weftward  of  Con- 

ftance. 
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CHAP,  fiance.  The  flreets  are  broad,  and  the  houfes 
built  of  ftone,  generally  painted  on  the  outfide, 
as  in  many  other  towns  of  Switzerland.  All 
veffels  being  obliged  to  unload  here,  on  occafion 
of  the  neighbouring  catarads  of  the  Rhine,  it  is 
become  a  place  of  good  trade. 

Appenzel.  13.  The  laft  Canton,  fays  my  author,  both  in 
rank  and  goodnels,  is  that  of  Appenzel,  confid¬ 
ing  of  one  large  barren  valley :  it  is  bounded  by 
the  country  of  St  Gall  towards  the  north,  by 
the  Rhintal  on  the  eaft ;  by  the  country  of  Gri- 
fons  on  the  fouth ;  and  by  Togenberg  on  the 
weft;  being  about  twenty  miles  over  either  way. 
The  inhabitants  live  chiefly  upon  milk  andcheefe, 
and  are  efteemed  the  moft  clownifh  people  of 
Switzerland  ;  they  enjoy  fo  fmall  a  fhare  of  the 
comforts  of  life  at  home,  that  the  better  fort  en¬ 
deavour  to  get  into  fome  foreign  fervice.  It  is  faid 
to  have  obtained  it’s  name  from  an  Abbot’s  cell, 
built  where  Appenzel  now  ftands,  being  called 
in  Latin,  Abbatis  Celia.  The  chief  place  is  Ap¬ 
penzel,  which  is  rather  an  open  village  than  a 
town,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  fouthwardof  Con- 
ftance. 


The  Subjects  of  Switzerland. 

The  fub-  THE  fubjeds  of  Switzerland  are  fuch  countries, 
je£b  of  towns,  and  bailliages,  as  belong  to  them  all,  or  to 
fend^"  feveral  them  in  common,  having  been  con¬ 
quered  by  their  united  arms.  The  common  bail¬ 
liages  are  nine,  viz.  the  county  of  Baden,  the 
Free  Villages,  the  counties  of  Turgovy,  Sargantz, 
and  Rhintal,  and  the  four  Italian  bailliages  of  Lu¬ 
gano,  Locarno,  Mendrifio,  and  Valmadia,  to  which 
we  muft  add  the  three  cities  without  territory,  viz. 
Bremgarten,  Mellingen,  and  Rapperfweil. 

Baden  The  county  of  Baden  hath  the  Rhine  on  the 
county,  north  and  weft,  and  the  Canton  of  Zurich  on 
the  fouth,  being  as  large  as  fome  of  the  little 
Cantons,  and  of  a  much  more  fruitful  foil ;  and 
formerly  belonged  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  but 
the  feven  old  Cantons  made  a  conqueft  of  it  in 
the  year  1415. 

Baden  Baden,  the  capital  city,  fo  named  from  it’s 
baths,  lies  on  the  river  Limath,  about  fourteen 
miles  north- weft  of  Zurich,  and  fix  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  one  of  the  antienteft 
towns  in  Switzerland,  and  the  place  of  their  ge¬ 
neral  Diets,  and  ufually  called  Upper  Baden,  to 
diftinguilh  it  from  Lower  Baden  in  Germany. 

The  free  The  Free  Ambter,  or  Free  Villages,  is  a  fmall 
villages,  diftrid,  which  formerly  went  under  the  name 
of  the  county  of  Roer,  and  was  conquered  by  the 
feven  old  Cantons  at  the  fame  time  that  Baden 
was  conquered.  There  is  no  great  town  in  this 
diftrid,  the  principal  place  is  Mayenburg  near  the 
river  Rufs.  They  were  denominated  free  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  liberty  given  them  to  chufe  their 
own  magiftrates.  The  natives  are  all  of  them 
Roman  Catholicks. 

TheTur-  The  county  of  Turgovy,  or  Turgow,  is  bound- 
gow.  ed  by  the  Rhine  and  the  lake  of  Conftance  on  the 
north  and  eaft  ;  by  the  country  of  the  Grifons  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth ;  and  by  the  Canton  of  Zurich 
on  the  weft  ;  being  about  forty  miles  long,  and 
thirty  broad,  and  contains  fifty  pariflies.  It  was 
taken  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria  by  the  feven  old 
Cantons  at  the  fame  time  as  Baden  was  conquered 
by  them.  The  inhabitants  are  moft  of  them  Pro- 
teftants.  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Frawenfield. 
2.  Weil.  3.  Bifhop’s  Cell.  4.  Arbor  Felix.  And, 
5.  Difienhove. 
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1.  Frawenfield,  the  capital,  is  fituate  on  the  C  H  A  P. 
river  Marck,  about  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Con- 
ftance.  2.  Weil,  a  fmall  city,  with  a  beautiful 

caftle,  the  refidence  of  the  Abbot  of  St  Gall,  field, 
fituate  about  ten  miles  north-weft  of  St  Gall,  Weil. 
Altho’  the  feven  old  Cantons,  or,  as  fome  fay* 
ten  Cantons,  have  the  fupreme  jurifdidion  in  the 
Turgow,  yet  the  clergy  and  nobility  have  infe¬ 
rior  jurifdidions  in  many  places.  The  Bifhop 
and  Chapter  of  Conftance  alfo  have  a  jurifdidion 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  country,  as  the  Abbot  of 
St  Gall  hath  in  other  parts  of  it;  and  there  are 
eight  monafteries,  to  which  fome  others  are  fub- 
jed,  but  all  however  under  the  protedion  of  the 
Switzers.  4 

The  county  of  Sargantz  is  fituate  on  the  fron-  Sargantz.' 
tiers  of  the  Grifons,  of  no  great  extent  or  reve¬ 
nue.  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Sargantz.  2.  Wal- 
lenftat.  3.  Rugatz.  and,  4.  Pfevers.  The  coun¬ 
ty  was  purchafed  by  the  feven  old  Cantons  of  the 
laft  Count,  anno  1483. 

The  town  of  Sargantz,  which  takes  it’s  name 
from  the  river  Sar,  on  which  it  ftands,  is  a  fmall 
town  and  caftle,  where  the  governor  refides,  a- 
bout  fixteen  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Appenzel. 

The  inhabitants  of  this,  and  all  other  places  in 
this  diftrid  are  Roman  Catholicks,  except  one 
community. 

The  county  of  Rhintal  extends  itfelf  along  the  Rhintal. 
Rhine  before  it  falls  into  the  lake  of  Conftance, 
and  is  a  very  narrow  diftrid.  This  was  alfo  taken 
from  the  houfe  of  Auftria  by  the  feven  old  Can¬ 
tons,  when  Baden  was  conquered  ;  but  Appenzel 
having  fome  pretenfions  to  it,  was  admitted  into 
a  fhare  of  the  fovereignty.  Two  thirds  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Proteftants.  The  chief  town  is 
Reineck,  fituate  on  the  Rhine,  at  it’s  entrance  Reineck; 
into  the  lake  of  Conftance. 

2.  Rapperfweil,  fituate  on  the  lake  of  Zurich,  Rapperf- 
fixteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  the  city  of  Zurich,  taken  weil. 
from  the  houfe  of  Auftria  by  the  Cantons  of  Ury, 

Switz,  Underwald,  and  Glaris,  in  the  year  1458, 
remarkable  for  it’s  wooden  bridge  a  mile  and  a 

half  in  length. 

The  two  cities  of  Mellinghen  and  Bremgarten,  Melling- 
are  fituate  within  the  county  of  Baden,  and  are  hen- 
governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magiftrates,  but  Bremgar- 
fubjed  to  the  old  Cantons. 

The  four  bailliages  of  Lugano,  Locarno,  Men-  Lugano, 
drifio,  and  Valmadia,  are  fituated  on  the  Italian  &c. 
fide  of  the  Alps,  and  were  formerly  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  but  diftnembred  from  it  by 
Duke  Maximilian  Sforza,  and  given  to  the 
Switzers  in  the  year  1513,  for  the  fervice  they 
had  done  him  in  his  wars.  They  belong  to  twelve 
of  the  Cantons,  Appenzel  haying  no  fhare  in 
them,  being  not  then  received  into  the  alliance 
as  a  Canton.  Thefe  four  bailliages  extend  fe¬ 
veral  leagues  in  the  warm  climate  of  Italy,  but 
the  country  is  mountainous.  The  chief  towns 
are,  1.  Lugano.  2.  Locarno.  3.  Scona.  And, 

4.  Brifago.  t 

The  city  of  Lugano  is  fituate  on  the  north  fide  Lugano 
of  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  about  eight  miles  city, 
from  the  frontiers  of  Milan,  the  governor  where¬ 
of  hath  the  command  of  the  other  bailliages. 

Locarno  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  lake  Locarno 
Mayor,  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Lugano,  former¬ 
ly  a  confiderable  place,  but  now  in  a  ruinous  con¬ 
dition. 

The  natives  of  all  thefe  four  bailliages  are 
Roman  Catholicks;  and  fo  bigotted,  that  when 
a  Proteftant  Canton  fends  a  governor  in  it’s  turn 
12  M  of 
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of  that  perfuafion,  he  is  not  allowed  the  exercife 
of  his  religion  in  his  own  houfe.  There  are  ftill 
three  other  bailliages  in  Italy,  viz.  Bellinzona, 
Valbruna,  and  Riviera,  fubjedt  in  common  to  the 
three  Cantons  of  Ury,  Switz,  and  Underwald,  ta¬ 
ken  by  them  in  their  wars  with  the  Dukes  of  Mi¬ 
lan,  and  the  fovereignty  yielded  to  them  anno 
1516. 

The  little  Barvug  of  Alfax  belongs  to  the 
Canton  of  Zurich,  and  the  county  of  Werden- 
bero-  to  that  of  Glaris,  both  of  them  fituate  on 
the*banks  of  the  Rhine  before  it  enters  the  lake 
of  Conftancc.  And  another  bailliage,  called  Gafte¬ 
ren,  belongs  to  Switz  and  Glaris,  and  lies  between 
the  lakes  of  Zurich  and  Wallenftat,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Limath. 

Four  confiderable  bailliages  alfo  in  the  Pais  de 
Vaud,  belong  jointly  to  Bern  and  Friburg,  being 
taken  by  their  united  arms  at  the  time  that  all 
this  country  was  won  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
viz.  Morat,  Granfon,  Echelens,  and  Swartzem- 
burg,  to  which  governments  each  Canton  fends 
it’s  Bailiffs  alternately. 

And,  according  to  my  author,  the  war  in  1712, 
between  the  Cantons  of  Bern  and  Zurich  on  the 
one  part,  and  Lucern,  Ury,  Switz,  Underwald, 
and  Zug,  on  the  other,  hath  made  great  alterations 
in  the  property  of  the  common  bailliages ;  for 
by  the  enfuing  treaty  of  peace  the  whole  county 
of  Baden,  half  the  free  billiages,  including  par¬ 
ticularly  the  cities  of  Bremgarten  and  Rapperf- 
weil,  were  yielded  to  the  two  Proteftant  Cantons  of 
Zurich  and  Bern,  referving  to  Glaris  it’s  fhare  in 
the  fovereignty,  becaufe  that  Canton  had  not  con¬ 
cerned  itfelf  in  the  war.  The  Canton  of  Bern 
alfo  was  admitted  to  a  fhare  in  the  fovereignty  of 
Turgovy,  Sargantz,  Rhintal,  and  the  other  half 
of  the  three  bailliages,  of  which  it  had  no  part 
before  that  war.  Thefe  common  bailliages  are 
governed  by  their  refpedlive  Bailiffs,  eledted  out 
of  the  feveral  Cantons,  who  are  cofovereigns  ; 
every  Canton  appointing  the  Bailiff  by  turns,  who 
is  changed  in  fome  bailliages  every  five,  and  in 
others  every  fix  years  *,  and  thefe  Bailiffs  are  not 
accountable  to  the  particular  Canton  which  e- 
ledled  them,  but  to  the  Cantons  in  general  that 
are  co-fovereigns. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Treats  of  the  perfons,  habits ,  genius,  and  temper  of 
the  Switzers. 

TH  E  Switzers  are  generally  good  bodies  of 
men,  tall,  and  well  made,  and  living  in  a 
cold  mountainous  country,  where  hunting  over 
the  rocks  and  precipices  is  their  principal  diver- 
fion,  are  a  very  hardy  race  •,  but  as  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  expofed  to  tcmpeftuous  ftormy  weather, 
their  complexions  are  not  the  beft  ;  moft  of  them 
wear  their  hair,  and  in  fome  places  long  beards 
are  ftill  in  fafhion,  but  few  of  them  care  to  part 
with  their  darling  wifkers. 

Their  women  are  handfome,  and  well  fliaped  ; 
and,  according  to  my  author,  want  no  charms  in 
their  perfons  or  converfation  :  but  all  fine  clothes 
with  filver  or  gold,  jewels  or  lace,  are  prohibited 
both  fexes.  In  the  town  of  Bazil,  though  fituate 
on  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  fome  other  parts 
of  the  country,  they  ftill  retain  their  ruffs,  and 
old  Swifs  drefs :  but  generally  thofe  who  border 
upon  France  follow  the  French  in  their  drefs,  as 
well  as  language  j  and  thofe  who  lie  on  the 


confines  of  Germany,  the  modes  of  that  country, 
as  far  as  their  fumptuary  laws  will  admit.  Thofe 
who  travel,  eafily  conform  themfelves  to  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  people  where  they  refide  ;  infomuch, 
that  it  may  be  difcerned  by  the  air  and  drefs  of 
a  Swifs  officer  in  what  country  he  ferves.  Thofe 
who  refide  in  France  wear  gay  clothes,  are  for¬ 
ward  in  their  behaviour,  and  full  of  words  in 
converfation  :  while  thofe  who  ferve  in  Holland 
affedt 
courfe. 


a  plain  drefs,  and  are  referved  in  difi- 


The  fame  judicious  author,  already  cited,  di¬ 
vides  the  Swifs  into  three  claffes-,  namely,  1.  The 
peafants.  2.  The  gentry  and  vaffals.  And,  3. 
The  citizens.  The  firft  he  looks  upon  to  be  an 
honeft,  robuft,  and  laborious  people,  whom  neceff 
fity  has  taught  to  be  excellent  hufbundmen,  and 
to  make  the  moft  of  a  bad  foil,  who  by  their  in- 
duftry  often  grow  rich ;  and  though  they  are  af- 
fedlionate  to  their  Sovereigns,  yet  having  been 
always  ufed  to  live  in  a  ftate  of  liberty,  and 
little  acquainted  with  taxes,  would  not  eafily  bear 
new  impofitions ;  but  this  is  to  be  underftood 
chiefly  of  the  peafants  in  the  German  country, 
for  the  natives  of  the  Pais  de  Vaud,  or  the  French 
country,  are  accufed  both  of  lazinefs  and  theft. 
By  the  gentry  and  vaffals,  are  intended  fuch  of 
the  better  fort  as  are  not  citizens  of  the  capital 
of  any  Canton,  and  confequently  are  excluded 
from  all  beneficial  employments  in  their  own 
country.  Thefe  our  author  looks  upon  as  the 
moft  unhappy  among  the  natives  of  Switzerland  \ 
for  although  they  have  lands  and  lordfhips,  which 
they  enjoy  in  great  fecurity,  and  pay  fcarce  any 
taxes  to  their  Sovereigns,  yet  being  difabled  to 
hold  any  places  of  profit  or  truft,  and  living  in  a 
country  where  there  is  no  trade  Or  profeffion  they 
can  get  any  thing  by,  it  is  as  much  as  they  can  do 
to  fupport  their  families  fuitable  to  their  rank. 
And  indeed  the  rich  yeomanry  in  moft  countries 
feem  to  have  the  better  of  the  poor  gentry.  3. 
The  citizens,  which  in  thofe  Cantons  where  the 
government  is  ariftocratical,  our  author  fubdi- 
vides  into  three  claffes:  1.  The  merchants  and 
tradefmen.  2.  The  pen-men.  And,  3.  The 
military  men.  The  tradefmen  are  generally  proud 
and  lazy,  which  proceeds  from  their  privileges  of 
being  chofen  into  the  magiftracy  by  virtue  of  their 
burgherfhip,  and  of  excluding  all  but  themfelves 
from  exercifing  any  trade  in  their  cities  j  from 
whence  it  proceeds  that  their  goods  are  bad,  and 
yet  very  dear. 

2.  Their  pen-men  are  thofe  that  have  never 
been  in  any  military  fervice  abroad,  nor  have 
extrcifed  any  trade  at  home  •,  thefe  have  no  hopes 
of  raifing  their  fortunes  in  the  Cantons,  where 
there  is  little  trade,  except  by  their  bailliages,  and 
therefore  all  their  thoughts  are  turned  towards 
getting  into  the  great  council,  after  which  they 
are  fure  of  a  bailliage  fooner  or  later  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  either  live  upon  their  rents,  or 
the  profits  they  gain  in  the  inferior  magiftracies 
of  the  city,  in  which  they  are  ufually  employed. 

3.  The  millitary  men  are  thofe  who  have  ferved 
in  the  troops  of  fome  foreign  Prince  or  State  •,  who 
are  in  moft  efteem,  not  only  becaufe  they  are  u- 
fually  the  moft  polite,  but  chiefly  becaufe  the 
trade  of  arms  is  deemed  the  moft  honourable  em¬ 
ployment.  Thefe  ufually  remain  in  foreign  fer- 
vices  till  they  are  very  old,  unlefs  they  are  of  the 
great  council,  and  then  after  they  have  gained  a 
tolerable  fortune  they  return  home,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  procure  a  bailliage.  And  ’tis  obfcrved, 
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CHAP,  that  the  greateft  fortunes  which  have  been  made 
IV*  in  Switzerland,  have  been  raifed  by  military  fer- 
L'1,  ' J  vice. 

And  now  we  are  treating  of  the  military  men, 
it  may  be  proper  to  inquire  into  the  valour  of 
the  Switzers,  for  which  they  are  fo  much  famed. 
This  is  a  quality,  fays  my  author,  univerfally  al¬ 
lowed  them  ;  even  in  former  ages,  wherever  the 
Helvetians  are  mentioned,  their  courage  is  ap¬ 
plauded.  Nor  are  they  lefs  remarkable  for  their 
fidelity  than  for  their  courage,  into  whatfoever 
fervice  they  enter.  But  as  I  have  formerly  inti¬ 
mated,  poffibly  we  are  as  much  obliged  to  our 
education,  as  to  our  natural  temper  for  this  good 
quality.  There  are  many  more  inftances  of  an 
acquired  than  a  native  courage.  Nay,  there  is 
fcarce  an  inftance  where  troops  have  ferved  an 
apprenticefhip  to  the  trade  of  war,  and  are  be¬ 
come  veteran  foldiers,  but  they  may  be  depend¬ 
ed  on,  let  them  come  from  what  country  they 
will.  Where  troops  are  equally  difciplined,  it  is 
nothing  elfe  but  the  fize  of  the  men  and  horfes 
that  gives  them  the  fuperiority.  Now  the  Swit¬ 
zers,  it  appears,  are  of  as  large  a  bulk  as  any 
people  of  Europe ;  they  have  the  advantage  alfo 
of  a  very  rough  education,  being  enured  to  hard- 
fhips,  and  taught  the  ufe  of  arms  from  their 
cradles.  They  follow  their  game  over  mountains 
and  precipices,  till  dangers  are  become  familiar  to 
them.  And,  laftly,  their  troops  being  continu¬ 
ally  in  foreign  fervice,  they  can  never  want  good 
officers  and  foldiers ;  they  mull  of  neceffity  there¬ 
fore  be  fitter  for  military  fervice,  than  the  troops 
of  any  other  nation  who  have  not  had  the  like 
advantages,  though  their  native  courage  ffiould 
not  exceed  that  of  their  neighbours. 

But  as  my  author  obferves,  the  Switzers  are 
generally  charged  with  that  barbarous  cuftom  of 
letting  out  their  troops  for  hire  to  ferve  any 
caufe ;  nay,  to  furnifli  nations  that  are  enemies 
with  feparate  bodies  ;  whereby  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  the  neareft  relations,  father  and  fon,  bro¬ 
ther  and  brother,  are  frequently  engaged  againft 
each  other,  and  beat  out  one  another’s  brains  as 
it  were  in  fport,  when  they  have  no  manner 
of  concern  in  the  quarrel.  But  this,  the  fame 
gentleman  affures  us,  is  a  very  groundlefs  charge  : 
for,  1.  They  never  grant  their  troops  to  any 
Prince  or  State,  but  by  virtue  of  fome  preceding 
alliance.  2.  They  grant  troops  only  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  nation  they  are  given  to,  and  not  to 
aft  offenfively  *,  fo  that  the  Swifs  troops  in  the 
French  fervice  are  never  fuffered  to  invade  the 
Empire,  or  Holland  ;  nor,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Swifs  who  are  in  the  fervice  of  thofe  two  powers, 
to  invade  France.  And,  3.  The  fovereign  never 
receives  any  fubfidy  or  perquifite  from  the  Prince 
or  State  to  whom  their  troops  are  granted,  con¬ 
tenting  themfelves  with  procuring  a  beneficial  fer¬ 
vice  to  their  fubjefts,  without  referving  any  pro¬ 
fit  to  themfelves.  But  then  he  admits  that  what  he 
offers  on  this  fubjeft  ought  to  be  reftrained  chiefly 
to  the  Proteftant  Cantons  *,  for  he  acknowledges 
that  the  conduft  of  the  Catholick  Cantons,  and 
efpecially  thofe  called  the  petty  ones,  have  too 
often  given  occafion  for  drawing  reproaches  on  the 
whole  nation,  from  thofe  who  do  not  diffinguifh 
between  one  and  the  other :  fo  that  it  feems  the 
charge  is  true  in  part,  though  not  univerfally. 

And  indeed,  whoever  has  been  in  the  fervice 
in  the  Low  Countries,  either  in  the  firft  war  in 
the  reign  of  King  William,  or  the  latter  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  muff  have  found  Switzers 


engaged  on  both  fides.  Whether  they  were  hired  CHAP, 
to  aft  defenfively  only,  or  otherwife,  I  cannot  tell;  Iv^  t 
but  certain  it  is,  they  were  frequently  upon  the 
offenfive,  and  drawn  up  againft  each  other.  And 
we  find  the  Dutch  do  not  only  employ  them  in 
offenfive  wars  in  their  own  fervice,  but  fometimes 
let  them  out  again  to  other  Princes,  as  they  have 
done  more  than  once  to  the  King  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  they  have  ferved  here  accordingly.  So 
that  notwithftanding  what  our  author  hath  ad¬ 
vanced  in  their  favour,  it  feems  evident  to  me, 
that  the  Swifs  are  not  altogether  innocent  in  this 
particular  *,  and  it  may  ftiil  be  difficult  entirely  to 
wipe  off  that  afperfion  of  facrificing  their  people 
for  any  caufe,  and  letting  their  troops  to  any 
power  that  will  pay  them. 

The  Switzers  alfo  have  been  long  afperfed  as  a 
dull  heavy  generation,  efpecially  by  the  French  j 
but  thofe  who  have  refided  among  them,  and 
know  them  beft,  give  us  quite  another  charafter 
of  them  *,  they  affure  us,  that  there  is  no  where 
to  be  found  men  of  clearer  judgments,  or  greater 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  affairs,  or  of  a  more 
lively  converfation,  with  true  wit  and  genuine  hu¬ 
mour,  than  are  to  be  met  with  here  among  thofe 
who  have  had  a  good  education  improved  by  tra¬ 
vel.  Indeed  among  the  peafants  upon  the  moun¬ 
tains,  who  converfe  chiefly  with  their  cattle,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  we  meet  with  fome  as  ftupid  as  the 
ffiepherds  and  hufbandmen  of  other  countries  5 
but  no  confidering  man  will  take  an  eftimate  of 
a  people  from  this  clafs.  There  are  not  many  of 
the  Switzers,  ’tis  true  apply  themfelves  to  learn¬ 
ing  *,  the  poverty  of  the  country,  and  the  ftrait- 
nefs  of  their  fortunes,  oblige  them  to  turn  their 
thoughts  another  way.  There  are  few  of  them, 
my  author  obferves,  that  are  free  enough  from 
domeftick  cares  to  employ  their  time  in  (pecu¬ 
lation.  There  are  however  many  learned  men 
amongft  them  in  the  two  great  profeftions  of  divi¬ 
nity  and  law,  efpecially  in  the  univerfities  of 
Bern,  Bazil,  Zurich,  and  Laufanne. 

As  to  the  honefty  and  fimplicity  of  the  Swit¬ 
zers,  for  which  they  have  been  fo  generally  ap¬ 
plauded  heretofore,  late  writers  affure  us,  they 
very  little  deferve  any  fuch  charafter  at  this  day; 
even  their  courts  of  juftice  and  magiftracy  are 
not  free  from  corruption,  but  the  beft:  purfe  ufu- 
ally  carries  the  caufe.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
they  are  generally  charged  with  the  vice  of  drun- 
kennefs,  I  do  not  find  they  are  more  addifted  to 
it  than  their  neighbours.  The  Swifs  peafants  in¬ 
deed  are  many  of  them  given  to  tippling,  as  the 
lower  rank  of  people  are  in  moft  places  $  but 
among  people  of  condition  the  praftice  is  very 
rare.  They  have  their  publick  feafts,  wherein 
fome  exceffes  are  committed,  but  their  ordinary 
way  of  life  is  very  fober  5  infomuch  that  our  au¬ 
thor  affirms  of  the  Switzers  in  general,  that  they 
are  the  leaft  given  to  drinking  of  any  people 
fprung  from  the  German  ftock  *,  and  at  laft  fums 
up  their  charafter  in  thefe  words .‘ 

‘  The  Switzers  are  a  people  equally  brave  in 

*  arms,  and  faithful  to  their  engagements ;  who 
‘  have  more  efteem  for  the  military  virtues  than 
‘  the  civil  ones  •,  yet  are  defirous  to  live  in  per- 
‘  petual  peace  themfelves,  and  to  make  war  for 
‘  others.  They  are  perfectly  able,  when  united, 

‘  to  defend  themfelves  againft  any  invader;  but 
‘  not  in  a  condition  to  make  conquefts  on  their 

*  neighbours.  Their  country  is  crouded  with 

*  people,  which  generally  makes  the  riches  of 
‘  other  nations,  but  for  want  of  trade  increafes 

*  the 
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4  the  poverty  of  this.  It  produces  none  of  the 
4  fuperfluities  of  life,  and  not  enough  of  the  ne- 
‘  ceffaries  •,  yet  by  the  advantage  of  their  fitua- 
‘  tion,  both  are  fupplied  them  by  their  neigh- 
«  bours  at  reafonable  rates.  It  happens  to  be 
‘  placed  almofl  in  the  center  of  Europe,  without 
4  being  thoroughly  known  :  and  they  are  courted 
«  for  their  valour  by  fome  of  their  neighbours, 

*  who  fear ce  allow  them  any  other  good  quality. 

‘  But  one  may  fay  of  thefe  republicks  as  of  private 
‘  men,  viz.  that  they  are  placed  in  a  certain  me- 
«  diocrity  of  fortune,  which  puts  them  below  en- 
4  vy,  and  above  contempt.  One  finds  among 
4  them  none  of  the  gaudy  pleafures  of  courts,  but 
4  a  great  deal  of  the  fatisfadtion  which  proceeds 
4  from  a  quiet  eafy  life.  In  fhort,  they  have 
4  more  wit,  and  perhaps  lefs  fincerity,  than  the 
4  world  allows  them  •,  and  feem  to  conceal  fome 
4  of  the  fubtleties  of  the  Italian  under  the  frank- 
4  nefs  of  the  German.  Their  virtues  are  natural 
4  to  them,  and  their  vices  chiefly  owing  to  the 
4  temptations  which  men  ftruggling  with  difficul- 
4  ties  are  apt  to  fall  under.’ 

CHAP.  V. 

Contains  an  abfiradf  of  the  antient  and  modern  hijlory 
of  Switzerland. 

JUlius  C/Slsar  firft  mentions  the  Helvetians 
as  a  nation,  and  relates,  that  this  people  ha¬ 
ving  made  an  incurflon  into  Burgundy  during 
his  government  of  Gaul,  with  a  defign  to  tranf- 
plant  themfelves  into  that  defirable  country,  to 
take  away  from  their  people  all  thoughts  of  re¬ 
turning  to  their  antient  feats,  fet  fire  to  their 
dwellings,  burning  no  lefs  than  twelve  great  ci¬ 
ties,  and  four  hundred  villages.  They  then  began 
their  march  with  their  families,  amounting  to 
near  four  hundred  thoufand  fouls,  whereof  about 
a  fourth  of  them  were  able  to  bear  arms.  Their 
firft;  defign  was  to  have  penetrated  into  Savoy  •, 
but  not  daring  to  pafs  the  Rhone  in  the  face  of 
his  army,  they  altered  their  march,  and  entered 
Tranche  Compte,  where  Caesar  having  cut  off 
many  of  them  in  feveral  engagements,  compelled 
the  reft:  to  return  home  •,  and  having  reduced 
them  under  the  Roman  power,  annexed  this  coun¬ 
try  to  that  part  of  his  government  called  Gallia 
Celtica. 

The  Helvetians  remained  fubjedt  to  the  Romans 
till  the  deftruction  of  that  empire  by  the  northern 
nations,  when  new  kingdoms  and  ftates  being  e- 
redted  out  of  it’s  ruins,  Switzerland  was  compre¬ 
hended  in  that  of  Burgundy,  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fifth  century.  This  kingdom  not 
lafting  above  an  hundred  years,  Switzerland  upon 
the  fall  of  it  was  united  to  the  crown  of  France, 
to  whofe  Kings  it  remained  fubjedt  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  ninth  century.  About  the  year  870, 
two  new  kingdoms  of  Burgundy  were  erected, 
called  Burgundia  Cisjnrana^  and  Burgundia  T ranf- 
jurana  •,  but  the  former  was  united  to  the  latter 
about  the  year  926,  and  of  this  kingdom  of  Bur¬ 
gundia  Transjurana ,  Switzerland  continued  a  part 
till  1032,  when  Rodolph  the  third  and  laft 
King  of  Burgundy,  dying  without  iffue,  tranf- 
ferred  his  kingdom  to  the  Emperor  Conrad  II, 
called  the  Salick,  whofe  fucceffors  enjoyed  it  near 
two  hundred  years  ;  when  this  kingdom  being 
negledted  by  the  Emperors,  feveral  petty  fovereign- 
ties  were  formed  out  of  it.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Counts  of  Hapfbupg,  from  whom  the 
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houfe  of  Auftria  is  defeended,  to  whom  feveral  C  i i  A  P. 
fiefs  in  this  country  had  been  granted  by  the  Em-  t  ffg 
peror  Barbarossa,  begun  to  take  the  govern- 
ment  of  this  people  upon  them,  and  particularly 
of  their  cities,  on  their  voluntary  fubmiffion  to 
him  *,  for  it  feems  their  nobility  ufed  them  in  fo 
barbarous  and  tyrannical  a  manner,  that  they 
found  themfelves  under  a  neceffity  of  imploring 
the  protedfion  of  fome  potent  neighbouring  Prince. 

They  agreed  therefore  that  Rodolph  fhould 
fend  Bailiffs  or  Governors  amongft  them,  with 
power  of  adminiftring  the  Haute  Juflice ,  or  judg¬ 
ing  in  criminal  caufes  •,  but  with  an  exprefs  re- 
fervation  (if  my  author  be  not  miftaken)  of  their 
rights  and  liberties,  which  were  very  extenfive. 

But  Rodolph  was  fo  engaged  in  other  places, 
that  he  could  not  afford  thefe  cities  the  protedtion 
they  expedfed  from  him  •,  whereupon  not  being 
able  any  longer  to  endure  the  tyranny  and  in-^ 
fults  of  the  nobility,  they  had  recourfe  to  arms,' 
demolifhed  the  caftles  of  the  lords,  and  after  a 
twelve  years  war,  compelled  many  of  them  to 
leave  the  country. 

Rodolph  being  now  advanced  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  dignity,  the  nobility  applied  themfelves  to 
the  Emperor,  charging  the  commons  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  with  rebellion  *,  but  the  Emperor  ha¬ 
ving  heard  the  contending  parties,  declared  him-1 
felf  in  favour  of  the  people  ;  and  governed 
them  with  great  mildnefs  and  goodnels  while 
he  lived,  confirming  their  antient  privileges, 
and  granting  them  feveral  new  ones.  But  upon 
the  death  of  this  Emperor,  his  fon,  the  Emperor 
Albert,  entered  into  very  oppofite  meafures, 
determined  to  make  himfelf  abfolute  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  he  endeavoured  to  accomplifh  firft:  by 
carefies  and  perfuafions  only  ;  but  when  he  found 
thofe  arts  would  not  avail  him,  he  appointed  o- 
ther  governors  with  pofitive  orders  to  reduce 
them  to  his  obedience,  either  by  corrupting  their 
leading  men,  or,  if  that  failed,  by  force  of  arms ; 
and  accordingly,  when  the  firft  method  was  found 
ineffectual,  they  openly  invaded  their  privileges. 
Whereupon  the  people  fent  a  deputation  to  the 
Emperor,  to  complain  of  the  violation  of  their 
rights  and  liberties ;  but  inftead  of  a  redrefs,  they 
met  with  only  threats  of  the  utmoft  vengence  if 
they  refufed  an  abfolute  fubmiffion  to  his  pleafure. 

And  at  their  return  home,  they  found  their  go¬ 
vernors  ftill  exercifing  the  moft  notorious  adts  of 
tyranny,  by  oppreffing,  imprifoning,  and  impo¬ 
verishing  the  fubjedt.  They  deprived  the  people 
of  their  eftates,  fays  my  author,  by  arbitrary  fen- 
tences,  impofed  extravagant  fines  for  trivial  of¬ 
fences,  and  tortured  others  on  a  pretence  of  con- 
fpiracies  againft  the  government  •,  till  the  exafpe- 
rated  people  at  length  entered  into  a  real  conspi¬ 
racy,  which  proved  fatal  to  their  Sovereign.  The 
three  principal  men  who  firft  formed  the  defign, 
were  Arnold  Melchdal  of  Underwald, 
Werner  Stouffacher  of  Switz,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Furst  of  Ury,  who  were  rather  fubftan- 
tial  yeomen  than  gentlemen.  Thefe  having  been 
alike  ill-treated  by  their  refpedtive  governors,  had 
entered  into  a  very  ftridl  friendlhip,  and  were  con¬ 
triving  to  free  themfelves  and  their  country  from 
the  oppreffions  they  laboured  under.  Each  of  them 
afterwards  engaged  three  of  their  friends  to  affift 
them  with  their  advice  •,  and  thefe  twelve  became 
the  principal  managers  of  the  plot,  who  meeting 
at  Grutli  in  the  canton  of  Ury,  laid  a  fcheme  for 
promoting  a  general  infurredtion,  binding  them¬ 
felves  by  the  moft  folemn  oaths  not  to  difeover 
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P-  the  defign;  And  the  firft  of  January  1308,  being 
fixed  for  their  rifing,  an  accident  happened  in  the 
mean  time,  which  gave  them  frefli  provocation, 
and  had  like  to  have  occafioned  an  infurredtion 
fooner  than  was  intended.,  For  it  feems,  among 
other  pieces  of  arbitrary  and  whimfical  tyranny, 
Griesler,  Governor  of  the  Canton  of  Ury, 
had  ordered  his.  cap  to  be  fet  upon  a  poft  in  the 
market-place  of  Altorf,  the  capital  of  Ury,  re¬ 
quiring  every  perfon  who  paffed  by  to  pull  off  his 
hat  to  it  on  pain  of  death  ;  which  moil  people 
complied  with,  till  William  TeLl,  a  bold 
refolute  fellow,  and  one  of  the  confpirators,  took 
an  opportunity  of  frequently  palling  by  without 
{hewing  any  manner  of  refpedl  to  the  cap  ;  where¬ 
upon  he  was  apprehended  by  the  guards  that  were 
placed  to  fee  the  order  put  in  execution,  and 
brought  before  the  Governor ;  who,  by  way  of 
punifhment,  commanded  him  to  fet  an  apple  upon 
his  fon’s  head,  and  /hoot  at  it  with  an  arrow,  de¬ 
claring  that  if  he  miffed  it  he  fliould  be  hanged. 
The  father  rather  than  run  the  hazard  of  being 
acceffary  to  his  fon’s  death,  defired  they  would 
take  away  his  oWn  life  without  furthur  ceremony  ; 
but  the  Governor  would  not  indulge  him  fo  far, 
declaring  that  if  he  refufed  to  (hoot  at  the  apple 
immediately,  he  would  hang  up  his  fon  before 
his  face,  and  himfelf  afterwards.  Whereupon 
old  Tell  promifed  to  make  the  attempt  in  the 
market-place  in  the  prefence  of  the  Governor, 
imagining  probably  that  his  felldw-confpirators 
would  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  ^ffembling, 
and  refcued  him  before  he  had  made  the  experi¬ 
ment;  but  nothing  of  this  happening,  the  old 
man  took  two  arrows  out  of  his  quiver,  and  draw¬ 
ing  his  bow  with  all  the  anguilh  that  can  be 
imagined  in  fo  tender  a  cafe,  providentially  ffruck 
the  apple  off  his  fon’s  head  without  giving  him 
the  leaft  wound  ;  upon  which  the  people  gave  a 
general  Ihout,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the 
Governor;  who  proceeding  to  inquire  of  Tell, 
what  he  meant  by  taking  two  arrows  out  of  his 
quiver,  affuring  him  he  would  forgive  him,  what¬ 
ever  his  defign  was  ;  Tell  boldly  anfwered,  that 
the  fecond  arrow  was  defigned  for  the  Governor, 
in  cafe  he  had  been  fo  unhappy  as  to  have  killed 
his  fon.  Whereupon  the  Governor  anfwered, 
though  he  would  fpare  his  life  according  to  his 
promife,  yet  he  looked  upon  him  to  be  fo  dange¬ 
rous  a  man,  that  he  ought  however  to  be  fhut  up 
in  fome  dark  prifon  :  and  accordingly  ordered  him 
to  be  put  in  irons,  and  carried  on  board  a  veffel 
to  be  tranlported  to  the  caftle  of  Cafienach  on  the 
lake  Lucerne  :  and  to  prevent  his  efcaping.  Went 
bn  board  the  veffel  himfelf  to  fee  his  fentence  put 
in  execution.  When  they  came  about  the  middle 
of  the  lake,  as  the  ftory  goes,  there  arofe  fo  vio¬ 
lent  a  ftorm,  that  they  were  in  the  utmoft  danger 
of  finking ;  when  the  Governor’s  fervants  know¬ 
ing  Tell  the  prifoner  to  be  an  excellent  pilot, 
propofed  the  taking  off  his  chains,  and  letting  him 
manage  the  helm,  as  the  only  expedient  for  faving 
all  their  lives;  which  being  cohfented  to.  Tell 
with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  {leered  the  boat  into 
fmooth  water  under  the  {here.  When  he  jumped 
out  upon  a  piece  of  a  rock,  and  made  his  efCape  ; 
and  the  Governor,  defpairing  of  overtaking  him, 
failed  on  to  the  next  town,  called  Brunen,  from 
whence  he  propofed  to  go  to  the  caftle  of  Caffe- 
nach  by  land.  Tell  having  notice  of  the  day 
he  was  to  go,  concealed  himfelf  in  a  wood  on  the 
lide  of  a  hollow  way,  by  which  he  knew  the  Go¬ 
vernor  muff  pafs,  and  meeting  with  a  favourable 
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opportunity,  {hot  him  through  the  heart  with  art  C  h 
arrow,  and  made  off,  while  the  company  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  utmoft  confufion.  In  memory  of  which  ^ 
exploits,  a  chapel  was  built  on  the  fpot  of  ground 
where  the  Governor  loft  his  life ;  and  another 
upon  the  rock  from  whence  Tell  made  his 
efcape,  which  are  ft  ill  to  be  feen.  But  though 
this  relation  may  be  true  in  the  main,  I  find  the 
circurbftanfces  frequently  varied  according  to  the 
genius  or  humour  of  the  perfon  who  relates  it. 

On  new-year’s-day,  1308,  the  time  prefixed  The 
by  the  confpirators  for  a  general  infurredtion,  Comb  vo,t 
of  the  moft  refolute  of  them  reforted  to  the  caftles,  *e*s 
where  the  Governor  and  Commanders  of  the  Im-  the 
perial  troops  refided,  under  pretence  of  carrying  of  A 
the  ufual  prefents ;  and  having  concealed  arms  ftna 
under  their  cloathes,  fell  upon  the  guards  as  they 
entered  the  gates,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
reduce  every  fortrefs  they  attempted.  The  Go¬ 
vernor  Landenburg  and  his  forces  were  in 
fuch  confternation,  that  they  fled  Without  making 
any  manner  of  refiftance,  but  were  furrounded  af¬ 
terwards,  and  made  prifoners  by  the  country  peo¬ 
ple,  who  only  required  an  oath  from  them,  that 
they  wcSuld  never  return  into  the  country  again, 
and  then  give  them  their  liberty  to  retire  when¬ 
ever  they  faw  fit. 

Thus,  fays  the  honourable  writer  above-cited, 
was  the  foundation  of  the  Helvetick  liberty  laid 
by  three  plain  countrymen,  without  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  birth  or  riches,  which  are  ufually  thought 
neceffary  towards  the  execution  of  fuch  popu¬ 
lar  enterprizes;  and  in  honour  of  their  memo¬ 
ries  a  feftival  is  annually  held,  where  the  com¬ 
pany  are  entertained  with  fongs,  containing  the 
hiftory  of  their  deliverance  from  Auftrian  ty¬ 
ranny. 

The  Emperor  Alber t  hearing  of  this  defec¬ 
tion,  was  about  affembling  an  army  to  have  re¬ 
duced  them  to  obedience  ;  but  being  killed  foon 
after  as  he  paffed  the  river  Rufs,  thefe  Cantons  had 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  eftabliffiing  themfelves, 
while  the  Empire  remained  in  confufion.  About 
feven  years  after.  Archduke  Leopold,  the  fon 
of  Albert,  marched  into' the  Canton  of  Switz 
with  twenty  thoufand  men,  threatening  utter  de- 
ftrudtion  to  the  confederated  provinces.  The 
Switzers  made  little  refiftance,  till  the  Auftrian 
army  Was  advanced  into  a  narrow  valley,  between 
two  mountains,  near  Mortgarten,  Where  rolling 
great  ftohes  from  the  tops  of  the  hills,  they  put 
the  Auftrian  calvary  in  confufion ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  attacking  them  in  front  with  fifteen 
hundred  men,  they  obtained  a  compleat  vic¬ 
tory,  which  they  purfued  with  fuch  diligence, 
that  they  drove  the  enemy  entirely  out  of  the 
country. 

Upon  the  vidtory  of  Mortgarten,  the  three 
Cantons  entered  into  a  perpetual  league,  which 
was  at  firft  made  f6r  ten  years  only,  and  took  an 
oath  for  the  due  obfervation  of  it,  from  whence 
they  were  called  Eydgnofien ,  a  German  word,  fig- 
nifying  parties  tO  the  fame  oath  ;  and  the  battle 
being  fought  in  the  Canton  of  Switz,  which  firft 
gave  them  any  credit  in  the  world,  the  name  of 
this  little  province  was  afterwards  communicated 
to  the  reft,  as  they  entered  into  the  league,  and 
even  to  their  allies. 

The  houfe  of  Auftria  made  feveral  attempts  af¬ 
terwards  to  reduce  the  Cantons  of  Switz,  Under- 
wald,  and  Ury,  to  their  obedience  ;  but  were  fo 
far  from  effedting  it,  that  they  loft  feveral  more 
of  their  provinces,  which  from  time  to  time  en- 
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CHAP,  tered  into  the  league  with  them •,  of  which  the 
v-_  firft  was  the  Canton  of  Lucerne,  who  came  into 
confederacy  of  the  three  Cantons  in  the  year 
1332,  although  this  province  was  the  proper  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Auftrian  family.  The  Canton  of 
Zurich  was  the  next  which  entered  into  the  con¬ 
federacy,  in  the  year  1351,  and,  upon  account  of 
it’s  extent,  was  allowed  the  firft  place  in  their  ge¬ 
neral  affemblies,  though  it  was  the  fifth  which 
came  into  the  alliance.  This  was  a  free  Imperial 
city,  and  no  part  of  the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  j  however,  their  confederating  with  the  re¬ 
volted  provinces  occafioned  a  new  war  between  the 
allies  and  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ;  in  which  the  Swit¬ 
zers  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the  Canton  of  Cla¬ 
ris,  which  the  fame  year,  1351,  was  received  into 
their  alliance.  In  the  following  year,  1352,  they 
took  the  province  of  Zug  from  the  enemy,  and  ad¬ 
ded  it  to  the  number  of  the  Cantons :  and  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  fame  year,  the  Imperial  city  of 
Bern  came  into  the  alliance,  and  conftituted  the 
eighth  Canton.  And  as  thefe  eight  Cantons  con¬ 
tinued  in  alliance  upwards  of  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years  without  increafing  their  number, 
they  obtained  the  name  of  the  eight  old  Cantons, 
upon  the  addition  of  the  reft. 

In  the  year  1481,  Friburg,  part  of  thedemefns 
of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  purchafed  by  them  of 
the  Counts  of  Kybourg,  was  received  into  the 
number  of  the  Cantons ;  as  was  Soleure,  an  Im¬ 
perial  city,  the  fame  year.  In  1501,  Bazil  and 
Schaffhaufen,  two  other  Imperial  cities,  came  into 
the  alliance  •,  and  the  country  of  Appenzel  was 
added  to  them  in  the  year  1513,  having  purchafed 
their  liberty  of  the  Abbot  of  St  Gall,  their  then 
Sovereign,  and  this  compleated  the  number  of  the 
thirteen  Cantons.  But  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  far 
from  relinquifhing  their  pretenfions  to  thefe  coun¬ 
tries,  ftill  exercifed  them  with  perpetual  wars,  by 
whom  they  were  not  more  diftreffed  than  by  their 
own  nobility,  who  conftantly  joined  with  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  in  all  it’s  attempts  upon  the  confede¬ 
rated  Cantons  •,  but  the  nobility  being  at  length 
driven  out  of  the  country,  or  reduced  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  fovereignty  of  the  Cantons,  the  Switzers 
were  declared  a  free  people,  independent  of  the 
Empire  and  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  by  the  treaty 
of  Munfter,  anno  1648,  at  the  fame  time,  as  my 
author  rightly  obferves,  as  the  United  Provinces 
were  declared  independent  by  Spain. 

Since  the  peace  of  Munfter  they  have  not  en¬ 
gaged  much  in  foreign  wars,  but  feveral  warm 
difputes  have  happened  among  themfelves  on  ac¬ 
count  of  religion  ;  and  particularly  in  the  year 
1712,  when  a  war  broke  out  between  the  two 
Proteftant  Cantons  of  Zurich  and  Bern,  and  the 
five  Catholick  Cantons  of  Lucerne,  Ury,  Switz, 
Zug,  and  Underwald,  wherein  the  former  de¬ 
feated  the  five  Roman  Catholick  Cantons  in  two 
general  battles,  and  took  from  them  the  country 
of  Baden,  and  many  other  large  territories.  But 
the  breach  was  at  length  made  up  by  the  media¬ 
tion  of  the  French  Ambafiador  at  Arraw,  on  the 
following  terms ;  viz.  That  the  country  of  Baden, 
with  the  town,  and  thofe  of  Keyferthal,  Klingnau, 
Bremgarten,  and  Mellingen,  fhould  remain  in  full 
propriety  to  Bern  and  Zurich,  provided  that  the 
Roman  Catholicks  in  thofe  towns,  and  their  de¬ 
pendencies,  fliould  have  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religion.  That  the  Catholick  Cantons  lhould  ad¬ 
mit  the  Canton  of  Bern  into  the  government  of 
the  common  bailiwicks  of  Turgow,  Rhintal, 
and  Sargantz  j  and  fhould  yield  for  ever  to  the 
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two  Cantons  aforefaid,  the  town  of  Rapperfweil,  CHAP, 
the  bridge  on  the  lake  of  Zurich*  and  the  vil-  ^  I- 
lage  of  Harden,  with  it’s  appurtenances  and  de¬ 
pendencies  j  of  which  the  neutral  Cantons  became 
guarantees.  But  the  five  Popifti  Cantons  above- 
laid  have  never  had  a  good  underftanding  with  the 
Cantons  of  Zurich  and  Bern,  fince  their  yielding 
up  thefe  territories.  On  the  contrary,  they  feem 
ready  to  call  in  the  French,  or  any  other  power, 
to  aflift  them,  to  be  revenged  of  their  enemies, 
without  regarding  what  the  confequences  may  be 
to  their  country. 


CHAP.  Vt. 

! Treats  of  the  government  of  the  Switzers. 

TH  E  general  Dyet,  which  reprefents  the  Hel-  Goverii- 
vetick  Body,  confifts  of  two  Deputies  from  ment. 
each  Canton  •,  befides  which,  the  Abbot  of  St 
Gall,  and  the  cities  of  St  Gall,  and  of  Bienne, 
fend  Deputies  as  allies  *,  and  a  General  Dyet  is  u-  General 
fually  held  at  Baden,  on  the  feaft  of  St  John  Dyets. 
Baptist  annually,  which  feldom  lafts  longer 
than  a  month.  The  firft  Deputy  of  the  Canton 
of  Zurich  prefides  at  thefe  Dyets,  propofing  the 
matters  to  be  debated,  and  colleding  the  votes, 
and  performing  all  other  acts  proper  for  the  Pre- 
fident  of  an  affembly.  The  Canton  of  Zurich  alfo 
hath  the  privilege  of  convoking  the  Dyets  by  cir¬ 
cular  letters,  wherein  the  reafons  for  affembling 
them  are  contained  :  And  the  Deputies  of  this 
Canton  from  the  Abfcheid,  or  refult  of  their  deli¬ 
berations  at  the  conclufion  of  the  Dyet,  which  are 
fent  to  every  Canton  \  and  thefe  gentlemen  are 
always  the  fpeakers  when  the  Deputies  of  the  Can¬ 
tons  are  fent  to  compliment  or  treat  with  a  foreign 
minifter. 

The  matters  confidered  of  at  a  General  Dyet 
are  either  the  accounts  of  the  Governors  of  their 
common  bailliages,  or  appeals  from  the  fentences 
of  fuch  Governors  in  civil  and  criminal  cafes, 
the  redrefling  the  grievances  of  their  common  fub- 
jeds,  or  compofing  the  differences  which  may 
have  arifen  between  the  Cantons,  and  every  thing 
elfe  which  may  contribute  to  their  mutual  intereft. 

And  to  this  Dyet  the  minifters  of  foreign  Princes 
ufually  apply  themfelves,  either  by  way  of  au¬ 
dience  or  memorial.  The  French  Ambafiador 
particularly  never  fails  to  attend  the  Dyet,  though, 
he  hath  nothing  more  than  compliment  to  offer. 

But  befides  this  Midfummer  Dyet,  which  meets 
of  courfe,  any  one  Canton  may  fummon  a  Dyet 
upon  an  extraordinary  occafion  ;  as  may  the  mi¬ 
nifter  of  a  foreign  Prince,  if  he  apprehends  his 
matter’s  affairs  require  it,  and  he  will  defray  the 
charges  of  the  Deputies  ;  and  there  is  feldom  a 
year  paffes  without  one  extraordinary  Dyet  or 
more. 

Befides  thefe  General  Dyets,  their  differences  in  Dyets  of 
religion  have  fince  the  Reformation  occafioned  par-  therefpec- 
ticular  Dyets.  The  mutual  confidence  between  the  tlve 
Cantons  feems  in  fome  meafure  loft  through  the  ons' 
zeal  of  each  party  for  their  particular  opinions. 

This  enters  more  or  lefs  into  all  their  publick  ac¬ 
tions  ;  and  though  their  General  Dyets  are  ftill 
continued  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  their  common 
bailliages,  all  other  matters  of  importance  are 
treated  of  at  particular  Dyets  of  the  refpedive  re¬ 
ligions  ?  that  of  the  Proteftants  being  held  at  Ar¬ 
raw,  and  that  of  the.  Roman  Catholicks  at  Lu¬ 
cerne*,  which  being  the  mod  potent  Catholick 
Canton,  ads  as  their  head  *  as  that  of  Zurich  does 
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CHAP,  as  the  head  of  the  Proteftants.  Thefe  Dyets  are 
fummoned  whenever  either  of  the  parties  pleafe; 
and  our  author  rightly  obferves,  that  the  thirteen 
Cantons  do  not  make  one  commonwealth,  but  are 
fo  many  independent  States,  united  together  by 
ftrict  alliances  for  their  mutual  defence. 

The  firft  The  firft  league  amongft  them  reduced  to  wri- 
alliance  of  ting  was  made  between  the  three  Cantons  of  Switz, 
the  Swit-  Ury,  and  Underwald,  after  the  vidlory  ofMort- 
duced  'to  Sarten  abovementioned,  in  the  year  1351,  by  which 
writing,  each  party  ftipulated  to  aflift  each  other  with  all 
their  force,  againft  every  power  that  fhould  at¬ 
tack  them  ;  that  none  of  them  fhould  enter  into 
any  treaty  or  alliance  without  the  confent  of  the 
other ;  and  that  if  any  difference  fhould  arife  be¬ 
tween  two  of  them,  the  third  fhould  decide  it. 
Second  al-  About  the  year  1481,  the  eight  old  Cantons  en- 
liance.  tered  into  another  alliance,  to  aflift  each  other  in 
defenfive,  but  not  in  offenfive  wars ;  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  auxiliary  troops  fhould  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  refpeftive  Cantons  which  fent  them  ; 
but  if  a  fiege  was  undertaken  for  the  fervice  of 
a  particular  Canton,  fuch  Canton  fhould  defray 
the  particular  charge  of  it :  That  no  auxiliary 
Canton  fhould  be  obliged  to  fend  their  troops  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  Switzerland:  That  upon  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  two  Cantons,  they  fhould  each  of 
them  chufe  two  arbitrators,  who  might  eletft  an 
umpire  to  decide  the  matter,  if  they  could  not 
agree,  and  his  fentence  fhould  be  executed  by  all 
the  Cantons.  The  five  firft  Cantons  alfo  obliged 
themfelves  not  to  enter  into  any  alliance  without 
the  confent  of  all  five;  but  the  three  others  re- 
ferved  to  themfelves  the  liberty  of  entring  into  fe- 
parate  treaties,  provided  they  were  not  prejudi- 
Third  al-  c*a^  to  t^ie  f°rmer  alliance.  Afterwards  the  eight 
iiante.  old  Cantons  obliged  themfelves  to  aflift  each  other 
in  the  fupport  of  their  refpedtive  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  agreed  upon  a  body  of  military  laws  to 
be  obferved  by  the  whole  nation ;  fince  which 
there  has  been  no  new  alliance  formed  between 
them,  though  there  are  five  other  Cantons  added 
to  the  old  ones.  Nor  is  there  any  aft  or  inftru- 
ment,  according  to  the  above-cited  honourable 
author,  whereby  they  are  all  encorporated  into 
one  body  ;  no  common  civil  judicature,  which 
hath  a  right  of  obliging  all  the  Cantons  by  it’s 
decifions  •,  no  common  coin  or  treafure ;  but  every 
Canton  have  thefe  things  diftinft:  each  hath  now 
a  right  of  making  particular  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  and  of  fending  and  receiving  publick  mi- 
nifters,  and  of  doing  all  other  afts  of  fovereignty 
feparately  from  the  other.  And  when  the  thir¬ 
teen  Cantons  fend  Ambaffadors  to  a  foreign  State, 
they  never  chufe  one  or  two  to  reprelent  them  all, 
but  each  Canton  fends  it’s  particular  minifters,  to 
fhew  it’s  right  of  fovereignty.  I  proceed  now  to 
inquire  into  the  feveral  forms  of  government  in 
the  refpeftive  Cantons. 

Forms  of  And  my  aut^or  obferves,  that  the  govern - 
govern-  ment  in  fome  of  the  Cantons  is  ariftocratical,  and 
mentin  jn  others  democratical.  The  feven  ariftocratical 
the  parti-  cantons  are  thofe  Gf  Zurich,  Bern,  Lucerne,  Ba¬ 
ton^  an"  ZIU  Friburg,  Soleure,  and  Schaffhaufen  •,  the  o- 
ther  fix  are  democratical.  And  this  difference  in 
their  refpeftive  forms  of  government  he  conjec¬ 
tures  to  be  the  effect  of  the  ftate  each  of  them 
happened  to  be  in,  when  they  were  erefted  into 
Cantons  *,  for  as  each  of  the  firft  kind  confided  of 
one  city,  with  very  little  territory  belonging  to  it, 
the  government  naturally  came  to  be  lodged  in  the 
citizensonly,  and  afterwards  continued  fo,  notwith- 
ftanding  a  large  acquifition  of  country  to  their 


refpeftive  dominions:  whereas  the  fix  democra-  CHAP, 
tical  Cantons  having  no  cities,  but  being  divided  .  VI- 
into  little  communities,  which  had  equal  pretence 
to  the  fovereign  power,  they  could  fcarce  avoid 
falling  into  a  popular  frame.  There  is  this  far¬ 
ther  diftinftion  to  be  made  among  the  Cantons, 
which  he  denominates  ariftocratical,  (though  they 
are  all  equally  fo  in  relation  to  their  fubjefts) 
namely,  that  the  capital  cities  of  fome  of  the  Can¬ 
tons  have  the  form  of  a  democracy,  as  Zurich, 

Bazil,  and  Schaffhaufen,  where  the  ordinary  tradef- 
men,  who  are  divided  into  tribes,  have  their  fhare 
in  the  government,  and  may  be  defied  by  their 
tribes  into  the  Sovereign  Council ;  whereas  in  the 
cities  of  Bern,  Lucerne,  Friburg,  and  Soleure, 
the  Leffer  Council,  confiding  of  twenty-feven, 
joined  with  a  fmaller  number  of  the  Greater 
Council,  have  the  foie  right  of  filling  up  vacan¬ 
cies  in  the  Sovereign  Council;  and  thefe  always 
chufing  their  friends  and  relations  to  fill  thefe  va¬ 
cancies,  the  ordinary  citizens  have  no  fhare  in 
the  government. 

In  the  Canton  of  Bern,  which  is  much  the  Form  of 
molt  confiderable,  the  legiflative  authority,  is  lodged  govern- 
in  the  Great  Council,  confiding  of  two  hundred  n,eI^in 
and  ninety-nine  perfons,  when  compleat ;  butasofBern> 
about  ninety  odd  are  ufually  abfent  on  their  re¬ 
fpedtive  governments,  or  other  avocations,  it  is 
generally  (tiled  the  Council  of  two  hundred.  Out 
of  the  members  of  this  Council  is  eledted  another 
called  the  Senate,  or  Leffer  Council,  confiding 
of  twenty  feven  Members,  with  their  two  Avoyers, 
who  prefide  in  both  Councils  annually  by  turns; 
and  the  two  youngeft  of  this  affembly  have  alfo 
the  title  of  Secret  Counfellors ;  who,  according 
to  my  author,  refemble  the  Tribunes  of  the  people 
in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  fummon  the 
Great  Council,  whenever  they  apprehend  any 
thing  defigned,  which  may  be  prejudicial  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  or  upon  any  other  emer¬ 
gency. 

This  Senate  has  the  executive  power,  and  meets 
every  day  of  the  week,  except  Sundays.  The 
Great  Council  affemble  but  twice  a  week,  unlefs 
upon  extraordinary  occafions.  Peace  and  war,  al¬ 
liances,  the  publick  treafure,  and  all  civil  employ¬ 
ments  of  importance,  are  in  the  difpofal  of  the 
Great  Council ;  and  all  ecclefiaftical  employments, 
and  fome  inferior  civil  offices,  are  in  the  gift  of 
the  Senate.  When  the  Great  Council  affemble, 
the  Senate  conftitute  a  part  of  it,  or  rather  is  loft 
in  the  Great  Council,  having  no  exiftence  while 
that  is  affembled. 

The  vacancies  in  the  Great  Council  are  filled 
up  by  the  Senate,  and  fixteen  Members  of  the 
Great  Council,  called  Seizeniers  from  their  num¬ 
ber,  who  are  chofen  out  of  the  old  Bailiffs,  that 
is,  fuch  as  have  enjoyed  a  government  or  Bailliage 
the  whole  term  of  fix  years.  But  for  the  better 
underftanding  of  this  office  of  Sei2enier,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  premife,  that  in  the  city  of  Bern  there 
are  twelve  companies,  or  abbies,  as  they  are 
called,  viz.  four  greater,  and  eight  lefs ;  and  in 
one  of  thefe  companies,  every  citizen,  whether 
gentleman  or  tradefman,  is  obliged  to  enroll  him- 
lelf,  that  he  may  be  qualified  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  two  hundred,  or  to  enjoy  any  other 
place  of  truft  in  the  government ;  and  the  head 
or  chief  of  any  of  thefe  companies  is  called  the 
Seizenier;  the  great  companies  having  each  of 
them  two,  and  the  leffer  one,  which  makes  the 
number  fixteen.  When  a  new  Seizenier  is  to  be 
defied,  all  the  old  Bailiffs,  who  are  out  of  office, 
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P.  meet  in  their  refpedive  abbies,  and  the  matter  is 
determined  by  lot ;  for  as  many  balls  are  put  into 
a  bag  as  there  are  candidates  for  the  office,  one  of 
them  of  gold,  and  the  reft  of  filver,  and  he  that 
happens  upon  the  golden  ball  is  the  Seizenier.  And 
thefe  Seizeniers  are  ufually  chofen  a  little  before  the 
Vacancies  in  the  Great  Council  are  filled  up,  and 
Continue  in  their  office  till  another  promotion  is 
made,  which  is  feldom  above  once  in  nine  or  ten 
years.  Thefe  Seizeniers  take  care  of  the  affairs  of 
their  refpedive  companies,  and  fee  that  nothing 
be  tranfaded  to  their  prejudice.  They  reprefent 
the  grievances  of  the  citizens  to  the  Council,  pro- 
pofe  the  making  or  repealing  of  laws,  and  in  con* 
jundion  with  the  four  Banderets,  or  Standard- 
bearers,  (of  whom  hereafter)  are  empowered  for 
three  days  before  Eafter  annually,  when  all  other 
employments  in  the  State  are  fufpended,  to  inquire 
into  the  behaviour  of  every  minifter  and  officer  in 
the  government,  and  to  deprive  him  of  his  em¬ 
ployment  or  place  in  the  Great  or  Leffer  Council. 
But  in  cafe  of  an  expulfion  of  any  member  from 
the  Great  Council,  the  fentence  muft  be  confirmed 
by  that  Council,  though  they  may  expel  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  or  Leffer  Council  abfolutely, 
there  being  no  appeal  in  that  cafe.  Having  thus 
explained  the  office  of  a  Seizenier,  my  author  con¬ 
tinues  to  relate  the  manner  of  filling  up  the  va¬ 
cancies  in  the  Great  Council,  which  is  feldom 
done  till  there  are  fourfcore  or  an  hundred  vacant 
places ;  the  reafons  of  which  delay  is  faid  to  be, 
that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  at  the  fame 
time  of  fatisfying  a  great  number  of  perfons  ;  but 
indeed  that  the  remaining  members  of  the  Great 
Council  may  have  the  fewer  competitors  for 
bailliages  and  places  of  truft,  for  which  none 
but  the  members  of  that  Council  are  qualified. 
Thofe  who  are  entitled  to  chufe  members  of  the 
Great  Council,  as  hath  been  obferved  already,  be¬ 
ing  the  Senate,  or  Lefier  Council,  and  the  fix- 
teen  Seizeniers,  every  one  of  whom  has  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  naming  a  member,  and  the  two  Avoyers, 
or  Prefidents,  two  a-piece  ;  great  court  is  made  to 
them  by  the  candidates.  The  Chancellor  and 
Greffier  alfo  are  allowed  each  of  them  to  name 
one  :  and  the  Com  miffary- General,  and  fome  o- 
ther  great  officers,  claim  a  right  of  being  eleded,  as 
they  ufually  are  ;  fo  that  there  are  always  about 
fifty  who  have  fome  affurance  of  being  elected. 
The  reft  of  the  candidates  are  chofen  by  a  plurality 
of  voices;  and  the  only  qualification  required  is, 
that  he  be  a  member  of  one  of  the  aforefaid 
companies,  and  entered  into  the  thirty-third  year 
of  his  age. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  an  Eledor 
to  name  his  eldeft  fon,  if  he  be  qualified  ;  and  if 
he  be  not,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  marrying  his 
daughter  well,  by  giving  his  vote  for  her  lover, 
which  is  fometimes  her  only  portion,  and  not  a 
bad  one,  as  it  entitles  the  fon-in-law  to  a  bailliage. 
It  is  very  merry  upon  this  occafion,  as  my  author 
obferves,  to  fee  numbers  of  paffionate  lovers  ftart- 
ing  up  in  three  or  four  days  time,  and  pretending 
all  the  devotion  imaginable  for  their  miftreffes, 
whom  they  have  fcarce  ever  feen  for  there  is 
not  three  days  difference  between  the  choice  of 
the  Seizeniers,  and  the  eledion  of  the  members  of 
the  Great  Council ;  and  till  the  Seizeniers  are  ap¬ 
pointed,  they  can’t  tell  to  whom  to  apply  to.  The 
firft  vifits  therefore  which  a  Seizenier  receives  after 
his  eledion,  are  from  perfons  who  pretend  to  be 
paffionately  fmitten  with  his  fair  daughter,  if  he 
have  no  fon,  and  the  match  is  almoft  as  foon  con¬ 


cluded  as  propofed,  when  the  father  meets  with  a  CHAP, 
man  to  his  mind,  which  he  feldom  miffesof:  for  Vf- 
as  it  is  neceffary  towards  the  making  a  man’s  for- 
tune  in  this  republick,  that  he  be  a  member  of 
the  Great  Council,  thofe  of  the  wealthieft  and 
beft  families  frequently  attempt  to  come  into  it 
this  way,  when  others  fail.  Thus  ’tis  evident, 
that  the  vacancies  in  the  Great  Council  are  con- 
ftantly  filled  up  with  the  relations  and  friends  of 
the  remaining  members  ;  and  confequently  the 
government  is  lodged  in  fome  few  great  families; 
the  ordinary  citizens  being  excluded  from  any 
ffiare  in  it,  unlefs  they  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  chofen  by  a  majority,  after  the  relations  and  de¬ 
pendants  of  the  Great  Council  are  provided  for* 
which  is  but  a  remote  profped.  And  as  they  are 
excluded  from  this  affembly,  fo  are  they  by  con- 
fequence  from  all  places  of  profit  and  truft  in 
the  government;  thefe  being  referved  only  for  the 
members  of  this  great  body,  as  hath  been  inti¬ 
mated  already. 

The  members  of  the  Senate,  or  Leffer  Coun¬ 
cil,  are  upon  a  vacancy  eleded  by  the  Great  Coun¬ 
cil  out  of  their  own  body,  with  this  reftridion, 
that  neither  the  father  and  fon,  nor  two  bro¬ 
thers,  can  be  of  the  Senate  at  the  fame  time  : 
and  thefe  vacancies  in  the  Senate,  are  filled  up 
as  foon  as  the  deceafed  Senator  is  buried ;  but 
in  the  great  one,  as  hath  been  obferved,  they 
wait  till  there  be  fourfcore  or  an  hundred  va¬ 
cancies,  which  is  ufually  nine  or  ten  years. 

The  great  officers  of  ftate  in  this  republick  are,  Great 
i.  The  two  Avoyers,  as  the  French  ftile  them,  officers  of 
or  Schultheiffen,  as  the  Germans  call  them,  whofe  Stace- 
employments  are  for  life,  but  they  exercife  them  by 
turns  annually.  The  perfon  in  office,  who  is  called 
the  Reigning  Avoyer,  prefides  both  in  the  greater 
and  leffer  Council,  propofes  the  matters  to  be  de¬ 
bated  there,  and  keeps  the  feals  which  are  put  to 
all  ads  of  ftate,  and  to  him  all  perfons  apply, 
who  have  any  bufinefs  to  tranfad  in  either  Coun¬ 
cil  ;  and  the  Avoyer  out  of  office  only  takes  place 
as  firft  Senator  till  the  year  is  expired,  when  he 
takes  the  feals  and  refumes  his  authority  in  his  turn : 
and  though  thefe  are  very  honourable  pofts,  and 
they  have  a  great  influence  on  all  affairs  of  State, 
the  profits  of  them  are  but  fmall,  not  amounting 
to  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  next  great 
officers  are  the  Bandarets,  or  Standard-Bearers  of 
the  city,  which  being  divided  into  four  wards, 
the  citizens  rendezvous  under  their  colours  in  their 
refpedive  precinds  ;  and  their  places  are  for  life, 
but  the  profits  do  not  yield  each  of  them  more 
than  an  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Their  un- 
thority  was  formerly  much  greater,  when  with 
the  Seizeniers  they  had  the  eledion  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Great  Council,  but  this  privilege  they 
are  now  deprived  of.  The  next  great  officers  are 
the  two  treafurers ;  one  called  the  Treafurer  of 
the  German  country,  and  the  other  of  the  Pais 
de  Vaud  or  Roman,  who  receive  the  revenues  of 
their  refpedive  diftrids,  and  continue  in  their  of¬ 
fice  for  fix  years ;  thefe  are  the  moft  profitable 
employments  in  the  State,  and,  as  my  author  o- 
ferves,  thofe  who  have  the  management  of  the 
publick  money,  will  always  find  means  to  enrich 
themfelves  in  fpite  of  the  beft  regulations.  The 
next  great  officer  is  the  Superintendant  of  the  pub- 
lick  buildings :  and  thefe  nine  are  always  given  to 
Senators,  as  a  reward  of  their  faithful  fervices  to 
the  publick.  The  other  offices  of  any  importance, 
fuch  as  Chancellor,  Greffier,  Commiffary,  &c. 
are  enjoyed  by  members  of  the  Great  Council, 

and 
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P»  Rnd  Tome  inferior  employments  by  the  ordinary 
citizens;  but  it  is  very  feldom  that  a  citizen,  who 
is  not  of  the  Great  Council,  comes  into  a  place 
of  confiderable  profit. 

And  thus  having  treated  of  the  government 
and  magiftracy  in  the  city  of  Bern,  our  author 
proceeds  to  thofe  of  the  country ;  where  he  ob- 
lerves,  that  the  whole  Canton  is  divided  into  fe- 
venty-two  baillages;  governed  by  as  many  Bai¬ 
liffs,  who  are  members  of  the  Great  Council,  and 
changed  every  fix  years.  Thefe  Bailiffs  are  in¬ 
verted  with  the  civil  as  well  as  the  military  power 
in  their  refpeftive  diftrifts;  being  generals  of  the 
militia,  and  fupreme  magiftrates  in  civil  and  cri¬ 
minal  caufes,  and  though  they  have  their  affociates 
in  the  courts  of  juftice,  the  bailiff  only  has  the  au¬ 
thority  of  pronouncing  fentence.  In  civil  caufes 
indeed,  where  the  thing  in  difpute  is  of  confequence, 
there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  appeal  at  Bern, 
where  one  is  eftablifhed  for  the  German  country, 
and  the  other  for  the  Pais  de  Vaud,  and  in  capital 
cafes  the  fentence  muft  be  ratified  by  the  Great 
Council.  And  from  the  court  of  appeals  for  the 
German  country  there  ftill  lies  an  appeal  to  the 
Great  Council ;  but  thofe  of  the  Pais  de  Vaud,  ’tis 
faid,  are  deprived  of  this  privilege,  as  being  natu¬ 
rally  fo  litigious,  that  there  would  be  no  end  of 
their  contentions,  if  they  were  indulged  in  it. 

Thefe  bailliages  are  fo  profitable,  that  the  Bai¬ 
liff  may  make  a  tolerable  figure  during  his  fix 
years  government,  and  in  fome  of  them  lay  up 
five  or  fix  thoufand  pounds,  which  in  a  country 
where  all  fuperfluities  in  equipage  and  clothing 
are  retrenched,  and  every  thing  hufbanded  to  the 
greateft  advantage,  is  a  confiderable  fum,  as  my 
author  obferves ;  and  as  thefe  are  the  principal 
employments  by  which  they  hope  to  make  their 
fortunes,  all  their  views  are  turned  that  way ;  and 
while  the  eleftion  to  them  was  determined  by 
open  votes,  all  manner  of  corruption  and  fervile 
compliances  were  praftifed  in  order  to  obtain 
them ;  which  being  found  to  have  an  ill  effeft  on 
the  publick  affairs,  the  way  of  ballotting  for  them 
was  introduced,  till  they  found  a  way  of  difco- 
vering,  who  voted  for  them  and  whoagainft  them, 
notwithflanding  this  caution  ;  and  confequently 
the  fame  dependance  on  the  leading  men,  and  the 
fame  enmities  among  themfelves  were  obferved  as 
before :  whereupon  it  was  agreed  in  the  year  1710, 
that  all  employments  fhould  be  difpofed  of  by  lot ; 
and  accordingly  as  many  balls  are  put  into  a  bag 
as  there  are  competitors,  one  of  which  being  gilt, 
he  that  draws  it  hath  the  bailliage.  But  the  ports 
of  Avoyer,  Bandaret,  Treafurer,  and  Senator,  are 
ftill  difpofed  of  by  ballot;  it  being  ridiculous,  as 
my  author  obferves,  to  leave  the  appointment  of 
the  chief  officers  in  the  State  to  meer  chance. 
No  bachelor  can  be  a  candidate  for  any  baillage 
or  place  of  profit,  nor  can  a  man’s  own  relations, 
or  his  wife’s  to  the  degree  of  fecond  coufins  in- 
clufive,  give  a  fuffrage  for  him  in  any  cafe.  The 
members  of  the  Great  Council  and  Senate,  as  well 
as  the  two  Avoyers  and  four  Bandarets,  have  their 
places  for  life,  as  has  been  intimated  already ; 
tanlefs  they  have  been  guilty  of  fome  notorious 
crime,  or  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy ;  an 
which  cafes  they  may  be  degraded.  The  reft  of 
the  publick  employments  are  held  for  fix  years, 
except  thofe  of  Secretaries  to  the  Council,  and  fome 
other  ports,  where  long  experience  is  required, 
which  the  poffeffors  feldom  leave  but  for  fome 
good  bailliage  ;  and  the  Chancellor’s  employment  is 
of  late  limited  to  twelve  years,  but  in  lieu  of  it  he 
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hath  the  choice  of  any  bailliage.-  Formerly  when  C  H  A  F: 
a  perfon  had  enjoyed  a  good  bailliage  for  his  term 
of  fix  years,  he  would  immediately  lay  in  for  ano¬ 
ther,  by  which  means  fome  few  of  the  leading  men 
engrofled  all  the  valuable  bailliages  in  their  fami¬ 
lies  ;  whereof  in  the  new  regulation  for  difpofing 
of  them  by  lot,  it  was  provided,  that  the  bail¬ 
liages  fhould  be  divided  into  five  clafles,  according 
to  their  reputed  value ;  and  any  perfon,  who  hath 
enjoyed  a  bailliage,  is  difabled  Handing  for  another 
bailliage,  but  in  the  two  loweft  clafles,  and  that 
there  fhould  be  an  interval  of  feven  years  be¬ 
tween  his  quitting  one  bailliage  and  his  being 
promoted  to  another ;  and  even  then  he  muft 
wave  his  pretenfions,  if  any  of  the  Great  Council, 
who  have  never  had  one,  pretend  to  it.  There  is 
very  little  profit  arifes  to  the  members  of  the  Great 
Council,  fome  fmall  allowances  of  corn  and  wood 
only  for  the  ufe  of  their  families,  but  it  is  coveted 
however  as  the  only  road  to  preferment.  The 
falary  of  a  fenator  is  about  three  hundred  crowns 
per  ann.  including  his  perquifites  ;  and  yet  they 
ferve  the  publick  with  that  diligence  and  fidelity, 
that  their  whole  time  is  taken  up  in  the  difcharge 
of  their  offices. 

Altho’  the  executive  power  be  in  a  great  meafure 
lodged  in  the  Senate,  there  are  however  councils 
appointed  for  feveral  branches  of  bufinefs,  who 
are  all  members  of  the  Great  Council ;  the  mofl 
confiderable  of  which,  is  that  of  the  Secret  Coun¬ 
cil,  confifting  of  the  Avoyer  out  of  office,  who 
is  Prefident,  the  four  Bandarets,  the  two  Trea Hi¬ 
rers,  and  the  two  Secret  Counfellors ;  to  whom  ait 
matters  of  ftate  which  require  fecrecy  are  referred, 
and  they  are  empowered  to  aft  in  many  cafes  for 
the  publick  good  without  communicating  the  affair 
to  the  Great  Council,  tho’  when  the  danger  is  over 
their  determinations  muft  be  ratified  by  it. 

The  Chamber  of  Bandarets  is  the  next  council, 
where  the  accounts  of  the  bailiffs  and  all  other 
officers  of  ftate  are  examined,  and  confifts  only  of 
the  four  Bandarets,  and  the  two  treafurers,  who 
prefide  by  turns.  Befides  thefe  there  is  a  confi- 
ftory,  confifting  of  more  of  the  laity  than  of 
the  clergy  ;  for  the  laity  are  fupreme  here,  as  in 
many  other  ftates,  in  caufes  ecclefiaftical.  This 
court  takes  cognizance  of  matrimonial  contrafts, 
adultery,  fornication,  and  other  offences  againft 
good  manners;  but  as  the  adulterer  was  formerly 
punifhed  with  death  for  the  firft  faft,  it  muft  now 
be  the  third  before  they  proceed  capitally  againft 
him  ;  and  for  the  firft  and  fecond  he  is  only  punifh¬ 
ed  by  fine  and  imprifonment,  and  made  uncapable 
of  any  publick  employment. 

Another  chamber  or  council  is  appointed  to 
fee  the  fumptuary.laws  put  in  execution,  in  which 
they  are  very  fevere ;  not  only  becaufe  it  is  of 
great  confequence  to  the  ftate  to  have  thefe  laws 
duely  obferved,  but  becaufe  the  fines  come  into  the 
judges  pockets,  as  my  author  obferves.  And  there 
is  a  court  of  juftice  in  the  city  of  Bern,  where 
both  civil  and  criminal  caufes  are  tryed  in  the  firft 
inftance,  befides  the  two  courts  of  appeals  already 
mentioned  ;  an  officer  is  Prefident  of  this  ordinary 
court,  called  by  the  Germans  the  Grofs  IV libel  and 
by  the  French  the  Gros  Sander ,  to  whom  the 
prefervation  of  the  publick  peace  is  commit¬ 
ted,  and  who  is  empowered  to  punifh  all  offences 
againft  it.  Thefe  are  the  Handing  councils  in 
Bern,  the  members  of  all  which  are  members  of 
the  Great  Council,  except  the  clergy  of  the  con- 
fiftory  :  And  befides  thefe,  upon  any  great  emer¬ 
gency,  a  particular  council  or  committee  is  ap- 
12  O  pointed 
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CHAP,  pointed  to  enquire  into  the  matter,  which  is  dif- 
Vl.  folved  as  foon  as  the  bufinefs  referred  to  them  is  at 
an  end. 

The  form  of  government  in  the  Cantons 


Form  of 
govern¬ 
ment  in 
Lucerne, 
Friburg, 
and  So- 
Lure. 


of  Lucerne,  Friburg,  and  Soleure,  differs  little 
from  that  of  Bern,  only  the  Great  Council  at 
Lucerne  confifts  but  of  an  hundred  members,  and 
the  Senate  of  thirty- five.  As  to  the  three  cities 
of  Zurich,  Bazil,  and  SchafFhaufen,  the  capitals 
of  the  three  Cantons,  to  which  they  communicate 
their  names  *,  the  citizens  of  each  are  divided  into 
twelve  or  more  tribes,  and  each  of  thefe  tribes 
hath  it’s  quota  of  members  both  in  the  Great 
Council  and  in  the  Senate  :  In  Zurich  particularly 
each  tribe  hath  twelve  members  in  the  Great 
Council,  and  four  in  the  Senate,  or  Leffer  Coun¬ 
cil,  which  numbers  are  always  compleat,  the  va¬ 
cancies  being  immediately  filled  up  when  there 
are  any  •,  not  by  a  new  choice  of  the  tribe  the 
deceafed  member  was  of,  but  by  the  remaining 
fifteen  reprefen tatives  of  that  tribe  •,  by  which 
means  the  body  of  the  people  have  now  very  little 
fhare  in  chufing  their  reprefentatives  either  in  the 
Great  Council  or  the  Senate  ;  but  this  is  faid  to 
be  an  encroachment  on  their  privileges.  There  is 
ft  ill  another  difference  between  the  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  in  thefe  three  Cantons,  and  that  of 
Bern,  namely,  that  the  Senate  in  each  of  thefe 
cities  confifts  of  fifty  perfons,  befides  the  two 
Avoyers,  or  Burghermafters,  whereas  that  of  Bern 
has  but  twenty-five  members  befides  the  two 
Avoyers ;  though  but  half  of  thefe,  ’tis  true,  are 
in  office  at  one  time,  for  each  of  them  govern  their 
fix  months  by  turns,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  judicature, 
when  all  the  fifty  are  affembled.  Here  our  au¬ 
thor  takes  an  opportunity  of  confidering  fome  of 
thofe  maxims  which  are  moft  in  vogue  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  other  popular  governments:  As,  a  well 
regulated  militia,  in  oppofition  to  a  ftanding 
army  of  mercenary  troops :  Equal  agrarian  laws, 
that  one  or  a  few  families  may  not  fo  far  exceed 
the  other  in  riches  and  power,  as  to  endanger  the 
publick  liberty :  and  laftly,  an  equal  rotation 
of  magiftracy,  that  each  may  have  his  fhare  of  the 
power  and  profits  of  the  government  in  his  turn  ; 
which  are  all  obferved  in  the  feven  Cantons  already 
mentioned.  But  of  the  firft,  the  militia,  I  lhall 
fpeak  in  another  place.  As  to  the  fecond,  an  equal 
agrarian  law,  it  appears  that  all  their  children, 
both  male  and  female,  by  their  conftitution,  in¬ 
herit  an  equal  part  of  their  anceftor’s  fubftance, 
only  the  father  hath  a  power  of  difpofing  by  his 
will,  of  one  third  part  of  his  eftate  to  which  of  his 
fons  he  pleafes  •,  fo  that  the  greateft  eftates  are  foon 
fplit  into  fmall  parcels,  and  thereby  an  equality  of 
power,  in  fome  meafure,  preferved  among  the 
people.  And  there  cannot  be  a  more  equal  rota¬ 
tion  among  the  magiftrates,  who  are  molt  of  them 
changed  every  fix  years  :  from  whence  my  author 
infers,  that  the  Sovereigns  of  thefe  Cantons  have 
little  reafon  to  apprehend  any  inteftine  divifion 
among  themfelves.  But  then,  as  the  fupreme 
councils  have  gradually  deprived  their  fellow-ci¬ 
tizens  of  many  privileges,  and  the  principal  fa¬ 
milies  ftill  endeavour  to  engrofs  the  government  to 
themfelves ;  they  are  in  danger  of  infurredions 
from  the  people,  and  have  felt  them  more  than 
once  in  fome  of  their  cities  ;  nor  is  there  any  way 
to  fatisfy  the  body  of  the  citizens,  as  the  fame 
gentleman  apprehends,  but  by  taking  a  greater 
number  of  them  into  the  adminiftration.  In  re¬ 
lation  to  their  fubjeds,  it  is  obferved,  that  the 
government  of  thefe  feven  Cantons  is  very  une¬ 


qual,  for  the  fovereign  power  is  lodged  only  in  the  C  H  A  p. 
citizens  of  the  capital  city  of  each  Canton,  out  of 
whom  the  members  of  the  Great  Council  are  cho- 
fen,  and  thefe  only  are  qualified  for  places  of  profit 
or  truft,  fo  that  the  reft  of  the  Canton  are  exclu¬ 
ded  from  all  poffibility  of  fharing  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  j  and  this  was  not  unreafonable  at  the  firft: 
eftabli  fitment  of  thefe  commonwealths,  who  had 
then  little  or  no  territory  beyond  the  walls  of 
their  cities  :  but  now  their  dominions  are  fo  far 
extended,  and  comprehend  many  good  towns  and 
villages,  if  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  are  not  indulged 
with  fome  fhare  in  the  adminiftration,  it  is  ap¬ 
prehended  they  may  one  day  endeavour  to  fet 
up  for  themfelves,  or  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
fome  neighbouring  Prince  or  State.  This  in¬ 
equality  is  moft  vifible  in  the  Canton  of  Bern, 
which  makes  above  a  third  part  of  Switzerland, 
where  about  fourfcore  families  have  engroffed  the 
whole  government  to  themfelves.  I  have  feen, 
fays  the  fame  honourable  writer,  within  the  fpace 
of  eight  years,  civil  commotions  in  Geneva,  Lu¬ 
cerne,  and  Zurich,  occafioned  by  the  difcontents 
of  the  citizens  with  their  governors,  for  retrench¬ 
ing  their  privileges  and  engroffing  the  power  to 
themfelves,  which  have  generally  ended  in  a  re- 
drefs  of  their  grievances.  And  it  is  obferved  of 
late  years,  that  the  citizens  of  thefe  cities  gene¬ 
rally  gain  ground  of  the  government,  and  com¬ 
pel  them  to  re-inftate  them  in  fuch  privileges  as 
they  have  taken  from  them  :  and  if  thefe  difcon¬ 
tents  arife  in  the  capitals  of  thefe  little  ftates,  where 
the  fubjed  does  not  lie  under  fuch  incapacities  and 
difadvantages  as  in  the  countries  under  their  do¬ 
minion  ;  our  author  infers,  they  may  more  juftly 
be  apprehended  in  the  country,  where  the  ine¬ 
quality  of  the  government  is  ftill  greater,  as  the 
extent  of  the  territory  is  fo.  But  in  this  I  muft 
take  the  liberty  to  differ  from  him  ;  for  people 
who  have  never  enjoyed  any  fhare  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  are  not  fo  liable  to  mutiny  at  being  kept  out 
of  the  adminiftration,  as  thofe  who  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  their  part  in  it :  nor  are  they  fo  capable 
of  fomenting  an  infurredion  in  the  country  where 
they  lie  difperfed,  as  in  cities,  where  a  multitude 
of  malecontents  may  affemble  in  a  moment,  and 
get  to  a  head  before  the  government  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  fupprefs  them  ;  efpecially  in  places  where 
there  is  no  ftanding  army,  and  the  mob  are  as 
good  foldiers  as  the  militia  ;  or  rather,  where  the 
militia  are  formed  out  of  the  mob.  But  what  is 
looked  upon  as  a  great  fecurity  to  the  government 
of  the  Cantons  is,  that  they  impofe  very  moderate 
taxes  on  their  fubjeds,  which  are  frequently  the 
fource  of  popular  difcontents.  And  a  further  fe- 
curity  to  them  is,  that  all  the  Cantons  are  mutu¬ 
ally  obliged  to  affift  each  other  in  the  fupport  of 
their  refpedive  forms  of  government.  But  our 
author  inclines  to  think,  that  neither  of  thefe  fe- 
curities  can  be  much  relied  on  :  For,  firft  he  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  the  fubjeds  thought  no  mildnefs  of 
the  government  could  make  them  amends  for  be¬ 
ing  excluded  any  fhare  in  it :  And  as  to  mutual 
affiftance,  it  is  not  only  a  dangerous  experiment 
to  call  in  ftrangers  to  pacify  domeftic  commotions, - 
but  it  happens  in  this  cafe,  that  the  Proteftants 
and  Papifts  have  fo  little  affedion  for  each  other, 
that  they  would  do  but  very  little  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  thofe  of  a  different  perfuafion  in  religion  : 

And  they  are  in  general  fo  jealous  of  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  Canton  of  Bern,  that  they  would 
be  glad  to  fee  it  weakened. 

,  I  pro- 
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CHAP.  I  proceed  now  to  inquire  into  the  form  of  go- 

_ )  vernment  in  thofe  fix  Cantons,  where  there  are 

Form’d'  no  Sreat  c‘^es»  V1Z  Switz^  Underwald,  Ury, 
govern-  Zug,  Glaris,  and  Appenzel ;  and  thefe,  it  feems, 
ment  in  are  all  of  them  democratic-al :  for  each  of  thefe 
the  lefler  Qntons  being  divided  into  diftridts,  according  to 
antons.  extent^  fome  twelve,  others  fix,  and  others 

four ;  each  diftridt,  or  community,  in  fome  re- 
fpedls,  appears  to  be  an  independent  fovereignty  ; 
for  in  thefe  they  have  both  civil  and  criminal  ju¬ 
dicatories,  in  which  the  reft  of  the  Canton  cannot 
interpofe,  and  from  whence  there  lies  no  appeal. 
But  in  the  management  of  the  publick  affairs, 
every  diftridl  having  chofen  a  deputy  or  reprefen- 
tative,  they  affemble  at  fome  certain  place,  and 
Form  a  (landing  council  of  the  Canton  •,  and  where 
the  matter  to  be  debated  is  of  great  importance, 
they  fend  each  of  them  two  or  three  reprefenta- 
tives,  but  ftill  they  have  but  a  limited  authority  ; 
for,  according  to  my  author,  the  fupreme  legiflative 
power  remains  in  the  diffufive  body  of  the  people  ; 
every  male  in  the  country  upwards  of  fixteen  years 
of  age,  and  every  fervant  as  well  as  his  mafter, 
having  an  equal  fhare  in  the  fovereignty.  But 
thefe  affemblies  do  not  ufually  meet  more  than 
once  or  twice  a  year  to  chufe  their  magiftrates, 
and  their  reprefentatives  to  be  fent  to  the  general 
dyets  ;  tho*  they  may  be  convoked  at  other  times, 
as  there  is  occafion  to  give  their  confents  to  fuch 
adlsas  require  their  concurrence.  The  firft  officer 
in  thefe  Cantons  is  called  Land-Aman,  and  is 
chofen  in  a  full  affembly  of  the  people,  who  al¬ 
ways  exprefs  their  confent  by  holding  up  their 
hands.  His  office  refembles  that  of  an  Avoyer, 
'or  Burghermafter ;  but  is  changed  in  fome  of 
thefe  Cantons  every  year,  and  in  others  every  two 
years.  He  is  Prefident  both  of  their  (landing 
Council  and  General  Affemblies,  and  hath  the 
chief  diredtion  of  all  publick  affairs,  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  council.  So  foon  as  the  Land-Aman 
is  chofen,  the  people  eledt  him  a  deputy,  who  is 
called  Stat-Halter,  and  adls  in  the  abfence  of  the 
other.  They  proceed  alfo  to  chufe  Treafurers, 
Secretaries,  and  other  officers  of  (late,  in  the  fame 
manner,  who  continue  in  their  pods  a  longer  or 
(horter  time,  according  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  re- 
fpedtive  Cantons ;  but  though  every  member  of 
the  Canton  feems  to  have  an  equal  (hare  in  the 
government  of  it,  it  appears  they  are  generally 
governed  in  their  determinations  by  the  gentry, 
to  whom  they  pay  a  particular  regard.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  apprehend  they  have  been  led 
into  fchemes  that  are  deftrudlive  to  their  coun¬ 
try  by  defigning  men,  they  never  fail  to  punifh 
the  authors  of  fuch  advice  with  the  utmoft  feve- 
rity. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  head  with  fome  of  Mr 
Addison’s  remarks  on  the  government  of  the 
Switzers.  He  obferves,  that  their  conftitution  is 
extremely  well  adapted  to  the  poverty  and  bar¬ 
renness  of  their  climate :  That  the  mifery  of  be¬ 
ing  fubjedt  to  a  defpotic  Prince,  in  a  country  com- 
pofed  of  rocks  and  mountains,  is  fufficiently  e- 
vident  from  the  governments  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood,  where,  notwithftanding  their  lands  are 
much  better  than  thofe  of  the  Swifs,  the  people 
are  in  greater  want  of  the  neceffaries  and  conve¬ 
niences  of  life.  A  Prince’s  court,  he  remarks, 
eats  too  far  into  the  income  of  a  poor  (late,  and 
introduces  various  kinds  of  luxury,  which  are  not 
confident  with  a  narrow  fortune.  If  the  vanity 
ofdrefs,  balls,  and  entertainments  were  as  common 
in  the  Cantons  as  they  are  in  France,  their  mili¬ 


tary  roughnefs  would  loon  be  loft,  their  tempers  CHAP, 
grow  too  foft  for  their  climate,  and  their  expen-  vr- 
ces  out-run  their  revenues ;  and  as  the  materials 
for  their  luxury  rnuft  be  imported  from  abroad, 
their  country,  which  has  few  commodities  to 
export  againft  them,  and  but  very  little  treafure 
to  anfwer  the  ballance,  would  infallibly  be  ruined. 

(What  follows  is  as  applicable  to  a  mixed  go¬ 
vernment  as  to  a  republick  :  I  could  wiffi  the  words 
were  written  with  a  fun-beam,  and  never  cut  of 
my  countrymen’s  view,  who  feem  to  be  plunging 
themfelves  into  the  greateft  exceffes  of  all  kinds 
that  ever  any  people  were  guilty  of,  and  which 
mult  naturally  draw  on  them  inevitable  deftruc- 
tion,  if  not  fuddenly  remedied.)  The  w'ords  are 
thefe :  ‘  Luxury  wounds  a  republick  in  it’s  very 
6  vitals,  as  it’s  natural  conlequences  are  rapine, 

‘  avarice,  and  injuftice ;  for  the  more  money  a 
‘  man  fpends,  the  more  mud  he  endeavour  to 
‘  augment  his  (lock ;  which  at  lad  lets  the  li- 
‘  berty  and  votes  of  a  commonwealth  to  Lie,  if 
‘  they  find  any  foreign  power  (or  ambitious  na- 
*  tive)  that  is  able  to  pay  the  price  of  them.’  Ad¬ 
dison’s  Travels,  p.  384.  It  is  no  wonder  there¬ 
fore  he  adds,  that  the  poor  commonwealths  of 
Switzerland  endeavour  to  fupprefs  every  thing  that 
may  introduce  vanity  and  luxury  ;  that  they  pro¬ 
hibit  gaming,  balls,  and  all  extravagancies  of 
drefs  •,  and  that  their  magiftrates  in  their  publick 
affemblies  appear  in  the  plained  garb  imaginable, 
to  fet  an  example  to  the  reft  .  Perfons  of  different 
qualities  indeed  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  orna-- 
ments,  but  they  are  fuch  as  may  be  purchafed  at  a 
very  moderate  price :  a  great  officer,  for  example, 
is  known  by  the  depth  of  his  hat-crown  ;  and 
their  holiday-cloaths,  which  have  an  appearance 
of  finery,  go  from  father  to  fon,  being  feldom 
worn  out  in  two  or  three  generations.  ’Tis  an 
ordinary  thing  to  fee  a  man  of  fubftance  wear 
the  breeches  and  doublet  of  his  great-grandfa¬ 
ther  *,  and  their  peafants  are  clothed  in  a  coarfe 
kind  of  canvafs,  the  manufadture  of  the  country. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Treats  of  their  revenues  and  forces. 

S  neither  the  produdl  or  trade  of  Switzerland  Revenues, 
are  confiderable,  the  publick  revenues  are 
not  large,  if  compared  with  thofe  of  other  king¬ 
doms  and  dates :  but  if  we  compare  their  income 
with  their  expences,  as  my  author  obferves,  fome 
of  thefe  republicks  cannot  be  efteemed  poor  ;  for 
tho*  their  annual  revenue  be  fmall,  the  charges  of 
the  government  is  lefs,  and  they  lay  up  fomething 
every  year,  which  in  a  long  tradl  of  time  fur- 
niffies  them  with  a  confiderable  treafure :  and  it  is 
obferved  to  be  one  advantage  that  the  common¬ 
wealth  has  of  a  monarchy,  that  the  former  are 
generally  better  hufbands  of  their  treafure,  not 
throwing  it  away  upon  their  pleafurcs  or  paffions 
as  Princes  ufually  do,  and  faving  the  expences  ot 
courts  and  guards,  and  other  glittering  fopperies, 
filled  by  fome  the  embroidered  part  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  The  little  popular  Cantons  indeed 
have  fcarce  any  publick  revenues,  but  tax  them¬ 
felves  voluntarily,  according  to  the  exigency  cf 
their  affairs ;  and  if  they  happen  at  any  time  to 
have  a  thoufand  pounds  in  their  treafure,  they 
will  agree  to  divide  it  among  the  feveral  commu¬ 
nities  the  Canton  iscompofed  of,  if  the  publick 
has  no  prefent  occafion  for  it :  though  at  the  fame 
time  they  proteft  againft  the  practice  for  the 

future. 
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CHAP,  future.  But  the  commonwealths  in  Switzerland 
VIL  which  may  be  efteemed  rich,  are  thole  which 

*1“,— *  " " '  have  cities  for  their  capitals,  and  among  thefe 
the  revenues  of  the  Proteftant  Cantons  exceed  thofe 
of  the  Catholick  republicks,  being  pofleffed  of  the 
church-lands,  which  they  feized  at  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  the  profits  whereof  are  appropriated  to  the 
fervice  of  the  government,  except  a  fmall  part 
of  them  which  are  referved  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy.  The  revenues  of  the  Catholick 
Cantons  with  cities,  viz.  of  Lucerne,  Soleure,  and 
Friburg,  are  fo  inconfiderable,  that  after  the  an¬ 
nual  expences  of  the  government  are  defrayed, 
there  remains  but  a  very  fmall  fum  to  be  laid  up 
in  the  publick  treafury ;  even  the  little  Cantons 
of  Bazil  and  Schaffhaufen,  though  of  a  much 
fmaller  extent,  are  richer  than  thefe  three  Catho¬ 
lick  Cantons,  and  always  have  a  confiderable  fum 
in  their  treafury.  But  the  two  wealthieft  Can¬ 
tons  are  thofe  of  Zurich  and  Bern,  the  former 
of  which,  by  the  advantage  of  it’s  *trade,  is  the 
richer,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  it’s  terri¬ 
tories  ;  but  Bern  is  fo  much  larger,  that  the  re¬ 
venues  of  this  Canton  are  fuppofed  to  amount  to 
as  much  more  as  the  former. 

The  feveral  branches  of  the  publick  revenue 
in  the  Canton  of  Bern,  are,  i.  The  profits  of  the 
demefn  lands  which  belong  to  the  State.  2 .  The 
tenths  of  the  produce  of  all  the  lands  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  3.  A  certain  tax  upon  lands  which  are  not 
the  property  of  the  gentry,  called  in  French, 
Cenfes  Foncieres.  4.  Cuftoms  and  duties  on  mer¬ 
chandize.  And,  5.  the  revenue  arifing  from  the 
fale  of  fait.  From  the  firft  of  thefe  branches 
arife  great  quantities  of  corn  and  wine,  which 
the  State  lays  up  in  magazines  in  the  feveral  bail- 
liages,  and  fells  to  the  people  in  times  of  fcarcity. 
From  the  fecond,  confiding  of  the  tenths  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  they  raife  confiderable  fums  in  fo 
large  an  extent  of  country  as  this  Canton  con¬ 
tains,  none  being  exempted,  except  fome  few 
feigneuries  of  the  gentry.  From  the  third,  which 
is  a  tax  on  fuch  lands  as  are  not  in  the  pofief- 
fion  of  the  gentry,  they  levy  about  twenty  pence 
an  acre.  From  the  fourth  branch,  confiding  of 
duties  on  merchandize,  they  raife  but  little,  the 
duties  being  very  moderate,  and  their  trade  but 
inconfiderable :  but  from  the  fifth  branch,  ari¬ 
fing  by  the  fale  of  fair,  they  raife  great  fums,  for 
the  States  alone  retail  it  to  the  fubjedt,  and  im- 
pofe  what  price  they  pleafe.  There  is  another 
cafual  tax  arifing  from  the  file  of  all  edates,  the 
Sovereign  being  entitled  to  a  fixth  part  of  the 
value  upon  every  alienation.  What  may  be  the 
juft  amount  of  all  thefe  taxes  my  author  does 
not  attempt  to  determine;  only  oblerves,  that  as 
their  revenues  confift  chiefiy  in  the  fale  of  corn 
and  wine,  thefe  are  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
price  fuch  things  bear  ;  and  as  the  State  fells 
none  in  plentiful  feafons,  it  may  happen  that  fe¬ 
veral  years  together  little  or  no  money  is  laid  up 
in  the  treafury :  and  on  the  other  hand,  they 
may  lay  up  in  one  year  the  increafe  of  many. 
Our  author  relates,  that  when  he  refided  amongft 
them,  namely,  about  the  year  1712,  the  Canton 
of  Bern,  had  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  out 
at  intereft,  which,  he  was  credibly  informed,  did 
not  amount  to  a  fixth  part  of  what  then  re¬ 
mained  in  their  treafury.  That  thofe  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  guefs  at  the  annual  revenues  of  Bern 
and  Zurich,  lay  the  firft  at  three  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  crowns  per  annum,  and  the  other  at  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty,  whereof  they  compute  about  two 
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thirds  are  expended  in  the  ordinary  and  extraor-  CHAP, 
dinary  charges  of  the  government,  by  which  VJI- 
computation  Bern  lays  up  an  hundred  thoufand  *  J 
crowns  a  year,  and  Zurich  fifty  :  but  this  he 
obferves  is  meer  conjedlure,  and  chufes  therefore 
to  leave  the  amount  of  their  revenues  undeter¬ 
mined.  As  to  the  three  Catholick  Cantons  with 
cities,  namely,  thofe  of  Lucerne,  Soleure,  and  Fri¬ 
burg,  though  their  revenues  will  do  little  more 
than  difcharge  the  necefiary  expences  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  yet  that  little  overplus  it  feems  puts 
them  in  a  condition  of  maintaining  a  fmall 
number  of  troops  every  year  for  three  or  four 
months  :  but  the  two  fmall  Cantons  of  Bazil  and 
Schaffhaufen  are  better  provided  with  treafure 
than  any  of  the  three  Catholick  Cantons.  And 
it  is  very  necefiary  that  thefe  republicks  fhould 
always  have  fome  money  in  bank,  for  they  have 
no  extraordinary  ways  and  means  of  raifing  mo¬ 
ney  upon  an  emergency,  as  other  States  have : 
the  impofing  new  taxes  on  the  breaking  out  of 
a  war,  are  impradticable  here,  the  greater  part  of 
the  fubjedls  on  whom  they  fhould  be  levied,  be¬ 
ing  employed  in  their  militia.  And  though  the 
people  might  be  willing  to  contribute  what  is  in 
their  power  for  their  necefiary  defence,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  maintain  a  war  of  any 
long  continuance ;  and  efpecially  the  little  Can¬ 
tons,  who  have  no  treafure  in  bank  when  the 
war  breaks  out,  cannot  expedft  that  their  militia 
fhould  long  remain  together  at  their  own  expence. 

Standing  forces  have  ever  been  thought  incon-  Forces, 
fiftent  with  the  welfare  of  thefe  republicks  fince 
their  firft  inftitution ;  but  there  is  no  where  in 
Europe  a  better-regulated  militia  :  with  thefe 
they  have  from  time  to  time  maintained  their  li¬ 
berty  againft  all  the  attempts  of  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ftria  and  France  ;  and  during  the  long  wars  they 
had  with  thofe  powers,  were  efteemed  excellent 
foldiers,  though  they  never  kept  the  field  the  year 
round,  but  when  the  campaign  was  ended  ufed 
to  return  to  their  refpeftive  dwellings.  The  Can¬ 
tons  having  continued  now  upwards  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  in  peace  with  all  their  neighbours,  and 
having  had  no  wars  but  among  themfelves  on 
account  of  religion,  which  have  not  been  very 
frequent,  their  troops  are  not  efteemed  equal  to 
what  they  were  formerly.  Almoft  the  only  re¬ 
ligious  difputes  which  have  occafioned  a  rupture 
amongft  them,  are  thofe  in  1531,  in  1656,  and 
in  1712.  In  the  two  former  of  which  the  Ca¬ 
tholick  Cantons  gained  great  advantages  of  the 
Proteftants ;  but  in  the  third,  which  lafted  but 
four  months,  the  Proteftants  broke  the  power  of 
the  Catholick  Cantons,  and  would  have  made  an 
entire  conqueft  of  them,  if  the  Catholick  Princes 
in  their  neighbourhood  had  not  threatened  to  inter- 
pofe  in  the  quarrel.  My  author  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  prefent  Switzers  are  not  at  all  degene¬ 
rated  from  their  anceftors  in  point  of  bravery, 
the  troops  of  that  nation  in  foreign  fervice  ha¬ 
ving  behaved  to  the  fatisfacftion  of  every  power 
that  employed  them  in  the  late  war  ;  and  that  the 
charge  of  their  being  degenerated  amounts  to  no 
more  than  this,  That  the  forces  which  are  newly 
raifed  amongft  them,  and  have  not  been  exercifed 
with  conftant  war,  as  their  anceftors  were,  re¬ 
quire  fome  time  to  difcipline  them  before  they 
can  be  a  matcli  for  veteran  troops.  The  rea- 
fons  ufually  given  by  thefe  people  againft  maintain¬ 
ing  a  body  of  Handing  forces,  are,  1,  That  it 
would  endanger  their  liberties.  2.  That  very 
few  of  the  Cantons  are  able  to  maintain  fuch  a 

body 
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CHAP,  body  of  troops  as  would  fecure  them  again  ft  an 
invafion.  And,  3.  That  a  Handing  army  main¬ 
tained  by  any  of  the  Cantons  in  time  of  peace, 
would  create  a  jealoufy  in  the  reft,  and  induce  the 
neighbouring  Princes  to  interpofe,  and  oblige 
them  to  difband  fuch  forces.  Therefore  to  main¬ 
tain  their  civil  governments  in  perfect  freedom 
and  independance,  and  to  avoid  giving  jealoufy  to 
their  neighbours,  and  that  they  may  be  provided 
with  a  bank  of  money  in  cafe  a  war  fhould  break 
out ;  they  think  it  conducive  to  their  profperity 
to  be  without  a  {landing  army,  and  depend  upon 
their  militia,  who  are  regulated  in  the  following 
manner : 

Every  male  from  fixteen  to  fixty  is  enrolled, 
and  about  one  third  of  them  regimented  under 
the  titles  of  Fuzileers  and  EleCtionaries  ;  and  out 
of  the  other  two  thirds  thefe  are  from  time  to 
time  recruited.  The  Fuzileers  are  all  unmarried 
men  of  a  good  fize,  and  in  the  flower  of  their 
age,  always  ready  to  march  at  an  hour’s  warn¬ 
ing.  The  EleCtionaries  are  married  men,  but  of 
an  age  and  fize  fit  for  fervice.  Every  regiment 
of  Fuzileers  confifts  of  ten  companies,  and  every 
regiment  of  EleCtionaries  of  twelve,  befides  Staff- 
officers;  there  being  in  each  company  of  Fuzileers 
an  hundred  and  ten  men,  and  in  a  company  of 
EleCtionaries  two  hundred  and  eighteen,  inclu¬ 
ding  officers  of  all  kinds.  Every  foldier  provides 
his  own  -arms,  but  all  are  of  one  make,  and  of 
the  neweft  fafhion,  there  being  an  officer  called 
the  Commifiioner  of  arms,  who  infpeCls  their 
arms  and  mounting,  and  punifhes  thofe  who  are 
not  conformable  to  the  ftandard.  They  have 
alfo  of  late  introduced  an  uniformity  of  cloath- 
ing,  being  all  grey  cloth,  with  facings  of  diffe¬ 
rent  colours  to  diftinguifh  the  regiments :  and 
having  found  that  horfe  are  of  little  ufe  in  this 
mountainous  country,  they  have  converted  all 
their  horfe  into  dragoons,  except  that  in  the  Can¬ 
ton  of  Bern  they  have  one  regiment  of  Cuiraf- 
fiers,  which  their  vaflals  maintain  at  their  own 
expence.  There  are  ten  troops  in  every  regiment 
of  dragoons  of  fixty  men  each,  and  the  horfes  as 
well  as  arms  are  of  the  foldiers  providing,  none 
being  admitted  into  the  dragoons  but  fubftantial 
farmers,  who  are  always  furnifhed  with  horfes  for 
their  hufbandry.  And  tho’  neither  horfe  nor  foot 
receive  pay  while  they  remain  at  home,  yet  as 
foon  as  they  take  the  field,  their  pay  is  fettled 
after  the  following  manner,  double  pay  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  officers  the  firft  month,  to  enable 
them  to  provide  their  equipage. 

The  pay  of  the  Field  and  Staff-Officers  per  month. 

French  Livres. 

A  Colonel  per  month  240 

A  Lieutenant- Colonel  180 


Lieutenant 
Second  Lieutenant 
Enfign 
Serjeant 

Each  under  officer. 
Each  Corporal 
Each  Drum  and  Fit 
Each  Appointee 
Each  Soldier 
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60 
48 

35 
12 

8 

7 

.  7 

0 


Major 

Aid  Major 

Adjutant 

Chaplain 

Surgeon 

Clerk 

Prevot 


165 

75 

48 

75 

48 

24 

18 


Total  873 


The  pay  of  a  company  per  month. 

French  Livres. 


A  Captain  per  month 
A  Captain-Lieutenant 
VOL.  II. 


120 

90 


There  is  only  this  difference  between  the  pay 
of  the  Fuzileers,  EleCtionaries,  and  Dragoons, 
namely  that  the  Dragoon- Officers  are  fupplied 
with  forage  gratis ,  and  the  Foot-Officers  pay  for 
it ;  and  the  private  dragoon  has  fix-pence  a  day 
and  ammunition-bread,  while  the  foot-loldier  hath 
two-pence  a  day  deducted  out  of  the  fix- pence  for 
his  ammunition-bread.  Every  Field-Officer  in 
both  hath  two  fervants  paid  by  the  State  on  the 
foot  of  common  foldiers,  and  the  Staff-Officers 
one.  The  State  alfo  provides  tents,  kettles,  and 
hatchets  for  their  foldiers,  five  men  being  allotted 
to  one  tent ;  and  thefe  things  are  laid  up  in  the  ar-*- 
fenal  when  the  fervice  is  over. 

In  the  magazine  of  Bern  there  is  always  an  en¬ 
tire  new  fet  of  arms  for  all  the  militia  of  the  Can¬ 
ton,  befides  thofe  that  are  in  common  ufe ;  and 
there  is  a  third  fet  for  the  militia  of  every  bailliage, 
kept  in  the  caftle  where  the  Bailiff  or  Governor 
refides ;  where  there  is  alfo  laid  up  a  fum  amount¬ 
ing  to  three  months  pay  for  the  whole  militia  of 
the  bailliage,  which  money  was  raifed  upon  the 
feveral  communities  for  this  purpofe  many  years 
fince,  and  is  ftill  referved  for  any  preffing  occafion, 
not  having  being  touched  by  the  State  during  the 
laft  war,  nor  cannot  be  difpofed  of  without  the 
confent  of  the  feveral  communities,  fince  the  chief 
of  each  has  a  key  of  this  little  treafury,  and  the 
Bailiff  another. 

The  Canton  of  Bern  have  alfo  a  very  fine  train 
of  artillery  in  their  capital,  ready  to  march  upon 
the  fhorteft  warning;  befides  a  great  number  of 
cannon  in  the  caftles  where  their  Bailiffs  refide : 
and  for  the  fervice  of  their  artillery  they  have  three 
companies  of  cannoneers,  and  one  of  bombardeers, 
confifting  of  an  hundred  men  each,  with  proper 
officers,  who  are  in  conftant  pay,  and  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Waggon-Mafter-General.  Every 
community  is  taxed  to  furnifh  the  neceffary  horfes 
and  waggons  for  the  ufe  of  the  train  and  army, 
and  know  the  proportion  which  they  are  to  fend, 
getting  them  ready  upon  the  leaf!:  notice.  There 
belongs  alfo  to  the  train  an  hundred  and  twenty 
men  of  feveral  trades,  as  carpenters,  ftniths,  wheel¬ 
wrights,  &c.  and  to  thefe  is  added  a  company 
of  guides,  actually  lifted,  with  their  Captain, 
Lieutenant,  and  other  officers,  who  have  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  country. 

They  have  no  General  or  Commander  in  chief 
in  time  of  peace;  the  principal  military  officer  in 
the  Canton  of  Bern  is  the  Prefident  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  war.  Nor  do  they  fill  up  the  pofts  of  Se¬ 
cretary  of  war,  Commiflioners  of  victualling, 
Treafurer,  Quarter-mafters,  Grand  Prevot,  and 
others,  till  the  army  is  ready  to  take  the  field. 
And  whenever  a  General  is  appointed  for  any 
expedition,  there  are  feveral  deputies  of  the  Statef- 
men  of  the  greateft  rank  and  experience  ap¬ 
pointed  to  accompany  him,  and  be  a  check  upon 
him,  who  can  undertake  nothing  of  confequence 
without  their  confent;  but  the  General,  with 
thefe  deputies,  difpofes  of  all  military  employments 
12  P  in 
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C  H  A  P.  in  the  field,  which  in  time  of  peace  are  in  the 
VT[;  t  gift  of  the  Great  Council. 

1  ^  For  the  better  difciplining  of  thefe  troops  in 

the  Canton  of  Bern,  which  is  divided  into  eight 
diftritfts,  there  is  an  officer  called  the  Grand 
Major  in  every  one  of  them,  who  takes  care 
that  all  the  militia,  as  well  thofe  that  are  regi¬ 
mented  as  others,  be  in  a  conftant  readinefs  to 
march  ;  and  that  their  arms,  ammunition,  and 
cloathing,  be  in  a  good  condition  :  for  which  end 
he  often  takes  his  rounds,  vifiting  both  officers  and 
foldiers,  and  drawing  them  out  at  leaft  once  a 
year  for  a  general  review.  He  hath  alfo  an  offi¬ 
cer  under  him  in  every  bailliage,  who  rides  from 
one  community  to  another,  and  exercifes  the  fol¬ 
diers  every  Sunday  and  Holiday  after  divine  fer- 
vice,  and  fees  that  their  arms  and  accoutrements 
be  in  order,  and  punifhes  the  negledl  of  them. 
There  are  alfo  butts  eredted  in  every  community, 
where  on  certain  days  of  the  year  they  meet  to 
fhoot  at  a  mark  and  the  cannoneers  do  the  fame 
with  their  great  guns  and  mortars. 

And  for  the  readier  affembling  of  their  mi¬ 
litia,  there  are  fignals  in  the  moft  confpicuous 
places  of  every  bailliage,  which  confifts  of  wood 
and  ftraw,  with  which  they  make  fires  in  the 
night-time,  or  a  fmoke  in  the  day  •,  and  at  every 
one  of  thefe  fignals  is  a  Corporal,  with  a  conftant 
guard  of  fix  men,  who  fet  fire  to  the  combuftible 
matters  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  or  when¬ 
ever  they  obferve  any  other  fignals  lighted,  where¬ 
upon  the  whole  body  of  the  militia  run  to  their 
arms,  and  march  to  the  appointed  rendezvous. 
And  what  renders  them  much  better  difciplined 
than  the  militia  of  other  nations,  is,  the  cuftom 
of  the  young  fellows  to  ferve  three  or  four  years  in 
the  Swifs  troops  abroad,  after  which  their  offi¬ 
cers  are  obliged  to  permit  them  to  return  home  *, 
fo  that  a  good  part  of  their  militia  have  actually 
been  in  fome  foreign  fervice,  and  may  therefore 
well  be  looked  upon  as  regular  troops,  who  be¬ 
ing  intermixed  with  the  reft,  foon  make  them  as 
expert  as  themfelves.  What  number  of  forces 
thefe  republicks  can  raife,  my  author  does  not 
determine  but  obferves,  that  in  the  late  war  be¬ 
tween  the  Proteftant  and  the  Popiffi  Cantons,  the 
Canton  of  Bern  had  forty  thoufand  men  in  the 
field,  and  the  Canton  of  Zurich  twenty  thou¬ 
fand,  though  only  the  regimented  troops  were 
raifed  •,  and  thefe,  as  hath  been  intimated  already, 
make  but  a  third  part  of  their  militia.  The 
fame  eftablifhment  which  is  obferved  in  the 
Canton  of  Bern,  is  generally  pradtifed  in  all  the 
other  Proteftant  Cantons  •,  but  thofe  of  the  Ca- 
tholicks  are  not  always  in  a  condition  to  fur- 
nifti  their  magazines  with  corn  and  other  ne- 
cefiaries  proper  for  an  army  when  it  takes  the 
field. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Treats  of  their  trade  and  manufactures . 

Trade.  P  fa  ^  H  E  Switzers  export  fcarce  any  merchandize 
JL  to  foreign  countries,  except  horfes,  black 
cattle,  butter,  and  cheefe.  The  French  take  off 
great  numbers  of  their  horfes  in  time  of  war  for 
remounting  their  cavalry,  infomuch,  that  my  au¬ 
thor  affaires  us,  he  has  known  ten  thoufand  horfes 
bought  in  this  country,  by  the  French  in  the  lpace 
of  a  year  for  the  ufe  of  their  army.  And  the 
King  of  Sardania  in  the  late  wars  had  Swifs  horfes 
For  his  dragoons  and  artillery,  but  thofe  of  Ger¬ 


many  for  remounting  his  cavalry.  Great  num-  C II  A  P, 
bers  are  alfo  fold  into  the  Milanefe,  and  other  ^  ll!- 
parts  of  Lombardy,  for  their  coaches.  They 
difpofe  of  great  numbers  of  their  black  cattle  in 
Italy,  and  their  cheefes  in  moft  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Thefe  commodities  are  common  to  all 
the  Cantons  •,  but  the  towns  where  manufadtures 
may  be  faid  to  flourifti,  if  compared  with  the  reft, 
are  thofe  of  Zurich,  Bazil,  Sehaffhaufen,  and 
St  Gall.  Zurich  is  confiderable  for  a  manufac¬ 
ture  of  crape,  which  they  have  brought  to  fome 
perfection,  and  export  in  great  quantities.  The 
town  of  St  Gall  is  as  famous  for  it’s  linnen, 
which,  though  much  inferior  to  that  of  Hol¬ 
land,  is  afforded  cheaper,  and  worn  by  the  gen¬ 
try  as  well  as  common  people.  Bazil  and  Schaff- 
haufen  are  not  diftinguifhed  for  any  particular  kind 
of  manufacture,  but  lie  mighty  convenient  for  a 
foreign  trade,  as  they  are  fituated  upon  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  Empire  *,  for  here  they  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  exchanging  the  merchandizes  of 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  which  brings  no 
fmall  profit  to  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
are  confiderable  merchants.  The  reft  of  the 
towns  of  Switzerland  enjoy  only  a  little  retail 
trade. 

As  to  their  importations,  having  neither  corn  or 
wine  fufficient  of  their  own  growth,  to  fupply  their 
neceffities,  they  are  forced  to  be  obliged  to  their 
neighbours  for  them,  and  are  fupplied  chiefly 
from  Suabia  and  the  Milanefe.  Their  fait  is  im¬ 
ported  from  Tyrol,  Franche  Compte,  and  Bava¬ 
ria,  with  which  countries  the  Sovereigns  of  each 
Canton  enter  into  treaties  to  be  fupplied  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  price,  and  make  great  advantages  by  retail¬ 
ing  it  out  again  to  their  fubjeCls.  A  falt-pit  in¬ 
deed  has  lately  been  difeovered  in  the  Canton  of 
Bern,  but  it  does  not  yet  afford  any  thing  con¬ 
fiderable.  And  as  there  are  fcarce  any  manufac¬ 
tures  of  filk,  wool,  or  hair,  in  Switzerland,  all 
their  clothing  of  thefe  kinds  is  alfo  imported  from 
abroad,  except  a  very  coarfe  fort  of  woollen  fluffs, 
which  their  peafants  wear.  Their  mechanicks 
alfo  are  fuch  bunglers,  that  the  better  fort  of  peo¬ 
ple  ufually  fend  for  their  common  utenfils  from 
other  countries.  From  all  which  it  is  evident, 
that  their  importations  much  exceed  their  expor¬ 
tations,  and  their  country  consequently  grows 
poorer  every  day.  According  to  my  author,  the 
fpecies  of  gold  and  filver  are  fcarce  feen  in  pub- 
lick  commerce,  which  proceeds  in  fome  meafure, 
as  he  obferves,  from  the  coin  being  hoarded  up 
by  thofe  Cantons  who  have  publick  treafuries, 
which  for  want  of  circulation  is  loft  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  for  want  of  fecurities  to  place  their  money 
out  at  intereft  upon,  which  obliges  them  to  fend 
it  to  foreign  banks,  when  they  have  any,  where¬ 
by  the  country  is  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  it.  The 
balance  of  trade  therefore  being  much  againft  the 
Switzers,  their  governors,  to  prevent  the  con- 
fumption  of  foreign  goods  as  much  as  poftible, 
have  endeavoured  to  retrench  all  fuperfluities  in 
clothing  and  furniture  by  fumptuary  laws,  which 
prohibit  the  wearing  of  gold,  filver,  jewels,  filks, 
and  thread-lace,  and  whatever  elfe  is  more  charge¬ 
able  than  ufeful  in  drels ;  only  the  women  are  a 
little  indulged  in  the  wearing  filks  at  weddings 
and  on  festivals,  and  on  fome  other  folemn  occa- 
fions :  but  although  this  hinders  the  mifehief  from 
increafing,  it  is  by  no  means  a  compleat  remedy. 
Nothing,  as  my  author  obferves,  can  prevent  the 
exportation  of  their  coin,  but  the  eftablifhing 
manufactures  in  their  country,  which  may  ferve 
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at  lead  for  their  own  confumption ;  and  though  the  Cantons  themfelves,  every  one  who  does  not  CHAP* 
they  have  no  good  wool  or  filk  of  their  own  profefs  the  religion  eftablifhed,  is  banifhed  the  IX‘ 
growth,  they  may  however  be  fupplied  with  country;  even  Lutherans,  and  every  other  deno- 
thefe  on  moderate  terms  by  their  neighbours,  mination  of  Proteftants :  but  the  difciples  of  Ca  l- 
When  the  French  Refugees  left  their  country  vin  are  liable  to  the  fame  pains  and  difabilitics 
upon  the  revocation  of  the  edi<5i  of  Nantz,  it  as  the  Papifts  are  in  the  Proteftant  Cantons,  who 
feems  many  of  them  retired  into  Switzerland,  and  look  upon  themfelves  as  extremly  moderate,  that 
endeavoured  to  eftablifh  feveral  manufactures  they  only  banifh  their  brethren  of  a  different  feet, 
there  ;  but  not  being  encouraged  or  protected  by  and  permit  them  to  fell  their  eftates. 
the  government,  and  perfecuted  by  the  natives.  By  thefe  wholefome  feverities  the  Swifs  Calvi- 
who  would  not  fuffer  a  foreigner  to  exercife  any  niffs  glory,  that  they  have  maintained  almoft  a 
trade  in  their  cities,  the  French  Proteftants  found  conftant  uniformity  in  their  worfhip  ever  fince 
themfelves  under  a  neceflity  of  removing  into  other  the  Reformation,  though  they  have  not  been  totally 
countries  ;  whereby,  as  my  author  obferves,  the  free  from  feCtaries  ;  for  in  the  Canton  of  Bern 
Proteftant  Cantons  loft  the  beft  opportunity  they  two  leCts  arofe,  the  one  called  Pietifts,  and  the 
are  ever  like  to  have  of  ereCting  profitable  ma-  other  Anabaptifts.  The  firft  did  not  advance 
nufa&ures  in  their  country  :  as  long  as  their  any  particular  doCtrines  which  were  not  profefled 
citizens  have  the  privilege  of  hindering  foreigners  by  the  eftablifhed  Church  ;  but  pretended  to  a 
from  exercifing  trades  amongft  them,  and  are  greater  fanClity  of  life,  and  purity  of  manners  than 
fuch  indifferent  artifts  themfelves,  there  is  very  their  neighbours,  and  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by 
little  hopes  of  feeing  manufactures  flourifh  among  abfenting  from  the  publick  worfhip,  either  on  pre- 
them,  or  a  foreign  trade  carried  on  to  any  advantage,  tence  of  their  unworthinefs  to  approach  the  houfe 

of  God,  or  that  they  could  not  edify  by  the 
difeourfes  of  worldly-minded  men,  whofe  lives 
were  a  contradiction  to  their  doCtrines.  They 
make  a  covenant  with  all  their  fenfes  not  to  in¬ 
dulge  them  in  any  pleafure,  even  to  fhun  the 
fmell  of  a  rofe  or  violet,  and  to  turn  away  their 
eyes  from  every  beautiful  objeCt  :  to  avoid  as 
much  as  polfible  what  the  world  calls  inno¬ 
cent  pleafures,  left  their  affeCtions  fhould  be 
tainted  by  any  fenfuality,  and  diverted  from  the 
love  of  him,  who  is  the  only  hope  and  comfort 
of  their  beings.  But  their  enemies,  it  feems,  char- 


C  H  A  P.  IX. 

Treats  of  the  religion  of  the  Switzers. 

Religion.  H  E  Swifs  Cantons,  as  hath  been  obferved  al- 
JL  ready,  are  divided  into  Popifh  and  Pro¬ 
teftant,  both  of  them  exceeding  zealous  in  their 
way  :  the  clergy,  according  to  my  author,  taking 
more  pains  to  raife  the  averfion  and  horror  of 
the  people  againft  the  religion  of  their  adverfaries 
than  in  countries  where  there  is  but  one  religion 


profefled.  The  Proteftant  Cantons  are  rigid  Cal-  ged  them  with  fpiritual  pride,  fraud,  and  infincerity 
vinifts,  and  the  reft  had  followed  their  example  in  their  dealings ;  and  that  they  made  ufe  of  the 
at  the  Reformation,  fays  the  fame  gentleman,  if  mafk  of  religion,  only  to  furprize  and  impofe  on 
the  Catholicks,  not  trufting  their  caufe  to  the  force  credulous  people  ;  and  if  any  of  them  were  found 
of  argument,  had  not  had  recourfe  to  arms,  and  endeavouring  to  propagate  their  opinions,  and  make 
made  war  upon  fuch  as  embraced  the  new  opinions:  difciples,  they  were  ban ifhed  by  the  government, 
in  which  the  Proteftants  were  defeated  at  the  As  to  the  Anabaptifts,  their  opinions  were  propa- 
battle  of  Coppelin,  anno  1531,  whereby  the  pro-  gated  in  the  Canton  of  Bern  but  very  lately.  Thefe, 
grefs  of  the  Reformation,  received  fome  check  in  *tis  obferved,  fcruple  to  acknowledge  the  power 
this  country,  many  were  reduced  by  force  to  the  of  the  magiftrate,  or  to  take  oaths  of  allegiance 


Romifti  perfuaflon  who  had  deferred  it,  and  o- 
thers  confirmed  in  it  that  were  wavering.  Other 
battles  were  afterwards  fought,  in  one  of  which 
Zuinglius,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  was  killed  ;  but  at  length  a  treaty  of  pa¬ 
cification  was  propofed  between  the  contending 


to  the  government  they  live  under  ;  but  that 
which  rendered  them  moft  obnoxious  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  is  their  holding  it  unlawful  to  bear  arms, 
even  in  defence  of  their  country  ;  for  here  being 
no  {landing  forces  kept  on  foot,  but  the  fove- 
reign  relying  entirely  upon  the  militia,  if  this 


parties  anno  1531,  whereby  it  was  agreed,  That  opinion  of  the  unlawfulnefs  of  bearing  arms,  fhould 
each  Canton  fhould  regulate  religious  matters  in  prevail,  they  muft  necefiarily  become  a  prey  to 
their  refpedlive  territories,  and  not  moleft  their  the  firft  invader.  The  government  therefore  ob- 
neighbours  on  thofe  accounts;  which  reftored  ferving,  that  their  peafants  who  were  enrolled  in 
peace  to  the  Cantons  at  that  time  :  and  though  the  militia,  began  to  excufe  themfelves  when 
there  have  fince  been  fome  fkirmifhes  amongft  they  were  commanded  into  the  fervice,  on  feru- 
them  on  account  of  religion,  they  have  not  been  of  pies  of  conlcience  ;  thought  it  high  time  to  pu- 
any  long  continuance.  In  the  year  1566,  a  Synod  of  nifh  the  followers  of  this  fe<ft,  with  the  utmoft 
the  Proteftant  clergy  of  Switzerland  was  aflem-  feverity;  fining  and  imprifoning  fome,  and  ba¬ 
bied,  where  the  articles  of  their  faith  were  drawn  nifhing  others,  and  their  banifhed  teachers  who 
up,  and  entitled.  The  Helvetick  Ccnfeffion  :  in  returned  into  the  country  they  hanged.  At 
which  they  adhere  to  the  doftrines  of  Calvin,  length  they  came  to  a  refolution  of  banifhing 
as  to  grace,  free-will,  ele&ion,  and  predeftination,  all  Anabaptifts  in  general ;  and  above  three  hun- 


condemning  the  tenets  of  Arm  inius  ;  infomuch 
that  they  oblige  all  their  clergy,  on  their  ad- 
miffion  into  Holy  Orders,  to  fwear  that  they  will 
defend  and  maintain  the  Reformed  Religion  as  it 
is  contained  in  the  Helvetick  Confeflion,  and  op- 
pofe  Arminianifm,  and  all  other  doctrines  con- 


dred  of  them  became  refugees  in  Holland  only, 
about  the  year  1710.  But  the  fame  reafons  the 
Swifs  Prefbyterians  aflign  for  perfecuting  their 
brethren  that  differ  from  them,  for  aught  I  fee, 
may  be  urged  by  any  other  Proteftant  govern¬ 
ment :  for  inftance,  they  urge,  1.  That  fhould 


trary  to  thefaid  confeflion,  to  the  utmoft  of  their  they  tolerate  fe&aries,  thefe  would  infallibly  join 
power.  And  notwithftanding  both  Popery  and  with  their  Roman  Catholick  neighbours  againft 
Calvinifm  are  tolerated  in  their  common  bail-  the  eftablifhed  Church.  2.  That  no  controver- 
liages,  or  governments,  there  is  no  toleration  in  fies  are  managed  with  more  heat  and  unchriftian 

malice* 
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CHAP,  malice,  than  thofe  which  concern  religion.  And, 

3.  That  thele  difputes  ever  have  an  influence  on 
the  {late,  and  frequently  endanger  the  fubverfion 
of  the  government ;  but  if  thefe  be  of  any  weight 
in  Switzerland,  and  can  juftify  perfecution  there, 

I  cannot  fee  why  they  would  not  excufc  any  other 
government  in  requiring  uniformity  in  religion. 
But  to  proceed  :  The  Swifs  Clergy  in  fome  ol  their 
cities  have  a  great  influence,  and  take  the  liberty 
of  teaching  politicks  inftead  of  divinity  in  their 
pulpits,  endeavouring  to  work  up  the  paflions  of 
their  auditors  to  their  own  pitch  :  but  in  the 
Canton  of  Bern  the  government  confines  them 
to  religious  fubjeilts,  and  keeps  them  in  an  entire 
dependance  on  the  ftate. 

CHAP.  X. 

T reals  of  the  allies  of  the  Switzers. 

Allies  of  ^  |  ’SHE  allies  of  the  Switzers  are,  i.  The  Gri- 
theSwitz-  fons.  2.  The  town  and  county  of  Neuf- 

erS'  chatel.  3.  The  Abbot  and  City  of  St  Gall.  4. 

The  Valefians,  5.  The  republick  of  Geneva. 
And,  6.  The  towns  of  Malhaufen  and  Bienne. 
The  moll  confiderable  of  whom  are  the  Grifons. 
The  Gri-  The  country  of  the  Grifons,  antiently  part  of 
fons.  the  Roman  Rhatia ,  confills  of  three  provinces, 
leases  united  for  their  common  defence.  The  firft  is 
eaSU  ’  ftiled,  the  Grifon,  or  Grey  League,  and  commu¬ 
nicates  it’s  name  to  the  whole  country.  The  fe- 
cond  is  called.  The  league  of  the  houfe  of  God, 
from  the  Bifhop  of  Coire’s  refiding  in  it.  And 
the  third.  The  league  of  the  ten  jurifdidlions, 
as  it  comprehended  that  number  of  commu¬ 
nities. 

Their  fi-  Thefe  three  leagues,  including  the  countries 
tuauon  they  have  acquired  by  grant  or  conqueft,  viz. 

the  Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and  Bormio,  are  boun¬ 
ded  by  the  circle  of  Suabia  on  the  north  ;  by 
the  county  of  Tyrol  on  the  eaft  -,  by  the  ftates 
of  Milan  and  Venice  towards  the  fouth  *,  and  by 
the  Cantons  of  Ury,  Glaris,  and  Appenzel  towards 
the  weft  ;  being  about  an  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  fixty  in  breadth.  In  the  Grifon  league  are 
twenty-feven  communities,  in  that  of  the  Houfe 
of  God  twenty-two,  and  in  that  of  the  Ten 
Jurifdidtions  fourteen. 

Chief  The  chief  towns  in  the  Grifon  league,  are.  I- 
th'eG  ff  ^antz’  Diflentis,  Flintz,  and  Splagen.  Ilantz  is 
league"  °n  a  ^rt^e  town>  fituate  on  the  Rhine,  about  fifteen 
Ilantz, &c.  miles  fouth-weft  of  Chur,  or  Coire,  where  the 
aflemblies  of  the  three  leagues  meet. 

Chief  The  chief  towns  in  the  league  of  the  Houfe 
towns  of  of  God  (which  is  ftiled  fometimes  Caddee,  and 
oTthe2112  ^  Germans,  Gotthufpunt)  are  Chur,  or 
houfe  of  Coire,  the  capital  of  the  three  leagues,  Caflaccia, 
of  God.  Vefpurn,  and  Bergon.  Coire,  the  moft  confider- 
Coire,  Sec.  able  town  of  the  Grifon  country,  is  fituated  at 
the  foot  of  two  mountains,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Plefur,  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
Rhine,  and  about  fixty  to  the  fouthward  of  Con- 
ftance,  and  was  a  free  Imperial  city  till  the  year 
1498,  when  it  entered  into  the  Grifon  league. 
The  Bifliop  of  Coire  had  fome  kind  of  jurifdic- 
tion  in  this  city  till  the  Reformation,  and  hath 
ftill  a  palace  here,  a  cathedral,  and  fome  houfes 
for  the  Cantons  about  it ;  but  Iris  revenues  are  at 
this  day  very  mean,  though  he  be  a  Prince  of 
the  Empire.  The  buildings  are  tolerable,  confi- 
dering  the  country,  and  the  town  is  encompaflfed 
with  a  wall  and  fortifications,  moft  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  being  Proteftants, 


and  ex 
tent. 


The  only  town  mentioned  in  the  league  or  the  CHAP. 
Ten  Jurifdidtions,  is  that  of  Davas,  or  Tafas,  fi-  .  _X‘.  . 
tuate  among  the  mountains,  two  leagues  to  the  Ch]ef- 
eaftward  of  Coire,  of  which  I  meet  with  nothing  town  of 
remarkable.  the  third 

The  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Grifons  dif-  ^2^’ 
fer  but  little  from  thofe  of  the  Switzers,  any 
more  than  their  foil  and  climate,  and  therefore 
do  not  need  a  particular  defeription.  They  were 
formerly  fubjett  to  a  variety  of  Princes  *,  fome  of 
them  to  petty  Sovereigns,  others  to  the  Bifhop  of 
Coire,  and  more  of  them  to  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ftria.  Thofe  fubjeeft  to  the  firft,  purchafed  their 
liberty,  or  became  free  by  the  extinction  of  the 
families  of  their  lords.  The  Bifhops  of  Coire 
were  deprived  of  their  power  at  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  have  now  no  fhare  or  influence  in  the 
government  of  that  city,  or  the  territories  be¬ 
longing  to  it.  And  the  houfe  of  Auftria  have  at 
ieveral  times  fold  all  their  dominions  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  except  the  little  lordfhip  of  Retzuns,  of 
which  the  Grifons  are  the  immediate  fovereigns. 

And  thus  by  degrees  the  Grifons  becoming  an  in¬ 
dependent  and  free  people,  eredled  themfelves  in¬ 
to  a  commonwealth,  the  fovereign  power  where¬ 
of  is  veiled  in  the  people  ;  for  every  male  of  fix-  Govern- 
teen  years  of  age  and  upwards,  has  a  vote  in  mei>t  of 
matters  of  ftate,  as  in  the  petty  Cantons  of  ^$Gri* 
Switzerland.  But  then  they  have  a  better  method 
of  collecting  their  votes  ;  for  the  people  of  every 
community  firft  eleCt  one  to  reprefent  them  in  a 
Council  or  Dyet,  and  then  the  perfons  fo  elected, 
amounting  to  the  number  fixty-three,  that  is,  one 
for  every  community,  meet  and  debate  of  their 
affairs :  and  in  thefe  aflemblies  all  refolutions  are 
determined  by  a  majority,  as  their  elections  are 
by  a  majority  of  each  community,  every  one  of 
which  are  governed  by  their  particular  laws  and 
cuftoms,  chufe  their  own  magiftrates,  and  are 
indeed  fo  many  petty  ftates.  The  feveral  com¬ 
munities  of  each  league  alfo  have  their  parti¬ 
cular  Dyets,  where  they  are  reprefented  by  their 
deputies,  and  chufe  their  chief  and  other  officers 
annually.  There  are  four  other  kinds  of  Dyets, 
compofed  of  the  reprefen  tatives  of  the  three  leagues : 
the  firft  is  called  the  general  Dyet,  confiftingof 
a  deputy  from  every  community,  befides  the  three 
chiefs,  which  is  held  once  a  year  in  each  of  the 
three  leagues  by  turns,  the  chief  of  the  league 
where  the  Dyet  is  held  being  Prefident.  Thefe 
meet  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  and  having  con- 
fidered  extraordinary  affairs,  proceed  to  fettle  the 
publick  accounts,  and  determine  controverfies  be¬ 
tween  the  communities,  which  ufually  takes  up 
about  three  weeks.  The  fecond  Dyet  confifts  of 
half  the  number  of  deputies,  (two  communities 
fending  one  by  turns)  thefe  have  no  fixed  times 
of  meeting,  but  are  convoked  whenever  their  af¬ 
fairs  require  it.  The  third  Dyet,  denominated  a 
congrefs,  confifts  only  of  three  deputies  from  each 
league,  befides  the  three  chiefs,  and  meets  annu¬ 
ally  in  the  beginning  of  March  at  Coire,  being 
held  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  government. 

The  fourth  is  a  meeting  of  the  three  chiefs  only, 
who  affemble  a  little  before  the  general  Dyet,  to 
prepare  matters  for  them.  And  every  one  of  thefe 
aflemblies  may  be  fummoned  as  often  as  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  government  require  it,  or  any  foreign 
minifter  hath  bufinefs  to  propofe  to  them  :  but  in 
all  of  them  the  deputies  are  fo  limited  by  their 
inftruCtions,  that  they  cannot  take  a  final  refolu- 
tion  on  any  matter  in  debate,  but  muft  refort  to 
.  the 
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'  CHAP*  the  communities  that  fent  them,  to  have  it  con- 
^  firmed. 

w  rmmJ  The  fubjedts  of  the  three  leagues  are  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Proteftants  and  Papifts ;  but  the  Pro¬ 
teftants  making  two  thirds  of  the  people,  and  all 
things  being  determined  by  a  plurality  of  voices, 
my  author  looks  upon  this  republick  as  a  Pro¬ 
teftant  ftate *,  efpecially  as  they  are  allied  only  to 
the  two  Proteftant  Cantons  of  Zurich  and  Bern. 
There  are  only  the  two  bailliages  of  Meyenfield  and 
Malants  within  the  three  leagues,  the  Governors 
whereof  are  removed  every  two  years :  but  they 
have  eight  or  nine  governments  more  in  the  Val- 
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teline,  and  the  counties  of  Bormio  and  Chiaven- 
na,  which  three  provinces  were  formerly  part  of 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  yielded  to  the  Grifons 
by  theSFORZA’s,  Dukes  of  Milan,  in  confidera- 
tion  of  their  fervices  in  the  wars.  And  notvvith- 
ftanding  thefe  provinces  are  fubjedt  to  the  Gri¬ 
fons,  the  Roman  Catholick  religion  only  is  tole¬ 
rated  here  ;  for  in  all  the  treaties  between  the 
Sovereigns  of  Milan  and  the  Grifons,  it  is  fti- 
pulated,  that  no  Proteftant  fhall  remain  there 
more  than  fix  weeks  in  one  year,  during  which 
time  he  fhall  not  exercife  his  religion  ;  nor  are 
their  Proteftant  Governors  allowed  to  keep  a 
Chaplain  in  their  houfes. 

The  Valteline  confifts  of  one  large  valley,  a- 
bout  ten  leagues  in  length,  abounding  in  corn, 
wine,  and  oil,  and  the  moft  delicious  fruits.  The 
two  other  counties  of  Chiavenna  and  Bormio,  are 
very  fruitful,  but  not  in  fo  great  a  degree  as  the 
Valteline,  which  is  as  valuable  for  being  a  pafs 
between  Germany  and  Italy,  as  for  it’s  fertility  ; 
I  fhall  therefore  be  a  little  more  particular  in  de- 
fcribing  the  fituation  of  this  country  :  and  I  find 
that  the  Valteline  is  bounded  by  the  country  of 
the  Grifons  on  the  north  ;  by  Tyrol  towards  the 
eall  *,  by  the  territories  of  Venice  on  the  fouth  •, 
and  by  the  duchy  of  Milan  towards  the  weft  ;  the 
chief  towns  whereof  are  Tirano,  Sondrio,  and 
Morbegno.  Tirano,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Adda,  a- 
bout  fix  miles  to  the  northwards  of  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  Venice,  and  fifty  fouth- weft  of  Coire.  Son¬ 
drio  ftands  upon  the  Adda,  forty  miles]  fouth  of 
Coire,  and  is  a  place  of  the  greateft  ftrength  in  the 
Valteline,  and  the  refidence  of  the  Governor. 

The  county  of  Chiavenna  is  of  a  fmall  ex¬ 
tent,  and  bounded  by  the  country  of  the  Grifons 
on  the  north  and  weft  ;  by  the  Valteline  on  the 
eaft  ;  and  by  the  four  governments  of  Italy  on 
the  fouth  ;  the  chief  towns  whereof  are  Chiaven¬ 
na  and  Pleury. 

Chiavenna  is  a  little  town  pleafantly  fituated 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  upon  the  river  Ma- 
cra,  which  near  this  place  falls  into  the  lake  of 
Como.  It  was  antiently  a  large  place,  but  had 
the  misfortune,  great  part  of  it,  to  be  buried  by 
a  mountain  which  hung  over  the  town.  And  the 
like  accident  happened  to  the  town  of  Pleury  on 
the  25th  of  Auguft  1618. 

The  county  of  Bormio  is  bounded  by  the 
country  of  the  Grifons  on  the  north  ;  by  the 
bifhoprick  of  Trent  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  Valte¬ 
line  towards  the  v.'eft  ;  and  by  the  Venetian  ter¬ 
ritories  on  the  fouth  ;  being  furrounded  by  inac- 
ceffible  mountains :  the  chief  town  whereof  is 
Bormio,  fituate  on  the  Adda,  three  miles  from 
it’s  fotirce. 

The  bailliages  in  the  Valteline,  as  well  as  thofe 
in  Chiavenna  and  Bormio,  are  difpofed  of  by 
each  community  of  the  Grifons  by  turns,  and  fold 
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to  the  belt  bidder,  who  is  always  made  Bailiff  or 
Governor,  and  mult  be  guilty  of  great  exactions 
on  the  poor  people  under  his  power,  before  he  can 
reimburfe  himfelf.  The  ftated  publick  revenues  of 
the  Grifon  leagues  are  very  inconfidcrable  ;  and 
therefore  upon  a  war  breaking  out,  or  any  other 
emergency,  they  tax  themfelves  in  proportion  to 
their  abilities,  and  the  necefiity  of  the  fervice. 
The  duties  arifing  from  goods  carried  through  the 
country,  conftitute  the  principal  part  of  the  pub- 
lick  revenues,  if  we  except  the  penfions  paid 
them  by  foreign  Princes,  which  are  divided  among 
the  common  people  as  well  as  the  magiftrates: 
though  it  may  be  difficult  to  diftinguifh  one  from 
the  other,  when  they  are  not  in  the  execution  of 
their  offices*,  for  their  Senators  do  not  think  it 
beneath  them  to  keep  inns  for  the  entertainment 
of  travellers,  or  to  exercife  other  mean  employ¬ 
ments  ;  and,  in  ftiort,  the  Grifons  may  well  be 
reckoned  the  refufe  of  Switzerland.  What  ren¬ 
ders  them  moft  confiderable  is,  the  paffcs  through 
their  country  between  Germany  and  Italy,  of 
which  there  are  four  only  by  which  their  country 
is  acceffible  ;  and  even  thefe  may  be  defended  by 
a  very  fmall  force.  The  firft  by  the  lake  of  Como, 
which  preferves  their  communication  with  Italy. 

'  The  fecond  by  the  valley  of  Comonica,  which 
gives  them  an  entrance  into  the  territories  of  Ve¬ 
nice.  The  third  by  the  value  of  the  Inn,  which  lets 
them  into  Tyrol.  And  the  fourth,  by  a  bridge  over 
the  Rhine  near  Coire,  they  have  a  communication 
with  Suabia  and  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland. 

The  counties  of  Neufchatel  and  Vallengin  alfo 
are  allies  of  the  Switzers  :  they  are  fubjedt  to 
the  fame  Prince,  and  form  together  a  little  fove- 
reignty,  bounded  by  the  bifhoprick  of  Bazil  and 
the  territory  of  Biel  towards  the  north  *,  by  the  lake 
of  Neufchatel  towards  the  eaft  ;  by  the  Canton  of 
Bern  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Franche  Compte  or 
Burgundy  on  the  weft  *,  being  about  twelve  leagues 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  fix  in  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft.  The  air  of  this  country  near 
the  lake  is  temperate  *,  but  very  (harp  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  it.  The  foil  is  ftony,  but 
produces  the  belt  wine  in  Switzerland,  by  the  lale 
whereof  to  foreigners  the  natives  make  great  ad¬ 
vantages.  Their  language  is  French,  and  they 
refemble  that  nation  more  in  their  manners  and 
cuftoms  than  the  Germans,  having  more  vivacity 
than  the  reft  of  the  Switzers,  with  a  good  fhare 
of  vanity. 

They  are  in  a  manner  a  free  independent  peo¬ 
ple,  notwithftanding  they  have  always  had  a  Prince 
for  their  head  *,  for  nothing  is  determined  but  by 
the  three  eftates.  They  have  alfo  the  privilege 
of  chufing  their  own  magiftrates  and  ftandard- 
bearer,  and  are  fubjedt  to  no  taxes  but  what  they 
lay  upon  themfelves  *,  and  the  whole  country  is  of 
the  Reformed  Religion,  except  the  two  villages  of 
Crefier  and  Landeron,  the  inhabitants  whereof 
are  Roman  Catholicks.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
duchefs  of  Nemours,  the  laft  Countefs  of  Neuf¬ 
chatel,  as  heirefs  of  the  houfe  of  Longueville,  the 
States  of  the  country  were  inclined  to  fubmit 
themfelves  to  the  late  King  of  Pruffia,  as  heir  by 
his  mother  to  the  houfe  of  Orange,  which  de¬ 
rived  it’s  title  to  Neufchatel  from  the  marriage 
of  one  of  it’s  Princes  with  the  heirefs  of  the  houfe 
of  Chalons,  the  diredt  Sovereign  of  thofe  two 
counties.  Several  competitors  alfo  arofe  at  the 
fame  time,  who  claimed  as  heirs  in  blood  to  the 
houfe  of  Longueville  ;  but  the  States  rejected  their 
claim,  and  adjudged  it  to  the  heirs  of  the  houfe 
12  of 
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of  Chalons;  and  the  King  of  Pruflia  accordingly 
took  poffeffion  of  it.  The  chief  towns  in  the 
county  of  Neufchatel,  are,  i.  Neufchatel,  the 
capital ;  and,  2.  Landeron. 

1.  Neufchatel,  called  by  the  Germans,  New- 
burg ,  is  fituated  at  the  north-eaft  end  of  the  lake 
to  which  it  communicates  it’s  name  ;  about  twen¬ 
ty  miles  north-weft  of  Bern,  and  fifteen  north- 
weft  of  Friburg.  The  town  is  well  built,  and 
adorned  with  feveral  handfome  fountains.  It  is 
governed  by  a  Council  of  fixty  Burghers,  and  en¬ 
joys  large  privileges  ;  among  which  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  is,  that  they  are  comburghers  or  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  Canton  of  Bern,  which  is  not 
only  their  protedlor,  but  umpire  of  ail  the  diffe¬ 
rences  between  them  and  their  Sovereign  ;  and 
this  Canton  fupported  them  in  their  religious  and 
civil  rights,  while  they  were  under  the  dominion 
of  Popifti  Princes.  The  Counts  of  Neufchatel 
were  formerly  allied  to  the  Cantons  of  Bern,  Lu¬ 
cerne,  Soleure,  and  Friburg;  but  fince  the  in- 
vefture  of  the  King  of  Pruflia,  the  Popifti  States 
do  not  feem  fond  of  renewing  the  alliance,  and 
they  may  be  looked  upon  now  as  allied  only  to 
Bern. 

2.  Landeron,  fituate  near  the  lake  of  Biel,  re¬ 
markable  for  the  ftrength  of  it’s  fituation,  and  a 
noble  caftle,  the  refidence  of  the  Prince. 

The  county  of  Vallengin  lies  about  a  league  to 
the  northward  of  Neufchatel,  the  chief  town 
whereof  is  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  fituated  near 
the  foot  of  Mount  Jura,  which  feparates  it  from 
Burgundy,  and  is  divided  into  five  vallies,  which 
contain  about  forty  villiages,  the  inhabitants  where¬ 
of  are  generally  Calvinifts. 

The  Abbot  and  city  of  St  Gall  are  alfo  allies 
of  the  Switzers.  The  Abbot  is  Sovereign  of  a 
country  called  the  Patrimony  of  St  Gall,  lying 
between  the  Canton  of  Zurich  and  the  lake  of 
Conftance,  as  alfo  of  the  county  of  Tockenburg 
contiguous  to  it ;  extending  about  thirty-fix  miles 
in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  He  affumes 
the  title  of  a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  which  is 
merely  titular,  having  neither  vote  or  feflion  in 
it.  He  was  alfo  formerly  Sovereign  of  the  city  of 
St  Gall,  and  of  good  part  of  the  Canton  of  Appen- 
zel  5  but  they  have  both  of  them  purchafed  their 
liberty,  and  have  now  no  dependance  on  him. 

The  city  of  St  Gall  is  fituated  in  the  Turgow, 
about  five  miles  fouth-weft  of  the  lake  of  Con¬ 
ftance,  and  ten  north- weft  of  Appenzel,  and 
forms  a  little  commonwealth  at  prefent,  without 
any  territory  belonging  to  it.  The  government 
confifts  of  a  Great  and  Little  Council,  as  in  other 
cities  of  Switzerland,  and  is  of  the  ariftocratical 
kind.  Both  the  Abbot  and  town  of  St  Gall  have 


the  privilege  of  fending  Deputies  to  the  General 
Dyets  of  the  Swifs  Cantons,  who  have  feflion,  but 
no  votes  there.  It  is  one  of  the  beft  towns  of 
trade  in  the  country,  and  particularly  remarkable 
for  it’s  linnen  manufacture,  which  employs  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  all  ages  and  conditions.  The  whole 
country  about  them  furnifhes  them  with  vaft  quan¬ 
tities  of  flax,  out  of  which  ’tis  computed  they  make 
annually  forty  thoufand  pieces  of  linnen,  of  two 
hundred  ells  to  the  piece,  which  they  fend  into 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  in 
packs  carried  by  mules ;  by  which  traffick  the  na¬ 
tives  are  fo  enriched,  that  there  is  no  place  where 
there  are  found  more  wealthy  Burghers  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  extent  of  it ;  or  where  there  are  fo 
few  poor  people.  In  the  town  of  St  Gall  ’tis 
computed  there  are  about  ten  thoufand  fouls ;  the 


government  refembling  that  of  the  other  cities  of  C  H  A  P. 
Switzerland.  The  abbey  and  the  town  are  mor- 
tal  enemies  to  each  other,  and  every  little  offence  v  ^ 
on  either  fide  works  them  up  into  a  flame.  It  is 
not  long  fince,  that  a  Monk,  in  one  of  their  pro-; 
ceflions,  carrying  his  crofs  eredled  through  the 
town,  with  three  or  four  thoufand  peafants  at¬ 
tending  him,  occafioned  a  tumult  among  the  ci¬ 
tizens,  who  looked  upon  it  as  an  unpardonable 
infult  on  their  religion,  and  running  to  their  arms, 
drew  down  four  pieces  of  cannon  to  the  gates  of 
the  abbey,  vowing  to  be  revenged  for  the  affront ; 
but  the  Catholicks  who  attended  the  proceflion, 
being  let  out  of  the  convent  by  a  back  way  which 
led  into  the  Abbot’s  territories,  efcaped  their  fury. 

The  Abbot  however  was  fo  exafperated  that  he 
raifed  an  army,  and  blocked  up  that  fide  of  the 
town  which  faces  his  dominions,  prohibiting  his 
fubjedts  to  furnifh  the  citizens  with  any  manner 
of  provifions  :  when  they  were  juft  upon  the  point 
of  entering  into  a  war,  the  Cantons,  their  protec¬ 
tors,  compromifed  the  matter ;  ordering,  that  the 
townftnen,  who  had  been  too  rafh  in  taking  up 
arms,  fhould  pay  a  fine  of  two  thoufand  crowns  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  prieft  fhould  carry 
his  crofs  through  their  town  eredled  for  the  future, 
but  let  it  hang  about  his  neck,  without  touching 
it  with  either  hand  till  he  came  within  the  pre- 
cindls  of  the  abbey.  Neither  the  publick  buildings 
of  the  town,  the  abbey,  or  the  abbey-church,  are 
very  magnificent ;  but  a  collection  of  the  inferip- 
tions  on  the  walls  of  this  and  other  Popifti  chur¬ 
ches,  Mr  Addison  is  of  opinion,  would  give 
us  a  good  idea  of  the  Roman  Catholick  religion, 
and  fufficiently  expofe  the  pride,  vanity,  and  felf- 
intereftednefs  of  the  convents,  the  abufe  of  indul- 
gencies,  and,  in  a  word,  the  fuperftition,  credu¬ 
lity,  and  childifhnefs  of  that  religion.  The  town 
and  abbey  of  St  Gall  have  a  Bear  for  their  arms  ; 
and  the  Catholicks,  according  to  Mr  Addison, 
have  an  uncommon  veneration  for  the  memory  of 
that  bear  which  was  the  occafion  of  it  ;  of  which 
one  of  the  Monks  of  this  abbey  gave  him  the  fol¬ 
lowing  relation,  with  tears  of  affection  in  his  eyes. 

FIs  related,  that  St  Gall,  whom  they  ftile  the 
great  Apoftle  of  Germany,  found  this  country 
little  better  than  a  vaft  defart,  occafioned,  I  pre¬ 
fume,  by  it’s  being  over-run  with  bears  and  other 
beafts  of  prey  ;  meeting  therefore  with  a  bear  in 
his  way  on  a  very  cold  day,  he  commanded  the 
brute  to  bring  him  a  bundle  of  wood  and  make  a 
fire,  which  the  beaft  having  performed,  he  com¬ 
manded  him  to  retire  into  the  centre  of  the  wood, 
and  there  continue  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
the  bear  readily  obeyed,  and  neither  he  nor  his  re¬ 
lations  ever  molefted  mankind  for  the  future : 
from  whence  their  difciples  are  taught  to  believe, 
that  their  faints  can  reftrain  the  rage  of  the  fierceft 
animals,  and  alter  their  very  natures. 

The  privileges  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tocken- 
the  county  of  Tockenburg,  having  not  long  fince  burgeon- 
been  the  occafion  of  a  bloody  war  between  the  te^‘ 
Proteftant  and  Popifti  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  the 
honourable  writer  above-mentioned,  gives  us  the 
following  account  of  the  differences  between  the 
Abbot  and  that  people.  He  relates,  that  the  laft 
Count  of  Tockenburg  having  no  children,  granted 
fuch  privileges  to  his  fubje&s  before  he  died,  that 
he  made  them  in  a  manner  a  free  people:  for  he 
indulged  them  in  making  their  own  laws,  and  in 
chufing  their  own  magiftrates,  and  of  entering 
into  an  alliance  or  comburgherfhip  with  the  Can¬ 
ton  of  Glaris,  for  fupporting  their  rights ;  where¬ 
by 
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CHAP,  by  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  was  fo  leffened, 
X-  that  the  fucceffor  found  little  more  left  him  than 
the  right  of  colle&ing  his  revenues  :  all  which 
was  however  ratified  by  Count  Raren,  who 
fucceeded  as  heir  to  this  principality  •,  who  hav¬ 
ing  enjoyed  it  about  thirty  years,  fold  it  to  the 
Abbot  of  St  Gall,  with  an  exprefs  refervation  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  inhabitants  ;  to 
which  the  Abbot  alio  confented,  and  ratified  them 
afrelh,  though  he  afterwards  endeavoured  to  abo- 
lifh  their  new  privileges,  and  particularly  the  com- 
burgherfhip  with  Glaris,  which  was  their  great 
fupport  ;  which  at  length  he  found  means  to  do, 
by  infinuating  himfelf  fo  far  into  the  good  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  magiftrates  of  Glaris,  that  they  with¬ 
drew  their  prote&ion  from  the  Tocken burghers, 
and  fuffered  their  Abbot  to  tyrannize  over  them  at 
pleafure."  Whereupon  they  had  afterwards  re- 
courfe  to  the  two  Proteftant  Cantons  of  Zurich 
and  Bern,  who,  for  reafons  of  ftate,  as  well  as  re¬ 
ligion,  efpoufed  their  caufe,  and  fent  afolemn  depu¬ 
tation  to  the  Abbot,  requiring  him  to  permit  them 
to  enjoy  their  religious  and  civil  rights-,  which  he 
refufing,  the  Deputies  of  the  two  Cantons  went 
into  the  county  of  Tockenburg,  and  faw  them 
reinftated  in  their  antient  privileges.  But  religion 
being  concerned  in  the  difpute,  the  Catholick 
Cantons  of  Lucerne,  Ury,  Switz,  Underwald,  and 
Zug,  took  part  with  the  Abbot ;  as  the  Proteftant 
Cantons  of  Bern  and  Zurich  did  with  the  Toc- 
kenburghers  ;  and  after  feveral  attempts  to  accom¬ 
modate  matters  by  treaty  in  vain,  a  war  broke 
out  in  the  year  1712,  wherein  the  Proteftants  de¬ 
feated  the  forces  of  the  Popilh  Cantons  in  two 
pitched  battles,  taking  from  them  the  county  of 
Baden,  and  feveral  other  territories :  and  the  Po- 
pifh  Cantons  being  no  longer  able  to  keep  the 
field  againft  their  victorious  enemies,  a  treaty  was 
again  fet  on  foot  by  the  mediation  of  the  French 
Arnbafifador,  and  a  peace  concluded  at  Arraw, 
on  the  terms  above-recited  in  the  chapter  con¬ 
taining  the  modern  hiftory  of  this  country.  But 
Hill  the  Cantons  of  Zurich  and  Bern,  kept  poffef- 
fion  of  the  abbey  of  St  Gall,  and  other  places, 
which  they  had  taken  from  that  Abbot,  he  re¬ 
fufing  to  reftore  the  Tockenburghers  to  their  pri¬ 
vileges  :  for  the  Abbot  ftiling  himfelf  a  Prince  of 
the  Empire,  though  he  hath  neither  vote  or  fefiion 
in  the  Dyets  of  the  Empire,  appealed  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  as  his  Sovereign,  alledging  that  Tockenburg 
was  a  fief  of  the  Empire,  and  if  there  was  any 
difpute  between  him  and  his  fubjects,  it  ought 
to  be  determined  in  the  Empire,  and  not  by  the 
neighbouring  Cantons :  and  this  was  a  doctrine  fo 
extremely  pleafing  to  the  Emperor,  that  he  gave 
the  Abbot  fome  hopes  of  afiilling  him  againft  the 
Proteftant  Cantons,  if  they  refufed  to  abide  by 
his  determination  of  the  matter,  at  the  fame 
time  offered  his  mediation  to  compofe  their  dif¬ 
ferences.  But  the  Cantons  of  Bern  and  Zurich, 
refufed  to  accept  it  -,  alledging,  that  they  were  a 
free  people,  and  had  no  dependance  on  the  Em¬ 
pire  ;  and  if  they  fhould  fubmit  their  difputes  to 
the  Emperor,  this  would  give  him  a  handle  to 
renew  his  pretenfions  to  their  whole  country.  And 
in  this  ftate,  things  remained  till  the  year  1718, 
when  the  old  Abbot  being  dead,  and  another  of 
a  more  pacifick  temper  fucceeding  him,  the  Pro¬ 
teftant  Cantons,  to  avoid  the  intermeddling  of 
any  foreign  powers  in  their  affairs,  agreed  to  re¬ 
ftore  all  the  territories  that  had  been  taken  from 
the  Abbot,  and  to  acquiefce  in  more  moderate 
terms  for  their  allies  the  Tockenburghers,  than 
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they  had  at  firft  infilled  on  :  particularly,  it  was  C  H  A  P- 
ageeed,  that  the  Tockenburghers  fhould  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  Abbot  for  their  Sovereign,  and  do  him 
homage  accordingly.  That  the  Council  of  Re¬ 
gency  lhould  con  lift  of  fixty  perfons,  chofen  out 
of  the  feveral  diftricts  of  the  country  by  the  Com¬ 
mons,  whereof  one  half  fhould  be  Calvinifts,  and 
the  other  Catholicks,  and  no  member  be  changed 
as  long  as  he  was  capable  of  ferving,  and  behaved 
well.  That  this  council  fhould  elect  the  Prefi- 
dent,  his  Vicar,  and  a  Treafurer.  That  the  Vi¬ 
car  du  Banderet  and  his  officers  fhould  be  alter¬ 
nately  of  the  religions  above  mentioned.  That  the 
Secretaries,  Commiffaries,  and  Sautiers,  fhould  be 
as  many  of  the  one  religion  as  of  the  other.  That 
this  Council  fhould  affemble  once  a  year  at  leaft. 

That  the  judiciary  of  the  county,  fhould  con- 
fift  of  a  Prefident  and  twenty-four  Judges;  the 
Prefident  always  to  be  the  Bailiff  of  Tockenburg; 
who  with  the  Judges,  lhould  be  appointed  by 
the  Abbot,  and  confift  of  an  equal  number  of  each 
religion.  This  court  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
criminal  caufes,  and  all  fines  and  confifcations  to 
belong  to  the  Abbot.  The  court  of  appeals  to 
be  compofed  of  an  equal  number  of  each  religion, 
one  half  to  be  appointed  by  the  Abbot,  and  the 
other  by  the  Council  of  Regency.  That  there 
lhould  be  only  the  two  religions  above-mentioned 
tolerated  in  the  county  ;  and  the  minifters  of  the 
Reformed  lhould  be  allowed  to  exercife  difeipline, 
and  not  be  fubject  to  the  vifitation  of  thofe  of  ano¬ 
ther  religion.  That  if  any  difpute  lhould  arife 
for  the  future,  between  the  Abbot  and  his  fubjects, 
each  party  lhould  chufe  three  perfons  out  of  the 
Cantons,  who  fhould  determine  the  matters  in  dif¬ 
ference. 

The  republick  of  Valais  is  another  allie  of  the  The 
Switzers,  which  takes  it’s  name  from  a  valley,  in-' Valais,  of 
habited  by  the  fubjects  of  this  little  common¬ 
wealth  ;  which  extends  from  the  like  of  Geneva 
to  the  mountain  called  La  Fourche,  where  the 
Rhone  hath  it’s  fource,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  that  river,  which  runs  through  the  middle 
of  it,  and  frequently  overflows  great  part  of  the 
country.  This  county  is  called  by  the  Germans 
TVallifferand  and  Valinza  ;  and  is  bounded  by  Swit¬ 
zerland  on  the  north  and  eaft  ;  by  the  Milanefe  and 
the  duchy  of  Aoufton  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Savoy  on 
the  weft  ;  and  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length,  and 
from  ten  to  twenty  in  breadth.  It  is  feparated 
from  the  Canton  of  Bern  and  Savoy  by  mountains 
of  a  prodigious  height,  which  are  always  covered 
with  fnow;  and  is  ufually  divided  into  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Valais  :  the  Upper  Valais  is  again  fub- 
divided  into  feven  independent  communities,  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  Grifons,  and  the  Lower 
into  fix.  Their  mountains  afford  pafture  for  nu¬ 
merous  herds  of  cattle  in  the  fummer,  and  the 
valley  produces  corn  and  wine,  and  a  great  variety 
of  delicious  fruits  ;  but  it  is  to  the  induftry  of  the 
inhabitants,  that  this  fertility  of  the  low  lands  is 
in  a  great  meafure  to  be  aferibed,  who  with  in¬ 
credible  labour,  convey  the  water  from  the  rocks 
and  mountains,  by  wooden  troughs,  or  channels, 
for  two  miles  together  in  fome  places,  being  ob¬ 
liged  to  cut  a  paffage  through  the  rocks  to  lay 
them  in.  The  harveft  continues  in  this  country 
from  May  to  October,  being  fooner  or  later,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fituation  of  the  place.  In  the  com- 
pafs  of  one  day’s  travelling  we  find  a  variety  of 
feafons,  winter  on  one  fide  a  mountain,  and  fum¬ 
mer  on  the  other  ;  while  the  fpring  appears  in  all 
it’s  beauty  in  a  third  place.  ’Tis  Paid,  there  are 
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mines  of  filver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead  in  fome  of 
their  hills  •,  but;,  I  prefume,  fcarce  worth  the 
working,  or  the  poor  Swifs  would  have  been 
matters  of  more  treafure  than  we  find  they  are. 
The  chief  towns  are  Syon  the  capital,  Martinach, 
and  St  Maurice. 

Syon,  the  Sedunum  of  the  antients,  a  town  of 
Gallia  Narbonenfu,  called  by  the  Germans  Sitte , 
Hands  upon  the  river  Sitte,  which  a  little  be¬ 
low  falls  into  the  Rhone,  being  about  fifty  miles 
to  the  fouthward  of  Bern,  and  fixty  to  the  eadward 
of  Geneva.  It  is  the  feat  of  the  Bifhop,  who  is 
a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  and  was  formerly  Sove¬ 
reign  of  great  part  of  the  country  ;  but  his  power 
is  much  diminifhed  of  late,  and  the  government 
changed  into  a  republick,  though  the  Bifhop  Hill 
prefides  in  their  councils  as  their  head,  and  hath  a 
confiderable  influence  on  their  affairs.  The  feven 
communities  of  the  Upper  Valais  (to  which  the 
Lower  is  fubjeft )  fend  Deputies  to  their  Dyets  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Grifons  do,  and  their  com¬ 
monwealth  is  governed  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
Valefians  were  antiently  allied  to  the  Canton  of 
Bern,  but  are  now  much  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
Catholick  Cantons,  both  by  interefl  and  inclination, 
as  they  are  themfelves  of  the  Catholick  religion. 

The  next  allie  of  the  Switzers  I  fhall  mention 
is  the  city  of  Geneva,  which  Hands  at  the  fouth- 
wefi  end  of  the  lake  Lemman,  or  Geneva,  in 
the  latitude  of  forty-fix  degrees,  twenty-five  mi¬ 
nutes,  thirty  miles  fouth-weH  of  Laufanne,  and 
fcventy  fouth-weH  of  Bern,  being  divided  in  two 
parts  by  the  river  Rhone,  the  fouth  part  of  which 
is  much  the  larger,  and  Hands  upon  a  hill  ;  the 
other,  which  belongs  to  the  country  of  Gex,  is 
called  Gervais,  and  Hands  upon  a  fiat.  There 
is  a  communication  between  them,  by  three  wood¬ 
en  bridges  *,  travellers  take  particular  notice  of  two 
handfome  Hreets,  the  one  extending  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  lake,  and  the  other  af- 
cending  the  hill.  The  houfes  lately  built,  are 
generally  of  hewn  Hone,  but  the  refl  make  no 
extraordinary  figure  ;  the  moff  remarkable  of 
their  publick  buildings  are.  1.  The  Church  of  Sc 
Peter,  formerly  the  cathedral,  a  handfome  pile, 
wherein  is  the  tomb  of  Henry  II,  Duke  of 
Rohan.  2.  The  town-houfe.  And,  3.  The  pub- 
lick  library  •,  but  thefe  don’t  feem  to  merit  a  par¬ 
ticular  defcription.  In  fhort,  the  town  is  not  to 
be  admired  fo  much  for  it’s  beauty,  as  for  the  wa¬ 
ter,  the  fine  walks  and  profpefts  about  it,  which 
render  it  a  pleafant  abode.  The  walls  are  up¬ 
wards  of  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  the 
fortifications  lufficient  to  prevent  a  Hidden  furprize, 
but  would  not  be  able  to  endure  a  long  liege.  It’s 
greateff  fecurity  confifis  in  the  protection  of  it’s 
allies,  the  Cantons  of  Bern  and  Zurich,  and  in 
it’s  being  the  intereff  of  France,  to  prevent  Savoy’s 
taking  pofiefiion  of  it,  and  of  Savoy,  that  it  fliould 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  France.  Otherwife, 
either  of  thefe  powers,  whofe  territories  are  al- 
moH  contiguous  to  the  walls  of  their  city,  might 
loon  reduce  the  place.  The  inhabitants,  ’tis  com¬ 
puted,  amount  to  about  thirty  thoufand  men,  of 
whom,  five  thoufand  may  be  able  to  bear  arms  ; 
though  in  their  arfenal,  which  is  kept  in  admi¬ 
rable  order,  there  are  arms  for  twelve  thoufand 
men  •,  and  here  they  Hill  preferve  the  fcaling- 
ladders  and  arms  they  took  from  the  Savoyards, 
when  they  attempted  to  furprize  the  city.  The 
lower  rank  of  people  are  a  clown ifii  generation, 
converfing  with  their  cattle  all  the  fummer,  whom 
they  drive  up  the  mountains  about  the  middle  of 


May,  living  in  huts,  and  managing  the  bufinefs  C  H  A  ?. 
of  the  dairy  till  the  winter  returns,  and  then  x- 
they  come  back  to  their  dwellings  in  the  town. 

The  people  of  condition  are  eHeemed  polite,  many 
French  and  Italians  of  the  Calvinifiical  Hrain,  re- 
fiding  amongff  them,  and  feveral  other  nations 
making  it  their  road  to  Italy.  This  town  was 
antiently  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Burgundians.  It  was  once  alfo  an 
Imperial  town,  and  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  have  had 
the  fovereignty  of  it.  The  Counts  and  Bilhops  of 
Geneva,  feem  for  fome  time  to  have  had  a  mixed 
jurifdiftion  in  the  place  •,  but  at  the  Reformation 
their  Bifhop  was  their  Sovereign  in  temporals  as  well 
as  fpirituals.  In  the  year  1533,  the  people  expelled 
their  Bifhop,  and  erefted  a  form  of  government, 
refembling  that  of  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  for  they  have  a  Great  Council  of  two 
hundred,  in  whom  the  legifiative  power  is  lodged, 
and  another  chofen  out  of  it,  confiding  of  five  and 
twenty  members,  who  have  the  executive  power  : 
thefe,  however,  advife  with  a  third  Council,  called 
the  Council  of  State,  confiding  of  fixty  members, 
taken  out  of  the  Great  Council.  Sixteen  of  the 
members  of  the  Great  Council,  are  always  of  the 
degree  of  BurghermaHers,  or  Syndicks,  four  of 
whom  are  in  office  every  year  *,  the  fird  prefiding  in 
matters  of  State :  the  fecond  hath  the  direction  of 
the  hofpitals  :  the  third  has  the  care  of  the  mi¬ 
litia  :  and  the  fourth  is  called  the  Burghermaffer  of 
the  Reformation,  who  fees  all  orders  and  acts  of 
their  Synod  and  State  put  in  execution.  They 
have  alfo  their  Treafurer,  and  other  officers  of 
State,  as  in  other  Swifs  republicks.  Caufes  are 
heard  in  the  fird  in  dance,  before  five  members 
of  the  Leffcr  Council,  and  others  affociated  with 
them.  The  government  is  of  the  arifiocratical 
kind  ;  but  of  late  years  the  common  people  have 
proved  mutinous,  and  compelled  their  fuperiors 
to  part  with  fomething  of  their  power  •,  alledg* 
ing  that  they  had  formerly  a  greater  fhare  in  the  ad- 
minifiration,  and  have  been  unjudly  deprived  of 
their  rights  and  privileges  by  the  leading  men. 

Their  Church  is  true  Prefbyterian,  having  been 
formed  by  John  Calvin  in  perfon,  about  the 
year  1535.  It  is  now  governed  by  their  city 
clergy,  who  are  fifteen  in  number,  and  the  Burg- 
hermader  for  Reformation,  with  fix  others  elected 
out  of  the  Great  Council,  and  this  affembly  is 
called  the  Confidory  5  but  their  decrees  are  of  no 
force,  till  they  are  ratified  by  the  Great  Council. 

Their  people  in  the  neighbouring  country,  make 
thirteen  congregations,  whofe  padors  at  certain 
times  of  the  year  affemble  with  the  city  clergy,  and 
form  a  fynod,  making  acts  for  the  government  of 
the  Church  within  their  little  territory,  which  are 
alfo  ratified  by  the  Great  Council.  They  take  care 
to  keep  their  clergy  humble  in  this  State,  by  al¬ 
lowing  them  moderate  falaries,  of  fifty  or  three- 
fcore  pounds  a  year  a-piece,  though  as  every  thing 
is  cheap,  this  will  preferve  them  from  extreme 
want.  The  Prefbyterians  here  are  in  fome  in- 
dances,  as  rigid  as  their  brethren  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  They  will  allow  of  neither  cards, 
drinking,  or  dancing  *,  but  then  they  are  not 
near  fo  drift  in  keeping  the  fabbath,  as  the  En- 
glifh  and  Scotch  Prefbyterians,  for  they  allow  and 
even  authorize  all  manly  exerciies  on  Sundays,  af¬ 
ter  divine  fervice  ;  the  graved  of  them  goto  bowls, 
and  their  militia  are  then  exercifed  by  an  aft  of 
State. 

The  ground  about  Geneva  is  not  unfruitful,  con¬ 
fiding  of  gardens,  vineyards,  meadows,  and  rich  pa- 
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CHAP,  ftures  on  the  neighbouring  hills  ;  but  their  territo- 
x>  ries  are  very  fmall,  being  hemmed  in  by  the  domi¬ 
nions  ofFrance  or  Savoy,  and  the  lakeon  three  Tides, 
and  on  the  fourth,  their  lands  fcarce  extend  four 
miles  in  length.  The  lake,  it  hath  been  obferved 
already,  is  about  fixty  miles  in  length,  and  twelve 
in  breadth  •,  and  produces  a  great  variety  of  good 
fifh,  efpecially  trouts,  which  weigh  forty  and  fifty 
pounds  a  fifh  ;  and  *tis  faid,  in  Tome  places,  not 
to  be  lefs  than  four  or  five  hundred  fathoms  deep. 
The  town  has  a  good  trade,  which  would  be 
much  better,  if  the  Rhone  was  navigable  from 
hence  into  France  •,  but  about  ten  miles  below  the 
city,  there  is  fuch  a  catarafl,  or  water-fall,  that 
no  vefiels  can  pafs  it,  after  which  the  river  takes 
it’s  courfe  under  ground,  riling  again  at  Seyflel  •, 
from  whence  it  is  navigable  to  the  mouth.  Their 
principal  manufactures  are  thofe  of  gold  and  filver 
lace,  fiiks,  and  fhammy  leather.  And  there  is 
an  univerfity  here,  but  no  falaries  fettled  on  the 
Profelfors,  whofe  gain  arifes  chiefly  from  their  pu¬ 
pils  and  difciples.  The  language  of  the  common 
people,  is  the  Savoyard,  or  a  very  bad  dialed  of 
the  French  tongue,  but  people  of  condition  fpeak 
it  in  greater  purity.  This  republick  was  antiently 
allied  to  the  Catholick,  as  well  as  Proteftant  Can¬ 
tons,  but  fince  they  have  adhered  to  the  dodrine 
of  Calvin,  the  Catholicks  feem  to  have  dropped 
their  alliance  with  this  city. 

Mr  Addison  gives  an  elegant  defcription  of 
the  city  and  lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  country,  though  his  defcription  of  the  town 
is  but  partial.  The  greateft  part  of  the  city, 
he  obferves,  (lands  upon  a  hill,  having  it’s  views 
bounded  on  all  Tides  by  feveral  ranges  of  mountains, 
at  a  confiderable  diftance,  which  leave  open  a 
wonderful  variety  of  beautiful  profpeCls.  Thefe 
mountains  cover  it  from  all  winds,  except  the 
fouth  and  north,  to  the  laft  of  which,  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Geneva  afcribs  the  healthfulnefs  of  the 
*aif  :  for  as  the  Alps  furround  them  on  all  fides, 
they  form  a  vaft  bafon,  where  there  would  be  a 
conflant  ftagnation  of  vapours  in  this  watery  coun¬ 
try,  did  not  the  north  wind  put  them  in  motion, 
and  fcatter  them  from  time  to  time.  Another  ef¬ 
fect  the  Alps  have  on  Geneva  is,  that  the  fun  rifes 
later  here,  and  fets  fooner,  than  it  does  in  other  places 
of  the  fame  latitude,  the  fun  gilding  the  tops  of  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  half  an  hour  after  it  is 
down  with  them.  Thefe  mountains  alfo  add  much 
to  the  fummer-heats,  and  form  an  horizon  that 
hath  fomething  in  it  very  Angular  and  agreeable. 
On  one  fide  lie  a  long  tradl  of  hills,  that  go  under 
the  name  of  Mount  Jura,  covered  with  vineyards 
and  paftdrage  *,  on  the  other,  huge  precipices  of 
naked  rocks,  rifing  up  in  a  thoufand  odd  figures, 
and  cleft  in  fome  places,  fo  as  to  difcover  high 
mountains  of  fnow,  which  lie  feveral  leagues  be¬ 
hind  them.  Towards  the  fouth*  the  hills  rife  more 
infenfibly,  and  leave  the  eye  a  vafl:  uninterrupted 
profpecl  of  many  miles :  but  the  molt  beautiful  view 
is  the  lake,  and  the  borders  of  it,  which  lie  north 
of  the  town.  This  lake  refembles  a  fea,  in  the  co¬ 
lour  of  it’s  waters,  and  the  ftorms  that  are  raifed  in 
it,  and  in  fummer  hath  fomething  like  an  ebb  and 
flow,  which  arifes  from  the  melted  fnow  that  falls 
into  it  more  plentifully  at  noon,  than  at  other  times 
of  the  day.  It  is  encompaflfed  by  the  dominions 
of  five  different  powers,  namely,  thofe  of  France, 
Savoy,  Bern,  the  bifhoprick  of  Sion,  or  the  Va¬ 
lais,  and  the  republick  of  Geneva.  The  right 
‘  fide  of  the  lake  going  from  Geneva  belongs  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  >s  extremely  well  cultivated  : 
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here  the  traveller  is  entertained  with  a  variety  of  c  H  A  P* 
profpedls,  confiding  of  woods,  vineyards,  mea-  X’ 
dows,  and  corn-fields,  which  lie  on  the  borders 
of  it,  and  run  up  the  fides  of  the  Alps.  The 
nearer  we  approach  the  eaft  end  of  the  lake,  the 
mountains  on  both  Tides  grow  thicker  and  higher, 
till  at  length  they  almoft  meet,  and  we  often  fee 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  feveral  (harp  rocks, 
which  Hand  above  the  reft  ;  for  the  foil,  which 
originally  covered  thefe  mountains,  and  rendered 
them  much  higher  than  they  are  at  prefent,  hav¬ 
ing  been  waffled  away  by  the  rains,  has  left  the 
veins  of  (tone  bare,  which  fupported  them.  The 
natural  hiftories  of  Switzerland  contain  various 
accounts  of  the  fall  of  fuch  rocks,  and  the  mif- 
chief  they  have  done,  when  their  foundations  have 
mouldered  away  with  age,  or  been  rent  by  an 
earthquake.  Thofe  vafl:  receptacles  of  fnow,  which 
are  found  on  the  mountain  tops,  and  in  the  hol¬ 
lows  of  the  Alps,  the  ingenious  Mr  Ad  di son  is 
of  opinion,  are  the  occafion  of  thofe  periodical 
fountains  that  are  found  in  Switzerland,  and  flow 
only  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  •,  for  as  thefe 
mountains  caff:  their  fhadows  upon  one  another, 
they  hinder  the  fun’s  ffiining  on  feveral  places  at 
certain  times,  and  confequently  prevent  the  fun’s 
melting  the  fnow  that  covers  them  fome  hours 
every  day.  Whenever  it  happens  therefore,  that 
a  fountain  takes  it’s  rife  from  thefe  refervoirs  of 
fnow,  it  will  naturally  begin  to  flow  on  fuch 
hours  of  the  day,  as  the  fnow  begins  to  melt ;  but 
as  foon  as  the  fun  leaves  it  again  to  freeze  and 
harden,  the  fountain  dries  up,  and  receives  no 
more  fupplies,  till  about  the  fame  time  the  next 
day,  when  the  heat  of  the  fun  again  fets  the  fnows 
a  running,  that  fall  into  the  Time  little  conduits 
and  canals,  and  confequently  break  out,  and  dif¬ 
cover  themfelves  always  in  the  fame  place.  But 
to  return  to  the  lake  of  Geneva  :  at  the  eaft  end 
the  river  Rhone  falls  into  it,  bringing  with  it  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  water  in  the  fummer  ;  for 
the  fnows  melting  at  this  feafon,  both  lakes  and 
rivers  are  then  much  higher  than  in  the  winter : 
but  the  Rhone  does  not  preferve  it’s  water  unmixed 
with  thofe  of  the  lake,  as  fome  writers  have  re^ 
ported  ;  there  is  indeed  a  ftream  difcernable  for  a- 
bout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it’s  entrance,  but  it 
is  afterwards  wholly  mixed  and  loft  with  the  waters 
of  the  lake  ;  nor  is  there  any  manner  of  current  to 
be  perceived  till  we  come  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  Geneva.  The  greateft  town  on  the  lake 
next  to  Geneva,  is  Laufanne,  which  fometimes 
communicates  it’s  name  to  it  ;  but  the  town  of 
Morge,  between  this  place  and  Geneva,  is  looked 
upon  as  the  beft  port,  and  has  fome  appearance  of 
trade.  There  is  a  noble  profpedl  of  Geneva  from 
the  lake,  which  as  we  approach  the  town  grows 
narrower  gradually,  till  at  length  it  changes  it’s 
name  into  the  Rhone,  turning  a  great  number  of 
mills  in  it’s  paffage  through  the  town,  and  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rapid,  though  it’s  waters  are  very  deep. 

Geneva  is  much  the  politeft  town  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  according  to  Mr  Addison,  and  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  court  of  the  Alps  Hither  the 
Proteftant  Cantons  frequently  fend  their  children 
for  education :  but  notwithftandingfome  think  that 
the  Genevois  have  been  of  late  refined  by  the  con- 
verfation  of  the  French  Proteftants,  who  make 
up  one  third  of  it’s  inhabitants  ;  others  are  of  opi¬ 
nion,  they  are  rather  corrupted  than  polilhed,  hav¬ 
ing  forgot  the  advice  given  them  in  their  Great 
Council  by  Father  Calvin,  who  there  recom¬ 
mended  to  them  above  all  things,  an  exemplary 
12  R  modefty 
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modedy  and  humility,  and  as  great  a  fimplicity  in 
their  manners  as  in  their  religion  ;  and  their  en¬ 
deavouring  to  make  a  more  fplendid  figure  at  this 
day,  ’tis  thought,  will  not  turn  much  to  their 
advantage.  ’Tis  well,  fays  my  author,  if  the 
oreat  riches  they  art;  proud  of  being  thought  mailers 
of,  do  not  one  day  tempt  the  French  King  to  reduce 
this  wealthy  town  •,  for  they  are  pleafed  to  boaft 
that  fome  of  their  merchants  are  worth  four  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds  a  man,  who  do  not  how¬ 
ever  fpend  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  But  there 
is  one  thing  very  commendable*  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  other  Swifs  republicks,  and  that  is  their  laying 
up  corn  in  their  publick  granaries  in  plentiful 
years,  and  retailing  it  out  to  the  common  people 
at  a  moderate  price  when  it  is  fcarce.  At  Geneva 
three  of  the  little  Council  are  deputed  for  this 
office,  who  are  obliged  to  ftore  up  grain  fufficient 
to  ferve  the  people  at  lead  two  years  in  cafe  of 
a  famine  ;  but  none  of  thefe  three  directors  are 
allowed  to  furnifh  the  granaries  from  their  own 
dock,  that  they  may  have  no  temptation  to  im- 
pofe  on  the  publick,  either  in  the  price  or  good- 
nefs  of  the  commodity  *,  nor  may  they  buy  any 
corn,  within  twelve  miles  of  Geneva.  All  publick- 
houfes  are  obliged  to  buy  their  corn  of  the  State  •, 
i'o  that  it  is  changed  every  two  years,  and  is  not 
in  danger  of  fpoiling  by  being  kept  too  long.  And 
this  is  one  ol  the  molt  confiderable  branches  of  the 
publick  revenue,  fuch  corn  being  fold  out  much 
dearer  than  it  is  bought. 

The  little  town  of  Bienne,  or  Biel,  allied  to 
the  Canton  of  Bern,  is  fituated  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  of  Bienne,  ten  miles  fouth-wed  of  Soleure, 
and  fifteen  north-eall  of  Neufchatel ;  the  Biffiop 
of  Bazil,  or  Porentru,  hath  fome  kind  of  fove- 
reignty  of  it,  but  fo  limited,  that  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  efteemed  a  free  people,  for  they  eledl  their 
own  magiftrates,  and  are  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  only  they  are  obliged  to  ferve  him  in  his 
wars,  where  the  Canton  of  Bern  are  not  parties  •, 
for  they  are  comburghers  and  fellow-citizens  with 
that  Canton,  which  protects  them  in  their  religious 
and  civil  rights,  being  of  the  fame  perfuafion  in 
religious  matters. 

The  lad  allie  of  the  Switzers  I  meet  with,  is 
the  city  of  Mulhaufen,  fituate  near  Bazil,  upon 
the  river  Ill  in  the  Upper  Alfatia,  which  is  in¬ 
deed,  beyond  the  limits  of  Switzerland-.  It  is  a 
petty  republick,  of  a  very  fmall  extent,  which 
embraced  the  Reformation,  at  the  fame  time  the 
city  of  Bazil  did,  on  which  account  thefe  two 
cities  concluded  a  treaty  of  comburgherffiip ;  by 
which  means  Mulhaufen  became  a  member  of  the 
Helvetick  body,  but  mod  flridlly  allied  to  the 
Protedant  Cantons :  for  whatever  alliances  may 
have  been  made  between  the  Protedant  and  Ca- 
tholick  States  of  Switzerland,  little  benefit  is  to 
be  expedled  from  them  ;  each  member  infallibly 
adheres  to  thofe  of  the  fame  religion,  let  the 
controverfy  be  what  it  will. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Treats  of  the  interefi  of  Switzerland. 

TH  E  Switzers  we  find  fituated  in  the  heart  of 
Europe:  Their  country  furrounded  by  in- 
acceffible  mountains,  a  hardy  race  of  people,  able 
to  defend  themfelves  againd  all  the  world,  if  they 
were  united,  but  much  more  formidable  before 
religion  divided  them  into  parties  and  factions, 
than  they  are  at  prefent.  The  Protedants  are 


much  the  dronger  indeed,  if  no  foreigner  was  C 
to  interpofe  in  their  quarrels  ;  but  as  they  are  en- 
compaffed  by  Catholick  Princes  and  States,  who 
are  always  ready  to  affid  their  brethren  againd  he- 
reticks,  the  Protedant  Cantons  have  no  reafon  to 
look  upon  themfelves  to  be  in  a  date  of  perfedt 
fecurity.  They  were  fuccefsful  indeed  in  the  war 
1712,  and  dill  retain  what  they  conquered  of  the 
Popifh  Cantons,  but  feem  to  have  irritated  them 
to  that  degree,  that  it  is  a  quedion  now,  whether 
the  redoration  of  thofe  territories  would  reconcile 
them  ;  for  thofe  of  the  Popifh  communion  fre¬ 
quently  threaten  the  Protedants  to  call  in  fome 
foreign  power,  and  even  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  a 
drange  dominion,  rather  than  not  be  compleatly 
revenged  of  their  enemies.  It  is  true,  it  can¬ 
not  be  the  intered  of  the  Germans,  to  dand  by 
and  fee  the  French  poffeffed  of  Switzerland  ;  and 
yet,  if  France  fhould  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  the  Po¬ 
pifh  Cantons,  it  would  be  very  dangerous  for  the 
Protedants  to  fly  to  the  Emperor’s  protedlion,  who 
to  this  day  pretends  a  title  to  their  country.  They 
would  in  thefe  circumdances  be  reduced  to  a  very 
hard  Dilemma,  namely,  whether  they  would 
take  the  French  or  Germans  to  be  their  maflers  ; 
for  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  if  the 
French,  or  German,  was  to  join  either  party,  the  o- 
ther  would  not  be  able  to  dand  it’s  ground  without 
foreign  affidance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Swifs 
were  united,  they  need  not  fear  all  the  forces  of 
their  neighbours.  On  the  contrary,  they  would 
be  courted  by  the  nations  that  furround  them ; 
for  they  are  exceeding  populous,  and  mod  of  their 
able  men  enrolled  in  their  militia,  which,  for  the 
reafons  abovementioned,  are  very  near  as  good  as 
veteran  troops  •,  and  confequently  in  any  conteds 
between  France  and  the  Empire,  they  would  be 
able  to  turn  the  fcale  to  which-ever  fide  they 
inclined.  There  is  no  doubt  therefore,  that  it 
is  abundantly  the  intered  of  this  people  more  than 
any  other  to  be  unanimous,  which  they  can’t  but 
be  fenfible  of;  and  yet  fuch  are  their  mifunder- 
dandings,  or  rather  implacable  malice  againd  each 
other,  that  it  does  not  require  the  gift  of  prophecy 
to  foretel,  that  they  will  never  be  united  again. 
Religious  feuds  which  happen  between  people  of 
the  lame  country,  where  their  paffions  are  perpe¬ 
tually  whetted  by  oppofition,  are  feldom  appeafed 
but  by  the  utter  ruin  of  the  one  or  the  other  party. 
The  weaker  fide  will  rather  run  the  hazard  of 
being  conquered  and  enflaved  by  foreigners,  than 
be  tyrannized  over  by  a  domedick  faction  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  communion.  The  neighbouring  powers 
indeed  contemn  their  folly,  and  do  not  court  their 
alliance  as  formerly  :  Indead  of  paying  every  Can¬ 
ton  a  penfion  to  purchafe  their  friendfhip,  they 
haye  nothing  to  do  at  prefent,  but  to  play  the  one 
againd  the  other,  and  offer  their  protedlion  to  the 
weaker  fide,  which  will  as  furely  engage  them  in 
their  intered  as  a  dipend  ufed  to  do.  This  is  the 
cafe  of  the  Popifh  Cantons,  who  will  in  a  few 
years  poffibly  become  a  province  of  France ;  whofe 
Prince  they  already  look  upon  as  their  protestor. 
There  is  no  nation  courts  them  more,  or  takes  off 
more  of  their  troops,  which  is  efleemed  the  greated 
favour  that  can  be  done  to  a  Swifs  republick  ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  a  provifion  for  many  of  their  leading 
men,  who  are  at  the  fame  time  trained  up  in  the 
art  of  war,  on  which  account  they  are  at  their 
return  more  refpedted  than  any  clafs  of  men  in 
their  country. 

The  reafon  the  French  employ  more  of  the 
Swifs  than  any  other  nation  does,  is,  becaufe  their 
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A  P.  own  foot  arc  not  of  a  fize  able  to  ftand  the  fhock 
of  the  German  and  Dutch  infantry  (and  it  would 
be  the  fame  with  their  horfe  and  dragoons,  if  they 
were  not  all  of  them  pick’d  men).  The  Con¬ 
federates  in  the  late  wars,  *ds  true,  had  fome 
Swifs  among  their  troops,  but  the  bulk  of  their 
mercenaries  came  from  Germany  and  Denmark, 
whofe  troops  are  very  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  Swifs.  Thefe  the  French  could  not 
have,  becaufe  in  a  different  intereft,  and  there¬ 
fore  were  under  a  neceflity  of  entertaining  greater 
numbers  of  Swifs  than  the  Allies  did.  And  I  be¬ 
lieve  the-  Dutch  value  the  Swifs  more  than  any 
other  troops,  becaufe  they  raife  them  in  the  Pro¬ 
teftant  Cantons,  who  are  of  the  fame  fedl,  and 
can  rely  on  their  fidelity,  more  than  on  the  troops 
of  any  neighbouring  Prince  or  State,  whofe  So¬ 
vereigns  are  more  likely  to  be  in  an  oppofite  inte¬ 
reft  :  Nay,  it  feems  the  Dutch  retain  leveral  Swifs 
regiments  in  their  fervice,  in  time  of  peace,  though 
their  pay  is  higher  than  that  of  their  own  foldiers, 
and  at  the  fame  time  difband  their  national 
troops.  And  here  I  can’t  avoid  making  one 
obfervation  on  the  difciples  of  Calvin,  or  the 
reformed  churches  in  general,  which  is.  That  let 
them  be  never  fo  far  diftant  from  each  other,  and 
ieparated  by  feas  or  inacceflible  mountains,  ftill 
they  maintain  a  conftant  correfpondence,  and 
promote  their  common  intereft  with  all  their 
might.  The  King  of  PrufTia  and  the  Hollander, 
whenever  they  have  the  leaft  intimation  that  thofe 
of  their  communion  are  in  danger  of  being  op- 
preffed,  leave  no  ftone  unturned  to  relieve  them  ; 
and  particularly,  intereft  themfelves  in  the  affairs 
of  their  Swifs  brethren,  whenever  they  find  them 
threatened  by  any  neighbouring  power.  And  per¬ 
haps  the  Proteftant  Cantons,  relying  upon  the  me¬ 
diation  of  fuch  mighty  fupporters,  are  the  lefs  fol- 
licitous  of  cultivating  a  friendfhip  with  the  Can¬ 
tons  of  a  different  perfuafion,  imagining  that  by 
the  countenance  of  fuch  powerful  allies,  they  fhall 
be  able  to  maintain  their  ground  againft  their  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  Popifh  religion,  both  at  home  and  a- 
broad  ;  not  confidering  that  if  the  Cantons  of  the 
Roman  communion  fhould  unite  their  arms  either 
with  France  or  the  Emperor,  they  might  be  dif- 
poffeffed  of  their  country  before  any  of  their  diftant 
friends  could  be  apprized  of  their  diftrefs.  And 
though  they  are  lure  to  have  the  Emperor  for  them 
whenever  they  are  attacked  by  F ranee,  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  French  for  them  if  they  are  attacked 
by  the  Emperor  *,  yet  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
which  fide  foever  remains  conqueror,  their  privi¬ 
leges  would  be  at  leaft  retrenched,  if  they  were 
not  made  a  province  to  the  one  or  the  other.  There 
is  fcarce  an  inftance  where  different  factions  have 
called  in  foreigners  to  their  afiiftance,  but  the  con- 
ftitution  of  that  kingdom  has  undergone  very  great 
alterations,  if  it  has  not  been  entirely  deftroyed. 
In  every  view  therefore,  it  muft  be  of  the  laft  im¬ 
portance  to  the  Swifs  to  remain  united,  they  can 
never  otherwife  make  the  figure  in  the  world  they 
have  done,  or  indeed  hope  long  to  remain  a  na¬ 
tion. 

’Tis  true,  the  difciples  of  each  communion, 
where  they  happen  to  be  intermingled,  as  in  fome 
of  the  leffer  Cantons,  and  in  many  of  their  com¬ 
mon  bailliages,  can  fcarce  avoid  giving  daily  pro¬ 
vocations  to  each  other :  the  very  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  one  religion  are  offenfive  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  other,  and  every  folemn  procefiion  proves 
a  frefh  qccafion  of  a  quarrel  •,  while  the  Priefts 
of  each  religion,  out  of  an  indilcreet  zeal,  march 
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as  it  were  in  triumph  upon  thefe  occafions,  and  CHAP, 
cannot  forbear  infulting  their  opponents.  The 
many  arts  that  are  ufed  in  making  profelytes,  ad¬ 
min  ifter  alfo  fewel  to  the  flame,  and  a  private 
converfation  fometimes  arms  the  whole  country. 

The  Proteftants  relate,  that  a  Popifh  Prieft  ha¬ 
ving  applied  himfelf  to  one  of  their  difciples,  in 
order  to  reconcile  him  to  the  Romifh  Church, 
and  finding  no  other  arguments  would  prevail, 
threatened  that  the  devil  would  fetch  him  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  day,  if  he  remained  obftinate  to  the  offers  of 
grace.  The  fellow  being  apprehenfive  that  fome 
trick  would  be  played  him,  procured  two  of  his 
comrades  to  keep  him  company  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  •,  and  while  he  was  thrafhing  in  his  barn, 
a  figure  appeared  to  him  in  fo  monftrous  a  fliape, 
that  his  companions  imagined  Satan  was  come 
for  him  in  good  earned,  and  immediately  took  to 
their  heels  j  but  whether  the  countryman  had 
more  courage  than  his  friends,  or  was  frightened 
to  that  degree  he  could  not  tell  what  he  did,  does 
not  appear  :  however,  certain  it  is,  he  fell  upon 
the  pretended  phantom  with  his  flail,  and  finding 
it  to  be  compofed  of  flefh  and  bones,  did  not 
leave  off  thrafhing  till  he  had  beat  his  brains 
out  ;  and  coming  to  examine  him  more  narrow¬ 
ly,  found  that  this  was  the  very  Prieft  who  had 
threatened  him  with  this  apparition,  which  he 
did  not  fcruple  proclaiming  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Whereupon  the  Catholicks  immediately  affem- 
bled,  and  drew  up  a  charge  againft  the  hufband- 
man  for  murdering  one  of  the  fathers  of  their 
church  :  and  fuch  was  the  fury  of  both  parties, 
that  nothing  could  appeafe  them  till  they  had 
recourfe  to  arms,  and  had  engaged  almoft  the 
whole  country  of  Switzerland  in  the  quarrel,  which 
lafted  a  great  while  before  it  was  made  up.  Every 
little  -trelpafs  alfo  is  ready  to  throw  them  into  a 
ftate  of  war:  fome  young  Students  of  Geneva, 
it  feems,  going  out  a  /hooting,  and  having  juft 
paffed  the  territories  of  the  republick,  happened 
to  fhoot  a  fowl  which  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy’s  fubjedts :  this  occafioned  an  infurredtion 
of  the  mob  in  each  country,  and  fome  on  both 
fides  were  killed  in  the  fray  :  nor  did  it  end 
here,  but  the  Duke  of  Savoy  demanded  an  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  crowns  of  the  city  of  Geneva,  for 
every  fowl  that  was  killed,'  and  that  the  offen¬ 
ders  fhould  be  delivered  up  to  his  mercy  :  nor 
could  the  republick  pacify  him  till  it  had  coft 
them  confiderable  fums. 

Another  occafion  of  frequent  milunderftandings 
I  find  is,  an  agreement  that  both  the  Switzers  and 
Grifons  entered  into  with  the  State  of  Milan,  and 
other  Catholick  powers,  above  an  hundred  years 
fince,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Catholick  religion 
in  the  countries  granted  to  them  ;  wherein  it  was 
particularly  ftipulated,  That  no  Proteftant  fhould 
be  fuffered  to  fettle  there  :  which  article  not  be¬ 
ing  much  attended  to  at  firft,  there  happens  to 
be  feveral  Proteftant  families  in  thofe  countries 
which  have  continued  there  thefe  hundred  years. 

Of  this  the  Popifh  Powers  now  complain,  requi¬ 
ring  that  they  may  be  banifhed  the  country,  in 
purfuance  of  the  above-mentioned  treaties.  The 
Proteftants,  on  the  other  hand,  thinking  it  un- 
reafonable  that  their  brethren  fhould  be  driven 
from  their  dwellings  after  fo  long  a^l'ettlement, 
refufe  to  comply  with  the  demand.  Nor  are  thefe 
differences  like  to  be  compofed  in  hafte,  efpecially 
in  the  Valteline,  the  Emperor  refuflng  to  renew 
his  alliance  with  the  Grifons,  unlefs  all  the  Prote¬ 
ftants  are  expelled  the  country.  From  thefe  in 
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CHAP,  ftances  it  appears,  how  unhappy  it  is  to  have 
two  different  religions  eftablifhed  in  one  country, 
the  difciples  of  each  perpetually  ftruggling  for 
dominion,  or  to  be  revenged  on  their  opponents 
for  every  injury  or  affront  they  conceive  to  be 
offered  to  them  by  the  votaries  of  a  different 
communion.  Much  happier  are  the  Dutch  re- 
publicks,  who,  notwithftanding  they  tolerate  all 
opinions  in  religion,  fuffer  only  the  difciples  of 
one  to  have  any  fhare  in  the  government :  nor 
will  they  bear  an  occafional  conformift  amongft 
them  ;  but  if  a  magiftrates  goes  to  a  conventicle 
or  place  of  divine  worfhip  which  is  only  tolera¬ 
ted,  and  whofe  rites  are  not  conformable  to  thofe 
of  the  national  church,  he  is  ever  after  rendered 
incapable  of  any  place  of  profit  or  truft  in  the 
fhite  :  though,  ’tis  true,  there  are  other  kingdoms 
and  ftates  whofe  governors  countenance  every  fac¬ 
tion,  and  dread  nothing  more  than  an  union 
among  their  fubje&s,  left  they  fhould  come  to 
confider  their  common  interefts,  which  are 
too  often  oppofite  to  thofe  of  their  refpe&ive 
courts. 

MrAnDi-  I  (hall  conclude  the  defeiption  of  Switzerland 
son’s  Re-  with  fome  of  Mr  Addison’s  obfervations  in  his 
marks^on  trave]s  through  this  country.  At  Laufanne,  the 
Switzer-  krgeft  town  on  the  Lem  man  lake  next  to  that  of 
land.  Geneva,  this  gentleman  took  a  view  of  the  wall 
Laufanne.  0f  the  cathedral  church,  which  was  opened  by  an 
earthquake,  and  clofed  again  fome  years  after  by 
another  :  the  crack  indeed  was  but  juft  difeern- 
able  when  he  faw  it,  but  there  were  feveral  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  town  then  living,  who  had  formerly 
Thecoun-  puffed  through  the  breach.  The  country  between 
Va  °d  Laufanne  and  Geneva,  he  obferves,  is  the  moft 
fruitful  and  beft  cultivated  of  any  among  the 
Alps.  ’Twas  formerly  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  but  taken  from  him  by  the 
Canton  of  Bern,  and  confirmed  to  that  Canton 
Cae far’s  by  the  treaty  of  St  Julian.  About  five  miles 
wa  '  from  Nyon,  they  ftill  fhew  the  ruins  of  Ce¬ 
sar’s  wall,  which  extended  eighteen  miles  in 
length,  viz.  from  Mount  Jura,  to  the  banks  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  as  Caesar  has  deferibed  it 
in  the  firft  book  of  his  Commentaries. 

Friburg.  From  Laufanne  my  author  travelled  to  Fri- 
burg,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  leargeft  Popifh 
Cantons,  the  fituation  whereof  is  fo  irregular  a- 
mong  rocks  and  precipices,  that  they  are  forced 
to  climb  up  to  feveral  parts  of  it  by  ftair-cafes 
of  a  prodigious  afeent,  The  college  of  Jefuits 
here  is  faid  to  be  the  fineft  in  Switzerland,  from 
whence  there  are  feveral  beautiful  profpe&s :  and 
they  have  a  colle£tion  of  pictures,  reprefenting 
moft  of  the  fathers  of  their  order,  among  whom 
are  fome  natives  of  England,  by  us  ftiled  Rebels, 
and  by  them  Martyrs.  The  infeription  under 
Henry  Garnet  relates,  that  when  the  Here-' 
ticks  could  not  prevail  on  him,  either  by  force  or 
promifes  to  change  his  religion,  they  hanged  and 
quartered  him.  Two  leagues  from  Friburg  there 
Aremark-  is  a  little  hermitage,  efteemed  one  of  the  greateft 
able  her-  curiofities  in  Switzerland.  It  lies  in  the  prettieft 
m‘iage  folitude  imaginable,  among  woods  and  rocks, 
which  at  firft  view  incline  one  to  be  ferious. 
The  hermit  had  lived  here  five  and  twenty  years, 
and  with  his  own  hands  wrought  out  of  the 
rock  a  pretty  chapel,  a  facrifty,  a  chamber,  kit¬ 
chen,  cellar,  and  other  conveniencies.  His  chimney 


is  carried  up  through  the  whole  rock,  notwith-  C  H  A  P. 
ftanding  the  rooms  lie  very  deep  ;  and  he  has  cut 
the  fide  of  the  rock  into  a  level  for  a  garden,  '  v~'*iV 
to  which  he  brings  the  earth  he  finds  in  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  has  made  fuch  a  fpot  of 
ground  of  it,  as  furnifhes  out  a  kind  of  luxury 
for  a  hermit ;  and  as  he  obferved  the  drops  of 
water  diftilling  from  feveral  parts  of  the  rock,  by 
following  the  veins  of  them  he  has  made  himfclf 
two  or  three  fountains  in  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain,  which  ferve  his  table,  and  water  his 
little  garden. 

The  ways  from  Friburg  to  Bern  are  very  bad,  High- 
great  part  of  them  through  woods  of  fir-trees,  of  ways, 
which  they  have  fuch  great  quantities,  that  they- 
mend  their  high-ways  in  this  country  with  wood 
inftead  of  ftone.  The  publick  walks  by  the  Bern' 
great  church  at  Bern  are  worth  the  viewing : 
they  are  raifed  extremely  high,  and  that  their 
weight  might  not  break  the  walls  and  pilafters 
which  furround  them,  they  are  built  upon  arches 
and  vaults.  Thefe  walks  afford  the  nobleft  fum- 
mer’s  profpetft  in  the  world,  for  here  you  have 
the  full  view  of  a  huge  range  of  mountains  that 
lie  in  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  and  are  covered 
with  fnow.  They  are  about  fourfeore  miles  di- 
ftance  from  Bern,  but  their  height  and  colour 
make  them  feem  much  nearer.  The  cathedral 
Hands  on  one  fide  of  thefe  walks,  and  is  efteemed 
the  moft  magnificent  Proteftant  church  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  out  of  England.  The  town  of  Bern  is  well 
fupplied  with  water,  there  being  a  great  variety 
of  beautiful  fountains  at  equal  diftances,  from 
one  end  of  their  ftreets  to  the  other. 

Soleure,  or  Soluthurn,  our  author  looks  upon  as  Soleure. 
the  politeft  town  in  this  country.  The  French 
King,  Lewis  XIV,  advanced  large  fums  towards 
the  building  of  the  Jefuits  Church  here,  which 
is  efteemed  the  fineft  modern  building  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  *,  and  the  whole  fortifications  round  the 
town  are  faced  with  marble. 

Here,  and  in  all  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  the  Conveni- 
wine  that  grows  in  the  Pais  de  Vaud  on  the  ence  of 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  is  very  cheap,  not-  'Yater*car* 
withftanding  the  great  diftance  between  the mse' 
vineyards  and  the  places  where  the  wine  is 
fold  ;  for  their  navigable  rivers  lie  fo  commodi- 
oully,  that  after  half  a  day’s  land-carriage  from 
the  lake,  they  are  embarked  on  thofe  rivers,  and 
carried  down  the  ftream  to  Bern,  Soleure,  and  all 
the  richeft  parts  of  Switzerland. 

Our  author  travelled  from  Soleure  to  Zurich,  Zurich, 
which  he  obferves  is  prettily  fituated  on  the  lake 
of  the  fame  name,  and  is  one  of  the  handfomeft 
towns  in  the  country.  The  town-houfe  is  a  fine 
pile  of  building,  and  has  in  the  frontifpiece  pil¬ 
lars  of  a  beautiful  black  marble  ftreaked  with 
white,  which  is  dug  in  the  neighbouring  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  whole  building  is  fo  well  defigned, 
that  it  would  make  a  good  figure  even  in  Italy ; 
though  they  have  in  a  manner  fpoiled  the  beauty 
of  the  walls  with  abundance  of  childilh  Latin  fen- 
tences,  which  confift  often  of  a  jingle  of  words : 
and  ’tis  obfervable,  by  feveral  inferiptions,  of  this 
country,  that  their  men  of  learning  are  extremely 
delighted  in  playing  little  tricks  with  words  and 
figures.  The  Swifs  wits  are  not  yet  got  out  of 
anagram  and  acroftick. 
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CHAP.  I. 

' Treats  of  the  Jituation  and  extent  of  Italy.  Of  the  air ,  fens,  lakes ,  rivers ,  firings,  mountains,  and  woods 

and  contains  fome  general  remarks  on  the  modern  inhabitants . 


CHAP. 

I. 


Name  of 
Italy. 


Shape,  fi- 
tuation, 
and  ex* 
tent. 


Bounda¬ 

ries. 


The  air. 


AS  to  the  name  of  this  celebrated  country, 

I  meet  with  nothing  certain,  or  even 
probable,  in  thofe  writers  who  have  pre¬ 
tended  to  fhew  us  the  reafon  of  it’s 
being  called  Italy  •,  and  therefore  chufe  to  omit  all 
random  guefies  of  this  nature.  Nor  was  it  an¬ 
ciently  comprehended  under  any  one  common 
name;  but  as  it  was  cantoned  out  into  feveral  little 
fovereignties,  each  of  them  had  a  name  appropriat¬ 
ed  to  it,  as  will  appear  in  the  defcription  of  the  re- 
fpe&ive  provinces  or  divifions. 

Italy,  according  to  the  common  obfervation, 
refembles  a  boot,  or  leg  with  part  of  the  thigh, 
and  extends  in  length  from  the  north-weft  to 
the  fouth-eaft,  that  is,  from  the  foot  of  Mount 
St  Bernard  (a  mountain  of  the  Alps)  to  the 
city  of  Otranto,  fix  hundred  miles  in  a  diredt 
line;  or  if  allowances  are  made  for  the  winding 
of  the  roads,  and  the  feveral  afcents  and  de- 
fcents  of  the  Apennine  mountains,  we  may  rec¬ 
kon  it  feven  hundred  miles  in  length  ;  if  we 
turn  afide  to  the  right,  and  travel  to  Reggio,  the 
moft  fouthern  part  of  it,  which  lies  upon  the 
ftraits  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  we  ftiall  find  the 
whole  extent  to  be  eight  hundred  miles.  The 
breadth  is  very  unequal,  for  if  we  meafure  the  boot- 
top  under  the  Alps,  it  is  at  leall  four  hundred 
Englilh  miles ;  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  about  an 
hundred  and  twenty  ;  and  towards  the  inftep  a- 
bout  eighty  in  breadth  ;  extending  from  thirty- 
eight  degrees  twenty  minutes,  to  forty  •  fix  degrees 
northern  latitude ;  and  from  the  feventh  to  the 
ninetenth  degree  of  longitude,  reckoning  from 
the  meridian  of  London  ;  and  is  bounded  by  the 
Alps,  which  feparate  it  from  France,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Germany,  towards  the  north  and  north- 
weft  ;  by  the  gulph  of  Venice  or  the  Adriatick 
Sea  and  the  county  of  Trent  towards  the  eaft ; 
by  the  Ionian  Sea  and  (freight  of  Medina  towards 
the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Tufcan  or  Tyrrhenian  Sea 
towards  the  weft. 

The  air  of  Italy  is  very  different  according  to 
the  fituation  of  the  refpedlive  places  :  upon  the 
Apennine  mountains  it  is  exceeding  cold  ;  on 
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the  fouth-fide  of  them  the  heats  are  trouble-  c  H  A  P. 
fome,  and  from  June  to  September  in  the  I. 
Campania  about  Rome  very  unhealthful ;  thok  -v—-^ 
hither  it  was  the  great  men  of  antient  Rome 
ufed  to  retire  in  fummer  for  the  benefit  of 
the  air ;  whereas  the  modern  Romans  fly  the 
country  at  this  feafon,  and  chufe  the  city  as 
much  more  healthful  :  the  reafon  of  which 
difference  it  is  fuppofed  proceeds  from  the 
country’s  being  in  a  manner  unpeopled  and 
uncultivated,  and  the  waters  fuffered  to  ftag- 
nate,  which  their  anceftors  ufed  to  drain  off; 
for  no  countries  are  more  unhealthful  than  thofe 
that  are  both  hot  and  moift.  The  north  fide  of 
the  Apennine  is  more  healthful  as  well  as  cooler, 
than  the  provinces  on  the  fouth  ;  but  here  alfo 
are  fome  unhealthful  fpots-,  as  will  appear  when 
we  come  to  give  a  particular  defcription  of  the 
refpedtive  dates. 

The  feas  which  encompafs  Italy  on  three  Tides,  Seas, 
are,  the  Adriatick  fea,  or  gulph  of  Venice;  the 
Ionian;  and  the  Tufcan,  or  Tyrrhenian  fea;  as 
hath  been  intimated  already.  There  are  alfo  Lakes, 
abundance  of  fine  lakes,  of  which  the  principal 
are,  the  lakes  Major,  Lugano,  Como,  Ifco,  and 
Garda,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan ;  the  lakes  of 
Trafimene  or  Perugia,  Vulfin,  and  Bracciano, 
in  Tufcany ;  and  thofe  of  Fucin,  Fundi,  Ca- 
ftello-Gandolpho  and  Calano  in  the  Campania 
of  Rome. 

Their  chief  rivers  are,  i.  The  Po,  which  rifes  Rivers^ 
in  the  Alps,  between  Dauphine  and  the  marqui-  Po. 
fate  of  Salufles,  called  antiently  Eridanus ,  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  the  poets  for  the  fill  of  Phaeton 
into  it.  The  Po  having  eroded  Piedmont,  the 
Montferat,  Milanefe,  and  Mantuan,  and  in  it’s 
pafiage  vifited  Turin,  Cafal,  Plaifance,  and  Cre¬ 
mona,  enters  the  duchy  of  Ferrara,  and  having 
been  much  enlarged  by  the  Adda,  the  Tefin, 
and  feveral  other  rivers  which  fall  into  it,  dif- 
charges  itfelf  by  feveral  mouths  into  the  fea  at 
Venice.  2.  The  Tefin,  which  rifes  in  Mount  Tefin; 
Adala,  one  of  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  having  • 
traverfed  the  lake  of  Major,  pafles  by  Pavia  and 
12  S  .  falls 
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falls  into  the  Po.  3.  The  Adda,  which  having 
crofted  the  lake  of  Como,  difcharges  itfelf  into 
the  Po  at  Cremonia.  4.  The  Oglio,  which  hid¬ 
ing  out  of  the  lake  Ifco,  joins  the  Po  near  Man¬ 
tua.  5.  The  Mincio,  which  running  through  the 
lake  Garda,  pafles  by  Mantua,  and  afterwards 
falls  into  the  Po.  6.  Tanaro,  which  rifes  in 
Piedmont,  and  falls  into  the  Po  at  Baffignano. 
7  The  Adige,  which  having  it’s  fource  in  the 
mountains  of  Tyrol,  runs  by  Trent  and  Vero¬ 
na,  and  flails  into  the  Adriatick  to  the  Southward 
of’ Venice.  8.  The  Arno,  which  rifing  in  the 
Apennine  mountains,  paflfes  by  Florence  and  Pifa, 
and  afterwards  falls  into  the  Tufcan  fea.  And 
laftly.  The  Tiber,  which  having  it’s  fource  alfo  in 
the  Apennine  mountains,  runs  through  Romania 
and  Florence,  and  having  paffed  by  Rome,  falls 
into  the  Tufcan  fea  at  Oftia.  Befides  which,  there 
are  a  multitude  of  leffer  ftreams,  which  having 
their  fource  in  the  Apennines,  fall  either  into  the 
Tufcan  or  Adriatick  feas :  but  their  waters  are 
generally  foul  and  bad,  fcarce  fit  to  drink ;  which 
is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  their  impetuous  courfe ; 
for  the  Apennine,  where  they  rife,  being  a  very 
high  mountain,  they  rufh  down  the  fides  of  it, 
carrying  abundance  of  foil  and  filth  along  with 
them,  and  running  but  a  very  little  way  before 
they  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  fea,  continue 
muddy  all  along.  The  antient  Romans  there¬ 
fore,  as  well  as  fome  publick-fpirited  Popes  of 
late  years,  have  taken  the  aquedudts  under  their 
particular  care,  and  it  is  with  a  vaft  expence  and 
labour  they  have  colle&ed  the  little  fprings  which 
rife  in  the  mountains  forty  or  fifty  miles  from 
Rome,  and  conveyed  through  aqueducts  of  brick 
or  ftone  to  that  capital. 

The  chief  mountains  of  Italy  are,  the  Alps, 
the  Apennine,  and  Mount  Vefuvius.  The  Alps 
are  the  northern  boundary  of  it,  of  which  I  have 
treated  already.  The  Apennine  are  a  chain  of 
hills  which  run  the  whole  length  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  divide  the  north-eaft  from  the  South- 
well  provinces.  Vefuvius  is  about  fix  miles  to 
the  eaftward  of  Naples,  and  famous  for  it’s  vul- 
cano’s  and  eruptions,  which  will  be  particularly 
taken  notice  of  in  the  defcription  of  that  king¬ 
dom.  The  Apennine  mountains  are  generally 
well  covered  with  woods  and  pleafant  groves,  as 
appears  from  a  pafiage  in  Lucan,  of  which 
Mr  Addison  has  given  us  the  following 
tranflation  : 

In  pomp  the  lhady  Apennines  arife, 

And  lift  th’  afpiring  nation  to  the  (kies. 

No  land  like  Italy  erects  the  fight 
By  fuch  a  vaft  afcent,  or  fwells  to  fuch  a  height. 
Her  numerous  ftates  the  tow’ring  hills  divide. 
And  fee  the  billows  rife  on  every  fide. 

At  Pifa  here  the  range  of  mountains  ends. 

And  here  to  high  Ancona’s  Shores  extends. 

In  their  dark  womb  a  thoufand  rivers  lie. 

That  with  continu’d  ftreams  the  double  fea 
fupply. 

And  Si l  1  us  Italicus,  in  his  relation  of 
Hannibal’s  march  over  the  Apennine,  gives 
the  following  defcription  of  it,  which  the  fame 
writer  efteems  very  juft,  viz. 

F rom  fteep  to  fteep  the  troops  advanc’d  with  pain , 
In  hopes  at  laft  the  topmoft  cliff  to  gain  : 

But  ftill  by  new  afcents  the  mountain  grew. 
And  a  frefti  toil  prefented  to  their  view. 


I  lhall  conclude  this  chapter  with  fome  general  CH  AP. 
remarks  on  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  Ita-  .  ^ 

lians,  and  cannot  but  obferve,  that  moll  travellers  Genius 
who  fet  out  from  hence,  feem  prejudiced  againft  and  tem- 
them  on  account  of  religion.  The  Italians,  fays  Per  of  the 
a  judicious  writer,  excel  in  a  complaifant  oblig-  natlves* 
ing  behaviour,  obferving  a  medium  between  the 
lightnefs  of  the  French,  and  the  ftarch’d  gravity 
of  the  Spaniard,  and  are  by  far  the  fobereft  peo¬ 
ple  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Chriftian  world, 
though  they  abound  in  plenty  of  the  choice!! 
wines  *,  nor  is  there  any  thing  like  luxury  to  be 
feen  at  the  tables  of  the  great.  They  are  generally 
men  of  wit,  and  have  a  genius  for  arts  and  fcien- 
ces  •,  nor  do  they  want  application.  Mufick,  poe¬ 
try,  painting,  fculpture,  and  archite&ure,-  are  their 
favourite  ftudies  *,  there  are  no  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  that  have  brought  them  to  greater 
perfedlion.  Their  enemies  indeed  charge  them 
with  being  too  much  addifted  to  plealure  and 
idlenefs,  and  affirm  that  they  are  generally  infin- 
cere  and  perfidious-,  fuch  mailers  in  the  art  of 
diffimulation,  that  they  can  conceal  their  refent- 
ments  till  they  meet  with  a  favourable  opportu¬ 
nity  to  revenge  themfelves,  and  then  they  never 
fail  to  ftrike  home.  But  we  may  be  affured  that 
there  are  as  many  men  of  honour  and  probity  in 
Italy,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  and  mull 
not  believe  that  murders  and  affaffinations  are  fo 
frequent  here  as  fome  authors  pretend.  ’Tis  true, 
they  are  of  an  amorous  difpofition,  and  too  jea¬ 
lous  of  the  fair  fex  -,  and  fome  have  pulhed  their 
refentment  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds,  when 
they  have  imagined  themfelves  abufed;  but  thefe 
inftances  are  not  common.  Travellers  perhaps  ex¬ 
pert  the  fame  freedom  with  their  women  they  are 
ufed  to  in  cooler  climates ;  but  they  Ihould  con- 
fider  every  nation  is  governed  by  it’s  peculiar  cu¬ 
ftoms  ;  that  our  notions  of  honour  are  given  us  in 
our  education,  from  which  we  very  difficultly 
recede :  and  we  ought  no  more  to  expedt  that  the 
condudl  of  the  Italians  fhould  be  conformable  to 
ours,  than  that  their  air  and  climate  Ihould  be 
the  fame.  If  there  be  fome  things  which  we  can¬ 
not  admire  in  them,  there  feems  to  be  a  great 
many  more  which  deferve  our  imitation.  But  to 
proceed  in  their  charafter  :  The  nobility  and  gen¬ 
try  are  in  nothing  fo  profufe  as  in  their  build¬ 
ings  and  furniture,  and  in  making  collections  of 
pictures,  ftatues,  hangings,  and  other  ornaments : 
they  are  fond  alfo  of  fplendid  equipages,  and  great 
trains  of  fervants,  and  make  a  figure  at  lead 
equal  to  their  fortunes.  They  apprehend  it  dero¬ 
gates  from  their  dignity  to  be  born  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  therefore  ufually  fend  their  wives  to 
fome  confiderable  city  to  lie-in,  if  they  happen 
to  be  out  of  town.  The  marrying  with  plebeians, 
or  the  lower  rank  of  people  alfo  debafes  their 
quality  to  that  degree,  that  they  are  rendered  in¬ 
capable  of  fome  polls  of  honour  and  profit  by  it: 
thofe  therefore  who  have  not  fortunes  equal  to 
their  quality,  rather  than  marry  an  heirefs  to  a 
wealthy  merchant  or  tradefman,  will  chufe  to  go 
into  a  convent.  There  are  academies,  or  focieties 
of  virtuofi,  in  every  town  almoft,  who  fpend  their 
time  in  improving  the  language  of  their  country, 
which  they  admire  above  all  others,  and  at  their 
publick  meetings  entertain  each  other  with  rhe¬ 
torical,  moral,  or  philofophical  difcourfes,  for 
which  the  clemency  of  the  air,  and  their  tem¬ 
perance,  abundantly  qualify  them.  They  are  Sen¬ 
tentious  in  their  writings,  and  much  delighted 
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CHAP,  with  thoughts  and  expreflions  out  of  the  common 
road.  The  loweft  of  the  people  are  ftrangely 
taken  with  founding  words  and  lofty  phrafes,  even 
above  their  capacity. 

As  to  their  perfons,  they  are  of  an  agreeable 
ftature,  well  proportioned,  and  their  features  ve¬ 
ry  engaging.  Their  complexions  are  not  the 
beft,  but  it  is  become  a  proverbial  faying  among 
the  women,  that  if  Heaven  has  given  them  a  good 
lhape  and  features,  they  will  take  care  to  make 
themfelves  good  complexions.  Their  hair  is  ge¬ 
nerally  black,  and  thofe  that  have  light  hair,  tra¬ 
vellers  tell  us,  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  turn 
it  yellow  in  fome  places,  efpecially  at  Genoa. 
The  Spanifh.  or  French  mode  prevails  in  their 
drefs,  as  they  happen  to  be  affected  to  the  one 
or  the  other  nation  ;  and  black  feems  to  be  more 
worn  than  any  other  colour. 


CHAP.  II. 

Shews  the  feveral  divifions  and  fubdivifions  of  Italy , 
and  treats  particularly  of  Savoy. 

IS  H  A  L  L  confider  Italy  under  three  grand 
divifions :  I.  Upper  Italy,  the moft  northern  part 
of  it,  containing,  i.  The  principality  of  Pied¬ 
mont  (to  which  I  (hall  add  Savoy,  tho’  it  be  on 
this  fide  of  the  Alps).  2.  The  dutchy  of  Mont- 
ferat.  3.  The  territories  of  Genoa.  4.  The 
duchy  of  Milan.  5.  The  duchy  of  Parma.  6.  The 
duchy  of  Modena.  7.  The  duchy  of  Mantua. 
And,  8.  The  territories  of  Venice. 

II.  Middle  Italy,  containing  the  dominions  of 
the  Pope,  and  of  the  Great  duke  of  Tufcany,  in 
which  I  comprehend  the  territories  of  Luca. 

III.  The  Lower  or  fouthern  part  of  Italy,  con- 
fifting  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
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IS  H  A  L  L  firft  enter  upon  the  defcription  of 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  and  the  reft  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia’s  dominions  in  Upper  Italy,  which 
extend  in  length  from  the  lake  of  Geneva  to  the 
port  of  Nice  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  fourfcore  miles :  the  breadth  being  very 
unequal,  in  fome  places  an  hundred  miles  over, 
and  in  others  fcarce  forty. 

Savoy  is  bounded  by  the  lake  and  territories  of 
Geneva  towards  the  north  ;  by  Piedmont,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Alps,  towards  the 
eaft  and  fouth;  and  by  Dauphine  and  Lionois 
in  France,  towards  the  weft.  This  province  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  French  fide  of  the  Alps,  is  ufually 
reckoned  to  be  out  of  Italy,  but  being  contigu¬ 
ous  to  Piedmont,  and  the  reft  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia’s  dominions  in  Italy,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  defcribe  it  here. 

Provinces.  Savoy  is  divided  into  feven  provinces  ;  1.  The 
duchy  of  Savoy,  properly  fo  called.  2.  The  coun¬ 
ty  of  Geneva.  3.  The  duchy  of  Chablais.  4. 
The  barony  of  Foffigny.  5.  The  county  of 
Tarantaife.  6.  The  county  of  Maurienne.  And, 
7.  The  duchy  of  Aoufte,  or  Aofta. 

1.  The  duchy  of  Savoy,  properly  fo  called,  is 
bounded  by  the  county  of  Geneva  towards  the 
north,  by  the  Tarantaife  and  Maurienne  on  the 
eaft ;  by  Dauphine  towards  the  fouth  •,  and  by 
Bugey  and  the  river  Rhone  towards  the  weft : 
towns  towns  whereof  are,  1.  Chamberry. 


Savoy  Pro 
per. 


2.  Montmelian.  3.  Bourget.  4.  Aix. 
tecombe.  6.  Yenne.  7.  Les  Efchelle. 

Ians.  And,  9.  Confians. 

1.  Chamberry,  the  capital,  is  fituated  on  a 
plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  little  rivers  berryT 
LaiflTe  and  Albans,  about  fifty  miles  fouth  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  and  twelve  to  the  northward  of  Montme¬ 
lian,  antiently  the  refidence  of  the  Dukes  of  Sa¬ 
voy,  and  here  the  Parliament  of  the  province  ftill 
aftembles  ;  but  it  has  loft  much  of  it’s  antient 
grandeur.  2.  Montmelian,  a  little  town,  fituate  Montme- 
on  the  river  Ifere,  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Han. 
Chamberry,  ftrongly  fortified,  and  defended  by 

a  citadel  built  upon  a  rock,  which  made  it  looked 
upon  formerly  as  impregnable,  but  it  was  taken 
more  than  once  in  the  late  wars.  The  other 
towns  do  not  require  a  particular  defcription. 

2.  The  county  of  Geneva,  bounded  by  Gex  County  of 
and  Chablais  on  the  north  ;  by  Foffigny  on  the  ^eneva* 
eaft  ;  by  Savoy  Proper  on  the  fouth  •,  and  by  La 

Breflfe  on  the  Weft.  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  An-  Chief 
necy.  2.  Alby.  And,  3.  La  Roche.  towns. 

Annecy,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  fituated  Annecv. 
at  the  north  end  of  a  lake  of  the  fame  name, 
thirty  miles  north  of  Chamberry.  It  is  a  large 
neat  town,  and  the  refidence  o£  the  Bifhop  of 
Geneva,  fince  his  expulfion  from  that  city  by 
the  Proteftants. 

3.  The  duchy  of  Chablais,  bounded  by  the  lake  Duchy  c* 
of  Geneva  on  the  north  ;  by  the  Valais  on  the  Chablais. 
eaft  •,  and  by  the  territories  of  Geneva  towards 

the  weft;  the  chief  towns  whereof are,  1.  Tho-  chief 
non.  2.  Ripaille.  And,  3.  Evian.  towns. 

.Thonon  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thonon. 
Drame,  where  it  falls  into  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
about  eighteen  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  city 
of  Geneva  ;  a  pleafant  well-built  town,  and  inha¬ 
bited  by  people  of  condition. 

Ripaille  is  a  little  diftance  from  Thonon,  and,  Ripaille. 
according  to  Mr  Ad  dison,  deferves  to  be  taken 
notice  of  for  it’s  convent  of  Carthufians,  who 
have  a  large  foreft  cut  out  into  walks  that  are  ex¬ 
tremely  thick  and  gloomy,  and  very  fuitable  to 
the  genius  of  the  inhabitants.  The  vifto’s  are 
of  great  length,  and  terminate  upon  the  lake  of 
Geneva :  On  one  fide  of  the  walks  there  is  a 
near  profpedt  of  the  Alps,  which  are  broken  into 
fo  many  fteps  and  precipices,  that  they  fill  the 
mind  with  an  agreeable  kind  of  horror,  and 
form  one  of  the  moft  irregular  mif-fhapen  fcencs 
in  the  world.  The  convent  belonged  formerly 
to  the  Hermits  of  St  Maurice,  and  is  famous 
for  the  retreat  of  the  Antipope  who  ftiled  himfelf 
F^lix  the  fifth.  He  had  been  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  after  a  glorious  reign  took  upon  him  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  an  hermit,  and  retired  to  this  folitary  fpot 
of  his  dominions,  where  he  had  not  been  above 
half  a  year,  when  he  was  chofen  Pope  by  the 
council  of  Bazil.  But  his  election  being  contefted, 
he  chofe  for  the  peace  of  the  Church,  to  retire  a- 
gain  to  his  hermitage,  and  leave  his  competitor 
in  the  quiet  pofleffion  of  the  keys.  But  fome  fey, 
he  chofe,  this  charming  folitude  that  he  might 
fpend  his  time  in  eafe  and  luxury ;  from  whence 
the  Italians  to  this  day  ufe  the  proverb ,  Andare  a 
Ripuglia  ;  and  the  French,  Faire  Ripaille ,  to  ex- 

prefsa  delightful  kind  of  liie. 

4.  The  barony  of  Foffigny  is  bounded  by  Cha-  Barony  of 

blais  on  the  north ;  by  the  Valais  and  the  duchy  of  *oiW- 
Aoufte  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  Tarantaife  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  the  county  of  Geneva  on  the  weft:  The 
chief  towns  whereof  are,  1.  Bonneville,  2.  Clufe.  Chief 
2.  Salanches.  4-  P^Y‘  And’  5-  Toninga.  io,vn3. 

0  Bonneville 
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CHAP*  Bonneville  is  fituate  on  a  rifing  ground  near 
II.  rjver  Arve,  about  twenty  miles  i'outh-eafl:  of 

*_  -Vy°^".‘  Geneva ;  but  I  don’t  meet  with  any  thing  in  this, 
Bonnevil-  or  the  other  four  towns,  that  require  a  particular 
le-  delcription. 

County  0f  5.  The  country  of  Tarantaife  is  bounded  by 
Taran-  Foffigny  on  the  north;  by  Aoufte  on  the  eaft; 
taile'  by  the  county  of  Maurienne  on  the  fouth  and 
Chief  weft  :•  The  chief  towns  whereof  are,  t.  Monftier. 
towns.  2.  Brianconnet.  And,  3.  St  Maurice. 

Monflier.  Monftier  is  fituated  in  a  valley  on  the  river 
Ifere,  forty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Chamberry,  and 
is  the  See  of  an  Archbilhop,  whofe  palace  is  the 
only  publick  building  mentioned  by  travellers  as 
worth  the  feeing. 

County  of  6.  The  county  of  Maurienne  is  bounded  by 
Maurien-  the  Tarantaife  on  the  north,  and  Dauphine  on 
ne*  the  fouth,  lying  between  the  Alps  and  the  river 
Ifere,  and  confiding  of  one  valley  near  fifty  miles 
Chief  in  length:  the  chief  towns  are,  1.  St  John  de 

towns.  Maurienne.  2.  La  Chambre.  3.  St  Michael. 

4.  Trencignon.  And,  5.  Lanebourg. 

St  John  de  St  John  de  Maurienne  is  fituated  in  a  plea- 
Maurien-  fant  valley  on  the  river  Arche,  twenty  miles 
rc*  fouth-weft  of  Monftier,  and  is  a  populous  well- 
built  town,  confidering  the  country,  and  the  See 
of  a  Bilhop,  luffragan  to  the  Archbilhop  of  Vienne 
in  Dauphine. 

The  7.  The  duchy  of  Aoufte  is  bounded  by  the 

duchy  of  Valais  on  the  north  ;  by  the  Vercellois  and  the 
A°uite.  vallies  of  Sefia  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Maurienne  on  the 
fouth  :  and  by  Savoy  on  the  weft :  and  is  by 
fome  geographers  placed  in  Savoy,  and  by  others 
in  Italy:  and  confifts  of  eight  large  vallies,  being 
about  fifteen  leagues  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  ten  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth.  The 
Chief  chief  towns  are,  1.  Aoufte.  2.  Morges.  3.  La 

towns.  Tuille.  4.  Avife.  5.  Court  Major.  6.  St  Remi. 

7.  Donas.  8.  Chati lion.  And,  9.  Bart. 

Aoufle.  The  city  of  Aoufte  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of 
a  valley  of  the  fame  name,  upon  a  little  river, 
fifty  miles  north  of  Turin  :  it  is  the  See  of  a 
Bifnop,  whofe  palace,  with  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre,  are  all  the  publick  buildings  which 
travellers  mention  as  worth  the  viewing. 

The  air  of  The  air  of  Savoy  is  much  colder  than  that  of 
Savoy.  Italy,  being  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Alps, 
or  rather  upon  them.  The  general  diftemper 
of  the  country,  as  in  other  mountainous  places, 
is  that  of  lwelled  throats  or  wens,  from  which 
tew  of  them  are  free,  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
Rivers.  their  drinking  fnow-water.  Their  chief  rivers 
are  the  Ifere,  the  Arche,  and  the  Arve;  and  their 
Moun-  lakes,  thofe  of  Bourget  and  Annecy.  The  prin- 

ta;ns,  cipal  mountain  is  that  of  Mount  Cenis,  fup¬ 

pofed  to  be  the  higheft  of  all  the  Alps,  which  has 
a  road  over  it,  and  divides  Savoy  from  Piedmont. 
The  antients  called  this  hill,  or  chain  of  hills, 
Al-pes  Cottiie .  A  modern  traveller  relates,  that 
the  afcent  is  very  troublefome,  and  in  feveral 
places  dangerous  on  account  of  the  narrow  paffa- 
ges  on  the  brinks  of  high  precipices,  where  if  the 
beaft  the  traveller  rides  happens  to  ftumble,  he 
falls  half  a  mile  at  leaft  before  he  reaches  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  but  the  mules  which  are  ufed  in  crofting 
thefe  hills  are  generally  very  fure-footed.  On 
the  top  of  this  mountain  is  a  plain  about  two 
leagues  over,  at  the  end  whereof,  on  the  entrance 
into  Piedmont,  is  an  inn  and  a  little  chapel, 
called  the  Tranfis,  where  they  bury  people  that 
are  frozen  to  death,  or  fmothered  in  the  fnow. 
The  Romans  (tiled  all  nations  who  inhabited  the 
northern  fide  of  the  Alps,  Tranfalpini  and  Bar - 


Savoy. 


barta,  and  looked  upon  them  as  a  barbarous  unci-  C  H  A  P. 
vilized  people ;  and  the  prefent  Italians,  it  feems,  II* 
ftile  them  framontani ,  and  have  but  a  mean  opi¬ 
nion  either  of  the  Savoyards,  or  any  other  peo¬ 
ple  on  this  fide;  infotnuch  that  if  a  man  be  guilty 
of  any  egregious  blunder,  they  immediately  call 
him  a  Tramontana. 

The  nobility  and  gentry  of  Savoy  are  as  com-  Manners 
plaifant  and  obliging  as  their  neighbours  of  Italy,  of  theSa- 
and  not  altogether  fo  formal  and  precife.  The  voyardSr 
common  people  are  generally  good-natured,  ho- 
neft,  fober,  and  laborious,  but  exceeding  poor ; 
which  does  not  proceed  fo  much  from  the  bar- 
rennefs  of  the  country,  being  more  fruitful  in 
many  parts  of  it  than  Switzerland,  but  from  the 
defpotick  power  of  the  Prince  and  great  Lords, 
whofe  vafials  the  peafants  are,  being  not  allowed 
a  fubfiftence  out  of  the  lands  they  manure.  So  great 
is  the  fcarcity  of  corn  in  fome  of  their  villages, 
that  travellers  relate,  it  is  a  rarity  to  meet  with 
a  piece  of  bread,  and  that  they  have  been  forced 
to  content  themfelves  with  a  glafs  of  wine  and  a 
few  chefnuts,  the  ufual  food  of  the  natives,  at 
their  inns  upon  the  great  road.  Their  poverty 
therefore  obliges  many  of  the  natives  to  go  a- 
broad:  We  find  Savoyard  chimney-fweepers,  ped¬ 
lars,  and  raree-fhow-men,  in  every  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  who  are  ufed  to  live  fo  frugally  at  home; 
that  they  often  return  to  their  own  country  with 
a  good  round  fum  of  money.  A  modern  travel¬ 
ler  allures  us,  that  he  knew  one  of  them  that 
kept  a  fhop  at  Turin,  who  had  brought  three 
hundred  guineas  out  of  England,  which  he  had 
got  by  his  raree-fhow.  The  country  however  Produce 
produces  wine,  and  fome  corn,  apples,  pears,  and  ofthe 
other  fruits.  They  have  alfo  large  herds  of  black  counCry’ 
cattle,  goats,  hogs,  venifon,  and  wild  fowl  in  the 
woods  and  mountains,  and  plenty  of  fifh  it  their 
lakes  and  rivers :  Their  hares  and  partridges,  as 
well  as  bears  and  foxes,  on  the  tops  of  the  Alps, 
are  frequently  white,  as  they  are  in  the  north  of 
Ruflia  and  Greenland.  Here  are  large  woods  of 
fir-trees,  which  afford  mafts,  pitch,  and  tar,  for 
(hipping,  and  they  have  fome  oak-timber  :  their 
woods  alfo  abound  in  walnuts  and  chefnuts, 
which  make  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  pea¬ 
fants,  as  well  as  of  their  hogs.  Here  are  alfo 
fome  marble  and  ftone  quarries,  and  coal-pits,  and 
in  feveral  places  mineral  waters,  and  hot  baths,  of 
which  thofe  at  Aix  near  Chamberry  are  molt  re- 
forted  to.  They  have  alfo  feveral  falt-pits,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  Tarantaife,  and  fome  falt-fountains, 
which  furnifh  them  with  good  white  fait.  In 
Foffigny  there  are  allum  mines,  and  the  valley 
of  Aoufte  affords  a  good  fand  for  making  cryftal 
glaffes.  /  :  n 
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CHAP.  III. 

Contains  a  defcripiion  of  Piedmont. 

THE  principality  of  Piedmont,  fo  named  from  Situation 
it’s  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  is  bounded  andextent. 
by  the  valley  of  Aoufte,  and  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Milan  towards  the  north ;  by  another  part  of 
Milan,  and  the  Montferat  on  the  eaft ;  by  the 
territories  of  Geneva,  and  the  county  of  Nice 
on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Dauphine  and  Savoy  on  the 
weft  ;  extending  an  hundred  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  about  feventy  miles  in  breadth 

from 
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CH  AP.  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  is  generally  computed  to 
j11-  be  three  hundred  miles  and  upwards  in  circum- 
^lejiion^  perence<  jt  may  divided  into  eight  parts,  or  pro- 

Grand  di-  vinces,  viz.  i.  Piedmont  Proper.  2.  The  mar- 
vifion.  quifate  of  Suza.  3.  The  marquifate  of  Saluffes,  or 
Saluzzo.  4.  The  county  of  Afti.  5.  The  lord- 
fhip  of  Yerceil.  6.  The  principality  of  Mafferano. 
7.  The  marquifate  of  Ivrea.  And,  8.  The  val- 
lies  of  the  Vaudois. 

Piedmont  Piedmont  Proper  is  bounded  by  the  marquifate 
Proper.  of  Sufa  on  the  north  ;  by  the  Montferat  towards 
the  eaft  •,  by  the  territories  of  Geneva,  and  the 
county  of  Nice  on  the  fouth  5  and  by  the  mar- 
Chief  quifate  of  Saluzzo  on  the  weft.  The  chief  towns 
towns.  whereof  are,  1.  Turin.  2.  Brandis.  3.  Chivas. 

4.  Montcalier.  5.  Carignan.  6.  Quieras,  or 
Quierafco.  7.  Mondovi.  8.  Coni.  9.  Fofiano. 
10.  Savillano.  11.  Pignerol.  12.  Marfalia.  And; 
13.  Rivoli.  The  principal  whereof  are, 

Turin.  i.  Turin,  the  capital  of  this  principality,  and 

of  the  King  of  Sardinia’s  dominions  in  Italy  ; 
the  Augufta  T aurinum ,  or  Taurania ,  of  the  an- 
tients,  fituate  in  the  latitude  of  forty-four  degrees 
fifty  minutes  5  nine  degrees  to  the  eaftward  of 
London,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Doira 
and  Po  ;  from  the  laft  of  which  it  is  about  three 
hundred  paces  diftant.  The  town  is  of  a  fquare 
figure,  about  three  miles  in  circumference  •,  and 
admired  for  it’s  fpacious  fquares,  piazzas,  broad 
fireets,  lofty  and  magnificent  buildings,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  King’s  palace,  which  for  the  beauty 
of  the  feveral  apartments,  the  richnefs  of  the  fur¬ 
niture,  the  paintings,  the  cabinets  of  curiofities, 
and  the  library,  is  fcarce  to  be  paralleled.  The 
palace  of  the  Prince  of  Carignan,  the  cathedral 
and  the  Jefuits  chapel,  are  alfo  much  admired. 
The  Holy  The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Handkerchief,  lately  built 
Handker-  of  black  marble,  is  a  pretty  piece  of  architefture. 

This  handkerchief  according  to  tradition,  was 
prefented  to  our  Saviour  by  a  compaffionate  vir¬ 
gin,  as  he  was  carrying  his  crofs  to  the  place  of 
crucifixion,  who  having  wiped  his  face,  returned 
it  back  to  her  with  his  pidture  imprinted  on  the 
linnen  in  the  moft  lively  colours  -,  but  ’tis  faid, 
there  are  fome  other  places  which  pretend  to  be 
in  pofleffion  of  this  precious  relique. 

The  fortifications  of  the  place  are  as  fine  as 
the  nature  of  the  ground  will  permit,  and  the 
citadel  a  regular  pentagon :  nor  were  the  French 
able  to  take  either  the  one  or  the  other  after  a 
moft  furious  fiege  of  ten  weeks  continuance  in 
the  year  17065  but  had  it  not  been  relieved  in 
a  very  critical  hour  by  the  arms  of  the  allies,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Prince  Eu¬ 
gene,  it  could  not  have  held  out  many  days 
longer  5  for  the  enemy  was  mafter  of  the  out¬ 
works,  and  the  befieged  had  fcarce  powder  left 
to  falute  their  Prince  when  he  made  his  trium¬ 
phant  entry  into  his  capital  city,  which  he  found 
little  better  than  a  heap  of  rubbifh,  the  French 
King  having  given  particular  orders  not  to  leave 
a  houfe  (banding  that  their  bombs  or  red-hot  bul¬ 
lets  could  reach  5  but  it  is  now  for  the  moft  part 
rebuilt  to  great  advantage.  Nor  did  the  Grand 
Monarch’s  refentment  reft  here :  the  plantations 
of  olives,  the  vines,  the  groves,-  the  walks,  and 
all  the  fine  avenues  to  this  charming  city,  which 
flood  in  one  of  the  pleafanteft  plains  in  Europe, 
were  ordered  to  be  deftroyed  •,  a  lofs  not  fo  eafily* 
to  be  repaired  as  the  buildings,  which  the  Duke 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  retaliate,  when  he 
marched  into  France  to  the  fiege  of  Thoulon. 

Turin  is  the  See  of  an  Archbifhop  5  and  a  Uni- 
VOL  If. 


verfity  was  ere&edhere  about  the  year  1405  5  be- 
fides  which,  there  are  academies  for  riding,  dan¬ 
cing,  and  martial  exercifes  5  and  the  court  is  (aid 
to  be  as  polite  as  any  in  Europe  :  the  people  in 
general  alfo  are  much  in  the  favour  of  our  mo¬ 
dern  travellers,  who  feem  better  pleafed  with  their 
reception  here  than  in  many  other  cities  of  Italy. 
The  natives  have  not  that  ftiffnefs  and  infinceri- 
ty,  which  they  infinuate  are  infeparable  from  the 
Italians,  who  live  more  to  the  fouth  ward.  And 
one  convenience  Mr  Addison  mentions  in  this 
town,  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  others, 
and  that  is,  a  rivulet  on  the  upper  fide  of  the 
city,  which  is  turned  into  the  llrects  every  night, 
and  clears  them  of  all  manner  of  filth,  fervina 
alfo  to  lay  the  dull  in  fummer,  which  otherwife 
in  this  populous  place  would  be  intolerable  ;  but 
among  ail  the  conveniencics  and  beauties  of  Tu¬ 
rin,  their  tattered  paper  windows  are  no  fmall 
diforace  to  it : 
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Noth  in 


lets  oft  our  buildings  in 
like  our  noble  fafti- win- 


thief. 


this  part  of  the  world  nice  our 
dows  of  crown  glafs ;  whereas  in  this,  and  the 
reft  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  they  content  themfelves 
with  paper  lights,  and  thefe  frequently  torn  and 
out  of  repair,  which  makes  their  moft  magnifi¬ 
cent  palaces  have  a  fcandalous  afpefh 

Without  the  town,  the  Capuchins  cloyfter, 
which  (lands  upon  a  lovely  mount,  and  affords 
a  profpect  of  the  whole  city  and  the  nighbour- 
ing  country,  is  much  admired  ;  as  are  the  royal 
palace  of  La  Venerie,  about  three  miles  out  of 
town,  and  that  of  Valentin,  fituate  on  the  banks 
of  the  Po,  about  a  mile  diftant  from  the  city. 

The  barbarous  ravages  committed  here,  and  in 
the  reft  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy’s  territories  by  the 
French  in  the  two  laft  wars,  have  juftly  created 
the  utmoft  abhorrence  and  detefration  of  that 
nation  among  the  common  people. 

Chivas,  or  Chivazzo,  is  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  ft-  Chivas. 
tuate  on  the  Po,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  Turin,  taken  by  the  French  in  the  year 
1705,  after  a  brave  defence;  but  furrendred  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  again  the  year  following  on 
the  railing  of  the  fiege  of  Turin. 

Mondovi  is  fituated  upon  an  eminence  at  the  Mondovi. 
foot  of  the  Apennine  mountains,  about  forty  miles 
to  the  fouth  ward  ofTurin,  a  large,  beautiful,  and 
well-peopled  city,  the  See  of  a  Biftiop,  fuffragan 
to  the  Archbifhop  ofTurin.  It  is  defended  by 
a  citadel,  and  efteemed  a  place  of  ftrength,  and 
the  fecond  city  of  Piedmont. 

Coni  lies  about  thirty  miles  to  the  fouthward  Coni, 
of  Turin,  is  reckoned  a  ftrong  place,  and  hath 
a  citadel  built  without  the  town,  upon  a  neigh  - 

-  hilL 

Fofiano,  which  derives  it’s  name  from  the  mul-  Fofiano. 
titude  of  fountains  about  it,  is  the  See  of  a  Bi¬ 
ftiop,  fuffragan  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Turin,  and 
is  defended  by  a  caftle.  This  place  lies  about 
fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Coni. 

Pignerol,  fituated  on  the  river  Ghiefe,  about  fix-  Pignerol. 
teen  miles  fouth- weft  of  Turin,  a  ftrong  fortrefs 
on  the  frontiers  towards  Dauphine,  and  for  a 
confiderable  time  in  the  poffcffion  of  the  French 
King,  who  being  obliged  to  reftore  it  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  year  1696,  demolifned  the 
fortifications  5  but  the  Duke  being  at  liberty  to 
fortify  his  frontier  places  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
has  fince  put  this  and  the  reft  in  a  pofture  of  de¬ 
fence.  The  fituation  of  the  reft  of  the  towns  of 
Piedmont  will  be  found  in  the  map  bound  up  wirh 
this  volume,  but  do  not  feem  to  merit  a  parti¬ 
cular  defcription. 
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CHAP.  The  marquifate  of  Safa  lies  at  the  foot  of 

p.  Mount  Cenis,  and  is  bounded  by  Dauphine,  a 

,  Lamont  provjnce  0f  jprance5  on  the  weft  ;  and  by  Piedmont 

Marqui-  Proper  on  the  eaft -,  being  about  forty  miles  in 

fate  of  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  ten  in  breadth  ; 

^u^a'  the  only  confiderable  town  whereof  is, 

Sufacity.  Safa,  fituate  on  the  river  Doira,  twenty  miles 
north- weft  of  Turin, .  a  town  of  the  utmoft  im¬ 
portance  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  lying  on  a  pafs 
out  of  France  into  his  country.  The  French  de- 
molifhed  the  citadel  on  their  taking  it  in  1704; 
but  being  yielded  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  at  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  repair 
the  fortifications  of  this  and  his  other  frontier  gar- 


Marqui- 
fate  of 
Saluzzo. 


Saluzzo 

city. 


Afli 

county. 


Afti  town. 


Verue. 


Ceve. 


Verceil 

barony. 


Verceil 

city. 


Bielie  city 
and  coUn- 

ty- 


rifons. 

The  marquifate  of  Saluffes,  or  Saluzzo,  is  bound¬ 
ed  by  Piedmont  Proper  towards  the  north  and 
eaft  ;  by  the  counties  of  Nice  and  Tende  on  the 
fouth  ;  and  by  Dauphine  and  Barcelonette  on  the 
weft  ;  extending  about  thirty  miles  in  length  from 
eaft  to  weft,  and  twenty  in  breadth  from  north 
to  fouth,  in  which  diftrift  rifes  the  river  Po,  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Vefulo  :  The  chief  towns  where¬ 
of  are  Saluzzo  and  Carmagnola. 

Saluzzo  ftands  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  about  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  the  Po, 
and  twenty  fouth-weft  of  Turin.  It  is  the  See  of 
a  Bifhop,  fuffragan  t.o  Turin,  though  he  pretends 
to  depend  immediately  on  the  Pope.  The  cathedral 
is  a  magnificent  ftrufture,  and  there  is  an  old 
caftle,  but  of  no  great  ftrength. 

The  county  of  Afti  is  bounded  on  the  north, 
eaft,  and  fouth,  by  Montferat  •,  and  by  Piedmont 
Proper  on  the  weft  ;  extending  about  thirty  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  about  twenty 
miles  in  breadth  :  The  chief  towns  whereof  are, 
Afti,  Verue,  and  Ceve. 

The  city  of  Afti  ftands  on  the  river  Tanaro, 
about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Turin  •, 
’tis  a  large  populous  place,  well  fortified,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  citadel  and  caftle,  and  the  See  of  a 
Bifhop,  fuffragan  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Milan 
and  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  it’s  palaces  and 
publick  buildings  is  faid  to  equal  moft  towns  in 
Lombardy. 

Verue  is  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  fituate  on  a  rock 
clofe  to  the  river  Po.  It  held  out  a  fiege  of  fix 
months  againft  all  the  efforts  of  France  in  the  year 
1705,  nor  did  the  Governor  furrender  ’till  the 
place  was  become  one  heap  of  rubbifh  ;  but  it  is 
fince  re-edified,  and  the  works  repaired. 

Ceve  is  the  capital  of  a  marquifate,  a  fmall  but 
very  pretty  town,  fituate  on  the  Tanaro,  about 
feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of Mondovi. 

The  lordfhip  of  Verceil  is  bounded  by  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  and  the  vallies  of  Sefia  on  the  north 
and  eaft,  and  by  Montferat  on  the  fouth  •,  ex¬ 
tending  in  length  about  thirty  miles  from  eaft  to 
weft  ;  and  twenty  from  north  to  fouth  :  the  chief 
town  whereof  is  Verceil. 

The  city  of  Verceil,  orVercelli,  is  fituate  on 
the  river  Sofia,  near  the  frontiers  of  Milan,  fifteen 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Cafal,  and  near  forty 
r.orth-eaft  of  Turin.  It  is  a  large  fortified  town, 
and  a  Bifiiop’s  See,  fuffragan  to  Milan,  and  the 
cathedral  a  handfome  Gothic  ftruCture.  It  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  the  year  1705,  but  quit¬ 
ted  by  them  the  next  year,  on  the  raifing  the  fiege 
of  Turin,  after  they  had  demolifhed  the  fortifi¬ 
cations. 

The  city  of  Bielie,  the  capital  of  a  fmall  terri¬ 
tory,  to  which  it  communicates  it’s  name,  ftands 
on  the  river  Cervo,  fifteen  miles  to  the  weft  ward 
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of  Verceil,  of  which  I  meet  with  nothing  parti-  CHAP, 
cular.  _. 

The  principality  of  Mafierano  lies  to  the  north- 
ward  of  Verceil ;  the  chief  town  whereof  is  of  Maffera- 
the  fame  name  •,  fixteen  miles  north-weft  of  Ver-  n°- 
ceil,  but  I  do  not  meet  with  any  particular  de-  . 
feription  of  it. 

The  marquifate  of  Ivrea  lies  to  the  fouth  ward  Ivreamar- 
of  the  valley  of  Aoufte  ;  the  chief  town  whereof  °,“ifateand 
is  of  the  fame  name,  fituate  on  the  river  Doira, 
about  twenty-five  miles  north-weft  of  Verceil,  a 
large  popoulous  place,  but  not  admired  for  the 
elegancy  of  it’s  buildings  :  it  is  a  Bifhop’s  See, 
fuffragan  to  Turin,  and  had  the  reputation  of  a 
ftrong  town  till  the  French  took  it  in  the  year 
1704,  and  demolifhed  the  fortifications. 

The  vallies  of  the  Vaudois  are  five,  viz.  1.  Vallies  of 
Thofe  of  Pragelas,  or  Clufon.  2.  Peroufe.  3.  the  Vau- 
St  Martin.  4.  Angrogne.  And,  5.  Lucerne.  dois- 
Bounded  by  Piedmont  Proper  on  the  eaft,  weft, 
and  north,  and  by  the  marquifate  of  Saluzzo  on 
the  fouth.  The  chief  towns  whereof  are,  1.  Lu¬ 
cerne.  2.  St  Martin.  And,  3.  Peroufe,  or  Pe- 
rufa. 

The  town  of  Lucerne,  or  Lucerna,  the  capital  Lucerna. 
of  thefe  vallies,  ftands  about  fix  miles  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  Pignerol,  and  communicates  it’s  name 
to  all  of  them,  being  as  often  called  the  vallies 
of  Lucerne  as  of  the  Vaudois. 

St  Martin’s  is  the  chief  town  of  another  of  thefe  st  Mar- 
vallies,  and  lies  to  the  northward  of  Proper  Lu-  tin's, 
cerne. 

Perufa,  the  chief  of  a  third  fruitful  valley,  lies  Perufa. 
about  four  miles  to  the  northward  of  Pignerol. 

The  natives  were  called  Waldenfes  and  Vaudois, 
from  one  Peter  Waldo,  or  Vaud,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Lyons,  who,  about  the  year  1610,  began 
to  exclaim  againft  the  errors  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  having  gained  a  multitude  of  profelytes 
to  his  opinions,  was  expelled  the  territories  of 
France  with  his  difciples,  and  fettled  in  thefe  val¬ 
lies,  where  they  remained  in  quiet  for  fome  years ; 
but  the  late  Princes  of  the  houfe  of  Savoy  have 
left  no  means  unattempted  to  bring  them  over 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  indeed  ufed  them  fo 
rigoroufi.y,  that  many  of  them  were  forced  to  fly 
for  refuge  into  Switzerland,  where  about  four 
thoufand  of  thefe  people  having  taken  arms,  and 
fomed  themfelves  into  regiments,  ventured  to  re¬ 
turn  into  their  country  again  in  a  hoftile  manner, 
being  commanded  by  Arnaud,  one  of  their  . 
celebrated  preachers,  and  Turel,  a  Mafon  by 
trade,  who  forced  their  way  into  Savoy,  defeat¬ 
ing  feveral  detachments  of  the  French  and  Sa¬ 
voyard  troops  •,  and  their  Prince,  at  the  intercef- 
fion  of  King  William,  gave  the  reft  of  them 
liberty  to  return  and  enjoy  the  free  exercife  of 
their  religion  ;  till  the  Duke  having  made  a  fe- 
parate  treaty  with  France,  in  the  year  1696,  that 
crown  infifted  on  his  banifhing  them  again,  or 
compelling  them  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  which  occafioned  a  frefh  perfecution. 

This  prince  however  breaking  with  France  in  the 
year  1703,  took  the  Vaudois  again  into  his  fa¬ 
vour,  and  employed  them  in  the  defence  of  their 
country  againft  France,  in  which  they  did  him 
good  fervice  at  firft,  but  fome  of  them  afterwards 
put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  French. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Piedmont  are  the  Po,  Rivers, 
the  Tanaro,  the  Stura,  and  the  Doira,  or  Duria. 

This  country  lies  between  the  Alps  on  one  fide,  Moun- 
and  the  Apennine  hills  on  the  other ;  but  is  not  tains, 
encumbered  with  barren  rocks  and  mountains,  as 

it’s 
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CHAP,  it’s  neighbours  of  Savoy  and  the  State  of  Genoa 
TV-  are.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  more  de- 
^e  _^ntj  finable  climate,  a  pleafanter  or  more  fruitful  pro¬ 
vince  in  Italy,  abounding  in  corn,  wine,  fruits, 
rice,  cattle,  and  fowls  of  all  kinds,  wild  and  tame  ; 
excellent  cheefe,  filk,  flax,  hemp,  and  minerals ; 
but  the  crop  is  fometimes  deftroyed  by  ftorms  of 
hail,  which  are  called  the  Plague  of  Piedmont, 
when  it  is  almofl  ready  for  the  fickle.  In  plen¬ 
tiful  years  they  export  great  quantities  of  corn 
and  rice,  as  well  as  cattle,  filk,  linnen  cloth, 
wrought  iron,  and  paper  ;  infomuch  thatnocoun- 
try  of  it's  dimenfions  yields  fo  great  a  revenue 
to  it's  Prince  ;  what  they  want  mod  is  a  large 
breed  of  horfes,  with  which  they  are  fupplied 
from  Germany. 

**  I  proceed  next  to  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 

Sardinia  which  lie  to  the  fouthward  of  Piedmont  ; 
and  thefe  are,  i.  The  county  of  Ni6e.  2.  The 
county  of  Tende.  3.  The  county  of  Broglio,  or 
Bueil.  4.  The  principality  of  Oneglia.  And,  5. 
The  principality  or  valley  of  Barcelonetta.  But 
this  laft  was  yielded  to  France  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  anno  1713. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Treats  of  the  counties  of  Nice ,  Tende ,  &c.  ' 

County  of  rj(  ^  H  E  county  of  Nice  is  bounded  by  the  mar- 
Nice.  JL  quifate  of Saluzzo  on  the  north;  by  the 
Situation  county  of  Tende  and  the  territories  of  Genoa  on 
andcxtent.  tjie  eafl. .  Mediterranean  on  the  fouth  ; 

and  by  the  county  of  Broglio,  or  Bueil,  and  Pro¬ 
vence,  on  the  weft.  The  country  produces  plenty 
of  oil  and  wine,  and  but  little  corn,  being  very 
mountainous.  It  is  divided  into  four  vicariats, 
which  contain  thirty  towns  and  upwards,  the  chief 
whereof  are  Nice  and  Villa  Franca. 

Nice  city.  The  city  of  Nice,  or  Nizza,  Hands  on  the 
Mediterranean  fhore,  in  a  pleafant  plain,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  ten  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Antibes,  and  fixty  to  the  fouthward  of  Pignerol, 
and  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  caftle  fituate  on  a 
rock,  which  commands  both  the  town  and  the 
harbour.  The  Prince’s  palace,  the  Jefuit's  cha¬ 
pel,  and  the  cathedral,  are  faid  to  be  pretty  ftruc- 
tures.  The  private  houfes  are  lofty,  and  the 
ftreets  regular,  but  the  place  fuffered  very  much 
in  the  late  wars,  being  feveral  times  taken  and  re¬ 
taken,  and  the  fortifications  were  demolifhed  by 
the  French,  when  they  found  they  fhould  not 
be  able  to  keep  it ;  however,  it  was  yielded  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
who  was  left  at  liberty  to  repair  the  fortifications 
again  by  that  treaty. 

Villa  Villa  Franca  is  fituated  on  the  fame  fhore,  a- 

Franca  bout  five  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Nice.  It  feems 

city-  to  have  a  better  harbour,  and  is  defended  by  two 

forts.  This  town  was  alfo  taken  by  the  French 
in  the  late  wars,  but  furrendered  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  the  then  Duke  of  Savoy,  by  the  enfuing 
Peace. 

County  of  The  county  of  Tende  is  bounded  by  Piedmont 
Tende  and  on  the  north,  by  the  territories  of  Genoa  on  the 
town.  eaft,  ancj  by  the  county  of  Nice,  on  the  fouth  and 
weft ;  the  chief  town  whereof  is  Tende,  fituate 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine,  about  thirty  miles  to 
the  northward  of  Villa  Franca,  and  hath  a  caftle 
for  it’s  defence. 

Broglio  The  country  of  Broglio,  or  Bueil,  fometimes 
county  reckoned  part  of  the  county  of  Nice,  is  bounded 
and  town,  the  valley  of  Barcelonette  on  the  north,  by 
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the  county  of  Nice  towards  the  eaft,  and  by  Pro-  CHAP, 
vence  in  France  on  the  fouth  and  weft  ;  the  chief  rv- 
town  whereof  is  Broglio,  fituate  on  the  frontiers  ; 
of  Provence,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  northward 
of  Nice. 

The  principality  of  Oneglia  lies  on  the  Medi-  Onegila 
terranean,  encompafled  on  three  fides  by  the  ter- 
ritories  of  Genoa,  being  about  twenty-five  miles  town- 
in  length,  and  eight  in  breadth  ;  the  chief  town 
whereof  is  Oneglia,  fituate  on  the  fea,  about  fe- 
venty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Turin.  ’Tis  faid  to  be 
a  populous  trading  place,  and  the  country  about 
it  to  abound  in  oil  and  fruits. 

The  principality  or  valley  of  Barcelonette  is  Barcelo- 
bounded  by  the  marquifate  of  Saluzzo  on  the  ne”e  val* 
north,  by  the  county  of  Nice  on  the  eaft,  by 
Broglio  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Provence  on  the 
weft  ;  extending  thirty  miles  in  length  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  twenty  in  breadth  from  north  to 
fouth  ;  the  chief  town  whereof  bears  the  name  of 
the  province,  and  Hands  about  fifty  miles  north- 
weft  of  Nice.  This  principality,  as  it  was  for¬ 
merly  dependent  on  Provence,  the  French  King 
infifted  fhould  be  reftored,  and  confirmed  to  him 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  was  accordingly 
granted  him.  And  here  it  is  very  fit  to  give  an 
abftracft  of  that  treaty,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
boundaries  between  France  and  the  dominions  of 
the  King  of  Sardinia.  By  this  treaty  his  mofc  Boundaries 
Chriftian  Majefty  yielded  and  transferred  to  his  b=-tw  a 
Royal  Highnefs  of  Savoy  (the  late  King  of 
Sardinia)  the  valley  of  Pragelas,  with  the  forts  of  Klngof 
Exilles  and  Feneftrelles,  and  the  vallies  of  Oulx,  ^aramia’s 
Sezane,  Bardonache,  and  Chateau-Dauphin,  and  domini- 
all  about  the  water,  which  comes  from  the  Alps  ons* 
on  the  fide  of  Piedmont,  which  his  mod  Chriftian 
Majefty  had  pofTefTed  himfelf  of  during  the  war. 
Reciprocally  his  Royal  Highnefs  yielded  to  his 
moft  Chriftian  Majefty  the  valley  of  Barcelonette 
and  it’s  dependances ;  fo  that  the  fummit  of  the 
Alps  and  the  mountain,  were  to  ferve  for  boun¬ 
daries  between  France,  Piedmont,  and  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Nice,  in  fuch  manner  that  the  plains  upon 
the  faid  fummits  and  the  heights  fhould  be  divided ; 
and  half  the  river  flowing  from  the  fide  of  Dau- 
phine  and  Provence,  fhould  belong  to  his  moft 
Chriftian  Majefty,  and  thofe  on  the  fide  of  Pied¬ 
mont  and  the  county  of  Nice  fhould  belong  to  his 
Royal  Highnefs  of  Savoy.-  And  for  the  greater  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  faid  cefiions,  they  were  ratified  and 
reciprocally  regiftered  in  the  courts  ofParliment 
and  Chambers  of  accounts  of  Paris  and  of  Dau- 
phine  ;  as  alfo  in  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of 
accounts  of  Turin,  and  the  Senate  of  Nice.  I 
proceed  now  to  deferibe  the  King  of  Sardinia’s 
dominions  which  lie  to  the  eaftward  of  Piedmont ; 
and  thefe  are  the  duchy  of  Montferat,  the  A- 
lexandrin,  the  Vigevano,  and  the  Lomelin  in  the 
Milanefe. 

CHAP.  V. 

Treats  of  the  duchy  of  Montferat,  &c. 

TH  E  duchy  of  Montferat  is  bounded  by  the  Montferat 
lordfhip  of  Verceil  on  the  north,  by  the  A-  duchy, 
lexandrin  on  the  eaft;  by  the  territories  of  Genoa 
on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  county  of  Afti  on  the 
weft:  the  chief  towns  whereof  are,  1.  Cafal.  2.  Chief 

Ponteora.  3.  Lucedia.  4-  Acqui-  5-  Nice  de  towns, 
la  Paille.  6.  Trino.  7.  Albe  or  Alba. 

1.  Cafal,  the  capital  of  Montferat,  fometimes  Cafcl. 
called  St  Vas,  fituate  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  in 

a  fine 
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Trino. 
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The  Alex¬ 
andria 


Alexan- 


C  H  A  P.  a  fine  plain,  thirty  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Turin, 
p.  and  fifteen  to  the  fouthward  of  Verceil,  a  ftrong 

xie  mont.  £0wn^  freqUent;ly  taken  and  re-taken  in  the 

late  wars.  It  is  a  well-built  populous  city,  and 
a  Bi {hop’s  See,  fuffragan  to  the  Archbifhop  of 
Milan. 

2.  Acqui,  the  Aqu<e  Statelli*  of  the  Romans, 
which  receives  it’s  name  from  id’s  mineral  waters, 
being  much  reforted  to  at  prefent,  as  well  as  an- 
tiently  on  that  account,  and  lies  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Cafal.  It  is  a  Bifhop’s 
See,  fuffragan  to  Milan. 

3.  Trino,  fituate  near  the  Po,  fix  miles  to  the 
weftward  of  Cafal,  remarkable  for  little  but  the 
defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  by  the  French,  in 
the  year  1703. 

4.  Albe,  the  Alba  Pompeia  of  the  Romans,  the 
capital  of  the  diftridt  called  the  Albefan,  fituate 
on  the  Tanaro,  twenty  miles  to  the  weftward  of 
Acqui. 

The  Alexandrin  lies  between  the  territories  of 
Genoa  and  Milan  on  the  fouth  and  eaft,  and 
Montferat  on  the  north-weft  *,  the  chief  towns 
whereof  are  Alexandria  and  Bofco. 

Alexandria  is  fituated  ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
dria  city.  0afai?  ancj  forty  fouth-weft  of  Milan,  being  di¬ 
vided  in  two  parts  by  the  river  Tanaro,  and  is 
a  Biftiop’s  See,  fuffragan  to  the  Archbifhop  of 
Milan. 

The  Vige-  Vjgevano  l'ies  between  Novara  on  the 

north,  Milan  on  the  eaft,  and  the  Lomelin  on 
the  fouth  ;  the  chief  towns  whereof  are  Vigevano 
and  Mortara. 

Vigevano  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  river  Te- 
fin,  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Milan,  defended 
by  a  caftle  built  upon  a  rock,  and  is  a  Bi{hop*s 
See,  fuffragan  to  Milan. 

The  Lomelin  lies  to  the  fouthward  of  Vigevano, 
the  chief  towns  whereof  are  Valencia,  or  Valenza, 
Lumello  and  Frefcarolo. 

Valenza  is  fituate  near  the  Po,  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Montferat,  twelve  miles  to  the  eaft¬ 
ward  of  Callil •,  a  little  fortified  town,  which 
travellers  do  not  think  worth  a  particular  defcrip- 
tion. 

The  vallies  of  Seffia  lie  between  the  river  of 
the  fame  name,  and  the  lake  Major. 

The  duchy  of  Montferat,  the  Alexandrin,  the 
produce  of  Vigevano,  and  Lomelin,  are  pleafant  fruitful  coun- 
rat°n^fc  tries,  watered  by  the  river  Po,  yielding  corn, 
wine,  and  oil ;  and  as  they  are  contiguous  to 
Piedmont,  are  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia’s  dominions.  Formerly  the  Mont¬ 
ferat  was  divided  between  this  Prince  and  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  •,  but  upon  the  death  of  that 
Duke  without  iffue,  anno  1708,  the  Emperor 
Transfer-  transferred  the  Duke  of  Mantua’s  part  to  his  Sar- 
xed  to  the  dinian  Majefty.  Afterwards  the  Alexandrin,  and 
&rdinia  reft  t^ie  territories  in  the  Milanefe,  above- 
mentioned,  were  granted  to  his  Royal  Highnefs 
with  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  in  lieu  of  Sicily,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  to  the  Emperor  ;  not  that 
thefe  are  an  equivalent,  but  the  powers  of  Europe 
were  pleafed  to  have  it  fo.  And  even  in  the  Mont¬ 
ferat  the  Emperor  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  diftur- 
bance,  by  exempting  feveral  lordfhips  from  his 
jurifdidtion,  which  occafioned  a  mifunderftanding 
between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin  for  a 
confiderable  time. 

Govern-  The  adminiftration  of  the  government  in  Savoy 
ment  of  and  Piedmont,  the  county  of  Nice,  Montferat, 

edmont^*"  anc^  re^  t^e  dominions  °f  fhe  K>ng  ofSar- 
&ice,  dfc.  tlinia,  is  committed  to  a  Council  of  State,  in 
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which  his  Majefty  prefides  *,  next  him  fit  the  C  H  A  p. 
Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  below  them  fix  Coun-  v- 
fellors  of  State,  the  Principal  Secretary,  the  Clerk 
of  the  Council,  and  other  officers.  There  is  alfo 
a  Council  of  Finances,  or  Court  of  Exchequer,  for 
each  province,  confiding  of  two  Prefidents,  a 
Comptroller,  Secretary,  and  other  requifite  offi¬ 
cers  :  and  a  Chamber  of  Accounts  confiding  of 
three  Prefidents,  three  Chevaliers  of  accounts,  fix-  ■ 
teen  Mafters  of  accounts,  a  Treafurer-General, 
two  Secretaries,  a  Comptroller,  &c. 

Juftice  is  regularly  adminiftered  in  all  cafes 
where  the  government  is  not  concerned.  There 
are  three  Senates  to  which  appeals  are  made  from 
inferior  tribunals  *,  the  firft  for  Savoy,  the  fecond 
for  Piedmont,  and  the  third  for  Nice  and  it’s  de~ 
pendancies.  The  Senate  of  Savoy  is  held  at  Cham- 
berry,  and  confifts  of  four  Prefidents,  fixteen  Se¬ 
nators,  of  whom  the  Abbot  of  Hautecombe  is  al¬ 
ways  one,  the  Advocate-General,  the  Attorney- 
Genera),  two  Clerks  of  the  Senate,  and  two  Secre¬ 
taries.  The  Senate  of  Piedmont  fits  at  Turin,  and 
confifts  of  four  Prefidents,  two  Knights,  eighteen 
other  Senators,  an  Advocate-General,  an  Attorney- 
General,  a  Clerk,  and  other  neceflary  officers. 

The  Senate  of  Nice  is  held  in  the  capital  city,  and 
is  compofed  of  two  Prefidents,  fix  Counfellors,  an 
Advocate,  an  Attorney-General,  Clerk,  (Ac. 

As  the  King  of  Sardinia  is  abfolute  in  his  domi¬ 
nions,  thefe  Senates  or  Parliaments  are  fubjedt  to 
his  controul  j  and  though  common  matters  are 
referred  to  them,  yet  where  the  government  is 
concerned,  like  the  Parliaments  of  Paris  and  other 
cities  of  France,  they  ferve  only  to  record  the 
decrees  and  edidts  of  the  Prince. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Contains  an  abjlrafi  of  the  hiftory  of  Savoy  and 
Piedmont ,  with  an  account  of  his  prefent  Sardinian 
Majefty' s  family ,  revenues ,  forces ,  titles ,  inter  efts, 
and  pretenftons , 

SAVOY  was  antiently  pofiefied  by  the  Alio-  Hiftory  of 
broges,  the  Centrones,  Nantuates,  Garocelli, 
and  other  barbarous  people,  as  the  Romans  ftiled 
them.  Terentius  Varro  reduced  part  of 
them  to  the  obedience  of  Rome,  and  Augustus 
the  reft,  forming  them  into  a  province.  When 
the  Empire  was  over  run  by  the  northern  nations. 

Savoy  underwent  the  common  fate,  and  was  fub- 
jedt  fometimes  to  one,  and  fometimes  to  another. 

The  Burgundians  incorporated  it  with  the  king¬ 
dom  they  eftabliffied  in  part  of  Gallia  Celtica  and 
Gallia  Narbonenfis.  After  the  deftrudtion  of  the 
Burgundian  kingdom,  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
Berold,  the  fon  of  Hugh  Duke  of  Saxony, 
who  going  into  Italy  with  his  uncle  the  Emperor 
Otho  III,  about  the  year  999,  had  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  country  conferred  upon  him,  and  at 
length  acquired  the  fovereignty  of  it.  But  my 
bufinefs  being  chiefly  with  modern  hiftory,  I  fhall 
only  gives  the  names  of  his  immediate  fucceflfors, 
unlefs  I  meet  with  fomething  remarkable  in  their 
refpedtive  adminiftrations. 

Humbert  I,  fucceeded  his  father  Berold, 
anno  1027. 

Amadeus  I,  fon  of  Humber  t,  1048. 

Odo,  brother  of  Am  a  d  eus,  1050. 

Amadeus  II,  fon  of  Odo,  1080. 

Humbert  II,  his  fon,  1095. 

Amadeus  III,  his  fon,  1103. 

Humbert  III,  his  fon,  1149. 


Thomas, 
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VI.  Amadeus  IV,  his  Ton,  1233. 

Pied m on u  BONIFACE,  Ilis  fon,  1 253. 

Peter,  the  feventh  fon  of  Count  Thom  as, 
in  prejudice  of  the  fons  of  his  eldeft  brother,  fuc¬ 
ceeded,  anno  1263. 

Philip,  his  brother,  the  eighth  fon  of  Count 
Thomas,  fucceeded,  1276. 

Amadeus  V,  fon  of  Thomas,  fucceeded  in 
prejudice  of  his  elder  brother  Philip’s  children, 
1284. 

Edward,  his  fon,  1323. 

Aimon,  his  brother,  1329. 

Amadeus  VI,  his  fon,  1343. 

Amadeus  VII,  his  fon,  1383. 

Duke  of  Amadeus  VIII,  his  fon,  made  a  Duke  by- 
Savoy  fuc-  the  Emperor  Si  gismund  ;  and  Lewis  of  Savoy, 
ceeds  to  Prince  of  Piedmont,  dying  without  iffue,  he  fuc- 
ie  mont.  ceeciec]  t0  hjs  dominions,  1391. 

Lewis,  his  fon,  fucceeded  on  his  father’s  re- 
fignation,  who  retired  into  the  priory  of  Ripailles, 
on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  where  being  cholen  Pope 
by  the  name  of  Felix  V,  and  governed  nine 
years,  for  the  peace  of  the  church  he  refigned  the 
popedom  to  his  competitor,  and  retired  again  to 
the  monaftery  of  Ripailles,  1434. 

A  madeus  IX,  his  fon,  1465. 

Philibert  I,  his  Ion,  1477. 

Charles  I,  his  brother,  fucceeded  his  aunt, 
Queen  Charlotte,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Cyprus, 
1482. 

Charles-John-Amadeus,  his  fon,  1490. 
Philip  II,  fon  to  Lewis,  1496. 
Philibert  II,  his  fon,  1497. 

CharlesIII,  fon  to  Philip  II,  1504. 
Emanuel-Philibert,  his  fon,  1553. 

Ch arles-Ema nuel,  his  fon,  1580. 
Victor-Am  adeus  I,  his  fon,  1630. 

Fr ancis-Hy acinthus,  his  fon,  1 637. 
Charles -Em  anuel  II,  hisbrother,  1638. 

Vi ctor-Am  a d eus  II,  his  fon,  the  prefen t 
Sovereign  of  Savoy,  Piedmont,  &c.  fucceeded  his 
father  Ch  arles-Em  anue  l,  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1675,  during  his  minority.  He  was  born 
on  the  14th  of  May,  1666,  and  married  Anne- 
Mary  of  Valois,  daughter  to  Philip  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  Henrietta  daughter  of 
Charles  I,  King  of  England,  anno  1684,  by 
whom  he  had  ilfue  Mary-Adelaide,  mother 
to  theprefent  French  King,  and  MarY-Louisa- 
Gabriella,  married  to  Philip  V,  the  pre- 
fent  King  of  Spain  ;  who  is  fince  dead,  as  well  as 
the  reft  of  the  King  of  Sardinia’s  children*  ex¬ 
cept  Charles-Emanuel-Victor,  the  prefent 
Prince  of  Piedmont,  who  married  the  Princefs 
Palatine  of  Sultzbach,  filler  to  the  Prince  ofSultz- 
bach,  heir  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  in  the  year 
1722,  who  the  fame  year  being  brought  to  bed  of 
a  Prince,  died  in  child-bed  •,  nor  did  her  fon  fur- 
vive  her  much  above  two  years :  fo  that  the  King 
of  Sardinia’s  dominions  in  Italy,  are  in  danger  of 
going  to  another  branch  of  his  family,  viz.  that 
of  Carignan,  if  the  Prince  of  Piedmont  has  no 
male  ilfue.  The  Salique  Law,  it  feems,  is  in  force 
here,  neither  the  females,  or  their  ilfue,  can  in¬ 
herit  the  dominions  of  Savoy  or  Piedmont.  Of 
the  branch  of  Carignan  there  are  feveral  males 
ftill  living,  befides  the  prefent  Prince  of  that 
name.  The  celebrated  Prince  Eugene  is  of  this 
houfe,  but  there  are  feveral  before  him  in  the 
fuccelfion. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  entered  into  the  grand  al¬ 
liance  in  the  year  1690,  and  the  Confederates 
VOL.  II.  Numb.  LXIX. 
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fent  him  a  good  body  of  troops* 
tances  of  money,  to  enable  him  to  make  head  a- 
gainft  the  French  :  but  he  was  generally  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  this  war  ;  and  particularly  in  the  year 
1693,  when  the  French  obtained  a  compleat  vic¬ 
tory,  and  Duke  Schomberg,  General  of  the 
Englifh  auxiliaries,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
field  of  battle.  His  Royal  Highnefs  made  a  fepa- 
rate  peace  with  France  in  the  year  1696,  in  con- 
fideration  of  their  reftoring  all  the  towns  they  had 
taken  from  him  during  the  war,  except  Pignerob 
and  their  paying  him  four  millions  of  livres, 
(400,000  1.)  It  was  alfo  agreed  that  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  fhould  marry  his  daughter,  as  hath  been 
intimated  already.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke 
agreed  to  banifh  all  the  French  Refugees  in  his 
territories,  and  prohibit  the  Vaudois  from  con- 
verfing  with  his  other  lubjedls. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles  II,  King  of 
Spain,  he  joined  the  French,  and  in  concert  with 
them  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  Germans,  under 
Prince  Eugene,  penetrating  into  Italy.  But 
after  the  Germans  had  paffed  the  Alps,  and  got 
footing  in  that  country,  he  began  to  liften  to  the 
propofals  that  were  made  him  by  the  allies*,  and  of 
this  Lewis  XIV  having  received  fome  intimation, 
ordered  his  Generals  to  make  his  troops  prifoners: 
whereupon  the  Duke  arrefted  the  Ambaffadors  of 
France  and  Spain,  with  all  the  French  at  Turin, 
and  a  regiment  of  horfe  of  the  fame  nation,  that 
lay  in  the  neighbourhood.  About  which  time  his 
Royal  Highnefs  received  the  following  fhort  letter 
from  the  moft  Chriftian  King,  viz. 


*  Monfieur, 

‘  P  I  N  C  E  religion,  honour,  alliance,  treaties, 

*  and  your  own  hand,  are  of  no  force  between 
‘  you  and  me,  I  have  fent  my  coufin,  the  Duke 

*  of  Vendofme,  to  explain  my  mind  to  you,  and 
1  he  will  give  you  four  and  twenty  hours  to  con- 

*  fider  what  you  have  to  do.’ 

The  Duke,  notwithftanding  he  had  married 
one  daughter  to  the  heir  of  the  crown  of  France, 
and  another  to  the  King  of  Spain,  remained  un¬ 
moved  in  his  refolution  of  adhering  to  the  allies. 
Whether  they  offered  him  better  terms  than 
France,  or  whether  he  obferved  that  they  were  an 
over-match  for  Lewis  XIV,  and  that,  this  con- 
du<5t  would  turn  to  his  advantage  in  the  end, 
whatever  he  might  fuffer  for  the  prefent  *,  he 
bravely  refolved  to  venture  all,  though  he  had  at 
that  time  no  forces  able  to  make  head  againft 
France.  Prince  Eugene  indeed  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Emperor's  army  in  Lombardy,  fent 
him  from  time  to  time  fuch  fmall  detachments  as 
he  could  fpare,  and  thefe  ferved  to  form  a  flying 
camp,  and  harrafs  the  French  army,  while  they 
laid  fiege  to  his  towns,  but  could  not  prevent  the 
taking  them  one  after  another.  Verceil,  Suza, 
and  Ivrea,  were  forced  to  furrender  in  the  year 
1704  i  and  Verue,  after  a  fix  months  fiege,  in 
the  year  1705,  underwent  the  fame  fate  :  but  all 
his  fortreffes  were  fo  well  defended*  that  the 
French  loft  the  flower  of  their  troops  before  them, 
and  he  gained  time  thereby  till  the  Confederates 
could  march  to  his  afliftance ;  for  the  French  lay¬ 
ing  fiege  to  Turin  on  the  3d  of  June,  1706, 

Prince  Eugene  joined  the  Duke  of  Savoy  with 
the  body  of  the  Imperial  army  on  the  28th  of 
Auguft  following,  and  on  the  feventh  of  Septem-  Battle  of 
ber  they  attacked  the  enemy  before  Turin  with  Turin, 
12  U  their 
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their  united  forces,  and  gained  a  compleat  viftory. 
The  fame  day  the  Duke  entered  his  capital  city 
in  triumph,  which  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extre¬ 
mity,  having  endured  a  fiege  of  three  months, 
and  fpent  all  their  powder.  In  this  engagement  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Marfhal  Marsin,  who 
commanded  the  French,  were  both  wounded,  and 
Marsin  died  of  his  wounds  three  days  after. 
The  allies  took  an  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon,  fifty  mortars,  and  feven  thoufand  prifo- 
ners,  with  all  the  enemy’s  tents,  ammunition, 
and  baggage,  and  made  a  prodigious  {laughter  a- 
mongft  them  ;  whereupon  not  only  the  towns  in 
Savoy  and  Piedmont  which  the  French  had  taken 
were  immediately  reduced  to  the  obedience  of 
their  Sovereign  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  but  the  Im- 
perialifts  made  themlelves  mailers  of  the  Milanefe, 
and  drove  the  French  entirely  out  of  Lombardy. 
The  following  year,  1707,  Count  Taun,  the 
Imperial  General,  marched  with  a  detachment  of 
fifteen  thoufand  men  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
in  reducing  whereof  he  met  with  but  little  oppoft- 
tion.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Prince  Euct  n  e  at 
the  fame  time  marched  into  France  with  forty  thou¬ 
fand  men,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  confederate 
fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  Cloud esly  Shovel, 
laid  fiege  to  Thoulon  ;  but  having  lain  before  that 
city  about  a  month,  the  taking  of  it  was  found  im¬ 
practicable,  and  the  Duke  marched  back  again  in¬ 
to  Italy,  the  French  being  in  no  condition  to  op- 
pofe  his  return  ;  or  if  they  were,  did  not  think 
fit  to  hazard  a  battle  in  their  own  country,  where 
a  defeat  might  have  been  fatal  to  them.  The 
Duke,  by  way  of  retaliation  for  the  havock  the 
French  had  been  guilty  of  in  Piedmont,  deftroy- 
ed  all  the  olive-trees  about  Thoulon,  and  in  the 
country  through  which  he  marched.  And  this 
was  the  Jafb  conflderable  enterprize  his  Royal 
Highnefs  was  concerned  in  during  the  war;  there 
happening  to  be  a  mifunderflanding  between  the 
Emperor  and  him,  concerning  fome  fiefs  in  the 
Montferat :  however,  at  the  peace  concluded  in  the 
year  1713,  the  Cervices  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had 
performed,  and  the  hazards  he  had  run  in  the  con¬ 
federate  caufe,  induced  the  high  allies  to  confer  on 
him  the  kingdom  of  Sicily ;  to  which  the  King  of 
Spain  confented,  on  condition  of  his  Sicilian  Ma- 
jefty’s  entering  into  a  Uriel  alliance  with  him. 

In  the  month  of  Augull  1717,  the  King  of 
Spain  commanded  the  Marquis  de  Lede  to  make 
a  delcent  on  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  with  fix  or  feven 
thoufand  men,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the 
ifland,  notwithftanding  it  was  yielded  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  following 
year,  1718,  the  Erne  General  invaded  Sicily  with 
ieventeen  or  eighteen  thoufand  men,  and  moft  of 
the  towns  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  fub- 
mitted  to  King  Philip.  Whereupon  the  Em¬ 
peror,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  entered  into 
an  alliance,  which,  upon  the  States-General  com¬ 
ing  into  it,  obtained  the  name  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  whereby  they  engaged  to  fee  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  performed  in  all  it’s  articles,  except 
fuch  as  they  fhould  confent  to  alter :  and  in  one 
of  the  laid  articles  it  was  Ilipulated,  That  where¬ 
as  the  ceflion  of  Sicily  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to 
the  houfe  of  Savoy  was  folely  made  for  rendering 
that  peace  more  folid  and  falling,  and  not  on  the 
account  of  any  right  the  King  of  Sicily  had  there¬ 
to,  which  had  not  produced  the  defired  effe£l ; 
the  Princes  who  made  the  faid  treaty  of  Utrecht 
therefore,  lor  the  repofe  of  Italy,  had  thought  it 
lawful  for  them,  even  without  the  confent  of  the 


parties  concerned,  to  abrogate  that  article  of  the  C  H  A  p. 
laid  treaty  which  regarded  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  J1 
and  to  require  that  the  King  of  Sicily  fhould  re- 
llore  to  his  Imperial  Majefty  the  faid  ifland  and 
kingdom,  with  all  it’s  dependencies.  In  return 
whereof  his  Imperial  Majefty  fhould  yield  to  the 
faid  King  of  Sicily  the  ifland  and  kingdom  of  Sar-  Sardinia 
dinia,  in  the  fame  manner  he  pofiefied  Sicily:  on  given  to 
condition  neverthelefs,  that  the  reverfion  of  the  his Sicilian 
faid  kingdom  of  Sardinia  fhould  be  referved  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  whenever  the  houfe  of  Savoy  fhould 
fail  of  heirs  male.  His  Imperial  Majefty  alfo  con¬ 
firmed  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  all  the  ceflions 
made  to  him  of  the  Montferat,  and  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  towns,  and  places  transferred  to  him  in 
the  Milanefe ;  and  acknowledged  the  right  of  the 
faid  King  of  Sicily  to  fucceed  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  on  failure  of  male  iflue  of  King  Philip 
and  his  pofterity  ;  provided  that  no  Prince  of  the 
houfe  of  Savoy,  who  fhould  fucceed  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Spain,  fhould  poflefs  at  the  fame  time  any 
part  of  the  continent  of  Italy.  To  which  alliance 
the  King  of  Sicily  acceded,  and  agreed  to  take 
upon  him  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia,  inftead  of 
King  of  Sicily. 

The  King  of  Spain  alfo  being  over-powered  by 
the  Imperialifts  and  their  allies,  agreed  to  evacuate 
the  iflands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  to  acknowledge 
the  Emperor’s  title  to  one,  and  the  King  of  Sar¬ 
dinia’s  to  the  other ;  and,  in  fhort,  to  accede  to 
the  quadruple  alliance :  though  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  that  neither  his  Sardinian  or  Catholick 
Majefty  were  perfectly  fatisfied  with  the  terms  of 
it.  His  Sardinian  Majefty’s  dominions  having  en¬ 
joy’d  aprofound  peace  ever  fince  the  year  1720,  that 
Prince  has  applied  himfelf  to  corredt  fuch  abufes, 
as  had  crept  into  the  adminiftration  during  the 
late  wars,  and  to  encourage  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures.  He  has  alfo  ordered  the  laws  to  be  reviewed, 
which  were  grown  too  voluminous,  and  reduced 
them  to  a  narrower  compafs,  and  abridged  and 
fhortened  the  proceedings  in  courts  of  juftice,  to 
the  great  fatisfadlion  of  his  fubjedls. 

His  prefent  titles  are  Victor-Am  a d eus,  by  The 
the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Sardinia,  Duke  of  Sa-  King’s 
voy,  Chablais,  Aoufte,  Genevois,  and  Montfe- 
rat ;  Prince  of  Piedmont,  Achaia,  Morea,  and 
Oneglia  ;  Marquis  of  Salufies  and  Suza  ;  Earl  of 
Afti,  Geneva,  Nice,  Tende,  and  Romont ;  Baron 
ofVaud;  Lord  of  Verceil,  Friburg,  Marro,  Pi- 
ella,  Novella  ;  Prince  and  perpetual  Vicar  of 
the  holy  Roman  Empire  in  Italy,  and  King  of 
Cyprus,  &c. 

As  the  King  of  Sardinia  is  a  member  of  the 
Empire,  he  has  a  fefiion  in  their  Dyets  amongft 
the  Princes  of  the  Circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and 
contributes  his  quota  to  a  war  againft  the  Turks  ; 
but  I  don’t  find  he  is  fubjefl  to  the  laws  and  con- 
ftitutions  of  the  Empire  in  other  refpedts,  unlefs 
it  be  that  he  receives  the  inveftiture  of  fuch  terri¬ 
tories  as  he  enjoys  in  the  Montferat  and  Milanefe 
from  the  Emperor. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  this  Prince  are  u-  Revenues. 
Dually  computed  at  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
fterling  per  ann.  but  this  feems  to  be  no  more 
than  an  uncertain  guefs :  however,  as  he  is  pof- 
fefied  of  feveral  rich  and  fertile  provinces,  they 
mud  be  very  conflderable ;  and  as  he  is  abfolute 
in  his  dominions,  he  can  augment  them  at  his 
pleafure.  What  he  has  to  confider  is,  that  he 
does  not  too  much  opprefs  his  fubjedls  by  laying 
on  them  duties  greater  than  they  can  bear,  and 
thereby  difeourage  them  from  cultivating  and  im¬ 
proving 
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CHAP,  proving  their  lands  to  the  beft  advantage,  which 
.  VI-  would  in  the  end  redound  to  his  own  lofs.  And 
as  he  is  iurrounded  by  Princes  more  potent  than 
himfelf,  he  muft  take  care  alfo  not  to  give  his 
people  too  great  provocations,  leaft  they  fhould  be 
induced  to  change  their  matters,  as  we  find  Tome 
of  the  Vaudois  did  in  the  laft  war,  putting  them- 
felves  under  the  protection  of  the  French. 

Forces.  He  is  always  obliged  to  have  a  good  body  of 
troops  in  time  of  peace,  to  garrifon  his  frontier 
towns  againft  France  and  the  Milanefe',  but  he 
does  not  feem  to  be  governed  by  the  German 
principle,  of  keeping  up  twice  as  many  forces  as 
he  can  maintain.  It  is  with  reluctance  that  he  is 
ever  drawn  into  a  war  either  by  France  or  the 
Empire ;  and  when  he  finds  it  unavoidable,  and 
that  he  muft  declare  for  the  one  party  or  the  other, 
he  takes  care  to  make  an  advantageous  bargain  : 
to  have  fuch  fums  advanced,  and  penfions  annually 
paid  him,  that  he  has  little  occafion  to  burthen 
his  fubjedts  with  extraordinary  taxes.  In  all  that 
long  and  terrible  war  he  was  engaged  in  for  thirty 
years,  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  I  queftion  whe¬ 
ther  he  paid  ten  thoufand  men  with  his  own  mo¬ 
ney  ;  and  though  his  country  fuffered  very  much, 
he  was  at  laft  amply  rewarded  by  an  addition  of 
.  ieveral  fine  countries  to  his  former  territories,  and 
placed  in  the  rank  of  Kings.  The  taking  Sicily 
from  him  again  by  the  fame  powers  who  had  con¬ 
ferred  that  kingdom  on  him,  without  any  provo¬ 
cation  on  his  part,  muft  be  a  very  great  mortifi¬ 
cation  •,  but  as  it  is,  he  has  been  no  great  fufferer 
by  his  adherence  to  the  allies  :  had  he  been  biaffed 
indeed  by  confiderations  of  blood  or  natural  affec¬ 
tion,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he  fhould 
have  declared  for  France  and  Spain,  his  two  grand- 
fons  being  heirs  to  thofe  two  kingdoms ;  but  kin¬ 
dred  or  friendfhip,  feldom  determine  Princes  or 
States  in  forming  their  alliances.  He  might  be 
apprehenfive,  that  if  France  and  Spain  had  fuc- 
cels  in  the  war,  as  their  territories  lay  contiguous 
to  his  own,  they  would  put  what  terms  they 
pleafed  upon  him,  and  he  muft  become  a  vaffal 
to  Lewis  le  Grand.  Whereas  by  taking  part 
with  the  Confederates,  he  might  enlarge  his  do¬ 
minions,  and  make  a  greater  figure  in  Europe 
than  any  of  his  anceftors  had  done  *,  and  the  fuc- 
cels  has  fhewn  the  wifdom  of  his  choice.  And 
here  give  me  leave  to  obferve,  that  no  Prince 
has  difcovered  a  greater  reach  in  politicks  than  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  in  defending  his  fmall  territo¬ 
ries  for  fo  many  years  againft  the  molt  powerful 
and  ambitious  Prince  in  Europe,  who  lay  conti¬ 
guous  to  him,  and  attacked  him  with  the  utmoft 
fury.  In  the  firft  war,  though  he  had  loft  the 
beft  part  of  his  country,  he  had  the  addrefs  to  get 
every  place  reftored  him,  except  Pignerol,  by  a 
treaty  to  marry  one  daughter  to  the  heir  of  France, 
and  another  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  to  procure 
large  fums  of  money  from  France  to  reimburfe 
the  charges  of  the  war.  In  the  fecond  war,  though 
he  joined  the  French,  and  admitted  their  troops 
into  his  country,  when  he  changed  hands,  and 
came  over  to  the  Confederates,  he  fo  contrived 
matters,  that  the  French  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  furprizing  any  of  his  towns,  but  every  one  of 
them  defended  themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity, 
and  gave  his  new  allies  an  opportunity  of  relieving 
him.  To  fay  what  his  intereft  would  be  in  cafe 
of  a  rupture  between  the  allies  of  Vienna  and 
Hanover,  would  be  prefumption  in  me  ;  but  if 
we  may  judge  at  his  future  conduct  by  the  paft, 
we  may  conclude  he  will  not  be  in  hafte  to  de~ 
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clare  for  either ;  and  when  he  does,  the  powers  CHAP, 
that  offer  him  the  greateft  advantages  will  have  p.  Y1- 
him.  Should  he  take  the  Vienna  fide,  no  doubt 
but  the  maritime  powers  will  foon  deprive  him  of 
his  kingdom  of  Sardinia  ;  but  this  is  a  lofs  which 
the  Imperialifts  can  eafily  make  him  amends  for, 
by  enlarging  his  Italian  territories,  and  may  per¬ 
haps  eredt  him  another  kingdom  in  Lombardy,  if 
they  fhould  ftand  very  much  in  need  of  him. 

The  republicks  of  Geneva  and  Genoa  are  as 
much  inferior  in  ftrength  to  his  Sardinian  Majefty, 
and  as  apprehenfive  of  his  defigns  againft  them,  as 
he  is  of  France  or  the  Emperor ;  and  were  they 
not  proteded  by  their  refpedtive  allies,  would  be 
in  danger  of  falling  under  his  power.  Nor  does 
he  want  a  pretence  to  attack  Geneva,  if  he  fhould 
meet  with  a  favourable  opportunity,  his  anceftors 
having  been  Sovereigns  of  that  city,  as  they  were 
alfo  of  the  neighbouring  country  of  Vaud,  which 
the  Switzers  made  themfelves  mafters  of,  and  ftill 
keep  by  a  ftrong  hand.  He  is  not  yet  indeed  in  a 
condition  to  recover  either.  But  none  of  thefe 
States  would  willingly  fee  his  Sardinian  Majefty 
more  powerful  than  he  is,  being  well  affured  he 
would  revive  his  antiquated  claims  on  their  refpec- 
tive  countries,  if  he  knew  how  to  fupport  them 
by  his  arms. 

GENOA. 

CHAP.  VII. 

‘ Treats  of  the  territories,  and  coafi  of  Genoa,  the 
antient  Liguria. 

THIS  country  is  properly  called,  Lhe  coafi  of  Situation 
Genoa ;  extending  along  the  Mediteranean  andex~ 
Sea,  from  the  river  Var  to  the  Magra,  an  hundred  tent* 
and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  not  being  above 
twenty  in  breadth,  and  in  fome  places  fcarce  ten. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  land  fide  by  the  Alps  and  A- 
pennine  hills,  which  feparate  the  Genoefe  from 
the  county  of  Nice,  Piedmont,  Montferat,  the 
Milanefe,  and  Parma  on  the  weft,  north,  and 
north-eaft  ;  it  is  bounded  by  the  Duchy  of  Florence 
towards  the  eaft ;  and  by  the  Mediterranean,  or 
the  Riviere  de  Genoa  on  the  fouth. 

The  country  lying  thus  open  to  the  fouth  fun.  The  air. 
and  the  rocks  and  mountains  covering  it  from  the 
northern  winds,  the  air  is  much  warmer  than  in 
the  neigbouring  country  of  Piedmont,  and  in 
fummer  it  is  excefiive  hot.  The  tops  of  the  moun-  Moun¬ 
tains  are  perfedlly  bare,  having  neither  wood  nor  tains, 
herbage  upon  them ;  but  the  bottom  and  fouth 
fide  of  the  mountains  are  well  planted  with  vines, 
olives,  mulberries,  and  other  fruit-trees,  and  in 
fome  places  with  palm-trees,  the  laft  of  which  are 
rarely  found  in  other  parts  of  Italy  ;  but  the  foil  Soil, 
yields  fcarce  any  corn,  nor  have  they  great  plenty 
of  fifh  in  their  feas ;  or  rather,  as  fome  relate, 
thefe  feas  are  fo  tempeftuous,  that  the  fifh  are  not 
eafily  taken  here.  Some  travellers  indeed  affure 
us,  that  they  have  feen  large  fhoals  of  fifh  upon 
this  coaft  in  fine  weather,  which  may  eafily  be 
reconciled  with  the  former  accounts ;  for  let  there 
be  ever  fo  great  a  plenty  of  fifh  in  a  calm,  they 
always  difappear  in  ftormy  weather,  which  this 
coaft  is  very  fubjedt  to.  • 

The  Genoefe,  as  Mr  Addison  obferves,  are  Manners 
generally  efteemed  a  cunning  induftrious  people,  che 
and  more  enured  to  hardlhip  than  the  reft  of  the  Genoe  e‘ 
Italians,  which  was  the  charadter  of  their  ance- 

ftorsj 
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CHAP,  ftors,  the  antient  Ligurians.  As  the  barrennefs  of 
the  country  continues,  no  wonder,  fays  my  au- 

v_  thor,  that  their  manners  are  the  fame  ;  for  no¬ 

thing  makes  men’s  wits  fharper  than  want.  But 
there  may  be  this  further  reafon  given  for  their 
fagacity  and  dexterity  in  bufinefs,  namely,  that 
all  their  nobility  and  gentry  apply  themfelves  to 
trade,  and  are  better  acquainted  with  the  myfte- 
ries  of  over-reaching  and  cozening  thofe  they  deal 
with,  than  the  gentry  of  other  countries.  It  is 
very  rare  to  find  a  tradefman  above  the  little  arts 
of  tricking  and  deceiving  his  cuflomers,  either 
in  the  price  or  goodnefs  of  what  he  fells  ;  and  thofe 
that  have  been  bred  up  in  fuch  practices,  are  fel- 
dom  obferved  to  have  that  fpirit  and  generofity 
which  is’fo  natural  to  gentlemen.  Let  an  over¬ 
grown  tradefman  come  and  fettle  in  the  country, 
you  fliall  fee  him  pradtifing  all  the  little  arts  in 
the  neighbourhood  he  lives  in  he  was  ufed  to  in 
his  fhop,  as  often  as  he  meets  with  an  opportu¬ 
nity  :  if  he  is  guilty  of  a  charitable  or  benevolent 
adt,  it  is  ufually  by  his  laft  will  and  teftament, 
which  is  not  to  take  place  till  after  he  is  dead, 
and  this  by  way  of  compofition  with  heaven 
perhaps  for  the  extortion  and  knavery  of  his 
youth. 

Habits.  The  quality  in  Genoa  are  ufually  clothed  in 
black,  and  wear  no  fwords  ;  but  throw,  a  cloak 
over  them  when  they  got  out,  notwithstanding 
the  heat  of  the  country.  As  for  the  poorer  fort 
of  people,  fuch  as  labourers,  hufbandmen,  &c. 
they  fcarce  wear  any  cloaths  at  all*  nor  have  oc- 
cafion  for  any,  the  weather  is  fo  warm.  The 
people  of  a  middle  rank  follow  fame  the  Spanilh 
and  others  the  French  modes,  according  as  they 
are  affected.  The  womens  petticoats,  who  are 
pleafed  with  the  Spanifh  fafhions,  are  Huffed  out 
with  farthingals ;  while  the  men  wear  broad  hats, 
long-waifted  doublets  with  hanging  fleeves,  and 
ftrait  breeches,  buckling  themfelves  up  with  broad 
leathern  belts. 

Towns.  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Genoa,  the  capital. 
2.  Gavi.  3.  Cogereto.  4.  Varragio.  5.  Noli. 
6.  Albenga.  7.  St  Laurenzo.  8.  Taggia.  9. 
St  Remo.  10.  Vintimiglia.  11.  Oneglia.  12. 
Final.  13.  Sarzana.  14.  Lerice.  15.  Spezza. 
16.  Porto  Venere.  17.  Monteroffo.  18.  Seftri. 
19.  Lavagne.  20.  Rapallo.  21.  Porto  Fino. 
22.  Brugneto.  23.  Torriglia.  24.  Vergagny. 
And,  25.  Chivari. 

Genoa  ci-  The  city  of  Genoa  lies  upon  the  fea,  embra- 

ty-  cing  the  harbour  in  form  of  a  crefcent,  in  forty- 
four  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude;  part  of 
it  is  on  a  flat,  clofe  to  the  fhore,  the  other  part 
rifes  gradually  with  the  hill.  The  houfes  are  lofty, 
and  beautifully  painted  on  the  outfide,  and  afford 
one  of  the  fineft  profpedls  in  the  world  to  thofe 
who  approach  it  from  the  fea.  The  harbour  is 
large  and  deep,  but  lies  open  to  the  fouth-weft, 
the  mod  troublefome  wind  that  blows  in  thefe 
feas.  They  have  built  a  mole,  which  fecures  their 
gallies  and  final  1  veffels  from  ftorms  as  well  as 
enemies,  but  the  larger  lie  expofed  to  both  :  nor 
could  they  protect  the  town  itfelf  from  a  bom¬ 
bardment,  when  the  French  fleet  came  before  it 
in  the  year  1684,  the  heart  of  the  town  was  almoft 
deftroyed  ;  but  it  is  fince  rebuilt  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  :  nor  did  the  fineft  palaces  which  flood  to¬ 
wards  the  outfidp  of  the  town  receive  any  great 
damage.  The  Genoefe  have  fince  built  another 
mole  and  feveral  forts,  which  they  have  provided 
with  long  guns  to  fecure  them  againft  the  like 
misfortune ;  but  whether  it  will  anfwer  their  ex- 
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pedlations  or  not,  I  find  is  much  queftioned.  Mod  CHAP, 
of  the  ftreets  are  very  narrow,  and  the  houfes  built  ^yir- 
fix  or  feven  ftories  high,  which  occafionsthe  lower  . 
rooms  to  be  dark,  but  defends  them  from  the 
fcorching  heat  of  the  fun.  The  buildings  are  of 
brick  or  ftone,  the  walls  generally  plaiftered  over 
and  painted,  and  the  roofs  flat.  The  new  ftreet, 
according  to  Mr  Addison,  is  a  double  range 
of  palaces  from  one  end  to  the  other,  built  with 
an  excellent  fancy,  and  fit  for  the  greateft  Princes 
to  inhabit.  They  are  richly  adorned  with  marble, 
and  the  fronts  of  four  or  five  of  them  entirely  of 
that  kind  of  ftone ;  but  thefe  are  all  the  mar¬ 
ble  houfes  in  Genoa*  though,  according  to  the 
accounts  of  many  travellers,  one  would  be  inclined 
to  think  the  whole  town  was  built  with  it.  Five 
or  fix  of  the  ftreets  are  of  a  great  breadth,  and 
the  houfes  very  magnificent ;  as  they  are  alfo  in 
the  fuburb  of  St  Pietro  D’Arena.  There  are  a 
great  many  beautiful  palaces  Handing  along  the 
fea-fliore,  which  makes  the  town  appear  much 
larger  than  it  is  to  thofe  who  fail  by  it ;  but  the 
circumference  of  the  city  is  not  above  fix  miles. 

It  is  furrounded  by  a  wall  and  other  fortifications, 
and  at  a  little  diftance  there  is  a  fecond  wall, 
which  takes  in  the  hills  that  command  the  place. 

The  ftreets  being  too  narrow  for  coaches  to  pafs, 
chairs  and  litters  are  chiefly  ufed  by  the  quality 
inftead  of  them. 

There  are  in  the  place  about  thirty  parifh-chur- 
ches,  twenty  colleges*  and  as  many  convents  and 
religious  houfes ;  the  fteeples  and  towers  whereof 
are  no  fmall  ornament  to  the  city,  and  may  be  feen 
at  a  great  diftance  at  fea.  But  what  feems  peculiar 
to  this  tov/n  is  their  gardens  of  flowers  and  greens 
on  the  roofs  of  their  houfes,  and  in  their  balconies, 
where  the  foundation  will  bear  them.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  publick  buildings  are,x  1.  The  cathedral,  de¬ 
dicated  to  St  Lawrence,  a  large  edifice,  but 
not  fo  beautiful  as  many  other  Italian  churches. 

The  things  moft  remarkable  on  the  infide  are  the 
marble  pillars  which  fupport  the  roof,  and  a  marble 
ftatue  of  St  John  the  Evangelift.  The  afltes  of 
St  John  the  Baptift  are  faid  to  be  preferved  in  this 
church  in  a  filver  veffel,  which  Hands  upon  four 
porphyry  pillars.  They  Ibew  alfo  a  large  difh 
made  of  one  Angle  emerald,  which,  according  to 
tradition,  was  prefented  to  Solomon  by  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  and  is  the  fame  which  our  Sa¬ 
viour  eat  the  pafchal  lamb  out  of.  The  church 
of  the  Annunciation  is  the  fineft  in  Genoa,  built  at 
the  foie  charge  of  the  family  of  Lo  melline:  the 
roof  is  glorioufly  gilded,  the  pillars  that  fupport 
it  are  of  marble,  and  the  walls  covered  with  the 
moft  exquifite  paintings ;  the  altars  are  magnifi¬ 
cent,  and  adorned  with  fine  pictures  done  by  Ru¬ 
bens,  and  other  great  mafters.  The  churches 
of  St  Cyr,  St  Matthew,  and  St  Mary  of 
Carignan,  are  alfo  well  worth  viewing. 

The  Duke  of  Doria’s  palace  has  the  beft  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  outfide  of  any  in  Genoa :  it  takes 
up  all  the  ground  from  the  fea-fhore  to  the  top 
of  the  hill ;  in  the  lower  part  of  it  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  gallery,  paved  with  black  and  white  marble, 
and  fupported  by  pillars  of  the  fame  ftone,  being 
an  hundred  and  twenty  paces  long,  and  Hands  in 
full  view  of  the  port.  Beyond  this  is  a  fine  gar¬ 
den,  adorned  with  fountains  and  ftatues,  amongft 
which  one  of  them  reprefents  Andrew  Doria, 
the  head  of  the  family,  under  the  figure  of  Nep¬ 
tune,  much  larger  than  the  life.  As  the  palace 
rifes  higher  upon  the  afcent  of  the  hill,  the  apart¬ 
ments  are  ftill  more  magnificent ;  nor  can  any 

thing 
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CHAP,  thing  be  richer  than  the  furniture  ;  the  very  bed- 
VIf-  Heads  are  of  filver,  and  nothing  is  to  be  feen  but 
^Genoa.  ,  tables  of  jafper,  alabafter,  agate,  or  filver  •,  among 
which  there  is  one  of  filver,  faid  to  weigh  twenty- 
four  thoufand  crowns.  One  room,  Mr  Addi¬ 
son  obferves,  is  hung  with  tapeftry,  in  which  are 
wrought,  the  figures  of  the  great  perfons  that  fa¬ 
mily  has  produced;  nor  can  any  houfe  in  Europe 
fhow  a  longer  line  of  heroes,  who  have  preferred 
the  good  of  their  country  to  all  other  views. 
There  is  another  ftatue  erefled  to  the  memory 
•  of  A  N  D  r  ew  Dor  1  a  at  the  entrance  of  the  Doge’s 
palace,  with  the  title  of,  'The  deliverer  of  his 
country.  But  to  return  to  the  palace  of  Dor  i  a  ; 
it  is  filled  with  ftatues,  bulls,  bafs-reliefs,  and  the 
moll  exquifite  paintings  the  hall  through  which  we 
enter  is  built  in  form  of  a  portico,  and  covered 
with  pidtures  drawn  by  the  bell  hands.  Beyond 
this  part  of  the  palace  is  a  beautiful  fummer-houfe 
in  the  middle  of  a  fine  garden,  which  reaches  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  adorned  with  grotto’s,  foun- 
■  tains,  and  ftatues  ;  and  among  other  curiofities, 
there  is  a  tomb  and  epitaph  of  a  dog,  that  had  a 
legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  left  him 
for  his  maintenance. 

The  palaces  of  Dufazzo,  Palavicino,  Spinola, 
Baldi,  Grimaldi,  Lomellini,  and  Turfis,  alfo  are 
defervedly  admired.  But  Mr  Addison  feems 
to  prefer  the  Villa  Imperiale,  a  mile  out  of  town, 
to  any  of  them.  The  Doge’s  palace  is  a  large 
building,  where  are  chambers  for  the  great  and 
little  Council,  and  for  the  colleges,  as  alfo  lodg¬ 
ings  for  the  Doge,  and  fome  of  the  Senators  and 
their  families  ;  but  this  is  much  inferior  to  the 
private  palaces  of  the  nobility,  both  in  point 
of  architecture  and  materials.  It  is  not  to  be 
conceived,  fays  a  French  writer,  how  many 
beauties  may  be  difcovered  with  the  fingle  caft 
of  an  eye  in  the  new  ftreet  of  Genoa:  all  is 
enchanting!  all  aftonifhing!  When  we  have 
viewed  one  of  thefe  palaces,  we  are  apt  to  think 
that  nothing  can  excel  it,  and  yet  the  beauty  of 
the  next,  will  make  us  forget  what  we  juft  before 
fo  much  admired.  The  Jefuits  church  may  alfo 
well  be  ranked  among  the  Genoefe  palaces,  if  we 
regard  the  materials,  the  architecture,  or  the 
painting  with  which  it  is  adorned.  Mr  Addison 
complains,  that  there  are  but  few  antiquities  to  be 
met  with  in  this  city  :  he  faw  no  other  than  the 
roftrum  of  an  old  Roman  fhip,  which  is  made  of 
iron,  and  ends  in  a  boar’s  head  :  this  was  found  in 
the  harbour  of  Genoa  as  they  were  cleaning  it. 
In  the  arfenal,  where  ’tis  pretended  there  are  arms 
for  forty  thoufand  men,  they  ftiew  feveral  pieces 
of  armour,  which,  according  to  tradition,  were 
worn  by  certain  Genoefe  ladies,  in  a  croifade  againft 
the  Turks,  in  which  they  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
by  their  bravery. 

This  city  has  been  the  See  of  an  Archbifhop 
ever  fince  the  year  1132,  and  though  it  be  not 
an  univerfity,  here  is  an  academy  of  wits,  who 
fpend  their  time  in  compofing  orations,  poems, 
and  other  ingenious  ftudies  :  for  as  the  Italians 
are  perfectly  ignorant  in  the  art  of  drinking  and 
fmoaking  away  the  bell  part  of  their  day,  the 
principal  amufement  of  the  quality,  in  fome  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  northward  of  them  ;  it  is  neceflary 
they  fhould  introduce  fome  amufements,  in  the 
room  of  thofe  elegant  entertainments.  When  a 
foreigner  arrives  at  Genoa,  I  perceive  his  bag¬ 
gage  is  ftridlly  fearched,  and  he  is  feverely  treated 
if  the  cuftom-houfe  officers  find  any  foreign  coin. 
A  dagger,  or  a  (harp  pointed  knife  alfo  is  feized 
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as  an  unlawful  weapon,  and  incurs  a  forfeiture  ;  CHAP, 
but  fire-arms  are  only  taken  away,  and  fecured  till  Qc^‘a 
the  traveller  leaves  the  town,  and  they  require  .  __ \j 
a  fee  for  taking  care  of  them.  It  is  the  fame  in 
othei*  towns  of  Italy  ;  fo  that  a  perfon  pays  more 
than  the  price  of  his  pillcls  before  he  has  palled 
through  many  of  them. 

Veriyard  relates,  that  the  day  he  arrived  at 
Genoa,  as  he  paffed  through  one  of  the  great  ftreets, 
he  obfcrved  a  woman  mounted  on  a  llage,  hung 
round  with  fpheres,  globes,  fchemes,  and  mathe¬ 
matical  inftruments :  fhe  was  tall  of  ftature,  of  a 
fwarthy  compledtion,  and  a  fierce  mafeuline  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  was  haranguing  the  croud,  magni¬ 
fying  her  fkill  in  judicial  aftrology,  and  telling 
of  fortunes,  with  a  thoufand  ridiculous  gefture^ 
and  odd  grimaces  ;  after  which  fihe  invited  the 
people  to  attend  at  her  chamber,  where  they  might 
have  an  account  of  their  whole  lives,  pad  and  to 
come,  at  a  reafonable  rate  :  and  as  a  proof  of  her* 
art,  fhe  whifpered  feveral  of  the  mob,  through  a 
kind  of  fpeaking-trumpet  twelve  feet  long,  ap¬ 
plying  the  fmall  end  of  it  to  the  ear  of  the  per¬ 
fon  fhe  fpoke  to,  fo  that  none  of  the  ftanders-by 
could  hear  what  fhe  faid.  Among  others,  fhe 
pitched  upon  our  traveller  to  make  an  experiment 
upon  ;  and  having  applied  the  machine  to  his  ear, 
fhe  told  him,  he  was  troubled  with  an  itch  of  ram¬ 
bling,  that  he  had  gone  through  many  dangers  to 
gratify  •  his  curiofity,  and  been  five  years  out  of 
his  own  country  ;  which  a  little  furprized  him, 
every  tittle  of  it  being  literally  true  :  and  as  he 
was  but  juft  come  into  the  town,  and  had  con- 
verfed  with  none  of  the  inhabitants,  he  feemed 
to  fufpedt  flie  had  received  het  intelligence  from 
the  devil.  But  as  to  his  being  a  traveller,  fhe 
might  eafily  colledl  this  from  his  garb,  and  the  time 
he  had  been  abroad,  was  probably  a  meer  guefs  ; 
people  are  fo  willing  upon  one  luckly  guefs  to  a- 
feribe  every  thing  to  fome  fupernatural  power, 
and  to  make  allowances  where  the  pretended  con¬ 
jurer  happens  to  be  miftaken,  that  ’tis  no  diffi¬ 
cult  matter,  for  the  profefTors  of  this  fcience,  to 
eftablifh  a  reputation  wherever  they  come.  I  pro¬ 
ceed  now  to  deferibe  the  fituation  of  the  reft  of 
the  towns  of  any  confequence  upon  the  Genoefe 
coaft  ;  viz. 

2.  Cogereto,  a  little  port-town,  fifteen  miles  Cogereto. 
fouth-weft  of  Genoa,  which  would  fcarce  have 

been  worth  mentioning,  but  that  it  is  faid  to  be 
the  place  where  the  famous  Columbus,  who 
difcovered  America,  was  born  ;  though  fome  make 
him  a  native  of  the  city  of  Genoa. 

3.  Savona,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  about  Savona; 
thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Genoa,  one  of  the 
largeft  towns  in  the  Genoefe  territories,  to  which 

the  King  of  Sardinia  fometimes  fets  up  a  claim. 

It  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Milan,  and 
remarkable  for  the  birth  of  three  Popes,  viz. 
Gregory  VII,  Julius  II,  and  Sixtus  IV. 

4.  Noli,  fituate  on  the  fame  coaft,  ten  miles  No-IL1 
fouth-weft  of  Savona,  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  fuffra¬ 
gan  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Genoa ;  an  independent 
ftate,  till  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  republick  of  Genoa. 

5.  Final,  about  five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Noli,  FinalJ 
and  forty  from  Genoa,  the  capital  of  a  marquifate, 
bounded  by  two  mountains  on  the  eaft  and  weft, 

by  the  duchy  of  Montferat  on  the  north,  and  by 
the  fea  of  Genoa  towards  the  fouth  •,  governed 
by  it’s  own  Lords,  ’till  about  the  year  1600,  when 
Andreas  Sforza,  the  lad  Marquis,  fold  it  to 
the  Spaniards,  who  yielded  it  to  the  Imperialifls 
1 2  X  when 
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CHAP,  when  they  evacuated  the  reft  of  the  Spanilh  terri¬ 
fy11,  tories  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1707,  and  was  by  the 
en°3.  ]mper}alifts  fold  to  the  republick  of  Genoa,  who 
are  now  in  pofleffion  of  it.  The  town  is  defended 
by  a  caftle  and  two  forts,  and  may  be  reckoned  a 
tolerable  harbour  on  a  coaft  where  none  are  good. 

6.  Albenga,  fttuate  on  the  fame  coaft,  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Final,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  fmall  river,  formerly  efteemed  a  con- 
fiderable  city,  and  a  pretty  good  harbour,  and  is 
ftill  the  See  of  a  Bifhop  fuffragan  to  Genoa. 

Onegina.  7-  Oneglia,  the  capital  of  a  territory  of  the 
fame  name,  about  fixty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ge¬ 
noa,  and  forty  to  the  weftward  of  Nice,  belonging 
to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  already  defcribed 
with  the  reft  of  that  Prince’s  territories. 

8.  St  Remo,  fifteen  miles  to  the  weftward  of 
Oneglia,  pleafantly  fituated,  partly  in  a  plain  by 
the  fea-fide,  and  partly  on  the  afcent  of  a  hill,  the 
country  about  it  abounding  in  oranges,  lemons,  and 
other  delicious  fruits,  which  has  occafioned  it  to 
be  called  the  paradife  of  Italy.  Mr  Addison 
being  driven  into  this  harbour  by  contrary  winds,, 
obferved  that  there  were  feveral  plantations  of 
palm-trees  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  which  are 
not  found  in  any  other  part  of  Italy. 

9.  Vintimiglia,  a  port-town,  fituate  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Rota,  thirty  miles  and  upwards 
to  the  weftward  of  Oneglia,  remarkable  for  little 
but  it’s  antient  caftle,  and  it’s  being  a  Bifhop’s  See, 
fuffragan  to  Milan. 


St  Remo. 


Vintimig 

lia. 


Monaco.  10.  Monaco,  the  capital  of  a  little  principality, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Grimaldi,  about  ten 
miles  long  and  three  broad.  The  town  lies  about 
ten  miles  to  the  weftward  /of  Vintimiglia,  and 
eight  to  the  eaftward  of  Nice,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  Herculis  Monaci  Portus  of  the  antients. 
It  is  fortified  and  defended  by  a  caftle,  and  has  a 
harbour  belonging  to  it.  The  Spaniards  were  in 
poflfeftion  of  it ’till  the  year  1641,  when  the  Prince 
expelled  them,  and  received  a  French  garrifon, 
under  whofe  prote&ion  it  has  been  almoft  ever 
fince.  The  Prince  is  a  Peer  of  France. 

The  towns  fituate  to  the  eaftward  of  Genoa, 
Rapallo.  are,  1.  Rapallo,  which  lies  on  a  little  bay  of  the 
fame  name,  fixteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Genoa, 
famous  for  the  excellent  oil  produced  in  the  coun¬ 
try  about  it. 

Lavagne.  2.  Lavagne,  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  fame  name,  twenty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Genoa. 


Borgheto.  3,  Borgheto,  the  capital  of  a  marquifate,  a 
little  to  the  eaftward  of  Lavagne,  the  See  of  a 
Bifhop,  fuffragan  to  Genoa. 

Sarzana.  4.  Sarzana,  fituate  about  fixty  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Genoa,  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Magra,  the  eaftern  boundary  of  the 
ftate  of  Genoa,  a  large  populous  town,  with  a 
pretty  good  trade,  and  the  See  of  a  Bifhop  fuffra- 
gan  to  Rome. 

Porto  Ve-  And,  5.  Porto  Venere,  about  feven  miles  to 
nere.  the  fouthward  of  Sarzana,  upon  the  gulph  of 
Spezza,  efteemed  a  good  harbour,  and  defended 
by  a  fort. 

The  legiflative  authority  in  the  republick  of 
Genoa  is  lodged  in  the  Great  Council  or  Senate. 
The  adminiftration  of  the  government  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  Doge,  or  Duke,  with  the  following 
councils,  1.  The  council  called  the  Signiory.  2. 
The  council  called  the  College.  3.  An  afiembly 
ftiled  the  Council.  And,  4.  An  afiembly  com- 
pofed  of  the  Signiory  and  College  united  in  one. 
The  Great  Council,  or  Senate,  confifts  of  the 
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Signiory  and  College,  and  four  hundred  noblemen  C 
and  principal  citizens,  annually  elected  out  of  the 
freemen,  who  muft  be  twenty  five  years  of  age, 
and  who  have  been  regiftred  citizens  four  years  at 
leaft,  and  have  not  been  of  this  council  before  ; 
three  hundred  of  whom,  with  the  members  of  the 
Signiory  and  College,  make  a  Quorum.  Four 
parts  in  five  of  this  Senate  muft  agree  to  the  enaft- 
ing  new  laws,  and  levying  of  taxes  *,  and  they 
have  alfo  fome  of  the  principal  offices  in  their 
difpofal.  . 

The  Signiory  confifts  of  the  Duke  and  twelve 
other  members,  who  have  been  free  twelve  years, 
and  hold  their  places  two  years,  but  are  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  elected  again  under  five  years  after 
their  quitting  them.  By  thefe,  audience  is  given 
to  Ambafladors,  difpatcnes  to  and  from  foreign 
courts  fent  and  received,  letters-patent  granted,  and 
orders  iflued  for  the  payment  of  the  publick  mo¬ 
ney  :  And  where  the  matter  is  of  difficulty,  and 
they  cannot  agree,  they  call  the  College  to  their 
afliftance,  and  fometimes  the  Council  alfo,  and  the 
matter  is  determined  by  plurality  of  voices. 

The  College  is  compofed  of  eight  members  ftiled 
Procurators,  together  with  all  fuch  as  have  enjoyed 
the  office  of  Dukes,  the  latter  being  Procurators 
for  life,  but  the  former  chofen  once  in  two  years. 
Thefe  manage  the  revenue,  farm  out  the  lands  of 
the  ftate,  buy  and  fell  for  the  republick,  and  in 
cafe  any  difpute  arife,  call  the  Signiory  to  their 
afliftance. 

The  afiembly  called  the  Council,  confifts  of  the 
Signiory,  the  College,  and  one  hundred  members 
more;,  chofen  out  of  the  Great  Council  or  Senate. 
Thefe  are  the  laft  refort  in  civil  caufes,  and  re¬ 
ceive  all  appeals  from  inferior  judicatories,  and 
affift  the  Signiory  and  College  in  difficult  points, 
as  hath  been  obferved  already. 

The  Signiory  and  College  united,  have  a  power 
of  granting  pardons  in  ordinary  cafes,  but  in 
parricide,  high-treafon,  and  other  enormous  crimes, 
they  are  obliged  to  call  the  Council  to  their  afii- 
ftance.  The  Signiory  and  College  alfo  treat  of 
war  and  peace,  and  forming  alliances  •,  and  in  all 
their  councils,  matters  are  determined  by  ballot. 
Befides  the  five  councils  above-mentioned,  there 
is  another  afiembly  of  five  perfons,  whofe  office  it 
is  to  fee  the  laws  put  in  execution. 

The  Doge  is  obliged  to  refide  in  the  palace  the 
two  years  he  is  in  office,  with  two  of  the  Signiory, 
and  their  families.  He  muft  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  city,  fifty  years  of  age,  no  baftard,  and  one 
that  hath  an  eftate  to  fupport  his  dignity.  He. pro- 
pofes  all  matters  to  be  debated  in  the  Senate  and 
Council,  which  are  of  a  publick  concern ;  and 
after  he  has  ferved  two  years  retires  to  his  own 
houfe,  where  he  remains  in  private  for  eight  days 
’till  his  adminiftration  is  examined,  and  either  ap¬ 
proved  or  condemned.  In  the  fir  ft  cafe  he  is  made 
Procurator  during  life  ;  but  in  the  other,  pro¬ 
ceeded  againft  as  a  criminal. 

When  the  Doge  is  eledled,  they  place  a  crown 
of  gold  upon  his  head,  and  a  fcepter  in  his  hand, 
on  account  of  the  ifland  and  kingdom  of  Cor- 
fica,  of  which  they  are  Sovereigns  •,  but  this  is 
but  a  ffiadow  of  royalty,  the  authority  being 
lodged  in  the  Senate :  He  hath  however  his  guards, 
and  his  habit  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  other 
crowned  heads,  his  temporary  Majefty  being cloath- 
ed  in  robes  of  crimfon  velvet,  and  complimented 
with  the  title  of  Flis  Serenity.  The  Senators  are 
ftiled  Their  Excellencies,  and  the  Nobility  Ilia- . 
ftrious  j  as  indeed  every  man  is  in  Italy,  who  makes- 

any 
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CHAP  any  thing  of  a  figure.  The  nobility  derive  their 
vir-  titles  from  fuch  lands  or  figniories  as  they  pofiefs 
^Geno.-i^,  jn  jypjan  or  Naples,  or  have  purchafed  them  of 
the  King  of  Spain  or  the  Emperor,  who  now 
poffeffes  the  Spanifh  territories  in  Italy.  And 
though  the  antient  and  modern  nobility  enjoy  the 
fame  privileges,  yet  thofe  families  which  are  of  an 
hundred  or  two  years  ftanding,  mightily  defpife 
thofe  who  are  lately  made,  as  is  ufual  in  other 
countries.  This  republick  has  fuffered  very  much 
by  permitting  her  fubjects  to  purchafe  honours  and 
eftates  of  foreign  Princes  ;  for  this  has  in  a  manner 
rendered  the  moft  confiderable  families  amongft 
them  fubjects  to  another  jurifdi&ion.  While  the 
Spaniard  was  pofiefled  of  Milan  and  Naples,  they 
were  obliged  to  be  governed  by  Spanifh  councils, 
as  they  are  now  by  the  Imperialifts ;  which  has 
fometimes  drawn  upon  them  the  refentment  of  the 
French,  who  have  bombarded  their  capital  city 
and  other  towns  upon  the  coaft,  and  given  a  great 
Forces.  fhock  to  their  trade.  As  to  their  naval  ftrength, 
it  is  dwindled  to  nothing:  Their  fleet,  which  for¬ 
merly  obtained  fo  many  glorious  victories  over  the 
Venetians,  Turks,  Spaniards,  &c.  and  fettled  fo 
many  colonies  in  Afia,  is  now  reduced  to  fix 
gallies;  and  when  they  would  have  made  an 
addition  to  them  of  four  more,  the  French  King 
ordered  them  to  defift  at  their  peril.  Their 
forces  at  land  in  time  of  peace  may  be  about  four 
or  five  thoufand  men,  and  in  cafe  of  a  war  they 
might  raife  twenty  thoufand,  and  find  taxes  fuf- 
ficient  to  maintain  them,  for  many  of  their  fub- 
Revenues.  je<^s  are  ftill  very  rich.  The  ordinary  revenue 
indeed  is  not  computed  to  amount  to  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  but  upon  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  occafion  the  great  men  muft  fubmit  to 
be  taxed  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  •,  though  as 
they  compofe  the  legiflature,  no  doubt  they  will 
avoid  charging  their  own  eflates  ’till  there  is  an 
abfolute  neceffity  for  it.  As  for  what  they  pofiefs 
in  the  Emperor’s  territories  in  Naples  and  Milan, 
they  are  ufually  taxed  higher  than  the  natives,  and 
thefe  duties  add  nothing  to  the  publick  revenue  of 
their  own  (late;  and  whatever  extortions  are  prac- 
tifed  upon  them  abroad,  they  have  no  remedy  for 
them.  It  has  always  been  the  maxim  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  as  I  fuppofe  it  is  now  of  the  Imperialifis, 
not  to  fuffer  the  Genoefe  to  fell  their  eftates  in 
Naples,  &c.  to  any  but  their  own  countrymen, 
that  the  great  men  of  Genoa  may  always  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  thofe  powers.  There  is  a  bank  at  Ge¬ 
noa,  whofe  fund  is  part  of  the  publick  duties, 
which  are  appropriated  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  the 
republick  ;  from  whence  it  is  natural  to  think  the 
projectors  of  our  Sinking  Fund  took  the  hint. 

The  crown  of  Spain  remains  ftill  vaftly  indebted 
to  this  republick  for  the  money  borrowed  by 
Philip  II,  towards  fitting  out  the  Invincible 
Armada  againft  England,  and  other  fums  taken  up 
fince  ;  for  which  that  kingdom  pays  them  part  of 
the  intereft  fometimes,  and  probably  they  never 
expeCt  the  principal,  efpecially  fince  the  Spaniards 
have  fo  little  to  do  in  Italy  at  this  day.  One  piece 
of  ceconomy  the  Genoefe  are  juftly  commended 
for,  confidering  the  barrennefs  of  their  country  •, 
and  that  is,  the  keeping  always  two  or  three  years 
provifion  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  before-hand  in 
their  ftore-houfes,  for  the  ufe  of  the  publick. 
In  plentiful  years,  when  thefe  things  are  cheap, 
they  buy  up  enough  to  ferve  the  city  three  or  four 
years;  and  if  there  happens  to  be  a  bad  year,  they 
live  upon  the  old  ftore.  The  necefiaries  of  life 
by  this  means  are  never  at  an  extravagant  price. 


the  ftate  contenting  itfelf  with  a  very  moderate  CHAP, 
profit.  All  retailers  of  corn  and  wine,  bakers, 
vintners,  £sV.  are  obliged  to  take  them  of  the  A 

publick,  and  have  a  certain  gain  allowed  them, 
which  they  may  not  exceed  upon  the  fevereft  pe¬ 
nalties.  The  wine-cellars  are  fixed  in  feveral 
quarters  of  the  town  as  conveniently  as  may  be, 
and  every  cellar  has  it’s  intendant  or  officer,  who 
is  anfwerable  to  the  ftate  for  his  conduCt.  The 
Genoefe  boaft  that  thefe  wines  are  never  adulte¬ 
rated,  and  that  here  only  pure  natural  wine  is 
drunk  ;  for  flhould  the  officers  or  their  fervants  be 
concerned  in  the  mixing  them,  they  would  infal¬ 
libly  be  fent  to  the  gallies.  The  chief  manufac-  Trade  anti 
tures  in  Genoa,  are  filks,  taffeta’s,  velvets,  bro-  dC* 
cades,  and  other  rich  fluffs,  which  they  export  to 
other  countries,  together  with  wine,  oil,  citrons, 
lemons,  anchovies,  dried  fweet- meats,  Parmefan 
cheefe,  and  feveral  kinds  of  drugs  uled  in  phyfick 
and  painting  ;  but  their  trade  feems  to  be  very 
much  upon  the  decline. 

From  hiftory  we  learn,  that  this  country*  the  Abftraftof 
antient  Liguria,  with  the  reft  of  Italy,  fell  under  their  hiito- 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans ;  and  that  Mago,  ry* 
the  brother  of  Hannibal,  having  taken  and  de- 
ftroyed  their  capital  city  of  Genoa,  the  Romans 
fent  Lucretius  to  rebuild  it,  during  the  con- 
fulate  of  Cn.  Servilius  Scipio,  and  C.  Ser- 
vi li us  Nepos,  Upon  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  it  became  fubjeCt  to  the  Lombards  ;  after 
which,  they  ereCted  governments  of  their  own, 
but  were  fo  tumultuous  and  unfteady  in  their 
choice,  that  no  ftate  has  ever  fuffered  greater  or 
more  frequent  revolutions.  Sometimes  the  people 
chofe  them  a  head,  on  whom  they  conferred  the 
fovereignty ;  foon  after,  the  nobility  depofed  him, 
and  affumed  the  government  themfelves.  To-day 
they  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  fome 
neighbouring  Prince ;  and  not  many  days  after 
renounced  his  authority.  They  were  fucceffively 
fubjeCt  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Milan,  the  French, 
the  Marquis  of  Montferat,  the  Duke  of  Milan, 
and  again  to  the  French :  and  in  the  intervals  of 
thefe  foreign  governments  they  chofe  Counts,  Con- 
fuls,  and  Captains,  of  their  own.  At  length  An¬ 
drew  Dor  i  a,  about  the  year  1518,  fettled  their 
republick  in  the  form  we  find  itatprefent;  of  which 
event  a  late  writer  gives  the  following  relation  : 

The  Genoefe  putting  themfelves  fometimes  The  re- 
under  the  protection  of  the  Spaniards,  and  fome-  of 

times  under  that  of  the  French,  according  as  they  forme;d  by 
could  procure  the  moft  advantageous  terms  from  Andrew 
the  one  or  the  other,  as  hath  been  hinted  already  ;  Dona, 
the  abovementioned  Andreas  Doria,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  this  republick,  who  was  one  of  the  greatefb 
Admirals  and  Generals  of  his  time,  and  hadferved 
alternately  in  the  French  and  Spanifh  armies,  had 
the  addrefs  to  play  one  of  thefe  powers  againft  the 
other  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  he  entirely  dilengaged 
his  country  from  a  dependance  on  either  of  them, 
and  then  ereCled  a  free  ftate  according  to  the  a- 
bovefaid  model,  notwithftanding  the  Genoefe  of¬ 
fered  to  make  him  their  hereditary  Prince,  with¬ 
out  putting  any  limitations  upon  him  ;  and  fojea- 
lous  was  he  of  their  lofing  their  liberty  again,  that 
he  procured  an  aCt  of  ftate,  that  neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  defcendants,  nor  any  other  family  that 
fliould  grow  rich  and  powerful  in  the  common¬ 
wealth,  ftiould  be  admitted  to  any  office  or  {hare 
in  the  government,  left  they  ffiould  ufurp  the  fo- 
vereign  power.  But  all  his  caution  was  very  neat 
being  eluded  even  in  his  life-time  ;  for  about  the 
year  1547,  a  popular  citizen  named  Fiesco,  had 
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CHAP,  obtained  fuch  an  influence  over  the  people  by  his 
benevolence  to  the  poor  and  neceffitous,  and  a 
pretended  zeal  for  the  publick  good,  that  he  carried 
all  before  him  :  He  prevailed  with  the  citizens  to 
.imprifon  the  principal  Senators,  under  pretence  of 
male-adminiftration  ;  and  created  an  ill  opinion 
in  the  people  alfo  of  their  once-admired  Prince 
Dor i  a,  the  only  perfon  he  apprehended  able  to 
fruftrate  his  defigns  ;  and  afterwards  found  but 
little  difficulty  in  making  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
capital  city.  But  going  the  fame  day  as  it  were 
in  triumph  to  take  poflfeffion  of  the  fleet  of  the 
republick,  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbour, 
and  walking  over  a  plank  from  one  veflfel  to  an¬ 
other,  he  dropped  into  the  fea  loaded  with  his 
armour,  and  funk  downright ;  whereupon  his 
party  being  in  confufion,  the  aged  Prince  Dori  a 
took  advantage  of  it,  fet  upon  the  rebels,  and  dif- 
perfed  them  ;  and  by  thel'e  means  became  a  fecond 
time  the  founder  of  their  commonwealth.  Fi- 
esco’s  body  being  afterwards  found,  the  Senate 
decreed  that  it  fhould  be  carried  feveral  leagues  to 


fea,  and  with  ignominious  ceremonies  thrown  in¬ 
to  it*,  that  his  eftate  fhould  be  confifcated,  his 
palace  demoliffied,  and  no  houfe  ever  be  built  in 
the  place  where  it  flood,  that  the  ruins  might  re¬ 
main  a  monument  of  his  treachery,  as  they  do  to 
this  day  :  While,  on  the  contrary,  the  fine  marble 
flatues  of  Prince  Dori  a,  and  of  his  nephew  who 
was  killed  in  oppofing  the  ufurper.  Hand  on  each 
fide  of  the  Hairs  as  we  afcend  the  fenate-houfe,  in 
memory  of  their  virtue.  The  nobility  of  Genoa, 
the  fame  author  obferves,  converfe  freely  with  fo¬ 
reigners  as  well  as  with  their  fellow- citizens  *,  while 
the  Venetian  nobility  are  referved,  wearing  a  di- 
ftinguifhing  habit,  and  it  feems  dangerous  entering 
into  too  free  a  converfation  with  them.  But  to 
return  to  the  Genoefe  :  After  this  fecond  deli¬ 
verance  by  Prince  Andrew  Dori  a,  they  caufed 
a  regifler  to  be  made  of  all  their  free  citizens  *,  and 
found  five  hundred  twenty-four  antient  families 
of  noble  extraction,  and  four  hundred  eighty- 
leven  other  families  of  confiderable  citizens  *,  and 
thefe  two  clafles  only  were  denominated  free  ci¬ 
tizens  *,  in  whom  and  their  defendants,  taking 
up  their  freedoms  and  regiftering  themfelves,  not 
being  infamous,  or  having  exerciled  any  mecha¬ 
nical  trade  within  three  years  before  their  election, 
the  government  is  lodged.  The  reft  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  either  of  the  city  or  in  the  territories 
belonging  to  the  republick,  are  ftiled  unfree,  and 
have  no  fhare  of  the  government.  Out  of  the 
former  only  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  of  all 
the  other  Councils  are  eleCled.  But  it  is  provided. 
That  if  any  free  citizen  fhall,  through  infamy, 
or  his  exercifing  any  mechanical  employment,  be 
difabled  to  exercife  any  office  or  place  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  ;  yet  his  legitimate  male  iflfue,  being 
men  of  reputation,  and  not  exercifing  any  mean 
trade,  fhall  be  reftored  to  the  privileges  of  their 
anceftors.  It  is  alio  provided,  That  the  buying 
and  felling  as  merchants,  or  the  going  to  fea  and 
negotiating  fuch  kind  of  bufinefs,  without  keep¬ 
ing  open  fhop,  fhall  not  difqualify  a  freeman. 
And  the  Signiory,  the  College  and  Council  in 
conjunction,  have  a  power  of  electing  annually  in 
January  out  of  the  citizens  that  are  not  free,  any 
number  not  exceeding  ten,  to  be  regiftered  and 
added  to  the  number  of  free  citizens.  The  in¬ 
habitants  who  are  not  free  are  eligible  alfo  to  ma¬ 
ny  beneficial  offices. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Contains  a  defcriplion  of  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

TH  E  duchy  of  Milan  is  bounded  by  Switzer-  situation 
land  and  the  country  of  the  Grifons  on  the  and  extent 
north*,  by  the  territories  of  Venice  and  the  du-  ofthe  du¬ 
chies  of  Mantua  and  Parma  towards  the  eaft  *,  by 
the  Apennine  mountains,  which  feparate  it  from 
the  territories  of  Genoa  on  the  fouth  *,  and  by 
Montferat  and  the  King  of  Sardinia’s  other  do¬ 
minions  on  the  weft,  being  about  eighty  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  fixty  in  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  three  hundred  miles  in 
circumference.  It  is  extremely  well  watered  with 
rivers  and  lakes :  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Po,  the  Riversand 
Tefin,  the  Adda,  and  the  Seffia  ;  the  lakes  are  lakes- 
thofe  of  Maggiore,  Lugano,  and  Como.  The  air  The  air. 
and  climate  are  very  definable,  and  the  whole 
country  almoft  one  fruitful  plain,  adorned  with 
a  great  variety  of  fine  towns,  palaces,  and  con¬ 
vents.  This  country,  fays  Dr  Burnet,  is  e-  Soil, 
qual  to  the  lovelieft  fpots  in  England  or  France, 
hath  all  the  fweetnefs  of  Holland  and  Flanders, 
but  with  a  warmer  fun  and  better  air.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  mountains  caufes  a  frefh- 
nefs  of  air  here,  that  makes  it  the  moft  definable 
place  to  live  in  that  can  be  found. 

This  duchy  is  divided  into  thirteen  parts,  viz.  Subdivili- 
i.  The  Milanefe  Proper.  2.  The  Pavefe.  3.  on* 

The  Lodefan.  4.  The  Cremonefe.  5.  The  Co- 
mafco.  6.  The  county  of  Anghiera.  7.  The 
vallies  of  Seffia.  8.  The  Novarefe.  9.  The  Vi- 
gevanois.  10.  The  Lomelline.  11.  The  Ale¬ 
xandria  12.  The  Tortonefe.  And,  13.  The 
territory  of  Bobbio. 

Milanefe  Proper  is  bounded  by  Comafco  on  Milanefe 
the  north,  by  the  Lodefan  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Proper. 
Pavefe  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Novarefe  on  the 
weft;  the  chief  towns  whereof  are,  1.  Milan, 
the  capital  of  the  duchy.  2.  Marignano.  3.  Ag- 
nadel.  And,  4.  Caflfano. 

1.  Milan,  ftiled  The  Great ,  and  that  very  juft-  The  city 
ly,  if  we  confider  it’s  demenfions,  the  multitude  of  Mllan* 
of  it’s  inhabitants,  the  magnificence  of  it’s  temples 
and  palaces,  or  it’s  manufactures  and  commerce. 

It  is  fituated  in  the  latitude  of  forty-five  degrees 
twenty-five  minutes  ;  nine  degrees  thirty  minutes 
to  the  eaftward  of  London,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  north-weft  of  Rome,  and  eighty- 
five  to  the  eaftward  of  Turin.  It  ftands  upon 
the  little  river  Olana,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
two  navigable  canals,  by  which  it  hath  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  rivers  Adda  and  Tefin.  The 
city  is  of  a  round  form,  and  encompafied  by  a 
wall,  in  which  there  are  ten  gates,  being  about 
ten  miles  in  circumference,  too  large  to  admit  of 
a  regular  fortification  *,  but  the  citadel,  which  is 
a  large  hexagon  and  commands  the  place,  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  ftrongeft  fortrefles  in  Italy. 

The  ftreets  of  the  town  are  broad  and  clean,  the 
fquares  fpacious,  the  houfes  lofty,  but  the  contri¬ 
vance  of  them,  or  their  beauty,  not  fo  much  ad¬ 
mired  as  thofe  in  fome  other  Italian  cities.  It 
contains  two  hundred  and  thirty  churches,  of 
which  eighty  are  parochial,  and  eleven  collegiate. 

There  are  alfo  forty  convents  of  men,  and  fifty  of 
women,  with  fome  other  fraternities,  and  the  fub- 
urbs  are  very  large.  The  vaftnefs  of  the  town, 
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the  noblenefs  of  the  buildings,  and  above  all,  the 
lurprifing  riches  of  the  churches  and  convents, 
fays  Dr  Burnet,  are  figns  of  great  wealth.  It 
is  iuppoied  to  contain  three  hundred  thoufand  fouls, 
amongft  whom  are  great  numbers  of  nobility  and 


29, 


viewing, 


As  for  the  Ambrofian  library,  fo  much  C  H  A  P. 
admired  by  fome,  Mr  Addison  obferves,  that  T1/1' 

they  have  laid  out  more  money  in  piftures  than  .  '' 

in  books,  according  to  the  Italian  genius.  About 
two  miles  from  Milan,  a9  the  fame  writer  relates, 


gentry,  as  well  as  merchants.  Their  principal  Hands  a  building  that  would  have  been  a  mafter- 


nianufaftures  are  thofe  of  filk-brocade,  and  other 
rich  fluffs  :  their  Heel  and  iron-ware,  and  fine 
cryftal-works,  are  alfo  much  admired,  efpecially 
the  laft  ;  and  their  artificers  of  every  kind  are 
fuch  exquifite  artifts,  that  they  have  engroffed 


piece  in  it’s  kind,  had  the  architedl  defigned  it  for 
an  artificial  echo.  Here  he  difcharged  a  piflol, 
and  the  found  was  returned  fix  and  fifty  times, 
though  the  air  was  very  thick  and  foggy.  The  firft 
repetitions  follow  very  thick,  but  are  heard  more 


the  trade  of  this  part  of  Italy.  The  nobility  here  diltinftly  in  proportion  as  they  decay.  There  are 
affcdt  to  make  a  grand  appearance,  as  is  evident  two  parallel  walls  which  beat  the  found  back  on 
from  their  clothes,  their  coaches,  and  numerous  each  other,  till  the  undulation  is  quite  worn  out. 
retinues  of  fervants ;  and  the  women  go  abroad  Other  travellers  relate,  that  they  have  heard  the 
and  enjoy  more  freedom  here  than  in  many  other  echo  repeated  in  this  place  an  hundred  times.  At 


towns  in  Italy. 

The  publick  buildings  moll  taken  notice  of, 
are,  1.  The  cathedral,  a  vaft  Gothick  llrufture, 
about  five  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  in  breadth:  the  pavements,  the  walls,  infide 
and  out,  with  the  roof,  according  to  Dr  Burnet, 


Milan,  as  in  feveral  other  cities  of  Italy,  the  na¬ 
tives  are  inclined  to  imitate  the  French  in  their 
mien  and  garb  ;  but  there  is  a  kind  of  aukward- 
nefs  in  the  Italians,  which  eafily  difcovers  the  airs 
they  give  themfelves  not  to  be  natural. 

The  civil  government  of  Milan  is  lodged  in  the  The  go- 
are  all  marble.  The  roof  is  fupported  by  an  hun-  fenate,  confiding  of  prelates,  doftors  of  law,  and  vernmcnt- 
dred  and  fixty  white  marble  pillars,  Handing  in  gentlemen  of  the  country,  who  are  however  fub- 
four  rows,  each  of  them  three  fathoms  round,  je<5t  to  the  controul  of  the  Emperor’s  Vicar-Ge¬ 
neral,  who  is  at  prtfent  the  celebrated  Prince  Eu¬ 
gene  of  Savoy,  to  whom  the  Viceroys  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  and  the  Governors  of  all  the  red  of 
the  Italian  territories  fubjeft  to  the  Emperor  are 
accountable.  The  Vicar-General  alfo  appoints 


and  valued  at  ten  thoufand  crowns  a  pillar : 
though  this  church  is  fo  full  of  Hatues,  lays  the 
fame  reverend  writer,  that  one  would  be  inclined 
to  think  every  faint  hath  it’s  Hatue  here  •,  it  is  find 
there  are  feveral  thoufands  Hill  wanting  to  finifh 


thedefign.  Thofe  of  St  Bart  holomew  fleaed,  the  prefident  of  the  fenate,  magifirates,  commif- 
alive,  and  Adam  and  Eve,  are  admirable  pieces,  faries,  officers  of  the  treafury,  &c.  The  gover- 
Here  are  two  noble  brazen  pulpits  in  the  church,  nor  of  the  town  and  citadel  of  Milan  are  inde- 
each  of  them  running  round  a  large  pillar  like  a  pendent  of  each  other.  The  feveral  cities,  di- 
gallery,  and  fupported  by  huge  figures  of  the  drifts,  and  chatellanies  of  Milan  are  governed  in 
fame  metal.  The  choir  is  wainfcoted  and  carved  civil  matters  by  their  refpeftive  magifirates.  In 
in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner,  fays  my  author,  each  city  there  are  twelve  Seniors  or  Aldermen, 
that  I  never  faw  paffion  fo  well  expreffed  in  who  are  chofen  out  of  the  common  council,  con- 
wood.  It  contains  fixty  Halls,  and  they  have  al-  fifiing  generally  of  fixty  members,  and  the  go- 
mofi  all  the  hifiories  of  the  gofpel  reprefented  in  vernors  of  the  feveral  places  are  appointed  by 
them.  Juft  under  the  cupola  lies  St  Carlo’s  the  Vicar-General,  and  accountable  to  him,  as 
body,  (Charles  Bor  romeo  once  Archbiffiop  are  all  the  generals  and  military  officers.  The  city 
of  this  See)  in  a  great  cryftal  cafe  of  an  immenfe  of  Milan  is  an  Archbiffiop’s  See,  and  according  to 
price.  The  plate  and  other  prefents  made  to  this  tradition,  their  firft  prelate  was  St  Barnabas, 
flint  are  of  a  prodigious  value  ;  fome  fervices  for  collegue  to  St  Paul.  Here,  as  in  other  towns, 


the  altar  are  all  of  gold,  very  maffive,  and  fet 
.with  jewels ;  others  are  fo  finely  wrought,  that 
the  fafhion  is  thought  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
metal  •,  and  indeed  the  riches  of  the  churches  of 
Milan,  fays  my  author,  ftrike  one  with  amaze¬ 
ment. 

The  church  of  St  Ambrose  is  in  great  efteem 
on  account  of  the  corps  of  that  faint,  which  is 
interred  here  ;  and  his  denying  the  Emperor  The- 
odosius  entrance  into  the  fame  church,  lor  ha¬ 
ving  barbaroufiy  maffacred  feven  thoufand  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Theffalonica.  Here  is  alfo  (hewn 
a  brazen  ferpent  upon  a  high  marble  pillar,  laid 
to  be  the  fame  that  Moses  erefted  in  the  defart, 
though  the  fcripture  affures  us,  it  was  beaten  to 
powder  fome  thoufand  years  ago. 


is  an  academy,  or  club  of  Wits,  who  Hile  them-  Academy 
felves  Nafcofti,  that  is,  hidden,  or  fecret.  At  their  Wit». 
publick  meetings  they  entertain  each  other  with 
rhetorical,  moral,  or  philofophical  difcourfes,  and 
fometimes  with  politicks ;  for  travellers  relate, 
that  there  is  no  place  where  the  common  people 
inquire  into  ftate-affairs,  and  entertain  one  ano¬ 
ther  with  political  remarks  more  than  in  this 
country.  They  always  had  an  averfion  to  the 
French,  but  the  barbarous  and  infolent  treatment 
they  met  with  from  them  in  the  laft  war,  has 
confirmed  them  in  their  averfion  to  that  nation  ; 
this  induced  them  fo  readily  to  fubmit  to  the 
Auftrian  dominion  after  the  viftory  of  Turin  in 
the  year  1706. 

The  fecond  fubdivifion  of  the  Milanefe,  is  the  The  Pa- 


The  other  buildings  beft  worth  viewing  are  the  Pavefe,  which  lies  to  the  fouthward  of  Milanefe  vels- 


palace  of  the  Archbifhop,  the  Viceroy’s,  and 
that  of  the  Marquis  of  Homodeo’s  •,  the  feminary 
alfo  is  a  fine  building,  erefted  by  Ch  arles  Bor- 
rom  eo  ;  and  the  college  of  the  Jefuits,  the  town- 
houfe,  and  the  great  holpital  deferve  our  attention. 
The  laft  is  a  magnificent  ftrufture,  wherein  are 
entertained  four  thoufand  infirm  people,  having  a 
revenue  of  feventy  thoufand  crowns  per  annum, 
and  upwards.  Theclofetof  Signior  Man  fie  do 
Sett  ala,  being  a  vaft  colleftion  of  natural  and 
artificial  rarities,  is  alfo  faid  to  be  well  worth  the 
VOL.  II. 


Proper  ;  the  foil  whereof  affords  fuch  plenty  of 
corn,  wine,  and  the  moil  delicious  fruits,  that  it 
is  called  the  garden  of  the  Milanefe:  The  chief 
towns  whereof  are  Pavia,  Certofa,  and  Voghera. 

The  city  of  Pavia  is  fituated  in  a  plain  on  the  The  city 
banks  of  the. river  Tefin,  four  miles  north  oi  the  °lP4\ia. 
Po,  and  twenty  to  the  fouthward  ol  Milan,  and 
was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom¬ 
bards,  till  that  monarchy  was  deftroyed  by  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne,  who  took  Didier 
their  laft  King  prifoner  in  this  city.  The  ftreets 
12  Y  are 
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CHAP  are  ftraigh  t  and  large  •,  but  the  buildings  generally 
inferior  to  the  other  towns  of  Italy.  There 
«.  — are  feme  buildings  indeed  very  well  worth  view¬ 
ing,  particularly  two  colleges  of  their  univerfity, 
which  con  fills  ot  fev.en  in  all  ;  the  one  was  founded 
by  Pope  Pius  V,  and  the  other  by  Cardinal  Bor- 
romeo.  The  church  of  St  Peter,  with  the 
monaflery  adjoining  to  it,  are  noble  ftrudtures  •,  in 
the  laft  of  which  the  corps  of  St  Austin  is  faid 
to  be  interred  in  a  tomb  of  white  marble,  and 
is  vifited  to  this  day  with  abundance  of  devotion. 
The  church  of  the  Dominicans  alfo  is  well  worth 
a  traveller’s  curiofity,  as  well  for  the  beauty  of 
it’s  architecture,  as  for  it’s  rich  moveables  and  ad¬ 
mirable  paintings.  In  the  fquare  before  the  cathe¬ 
dral  is  a  brazen  ftatue  on  horfe-back  of  Marcus 
Antoninus,  which  the  people  call  Charles  V, 
and  fome  learned  men  have  taken  for  Constan¬ 
tine  the  Great.  The  cathedral  itfelf  is  a 
heavy  old  Gothick  building,  and  has  little  to  re¬ 
commend  it.  The  church  and  convent  of  the 
Carthufians  are  beautiful  ftrudtures  •,  the  choir  of 
the  church  particularly  is  exceeding  fine,  all  the 
walls  are  lined  with  marble,  and  adorned  with 
pillars  of  the  fame  tlone  of  different  colours,  and 
the  figures  about  the  high  altar  arc  incomparable. 
As  to  the  convent,  fome  travellers  affirm,  that 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  it,  if  we  regard  either 
the  grandeur  or  conveniencies,  the  court  being 
iurrounded  with  a  portico  a  mile  in  circumference, 
fuflained  by  an  infinite  number  of  pillars,  under 
which  are  the  cells  of  the  Monks.  But  notwith- 
itanding  there  are  fome  churches  and  religious 
houfes  that  deferve  our  attention  here,  the  place 
is  at  this  day  very  much  impoverifhed  and  run  to 
ruin,  nor  are  it’s  fortifications  of  any  great  con- 
fequence.  It  is  Hill  however  the  See  of  a  Bifhop, 
one  of  the  richcfl  in  Italy,  and  depends  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  Pope. 

The  Lode-  The  third  fubdivifion  of  Milan  is  the  Lodefan, 

fan-  which  abounds  in  rich  paflure  and  large  herds  of 
cattle,  and  is  famous  for  it’s  cheefe.  The  chief 
towns  whereof  are  Lodi,  and  Lodi  Vechio. 

The  city  The  city  of  Lodi  Hands  on  a  hill  near  the 
of  Lodi,  banks  of  the  river  Adda,  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Milan,  being  a  large  well-built  town,  and  a 
Bifhop’s  See ;  but  travellers  do  not  give  us  a  par¬ 
ticular  defeription  of  it. 

The  Cre-  The  Cremonefe  is  a  fmall  province  to  the  eaft- 
monefe.  ward  Gf  the  Lodefan,  from  which  it  is  feparated 
by  the  river  Adda,  and  abounds  in  corn,  wine, 
flax,  and  fruits.  The  chief  towns  whereof  are, 
i.  Cremona.  2.  Cafal  Maggiore.  And,  3.  Soncino. 
The  city  The  city  of  Cremona  llands  in  a  plain  on  the 
of  Crenio-  north  fide  of  the  Po,  a  canal  cut  from  this  river 
to  the  Oglio  running  through  the  city,  and  is  a- 
bout  forty-five  miles  fouth-eall  of  Milan.  It  is 
a  large  well-built  town,  five  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  the  Hreets  wide  and  Hraight,  and  the 
fquares  fpacious  •,  but  neither  populous  nor  rich. 
It  is  defended  by  a  cafile  and  other  fortifications, 
and  being  in  poflfeflion  of  the  French  in  the 
year  1702,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  Impe¬ 
rial  General,  entered  the  place  by  a  fubterrane- 
ous  paffage,  and  furprized  Marfhal  Villerov, 
who  commanded  the  French  garrifon,  in  his.  bed  ; 
but  the  Prince  was  forced  to  retire  with  his  prifoner, 
fome  Irifli  regiments  in  garrifon  making  a  brave 
defence,  and  the  detachment  which  Hiould  have 
fupported  the  Germans,  miffing  their  way,  and 
not  coming  up  in  time.  This  town  however, 
with  the  reft 'of  Milan,  was  evacuated  by  the 
French  in  the  year  1707,  and  the  Imperialifls 
t:  2 


have  been  in  poffeffion  of  it  ever  fince.  The  C  H  A  p. 
cathedral,  the  Bifhop’s  palace  and  the  town- houfe,  VIII. 
are  faid  to  be  handfome  ftrudtures  •,  and  there  are  ,  ?l|an  ^ 
feveral  fine  hofpitals  well  endowed.  It  is  the  See 
of  a  Bifhop,  fuffragan  to  Milan,  and  hath  an  uni¬ 
verfity  very  little  frequented  at  prefen t. 

Comafco,  the  fifth  fubdivifion  of  the  Milanefe,  The  Co¬ 
lies  north  of  Milanefe  Proper  •,  the  chief  towns  mafeo. 
whereof  are,  1.  Como.  2.  Lecco.  3.  Bellamo. 

And,  4.  Fort  de  Fuentes. 

Como  is  fituated  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  lake  The  city 
to  which  it  communicates  it’s  name,  about  twenty-  of  Como, 
five  miles  to  the  northward  of  Milan  •,  ’tis  a  po¬ 
pulous  town,  and  a  place  of  fome  ftrength,  and 
the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  fuffragan  to  Milan.  Plere 
Pliny  the  younger  was  born.  The  neighbour¬ 
ing  lake  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length  and  three 
in  breadth  •,  the  river  Adda  runs  through  it. 

The  fixth  fubdivifion  of  the  Milanefe  is  An-  Aughiera. 
ghiera,  fituate  on  each  fide  of  the  fouth  part  of 
the  lake  Maggiore  •,  the  chief  towns  whereof  are, 

1.  Anghiera.  2.  Arona.  3.  Orta.  4.  Palanza. 

5.  Canobio.  6.  Ugona.  And,  7.  Domo  d’Of- 
cella. 

The  town  of  Anghiera  Hands  on  the  eaft  fide  The  town 
of  the  lake  Maggiore,  about  thirty  miles  north-  of  An- 
weft  of  Milan ;  but  I  meet  with  no  particular  Sh,era- 
defeription  of  this,  or  of  any  of  the  reft  of  the 
towns  in  this  diftridt. 

The  eighth  fubdivifion  of  the  Milanefe  are  The  val- 
the  vallies  of  Seffia,  which  lie  to  the  weftward  of  lies  of 
Anghiera  :  but  thefe  having  been  yielded  to  his  Seffia- 
Sardinian  Majefty  by  the  Emperor,  have  been 
mentioned  already. 

The  little  province  of  the  Novarefe  is  bounded  The  No- 
by  the  diftridt  of  Anghiera  on  the  north  ;  by  the  varefe. 
Milanefe  Proper  on  the  eaft  ;  and  by  the  King  of 
Sardinia’s  territories  on  the  fouth  and  weft  :  the 
chief  town  whereof  is, 

Novara,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  The  city 
Milan,  a  fortified  town,  and  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  ofNova- 
fuffragan  to  Milan.  ra* 

The  Vigevano,  or  Vigevanafco,  fituate  on  the  Vigevano. 
river  Tefin,  having  been  granted  to  his  Sardinian 
Majefty  by  the  Emperor,  has  been  already  de- 
feribed. 

The  Lomelline,  or  Laumelline,  to  the  fouth-  The  Lo- 
ward  of  Vigevano,  having  been  granted  alfo  to  melline. 
the  King  of  Sardinia  by  his  Imperial  Majefty,  hath 
been  already  deferibed. 

The  Alexandrin  alfo,  which  lies  to  the  fouth-  TheAIex- 
ward  of  the  Po,  having  been  yielded  to  his  Sar-  andn’n- 
dinian  Majefty,  hath  been  treated  of  already. 

The  Tortonefe  lies  to  the  eaftward  of  the  A-  TheTor- 
lexandrin,  the  chief  town  whereof  is  Tortona,  a-  tonefe- 
bout  twelve  miles  eaft  of  Alexandrin,  and  is  the  Xo'I"  ° 
See  of  a  Bifhop,  fuffragan  to  Milan. 

The  diftridl  of  Bobbio  lies  between  the  Pavefe  Town  and 
on  the  north ;  and  the  Apennine  hills,  which  fe-  teiptory 
parate  it  from  the  territories  of  Genoa,  on  the  0  0  10‘ 
fouth  ;  the  chief  town  whereof  is  Bobbio,  fituate 
in  a  plealant  plain,  about  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Tortona,  being  a  Bifhop’s  See,  fuffragan  to 
Genoa. 

The  duchy  of  Milan,  the  north  part  of  the  an- 
tient  Liguria,  was  inhabited  by  the  Infubres  when 
it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  Upon 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  was  poffeffed 
by  the  Goths,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Longo- 
bardi,  or  Lombards,  a  people  of  Germany,  about 
the  year  572.  Milan  conftituted  the  bell  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy,  which  continued 
about  two  hundred  years,  when  Didier  the  laft 

King 
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Milan. 


CHAP.  King  being  taken  prifoner,  and  the  monarchy  de- 
ftroyed  by  Charlemagne,  the  Emperors  of 
Germany  afterwards  appointed  the  governors  of  the 
Milanefe,  who  at  length  aflumed  the  fovereignty 
of  this  counrry  ftiling  themfelves  Lords  of  Mi¬ 
lan.  John  Gale  as  wasfirft  honoured  with  the 
title  of  Duke,  about  the  year  1395,  and  being 
fucceeded  by  his  two  fons,  who  died  without 
any  legitimate  ilTue,  feveral  Princes  laid  claim 
to  the  Duchy,  particularly  the  Emperor  Fre¬ 
derick  IV,  Alphonsus  King  of  Naples, 
Lewis  Duke  of  Savoy,  Charles  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  and  the  Republick  of  Venice:  whereupon 
the  Milanefe  for  fome  time  took  the  government 
into  their  own  hands  •,  but  about  the  year  1468, 
fubmitted  themfelves  to  Francis  Sforza,  one 
of  the  greateft  Generals  of  his  time,  who  had 
married  the  bafe  daughter  of  their  lad  Duke. 
Lewis  XII,  King  of  France,  fon  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  great-grandfon  of  Duke  John 
Gale  as,  reviving  his  pretenfions  to  the  Mila¬ 
nefe,  marched  an  army  thither,  and  reduced  it 
to  his  obedience  in  lefs  than  a  month  •,  obliging 
the  Duke,  furnamed  Lewis  the  Black ,  to  fly  for 
refuge  into  Germany.  His  fubjedts  growing  weary 
of  the  French  infolence,  foon  after  recalled  him  -, 
but  being  betrayed  by  a  mercenary  Swifs  foldier 
in  his  fervice,  he  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  died  in  captivity.  Maximilian,  the 
fon  of  Duke  Lewis,  affifted  by  the  Swifs,  de¬ 
feated  the  French  in  his  turn,  and  drove  them 
out  of  the  country.  But  Francis  I,  reinfor¬ 
cing  his  troops,  obtained  a  fignal  vi&ory  over  the 
Milanefe  and  Swifs,  obliging  Maximilian  to 
quit  the  government,  and  accept  a  penfion  of  thirty 
thoufand  ducats  per  annum.  Francis  Sforza, 
the  fon  of  Maximilian,  being  aflifted  by  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope,  was  reftored  to  his  duchy 
about  the  year  1521  5  and  at  the  treaty  of  Cam- 
bray,  anno  1529,  the  French  King  relinquifhed 
his  claim  to  the  Milanefe.  Upon  the  death  of 
Francis  Sforza  II,  anno  1536,  the  Emperor 
Ch  a  r  l  e  s  V,  granted  the  inveftiture  of  the  duchy 
to  his  own  fon  Ph  i  l  i  p  II,  King  of  Spain  •,  whofe 
fuccefiors  enjoyed  it  till  the  year  1706,  when  the 
French  and  Spaniards  evacuated  the  Milanefe,  and 
the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  Italy  ;  which, 
by  the  following  treaty  of  peace  in  the  year  1714, 
were  yielded  to  the  Emperor,  who  ftill  remains 
fovereign  of  them. 

The  conftant  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Milan 
are  computed  at  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per 
annum ,  and  the  compliment  of  forces  for  this 
duchy  are  about  thirty  thoufand  men  -,  though 
there  are  fcarce  half  fo  many  in  a&ual  fervice, 
the  officers  putting  great  part  of  the  pay  in  their 
pockets,  which  is  affigned  for  that  fervice  •,  at  leaft 
this  was  the  cafe  while  they  were  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Spain  •,  poffibly  the  prefent  Vicar-Ge¬ 
neral,  Prince  Eugene,  may  have  put  things 
upon  a  better  foot. 

MANTUA. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Contains,  a  defeription  of  the  duchy  of  Mantua. 

Situation  f'l'i  H  E  duchy  of  Mantua  is  bounded  by  the  Bre- 
and extent.  fcjan  an(^  yeronefej  part  of  the  territories  of 

Venice,  on  the  north  •,  by  another  part  of  the 
Venetian  dominions  and  the  Ferrarefe  on  the  eaft  ■, 


by  the  duchies  of  Modena  and  Mirandola  on  the  C  H  A  P. 
fouth;  and  by  the  Cremoncfe  in  the  duchy  of  iX- 
Milan  towards  the  weft-,  being  divided  into,  1. 

The  duchy  of  Mantua  proper.  2.  The  duchy  of  Subdivi- 
Guaftalla.  3.  The  county  of  Novellara.  4.  The  fion. 
duchy  of  Sabionetta.  5.  The  principality  of  Bo- 
zolo.  6.  The  principality  of  Caftiglione  de  la 
Stivere.  And,  7.  The  principality  of  Soiferino. 

But  not  finding  their  exaCt  boundaries,  I  fhall 
content  myfeif  with  a  general  defeription  of  the 
whole  duchy ;  which  is  about  fifty  miles  in 
length,  but  of  a  very  unequal  breadth,  in  fome 
places  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  and  in  others  not 
feven  miles  over.  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Man-  Chief 
tua.  2.  Borgoforte.  3.  Governolo.  4.  Oftiglia.  towns. 

5.  Gonzaga.  6.  Goito.  7.  Luzara.  8.  Via- 
dana.  9.  Guaftalla.  10.  Novellara.  11.  Sabio¬ 
netta.  12.  Bozolo.  13.  Caftiglione  delle  Sti¬ 
vere.  And  14.  Soiferino. 

The  city  of  Mantua  Hands  in  the  middle  of  Mantua 
a  lake,  or  as  fome  call  it,  a  morals,  formed  by  citf- 
the  river  Mincio,  about  fourfeore  miles  to  the 
eaftward  of  Milan,  and  as  many  fouth-weft 
of  Venice,  the  fituation  rendering  it  very  un¬ 
healthful  in  the  hot  feafon.  It  is  joined  to  the 
continent  by  a  caufe-way  three  hundred  paces 
long  on  the  fide  of  Cremona,  and  by  two  others 
five  or  fix  hundred  paces  long  towards  the  north, 
with  forts  and  draw-bridges  for  their  defence.  It 
is  between  four  and  five  miles  in  circumference, 
and  fuppoled  to  contain  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants. 

The  walls  and  fortifications  are  but  indifferent, 
the  lake  being  it’s  beft  defence  5  the  ftreets  are 
large,  and  the  fquares  fpacious.  There  are  about 
eighteen  parifti- churches  in  it,  and  forty  convents: 
the  cathedral,  the  Jefuits  church,  that  of  St  Ba  r- 
nabas,  the  town-houfe,  the  theatre,  and  the  du¬ 
cal  palace,  are  the  principal  publick  buildings ; 
but  I  do  not  find  any  of  them  much  admired  by 
travellers :  indeed  one  writer  acquaints  us,  that 
feveral  of  the  ftreets  have  piazza’s  with  marble 
pillars,  and  that  the  palaces  of  the  nobility  and 
perfons  of  quality  are  very  numerous ;  but  I  pre¬ 
fume  they  have  nothing  extraordinary  in  their 
ftruCture,  others  having  pafied  over  them  in  fi- 
lence.  The  town  however  is  a  place  of  good  Trade, 
trade,  their  filk  manufacture  particularly  has  a 
great  reputation  ail  over  Europe ;  it  is  from  this 
city  thofe  glorious  Italian  filks,  called  Mantua’s 
take  their  name,  which  our  countrymen  find  more 
difficulty  in  imitating  than  any  other.  The  late 
Duke  had  feveral  palaces,  or  pleafure-houfes,  as 
they  are  called,  in  the  neighbouring  country,  of 
which  the  principal  were  Marmerola  and  La  Fa-' 
vorita.  Tasso  the  poet  was  born  in  Mantua, 
and  the  celebrated  Virgil  at  the  village  of  An¬ 
des,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  it.  It  is  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  of  this  city  the  Catholicks  pretend  to  have 
preferved  two  or  three  drops  of  our  Saviour’s  blood. 

This  biffioprick  is  immediately  fubjeCt  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  acknowledges  no  other  fuperior. 

Luzara,  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Mantua,  is  not  Luzara. 
remarkable  for  any  thing  but  a  great  battle  fought 
near  it,  between  the  Imperialifts  on  one  fide,  and 
the  French  and  Spaniards  on  the  other,  in  the 
year  1702,  when  both  fides  claimed  the  victory. 

The  town  of  Guaftalla  is  the  capital  of  a  Guaftalla; 
duchy  of  the  fame  name,  and  lies  about  twenty 
miles  fouth  of  Mantua. 

Sabionetta  alfo  is  the  capital  of  a  duchy,  and  Sabio- 
lies  about  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Mantua  ;  netu- 
but  does  not  require  a  particular  defeription,  any 
more  than  the  other  towns  above-mentioned. 

The 
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CHAP.  The  duchy  of  Mantua  generally  followed  the 
1/i..  fortune  of  the  reft  of  Lombardy,  till  about  the 
eleventh  century,  when  the  leading  men  of  the 
Hillory  of  country  eredted  a  government  of  their  own,  and 
Mantua,  became  independent  of  any  foreign  power.  Some 
time  after  they  loft  their  liberty  again,  and  were 
fubjedt  to  feveral  tyrants,  as  they  are  ftiled,  till 
Lewis  de  Gonzaga,  from  whom  the  late 
Duke  derived  his  pedigree,  depofed  the  laft  tyrant 
in  the  year  1328,  and  obtained  the  fovereignty  of 
the  Mantuan,  as  Vicar  of  the  Empire.  His  fuccef- 
fors  enjoyed  the  titles  of  lords  of  Mantua,  till  the 
year  1435,  when  the  Emperor  honoured  them 
with  the  title  of  Marquis-,  and  Charles  V, 
afterwards  conferred  that  of  Duke  on  Frede¬ 
rick  II.  The  duchy  continued  in  this  branch 
till  the  year  1627,  when  Vincent  II,  dying 
without  iffue,  his  coufin  Charles  Gonzaga, 
Duke  of  Nevers  in  France,  by  the  afiiftance  of 
Lewi  s  XIII,  obtained  the  fovereignty  of  this  duchy. 
His  grandfon,  Ferdinand- Ch arles  IV,  the 
laft  Duke,  adhering  to  the  French  King  in  the 
late  war,  was  profcribed  by  the  Emperor,  who 
'  feiz’d  the  duchy  as  a  forfeited  fee  -,  and  the  Duke 
dying  in  the  year  1708  without  iflue,  his  Imperial 
Majefty  ftill  keeps  poffefiion  of  it.  The  country 
of  Mantua  abounds  in  corn,  fruits,  flax,  filk,  and 
excellent  paflure,  but  has  little  good  wine.  The 
annual  revenue  of  the  late  Duke,  is  computed  to 
amount  to  three  hundred  thoufand  crowns  and  up¬ 
wards,  befides  what  he  drew  from  the  Montfe- 
rat.  The  other  branches  of  the  family  of  Gon¬ 
zaga  are  the  Princes  of  Guaftalla,  Bozolo, 
Caftiglion-e,  and  the  Earl  of  Novellara ;  but  thefe 
feem  at  prefent  contented  with  the  Emperor’s 
government,  and  have  not  yet  thought  fit  to  lay 
claim  to  the  duchy  of  Mantua. 

MODENA. 


CHAP.  X. 

Contains  a  defcription  of  the  duchies  of  Modena , 
Mirandola ,  Reggio,  and  other  fmall fates  depen¬ 
dent  on  Modena. 

UNDER  the  name  of  the  Modenefe,  I  com¬ 
prehend  the  duchy  of  Modena,  the  duchy  of 
Mirandola,  the  duchy  of  Reggio,  the  marquilate 
of  Scandiano,  the  principality  of  Corregio,  and 
the  principality  of  Carpi ;  bounded  by  the  Man¬ 
tuan  towards  the  north  by  the  Bolognefe  on  the 
eaft,  by  the  Apennine  hills,  which  feparate  it  from 
Tul'cany,  towards  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Parme- 
fan  on  the  weft  :  extending  about  fixty  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  and.  fifty  in  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft  :  the  chief  towns  whereof  are, 
1.  Modena.  2.  Boftia.  3.  Final  de  Modena. 
4.  Frignano.  5.  Cafagnano.  6.  Mirandola. 

7.  Concordia.  8.  Reggio.  9.  Ruhiera.  10. 

Berfello.  11.  Scandiano,  12.  Corregio.  13. 
Carpi.  14.  Saffuolo.  15.  St  Martin  de  Efte. 

The  city  of  Modena  ftands  upon  a  canal,  in 
a  pleafant  fruitful  plain,  about  forty  miles  to  the 
fouthward  of  Mantua,  and  twenty  north- weft  of 
Bologna,  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  antient 
Mutina,  which  flood  near  this  place.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a  wall,  and  fome  antique  fortifications 
of  no  great  ftrength  -,  the  buildings  are  not  fine, 
confidering  they  are  in  Italy,  the  ftreets  generally 
narrow  and  dark,  with  little  low  Piazza’s  before  the 
houfes,  which  are  no  great  ornament  to  the  place : 
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the  cathedral  and  the  Duke’s  palace  are  the  only 
things  mentioned  by  travellers  as  worth  the  view¬ 
ing.  The  foil  about  Modena,  fays  Mr  Addi¬ 
son,  is  very  rich,  and  well  cultivated,  and  the 
Prince’s  palace  magnificent.  The  fubjedt  might 
live  in  great  plenty  here,  if  the  taxes  and  impoli- 
tions  were  not  fo  exorbitant ;  but  the  Court  is 
too  fplendid  for  the  fmall  territories  which  lie 
about  it.  One.  cannot  but  be  amazed  to  fee  fuch 
a  profufion  of  wealth  laid  out  in  coaches,  trap¬ 
pings,  tables,  cabinets,  and  fuch  precious  toys,  in 
which,  few  Princes  in  Europe  can  equal  thefe  petty 
fovereigns  -,  though  at  the  fame  time  they  neglect 
to  make  bridges  over  their  rivers  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  travellers,  who  are  forced  to  pay  un- 
reafonable  exactions  at  every  ferry,  upon  the  leaft 
rifing  of  the  waters.  It  happens  very  unfortu¬ 
nately,  adds  the  fame  author,  that  thefe  little  Ita¬ 
lian  Princes  will  ftill  be  endeavouring,  at  their 
fubjedts  coft,  to  equal  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of 
the  greateft  monarchs,  as  well  as  to  outvie  thofe 
of  their  own  rank.  The  town  of  Modena,  is  nei¬ 
ther  large  nor  populous,  nor  has  it  any  great  trade, 
though  it  ftands  in  a  country  abounding  in  corn, 
wine,  rich  paftures,  cattle,  and  all  manner  of  de¬ 
licious  fruits.  But  notwithftanding  the  people  are 
not  generally  rich,  with  Mr  Addison’s  leave, 
they  cannot  be  very  miferable,  in  the  midft  of  fo 
much  plenty;  efpecially  in  fo  warm  a  climate, 
where  the  poor  have  little  or  no  occalion,  either 
for  clothes  or  firing,  the  want  of  which  occafions  the 
greateft  hardftiips  the  poor  endure  in  thefe  nor¬ 
thern  countries.  But  our  travellers  of  the  Whig 
ftrain,  out  of  an  unaccountable  prejudice  to  Mo¬ 
narchy  and  the  Popifh  religion,  unanimoufly  cry 
out  of  the  miferies  and  oppreffions  the  fubjedts 
of  the  Italian  Princes  undergo  -,  and  yet  none  of 
them  pretend  to  tell  us,  wherein  that  mifery  con- 
fifts,  unlefs  it  be,  that  there  are  not  fo  many  over¬ 
grown  tradefmen  as  there  are  in  other  countries; 
which  I  am  apt  to  think  is  not  to  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  the  inferior  rank  of  people,  who  fuflfer 
lefs  by  monopolies  where  trade  is  more  equally  di¬ 
vided.  Modena  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  fuffragan 
of  Bologna,  and  the  refidence  of  the  Duke. 

Frignano  is  the  capital  of  a  little  country  of  Frignano, 
the  fame  name,  fituate  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
on  the  river  Panaro,  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Mo¬ 
dena. 

Mirandola,  the  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  Miran- 
name,  is  pleafantly  fituated  in  a  fruitful  country,  dola.  . 
twenty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Modena,  for¬ 
merly  under  the  dominon  of  it’s  own  Prince, 
of  the  family  of  Pic,  but  purchafed  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  by  the  Duke  of  Modena,  with  Concor¬ 
dia,  about  the  year  17 11.  The  revenues  of  the 
duchy  of  Mirandola,  were  computed  to  amount  to 
two  thoufand  pounds  per  annum. 

Reggio  is  the  capital  of  a  duchy,  and  ftands  a-  Reggio, 
bout  fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Modena  ;  a  po¬ 
pulous  trading  town,  better  built  than  Modena, 
and  fubjedt  to  the  fame  Prince.  The  natives  ad¬ 
mire  their  churches  and  publick  buildings,  which 
would  make  a  good  appearance  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  but  it  feems  are  not  comparable  to 
many  others  in  Italy.  Reggio  is  the  See  of  a 
Bifhop,  fuffragan  to  Bologna. 

Corregio  is  the  capital  of  a  principality  of  the  Corregio. 
fame  name,  and  ftands  about  ten  miles  north-eaft 
of  Reggio,  but  is  not  confiderable  enongh  to  re¬ 
quire  a  particular  defcription. 

Carpi  alfo  is  the  capital  of  a  principality,  fituate  Carpi, 
in  a  fine  plain,  on  a  canal  filled  by  the  river 
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CHAP.  Seech  ia,  ten  miles  north- weft  of  Modena,  de^ 
Modena  *enc^ec^  by  a  citadel  and  other  works,  and  efteemed 
a  place  of  fome  ftrength,  taken  by  the  Germans  in 
the  year  1702,  after  they  had  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  French  near  this  place  •,  fubjett  at  prefent 
to  the  Duke  of  Modena. 

Hiftory  of  Modena  became  a  Roman  colony  foon  after  the 
Modena,  eftablifhment  of  that  State,  but  was  deftroyed  by 
Marcus  Antoninus.  The  Lombards  rebuilt 
the  city  and  made  it  a  part  of  their  kingdom.  It 
was  afterwards  a  free  State,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Empire,  till  it  became  annexed  to  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Ferrara.  It  has  been  fince  poffefied  al¬ 
ternately  by  the  Pope  and  by  the  family  of  D’Este, 
being  at  this  day  fubject  to  the  latter.  The  pre¬ 
fent  Duke  is  Reginauld,  Duke  of  Modena, 
Reggio,  and  Mirandola  ;  Prince  of  Carpi  and 
Corregio  •,  Lord  of  Frignano,  Carfagnano,  Cor- 
regio,  &c.  born  in  1655,  and  made  Cardinal 
Deacon  in  1686:  after  his  brother’s  death  how¬ 
ever  he  threw  off  the  purple,  and  about  the  year 
1696  married  Charlotta,  the  daughter  of 
John  Freder  ick  Duke  of  Hanover,  by  whom 
he  had  Benedicta-Ernestina-Mary,  born 
anno  1697,  and  married  to  Prince  Anthony  of 
Parma  in  the  year  1715.  2.  Francis-Mar y, 

hereditary  Prince  of  Modena,  born  in  1698,  who 
married  the  fecond  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Orleans,  by  whom  he  hath  had  two  fons.  3.  A- 
meli a-Josepha,  born  anno  1699.  And,-  4. 
John-Frederick-Ernest,  born  anno  1700. 
The  Duke  is  abfolute  in  his  dominions,  and  ap¬ 
points  the  Governors  of  the  feveral  towns  and 
fortrefles,  and  podefta’s  or  judges  in  criminal  and 
civil  affairs,  determining  all  appeals  however  him- 
His  reve-  felf.  His  revenues  are  computed  to  amount  to  an 
nues-  hundred  thoufand  pounds  per  annum  ;  but  his 
forces  not  being  lufficient  to  defend  his  country 
againft  the  neighbouring  powers,  he  relies  chiefly 
upon  his  alliance  with  the  Emperor,  whofe  party 
he  efpoufed  in  the  late  war :  and  though  his  coun¬ 
try  was  ravaged  by  the  French,  and  great  part  of 
it  taken  from  him  on  that  account,  it  was  after¬ 
wards  recovered  by  the  Emperor,  and  reftored 
him  with  advantage.  And  in  the  year  1726,  his 
Imperial  Majefty  granted  the  Duke  of  Modena  a 
principality  in  Hungary,  in  confideration  of  his 
Highnefs’s  refigning  his  pretenfions  to  Commachio, 
which  the  Emperor  a  little  before  yielded  to  the 
Pope. 

Mary-Ele anor-Be atrix,  Sifter  of  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  was  married  to  James  Duke 
of  York  (afterwards  King  of  England)  anno  1673, 
to  which  match  fome  are  apt  to  aferibe  that 
Prince’s  misfortunes :  but  however  this  be,  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  hence  that  the  Chevalier  de  St  G  e  o  r  g  e 
is  nephew  to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  and  firft  cou- 
fin  to  the  duchefs  of  Parma  his  daughter,  to 
whom  the  Chevalier  lately  made  that  vifit  which 
the  Britifh  court  fo  much  refented,  as  to  com¬ 
mand  the  Duke  of  Parma’s  Minifter  out  of  the 
kingdom. 

PARMA. 

Situation  *  I  '  H  E  duchy  of  Parma,  (in  which  I  include  the 
andextent.  -*■  Plaifantin,  or  duchy  of  Piacenza,  the  States 
of  Baffetto  and  Landi,  being  all  fubjetft  to  the  fame 
Prince)  is  bounded  by  the  Cremonefe  and  Lodefan 
on  the  north ;  by  the  duchy  of  Reggio  towards 
the  eaft  ;  by  the  territories  of  Genoa  and  Modena 
.  on  the  fouth ;  and  by  the  Pavefan  and  Bobbion 
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on  the  weft:  extending  fixty  miles  in  length,  and  CHAP, 
thirty  in  breadth.  The  chief  towns  are,  i.  Par-  x- 
ma.  2.  Caftel  Guelpho.  3.  Fornovo.  4.  Cor- 
neglio.  5.  Piacenza.  6.  Nibiano.  7.  Borgo  chief 
St  Domino.  8.  Florenzola.  9. 

10.  Bufleto.  11.  Borgo  de  Val  de  Taro. 

Bardi.  And,  13.  Compano. 

The  city  of  Parma,  the  capital,  is  pleafantly  Parma 
fituated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  which  di-  city 
vides  it  in  two  parts,  having  a  communication 
with  each  other  by  three  bridges;  the  form  of  it 
is  almoft  round,  and  the  walls  about  three  miles 
in  circumference :  it  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and 
other  fortifications,  and  efteemed  a  place  of  fome 
ftrength  :  the  ftreets  are  wide  and  ftrait,  and  the 
buildings  regular,  but  low,  having  no  piazza’s  be¬ 
fore  them,  as  at  Modena.  It  ftands  about  fixty 
miles  north-eaft  of  Genoa,  and  thirty  north-weft 
of  Modena.  The  publick  buildings  beft  worth 
the  viewing  are,  the  Cathedral,  a  magnificent  pile, 
furrounded  on  the  out-fide  by  feveral  ranges  of  ' 
pillars,  and  the  cupola  exquifitely  painted  by  the 
celebrated  Corregio.  The  church  of  St  John 
is  a  beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  and  adorned 
with  the  paintings  of  the  fame  Corregio  and 
Parmegiana.  In  the  church  of  the  Capu¬ 
chins  is  the  tomb  of  that  famous  General  Alex¬ 
ander  Farnese.  The  Duke’s  palace,  that 
part  of  it  which  is  lately  built,  is  an  elegant  ftruc- 
ture,  but  moft  admired  for  the  theatre  and  fine 
gallery.  The  theatre,  Mr  Addison  obferved, 
was  the  moft  fpacious  in  Europe,  and  fo  admira¬ 
bly  contrived,  that  from  the  depth  of  the  ftage 
the  loweft  found  may  be  heard  diftin&ly  to  the 
furtheft  part  of  the  audience  ;  and  let  the  voice 
be  raifed  never  fo  high,  there  is  nothing  like  an 
echo  to  caufe  the  lead  confufion.  There  are  no 
boxes  in  it,  only  benches  rifing  gradually  as  in  an 
amphitheatre,  and  the  pit  between  the  benches 
and  the  ftage  is  fometimes  filled  with  water  three 
foot  deep,  into  which  are  brought  little  gilded 
boats,  that  with  the  lights  and  glaffes  that  lur- 
round  it  from  a  very  agreeable  feene.  The  gal¬ 
lery  is  hung  with  a  numerous  collection  of  pictures, 
done  by  the  moft  celebrated  hands,  and  on  the 
fide  of  it  is  a  large  room  adorned  with  inlaid  ta¬ 
bles,  cabinets,  works  of  amber  and  cryftal,  and 
other  pieces  admired  for  their  value  and  contri¬ 
vance  ;  adjoining  to  this  is  another  large  room 
furnifiied  with  antient  inferiptions,  idols,  buffs, 
medals,  and  other  antiquities.  Amongft  the  me¬ 
dals  the  fcarceft  is  that  oIPescenius  Niger, 

(coined  at  Antioch,  where  that  Emperor  .trifled 
away  his  time,  till  he  loft  his  life  and  empire)  on 
the  reverfe  a  Dea  Salus.  There  are  alfo  two  of 
Otho,  two  of  Messalin  a  and  Popphsa,  two 
of  Pert  in  ax,  and  another  of  Gordianus 
Africanus.  The  gardens  of  the  palace  alfo 
are  admired  for  the  grotto’s,  fountains,  cafcades, 
fine  walks,  ftatues,  and  other  embelliftiments. 

The  Univerfity  here  was  founded  in  the  year  1 509, 
in  which  there  is  a  large  college  appropriated  to 
the  nobility,  where  all  manner  of  exercifes  are 
taught  as  well  as  the  fciences.  The  academy  of 
wits  here  ftile  themfelves  Innominati ,  or  Anony¬ 
mous. ,  and  fpend  their  time  as  the  members  of  o- 
ther  Italian  academies  ufually  do.  Parma  is  the 
See  of  a  Bifiiop,  fuffragan  of  Bologna,  and  a  place 
of  good  trade,  efpecially  in  cheefe,  which  they 
fend  to  every  country  in  Europe. 

Piacenza,  or  Plaifance,  is  fituated  about  thirty  Piacenza, 
miles  north-weft  of  Parma,  in  a  fruitful  plain, 
watered  with  rivulets,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
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Po,  being  rather  larger  than  Parma,  and  defended 
by  a  wall,  a  citadel,  and  other  fortifications.  The 
Duke  of  Parma  has  a  palace  here.  The  ftreets 
and  fquares  are  fpacious,  and  the  build iflgs  regular, 
but  they  feem  to  be  excelled  by  fo  many  other 
places  of  Italy,  that  travellers  have  not  thought 
them  worth  a  particular  defcription.  A  fountain 
erected  by  Augustus  C^sar,  and  an  equeftrian 
ftatue  of  Alexander  I,  Duke  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza,  however  are  mentioned  by  every  tra¬ 
veller  as  worth  the  viewing.  Piacenza  is  a  Bi- 
fliop’s  See,  fuffragan  of  Bologna,  and  has  an  Uni¬ 
versity  but  of  no  great  fame.  The  trade  of  this 
place  confifts  chiefly  in  their  cheefe,  as  at  Parma  : 
thefe  cities  being  furrounded  with  the  richeft  pa- 
fture-grounds  in  Italy. 

Buffeto  is  the  capital  of  a  country,  of  the  fame 
name,  about  fixteen  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Piacenza,  taken  notice  of  for  little  but  it’s  defira- 
ble  fituation. 

Borgo  di  Val  di  Taro  is  a  fmall  city,  on  the 
river  Taro,  capital  of  the  State  of  Landi,  pur- 
chafed  by  the  Duke  of  Parma  in  1682,  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Landi. 

Borgo  St  Domino,  the  antient  Julia  Fidentia , 
about  fixteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Piacenza,  fituate 
in  the  State  of  BulTeto,  is  the  See  of  a  Bilhop, 
fuffragan  of  Bologna,  but  does  not  require  a  par¬ 
ticular  defcription. 

The  duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  are  allowed 
to  be  bleffed  with  a  fine  air  and  fruitful  foil. 
They  abound  alfo  in  cattle  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
wool  of  their  fheep  is  not  inferior  to  any  in 
Italy.  Their  excellent  cheefe  has  been  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  already,  and  they  have  plenty  of  the  beft 
oil,  wine,  rice,  corn,  and  fruits  *,  truffles,  a  de¬ 
licious  root  without  Hems  or  plants,  alfo  are  found 
here,  and  they  have  fome  mines  of  copper  and 
filver.  The  Tufcans  inhabited  this  country  an- 
tiently;  and  the  Romans  fent  a  colony  hither  a- 
bove  an  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour.  Upon  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  that  invaded  Italy,  and  afterwards  became  a 
free  State.  It  was  fuccefiively  fubjedl  to  the 
weftern  Emperors,  the  Pope,  the  Venetians,  Mi- 
lanoife,  and  French.  Pope  Julius  II,  reduced 
it  again  under  the  power  of  the  See  of  Rome. 
Pope  Paul  III  created  his  natural  Ton,  Peter 
Lewis  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza, 
about  the  year  1545  •,  but  the  Emperor  difputed 
his  title,  till  his  Ton  Octavio  Farnese  mar¬ 
ried  Margaret  of  Auftria,  the  Emperor’s  na¬ 
tural  daughter,  which  confirmed  this  duchy  in  the 
Farnefian  family,  though  the  Emperor  ftill  looks 
upon  it  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire,  and  revertible  to 
him  on  failure  of  male  iffue.  The  Pope  on  the 
contrary  claims  it  as  a  fee  of  the  holy  See,  and 
a&ually  receives  ten  thoufand  crowns  per  annum 
of  this  Prince. 

And  here  it  is  neceffary  to  be  a  little  more  par¬ 
ticular  in  treating  of  the  family  of  Farnese  than 
of  any  Italian  Prince,  in  order  to  the  clearing  up 
a  considerable  piece  of  modern  hiftory.  It  feems 
Odouardo,  or  Edward  Farnese,  Duke  of 
Parma,  in  the  year  1690,  married  Dorothy- 
Soph  1  a  of  Newburgh,  fifter  to  the  Eledlor  Pala¬ 
tine,  and  the  Emprefs- mother,  and  to  the  Queen 
Dowager  of  Spain,  and  afterwards  died  in  the  year 
1693  >  having  had  iffue  by  his  Princefs  a  Ton 
named  Alexander,  who  died  foon  after  his 


birth,  and  a  daughter  named  Elizabeth  born 
in  the  year  1692,  and  married  to  Philip  V,  the 
prefent  King  of  Spain,  anno  1714.  Prince  Fran¬ 
cis  Farnese  fucceeded  his  brother  Odouar¬ 
do  or  Edward  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  and  in 
1695,  married  his  widow,  the  Princefs  Dorothy- 
Sophia,  mother  to  the  prefent  Queen  of  Spain, 
at  which  every  body  was  amazed  on  account  of 
the  proximity  of  blood.  Prince  Edward  his 
eldeft  brother  having  had  children  by  her  •,  but 
the  Pope  granted  a  difpenfation,  which  removed 
all  fcruples. 

In  the  year  1718,  the  Emperor,  the  Kings  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  States-Gene- 
ral,  entered  into  an  alliance,  which  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  parties,  obtained  the  name  of  the  qua¬ 
druple  alliance,  wherein  it  was  ftipulated,  that 
for  preventing  a  war  in  Italy,  in  cafe  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tufcany,  or  the  Duke  of  Parma  and 
Placentia,  or  their  fuccefiors,  fflould  die  without 
heirs  male,  the  Rates  and  duchies  poffeffed  by  the 
Gra-nd  Duke  of  Tufcany  and  Duke  of  Parma  being 
fiefs  of  the  Empire,  fflould  go  to  the  firfl-born  fon 
of  the  faid  Queen  of  Spain,  and  his  male  iffue  law¬ 
fully  begotten  ;  and  in  default  of  fuch  iffue,  to  the 
fecond,  and  other  younger  fons  of  the  faid  Queen 
in  like  manner :  provided  that  none  of  the  afore- 
faid  duchies  or  dominions  (hould  ever  be  poffeffed 
by  a  Prince  who  at  the  fame  time  held  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Spain  ;  nor  any  King  of  Spain  be  guar¬ 
dian  to  the  Prince  who  fflould  fucceed  to  the 
faid  duchies  and  dominions.  And  for  the  fecuring 
the  faid  fucceflion  to  the  fon  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  it  was  farther  agreed,  that  garrifons  of 
Swifs  troops  fliould  immediately  be  put  into  the 
towns  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  Leghorn  and  Porto 
Ferraro,  in  the  ifle  of  Elba,  to  be  paid  by  the  con¬ 
trafling  powers :  (but  this  laft  part  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  never  put  in  execution.) 

The  Duke  of  Tufcany  died  in  the  -year  1723, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  John  Gaston  de 
Medicis  the  prefent  Duke,  who  was  born  May 
24,  1671,  and  married  to  Anne-Mari  a-Fr  an- 
ces,  daughter  of  Julius-Fr ancis,  Duke  of 
Sax-Lawenburc,  and  Widow  of  Philip- 
William,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  by 
whom  he  has  no  children,  nor  is  ever  like  to  have 
any  ;  and  being  the  laft  heir  male  of  the  family  of 
Medicis,  is  to  be  fucceeded  in  that  duchy  by 
Don  Carlos,  eldeft  fon  of  the  prefent  Queen 
of  Spain,  according  to  the  abovefaid  treaty :  but 
more  of  this  in  the  defcription  of  Tufcany. 

By  another  treaty,  anno  1725,  between  the 
Emperor  and  King  of  Spain,  the  faid  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Tufcany  are  confirmed  to  the  eldeft 
fon  of  the  faid  Queen  of  Spain,  and  his  male  de- 
fcendants,  on  failure  of  heirs  male  of  the  faid  two 
houfes  of  Parma  and  Tufcany;  but  the  Duke  of 
Parma  dying  on  the  25th  of  February  1726-7, 
and  being  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Anthony 
Farn  ese,  who  the  fame  year  married  Amelia- 
Jose ph a,  the  third  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  if  there  be  any  male  iffue  of  this  mar¬ 
riage,  the  fettlement  upon  the  eldeft  fon  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain  cannot  take  effect  as  to  Parma. 

The  annual  revenue  of  this  duchy  is  computed 
at  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds  •,  but  this  Prince 
alfo  owes  his  fecurity  more  to  the  jealoufies  his 
neighbours  entertain  of  each  other,  than  to  the 
forces  he  can  raife. 


The  pre¬ 
fent  Queen 
of  Spain. 


Therever- 
fion  of  the 
duchies  of 
Parma  and 
Tufcany 
fettled  on 
her  fon  by 
the  qua¬ 
druple  al¬ 
liance. 


Anthony 
Farnefe 
the  prefent 
Duke. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Contains  a  defcription  of  the  duchy  of  Tufcany,  or 
Florence ,  and  the  republick  of  Luca. 

Situation  r  1 1  H  E  duchy  of  Tufcany,  or  Florence,  is 
and  ex-  X  bounded  by  the  territories  of  the  Pope  on 
tent-  the  north,  eaft,  and  fouth-eaft ;  by  the  Tufcan  fea 
on  the  fouth-weft ;  and  by  the  territories  of  Ge¬ 
noa  and  Modena  on  the  north- weft :  extending  an 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  about  as  many  in 
breadth,  being  pretty  near  fquare.  As  great  part 
of  this  country  is  taken  up  by  the  Apennine  moun¬ 
tains,  and  that  the  barreneft  part  of  them,  it  can¬ 
not  be  faid  in  general  to  be  either  fruitful  or  plea- 
fant ;  the  air  alfo  is  fo  exceeding  fharp  on  thefe 
Air  and  hills,  that  they  are  generally  defbitute  of  towns 
fojl-  and  inhabitants  ;  but  then  there  are  fome  vallies, 
and  thofe  large  ones,  that  are  the  very  reverfe, 
and  when  viewed  from  the  neighbouring  hills  ap¬ 
pear  a  perfect  paradife  ;  where  the  air  is  not  only 
more  agreeable,  but  ripens  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
fooner,  and  brings  them  to  a  much  greater  per¬ 
fection  than  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Apennine. 
There  is  a  plain  particularly,  which  runs  quite 
crofs  the  country  from  eaft  to  weft,  namely,  from 
Arezzo  to  Pifa  •,  extending  fourfeore  miles  in 
length,  and  watered  by  the  river  Arno  ;  which 
Produce,  abounds  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  oranges,  citrons,  figs, 
and  all  manner  of  delicious  fruits  ;  and  as  for  mul¬ 
berry  trees,  the  food  of  their  filk-  worms,  and 
chefnuts,  no  country  is  better  flocked  with  them. 
There  are  alfo  feveral  little  hills  between  the  val¬ 
lies  and  the  barren  Apennines,  where  they  en¬ 
joy  a  happy  medium,  being  neither  fubjedt  to  the 
cold  blafts  of  the  one,  or  the  fcorching  heats  of 
the  other,  and  that  are  well  covered  with  trees 
and  herbage,  which  make  them  very  delightful 
Rivers,  retirements  in  the  fummer.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Arno,  and  Ombro,  which  rifing  in  the  Apen¬ 
nine  mountains,  run  to  the  fouth-weft,  and  fall 
into  the  Tufcan  fea,  the  one  near  Pifa,  and  the 
other  over  againft  the  ifland  of  Elba.  This  coun- 
Divifion.  try  is  ufually  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  the 
Pifan,  the  Florentin,  or  Florenza,  and  the  Sien- 
nefe. 

The  Pifan.  The  Pifan  is  bounded  by  the  Florentin  and  the 
republick  of  Lucca  on  the  north  and  eaft  ;  by  the 
Siennefe  on  the  fouth-eaft;  and  the  Tufcan  fea 
on  the  fouth-weft.  The  chief  towns  whereof  are, 
i.  Pifa.  2.  Leghorn.  And,  3.  Volterra. 

Pifa  city.  The  city  of  Pifa  ftands  in  a  fruitful  plain  on 
the  river  Arno,  but  in  an  unhealthful  air  ;  thirty- 
fix  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Florence  ;  fifty  north- 
weft  of  Sienna,  and  about  fix  from  the  Tufcan 
fea.  It  is  the  largeft  town  in  Tufcany  next  to 
Florence  ;  and  defended  by  a  good  wall,  a  citadel, 
and  other  fortifications ;  being  divided  almoft 
into  two  equal  parts  by  the  river  Arno,  which  is 
of  a  good  breadth  here  :  there  are  three  handfome 
bridges,  by  which  they  have  an  eafy  communica¬ 
tion,  one  of  them  being  built  with  marble.  The 
fides  of  the  river,  lined  with  a  (loping  wall,  form  a 
mighty  commodious  quay,  where  fhips  of  burthen 
formerly  unladed  their  merchandize  ;  but  the 
mouth  of  the  river  being  now  choaked  up,  it  is 
only  navigable  for  fmaller  veffels.  The  ftreets 
are  broad  and  ftrait,  paved  with  large  (tones  ;  the 
lioufes  well  built,  the  fquares  fpacious,  and  the 
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publick  buildings  magnificent ;  of  which  the  domo  C  H  A  P- 
or  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  is  efteemed  _ 
the  chief,  very  advantageoufiy  fituated  in  the  mid-  -%—.j 
die  of  a  large  piazza,  and  built  out  of  a  great 
heap  of  wrought  marble,  fuch  as  pillars,  pedeftals, 
capitals,  cornifhes,  and  architraves,  part  of  the 
fpoils  which  the  Pifans  took  in  their  eaftern  expe¬ 
ditions,  when  the  republick  was  in  a  flourifhing 
condition.  The  roof  is  fupported  by  feventy-fix 
tall  marble  pillars  of  different  colours,  and  finely 
gilt.  The  choir  is  painted  by  the  greateft  mailers, 
and  the  floor  inlaid  with  marble.  The  brazen 
doors  are  exquifitely  wrought,  containing  the  an¬ 
nunciation,  incarnation,  nativity,  life,  and  paf- 
fion,  of  our  Saviour,  and  confequently  could  never 
have  belonged  to  Solomon’s  temple,  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  place.  In  the  fame  area 
with  the  domo,  ftands  the  baptiftery,  a  round  fa- 
brick  fupported  by  ftately  pillars ;  and  near  it  the 
burying-place,  called  the  Campo  Santo ,  the  earth 
which  covers  it,  having  been  brought  from  the 
Holy  Land  ;  and  this  is  furrounded  with  a  cloy- 
fter,  adorned  with  admirable  paintings.  Adjoining 
to  it  is  the  leaning  tower,  in  form  of  a  cylinder, 
built  with  marble,  and  beautified  with  pillars  on 
the  outfide  an  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet  in 
height,  which,  fome  travellers  relate,  "was  built 
on  purpofe  leaning,  to  fhew  the  (kill  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  ;  others,  that  it  only  deceives  the  fight,  and 
is  really  upright:  but  Mr  Misson  allures  us, 
the  foundation  is  funk,  which  occafions  it’s  bend¬ 
ing  forward,  as  he  difeovered  by  a  line  and  plum¬ 
met  let  down  from  the  top. 

The  palace  of  the  Knights  of  St  Stephen, 
an  order  inftituted  by  Cosmus  de  Medicis,  in 
memory  of  a  victory  obtained  over  the  Turks  that 
day,  with  the  church  adjoining  to  it,  adorned 
with  the  trophies  taken  from  the  infidels,  are 
worth  the  viewing.  And  here  is  a  famous  aque¬ 
duct  mentioned  by  travellers,  confifting  of  five 
thoufand  arches,  that  conveys  the  belt  water  in 
Italy  to  this  city,  which  is  drank  by  the  Great 
Duke  and  Court  of  Florence. 

Pifa  is  an  archbifhoprick  and  univerfity,  and 
was  once  the  metropolis  of  a  flourifhing  republick, 
maintaining  powerful  fleets  upon  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  difputing  the  fovereignty  of  thofe  feas 
with  the  Genoefe  and  Venetians.  They  n?ade  a 
conqueft  alfo  of  the  iflands  of  Sardinia  and  the  Ba- 
leares,  reduced  the  city  of  Carthage,  and  were 
of  great  fervice  to  the  Chriftian  Princes  in  their 
wars  againft  the  Infidels  in  the  Holy  Land  :  but 
being  fubdued  by  the  Florentines,  and  the  feat  of 
the  government  removed,  their  river  became  un- 
navigable  for  large  vefiels ;  their  trade  loft,  and 
carried  to  Leghorn  ;  the  town  is  almoft  deferted  ; 
the  buildings  decayed  ;  nor  does  it  feem  to  be  in 
the  power  of  the  Great  Duke  to  reftore  it  to  it’s 
former  happy  (late,  though  this  has  been  attempted 
by  fometimes  making  it  the  refidence  of  the  Court, 
and  granted  extraordinary  privileges  to  the  ci¬ 
tizens. 

Leghorn,  Livorno ,  is  fituated  in  a  low  ground  Leghorn, 
on  the  Tufcan  fea,  fixteen  miles  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  Pifa,  being  one  of  the  bed  harbours  in 
Italy,  and  furrounded  with  a  wall  and  other  for¬ 
tifications  for  it’s  defence.  The  town  is  not  large, 
but  the  buildings  are  regular,  and  painted  on  the 
outfide  ;  the  ftreets  broad  and  ftraight,  and  die 
great  fquare  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft  beautiful 
in  Tulcanv.  Leghorn  was  an  inconfiderable  vil-  . 
lage,  till  Duke  Ferdinand  I.  enlarged  and  beau¬ 
tified  it  ;  and  granted  fuch  privileges  to  the  place, 
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C  HA  P.  aS  invited  foreign  merchants  from  all  countries  hi- 

Tufca.  ther.  Mr  Addison  obferves  however,  that 

v  L  they  are  at  a  conftant  expence  in  cleanfing  the 
harbour*  and  keeping  it  from  being  choaked  up  *, 
which  is  done  by  the  help  of  engines,  that  are  al¬ 
ways  at  work,  and  employ  many  of  the  Great 
Duke’s  flaves,  and  with  the  foil  and  find  taken 
out  of  the  harbour,  they  fill  and  dry  up  the  marfhy 
ground  about  the  place,  whereby  it  is  become 
more  healthful  than  formerly.  It  is  not  to  be 
conceived  what  great  profits  the  Duke  reaps  from 
this  fingle  town,  notwithftanding  it  has  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  a  free  port  •,  and  may  very  well 
be  reckoned  fo,  if  compared  with  fome  others. 
’Tis  true,  foreigners  pay  little  or  no  duties  di- 
re&ly,  but  out  of  every  thing  they  purchafe,  there 
goes  a  large  gabel,  or  tax,  to  the  government. 
The  very  ice-merchant  here  pays  above  a  thou- 
fand  pounds  per  annum  to  the  government,  for  his 
privilege  of  felling  it  •,  and  the  tobacco-merchant 
ten  thoufand.  The  ground  alfo  is  fold  at  a  pro¬ 
digious  high  rate  by  the  Great  Duke,  on  which 
new  houfes  are  ereifted  every  day.  All  merchan¬ 
dize  which  is  fent  up  into  the  country,  of  which 
there  are  great  quantities,  are  clogged  with  impo- 
fuions,  as  foon  as  they  leave  Leghorn.  And  all 
the  wines,  oils,  and  filks,  which  come  from  the 
fruitful  vallies  above-mentioned,  muft  make  their 
way  through  a  variety  of  duties,  before  they  reach 
the  port  j  and  though  this  muft  enhanfe  the  price 
of  them  to  the  foreign  merchant,  yet  the  labour¬ 
ing  oar  lies  altogether  on  the  natives.  Here  is 
none  of  the  trouble  of  entring  their  goods,  either 
upon  importation,  or  exportation,  which  is  the 
plague  and  vexation  of  other  ports,  and  fometimes 
a  great  hinderance  to  the  voyage.  The  canal, 
which  runs  from  the  fea  to  the  Arno,  affords  a 
mighty  convenient  carriage,  for  all  goods  imported, 
or  exported  :  and  becaule  the  Great  Duke  reaps 
fuch  advantages  from  this  free  port,  feveral  Princes 
and  States  of  Italy,  have  been  upon  the  fame  pro¬ 
ject  ;  particularly  the  Pope,  who  was  about  to 
enlarge  the  harbour  of  Civita  Yecchia,  and  grant 
it  the  fame  privileges,  but  was  diverted  from  this 
project,  by  the  management  of  the  Great  Duke. 
The  Genoefe  are  attempting  the  fame  thing,  but 
their  road  is  too  dangerous,  to  invite  foreign  mer¬ 
chants  from  Leghorn  thither  ;  and  they  will  not 
make  any  of  their  other  ports  free,  for  fear  of 
drawing  the  trade  from  their  capital.  After  what 
has  been  obferved  already  of  Leghorn,  the  reader 
will  naturally  conclude  it  to  be  a  place  of  good 
trade,  and  very  populous  in  proportion  to  the  ex¬ 
tent,  as  it  really  is  ;  particularly  the  Jews,  who 
never  fail  to  frequent  fuch  towns,  are  computed 
to  amount  to  no  lefs  than  ten  thouland  ;  and,  as 
the  Englifh  factors  complain,  have  in  a  manner 
engrafted  the  trade  of  our  country.  Befides  the 
trade  we  have  diredtly  with  Leghorn  the  fhips  of 
England,  France,  and  Holland,  touch  here  fre¬ 
quently  in  their  voyage  to,  or  from  Turkey,  bar¬ 
tering  the  goods  of  one  country  for  another  ;  and 
in  this  port,  there  are  frequently  finall  barks  loaden 
with  wine  from  Languedoc,  Sardinia,  and  Cor- 
fica,  which  fell  their  liquor  on  board  by  retale, 
making  taverns  of  their  veffels,  becaufe  they  are  not 
allowed  to  land  it,  without  paying  cuftom. 

The  marble  ftatue  of  Ferdinand  I,  on  the 
quay,  with  four  brazen  figures  at  his  feet,  repre- 
lenting  fo  many  Turkifh  flaves,  who  endeavoured 
to  run  away  with  a  galley,  and  were  executed  in 
this  place,  are  reckoned  an  extraordinary  piece  of 
workmanfhip.  The  galley-flaves  here  are  ufed  with 
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much  more  humanity  than  in  other  places,  of  C  H  A  P. 
which  there  are  two  forts*,  the  one  called  For-  XI- 
zatti ,  who  are  either  Turks  or  Moors,  who  are 
taken  at  fea,  or  natives  condemned  to  the  gallies 
for  their  crimes :  the  other  are  called  Bona  Voglia , 
a  rafcally  fort  of  people,  who  make  themfelves 
flaves  for  money,  and  have  their  liberty,  when  the 
time  bargained  for  is  expired.  The  Turks  and 
Moors  are  allowed  to  go  abroad  with  a  fingle  iron 
on  their  leg,  and  fome  without  any,  becaufe  they 
are  eafily  known,  and  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  e- 
fcape  *,  but  thole  who  are  condemned  for  any  cri¬ 
minal  matter,  go  coupled  together  with  a  longchain, 
and  have  always  a  guard  following  them  ;  and  for 
the  greater  fecurity,  they  fometimes  chain  a  Turk 
and  a  Chriftian  together.  Great  part  of  thefe 
flaves,  when  the  gallies  are  laid  up,  follow  their 
refpedlive  trades  and  bufinefs,  and  thole  who  have 
none,  fell  wine  and  other  provifions  ;  infomuch, 
that  there  have  been  found  Turkifh  flaves  here 
worth  a  thoufand  crowns  a  man,  who  would  not 
have  their  liberty  if  it  was  offered  them  ;  for,  it 
feems,  they  have  little  mofques  allowed  them,  to 
worlhip  God  in  their  own  way,  and  if  they  have 
any  money  to  prefent  their  Captain,  he  will  ex- 
cufe  their  going  to  fea,  and  provide  others  in  their 
room. 

Volterra  is  an  antient  city,  built  upon  a  hill  Volterra 
near  the  river  Cecinna,  fituate  in  a  fruitful  coun-  city, 
try,  in  which  are  feveral  fine  ftone-quarries,  and 
fprings  of  mineral  waters.  It  is  the  See  of  a  Bi- 
ftiop,  fuffragan  to  Rome,  but  travellers  have  not 
thought  it  worth  a  particular  defcription.  About  . 
fixteen  miles  to  the  weft  ward  of  this  city,  are  the 
Aqua  Volaterrana ,  now  called,  II  Bagno  al  Morboy 
which  are  fmall  lakes  of  a  prodigious  depth,  from 
which, ’tis  faid,the  water  perpetually  bubbles  up  like 
a  copper  of  boiling  liquor,  and  fends  forth  fuch  ful- 
phureous  fteams,  that  they  kill  the  birds  which 
fly  over  them,  and  are  fo  exceftive  hot,  that  they 
boil  a  piece  of  flefh  fooner  than  water  heated  by 
culinary  fires. 

The  Florentin,  or  duchy  of  Florence,  properly  TheFIo- 
fo  called,  is  bounded  by  the  Bolognois  and  Ro-  rentin. 
mania  towards  the  north  ;  the  duchy  of  Urbin  and 
Ancona  towards  the  eaft  j  by  the  Siennefe  on  the 
fouth ;  and  by  the  Pifan  and  the  republick  of  Luca 
towards  the  weft.  The  chief  towns  whereof  are,  chief 
i.  Florence.  2.  Fiefoli.  3.  Pratolino.  4.  San  towns. 
Martino.  5.  Scarperia.  6.  Fiorenzola.  7.  Pie- 
tra  Mala.  8.  Piftoia.  9.  Prato.  10.  Poggio 
Imperiale.  11.  Empoli.  12.  St  Miniato  al  To- 
defca.  13.  Barbarino.  14.  Colie.  15.  Pongi- 
bond.  16.  Monte  Pulciano.  17.  Marciano. 

18.  Cortona.  19.  Arezzo.  20.  Burgo  San  Se- 
pulchro.  21.  Val  Ombrofa.  And,  22.  Ancifa. 

The  city  of  Florence  lies  in  a  fruitful  valley  on  Florence 
the  river  Arno,  in  forty-three  degrees  forty  mi-  city, 
nutes  north  latitude,  thirty-fix  miles  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  Pifa,  and  about  as  many  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  Sienna,  and  an  hundred  and  twenty  north 
of  Rome  ;  in  a  moft  defirable  fituation,  encom- 
paffed  with  beautiful  hills  on  three  fides,  full  of 
villages,  country-feats,  gardens,  groves,  and  woods 
of  olives  rifing  gradually,  till  they  join  the  higheft 
mountains  of  the  Apennine.  And  towards  the 
weft,  lies  that  rich  valley  watered  by  the  river  Ar¬ 
no,  which  extends  as  far  as  Pifa,  abounding  in 
corn,  wine,  and  oil,  and  all  manner  of  delicious 
fruits.  The  town  is  of  a  round  form,  about  fix 
miles  in  circumference,  encompafled  with  walls 
and  other  fortifications,  and  defended  by  three 
citadels.  The  river  Arno  divides  it  in  two  parts, 

which 
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CHAP,  which  have  a  communication  by  four  bridges,  of 
XT.  which  two,  the  old  and  the  new,  are  admired  for 
cany^  their  ftrucfture.  The  ftreets  are  ftrait  and  well 
paved,  in  imitation  of  the  old  Roman  high-ways, 
with  great  flat  ftones,  larger  than  our  common 
pavement-ftones,  but  much  thicker,  which  are 
fo  hollowed  in  their  joinings,  that  the  horfes  find 
fattening  for  their  feet.  There  are  a  great  many 
ftatues  and  fountains  in  the  ftreets,  and  we  meet 
with  agreeable  objects,  which  way  foever  we  turn 
our  eyes.  Their  private  buildings  are  tall  and 
fair,  their  palaces  numerous  and  exquifitely  con¬ 
trived,  their  churches  but  little  inferior  to  thofe 
of  Rome,  and  there  are  no  lefs  than  fcventeen 
fpacious  fquares ;  infomuch  that  this  city  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  title  of  Florence  the  Fair ,  which  all 
travellers  agree  it  well  deferves.  In  two  things 
only  they  think  it  defedlive  •,  the  firft,  that  they 
have  no  glafs  in  their  windows,  but  their  finett 
palaces  are  often  difgraced  with  tattered  paper  ; 
and  in  the  fecond  place,  the  ftreets  and  courts 
in  their  palaces,  are  too  narrow  for  the  loftinefs 
of  their  buildings :  which  are  objections  made  to 
many  other  towns  of  Italy  •,  and  the  only  an- 
fwer  we  meet  with  is,  that  neither  glafs  nor 
wide  ftreets  are  convenient  in  fo  warm  a  cli¬ 
mate  :  as  it  is,  one  fide  of  the  ftreets  always  calls 
a  lhade  upon  the  other  •,  and  by  their  paper  win¬ 
dows,  they  avoid  the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun, 
whofe  rays  would  be  contracted  and  heightened 
by  the  crown  glafs  ufed  here,  as  by  a  burning- 
glafs. 

As  Tufcan  pillars  and  ruftick  work,  owe  their 
original  to  this  country,  fays  Mr  Ad  d  json,  the 
architect  always  takes  care  to  give  them  a  place 
in  the  great  edifices  that  are  raifed  in  Tufcany  ; 
though  the  Dorick,  the  Ionick,  and  Corinthian 
orders  are  not  excluded.  The  Duke’s  new  pa¬ 
lace,  called  the  palace  of  Pitti,  according  to  the 
fame  gentleman,  is  a  noble  pile,  built  after  this 
manner,  which  makes  it  look  extremely  folid  and 
majeftick.  [This  architecture  a  la  maniera  rujlica , 
as  the  Italians  call  it,  is  where  great  rough  ftones 
are  fet  jutting  out  beyond  the  plain  fuperficies ; 
which  has  been  imitated  by  feveral  Englifli  noble¬ 
men,  particularly  by  the  prefent  Duke  of  New- 
caftle,  in  the  pillars  before  his  houfe  in  Great  Lin- 
coIns-Inn-Fields.]  This  palace  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Roman  H,  with  double  rooms  on  all  fides.  From 
the  ftreet  there  is  an  eafy  afcent  to  it,  on  which 
front  is  a  range  of  two  and  twenty  large  windows 
in  each  ftory,  with  fine  ftone  pillars  on  the  fides 
of  them  *,  but  the  fmallnefs  of  the  court  in  the 
middle  of  the  palace,  is  by  fome  travellers  efteemed 
an  unpardonable  fault :  for  though  the  height  of 
the  building  to  the  cornice  of  the  third  order  is  an 
hundred  and  twenty-two  feet,  the  court  is  but  an 
hundred  and  fixty  feet  long,  and  an  hundred  and 
forty  broad  •,  infomuch  that  there  is  no  part  of  it 
where  we  can  Hand  to  view  the  building,  without 
lifting  up  one’s  head  in  a  very  troublefome  man¬ 
ner.  From  the  back  court  we  afcend  to  a  large 
plot  of  ground,  encompafled  with  a  femicircle  of 
itone-feats  fix  rows  deep,  in  form  of  an  amphi¬ 
theatre,  on  which  people  fit  to  fee  the  fports  that 
are  ftill  exhibited  to  them.  The  gardens  are  beau¬ 
tified  with  a  multitude  of  pleafant  walks,  foun¬ 
tains,  grotto’s,  and  ftatues  of  an  ineftimable  value. 
The  furniture  of  the  Grand  Duke’s  apartments  is 
rich  beyond  expreflion,  and  the  paintings  exqui- 
fite.  In  one  room  we  fee  defcribed  the  hiftory  of 
Seleucus,  giving  his  beloved  wife  Strato- 
nice  to  his  only  fon  Seleucus,  who  languiftied 
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for  her.  In  another,  a  collection  of  pictures,  all  c  H  A  p, 
originals,  done  by  the  beft  hands,  as  Titian’s,  Tu*r‘ 
Raphael’s,  Michael  Angelo’s, &c.  one  of  y—  j 
the  beft  of  which  is  Raphael’s,  drawn  by  his 
own  hand.  But  it  would  be-  endlefs  to  enume¬ 
rate  all  the  beauties  of  thefe  apartments  i  I  fliall 
only  obferve  further,  that  upon  fetting  open  the 
doors,  you  fee  through  fixteen  large  rooms  at 
once,  all  upon  a  floor.  Let  us  pafs  on  from  hence 
through  the  long  clofe  gallery,  which  runs  from 
the  new  palace  to  the  old,  over  the  river  and  over 
the  tops  of  the  houfes,  with  many  turnings  and 
windings  for  the  fpace  of  half  a  mile:  being  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  old  palace,  the  firft  thing  fliewn  to 
travellers  is  that  famous  gallery,  fo  replenifhed  The  Great 
with  ftatues  and  pictures  by  the  beft  hands,  that  Duke’s 
it  is  the  admiration  of  all  that  fee  it ;  on  the  S‘ll2ry* 
left  is  one  continued  window,  and  on  the  other  a  fee 
of  pictures  of  the  Medicean  family.  Under  the 
window,  and  alfo  under  the  pictures  on  each  fide, 
are  a  range  of  marble  ftatues  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
perors  and  other  antient  heroes :  above  the  win¬ 
dow  is  another  range  of  pictures  of  the  moft  fa¬ 
mous  men  for  learning  •,  and  on  the  right  fide 
over  the  pictures  already  mentioned,  are  thofe  of 
the  moft  celebrated  Generals  and  military  men. 

The  number  of  the  ftatues  are  near  an  hundred : 
among  the  butts  of  the  Emperors  and  Emprefles 
that  are  moft  fcarce,  and  fome  of  them  almoft. 
fingular  in  their  kind,  Mr  Addison  obferves, 
are  thofe  of  Caligula,  Otho,  Nerva, 
tElius  Verus,  Pertinax,  Geta,  Didius 
Ju l  1  anus,  Albinus,  and  Agrippa,  ex¬ 
tremely  well  wrought,  and,  what  is  very  uncom¬ 
mon,  in  alabafter.  He  places  Agrippa  among 
the  Emperors,  becaufe  he  is  generally  ranged  fo 
in  fets  of  medals  •,  as  he  does  fome  of  the  other 
fex  of  an  inferior  rank  among  the  Emprefles,  be¬ 
caufe  they  are  ufually  found  in  their  company, 
viz.  Domitia,  Agri ppin a  wife  of  Germa- 
nicus,AntoniaMatidia,Plotina,Mal- 
l  1  a  ,  and  Sc  an  till  a.  Among  the  butts  of 
fuch  Emperors  as  are  common,  the  following 
ought  to  be  taken  notice  of  for  the  excellence  of 
the  fculpture,  viz.  thofe  of  Augustus,  Ves¬ 
pasian,  Adrian,  Marcus  Aurelius, 

Lucius  Verus,  Septimius  Severus,  Ca¬ 
ra  call  a,  and  Geta.  In  the  fame  gallery 
there  is  a  beautiful  butt  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  catting  up  his  face  to  heaven  with  a  noble 
air  of  grief  or  difeontent,  whereby  my  author 
conceives  the  fculptor  intended  to  exprefs  the 
conqueror’s  concern  for  want  of  new  worlds.  There 
is  alfo  in  porphyry  the  head  of  a  Faun,  and  of 
the  god  Pan  and  among  the  entire  figures,  a 
veftal  virgin  with  the  fire  burning  before  her,  and 
her  hair  full  grown  and  gathered  under  her  veil  j 
which  my  author  thinks  may  determine  that  no¬ 
table  controverfy  among  antiquaries,  whether  the 
veftals  after  the  firft  tonfure  fuffered  their  hair  to 
grow  again.  There  is  in  the  fame  gallery  the 
Gladiator,  the  Narcissus,  the  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  and  Flora  ;  and  one  of  Morpheus, 
lying  with  his  head  upon  a  pillow  of  touch-ftone  ; 
which  god  is  ufually  reprefented  by  antient  fta- 
tuaries  under  the  figure  of  a  boy  afleep,  with  a 
bundle  of  poppies  in  his  hand.  The  fame  gentle¬ 
man  obferves,  that  he  fcarce  ever  faw  any  figure 
of  fleep,  which  was  not  of  black  marble,  having 
probably  fome  relation  to  night,  the  proper  feafon 
for  reft.  But  to  return  to  the  gallery  :  Thofe 
that  fhew  it,  defire  you  to  take  particular  notice 
of  a  brazen  one,  cloath^d  in  an  antique  drefs, 

13  A  fuppofed 
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CHAP,  fuppofed  to  be  Scipio’s;  of  Led  a  receiving 
Jupiter’s  embraces,  exprefiing  pleaiure  mixed 
with  (hame ;  the  antique  Bacchus,  with  a 
copy  of  it  by  Michael  Angelo;  the  Ju¬ 
lia,  daughter  of  Augustus;  the  Venus, 
the  Diana,  the  Apollo,  and  the  Peafant 
finking  a  boar.  Among  the  pi&ures  of  cele¬ 
brated  Generals  are  thofe  of  Hannibal,  the 
terror  of  Rome,  ofSciPio,  who  took  Carthage, 
of  Pyrrhus,  of  Alexander  Farnese, 
who  never  loft  a  battle,  &c.  And  among  the 
men  of  learning,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Ma- 
chiavel,  Guicciardin,  Paulo  Jovio, 
Boccacio,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael 
Urbin,  Galileo,  &c. 

After  the  traveller  has  Purveyed  the  gallery,  he 
is  led  into  feven  or  eight  chambers  of  curiofities 
which  ftand  on  the  fide  of  it.  In  the  firft  is  a 
cabinet  of  antiquities,  confiding  chiefly  of  idols, 
talifmans,  fepulchral  lamps,  hieroglyphicks,  me¬ 
dals,  ftones,  and  minerals.  The  fecond  has  no¬ 
thing  but  paintings.  The  third,  called  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  mathematicks,  has  a  globe  and  fphere 
each  of  them  feven  feet  in  diameter.  The  fourth 
is  hung  with  an  excellent  collection  of  pictures  ; 
and  in  it  is  an  ebony  cabinet,  containing  many 
curiofities  in  amber,  ivory,  and  precious  ftones ; 
a  great  rough  emerald,  rooted  in  it’s  rock ;  and 
the  ground-plot  of  Leghorn,  defcribed  on  a  table 
of  lapis  lazuli.  In  the  fifth  chamber  are  piftures 
of  feveral  Generals  and  other  men  of  figure  in  the 
laft  age,  particularly  Oliver  Cromwell  and 
General  Monk.  The  fixth  contains  the  pictures 
of  the  mod:  famous  painters,  drawn  by  themfelves. 
But  the  mod:  valuable  things  are  in  an  odtogonal 
room,  twenty  foot  in  diameter,  covered  with  an 
arched  dome,  lined  with  mother  of  pearl,  the 
floor  inlaid  with  marble  of  various  colours,  and 
the  Tides  hung  with  pidlures,  done  by  the  greateft 
mafters.  Here  is  kept  the  great  diamond,  weigh¬ 
ing  an  hundred  and  thirty-nine  carats  and  an  half, 
of  a  very  fine  form,  but  the  water  a  little  upon 
the  citron  colour.  Here  alfo  is  the  head  of  Ju¬ 
lius  Cassar,  of  one  entire  turquoife  ftone  of 
the  old  rock,  as  big  as  a  hen’s  egg ;  a  cabinet  full 
of  veffcls  of  agate,  lapis  lazuli,  cornelian,  and 
cryftal  of  the  rock  ;  a  large  table  of  inlaid  work, 
compofed  of  oriental  jafper,  chalcedony,  rubies, 
topazes,  and  other  precious  ftones  admirably 
wrought;  fix  Grecian  ftatues  of  extraordinary 
beauty  ;  the  two  wreftlers ;  the  Roman  flave, 
whetting  his  knife,  and  liftning  to  Catiline’s 
confpiracy ;  a  FaunUs  ;  a  fleeping  Cupid; 
and  laftly,  the  celebrated  Venus  of  Medicis, 
which,  as  Mr  Addison  obferves,  Teems  much 
lefs  than  the  life,  being  perfectly  naked,  and  in 
company  with  others  of  a  larger  make ;  but  is 
however  five  feet  high,  as  big  as  the  ordinary  fize 
of  a  woman,  as  is  evident  from  the  meafure  he 
took  of  her  wrift :  for  from  the  fize  of  any  one 
part,  fays  my  author,  it  is  eafy  to  gucfs  at  all  the 
reft,  in  a  figure  of  fuch  nice  proportions.  The 
foftnefs  of  the  flefh,  the  delicacy  of  the  fhape,  the 
air  and  pofture,  and  corredlncfs  of  delign  in  this 
ftatue,  is  inexpreflible :  thus  far  Mr  Addison. 
Another  traveller  inform  us,  that  this  is  the  moft 
charming  body,  and  the  fineft  piece  of  workman- 
Ihip  in  the  world  :  the  head  is  turned  a  little  to¬ 
wards  the  left  fhoulder,  and  fhe  holds  her  right 
hand  before  her  breaft  at  Tome  diftance,  the  other 
hand  fhe  holds  before  what  all  the  fex  conceal; 
and  bowing  down  a  little,  advances  her  right  knee, 
as  if  fhe  would  hide  herfelf  better  if  fhe  could  : 
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that  decent  bafhfulnefs,  which  is  fo  becoming  an  CHAP, 
ornament  in  the  fair,  as  imprinted  on  her  face,  Xl- 
accompanied  with  that  fweetnefs,  beauty,  deli-  uJany^ 
cacy,  and  bloom  of  youth,  which  are  beyond  de- 
fcription.  This  figure  of  Venus,  fays  Mr  Ad¬ 
dison,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  fpeech  fire  makes  in 
one  of  the  Greek  Epigrams,  which  he  thus  ren¬ 
ders  into  Englifh : 

Anchises,  Paris,  and  Adonis  too. 

Have  feen  me  naked  and  expos’d  to  view  : 

All  thefe  I  frankly  own  without  denying  ? 

But  where  has  this  Praxiteles  been  prying  ? 

I  proceed  now  to  the  defcription  of  the  facred  Theca- 
buildings  ;  of  which  the  domoor  cathedral,  called  tiie<*ral°^ 
Santa  Maria  Florida,  is  one  of  the  moft  magnifi-  orencc* 
cent  in  Europe,  being  covered  on  the  outfide,  as 
well  as  paved  with  marble  of  various  colours. 

The  architecture  is  a  la  ruftica ,  and  admirable  in 
it’s  kind :  the  pillars  which  fupport  the  church  are 
fo  (lender,  and  ftand  at  fuch  a  diftance,  that  one 
has  a  view  of  the  whole  church,  at  once,  which  is 
four  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  crofs, 
covered  with  a  cupola,  the  defign  of  Bru n e l- 
leschi,  being  the  firft  of  the  kind,  and  the 
pattern  of  St  Peter’s  in  Rome,  and  all  other 
cupola’s  of  a  later  date.  The  painting  of  it,  which 
reprefents  the  refurreClion,  is  much  admired  by 
fome  ;  but  criticks  find  fault  with  it,  becaufe  the 
rifing  bodies  are  cloathed,  and  of  different  ages. 

The  ftatues  of  God  the  father,  of  a  dead  Chrift, 
and  an  Angel  fupporting  him,  on  the  fame  altar, 
done  by  Bandinello,  are  admirable  pieces,  as 
are  the  Adam  and  Eve  behind  the  altar.  The 
choir  is  round,  and  perpendicularly  under  the  cu¬ 
pola,  being  of  the  fame  dimenfions.  The  fteeple. 

Or  fquare  tower  where  the  bells  hang,  is  a  little  di¬ 
ftance  from  the  church  :  it  is  an  hundred  and 
eighty  foot  high,  and  overlaid  with  fquare  pieces 
of  white,  red,  and  black  marble,  and  adorned 
with  ftatues.  The  baptiftery  ftands  before  the 
dome,  and  is  of  an  oCtogonal  figure,  covered  with 
marble,  as  the  church  is  ;  the  three  brazen  gates, 
containing  pieces  of  facred  hiftory  in  bas-relief, 
one  of  which  is  fo  exquifitely  wrought,  that  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo  ufed  to  fay  it  would  ferve  for 
one  of  the  gates  of  paradife*  The  body  of  the 
baptiftery  was  antiently  an  heathen  temple  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Mars. 

The  collegiate  church  of  St  Laurence,  the 
defign  of  Brunelleschi,  is  an  admirable  ftruc- 
ture,  adorned  with  excellent  ftatues,  paintings, 
and  other  rich  ornaments ;  but  our  countryman. 

Dr  Burnet,  it  feems,  was  much  fcandalized, 
that  fome  of  the  ftatues  appeared  with  nudities, 
which  he  had  never  obferved  in  any  other  church. 

The  chapel  of  St  Laurence  adjoining  to  it,  the  The  fine 
maufolseum  of  the  Medicean  family,  is  univer-’ chapel  of 
Tally  allowed  to  be  the  fineft  edifice  of  the  kind  St  Lau‘ 
in  the  world.  It  is  of  an  odtogonal  figure,  [Mis-  rencc> 
son  fays  a  hexagon]  vaulted  on  the  top  in  form 
of  a  cupola,  the  walls  incrufted  and  covered  with 
porphyry,  jafper,  agate,  touch-ftone,  lapis  lazuli, 
oriental  alabafter,  and  other  rich  materials,  thac 
can  be  equalled  by  nothing  but  the  workmanfhip, 
which  fets  it  beyond  all  parallel.  Round  the 
chapel  are  the  tombs  of  the  Great  Dukes,  com¬ 
pofed  of  porphyry,  oriental  granite,  and  the  moft 
precious  kinds  of  marble  ;  on  each  tomb  is  a  great 
pillar  of  jafper,  enriched  with  various  forts  of 
jewels,  and  on  each  pillar  a  ducal  crown,  which 
•  ■  "'1  :  '  .  is 
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CH  A  P.  is  ftill  a  great  deal  richer.  In  the  middle  of  each 
f  face  of  the  odtogon  rifes  a  double  pilafter  of  jafper, 
wjtk  a  double  chapiter  of  brafs  gilt,  the  bafe  being 
of  the  fama  metal.  On  the  pedeftal  of  each  pi¬ 
lafter,  are  feveral  emblematical  figures,  compofed 
of  precious  ftones,  joined  together  with  all  the  art 
imaginable :  over  the  tombs  are  the  ftatues  of  the 
Great  Dukes  at  full  length,  all  of  brafs  gilt,  and 
placed  in  niches  round  the  chapel.  In  a  word, 
lays  a  late  traveller,  on  which  fide  foever  we  caft 
our  eyes  we  were  amazed  ;  if  we  looked  down,  we 
faw  the  pavement  of  the  choiceft  marble  ;  if  we 
viewed  the  walls,  our  eyes  were  even  dazzled  with 
the  piercing  luftre  of  the  precious  ftones ;  if  we 
looked  up,  we  were  ravifhed  with  the  beauty  of 
the  roof,  vaulted  with  lapis  lazuli,  the  brighteft 
blue,  and  intermixed  with  ftars  and  veins  of  gold, 
which  reprefented  the  face  of  heaven  very  natural¬ 
ly.  This  work  has  been  already  above  an  hundred 
years  begun,  wherein  a  great  many  millions  fter- 
ling  have  been  expended,  and  ftill  it  remains  un- 
finilhed.  The  great  altar,  whofe  riches  and  work- 
manfhip  is  equal  to  fuch  a  chapel,  is  not  yet  fet 
up,  as  I  can  learn,  but  kept  ftill  in  the  Great 
Duke’s  jewel-office.  The  cryftal  pillars  of  this 
altar,  according  to  one  that  faw  it,  are  a  full  ell 
long,  and  finely  wrought,  having  chapiters  of 
pure  gold  ;  the  pictures  compofed  of  inlaid  pre¬ 
cious  ftones,  which  form  the  antependium  of  the 
altar  :  the  neat  contexture  of  others  of  different 
colours  and  luftre,  with  the  variety  of  rich  ca¬ 
meo’s,  which  are  fet  here  and  there,  render  the 
beauty  of  it  inexpreffible.  And  among  the  ftatues 
defigned  to  adorn  this  chapel,  fays  Dr  Burnet, 
there  is  one  of  the  virgin,  made  by  Mich  a  el 
Angelo,  which  reprelents  her  grief  at  the  paf- 
fion  of  her  bleffed  fon,  that  hath  the  molt  life  in 
it  of  all  the  ftatues  I  ever  law.  But  the  famous 
library,  which  belongs  to  the  convent  of  St  Lau¬ 
rence,  we  are  to  believe,  took  tip  more  of  our 
author’s  time,  than  all  the  other  curiofities  in  Flo¬ 
rence  *,  for  here  is  a  collection  of  many  manu- 
feripts,  molt  of  them  Greek,  which  were  ga¬ 
thered  together  by  Pope  Clement  VII,  and 
given  to  his  country  :  there  are  but  few  printed 
books  mixed  with  them,  and  thofe  fo  rare,  that 
they  are  almoft  as  valuable  as  the  manuferipts  •; 
and  here  alfo  he  faw  feme  of  Virgil’s  poems  in 
old  capitals.  Mr  Addison  viewed  the  fame, 
and  obferVes  that  they  want  the  II le  ego  qui  quon¬ 
dam,  &c.  and  the  two  and  twenty  lines  in  the 
fecond  fEneid,  beginning  at  Jamque  adeojiiper  unus 
eratn ,  which  he  always  thought  left  out  with  a 
great  deal  of  judgment  by  Tucca  and  Varius, 
as  it  contradicls  a  part  of  the  fixth  iEneid,  and  re- 
prefents  the  hero  in  a  paffion  not  becoming  his 
character. 

The  churches  of  the  Annunciata,  St  Mark’s, 
the  Holy-Crofs,  and  St  Maria  Novella,  arc  all 
buildings  of  exquifite  beauty  and  immenfe  riches  ; 
but  the  curiofities  of  Florence,  have  already  had 
their  lhare  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  forbids  my 
enlarging  further  upon  them  :  I  ftiall  only  obferve 
in  general,  that  the  town  is  fuppofed  to  contain 
eight  thoufand  houfes,  which  at  feven  to  a  houfe, 
makes  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  amount  to  fifty- 
fix  thoufand;  an  hundred  and  fifty  collegiate  and 
parochial  churches,  ninety  monafteries  and  nunne¬ 
ries,  two  and  twenty  hofpitals,  of  which  that  for 
orphans  maintains  nine  hundred  perfons;  eighteen 
halls  belonging  to  merchants  and  tradefmen,  and 
an  h  ndred  and  fixty  publick  ftatues,  befides 
what  ,are  found  in  palaces. 
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The  principal  trade  of  this  city,  befides  wine,  C  H  A  p. 
oil,  fruits,  and  other  produce  of  the  country,  con- 
fifts  in  wrought  filks,  gold  and  filver  fluffs,  and  ^  ujc~a_n}\ 
fome  fay  they  have  a  woollen  manufacture :  (but  Trade, 
this  laft  muft  be  inconfiderable.)  The  nobility 
and  gentry  do  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  apply 
themfelves  to  trade ;  and  the  Great  Duke  himfelf 
is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  mer¬ 
chants  in  Europe  :  Nay,  the  gentry  fell  their  own 
wines  by  retale  out  of  doors,  though  not  in  their 
houfes,  and  even  hang  out  a  broken  flalk  for  a 
fign  at  their  court-gates.  Their  cuftomers  come 
no  further  than  the  cellar- window  however, 
where  they  take  and  return  the  flafks  to  the  but¬ 
ler,  without  difturbing  the  houfe  ;  at  the  fame 
time  they  look  upon  it  as  a  great  difparagement, 
to  educate  their  children  in  the  profefiion  of  phy- 
fick  :  fo  various  are  the  notions  of  honour  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  phyfick  being  efteemed  with  us 
one  of  the  moft  creditable  profeffions,  and  on  the 
contrary,  a  retale  trade  of  liquors  the  moft  igno¬ 
minious. 

The  women,  we  are  told  by  moft  travellers,  are  Diver- 
in  no  part  of  Italy,  more  confined  than  they  are  at  fions, 
Florence  ;  and  yet  Lass  el  affures  us,  the  quality 
invite  one  another  to  play  at  cards  on  winters 
evenings  at  their  houfes,  whither  the  married  la¬ 
dies  come  richly  dreffed,  and  are  attended  by  an 
equal  number  of  cavaliers  -,  that  they  find  the 
rooms  all  open,  and  well  lighted  with  candles, 
where  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  fit  down  at  the 
fame  tables  promifeuoufty,  having  wine  and  o- 
fher  liquors  prepared  for  them,  and  ufually  in  a 
great  room  below  ;  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace 
is  a  long  table,  where  gamefters  refort,  who  play 
deep,  the  reft  coming  purely  for  diverfion.  In 
the  time  of  the  carnival,  mafquerading  and  all 
manner  of  liberties  are  taken,  fo  that  methinks 
the  reftraint  of  the  married  women  in  Italy,  is  not 
fo  terrible  as  it  is  ufually  reprefented  (as  to  vir¬ 
gins  indeed,  they  are  fent  to  nunneries  for  edu¬ 
cation,  at  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  feldom 
come  out  till  they  are  married).  There  are  alfo 
frequently  balls  at  court,  opera’s  and  plays,  where 
the  ladies  are  not  excluded  ;  but  what  many  of 
our  travellers  are  offended  at,  is,  that  the  women 
are  not  feen  commonly  in  the  ftreets,  or  ever 
ride  in  coaches  with  the  gentlemen :  and  ’tis  true, 
a  woman  would  not  be  looked  upon  much  better 
than  a  proftitute,  that  Ihould  fuffer  herfelf  to  be 
placed  among  fellows  in  a  coach,  tho’  with  us  it  is 
efteemed  no  refledtion  upon  their  modefty.  Ano¬ 
ther  diverfion  at  Florence,  as  I  have  hinted  alrea¬ 
dy,  is  the  combat  of  wild  beafts,  which  the  court 
exhibits  to  the  people,  as  thofe  of  lions,  leopards, 
tygers,  wild  boars,  bears,  and  wolves,  which  are 
let  out  of  their  dens  into  a  fpacious  court  fur- 
rounded  by  high  walls,  above  which  the  fpedlators 
fit  on  benches  gradually  rifing  as  in  a  theatre  ;  and 
when  the  fport  is  over,  they  drive  the  fierce  ani¬ 
mals  back  into  their  dens  by  a  terrible  wooden  ma¬ 
chine,  made  in  the  form  of  a  great  green  dragon, 
which  a  perfon  within  rolls  upon  wheels,  holding 
two  lighted  torches  through  the  eyes  to  terrify 
the  creatures,  who  feldom  dare  ftand  the  fhock  of 
this  monftrous  engine.  Another  of  their  fports 
is  horfe-racing,  without  riders  in  the  long  ftreet, 
which  from  hence  is  called  the  Curfo.  They  throw 
a  broad  piece  of  leather  over  each  horfe,  in  which 
they  faften  fbarp-pointed  irons  like  the  rowels  of  a 
fpur,  that  ftrike  againft  the  horfe’s  fides  as  he 
moves  ;  and  four  or  five  of  them  flatting  at  the 
fame  time,  they  run  with  all  the  fpeed  they  can 

make 
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make  to  the  end  of  the  courfe.  But  befides  thefe  commonwealth,  and  fubmitted  to  the  Great  Duke  CHAP, 
races,  on  the  24th  of  June  annually,  the  antient  upon  the  taking  of  Pifa.  T‘^ln 

,  Roman  races  are  imitated  in  the  piazza  di  Santo  7.  Poggio  Imperiale,  is  confiderable  for  another  t 
Maria  novella ,  with  magnificent  open  chariots  of  the  Great  Duke’s  palaces,  about  a  mile  from  Poggio 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  horfes  each,  at  which  the  Florence,  adorned  with  a  colle&ion  ofYome  of  the  Imperial*. 
Great  Duke  alfifts.  There  being  two  fine  marble  fineft  pi&ures  in  Italy.  The  gardens  alfo  are 
obelifks  ere&ed  in  the  fquare,  they  drive  four  very  artificially  difpofed,  and  furnifhed  with  exo¬ 
times  round  them  with  all  the  fpeed  imaginable,  tick  as  well  as  domeftick  plants.  Among  the  fta- 
and  fometimes  overturn  each  other;  and  he  that  tues,  that  of  Adonis,  done  by  Michael  An- 
performs  the  courfe  fooneft,  gains  the  vi&ory.  gelo,  is  molt  admired. 

The  reward  is  ufually  a  fine  piece  of  brocade.  In  8.  Empoli,  eighteen  miles  miles  fouth-weft  ofEmpoli. 
this  fquare  alfo  during  the  carnival  is  performed  Florence,  the  See  of  a  Bilhop. 

another  diverfion,  called  the  Calcio ,  which  our  9.  St  Miniato  al  Todefco  alfo  is  a  Bifhop’s  St  Minia- 
travellers  refemble  to  foot-ball,  only  it  is  per-  See,  but  confiderable  for  little  elfe.  to  alTo- 

formed  by  perfons  of  quality  :  the  two  parties  each  10.  Colie,  fituate  on  a  mountain,  twenty-five  £5^°' 
of  them  chufe  their  Prince,  who  keeps  his  court  miles  fouth  of  Florence,  is  only  mentioned  as  a 
like  a  real  fovereign,  and  is  always  one  of  the  Bifhop’s  See. 

firft  rank,  who  is  able  to  make  a  figure.  The  11.  Pongibond,  or  Poggio  Bonzi,  two  and  Pong'- 
two  parties  magnificently  dreffed,  but  with  marks  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Florence,  is  a  town  of  fome  bond> 
of  diftindtion,  with  each  of  them  their  Prince  at  trade. 

their  head,  are  ranged  in  order  of  battle  between  12.  Monte  Pulciano  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  luf-  Monte 

the  barriers,  when  the  ball  being  thrown  into  the  fragan  to  Rome,  and  lies  twenty  feven  miles  Pulcian0- 

middle,  they  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  re-  fouth-eaft  of  Sienna. 

ceive  it  at  the  firft  rebound,  and  after  a  great  13.  Cortona,  fifty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Florence,  Cortona, 
deal  of  ftruggling,  they  that  kick  it  beyound  the  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  mountain,  planted  with 
barrier  of  the  oppofite  party,  gain  the  prize.  vines  and  fruit-trees,  faid  to  be  more  antient  than 

In  the  fquare  called  Loggia  de  Pifani ,  on  the  Rome,  and  is  at  prefent  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  fuf- 
2 3d  of  June  annually  (where  is  eredted  the  ftatue  of  fragan  to  Florence. 

Judith  in  brals,  and  the  rape  of  the  Sabines  is  re-  14.  Arezzo,  is  fituated  on  a  hill,  about  forty  Arezzo, 

prefenred)  the  Grand  Duke  comes  in  his  robes  of  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Florence,  a  well-built 

ftate,  attended  by  all  his  court,  to  receive  the  town,  and  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  fuffragan  to  FJo- 
homage  of  his  officers  and  vaffals  under  his  jurif-  rence,  but  thinly  inhabited  at  prefent. 
didtion,  each  of  them  palling  before  his  throne  on  15.  Borgo  San  Sepulchro,  lies  near  the  Tiber,  Borg°  San 
horfeback  with  their  heads  uncovered,  and  bow-  forty-five  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Florence,  and  SePulchro* 
ifig  their  bodies,  make  fome  prefent,  as  a  tribute  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  but  no  otherwife  confi- 
or  mark  of  their  fubmiffion.  derable. 

2.  The  city  of  Fiefoli,  to  which  Florence  owes  The  Siennefe,  or  duchy  of  Sienna,  is  bounded  The  Sien- 
it’s  original,  is  fituated  on  a  hill,  three  miles  to  the  by  Florence  Proper  towards  the  north;  by  the  nefe> 
northward  of  it,  and  was  one  of  the  twelve  great  territories  of  the  Pope  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  ;  and 

cities  of  the  Hetrurians,  and  the  refidence  of  their  by  the  Tufcan  fea  on  the  fouth-weft,  being  about 
augurs ;  but  is  remarkable  for  little  at  prefent  fixty  miles  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth, 
but  the  cathedra],  being  ftill  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Sienna.  2.  Mafifa.  3. 
fuffragan  to  Florence.  Caftiglione.  4.  Buriano.  5.  Groffetto.  6.  Monte 

3.  Pratolino,  two  miles  north  of  Fiefoli,  con-  Alcino.  7.  Pienza.  8.  Sanquirico.  9.  Savona, 
fiderable  fora  palace  of  the  Great  Duke’s  fitu-  10.  Radicofani.  And,  11.  Chiufi. 

ated  here.  It  is  a  majeftick  fquare  ftrudlure,  en-  The  city  of  Sienna  ftands  in  a  healthful  air,  Sienna  ci- 
compafTed  with  mountains,  and  the  gardens  fuit-  thirty-fix  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Florence,  *?• 
able  to  the  magnificence  of  the  palace.  The  foun^  pleafantly  fituated  on  an  eminence  in  an  ex- 
tains,  cafcades,  and  grotto’s,  all  admirable  in  their  ceeding  fruitful  country,  being  about  four  miles 
kind  ;  and  what  are  moft  taken  notice  of  by  tra-  in  circumference,  and  of  a  triangular  figure,  en- 
vellers,  are  certain  ftatues  playing  upon  mufical  in-  compaffed  with  a  ruinous  wall,  and  commanded 
ftruments,  others  working  at  a  forge,  water-or-  by  a  citadel,  intended  more  to  awe  the  natives 
gans,  birds  chirping,  frogs  croaking,  ftatues  walk-  than  for  tt’s  defence  :  in  it  are  ftill  remaining  fe- 
ing,  and  all  put  in  motion  by  water.  As  for  the  veral  fquare  towers,  the  moft  of  them  are  fallen 
concealed  fpouts,  or  fountains  as  they  are  called,  to  decay,  which  were  built  heretofore,  as’tisfaid, 
with  which  they  take  the  liberty  of  half  drown-  to  commemorate  the  great  actions  of  particular 
ing  the  common  people  who  come  to  fee  the  citizens  when  it  was  a  republick.  The  ftreets 
gardens,  they  fcarce  deferve  the  mentioning :  we  are  neatly  paved  with  bricks,  the  great  fquare  in 
find  fome  of  our  quality  imitating  them  in  this  the  middle  of  the  city  is  furrounded  with  a  piazza, 
piece  of  ill-nature.  where  they  run  races  annually  on  the  2d  of  July. 

4.  Fiorenzola,  is  a  large  town,  fituate  in  a  Fourteen  horfes  are  brought  from  as  many  pa- 
valley,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  northward  of  rifhes  by  riders  richly  dreffed  in  different  colours, 

Florence,  confiderable  on  account  of  it’s  trade.  with  the  arms  of  the  parifh  each  of  them  be- 

5.  Pietra  Mala,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  long  to  on  their  refpedtive  habits:  the  horfes  fplen- 

Florence  ;  is  a  village  much  talked  of  by  travel-  didly  accoutred,  and  their  very  hoofs  gilt.  When 
lers,  on  account  of  a  light  which  is  feen  in  the  they  are  all  ready,  they  ftart  at  the  found  of 

fields  near  it,  like  a  globe  of  pure  fire,  almoft  feveral  inftruments,  and  having  run  four  times 

every  evening.  about  the  fquare,  the  horfe  that  comes  firft  in 

6.  Piftoia,  ftands  twenty  miles  north-weft  of  gains  the  prize,  which  confifts  of  a  rich  brocade, 

Florence,  and  as  many  fouth-eaft  of  Luca,  and  to  which  every  parifh  contributes :  they  run  alfo 

.is  a  Bilhop’s  See,  fuffragan  to  Florence,  a  very  with  machines  in  the  form  of  triumphal  chariots 
.poor  town  at  prefent,  though  fituate  in  the  richeft  drawn  each  by  a  pair  of  horfes,  and  driven  by 

part  of  Tufcan.y,  It  was  antiently  a  flourifhing  perfons  of  quality  with  incredible  fwiftnefs,  as  at 

*  Florence, 
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CHAP.  Florence,  where  the  honour  of  the  victory  is  paf-  the  other  advantages  of  the  place  above-mentioned,  CHAP. 

in  point  of  air  and  fituation,  make  it  frequently 
the  refidence  of  foreigners  who  intend  to  learn  ,__u_^Ln^ 
Italian.  The  magiftracy  of  this  city  confifts  of 
a  Governour  and  Senate  compofed  of  twelve  of 
the  principal  inhabitants ;  the  fovereignty  being 


fionately  contended  for  with  no  fmall  hazard  to 
the  drivers,  who  are  fometimes  overturned  by  their 
competitors,  and  come  olf  with  broken  limbs. 
The  town  is  thinly  peopled,  vineyards  and  gar¬ 
dens  lie  here  and  there  interfperled  within  the 


walls.  The  publick  buildings  are  magnificent,  lodged  in  the  Great  Duke,  under  whole  dominion 


and  the  private  houfes  have  many  of  them  an  air 
of  grandeur,  but  every  thing  feems  to  be  upon 
the  decline. 

The  domo,  or  cathedral,  however,  is  ftill  one 
of  the  proudeft  ftrudtures  in  Italy  of  the  Gothick 
architedure  :  the  walls  are  covered  within  and 
without  with  marble  of  different  colours  ;  the  roof 
is  azure  intermixed  with  ftars  of  gold  •,  the  heads 
of  an  hundred  and  feventy  Popes  in  alabafter  a- 
dorn  the  walls  ;  the  frontifpiece  is  finely  carved 
and  fet  thick  with  excellent  ftatues  3  the  floor  is 
inlaid  with  marble  of  various  colours,  forming 
lights  and  fliades,  and  compofing  all  together  a 


they  have  been  ever  fince  the  year  1555  ;  before 
which  time  they  w'ere  a  flourifhing  republick, 
and  often  difputed  with  the  Florentines  for  Em¬ 
pire. 

2.  Mafia,  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  near  the  Mafia, 
coaft  of  Tufcany,  about  thirty-five  miles  to  the 
weftward  of  Sienna,  to  whom  it’s  Bifliop  is  fuf- 
fragan. 

3.  Groffetto,  a  fmall  town,  about  forty  miles  Groflctto. 
fouth-wefl:  of  Sienna,  near  a  bay  of  the  Tufcan 
Sea,  defended  by  a  caftle,  whofe  Bifhop  alfo  is 
fuffragan  to  Sienna. 

4.  Monte  Alcino,  famous  for  it’s  wine,  lies  Monte  AI- 
kind  of  Mofaick  work,  reprefenting  the  hiftory  twenty  miles  fouth-wefl:  of  Sienna,  and  is  the  See  clno- 

of  Abraham  facrificing  his  fon,  the  paffage  of  of  a  Bifliop. 

the  Ifraeiites  through  the  Red-Sea,  Moses  ftri-  5.  Pienza,  twenty-five  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Sien-  Picnza. 
king  the  rock,  and  many  other  parts  of  facred  na,  which  has  the  honour  of  being  a  biflioprick. 

6.  Savona,  a  Bifliop’s  See,  fifty  miles  fouth  of  Savona. 
Sienna. 

7.  Chifiu,  a  Bifliop’s  See,  thirty-fix  miles  fouth  Chiufi. 
of  Sienna ;  but  travellers  have  not  thought  any 
of  them  deferve  a  particular  defeription. 

8.  Radicofani,  a  little  town,  defended  by  a  Radicofa- 
cafile  upon  a  hill,  formerly  looked  upon  as  im-  ni. 
pregnable,  lies  upon  the  Pope’s  frontiers,  about 
forty  miles  from  Sienna  in  the  road  to  Rome. 

9.  Caftiglione,  a  fmall  town,  fituate  on  the  Caftig. 
frontiers  of  the  Pope’s  territories,  on  a  lake  to  Pone, 
which  it  communicates  it’s  name,  forty-five  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Sienna. 

This  country  which  now  goes  under  the  name  Abftrad: 
ly,  to  be  the  arms  of  the  city  ;  probably  firft  fet  of  Tufcany,  was  antiently  called  by  the  feveral  ot  thehif- 
up  by  the  Romans,  who  eredted  finch  pillars  in  names  of  Ombria,  Tyrrhenia,  and  Hetruria,  and  t0I7* 
many  of  their  colonies,  perhaps  in  memory  of  divided  into  twelve  fmall  principalities, each  of  them 
the  wolf,  which,  according  to  tradition,  fuclded  governed  by  their  refpective  fovereigns,  till  it  fell 
Romulus  and  Remus,  the  founders  of  their  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  with  the  reft  of 
city  •,  which  is  not  however  more  incredible  than  Italy,  and  afterwards  followed  the  fortune  of  that 
fiome  later  traditions  concerning  St  Catherine,  Empire,  being  over- run  and  pillaged  by  the  Goths 
the  Saint  of  the  town  :  they  ftill  fhew  feveral  pla-  and  other  northern  people  :  Florence,  the  capital 
ces  here  made  famous  by  her  devotions  ;  as  the  city,  particularly  was  deftroyed  by  thofe  barbari¬ 
ans,  and  rebuilt  by  Charles  the  Great  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after.  It  remained 
under  the  power  of  the  Emperors  of  the  well 
for  fome  time  ;  but  during  the  ftruggles  for  domi¬ 
nion  between  them  and  the  Pope  oi  Rome,  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy,  fuch  as  Florence,  Pifa,  and 
Sienna,  withdrew  themfelves  from  the  fubjedlion 


hiftory.  This  beautiful  pavement  is  covered  with 
a  boarded  floor,  part  of  which  is  removed  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  curiofity  of  ftrangers  when  they  come 
to  view  it.  The  principal  ftatues  are  thofe  of 
Pope  Alexander  III,  Pius  II,  and  Alexan¬ 
der  VII,  who  were  natives  of  this  city.  The 
painting  of  the  library  belonging  to  this  church, 
reprefenting  the  great  actions  ol  Pi  us  II,  is  much 
admired  by  the  moft  judicious  travellers,  which 
remains  as  frefh  and  lively  as  at  firft,  though 
done  near  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  other 
curiofities  ufually  fhewn  to  foreigners,  are,  the 
great  hofpital,  the  houfe  of  Pius  II,  the  pillar 
with  a  brazen  wolf  upon  it,  fuppofed,  erroneouf- 


room  where  Ihe  received  the  five  wounds,  now 
converted  into  a  chapel ;  the  apartment  where  fhe 
lived  in  the  church  of  the  Dominicans;  here 
they  have  preferved  her  head  and  one  of  her  fin¬ 
gers,  but  her  body,  it  feems,  is  removed  to  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans  at  Rome.  They  re¬ 
late,  that  fhe  was  not  only  vifited  by  our  Saviour 


in  perfon  at  Sienna,  but  formally  married  to  him ;  of  both,  and  eredled  fuch  governments  in  their 
and  that  the  bleffed  Virgin,  St  Peter,  St  John  refipedlive  territories  as  they  faw  fit,  feldom  remain- 


and  St  Dominick,  were  at  the  wedding:  but 
the  great  ufe  her  friends  make  of  her,  is,  a  reve¬ 
lation  which  they  pretend  fhe  received,  that  the 
Virgin  was  conceived  in  fin  as  well  as  other  mor¬ 
tals  ;  which  was  introduced  in  oppofition  to  a  con¬ 
trary  revelation  of  St  Br  i  d  g  e  t’s,  confirming  the 
immaculate  conception.  Thus  do  thefe  bigotted 


ing  long  under  any  one  form,  but  altering  their 
feveral  conftitutions  as  the  people  or  the  nobility 
prevailed,  till  fome  of  the  moft  popular  noble¬ 
men  in  Florence  affumed  the  government  ot  that 
city,  and  reduced  it  to  the  form  of  a  monarchy. 
Thefe  were  frequently  depofed  by  other  afpiring 
^  citizens,  but  at  length  the  houfe  of  Medicis  had 

people  make  fport  for  thofe  who  are  atheiftically  the  good  fortune  to  fix  the  government  in  their 
inclined,  and  by  their  counterfeit  vifions  and  re-  family,  and  now  remain  Sovereigns  ot  the  greateft 
velations,  render  thofe  that  are  real,  fufpefted.  part  of  Tufcany,  having  reduced  the  republicks 
Sienna  is  an  Archbifhop’s  See  and  Univerfity,  of  Pifa  and  Sienna  under  their  dominion.  It  was 
where  young  gentlemen  are  inftrufted  in  alt  manly  John  de  Medicis,  who  by  flattering  the  po- 
exercifes,  as  well  as  the  fciences.  Here  alfo  is  pulace,  and  pretending  to  defend  them  againft 
an  academy  of  Wits,  as  in  other  Italian  cities,  the  oppreflions  of  the  nobility,  about  the  year 
The  purity  of  their  language  is  much  commended,  1410,  firft  procured  the  fovereign  power  to  be 
being  equal  in  that  refpedl  to  Florence,  and  their  put  into  his  hands ;  but  his  defeendants  did  not 
pronunciation  as  good  as  at  Rome ;  which,  with  become  abfolute  as  they  are  at  prefent  till  many 
VOL.  II.  *  13  B  years 
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years  after ;  this  was  obtained  by  flow  degrees, 
and  by  the  molt  refined  policy.  Pope  Pius  V, 
firft  conferred  the  title  of  Great  Duke  on  Cosmo 
de  Medici s,  in  the  year  1570*  crowned  him 
with  his  own  hands  at  Rome  ;  and  the  Pontiffs 
have  ever  fince  looked  upon  thefe  Princes  as  their 
vaffals  •,  while  the  Emperor  on  the  other  hand 
claims  Tufcany  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire,  with  a 
power  of  difpofing  of  it  whenever  male  ififue  fhall 
be  wanting  of  the  Medicean  family ;  which  was 
the  occafion  of  the  treaties  above-mentioned  in 
the  defcription  of  Parma,  for  the  preventing  a 
war  in  Italy.  The  Pope  feemed  highly  to  refent 
this  proceeding  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  in  ta¬ 
king  upon  them  to  difpofe  of  the  territories  of 
Tufcany,  exclaiming  againft  it  at  the  courts  of 
Vienna,  Madrid,  &c.  But  they  ftill  feem  deter¬ 
mined  that  Don  Carlos,  fon  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  fhall  fucceed  if  he  dies  without  ififue.  The 
prefent  Grand  Duke  is  John  Gaston  de  Me¬ 
dic  is,  the  fon  of  Cosmo  111,  and  Margari¬ 
ta  Louisa,  daughter  of  Gaston  John  Bap¬ 
tist  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  fucceeded  his  father 
in  the  year  1723,  having  been  married  to  Anne 
Mary  Frances  of  Sax-Lawenburg,  widow  to 
Philip  William  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
by  whom  he  has  had  no  ififue,  and  probably  de- 
fpairs  of  having  any  now  :  however,  as  there  are 
fome  branches  of  the  family  of  Medicis  left  in 
Naples,  particularly  the  Princes  of  Ottajono 
and  Sarne,  whom  the  Great  Duke  has  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  of  the  fame  blood,  neither  the  Flo¬ 
rentines  or  the  Pope  will  contentedly  acquiefce 
in  the  determination  of  the  Empire  and  Spain  for 
the  fucceflion  of  Don  Carlos  ;  nor  will  France 
and  England,  who  were  parties  to  the  quadru¬ 
ple  alliance,  probably  infift  on  this  difpofition, 
fince  the  mifunderftanding  which  hath  happened 
between  the  allies  of  Hanover  and  Vienna,  un- 
lels  this  matter  be  farther  confirmed  at  the  con- 
grefs  of  Soiffons. 

The  Great  Duke,  as  hath  been  intimated  al¬ 
ready,  is  arbitrary  in  his  dominions,  nor  hath  he 
fo  much  as  a  privy  council,  in  whofe  name  pro¬ 
clamations  and  other  a£ls  of  (late  are  iflfued,  as 
is  pra&ifed  in  the  courts  of  other  monarchs,  but 
all  things  of  this  nature  are  executed  as  the  foie 
effedt  of  his  will  and  pleafure.  The  Florentines 
indeed  retain  the  fhadow  of  their  antient  govern¬ 
ment,  having  a  fenate  compofed  of  forty  of  the 
nobility  and  great  officers,  who  ferve  to  record 
the  decrees  of  the  Prince.  There  are  alfo  a  great 
variety  of  courts  of  Juftice,  a  council  called  the 
Rota ,  who  determine  appeals  from  them,  with 
many  other  councils  which  fuperintend  the  trea- 
fure,  forces,  publick  buildings,  &c.  Governors 
and  other  officers  are  appointed  by  the  Great  Duke 
throughout  his  territories,  and  preferred  and  dif- 
placed  as  he  fees  fit.  His  annual  revenues  are 
■  computed  to  amount  to  five  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  arifing  from  the  tenths  of  the  yearly  va¬ 
lue  of  every  houfe,  the  tenth  of  all  lands  and 
houfes  that  are  fold,  the  ground-rents  of  the  hou- 
fes  in  Leghorn  and  other  places,  where  he  fells  the 
land  to  the  builders  ;  eight  per  cent,  on  the  portions 
of  all  women  who  are  married  ;  two  per  cent,  on 
law-fuits  ;  five  fhillings  for  every  heifer  that  is 
fold  ;  an  excife  upon  bread,  tobacco,  eggs,  and  al- 
rnoft  all  manner  of  provifions  \  befides  which, 
thefe  Princes  have  a  prodigious  treafure  in  bank, 
with  part  of  which  they  traffick  as  merchants  : 
and  were  they  only  to  lay  up  the  furplus  of  their 
expences,  which  do  not  amount  to  half  their  in¬ 


come. 


it  is  not  to  be  conceived  what  immenfe  C  H  A  P. 
fums  they  mull  have  heaped  together  fince  this  fa-  —  ^ 
mily  have  had  the  government  in  their  hands,  L  \t 
there  being  no  Court  in  Europe  which  lives  fo 
frugally  as  this,  keeping  the  fervants  at  board- 
wages,  and  being  at  a  fet  rate  with  their  cooks, 
bakers,  &c.  They  are  only  extravagant  in  their 
buildings,  furniture,  gardens,  collections  of  anti¬ 
quities,  and  other  curiofities  of  art  and  nature, 
which  are  the  amufements  of  the  Italian  nobility 
in  general. 

As  to  their  forces,  this  Prince  has  only  fome 
gallies  at  fea,  and  two  or  three  troops  of  guards  ; 
but  ’tis  faid  he  has  fome  thoufands  of  Militia  en¬ 
rolled,  who  are  fuflfered  to  live  at  their  refpeCtive 
dwellings,  and  follow  their  trades  •,  I  do  not  find 
they  have  been  brought  into  actual  fervice  of  late 
years.  The  Italian  Princes  chufe  to  employ  Swifs 
and  other  mercenaries  in  their  fervice,  rather 
than  national  troops  ;  and  of  thefe  few  Princes 
are  able  to  maintain  more,  whofe  dominions  are 
of  fo  fmall  an  extent  as  the  Duke  of  Tufcany’s. 

But  the  genius  of  thefe  petty  Sovereigns  does 
nor  feem  to  lie  this  way  at  prefent ;  in  which 
they  differ  pretty  much  from  their  anceftors,  who 
carried  their  arms  into  every  part  of  the  habitable 
world :  as  they  do  from  the  Germans,  who  ftill 
impoverifti  themfelves  and  their  fubjefts  by  keep¬ 
ing  three  times  as  many  forces  on  foot  as  they 
can  maintain.  I  fhall  only  add,  that  befides  the 
territories  of  the  Duke  of  Tufcany  already  men¬ 
tioned,  he  is  poffeffed  of  part  of  the  ifland  of 
Elba,  the  marquifate  of  Scanzano,  the  Citta  del 
Sole  in  Romania,  and  fome  other  fmall  places, 
which  will  be  defcribed  in  treating  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  are  fituated.  I  proceed  now  to 
the  defcription  of  the  reft  of  Tufcany  which  be¬ 
longs  to  other  Princes  and  States,  namely,  1.  The 
territories  poffeffed  by  the  republick  of  Luca. 

2.  The  State  delli  Prefidii,  poffeffed  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  3.  The  Principality  of  Piombino.  4.  The 
domain  of  the  houfe  of  Cibo.  And  laftly,  the 
marquifate  De  Fos  di  Novo. 

The  territories  of  the  republick  of  Luca  are  The  terrl- 
bounded  by  Modena  on  the  north  ;  Piftoia  on  the  tories  of 
eaft,  the  Pifan  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  T ufcan  Luca* 

Sea  and  the  republick  of  Genoa  towards  the  weft ;  Situation 
being  about  five  and  twenty  miles  in  length  from  and  ex* 
eaft  to  weft,  and  twenty  in  breadth  from  north  tenc‘ 
to  fouth  ;  the  chief  towns  whereof  are,  1.  Luca.  Chief 
2.  Via  Reggio.  3.  Coreglia.  And,  4.  Cafti-  towns, 
glione. 

The  city  of  Luca  is  fituated  in  the  middle  Lucacity* 
of  a  fruitful  plain,  about  fifteen  miles  over,  near 
the  river  Secchia,  ten  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Pifa,  and  twelve  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
Tufcan  Sea,  being  of  an  oblong  form,  three  miles 
in  circumference,  and  encompaffed  with  a  wall, 
defended  by  eleven  baftions,  and  other  fortifica¬ 
tions.  The  walls  are  very  wide,  and  faced  with 
brick,  and  fo  well  planted  with  trees,  that  they 
cover  the  whole  town,  except  the  fteeple  of  the 
cathedral,  which  only  can  be  feen  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  place.  The  ftreets  are  moderately 
wide  and  ftraight,  the  fquares  large,  the  private 
houfes  equal  to  thofe  of  other  Italian  cities  ;  and 
among  their  publick  buildings  is  the  cathedral 
dedicated  to  St  Martin,  a  large  handfome  fa- 
brick,  mod  remarkable  for  a  crucifix  of  our  Blef- 
fed  Saviour,  according  to  tradition,  begun  by  Ni- 
codemus,  and  finiffied  by  a  divine  hand.  This 
crucifix  is  of  cedar,  and  as  others  are  ufually  na¬ 
ked,  this  is  richly  cloatned,  with  a  crown  upon 
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it’s  head,  adorned  with  precious  (tones.  In  the 
church  of  St  Freidan  is  a  tomb,  which  they 
called  St  Rich  a  r  d’s,  a  quondam  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  our  hidories  do  not  furnifh  us  with  an 
account  of  any  King  of  England  of  that  name 
who  died  in  Italy.  The  palace  of  the  republick 
might  make  a  noble  figure  in  another  country,  but 
there  are  fo  many  finer  in  Italy,  that  it  is  not 
thought  worth  a  particular  defcription.  This  re¬ 
publick  is  of  about  three  hundred  years  (landing. 

The  legiflative  authority  is  lodged  in  the  fenate 
compofed  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  no¬ 
blemen,  as  they  are  called,  or  thereabouts,  but 
thefe  are  generally  noblemen  without  titles,  or 
any  honours  to  didinguiffi  them  from  gentlemen, 
and  mod  of  thefe  apply  themfelves  to  trade  and 
merchandize  :  which  inclines  me  to  think  that 
we  have  many  citizens  of  London  who  much 
better  deferve  the  character  of  noblemen  than 
thofe  who  go  under  that  denomination  in  fome 
Italian  republicks.  This  fenate  is  divided  in  two 
equal  parts,  who  fit  alternately  every  fix  months. 

The  executive  power  is  lodged  in  the  Gonfalo¬ 
nier,  or  dandard-bearer,  the  chief  officer  of  the 
(late  and  a  council  confiding  of  nine  members, 
called  the  Signoria,  who  with  the  Gonfalonier  are 
changed  every  two  months,  and  incapable  of  fer- 
ving  in  the  fame  pods  for  fix  years  afterwards,  to 
prevent  their  having  any  ambitious  views.  The 
Signoria  while  they  are  in  office  live  in  the  pa¬ 
lace,  where  their  expences  are  borne  by  the  date, 
but  this  is  all  the  reward  they  receive  from  the 
date  for  their  trouble.  The  Gonfalonier  is  no 
more  in  effetd  than  Prefident  of  the  Council, 
unlefs  it  be  that  he  wears  a  robe  of  crimfon  vel¬ 
vet,  and  has  the  title  of  His  Excellence,  and  a 
guard  of  fixty  Switzers.  All  elections  of  officers 
are  made  by  balloting  in  the  fenate,  of  which 
the  Signoria  compofe  a  part.  They  have  a  Podeda, 
or  Judge  of  criminal  matters,  and  four  other 
judges  for  civil  caufes,  from  whence  the  parties 
may  appeal  to  the  Gonfalonier  and  Signoria,  who 
are  the  lad  refort. 

The  revenues  of  this  republick  are  computed 
at  about  thirty  thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  and 
*tis  faid,  they  can  raife  ten  or  twelve  thoufand 
men  upon  occafion  •,  but  their  greated  fecurity 
from  their  more  potent  neighbours  is  in  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  protection,  efpecially  now  he  is  mader  of 
the  bed  part  of  Italy.  They  keep  guard  con- 
(lantly  at  their  gates  as  in  time  of  war,  and  ad¬ 
mit  no  travellers  but  at  one  particular  port,  ta¬ 
king  their  arms  from  them  before  they  enter  the 
city,  not  fo  much  as  differing  any  man  to  wear  a 
fword  in  their  dreets.  This  city  is  the  See  of  a 
Biffiop,  fubjeCl  immediately  to  the  Pope,  who  of¬ 
ficiates  in  the  vedments  of  an  Archbifhop,  and 
the  canons  in  the  choir  are  habited  like  Cardi¬ 
nals.  Here  are  as  many  ecclefiadicks  in  propor¬ 
tion,  as  in  any  other  town  of  Italy,  unlefs  Jefuits; 
and  ’ds  faid,  they  will  not  admit  any  of  this  or¬ 
der  amongd  them. 

The  diligence  of  the  people  of  this  place  has 
given  it  the  name  of  Luca  the  induftrious :  their 
manufactures  confid  chiefly  in  filk,  and  gold  and 
filver  duffs.  The  olives  and  oil  produced  in  their 
territories  are  very  much  elleemed  :  they  have  alfo 
plenty  of  wine,  but  not  corn  fufficient  for  their 
fubfiflence ;  the  common  people  eat  chefnuts  fre¬ 
quently  indead  of  bread,  as  they  do  in  many 
other  parts  of  Italy.  Of  the  red  of  the  towns  of 
this  republick  I  meet  with  no  particular  defcrip¬ 
tion,  unlel3  it  be,  that  Viareggio  is  a  little  port 


which  preferves  their  communication  with  the  CHAP. 
Tufcan  fea,  and  lies  about  ten  or  twelve  miles 
to  the  wedward  of  the  city  of  Luca. 

The  date  delli  Prelidii,  fubjeft  to  the  Spaniard,  TheSpa- 
is  extended  about  thirty  miles  along  the  coad  of  nifli  towns 
Tufcany,  having  the  Siennefe  on  the  ead,  and  is 
about  fifteen  miles  broad.  The  chief  towns  Tufcany, 
whereof  are,  i.  Orbitello.  2.  Porto  Hercole.  3. 

Porto  SanCli  Stephani.  4.  Talamone  Vecchio. 

And,  5.  Talamene. 

Orbitello  is  fituated  on  the  Tufcan  fliore,  at  Orbitello, 
the  foot  of  mount  Argenatro,  thirty  miles  north- 
wed  of  Civita  Vecchia,  and  about  as  many  to 
the  eadward  of  the  ifland  of  Elba,  and  fifty  to  the 
fouthward  of  Sienna;  a  well-fortified  town,  and 
belonged  to  the  republick  of  Sienna,  till  that  date 
was  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Floren¬ 
tines  ;  for  about  the  fame  time  the  Spaniards 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  Orbitello,  Porto  Her¬ 
cole,  and  the  other  towns  in  this  didridl,  putting 
garrifons  into  all  of  them,  which  occafiond  the 
adjoining  country  to  be  called  II  Stato  delli  Pre- 
fidii,  or  the  country  of  garrifons. 

Porto  Hercole  is  a  large  town  and  harbour  on  Porto 
the  Tufcan  fea,  fix  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Hercole. 
Orbitello,  defended  by  a  drong  cadle.  The  o- 
ther  places  do  not  require  a  particular  defcrip¬ 
tion. 

The  principality  of  Piombino  lies  along  the  Piombino 
coad  of  the  Tuffian  Sea,  between  the  Siennefe  and 
the  Pifan,  being  about  twenty  miles  long,  and 
ten  broad:  the  chief  town  whereof  is  Piombino, 
about  thirty-five  miles  fouth-ead  of  Leghorn, 
a  drong  fortrefs  and  harbour,  fubjedl  to  the 
Spaniard. 

The  Domain  of  the  houfe  of  Cibo  lies  be-  The  Do- 
tween  the  territories  of  Genoa  on  the  wed  ;  and  of 
Val  de  Main  on  the  ead,  being  ten  miles  in  length,  1 
and  about  as  much  in  breadth  ;  formerly  governed 
by  it’s  own  Prince,  but  now  fubjeCl  to  Tufcany. 

The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Mafia.  And,  2.  Ca- 
rara. 

Mafia  is  fituated  on  the  little  river  Lavenza,  Mafia 
about  four  miles  from  the  Tufcan  Sea,  and  twenty  city. 
north- wed  of  Luca  *,  a  little  well-built  town, 
formerly  the  refidence  of  the  Prince. 

Carara  is  fituated  five  miles  north-wed  of  Carara, 
Mafia,  near  which  is  dug  that  fine  white  marble, 
edeemed  the  bed  in  Europe  ;  but  I  meet  with 
no  farther  defcription  of  the  town. 

The  marquifate  De  Fos  di  Novo  is  a  fmall  ter-  Fosdi 
ritory  north-wed  of  Mafia,  belonging  to  the  fa-  Novo 
mily  of  M  a  l  e  s p  1  n  a ,  the  only  confiderable  town 
being  of  the  fame  name,  and  fituate  about  eight 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Carara. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Treats  of  the  fituation  and  extent  of  the  territories 
of  the  republick  of  Venice  in  Italyy  of  the  air 
and  climate ,  feasy  rivers ,  foil  and  produce. 

THE  Venetian  dominions  in  Italy,  are  bounded  Situation 
by  the  country  of  the  Griffins,  Trent,  and  atl  "x 
Tyrol,  towards  the  north  ;  by  Carniola  and  the 
gulph  of  Venice  on  the  ead;  by  Mantua  and  Fer¬ 
rara  on  the  foilth  ;  and  the  duchy  of  Milan  on  the 
wed  ;  being  about  an  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
in  length  from  ead  to  wed,  and  an  hundred  in 
breadth  towards  the  ead  end,  but  fcarce  half  fo 

broad 


tent. 
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CHAP,  broad  on  the  weft  part  of  it,  and  of  a  very  irre- 
Venice  Sular  figure,  which  makes  it  neceffary  to  refer  my 
_n  '  i  reader  to  the  map  of  Italy  in  this  volume,  for  the 
form  of  it.  As  the  territories  of  Venice  in  Italy 
are  a  part  of  the  antient  Lombardy,  I  have  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  there  cannot  be  a  happier  climate 
The  air.  or  a  better  air,  if  we  except  the  coafts.  The 
Sea.  only  fea  which  belongs  to  it  is  the  Adriatick, 
now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gulph 
of  Venice,  that  city  lying  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
The  tide  flows  regularly  twice  in  four  and  twenty 
hours,  and  ebbs  as  often,  rifing  about  four  feet 
at  high  water,  and  is  governed  by  the  moon  as 
with  us  :  Nor  are  they  at  all  apprehenfive  of  the 
Tea’s  abandoning  their  fhores,  if  we  may  credit 
Mr  Addison,  who  enquired  particularly  after 
this  matter  at  Venice;  tho’  Dr  Burnet  and 
fome  other  travellers  infinuate,  that  Venice  is  in 
danger  of  being  joined  to  the  continent  in  another 
age.  Of  all  the  feas  about  Italy,  there  are  none 
Rivers.  that  abound  in  filh  like  this  gulph.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Po,  the  Piava,  the  Adige,  the  Sila, 
the  Livenza,  the  Tagliamento  and  the  Brenta, 
all  which  fall  into  the  Adriatick.  This  country 
Lakes.  is  alfo  well  watered  with  lakes,  of  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  are  the  lake  de  Garda,  being  about  thirty- 
five  miles  long,  and  twelve  broad  ;  and  the  Ifco, 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  three  in  brpadth. 

Soil  and  The  country  is  generally  level,  and  as  fruitful 
produce.  as  any  jn  itaiy5  abounding  in  excellent  arable  and 
pafture,  vineyards,  and  plantations  of  mulberries. 
The  road  between  Verona  and  Padua  is  extremely 
pleafant,  being  planted  thick  with  white  mulber¬ 
ry-trees  in  fquares,  which  do  not  only  furnifh 
food  for  great  quantities  of  filk-worms  with  their 
leaves,  and  feed  their  fwine  and  poultry  with  their 
fruit,  but  ferve  as  fo  many  flays  for  the  vines, 
which  hang  all  along  like  garlands  from  tree  to 
tree;  and  within  the  feveral  fquares  are  fields  of 
corn,  which  in  thefe  hot  countries  ripens  much 
better  in  the  (hade  of  the  mulberry-trees,  than  if 
it  were  expofed  to  the  fun  :  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  too  cold  for  their  oranges  and  citrons  in  the 
winter,  when  they  are  forced  to  cover  them  ; 
whereas  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Apennine  they 
Cattle.  have  no  occafion  to  ufe  fuch  precautions.  There 
is  alfo  plenty  of  cattle  of  all  kinds  in  the  Vene¬ 
tian  territories,  which  travellers  obferve  are  ei¬ 
ther  grey  or  white,  but  that  their  hogs  are  ufu- 
ally  black,  and  their  flelh  much  better  than  in 
France  or  England  ;  which  is  fuppofed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  their  food,  living  much  upon  truffles, 
(a  delicious  root)  the  hufks  of  the  preflfed  grapes, 
chefnuts,  mulberries,  &c.  The  fheep  of  the 
Wool.  Paduan  afford  a  good  fort  of  wool,  little  inferior 
to  that  of  England  *,  and  there  is  no  where  a  greater 
Filh  and  plenty  of  fifh  and  fowl,  and  all  manner  of  game, 
fowl.  than  in  the  territories  of  Venice ;  and  yet  travel¬ 
lers  complain  much  of  their  ill  diet,  which  I  pre¬ 
fume  proceeds  from  the  manner  of  ordering  and 
dreffing  it :  but  this  is  different  in  almoft  every 
country,  and  feldom  approved  by  ftrangers.  No 
wonder  alfo  if  at  inns  upon  the  road,  they  do  not 
ftudy  the  palate  of  their  guefts  any  more  than  in 
other  countries  •,  but  in  all  great  towns  people 
may  have  their  food  dreffed  after  their  own  way  : 
therefore  when  travellers  complain  fo  much  of  bad 
diet,  where  there  is  plenty  of  every  thing  that  a 
man  can  defire  to  eat  or  drink,  they  are  not  to  be 
much  regarded.  Hufoandmen  and  poor  people 
eat  a  coarfe  fort  of  bread  in  Italy,  as  they  do  in 
moft  countries  of  Europe -,  but  people  of  condition 
may  have  fine  flour,  and  cooks  to  order  it  as  they 
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fee  fit,  if  the  manner  of  making  bread  and  baking  CHAP, 
it  here  be  not  fuitable  to  their  palates,  as  Dr 
Burnet  feems  to  complain  very  fenfibly-,  tho5  , ^ cnice^ 
’tis  poffible  he  might  have  feen  as  bad  in  his  own 
country. 

C  PI  A  P.  XIII. 

Contains  a  defeription  of  the  provinces  and  chief 
towns  fubjedl  to  the  Venetians  in  Italy. 

THE  territories  of  the  Venetians  in  Italy  are  TheVene- 
are  ufually  divided  into  thirteen  provinces,  tian  Pr»- 
viz.  i.  The  Dogado,  or  duchy  of  Venice  Pro-  P"065  ln 
per.  2.  The  Padouano.  3.  The  Polefino  de  t‘"'“ 
Rovigo.  4.  The  Veronefe.  5.  The  Brefcian. 

6.  The  Bergamafco.  7.  The  Cremafco.  8.  The 
Vicentin.  9.  The  Trevifana.  10.  The  Feltrino. 

11.  The  Bellunefe.  12.  The  Cadorino.  And, 

13.  Part  of  Friuli. 

The  Dogado,  or  duchy  of  Venice,  properly  The 
fo  called,  contains  almoft  all  the  Venetian  fea-  duchy  of 
coaft  in  Italy,  with  the  iflands,  lakes,  and  marfhes,  ^enice 
of  Venice,  extending  in  length  from  the  mouth  r°^ 
of  the  Adige  in  the  louth,  to  the  province  of 
Friuli  in  the  north,  about  fourfeore  miles  in  length, 
but  is  not  in  any  place  above  eight  or  ten  miles  in 
breadth,  being  bounded  by  the  Adriatick  on  the 
eaft,  and  the  Padouan  and  Trevifm  on  the  weft: 
the  chief  places  whereof  are,  1.  The  city  of  Ve-  The  chief 
nice.  2.  Murano.  3.  Torcello.  4.  Caorle.  f0iVns  and 
5.  Grado.  6.  Malamocco.  7.  Chioggia.  8.  lllands- 

Brondolo.  9.  Loredo.  10.  Fufine.  11.  Mar- 

ghera.  And,  12.  Meftre. 

Venice,  the  capital  city  of  this  State,  is  fituated  Venice 

in  45  degrees  40  minutes  north  latitude,  in  the  city-  . 
Lagunes,  as  they  are  called,  five  -miles  from  the  Sltuatl0n- 
continent.  Thefe  Lagunes  are  fuppofed  to  have  The  La- 
been  originally  marfhy  grounds,  which  the  feaen-  gunes. 
croached  upon,  leaving  here  and  there  fome  little 
iflands,  or  fpots  of  ground  uncovered,  on  which 
the  fifhermen  of  Padua  built  their  huts,  and  firft 
inhabited  them  and  that  in  the  fifth  century, 
when  the  Goths  and  Vandals  over-run  Italy,  fe¬ 
veral  confiderable  families  of  Padua,  Aquileia,  and 
other  neighbouring  cities,  obferving  the  advan- 
tagious  fituation  of  thefe  iflands,  that  they  could 
neither  be  approched  by  fea  or  land  by  an  enemy, 
retired  hither  with  their  effects,  and  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  this  great  city.  But  my  defign  being 
to  deferibe  the  fituation,  and  not  to  enter  upon 
the  hiftory  of  Venice  in  this  place,  I  fhall  only 
obferve  further,  that  the  water  of  thefe  Lagunes  is 
fo  very  fhallow,  that  it  will  not  admit  of  veffels 
but  in  certain  channels,  which  are  marked  out 
with  ftakes,  and  which  the  government  are  at 
great  charges  in  keeping  clear  by  mills  and  other 
engines.  On  the  fide  towards  the  Adriatick  there 
is  a  long  bank  of  earth,  called  the  Lido,  extend¬ 
ing  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  length,  which  breaks 
the  fury  of  the  fea,  and  makes  thefe  waters  calmer 
in  blowing  weather  than  they  would  otherwife  be : 
nor  are  there  more  than  two  or  three  paffages  by 
which  the  city  can  be  approached  that  way  ;  and 
thefe  fo  difficult,  that  if  the  buoys  and  other  fea- 
marks  were  removed,  their  own  pilots  would  find 
a  difficulty  in  entring  them.  But  were  it  other- 
wife,  the  iflands  which  Command  thole  {freights 
might  eafily  be  put  into  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence, 
as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  greateft  naval  powers. 

And  in  fadl  it  appears,  that  no  enemy  has  ever 
been  able  to  bring  a  fleet  of  men  of  war  before  the 
city  fince  it  was  founded,  and  thofe  who  have 
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CHAP,  endeavoured  it,  have  perifhed  in  the  attempt.  They 
XIII.  have  this  farther  advantage  againfl  a  land-army, 

Y  e”ice' ,  that  their  waters  are  never  frozen  hard  enough  in 
winter  to  bear  a  confiderable  weight  •,  fo  that  if 
any  place  in  Europe  may  be  (tiled  impregnable,  it 
is  this :  and  if  we  (hould  fuppofe  an  enemy  (trong 
enough,  to  block  them  up  by  fea  and  land,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  flarve  them,  there  being 
fhoals  of  fifh  continually  palling  through  their 
very  ltreets.  Nor  is  Venice  more  admired  for  it’s 
itrength  than  beauty  :  To  fee  one  of  the  fined 
towns  in  the  univerfe  rifing  out  of  the  waters,  it’s 
magnificent  palaces  and  lofty  towers  appearing  in 
full  view,  on  which  fide  foever  you  approach  it  ; 
no  trees,  or  even  walls,  to  interrupt  the  figlit,  but 
the  houfes  on  the  outfide  of  the  town,  wafhed  with 
the  flood  at  lead  four  feet  deep,  affords  a  mod 
delightful  and  amazing  profpedt.  As  for  the  city’s 
danding  upon  feventy-two  iflands,  which  is  the 
received  opinion,  whether  there  were  at  fird  that 
number  of  fmall  iflands,  confederated  together  for 
their  common  defence,  which  might  give  occafion 
to  this  furmize,  or  whatever  other  foundation  it 
might  have,  it  is  evident,  that  at  prefent  there  are 
not  lefs  than  two  hundred  iflands  in  Venice,  if 
every  part  of  the  town  is  edeemed  fuch,  which  is 
divided  from  the  red  by  canals.  The  town  is  of 
an  irregular  figure,  rather  long  than  broad,  and  di¬ 
vided  in  two  parts  by  the  grand  canal,  which  runs 
the  whole  length  of  it,  in  the  form  of  an  S.  The 
circumference  is  by  fome  faid  to  be  five,  and  by 
others  about  eight  miles,  and  both  of  them  pofli- 
bly  in  the  right ;  for  it  may  be  eight  miles,  if  we 
take  in  all  the  windings  of  the  buildings,  though 
I  am  fatisfied  it  is  but  five,  if  we  leave  them  out. 
The  number  of  the  people  is  no  lefs  controverted, 
than  the  dimenfions  of  the  place  ;  fome  making 
them  130,000,  and  others  300,000;  the  fird 
feem  to  come  neared  the  truth. 

Canals  and  The  canals  are  fo  numerous,  that  one  may  go 
bridges,  to  almod  any  part  of  the  city  by  water,  as  well 
as  by  land  ;  and  there  are  no  lefs  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  bridges,  all  of  them  built  of  done, 
by  which  the  feveral  parts  of  the  town  have  an 
The  eafy  communication.  The  principal  bridge,  called 

Kiaito.  the  Rialto,  lies  over  the  middle  of  the  grand 

canal,  and  is  compofed  of  one  arch,  which  makes 
one  third  of  a  circle,  there  being  ninety  feet  from 
one  extremity  of  the  arch  to  the  other,  and  con- 
fequently  the  arch  is  near  twenty-four  feet  in 
height.  It  is  very  folidly  built  of  large  fquare 
dones,  being  a  coarfe  fort  of  white  marble,  and 
has  rails  on  each  fide  :  there  are  two  rows  of  (hops 
in  the  middle,  which  divide  it  into  three  flreets, 
the  broaded  in  the  middle,  and  the  other  two 
between  the  rails  and  the  back-fides  of  the  (hops. 
The  red  of  the  bridges  have  no  rails,  and  being 
built  with  a  white  done,  hard  and  flippery,  makes 
the  paffage  of  them  very  unfafe ;  at  lead,  fays 
Mr  Addison,  it  would  be  fo  to  a  people  lefs 
fober  than  the  Italians.  There  are  not  keys  on 
each  fide  of  every  canal  where  people  may  walk, 
but  frequently  the  canal  takes  up  all  the  fpace 
from  one  fide  of  the  fireet  to  the  other.  The 
Streets,  flreets  which  have  no  canals  in  them  are  very 
narrow  and  crooked,  which  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  for  a  dranger  to  find  his  way  to  any  part 
The  pi-  of  the  town  by  land.  The  piazza  of  St  Mark 
szza  ot  St  js  edeemed  the  glory  of  Venice,  as  well  for  it’s 
A  ‘  extent,  as  for  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings 
about  it.  The  fine  church  of  St  Mark  fronts 
one  part  of  it,  and  that  of  St  Gem  i  man  the  o- 
ther ;  and  the  procuraties,  where  the  lawyers 
VOL.  II. 
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refide,  being  uniform  flately  fabricks,  adorned  C  H  A  P. 
with  large  marble  portico’s  and  bais-reliefs,  run 
on  each  fide  of  it.  The  length  of  this  fquare  is  ■  j 
two  hundred  and  fourfeore  paces,  and  the  breadth 
an  hundred  and  ten.  And  on  the  right  hand, 
going  up  towards  St  Mark’s,  is  another  fquare, 
extending  as  far  as  the  fea,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
paces  long,  and  eighty  broad  ;  the  palace  of  the 
Doge  lies  on  one  fide  of  it,  and  the  procuraties 
are  continued  on  the  other.  This  is  called  the 
Broglio,  where  the  nobility  and  fenators  meet  The  Brog- 
and  walk  every  day,  before  they  aflemble  in  their  ho- 
refpedtive  councils.  They  fometimes  chufe  one 
fide  of  the  fquare,  and  fometimes  the  other,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  weather  ferves ;  but  which  part 
foever  they  take  up,  none  of  an  inferior  rank 
are  permitted  to  come  on  the  fame  fide.  Thefe 
piazza’s  alfo  ferve  as  an  Exchange,  where  the 
merchants  of  the  feveral  nations  here  tranfadl 
their  affairs.  The  houfes  which  make  the  bed  Building?; 
appearance  are  upon  the  grand  canal,  as  the  pa¬ 
laces  of  Morofini,  Loredano,  Grimani,  Cor- 
naro,  Vandramino,  &c.  Thefe  are  noble  lofty 
drudures,  the  fronts  of  marble,  or  other  hewn 
done,  and  adorned  with  pillars  of  the  feveral  or¬ 
ders  of  architecture.  But  notwithflanding  they 
have  fo  beautiful  an  outfide,  the  nice  Dr  Bur¬ 
net  did  not  at  all  approve  their  contrivance;  he 
fays,  they  have  nothing  convenient,  the  archi¬ 
tecture  is  almod  all  the  fame,  one  dair-cafe,  a 
hall  that  runs  along  the  body  of  the  houfe,  and 
chambers  on  both  hands ;  but  there  are  no  apart¬ 
ments,  no  clofets,  or  back  flairs ;  fo  that  in  houfes 
of  an  exceffive  codlinefs,  they  have  yet  no  fort  of 
convenience.  The  flooring,  according  to  Mr  Ad-  j 

dison,  is  a  kind  of  red  piaider,  made  of  brick 
ground  to  powder,  and  afterwards  worked  into 
mortar  ;  it  is  rubbed  with  oil,  and  makes  a  lmooth 
fhining  and  beautiful  furface.  The  furniture  is  Furniture, 
not  commonly  very  rich,  if  we  except  the  pic¬ 
tures,  which  are  here  in  greater  plenty  than  in 
any  other  place  of  Europe,  done  by  the  bed  ma¬ 
ilers,  fuch  as  Titian,  Paul  Ve ronese,  and 
Ti  ntoret,  the  lafl  of  whom  is  of  greater  e- 
deem  at  Venice,  than  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 

The  rooms  are  generally  hung  with  gilt  leather, 
which  they  cover  with  tapedry  on  extraordinary 
occafions,  or  with  other  hangings  of  greater  value. 

Their  bedffeads  are  of  iron,  to  prevent  the  vermin 
lodging  in  them,  and  the  bottoms  of  boards,  on 
which  they  lay  fo  many  mattreffes,  that  it  is  a 
large  ffep  up  to  them.  The  flreets  are  paved 
with  brick  or  free  done,  and  kept  very  neat, 
there  being  no  horfes  or  carriages,  or  fo  much  as 
a  chair  that  pafles  thro’  them  ;  they  have  almod 
every  where  the  convenience  of  the  water,  and  go 
by  gondola’s  or  boats  from  one  place  to  another.  Gondola’s 
In  the  middle  of  the  vefiel  the  paflengers  fit  co- 
vored,  as  in  a  coach,  with  glades  on  every  fide : 
the  gondolier  rows  danding,  with  his  face  the 
fame  way  he  goes.  All  the  gondola’s  are  painted 
black,  and  the  cabbin  in  the  middle  covered  with 
black  cloth  or  duff",  by  an  order  of  the  State  ; 
except  thofe  of  foreigners,  and  particularly  the 
gondola’s  of  Ambafifadors,  which  are  very  large, 
and  finely  painted,  carved,  and  gilded  ;  in  thefe 
they  make  their  publick  entries,  and  they  are 
edeemed  equal  to  fo  many  coaches  and  fix.  1  he 
common  gondola’s  may  be  hired  by  the  hour,  or 
from  place  to  place,  and  a  good  one  may  be  had 
for  five  or  fix  (hillings  a  day.  It  is  computed 
there  are  not  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  of 
them  plying  upon  the  canals  of  Venice  ;  befides 
13  C  which 
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which,  all  the  nobility  and  people  of  condition 
have  two  or  three  a-piece  of  their  own,  every 
one  of  them  large  enough  to  hold  five  or  fix 
perfons  at  lead.  This  city  is  faid  to  contain  fe- 
venty  parifhes,  thirty  monafteries,  and  about  as 
many  nunneries;  two  hundred  palaces  fit  for  the 
entertainment  of  Princes,  a  great  many  ftatues  of 
brafs  and  marble,  and  feveral  publick  fountains  ; 
but  their  water  is  generally  bad,  they  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  what  they  drink,  from  the  continent, 
or  from  their  cifterns  of  rain-water. 

The  publick  buildings  moft  admired  are,  firff, 
the  church  of  St  Ma  r  k,  which  is  properly  the 
Doge’s  chapel:  it  is  built  after  the  Greek  fafhion, 
almoft  fquare,  and  covered  by  feveral  domes  or 
cupola’s,  of  which  the  larged  is  in  the  middle, 
the  whole  fupported  by  thirty-fix  marble  pillars, 
three  foot  diameter  each.  The  outfide  and  infide 
alio  are  of  excellent  marble,  and  the  frontifpiece 
adorned  w'ith  pillars  of  porphyry  and  jafper.  There 
are  four  brazen  horfes  over  the  gate  of  exquifite 
workmanfhip,  faid  to  have  belonged  antiently  to 
the  chariot  of  the  fun,  and  an  ornament  to  a  tri¬ 
umphal  arch,  which  the  Senate  of  Rome  ereded 
for  Nf.'po,  after  his  victory  over  the  Parthians. 
This  church  is  not  lofty,  and  fomething  too  dark; 
but  the  vad  quantity  of  mofaick  work,  with 
which  both  the  roof  and  pavement  are  adorned, 
render  it  one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in  Italy. 
This  mofaick  work  confids  of  pictures  formed 
with  little  inlaid  pieces  of  wood,  done,  ivory,  e- 
namel,  or  any  other  matter,  in  which  they  will 
imitate  nature  to  a  miracle.  They  fhew  here  a 
red  done,  on  which  the  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  laid  his  head,  when  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  III,  trod  on  his  neck,  with  this  infeription, 
viz.  Super  Afpidem  &  Bafilifcum  ambulabis.  A  late 
writer  obferves,  that  the  mofaick  work  on  the  walls 
has  laded  more  than  fix  hundred  years,  without  the 
lead  diminution  of  it’s  beauty:  and  in  the  pave¬ 
ment  feveral  large  pieces  remain  entire,  which  are 
compofed  of  little  pieces  ofjafper,  porphyry,  fer- 
pentine,  and  marble  of  feveral  colours. 

From  this  church  drangers  are  led  into  the 
treafury  belonging  to  it,  which  is  never  opened 
but  in  the  prefence  of  one  of  the  procurators  of 
St  Mark,  who  are  the  guardians  of  it.  They 
are  fird  fiiewn  abundance  of  precious  relicks  ;  fuch 
as  pieces  of  the  crofs,  the  hair  and  milk  of  the 
virgin,  &c.  And  in  another  room  abundance  of 
real  treafure,  great  part  of  which  was  brought 
from  Conftantinople,  when  the  Venetians  were 
maders  of  that  city:  as  the  crowns  of  Candia  and 
Cyprus,  fet  thick  with  precious  dones ;  armour 
of  beaten  gold,  enriched  with  jewels  of  a  prodi¬ 
gious  value  ;  veficls  of  agate,  crydal,  and  entire 
emeralds  ;  four  carbuncles,  the  lead  weighing  fix 
ounces,  and  a  fapphire  of  ten  ounces;  a  pi&ure  of 
St  Jerome  in  fine  mofaick;  a  mitre  with  a 
great  carbuncle  on  the  top  of  it,  which  belonged 
to  Constantine,  and  innumerable  other  va¬ 
luable  curiofities;  infomuch  that  Dr  Burnet 
fays,  he  never  few  fo  great  a  treafure  amaffed  to¬ 
gether  in  any  other  place. 

After  this,  foreigners  are  fhewn  the  duke’s  pa¬ 
lace,  which  has  a  very  magnificent  front,  beauti¬ 
fied  with  a  multitude  of  marble  pillars  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  orders  ;  and  if  the  other  three  fides  were  an- 
fwerable  to  it,  ’tis  faid,  there  would  not  be  a 
finer  fabrick  in  Europe  ;  but  thefe  have  a  mean 
appearance.  In  the  chamber  of  the  college  there 
is  admirably  painted  on  the  roof,  Jupiter  dart¬ 
ing  thunderbolts,  by  Paul  Veronese.  In  an¬ 


other  room,  a  defeription  of  all  the  cities  the  Ve¬ 
netians  pofiefs  on  Terra  firma,  and  eleven  fine 
datues  of  Emperors.  In  the  great  council  cham¬ 
ber,  which  is  an  hundred  and  fifty  foot  long,  and 
feventy-three  broad,  Paul  V eronese  and  Tin- 
tor  et  have  exercifed  their  utmod  fkill.  The 
principal  pieces  are,  the  battles  of  the  Venetians  ; 
the  fiege  of  Condantinople  ;  their  wars  with  the 
State  of  Genoa;  the  hiftory  of  Pope  Alexan¬ 
der  III,  treading  on  the  neck  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  a  reprefen- 
tation  of  Paradife,  edeemed  the  bed  pi&ure  in 
Venice. 

The  patriarchal  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Pe¬ 
ter  di  Castello;  but  travellers  have  not 
thought  fit  to  give  us  a  particular  defeription  of 
it  .any  further  than  to  acquaint  us,  that  it  is  large, 
and  the  front  deferves  to  be  taken  notice  of  for 
it’s  beautiful  fimplicity  ;  that  the  great  altar  was 
eredted  by  the  Senate,  in  purfuance  of  a  vow  they 
made,  during  a  war  with  the  Turks,  anno  1649, 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  blefifed  Lore nzo,  whole 
body  lies  near  it,  in  a  noble  marble  tomb,  fup¬ 
ported  by  angels  and  apodles.  What  feems  par¬ 
ticular  to  the  city  of  Venice,  is,  their  dedicating 
their  churches  to  faints  who  lived  before  the 
Chridian  difpenfation  ;  as  to  St  Job,  St  Moses, 
Samuel,  Jeremy,  and  Daniel.  The  chur¬ 
ches  mod  admired  for  their  archite&ure,  are,  thole 
of  St  George  and  Della  Salute,  which  far  ex¬ 
ceed  St  Mark’s,  as  well  as  the  cathedral,  in 
this  refpedl. 

The  arfenal  of  Venice  is  another  curiofity,  which 
travellers  leem  to  think  can  never  be  diffidently 
admired  :  they  relate,  that  there  are  arms  for jan 
hundred  thoufand  foot,  and  twenty-five  thoufand 
horfe,  with  other  necefiary  accoutrements  for 
them,  two  thoufand  four  hundred  pieces  of  can¬ 
non,  &c.  which  I  find  far  exceeds  the  truth. 
Mr  Addison  gives  another  account  of  it:  he 
fays,  the  arfenal  is  an  idand  of  three  miles  in 
circumference,  which  contains  all  the  dores  and 
provifions  of  war,  which  are  not  actually  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and  here  are  the  docks  for  their  gallies 
and  men  of  war,  mod  of  them  full,  as  well  as 
work-houfes  for  all  land  and  naval  preparations : 
that  the  magazine  of  arms  makes  a  great  ffiow, 
and  was  indeed  very  extraordinary  about  an  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  ;  but  at  prefent  a  great  part  of  it’s 
furniture  is  grown  ufelefs.  There  feem  to  be  al- 
mod  as  many  fuits  of  armour  as  there  are  guns  ; 
the  fwords  are  old-fafhionedand  unwieldy  in  a  very 
great  number;  and  the  fire  arms  fitted  with  locks 
of  little  convenience,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  that 
are  now  in  ufe.  The  Venetians  pretend  they  can 
fet  out,  in  cafe  of  great  neceffity,  thirty  men  of 
war,  a  hundred  gallies,  and  ten  galeafies ;  but  he 
could  not  conceive  how  they  could  man  a  fleet  of 
half  that  number. 

The  Venetian  nobility  and  gentry  are  admired, 
as  well  for  their  perfons,  as  genteel  behaviour. 
When  I  came  from  France  to  Venice,  fays  a  cer¬ 
tain  traveller,  I  came  from  boys  to  men :  here  I 
faw  walking  upon  the  piazza  of  St  Mark  every 
day,  five  hundred  gentlemen  at  lead  ;  proper  hand- 
fome  men,  with  gravity  and  wildom  in  their 
looks,  any  of  them  fit  to  a£t  the  part  of  an  Am- 
baflador.  They  wear  a  little  light  cap,  turned 
up  with  a  kind  of  black  fringe,  and  a  long  black 
gown  of  Paduan  cloth,  as  their  laws  require  (the’ 

I  am  very  well  aflured  they  procure  Englifh  cloth 
if  they  can  clandedinely)  and  under  their  gowns, 
which  fly  open  in  dimmer,  they  have  handfome 
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CHAP,  black  filk  fuits  ;  their  fhoes  and  dockings  are  ex- 

Venice  trcme,y  neat »  ^ey  wear  long  perukes,  and  ufually 
‘_j  carry  their  caps  in  their  hands  *,  they  line  their 
gowns  with  furs  in  the  winter,  and  girt  them  dole 
about  them. 

Of  the  The  women  are  well-fhaped  and  beautiful, 

women,  witty,  and  of  an  agreeable  converfation,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  improve  their  complexions  with  wafhes 
and  paint.  Thofe  of  quality  are  fo  immoderately 
fond  of  being  tall,  that  fome  of  them  wear  fhoes 
with  the  heels  above  a  foot  high  •,  infomuch  that 
they  are  forced  to  have  two  people  to  fupport 
them  when  they  walk,  and  appear  much  taller 
than  their  hufbands,  whenever  they  do  appear,  but 
that  is  mighty  feldom,  mod  commonly  at  church, 
where  they  are  fo  veiled  that  very  little  of  their 
faces  are  feen.  In  the  gondola’s  they  are  fhut 
up  clofe,  and  have  always  two  old  women  to  at¬ 
tend  them.  Thofe  of  an  inferior  rank  alfo  are 
covered  with  a  veil  or  fcarf,  when  they  go  abroad, 
and  open  no  more  of  it  than  to  fee  their  way  : 
nor  do  thefe  go  out  often,  the  men  buying  in  all 
provifions,  and  doing  whatever  is  to  be  done  with¬ 
out  doors.  As  for  virgins,  they  are  fent  to  nun¬ 
neries  in  their  infancy,  and  never  come  out  till 
they  are  married,  or  take  the  veil.  They  feldom 
fee  the  man  they  are  to  have  till  the  hour  they 
are  married  ;  and  their  friends  concern  themfelves 
about  nothing  more  than  the  wealth  and  quality 
of  the  perfon  they  are  to  marry. 

Concu-  The  ufe  of  concubines  is  fo  much  countenanced 

binage  al-  here,  that  the  wife  generally  lives  in  a  good  cor- 

lowed  re  fpondenCe  with  them.  The  ladies  are  fo  indul- 

iierc.  a 

gent  to  their  fons,  that  as  foon  as  they  obferve 
in  any  of  them  an  inclination  for  the  fair  fex, 
they  bargain  with  fome  of  their  poor  neighbours 
for  one  of  their  daughters  to  be  his  bed-fellow  : 
whereby  they  prevent  his  marrying  to  difadvan- 
tage,  or  contracting  a  naufeous  didemper  by  co¬ 
habiting  with  common  women.  The  friends  and 
relations  of  the  girl  who  is  to  be  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman’s  midrefs,  come  frequently  to  with  her 
joy  upon  the  occafion,  as  if  fhe  was  really  mar¬ 
ried  to  him.  They  contract  for  a  month,  a  year, 
or  more,  as  they  can  agree  ;  and  you  fhall  hear 
a  mother  fwear  by  God,  and  upon  her  falvation, 
that  fhe  cannot  afford  to  take  lefs  for  her  daughter 
than  fhe  afks.  This  commerce  is  taken  to  be  fo 
little  criminal  here,  that  they  fcarce  ever  men¬ 
tion  it  in  confeflion  ;  and  if  they  do,  the  prieft 
tells  them  he  will  not  be  troubled  with  fuch  trifles. 
A  late  writer  adds,  that  thofe  who  cannot  afford 
to  keep  a  mifs  for  their  particular  ufe,  join  with 
two  or  three  friends,  and  have  one  in  common 
amongft  them.  That  there  are  whole  dreets  of 
wenches  who  receive  all  comers ;  and  as  the  habits 
of  other  people  are  black  and  difmal,  thefe  drefs 
in  the  gayeft  colours,  with  their  breads  open, 
and  their  faces  painted  enough  to  mire  a  horfe, 
in  the  phrafe  of  a  certain  poet,  Handing  by  do¬ 
zens,  at  the  doors  and  windows,  to  invite  their 
cudomers. 

As  to  the  wives  of  Venice,  if  we  are  to  credit 
Dr  Burnet,  they  are  bred  up  in  fo  much  ig¬ 
norance,  and  converfe  fo  little,  that  they  know 
nothing  but  the  dull  fuperdition  of  holy-days,  in 
which  they  day  in  the  churches  as  long  as  they 
can,  and  fo  prolong  the  little  liberty  they  have  of 
going  abroad  on  thofe  days,  as  children  do  their 
hours  of  play.  They  are  not  employed  in  do- 
medick  affairs,  and  generally  underdand  no  fort 
of  work,  but  are  the  infipided  creatures  imagi¬ 
nable  :  which  does  not  feem  to  agree  with  what 
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other  travellers  relate  of  the  wit  and  fprightly  con-  C  H  A  P. 
verfation  of  the  Venetian  women  ;  unlefs  we  are  to 
underdand  it  wholly  of  common  women,  whom  "_j 
the  Dodtor  perhaps  would  infinuate,  have  ingroffed 
all  good  fenfe.  But  he  furely  does  not  fpeak  this 
from  his  own  experience,  any  more  than  what  fol¬ 
lows,  namely,  That  the  married  women  do  not 
wait  the  ufual  forms  of  courtfhip,  but  defcend  at 
once  to  downright  lewdnefs  with  their  gallants ;  the 
fifd  dep  with  them,  without  any  preamble  or  pre¬ 
parative,  is  confummation. 

As  to  the  entertainments  and  diverfions  of  the  Diverfi- 
men,  Mr  Addison  obferves,  that  though  they  ons- 
live  in  a  very  moidair,  drinking  is  not  at  all  in  fa- 
diion  with  them  ;  nor  have  they  any  fuch  amufe- 
ments  as  bowling,  hunting,  walking,  riding,  or  other 
exercifes  to  employ  them  without  doors.  At  the  car¬ 
nival,  a  time  devoted  to  pleafure,  the  great  diver- 
don  of  the  place,  as  at  all  other  times  of  rejoicing, 
is  mafquerading :  the  Venetians,  who  are  natu¬ 
rally  grave,  however  give  in  to  the  follies  and  ex¬ 
travagancies  of  fuch  feafons,  difguifed  in  a  falfe  per- 
fonage.  They  are  indeed  under  a  neceffity  of 
dnding  out  diverfions  that  may  agree  with  the 
nature  of  the  place,  and  make  amends  for  the  lofs 
of  feveral  pleafures  which  may  be  met  with  on 
the  continent.  Thefe  difguifes  give  occafion  to 
abundance  of  love-adventures ;  for  according  to 
my  author,  there  is  fomething  more  intriguing  in 
the  amours  of  Venice  than  in  thofe  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Opera’s  are  another  principal  entertainment 
at  this  feafon  ;  but  the  poetry  of  them  is  generally 
as  bad  as  the  mufick  is  exquifitely  good  :  the  fub- 
je<5t  is  generally  fome  celebrated  action  of  the  antient 
Greeks  or  Romans, which  often  looks  ridiculous  e- 
nough,  as  when  you  hear  one  of  the  rough  old 
Romans  fqueaking  through  the  mouth  of  an  eunuch. 

But  the  Italian  poets,  befides  the  celebrated  frnooth- 
nels  of  their  language,  have  a  particular  advantage 
above  the  writers  of  other  nations,  in  the  difference 
of  their  poetical  and  profe  language  •,  for  they  have 
not  only  fome  phrafes  and  fentences  peculiar  to 
poets,  as  in  other  countries,  but  a  multitude  of 
words  never  ufed  in  common  difcourfe  :  they  have 
fuch  a  different  turn  and  polidiing  for  poetical  ufe, 
that  they  drop  feveral  of  their  letters,  and  appear 
in  another  form  when  they  come  to  be  ranged  in 
verfe.  For  this  reafon  the  Italian  opera  feldom 
finks  into  a  poornefs  of  language  j  but  amidd  all 
the  meannefs  and  familiarity  of  the  thoughts,  has 
fomething  beautiful  and  fonorous  in  the  expredion. 

Without  this  natural  advantage  of  the  tongue, 
their  prefent  poetry  would  appear  wretchedly  low 
and  vulgar,  notwithdanding  the  many  drained  al¬ 
legories  that  are  fo  much  in  ufe  among  the  writers 
of  this  nation.  The  comedies  my  author  faw  at 
Venice,  he  tells  us,  were  very  indifferent,  and 
more  lewd  than  thofe  of  other  countries.  Their 
poets  have  no  notion  of  genteel  comedy,  and  fall 
into  the  mod  filthy  double  meanings  imaginable, 
when  they  would  make  the  audience  merry  :  four 
Handing  characters  enter  into  every  piece  that 
comes  upon  the  dage ;  the  DoCtor,  Harlequin, 

Pantaloon,  and  Coviello.  The  DoCtor’s  charac¬ 
ter  comprehends  the  whole  extent  of  a  pedant, 
that  with  a  deep  voice  and  a  magifterial  air  breaks 
in  upon  converfation,  and  bears  down  all  before 
him  •,  every  thing  he  fays  is  backed  with  quota¬ 
tions  out  of  Galen,  Hippocrates,  Plato, 

Vi  r oil,  or  any  author  that  rifes  uppermod,  and 
all  anfwers  from  his  companions  are  looked  upon 
as  impertinencies  and  interruptions.  Harlequin’s 
part  is  made  up  of  blunders,  he  midakes  one  name  \ 
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CHAP,  for  another,  forgets  his  errand,  {tumbles  over 

XIIL  Queens,  runs  his  head  againfi  every  poff  in  his 
!"lce_f  way,  all  which  is  attended  with  fomething  fo  co¬ 
mical  in  the  voice  and  gefture,  that  a  man  who 
is  fenfible  of  the  folly  of  the  part,  can  hardly  for¬ 
bear  being;  pleafed  with  it.  Pantaloon  is  gene¬ 
rally  an  old  cully,  and  Coviello  a  (harper :  all 
four  of  them  appear  in  mafks  •,  which  cuftom  the 
Italians  and  French  probably  derived  from  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  but  as  my  author  well  obferves,  a  malic 
can  never  fuit  with  the  variety  of  paflions  that 
are  incident  to  every  fingle  perfon  in  the  whole 
courle  of  a  play,  where  the  turns  and  motions  of 
the  lace  are  often  as  agreeable  as  any  part  of  the 
aftion  :  the  grimace  may  be  proper  on  fome  occa- 
fions,  but  is  too  Ready  to  agree  with  all.  The 
mob  indeed  are  generally  pleafed  at  the  firfi  entry 
of  a  difguife,  but  the  jeft  grows  cold  even  with 
them,  when  it  comes  on  the  Rage  in  the  fecond 
feene.  Among  other  {hows  exhibited  to  the  Ve¬ 
netians,  one  is  peculiar  to  them  ;  where  a  fet  of 
artifans,  by  the  help  of  feveral  poles,  which  they 
lay  crofs  each  other’s  fhoulders,  build  themfelves 
up  into  a  kind  of  pyramid,  fo  that  you  fee  a  pile 
of  men  in  the  air  of  four  or  five  Rories  rifing  one 
above  another :  the  weight  is  fo  equally  difiributed, 
that  every  man  is  able  to  bear  his  part  of  it,  the 
Rories  growing  lefs  and  lefs  as  they  advance  higher 
and  higher  •,  a  little  boy  reprefents  the  point  of  the 
pyramid,  who  after  a  fhort  fpace  leaps  off  with  a 
great  deal  of  dexterity  into  the  arms  of  one  that 
catches  him  at  bottom,  and  in  the  fame  manner 
the  whole  building  falls  to  pieces. 

Another  diverfion  during  the  carnival,  is  gam¬ 
ing  in  places,  called  the  Ridotti,  which  are  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  noblemen’s  houfes,  where  none  but 
noblemen  keep  the  bank  ;  they  difmifs  the  game- 
Rers  when  they  pleafe,  and  always  come  off"  win¬ 
ners.  There  are  ufually  ten  or  twelve  chambers 
on  a  floor  with  gaming-tables  in  them,  and  very 
great  crouds  of  people ;  a  profound  filence  how¬ 
ever  is  obferved,  and  none  are  admitted  without 
mafks ;  here  you  meet  ladies  of  pleafure,  and  mar¬ 
ried  women  of  quality,  who  under  the  prote&ion 
of  a  mafic  enjoy  all  the  diverfions  of  the  carnival, 
but  are  ufually  attended  by  the  hufband,  or  his 
fpies.  Befides  thefe  gaming-rooms,  there  are  o- 
thers  for  converfiition,  where  wine,  lemonade,  and 
fweatmeats  are  fold  :  here  the  gentlemen  are  at  li¬ 
berty  to  rally  and  addrefs  the  ladies,  but  muR  take 
care  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  decency,  or  they 
may  meet  with  a  fevere  refentment  from  the  injured 
hulbands,  who  too  often  employ  bravoes  or  aflaflins 
to  procure  them  fatisfa&ion,  as  ’tis  called,  for  af¬ 
fronts  of  this  kind  ;  but  thefe  praflices  are  not  fo 
common  as  formerly,  the  State  having  in  a  man¬ 
ner  extirpated  this  race  of  villains.  The  croud  of 
mafqueraders  is  often  fo  great  in  the  piazza  of  St 
Mark,  that  there  is  no  pafling ;  a  man  may  take 
upon  himfelf  what  character  he  pleafes,  fo  he  be 
qualified  to  a<5t  the  part  he  affumes.  The  Harle¬ 
quins  frequently  meet,  and  are  exceedingly  witty 
upon  one  another;  the  Do&ors  difpute  ;  and  thus 
every  man  endeavours  to  fupport  the  chara&er  he 
has  taken  upon  him.  Thole  who  only  defire  to 
be  fpe&ators,  take  the  habit  af  Noblemen.  The 
common  people  divert  themfelves  chiefly  with  the 
rope-dancers,  juglers,  fortune-tellers,  &c.  who  have 
their  feveral  Rages  in  the  fquare ;  there  are  alfo 
bull-baitings,  races  of  gondola’s,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  diverfions,  too  tedious  to  enumerate. 

Inconve-  Among  the  inconveniencies  ot  Venice,  the  want 

niencies  of  of  good  cellars  for  their  wine  is  one,  which  occa- 
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Rons  it’s  turning  four  ;  the  badnefs  of  their  water  C  K  A  P. 
is  a  fecond  •,  and  the  Rench  of  fome  of  their  canals 
in  the  heat  of  lummer  a  third  ;  from  whence  it  is  .  '_j 
eafy  to  conclude  the  air  is  none  of  the  beR.  Firing 
alfo  is  fcarce ;  and  they  have  hardly  earth  enough 
to  bury  their  dead;  confequently  they  have  few 
fine  gardens,  courts,  or  fquares,  which  are  fo  great 
an  ornament  to  other  cities. 

The  ifland  of  Murano  is  fituated  about  two  The ifland 
miles  north-eafi  of  Venice,  and  is  one  of  the  and  town 
largeR  and  pleafanteR  iflands  in  the  Lagunes  ;  the  of  Mura- 
chief  town  is  of  the  fame  name.  Here  was  the  no' 
famous  manufacture  of Venice  glafs,  which  brought 
in  a  confiderable  profit  to  the  republick,  before 
other  nations  learnt  the  art;  but  they  are  now 
equalled,  if  not  excelled,  by  the  Englifh,  French, 
and  Dutch,  who  ufed  to  take  it  off  their  hands. 

Malamocco  is  an  ifland  two  miles  from  Venice,  Malaraoc- 
confiderable  for  it’s  harbour,  and  for  lying  upon  cotown 
one  of  the  narrow  channels,  which  leads  from  the  and  ifland. 
Adriatick  fea  to  Venice;  it  has  a  town  of  the  fame 
name,  formerly  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  but  having 
been  removed  by  earthquakes  and  inundations, 
the  See  was  removed  to  Chiozza. 

Chiozza,  or  Chioggia,  is  fituated  in  a  little  chiozza 
ifland  on  the  coafi  of  the  Dogado,  about  fourteen  city  and 
miles  fouth  of  Venice,  remarkable  for  little  but  ifland- 
it’s  being  a  Bilhop’s  See,  fuffragan  to  Venice,  and 
for  a  battle  fought  near  it  between  the  Genoefe 
and  Venetians. 

Torcello  is  a  fmall  city,  on  an  ifland  of  the  Torcello 
fame  name,  fix  or  feven  miles  north  of  Venice,  city  and 
confiderable  for  little  elfe  but  the  being  a  Bilhop’s  ifland* 
See. 

Caorle,  olim  CapruU,  is  a  little  city,  in  an  Caorle 
ifland  of  the  fame  name,  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  fuf-  city  and 
fragan  to  Venice,  in  a  very  bad  air,  as  moR  of  nland' 
thefe  iflands  are  upon  this  coafi. 

The  city  of  Grado  Rands  upon  an  ifland  of  the  Gradocity 
fame  name,  about  forty-five  miles  north-eafi  of  and  ifland. 
Venice,  and  ten  miles  fouth  of  Aquileia,  called 
New  Aquileia ,  on  the  defirudtion  of  that  city  by 
the  goths,  and  was  for  a  confiderable  time  the 
feat  of  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  but  the  Bifhop 
of  this  See  is  now  fuffragan  to  Venice. 

Fufine  is  a  little  town  on  the  continent,  five  Fufme. 
miles  to  the  wefiward  of  Venice,  where  people 
take  water  to  go  to  that  city. 

The  fecond  province  I  propofed  to  deferibe  was  The  Pa- 
the  Paduan,  antiently  inhabited  by  the  Veneti ,  duan. 
being  bounded  by  the  Trevifan  on  the  north  ;  by 
the  Dogado  or  duchy  of  Venice  towards  the  eaff  ; 
by  the  Polefin  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Vicentin 
towards  the  wefi  ;  being  about  thirty-five  miles  in 
length  and  thirty  in  breadth.  This  country,  on 
account  of  it’s  fertility,  and  delightful  fituation,  has 
obtained  the  name  of  the  garden  of  Italy,  and  the 
terreffrical  paradife.  It’s  chief  towns  are,  i.  Pa-  chief 
dua.  2.  Abano.  3.  Arqua.  4.  Montfelice.  5.  towns, &c. 
Efle.  6.  Anguilura.  7.  Campo  St  Pietro.  And, 

8.  Citadella. 

The  city  of  Padua,  olim  Patavium ,  Rands  in  padua 
a  pleafant  plain,  watered  by  the  rivers  Brent  and  city. 
Bachilio,  about  two  and  twenty  miles  to  the 
wefiward  of  Venice ;  the  form  almoR  circular, 
held  to  be  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  accor¬ 
ding  to  tradition,  built  above  four  hundred  years 
before  the  city  of  Rome  :  it  has  been  one  of  the 
mofi  flourifhing  cities  of  Italy,  but  at  prefent  half 
the  ground  within  the  walls  is  not  built  upon, 
and  great  part  of  the  houfes  that  are  left  ara 
uninhabited  ;  though  the  walls,  ’tis  true,,  take 
up  the  fame  ground  they  did  in  the  time  of  the 

Romans, 
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CHAP.  Romans,  when,  as  their  hiftorians  relate,  this  city 
XIII-  was  able  to  raife  an  hundred  thou  land  men ;  at 
^Venice.  ^  ^{5  ^ay  au  the  fou]s  jn  the  p]ace  fcarce  amount 
to  thirty  thoufand.  The  air  is  good,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  every  thing;  and  the  falling  palaces 
are  fufficient  indications  of  it’s  antient  grandeur. 
What  does  Dr  Burnet,  and  other  travellers 
mean,  therefore,  in  crying  up  the  mild  and  happy 
government  of  the  Venetians,  when  under  all  the 
natural  advantages  imaginable,  the  people  fubjedt 
to  them  are  reduced  to  the  extremeft  poverty,  and 
the  fineft  cities  in  their  territories  are  fallen  to 
decay,  during  a  long  uninterrupted  peace  ;  when 
no  general  calamity,  either  war,  plague,  or  fa¬ 
mine,  has  afflidted  them  for  many  years  ? 
Thefe  writers  do  to  a  man  lament  the  miferies  of 
thefe  unhappy  people,  and  yet  are  perpetually 
commending  the  wifdom  and  lenity  of  the  admi- 
niftration  they  live  under,  which  to  me  feems  a 
manifeft  contradiction  ;  nor  can  I  affign  any  other 
reafon  for  it,  but  that  having  laid  it  down  as  an 
inconteftable  maxim,  that  a  republican  form  of 
government  is  much  the  happieft,  and  mod  bene¬ 
ficial  to  mankind ;  and  the  Venetian  being  a  re- 
publick,  if  they  fhould  acknowledge  the  tyranny 
and  oppreffion  of  that  State,  it  would  bear  hard 
upon  their  favourite  maxim,  and  induce  people 
to  have  better  thoughts  of  monarchy:  for  they 
themfelves  can’t  but  acknowledge  that  at  Turin, 
at  Milan,  and  even  at  Rome  itfelf,  where  the  go¬ 
vernment  is  monarchical,  there  is  a  much  greater 
appearance  of  wealth  and  profperity.  But  to  be 
a  little  more  particular  in  the  defeription  of  Pa¬ 
dua;  the  ftreets  are  narrow,  and  the  buildings 
being  lofty,  the  lower  rooms  are  confequently  dark : 
a  double  piazza  runs  along  mod  of  the  ftreets,  and 
there  are  abundance  of  magnificent  palaces,  inha¬ 
bited  by  a  numerous,  but  half-ruined  nobility ;  oc- 
cafioned,  *tis  faid,  in  a  great  meafure  by  purfuing 
their  revenge  againft  each  other  from  generation 
to  generation.  For  as  there  are  continual  quarrels 
and  factions  amongft  them,  and  fometimes  per- 
fons  killed  in  thefe  unnatural  difputes,  the  govern¬ 
ment  punifhes  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  them 
with  the  confifcation  of  part  of  their  eftates,  railing 
thereby  confiderable  fums  ;  while  they  empoverilh 
their  unhappy  fubjects,  without  endeavouring  to 
fupprefs  thefe  feuds  entirely,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  profit  which  arifes  from  them  to  the  State, 
as  becaufe  they  are  lefs  apprehenfive  of  a  revolt, 
while  the  nobility  of  the  conquered  provinces  re¬ 
main  at  variance.  But  how  wife  foever  this  con- 
dudt  may  feem  in  the  Venetians,  it  is  furely  very 
barbarous;  nor  am  I  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
wifdom  of  it,  fince  thefe  deftrudtions  have  occa- 
fioned  many  of  the  trading  and  mod  wealthy  in¬ 
habitants  to  leave  the  place.  For  the  like  reafons, 
*tis  faid,  the  Venetians  encourage  the  fciiolars  of 
the  Univerfity  to  infult  and  abufe  the  townfmen 
here,  and  even  to  murder  them  in  the  ftreets  in 
the  night-time.  Thefe  young  gentlemen,  to  Ihew 
|hey  are  fuperior  to  all  laws  and  magiftrates,  arm 
themfelves  every  evening,  attacking  thofe  they 
meet  with  in  the  ftreets,  wounding  fome,  and 
killing  others;  and  fometimes  when  two  parties 
of  them  have  met,  they  have  fired  at  each  other 
from  piazza  to  piazza,  till  many  of  them  have 
loft  their  lives :  and  the  Univerfity  has  in  a  man¬ 
ner  loft  it’s  reputation  by  thefe  diforders ;  for  of 
ten  colleges  that  it  confifted  of,  there  is  not  now 
above  one  left,  the  other  nine  being  appropriated 
to  other  ufes ;  which  has  had  this  one  good  effedt 
however,  that  the  ftreets  are  not  fo  dangerous  in 
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an  evening  as  they  were  formerly  :  the  Qui  va  lti  C  H  A  P. 
or.  Who  goes  there?  in  which  words  they  ufed  to 
challenge  the  townfmen,  is  Vefy  little  dreaded  at 
prefent. 

The  manufacture  of  cloth  here  brought  in  a  great 
revenue  to  the  State  formerly,  dnd  is  not  incon- 
fiderable  at  this  time;  but  the  Englifti  finding 
means  to  furnifti  the  quality  of  Venice  with  better 
cloth  clandeftinely,  few  of  the  nobility  wear  any 
thing  elfe,  notwithftanding  the  rnagiftrate  of  the 
pomps  is  obliged  by  his  office  to  fee  that  no  body 
wears  the  cloth  of  a  foreign  country.  The  fields 
about  Padua  afford  the  beft  corn  in  Italy,  and  the 
neighbouring  hills  the  beft  oil  and  wine,  with  a 
vaft  variety  of  delicious  fruits ;  the  air  and  water, 
as  hath  been  obferved,  is  equally  good ;  and  yet 
all  this  affluence  cannot  render  the  people  happy  : 
they  are  ftill  miferable,  through  the  tyranny  of 
the  government,  which  is  here  adminiftered  by  i 
Podefta  and  Capitaneo,  the  former  having  the 
civil,  and  the  other  the  military  power  committed 
to  him.  The  Bifhop  has  the  ecclefiaftical  go¬ 
vernment,  who  is  fuffragan  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Aquileia. 

The  publick  buildings  beft  worth  feeing  at  Pa¬ 
dua  are,  i.  The  town-hall,  where  their  courts 
of  juftice  are  held,  the  dimenfions  whereof  are 
faid  to  be  equal  to  thofe  of  Weftminfter-Hali,  but 
with  this  advantage,  that  the  roof  is  finely  painted 
with  aftronomical  figures :  in  it  are  feveral  mag¬ 
nificent  tombs,  and  among  them  one  eredled  to 
the  memory  of  the  celebrated  Livy  the  hiftofian, 
who  was  a  native  of  this  place ;  but  whether  he 
was  buried  in  this  city  is  very  uncertain ;  all  the 
evidence  they  have  for  it,  is  an  old  leaden  coffin* 
which  was  dug  up  in  the  year  1413,  without  any1 
infeription  on  it,  the  people  were  pleafed  to  think 
it  the  remains  of  Livy,  and  in  honour  to  him 
built  the  above-mentioned  tomb.  There  is  an¬ 
other  monument  in  this  hall  taken  notice  of  by 
travellers,  as  equally  worth  obfervation,  and  that 
is  the  tomb  of  the  Marchionefs  of  Obizzi,  efteem- 
ed  a  fecond  Lucretia.  It  feems  a  gentleman 
of  Padua  being  paffionately  in  love  with  her, 
found  means  to  get  into  her  chamber  when  fhe 
was  a-bed,  and  the  Marquis  her  hufband  abfent ; 
and  having,  as  ’tis  prelumed,  firft  tried  what1' 
courtfhip  would  do  before  he  proceeded  to  arts  of 
violence,  at  length  enraged  at  her  refufal  to  com¬ 
ply,  {tabbed  the  young  lady  to  the  heart.  When 
fhe  was  firft  furprized  by  the  murtherer,  her  only 
fon,  of  about  five  years  old,  was  in  bed  with  her, 
but  the  child  was  afterwards  found  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  chamber,  whither  ’tis  fuppofed  he  carried  him 
before  he  perpetrated  this  piece  of  villany.  The 
lady  being  found  dead,  the  gentleman  was  appre¬ 
hended,  it  being  known  that  he  had  an  inclina¬ 
tion  for  her,  and  one  of  the  buttons  of  his  fleeve 
found  in  the  bed,  the  Marchionefs’s  young  fort 
alfo  confirmed  his  having  been  in  the  room  with 
his  mother:  upon  which  ftrong  prefurriptions,  he 
was  put  to  the  torture  both  ordinary  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  ;  ftill  he  perfifted  to  deny  the  fad! ;  and 
after  fifteen  years  imprifonment  his  friends  pro¬ 
cured  his  liberty  ;  but  it  was  not  many  months 
after  that  the  young  Marquis  (the  child  who  was 
in  the  room  when  the  murderer  furprized  his  mo¬ 
ther)  lhot  him  through  the  head  with  a  piftol,  and 
then  went  into  the  Emperor’s  fervice,  where  he 
continued  fo  lately  as  the  year  1712. 

The  church  of  St  Anthony  of  Padua,  (or 
rather  of  Lifbon,  for  he  was  a  Francifcan  Monk 
of  that  city)  is  a  very  large  ftrudture,  adorned 
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CHAP,  with  feveral  fine  pieces  of  painting  and  fculpture, 
V^ce  an<^  many  beautiful  monuments.  The  painting 
"11,ce‘  in  Frefco  in  the  chapel  of  St  F^®lix  is  inimi¬ 
table,  clone  by  the  famous  Giotto,  who  ex¬ 
celled  in  that  kind  of  work.  But  what  is  moft 
remarkable  in  this  church,  is  the  the  chapel  of  St 
Anthony,  the  prote&or  of  Padua,  whom  by 
way  of  eminence  they  (file  II  Santo.  His  body 
lies  under  the  altar,  which  is  exceeding  rich,'  and 
the  whole  chapel,  is  lined  with  bafs-reliefs  of 
white  marble,  reprefenting  the  principal  miracles 
of  St  Anthony  ;  and  nine  and  thirty  large  fil- 
ver  lamps  burn  night  and  day  round  the  altar. 
There  are  abundance  of  infcriptions  and  pidlures 
hung  up  by  his  votaries  in  the  church,  his  aid 
being  more  implored  in  Lombardy  than  that  of 
any  other  Saint  in  their  diftreffes,  and  if  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  efcape  the  evil  they  dreaded,  they  hang 
up  fome  infcription  or  pidure  to  commemorate 
the  deliverance,  efteeming  it  to  be  miraculous. 
Thus  the  beauty  of  fome  Popifli  churches  is 
fpoiled,  the  walls  being  hung  with  wretched  daub- 
ings  and  impertinent  infcriptions,  or  with  legs, 
and  arms  of  wax,  &c.  refembling  the  part  af¬ 
fected  and  offered  to  the  Saint.  Among  the  fto- 
ries  we  find  .in  bafs-relief  in  the  chapel  of  St  An¬ 
thony,  the  moft  remarkable  is  his  preaching 
ty  an  affembly  of  fifties,  which  he  had  drawn 
together  towards  the  fea-fhore  to  hear  him,  which 
is  a  very  edifying  difcourfe,  but  a  little  too  Jong 
to  be  inferted  in  this  place  ;  I  fliall  only  ob- 
ftrve,  that  at  the  conclufion  of  it  the  grateful 
fffheSj,  as  if  they  had  been  endowed  with  reafon, 
bowed  their  heads  with  the  moft  profound  humi¬ 
lity  and  devotion,  feeming  to  approve  the  fermon  ; 
which  miracle  occafioned  the  converfion  of  many 
obftinate  hereticks,  that  nothing  could  prevail  on 
before:  whereupon  the  Saint  gave  his  benedic¬ 
tion  to  the  fiihes,  and  difmiffed  them.  This  puts  me 
in  mind  of  the  iermon  that  was  preached  by  one 
of  our  feCtaries  to  a  flock  of  fheep,  for  which 
he  apprehended  he  had  a  fufficient  warrant  from 
that  command  of  our  Saviour’s,  requiring  his  dif- 
ciples  to  preach  to  every  creature. 

The  church  of.  St  Justin  a,  defigned  by  the 
celebrated  Pallad  io,  is,  according  to  Mr  Ad¬ 
dison,  the  handfomeft,  the  moft  luminous,  and 
difincumbred  building  on  the  infide,  that  is  to  be 
met  with,  and  efteemed  by  artifts  one  of  the  fineft 
pieces  of  architecture  in  Italy.  The  long  Nef  con-  . 
lifts  of  a  row  of  five  cupola’s,  the  crofs  one  has 
on  each  fide  a  Angle .  cupola,  deeper  and  bro.ader  : 
than  the  others.  The  martyrdom  of  StJusTi- 
na,  which  hangs  over  the  altar,  was  done  by  the 
famous  Paul  Veronese,  and  is  an  exquifite 
piece  of  workmanfhip  ;  .  and  there  are  befides, 
twenty-four  other  fine  marble  altars-,  but  they 
will  not  fuffer  any  monuments  to  be  ereCted 
here,  which  might  lpoil  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 
The  baffo-relievo  in  the  choir  is  admirable,  re¬ 
prefenting  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament 
relating  to  our  Saviour,  with  their  accomplifhment 
in  the  New.  The  mqnaftery  to  which  this  church 
belongs  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  Italy,  where  they 
pretend  to  have  an  image  of  the  virgin,  which 
flew  from  Conftantinople  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Turks.  The  univerfity,  to  which  phyficians 
chiefly  refort,  is  very  much  upon  the  decline,  as 
has  been  obferved  already.  Here  are  two  focieties 
of  Virtuofi,  as  in  other  Italian  cities,  who  em¬ 
ploy  themfelves  in. the  improvement  of  their  lan¬ 
guage,  arid  other  ingenious  ftudies.  There  are 
"■he ; fains  of  an  amphitheatre  here,  which  appears 
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to  have  been  larger  than  that  of  Verona.  And  A.  p. 
it  would  be  efteemed  an  unpardonable  fault  by 
fome,  if  I  fhould  conclude  the  defeription  of  Pa¬ 
dua,  without  taking  notice  of  tl>e  tradition,  that 
this  city  was  founded  by  An  tenor  aqd  a  colony 
of  his  Trojans. 

Abano,  is  a  village  about  five  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Padua,  famous  for  it’s  hot  and  medicinal 
waters,  which  are  fo  hot  that  the  natives  feald 
their  hogs  in  them.  They  are  full  of  white  fair, 
which  coagulates  upon  the  furfac.e,  and  are  ufed 
for  bathing  as  well  as  drinking. 

Efte  is  an  antient  town,  at  the  foot  of  the.  Efte. 
mountains,  about  twelve  miles  .fouth  of  Padua, 
from  whence  the  family  of  D'Este,  now  Dukes, 
of  Modena,  take  their  name. .  The  reft  of  the 
towns  in  the  Paduan  do  not  require  a  particular 
defeription. 

,  The  Polefip  ,d,e  Royigo  is  bounded  by  the  Pa-. The  Pole- 
duan  on  the  north,  the.  Dogado  of  Venice  on  the  de  Ro' 
eaft,  the  duchy  pf  Ferrara  on  the  fouth,  and  the  %  i>0‘ 
Veronefe  pn  the.  weft  and  is  about  fifty  miles 
in  length  fro  pi  eaft,  to  weft,  and  twenty  in  hreadth 
from  north  to  fouth- a.  country; fruitful  in  corn 
and  pafture,  and  watered  by  the -rivers Po,  Adige, 
and  Adigeftpi  the  chief  towns  whereof  are.Ro-  Chief 
vigo  and  Adria.  .  ...towns. 

Rovigp  is  a.  well-fwilt  little.,  town,  fituated  on  .Rovigo 
the  Adigefto  ;  twenty,  miles  to  the  fouth  ward  of  city. 
Padua,  the  refidencq  of  the  Bifhop  of  Adria  ;  but 
not  conftderable,  as  I  can  learn,  on  any-  other  ac¬ 
count.  yjc,t.  I  ar,a 

Adria,  or  Hadria,  twelve  miles  to  the  eaftward  - Adria. 
of  Rovigo,  and  as  much  to  the  weftward  of  .the 
gulph  of  Venice,  once  a  famous  city,  and  a  colony 
of  the  Tufcans,  and  gave  name,  .  as’tis  laid,  to 
the  Adriatick  Sea,  being  a  commodious  harbour 
when  Pliny  wrote,  but  now  a  miferable  vil¬ 
lage,  almoft  under  water,  and  inhabited  only  by 
fifhermen.  p  ,  .  jj.  .  . . 

The  Veronefe  is  bounded  by  ’  the  /Trentin  on  The  Vt* 
the  north  ;  by  the  Paduan  and  Vicentin  to-  ronefe. 
wards  the  eaft  ;  by  the  Mantuan  on  the  fouth  i 
apd  by  the  Brefcian  on  the  weft  ;  being  about 
forty  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
tftftty  in  breadth  .  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  well 
watered  by  the  Adige  and  the  lake  de  Garda, 
which  fupply  them  with  excellent  fifti  ;  and  the 
country  abounds  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  filk,  wool, 
and  cattle ;  and  they  have  fome  quarries  of  marble, 
with  an  agreeable  variety  of  hills  and  vallies, 
plains  and  enclofures.  The  air  is  healthful,  but 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains  renders  it 
very  fharp  in  the  winter.  The  chief  tovyns  arp, 
i.  Verona.  2.  Pefchiera.  And,  3.  Garda. 

Verona,  the  capital  city,  is  plealantly  fituated,  Verona, 
partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  in  a  plain,  on  the  river 
Atlige,  which  divides  it  in  two  parts,  being  fifty 
miles  to  the  weftward  of  Padua,  and  twenty- 
five  to  the  northward  of  Mantua.  It  is  fortified 
after  the  modern  way,  and  defended  by  three 
forts,  two  upon  the  hill,  and  one  by  the  river- 
fide  ;  and  is  about  fix  niiles  in  circumference,  be¬ 
fides  the  fuburbs,  which  are  very  large.  Both 
parts  of  the  town  ha.ve  a  communication  by  four 
ftone  Tridges  over  the  Adige,  one  of  which  is 
much  admired  for  it’s  beauty.  There  are  feveral 
noble  palaces,  publick  buildings,  and  antiquities,  . 
which  well  deferve  a  traveller’s  attention  here; 
but  the  generality  of  the  houfes  are  low,  the 
ftreets  fome  of  them  unpaved,  and  not  very  clean¬ 
ly  ;  neither  is  the  town  rich  or  populous,  having 
but  an  indifferent  trade.  The  cathedral  has  little 
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to  recommend  it,  unlefs  the  tomb  of  Pope  Lu¬ 
cius  III,  whofe  epitaph  is  no  more  than  this, 
OJfa  Lv.cii  III.  Ronmpulfus  invidia.  For  it  feems 
he  was  driven  from  Rome,  and  died  here  in  the 


attempt,  they  retreated  fuddenly,  till  they  could  Chap. 
recover  themfelves  and  renew  the  engagement. 

Thefe  gladiators  fighting  without  any  other  ar¬ 
mour  than  a  fliort  coat  of  mail,  and  bare- faced, 


XIII. 

Venice. 


year  1185.  There  are  however  .feveral  magnifi-  the  people  were  much  delighted  in  obferving  the 
cent  churches  in  the  place,  travellers  acquaint  us,  convulfions  in  their  limbs,  and  the  alteration  of 
but  have  not  taken  the  pains  to  defcribe  them  •, 
particularly  that  famous  piece  of  antiquity,  the 
amphitheatre,  feems  to  have  ingrofied  their  whole 
attention,  all  the  feats  whereof  are  ft  ill  entire^ 
but.  the  high  wall  and  corridors  that  went  round 
it,  are  almoft  ruined,  and  the  area-  is  quite  filled 
up  to  the  lower  feat,  which  was  formerly  deep 
enough  to  let  the  fpedlators  fee  in  fafety  the 
combats  of  the  wild  beafts  and  gladiators.  There 
are  in  all  four  and  forty  benches,  in  the  higheft 
round  of  which,  Mis  son  (ays,  he  counted  five 
hundred  and  thirty  of  his  paces,  and  in  the 
loweft  two  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  it  is  generally 
agreed,  that  they  would  hold  about  four  and 
twenty  thoufand  Spectators.  The  longeft  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  area,  or  arena,  as  ’tis  called,  is  two 
hundred  and  thirty-three  French  feet,  and  the 
breadth  or  fhorteft  diameter,  an  hundred  and 
thirty-fix  feet' eight  Inches.  Every  ftep  or  feat 
is  near  a  foot  and  half  high,  and  about  twenty- 
fix  inches  broad,  of  the  fame  meafure  ;  tho’  Dr 


their  colour  and  features  in  their  dying  agonies. 
Thefe  Retiarii,  who  acknowledged  Neptune 
for  their  patron,  ufually  engaged  the  Secutores, 
who  were  fblfowers  of  Vulcan,"  and  guarded 
themfelves  with  a  fhield,  which  they  carried  high 
to  defend  their  heads  a  gain  ft  the  enemies  nets, 
and  were  armed  alfo  with -a  fpear  and  a  long 
fword.  Five  Retiarii  having  thrown  down  their 
antis,  and  yielded  to  as  many TecUtores,  the  Em¬ 
peror  Caligula  commanded  the  Secutores  to 
kill  them,  which  they  did  to  the  laft  man,  who 
out  of  defpair  taking  up  his  trident,  killed  all 
the  five  Secutores.  A  third  fort  oi" gladiators  were 
the  Th races,  who  were  armed  with  ii  little" ’Thra¬ 


cian  fhield,  and  a  ftrong  broad- fword,-  bending 
back  like  a  Turkifh  cymetar.  Another  fort 
were  the  Myrrrlillones,  who  fought’after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Gauls,  covering  themfelves  with  an 
oval  fhield  ,  and  armed  with  a  helmet  with  a 
fifh  for  their  creft,  and  pointed  fwords,  with 
which  they  pufhed  the  enemy  with  great  atftiviry, 
Burnet,  after  his  carelefs  and  curfory  way  of  Thefe  frequently  engaged  the  Thraces,  and  fome- 
examining  and  recording  things,  makes  every  feat  times  the  Retiarii,  who  coming  up  to  them  with 
an  Englifh  foot  and  half  in  breadth,  and  juft  as  their  nets,  would  fing.  Non  te  peto,  pifeem  peld, 
much  in  height,  of  which  he  pretends  to  have  been  Mrid  me  fugis ,  Grille  ?  Another  fort  of  gladiators 
an  eye-witnefs,  as  he  was  no  doubt  of  many  fadls  were  the  Samnites,  armed  with’  (Fields  flat  and 
in  his  pofthmnous  hiftory,  which  are  equally  true,  broad,  a  breaft-plate,  a  helmet  wrclj  a  feather  on 
Dr  Brown  obferves,  that  when  this  fabrick  was  the  creft,  and  a'  boot  on  their  left  leg,  '"with  of- 
entire,  the  outfide  was  no  lefs  fplendid  than  the  fenfive  arms,  as  deferibed  by  Livv.  The  Di- 
infide,  being  all  of  marble  an  hundred  and  twen-  macheri  fought  with  two  fwords,  and  the  La- 
ty  feet  high,  and  confifted  of  three  rows  of  pillars  quearii  with  fword  and  halter.  The  Meridiani 
and  arches,  one  above  another,  which  opened  into  were  defperate  fellows,  who  coming  in  about  noorfj 
fpacious  walks -and  portico’s  within,  quite  round  when  the  fpedtators  were  difmififed,  fought  with- 
the  building ;  and  above  thefe  three  rows  of  arches  out  any  order,  art,  or  armour.  Nor  were  the 


there  was  a  handfome  wall,  with  windows  over 
each  arch,  and  pilafters  over  every  pillar  beneath  : 
that  each  row  confifted  of  feventy-two  arches,  and 
as  many  pillars  of  a  great  height,  the  upper-row 
fuppofed  to  be  adorned  with  ftatues. 


fair  fex  exempted  from  thefe  rough  encounters  : 
they  made  choice  of  the  handfomeft  young  wo¬ 
men  they  could  find,  who  were  taught  to  fight 
by  the  gladiators  and  when  one  of  thefe  girls 
fought  in  the  arena,  with  her  golden  fhield  and 


Thefe  magnificent  ftruftures  were  raifed  by  the  plume  of  feathers  in  her  creft,  the  Emperor  him- 


Romans  for  the  diverfion  of  the  people,  who 
were  here  entertained  with  combats,  either  be¬ 
tween  men  and  men,  men  and  beafts,  or  beafts 
and  beafts.  Thofe  between  beafts  and  beafts  are 
ftill  continued  by  the  gentlemen  of  Verona  in 


felf  would  fometimes  cry  out,  Well  played ,  fair 
lady.  The  Emperor  Domiti  an  made  the  gla¬ 
diators  fight  in  the  night-time,  and  would  com¬ 
mand  even  his  dwarfs  to  engage  each  other. 
Thus  far  from  Dr  Brown.  And  I  am  fo  far 


this  amphitheatre  ;  but  thefe  fports  were  purfued  from  begging  the  reader’s  pardon  for  this  digref- 
with  much  more  zeal  by  the  antient  Romans,  fion  on  amphitheatres,  if  it  be  one,  that  I  am  of 

opinion  he  will  be  infinitely  pie  a  fed  with  the 
relation,  as  I  was  when  I  met  with  it  ;  and  in¬ 
tend  in  this  volume  to  give  the  plan  of  an  amphi¬ 
theatre,  and  defcribe  every  particular  part  of  it. 

There  is  ftill  at  Verona  alfo  the  remains  of  a 
triumphal  arch,  which  was  erefted  in  honour  of 
Marius,  on  his  victory  over  the  Cimbri,  in 
the  territories  of  Verona ;  and  the  ruins  of  a 
magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  with 


who  procured  favage  creatures  from  all  parts 
of  the  known  world  to  fight  in  thefe  places. 
The  engagements  between  men  and  beafts  were 
ufually  performed  by  flaves,  prifoners,  or  con¬ 
demned  criminals,  though  perfons  of  condition 
would  fometimes  enter  the  lifts.  The  combats 
between  men  and  men  were  of  various  kinds, 
fometimes  they  fought  on  horfeback,  fometimes 
in  chariots,  and  fometimes  in  boats,  when  either 


the  area  was  filled  with  water,  or  a  building  was  abundance  of  other  valuable  antiquities  r  But  no 
provided  for  that  purpofe,  called  Naumachia.  The  thing  feems  to  be  more  admired  than  the  cabinet 
naval  engagement  exhibited  by  the  Emperor  of  the  Count  de  Moscardo,  confiding  of  a 
Claudius  on  the  lake  Fucinus  is  famous  in  hi-  gallery  and  fix  other  rooms,  all  filled  with  antiqui- 
ftory,  where  both  fleets  faluted  the  Emperor  with  ties,  and  the  greateft  curiofities  in  art  and  nature  ; 
an  Ave  C.efar,  Morituri  te  falutant  ;  but  the  mod  as  Pagan  idols,  inftruments  and  ufenfils  for  their 


ufual  fights  in  the  amphitheatres,  were  between 
the  gladiators  on  foot  ;  and  thefe  of  various  kinds, 
as,  1.  The  Retiarii,  who  fought  with  a  trident 
in  one  hand  and  a  net  in  the  other,  endeavour¬ 
ing  ro  enfnare  their  enemies:  if  they  failed  in  the 


facrifices,  fepulchral  urns,  bufts,  lamps,  inferip- 
tions,  the  barks  of  feveral  trees  which  the  an- 
tients  ufed  to  write  on  before  paper  came  up, 
two  trees  of  black  coral,  pearls,  amethyfts,  fap- 
phires,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  precious 

ftones  ; 
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ftones  *,  foflils,  plants,  fruits,  minerals,  and  mon- 
ftrous  productions,  with  numberlefs  medals,  and 
antient  coins  :  here  is  alfo  a  vaft  collection  of  the 
fineft  paintings  by  the  bell  hands. 

Verona  underwent  the  fate  of  the  reft  of  the  ci¬ 
ties  of  Italy  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
having  been  taken  by  the  Goths  and  Lombards. 

It  afterwards  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  em¬ 
perors  of  the  weft,  and  fince  that  was  fubjeCt  to 
the  family  of  the  Sc  a  lice  rs,  feveral  tombs  of 
thefe  Princes  being  ftill  to  be  feen  here.  The  Ve¬ 
netians  made  themfelves  matters  of  it  about  the 
year  1403,  but  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
Imperialifts  in  1509.  The  Venetians  recovered 
it  again  in  1516,  and  have  ever  fince  kept  the 
poffeflion  it,  governing  it  by  a  Podefta  and  Capi- 
taneo,  a  flitted  by  three  Councils,  and  other  fub- 
ordinate  magiftrates ;  and  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs 
it  is  fubjeCt  to  the  Bifhop,  who  is  fuffragan  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Aquileia.  Befides  Pliny  the  hifto- 
rian,  already  mentioned,  the  Poet  Catullus, 
and  Pliny  the  Naturalift,  were  born  here;  as 
were  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Vitruvius 
the  famous  architect. 

2.  Pefchiera,  olim  Pifcaria ,  and  Ardelica ,  a  little 
fortified  town,  fituate  on  a  little  ifland  formed  by 
the  river  Menzo,  which  flows  out  of  the  lake  de 
Garda,  and  is  about  fourteen  miles  north  of  Ve¬ 
rona,  taken  from  the  Duke  of  Mantua  by  the 
Venetians,  about  the  year  1441. 

3.  Garda,  a  fmall  city,  lying  on  the  eaft-flde  of 
the  lake  de  Garda,  fifteen  miles  to  the  eaftward 
of  Verona.  The  neighbouring  lake  is  as  rough  as 
the  fea  itfelf  when  a  ftorm  happens  upon  it,  which 
is  very  frequently  occafioned  by  the  gufts  which 
come  from  the  adjoining  mountains. 

The  next  province  I  am  to  defcribe  is  the 
Brefcian,  bounded  by  the  country  of  the  Grifons 
towards  the  north  j  by  the  Veronefe  on  the  eaft  ; 
by  the  Cremonefe  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Ber- 
gamafco  on  the  weft :  extending  about  fixty  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  thirty  in 
breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  country  has 
plenty  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  but  is  mod  re¬ 
markable  for  it’s  iron  mines  and  works,  it’s  plan¬ 
tations  of  flax,  and  linnen  manufacture.  It  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  fides  of  the  Alps,  and  confifts  of 
hills  and  vallies,  not  being  fo  level  as  the  reft  of 
Lombardy.  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Brefcia.  2. 
Defenzano.  3.  Salo.  4.  Guagnano.  5.  Idro. 
6.  Sabio.  7.  Tavernola.  8.  Gardone.  9.  Ifco. 
10.  Palazuolo.  11.  Chiari.  12.  Pontevico.  13. 
Menerbio.  And,  14.  Calcinato. 

The  city  of  Brefcia,  or  Brixia,  is  fituated  in  a 
plain  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  the  rivers 
Mela  and  Garzo,  whofe  branches  run  through 
molt  of  the  ftreets,  being  about  thirty  miles  to 
the  weftward  of  Verona,  and  thirty-five  north- 
weft  of  Mantua.  It  is  a  populous  trading  town, 
defended  by  a  wall  and  other  fortifications,  three 
miles  in  circumference  ;  and  has  alfo  a  citadel 
built  upon  a  rock,  which  commands  it.  The 
ftreets  are  neat,  the  buildings  good,  and  amongft 
them  feveral  beautiful  palaces  and  churches.  Their 
trade  confifts  in  linnen,  cheefe,  and  iron-work, 
particularly  fwords  and  fire-arms,  which  employ 
abundance  of  armourers,  held  to  be  the  belt  ar- 
tifts  in  Italy.  It  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  fuffragan 
to  Milan,  who  has  the  title  of  Duke,  Marquis, 
and  Vifcount.  The  women  have  more  liberty 
here  than  in  the  neighbouring  cities,  appearing 
frequently  in  the  ftreets  and  fhops.  The  people 
of  this  town  and  province  are  better  ufed  by  the 


Venetians  than  the  reft  of  their  fubje&s  *,  for  hav-  C  H  A  P 
ing  been  once  a  part  of  the  Milanefe,  and  a 
frontier  province,  they  might  think  of  returning  .  erJ_g'. 
to  their  old  mafters  if  they  were  hardly  dealt 
with.  The  Governor  here  is  both  Podefta  and 
Captain- General,  but  in  other  Venetian  cities  the 
civil  and  military  power  is  ufually  lodged  in  dif¬ 
ferent  hands. 

2.  The  Ifco,  fituate  on  a  lake  to  which  it  com-  ifco. 
municates  it’s  name,  a  confiderable  town  of  great 
antiquity  :  The  neighbouring  lake  is  about  fifteen 
miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  the  river  Oglio 
running  through  it.  The  reft  of  the  towns  of  this 
province  do  not  merit  a  particular  defcription. 

The  Bergamafco  is  bounded  by  the  territories  Berga- 
of  the  Grifons  on  the  north  ;  by  the  Brefcian  on  mafc0- 
the  eaft ;  and  by  Cremafco  and  the  Milanefe  on 
the  fouth  and  weft  ;  being  about  forty-five  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  thirty  in 
breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  for  the  moft  part 
a  mountainous  rocky  country,  but  lying  on  the 
fouth-fide  of  the  Alps  moderately  warm,  and  be¬ 
ing  watered  with  a  multitude  of  little  rivulets 
which  fall  from  thence,  the  country  is  fruitful  in 
many  places.  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Bergamo. 

2.  Caleppio.  And,  3.  Clufon. 

Bergamo  is  a  large  city,  ftrongly  fituated  on  a  Bergamo 
hill,  and  defended  by  a  caftle,  lying  thirty  miles  city, 
to  the  weftward  of  Brefcia,  and  as  many  to  the 
northward  of  Milan,  and  is  the  See  of  a  Biftiop 
fuffragan  to  Milan.  The  town  is  populous  and  a 
place  of  good  trade,  the  merchants  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  reforting  thither  to  their 
annual  fair  with  the  product  of  their  feveral 
countries.  The  natives  are  the  moft  clownifh  in 
the  Venetian  dominions,  and  their  dialed  the 
worft  but  frequently  make  clever  fellows  when 
they  meet  with  good  education.  This  town  has 
often  changed  it’s  mafters :  It  was  a  republick  till 
the  year  1300,  about  which  time  fome  of  their  lead¬ 
ing  men  affumed  the  government,  and  it  became 
monarchical.  In  1419  it  was  taken  by  Philip 
Duke  of  Milan,  and  in  1447  they  put  themfelves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Venetians,  who  have 
been  in  poffeflion  of  this  town  and  province  ever 
fince,  except  that  the  French  had  it  in  their  hands 
feven  years  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XII.  Here, 
as  in  all  other  mountainous  countries  upon  and 
near  the  Alps,  the  natives  are  troubled  with  great 
wens  or  fwellings  on  their  throats,  occafioned,  as 
*tis  faid,  by  their  drinking  fnow-water. 

The  Cremafco  is  bounded  by  the  Brefcian  on  The  Cre- 
the  north  ;  by  the  Cremonefe  on  the  eaft  ;  and  mafco- 
by  other  parts  of  the  Milanefe  on  the  fouth  and 
weft :  extending  about  fifteen  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  feven  in  breadth  from 
eaft  to  weft.  It  is  a  well-watered  fruitful  coun¬ 
try  :  The  only  town  of  any  note  is  Crema,  from  Crema. 
whence  this  little  territory  takes  it’s  name,  fituate 
on  the  river  Serio,  in  a  pleafant  fruitful  plain, 
about  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Brefcia,  and 
twenty  north -weft  of  Cremona.  It  is  a  place  of 
fome  ftrength,  well-built,  and  populous,  and  the 
See  of  a  Bifhop  fuffragan  to  Bologna.  Their 
principal  manufadure  is  that  of  fine  linnen.  It 
formerly  belonged  to  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

The  Vincentin  is  bounded  by  the  country  ofTheVi- 
Trent  on  the  north  ;  by  the  Trevifin  and  Pa-  centin. 
duan  towards  the  eaft  and  fouth  ;  and  by  the 
Cremonefe  on  the  fouth-weft  ;  being  about  forty 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  thirty 
in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  As  this  province 
is  contiguous  to  the  Paduan,  it  is  equally  fruitful 
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and  pleafant  ;  the  foil  and  face  of  the  country 
much  the  fame,  and  therefore  needs  no  further 
defcription  here.  The  chief  towns  are  Vicenza, 
and  Maraftica. 

The  city  of  Vicenza,  or  Vincenza,  is  pleafantly 
fituated  at  the  confluence  of  feveral  fmall  rivers, 
of  which  the  chief  are  the  Bacchiglione  and  the 
Rerone,  about  twenty  miles  north-weft  of  Pa¬ 
dua  ;  a  populous  trading  city,  about  four  miles  in 
circumference,  and  confifting  of  fifteen  parifhes ; 
the  buildings  beautiful,  the  fquares  and  piazzas 
fpacious  ;  there  is  particularly  a  modern  theatre 
built  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  theatres,  by  the 
famous  Palladio,  and  a  triumphal  arch  by  the 
fame  artift  ;  a  magnificent  town-hall,  the  ruins 
of  an  antient  theatre,  and  fome  other  antiquities 
which  demonftrate  it’s  antient  grandeur.  This 
town  coming  voluntarily  under  the  protection  of 
the  Venetians  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
not  by  conqueft,  enjoys  greater  privileges  than 
many  other  cities  *,  having  three  councils  confift¬ 
ing  of  the  natives,  who  have  fome  fhare  in  the 
adminiftration  •,  tho’  here  alfo  is  a  Podefta  and 
Captain-General,  as  in  the  reft  of  the  Venetian 
governments.  The  chief  manufacture  of  the  place 
is  filk.  The  gardens  of  Count  Valarano,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr  Burnet,  are  as  well  worth  fee¬ 
ing  as  any  thing  in  the  town,  wherein  he  feems 
to  be  mightily  pleafed  with  a  noble  alley  of  oranges 
and  citrons,  fome  as  big  as  a  man’s  body,  but 
affords  us  no  further  defcription  of  them.  It  is  a 
Bilhop’s  fee,  fuffragan  of  Aquileia. 

I  come  now  to  the  marquifate  of  Trevifana  or 
Trevigiano,  bounded  by  the  Feltrin  and  Bellu- 
nefe  on  the  north  i  by  Friuli  and  the  duchy  of 
Venice  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  Paduan  on  the  fouth ; 
and  the  Vicentin  on  the  weft.  The  chief  towns 
are,  1.  Trevifo.  2.  Caftel  Franco.  3.  Coalto. 
4.  Conegliano.  5.  Cenada.  And,  6.  Sara- 
valle.  > 

Trevifo,  or  Trevigno,  is  fituated  on  a  rifing 
ground,  in  a  large  plain  near  the  river  Sile,  fif¬ 
teen  miles  north-weft  of  Venice  *,  a  well-built 
populous  place ;  and  formerly  the  refidence  of 
the  Marquiffes  of  Lombardy,  from  whence  it  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  the  Marquifate. 

The  Feltrin  is  fometimes  reckoned  part  of  the 
marquifate,  and  lies  to  the  northward  of  Trevi¬ 
fana  Proper.  The  chief  towns  whereof  are,  1. 
Feltri.  2.  Romegno.  And,  3.  Vedana. 

Feltri,  or  Feltro,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Afo, 
twenty-five  miles  north-weft  of  Trevifo  ;  and  is 
the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Aquileia.  The 
Venetians  have  been  in  the  poffefiion  of  it  above 
three  hundred  years. 

The  Bellunefe  is  alfo  frequently  deemed  part  of 
the  marquifate,  being  a  little  diftrict  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  the  Feltrin,  and  conquered  about  the  fame 
time  by  the  Venetians :  The  chief  town  whereof 
is  Belluno,  or  Bellano,  a  fmall  city,  fifteen  miles 
north-eaft  of  Feltri,  and  the  See  of  a  Bifhop, 
fuffragan  of  Aquileia.  Thefe  three  laft  diftri<fts 
of  the  Trevifin,  Feltrin,  and  Bellunefe,  have  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  corn  and  wine  for  their  ufe  ; 
but  what  they  are  moft  remarkable  for  is  their 
timber,  fire-wood,  and  iron  mines,  which  are  of 
great  advantage  to  the  republick  of  Venice. 

The  Cadorin  is  a  fmall  province,  bounded  by 
the  bifhoprick  of  Brixen  on  the  north  ;  by  Friuli 
on  the  eaft  i  the  Bellunefe  on  the  fouth  •,  and  by 
the  Trentin  on  the  weft.  The  chief  town  is 
Pieve  de  Cadore,  about  twenty  miles  north  of 
Belluna.  .  ... 
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The  province  of  Friuli  is  bounded  by  the  Alps,  C  H  A 
which  feparate  it.  from  Carinthia  on  the  north 
by  Carniola,  another  province  of  Germany,  on  _  V 
the  eaft  ;  by  the  gulph  of  Venice  on  the  fouth  ;  Friuli 
and  the  marquifate  of  Trevifana,  and  another  part  province, 
of  the  Alps,  upon  the  weft  ;  being  about  fifty 
miles  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth  ;  fome 
part  whereof  is  fubjedt  to  the  Emperor,  on  which 
account  it  is  frequently  made  a  part  of  Germany, 
and  the  reft  to  the  Venetians,  as  will  appear  in 
the  defcription  of  the  feveral  towns  •,  which  are, 
i.  Aquileia.  2.  Palma  Nova.  3.  Udene.  4. 

Cividad  de  Friuli.  5.  Goritia.  6.  Gradifca.  7. 

Idria.  And,  8.  Pontafel. 

Aquileia  is  fituated  on  a  fmall  river  near  the  Aquileia 
Adriatick  fea,  about  fifty  miles  north-eaft  of  Ve-  city- 
nice,  antiently  a  city  of  great  ftrength  and  fame, 
made  the  metropolis  of  Italy  by  the  weftern  Em¬ 
perors,  and  ftill  gives  a  title  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Aquileia,  to  whom  moft  of  the  neighbouring  Bi- 
fhops  are  fubjedt  •,  but  the  town  is  dwindled  to  a 
a  poor  village,  inhabited  by  fifhermen,  and  there 
remain  fcarce  any  footfteps  of  it’s  antient  gran¬ 
deur.  It  is  at  prefent  under  the  dominion  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria. 

Palma  Nova  is  a  large  fortified  town,  twelve  Palma 
miles  north-weft  of  Aquileia,  built  by  the  Vene-  Nova, 
tians  as  a  frontier  againft  Germany  in  the  year 
1594,  and  has  a  communication  with  the  Adria¬ 
tick  fea  by  a  canal  cut  from  thence,  and  is  ftill 
under  the  dominion  of  Venice. 

Udene,  or  Udina,  is  a  large  populous  town,  a-  Udene. 
bove  four  miles  in  circumference,  twelve  miles 
north- weft  of  Palma  Nova,  and  fubjedt  to  the 
Venetians. 

Goritz,  or  Goritia,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  Goritia. 
the  fame  name,  fituate  about  ten  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Palma  Nova,  fubjedt  to  the  Emperor  : 
but  this  town  has  already  been  deferibed  in  Ger¬ 
many.  The  natives  ufe  a  barbarous  dialect,  nei¬ 
ther  Italian  or  German,  and  are  fcarce  underftood 
by  either. 

Cividad  de  Friuli,  lies  about  ten  miles  north  of  Cividad  de 
Palma  Nova,  and  is  fubjedt  to  the  Venetians.  Friuli. 

Idria  is  fituated  in  the  mountains,  about  twenty  Idria  city, 
miles  north-eaft:  of  Goritia  •,  remarkable  for  it’s 
mines  of  quick-filver.  It  is  fubjedt  to  the  Em¬ 
peror. 

Pontafel  ftands  about  twenty  miles  north-weft  Pontafel. 
of  Cividad  de  Friuli,  a  frontier  town  between  the 
Empire  and  the  Venetian  territories,  but  now  fub¬ 
jedt  to  the  latter. 

C  H  A  P.  XIV. 

’Treats  of  the  Venetian  dominions  in  Ijiriai  Morla - 
chia ,  and  Dalmatia. 

IS  T  R  I  A  is  frequently  deferibed  among  their  Iftria. 

Italian  provinces,  but  as  it  lies  on  the  eaftern 
fide  of  the  Adriatick  Sea,  it  feems  more  properly 
to  belong  to  Germany.  It  is  a  peninfula,  bounded 
by  Carniola  on  the  north,  and  encompaffed  by 
the  Adriatick  Sea  on  the  eaft,  fouth,  and  weft  ; 
being  about  fixty  miles  in  length,  and  fifty  in 
breadth  ;  a  woody  mountainous  country,  and 
chiefly  valuable  to  the  Venetians  on  account  of 
the  (tone  and  timber  which  they  bring  from 
hence.  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Capo  d’lftria. 

2.  Pirano.  3.  Cita  Novo.  4.  Parenzo.  5.  Ofero. 

6.  Pola.  And,  7.  St  Veit  en  Flaum. 

Capo  d’lftria  is  fituated  on  a  fmall  ifland  in  Capo 
the  gulph  of  Triefte,  having  a  communication  d’Ittria, 
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with  the  continent  by  a  bridge,  and  (lands  about 
ten  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Triefte  :  It  is  the  See  of  a 
Bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Aquileia,  and  the  feat  of  the 
Venetian  Governor,  antiently  called  JEgida  and 
JuJlinopolis,  having  been  built  by  the  Emperor 
Justin. 

Cita  Novo,  antiently  JEmonia ,  (lands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Quitto,  twenty  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Capo  d’lftria  *,  in  a  very  bad  air,  and 
thinly  inhabited,  tho’  it  hath  an  harbour,  and  is  a 
Bifhop’s  See,  fuffragan  to  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia. 

Parenzo  is  fituated  on  the  Adriatick,  fix  miles 
to  the  fouthward  of  Cita  Novo,  and  hath  a  good 
harbour :  It  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  alfo  fuffra¬ 
gan  to  Aquileia  •,  but  lying  in  a  very  bad  air, 
does  not  abound  with  people  any  more  than  the 
former. 

Pola,  olim  Pat  a,  forty-five  miles  fouthward  of 
Capo  d’lftria,  a  ftrong- town,  fituate  on  a  moun¬ 
tain  near  the  fea,  under  which  there  is  a  good 
harbour. 

The  town  of  St  Veit,  fituate  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Flaum,  belonging  to  the  Emperor,  has 
already  been  defcribed  in  Germany. 

The  Port  of  Triefte,  thirty  miles  eaft  of  A- 
quileia,  belonging  to  the  Emperor,  has  alfo  been 
already  defcribed  in  this  volume. 

Morlachia  is  bounded  by  Croatia  and  Bofnia 
towards  the  north  ;  by  Dalmatia  on  the  eaft  *, 
by  the  gulph  of  Venice  towards  the  fouth ;  and 
by  Iftria  towards  the  weft  •,  being  about  eighty 
miles  in  length,  and  five  and  twenty  in  breadth  •, 
a  part  of  the  antient  Liburnia.  The  Turks  laid 
claim  to  it  as  a  dependant  on  Hungary,  where¬ 
upon  they  put  themfelves  under  the  Emperor’s 
protection,  as  it  remains  at  prefent,  only  fome 
towns  on  the  coaft  are  fubjedl  to  the  Venetians, 
the  chief  whereof  are  Zeny  and  Novigrad. 

Zeny,  or  Segna,  is  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  a- 
bout  forty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  St  Veit,  a  pretty 
town,  with  a  caftle  and  harbour  *,  being  a  Bi- 
~  (hop’s  See,  fubjefl  to  the  Arcbilhop  ofSpalatto. 

Novigrad  (lands  near  a  bay  of  the  fea,  above 
fixty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Segna,  of  which  I  meet 
with  no  further  defeription. 

Dalmatia,  the  eaftern  part  of  the  antient  II- 
lyrixum ,  ftretches  along  the  coaft  of  the  Adria¬ 
tick  Sea,  near  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
is  generally  about  thirty  miles  in  breadth  *,  bound¬ 
ed  by  Bofnia  and  Servia  towards  the  north  •,  by 
Albania  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  gulph  of  Venice  on 
the  fouth-weft  •,  and  by  Morlachia  on  the  north- 
weft  ;  the  fea-coaft,  except  the  territories  of  Ragufa, 
belonging  to  the  Venetians,  and  the  inland  part  of 
it  to  the  Turks.  The  Venetian  Dalmatia  is  di¬ 
vided  into  the  continent  and  iflands ;  the  chief 
towns  on  the  continent  are,  i.  Zara.  2.  Nona. 
3.  Scardone.  4.  Sebenico.  5.  St  Nicholas.  6. 
Salona.  7.  Trau.  8.  Spalatto.  9.  Cliffa.  10. 
Ciclut.  n.Rifano.  12.  Caftel  Novo.  13.  Cata- 
ro.  And,  14.  Budua. 

Zara,  olim  Jadera ,  is  fituated  on  the  coaft  of 
the  Adriatick  fea  near  two  hundred  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Venice,  and  an  hundred  and  thirty  fouth- 
eaft  of  Treifte,  formerly  the  capital  of  Liburnia, 
a  province  of  Illyricum.  It  was  purchafed  toge¬ 
ther  with  Novigrad  by  the  Venetians  of  Ladis- 
laus  King  of  Hungary,  about  the  year  1409, 
and  is  now  the  capital  of  the  Venetian  Dalmatia, 
and  of  a  diftridt  to  which  it  communicates  it’s 
name  *,  and  is  an  Archbilhop’s  See.  The  fea  fur- 
rounds  the  place,  which  is  joined  to  the  continent 
!»y  a  bridge,  and  defended  by  a  caftle. 
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Nona,  olim  JEriona ,  fituate  about  eighteen  miles  C  H  A  P. 
north-weft  of  Zara,  upon  a  promontory  almoft 
encompaffed  with  the  fea.  It  is  a  fortified  town,  ■ 
and  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  fuffragan  to  Zara.  Nona. 

Scardone  (lands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Scardone. 
Kirka,  thirty -five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Zara  ;  and 
is  defended  by  a  caftle,  and  other  fortifications, 
frequently  taken  and  retaken  in  the  wars  between 
the  Venetians  and  the  Turks.  It  is  the  See  of  a 
Bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Spalatto. 

Sebenico  is  a  fortrefs,  fituate  on  the  fame  coaft,  Sebenico. 
about  forty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Zara  5  the  caftle 
(lands  on  a  deep  rock,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kirka.  The  Bifhop  is  fuffragan  to  Zara. 

Trau,  the  antient  Pragurium ,  a  little  town  and  Trau. 
harbour,  about  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sebenico, 
encompaffed  with  the  fea,  and  joined  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  by  a  bridge,  a  Bi(hop’s  See,  fuffragan  to 
Spalatto. 

Spalatto  (lands  on  the  fame  coaft,  about  fixty  Spalatto. 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Zara,  and  ten  to  the  eaft- ward 
of  Trau:  It  is  a  place  of  ftrength,  a  large  and 
populous  town  ;  and  hath  one  of  the  bed  harbours 
upon  the  coaft,  and  is  an  Archbilhop’s  See  *,  hither 
the  Emperor  Diocl esi  an  retired  when  he  was 
driven  from  his  throne. 

Caftel  Novo  is  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the  fea,  a  Caftel 
little  to  the  eaftward  of  the  territories  of  Ragufa,  Novo* 
defended  by  a  ftrong  caftle, among  inaccefiible  rocks. 

Cataro,  fituate  on  the  fame  bay,  about  thirty  Cataro. 
miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Ragufa,  defended  by  a 
ftrong  caftle,  and  is  a  Bifhop’s  See. 

Budua,  a  little  town,  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  twen-  Budua. 
ty  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Cataro,  almoft  fur- 
rounded  by  the  Turkifh  territories.  The  chief 
towns  in  Dalmatia  belonging  to  the  Turks,  are 
Trebigna,  Narenza,  and  Antivari. 

Narenza,  or  Narenta,  olim  Naro ,  and  Narona,  Narenza. 
(lands  on  the  river  Naro,  about  fixty  miles  to  the 
eaftward  of  Spalatto,  and  forty  to  the  northward 
of  Ragufa  ;  antiently  a  large  and  flourifhing  city, 
but  has  little  to  recommend  it  at  prefent. 

Trebigna  is  fituated  forty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Na-  Trebigna. 
renza,  which  is  all  the  defeription  I  meet  with  of  it. 

Antivari  (lands  on  the  confines  of  Albania,  be-  Antivari. 
tween  Budua  and  Dulcigno,  and  was  an  Archi- 
epifcopal  See,  till  taken  by  the  Turks. 

As  for  that  part  of  Dalmatia  which  belongs  to  Ragufa 
the  republick  of  Ragufa,  tributary  to  the  Turk,  republick. 
this  has  been  defcribed  already  in  Turkey  (in  Chjef 
Vol.  I.)  ;  the  chief  towns  whereof  are  Ragufa,  towns. 
Stagno,  and  Sabioncello. 

The  Venetian  iflands  on  the  coaft  of  Morlachia  Venetian 
and  Dalmatia,  are,  r.  Cherfo.  2.  Ofera.  3.  Ve-  lflands* 
glia.  4.  Pago.  5.  Arbe.  6.  Groffa.  7  La  Co- 
ronata.  8.  La  Liffa.  9.  Lezina.  And,  10.  Cor- 
zola. 

Cherfo,  olim  Crexa ,  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Iftria  Cherfo. 
and  Morlachia,  ten  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  St 
Veit,  an  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence  •,  the  capital  city  is  of  the  fame  name,  and 
the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  fuffragan  to  Zara. 

Ofera  is  joined  to  Cherfo  by  a  bridge,  the  Ofera. 
chief  town  being  of  the  fame  name,  a  Bifhop’s 
See,  and  Suffragan  to  Zara. 

Veglia,  or  Curitta,  lies  between  Cherfo  and  the  Veglia. 
coaft  of  Morlachia,  being  about  fixty  miles  in 
circumference ;  it’s  capital  alfo  is  of  the  fame  name, 
and  a  Bifhop’s  See  fuffragan  of  Zara. 

Pago,  or  Gliffa,  is  about  fifty  miles  in  cir-  pag0. 
cumference,  and  lies  within  two  miles  of  the  coaft 
of  Morlachia*,  it’s  chief  town  is  of  the  fame  name, 
and  has  a  tolerable  good  harbour. 

Arbe 
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Arbe  lies  between  Pago  and  Veglia,  it’s  chief 
town  of  the  fame  name,  and  a  Bifhop’s  See  fuf- 
fragan  of  Zara. 

Groffa,  or  Longa,  about  thirty-five  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Ofera,  and  ten  from  the  coaft  of  Dalma¬ 
tia,  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  fix  in 
breadth.  It’s  chief  town  is  of  the  fame  name,  de¬ 
fended  by  a  caftle. 

Lezina.  Lezina  lies  near  the  fouth  coaft  of  Dalmatia, 
being  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  ten  in 
breadth ;  it’s  capital  is  of  the  fame  name,  and 
lies  towards  the  north-weft  end  of  the  ifland, 
and  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  fuffragan  of  Spalatto. 

Corzola.  Corzola  lies  about  fix  miles  to  the  weftward 
of  the  territories  of  Ragufa,  and  is  the  beft  peo¬ 
pled  of  the  Dalmatian  iflands  •,  it’s  chief  town  is 
of  the  fame  name,  being  a  Bifliop’s  See,  fuffra¬ 
gan  of  Ragufa. 

The  leffer  Venetian  iffands  on  this  coaft  do  not 
require  a  particular  defcription,  but  are  laid  down 
in  the  maps  bound  up  with  this  work. 

The  Venetian  iflands  which  lie  without  the 
Adriatick  fea  upon  the  coaft  of  Epirus  and  Mo- 
rea,  are,  1.  Corfu.  2.  St  Moura.  3.  Cephalonia. 
And,  4.  Zante. 

Corfu.  Corfu,  olim  Corcyra ,  lies  near  the  coaft  of  E- 
pirus,  being  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and 
twelve  in  breadth  ;  it  is  a  populous  ifland,  con 
taining  two  cities,  and  near  a  hundred  villages  ; 
and  produces  oil,  honey,  wax,  oranges,  lemons, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  fruits.  The  chief 
towns  are  Corfu  and  Caffiope. 

Corfu  lies  about  the  middle  of  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  ifland,  in  a  peninfula,  ftrongly  fortified,  and  , 
hath  a  good  harbour :  It  is  the  See  of  a  Larin 
Archbifhop,  though  the  Greeks  have  alfo  their 
churches  here. 

Caffiope  is  fituated  on  the  fame  fide  of  the 
ifland,  fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Corfu  ;  a  little 
trading  town,  with  a  good  harbour,  about  fix 
miles  from  the  coaft  of  Epirus. 

The  ifland  ol  St  Maura,  olim  Leucadia ,  is 
almoft  of  a  circular  figure,  and  lies  about  forty- 
five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Corfu,  being  feparated 
from  the  coaft  of  Achaia  by  a  channel  not  more 
than  half  a  league  broad  :  It  is  about  twenty  miles 
over  either  way ;  the  chief  town  of  the  fame 
name,  which  ftands  on  the  north-eaft  part  of  the 
ifland,  being  ftrongly  fortified,  and  the  See  of  an 
Archbilhop. 

Cephalonia  lies  feven  or  eight  miles  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  St  Maura ;  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
weftward  of  the  gulph  of  Lepanto  ;  being  fifty 
miles  in  length,  and  five  and  twenty  in  breadth, 
being  a  mountanious  uneven  foil ;  but  produces 
however  wine,  oil,  filk,  wool,  honey,  and  wax ; 
with  which  the  natives  carry  on  a  tolerable  trade. 

It  has  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  fituate  near  a 
bay  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  being  a  Bi¬ 
fhop’s  See,  fuffragan  to  Corfu.  And  there  are 
three  other  towns  mentioned  by  geographers,  viz. 

St  Nicho-  St  Nicholas,  Catano,  and  Affo  •,  but  I  meet  with 
las,  &c.  no  particular  defcription  of  them. 

Zante  The  ifland  of  Zante,  olim  Zacyntbus  and  Ulyra , 
ifland  and  lies  about  twelve  miles  to  the  Southward  of  Ce* 
cltX*  phalonia,  and  as  much  to  the  weftward  of  the 

Morea,  being  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and 
twelve  in  breadth,  moft  confiderable  for  the  little 
grapes  called  currants,  or  corinths,  from  their  be¬ 
ing  firft  cultivated  about  the  city  of  Corinth, 
where  there  are  now  fcarce  any  ;  France  and 
England,  and  the  reft  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
being  fupplied  with  this  kind  of  fruit  from  hence. 
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ifland  and 
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and  confequently  this  ifland  hath  a  very  great  CHAP, 
trade.  The  natives  of  Cephalonia  and  Zante  are  x,v- 
generally  Greeks,  but  the  Venetians  have  alfo  ' j 

introduced  the  Roman  Catholick  religion.  The 
chief  town  is  Zante,  fituate  on  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  ifland,  fortified  and  defended  by  a  caftle, 
being  of  the  laft  importance  to  the  Venetians.  It 
is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  fuffragan  to  Corfu,  and 
the  refidence  of  the  Governor,  who  is  always  a 
noble  Venetian  of  the  firft  rank.  There  are 
fome  other  fmall  iflands  belonging  to  the  Venetians 
in  thefe  feas,  but  of  no  great  confequence. 

The  Morea  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Turks  Morea. 
in  one  campaign,  anno  1715,  to  compenfate 
which  lofs  they  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the 
towns  of  Previfa  and  Vofnia  in  Epirus ;  but  thefe  Previfa. 
are  far  from  being  an  equivalent  for  that  fine  Vofnia- 
country  :  They  bid  fair  indeed  for  taking  Dul- 
cigno  in  Albania,  anno  1718,  but  the  peace 
which  was  concluded  while  they  lay  before  it,  put 
an  end  to  that  enterprize. 

CHAP.  XV. 

Treats  of  the  Venetian  government. 

The  Venetians  boaft  that  their  government  Venetian 
has  lafted  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred  years  ;  &0ven*' 
but  then  it  muft  be  remembered  that  their  State  ment< 
has  undergone  various  changes  and  revolutions 
during  that  time.  The  iflands  on  which  Venice 
ftands,  and  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  were 
antiently  fubjeft  to  Padua,  and  received  a  Go¬ 
vernor  from  thence,  but  were  then  only  inhabited 
by  fifhermen,  mariners,  and  other  poor  people. 

About  the  year  420,  the  Goths  and  other  barba¬ 
rous  nations  over- running  Italy,  and  deftroying 
the  cities  of  Parma,  Aquileia,  and  many  more 
upon  the  continent,  the  inhabitants  fled  with 
their  effects  to  thefe  iflands,  and  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  city  of  Venice.  They  were  at  firft 
under  the  government  of  the  confuls  or  magi- 
ftrates  of  Padua,  to  whom  the  foil  belonged  ;  but 
when  they  began  to  increafe  in  wealth  and  num¬ 
bers,  and  Refugees  from  all  parts  of  Italy  flocked 
in  to  them,  a  deputy  or  reprefentative  from  every 
ifland  was  elected,  in  whom  the  legiflative  power 
was  lodged.  Whether  this  was  brought  about  by 
force,  or  the  confent  of  the  Paduans,  at  this  di- 
ftance  of  time  does  not  appear:  But  this  form 
did  not  endure  long,  fome  of  the  moft  powerful 
and  popular  men  of  the  republick  procured  the 
fovereign  power  to  be  conferred  on  him,  with  the 
title  of  Duke,  or  Doge  ;  making  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  people  only  his  council,  whofe  ad¬ 
vice  he  took  or  refufed  as  he  faw  fit.  No  Princes 
were  more  abfolute  than  thefe  Doges  for  a  confi¬ 
derable  time,  till  at  length  the  leading  men  of 
the  republick  encroached  upon  the  perogatives  of 
their  Doges,  as  the  antient  Doges  had  on  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  the  fovereign  power 
became  vefted  in  the  moft  fubftantial  citizens  ; 
the  Doge  retained  no  more  than  the  fhadow  of 
his  antient  authority.  About  the  year  1325,  The  fove- 
the  great  council,  which  was  then  compofed  of  rei?n 
the  chief  citizens,  paffed  an  aft  for  reducing  their  t'^e 
number,  and  veiling  the  fovereign  authority  in  nobility, 
certain  families  and  their  male  iffue,  who  at  the 
age  of  five  and  twenty,  and  proof  of  their  le¬ 
gitimacy,  without  any  previous  eleftion,  were  to 
be  introduced  into  this  affembly  ;  and  this  body 
of  men  have  long  fince  affumed  the  title  of  Noble 
Venetians ,  who,  according  to  Mr  Addison,  look 
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upon  themfelves  to  be  equal  at  leaft  to  the  Elec¬ 
tors  of  the  Empire*  and  but  one  degree  below 
Kings  ;  for  which  reafon  they  feldom  travel  into 
foreign  countries,  where  they  muft  undergo  the 
mortification  of  being  treated  like  private  gentle¬ 
men.  It  is  obferved,  that  they  difcharge  them- 
lelves  with  a  great  deal  of  dexterity  in  fuch  em- 
baffies  and  treaties  as  they  are  concerned  in,  for 
their  whole  lives  are  employed  in  intrigues  of 
ftate,  and  they  naturally  give  themfelves  airs  of 
Kings  and  Princes,  of  which  the  Minifters  of  o- 
ther  nations  are  only  the  reprefentatives.  About 
three  or  fourfcore  years  ago,  it  was  computed 
there  were  about  five  and  twenty  hundred  of  thefe 
.noble  Venetians  who  had  voices  in  the  Great 
Council  •,  but  there  are  not  at  prefent  more  than 
fifteen  hundred,  notwithftanding  the  addition  of 
many  new  families :  for  during  the  war  with  the 
Turks  in  Candia,  when  their  treafury  began  to 
be  exhaufled,  and  on  other  exigencies  of  the 
State,  they  have  permitted  merchants  and  over¬ 
grown  citizens,  and  even  fome  foreigners,  to  pur- 
chafe  this  honour,  and  confequently  a  feat  in  the 
Great  Council  of  the  republick  for  them  and  their 
heirs.  And  tho’  there  be  but  one  order  of  nobles 
at  Venice,  yet  they  look  upon  themfelves  to  be 
more  or  lefs  honourable,  according  to  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  their  families.  They  are  generally  di¬ 
vided  into  four  clafifes  by  our  voyage-writers : 

1.  Thofe  twelve  families  which  were  really  noble 
before  the  conftitution  of  their  commonwealth. 

2.  Such  as  were  regiftered  when  the  members  of 
the  Great  Council  were  limited  to  certain  fami¬ 
lies.  3.  Such  as  have  purchafed  their  nobility  of 
the  State.  And,  4.  Thofe  who  have  been  created 
noble  Venetians  on  account  of  their  merit.  But 
to  be  a  little  more  particular  in  defcribing  the 
conftitution  of  their  prefent  government ;  it  con- 
lifts,  1.  Of  the  Doge,  or  Duke.  2.  The  Great 
Council.  3.  The  Council  of  Ten,  or  Seignory. 
4.  The  Senate,  or  Council  of  Pregadi.  5.  The 
Council  of  the  Savi,  or  Sages.  And,  6.  The 
Council  called  the  College. 

The  Doge,  if  he  be  not  in  reality  a  monarch, 
yet  he  reprefents  one  in  his  habit  and  ftate.  He 
is  clothed  in  a  purple  robe,  and  his  head  co¬ 
vered  with  a  cap  relembling  a  mitre,  which  he 
never  takes  oft'  but  when  the  Hpft  is  elevateds 
All  fubjedfts  appear  bare-headed  and  Handing  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  he  riles  up  to  none.  His  name 
is  on  the  coin,  publick  letters  and  inftruments 
of  State  ;  and  all  laws  and  decrees  are  publifhed 
in  his  name ;  and  the  letters  of  foreign  Princes 
are  directed  to  him,  tho’  he  delivers  them  un¬ 
opened  to  the  Council.  Ambaffadors  addrefs  the.m- 
felves  to  him,  but  he  delivers  no  other  anfwer 
than  what  is  agreed  on  in  council.  He  cannot 
go  out  of  the  city  without  the  leave  of  the  State  ; 
and  whenever  he  fets  his  foot  on  the  continent 
his  authority  ceafes,  and  he  is  confidered  only  as 
a  noble  Venetian.  When  he  is  eleCted,  all  his 
relations  leave  their  pofts,  though  they  continue 
members  of  the  Great  Council':  he  is  as  fubjeCt 
to  the  laws  as  the  meaneft  perfon  ;  and  the  State  - 
inquifition  is  levelled  chiefly  againft  his  power. 
He  has  a  double  voice  in  the  Great  Council,  and 
the  appointment  of  the  fervants  and  officers  of  the 
palace,  and  the  nominating  of  the  Dean  and  Ca¬ 
nons  of  St  Mark,  and  is  called  His  Serenity.  He 
continues  in  his  office  for  life,  unlefs  he  commits 
fome  offence  againft  the  State,  or  happens  to  be 
fuperannuated,  or  otherwife  rendered  incapable  of 
difcharging  his  truft.  He  prefides  in  the  Great 
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Council,  and  other  courts,  and  fees  that  the  ma-  CH  AF 
giftrates  perform  their  duty,  and  fummons  them  ^xv- 
before  the  college  on  their  negleCt.  He  is  eleCted  .  e'^lceT. 
in  the  Great  Council  by  balloting,  after  a  man¬ 
ner  too  tedious  to  relate  here  ;  only,  I  fhall  obferve, 
that  fuch  precautions  are  ufed,  that  ’tis  impof- 
fible  the  Eledlors  fliould  be  bulled  or  over-awed 
in  their  choice  by  any  great  man  :  and  in  the 
fame  manner  their  Admirals,  Governors  of  towns 
and  provinces,  and  all  other  officers  of  ftate  a(e 
appointed. 

The  Great  Council  is  compofed  of  the  Doge  and  TheGreat 
all  the  noble,  Venetians  who  are  in  town;  but  Council, 
more  than  half  of  them  being  abfent  on  their 
governments,  or  at  their  country-feats  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  this  aflembly  feldom  confifts  of  more  than 
five  or  fix  hundred :  nor  is  the  Great  Duke’s  pre¬ 
fence  abfolutely  neceffary,  it  being  frequently  held 
without  him.  In  this  Council  the  ^egiilative  au¬ 
thority  is  lodged,  as  well  as  the  choice  of  the 
Doge,  and  of  moft  of  the  great  officers  of  flat?, 
as  hath  been  obferved  already,  for  which  purpofe 
they  meet  on  Sundays  and  fome  other  holy- days. 

The  Seignory  confifts  of  the  Duke,  fix  other  The  Seig- 
members  chofen  by  the  Great  Council,  and  the  °r 
three  chief  judges  of  their  principal  courts  ofjudi-  0f 
cature,  making  ten  in  all,  from  whence  they  are 
ufually  called  the  Council  of  Ten.  In  thefe  the 
executive  power  feems  to  be  lodged,  and  this 
Council  eleCt  three  of  their  own  number  every 
three  months,  who  may  be  called  Inquifitors  of 
State.  Thefe  receive  all  accufations  and  informa¬ 
tions  againft  perfons  fufpeCted  to  have  any  defigns 
againft  the  government ;  imprifon,  and  even  pro¬ 
ceed  capitally  againft  them,  without  allowing  them 
to  make  any  defence,  either  in  perfon  or  by  their 
advocates,  if  they  all  agree ;  if  not,  the  matter  is 
laid  before  the  Council  of  Ten. 

The  Senate,  or  Pregadi,  confifts  of  an  hundred  The  St¬ 
and  twenty  of  the  members  of  the  Great  Coun-  nate  or. 
cil,  chofen  annually  by  that  Council,  affifted  by  a  Prc§ad‘- 
like  number  of  other  counfellors,  magiftrates,  and 
officers,  who  have  not  a  power  of  voting,  but 
only  of  propofing  matters  in  this  Council.  All 
laws  are  laft  debated  in  this  Council,  and  brought 
by  them  to  the  Great  Council  for  their  fanCtion, 
who  have  no  power  of  altering  any  aCt  propounded 
to  them,  but  only  of  affenting  to  it  or  rejecting 
it.  The  making  peace  and  war,  the  fending  and 
receiving  Ambaffadors,  and  all  other  matters  of 
ftate,  (except  fuch  as  require  fecrecy,  and  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Council  of  Ten  on  that  account) 
are,  after  they  have  been  prepared  and  debated  by 
the  college,  brought  hither  for  their  approbation. 

In  the  Senate  -alfo  is  the  choice  of  many  of  the 
inferior  officers  of  ftate,  and  commanders  by  fea 
and  land. 

The  Council  called  the  Savi,  or  Sages,  confifts  The  Savi. 
of  fixteen  perfons:  fix  called  the  Savi  Grande, 
who  have  both  the  fea  and  land  under  their  care  ; 
five  others,  who  confult  and  debate  only  of  land- 
affairs  ;  and  five  more,  who  take  only  the  tranfac- 
tions  at  fea  under  their  deliberation.  < 

The  College  is  efteemed  the  moft  ufeful  Coun-  The  Col-, 
cil  of  State,  confifting  of  the  Seignory  and  Sa-  le2ev 
vi  in  conjunction,  twenty-fix  in  number.  They 
meet  feverally  every  morning  at  a  certain  hour 
in  their  refpeCtive  council-rooms,  where  having 
fpent  fome  time  in  debating  the  feveral  bufinef- 
fes  appropriated  to  each,  the  Savi  go  to  the  room 
where  the  Seignory  fits,  and  joining  with  them 
form  that  Council  called  the  College.  From 
whence  it  appears  that  matters  of  State  (except 
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CHAP,  what  requires  an  extraordinary  fecrecy)  are  de¬ 
bated,  i.  By  the  Savi  and  Seignory  in  their  feve- 
ral  rooms  diftin&ly.  2.  By  thefe  two  jointly, 
who  conftitute  the  college.  3.  By  the  Senate, 
who  when  they  have  confidered  and  altered  the 
matters  propofed  as  they  fee  fit,  bring  all  to 
the  Great  Council,  who  have  a  power  of  affirm¬ 
ing  or  rejecting,  but  none  of  debating  or  altering 
the  laws  propofed. 

From  hence  it  appears,  fays  my  author,  that 
Venice  is  one  of  the  beft  conftituted  republicks 
that  ever  was  eftablifhed.  But  methinks  their 
State-inquifition,  which  they  (tile  the  bafis  of 
their  government,  has  a  terrible  afpeft,  notwith- 
ftanding  it  may  have  fruftrated  fome  confpiracies 
and  attempts  againft  the  ftate  :  for  furely  nothing 
can  reconcile  people  to  fuch  an  arbitrary  bloody 
tribunal,  who  have  ever  known  what  liberty  and 
property  means ;  a  tribunal  that  muft  make  every 
fubjecft  and  every  fenator  tremble.  How  can  the 
greateft  amongft  them  enjoy  his  fortune  with 
any  tolerable  tranquillity,  while  he  is  liable  every 
day  to  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  to  be  tor¬ 
tured,  condemned,  and  executed  upon  the  crafty 
fuggeftions  and  infinuations  of  his  enemies,  with¬ 
out  being  fuffered  to  know  either  his  accufers  or  his 
accufation,  or  to  offer  any  thing  in  vindication 
of  his  innocence  ?  And  in  fadf,  we  find  feveral 
perfons  have  fuffered  by  this  accurfed  court,  who 
have  afterwards  appeared  innocent.  It  would  a- 
maze  one  therefore  to  fee  fome  men,  who  cannot 
bear  to  live  under  even  a  limited  monarchy,  ever 
crying  up  this  part  of  the  Venetian  conflitution. 
In  fome  inftances  indeed,  the  fubje&s  of  Venice 
enjoy  an  unbounded  liberty  ;  they  may  be  as  leud 
and  wicked  as  they  pleafe,  fo  their  crimes  do  not 
affect  the  State  ;  and  in  this  the  republicks  in  Hol¬ 
land  perfe&ly  agree  with  them.  There  they  have 
their  mufick-houfes,  whether  the  votaries  of  Ve  nus 
refort  by  publick  authority ;  and  here  are  whole 
ftreets  affigned  to  the  fame  purpofes,  though  the 
carnival  is  the  time  when  they  indulge  this  hu¬ 
mour  molt  •,  then  a  croud  of  cavaliers  refort  hi¬ 
ther  from  the  neighbouring  countries,  where  they 
meet  an  equal  number  of  the  other  fex,  that  come 
to  make  their  fortunes  upon  thefe  occafions.  An¬ 
other  inllance  of  Dutch  and  Venetian  liberty, 
is,  that  they  fuffer  all  manner  of  fedts  and 
perfuafions  in  religion,  provided  there  is  no  ten¬ 
dency  in  them  to  difturb  the  State.  Neither 
the  clergy  of  Holland  or  Venice  are  fuffered 
to  hold  fynods  or  ecclefiaftical  courts,  or  to 
frame  laws  for  the  government  of  the  church, 
without  the  approbation  of  the  State ;  and 
every  man  has  an  unlimited  freedom  to  believe 
and  pracfife  as  he  fees  fit ;  neither  the  laws  of  re¬ 
ligion  or  mortality  are  inforced  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  every  one  may  do  what  is  right  in  his  own 
eyes,  fo  he  lets  the  adminiftration  alone.  Thefe 
are  fome  of  the  glorious  liberties  that  the  fubjedl 
enjoys  under  molt  republicks  •,  but  in  other  refpedts 
they  are  as  great  Haves  to  their  Sovereigns  as  the 
people  are  in  France  or  Turkey.  Should  a  man  com¬ 
plain  of  the  oppreffions  of  the  nobility,  or  prefume 
to  cenjure  the  conduct  of  the  minilfry  ;  nay,  if  any 
thing  of  this  kind  fhould  be  fuggefted  againft  him 
by  his  enemies,  though  never  fo  falfely,  he  fhall 
be  firft  racked  and  tortured  into  a  confeffion,  and 
afterwards  executed  as  a  malefa&or,  his  eftate  con- 
fifcated,  and  his  family  reduced  to  beggary.  And 
if  thefe  are  the  charms  of  a  republican  form  of 
government,  who  would  not  make  it  part  of  his 
litany  to  be  delivered  from  it?  But  to  proceed: 
VOL.  II. 


The  nobility  themfelves,  though  they  have  the  CHAP, 
legifiative  authority  in  their  hands,  ftand  fo  much  v^nVc'e 
in  awe  of  this  State-Inquifition  which  they  have  U;L 
eftablifhed,  that  they  dare  not  enter  into  any  fa¬ 
miliar  converfation  with  foreigners,  or  even  with 
their  own  order,  for  fear  of  being  charged  with 
defigns  againft  the  State:  nay,  ’ns  held  criminal 
to  talk  of  publick  affairs,  when  they  are  not  af- 
fembled  in  the  Broglio,  or  in  their  Councils. 

And  now  I  am  fpeaking  of  the  nobility,  I  fhal! 
take  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  fome  other 
rules  they  are  fubjedt  to:  they  are  not  permitted 
to  carry  any  arms  about  them,  or  to  wear  filver 
or  gold  lace,  or  fringe  on  their  clothes,  except  the 
Procurators  of  St  Mark,  and  fome  few  others, 
or  to  keep  above  a  certain  number  of  fervants ; 
even  the  Doge  himfelf  is  under  the  government 
of  his  fix  Counfellors,  who  may  vifit  his  clofet, 
and  all  his  retirements  at  any  hour  of  the  night  or 
day,  and  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  go  abroad  without 
them. 

The  rnoft  honourable  among  the  nobility  are 
the  Procurators  of  St  Mark,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  Great  Council,  and  have  the  guardianfhip 
and  adminiftration  of  the  revenues,  treafure,  gifts, 
and  legacies  belonging  to  the  church  of  St  Mark, 
with  very  handfome  annual  penfions  for  life.  They 
are  five  and  twenty  in  number and  formerly 
confifted  only  of  thofe  v/ho  had  been  concerned  in 
foreign  embaffies,  or  had  otherwife  highly  merited 
of  the  State  •,  but  fome  have  been  allowed  to  pur- 
chafe  this  honour  of  late  years,  when  the  State 
wanted  money.  It  is  out  of  thefe  that  the  Doge* 
and  his  Council  of  ten,  are  generally  chofen. 

Befides  the  nobility,  there  are  three  orders  of  Knights, 
knighthood-,  1.  That  of  the  Golden  Star,  which 
is  conferred  only  on  thofe  of  the  firft  quality,  who 
have  merited  of  the  government ;  they  wear  a 
ftar  bordered  with  golddaCe.  2.  The  Knights  of 
St  Mark,  which  honour  is  ufually  conferred  on 
the  officers  in  the  fea  or  land  fervice,  who  have 
behaved  well,  to  which  is  annexed  a  penfion  of  a 
thoufand  ducats  per  annum.  They  wear  a  medal 
with  the  figure  of  St  Mark  on  one  fide,  and 
fome  other  device  of  the  Senate’s  appointing  Upon 
the  reverfe.  3.  The  Doge’s  Knights,  as  they  are 
called,  on  account  of  their  being  created  by  him, 
which  is  beftowed  on  foreign  officers  in  their  fer¬ 
vice. 

There  ate  ftill  feveral  orders  of  nobility,  as  Nobility 
Counts,  Marquiffes,  &c.  on  the  Terra  Firma  in 
the  Venetian  territories,  who  are  not  at  all  efteem-  countries, 
ed  for  their  titles  at  Venice ;  and  thefe  are  the  heirs 
and  defendants  of  fuch  noblemen  as  were  created 
by  foreign  Princes  before  thefe  provinces  were 
conquered  by  the  republick,  who  have  loft:  their 
privileges,  and  now  enjoy  no  more  than  the  titles 
of  their  anceftors.  Thefe  the  Venetians  endeavour 
to  humble  and  diftrefs  by  all  the  ways  imaginable, 
that  they  may  render  them  incapable  of  carrying 
on  any  defigns  againft  their  government.  They 
create  other  noblemen  with  the  like  tides,  of 
whofe  fidelity  they  are  affured,  in  order  to 
balance  their  power ;  and  are  perpetually  fo¬ 
menting  and  encouraging  their  private  quarrels, 
that  they  may  be  diverted  from  any  practices 
againft  the  State.  Another  piece  of  their  accurfed 
policy,  is  to  difcountenance  all  that  are  eminent 
and  remarkable  for  their  virtues  of  any  kind  what¬ 
ever:  a  brave  man  is  fure  to  be  brow- beaten  ;  and 
if  a  perfon  is  a  little  more  hofpitable  or  charitable 
than  his  neighbours,  he  is  in  danger  of  the  State- 
Inquifition,  left  thefe  Virtues,  or  the  appearance  of 
13  F  them, 
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them,  fhould  render  him  popular,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  be  endanger’d  thereby.  But  among  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  Venice,  there  is  one  I  had  pafs  d  over 
when  I  was  upon  that  fubjedt,  which  ought  not  to 
be  forgot.  This,  fays  my  author,  is  perhaps  the 
only  city  in  Europe,  where  young  painters  may 
beft  ftudy  the  beauties  of  nature  •,  for  there  are 
two  academies,  where  there  are  always  naked  peo¬ 
ple  of  both  fexes  to  be  drawn,  who  are  often  upon 
the  ftage  together,  in  what  pofture  they  pleafe  to 
put  them  ;  and  any  man  for  the  value  of  fix-pence 
or  a  (hilling  may  come  in  and  take  a  view  of 
them  :  nor  is  it  to  be  conceiv’d  with  what  affu- 
rance  thefe  young  creatures  will  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  gaz’d  on  by  all  the  world. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  head  with  fome  account  of 
their  ecclefiaftical  government  and  clergy.  The 
Patriarchs  of  Aquileia  and  Venice  fhare  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  this  church  between  them ;  if  that 
may  be  called  a  government,  which  can  only  be 
exercifed  at  the  pleafure  of  another,  namely,  the 
temporal  power.  The  republick  of  Venice  is  as 
fupreme  and  arbitrary  in  all  caufes,  and  over  all 
perfons  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  in  their  territories, 
as  the  States  of  Holland  are  in  theirs.  The  Pope 
is  look’d  upon  as  little  more  than  a  temporal 
Prince  at  Venice,  and  the  Patriarch  a  cypher : 
the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  whofe  province  is  upon 
the  Terra  Firma,  feems  fomething  more  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  State,  and  is  better  fupported  in  his 
fpiritual  authority  by  the  Pope.  He  is  alfo  the 
eldeft  Patriarch,  and  has  the  largeft  extent  of  ju- 
rifdidtion:  for  his  province  comprehends  Friuli, 
Jftria,  and  feveral  other  hereditary  provinces  of  the 
Empire,  with  the  Venetian  territories  in  Lom¬ 
bardy,  except  Bergamo,  Crema,  and  Brefoia, 
whofe  Biftiops  are  fuffragans  to  Milan.  The  Pa¬ 
triarch  of  Aquileia  is  nominated  by  the  republick, 
who  oblige  him  to  chufe  a  noble  Venetian 
for  his  coadjutor,  left  the  nomination  fhould  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Emperor;  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
detains  the  temporal  revenues  of  the  Patriarch  in 
his  dominions,  and  will  not  fuffer  him  to  refide 
at  Aquileia,  and  therefore  his  feat  is  at  prefent  at 
Udina. 

The  Patriarch  of  Venice  is  always  a  noble  Ve¬ 
netian,  nominated  by  the  State,  and  confirm’d  by 
the  Pope,  and  has  a  limited  jurifdidtion  over  the 
Archbifhop  of  Candia,  the  Archbifhop  of  Corfu, 
and  the  Bifhops  of  Chiogga,  Torcello,  and  Ca- 
orle.  The  church  of  St  Mark  at  Venice  is  a  pe¬ 
culiar  ;  the  Premicerio,  or  Dean,  has  no  fupe- 
rior,  and  is  always  a  noble  Venetian  ;  to  which 
church  there  belongs  twenty-fix  Canons,  and  a 
feminary  of  young  lads,  befides  an  adjoining  abbey. 
There  is  alfo  at  Venice  a  court  of  Inquifition, 
confiding  of  the  Nuntio,  the  Patriarch,  the  Fa¬ 
ther  Inquifitor,  and  two  Senators,  without  whofe 
affent  they  can  tranfadt  nothing,  or  put  any  fen- 
tence  in  execution,  being  as  much  fubjedt  to  the 
Senate  as  any  other  tribunal.  The  parifhes  eledt 
their  own  curates,  or  parifh-priefts,  in  which  they 
are  generally  influenced  by  the  nobility,  whom 
they  dread  above  all  things,  and  confequently  love 
them  very  little ;  not  fo  much,  ’tis  faid,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  oppreflions  they  fuffer,  as  that  lofty 
fupercilious  behaviour,  which  the  quality  of  Ve¬ 
nice  are  diftinguifh’d  for,  and  which  indeed  the 
State  requires  of  them  :  for  fhould  they  give  them¬ 
felves  any  familiar  popular  airs,  and  feem  to  court 
the  vulgar,  the  State-Inquifition  would  look  upon 
them  as  dangerous  perfons.  But  to  return  to  the 
clergy :  the  Venetians,  fays  my  author,  fuffer 
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themfelves  to  be  govern’d  neither  by  Priefts  nor 
Monks :  men  of  this  profeffion  may  wear  mafks 
during  the  carnival,  keep  their  concubines,  fing 
on  the  ftages,  and  take  what  ether  liberties  they 
pleafe,  fo  as  they  do  not  meddle  with  the  govern¬ 
ment.  And  notwithftanding  the  worfhipping  oj' 
images  and  relicks  is  encouraged  here,  as  well  as 
in  other  Popifh  countries,  among  the  vulgar,  the 
wits  of  Venice  trouble  themfelves  very  little  about 
thefe  matters.  But  the  Italians  of  all  degrees  are 
infinitely  fond  of  mufick  in  their  churches ;  and 
perhaps  there  are  the  beft  entertainments  of  this 
kind  in  Italy,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
world.  Vocal  mufick  is  ufually  perform’d  by 
eunuchs :  a  good  voice  is  a  provifion  for  a  fon  ; 
upon  which  account  the  poor  people  frequently 
caftrate  a  boy  or  two  of  the  family,  who  are  not¬ 
withftanding  admitted  afterwards  into  priefts  or¬ 
ders,  ’Tis  true,  this  religion,  as  well  as  that  pf 
the  Jews,  requires  a  perfect  man  to  adminifter 
in  holy  things;  and  it  is  neceffary  for  the  eunuch 
to  produce  thefe  teftimonials  of  his  manhood,  be¬ 
fore  they  will  permit  him  to  officiate  as  a  Prieft 
in  any  church,  ( for  a  eunuch  is  known  by  his 
complexion  ;)  but  then  if  he  have  them  dried  in 
his  pocket,  it  is  deem’d  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the 
intent  of  the  Canon  in  this  particular ;  and  thus 
a  happy  expedient  is  found  out  in  favour  of  vocal 
mufick.  Inftrumental  mufick  alfo  is  very  much 
encouraged  ;  infomuch,  that  if  a  ftrange  violin 
comes  and  performs  to  the  fatisfaflion  of  the  au¬ 
dience  in  any  of  their  great  churches,  they  will 
immediately  colledt  him  a  handfome  gratuity. 

The  nuns  of  Venice  have  not  a  much  better 
reputation  than  the  clergy,  particularly  thofe  of 
St  Zachary  and  St  Laurence,  where  only 
noble  Venetians  are  admitted,  and  where  they  do 
not  fo  much  as  pretend  to  retire  for  devotion  ; 
but  the  nobility  fend  their  daughters  thither  to 
fave  their  eftates,  it  being  the  eafieft  provifion 
they  can  make  for  them.  Thefe,  according  to 
Dr  Burnet,  are  not  veil’d,  neither  do  they 
cover  their  necks  or  breafts,  and  receive  variety 
of  company  ;  though  he  acknowledges,  that  thole 
he  faw  ufed  the  fame  precautions  they  do  in  other 
nunneries,  and  had  grates  in  their  parlours,  be¬ 
yond  which  their  male  friends  were  not  admitted 
to  come.  They  talk’d  much,  he  obferv’d,  loud 
and  very  ungracefully,  and  allow’d  themfelves  a 
liberty  in  rallying,  that  other  places  could  not 
bear.  The  Patriarch  intended  to  have  reftrain’d 
the  liberties  of  thefe  houfes,  and  begun  with  the 
nuns  of  St  Laurence;  but  they  told  him 
plainly,  they  were  noble  Venetians,  who  had  cho- 
fen  that  way  of  life  as  molt  convenient  for  them, 
but  would  not  be  fubjedt  to  his  regulations;  and 
upon  his  attempting  to  fhut  up  their  houfe,  they 
were  about  to  fet  fire  to  it ;  whereupon  the  Senate 
interpofed,  and  required  the  Patriarch  to  defift. 
Mr  Addison  relates  alfo,  that  the  Venetian 
nuns  are  famous  for  their  liberties ;  that  they 
have  opera’s  within  their  own  wails,  and  often 
go  out  of  their  bounds  to  meet  their  admirers, 
(if  they  are  not  mifreprefented)  and  their  lovers 
converfe  with  them  daily  at  the  grate  of  their 
parlour. 
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T rents  of  their  revenues ,  forces ,  views,  and  inte- 
refts  ;  with  fome  account  of  their  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures. 


Revenues  r  I  'HE  publick  revenues  of  this  State  are  com- 
andforces.  X  puted  to  amount  to  above  twelve  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fterling  per  annum,  and  as  the 
government  is  arbitrary,  may  be  advanc’d  in  time 
of  war,  according  to  the  exigency  of  their  affairs. 
Their  forces  by  fea  and  land  may  amount  to 
four  and  twenty  thoufand ;  and  in  cafe  of  ne- 
cefiity,  as  has  been  intimated  already,  it  is  pre¬ 
tended  they  can  man  and  equip  out  thirty  men 
of  war,  an  hundred  gallies,  and  ten  galeaffes ; 
but  this  calculation  feems  to  be  of  the  largeft. 
A  noble  Venetian  is  always  Generaliffimo  at  fea, 
who  has  the  command  of  the  iflands,  ports,  and 
maritime  places  fubje<ft  to  them,  as  well  as  of 
the  fleet ;  and  there  is  conftantly  a  Proveditor- 
General  of  the  fea,  who  commands  the  fleet  when 
there  is  no  Generaliflimo  ;  he  is  chang’d  every 
two  years,  and  during  his  office  is  always  attended 
by  two  noble  Venetians,  without  whole  concur¬ 
rence  he  can  undertake  no  enterprize.  There  is 
alfo  a  General  of  the  Gulph,  that  commands  the 
galeafles  and  gallies,  clears  that  fea  of  pyrates, 
and  takes  care  that  the  cufloms  be  duly  paid. 
For  the  land-fervice  they  ufually  make  choice  of 
a  foreign  General,  who  is  attended  by  fome  few 
Senators,  whofe  advice  he  is  obliged  to  take  upon 
all  occafions.  The  inferior  Generals  and  Offi¬ 
cers  are  alfo  foreigners;  the  noble  Venetians, 
who  look  upon  themfelves  as  Princes  and  Legifla- 
tors,  don’t  care  to  be  commanded  by  thofe  they 
look  upon  as  their  inferiors.  The  common  fol- 
diers  are  ufually  Sclavonians,  Morlachians,  and  Al¬ 
banians  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey;  and  in  Italy 
they  chufe  to  hire  Germans,  Swifs,  or  any  other 
foreign  troops,  rather  than  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  their  own  fubjedls,  on  whofe  fidelity 
they  cannot  depend.  Their  fortifications  are  u- 
fually  in  a  ruinous  condition,  both  on  the  fide  of 
Italy  and  Turkey;  and  the  garrifons  weak  and  ill 
paid,  or  the  Turk  could  never  have  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  Morea  in  one  campaign  :  though 
*tis  true,  the  difaffedtion  of  their  fubjedls  in  the 
conquer’d  countries,  whom  they  treat  with  into¬ 
lerable  infolence,  might  contribute  alfo  to  that  re¬ 
volution. 

terefT  The  interefl:  of  this  republick  is  certainly  to 
live  at  peace  with  all  their  neighbours,  if  poffible; 
efpecially  with  the  Emperor  and  the  Turk,  who 
are  either  of  them  too  powerful  for  this  State  to 
grapple  with.  ’Tis  true,  the  Emperor,  the  Pope, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Italian  Princes  would  infalli¬ 
bly  join  the  Venetians  if  they  were  attack’d,  fo 
as  to  prevent  the  Infidels  getting  footing  in  Italy  ; 
but  we  fee  the  Emperor  fuffer’d  the  Turks  to  wreft 
the  Morea  from  them  in  the  laft  war,  anno  1715; 
and  if  he  affifts  them  in  a  future  war,  poflibly 
it  will  be  on  fuch  terms  as  are  not  very  agree¬ 
able  to  them :  he  will  either  infill  on  their  fur- 
rendring  fome  of  the  provinces  difmember’d  from 
the  Milanefe,  or  their  fharing  the  dominion  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea  with  him,  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  fo  jealous  of.  And  no  doubt  but 
the  Venetians,  and  the  reft  of  the  Italian  Powers 
heartily  wilh  that  the  Emperor,  as  well  as  the 
Infidels,  were  further  remov’d  from  their  fron¬ 
tiers.  They  feem  to  be  in  a  very  uneafy  and 
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precarious  fituation  at  prefent:  were  it  not  the 
intereft  of  France  to  prevent  the  Imperialifts  be¬ 
ing  entire  mailers  of  Italy,  thofe  little  States 
would  foon  be  fwallow’d  up;  but  if  ever  the 
Emperor  Ihould  attempt  tips,,  his  moll  Chriftian 
Majefty  would  infallibly  make  a  powerful  diver- 
fion  in  their  favour  ;  they  will  certainly  therefore 
cultivate  a  good  underftanding  with  the  Court  of 
France.  As  to  the  Spaniards,  fince  they  have 
been  driven  out  of  their  Italian  territories,  they 
are  neither  capable  of  affifting  or  annoying  them, 
and  were  much  Ids  dangerous  neighbours  when 
they  were  in  poffefiion  of  Naples  and  the  Milanefe 
than  the  Imperialifts  are.  But,  as  Mr  Addison 
obferv’d  on  another  occafion,  among  all  thefe  dif¬ 
ficulties  this  republick  will  maintain  itfelf,  if  po¬ 
licy  can  prevail  upon  force  :  Were  they  as  rich  as 
formerly,  they  would  find  no  great  difficulty  in. 
fupporting  themfelves,  at  a  time  when  every  thing 
is  carried  in  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  by  the  force 
of  money ;  but  their  trade  is  miierably  declin’d, 
and  their  treafure  exhaufted  by  their  wars  with  the 
Turks. 

As  the  trade  of  Venice  formerly  confided  in  Trade; 
tranfporting  the  merchandize  of  Alia  from  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  other  ports  of  Turkey  to  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  fo  it  does  ft  ill,  in  a  much  lower  de¬ 
gree,  fince  the  navigation  about  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  has  been  found  out.  Their  manufactures 
and  produce  of  their  dominions  alfo  furnifli  them 
with  merchandize  to  traffick  with  other  countries; 
as  their  raw  and  wrought  filks  of  various  kinds, 
brocades,  gold  and  filver  fluffs,  damafks,  velvets, 
wine,  oil,  fruits,  particularly  currants  or  co- 
rinths,  almoft  peculiar  to  the  lfland  of  Zant;  al- 
lum,  fulphur,  Venetian-fteel,  iron,  copper,  wool¬ 
len-cloth,  glals,  marble,  foap,  rice,  effences,  tur¬ 
pentine,  cream-tartar,  fnuifi,  and  many  other 
1'mall  articles.  Great  part  of  the  goods  they 
brought  from  Turkey  ufed  to  be  taken  off  by  the 
Germans ;  but  if  the  Emperor  lucceeds  in  his  pro¬ 
ject  of  eftablifhing  a  trade  in  the  gulph  of  Venice, 
this  branch  of  bufinels  will  be  entirely  loft  to  the 
Venetians. 

I  mult  not  conclude  the  defeription  of  Venice 
without  taking  notice  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
Doge’s  efpoufing  the  fea  annually,  every  Afcen- 
fion-day,  when  he  is  attended  by  three  or  four 
hundred  of  the  nobility,  and  embarks  on  board 
the  Bucentaur,  a  noble  galeafle  finely  carved  and 
gilded,  followed  by  a  vaft  number  of  gallies, 
barges,  and  gondola’s,  magnificently  adorn’d,  with 
trumpets  and  mufick  playing.  The  Captain  of 
the  Bucentaur  always  takes  an  oath  on  this  oc¬ 
cafion,  that  he  will  bring  her  back  fafd  and  found, 
in  fpight  of  waves  and  tempefts ;  and  indeed  he 
takes  care  to  run  as  little  hazard  as  poffible,  for 
he  does  not  go  above  a  mile  or  two  out  to  fea  in 
the  calmeft  feafon  of  the  year ;  and  if  the  wind 
blow  never  fo  little,  the  ceremony  is  deferr’d. 

When  they  are  come  to  a  proper  place,  the  Doge 
receives  a  gold-ring  from  the  matter  of  the  cere¬ 
monies,  which  he  throws  into  the  fea,  over  the  ftern, 
faying  at  the  fame  time,  IVe  efpoufe  thee,  O  Sea ,  as 
a  mark  of  our  true  and  perpetual  dominion  over  thee. 

It  was  about  the  year  1174,  that  Pope  Al  exa  n- 
der  III,  conferred  the  dominion  of  the  Adriatick 
fea  on  the  republick,  inftituting  this  annual  cere¬ 
mony  of  etpoufing  it  by  a  ring;  and  this  in  gra¬ 
titude  for  their  affiftancc  againtl  his  great  enemy 
the  Emperor  Fre*derick  Barbarossa,  who 
had  driven  his  Holinefs  from  Rome ;  but  was  af¬ 
terwards  compell’d  to  fubmit  to  this  haughty  Pope, 

and 
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CHAP,  and  fuffer  him  to  tread  on  his  neck  in  the  city  of 
XVI.  Venice,  of  which  they  ftill  retain  the  memory  in 
fome  exquifite  paintings. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

Treats  of  the  Jituation  and  extent  of  the  Pope's  do¬ 
minions ,  particularly  of  the  Campania  of  Rome , 
and  the  principal  cities  and  towns  comprehended  in 
that  province. 

TH  E  Pope’s  dominions  are  bounded  by  the 
territories  of  Venice  towards  the  north  ;  by 
the  Adriatick  fea,  or  gulph  of  Venice,  on  the 
north-eaft  •,  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  ;  by  the  Tufcan  fea  on  the  fouth-weft  ;  and  by 
the  duchy  of  Tufcany  on  the  north- weft  •,  encom- 
pafies  the  duchy  of  Tufcany  on  three  fides,  and  is 
of  a  very  irregular  figure:  extending  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
and  in  it’s  greateft  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  an 
hundred  and  forty  ;  though  in  fome  places,  as  be¬ 
tween  the  duchy  of  Tufcany  and  the  gulph  of  Ve¬ 
nice,  it  is  fcarce  twenty  miles  broad.  To  give 
the  reader  a  juft  idea  of  the  form  of  it,  I  muft 
refer  him  to  the  map  of  Italy  bound  up  with  this 
volume.  The  Pope’s  dominions  are  ufually  di¬ 
vided  into  feven  provinces,  i.  The  Campania 
of  Rome.  2.  The  patrimony  of  St  Peter, 
comprehending  the  duchy  of  Caftro,  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Orvieto,  and  the  county  of  Ronciglione. 
3.  The  province  of  Sabina.  4.  Ombria,  or  the 
duchy  of  Spoletto,  in  which  are  included  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Perugia,  and  the  Contado  di  Citta  de 
Caftello.  5.  The  marquifate  of  Ancona.  6.  The 
duchy  ofUrbino.  And,  7.  Romania,  or  Roman- 
diola,  comprehending  Romania  Proper,  the  Bo- 
lognefe,  and  the  duchy  of  Ferrara. 

The  Campania  of  Rome,  containing  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  antient  Latium,  inhabited  by  the 
Latini,  Equi,  Hernici,  Rutuli,  and  Volfci,  is 
bounded  by  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter  and  Sa¬ 
bina  towards  the  north  *,  by  the  provinces  of  A- 
bruzzo,  and  Terra  de  Lavaro,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  on  the  fouth-eaft ;  and  by  the  Tufcan  fea 
on  the  fouth-weft :  being  about  feventy  miles  in 
length  from  the  north- weft  to  the  fouth-eaft  ;  and 
forty-five  in  breadth  from  the  north-eaft  to  the 
fouth-weft.  The  chief  towns  whereof  are,  1. 
Rome.  2.  Tivoli.  3.  Paliftrina.  4.  Zagarola. 
5.  Colonna.  6.  Frefcati.  7.  Marino.  8.  Caftel 
Gandolpho.  9.  Albano.  10.  Velitri.  11.  Ci- 
fternae.  12.  Sermoneta.  13.  Paleano.  14.  A- 
nagni.  15.  Ferentini.  16.  Alatri.  17.  Veroli. 
18.  Frafilone.  19.  Maenza.  20.  Piperno.  21. 
Fofia  Nova.  22.  Terracina.  23.  Netuno.  24. 
Anzio.  25.  Ardax.  26.  Paterno.  And,  27. 
Oftia. 

Rome,  the  metropolis  of  the  Pope’s  dominions, 
and  antiendy  of  the  Roman  Empire,  derived  it’s 
name,  according  to  fome,  from  Roma,  a  Trojan 
Lady,  and  according  to  others,  from  Romulus 
the  founder ;  there  are  thofe  alfo  that  affirm  it  was 
called  Roma  before  the  days  of  Romulus  ;  and 
maintain  that  he  only  enlarged  the  town,  and  was 
called  by  it’s  name,  as  Princes  and  Great  Men 
are  at  this  day  called  by  the  names  of  their  feats 
in  fome  countries.  Others  again  reject  the  ftory 
of  Romulus  and  Remus  entirely  as  a  fable: 
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and  indeed  I  meet  with  nothing  fatisfa&ory  on  C  H  A  p. 
this  head,  any  more  than  I  do  as  to  the  time  of  x'v'd- 
it’s  foundation  ;  fome  affirming  it  was  founded  j^.s 
about  the  year  of  the  world  3301,  753  years  be-  n;ons* 
fore  the  coming  of  Chrift ;  and  others  again  in  - v— ' 

the  year  of  the  world  3198. 

Rome  is  fituated  on  the  river  Tiber,  about  fix-  situation, 
teen  miles  north-eaft  of  the  Tufcan  Sea,  in  forty- 
one  degrees  forty-five  minuets  north  latitude,  thir¬ 
teen  degrees  odd  minuets  to  the  eaft  ward  of 
London.  It  flood  antiendy  on  feven  mounts  or 
eminencies  of  eafy  afcent,  and  was  of  a  fquare  fi¬ 
gure,  but  now  comprehends  twelve  little  hills, 
viz.  Monte  Capitolino,  Palatino,  A  vend  no,  Ce- 
lio,  Efquilino,  Viminale,  Quirinale,  or  Monte  Ca- 
vallo,  Janiculo,  Pincino,  Vaticano,  Citorio,  and 
Giordano.  It  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  the 
walls,  which  take  in  the  fame  ground  with  thofe 
which  Au re li an  built,  are  about  twelve  miles 
in  circumference,  all  the  turnings  and  windings 
included ;  otherwife  the  compafs  is  not,  or  ever 
was,  more  than  fix  or  feven  miles,  though  fome 
have  made  it  fifty  miles  about.  How  far  the  fub- 
urbs  antiently  extended,  is  very  uncertain  ;  if  the 
town,  with  all  it’s  fuburbs  and  adjacent  villages, 
contained  half  the  number  of  fouls  which  fome  au¬ 
thors  of  very  great  reputation  have  afierted,  and 
all  thefe  were  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  city  (as 
the  villages  within  the  weekly  bills  are  fometimes 
reckoned  part  of  London)  the  circumference  muft 
have  been  very  large :  and  there  is  room  to  believe 
that  the  villages  towards  the  fea  were  deemed  part 
of  Rome,  becaufe  ’tis  faid,  that  fome  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Emperors  had  a  defign  of  extending  the  walls 
as  far  as  the  Tufcan  Sea;  which  is  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  miles  diftant  from  the  prefent  city.  Another 
way  of  accounting  for  that  vaft  number  of  Roman 
citizens,  which  we  find  upon  record  in  fome  wri¬ 
ters,  is  by  taking  into  the  account  all  thofe  who  had 
the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens  in  the  Empire ; 
and  then  the  higheft  account  we  meet  with  will  not 
appear  incredible,  for  the  citizens  of  a  multitude 
of  great  cities  had  this  privilege.  But  to  return 
to  modern  Rome  ;  there  is  not  above  a  third  part 
of  the  ground  within  the  walls  built  upon,  but 
taken  up  with,  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  other 
void  fpaces  *,  and  confequently  is  but  thinly  in¬ 
habited.  The  natives  are  ufually  computed  at 
120,000.  That  part  of  the  town  which  ftands 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river,  and  is  called  Trafte- 
vere,  is  not  above  a  fixth  part  of  the  whole  ;  the 
courfe  of  the  river  through  it  is  from  north  to 
fouth  ;  it  rifes  fo  high,  and  runs  with  fuch  an  im¬ 
petuous  torrent,  at  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the 
fnows,  or  on  violent  rains,  that  the  lower  part  of 
the  town  frequently  fuffers  very  much  by  inunda-^ 
tions.  There  are  five  bridges  over  the  river, 
twenty  gates  in  the  walls,  and  three  hundred 
towers '  ftill  remaining  *,  the  caftle  of  St  Angelo 
was  defigned  rather  as  a  bridle  for  the  inhabitants, 
than  for  their  defence.  Rome  is  too  large  to  be 
of  any  great  ftrength,  and  would  hardly  be  able 
to  fuftane  a  regular  fiege.  Though  the  Italians 
excel  in  architecture,  they  apply  themfelves  very 
little  to  fortifications  and  engineering,  unlefs  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  who  lying  next  two  fuch  potent 
neighbours  as  France  and  the  Empire,  is  under  a 
neceftity  of  fortifying  his  towns  after  a  better 
manner.  It  is  computed  that  modern  Rome  ftands 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  higher  than  the  old  city, 
being  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  former.  The  in¬ 
genious  Mr  Addison  obferves  farther,  that  the 
violent  rains,  which  have  happened  in  fo  long  a 
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C  H  A  P.  trafl  of  time,  rauft  have  wafhed  down  great  part  of  with  provifions,  though  not  fo  cheap  as  at  Flo- 

xvir-  the  hills  into  the  vallies,  and  very  much  altered  the  rence  or  Naples,  which  may  be  occafioned  by  the 

face  of  it,  and  that  the  town  is  much  more  upon  multitude  of  foreigners  reforting  to  this  city,  who 
a  level  therefore  than  it  was  formerly  ;  what  con-  feldom  ftudy  frugality  much  in  their  travels, 
firms  this  conjecture  is,  that  the  Tarpeian  rock,  Their  beef  is  not  inferior  to  that  in  England, 
which  was  once  a  terrible  precipice,  from  whence  except  the  flefh  of  the  buffalo,  which  is  only  eaten 
malefaftors  were  thrown,  is  not  now  above  twenty  by  the  poor  Jews  and  common  people,  and  they 
feet  high  ;  but  then  as  thofe  parts  of  the  town  are  hunt  or  bait  it  all  before  they  kill  it.  Their  veal 
higher  which  are  built  in  the  vallies,  confequently  is  the  beft  in  Europe,  and  their  kid  and  pork  are 
thofe  which  ftand  upon  the  hills  are  proportiona-  excellent,  but  the  mutton  is  tough  and  dry.  Tame 
bly  lower.  The  town  is  generally  well  built,  the  fowls  are  plentiful  and  good,  as  turkeys,  hens, 

ftreets  ftrait,  and  adorned  with  a  vaft  number  of  capons,  tame  pigeons,  &c.  Geefe  indeed  are 

palaces,  monafteries,  and  churches ;  of  the  laft  of  fcarce,  but  wild  fowl  is  very  cheap,  and  that  of 
which  there  are  not  lefs  than  three  hundred.  The  the  beft  fort,  as  partridges,  woodcocks,  fnipes,duck, 
triumphal  arches,  pillars,  obelifks,  ftatues,  and  mallard,  teal,  quails,  plover,  larks,  and  all  man- 
fountains,  all  exquifite  in  their  kind,  are  no  fmall  ner  of  fmall  birds ;  befides  which,  they  eat  feveral 
addition  to  it’s  beauty.  On  each  hand,  fays  Dr  forts  that  we  never  touch  here,  as  kites,  buzzards, 
Bu  rnet,  as  I  entered  Rome  by  the  gate  Del  Po-  fparhawks,  jays,  magpies,  and  almoft  every  fowl 
pulo,  I  obferved  a  long  vifto  of  ftreets  ;  but  there  that  flies.  They  are  alfo  pretty  well  fupplied 
is  not  a  town  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world,  where  with  fea  and  river  fifh,  but  dearer  than  flefh. 
the  churches,  convents,  and  palaces  are  fo  noble.  The  frefh-water  fifh  are,  pike,  carp,  tench,  trout, 
and  the  other  buildings  fo  mean.  Before  I  give  eels,  barbel,  chevin,  and  dace.  Their  fea-fifh 
a  particular  account  of  thefe,  I  fhall  enquire  into  mullus  anti  quorum ,  now  called  triglia,  and  with  us 
the  charadler  of  the  modern  inhabitants ;  and,  ac-  furmullet,  mugil  or  mullets,  foie,  plaife,  and 
cording  to  the  laft  mentioned  author,  there  is  an  others  of  the  flat  kind,  hake  fturgeon,  dolphin, 
univerfal  civility  reigns  among  all  forts  of  people  and  the  lupus  marinus,  not  known  in  England, 
at  Rome,  which  he  conceives  flows  in  a  great  Wild  boar  and  other  venifon  is  to  be  had  every 
meafure  from  the  nature  of  their  government,  day  in  the  market,  but  their  deer  are  not  compa- 
where  every  man  being  capable  of  all  preferments,  rable  to  the  wild  hog.  Oranges  and  lemons  are 
the  meaneft  ecclefiaftick  may  be  a  Cardinal,  and  cheap,  but  apples  and  pears  are  dear,  being  fold  by 
even  Pope  ;  which  makes  every  one  behave  him-  weight  •,  however,  they  are  exceeding  good, 
felf  towards  all  other  perfons  with  an  exadtnefs  of  The  bread  is  good  and  cheap,  and  very  light,  tho’ 
refpett,  no  man  knowing  what  another  may  ar-  made  without  yeaft  •,  what  they  ufe  in  the  room 
rive  at  :  but  this  makes  profeflions  of  efteem  and  of  it,  I  can’t  learn.  And  they  have  greater  va- 
kindnefs  go  fo  promifcuoufly  to  all  forts  of  per-  riety  of  wines  here  than  in  any  town  in  Italy,  as 
fons,  that  one  ought  not  to  build  too  much  upon  the  Greco,  Lachryma  Chrifti,  Languedoc,  wine 
them.  of  Syracufa  and  Augufta  in  Sicily,  Orvietano, 

The  politenefs,  affability,  and  officious  civility,  Jenfano,  Monte  Pulciano,  Monte  Fiafcone,  Ca- 
fays  a  more  modern  traveller,  which  I  experienced  ftelli  Romano,  and  Albano,  the  laft  of  which  is 
among  the  Romans  in  two  journies  I  made  to  moft  ufually  drank.  Their  wines  are  generally 
Italy,  feemed  to  me  charms  fufficient  to  induce  fweet,  and  fo  ftrong  bodied  that  they  will  bear 
any,  who  have  a  tafte  for  what  is  valuable,  to  half  water.  Their  rough  wines  are  none  of  them 
come  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  view  fo  harfh  as  the  French  Claret,  or  Florence,  which 
the  treafures  of  curiofities  contained  in  this  city,  may  alfo  be  had  here,  and  are  generally  better 
I  have  here  feen  noblemen  of  the  firft  rank,  both  liked  by  foreigners  than  the  fweet  wines,  which 
fecular  and  ecclefiaftick,  who  upon  hearing  a  tra-  are  not  fit  to  fit  by.  The  Romans,  who  only 
veller  at  their  gate  defirous  of  feeing  what  was  in  take  a  Angle  glafs  now  and  then,  or  mix  them 
their  palaces,  would  themfelves  take  a  pleafure  with  water,  prefer  their  own  wines  to  the  French  ; 
in  fhewing  them  •,  and  if  they  were  bufy,  order  and  we  find  their  antient  poets  very  lavifh  in 
their  domefticks  to  do  it  for  them,  and  even  leave  the  praifes  of  them.  Their  olives  are  fmall  but 
their  cabinets  to  give  them  the  liberty  to  fee  what  very  fweet  and  good,  as  is  the  oil  confequently 
was  worth  feeing  in  them.  But  I  found  not  at  firft  that  is  drawn  from  them,  and  eaten  generally  in- 
all  the  Italians  fo  civil,  complaifant,  and  polite,  but  ftead  of  butter  all  over  Italy.  The  have  plenty 
more  referved :  they  generally  ftudy  a  ftranger’s  of  peaches,  apricots,  walnuts,  fmall  nuts,  al- 
humour  and  temper  before  they  admit  him  into  monds,  chefnuts,  and  other  fruits  which  grow  in 
their  company  and  familiarity.  As  for  the  per-  our  climate  in  great  perfection.  The  water  of 
fons  of  any  conlideration,  they  are  ambitious  of  the  Tyber  is  thick  and  muddy,  and  not  fit  to 
paffing  for  virtuofo’s,  admirers  of  pictures,  ftatues,  drink  till  it  has  ftood  a  confiderable  time;  but 
mufick,  architecture,  medals,  and  other  pieces  of  they  are  abundantly  fupplied  with  good  water  by 
antiquity  ;  and  no  people  have  more  command  of  their  aqueduCts,  fome  of  which  bring  the  water 
their  temper,  or  are  more  careful  in  avoiding  to  from  fountains  thirty  or  forty  miles  diftant  from 
give  offence,  or  bear  more  before  they  take  it,  Rome,  as  will  be  obferved  more  particularly  here- 
efpecially  from  a  ftranger,  than  the  Italians  in  after. 

general.  1  fhall  conclude  their  character  with  a  Rome  affords  fo  vaft  a  variety  of  agreeable  ob- 
paflage  in  Misson,  where  he  fays,  the  people  of  jeCts,  that  one  knows  not  where  to  begin,  much 
this  country  are  not  at  all  pofleffed  with  a  fpirit  lefs  where  to  end,  when  we  have  entered  upoq 
of  hatred  or  perfecution  againft  ftrangers,  of  what  the  defcription  of  them.  The  moft  valuable  cu- 
religion  foever  :  and  I  mult  do  them  the  juftice  riofities  however  may  be  reduced  under  the  fol- 
to  acknowledge,  that  in  our  travels  through  Italy,  lowing  heads,  viz.  i.  Theatres  and  amphitheatres, 
and  even  at  Rome  and  Loretto,  we  were  never  2.  Pagan  temples.  3.  Triumphal  arches.  4.  Co¬ 
in  the  leaft  molefted  by  thofe  adorers  of  relicks  lumns.  5.  Baths.  6.  Aqueducts  and  fountains, 
and  images.  7.  Catacombs.  8.  Obelifks.  9.  Sepulchres.  10. 

Rome,  according  to  Mr  Ray,  is  well  fupplied  Cirques  or  Circus’s.  11.  Bridges.  12.  Churches. 
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13.  Palaces,  with  the  {latues  and  paintings  which 
adorn  them.  14.  Piazza’s  and  fquares.  15.  Col¬ 
leges.  And,  16.  Hofpitals. 

Of  all  the  theatres  and  amphitheatres  that  were 
in  old  Rome,  there  are  only  the  rains  of  three  now 
remaining,  viz.  fome  fmall  footdeps  of  the  am¬ 
phitheatre  of  Statilius  Taurus,  near  the 
church  of  St  Croce.  Some  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
theatre  of  Ma rcellus,  on  which  the  palace  of 
the  Savelli  {lands.  And  part  of  the  amphitheatre 
of  Titus,  now  called  the  Colifeo,  of  which 
there  are  very  large  ruins.  It  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  round  form  without,  and  of  an  oval  fi¬ 
gure  within  •,  and,  as  ’tis  faid,  was  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  eighty-five  thoufand  perfons.  This  dru&ure 
was  famous  antiently,  as  well  for  the  beauty  of 
it’s  architefture,  as  the  martyrdom  of  many  thou¬ 
fand  Chridians,  who,  like  other  condemned  per¬ 
fons,  were  frequently  obliged  to  fight  with  wild 
beads  here.  The  Romans  do  not  feem  to  have 
had  certain  punifhments  fixed  for  every  crime, 
but  the  Emperors,  their  Viceroys  and  Judges,  or¬ 
dered  them  to  be  put  to  Death  often  in  what  man¬ 
ner  they  faw  fit ;  and  upon  their  coming  off  vic¬ 
torious  in  their  combates  with  men  or  beads,  fre¬ 
quently  granted  the  prifoner  his  pardon.  This 
probably  was  St  Paul’s  cafe,  who  lived  to  tell 
us  he  had  fought  with  beads  at  Ephefus. 

Pagan  The  chief  pagan  temples  remaining,  are,  1. 
temples,  The  pantheon,  or  temple  of  the  gods,  ufually 
called  the  Rotunda,  from  it’s  circular  figure,  and 
now  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  All 
Saints :  it  is  an  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  in 
height,  and  as  many  in  breadth  •,  the  roof  vaulted 
in  form  of  a  cupola,  and  receives  all  it’s  light  from 
a  hole  in  the  top  of  it,  nine  feet  diameter.  It’s 
portico  confided  of  fixteen  tall  pillars  of  fpeclded 
marble,  called  oriental  granite,  each  pillar  being 
but  one  done,  of  which  there  are  only  now  thir¬ 
teen  remaining :  they  are  all  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  about  fifteen  Englifh  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference,  fome  a  few  inches  more  and  fome  lefs. 
The  door  is  forty  feet  h.igh,  and  about  twenty- 
five  broad,  the  fide-pods  and  crofs-pieces  com- 
pofed  of  five  pieces  of  granite,  and  not  of  one,  as 
fome  have  related.  Upon  the  architrave  of  tl^e 
portico  are  thefe  words,  infcribed  in  large  capi¬ 
tals,  viz.  M.  Agrippa  L.  F.  Cof.  Ter  turn  fecit. 
This  temple  was  covered  with  copper,  till  Pope 
Urban  VIII  removed  it;  with  which  he  made 
thole  four  admirable  wreathed  pillars,  which  fup- 
port  the  canopy  of  the  high  altar  in  St  Peter’s 
church ;  and  with  the  clavi  trabales ,  or  nails 
which  fadened  the  copper  plates  of  the  portico, 
and  weighed  two  thoufand  eight  hundred  pounds, 
he  cad  a  great  cannon,  which  dill  remains  in  the 
cadle  of  St  Angelo,  with  this  infcription.  Ex 
clavi s  trabalibus  portions  Agrippa ,  and  the  form  of 
one  if  the  nails  is  engraven  on  it.  The  body  of 
this  temple  remains  entire,  having  only  been  de¬ 
prived  of  it’s  datues  and  fome  other  ornaments, 
amongd  which  was  the  famous  Minerva  of 
Phidias.  Antiently  this  temple  was  afcended 
by  feven  deps,  which  furrounded  the  whole  build¬ 
ing,  and  now  there  is  a  defcent  of  eleven  deps  to 
go  into  it,  which  fhows  how  far  old  Rome  is  bu¬ 
ried  in  rubbifh.  In  the  church  is  the  tomb  of 
that  exquifite  painter  and  architect  Raphael 
Urbin,  with  the  following  infcription,  viz. 

[lilt  Jut  Hie  JituseJU  Raphael,  timuit  quqjofpite  Vinci , 

7  Rerum  magna  parens ,  (A  moriente  mori. 


2.  The  temple  of  Fortune,  was  given  by 
Pius  IV  to  the  Armenians,  where  they  dill  ce¬ 
lebrate  divine  worfhip.  It  is  at  prefent  called 
St  Maria  ^gyptiaca,  and  is  an  entire 
piece  of  antiquity,  furrounded  with  pillars  of  the 
Ionick  order,  mixed  with  the  Corinthian  and 
Dorick,  which  ferve  for  a  model  to  the  modern 
architects. 

3.  The  temple  of  the  Sun,  or  of  Vesta, 
which  dands  not  far  from  the  former,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tyber  near  the  broken  bridge,  and 
is  now  a  Chridian  church,  called  La  Madonna 
del  Sole  ;  being  a  fmall  round  dru&ure,  with  a 
gallery  of  drait  pillars  round  it,  receiving  the 
light  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Pantheon,  by  a 
round  hole  in  the  top. 

4.  The  temple  of  Diana  Aventine,  now 
called  St  Sabina,  a  large  building,  fupported  by 
twelve  pillars  on  each  fide,  which  divide  the  nave 
from  the  ides. 

5.  The  temple  of  Hercules  Aventine, 
now  dedicated  to  St  Alexis  and  Boniface, 
and  dands  on  the  top  of  Mount  Aventine. 

6.  The  temple  of  Janus,  in  the  market  for 
beads,  being  a  building  exadtly  fquare,  with  four 
fronts,  refembling  a  triumphal  arch  more  than  a 
temple:  on  each  front  are  twelve  niches  for  as 
many  datues,  reprefenting  the  months  of  the  year, 
which  Janus  was  held  to  govern. 

7.  The  temple  of  Concord,  or  rather  the 
remains  of  it,  there  being  only  the  portico  left, 
fudained  by  eight  great  marble  pillars  of  one  done 
each,  and  danding  on  the  afeent  from  the  Forum 
Romanum  to  the  Capitol. 

8.  The  temple  of  Saturn,  now  a  Chridian 
church,  dedicated  to  St  Adrian;  the  frontif- 
piece  only  whereof  is  part  of  the  antient  temple. 
Here  the  Romans  kept  the  Tabulae  Elephantinas 
which  contained  the  names  of  the  thirty-five  tribes 
of  the  city :  it  dands  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol 
near  the  arch  of  Severus. 

9.  The  temple  of  Antonine  and  Fau¬ 
stina,  which  dands  in  the  Forum  Romanum, 
whereof  are  left  good  part  of  the  walls,  and  the 
pillars  of  the  portico,  faid  to  confid  of  a  kind  of 
marble,  which  will  cleave  like  wood,  the  grain 
lying  one  way. 

10.  The  temple  of  Romulus  and  Remus, 
fince  dedicated  to  St  Cosmo  and  Damiano, 
but  very  little  of  the  antient  temple  left. 

11.  The  temple  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  or  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  now  New  St  Mary’s:  the 
fmall  ruins  of  the  antient  temple  which  remain 
are  behind  the  cloyder,  the  prefent  church  not 
danding  exactly  on  the  fame  ground. 

12.  The  temple  of  Peace,  in  the  Campo 
Vaccino,  begun  by  Claudius,  and  finifhed  by 
Vespasian,  in  which  were  laid  up  the  rich 
fpoils  found  in  Solomon’s  temple,  on  the  taking 
of  Jerufalem,  till  this  city  was  plundered  in  it’s 
turn  by  Al  aric,  King  of  the  Goths.  This  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  the  other  temples  in  Rome  in  it’s  di- 
menfions,  as  may  dill  be  difeerned  by  the  vad 
ruins  of  the  foundation.  There  is  very  little 
danding  of  it  at  prefent,  befides  part  of  three 
arches,  the  red  having  been  burnt  down  in  the 
reign  of  Com  modus  by  a  fire,  which,  ’tis  faid, 
broke  out  with  an  earthquake ;  tho’  there  is  a 
tradition  which  fays  it  fell  of  itfelf,  at  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour.  The  great  marble  pillar  which 
dands  before  the  church  of  St  Mary  Mag- 
giore,  and  is  the  larged  in  Rome  of  one  entire 
done,  was  taken  from  hence,  being  one  of  the 
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CHAP,  eight  which  fupported  the  nave  or  body  of  this 
XVII.  temple. 

13.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  in 
the  Campo  Yaccino,  of  which  there  now  remains 
no  more  than  three  marble  pillars,  was  built  un¬ 
der  the  Confuls,  as  ’tis  pretended,  in  compliance 
with  a  vow  made  by  Romulus,  who  finding 
his  troops  give  way  in  an  engagement  with  the  Sa¬ 
bins,  promifed  to  build  a  temple  to  the  honour 
GfJuPITER,  if  they  flood  their  ground :  and  this 
temple  was  accordingly  afterwards  erefted,  and 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Stator,  a  Jlando ,  from 
the  Romans  {landing  their  ground. 

14.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  or 
the  thunderer,  erefted  near  the  Capitol  by  Au¬ 
gustus,  ’tis  faid,  on  his  being  preferved  from 
a  flafh  of  lightning  which  fell  on  his  litter  and 
killed  his  fervant,  of  which  there  remains  no 
more  at  prefent  than  three  pillars  of  the  Dorick 
order,  half  buried  in  the  ruins. 

15.  The  temple  of  Faunus,  now  a  Chrillian 
church,  called  St  Stephano  Rotundo,  from 
it’s  circular  figure,  fituate  on  mount  Celius :  it  is 
a  large  edifice,  fuflained  by  two  concentrical  cir¬ 
cles  of  pillars,  the  outermofl,  which  are  forty- 
four  in  number,  are  the  leafl,  and  the  innermofl 
are  exaftly  half  that  number,  and  {land  at  the 
fame  diftance  from  each  other  as  thofe  of  the  outer 
circle. 

16.  The  temple  of  Hercules  Callaicus, 
now  Galuzo,  of  a  diagonal  figure,  the  roof  con- 
fifting  of  a  cupola,  little  lefs  than  the  Pantheon, 
having  two  doors  direftly  oppofite  to  each  other. 

17.  The  temple  of  Bacchus,  now  the  church 
of  St  Const  ant  1  a,  without  the  walls,  of  a 
round  figure,  fuftained  by  twelve  large  pillars 
without,  and  a  concentrical  circle  of  twelve  pil¬ 
lars  of  a  lefs  circumference  within,  containing  an 
antient  monument  of  porphyry,  called  the  tomb 
of  Bacchus,  which  refembles  a  large  cheft  fine¬ 
ly  engraved,  with  branches  of  trees,  boys  treading 
of  grapes,  birds,  and  other  animals  ;  feveral  parts 
of  the  roof  alfo  is  beautified  with  bunches  of 
grapes,  and  other  things  belonging  to  a  vintage 
in  Mofaick  work  ;  but  the  frelhnefs  of  the  colours, 
and  the  rudenefs  of  the  figures,  have  made  fome 
judicious  travellers  fufpeft  that  it  is  not  of  Ro¬ 
man  workmanfhip. 

18.  Another  temple  of  Romulus  and  Re¬ 
mus,  now  dedicated  to  St  Theodore,  of  a 
circular  figure,  into  which  there  is  a  defcent  of 
feveral  Heps,  as  into  the  Pantheon. 

The  triumphal  arches  {till  remaining,  are  five  *, 
1.  That  of  Septimius  Severus.  2.  That  of 
Constantine  the  Great.  3.  That  in  the  Via 
Sacra,  erefted  to  the  honour  of  Vespasian, 
and  his  fon  Titus.  4.  That  of  Galienus. 
And,  5.  Another  to  the  honour  of  Septimius 
Severus,  and  his  fon. 

1.  The  triumphal  arch  of  Septimius  Seve¬ 
rus  {lands  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  being  of  mar¬ 
ble,  and  ftill  entire,  tho’  fomething  funk  under  the 
prefent  furface  of  the  ground.  On  each  fide  are 
reprefented  in  bas-relief  the  viftories  of  this  Em¬ 
peror  •,  and  on  the  infide  the  vault  is  finely 
wrought  with  flowers,  of  which  no  two  are  of 
the  fame  Ihape.  It  was  erefted  to  the  honour 
of  Severus,  in  memory  of  his  Parthian  con- 
quefts  •,  but  being  under  a  great  concern  at  the 
civil  difcords  he  met  with  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
he  feigned  himfelf  ill  of  the  gout,  and  deputed 
his  fon  to  triumph  in  his  Head.  The  infcription 
on  the  arch  is  as  follows  in  large  Roman  cha- 
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rafters,  viz.  IMP.  CAES.  LVCIO  SEPTIMIO.  CHAP. 
M.  FIL.  SEVERO.  PIO.  PERTINACI  AVG.  xvn. 
PATRI  PATRIAE.  PARTHICO.  ARABICO 
ET  PARTHICO  ADIABENICO.  PONTIFF  nions 
Cl  MAXIMO  TRIBUNIC.  POTEST  XI. 

COS  III.  PROCOS  ET  IMP.  CAES.  M.  AU- 
RELIO.  I.  FIL.  ANTONINO  AVG.  PIO. 

FELICI  TRIBVNIC.  POTEST  VI.  COS. 
PROCOS.  P.  P.  OPTIMIS  FORTVNATISSI- 
MISQVE.  PRINCIPIBVS.  OB.  REMP.  RE- 
STITVTAM.  IMPERIVMQVE  POPVLI 
ROMANI  PROPAGATAM.  INSIGNIBVS. 
VIRTVTIBVS  EORVM  DOMI  FORISQVE. 

S.  P.  Q.  R. 

2  Constantine’s  arch,  which  is  not  only 
the  nobleft  in  Rome,  but  in  the  whole  world, 
according  to  Mr  Addison.  It  {lands  near  the 
amphitheatre  of  Ne  ro,  and  was  ercfted  by  the 
Senate,  as  ’tis  faid,  in  one  day’s  time,  while  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  Constantine  and  Maxentius  were 
engaged  at  Ponte  Molle,  with  an  intention  to  in- 
fcribe  it  to  him  that  fliould  come  off  viftorious ; 
and  Constantine  defeating  his  competitor,  it 
was  accordingly  dedicated  to  him  •,  being  beau¬ 
tified  with  feveral  excellent  ftatues  and  bas-re¬ 
liefs,  relating  to  the  moft  remarkable  aftions  of 
his  life.  The  ftatues  have  many  of  them  loft 
their  heads  ;  which,  ’tis  faid,  the  Duke  of  Tuf- 
cany,  Laurence  de  Medicis,  ftole  and 
carried  to  Florence.  The  bas-reliefs  on  this 
arch  are  not  equally  fine,  which  makes  it  fup- 
pofed  that  fome  of  them  were  taken  from  more 
antient  monuments  to  adorn  this.  Mr  Addi¬ 
son  fays,  he  fearched  narrowly  for  fome  repre- 
fentation  of  the  apparition  which  is  faid  to  have 
preceded  the  victory  ;  but  there  are  not  the  leaft 
traces  of  it  to  be  met  with  •,  the  reafon  whereof, 
he  conceives,  is,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the 
ornaments  were  taken  from  Trajan’s  arch,  and 
fet  up  to  the  new  conqueror,  in  very  great  hafte, 
by  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome,  who  were 
then  moft  of  them  heathens.  There  is  however, 
he  obferves,  fomething  in  the  infcription  which 
is  as  old  as  the  arch  itfelf,  which  feems  to  hint 
at  the  Emperor’s  vifion,  viz.  IMPERATORI 
CAESARI  FLAVIO  CONSTANTINO  MA¬ 
XIMO  AVGVSTO  QVO  INSTINCTV  DI- 
VINITATIS  MENTIS  MAGNITVDINE 
CVM  EXERCITV  SVO  TAM  DE  TY- 
RANNO  QVAM  DE  OMNI  EIVS  FAC- 
TIONE  uno  tempore  IVSTIS  REMPVBLI- 
CAM  VLTVS  EST  ARMIS  ARCUM  TRI- 
VMPHIS  INSIGNEM  DICAVIT  S.  P.  QJR. 

LIBERATORI  VRBIS. 

FVNDATORI  QVIETIS. 

3.  The  triumphal  arch  in  the  Via  Sacra,  e- 
refted  in  honour  of  Vespasian  and  his  fon  Ti¬ 
tus,  on  their  conqueft  of  Jerufalem  and  Judea, 
is  compofed  alfo  of  marble,  on  which  is  repre¬ 
fented  Vespasi an  riding  in  triumph  with  the 
fpoils  of  Solomon’s  temple;  namely,  the  table 
of  {hew- bread,  the  feven  golden  candlefticks, 
the  tables  of  the  commandments,  the  trum¬ 
pets  of  the  great  Jubilee,  and  feveral  veflels 
ufed  by  the  Jews  in  their  facrifices.  But  Mr 
Addison  fays,  he  was  much  difappointed  in 
not  finding  the  figure  of  the  temple  of  Jeru¬ 
falem  on  it  ;  tho’  lome  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
compofite  pillars  of  this  arch  were  made  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  pillars  of  Solomon’s  temple,  and 
obferve  that  thefe  are  the  moft  antient  of  any 
that  are  found  of  that  order.  The  infcription  on 
it  is  as  follows,  SENATVS  POPVLVSQVE 

RO- 
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chap. ROMANVS  DIVO  TITO,  DIVO  VESPA- 
XVH.  siANI  F.  VESPASIANO,  AVGVSTO. 
opes  ^  the  arc|1  0f  Gam  ends,  ufually  called  the 

arch  of  St  Vito,  is  of  Tiburtine  {tone,  and 
was  erected  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Ga me¬ 
nus  and  Salonika,  as  appears  by  the  follow- 


Domi- 

nions. 


POT.  XVII.  IMP.  VI.  COS.  VI.  P.  P.  AD 
DECLARANDVM  QVANTAE  ALTITV- 
DINIS  MONS  ET  LOCVS  T ANTIS  OPERI- 
BVS  SIT  EGESTVS. 

2.  The  column  of  Antoninus  Pius  in  the 
piazza  Colonna,  which  is  an  hundred  and  forty 
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ing  infcription,  viz.  GALIENO  CLEMENTIS-  five  feet  in  height,  Englifh  meafure,  afcended  by 


Baths. 


Columns. 


SIMO  PRINCIPI  CVIVS  INVICTA  VIR- 
TVS  SOLA  PIETATE  SVPERATA  EST 
ET  SALONINAE  SANCTISSIMAE.  AVG. 
M.  AVRELIVS  VICTOR  DEDICATISSI- 
MVS  NVMINI  MAIESTATIQVEEORVM. 

5.  Another  arch  eredted  to  SeptimiusSe- 
verus  by  the  goldfmiths  and  graziers  of  the  city, 
the  infcription  whereof  differs  but  little  from  that 
on  the  other  arch  of  Septimius 

The  'Therm#,  or  baths  of  antient  Rome,  were 


two  hundred  and  fix  ffeps ;  and  compofed  of 
twenty-eight  entire  pieces  of  marble,  having  fifty 
fix  fmall  windows  in  it.  The  ftatue  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  was  placed  on  the  top,  where  that  of  St 
Paul’s  brafs  gilt  now  (lands:  Among  other 
hiftorical  pieces  in  bas-relief,  is  the  figure  of 
Jupiter  Fluvius  fending  down  rain  the  on  the 
fainting  army  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto¬ 
ninus,  and  thunderbolts  on  his  enemies;  which, 
as  Mr  Addison  obferves,  is  the  greateft  con- 


efleemed  fome  of  the  moft  magnificent  buildings  firmationjmaginable  of  the  (lory  of  the  Chriftian 
in  the  city,  of  which  there  are  Hill  confiderable 
ruins  remaining,  particularly  of  Antonine’s 
bath,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  mount  Aventine, 
and  appears  more  like  a  great  town  than  a  fingle 
fabrick.  The  walls  are  ftill  vaftly  thick  and  high; 


legion.  The  army  of  Antoninus,  it  feems, 
being  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  ready  to 
perifh  for  want  of  water,  the  Chriftian  legion 
by  their  prayers  obtained  a  plentiful  fhower  of 
rain,  which  wonderfully  refreihed  their  troops, 
and  it  contained  fixteen  hundred"  feats  of  polifhed  while  the  other  army  was  deftroyed  by  a  dreadful 
marble,  for  as  many  perfons  to  fit  and  bathe  in  tempeft  of  thunder  and  lightning  ;  which  extra- 
feparately  ;  fome  of  theie  bathing-places  were  ordinary  event  the  Pagan  Romans  afcribed  to 
floor’d  with  filver,  and  the  pipes  which  brought  Jupiter,  and  the  Chriftians  to  our  Saviour, 
in  the  water  were  of  the  fame  metal  ;  the  walls  The  infcriptions  are  all  modern,  and  three  of 
being  adorned  with  ftatues,  pi&ures,  and  precious  them  relate  to  the  repairing  the  column,  and  de 
ftones. 

2.  The  baths  of  Dioclesi  an,  which  had  feats 
for  three  thoufand  people,  who  might  bathe  with¬ 
out  feeing  one  another,  the  ruins  whereof  are  feen 
at  St  Maria  de  Angelis,  and  the  Carthu- 
fian  church  is  compofed  of  part  of  this  bath,  par¬ 
ticularly  eight  noble  marble  pillars  of  this  church, 
with  their  cornices  of  compofite  work,  exqui- 
fitely  wrought,  which  ferve  as  a  model  of  that 
order  to  the  prefent  architedls. 

3.  The  baths  of  Const  antine,  built  before 
his  converfion,  which  flood  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Cavallo,  a  third  part  whereof  are  ftill  remaining. 

There  are  alfo  fome  fmall  ruins  of  thofe  of  Nero, 
near  the  church  of  St  Eustachius  ;  of  thofe  of 
Paulus  EiuiLiusnear  St  Dominick’s;  and 
of  Agrippa’s  near  the  Pantheon. 

Of  columns,  there  are  four  remaining,  befides 
thofe  which  belong  to  temples.  1.  The  column 
of  Tr  a  j  an.  2.  The  column  of  Antoninus. 

3.  The  Colurnna  Milliaria.  And,  4.  The  Co- 
Jumna  Roftrata. 

1.  The  Colurnna  Trajana,  an  hundred  and 
twenty  foot  high,  befides  the  pedefta),  which  is 
twelve  :  It  is  compofed  of  twenty-four  entire 
pieces  of  white  marble,  hollow  within,  and  fet 
one  upon  another,  with  little  windows  to  let  in 
the  light,  and  is  afcended  up  an  hundred  and 
twenty-three  fteps.  It  is  adorned  with  bas-re¬ 
liefs,  afcending  in  a  fpiral  line  from  the  bafe  to 
the  chapiter,  reprefenting  the  wars  and  memo¬ 
rable  aftions  of  this  prince  ;  and  ferved  alfo  as  a 
maufoleum  for  his  aflies,  which  were  placed  in  a 
golden  urn  on  the  top  of  it,  for  Trajan  never 
lived  to  fee  this  pillar,  dying  of  the  flux  as  he  re¬ 
turned  from  his  Parthian  expedition.  The  ftatue 
of  St  Peter  of  brafs  gilt,  was  afterwards  placed 
on  the  top  of  this  pillar  in  the  room  of  the  urn 
by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  The  pedeftal,  which  was 
buried  in  the  ground,  was  laid  open  again  by 
Pope  Paul  III,  on  which  is  the  following  in¬ 
fcription,  IMP.  CAESARI  DIVI  NERVAE  F. 

NERVAE  TRAIANO  AVGVSTO  GERMA- 
NICQ  DACICO  PONT.  MAXIMO  TRIB. 

•C.'-  2 


dicating  it  to  St  Paul  by  Sixtus  V. 

3,  The  Colurnna  Roftrata,  which  antiently 
ftood  in  the  Forum  Romanum,  and  was  ere<5ted 
to  the  memory  of  Caius  Duillius  on  the  vic¬ 
tory  he  obtained  over  the  Carthaginians  at  fea, 
above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour,  is  now  placed  in  the  wall  at  the 
foot  of  the  Hairs  afcending  to  the  rooms  of  the 
Capitol,  and  is  not  more  than  twelve  foot  high  ; 
the  antient  infcription  not  being  legible,  is  fup- 
plied  by  antiquaries. 

4.  The  Colurnna  Milliaria,  from  whence  *tis 
faid  the  antient  Romans  reckoned  their  miles  and 
diftances  from  the  city  to  all  parts  of  Italy,  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Forum  Romanum  in  the  center 
of  the  city  to  the  Capitol.  It  is  marked  with  the  nu¬ 
meral  letter  I.  as  the  fecond  ftone  at  the  firft  mile’s 
end  was  with  II.  and  fo  on  ;  fo  that  ad  fecundum 
lapidem  fignified  one  mile’s  diftance  from  this  pil¬ 
lar  ;  ad  tertium  two,  and  fo  on  upon  all  the  great 
roads  in  Italy.  This  column  is  of  white  marble, 
eight  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  on  the  chapiter  there 
is  a  brafs  globe,  about  two  foot  in  diameter ;  but 
MrMissoN  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  not  the 
pillar  from  whence  they  reckoned  their  miles,  be- 
caufe  fome  antient  writers  fay,  it  was  brafs  gilt, 
and  the  names  of  the  great  roads  and  the  diftances 
of  towns  were  engraved  upon  it,  which  they  are 
not  on  this;  befides,  as  the  number  I.  is  en¬ 
graved  upon  it,  he  conceives  it  as  rather  one  of 
thofe  which  ftood  upon  fome  road  a  mile  diftant 
from  the  city  :  but  I  don’t  think  it  worth  the 
while  to  take  up  the  reader’s  time  longer  in  this 
controverfy,  in  which  Mr  Misson  contradidls 
the  notions  of  moft  of  thofe  travellers  who  have 
gone  before  him. 

As  to  the  column  ere&ed  before  the  church  of  A  new 
St  Mary  Maggiore,  that  has  been  taken  pillar dif- 
notice  of  already  ;  but  it  feems  there  is  a  new 
column  difcovered  not  many  years  ago,  the  body 
whereof  between  the  bafis  and  the  chapiter  is  fix- 
ty-feven  Roman  palms,  and  the  pedeftal,  which 
is  one  entire  piece,  eighteen  Roman  palms  in 
height,  (a  Roman  palm  is  about  eight  inches  and  a 
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tains. 


C  H  A  P.  half  Englifh.)  Upon  one  of  the  faces  is  the  fol- 
lowing  infcription  :  DIVO  ANTONINO  AV- 
GVSTO  PIO.  ANTONINVS  AVGVSTVS 
ET  VERVS  AVGVSTI  FILII.  And  on  the 
oppofire  fide  feveral  bas-reliefs,  among  which 
there  is  a  winged  genius  of  Antoninus  and 
Faust  in  a  deified. 

There  is  nothing,  fays  Dr  Burnet,  that  de¬ 
lights  a  ftranger  more  in  Rome,  than  to  fee  the 
great  fountains  of  water  that  are  in  every  corner 
of  it.  That  old  aqueduct  which  Paul  V  re- 
ftored,  comes  from  a  colkftion  of  fources  five  and 
thirty  miles  diftant  from  Rome,  which  runs  all 
the  way  thro’  a  vaulted  channel,  equal  to  a  river, 
and  breaks  out  in  five  feveral  fountains,  of  which 
fome  give  water  above  a  foot  fquare.  That  of 
Sixtus  V,  the  aqua  felice,  is  brought  twenty 
miles  to  Rome,  and  difchargeth  a  prodigious  quan¬ 
tity  of  water.  The  glorious  fountain  in  the  Pi¬ 
azza  Navor.a  hath  an  air  of  greatnefs  that  fur- 
prizeth  one.  The  fountain  in  the  piazza  de 
Spagna,  thofe  before  St  Peter’s  and  the  Palazzo 
Farnefe,  with  many  others,  furnifh  Rome  fo  plen¬ 
tifully,  that  almoft  every  private  houfe  hath  a 
fountain  which  runs  continually.  Among  the 
antient  aqueducts  there  are  only  four  that  have 
any  thing  remaining  of  them  now,  viz.  the  Aqua 
Martia,  conduced  thirty -feven  miles  ;  the  Aqua 
Claudia,  brought  thirty-five*,  the  Aqua  Appia, 
and  the  Aqua  Virginis,  both  brought  eight  miles; 
the  laft  of  which  being  repaired  by  Pope  Nicho¬ 
las  V,  is  ftill  in  ufe,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  Fonte  de  Trivio.  There  are  infcriptions  on 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  fhewing  who  built  and  re¬ 
paired  the  aquedudt  called  Aqua  Claudia,  in  the 
following  words,  viz. 

TIT.  CLAVDIVS  DRVSI.  F.  CAESAR. 
AVGVSTVS  GERMANICVS.  PONT.  MAX. 
TRIBVNICIA  POTEST  ATE.  XII.  COS.  V. 
IMPERATOR  XVII.  PATER  PATRIAE. 
AQVAM  CLAVDIAM  EX  FONTIBVS  QVI 
VOCABANTVR  CAERVLEVS  ET  CVR- 
TIVS,  AMILLIARIO  XXXV.  ITEM  ANI- 
ENEM  NOVAM  A  MILLIARIO  LXII. 
SVA  IMPENSA  IN  VRBEM  PERDV- 
CENDAS  CVRAVIT. 

IMP.  CAESAR  VESPASIANVS  AVGVST. 
PONT.  MAX.  TRIB.  POT.  II.  IM.  VI. 
COS.  III.  DESIG.  IV.  P.  P.  AQVAS  CVR- 
TIAM  ET  CAERVLEAM  PERDVCTAS  A 
DIVO  CLAVDIO,  ET  POSTEA  INTER- 
MISSAS  DILAPSASQVE  PER  ANNOS  NO- 
VEM  SVA  IMPENSA  VRBI  RESTITVIT. 

IMP.  TIT.  CAES.  DIVI.  F.  VESPASIA¬ 
NVS  AVGVSTVS  PONTIFEX  MAXIMVS 
TRIBVN.  POTEST  ATE  X.  IMPERATOR 
XVII.  PATER  PATRIAE.  CENSOR.  COS. 
VIII.  AQUASCVRTIAMETCAERVLEAM 
PERDVCTAS  A  DIVO  CLAVDIO.  ET 
POSTEA  A  DIVO  VESPASIANO  PATRE 
SVO.  VRBE.  RESTITVTAS  CVM  A  CA- 


TRIBVN.  POTEST.  XIX.  (IMP.  XIIII.  Rl- 
VOS  AQVARVM  OMNIVM  REFECIT. 

IMP.  CAES.  M.  AVRELIVS  ANTONI¬ 
NVS  PIVS  FAELIX  AVG.  PARTH.  MAX. 
BRIT.  MAXIMVS  PONTIFEX  MAXIMVS 
AQVAM  MARCI AM  VARIIS  CASIBVSIM- 
PEDITAM  PVRGATO  FONTE  EXCTSIS 
ET  PERFORATES  MONTIBVS  RESTITV- 
TA  FORMA  ADQVISITO.  ETI  AM  FONTE 
NOVO  ANTON  INI  AN.  IN  SACRAM  VR¬ 
BEM  SVAM  PERDVCENDAM  CVRAVIT. 

IMP.  TITVS  CAESAR  DIVI  F.  VFSPA- 
SIAN  VS  AVG.  PQNTIF.  MAX.  TRIBV- 
NIT.  POTESTAT.  IX.  IMP.  XV.  CENS. 
COS.  VII.  DESIG.  II.  R1WM  AQVAE 
MARCIAE  VET  VST  ATE  DILAPSVM  RE¬ 
FECIT  ET  AQVAM  QVAE  IN  VSV  ESSE 
DES1DERAT  REDVX1T. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  thofe  which 
go  under  the  name  of  Catacombs  are  not  the 
leaft  furprizing.  Thefe  are  narrow  fdbterraneous 
vaults,  with  a  variety  of  windings  and  turnings 
in  the  nature  like  a  labyrinth,  by  which  the  fub- 
urbs  of  antient  Rome  were  in  a  manner  under¬ 
mined.  They  are  generally  about  five  feet  and 
a  half  high,  and  wide  enough  for  two  men  to  go 
a-breafr,  but  in  fome  places  the  dimenfions  are 
larger.  On  each  fide  of  thefe  paftagcs  are  two 
or  three  rows  of  Loculi,  or  graves,  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  or  fand  (as  the  nature. of  the  ground  is)  like 
troughs,  each  of  them  capable  of  receiving  a  body, 
and  had  a  fquare  (tone  or  tile  fet  up  before  the 
mouth  of  them,  with  an  infcription  fhewing  that 
fome  martyr  or  confeflbr,  or  other  perfon,  was 
interred  there.  .  In  fome  of  them  are  found  bones, 
but  molt  of  them  are  empty,  the  bodies,  or  what 
remained  of  them,  having  been  removed  to  fe¬ 
veral  churches,  and  kept  as  reliques  of  martyrs ;  for 
it  was  generally  believed  in  the  laft  age,  That 
thefe  caverns  were  dug  by  Chriftians,  who  in  the 
times  of  perfecution  performed  divine  fervice  in 
them :  That  thefe  burying-places  were  peculiar 
to  Chriftians,  and  never  ufed  by  Heathens  ;  and 
that  a  great  number  of  faints  and  martyrs  were 
interred  here.  But  Dr  Burnet  fays,  nothing 
feem’d  more  evident  to  him,  than  that  thefe  were 
the  common  burying-places  of  the  antient  Hea¬ 
thens  ;  for  one  enters  into  them  without  the 
walls  of  the  town,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables ;  though  ’tis  true,  in  fome  places  they 
run  under  it,  which  they  could  not  avoid  be¬ 
fore  they  had  the  ufe  of  the  compafs,  when  they 
were  engaged  far  under  ground  :  Nor  is  it  to  be 
conceived  how  the  Chriftians  in  the  primitive 
times  could  be  able  to  carry  on  fuch  a  work 
without  the  notice  of  their  governors,  when  fuch 
mountains  of  rubbifla  muft  have  been  brought  out, 
and  fuch  a  multitude  of  hands  employed  in  it. 
My  author  alfo  obferves,  that  it  is  abfurd  to 
think  they  could  hold  their  aflemblies  amidft  the 
annoyance  of  fo  much  corruption,  for  he  found 
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fubjedl  to  vapours  as  moft  men,  yet  he  had  all 
the  day  long  after  he  was  in  them,  which  was 
an  hour,  a  confufion,  and  as  it  were,  a  boil  - 
in  his  head  that  difordered  him  extremely  ; 
if  there  is  now  lb  much  ftagnating  air  there, 
muft  have  been  fenfible  in  a  more  eminent 
infufferable  manner,  while  there  were  vaft 
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CHAP,  fides,  according  to  his  calculation,  the  number 
XVn-  of  Chriftians  in  thofe  days  at  Rome  could  not 
amount  to  above  fifty  thoufand  ;  of  whom,  ex- 
nions.  eluding  the  women,  old  men,  and  children,  there 
\ .  Were  not  more  than  twelve  thoufand  fit  for  la¬ 

bour,  and  it  is  not  credible  that  fo  vaft  a  work 
could  have  been  accomplifhed  by  them.  My  au¬ 
thor  acknowledges  indeed,  that  it  does  not  appear 
when  thefe  caverns  were  dug,  but  obferves,  that 
when  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  made, 
fepulture  was  in  ufe,  and  Rome  being  grown  to 
a  vaft  bignefs,  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  they  had 
repofitories  for  their  dead  ;  and  none  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  authors  mentioning  any  fuch  work,  he  thinks 
it  not  unreafonable  to  imagine,  that  thefe  vaults 
had  been  wrought  and  cut  out  from  the  firft  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  city,  and  therefore  later  authors  had 
no  occafion  to  take  notice  of  them.  And  though 
it  is  certain,  that  burning  came  to  be  in  ufe  a- 
mong  the  Romans  again,  yet  they  returned  back 
to  their  firft  cuftom  of  burying  bodies  long  before 
Constantine’s  time;  fo  that  it  was  not  the 
Chriftian  religion  that  produced  this  change.  Our 
modern  writers  feem  to  agree,  that  the  change 
was  made  in  the  times  of  the  Antonines  ;  yet 
there  being  no  law  made  concerning  it,  and  no 
mention  in  an  age  fo  full  of  writers,  of  any  or¬ 
ders  that  were  given  for  burying-places,  it  is 
probable  that  the  cuftom  of  burning  wore  out 
by  degrees :  And  fince  we  are  fure  that  they  once 
buried,  it  is  more  natural  to  think,  fays  this  wri¬ 
ter,  that  the  Haves  and  the  meaner  fort  of  people 
were  ftill  buried,  that  being  a  lefs  expenfive  and 
more  fimple  way  of  difpofing  of  their  bodies  than 
burning,  which  was  both  pompous  and  charge¬ 
able  ;  and  if  there  were  already  burying-places 
prepared,  it  is  much  eafier  to  imagine  how  the 
cuftom  of  burying  grew  univerfal,  without  any 
law  made  concerning  it.  But  to  return  to  the 
catacombs:  Though  the  inferior  people  among 
the  Pagan  Romans,  and  their  (laves  might  be  bu¬ 
ried  here,  it  is  evident  from  the  many  genuine 
inferiptions  that  have  been  found  in  the  catacombs, 
which  bear  the  dates  of  the  confuls,  that  thefe 
were  alfo  the  common  burying-places  of  the  Chri¬ 
ftians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century,  but  this 
reverend  Divine  does  not  remember  any  of  an  an¬ 
tienter  date. 

The  Roman  Catholicks,  as  has  been  obferved 
already,  do  not  only  firmly  believe  that  the  cata¬ 
combs  were  the  works  of  the  primitive  Chrifti¬ 
ans,  but  adore  the  bones  and  allies  that  are  found 
there.  They  affine  us  alfo,  that  feveral  of  the 
antient  Roman  Bifhops  held  their  fynods  and  re¬ 
tided  here,  adminiftered  the  facraments,  preached, 
&c.  that  Liber  i us  baptized  above  four  thou¬ 
fand  perfons  in  thefe  regions  of  darknefs  on  an 
Eafter-Sunday,  and  that  there  are  feveral  large 
grotto’s  in  thefe  burial-places  adorned  with  paint¬ 
ing  and  Mofaic  work,  which  might  very  well 
ferve  for  chapels,  but  that  they  are  generally  in 
the  remoteft  and  mod  intricate  parts  of  the  laby¬ 
rinth,  and  the  rubbifh  in  many  places  fallen  in, 
that  travellers  feldom  or  never  vitit  them.  While 
the  Proteftants  univerfally  maintain,  that  thefe 
are  only  the  burying-places  of  the  Roman  (laves, 
which  the  Chriftians  might  afterwards  apply  to 
the  fame  ufes  ;  but  that  it  is  impoflible  they  could 
ever  affemble  and  perform  divine  fervice  in  thefe 
naufeous  fubterranean  vaults.  Notwithftanding 
both  tides  feem  to  be  very  pofitive  in  their  re- 
fpedtive  opinions,  I  believe  all  impartial  men  muft 
(ay,  the  matter  ftill  wants  to  be  cleared  up.  If 


thefe  catacombs  are  as  old  as  the  city,  according  CH  A  P. 
as  Dr  Burnet,  and  fome  other  Proteftant  wri- 
ters  affirm,  or  indeed  if  they  were  known  publick 
burying-places  for  any  number  of  years  while  nions. 
Rome  continued  Pagan,  it  is  very  unaccountable  ~ vr*— ' ' 

that  they  (hould  never  be  particularly  deferibed 
by  any  Roman  writer.  As  for  a  paflage  or  two 
which  thefe  gentlemen  have  cited  in  relation  to 
the  burying  of  their  (laves,  they  may  relate  to  any 
other  common  burying-place  as  well  as  thefe,  and 
do  not  feem  at  all  conclufive.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  the  Chriftians  (houkhbe  able  to  un¬ 
dermine  almoft  all  the  fuburbs  of  Rome,  difpofe 
of  the  earth  that  came  out  of  thefe  cells,  con- 
ftantly  perform  their  worfliip  in  them,  and  bury 
their  dead,  without  being  difeovered  by  one  falfe 
brother,  appears  to  me  very  incredible.  How  it 
came  to  pafs  afterwards  that  the  memory  of  thefe 
catacombs  was  perfedly  loft,  and  they  (hould  lie 
undifeovered  for  many  hundred  years,  is  equally 
furprifing.  Surely  the  (laughter  of  the  Romans 
muft  be  very  great,  when  the  barbarous  nations 
deftroyed  this  city,  that  there  (hould  be  none  left 
alive  that  could  tell  what  antient  Rome  was ; 
one  would  think  that  there  had  been  a  general 
maflacre,  and  Italy  entirely  new  peopled  by  the 
northern  nations,  or  fuch  a  night  of  ignorance 
could  never  have  over-fpread  the  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  we  find  there  did  on  the  declenfion  of 
the  Roman  Empire ;  which  inclines  me  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  however  the  modern  inhabitants  may 
have  affumed  the  names  of  the  antient  Romans, 
they  are  really  moft  of  them  of  Gothic  extrac¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  no  other  probable  account  could 
be  given  of  the  forming  of  thefe  catacombs,  it 
is  no  wonder  to  find  them  aferibed  by  a  politick 
court  to  the  primitive  Chriftians,  whereby  they 
are  furnifhed  with  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  re¬ 
licks. 

Of  the  antient  tombs,  or  Maufolea  in  Rome,  MaufoJest. 
there  are  ftill  the  traces  of  four,  viz. 

1.  Moles  Adriani,  now  the  caftle  of  St  An-  Moles  A- 
gelo,  which  was  the  maufoleum  of  the  Emperor  dmni,the 
Adrian,  and  beautified  antiently  with  ftatues 

and  marble  pillars,  which  were  taken  from  it  to  "se  °* 
adorn  fome  of  the  modern  churches  and  palaces, 
after  it  had  been  defaced  by  the  Goths;  but  it 
ftill  retains  the  antient  infeription,  viz.  L.  HAE- 
LIO.  CAES.  DIVI  HADRIANI  AVGVST. 

COS  II.  F. 

Pope  Boniface  converted  it  into  a  fortrefs, 
and  it  has  been  improved  by  fucceeding  Popes  ; 
Alexander  VI  built  a  long  clofe  gallery  from 
the  palace  of  the  Vatican  to  this  caftle,  through 
which  he  might  retire  on  any  tumult  or  infur- 
reftion  in  the  city.  It  is  faid  to  have  taken  the 
name  of  Angelo,  from  an  angel  that  appeared  at 
the  top  of  it  (heathing  a  bloody  fword,  while  St 
Gregory  was  conducing  a  proceffion  through 
the  ftreets,  and  praying  againft  a  raging  pefti- 
lence,  which  had  taken  off  a  multitude  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  ceafed  from  the  time  of  this  pro¬ 
ceffion.  In  this  caftle  is  the  magazine  of  arms, 
ammunition  and  (lores  of  war,  as  well  as  the  Pope’s 
treafury  ;  and  here  alfo  prifoners  of  (late  are  con¬ 
fined. 

2.  The  Maufoleum  of  Augustus,  which 
was  built  of  white  marble,  of  a  round  figure,  en- 
compaffed  by  three  circular  walls ;  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  outermoft  being  the  largeft,  and 
joined  to  that  in  the  middle  by  a  circular  plain, 
and  that  to  the  innermoft  by  another  ;  fo  that  the 
fabrick  confided  of  three  (lories,  or  walks,  lef- 
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CHAP,  fening  gradually  as  they  advanced  in  height,  and 
planted  with  ever-greens,  whofe  lading  verdure 
was  fuppofed  to  reprefent  eternal  life :  it  was  a- 
dorned  alfo  with  many  fine  datues,  pillars,  and 
obelifks,  and  dood  near  the  church  of  St  Roch, 
whereof  little  more  remains  at  prefent  than  the 
ruins ;  from  which  however  the  defign  of  the  an¬ 
cient  dru&ure  may  dill  be  difcerned. 

3.  The  tomb  ot  Caius  Cestius,  which 
Hands  in  the  wall  near  St  Paul’s  gate;  is  a 
fquare  pyramid,  ending  in  a  diarp  point,  being 
an  hundred  and  twenty  foot  high,  and  ninety- 
four  foot  broad  at  the  bafe ;  the  body  of  it  is  of 
brick,  but  covered  over  with  fquare  pieces  of  white 
marble;  being  repaired  by  Alexander  VII,  in 
the  year  1673,  and  almod  redored  to  it’s  original 
beauty.  The  entrance  into  this  Maufoleum  is  by 
a  low  narrow  paffage  to  the  middle  of  the  buildr 
ing,  where  there  is  a  little  arched  room,  nineteen 
foot  long,  thirteen  broad,  and  fourteen  foot  high, 
plaiftered  over  with  a  fort  of  white  polifhed  mor¬ 
tar,  on  which  are  dill  feveral  pieces  of  painting, 
reprefenting  women,  dowers,  veflfels,  and  other 
ornaments.  The  infcription  on  a  pededal  near 
the  pyramid,  on  which  the  datue  of  Cestius  is 
fuppofed  to  have  dood,  is  as  follows,  viz.  CAIVS. 
CESTIVS.  L.  pvb.  f.  EPVLO.  TR.  PL.  VII. 

VIR.  EPVLONVM - OPVS  ABSOLV- 

TVM  EX  TESTAMENTO.  DIEBVS  CXXX. 
ARBITRATV.  PONTI.  P.  F.  CLAMELAE. 
HEREDIS.  ET  PROTHI  L.  But  tho’  this  be 
infcribed  to  Cestius,  the  general  opinion  is, 
that  it  was  the  common  fepulchre  of  the  Epulo- 
nes,  who  were  feven  in  number,  and  to  whom 
belonged  the  management  of  all  facrifices,  feads, 
and  banquets  that  were  celebrated  in  honour  of 
the  gods. 

4.  The  tomb  of  Metella,  the  wife  of 
Crassus,  dands  in  the  Via  Appia  near  St  Se¬ 
bastian,  being  vulgarly  called  the  Capo  de  bove , 
from  the  heads  of  oxen  carved  on  the  walls.  It 
is  a  round  building,  formed  like  an  old  tower,  the 
walls  whereof  are  twenty-four  foot  thick.  At  the 
funeral  exequies  of  this  lady  were  two  great  facrifi¬ 
ces  performed ,  confiding  of  an  hundred  oxen  each. 

Of  fifty  obelifks  which  were  in  antient  Rome, 
there  are  not  more  than  ten  or  eleven  yet  dug  out 
of  the  rubbifh.  They  were  all  of  them  brought 
from  Egypt,  and  were  of  granite,  being  a  red  and 
white  marble,  fo  hard  and  durable,  that  it  will 
even  refid  the  fire  for  a  confiderable  time :  They 
are  of  a  quadrangular  figure,  broad  at  the  bafe, 
and  narrow  towards  the  top,  reprefenting  the  rays 
of  the  fun,  adored  by  the  Egyptians  under  the 
name  of  Osiris,  and  deemed  by  them  the  re- 
fidence  of  Beings,  Genius’s,  and  the  Soul  of  the 
Univerfe.  They  do  not  terminate  in  a  point,  but 
are  a  kind  of  obtufe  pyramid. 

1.  The  faired  obelilk  now  in  Rome,  dands  in 
the  piazza  before  St  Peter’s  church,  formerly 
■dedicated  to  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and 
was  brought  hither  from  the  Circus  of  Nero. 
It  is  one  entire  piece  of  granite,  feventy-two  foot 
high,  twelve  foot  fquare  at  the  bafe,  and  eight 
at  the  top ;  and  weighed  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
fix  thoufand  one  hundred  forty-eight  pounds  ;  and 
is  now  about  four  thoufand  years  old.  It  lay  ma¬ 
ny  years  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  abovefaid  Cir¬ 
cus;  and  after  it  was  found,  it’s  immenfe  weight 
deterred  feveral  architects  from  attempting  to  ereft 
it,  till  Dominico  Fontana,  by  the  encou¬ 
ragement  of  Sixtus  V,  fet  it  on  a  pededal 
thirty-eight  foot  in  height,  to  the  adonilhment 
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of  all  that  faw  it.  The  Pope  dedicated  it  to  the  c ^  A  P’ 
Holy  Crofs,  as  appears  by  the  modern  infcrip-  p- 
tions.  There  are  no  hieroglyphicks  on  it ;  but  the  Dfoi- 
antient  Roman  infcription  on  the  obelilk  is  in  the  nions. 
following  words,  viz.  DIVQ.  CAESARI.  D1VI.  ^ 
IVLII.  F.  AVGVSTO.  T1BERIO  CAESARI. 

DIVI  AVGVSTI  F.  AVGVSTO  SACRVM. 

2.  The  obelifk  of  St  John  de  Lateran 
has  three  rows  of  hieroglyphicks  on  each  face  of 
it,  and  is  the  larged  in  Rome ;  being  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight  feet  in  height,  without  the  pede¬ 
dal  or  crofs,  nine  feet  and  a  Half  at  the  bale  one 
way,  and  eight  the  other.  It  was  antiently  con;- 
fecrated  to  the  fun  in  the  "city  of  Thebes,  about 
twelve  hundred  years  before  our  Saviour ;  lent  to 
Rome  by  the  fon  of  the  .Emperor  Constan¬ 
tine,  and  fet  up  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  where 
it  was  found  not  many  years  fince,  covered  with 
rabbi fli ,  and  broken  in  three  pieces;  cemented 
together  and  eredted  again  before  the  church  of 
St  John  de  Lateran  by  the  abovementioned 
Fontana. 

3.  The  obelilk  in  the  piazza  del  Popolo,  which 
was  brought  from  Heliopolis  in  Egypt  by  Augu¬ 
stus,  and  dedicated  to  the  fun  in  the  Circus 
Maximus,  where  it  lay  a  long  time  broken  in 
pieces,  and  was  let  together,  and  ereeled  again 
in  the  place  where  it  now  dands  by  the  above¬ 
faid  Fontana,  at  the  expence  of  Sixtus  V, 
having  the  following  antient  infcription,  IMP. 
CAESAR  DIVI  F.  AVGVSTVS  PONTIFEX 
MAXIM  VS  IMP.  XII.  COS.  XI.  TRIB  POT 
XIV  AEGYPTO  IN  POTESTATEM  PO- 
PVLI  ROMANI  REDACT.  SOLI  DONVM 
DEDIT. 

4.  The  obelidc  near  the  church  of  St  Mar  i  a 
Maggiore  was  fet  up*  in  the  maufoleum  of 
Augustus  by  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It 
is  lefs  than  any  of  the  three  former,  and  is  with¬ 
out  hieroglyphicks. 

5.  That  in  the  Piazza  Navona  was  taken 
from  the  Circus  of  Car  acalla,  and  fet  up  here, 
with  four  marble  datues,  and  a  fountain  breaking 
out  under  it’s  bafe,  by  Innocent  X. 

6.  That  which  dands  by  the  Jefuits  church, 
and  thofe  in  the  gardens  of  Medic  is  and  Ma¬ 
th  o’s  are  of  a  fmaller  fize,  and  feem  to  be 
only  the  tops  of  obelifks  broken  off;  but  the  hie¬ 
roglyphicks  upon  them  fufficiently  demondrate 
their  antiquity.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
hieroglyphicks  on  thefe  obeliflss  relate  the  memo* 
rable  adlions  of  the  Egyptian  Kings ;  others  ima¬ 
gine  they  contain  the  fecrets  of  their  divinity, 
adrology,  metaphyficks,  magick,  and  other  fci- 
ences  that  were  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians  ;  but 
I  could  never  meet  with  any  writers  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  decypher  them,  which  might  have  been 
done  if  they  made  ufe  of  an  alphabet,  and  each 
character  had  been  a  letter.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  therefore,  that  every  character  was  a  word, 
or  fyllable  at  lead,  as  we  find  the  cafe  to  be  in 
the  Chinele  writing,  which  is  polfibly  of  an  equal 
antiquity. 

The  Circi,  or  Cirques,  where  fpacious  drudtures.  Cirques, 
of  an  oval  or  femicircular  figure,  with  large  a- 
rea’s,  where  the  Romans  run  faces  in  chariots,  or 
on  horfeback,  round  a  Meta,  which  dood  in  the 
middle.  There  are  only  fome  imall  remains  of 
that  of  Antoninus  Caracalla  without  the 
walls,  and  of  the  Circus  Maximus  the  form  may 
jud  be  difcerned.  Of  the  Circus  Agonalis,  now 
the  piazza  of  Navona,  the  Circus  of  Nero  in 
the  Campo  Vaticano,  and  the  Circus  Flaminius, 
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no  traces  are  left.  The  Circus  Maximus,  *tis 
faid,  would  contain  an  hundred  and  fixty  thou- 
fand  fpedlators,  who  might  fit  conveniently  in 
the  three  open  galleries  ;  one  of  which  was  for  the 
fenators,  a  fecond  for  the  gentlemen,  and  a  third 
for  the  common  people.  Thofe  two  obelifks 
which  are  before  the  Porto  del  Populo  and  St 
John  de  Lateran,  formerly  flood  here,  as  has 
been  intimated  already. 

There  were  antiently  eight  bridges  over  the  Ty^ 
ber,  of  which  five  are  flill  left,  viz.  i.  Ponte  di 
St  Angelo,  formerly  called  the  Pons  AElius,  near 
the  caflle,  on  which  are  the  flatues  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul,  and  twelve  angels  holding  the  in- 
llruments  of  our  Saviour’s  paffion.  2.  Ponte  St 
Bartolomeo,  antiently  Pons  Cejlius  or  Efquilinus. 

3.  Ponte  Sifto,  heretofore  Aurelius  J aniculenfis. 

4.  Ponte  di  Santa  Maria,  olirn  Palatinus  and  Se- 
natorius.  And,  5.  Ponte  de  Quatro  Capi,  the 
antient  Pons  cTarpeius ,  or  Fabricius,  on  which 
there  is  flill  the  following  infcription,  viz.  L. 
FABRICIVS.  G.  F.  M.  CVR.  VICAR.  FA- 
CIENDVM  CVRAVIT.  LEPI  M.  F.  M. 
COLLI  VS  M.  F.  COS.  PROBAVERVNT 
DD.  NN.  IMP.  CAES.  FLA.  VALENTINI- 
ANVS  PIVS  FAELIX  MAX.  VICTOR  ET 
TRIVMPHATOR.  SEMPER  AVGVSTVS. 
PONT.  MAX.  GERM.  MAX.  ALEM/MAX. 
FRANC.  MAX.  GOTH.  MAX.  TRIB.  POT. 
VII.  IMP.  VI.  COS.  II.  P.  PP.  ET  FLA. 
VALENS  PIVS  FAELIX  MAX.  VICTOR 
AC  TRIVMPFI.  SEMPER  AVG.  VI.  PONT. 
MAX.  GERMANIC.  MAX.  TRIB.  POT. 
VII.  IMP.  VII.  COS.  II.  P.  PP.  ET  FLA. 
GRATIANVS  PIVS  FAELIX.  MAX.  VIC¬ 
TOR  AC  TRIVMPH  SEMPER  AVG  PONT. 
MAX.  TRIB.  POT.  III.  IMP.  II.  COS.  PRI- 
MVM.  P.PP.  PONTEM  FAELICIS.  NOMI¬ 
NIS  GRATIANI.  IN  VSVM  SENATVS  AC 
POPVLI  ROM.  CONSTITVI  DEDICARI- 
QVE  IVSSERVNT. 

I  come  next  to  the  defcription  of  the  churches 
.  in  Rome,  of  which  St  Peter’s,  fituate  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  river  in  Traftivere,  is  the  moft 
admired  both  for  it’s  dimenfions  and  architecture  •, 
and  as  I  am  fpeaking  to  Englifhmen  I  cannot 
give  them  a  jufter  idea  of  this  noble  fabrick,  than 
by  telling  them  that  St  Paul’s  in  London  is 
built  after  the  fame  model.  The  length  on  the 
outfide,  including  the  portico,  is  feven  hundred 
and  twenty-two  Englifti  feet:  the  length  with¬ 
in,  not  taking  in  the  portico,  or  the  thicknefs  of 
the  walls,  is  five  hundred  and  ninety  four  feet. 
The  breadth  of  it  from  the  north-fide  of  the  crofs 
to  the  fouth-fide,  or  from  the  north  to  the  fouth 
door  on  the  outfide,  is  four  hundred  and  ninety 
feet  :  the  breadth  from  the  north  to  the  fouth 
door  within  is  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet; 
the  breadth  of  the  body  of  the  church  is  eighty- 
fix  feet  eight  inches.  The  height  of  the  body  of 
the  church  is  an  hundred  and  forty-four  feet. 
The  outward  circumference  of  the  dome  or  cu¬ 
pola  is  fix  hundred  and  twenty  feet  ;  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  dome  within,  an  hundred  and  forty- 
three  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  front  of  the 
church  four  hundred  feet  ;  the  height  from  the 
pavement  to  the  top  of  the  crofs  which  is  over 
the  ball,  four  hundred  thirty  two  feet  :  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  ball,  eight  feet  four  inches.  The 
height  of  the  ftatues  which  are  on  the  cornice  of 
the  front,  eighteen  feet.  The  body  of  the  church, 
as  well  as  the  cupola,  is  fuftained  by  large  fquare 
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pillars,  like  thofe  in  St  Paul’s,  and  have  the  ad-  CHAP, 
vantage  of  being  incrufted  or  overlaid  with  mar-  XYJf. 
ble,  as  well  as  the  walls,  which  is  however  fo  tar-  £’pes 
nifiied  by  the  fmoke  of  the  lamps  and  candles,  uigDS 

that  the  plain  ftone  of  St  Paul’s  looks  full  as  < - 

well.  The  great  altar  is  diredlly  under  the  cu¬ 
pola,  being  a  kind  of  pavilion  fupported  by  four 
wreathed  brazen  pillars,  adorned  with  foliages  and 
ftrewed  with  bees,  which  were  the  arms  ot  Pope 
Urban  VIII,  over  every  column  of  the  altar  is 
an  angel,  brafs  gilt,  feventecn  feet  high,  with 
the  figures  of  children  playing  and  walking  on 
the  cornice,  the  height  of  the  whole  being  ninety 
feet;  and  about  the  altar  are  an  hundred  filver 
lamps  perpetually  burning.  The  infide  of  the  cu¬ 
pola  is  adorned  with  Motaick  work  representing 
paradife,  the  eternal  Father,  and  many  other  fi¬ 
gures  ;  and  in  the  corners  below  are  the  four 
Evangelifts  of  the  fame  work,  admirably  well 
done  :  on  the  infide  of  the  four  fquare  pillars  that 
fupport  the  cupola  are  erected  gigantick  ftatues  of 
St  Veronica,  Sc  Helena,  St  Longinus, 
and  St  Andrew  ;  and  under  the  pedeftal  of 
each  ftatue  is  an  altar  with  a  beautiful  picture  of 
each  faint.  Thefe  ftatues  and  pictures  are  placed 
here  in  regard  to  certain  relicks  which  are  kept 
in  the  veftries  belonging  to  thefe  altars  or  chapels, 
as  they  are  called  ;  as,  1.  The  handkerchief 
which,  according  to  tradition,  St  Veronica 
lent  our  Saviour  as  he  was  carrying  his  crofs  to 
mount  Calvary,  and  flill  retains  the  print  of  his 
face.  ( One  of  thefe  handkerchiefs,  the  reader 
will  remember  we  met  with  at  Turin  ;  which  is 
the  right,  I  ftaall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine.) 

2.  A  piece  of  the  real  crofs  of  Chrift.  3.  The 
top  of  the  launce  wherewith  Longinus  pierced 
our  Saviour’s  fide,  fent  as  a  prefent  by  Baj  azet. 

Emperor  of  the  Turks,  to  Pope  InnocentVUI. 

And,  4.  The  head  of  St  Andrew.  Under  the 
high  altar  there  is  a  pair  of  flairs  which  leads  to  the 
chapel,  where  ’tis  faid,  part  of  St  Peter’s  body 
is  kept,  and  to  the  other  holy  places  in  the  vaults 
of  this  church.  An  old  wooden  chair,  fuppofed 
to  be  St  Peter’s,  encloled  in  brafs,  and  fup¬ 
ported  by  four  Doflors  of  the  Latin  church, 
whofe  Coloffcan  ftatues  are  of  brafs  gilt,  is  not  ' 
one  of  the  leaft  ornaments ,  of  St  Peter’s  ;  the 
chair,  with  all  it’s  furniture,  having  coll  feven 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty  Roman  crowns. 

The  riches  and  beauty  of  the  chapels  and  altars 
round  the  walls  of  this  church  can  never  be  ex- 
prefled  ;  the  gilding,  carving,  embofs’d  work,  fta¬ 
tues  of  brafs  and  marble  are  all  difpofed  by  fo  wife 
and  happy  a  contrivance,  according  to  a  late  tra¬ 
veller,  that  the  abundance  does  not  caufe  the  leaft 
confufion.  Among  other  admirable  pieces,  the 
dead  Chrift  of  alabafter  by  Michael  Ange¬ 
lo  is  faid  to  be  a  flupendous  work  ;  the  two 
wreathed  pillars  of  alabafter  brought  from  Je- 
rufalem  by  Helen,  the  mother  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  and  erecled  at  a  fide-altar,  are  much  ad¬ 
mired  ;  the  altar-piece  reprefen  ting  St  Mi¬ 
chael  in  Mofaick  work  fhews  fuch  a  vivacity 
of  colours  and  exadt  proportions  of  all  the  parts 
and  lineaments  of  the  body,  that  it  pafies  for  a 
wonder  of  it’s  kind  ;  the  martyrdom  of  St  Se¬ 
bastian,  the  vifitation  of  the  bldTcd  Virgin, 
the  crucifixion  of  St  Peter,  the  fall  of  Simon 
Magus,  and  a  thoufand  other  hiftorical  pieces, 
are  exquifite  performances.  There  are  alfo  a 
great  number  of  tombs  of  Popes,  Cardinals,  and 
other  perfons  of  diftindlion';  particulary  thofe  of 
the  Emperor  Otho  II,  Charlotte  Queen 
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CHAP.  oF  Jerufalem,  Cyprus,  and  Armenia,  and  of  A- 
XVII*  DRIAN  JV,  the  only  Englifh  Pope.  The  tomb 
of  St  Peter  ferves  for  an  altar  to  fay  mafs  on  •, 
the  tombs  Urban  VIII,  Paul  III,  Alexan¬ 
der  III,  the  Countefs  Mathilda,  who  gave 
her  eftate  to  the  church,  are  works  of  a  finifh’d 
beauty  and  magnificence :  Nor  does  the  tomb  of 
Christina  Queen  of  Sweden,  who  voluntari¬ 
ly  abandoned  the  glories  of  a  crown  for  a  religi¬ 
ous  retirement,  fall  fhort  of  the  reft.  I  fhall 
conclude  the  defcription  of  the  infide  of  St  Pe¬ 
ter’s  with  the  general  account  of  it  given  us 
by  de  la  Motraye.  It  is  adorned,  fays  that 
gentleman,  with  above  an  hundred  columns  of 
the  fineft,  and  for  the  moft  part  antique  marble, 
with  fome  of  brafs  :  twenty-nine  altars  exqui- 
fitely  defigned  ;  with  feveral  incomparable  fta- 
tues,  efpecially  the  brazen  ones  which  fupport  St 
Peter’s  chair  :  there  are  alfo  two  ftatues  which 
adorn  the  glorious  tomb  of  Paul  III,  which  are 
efteemed  fome  of  the  moft  valuable  remains  of 
antient  Rome,  efpecially  that  of  the  young  wo¬ 
man  reprefenting  juftice.  Here  are  alfo  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  cf  excellent  paintings,  the  mafter- 
pieces  of  the  moft  celebrated  pencils,  with  fe¬ 
veral  other  curiofities  of  art  and  nature,  which 
can  never  be  too  much  admired  or  applauded  for 
their  magnificence.  The  facrifty  of  this  church 
and  that  of  the  Pope’s  contain  alfo  a  vaft  variety 
of  facred  utenfils  in  gold  and'filver,  enriched  with 
precious  ftones,  as  erodes,  ftirines,  chalices,  pori- 
tifical  tiara’s,  mitres,  prieftly  habits  and  ornaments 
that  are  ineftimable.  But  if  we  look  upon  the 
building  only,  exclufive  of  the  rich  materials 
and  furniture,  the  church  of  St  Paul’s  in  Lon¬ 
don,  according  to  modern  travellers,  is  very  little 
inferior  to  that  of  St  Peter’s:  Nay,  there 
are  fome  that  fay  St  Paul’s  is  to  be  preferred 
to  it  •,  not  being  encumbered  with  chapels  on  the 
fides,  as  that  of  St  Peter’s  is,  which  tho’ 
they  contain  abundance  of  rich  furniture  and  ex- 
quifite  paintings,  hinder  and  obfeure  the  profpect 
of  the  whole.  That  fpacious  court  in  the  front 
of  St  Peter’s  indeed,  furrounded  by  a  piazza 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty-fix  fine  marble  columns, 
adorned  with  a  prodigious  number  of  ftatues,  gives 
it  fome  advantage  of  St  Paul’s.  Here  alfo  is  . 
that  obelifk  already  mentioned,  ere<5ted  by  Six¬ 
tus  V,  and  two  fine  fountains  playing  in  the 
middle  of  the  area,  which  are  no  fmall  addition 
to  the  beauty  of  it ;  from  whence  we  afeend  to 
a  lofty  portico  before  the  church  by  four  and 
twenty  fteps,  and  from  this  porch  the  church  is 
entered  by  five  doors,  one  of  which,  called  the 
Porta  Sanfta,  is  opened  only  in  the  jubilee  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  palace  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  is  contiguous  to  St  Peter’s  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  building  is  loft  to  thofe  who  view 
it  on  the  outfide.  But  to  be  a  little  more  par¬ 
ticular  in  deferibing  the  magnificent  porch  :  In 
the  front  it  is  eighty-five  foot  high,  and  fup- 
ported  by  pillars  three  fathoms  in  circumference, 
the  vaulted  roof  gilded  and  beautified  with  Stucco 
work,  and  on  the  architrave  is  the  following  in- 
feription,  viz.  In  honorem  principis  Apojiolorum , 
Paulus  Quintus  Burghefius  Romanus ,  Summits  Pon- 
tifex  Anno  1612.  Over  the  porch  are  the  ftatues 
of  our  Saviour  and  the  twelve  Apoftles  •,  and  in  a 
balcony  here  the  Popes  are  crowned  in  the  view 
of  all  the  people.  The  two  principal  doors  of 
the  church  are  above  forty  foot  high  and  covered 
With  brafs,  on  which  are  reprefented  our  Saviour, 
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the  Virgin  Mary,  the  crucifixion  of  St  Pe-  CHA  p 
ter,  the  decollation  of  St  Paul,  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund  by  Euge¬ 
ni  us  IV,  and  the  re-union  of  the  Greek  and  nions. 
Roman  Churches.  '—"v— ■ 

There  is  one  thing  related  by  Veryard  of 
this  church,  which  I  don’t  meet  with  in  any  other 
writer  ;  and  that  is,  that,  contrary  to  all  others, 
it  opens  to  the  eaft  :  which  was  occafioned,  he 
apprehends,  from  it’s  fituation  ;  for  had  it  been 
otherwife  built,  the  back  part  would  have  looked 
towards  the  city.  This  is  a  fadft  which  fdme 
who  have  refided  at  Rome  could  not  fatisfy  me 
in  ;  but  I  fhall  make  a  further  enquiry  into  it 
before  I  leave  Italy,  that  the  reader  may  not  re¬ 
main  in  the  fame  fufpertfe  I  do  at  prefent.  This 
church  ftar.ds  in  the  fame  place  where  the  Em¬ 
peror  Constantine  the  Great  erefted  one  in 
the  year  324,  with  the  materials  of  the  Circus 
built  by  Caligula  and  Nero,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  honour  of  St  Peter,  upon  a  tradition 
that  this  Apoftle  and  many  other  faints  fuffered 
martyrdom  here  by  the  command  of  Nero. 

Here  alfo  ’tis  faid  flood  the  little  fubterraneous 
chapel  or  oratory  of  Cl  it  us,  the  firft  Bifhop  of 
Rome,  concealed  from  the  Pagans  till  the  reign  of 
Constantine.  The  church  built  by  Con¬ 
stantine,  which  was  a  moft  magnificent  fa- 
brick,  falling  to  decay  about  the  year  1450,  Pope 
Nicholas  V,  formed  a  defign  of  rebuilding  it 
from  the  ground,  which  his  death  preventing,  his 
fucceffor  Pope  Julius  II.  had  the  honour  of  be¬ 
ginning  it,  the  plan  being  laid  by  that  famous  ar¬ 
chitect  Br  am  ante  Lazar  i,  and  continued 
by  Michael  Angelo  under  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  III,  nor  was  it  finifhed  till  the  time  of 
Pope  Paul  V,  fo  that  it  was  an  hundred  years  in 
compleating.  / 

2.  The  church  of  St  John  de  Lateran,  Stjohnde 
though  inferior  to  St  Pe t e  r’s  in  it’s  dimenfions  L-ueran, 
and  architecture,  is  indeed  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Rome:  It  was  built  by  Constantine  af¬ 
ter  his  converfion  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  by 
him  ftiled  the  firft  or  head  of  all  the  churches 
in  the  world.  Mater  Or  bis  Cf  Urbis.  The  Em- 
perors  antiently  received  their  crowns  here  :  and 
here  the  Pope  ftill  takes  pofTeffion  of  his  digni¬ 
ty,  and  confers  all  ecclefiaftical  .characters  and 
orders.  The  fabrick  of  this  church  hath  been 
much  enlarged  fince  the  time  of  Constantine, 
and  is  very  beautiful.  It  has  five  doors,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  Porta  San £1  a,  which  is  only 
opened  in  the  year  of  Jubilee  (every  twenty- fifth 
year).  The  body  of  the  church  is  long  and  large, 
fupported  by  two  rows  of  pillars  on  each  fide ; 
the  roof  is  gilt,  and  the  pavement  curioufly  in¬ 
laid  with  the  fineft  marble  :  The  number  of  it’s 
precious  fhrines,  rich  ornaments,  and  utenfils,  are 
very  great ;  but  nothing  is  more  valued  on  ac¬ 
count  of  it’s  holinefs,  than  a  plain  tin  chalice, 
which,  ’tis  faid,  was  ufed  by  St  Peter,  and  a 
portable  wooden  altar,  inclofed  in  the  great  one ; 
whereupon,  according  to  the  Roman  tradition,  that 
Apoftle  and  his  immediate  fucceffors  faid  mafs. 

The  tabernacle  of  the  high  altar  is  a  beautiful 
piece  *,  and  amongft  a  great  number  of  columns 
that  are  placed  in  the  moft  exact  order  for  the 
fymmetry  and  conftruction  of  this  church,  there 
are  twenty-four  of  Verd  Antico,  and  four  others 
of  hollow  brafs  of  the  Corinthian  order,  fifteen 
feet  high,  faid  to  be  brought  from  Jerufalem  *,  but 
according  to  others,  were  taken  from  the  temple 
13  I  of 
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of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  little  church 
adjoining  to  this,  dedicated  to  St  John  Baptift, 
is  much  admired  alfo  on  account  of  it’s  fine  co¬ 
lumns,  it’s  old  brazen  doors,  and  the  font,  where, 
according  to  tradition,  Constantine  was  bap¬ 
tized.  The  piazza  of  St  John  de  Lateran,  with 
the  noble  obelifk  and  fountain  in  the  middle  of 
it,  and  the  fine  buildings  which  furround  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  form  all  together  a  very  delightful  fcene. 

3.  The  church  of  St  Mary  Maggiore, 
though  it’s  dimenfions  are  not  large,  is  efteemed 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  in  Rome  ;  the  body  of  it 
is  fupported  by  fine  marble  pillars  of  the  Ionick 
order,  the  roof  gilt,  and  the  walls  adorned  with 
Mofaick  work ;  but  the  greateft  curiofity  is  the 
chapel  of  Paul  V  ;  the  altar  whereof  is  prodi- 
gioufly  rich  and  fplendid,  the  back  of  it  being 
one  entire  piece  of  Lapis  Lazuli,  fixteen  feet  in 
height,  and  twelve  in  breadth,  with  a  fpace  in 
the  middle  containing  an  antient  pi&ure  of  the 
bleffed  Virgin,  covered  almoft  with  jewels  of  an 
immenfe  value,  faid  to  have  been  drawn  by  St 
Luke  himfelf.  The  marble  walls  of  the  chapel 
are  adorned  with  bas-reliefs,  reprefenting  the  prin¬ 
cipal  adtions  of  Paul  V,  and  Clement  VIII, 
whofe  (latues  are  likewife  here.  Over  againft 
this  chapel  is  that  of  Sixtus  V,  the  building  and 
adorning  whereof  is  faid  to  have  cod  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  crowns  ;  here  alfo  in  bas-relief  are 
reprefented  the  great  actions  of  Sixtus  V,  and 
in  it  is  kept  the  manger,  where,  ’tis  faid,  our 
Saviour  was  laid  in  the  liable  of  Bethlehem. 

4.  The  church  of  St,  Paul,  about  a  mile  out  of 
the  city,  built  by  Constantine,  and  enlarged 
and  beautified  by  feveral  Popes,  is  in  the.  form  of  a 
crofs,  feven  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length, 
and  two  hundred  and  fixty  in  breadth,  fupported 
by  an  hundred  (lately  marble  pillars,  taken  from 
the  baths  of  Antoninus,  one  half  of  them  being 
of  flriate  marble,  with  capitals  of  the  Corinthian 
order  finely  wrought:  the  high  altar  is  a  noble 
piece  of  architecture,  fupported  by  pillars  of  jaf- 
per,  and,  according  to  tradition,  contains  the  crofs 
which  fpoke  to  St  Bridget,  with  half  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  the  other  half 
remaining  in  St  Peter’s.  The  roof  is  adorned 
with  mofaick  work  of  twelve  hundred  years  (land¬ 
ing  ;  as  is  the  pavement,  which  paffes  for  one  of 
the  greateft  curiofities  in  Rome.  On  the  altar  of 
St  Stephen  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  (toning 
of  that  martyr,  done  by  that  ingenious  female  La- 
vi n  1  a  Fontana.  The  doors  of  this  church 
are  of  brafs,  exquifitely  wrought,  containing  feve¬ 
ral  pieces  of  facred  hillory  in  bas-relief. 

5.  The  church  of  St  Laurence  without  the 
walls,  built  alfo  by  Constantine:  it  is  fup¬ 
ported  by  thirty-two  fair  marble  pillars,  and  the 
pavement  beautified  with  mofaick  work.  The 
high  altar  is  adorned  with  pillars  of  jafper ;  and 
under  it  are  repofited,  as  it  is  faid,  the  bodies 
of  St  Stephen  the  Proto-Martyr,  St  Lau¬ 
rence  and  St  Justin.  From  this  church 
there  is  a  paffage  into  the  catacomb  of  St  Cy- 
r  1  acus. 

6.  The  church  of  St  Sebastian  without 
the  walls,  on  the  Via  Appia ,  was  alfo  founded  by 
Constantine:  but  it  is  not  remarkable  for 
any  thing,  unlefs  a  beautiful  altar,  the  tomb  of 
St  Sebastian,  and  the  print  of  our  Saviour’s 
foot,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  left  upon 
one  of  the  (tones  that  is  fhewn  in  this  church, 
when  he  afcended  into  heaven.  From  hence  is  a 
paffage  into  the  catacomb  of  St  Calixtus. 
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7.  The  church  of  St  Croce  in  Gierufalemme,  C  H  A  P. 
built  alfo  by  Const  ant  in  e,  at  the  requeft  of 
his  mother  He  l  e  n  a  ,  as  it  is  faid,  out  of  the  ruins  Domi* 
of  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Cup  1  d  .  The  moft  nions. 
remarkable  things  here  are,  1.  The  high  altar.  v— 
2.  The  pavement  of  Mofaick  work.  3.  The  roof  “c  t'rocc‘ 
of  the  choir,  whereon  is  reprefented  the  finding 
of  the  crofs  by  St  Helena,  which,  it  is  faid, 
was  diftinguiftied  from  thofe  of  the  two  thieves  by 
fick  peoples  being  cured  by  the  touch  of  it.  4. 

A  chapel  under  ground,  where  only  the  Pope 
fays.  mafs.  And,  5.  Some  of  the  pieces  of  filver, 
for  which  Judas  betrayed  his  mafter.  Thefe 
are  the  feven  churches  ufually  vifited  by  pilgrims  ; 
befides  which,  there  are  others  equal  to  feveral 
of  them  ;  as  the  churches  of  the  Jefuits,  that  of 
St  Agnes  in  the  piazza  Navona ;  the  church 
dedicated  to  St  Mary  della  Minerva, 
and  the  three  noble  churches  in  the  piazza  del  Po- 
pulo,  each  of  them  dedicated  to  the  Bleffed  Virgin. 

I  (hall  conclude  the  defcription  of  the  Roman  Ara  Cceli. 
churches  with  a  tradition  concerning  that  called 
Ara  Cceli,  which  (lands  in  the  place  where  the 
temple  of  JupiterFeretrius  once  did.  The 
Emperor  Augustus,  it  is  faid,  confulting  the 
Cumean  Sibyl  on  fome  future  events,  and  amongft 
other  queftions,  demanding  if  any  one  (hould  here¬ 
after  be  born  greater  than  himfelf;  (lie  (hewed 
him  the  Virgin  Mary  with  our  Saviour  in  her 
arms,  in  a  circle  about  the  fun,  telling  him  that 
child  (hould  be  greater  ;  whereupon  the  Emperor 
from  that  day  renouncing  all  his  auguft  titles,  and 
owning  himfelf  a  mortal  man,  while  he  was  wor- 
(hipped  as  a  god  by  the  people,  eredled  a  temple 
and  altar  in  this  place,  calling  it  Ara  Coeli.  The 
moft  remarkable  thing  in  this  church  is  the  tomb 
of  St  Helena.  It  belongs  to  the  Francifcan 
Fryars,  whofe  General  ufually  refides  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  convent.  There  are  above  an  hundred 
white  marble  fteps  afeending  from  the  ftreet  to  this 
church. 

Next  to  the  churches  their  hofpitals  come  na-  Hofpitals. 
turally  to  be  treated  of ;  and  thefe  are  no  lefs 
than  forty  in  number;  fome  for  the  old  and  in¬ 
firm,  others  for  orphans,  for  fools  and  madmen, 
for  pilgrims,  for  women  unhappily  married,  for 
decayed  gentlemen,  for  leud  women  who  have 
left  their  ill  courfes,  and  a  very  large  one  for  in¬ 
fants  expofed  in  the  ftreets  by  their  wretched  pa¬ 
rents.  The  chief  hofpital  is  that  of  St  Spirito,  St  Spirito. 
near  the  Vatican,  eredled  by  Innocent  III,  a- 
bove  five  hundred  years  ago,  for  expofed  infants, 
on  his  finding  great  numbers  of  them  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Tiber:  it  has  been  much  enlarged  by 
fucceeding  Popes,  and  appears  now  like  a  little 
town.  Befides  children,  they  receive  here  above  a 
thoufand  fick  and  infirm  perfons  ;  and  have  apart¬ 
ments  for  poor  gentlemen,  where  they  are  treated 
in  a  better  manner  than  in  common  hofpitals.  It 
is  under  the  government  of  a  Cardinal,  who  hath 
his  palace  within  the  walls  of  it.  The  revenues 
amounting  to  near  forty  thoufand  pounds  per  an¬ 
num,  and  they  have  apothecaries  (hops  well  fur- 
nilhed  within  the  houfe,  with  phyficians  and  fur- 
geons  who  alfo  refide  here.  As  to  the  foundling 
children,  their  parents,  or  any  other  perfon  for  them, 
carry  them  to  a  back  wall  of  the  hofpital,  where  a 
place  is  made  to  receive  them,  and  ringing  a  bell,  a 
lervant  comes  and  takes  the  child,  alking  no  other 
queftion,  but  whether  it  be  baptized.  The  boys  are 
educated  by- monks,  and  the  girls  by  nuns,  in  diffe¬ 
rent  apartments,  and  are  provided  for  when  they 
grow  up. 


Every 
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CHAP.  Every  nation  in  Europe,  where  the  Roman 
Catholick  religion  is  profefied,  have  their  hofpitals 
Domi-  f°r  pilgrims  in  this  city,  but  this  of  the  Trinity 
nions.  receives  all  indifferently  ;  infomuch,  that  it  hath 

v— '  lodged  and  fed  at  onetime  fifteen  thoufand perfons, 
befides  their  ordinary  quota.  The  manner  of  re¬ 
ceiving  and  treating  of  the  pilgrims  is  thus :  every 
evening  thofe  who  are  newly  arrived  prefent 
themfelves  before  the  officers  of  the  houfe,  and 
producing  their  certificates,  are  entered  on  the  re- 
gifter,  each  perfon  receiving  a  medal,  or  ticket  of 
his  admiffion:  after  this  they  are  led  into  a  large 
room,  whereaprieft  having  read  prayers,  wafhes 
all  their  feet,  and  dreffes  fuch  as  are  hurt  with 
travelling :  after  which  they  are  brought  into  the 
refectory,  where  having  fupped,  they  are  fhewn 
the  common  dormitory,  and  each  man  having 
his  bed  affigned  him,  the  prieft  after  fome  fliort 
exhortations  and  prayers  leaves  them  to  take  their 
reft. 

The  Paz-  Pazzarella,  or  hofpital  for  mad  people,  pretty 

zarella.  much  refembles  Bedlam  in  it’s  inftitution,  unlefs 
it  be  that  the  charity  is  more  extenfive,  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  perfons  of  all  countries  who  are  dis¬ 
ordered  in  their  fenfes,  as  appears  from  a  ftory 
related  by  a  traveller  of  reputation.  He  fays  he 
was  walking  in  this  mad-houfe  with  another  Eng- 
lifh  gentleman,  who  had  refided  feveral  years  at 
Rome,  who  took  that  opportunity  of  acquaint¬ 
ing  him  with  an  adventure  of  two  Englifh  Qua¬ 
kers,  who  were  merchants  in  Italy,  and  had  learnt 
the  language.  Thefe  gentlemen,  it  feems,  in  the 
abundance  of  their  zeal,  looked  upon  it  as  a  me¬ 
ritorious  undertaking  to  endeavour  the  converfion 
of  his  Holinefs  the  Pope,  and  accordingly  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  his  domefticks  for  an  audience; 
nor  were  they  at  all  backward  in  declaring  their 
bufinefs  in  their  ufual  cant  and  phrafes.  They 
were  laughed  at,  at  firft,  as  people  that  were 
difpofed  to  be  merry;  but  continuing  their  folli- 
citations  from  day  to  day  with  great  earneftnefs, 
they  were  at  length  taken  for  madmen,  and  the 
Pope’s  officers,  in  meer  charity,  fent  them  to 
Bedlam,  or  the  Pazzarella,  as  it  is  called.  The 
Governor  of  the  houfe  taking  their  zeal  and  unu- 
fual  tranfports  for  certain  fymptoms  of  a  diftem- 
pered  brain,  fhut  them  up  in  a  dungeon,  and 
treated  them  with  the  utmoft  rigour :  the  phyfi- 
cians  alfo  purged  them  off  their  legs,  repeating 
and  ftrengthening  their  dofes,  as  they  obferved 
their  flights  and  extafies  increafe  ;  but  all  prov¬ 
ing  ineffe&ual,  they  were  at  length  negledted 
as  infatuated  perfons,  paft  all  cure,  and  permitted 
to  walk  about  the  houfe  among  the  harmlefs 
lunaticks ;  till  the  above-mentioned  gentleman 
coming  to  fee  the  hofpital  with  fome  friends, 
and  meeting  thefe  Quakers,  after  a  little  difcourfe 
with  them,  underftanding  the  bottom  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  procured  them  to  be  difmifted,  and  fent  to 
England  ;  where  no  doubt  they  acquainted  their 
friends  with  the  fuccefs  of  their  adventure,  which 
probably  deterred  their  brethren  from  making 
any  further  attempts  of  this  nature.  But  to  return 
to  the  charitable  inftitutions-  at  Rome  :  befides 
many  other  publick  hofpitals,  almoft  every  com¬ 
pany  or  body  ofartifans  have  their' hofpitals  among 
themfelves,  and  provide  for  fuch  of  the  fraternity 
as  are  infirm,  or  otherwife  diftreflfed,  till  they  can 
procure  them  admiffion  into  the  greater  hofpitals. 
In  the  church  of  the  twelve  Apoftles  are  chofen 
annually,  twelve  noblemen,  and  one  Prelate,  cal¬ 
led  their  Prior,  who  make  it  their  bufinefs  to 
fearch  every  corner  of  the  city,  to  find  out  poor 
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men  in  want  who  are'afhamed  to  beg,  and  re¬ 
lieve  their  neceffities.  Even  the  lawyers  of  Rome, 
the  colleges  of  advocates  and  attornies,  ’tis  faid, 
affign  one  day  in  a  week  for  accommodating 
poor  men’s  fuits,  or*  bringing  them  to  an  ifiue 
at  their  own  charge. 

There  are  hofpitals  alfo  founded  for  poor  maids, 
who  are  educated  and  provided  for  till  they  come 
to  women’s  eftate,  when  they  have  their  choice  of 
a  married  life  or  a  nunnery  ;  to  three  hundred  of 
whom  the  Pope  annually  diftributes  a  purfe  of 
money,  as  their  portion  ;  and  the  Cardinals,  and 
other  charitable  people  do  the  fame  for  others  i 
and  fome  Monks  and  Friars  in  the  religious  houfes 
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make  it  their  bufinefs  to  teach  grammar  to  the 
children  of  poor  people  gratis,  to  fit  them  for 
the  univerfity;  which  brings  me  to  enquire  after 
the  education  of  lads  in  their  feminaries  and 
colleges. 

The  univerfity  and  publick  fchools  here,  called  Colleges; 
the  Sapienza,  were  founded  by  Pope  Euge¬ 
ni  us  IV,  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Urban  VIII 
and  Alexander  VII.  The  ftrudture  is  mag¬ 
nificent,  and  the  fchools  of  all  the  faculties  ex¬ 
tremely  commodious ;  and  there  are  no  lefs  than 
forty  Profefibrs,  who  have  good  falaries ;  but  they 
have  very  little  bufinefs  fince  the  erecting  the  Je- 
fuits  college,  who  feem  to  have  engrafted  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth  here,  and  in  moft  Roman  Catho¬ 
lick  countries'.  A  modern  traveller  relates,  that 
at  his  being  at  Rome,  all  the  readers  of  this  uni¬ 
verfity  together,  except  thofe  of  law  and  phyfick, 
had  not  forty  auditors,  befides  fome  ftrangers  who 
accidentally  came  in,  and  whofe  prefence  feemed 
very  acceptable :  the  Profefibrs  being  obliged  to 
read  lectures  at  their  ftated  hours,  though  nobody 
attended  them.  Every  nation  almoft  has  it’s  par¬ 
ticular  feminary  or  college  in  Rome,  who  fend 
their  ftudents  however  twice  a  day  to  the  Roman 
college  of  Jefuits,  which  was  founded  for  divi¬ 
nity,  philofophy,  and  mathematicks,  by  Gre¬ 
gory  XIII :  it  is  a  large  and  noble  building, 
with  a  magnificent  new  church,  efteemed  equal  to 
any  in  Rome,  except  St  Peter’s.  The  Eng¬ 
lifh  college  was  formerly  an  hofpital  for  pilgrims 
of  this  nation,  and  converted  into  a  college  by 
Gregory  XIII.  Cardinal  Howard  much  en* 
larged  and  beautified  it,  and  built  himfelf  a  palace 
adjoining  to  it.  The  fuperiors  of  this  college  are 
Jefuits,  but  the  ftudents  of  the  fecular  clergy,  and 
feldom  exceed  eighteen  or  twenty,  though  the 
foundation  be  for  fifty  or  more.  Every  one  who 
is  admitted  to  ftudy  here,  after  fix  months  proba¬ 
tion,  is  obliged  to  take  a  vow  to  enter  into  orders 
after  having  compleated  his  ftudies,  to  ferve  fo 
many  years  as  a  miffionary  in  England,  and  not 
to  enter  into  any  order  of  regulars. 

The  palaces  in  Rome  are  very  numerous,  the  Palaces,’ 
nobility  of  Italy  chufing  to  refide  moft  part  of  the 
year  in  towns :  and  as  architecture  is  one  of  their 
favourite  amufements,  and  they  are  furnifhed  with 
greater  variety  of  rich  materials  from  the  ruins  of 
the  old  city,  and  their  own  quarries,  than  are  to 
be  met  with  elfewhere  ;  it  is  no  wonder  if  the 
beauty  of  their  houfes  in  general  exceeds  that  of 
other  cities ;  for  we  are  not  to  imagine  but  there 
arc  palaces  in  Europe  which  equal,  and  even  fur- 
pafs  any  that  we  meet  with  in  Rome,  particularly 
fome  of  the  French  King’s ;  and  as  to  thofe  of  pri¬ 
vate  noblemen,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire 
at  Chatfworth,  and  fome  others  in  England,  do 
not  fall  fhort  of  the  beft  in  Italy. 


The 
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CXvnP’  ^ie  Pa^ace  of  Vatican,  near  St  Peter’s 
Pope’s  church  at  Rome,  where  the  Pope  uiually  rehdes 
Dirni*  in  winter,  is  large  and  commodious,  but  iar  from 

nions.  a  regular  building.  It  is,  according  to  a  late  wri- 

tec,  a  heap  of  good  pieces  ill  joined  together,  as 
tlcan  a*  Princes  houfes  generally  are;  advantageoufiy  fi- 
tnated  on  an  eminence,  to  which  we  afcend  from 
St  Peter’s  church  by  a  good  number  of  flairs, 
which  lead  into  the  great  hall,  or  Sala  Regia, 
where  the  Pope  gives  audience  to  Ambafladors  ; 
much  admired,  for  the  exquifite  paintings  with 
which  it  is  adorned,  as  the  Pope’s  condemnation 
of  hcrefy,  his  return  from  Avignon  after  he  had 
been  driven  from  Rome,  the  fubdued  Emperor 
Frederick’s  kiffing  his  toe,  St  Leo  in  his 
pontifical  habit  meeting  Attila  King  of  the 
Huns,  the  circumcifion  of  St  Peter  and  the 
converfion  of  St  Paul  by  Michael  Angelo, 
the  vidtory  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto,  &c.  The 
parts  of  this  palace  mod  admired,  are  the  great 
llair-cafe,  the  apartment  where  the  Conclave  is 
held,  the  Pope’s  apartment  on  the  ead  fide,  the 
Clementine  hall,  that  in  which  they  preach  in 
Lent  to  the  Papal  family  ;  but  above  all,  the 
building  which  contains  the  Vatican  library,  which 
is  fo  beautiful  a  fabrick,  that,  according  to  a  late 
traveller,  it  will  admit  of  no  addition  :  nor  is  the 
library  itfelf  inferior  to  the  cafe,  being  the  richefl 
in  the  world,  both  in  printed  books  and  manu- 
icripts ;  and  indeed,  it  is  not  a  fingle  library,  but 
a  coiledlion  of  fome  of  the  bed  in  Europe,  as  the 
Elector  Palatine’s,  the  Duke  of  Urbino’s,  &c. 
with  nineteen  hundred  fcarce  manufcripts,  pre- 
fented  by  Christina  Queen  of  Sweden.  Dr 
Burnet  in  his  defcription  of  this  library  fays, 
the  cafe  is  great,  but  that  which  is  lodged  in  it 
much  greater  ;  for  here  is  a  collection  of  books 
which  fills  a  man’s  eye.  There  is  fird  a  great 
hall,  and  at  the  end  of  it  there  run  two  galleries, 
of  fo  vad  a  length,  that  though  the  half  of  them 
is  already  furnifhed  with  books,  yet  one  would 
hope  there  is  room  left  for  more  new  books  than 
the  world  will  ever  produce.  When  it  appeared 
I  was  come  from  England,  fays  the  fame  writer. 
King  Henry  VIII’s  book  of  the  Seven  Sacra¬ 
ments  was  fhewn  me,  with  an  infcription  upon 
it  with  his  own  hand  to  Leo  X;  together  with 
a  collection  of  fome  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
AnnaBullen,  of  which  fome  are  Englilh,  and 
fome  are  French;  ‘  I  that  knew  his  hand  well, 
‘  faw  clearly  they  were  no  forgeries.’  A  copy  of 
one  ofthefe  is  giVen  us  by  Mr  Addison,  and  is 
as  follows : 

'  THE  caufe  of  my  writing  at  this  time,  is 
4  JL  to  hear  of  your  health  and  profperity,  of 

*  which  I  would  be  as  glad  as  in  manner  of  my 
4  own  ;  praying  God,  that  it  be  his  pleafure  to 
‘  fend  us  diortly  together  ;  for  I  promife  I  long 

*  for  it,  howbeit,  I  trud  it  fhall  not.  be  long  too : 

‘  and  feeing  my  darling  is  abfent,  I  can  no  lefs  do 
‘  than  fend  her  fome  flefh,  prognodicating  that 

*  hereafter  thou  mud  have  fome  of  mine ;  which 
4  if  he  pleafe,  I  would  have  now.  As  touching 
‘  your  fider’s  mother,  I  have  configned  Walter 
4  Welsh  to  write  to  my  Lord  Mauwring  my 
‘  mind  therein,  whereby  I  trud  he  fhall  not  have 
‘  power  to  diffeid  her ;  for  lurely,  whatever  is 
4  laid,  it  cannot  fo  dand  with  his  honour,  but 
4  that  he  mud  needs  take  his  natural  daughter  in 
4  her  extreme  necedity.  No  more  to  you  at  this 
4  time,  my  own  darling,  but  that  with  a  whidlel 
4  wifii  we  were  together  one  evening  by  the  hand 
‘  of  yours 


Thefe  letters  are  fhewn  to  every  Englifhman  CHAP, 
who  vifits  the  Vatican  library.  The  manufcripts 
of  greated  antiquity,  if  they  are  genuine,  are  a  Domi- 
Virgil  and  Terence  above  fourteen  hundred  nions. 
years  old  ;  the  gofpels,  written  by  the  hand  of  ' “v—— * 
St  Chrysostom  ;  an  antient  Hebrew  bible, 
written  on  pieces  of  parchment  fattened  together 
in  length,  and  rolled  up,  from  whence  comes  the 
word  volumen ,  fignifying  a  book.  There  are  alio 
feveral  antient  bibles  in  all  the  oriental  languages  ; 

Chinele  and  Japonian  books,  antient  Roman  table- 
books,  &c.  The  library,  as  well  as  the  red  of 
the  palace,  is  adorned  with  excellent  paintings ; 
among  the  red  there  is  a  reprefentation  of  all  the 
general  councils,  antient  libraries,  and  learned 
men,  who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
arts  and  fciences.  Thefe  paintings  and  infcrip- 
tions  make  Adam,  indruCted  by  God,  the  fird 
inventor  of  fciences  and  letters  ;  the  fons  of  Seth 
of  adronomy  ;  Abraham  the  author  of  the  Sy¬ 
riac  and  Chaldean;  and  Moses  of  the  antient 
Hebrew ;  and  Esd  r  a  s  of  the  modern.  In  the  fame 
pieces  Jesus  Christ  is  reprefented  as  the  fo- 
vereign  teacher  of  the  heavenly  dodlrine,  and  the 
Pope  his  Vicar,  under  the  form  of  Sixtus  V, 
laid  to  be  the  bed  refemblance  of  that  Pope.  And, 
ladly,  the  Emperor  is  reprefented  as  defender  of 
the  church  and  the  catholick  faith.  In  the  fame 
manner  the  General  Councils  are  embellifhed  with 
what  was  mod  remarkable  in  them.  In  the 
Council  of  Nice  is  reprefented  the  condemnation 
ofARius,  for  denying  that  Chr  ist  wasofthefame 
fubdance  with  the  Father.  In  tha.t  of  Ephefus  is 
the  condemnation  of  Nestor i us,  for  having 
feparated  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  and  deny¬ 
ing  the  Virgin  Mary  to  be  the  mother  of  God. 

In  that  of  Trent  the  condemnation  of  the  Lutherans 
and  other  Protedants  called  hereticks ;  and  fo  of 
the  red.  There  are  three  galleries  over  one  an^ 
other  in  the  Vatican,  filled  with  the  paintings  of 
the  greated  maders,  which  mud  not  be  forgot : 
one  of  them  is  covered  with  pieces  of  facred  hidory, 
done  by  the  celebrated  Raphael.  The  chapel 
of  Sixtus  V,  adjoining  to  the  Sala  Regia,  is  ad¬ 
mired  for  it’s  drudture,  as  well  as  a  reprefentation 
of  the  Lad  Judgment  by  Michael  Angelo, 
held  to  be  inimitable :  the  paintings  in  the  Ca- 
pella  Paulina  over-againd  it  are  equally  admired. 

In  another  part  of  the  palace  the  vi&ory  of  Con¬ 
stantin  e  over  Maxentius,  the  refignation 
and  renunciation  made  by  Constantine  to 
St  Sylvester  by  putting  the  plan  of  Rome 
into  his  hands,  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne, 
and  many  other  admirable  pieces  of  painting  are 
fhewn,  which  would  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate. 

From  the  palace  drangers  are  led  to  the  adjoining 
garden  of  Belvidere,  fo  called  from  it’s  delightful  Belvidere. 
fituation  :  it  is  divided  into  three  parts,  or  rather  is 
three  entire  gardens,  the  fird  travellers  denominate 
the  Privy-Garden,  full  of  pleafant  walks,  fountains, 
and  cafcades;  and  here  lies  the  famous  pine-apple 
of  gilt  brafs,  which  antiently  dood  on  the  Moles 
Adriani,  and  contained  the  afhes  of  that  Emperor, 
being  three  fathom  in  circumference  ;  and  by  it 
are  two  large  peacocks  of  the  fame  metal,  taken 
from  the  tomb  of  Scipio  Africanus.  The 
fecond  garden  is  remarkable  for  a  great  variety  of 
antique  datues;  among  which  is  that  of  Lao- 
coon  with  his  two  children,  and  lerpents  twining 
about  them,  of  one  entire  piece  of  marble ;  a 
dying  Cleopatra,  Apollo,  Pythias,  Ve¬ 
nus  coming  out  of  a  bath,  with  the  reprefenta- 
tions  of  Nile  and  Tiber  in  cumbent  podures, 
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and  many  others,  all  of  marble,  and  fo  exquifitely 
wrought,  that  they  are  edeemed  fome  of  the  bed 
pieces  of  antiquity.  The  third  enclofure  is  ad¬ 
mired  for  it’s  fine  walks,  fountains,  grotto’s,  and 
exotick  trees.  I  fhall  leave  the  palace  of  the  Va¬ 
tican  with  obferving,  that  mod  travellers  relate 
it  contains  above  twelve  thoufand  rooms,  which, 
confidering  the  largenefs  of  many  of  them,  leems 
incredible  ;  I  believe  mod  of  our  writers  take  this 
fad  from  others,  as  little  acquainted  with  the 
matter  as  themfelves  -,  and  indeed  I  am  fo  far  of 
Misson’s  mind,  that  it  is  not  worth  any  man’s 
while  to  number  them,  if  he  had  Ieilure  and  op¬ 
portunity  of  doing  it:  it  is  diffident  that  we  ac¬ 
knowledge  it  to  be  vadly  large,  and  equal  to  the 
grandeur  of  it’s  mader,  who  wears  the  triple 
crown,  and  claims  the  fovereignty  of  all  the  Princes 
and  States  upon  earth. 

The  fecond  of  the  Pope’s  palaces  is  that  of 
Monte  Cavallo,  or  the  Quirinal,  fituate  on  the 
Mons  Quirinalis,  where  the  Pope  ufually  refides 
in  the  heat  of  dimmer  •,  faid  to  take  it’s  name  from 
two  gigantick  datues  of  Alexander  with  their 
Bucephali,  ereded  before  the  gate,  the  works  of 
Phidias  and  Praxi tiles,  and  prefented  by 
Tyridates  King  of  Armenia  to  Nero,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition.  This  place,  tho’  much  lefs 
than  the  Vatican,  containing  but  feventeen  hun¬ 
dred  rooms,  is  fit  to  receive  the  greated  monarch 
in  the  world.  Here  alfo  are  an  infinite  number 
of  exquifite  paintings,  and  it’s  furniture  is  anfwer- 
able  to  the  magnificence  of  the  building:  but 
what  travellers  mod  admire  are  it’s  gardens,  where 
the  walks  are  planted  with  myrtle,  laurel,  and 
orange-trees,  and  adorned  with  near  two  hundred 
fountains,  which  continually  difcharge  large  fources 
of  water ;  and  here  is  a  grotto  where  organs  are 
played  by  water,  accompanied  with  the  notes  of 
birds,  which  make  a  very  agreeable  harmony. 
Among  a  great  number  of  antique  datues  placed 
here,  thofe  of  Apollo  and  Jupiter  the  Thun¬ 
derer  are  preferred  to  the  red. 

The  third  of  the  Pope’s  palaces  is  the  Capitol, 
a  modern  drudure  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
tient  Capitol,  admired  for  it’s  agreeable  fituation 
and  the  antiquities  it  contains,  as  the  two  lions  of 
Egyptian  marble,  which  throw  up  vad  floods  of 
water;  the  two  Coloffus’s  called  Castor  and 
Pollux,  and  two  horfes  of  the  fined  marble, 
with  the  trophies  of  Marius  and  Trajan; 
the  equedrain  datueof  Marcus  Aurelius  brafs 
gilt,  with  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Aqua  Felice, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fquare;  the  datue  of  Adrian, 
in  the  habit  of  a  Pried  going  to  facrifice  ;  that  of 
Faustina  Antiqua  on  the  dair-cafe,  and 
thofeof  Juno  and  Agrippina  ;  the  lion  devour- 
ingahorfe;  the  buds  ofTRAjAN  and  Antoni¬ 
nus  Pius  ;  the  brazen  tables  whereon  the  antient 
law  is  engraven  in  golden  characters.  Among  the 
modern  curiofities  are  the  marble  buds  of  Urban 
VIII,  Leo  X,  Alexander  Farnese,  and 
other  Generals  of  the  church ;  the  brazen  Coloffus’s 
of  Innocent  XI  and  Sixtus  V  ;  the  marble 
datue  of  Queen  Christina,  with  a  Latin  in- 
fcription,  purporting,  that  having  triumphed  over 
herfelf,  preferring  a  religious  retirement  to  the 
throne  of  her  ancedors,  and  fubmitted  herfelf  to 
the  apoflolick  See,  fhe  afcended  the  Capitol,  where 
admiring  the  old  Roman  grandeur  in  it’s  majedick 
ruins,  flie  conferred  regal  honours  on  the  Senate  and 
Confuls  affembled  there.  The  antiquities  in  the 
chamber  of  the  Fedus  Confulares  are  alfo  much 
admired;  the  heads  of  Socrates,  Diogenes, 
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and  Plato;  the  reprefen  tation  of  the  antient  C  H  A  P. 
magidrates  in  marble,  the  head  of  Mithri- 
dates,  the  datues  of  Silence,  Cybele,  and 
Ceres,  that  of  Hercules  in  brafs,  and  that  nions. 
of  the  Courier’s  taking  a  thorn  out  of  his  foot,  ' — v— J 
Romulus  and  Remus  fuckled  by  a  wblf,  Her¬ 
cules,  Brutus,  and  other  antient  heroes. 

Among  the  hidorical  pieces  in  the  great  hall  are, 
the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  the  fight  between  the  Ho- 
ratii  and  Cu ratii,  Horatius  Cocles 
defending  the  bridge  againd  the  army  of  Tar - 
quin,  and  the  bold  action  of  Mutius  Sc^e- 
vola.  From  the  Capitol  drangers  are  led  to 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  from  whence  traitors  ufed  to 
be  precipitated;  of  whom  Titus  Manilius 
was  the  fird,  a  perfon  who  had  received  fix  crowns 
for  having  didinguiffied  himfelf  as  often  in  his 
country’s  lervice,  and  thirty-feven  rich  prefents 
as  marks  of  the  republick’s  gratitude  and  affection  : 
he  had  alfo  received  three  and  thirty  wbunds  in  the 
fore-part  of  his  body,  and  obtained  the  furnameof 
Capitolinus  from  his  defending  the  Capitol 
againd  the  Gauls  ;  yet  for  his  afpiring  to  the  fo¬ 
vereignty,  and  endeavouring  to  render  himfelf 
mader  of  the  city,  was  condemned  to  be  thrown 
from  this  rock  :  which  would  not  have  been  looked 
upon  as  a  very  fevere  fentence,  if  it  had  been  no 
higher  than  it  is  at  this  day,  when  travellers  tell 
us  it  is  but  an  ordinary  leap';  fo  much  is  the  face 
of  the  ground  altered. 

The  next  palace  I  fhall  mention  is  the  apoflo-  The 
lick  chancery,  which,  according  to  De  la  Mo-  Palace°f 
traye,  may  be  ranked  among  the  fined  palaces  the  chan' 
of  Rome,  if  we  regard  the  regularity  of  it’s  archi-  Ccry' 
tecture,  the  difpofition  of  it’s  apartments,  and  the 
happy  didribution  of  the  paintings  and  datues 
which  adorn  it ;  of  which  the  bed  judges  prefer 
the  two  Christs  by  Raphael,  the  bleffcd 
Virgin  by  Guido  Rheni,  and  the  Adonis  by 
Spagnoletto.  This  palace  was  built  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Vesp  a  si  a  n’s  amphitheatre,  and  the 
triumphal  arch  of GoR  d  i  a  n  us. 

The  palace  of  Farnefe,  belonging  to  the  Duke  Of  Far- 
of  Parma,  and  built  by  Pope  Paul  III,  is  a  fquare  nefe* 
fabrick,  and  one  of  the  mod  magnificent  in  Rome, 
admired  by  travellers  for  the  piazza  and  fountains 
before  it,  and  for  it’s  beautiful  front,  an  hundred 
and  eighty  foot  in  breadth,  and  ninety  in  height  ; 
for  the  datue  of  Hercules  Farnese  in  the 
court  with  his  club  and  lion’s  fkin,  that  of  Au¬ 
gustus  in  the  gallery;  but  chiefly  for  that  of 
Dirce  fadened  to  the  horns  of  a  bull  by  her  hair, 
with  the  figures  of  the  perfons  who  bound  her, 
endeavouring  to  throw  both  the  bull  and  her  into 
the  fea,  all  as  large  as  the  life,  of  one  entire  piece  of 
marble,  even  to  the  rope,  which  is  admirably  imi¬ 
tated  :  but  ’tis  fcarce  credible,  that  the  Venetians 
fhould  offer  the  weight  in  gold  for  this  piece, 
admitting  it  to  be  as  exquifitely  wrought  as  it’s 
greated  admirers  can  feign.  In  the  hall  is  a  fine 
datueof  Alexander  Farnese  Duke  of  Parma, 
the  King  of  Spain’s  fuccefsful  General  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  trampling  upon  two  prodrate  datues,  re- 
prefenting  Herefy  and  Rebellion,  while  he  is 
crowned  by  a  Fame.  All  thefe  figures  are  of 
white  marble,  and  of  one  entire'  done :  round 
the  hall  alfo  dand  a  great  number  of  datues,  re- 
prefenting  gladiators  with  their  fwords  in  their 
hands  upon  their  guard  in  various  podures.  The 
deling  of  the  gallery,  according  to  Dr  Burnet, 
is  one°  of  the  bed  pieces  of  painting  extant;  and 
among  the  great  number  of  heads  of  the  Greek 
philofophers  and  poets  that  are  here,  the  two 
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CHAP,  that  ftruck  him  mod  Were  thofe  of  Socrates 
XVH-  and  Homer,  but  chiefly  the  former-,  which,  as 
it  is  really  antique,  carries  in  it  all  the  charac¬ 
ters  which  Plato  and  Xenophon  give  of  So¬ 
crates,  as  the  flat  nofe,  the  broad  face,  the 
fimplicity  of  look,  and  the  mean  appearance  which 
that  great  philol'opher  made.  In  the  library  are 
feveral  admirable  pieces  of  painting,  amongft 
which,  the  Laft  Judgment  by  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  is  one. 

The  palace  Giuftiniani  near  the  Pantheon,  is 
held  to  contain  the  greateft  number  of  antiqui¬ 
ties  and  excellent  paintings  of  any  in  Rome : 
one  is  ftruck,  fays  Motraye,  at  the  very  en¬ 
trance  of  the  court  with  the  bas-reliefs  and  fta- 
tues  which  adorn  it,  efpecially  that  of  Mar- 
ciana,  reprefenting  the  goddefs  of  health,  that 
of  Scipio  Africanus,  Ceres,  &c.  and  on 
afcending  the  fteps  to  the  houfe,  one  is  agreeably 
detained  by  thofe  ofGALiENus,  Antoninus, 
Titus  Vespasian,  and  many  more;  and  on 
the  top  of  the  fteps  with  the  bufts  of  Agrip¬ 
pina,  Jupiter,  Maximilian,  Berenice 
in  her  hair,  with  an  excellent  bas-relief  of  Ju¬ 
piter  fitting  on  mount  Olympus,  and  drinking 
the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthea  out  of  a  horn,  while 
a  little  Satyr  dances  and  plays  on  an  inftrument 
before  him. 

The  palace  of  Barberini  alle  Fontane,  accor- 
palace  of  ding  to  the  fame  author,  is  incomparably  mag- 
Barbenm.  njficent-5  very  large,  and  an  invaluable  treafury 
of  antiquities,  adorned  with  the  fineft  paintings 
and  richeft  furniture.  The  palaces  of  Altieri, 
Colonna,  Cnigi,  Mazarini,  Pamfili,  Altemps, 
Gaitani,  and  many  others,  would  afford  infinite  fa- 
tisfatlion  to  thofe  who  are  judges  in  architecture, 
fculpture,  and  painting-,  but  it  would  be  endlefs 
to  enumerate  all  the  beauties  and  curiofities  of 
this  nature  in  Rome.  No  city  whatever,  accor¬ 
ding  to  this  writer,  can  fliew  either  within  it’s 
walls,  or  in  it’s  neighbourhood,  fo  many  fine 
palaces,  adorned  with  fo  many  different  pieces  of 
antiquity,  and  fuch  pleafant  gardens,  where  nature 
and  art  have  each  of  them  contributed  their  joint 
endeavours  to  beautify  and  enrich  them  ;  and  of 
which  whattver  we  fee  noble  of  that  kind  in  other 
parts  of  Europe  are  but  imitations-,  at  leaft,  one 
can  no  where  meet  with  fo  great  a  number  of  co¬ 
lumns,  ftatues,  and  other  curiofities,  of  fuch  dif¬ 
ferent  forts  of  marble,  as  oriental,  Egyptian,  fer- 
pentine,  giul  antico,  verd  antico,  jafper,  &c.  nor 
are  there  any  where  fo  many  ingenious  architects 
and  carvers  as  in  Rome  and  Italy,  and  who  come 
fo  near  to  the  perfection  of  the  antients,  and  even 
furpafs  them  in  architecture.  As  for  fculpture, 
neither  the  modern  ftatuaries  or  engravers  have 
been  yet  able  to  arrive  at  the  art  of  giving  their 
works  fo  much  life  and  fpirit  as  the  antients. 

But  notwithftanding  all  thefe  high  flights  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Roman  architecture,  Misson,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  defires  his  friend  to  lay  afide  that 
partial  opinion  he  had  entertained  of  it :  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  fays  he,  have  no  fecret  knowledge,  or  in- 
fufed  gifts,  about  this  matter,  beyond  other  men. 
And  notwithftanding  all  the  eulogies  that  have 
been  given  to  the  palace  of  Farnefe,  no  Prince  in 
Europe  would  at  this  day  build  him  a  palace  exaCtly 
upon  that  model ;  and  to  affirm  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  comparable  to  it,  is  only  the  effeCt 
of  a  prejudiced  underftanding.  Without  going 
out  of  England  I  ffiall  always  be  in  a  condition  to 
demonftrate,  that  Chatfworth  in  Derbyffiire  is 
preferable  to  the  palace  of  Farnefe ;  and  that  the 
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fkilful  Mr  Talman,  the  architect  of  Chatf-  C  H  AP, 
worth,  who  has  made  ufe  ot  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  celebrated  reftorers  of  that  art,  had  acquired  a 
degree  of  capacity  that  exceeds  perhaps  that  which 
Michael  Angelo  was  mafter  of  in  his  time. 

It  is  not  the  materials  of  the  palace  of  Farnefe, 
which  is  built  with  brick,  and  plaiftered  over, 
except  the  door-cafes  and  corner  pieces  ;  nor  it’s 
three  rows  of  windows  without  pillars,  like  an 
hofpital  -,  nor  the  difpofition  of  the  apartments, 
which  are  built  now  after  a  much  more  agreeable 
and  convenient  manner,  than  can  be  boafted  of  in 
this,  or  any  other  Roman  palace  -,  but  it  is  the  fa¬ 
mous  antique  ftatues,  pillars,  and  excellent  paintings, 
that  are  to  be  admired  in  and  about  this  houfe, 
which  are  foreign  (to,  and  no  part  of  it.  Nor  is 
Misson  the  only  traveller  who  is  of  this  opinion* 

The  contrivance  of  the  Romans  in  their  palaces, 
fays  Dr  Burnet,  is  not  to  be  admired  -,  there 
are  a  great  many  things  in  them  that  offend  the 
fight,  the  doors. are  generally  mean,  and  the  locks 
meaner  ;  the  floors  of  brick  bear  no  proportion  :tl> 
the  reft  of  the  room,  which  creates  a  fenflble  dif- 
like.  There  is  indeed  a  great  feries  of  noble  rooms 
one  within  another,  of  which  their  apartments 
are  compofed  ;  but  there  is  not  at  the  end  of  .the 
apartments  where  the  bed-chamber  is,  fuch  a  dif¬ 
pofition  of  rooms  for  back-ftairs,  dreffing-rooms, 
clofets,  fervants  rooms,  and  other  conveniencies, 
as  are  neceffary  for  accommodating  an  apartments 
fo  that,  notwithftanding  all  the  riches  of  their  pa¬ 
laces,  it  cannot  be  faid  they  are  well  lodged  in 
them.  Nor  are  their  gardens  kept  up  as  they 
ought :  indeed  no  people  lay  out  fo  much  wealth 
at  once  as  the  Italians  do  in  building  and  finifhing 
their  palaces  and  gardens,  and  afterwards  beftow 
fo  little  in  preferving  them.  As  to  furniture,  the 
publick  apartments  of  their  palaces  are  all  covered 
with  pictures,  but  thofe  where  they  lodge  are 
hung  either  with  red  velvet  or  damafk,  with  a 
broad  gold  galoon  at  every  breadth  of  the  fluff, 
and  a  gold  fringe  at  top  and  bottom  ;  there  is  not 
much  tapeftry  in  Italy.  But  to  return  to  their 
buildings  -,  their  palaces  are  ufually  built  about  a 
fquare  court,  like  that  of  Somerfet-houfe,  having  a 
piazza  below,  and  galleries  above  ;  and  fometimes 
a  colonade  and  fountains  before  them,  as  well  as  in 
their  courts  and  gardens.  Give  me  leave  to  add 
a  word  or  two  out  of  the  judicious  Mr  Addison, 
in  relation  to  the  materials  their  antique  pillars 
are  compofed  of :  Several  of  thefe  pillars,  fays  that 
gentleman,  are  certainly  rated  at  a  much  lower 
price  now  than  they  were  of  old  ;  for  not  to  men¬ 
tion  what  a  huge  column  of  granite,  ferpentine,  or 
porphyry,  muft  have  coft  in  the  quarry,  or  in  it’s 
carriage  from  Egypt  to  Rome,  we  may  only  con- 
fider  the  great  difficulty  of  hewing  it  into  any 
form,  and  of  giving  it  the  due  turn,  proportion, 
and  polifh.  It  is  well  known  how  thefe  forts  of 
marble  refill  the  impreffion  of  fuch  inftruments  as 
are  now  in  ufe.  There  is  indeed  a  Milanois  at 
Rome  who  works  in  them  ;  but  his  advances  are 
fo  very  flow  that  he  fcarce  lives  by  it.  He  fhowed 
me  a  piece  of  porphyry  worked  into  an  ordinary 
falver,  which  coft  him  four  months  continual  ap¬ 
plication  before  he  could  bring  it  into  that  form. 

The  antients  had  probably  fome  fecret  to  harden 
the  edges  of  their  tools,  without  recurring  to  thofe 
extravagant  opinions  of  their  having  an  art  to 
mollify  the  ftone,  or  that  it  was  naturally  fofter 
at  it’s  firft  cutting  from  the  rock,  or  what  isftill 
more  abfurd,  that  it  was  an  artificial  compofidon, 
and  not  the  natural  product  of  mines  and  quarries. 
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CHAP.  The  mod  valuable  pillars  about  Rome  for  the 
marble  of  which  they  are  made,  are  the  four  co¬ 
lumns  of  oriental  jafper  in  St  Paulina’s  chapel 
at  St  Maria  Maggiore  ;  two  of  oriental 
granite  in  St  Pudenziana  ;  one  of  tranfparent 
oriental  jafper  in  the  Vatican  library  ;  four  of 
nero  bianco  in  St  Cecilia  Transtevere  ; 
two  of  brocatella,  and  two  of  oriental  agate  in 
Don  Livio’s  palace;  two  of  giallo  antico  in  St 
John  de  Lateran’s;  and  two  of  verdi  an¬ 
tique  in  the  Villa  Pamphilia.  Thefe  are  all  entire 
and  folid  pillars ;  and  made  of  fuch  kinds  of  mar¬ 
ble  as  are  no  where  to  be  found  but  among  anti¬ 
quities,  whether  it  be  that  the  veins  of  it  are  un- 
difcovered,  or  that  they  are  quite  exhaufted  upon 
the  antient  buildings.  Amongft  thefe.  old  pillars, 
there  is  great  part  of  an  alabafter  column  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Livia’s  portico,  of  the  colour  of 
fire,  which  is  now  placed  over  the  high  altar  of  St 
Maria  in  Campitello,  having  been  cut  in  two 
pieces,  and  fixed  in  the  fhape  of  a  crofs,  in  a  hole 
in  the  wall  made  on  purpofe  to  receive  it ;  fo  that 
the  light  palling  through  it  from  without,  makes 
it  appear  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  church  like  a 
huge  tranfparent  crofs  of  amber.  As  to  the  work- 
manfhip  of  the  old  Roman  pillars,  it  is  obferved, 
that  the  antients  .have  not  kept  to  the  nicety  of 
proportion,  and  the  rules  of  art,  fo  much  as  the 
moderns  ;  for  which  the  workmen  of  Egypt  and 
other  nations  are  fometimes  blamed,  who  lent  moft 
of  the  antient  pillars  ready  fhaped  to  Rome.  O- 
thers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  antients  knowing 
.architecture  was  chiefly  defigned  to  pleafe  the  eye, 
only  took  care  to  avoid  fuch  difproportions,  as 
were  grofs  enough  to  be  obferved  by  the  fight, 
without  minding  whether  or  no  they  approached 
to  a  mathematical  exaCtnefs.  Others  again  ima¬ 
gine  it  tp  be  an  effedl  of  art,  and  of  what  the  Ita¬ 
lians  call  the  gufto  grande,  rather  than  of  any  ne¬ 
gligence  in  the  architect ;  for  that  the  antients  al¬ 
ways  confidered  the  fituation  of  a  building,  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  high  or  low,  in  an  open  fquare  or  in  a 
narrow  ftreet,  and  more  or  lefs  deviated  from  the 
rules  of  art,  to  comply  with  the  feveral  diftances 
and  elevations  from  which  their  works  might  be 
viewed. 

There  are  alfo  fome  noble  piazza’s  in  Rome  cal¬ 
led,  by  the  French,  Places,  and  by  the  Englilh 
fquares,  let  them  be  of  what  form  they  will,  feve¬ 
ral  of  which  haveobelifks  or  pillars,  and  fountains 
in  the  middle  of  them.  Thechief  whereof  are,  i. 
The  antient  Forum  Romanum,  now  the  Campo 
Vaccino,  where  formerly  flood  the  Roftra,  made 
of  the  ftems  of  lhips.  Here  caufes  were  heard, 
and  orators  harangued  the  people,  and  here  the 
decrees  of  the  Senate  were  publifhed.  The  head 
of  Cicero,  who  had  often  honoured  this  place 
with  his  eloquent  orations,  was  fet  upon  a  pike 
here  by  the  command  of  Mark  Anthony,  a- 
gainft  whom  it  was  fuppofed  his  Philippicks  were 
written.  Here  alfo  travellers  are  fhewn  the  place, 
where,  according  to  tradition,  there  was  a  gulph 
or  lake,  which  had  fwallowed  up  feveral  houfes, 
and  infeCled  the  whole  city  with  a  peftilential  air  ; 
which  the  people  having  long  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  fill  up,  and  confulting  the  oracle  about  it,  were 
told  nothing  would  avail,  unlefs  the  moft  precious 
thing  in  Rome  were  thrown  into  in.  After  hav¬ 
ing  call  in  great  quantities  of  filver,  gold,  and 
jewels,  without  fuccefs,  Marcus  Curtius,  a 
noble  Roman,  imagining  nothing  could  be  more 
precious  than  the  life  of  a  young  man,  threw  him- 
felf  well  armed  and  mounted  into  the  pit ;  whereup¬ 
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on  the  gulph  clofed,  and  the  contagion  immediately  C  H  A  p; 
ceafed.  2.  The  piazzadi  Pafquino,  fo  called  from  an  XVI{- 
old  broken  ftatue,  (landing  againft  the  wall  at  the 
corner  of  one  of  the  ftreets  which  opens  into  this 
fquare,  on  which  are  faftened  all  lampoons  and 
libels,  from  thence  called  Pafquinades-,  which  are 
anfwered  by  others  fixed  to  an  old  ftatue,  in  an- 
nother  part  of  Rome,  called  Marphorio. 

3.  The  piazza  Colonna.  4.  The  piazza  Navona. 

5.  The  piazza  Farnefe.  6.  The  piazza  de  Spagna. 

And,  7.  The  piazza  del  Populo  ;  where  moft  of 
the  principal  ftreets  meet,  before  the  gate  del  Po¬ 
pulo,  antiently  the  Flaminian  gate,  through  which 
feveral  great  roads  lie  to  other  cities  of  Italy.  And 
this  naturally  brings  me  to  the  antient  Roman  Romarj 
highways,  the  remains  whereof  are  not  the  leaft  highways.' 
inftance  of  their  grandeur.  The  chief  of  them  were 
the  Via  Flaminia  and  the  Via  Appia ;  though 
there  was  fcarce  a  fingle  city  that  had  not  a  way 
paved  to  it,  on  which  travellers  and  carnages  might 
go  in  the  depth  of  winter,  as  well  as  in  fummer. 

The  Via  Flaminia,  fo  called  from  the  noble  Ro¬ 
man  who  projebled  it,  Jed  toAriminum,  now  Ri¬ 
mini,  and  was  begun  to  be  paved  in  the  year  of 
Rome  533.  It  was  afterwards  carried  by  the 
Emperor  Vespasian  over  the  Apennine,  as  far 
as  the  Adriatick  fea;  extending  above  two  hundred 
miles,  feveral  other  ways  branching  out  from  it. 

The  Via  Appia,;  fo  called  from  blind  Appius  the 
Senator,  who  difedted  the  work,  led  from  the  Porta 
Capena  or  Appia,  to  Capua  and  Brundufium  ;  ex¬ 
tending  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  and  upwards, 
and  was  paved  in  the  year  of  Rome  442,  from 
whence  alfo  feveral  other  ways  were  branched  out  to 
the  cities  in  the  fouth-wefl  parts  of  Italy.  We  tra¬ 
velled,  fays  Mr  Ray,  a  whole  afternoon  along  the 
Tiber  upon  the  Via  Flaminia,  which  reaches  quite 
crofs  Italy  from  Rome  to  Rimini :  it  is  paved 
with  broad  flints  and  pebbles,  having  on  each  fide 
a  border  of.ftone,  and  in  that  border,  at  every  fe- 
cond  or  third  pace,  a  ftone  (landing  above  the 
level  of  the  border.  The  Via  Appia,  according 
to  Dr  Burnet,  is  ftill  in  a  good  condition  in 
many  places  between  Rome  and  Naples.  This 
highway  is  twelve  foot  broad,  all  made  of  huge 
ftones,  moft  of  them  blue,  generally  a  foot  and  a 
half  large  on  all  fides.  The  ftrength  of  this  caufe- 
way  appears  in  it’s  long  duration,  for  it  hath  lafted 
above  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  is  in  mod 
places  for  feveral  miles  together  as  entire  as  when 
it  was  firft  made  :  and  the  botches  that  have  been 
made  in  mending  fuch  places  as  have  been  worn 
out  by  time,  fhews  a  very  vifible  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  antient  and  modern  way  of  paving. 

One  thing  feems  ftrange,  that  the  way  is  level 
with  the  earth  on  both  fides  ;  whereas  fo  much 
weight  as  thofe  ftones  carry  fhould  have  funk  the 
ground  under  them  by  it’s  preffure  :  befides,  that 
the  earth,  efpecially  in  low  grounds,  receives  a, 
conftant  increafe,  chiefly  by  the  dull  which  the 
winds  or  rains  carry  down  from  the  hills,  both 
which  reafons  fhould  make  a  more  fenfible  diffe¬ 
rence  between  thofe  ways  and  the  foil  on  both 
fides,  which  makes  me  apt  to  believe,  that  antient¬ 
ly  thofe  ways  were  a  little  raifed  above  the  level  of 
the  ground,  and  that  a  courfe  of  fo  many  ages 
hath  brought  them  to  an  equality.  They  feem 
chiefly  defigned  for  thofe  who  go  on  foot ;  for  as 
nothing  is  more  pleafant  than  to  walk  along  them, 
fo  nothing  can  be  more  inconvenient  for  horfes, 
and  all  forts  of  carriage  •,  mules  feem  to  be  the 
only  beafts  of  burthen  that  can  hold  out  long 
in  this  road,  which  beat  all  horfes  after  they  have 
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gone  it  a  little  while.  Thus  far  the  reverend 
dodtor.  But  why  thefe  ways  fhould  be  more  in¬ 
convenient  for  wheel-carriages  than  the  paved 
ftreets  in  London,  I  cannot  apprehend,  though 
one  would  not  chufe  to  ride  either  on  the  one  or 
the  other,  but  to  avoid  deep  ways. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

Contains  an  abftratt  of  the  hijiory  of  Antient 
Rome. 

AS  facred  hiftory  informs  us  that  paradife  was 
feated  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and 
that  the  pofterity  of  Noah  after  the  flood  de¬ 
fended  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  firft 
planted  themfelves  in  Afiyria  and  Mefopotamia 
(the  prefent  Turcomania  and  Diarbeck)  upon  the 
banks  of  thofe  rivers*,  it  is  obfervable  that  pro- 
phane  hiftory  and  tradition  fo  far  agree  with  the 
penmen  of  holy  writ,  as  to  make  Afiyria  the  firft 
fcene  of  adion,  and  the  firft  monarchy  upon  earth, 
•from  whence  the  reft  of  the  world  was  gradually 
peopled.  Thofe  detachments  which  travelled  weft- 
ward,  foon  came  to  the  fhores  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  planted  colonies  in  the  Lefier  Afia,  Sy¬ 
ria,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt ;  and  as  thefe  increafed, 
they  extended  themfelves  to  Greece,  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  and  Africk,  as  far  as  theftraits  of  Gibral¬ 
tar  upon  the  great  Weftern  or  Atlantick  Ocean. 
But  to  come  to  the  point :  As  Italy  lay  next  in 
their  way  from  the  Lefier  Afia  and  Greece,  we 
have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  thus  far  to  agree 
with  the  general  tradition,  that  this  country  was 
planted  by  colonies  from  thence  ;  efpecially  when 
we  find  the  fouthern  part  of  Italy  adually  called 
Magna  Gracia,  and  the  whole  country  fometimes 
fo  denominated  from  thence:  and  as  every  fidion 
almoft  hath  fome  foundation  in  hiftory,  the  fable 
of  iENEAS  and  his  Trojans  fettling  themfelves  on 
the  fhores  of  Latium,  may.  poffibly  have  fome 
mixture  of  truth  blended  with  it.  That  there 
was  fuch  a  people  as  the  Trojans  in  the  Lefier 
Afia,  and  that  they  were  driven  from  thence  by 
a  confederacy  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  and 
afterwards  planted  themfelves  in  Italy,  is  not  in 
the  leaft  incredible,  though  moll  of  the  circum- 
ftances  which  Virgil  and  others  have  invented  to 
caft  a  luftre  on  the  Roman  State,  as  fpringing 
from  fo  glorious  an  original  as  they  have  feigned, 
were  admitted  to  be  falfe.  But  to  proceed  in  the 
ftory:  Pious  Alneas  foon  after  his  landing  ad- 
dreffing  himfelf  to  Latinus,  then  King  of  La¬ 
tium,  obtained  his  only  daughter  Lavinia  in 
marriage,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  father-in-law 
fuccceded  him  in  the  kingdom,  removing  the 
feat  of  his  government  from  Laurentum  to  La- 
vinium,  a  city  he  built  in  honour  of  his  Queen, 
and  dying  not  long  after,  left  his  petty  domini¬ 
ons  to  his  fon  Ascanius.  This  Prince  built  the 
city  of  Alba,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his  ter¬ 
ritories,  which  his  pofterity  enjoyed  fucceftively 
for  eleven  generations,  till  it  came  into  the  hands 
pr  Procas,  who  leaving  two  fons,  viz,  Nu¬ 
mitor  and  Amulius,  the  younger  found 
means  to  depofe  the  elder  brother,  and  in  order 
to  fecure  the  crown  to  his  pofterity,  made  Rhea 
Silvia,  the  only  daughter  of  Numitor,  take 
upon  her  . the  habit  of  a  Veftal,  and  vow  virgi¬ 
nity:  But  Mars,  or  fome  other  happy  mortal, 
furprizing  the  fair  Nun  afleep,  as  it  is  faid,  made 
her  the  mother  of  two  brave  boys,  who  after¬ 
wards  went  by  the  names  of  Romulus  and  Re¬ 


mus.  The  ufurper  no  fooner  heard  of  it,  but 
he  locked  upNthe  mother,  and  ordered  the  two 
infants  to  be  expofed :  whereupon  the  perfon 
who  was  entrufted  with  the  matter  left  them  un¬ 
der  a  tree  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  *,  and  be¬ 
ing  found  there  by  Faustulus  the  King’s  ftiep- 
herd,  who  was  not  in  the  fecret,  he  carried  them 
home  to  his  wife  Faustina,  and  bred  them  up 
with  his  own  children.  Faustina  having  in 
her  youth  been  a  common  proftitute,  called  in 
Latin  Lupa ,  this  ’tis  faid  gave  rife  to  the  ftory 
of  their  being  nurfed  and  fuckled  by  a  fhe-wolf : 
though  fome  (till  will  have  them  to  be  nourilhed  by 
a  real  wolf*,  while  others  again  reject  the  whole  as 
a  fable.  But  to  proceed  ;  Romulus  and  Remus 
being  two  enterprizing  young  fellows,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  relation  to  old  Numitor 
their  grandfather,  who  had  been  depofed,  formed  a 
confpiracy  againft  Amulius,  who  was  furprized 
by  them,  and  Numitor  reftored  to  his  throne  ; 
after  which  they  left  him  to  reign  in  peace  at 
Alba,  and  either  built  or  fortified  a  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  which  has  ever  fince  been 
known  by  the  name  of  Rome,  from  Romulus 
it’s  founder  j  though  others  fay  the  town  was  fo 
called  long  before,  and  that  Romulus  making 
it  the  feat  of  his  refidence,  received  his  name 
from  the  town,  and  not  the  town  from  him.  But 
however  that  matter  be,  the  two  brothers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition,  falling  out  about  the  building 
or  fortifying  it,  Remus  had  the  misfortune  to 
.be  killed  in  the  (kirmilh,  and  left  his  brother 
Romulus  in  the  foie  pofieflion  of  the 'place ; 
whofe  inhabitants  being  for  the  mod  part  a  loofe 
idle  generation,  who  had  been  afiembled  by  the 
two  brothers,  and  fubfifted  chiefly  by  hunting  or 
rapine,  invited  all  people  of  the  fame  difpofition  to 
join  them,  as  well  to  defend  what  they  had  thus 
violently  gotten  from  the  neighbouring  powers, 
who  were  exafperated  at  their  ravages,  as  to  en¬ 
large  their  territories,  which  were  at  prefent  too 
fmall  to  fubfift  any  number  of  men.  Hiftorians 
generally  afcribe  feveral  politick  inftitutions  to 
Romulus,  as  that  he  commanded  that  no  child 
fhould  be  killed  unlefs  it  was  deformed  *,  a  bar¬ 
barous  cuftom  then  very  common  in  Italy  and 
Greece.  That  he  ordered  all  the  (laves  in  Rome 
fhould- have  their  liberties,  and  the  privileges  of 
citizens,  from  whom  afterwards  defcended  many 
of  the  bed  families.  Nor  were  the  moft  confi- 
derable  of  thofe  who  were  made  prifoners  of  war 
differed  to  be  fold  for  (laves,  as  was  the  practice 
of  other  Italian  Statesj  but  enrolled  alfo  among 
the  number  of  Roman  citizens,  while  he  fupplied 
their  places  in  the  conquered  provinces  with  the 
pooreft  of  his  Romans,  whereby  he  fecured  the 
obedience  of  the  places  he  made  himfelf  mafter 
of.  The  expedient  he  took  to  provide  his  people 
with  wives  alfo,  by  carrying  oft"  great  numbers  of 
the  Sabine  virgins  who  were  afiembled  to1  fee  their 
rural  fports,  mud  not  be  forgot  *,  which  perhaps 
was  done  with  an  intent  to  provoke  that  people 
to  enter  into  a  war  with  them,  wherein  they 
hoped  to  be  gainers,  as  well  as  on  the  account  of 
their  want  of  women.  Romulus  is  fuppofed 
to  have  begun  his  reign  about  the  year  of  the 
world  3300,  and  to  have  reigned  thirty- feven 
years  and  fome  odd  months,  being  fucceeded  by 
Numa  Pom  pi  lius,  who  was  a  man  of  peace, 
and  fpent  his  time  in  reforming  their  barbarous 
cuftoms,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  their  prieft- 
hood  and  religious  rites :  and  after  a  long  reign 
of  three  and  forty  years,  was  fucceeded  by 
2  Tullus 
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the  three  Horatii  in  behalf  of  Rome,  and 
the  three Curi  ati  1  on  the  fide  of  Alba -,  where 
two  of  the  Horatii  being  killed,  the  other 
feigning  a  flight  feparated  the  Curi  ati  i,  and 
kill’d  them  all  one  after  another.  Host  in  us, 
’tis  faid,  was  kill’d  by  a  thunderbolt  after  he  had 
reigned  one  and  thirty  years,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  Ancus  Marcius,  anno  3412,  as  guardian 
to  the  children  of  Hostilius,  but  procured 
himfelf  to  be  declared  King-,  after  which  he  fub- 
dued  fome  tribes  of  the  Latins,  and  incorporated 
them  with  the  citizens  of  Rome.  He  was  luc- 
cefsful  alfo  againft  the  Veientes,  and  extending 
his  conquefts  as  far  as  the  Tufcan  fea,  built  the 
port  of  Oftia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber;  and 
having  reigned  three  and  twenty  years,  was  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  anno  3437, 
who  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  of  the  Romans  that 
wore  a  crown  :  he  fubdued  part  of  Tufcany,  beau¬ 
tified  Rome,  increafed  the  number  of  the  Senate 
to  an  hundred,  and  the  Roman  Knights  to  three 
hundred  -,  appointed  the  Fafces  to  be  carried  be¬ 
fore  the  niagiftrates,  and  the  ornaments  and  bad¬ 
ges  of  the  feveral  offices,  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
the  common  people.  In  his  reign  the  Gauls  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  that  part  of  Italy  which 
lies  on  each  fide  of  the  Po,  and  thereupon  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  Gallia,  but  at  prefent  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Lombardy.  He  died  in  the  thir¬ 
ty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Servius  Tullus,  M.  34 75;  who  having 
had  great  fuccefs  againft  the  Tufci  and  Veien¬ 
tes,  enlarged  the  city,  extended  the  walls,  num¬ 
bered  the  citizens,  took  an  account  of  their 
eftates,  and  divided  them  into  thirty  tribes,  le¬ 
vying  a  tax  on  them  every  five  years,  which  he 
call’d  Lnftrum  or  Cenfus.  He  alfo  enacted  that 
only  the  moft  wealthy  citizens  fhould  bear  arms, 
from  whom  he  expedted  the  beft  fervice,  as  they 
fought  in  defence  of  their  private  rights,  which 
thofe  who  have  little  to  lofe  are  not  very  follici- 
tous  about  ;  and  this  gave  the  Roman  foldiery,  ’tis 
faid,  a  vaft  fuperiority  over  the  rabble  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  their  enemies  were  compofed  of.  This 
Prince  was  kill’d  by  Tarquin,  firnamed  the 
Proud ,  in  the  forty-fixth  year  of  his  reign,  who 
afterwards  ufurped  the  crown,  anno  3521.  Tar¬ 
quin  having  reigned  about  four  and  twenty 
years,  and  committed  many  adfs  of  oppreflion 
and  violence,  the  people  were  fo  enraged  againft 
the  ufurper,  that  they  took  an  occafion,  from  his 
fon  Sextus’s  ravifhing  Lucretia,  to  drive 
him  out  of  the  city,  and  alter  the  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  eledting  Brutus  and  Colatinus 
for  their  confuls,  or  chief  magiftrates,  the  latter 
being  the  injured  hufband  of  Lucretia  -,  fo 
that  it  is  computed  the  Kingly  government  lafted 
about  two  hundred  and  fixty  years,  and  the  Con¬ 
fular  began  about  the  year  of  the  world  3545. 

Tarquin  the  ufurper  had  however  many 
friends  in  the  city,  who  entered  into  a  confpi- 
racy  for  his  reftoration,  and  amongft  the  reft  the 
two  Ions  of  Brutus,  which  being  timely  dif- 
covered,  they  were  brought  before  the  Confuls  in 
order  to  be  tried.  Brutus  fternly  demanded 
of  his  fons  what  they  had  to  fay  in  their  de¬ 
fence,  who  remaining  filent,  he  immediately  or¬ 
dered  them  to  be  beheaded,  and  only  ftaying  to 
ice  this  execution  done,  he  left  the  reft  of  the 
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confpiratbrs  to  the  mercy  of  his  colleague  ;  at)  C  H  A  P. 
a dt  which  has  been  applauded  by  fome,  as  pro-  x'v  I1t!- 
ceeding  from  an  uncommon  virtue,  and  cenfured  L)Tini- 
by  others  as  the  effedt  of  a  cruel  and  unnatural  nions. 
temper ;  and  furely  moft  men  muft  reflect  upon  ****** sf"** 
it  with  horror.  Had  this  rigour  been  ufed  in 
defence  of  a  lawful  Prince,  or  .any  fettled  go¬ 
vernment  whatever,  there  might  have  been  fome 
colour  for  this  feverity-,  but  when  it  was  only  in 
fupport  of  another  ufurpation,  and  to  fubvert  the 
antient  form  of  government,  where  could  be  the 
.virtue  of  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his 
own  children  ?  He  could  only  propofe  to  eftablifh 
a  new  kind  of  tyranny-,  and  fuch  it  feems  it 
proved  to  the  common  people  not  long  after¬ 
wards,  much  heavier,  than  that  of  any  of  their 
Kings.  But  to  proceed  in  the  hiftory  ;  Tar¬ 
quin  found  many  friends  among  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Princes,  who  levied  forces  in  his  behalf,  and 
laid  fiege  to  the  city  of  Rome,  the  chief  of  whom 
was  Porsenna,  the  King  of  Pletruria  or  Tufca¬ 
ny,  who  had  actually  taken  the  place  if  they  had 
not  purchafed  their  peace  with  a  fum  of  money, 
and  given  hoftages  not  to  forge  any  arms  or 
iron- work,  but  what  was  neceflary  for  their  huf- 
bandry.  The  Roman  hiflorians  indeed  endeavour 
to  cover  the  weaknefs  of  their  anceftors,  and 
tell  us  that  it  was  the  courage  and  refolution  of 
the  Romans,  that  induced  Porsenna  to  raife  the 
fiege,  of  which  they  give  us  fuch  inftances  as  can 
fcarce  be  credited.  The  celebrated  Cocles,  ’tis 
faid,  when  the  Romans  v/ere  driven  back  in  an 
unfortunate  fally,  and  the  enemy  upon  the  point 
of  entring  their  gates,  defended  a  bridge  againft 
their  army  by  the  affiftance  of  two  perfons  only, 
till  his  own  party  broke  down  the  bridge  behind 
him,  and  then  throwing  himfelf  into  the  river,  in 
his  armour,  fwam  over  to  the  other  fide.  A  fe- 
cond  inftance  they  give  is  that  of  Mutius,  who 
intending  to  affaffinate  Porsenna,  and  rniftak- 
ing  another  perfon  for  him,  when  he  was  brought 
before  the  King  to  be  examined,  thruft  his  right 
hand  into  a  pan  of  burning  coals  which  ftood 
ready  for  the  facrifice,  and  burnt  it  off,  to  atone 
for  his  miftake,  telling  him  that  there  were  hun¬ 
dreds  in  Rome  that  had  vowed  to  kill  him  as  well 
as  himfelf.  At  which  the  King  was  fo  aftonifhed, 
that  he  difmiffed  him  without  punilhment.  A 
third  inftance  is  that  of  Clelia,  who  being  de¬ 
livered  as  a  hoftage  to  the  Tufcans,  with  feveral 
other  noble  Virgins,  and  obtaining  leave  to  bathe 
in  the  Tiber,  they  all  mounted  on  horfeback  and 
fwam  over  to  their  friends,  though  the  Conlul  it 
feems  fent  them  back  to  the  enemies  camp.  But 
whether  the  Romans  purchafed  their  peace  with 
treafure,  and  by  fubmitting  to  fuch  ignominious 
terms  as  Porsenna  was  pleafed  to  impole  upon 
them,  or  their  obftinate  courage  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  inducement  for  his  raifing  the  fiege,  certain 
it  is  he  withdrew  his  forces,  and  retired  into 
Tufcany-,  which  he  had  no  looner  done,  but  the 
Sabines  and  Latins  entered  into  a  confederacy  a- 
gainft  the  Romans. 

As  the  Confuls  who  prefided  in  the  Senate  were 
annually  eledted,  I  fhall  not  tire  the  reader  with 
a  dry  account  of  every  confulate,  but  only  touch 
upon  fuch  remarkable  occurrences  as  happened 
while  this  form  of  government  continued.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  Sabines  and  Latins  in  their  wars  with 
Rome  were  extremely  weakened  by  their  own 
divifions,  particularly  when  Appius  Claudius 
deferted  to  the  Romans,  and  carried  over  with 
him  five  thoufand  families  at  once  -,  foon  after 
13  L  which 
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which,  the  Latins  received  a  remarkable  defeat 
from  Valerius  Publicola.  The  Equi  and 
Volfci,  the  braved  of  the  Latins,  ftili  carried  on 
the  war  with  various  fuccefs  feveral  years,  but 
were  at  length  entirely  fubaued  by  Lucius 
Quinctius,  the  celebrated  dictator,  who  was 
taken  from  the.  plough  but  a  little  before  he  ob¬ 
tained  that  fignal  vidtory.  Still  the  Veii,  who 
inhabited  . the  capital  city  of  Tufcany,  contended 
many  years  with  the  Romans  for  empire  •,  but 
lofing  feveral  battles  in  the  open  field,  and  fhut- 
ting  themfelves  up  within  their  own  walls,  after 
a  fiege  of  ten  years  were  forced  to  furrender  to 
Camillus  the  Roman  General.  While  the 
Romans  were  thus  extending  their  conquefts  on 
one  fide  of  Tufcany,  the  Gauls  made  an  irrup¬ 
tion  on  the  other,  laying  fiege  to  the  city  of 
Clufium,  whereupon  the  inhabitants  fent  to  the 
Romans  to  interpofe  in  their  behalf.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  accordingly  difpatched  the  three  Fabii, 
perfons  of  the  highefl  rank,  to  the  Gauls  as  their 
ambaffadors,  who  were  received  with  all  imagi¬ 
nable  civility,  but  the  Gauls  could  not  however 
be  prevailed  on  to  raife  the  fiege.  The  ambaf- 
ladors  thereupon  retiring  into  the  town,  and  en¬ 
couraging  the  befieged  to  make  a  Rally,  one  of 
them  was  difcovered  afterwards  perfonally  engaged 
in  the  action  ;  which  being  looked  upon  as  a 
breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  was  refented  in  fuch 
a  manner  by  the  Gauls,  that  rifing  from  before 
Clufium ,  they  immediately  marched  towards 
Rome,  and  in  their  way  entirely  defeated  the 
Roman  army,  about  eleven  miles  from  the  city ; 
which  put  the  inhabitants  into  fuch  a  confter- 
nation,  that  moft  of  them  left  the  city,  the  reft 
retiring  into  the  Capitol.  The  Gauls  thereupon 
plundered  and  fet  fire  to  the  town,  and  having 
laid  fiege  to  the  Capitol,  were  very  near  furpriz- 
ing  it  in  the  night-time,  but  were  difcovered 
by  the  noife  of  fome  geefe ;  and  the  brave  Man¬ 
lius,  who  making  a  filly  from  the  fort  while 
Camillus  attacked  them  in  the  rear  with  an 
army  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  the  Gauls  were 
entirely  defeated,  and  moft  of  the  ftragglers  cut 
off  by  the  country  people  before  they  could  reach 
their  own  country.  This  is  the  account  moft  of 
the  Roman  hiftorians  give  of  this  matter :  but 
there  are  others  that  fay,  when  the  Capitol  was 
reduced  to  the  greateft  extremity  by  famine,  the 
Romans  purchafed  their  peace  with  a  great  fum 
of  money:  And  as  to  the  ftory  of  Camillus 
coming  to  their  relief  juft  as  they  were  telling 
over  the  money,  and  driving  away  the  Gauls 
from  before  the  place,  this  is  by  many  writers 
looked  upon  as  a  fidtion.  However,  certain  it 
is  the  Romans  had  a  very  narrow  efcape,  and 
the  city  was  fo  miferably  demolifhed,  that  upon 
the  return  of  the  inhabitants  it  was  propofed 
to  remove  to  Veii,  which  was  ready  built  and 
provided  with  all  things  to  their  hands  •,  but  they 
were  diverted  from  this  defign  by  an  omen, 
whereupon  they  applied  themfelves  with  fuch 
diligence  to  the  rebuilding  their  city,  that  it  was 
finilhed  within  the  year.  Soon  after  the  Equi, 
the  Volfci,  and  other  ftates  of  Latium,  entered 
into  a  new  confederacy  againft  Rome,  but  were 
defeated  by  CamIllus.  After  thefe  the  Sam- 
nites  being  apprehenfive  of  the  growing  power  of 
this  city,  entered  into  a  war  with  the  Romans, 
which  they  maintained  with  various  fuccefs  for 
fifty  years,  when  they  were  entirely  fubdued  by 
Pap  ir  ius-Cursor.  Thecityof  Tarentum  on 
the  Adriatick  fea,  with  their  confederates,  were 


the  next  that  made  trial  of  their  ftrength  ;  who 
being  fupported  by  Pyrrhus  King  of  Epirus, 
and  other  foreign  powers,  frequently  defeated  the 
Romans,  and  once  in  a  general  battle,  when  their 
horfe  were  put  into  diforder  by  the  elephants 
which  Pyrrhus  brought  with  him,  which  were 
the  firft  that  had  been  feen  in  Italy  ;  but  be¬ 
ing  better  provided  to  meet  thefe  monftrous  ani¬ 
mals  in  another  battle,  and  happening  to  wound 
fome  of  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  engage¬ 
ment,  they  turned  upon  their  own  troops  and 
trod  them  down  ;  fo  that  the  Romans  gained  an 
eafy  victory,  and  by  it  the  entire  conqueft  of  the 
fouthern  part  of  Italy,  and  of  all  of  it  indeed 
which  was  not  .pofiefled  by  the  Gauls  :  and  this 
is  computed  to  have  happened  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty -feven  years  after  the  building  of 
their  city-,  though  fome  date  this  event  the  four 
hundred  feventy-fixth  year  after  the  building  of 
Rome,  A.  M.  3777. 

Not  long  after  the  conclufion  of  this  war  upon 
the  continent,  the  city  of  Medina  in  Sicily  im¬ 
plored  the  afliftance  of  the  Romans  againft  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  a  great  part  of  that  ifland  ;  which  they  afforded 
them  fo  effectually,  that  in  the  fpace  of  two  years 
the  Romans  retook  no  lefs  than  fifty  cities;  and 
in  conclufion,  drove  the  Carthaginians  quite  out  of 
Sicily  -,  at  the  fame  time  making  themfelves  ma¬ 
fters  of  Sardinia  and  Corfica  ;  after  which  the 
Romans  under  the  command  of  Regulus  and 
Manlius  their  confuls,  tranfported  their  forces 
into  Africk,  making  that  the  feat  of  the  war. 
Whereupon  the  Carthaginians  applied  themfelves 
to  Xantippus  King  of  Lacedemon,  for  aflift- 
ance,  who  fent  them  fuch  a  reinforcement,  that 
they  defeated  the  Romans  in  a  general  battle, 
killing  thirty  thoufand  of  them,  and  making  fif¬ 
teen  thoufand  prifoners,  together  with  Regulus 
theconful;  but  the  Romans  not  difcouraged,  re¬ 
cruited  their  forces,  and  carried  on  the  war  in 
Africk  with  tolerable  fuccefs ;  and  apprehending 
that  the  moft  effectual  way  to  bring  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  to  fubmiffion  was  to  make  themfelves 
mafters  at  fea,  that  people  fupporting  themfelves 
chiefly  by  their  foreign  trade,  and  the  fupplies 
they  received  from  their  confederates  by  fea  ;  the 
Romans  built  and  manned  out  a  mighty  fleet,  and 
notwithftanding  they  were  yet  but  little  verfed  in 
maritime  affairs,  entirely  defeated  the  grand  fledt 
of  the  Carthaginians,  deftroying  above  a  hundred 
of  their  fhips,  and  taking  almoft  as  many  more  ; 
in  which  battle  thirty-two  thoufand  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  were  killed,  tind  thirteep  thoufand 
made  prifoners,  which  obliged  Carthage  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  peace  on  fuch  terms  as  the  Romans  were 
pleafed  to  prefcribe.  The  Carthaginians,  hovy- 
ever,  had  no  fooner  recovered  from  their  confter- 
nation,  but  they  affembled  an  army  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thoufand  foot,  and  twenty  thoufand 
horfe  in  Spain,  under  the  command  of  the  glo¬ 
rious  Hannibal,  who  marched  through  France 
into  Italy,  pa'fling  the  mountains  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  Alps,  which  till  that  time  were  thought  im- 
paffable  for  a  body  of  troops ;  and  having  defeat¬ 
ed  the  Romans  in  four  general  battles,  the  laft 
of  which  was  as  Cannae,  wherein  no  lefs  than 
forty  thoufand  of  them  were  killed,  he  marched 
almoft  to  the  gates  of  Rome  ;  but  being  unprovi¬ 
ded  fora  fiege,  and  the  Carthaginians  being  jea¬ 
lous  of  the  ambitious  defigns  of  their  General, 
negle&ed  to  fend  him  any  recruits  or  fupplies,  till 
the  Romans  reinforced  their  army,  and  ftraitned 
1  his 
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CHAP.  his  quarters  by  cutting  off -all  provifions  5  fo  that 
l»is  army  was  in  danger  of  famifhing.  In  the 
Domi-  mean  time  the  celebrated  Scipio  was  fent  into 
nions.  Africa  with  a  body  of  troops  to  make  a  diverfion, 
v— — J  which  obliged  the  Carthaginians  to  recal  their 
General ;  and  this  put  put  an  end  to  the  war  Italy. 
The  two  Generals  having  affembled  all  their 
troops  in  Africa,  came  to  a  general  engagement 
there:  After  a  molt  obftinate  difpute  the  vidtory 
fell  to  the  Romans,  and  Carthage  was  obliged 
thereupon  to  accept  of  an  ignominious  peace. 

The  Romans  now  making  a  great  figure  in  the 
world,  the  Athenians,  and  feveral  other  Gre¬ 
cian  cities  that  had  been  brought  under  the  fub- 
jedtion  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  implored  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  Romans  for  the  recovery  of  their 
liberties  ;  which  they  afforded  the  Greeks  fo  ef- 
fedlually,  that  Philip  was  obliged  to  abandon 
all  his  conquefts,  and  become  tributary  to  Rome. 
In  the  mean  while  Hannibal,  who  could  not 
bear  to  fee  the  rifing  glory  of  the  Romans,  pro¬ 
cured  a  reinforcement  from  Antiochus  King 
of  Syria  •,  but  that  Prince’s  Generals  having  been 
defeated  by  land,  his  fleet  alfo,  though  command¬ 
ed  by  Hannibal  himfelf,  was  ruined  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans:  whereupon  Antiochus  was  glad  to  pur- 
chafe  his  peace  of  this  victorious  nation.  Phi¬ 
lip  King  of  Macedon  dying  foon  after,  his  fon 
Perseus  confederating  with  the  neighbouring 

vJ  O  O 

States,  who  dreaded  the  growing  power  of  the 
Romans,  affembled  a  very  numerous  army,  and 
marched  againft  their  allies ;  but  the  conful  E- 
R.  583.  milius  came  fo  feafonably  to  their  relief,  that 
Third Pu-  he  defeated  the  whole-  power  of  Perseus,  and 
RCk<^ar'  made  him  prifoner  •,  and  left  Carthage  fliould 
recover  itfelf,  and  contend  with  them  again  for 
empire,  they  laid  fiege  to  that  city  upoii  fome 
flight  pretence  ;  and  having  made  themfelves  ma¬ 
ilers  of  it,  after  three  years  brave  defence,  they 
levelled  it  with  the  ground.  And  fuch  a  train  of 
:good  fortune  we  find  attending  this  people,  that 
At  t  a  lus  King  of  Pergamus  dying  without  iffue, 
left  his  extenfive  dominions,  which  contained  the 
R.  644.  belt  part  of  the  lcffer  Alia,  to  the  Romans.  They 
afterwards  enlarged  their  conquefts  in  Africa, 
where  being  oppoled  chiefly  by  KingJuGURTH  a, 
they  defeated  his  forces,  and  brought  him  in  tri¬ 
umph  prifoner  to  Rome.  The  Teutones  and 
Cimbri  making  incurfions  into  Italy  about  the 
fame  time,  they  repulfed  their -forces,  and  obliged 
Civil  war. -them- to  retire.  But  after  all  this  train  of  glorious 
R.  660.  fuccefs,  civil  wars  now  began  to  diftracft  their  Em¬ 
pire, :  Mariub  being  at  the  head  of  one  fadlion, 
and  Sylla  of  the  other.  But  the  rife  of  thefe 
diviflons  may  be  traced  as  high  as  the  firft  con- 
ftitution  of  their  republick,  when  the  nobility 
affuming  the  government,  and  forming  an  Arifto- 
cracy  upon  the  expulfion  of  Tar qu in,  grie- 
voufly  oppreffed  the  lower  rank  of  people,  who, 
wearied  with  their  exadlions  and  infolent  treat¬ 
ment,  unanimoufly  left  the  city,  and  could  not 
be  prevailed  on  to  return,  till  the  nobility,  who, 
compofed  the  Senate,  confented  to  conftitute  Tri¬ 
bunes  of  the  people,  who  might  proteft  the  com¬ 
mons  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  nobility. 
Thefe  Tribunes,  far  from  being  contented  with  a 
power  of  defending  their  clients,  infilled  on  a  li¬ 
berty  of  directing  and  controlling  the  Senate  in 
almoft  all  their  adds :  They  extorted  a  law,  that 
the  Plebeians  might  marry  with  the  nobility  •, 
they  obliged  the  Senate  to  confent  that  one  of  the 
confuls  fliould  be  chofen  from  among  the  Plebei¬ 
ans  ;  and  that  no  law  fhould  pafs  without  their 


confent.  At  length  they  took  upon  them  to  make  C  R  A  Pi 
laws  themfelves,  and  to  exercife  a  kind  of  fove-  Xp0.pe!s* 
reign  authority.  In  their  contentions  with  the  Se-  Domi¬ 
nate  they  feldom  wanted  fome  ambitious  noble-  nions. 
man  to  efpoufe  their  interefts,  who  ferved  his  '■ — 
ends  by  encouraging  the  difaffeffion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  This  was  the  (late  of  Rome  whenSvLLA 
was  conftituted  General  againft  Mi  t  h  r  i  d  a  t  es 
King  of  Pontus,  who  had  encroached  upbn 
the  Roman  territories  in  Afia  and  Greece,  ancl 
reduced  feveral  of  their  towns  and  provinces  un¬ 
der  his  obedience  :  for  Sylla  had  not  marched 
out  of  Italy  before  Sulpicjus  the  Tribune', 
who  was  of  a  contrary  fa&ion,  propofed  a  law 
to  recal  Sylla,  and  confer  the  command  upon 
his  antagonift  Marius:  of  which  Sylla  ha¬ 
ving  intelligence,  marched  back  with  his  army, 
defeated  Marius  and  Sulpicius  in  a  pitched 
battle,  banifhed  all  his  enemies  from  Rome,  and 
then  turned  his  arms  againft  Mitiiridates 
the  common  enemy,  whom  having  defeated  in 
two  general  engagements,  he  compelled  to  beg 
a  truce.  In  the  mean  time  new  confuls  be¬ 
ing  chofen,  Marius  and  his  friends  were  recalled 
from  banifliment  •,  and  exercifed  all  manner  'off 
cruelties  on  thole  who  were  in  Sylla’s  intereft. 

Sylla  therefore,  as  foon  as  the  truce  with  Mi- 
t  h  r  1  d  a  t  es  was  figned,  marched  back  with  part 
of  his  army  to  Rome;  where  Marius  being 
dead  before  his  arrival,  he  was  oppdfed  by  his 
two  Tons  and  the  confuls,  who  had  raffed  an  ar¬ 
my  againft  him  ;  but  thefe  being  defeated,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  city,  and  reftored  his  friends  to  their 
commands  •,  procuring  himfelf  the  title  of  Perpe¬ 
tual  Dictator  ;  by  which  he  was  inverted  with  the 
fovereign  power,  and  fubjedl  to  no  controul  from 
the  fenate  or  people.  An  authority  that  had  never 
been  committed  to  any  General  but  for  a  limited 
time,  and  on  fome  very  great  emergency  of  the 
State.  However,  having  regulated  the  govern¬ 
ment  according  to  his  mind,  he  laid  down  his 
command,  and  retiring  from  bufinefs  died  in 
peace. 

Mithridates  having  broken  the  truce,  and  Mithrida- 
fallen  upon  the  Roman  provinces  in  Afia,  was  ^ k6gwari 
repulfed  by  Lucullus,  and  both  his  fleet  and  x'  ”  - 
army  defeated;  but  Lucullus  being  rtcalMcf, 
was  fucceeded  in  that  command  by  Pomp  by, 

‘who  defeated  another  army  raffed  by  M ;  tti  ei- 
daTes,  drove  him  out  of  his.  dominions,'  and 
compelled  him  to  fly  for  refuge  to  his  fath’cr-’in- 
law  Tigr  anhs  King  of  Armenia,  whither  Po'mI 
pey  following  him,  Tigran.es  was  Ip.  ffcrrr- 
fied  at  his  approach,  that  he  immediately  fub- 
mitted  himfelf  and  his  kingdom  to  the  dffpe'fal'  of 
the  Romans ;  on  which  fuccefs  the  Senate  became 
apprehenfive,  left  Pompey  fhould  entertain  am| 
bitious  views ;  but  finding  him  difmifs  his  afm.y 
on  his  landing  in  Italy,  and  return  to  the  city1 
with  his  ordinary  attendants,  they  received  him 
with  all  imaginable  expre'ffions  of  joy,  and  de¬ 
creed  him  a  Triumph.  ‘(It  was  during  Pom- 
pey’s  expedition  into  Armenia  that  Catiline^  Catslinea 
confpiracy  was  difcovered.)  The  Roman  State,  was  ^°n  1  ir“ 
at  this  time  under  the  influence  of  three  great 
men,  namely  Pompey,  C^sar,  and  Cr  assus. 
Pompey  was  moft  in  the  good  graces  01  the  Se¬ 
nate,  and  was  pretty  well- beloved  by  the  fol- 
diery  ;  C/esar  was  the  darling  of  the  foldiers 
and  the  people,  and  Cr  assus  had  procured  him-  FirftTrl- 
felf  a  confiderable  intereft  by  his  wealth.  Thefe  umvirate, 
three  in  the  confulate  of  Cjes'A  r  entered  into  K-  °$b' 
a  kind  of  confederacy  to  promote  their  mutual 

interefts. 
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C  ii  A  P.  interefts,  and  indeed  to  govern  the  State  as  they  faw 
™  nJ;  fit ;  from  whence  they  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Domi-  Triumvirate.  And  firft  they  procured  themfelves 
rions.  the  government  of  the  three  beft  provinces  of  the 
'“■"■V"— '  Empire;  Pompey  had  Spain  conferred  upon  him ; 

Cesar,  Gaul;  and  Afia  was  allotted  to  Cras- 
sus.  Caesar  and  Crassus  hereupon  entered 
upon  their  commands  ;  and  Crassus  had  the 
misfortune  not  long  after  to  be  killed  in  an  ex¬ 
pedition  againft  the  Parthians.  Caesar  on  the 
other  hand  met  with  incredible  fuccefs  againft 
the  Gauls:  but  Pompey,  to  maintain  his  au¬ 
thority  in  the  Senate,  chofe  to  refide  at  Rome, 
and  commit  the  adminiftration  of  his  government 
in  Spain  to  a  deputy.  Cesar,  by  his  repeated 
victories  in  Gaul  and  Britain  for  nine  years  to¬ 
gether,  rendered  himfelf  exceeding  popular,  while 
the  Senate  on  the  other  hand  were  fo  jealous  of 
his  ambitious  defigns,  that  when  he  petitioned 
for  a  fecond  confulftiip,  they  commanded  him  to 
r.  699.  difband  his  army,  and  appear  as  a  private  perfon 
Second  ci-  at  the  eledtion  ;  and  notwithftanding  Caesar's 
\nl  War,  frienc]s  are  apt  to  excufe  his  future  conduct  by 
'  7°3‘  furmifing  that  it  was  not  fafe  for  him  to  come  to 
to  Rome  without  a  fufficient  force  to  protedt  him 
againft  his  great  rival  Pompey,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  he  had  long  before  this  meditated  the 
fubverfion  of  the  State,  and  advancing  himfelf 
to  the  fupreme  command  ;  and  if  Pompey  had 
the  fame  defign  when  he  returned  in  triumph 
from  the  Mithridatick  war,  and  was  in  the  height 
of  his  glory,  he  certainly  committed  a  very  great 
overfight  in  difbanding  his  army,  at  leaft  in  the 
opinion  of  Cesar,  who  finding  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  beft  body  of  veteran  troops  in  the 
Empire,  marched  diredtly  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
obtain  that  by. force  which  he  was  never  like  to 
arrive  at  with  the  confent  of  the  Senate,  who 
being  pretty  well  apprized  of  his  intentions,  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  left  the  city  and  retired  into  Greece  ; 
whereupon  Caesar  entered  Rome  without  oppo- 
fition,  and  obliged  thofe  that  were  left  behind  to 
declare  him  Conful  and  perpetual  Dictator.  His 
next  ftep  was  to  fall  upon  Pompey’s  forces  in 
Spain,  who  either  laying  down  their  arms,  or  de¬ 
ferring  over  to  him,  he  followed  their  General 
Pompey  into  Greece,  where  he  and  the  Senate 
had  drawn  together  a  very  numerous  army  to 
oppofe  him.  In  the  firft  engagement  Cesar’s 
troops  happened  to  be  defeated  ;  but  both  parties 
afterwards  affembling  their  whole  force  upon  the 
plains  of  Pharfalia,  Cesar  obtained  a  compleat 
Pompey  vidtory,  and  purfuing  Pompey  to  Egypt,  found 
killed,  R.  he  had  been  killed  by  King  Ptolemy  ;  after 
705.  which  Caesar  having  taken  Alexandria,  the  capi¬ 
tal  city,  he  committed  the  government  of  Egypt 
to  Cleopatra,  the  filter  of  Ptolemy,  who 
’tis  faid  had  captivated  the  conqueror’s  heart ;  but 
not  fo  fatally  as  afterwards  fhe  did  Mark  An¬ 
thony’s,  for  the  hero  left  her  there,  and  ft  ill 
purfued  his  enemies  in  other  parts  of  Africk, 
where  he  reduced  Sc  1  p  1  o  and  Ju  b  a  ,  *  the  friends 
of  the  Senate;  and  afterwards  Pompey’s  two 
fons  in  Spain,  in  almoft  as  fhort  a  time  as  he 
might  have  travelled  through  thofe  countries :  fo 
that  all  oppofition  falling  before  him ,  in  the  mo¬ 
dern  phrafe,  he  was  received  at  Rome  with  ge¬ 
neral  applaufe  ;  at  leaft,  in  appearance,  and  ftiled 
the  Father  of  his  country  ;  for  no  other  reafon 
that  I  can  learn,  than  the  having  fubverted  the 
conftitution,  and  accomplilhed  her  deftruction. 
Which  the  fenate,  who  had  before  the  fovereign 
authority,  and  were  like  to  be  the  greateft  fuf- 
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ferers  by  the  change,  were  fo  fenfible  of,  that  CHAP, 
notwithftanding  they  gratified  him  with  all  the  _  XVIII. 
titles  and  honours  he  could  afk,  before  he  had 
reigned  five  months  they  publickly  ftabbed  him  in  nions. 
the  Senate  ;  of  which  number  were  Brutus  and  '«— ■ -v— » 
Cassius,  two  of  his  moft  intimate  friends.  Here- 
upon  a  civil  war  enfued,  one  party  efpoufing  the  R  If 
intereft  of  Brutus  and  his  aftbeiates,  who  had 
killed  the  ufurper,  and  the  other  pretending  to 
revenge  his  death.  The  laft  were  headed  by  Mark 
Anthony  the  Conful,  who  had  no  other  defign 
but  to  follow  Cesar’s  fteps,  and  affume  the  fu¬ 
preme  command  ;  which  the  Senate  were  fo  ap- 
prehenfive  of,  that  they  declared  him  any  enemy 
to  the  State,  and  raifed  an  army  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Hi  rt  1  us  and  Pa  ns  a  the  new  Con- 
fuls,  and  young  Octavius  (Caesar’s  heir)  to 
oppofe  him  ;  but  Anthony  being  defeated,  they 
plainly  fhewed  they  never  intended  that  young 
Octavius  ftaould  fucceed  his  uncle:  for  they 
decreed  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  two  heads  of 
the  confpiracy  againft  Cesar,  the  two  provinces 
of  Syria  and  Macedonia,  whither  they  had  re¬ 
tired  after  Cesar’s  death,  to  avoid  the  rage  of 
the  populace.  Octavius  rightly  judging  from 
hence,  that  the  Senate  had  no  great  regard  to  his 
interefts,  tho’  they  had  made  ufe  of  him  to  de¬ 
feat  Mark  Anthony’s  ambitious  defigns,  re¬ 
conciled  himfelf  to  Anthony,  and  with  Lepi- 
d  us,  another  General  in  the  army,  formed  a  fe¬ 
cond  Triumvirate  ;  and  Octavius  returning  to  Second 
Rome,  by  their  united  intereft  was  chofen  Con-  Triumvi- 
ful,  tho’  under  twenty  years  of  age.  All  the  rate»  R- 
members  of  the  Senate  whom  they  fufpedted  to  be  7°9* 
in  a  different  intereft  were  banifhed  :  and  they 
afterwards  procured  a  law,  that  all  who  were 
concerned  in  the  death  of  Cesar  fhould  be  pro¬ 
claimed  enemies  to  the  common-wealth  ;  and  an 
army  being  affembled  under  the  command  of  Oc¬ 
tavius  and  Anthony,  they  marched  into  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  and  defeated  Brutus  atnd  Cassius  at 
Philippi  ;  who  finding  vidtory  declare  againft: 
them,  killed  themfelves  with  their  own  hands. 

The  Roman  affairs  continued  to  be  managed  by 
the  Triumviri  for  ten  years  after  this  battle,  when 
Lepidus  attempting  to  render  himfelf  indepen¬ 
dent  of  his  colleagues  in  Sicily,  was  defeated  by 
Octavius,  and  compelled  to  relinquifh  hi^  fhare 
in  the  government.  Not  long  after  there  hap¬ 
pened  a  mifunderftanding  between  the  other  two  ; 
whereupon  Octavius  procured  Anthony  to 
be  declared  an  enemy  to  the  State,  and  having 
defeated  him  by  fea  and  land,  and  reduced  him 
to  that  defpair,  that  he  laid  violent  hands  upon 
himfelf,  Octavius  affumed  the  fupreme  com¬ 
mand,  as  his  uncle  Junius  had  done  before  came  to 
him ;  but  by  his  prudent  and  cunning  behaviour  the  Em* 
fo  gained  upon  the  affedtions  of  the  Senate  and  £lre  about 
people,  that  he  had  much  fewer  enemies.  He  before* the 
even  rejedted  the  titles  of  King  and  Dictator,  birth  of 
which  he  obferved  the  people  had  a  particular  Chrift- 
averiion  to,  tho’  he  rendered  hiqifelf  as  arbitrary 
as,  his  predeceffor.  His  long  reign  of  forty  years, 
and  his  fucceffes  in  Aquitania,  Pannonia,  Dalma¬ 
tia,  Illyricum,  and  Germany,  very  much  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Empire. 

Tiberius,  who fucceeded  Augustus,  proved  Pol! Om¬ 
an  indolent  Prince,  famous,  or  infamous  rather,  fium. 
for  his  retirement  to  the  ifland  Caprese,  on  Tiberius, 
the  Neapolitan  coaft,  where  he  led  a  moft  vo-  A  ° 
luptuous  life,  abandoning  the  affairs  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  to  that  degree,  that  he  negledted  to  fend 
Governors  to  Spain  and  Syria  for  feveral  years, 
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CHAP,  and  fuffered  the  frontier  provinces  to  be  infulted 
and  over- run  by  the  barbarous  nations. 

Domi-  Caligula,  his  fuccefifor,  was  equally  effe- 
nions.  minate  and  cruel,  and  is  taken  notice  of  only  for 
-v— 1 '  a  mock  expedition  againft  Britain,  when  being 
Caligula,  arrivec}  on  the  oppofite  flhore,  inftead  of  embarking 
‘  3/‘  his  troops,  he  ordered  them  to  fill  their  helmets 
with  cockle-fhells,  which  he  called  the  fpoils  of 
the  Ocean :  and  returning  to  Rome,  demanded  a 
triumph  for  this  glorious  fuccefs  •,  which  being 
denied  him,  he  became  fo  monftroufly  cruel,  that 
his  own  fervants  killed  him,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  his  reign.  Whereupon  the  Senate  were  about 
to  return  to  their  ancient  form  of  government  ; 
Claudius,  but  the  army  fet  up  Claudius,  the  uncle  of 
41-  Caligula,  for  their  Emperor,  and  compelled 
the  Senate  to  confirm  their  election.  The  con- 
queft  of  Britain  was  the  moft  memorable  occur- 
Nero,  54.  rence  of  this  reign.  The  cruelty  of  Nero’s  reign 
was  infufferable,  which  continued  however  four¬ 
teen  years ;  when  to  avoid  the  refentment  of  the 
people,  he  chofe  to  die  by  his  own  hands  and 
Galba,68.  was  fucceeded  by  Galba,  who  is  faid  to  have 
reftored  their  martial  difcipline  ;  but  was  mur- 
O:ho,  69.  dered  by  Ot ho,  after  a  reign  of  fome  few  months. 
Vitellius,  Vi  tell i us  being  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the 
German  army,  difputed  the  title  with  Otho, 
who,defpairing  of  fuccefs,  killed  himfelf  before  his 
affairs  became  defperate.  Vitellius  being  de- 
tefled  of  all  mankind  for  his  cruelties  and  vo¬ 
luptuous  life,  after  a  reign  of  eight  months,  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  his  foldiers,  and  Vespasian 
proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  provincial  armies  in 
his  room  •,  who  reformed  the  abufes  of  the  State, 
added  feveral  provinces  to  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  after  a  glorious  reign  was  fucceeded  in  the 
Titus  79.  Empire  by  his  fon  Titus,  ftiled,  The  De¬ 
light  of  Mankind,  who  after  a  fhort  reign  of 
Domitian,  three  years  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Domi- 
the  laft  of  tian,  a  Prince  fortunate  in  his  wars,  but  guilty 
fars^i  of  fuch  ads  of  cruelty,  that  he  was  murdered  by 
his  neareft  relations  •,  and  fo  detefted  by  the  Se¬ 
nate,  that  they  pulled  down  his  ftatues,  and  razed 
out  all  the  pompous  infcriptions  his  creatures  had 
fet  up,  who  had  flattered  him  with  divine  attri¬ 
butes.  And  this  was  the  laft  of  the  blood  of  the 
Caefars.  Upon  the  death  of  Domitian  the  Se- 
Nerva  96.  nate  ele&ed  Nerva,  an  old  General,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  army  in  Gaul,  who  anfwered  their 
expeditions  in  the  juftice  and  prudence  of  his 
adminiftration :  but  dying  within  two  years,  was 
fucceeded  by  Trajan  his  adopted  fon,  who  is 
efteemed  equal  to  any  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 
He  mightily  extended  the  limits  of  the  Empire, 
reducing  into  the  form  of  provinces  the  large 
countries  of  Dacia,  Aflyria,  Armenia,  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  and  Arabia.  He  is  ftill  more  admired  for 
his  condmft  in  times  of  peace,  and  his  prudent 
adminiftration  of  the  civil  government ;  for  his 
juftice,  liberality,  and  other  virtues  that  adorn  a 
throne.  This  Prince,  after  a  reign  of  about  twenty 
years,  was  fucceeded  by  his  adopted  fon  Adrian 
or  Hadrian,  originally  a  Spaniard  ;  he  was 
more  remarkable  for  his  learning  than  martial 
exploits,  though  it  is  faid  he  vifited  Britain,  and 
the  remoteft  part  of  the  Empire  in  perfon,  and 
built  a  wall  between  Newcaftle  and  Carlifle,  to 
keep  the  Scots  within  their  bounds.  After  a  reign 
Antoninus  of  near  twenty  years  he  was  fucceeded  by  Anto- 
Pius,  138.  ninus  Pius,  his  adopted  fon,  who  was  efteemed 
for  his  excellency  of  his  morals,  and  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  temper.  He  was  of  a  peaceable  difpo- 
fition,  and  applied  himfelf  more  to  the  reform- 
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ing  abufes  in  the  ftate,  and  to  fee  juftice  duly 
adminiftred,  than  in  extending  the  bounds  of  the 
Empire.  He  died  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
his  reign,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  adopted  fon 
Marcus  Aurelius,  who  aflociated  with  him 
in  the  Empire  Lucius  tElius  Verus  •,  he  is 
remarkable  for  his  extraordinary  learning  and 
profeffion  of  the  Stoick  philofophy,  from  whence  nus,  161. 
he  obtained  the  name  of  The  Philofopher  ;  he  was 
alfo  fuccefsful  in  his  wars.  It  was  in  one  of  his 
expeditions  that  the  Chriftian  Legion  is  Lid  to 
have  gained  him  a  compleat  victory  by  their 
prayers,  and  a  plentiful  rain  when  his  army  was 
on  the  point  of  perilhing  by  thirft.  His  aflociate 
Lucius  dying  not  long  after  him,  his  fon 
CommodUs,  who  was  as  remarkable  for  his  vices 
and  extravagance  as  his  father  was  for  his  vir¬ 
tues,  fucceeded  to  the  Empire  j  and  after  a  reign 
of  twelve  years,  was  murdered  by  one  of  his 
miftrefles,  who  fufpedted  he  had  the  fame  defign 
againft  her.  Pert  in  ax,  a  General  of  fixty  Pertinax 
years  of  age,  was  on  the  death  of  Commodus  *94- 
eledted  Emperor  by  the  foldiers  ;  a  man  of  mean 
extraction,  who  had  raifed  himfelf  by  his  merit, 
and  endeavouring  to  reform  fome  abufes  in  the 
difcipline  of  the  army,  was  murdered  by  the  Prae¬ 
torian  guards  in  his  palace,  before  he  had  reigned 
three  months  ;  after  which  the  army  plainly  put  up 
the  empire  to  fale,  and  eledted  Didius  Juli-  Didius, 
an,  who  happened  to  be  the  higheft  bidder :  but  he  1 94- 
being  unequal  to  fo  great  a  truft,  and  the  Senate 
fetting  up  Severus  againft  him,  he  retained  the 
title  of  Emperor  not  above  two  months.  Se¬ 
verus  revived  and  improved  their  military  difci¬ 
pline,  was  fuccefsful  againft  the  Parthians,  and 
defended  the  Britons  againft  the  incurfions  of  the 
Pidls  and  Scots.  He  died  at  York  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  two  fons,  Caracalla  and  Geta  :  Ca- 
r  ac  all  a  foon  afterwards  murdered  his  brother 
Geta,  and  became  one  of  the  greateft  debauchees 
and  tyrants  that  ever  reigned.  He  was  murdered 
by  a  Captain  of  his  guards  after  a  reign  of  fix 
or  feven  years,  and  fucceeded  byOpiLius  Ma- 
c r  1  nus  ;  who  abandoning  himfelf  to  a  volup¬ 
tuous  life,  was  murdered  alfo  by  the  foldiers  in 
the  fecond  year  of  his  reign.  To  whom  fuc¬ 
ceeded  Hel  iogab  alus,  a  baftard  fon  of -the  Helioga- 
Emperor  Caracalla  ;  one  of  the  moft  cruel  balus,zrg.' 
and  voluptuous  of  the  Roman  Emperors  ;  who 
after  a  whimfical  and  extravagant  reign  of  two 
or  three  years,  was  murdered  by  his  foldiers.  To 
whom  fucceeded  his  adopted  fon  Alexander  Alexander1 
Severus,  who  reftored  juftice  and  difcipline  in  Sevcrus» 
the  Empire,  and  was  fuccefsful  in  his  expeditions  2Z3‘ 
againft  the  Ferfians  ;  but  was  notwithftanding 
murdered  by  the  foldiers  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  his  reign. 

Maximinus  Caius  JuliUs  fucceeded  Se-  Maximi- 
verus,  being  ele&ed  by  the  army,  who  admired  nus  Cahte 
his  prodigious  ftrength  ;  for  he  was  a  monfter  of  Julius 
a  man,  above  eight  foot  high,  and  every  way  pro¬ 
portionable.  He  was  at  firft  but  a  common  fol- 
dier,  and  a  Goth  by  extra&ion,  and  being  op- 
pofed  by  the  Senate,  he  became  exceeding  barba¬ 
rous  and  cruel  :  he  marched  into  Italy  to  revenge 
himfelf  of  his  enemies,  but  laying  fiege  to  Aqui- 
leia,  which  made  an  obftinate  defence,  he  was 
murdered  by  the  foldiers,  together  with  his  fon, 
whom  he  had  afifociated  with  him  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  before 
he  had  feen  Rome.  Pup ie nus  and  Balbi- 
nus  were  thereupon  elected  by  the  Senate,  Prin- 
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ces  of  great  merit,  but  murdered  within  the  year 
by  the  foldiers,  becaufe  they  had  no  fhare  in  the 
election.  Gordianus,  a  General  of  a  good 
family  and  fufficient  merit,  was  elected  by  part 
of  the  African  Legions,  being  at  that  time  four- 
fcore  years  of  age,  and  their  choice  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate  ;  but  another  part  of  the  ar¬ 
my  oppofing  him,  and  defeating  his  fon,  who 
was  killed  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  laid  violent 
hands  upon  himfelf,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Gor- 
d  1  anus  junior,  his  grand-fon.  This  young 
Prince  was  efleemed  a  good  Governor,  but  mak¬ 
ing  Philip  the  Arabian  his  partner  in  the  Em¬ 
pire,  was  treacheroufly  murdered  by 'his  procure¬ 
ment  in  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign  ;  and  Phi¬ 
lip  and  his  fon,  whom  he  affociated  with  him, 
were  alfo  both  of  them  murdered  before  they 
had  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  treachery  much 
above  four. years.  Dec  1  us  was  next  advanced 
to  the  Empire  by  the  Legions,  and  had  at  firft 
good  Succels  againft  the  Scythians,  but  was  killed 
in  an  engagement  with  them  in  the  fecond  year 
of  his  reign.  Gallus,  the  General  of  his  ar¬ 
my,  was  next  ele&ed  by  the  army,  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate  ;  he  meanly  confented  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  Goths  or  Scythians,  where¬ 
upon  he  was  murdered  by  thofe  who  advanced 
him,  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign.  Emili- 
anus,  another  General,  was  elected  in  his  ftead ; 
who  defeated  the  Scythians,  making  a  terrible 
daughter  of  them  ;  but  Valerian  fetting  up 
againft  him,  he  was  killed  by  his  foldiers,  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  civil  war.  Valerian  being  betrayed 
by  Macrinus  his  General,  in  an  expedition 
againft  the  Perfians,  was  taken  prifoner  by  King 
Sapor,  who  ufed  him  as  a  footftool  to  mount 
his  horfe,  and  afterwards  flea’d  him  alive.  His 
fon  Galienus  fucceeded  him,  but  was  fuch  an 
indolent  voluptuous  Prince,  that  he  became  the 
contempt  of  mankind,  and  gave  occafion  to  no 
lefs  than  thirty  tyrants,  as  they  were  called,  to 
ufurp  the  fovereign  authority  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  Empire,  whom  he  at  length  however  fup- 
prefled,  but  loft  many  of  the  frontier  provinces 
to  the  Goths  and  Germans,  againft  whom  Clau¬ 
dius  II  confpiring,  he  was  murdered  with  his 
brothers  and  children,  and  Claudius  advanced 
to  the  Imperial  purple,  who  cleared  the  Empire 
of  the  .Barbarians,  and  made  an  excellent  Prince  ; 
but  died  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign.  Au¬ 
relia  nus,  who  from  a  private  man  by  his  me¬ 
rit  had  obtained  the  higheft  polls  in  the  army, 
was  next  elected  by  the  foldiers,  and  approved  by 
the  Senate  and  People.  He  was  fuccefsful  in  his 
wars  againft  the  Barbarians,  conquered  the  famous 
Zenobia,  Queen  of  the  Eaft,  as  ftie  ftiled  her- 
felf,  and  took  her  capital  city  Palmyra.  He  was 
murdered  in  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign,  in  an 
expedition  againft  the  Perfians,  by  the  treachery 
of  his  Captains,  being  fucceeded  by  Tacitus, 
who  was  eledted  by  the  Senate.  He  was  admired 
for  his  moderation  and  juftice,  but  cut  off  by 
the  foldiers  before  he  had  reigned  feven  months. 
Probus,  who  raifed  himfelf  by  his  merit  from  a 
gardener  to  the  chief  commands  in  the  army,  was 
eledled  on  the  death  of  Tacitus.  He  had  great 
fuccefs  againft  the  Germans,  Goths,  Sarmatians, 
and  Perfians,  but  was  murdered  by  his  foldiers  in 
an  expedition  to  Perfia,  in  the  feventh  year  of  his 
reign.  Carus,' who  fucceeded  him,  carried  on 
the  war  with  fuccefs  in  Perfia,  and  was  found 
dead  in  his  tent  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  killed  by  a  ftorm  of  thunder 
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and  lightning.  His  two  fons  Carinus  and  Nu-  C  HA  p. 
merian,  whom  he  had  affociated  with  him  in 
the  Empire,  enjoyed  the  fovereign  power  fome 
time  after  ;  but  one  of  them  being  killed,  the  o-  nions. 
ther  gave  way  to  the  fortunate  Dioclesian,  v — » 

the  moft  fuccefsful  of  the  later  Emperors,  efpe- 
dally  in  Egypt,  Perfia,  and  Armenia.  He  raifed  lian’  2  z‘ 
a  very  fevere  perfecution  againft  the  Chriftians, 
which  was  the  tenth  and  laft  •,  and  for  which  they 
feem  to  bear  hard  upon  his  memory,  making  him 
a  devil  incarnate  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
which  continued  about  twenty  years.  Constan-  Conftan- 
tius  Chlorus  fucceeded  him,  and  was  fuc-  tius  Ch,°* 
cefsful  in  his  wars  againft  the  Germans,  having  rus’  3°4* 
Galerius  for  his  colleague.  He  died  in  peace 
at  York  in  the  fecond  or  third  year  of  his  reign, 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Constantine 
the  Great.  As  to  Maximian  and  Severus, 
whom  Dioclesian  affociated  with  him  in  the 
Empire,  I  meet  with  nothing  remarkable  con¬ 
cerning  them. 

Constantine  the  Great,  the  fon  of  Con-  Conftan- 
stantius  Chlorus  and  Helena,  fucceeded  une>  3°6> 
his  father  in  the  year  306,  being  with  him  at 
York  when  he  died.  But  notwithftanding  he  was 
proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  army  in  Britain,  the 
Pretorian  guards  at  Rome  fet  up  Maxentius 
the  fon  of  Maximian.  Constantine,  to 
avoid  a  civil  war,  propofed  to  affociate  Maxen¬ 
tius  with  him  in  the  government;  which  being 
refufed,  Constantine  marched  with  his  army 
towards  Italy,  and  while  he  was  preparing  to  pafs 
the  Alps,  ’tis  laid  he  was  favoured  with  the  vifion 
of  a  fhining  crofs  in  the  air,  and  an  infcription 
under  it,  that  in  that ftgn  he Jhould  overcome ,  where¬ 
upon  he  ordered  the  crofs  to  be  worked  in  his 
ftandards.  Constantine  having  paffed  the 
Alps,  defeated  the  troops  of  Maxent  ius  in  fe¬ 
veral  engagements ;  but  the  great  and  decifive 
battle  was  fought  at  Ponte  Molle,  within  a  mile 
of  Rome  ;  and  while  the  victory  was  in  fufpenfe, 
the  Senate  caufed  that  noble  triumphal  arch,  of 
which  there  are  ftill  fuch  large  remains,  to  be  e- 
reded,  defigning  to  dedicate  it  to  the  honour  of 
the  conqueror,  let  the  victory  fall  on  which  fide  it 
would;  and  Maxentius  happening  to  be  de¬ 
feated  and  drowned  in  the  Tiber,  his  rival  entered 
the  city  in  triumph  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  312,  about  fix  years  after  his  eledion  in 
Britain  ;  and  immediately  publifhed  feveral  edids 
in  favour  of  the  Chriftians,  having  himfelf  been 
initiated  in  the  principles  of  that  religion  by  his 
mother  Helena  in  his  youth,  though  he  was 
under  a  necefiity  of  difguifing  his  opinion  for  a 
confiderable  time.  He  ereded  feveral  magnificent 
churches  in  Rome,  and  fettled  lands  and  revenues 
on  the  Bifhops  and  clergy  ;  and  on  his  removing 
the  feat  of  the  Empire  to  Conftantinople,  ’tis  faid, 
conferred  the  city  of  Rome,  and  a  confiderable 
territory  in  Italy,  on  Sylvester,  the  Pope  or 
Bifhop  of  that  See,  and  his  fuccefiors.  He  died  in 
peace,  after  having  reigned  thirty,  and  as  fome 
iky,  forty  years,  reckoning  from  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  left  his  Empire  among  his  three  fons, 
viz.  Constantine,  Constantius,  and  Con- 
stans.  To  Constantine’s  fhare  fell  Gaul, 

Spain,  and  Britain;  to  Constans  Italy,  Illyri- 
cum,  and  Africa;  and  to  Constantius  Greece,  Conftan- 
Thrace,  Egypt,  and  all  the  eaftern  provinces,  tius,  and 
Constantine  not  being  content  with  his  fhare,  Conftans* 
and  attempting  to  difpoffefs  his  brother  Con-  33 
stans  of  his  part,  was  defeated  and  killed  at  A- 
quileia,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and 
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the  third  of  his  reign.  Const  a  ns  was  killed  by 
Magnen  tius,  who  ufurped  his  part  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign  ;  whereupon 
Constantius  remained  the  foie  Emperor,  and 
died  on  his  march  againft  Magnentius  the  u- 
furper  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  twen¬ 
ty-fifth  of  his  reign.  Julian,  the  nephew  of 
Constantine  the  Great  fucceeded  him,  and 
endeavouring  to  reftore  paganifm,  is  generally 
ftiled  the  Apoftate.  He  was  luccefsful  in  his  wars 
with  the  Perfians,  but  mortally  wounded  in  the 
laft  engagement  with  them  in  the  fecond  year  of 
his  reign:  whereupon  Jovian  was  ele&ed  by 
the  army,  and  declared  himfelf  a  Chriftian,  but 
died  in  the  eighth  month  of  his  reign  ,  being  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Valentinian  the  fon  of  a  rope- 
maker,  who  railed  himfelf  in  the  army  by  his 
merit,  and  proved  an  excellent  Prince.  He  af- 
figned  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Empire  to  his  bro¬ 
ther  Valens,  and  governed  the  weft  in  perfon  : 
he  died  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  Valens  and  Gratian.  Va¬ 
lens  dying,  Gratian  afiociated Theodosius 
with  him  in  the  Empire,  who  fucceeded  to  it  after 
his  death.  Theodosius  the  Great  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Spain,  he  anfwered  the  expectation  the 
world  had  conceived  of  him,  and  became  a  fuc- 
cefsful  defender  of  the  Empire  againft  the  barba¬ 
rous  nations  in  it’s  declining  ftate.  He  died  in  the 
fixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  leaving  the  Empire  of 
the  eaft  to  his  fon  Arcadius,  and  that  of  the 
weft  to  his  fon  PIonorius.  Under  this  Prince 
the  ftate  of  the  weftern  Empire  became  defperate 
again,  the  barbarous  nations  attacking  it  on  all 
Tides.  Alarick,  King  of  the  Goths,  having 
ravaged  the  greateft  part  of  Italy,  fet  fire  to  Rome 
itfelf,  and  plundered  the  city,  while  the  Emperor 
remained  at  Ravenna,  unable  to  relieve  it.  Va¬ 
lentinian  III  fucceeded  him  •,  in  whofe  time 
Attila  the  Hun  invaded  Italy,  and  was  re- 
pulfed  by  the  Roman  General  JEtius  ;  but  the 
Emperor  having  put  AItius  to  death,  the  bar¬ 
barous  nations  carried  all  before  them,  while 
Maximus,  in  order  to  mount  the  throne,  pro¬ 
cured  the  murder  of  Valentinian,  and  com¬ 
pelled  his  widow  Eudoxia  to  marry  him;  at 
which  fhe  was  fo  exafperated,  that  fhe  invited 
Genserick  the  Vandal  into  Italy,  to  deliver 
herfelf  and  the  miferable  inhabitants  from  his  op- 
preflions :  but  Genser  ick,  contrary  to  his  oath 
and  promife,  bringing  a  prodigious  army  with 
him,  plundered  the  city  of  Rome,  and  carried 
many  thoufands  of  the  inhabitants  flaves  to  Africk. 
Avitus,  the  General  in  Gaul,  next  aflumed 
the  title  of  Emperor,  which  he  was  forced  to  re- 
fign  within  eight  months.  To  whom  fucceeded 
Majorjanus,  a  warlike  Prince,  who  had  fome 
fuccefs  againft  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  but  was 
depofed  and  murdered  by  his  General  Ricimir, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  though  others  fay 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  die  a  natural  death. 
To  whom  Severus/',  and  then  Anthemius 
fucceeded,  who  were  both  depofed  and  murdered 
alfo  by  Ricimir.  Olybrius  was  afterwards 
fent  from  Conftantinople  with  Imperial  power, 
but  died  within  feven  months.  After  whom  Gly¬ 
cerius  was  eledted  by  the  foldiers,  but  depofed 
by  Julius  Nepos  in  the  fecond  year  of  his 
reign,  and  afterwards  made  Bifhop  of  Salona. 
Nepos,  who  fucceeded  him,  was  alfo  foon  after 
depofed  by  Orestes  the  General,  who  left  the 
Empire  to  his  fon  Augustulus:  but  Odoacer, 
King  of  the  Heruli,  a  people  near  the  mouth  of 


the  Danube,  depofed  him  in  the  firft  year  of  his 
reign,  and  put  a  period  to  the  Roman  Empire  in 
the  weft,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  475. 

Theodorick,  King  of  the  Eaftern  or  Oftro- 
goths,  who  inhabited  Dacia  and  Maefia  (the  pre- 
fent  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Walachia,  and  Moldavia) 
having  been  ferviceable  to  the  eaftern  Emperor 
Zeno  in  fupprefling  a  rebellion,  had  his  ftatue 
eredled  in  Conftantinople,  and  being  a  Chriftian, 
was  adopted  the  Emperor’s  fon.  This  Prince  the 
Emperor  prevailed  with  to  march  his  army  into 
Italy  againft  Odoace  r,  about  the  year  491,  who 
having  defeated  him  in  feveral  engagements,  it 
was  agreed  at  a  treaty  to  fhare  Italy  between  them  1 
but  there  afterwards  happening  to  be  a  mifunder- 
ftanding  between  thefe  two  Princes,  and  a  war 
following  thereupon,  Odoacer  was  defeated  and 
killed;  whereupon  Theodorick  became  foie 
Sovereign  of  Italy,  and  dying  in  the  thirty- fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  left  the  kingdom  to  his  grand- 
ion  Athalrick  an  infant,  under  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  his  mother  Amalasunth  a  :  who  dying 
in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  fucceeded 
by  Theodobat  or  Theodat,  the  nephew  of 
Theodorick,  who  married  Amalasuntha, 
but  afterwards  took  away  her  life  on  fufpicion 
of  adultery  ;  and  was  himfelf  murdered  by  his 
fubjedts,  who  fet  Witiges,  one  of  his  Gene¬ 
rals,  on  the  throqe  in  his  ftead.  Justinian, 
Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  taking  advantage  ‘of  the 
divifions  among  the  Goths  in  Italy,  ordered  his 
General  Belisarius  thither  with  an  army, 
who  defeated  Witiges,  and  fent  him  prifoner 
to  Conftantinople,  and  reunited  part  of  Italy  to 
the  Empire  ;  while  the  Goths  fet  up  Theo¬ 
bald  and  Ararick  in  other  parts  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  who  did  not  both  of  them  reign  two  years ; 
and  were  fucceeded  byToTT^LA  about  the  year 
547,  who  in  fome  meafure  reftored  the  decli¬ 
ning  ftate  of  the  Goths,  making  himfelf  matter  of 
feveral  towns  and  provinces  in  the  abfence  of  Be- 
l  isar  1  us;  and  amongft  the  reft,  of  Rome,  which 
he  plundered  in  a  moft  barbarous  manner,  and 
had  entirely  deftroyed  it,  but  for  a  letter  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  Belisarius,  who  difluaded  him 
from  it,  and  returning  to  Rome  foon  after, 
fo  well  repaired  the  walls,  that  Tot  til  a  in- 
vefting  the  city  a  fecond  time,  was  repulfed  with 
lofs.  .  He  continued  however  to  ravage  other  parts 
of  Italy,  till  he  was  deafeated  and  killed  by  Nar- 
ses,  another  of  Justinian’s  Generals.  The 
Goths  afterwards  fet  upTEjAS,  who  gained  fe¬ 
veral  advantages  of  his  enemies,  and  took  the  city 
of  Rome  again,  expofing  it  to  the  plunder  of  his 
foldiers  for  forty  days,  but  was  defeated  by  Nar- 
ses  before  he  had  reigned  a  year  ;  which  put  an 
end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Eaftern  or  Oftrogoths 
in  Italy,  after  they  had  been  in  pofleffion  of  great 
part  of  it  near  an  hundred  years. 

Narses,  the  Imperial  General,  after  all  his 
fervices,  being  recalled  and  flighted  by  the  Em- 
prefs  at  his  return,  was  fo  provoked,  that  he  in¬ 
vited  the  Lombards,  a  German  people,  into  Italy, 
who  remained  mafters  of  the  north- weft  part  of 
that  country  for  near  two  hundred  years ;  the 
eaftern  Emperors  however  keeping  pofteflion  of  an¬ 
other  part  of  it,  of  which  the  city  of  Ravenna, 
where  the  Emperor’s  Viceroy  or  Exarch  refided, 
was  the  capital. 

The  firft  King  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy  was 
Alboin,  who  began  his  reign  anno  568,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  one  and  twenty  Princes,  of  whom 
I  meet  with  little  remarkable,  unlefs  it  be  that 
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fome  of  them  were  efteemed  orthodox  Chriftians, 
and  others  Arians  and  Hereticks,  and  confequently 
fometimes  friends,  and  at  others  enemies  to  the 
Pope.  They  were  alfo  in  perpetual  wars  almoft 
with  the  Gauls,  and  the  Emperor’s  Exarch  at  Ra¬ 
venna.  Astulphus,  the  laft  King  of  the  Lom¬ 
bards  but  one,  took  the  city  of  Ravenna,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  eaftern  Emperor’s  dominion  in  Italy 
about  the  year  755,  and  proceeded  to  lay  fiege  to 
Rome;  whereupon  the  Pope  called  in  Pepin 
King  of  France  to  his  afiiftance,  who  compelled 
Astulphus  to  lurrender  the  exarchate  of  Ra¬ 
venna,  and  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  to  the 
Pope  :  and  Astulphus  being  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horfe  as  he  was  hunting  not  long  after, 
Didier  was  elected  King  of  Lombardy  in  his 
room  ;  who  feizing  on  part  of  the  patrimony  of 
the  Pope,  Charlemagne,  the  fon  of  Pepin, 
marched  into  Italy  to  the  Pope’s  afiiftance,  and 
having  taken  him  prifoner,  confined  him  in  a 
monaftery  at  Liege,  which  put  an  end  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Lombards,  after  it  had  continued  above 
two  hundred  years. 

From  the  deftrudion  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards  we  may  date  the  Pope’s  fovereignty 
over  the  city  of  Rome  and  the  territories  thereto 
belonging,  which  now  go  under  the  name  of  The 
Pope's  Dominions ,  or  The  Ecclefiajiical  State  :  tho’ 
Puffendorf  feems  to  go  higher,  or  at  leaft  to 
date  the  firft  rife  of  his  temporal  power  from  the 
Emperor  Just  in  ian’s  making  Italy  a  province  of 
the  Grecian  Empire  :  for  then  he  obferves  it  was 
that  the  Popes  took  the  opportunity  of  exempting 
themfelves  from  the  jurifdidion  of  thefe  Emperors, 
whofe  authority  was  mightily  diminilhed  in  Italy; 
partly  by  the  ill  condud  of  their  Viceroys  at  Ra¬ 
venna,  and  partly  by  their  own  weaknefs  and 
want  of  ftrength.#  One  great  inducement  the 
Popes  had  to  fhake  off  the  authority  of  the  Grecian 
Emperors  at  this  time,  was,  their  declaring  againft 
the  adoration  of  images;  for  Leo  Isaurus  or¬ 
dered  them  to  be  removed  out  of  the  churches, 
which  was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  Pope  Gre¬ 
gory  I;  partly  becaufe  the  Roman  See  found 
this  fuperftition  very  advantageous,  and  partly  be¬ 
caufe  the  Pope  took  it  amifs  that  the  Emperor 
fliould  undertake  a  reformation  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligion  without  his  approbation  ;  or  perhaps  he  was 
glad  of  fo  fair  an  opportunity  to  fhake  off  the  ju¬ 
rifdidion  of  the  Grecian  Emperors.  And  in  or¬ 
der  to  effect  his  defign,  he  incited  the  Italians 
and  Romans,  who  had  hitherto  been  obedient  to 
the  Emperor,  to  refufe  him  his  tribute  ;  which  his 
Viceroy  endeavouring  to  levy,  was  killed  in  the 
tumult  ;  after  which  indeed  the  Lombards  feized 
Ravenna,  and  almoft  all  the  reft  of  Italy  which 
belonged  to  the  Emperor.  But  the  Pope,  as  has 
been  obferved  already,  calling  in  Pe  p  i  n  the  French 
King  to  his  afiiftance,  defeated  the  Lombards,  and 
procured  the  territories  which  belonged  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  be  conferred  upon  him.  Which  Pepin 
was  the  more  ready  to  grant,  in  confideration  of 
Pope  Zachary’s  approving  his  proceeding  in 
dethroning  his  lawful  Sovereign  Childerick, 
and  from  Grand  Marfhal  advancing  himfelf  to  the 
dignity  of  King  of  France.  A  further  reafon  of 
his  interpofing  between  the  Pope  and  the  Lom¬ 
bards  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  opportunity  it  gave  him 
of  making  conquefts  in  Italy,  of  which  the  French 
nation  has  always  been  ambitious.  This  donation 
of  the  Grecian  Emperor’s  territories  in,  Italy  to 
the  Pope  by  King  Pepin,  was  confirmed  by  his 
fon  Charlemagne,  who  eftablifhed  a  new  em- 
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pire  in  the  weft  ;  of  whofe  fucceffors  the  reader  CHAP, 
will  find  an  account  in  the  ftate  of.  Germany  in 
this  volume.  But  thefe  Emperors  referved  to 
themfelves  a  power  of  confirming  the  eledion  of  nions. 
future  Popes,  and  granting  the  inveftiture  of  Sees  * — v— — > 
to  the  Italian  Bifhops  ;  and  the  Pope  enjoyed  thefe  Charle' 
territories  under  the  fovereign  jurifdidion  of  the  dklufhes 
Emperor,  who  thereupon  was  ftiled  The  Patron  a  new  em- 
and  Defender  of  the  Church  ;  till  the  reign  of  the  Pire  in 
Emperor  Hen  ry  IV,  when  the  Popes  growing  andYs^* 
weary  of  their  fubjedion  to  the  Emperor,  who  very  b0Un. 
fometimes  refufed  to  confirm  their  eledion,  and  tifulto 
at  others  turned  them  out  of  the  chair,  in  order  the  P°Pe* 
to  exempt  themfelves  from  their  jurifdidion,  were 
perpetually  embroiling  their  affairs  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  inciting  infurredions  againft  them  ; 
the  German  Bilhops  alfo,  who  were  weary  of 
their  dependance  on  their  Sovereign,  were  very 
ready  to  aflift  the  Pope  in  fetting  up  an  indepen¬ 
dant  ecclefiaftical  authority,  which  the  ill  con¬ 
duct  of  Henry  IV,  and  the  difcontents  of  the 
Princes  and  States  of  the  Empire,  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  effecting.  Gregory  VII,  a 
proud  refolute  prelate,  being  in  the  chair,  loudly 
exclaimed  againft  the  Emperor’s  mercenary  tem¬ 
per,  in  fetting  bifhopricks  and  other  benefices  to 
fale,  and  his  putting  perfons  into  them  before  they 
had  taken  holy  orders  ;  and  when  the  Emperor 
afferted  his  right  of  invefting  Bifhops  in  their  Sees, 
the  Pope  excommunicated  him,  and  ftirred  up 
the  Bifhops  and  Princes  of  Germany  againft  him, 
infomuch  that  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  part 
with  that  branch  of  his  prerogative.  Nor  did  he 
only  thus  free  himfelf  and  other  ecclefiafticks 
from  the  Emperor’s  jurifdidion,  but  even  affumed 
an  authority  over  him,  fummoned  him  before 
him  to  anfwer  the  complaints  of  his  fubjeds,  and 
declared  he  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  Empire. 

And  though  his  fon,  the  Emperor  Henry  V,  at¬ 
tempted  the  recovery  of  the  Imperial  prerogatives, 
and  imprifoned  Pope  Paschal,  whom  he  com¬ 
pelled  to  yield  up  the  right  of  conftituting  Bifhops, 
yet  the  clergy  of  Europe  in  general  became  fo  dif- 
fatisfied  with  it,  that  he  was  obliged  to  refign 
this  power  again  into  the  Pope’s  hands.  Succeed¬ 
ing  Pope’s  pretended  to  a  power  over  all  tempo¬ 
ral  Princes,  to  judge  of  their  adions  whether  they 
were  good  or  bad,  to  admonifh  and  correct  them, 
and  even  command  what  they  thought  fit  to  be 
done.  If  Princes  entered  into  a  war,  they  looked 
upon  themfelves  to  be  authorized  to  command  a 
truce,  and  would  require  the  contending  parties 
to  refer  their  differences  to  their  decifion,  on  pain 
of  excommunication  ;  land  on  their  difobeying  their 
decrees,  would  forbid  the  exercife  of  divine  fervice, 
and  the  adminiftration  of  the  facraments  in  their 
dominions.  They  gave  out  that  they  were  empower¬ 
ed  by  their  office,  in  order  to  obviate  all  publick 
fcandal,  to  defend  fuch  as  were  oppreffed,  and  to  fee 
juftice  done  in  the  world.  They  received  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  all  that  applied  themfelves  to  them  for  a 
redrefs  of  fuch  grievances  as  they  fuffered  from 
their  Priaces,  either  by  taxes  laid  upon  them  or 
otherwife,  prohibiting  the  levying  them  upon  pain 
of  excommunication.  Sometimes  they  declared  the 
territories  and  poffeffions  of  thofe  who  flood  excom¬ 
municated  to  be  forfeited,  releafing  their  fubjeds 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  under  pretence  that 
the  government  of  Chriftians  ought  not  to  be  en- 
trufted  to  thofe  who  were  rebels  to  the  church.  But 
I  fhall  not  enlarge  here  on  the  encroachments  of  the 
Bifhops  of  this  See,  which  will  be  feen  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  hiftorkal  account  of  the  Popes  of  Rome. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

Contains  an  abftratt  of  the  hiflory  of  the  Popes  of 
Rome ,  with  a  chronological  table  of  their  refpeftive 
reigns. 

CHAP,  r  p  HE  word  Pope,  or  rather  Papa  [Father]  was 
XIX.  anciently  given  to  all  Bifhops,  and  indeed  to 

Popes  do-  evef.y  prieft  or  ecclefiaftick,  as  it  is  in  the  Greek 
'  i  rhnrrh  to  this  day,  and  was  not  appropriated  to 
The  name  the  Bifhops  of  Rome  till  the  latter  end  of  the  ele- 
Popecom-  venth  century  ;  when  Gregory  VII,  in  a 
mon  to  all  Council  held  in  this  city,  ordered  that  the  name 
ciently311*  Pope  fhould  be  peculiar  to  the  Bifhop  of  Rome. 

Nor  did  the  ancient  church  allow  any  fuch  diftin- 
guifhing  primacy  in  the  Pope  as  is  now  claimed  ; 
as  appears  by  St.  Cyprian’s  epiftles,  in  which 
he  calls  the  Pope  brother,  and  treats  him  as  his 
equal,  and  declares  hi mfelf,  by  virtue  of  his  epif- 
copal  authority,  accountable  to  none  but  God  for 
the  government  of  his  diocefe.  Fermilian, 
Bifhop  of  Cappadocia,  alfo  writing  to  Pope  Ste¬ 
phen,  ufes  him  with  great  freedom,  and  reproves 
him  feverely,  without  giving  him  the  leaft  mark 
of  any  fuperiority.  The  Council  of  Carthage, 
held  by  St.  Cyprian,  refleft  upon  his  {file  of 
Epijcopus  Epifcoporum ,  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
reft  of  the  church.  And  from  the  canons  of  the 
fecond  General  Council  of  Conftantinople  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  precedency  given  to  the  Pope  was 
on  account  of  his  refiding  in  the  capital  city  of 
the  Empire,  and  not  on  account  of  his  being  the 
fuccefTor  of  St.  Peter.  The  fourth  General 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  held  in  the  fifth  century, 
afiigning  the  Bifhop  or  Patriarch  of  Conftantinople 
the  limits  of  his  jurifdidtion,  decree  alfo  by  the 
twenty-eighth  canon,  that  he  fhould  have  equal 
privileges  with  the  Bifhop  of  Rome,  bediufe  that 
Conftantinople  was  then  New  Rome,  dignified 
with  a  Senate,  and  the  refidence  of  the  Emperor  •, 
of  which  the  Pope’s  Legates  complained  indeed, 
and  refufed  to  be  prefent  at  the  patting  the  canon  : 
Butnotwithftanding  their  oppofition,  it  was  read 
a  fecond  time,  and  unanimoufiy  carried  by  the 
fathers,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Emperor. 
Baluzius  has  demonftrated  for  the  Gallican 
churches,  that  for  eight  hundred  years  the  French 
fynods  never  allowed  of  any  appeals  from  their  de¬ 
terminations  to  the  Pope  ;  they  always  ordained 
their  own  metropolitans,  and  ftrenuoufly  refitted 
the  encroachments  of  the  Popes.  And  as  to  the 
Britannick  church,  it  is  evident  that  for  fix  hun¬ 
dred  years  they  never  acknowledged  any  depen¬ 
dence  on  Rome.  When  Austin  the  Monk 
came  into  England,  and  had  a  conference  with 
the  Britifh  Bifhops,  wherein  he  required  their  fub- 
jeftion  to  the  Bifhop  of  Rome,  and  a  conformity 
to  the  Roman  rites  in  the  obfervation  of  Eafter, 
and  other  things;  they  anfwered,  that  they  owed 
no  obedience  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  but  were  un¬ 
der  the  government  of  the  Bifhop  of  Caerleon 
upon  Ufke,  who  was  their  overfeer  under  God. 
And  as  to  the  controverfy  about  Eafter,  they  were 
fo  far  from  paying  any  deference  to  the  Roman 
cuftom,  that  they  continued  their  ancient  cuftom 
of  obferving  Eafter  on  a  different  Sunday  from 
Rome  for  fome  ages  after,  for  which  reafon  they 
were  treated  as  lchilmaticks  by  that  See. 

This  pretence  of  the  Bifhop  of  Rome’s  to  an 
ecclefiaftical  fovereignty  over  the  whole  church, 
has  been  fufficiently  exploded  by  the  learned  in 
the  laft  age.  They  have  fhewn  that  he  could 
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never  derive  it  from  St.  Peter,  becaufe  St.  Pe-  c  p' 
ter  never  pretended  to  a  fuperiority  over  the  p0p*e,s 
reft  of  the  Apoftles.  That  the  church  in  her  ori-  millions. 

ginal  eftablifhment  ufually  took  the  civil  govern-  - v— ^ 

ment  for  her  model:  as  every  city  among  the  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  under  the  immediate  go-  takesthe 
vernment  of  certain  magiftrates  within  its  own  ft3te  for 
body,  commonly  called  the  Senate  or  Common-  her  mo- 
Council,  in  which  there  was  one  chief  or  principal,  del‘ 
whofe  power  extended  not  only  over  the  city, 
but  all  the  adjacent  territory,  then  called  the 
fuburbs,  in  which  feveral  letter  towns  and  villages  The 
were  included.  In  theTame  manner  the  Apoftles,  Smaller 
in  the  firft  planting  a  church,  wherever  they  found  til0cefes' 
a  civil  magiftracy  fettled  in  any  place,  there  they 
endeavoured  to  fettle  an  ecclefiaftical  magiftracy, 
confifting  of  a  Senate  or  Prefbytery,  a  Common- 
Council  of  Prefbyters,  and  one  chief  Prefident  a- 
mong  the  reft,  called  the  Apoftle,  Bifhop,  or  An¬ 
gel  of  the  church,  whofe  jurifdiction  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  a  fingle  congregation,  but  extended  to 
the  whole  region  ordiftrid:  belonging  to  the  city, 
which  was  what  we  now  call  the  diocefe  of  the 
church. 

The  Roman  Empire  alfo  was  divided  into  pro-  Provinces, 
vinces  and  larger  diocefes.  A  province  contained 
the  cities  of  a  whole  region,  which  were  fubjed 
to  one  chief  magiftrate,  who  refided  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis  or  chief  city  of  a  province,  and  was  u- 
fually  a  Praetor  or  Proconful.  A  diocefe  was  a 
larger  diftrid,  comprehending  feveral  provinces, 
the  Governor  whereof  was  itiled  Vicar  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  from  hence  the  church  took 
her  model  when  fhe  conftituted  Metropolitans  and 
Patriarchs:  for  as  in  every  metropolis  or  chief 
city  of  each  province  there  was  a  fuperior  ma¬ 
giftrate  above  the  magiftrates  of  every  particular 
city,  fo  in  the  fame  metropolis  there  was  a  Bi¬ 
fhop  whofe  power  extended  over  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince,  whence  he  was  called  the  Metropolitan  or 
Primate.  And  as  the  State  had  a  Vicar  in  every  Larger  di¬ 
capital  city  of  each  civil  diocefe,  fo  the  church  in  ocefes’  or 
procefs  of  time  came  to  have  their  Exarchs  or  ^lesT 
Patriarchs  in  many,  if  not  in  all  the  capital  cities 
of  the  Empire.  This  in  the  main  was  the  ftate  and 
divifion  of  the  church  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourth  century;  but  thefe  things  being  only  mat¬ 
ters  of  conveniency  and  outward  order,  the  church 
did  not  tie  herfelf  up  to  follow  this  model,  but 
only  fo  far  as  fhe  judged  it  expedient  and  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  ends  of  her  own  fpiritual  government 
and  difeipline,  and  therefore  fhe  did  not  imitate 
the  State-model  in  all  things ;  fhe  never  had  one 
univerfal  Bifhop,  in  imitation  of  an  univerfalEm- Nou"'* 
peror,  nor  an  eaftern  and  weftern  Pontificate  in  1 

imitation  of  an  eaftern  and  weftern  Empire,  nor 
four  grand  fpiritual  Adminiftrators  anfwering  to 
the  four  great  miniftersof  State,  the  Prsefedli  Prse- 
torio  in  the  civil  government.  The  church  was 
at  liberty  to  follow  the  model  and  divifions  of  the 
civil  State  or  not,  as  fhe  judged  moft  expedient 
for  herfelf;  and  when  any  alterations  were  made, 
they  were  generally  done  by  the  direftion  or  con- 
fent  of  a  Provincial  or  General  Council.  As  to 
the  Bifhop  of  Rome  in  particular,  whether  he 
was  only  a  Metropolitan  according  to  fome,  or 
a  Patriarch  according  to  others,  it  is  held  by 
learned  men,  that  his  jurifdiftion  extended  no  far-  The  ei¬ 
ther  than  the  ten  provinces  of  the  Roman  diocefe, 
which  were  fubjeft  to  the  Vicanus  Urbis,  viz.  ril^a.on 
i.  Campania.  2.  Tufcia  and  Umbria.  3.  Pi- originally, 
cenum  Suburbicarium.  4.  Valeria.  5.  Samnium. 

6.  Apulia  and  Calabria.  7.  Lucania  and  Brutii, 
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C  H  A  P.  8.  Sicilia.  9.  Sardinia.  And,  10.  Corfica.  Dupin, 
P0--0  a  R°man  Catholick  writer,  makes  no  fcruple  to 
minions.0  con^s>  that  Germany,  Spain,  France,  Britain, 
Africa,  Ulyricum,  and  feven  of  the  Italick  pro¬ 
vinces,  were  not  fubjedt  to  the  jurifdidtion  of  the 
Roman  Patriarch  in  the  firft  and  primitive  ages. 
How  he  afterwards  enlarged  his  ecclefiaftical  ju¬ 
risdiction,  remains  Hill  to  be  enquired  into. 

How  he  Puffendorf  has  affigned  ieveral  reafons  as 
enlarged  the  occafion  of  the  increafe  and  eftabliffiment  of 
his  autho-  the  Pope’s  fpiritual  monarchy  ;  and  firft  the  bar- 
riV-  barity  and  ignorance  which  on  the  decay  of  the 
Roman  Empire  overfpread  the  weftern  part  of 
the  world  ;  for  bad  wares,  he  obferves,  are  ever 
belt  vended  in  the  dark,  or  at  lead  by  a  dim  light. 
An  ignorant  perfon  is  fooner  prevailed  on  to  be¬ 
lieve  ridiculous  dories,  than  a  wife  man  verfed  in 
all  fciences  :  but  what  gave  them  the  bed  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  advancing  their  pretenfions,  was  the 
Emperor’s  removing  from  Rome  ;  for  the  Bilhops 
of  Condantinople,  who  he  fuppofes  were  equally 
ambitious,  could  never  gain  this  point.  A  third 
thing  which  contributed  to  enlarge  their  power, 
was  the  refpedt  the  barbarous  nations  paid  them, 
who  conquered  the  Roman  Empire,  on  account 
of  their  being  converted  to  the  Chridian  faith  by 
the  Romifh  church  ;  this  induced  them  no  doubt 
to  honour  her,  as  the  mod  confiderable  of  the 
wedern  churches.  A  further  opportunity  fhe  had 
of  claiming  a  fuperiority  over  the  wedern  parts  of 
Europe  in  the  fifth  century,  when  the  Biffiops 
who  lived  on  this  fide  of  the  Alps,  ufed  to  go  to 
Rome  to  vifit  the  fepulchres  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  either  out  of  devotion,  or  to  tedify 
their  firm  adherence  to  the  Chridian  faith  ;  which 
voluntary  devotion  was  afterwards  changed  into  a 
neceffity,  and  fuch  as  negledted  it  feverely  re¬ 
buked:  from  hence  it  was  eafy  for  the  Popes 
afterwards  to  pretend,  that  the  Bilhops  ought  to 
receive  their  confirmation  from  Rome.  Befides, 
many  Bifhops  and  Churches,  that  were  novices  in 
comparifon  of  the  ancient  Roman  church,  ufed  to 
refer  themfelves  to,  and  alk  the  advice  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  concerning  matters  of  confe- 
quence,  and  the  true  fenle  and  interpretation  of 
the  canons  i  and  when  once  they  perceived  at 
Rome,  that  their  anfwers  were  taken  asdecifions, 
they  began  to  fend  their  decrees  before  they  were 
demanded,  under  pretence  that  Rome  being  the 
fird  feat  of  the  Chridian  Bilhops,  ought  to  take 
effectual  care  that  the  canons  and  ecclefiadical 
laws  were  duly  put  in  execution.  On  the  like 
pretence  they  made  themfelves  judges  of  the  diffe¬ 
rences  between  Bifhops  j  and  encroaching  on  the 
right  of  their  Metropolitans,  ufed  to  depofe  fuch 
Bifhops  as,  in  their  opinion,  had  not  a  right  or¬ 
dination  i  and  fuch  as  were  charged  with  enor¬ 
mous  crimes  they  fufpended,  and  obliged  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  Rome  and  plead  their  caule :  and  if  any 
defired  an  exemption  from  the  canons,  they  tra¬ 
velled  to  Rome,  where  they  were  kindly  received, 
and  encouraged  in  their  demands ;  whereby  the 
daple  of  difpenfations  and  favours  became  eda- 
blifhed  at  Rome.  If  any  one  lod  his  caufe  before 
the  ordinary  Judge,  he  immediately  appealed  to 
Rome.  According  to  the  French  hidorians,  the 
Emperor  PIenry  having  made  the  city  of  Arles 
the  capital  city  over  feven  provinces,  the  Pope 
condituted  the  Archbiffiop  of  that  city  his  Vicar 
in  France,  led  he  fhould  attempt  to  make  him- 
felf  Patriarch  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  the  Archbi¬ 
fhop  chofe  to  have  the  infpedtiom  though  pre- 
carioufly,  over  feventeen  provinces,  into  which 


France  was  divided  at  that  time,  rather  than  toSH  A  P. 
be  head  only  of  leven  in  his  own  right  ;  and  to  x{x- 
add  the  greater  authority  to  his  commilfion,  did  PoP?sdo* 

all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  edabhlh  the  Pope  s  , _ 

authority  there.  In  the  eighth  century,  when 
the  clergy  were  become  very  debauched,  Wini¬ 
fred,  an  Englifh  Friar,  who  afterwards  went 
by  the  name  of  Boniface,  took  upon  himfelf 
to  reform  the  manners  of  the  monks  and  clergy, 
and  endeavoured  to  edablilh  Chridianity  in  Ger¬ 
many  ;  and,  to  acquire  the  greater  authority,  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  himfelf  to  the  Roman  chair,  and 
was  honoured  with  a  pall,  and  the  title  of  Arch¬ 
bifhop  of  Mayence :  he  was  condituted  alfo  by 
Pope  Gregory  III  his  Vicar,  with  authority 
to  call  Councils,  and  conditute  Bifhops  in  thofe 
places,  which  by  his  means  had  been  converted 
to  the  Chridian  faith,  with  ample  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  thofe  nations, and  particularly  to  Charles 
Martel,  the  then  Grand  Mader  of  France, 
defiring  he  would  take  him  into  his  protection, 
which  he  very  willingly  did:  and  when  after¬ 
wards  his  l'on  Carloman  fhewed  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  have  the  church-difcipline  regulated,  Bo¬ 
niface  took  that  office  upon  him,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  Roman  See.  At  the  requelt  of 
this  Prince  alfo  he  called  a  Council  in  Germany  ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  King  Pepin  held  Several  ly- 
nods  in  France,  where  Boniface  prefided  in 
quality  of  the  Pope’s  Legate,  In  the  fird  of  thefe 
Councils  the  clergy  Signed  a  confeffion  of  faith, 
whereby  they  obliged  themfelves,  not  only  to 
maintain  the  Catholick  faith,  but  to  remain  in 
condant  communion  with  the  Romilh  church 
and  to  be  obedient  to  the  fuccedbrs  of  St.  Peter! 
Boniface  was  the  fird  who  required  the  Ger! 
man  Bifhops  to  receive  the  epifcopal  pall  from  the 
Pope,  and.  lent  it  to  the  Biffiops  of  France  unalked, 
in  order  to  increafe  their  obligation  to  the  See  of 
Rome  ;  and  thefe  ornaments  afterwards  becoming 
cudomary,  they  were  forced  upon  them  as  of  ab¬ 
solute  neceffity,  and  the  epifcopal  function  for¬ 
bidden  to  be  exercifed  till  they  had  received  them. 

They  affumed  alfo  an  authority  of  licenfing  Bi! 
ffiops  to  remove  from  one  See  to  another,  and  ob¬ 
liged  them  to  receive  their  confirmation  from 
Rome,  for  which  a  fum  of  money  was  exacted. 

They  alfo  made  void  the  decifions  of  provincial 
fynods,  which  reduced  their  authority  to  nothing. 

Pope  Gregory  VII  obliged  the  Bilhops  to  take 
an  oath  of  fealty  to  him  i  and  decreed  that  none 
ffiould  dare  to  condemn  any  one  who  had  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Pope.  He  fent  Nuncio’s  or  Legates 
alfo  to  every  court,  who  in  the  name  of  the  Pope 
exercifed  that  authority  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  refpedtive  Biffiops,  Metropolitans,  and  Pro¬ 
vincial  aliemblies :  and  not  contented  with  the 
liberality  and  charity  of  Princes  and  Great  Men, 
who  had  been  very  bountiful  to  the  church  and 
clergy,  contrived  various  artifices  to  empty  the 
people’s  pockets,  fuch  as  faying  maffes  for  the  liv¬ 
ing  and  the  dead,  purgatory,  indulgencies,  dif-  . 
penfations,  pilgrimages,  jubilees,  and  other  fop¬ 
peries  ;  and  his  emiliaries  had  always  a  watchful 
eye  on  fuch  as  were  at  the  point  of  death,  obferv- 
ing  that  men  were  then  inclined  to  be  molt  li¬ 
beral.  But  nothing  turned  more  to  the  Pope’s  ad¬ 
vantage  than  the  croifadoes,  which  were  encou¬ 
raged  in  the  eleventh  century ;  for  in  thefe  expe¬ 
ditions,  after  people  had  received  the  fign  of  the 
crofs,  the  Pope  claimed  the  fupreme  command, 
and  took  the  perfons  and  eftates  of  the  adven¬ 
turers  under  his  prote&ion,  exempting  them  from 

the 
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C  H  A  P.  the  civil  jurifdidlion.  The  Pope’s  Legates  alfo  and  Sicily  adhered,  and  to  the  latter  the  Emperor  C  H  A  p. 

XIXdo  difpofed  of  all  the  alms  that  were  given  for  thefe  Frederick  I,  Germany,  and  the  Roman  cler-  XIX- 
nwrions?*  expeditions,  and  levied  the  tenths  on  the  clergy  gy;  and  after  the  death  of  Victor  his  party 

to  fupportthem,  laying  their  commands  on  Kings  chofe  three  Popes  fuccefiively,  all  whom  Alex-  '”niQn5' 
and  Princes  to  receive  the  crofsthemfelves.  This  ander  out-lived.  But  the  greateft  fchifm  was 
facred  militia  were  afterwards  employed  againft  after  the  death  of  Benedict  X,  when  .wo 
fuch  as  they  were  pleafed  to  declare  hereticks  or  Popes  being  eledled,  one  refided  at  Rome,  and 
fchifmaticks,  whofe  kingdoms  and  poffefiions  they  the  other  at  Avignon,  which  lafted  through  fe.ve- 
ufually  confifcated  and  bellowed  on  their  moft  ral  fuccedions  near  forty  years;  when  they  did 
zealous  fons.  not  only  excommunicate  each  other,  but  exercifed 

The  multiplying  of  monks  and  friars  alfo  very  the  greateft  cruelties  on  their  adverfaries :  Both 
much  advanced  the  ftrength  and  intereft  of  the  parties  pretending  to  have  the  Saints  on  their  fide. 

See  of  Rome  ;  for  thefe  ferved  not  only  to  drain  producing  ftiam  miracles  and  revelations  to  induce 
the  purfes  of  the  laity,  but  to  curb  the  Bifhops  the  people  to  believe  they  were  approved  by  hea- 
and  Clergy,  for  which  reafon  the  Pope  fupported  ven,  till  at  length  they  became  the  jeft  and 
them  with  all  imaginable  zeal  in  the  tenth  cen-  contempt  of  Chriftendom  ;  and  inftead  of  being 
tury,  when  they  withdrew  themfelves  from  the  deemed  infallible,  it  was  held  that  a  Council  might 
jurifdiction  of  their  Bifhops,  and  fubipitted  to  the  depofe  them  for  male-adminiftration.  Succeeding 
‘immediate  authority  of  the  Pope.  Thefe  friars  Popes  however  fo  infinuated  themfelves  into  the 
were  a  great  grievance  to  th;e  fecular  clergy,  Ihar-  good  graces  of  the  Princes  of  Europe,  and  gained 
ing  with  them  in  the  legacies  and  burials  of  the  fuch  an  afeendant  over  the  common  people,  that 
rich,  in  the  direction  of  their  confidences,  and  they  were  become  as  abfolute  as  ever  a  little  before 
the  adminiftration  of  the  facraments;  from  whence  the  Reformation;  when  that  fcandalous  practice 
there  arofe  perpetual  feuds  between  the  Bifhops  of  felling  indulgencies,  and  permitting  people  to 
and  their  clergy  and  the  monks,  but  the  latter  be  as  wicked  as  they  pleafed,  who  had  money  to 
being  fupported  by  the  Pope,  had  generally  the  purchafe  the  Pope’s  favour,  provoked  Luther 
beft  of  it.  If  a  Bifliop  attempted  any  thing  againft  and  fome  others,  about  the  year  1517,  to  call 
the  Pope’s  authority,  the  friars  ran  him  down  their  authority  in  queftion  again:  the confequence 
with  clamour  and  noife,  like  fo  many  hounds,  and  of  which  was,  the  utter  abolifhing  of  the  Pope’s 
rendered  him  odious  to  the  people,  among  whom  fupremacy  in  feveral  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
they  were  in  great  veneration,  on  account  of  that  which  would  probably  have  been  univerfal,  if  the 
outward  appearance  of  fandtity  they  put  on.  And  reformers  had  been  conduced  by  any  one  chief, 
this  was  one  of  the  principal  reafons  why  the  Bi-  and  had  not  fplit  into  fo  many  feds  and  parties, 
fhopswhooppofed  the  Pope’s  encroachments,  could  What  deterred  a  great  many  prelates  and  ecclefia- 
never  make  a  great  party  among  the  common  peo-  flicks  from  joining  with  them,  was  their  feizing 
pie.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  were  very  well  fatis-  and  fequeftring  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the 
fied  with  the  advancement  of  the  Pope’s  power,  as  church,  and  applying  them  to  fecular  and  pro- 
participating  of  the  grandeur  of  their  fupreme  phane  ufes;  though  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  laid, 
head,  and  thereby  being  exempted  from  the  ju-  that  a  view  of  feizing  the  benefices  of  the  church 
rifdidion  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  which  was  more  was  one  great  inducement  to  fome  temporal  powers 
dreadful  to  them  than  a  foreign  jurifdidion,  exer-  to  embrace  the  Reformation.  But  however  that 
cifed  by  thofe  of  their  own  order,  from  whom  they  matter  be,  it  is  evident  the  Pope  in  a  little  time 
had  reafpn  to  expert  more  favour.  regained  his  authority  in  thofe  kingdoms,  which 

But  furely  nothing  contributed  more  towards  were  not  fallen  off  to  the  reformed  ;  and  of  late 
eftablifhing  the  Pope’s  empire,  than  that  opinion  has  rather  got  than  loft  ground,  for  which  feveral 
fo  induftrioufly  propagated  by  the  Jefuits  of  his  reafons  are  afligned,  as  the  Pope’s  treating  fove- 


infallibility ;  for  if  he  alone  was  infallible,  what 
need  could  there  be  for  the  future  of  a  General 
Council?  unerring  wifdom  needed  no  advice,  and 
ought  not  to  be  fubjed  to  the  control  of  mif- 


reign  Princes  with  more  civility  than  formerly } 
his  reforming  the  Bifhops  and  Clergy,  who  do 
not  now  lead  fuch  fcandalous  lives  as  when  Lu¬ 
ther  exclaimed  againft  them,  and  made  this 


guided  mortals.  All  Princes  and  States  therefore,  one  of  the  principal  grounds  of  feparating  from 
who  really  believed  him  poffeffed  of  this  divine  at-  their  communion.  They  are  alfo  become  mofe 
tribute,  readily  fubmitted  to  his  didates:  but  learned,  and  have  many  excellent  books  and 
there  were  fome,  it  feems,  that  would  never  come  preachers  amongft  them,  which  they  were  de- 
into  this  notion  of  the  Pope’s  infallibility,  unlefs  ftitute  of  at  the  Reformation.  The  Jefuits  par- 
it  were  in  conjundion  with  a  Council ;  and  the  ticularly  apply  themfelves  to  learning,  and  the 
fchifms  and  double  eledions,  which  frequently  education  of  youth,  and  furnilh  their  difciples 
happened,  gave  a  great  fhock  to  their  pretended  withfpecious  arguments  at  leaft  for  their  adhering 
claim  of  infallibility ;  for  at  thefe  times  all  their  to  Popery.  There  is  not  a  court  of  the  Romifh 
faults  and  failings  were  ripped  up,  and  they  excom-  communion  in  Europe,  where  this  crafty  gene- 
municated  and  reviled  each  other  without  mercy,  ration  have  not  a  mighty  influence,  and  we  fee 
They  were  fometimes  alfo  obliged  to  fubmit  their  them  daily  drawing  off  one  Prince  or  other  from 
infallible  underftandings  to  the  Princes  who  gave  our  communion.  But  I  proceed  to  give  a  cata- 


them  their  afliftance :  at  others,  their  Holineffes 
were  defeated,  imprifoned,  and  depofed,  and 
forced  to  return  to  a  private  life.  The  firft  fchifm 
happened  about  the  year  1130,  (according  to  Puf- 
fendorf,  but  the  reader  will  find  feveral  Anti- 
Popes  before  this  in  the  following  table)  when  In¬ 
nocent  II  and  Anacletus  were  both  chofen 
Popes.  After  the  death  of  Adrian  IV,  two 
Popes  were  again  elected,  viz.  Alexander  III, 
and  Victor  IV »  to  the  firft  France,  England, 

i 


logue  of  the  Popes,  in  which  I  Ihall  ,take  notlce 
of  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  events  that  have 
happened  fince  they  poffeffed  the  Roman  See. 


A. 

43 
67 

78 

91 
101. 


J).  Years. 

St.  Peter ,  according  to  tradition,  reigned  24 

St.  Linus  1 1 

St.  Cletus  i2 

St.  Clement  I,  /  9 

St.  Anacletus  9 

no. 


"1 


352 
chap 
Xix. 
Pope’s  do 

nun  10  ns. 
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no.  St.  Evariftus 
119.  St.  Alexander 
130.  St.  Sixtus  I. 
140.  St.  Telefphorus 
152.  St.  Higinus 


Years. 
9 

10 

9 

1 1 

3 

It  is  faid  he  firft  ordered  the  confecration  of 
churches,  and  god-fathers  at  baptifm. 

156.  St.  Pius  I.  9 

He  firft  ordered  the  celebration  of  Eafter  on 
the  firft  Sunday  after  the  fourteenth  of  the 
moon  of  March. 

165.  St.  Anicetus  7 

173.  St.  Soter  3 

177.  St.  Eleuth crus  1 5 

192.  St.  Vi£lor  I.  9 

He  excommunicated  the  Bifhops  of  Afia  for 
celebrating  Eafter  on  the  fame  day  the  Jews 
did,  for  which  he  was  reprehended  by  feveral 
Bilhops. 

201.  St.  Zepbyrinus  18 

He  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  Bifhop  of  Rome  who 
did  not  die  a  martyr. 

219.  St.  Calixtus  I.  5 

224.  St.  Urban!.  6 

231.  St.  Pontianus  4 

235.  St.  Anterus  Some  odd  months 

236.  St.  Fabian  1 5 

The  learned  are  not  agreed  exactly  about  the 
time  of  the  choice  and  deceafe  of  the  preceding 
Popes.  It  is  held  that  fomeof  the  firft  reigned 
together,  there  being  two  Bilhops,  one  of  the 
converted  Jews,  and  another  of  the  Gentiles  in 
fome  cities. 

251.  St.  Cornelius  2 

Novatian ,  a  Prieft,  was  chofen  at  the  fame  time 
by  the  pradtice  of  Novatus ,  the  author  of  the 
Novatian  herefy,  and  this  is  looked  upon  as 
the  firft  fchifm  in  that  church. 

253.  St.  Lucius  1 

255.  St.  Stephen  2 

257.  St.  Sixtus  II.  1 

258.  St.  Denys  12 

270.  St.  Falix  I.  4 

275.  St.  Eutychianus  8 

283.  St  .Gains  12 

296.  St.  Marcellinus  7 

He  apoftatized  in  Dioclefan’s  perfecution,  but 
afterwards  repented,  and  reprehended  Diocle- 
fian  for  his  cruelties,  for  which  he  was  put  to 
death. 

304.  St.  Marcellus  4 

309.  St.  Eufebius  2 

3 1 1 .  St.  Melchiades  2 

314.  St.  Sylvefter  22 

He  was  compelled  to  leave  Rome  by  Maxentius , 
but  reftored  by  Conftantine  the  Great ,  and  in  his 
time  the  Council  of  Nice  was  held. 

336.  St.  Mark  Eight  months. 

336.  St.  Julius  I.  15 

352.  Liberius  15 

356.  St.  Falix  Ilfet  up  againft  him,  which  made 

another  fchifm  1 

365.  St.  Damafusl.  17 

Ur/inus  a  Deacon  was  fet  up  in  oppofition  to 
him,  but  banifhed  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian 
in  the  fecond  year  of  his  ufurpation.  This 
Pope  held  the  fecond  Council  againft  the  Arians. 
385.  St.  Siricius  13 

He  excommunicated  the  Manichees,  and  or¬ 
dered  priefts  who  married  a  fecond  time  to  be 
deprived. 

398.  St.  Anajlafius  4 


A .  D 
402.  St.  Innocent  I. 


Years.  CHAP. 

15  XIX- 

He  defended  St.  Chryfojtom  againft  the  Emperor  Simons  ° 
Arcadius ,  and  condemned  the  errors  of  Pelagius , 

Celejlin ,  and  Prifcillian ,  and  ordered  every  Sa¬ 
turday  to  be  kept  as  a  faft. 

417.  St .Zozimus  1 

This  Pope  alfo  condemned  the  Pelagians. 

418.  St.  Boniface  I.  4 

He  would  not  admit  any  one  into  Priefts  or¬ 
ders  under  thirty  years  of  age.  Eulalius  the 
Archdeacon  ufurped  the  Papal  chair  in  this 
reign,  which  occafioned  the  fourth  fchifm  ;  but 
the  difference  was  decided  in  favour  of  Boni¬ 
face  by  the  Bifhops  of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  A- 
frick. 

423.  St.  Celeftine  I.  8 

He  took  the  part  of  St.  Augujlin  againft  Nefto- 
rius. 

432.  St.  Sixtus  III.  7 

He  bequeathed  all  his  goods  to  the  poor. 

440.  St.  Leo  I,  furnamed  the  Great  20 

He  was  fent  for  out  of  Gaul,  and  advanced  to 
the  papacy  on  account  of  his  merit,  as  being 
the  moft  able  to  defend  the  church  in  thole 
diftradted  times  againft  the  Neftorians,  Pela¬ 
gians,  and  the  barbarous  nations.  He  fo  far 
infinuated  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  Attila  the 
Hun,  and  Genferick  King  of  the  Vandals,  that 
he  preferved  Rome  from  a  total  deftrudfion. 

461.  St  Hilary  5 

He  called  a  Council  at  Rome  to  reftore  ecclefi- 
aftical  difcipline,  and  confirmed  the  Councils  of 
Nice,  Ephefus  and  Chalcedon. 

467.  St.  Simplicius 

He  ordered  church-benefices  to  be  divided  into 
four  parts,  the  firft  for  the  incumbent,  the  fe¬ 
cond  for  other  ecclefiafticks,  the  third  for  the 
repairs  of  the  church,  and  the  fourth  for  the 
poor. 

483.  St.  Falix  III.  8 

The  dedication  of  churches,  and  the  annual 
commemoration  of  fuch  dedications,  were  firft 
ordered  in  this  pontificate. 

492.  St.  Gelafus  4 

496.  St.  Anajlafius  II.  1 

498.  St.  Symachus  15 

He  decreed  that  no  Pope  fhould  be  chofen  until 
the  See  was  vacant.  Laurence  the  Archdeacon 
was  fet  up  againft  him,  but  Tbeodorick  King 
of  the  Goths  determined  in  favour  of  Symachus , 
who  made  Laurence ,  his  rival,  Bifhop  of  No- 
cera.  He  excommunicated  Anajlafius  the  Em¬ 
peror,  who  had  oppofed  him,  and  incited  the 
Bifhops  of  the  eaft  to  refill  him. 

514.  St.  Hormijdus  9 

523.  St.  John  I.  2 

Imprifoned  by  Tbeodorick  the  Goth  for  perfe¬ 
cting  the  Arians. 

526.  St.  Falix  IV.  4 

He  fucceeded  by  the  intereft  of  Tbeodorick  King 
of  the  Goths :  firft  ordered  extreme  undlion,  and 
excommun  icated  the  Patriarch  of  Conftantinople. 

530.  St.  Boniface  II.  2 

He  ordered  the  people  to  be  feparated  from  the 
clergy  during  divine  worfhip.  Diocorus  was  fet 
up  againft  him,  having  obtained  a  great  intereft 
by  his  money,  but  he  was  excommunicated  by 
Boniface ,  and  died  eighteen  days  afterwards: 
this  occafioned  the  fixth  fchifm  in  this  church. 

532.  John  II,  named  Mercury  2 

He  condemned  the  Monks  called  Accemeta , 
who  maintained  the  errors  of  Nejlorius ;  but 

1  were 
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XIX  were  remarkable  for  devoting  themfelves  to  the 
Pope  s  do¬ 


minions. 


fervice  of  God,  Tinging  pfalms  and  anthems 
night  and  day,  and  fcarce  allowing  themfelves 
any  deep. 

535.  St.  Agapetus  I.  Ten  months. 

The  proceflions  round  churches  on  Sundays  are 
afcribed  to  him. 

536.  St.  Silverus  4 

He  was  the  fon  of  Pope  Hormifdus ,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Theodotus  the  Goth,  rather  than  e- 
ledfced  by  the  clergy  and  people,  who  were 
many  of  them  againft  him.  The  Emprefs 
Theodora,  the  wife  of  Juttinian,  procured  his 
baniffiment,  and  fet  up  Vigilius  againft  him, 
who  imprifoned  Silverus ,  and  ftarved  him  to 
death.  This  was  the  feventh  fchifm. 

540.  Vigilius  1 5 

This  Pope  refigned  on  the  death  of  Silverus , 
and  was  re-eledted,  but  died  afterwards  in  ba¬ 
niffiment. 

555.  Pelagiusl.  3 

He  was  eledted  by  the  intereft  of  the  Emperor 

Juflinian.  He  ordered  hereticks  to  be  puniffied 
by  the  temporal  powers,  and  added  the  mafs  to 
the  office  for  commemorating  the  dead. 

559.  St.  John  III,  called  Catilinus  12 

571.  St.  Bene  dipt  us,  named  Bonofus  4 

577.  Pelagiusll.  12 

In  his  time  Italy  was  plundered  by  the  Lom¬ 

bards,  and  the  church  diftrafted  with  fchifms. 
He  was  at  variance  with  John  Biffiop  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  on  account  of  his  afluming  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  Oecumenical. 

590.  St.  Gregory ,  furnamed  the  Great  13 

He  was  firft  a  foldier,  and  by  his  merit  raifed 
himfelf  to  be  Governor  of  Rome.  He  af¬ 
terwards  entered  himfelf  in  a  monaftery,  and 
became  as  eminent  among  the  clergy,  till 
at  length  he  was  elefted  Pope.  He  oppofed 
the  Biffiop  of  Conftantinople’s  taking  upon 
him  the  title  of  Univerfal  Biffiop  :  and  was 
the  firft  who  introduced  the  doctrines  of  pur¬ 
gatory,  invocation  of  Saints,  expiations  by  maf- 
fes,  proceffions,  luftrations  on  the  purification 
of  the  blefied  Virgin,  pilgrimages,  &c.  And 
prohibited  the  eating  flefh,  milk  or  eggs  on 
faft-days.  He  ordered  Priefts  alfo  to  put  away 
their  wives  •,  but,  it  is  faid,  upon  finding  great 
numbers  of  infants  fkulls  in  the  Tiber,  he  re¬ 
voked  that  decree.  His  compliance  with  Pho- 
cas ,  who  murdered  the  Emperor  his  mafter, 
is  highly  cenfured. 

604.  Sabinius.  Five  months. 

He  firft  introduced  the  burning  of  lamps  in 
churches. 

606.  Boniface  III.  Eight  months. 

He  decreed,  that  thofe  ffiould  be  excommuni¬ 
cated  who  procured  themfelves  to  be  advanced 
to  the  Papal  chair  by  bribery  and  corruption. 
He  decreed  alfo,  that  Biffiops  ffiould  be  eledfed 
by  the  clergy  and  people,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Pope  and  Civil  Magiftrate  :  and  procured  an 
order  from  the  Emperor  Phocas,  that  none  but 
the  Pope  of  Rome  ffiould  be  ftiled  Univerfal 
Biffiop. 

607.  Boniface  IV.  .  6 

6 1 4.  Deus  Dedit. 

617.  Boniface  V.  7 

He  decreed  that  the  church  ffiould  be  a  fanftu- 
ary  for  criminals. 

626.  Honorius  I.  12 

629.  Severinus .  Two  months. 
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He  condemned  the  expofition  made  by  the  Em-  XIX- 

peror  Heraclius  in  favour  of  the  Arians. 

639.  John  IV.  1 

Lent  was  firft  obferved  in  England  in  his  ponti¬ 
ficate. 

631.  The  odor  us  7 

He  inftituted  the  ceremony  of  bleffing  the  wax- 
Candle  on  the  Saturday  before  Eafter,  and  con¬ 
demned  two  patriarchs  of  Conftantinople  as  Mo¬ 
nothelites. 

649.  St.  Martin  I.  5 

He  condemned  the  Monothelites  in  a  council  at 
Rome,  whereupon  the  Emperor  Conttantius 
brought  him  prifoner  to  Conftantinople,  and  ba- 
niffied  him  to  the  Cherfonefus,  where  he  died. 

655.  Eugenius  I.  Five  months. 

655.  Vitalianus  13 

He  firft  ordered  divine  fervice  to  be  performed 
in  Latin,  and  introduced  organs  into  churches. 

66  9.  Adeodatus  7 

676.  Domnus ,  or  Domnionus  1 

He  reduced  the  church  of  Ravenna,  the  feat  of 
the  Emperor’s  Exarch  or  Vicar  in  Italy,  under 
the  fubjeftion  of  the  See  of  Rome. 

671.  St .  Agatho  3 

He  ordered  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  See  to 
be  reverenced  and  obeyed  as  the  decrees  of  St. 

Peter ,  and  to  be  fealed  with  lead  inftead  of 
wax. 

683.  St.  Leo  II.  Ten  months. 

He  ordered  baptifm  to  be  adminiftered  at  all 
times  in  cafe  of  neceffity. 

684.  St.  BenediffU.  Eight  months. 

In  this  pontificate  the  Emperor  forgave  the  mo¬ 
ney  paid  him  on  confirming  a  Pope,  and  ex¬ 
cused  them  from  applying  to  him  by  his  Vi¬ 
car  or  Exarch  at  Ravenna. 

685.  John  V.  1 

686.  Conon  1 

Two  ufurpersin  the  interregnum,  which  made 
the  eighth  fchifm. 

687.  St.  Sergius  I.  13 

His  former  name  was  Bocco  de  Porco,  or  Swine’s 
Snout,  which  he  changed  on  his  advancement 
to  the  chair  to  Sergius,  which  introduced  the 
cuftom  of  the  Pope’s  changing  their  names  on 
aneledtion.  He  crowned  Lewis,  fon  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Lotharius  King  of  Italy. 

701.  John  VI.  3 

705.  John  VII.  2 

He  firft  introduced  images  into  churches. 

•708.  Sifinius  Twenty  days. 

708.  Conjlantine  6 

He  was  at  variance  with  the  Emperor  becaufe 
he  prohibited  the  worffiip  of  images. 

714.  Gregory  II.  16 

Leo  Ifaurus  Emperor  of  Conftantinople,  hav¬ 
ing  convened  a  Synod  which  condemned  the 
worffiip  of  images,  praying  to  the  Virgin  and 
other  Saints,  and  the  adoration  of  reliques,  or¬ 
dered  all  images  to  be  burnt  both  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  and  all  pictures  to  be  de¬ 
faced.  Whereupon  the  Pope  called  a  Synod* 
which  approved  the  worffiip  of  images,  cen¬ 
fured  the  Emperor’s  decree,  and  excommuni¬ 
cated  him.  He  alfo  encouraged  the  Italians  to 
deny  him  his  taxes,  in  levying  whereof  the 
Emperor’s  Vicar  or  Exarch  at  Ravenna  was 
killed. 

731.  Gregory  III.  1  o 

This  Pontif  alfo  excommunicated  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Leo,  for  prohibiting  the  worffiip  of  images, 
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but  was  attacked  by  Luitprand  King  of  the 
Lombards,  who  befieged  him  in  Rome,  and 
had  taken  the  city,  if  Charles  Martel  Grand 
Mailer  of  France,  the  Pope’s  ailie,  had  not  in- 
terpofed  and  prevented  it. 

741.  St.  Zachary 

He  encouraged  the  French  in  depofing  their 
King  Childerick,  and  advancing  Pepin  the  fon 
of  Charles  Martel  to  the  throne. 

754.  Stephen  II.  Four  days. 

754.  Stephen  III.  5 

He  was  compelled  to  abandon  Rome  by  Af 
tulphus  King  of  Lombardy,  but  his  ailie  King 
Pepin  defeated  the  Lombards,  recovered  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna ,  and  conferred  thofe  ter¬ 
ritories  on  the  Pope. 

75 7.  Paul  I.  11 

He  began  to  rebuild  the  church  of  St.  Peter’s 
in  Rome  his  election  was  difputed  by  Lheo- 
phylaEl  for  fome  time,  which  occafioned  the 
ninth  fchifm.  The  writing  the  lives  of  Saints 
way  very  much  in  vogue  in  this  pontificate. 

768.  Stephen  IV.  3 

Conjlantine  a  lay- man  was  fet  up  againft  Ste¬ 
phen,  but  was  foon  degraded,  and  his  eyes  put 
out ;  afterwards  Philip  a  prieft  oppofed  Ste¬ 
phen ,  but  fubmitted  to  him.  This  was  the 
tenth  fchifm. 

772.  Adrian  l.  23 

He  was  attacked  by  Didier,  or  De/iderius,  the 
laft  King  of  Lombardy  •,  but  Charlemain  marched 
to  his  afllftance,  and  having  defeated  Didier , 
and  taken  him  prifoner,  put  an  end  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards :  whereupon  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  right  of  appointing  the  Pope. 
Charlemain ,  on  the  other  hand,  confirmed  his 
title  to  the  territories  which  his  father  Pepin 
had  conferred  upon  him ;  and  had  fo  great  a 
refpeft  for  this  Pope,  that  he  wrote  his  epitaph, 
which  flill  remains  in  St.  Peter  s  church. 

795.  Leo  III.  20 

He  was  oppofed  by  a  faftion,  and  forced  to  fly 
to  Charlemain  in  Germany,  who  confirmed  him 
in  the  chair  ;  whereupon  Leo  crowned  his  bene- 
fadlor  Emperor  of  the  weft,  and  acknowledged 
him  his  fovereign. 

8 1 6.  Stephen  V.  1 

817.  Pafcal.  I.  7 

He  prevailed  with  the  Emperor  to  give  up  his 
right  of  appointing  a  Pope  ;  and  excommuni¬ 
cated  Leo  V,  Emperor  of  the  Eaft,  for  oppo- 
fing  the  worfhip  of  images.  He  crowned  Lo- 
tharius  Emperor  of  the  Weft. 

824.  Eugenius  II.  3 

He  was  oppofed  by  Zizinius ,  which  occafioned 

the  eleventh  fchifm.  The  worfhip  of  relicks 


being  very  much 


in  vogue 


in  this  pontificate. 


he  diftributed  great  numbers  of  bones  in  France, 
Germany  and  England,  faid  to  belong  to  Saints 
and  Martyrs. 

827.  Valentinus  Forty  days. 

He  was  poifoned  forty  days  after  his  election. 

8  27.  Gregory  IV.  15 

He  refufed  to  accept  of  the  chair,  it  is  faid, 
till  he  had  the  Emperor’s  confent. 

844.  Sergius  II.  3 

847.  Leo  IV.  8 

He  defeated  the  Saracen  fleet,  and  defended 

Rome  againft  them.  He  prohibited  laymen  to  en¬ 
ter  the  church  in  time  of  divine  fervice,  it  is  faid. 

852.  Some  place  Pope  Joan  here  by  the  name  of 
John  VIII.  It  is  faid  fhe  was  of  Englifh  ex- 
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tradlion  ;  that  fhe  had  her  education  at  Athens, 
where  having  made  a  great  progrefs  in  her  ftu-  minion- 
dies,  fhe  went  to  Rome,  and  on  Leo’s  death 
was  advanced  to  the  papal  chair.  But  being 
with  child,  was  delivered  of  a  baftard  as  fhe 
10  was  going  to  the  church  of  St.  John  de  La- 
teran.  But  I  find  the  whole  is  looked  upon  as 
a  fidtion  by  many  Proteftants. 

855.  Benedict  III.  2 

Anafiafius ,  an  excommunicated  Prieft,  oppofed 
him,  which  occafioned  the  twelfth  fchifm. 

858.  Nicholas  I.  furnamed  the  Great.  y 

He  was  called  the  Great  on  account  of  his  main¬ 
taining  his  authority  againft  Michael  Emperor 
of  the  eaft,  and  excommunicating  Photius , 
whom  the  Emperor  had  made  Patriarch  of 
Conftantinople,  in  the  room  of  Ignatius ,  whom 
he  had  depofed. 

867.  Adrian  II.  4 

He  was  chofen  without  the  confent  of  the 
Emperor,  and  ordered  that  neither  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  nor  any  layman  fhould  be  concerned  in 
electing  a  Pope  for  the  future. 

872.  John  VIII.  IO 

He  was  made  prifoner  by  the  Marquifs  of  Tuf- 
cany,  but  efcaped  into  France,  and  returning 
to  Italy,  then  infefted  by  the  Saracens,  it  is 
faid,  was  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  them.  He 
was  taken  off  by  poil'on. 

882.  Marin  or  Martin  II.  2 

8  84.  Adrian  III.  r 

885.  Stephen  VI.  6 

He  firft  appointed  the  fign  of  the  crofs. 

890.  Formofus.  $ 

He  was  oppofed  by  Sergius ,  a  Cardinal  Deacon, 
which  occafioned  the  thirteenth  fchifm. 

897.  Stephen  VII.  3 

Oppofed  by  Boniface ,  who  is  by  fome  placed  in 
the  number  of  Popes  •,  but  was  forced  to  quit 
the  title  in  fifteen  days. 

901.  Iheodorus  ll.  Twenty  days. 

901.  John  IX.  3 

905.  Benedict  IV.  Some  few  months. 

906.  Leo  V.  Forty  days. 

One  of  his  domefticks  ufurped  the  See,  and 
threw  him  into  prifon,  where  he  died. 

906.  Chriftopher  Seven  months. 

He  governed  tyrannically,  and  was  imprifoned 
in  a  monaftery. 

907.  Sergius  III.  3 

Having  imprifoned  his  predeceffor,  he  obtained 
the  chair  by  force ;  after  which  he  threw  the 
corps  of  Pope  Formofus  into  the  Tiber,  who 
had  formerly  been  his  competitor  for  the  pope¬ 
dom.  He  cohabited  with  a  Lady  of  quality, 
by  whom  he  had  a  baftard,  that  afterwards 
came  to  be  Pope  by  the  name  of  John  X. 

910.  Anafiafius  III.  2 

912.  London  Some  months. 

913.  John  X.  15 

He  fucceeded  by  the  intereft  of  his  mother, 
who  was  concubine  to  Sergius  III,  but  was  de¬ 
pofed,  and  ftrangled  in  prifon  by  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  her  daughter,  to  make  room  for 
John  XI,  her  baftard  fon. 

928.  Leo  VI.  Six  months. 

929.  Stephen  VIII.  2 

931.  John  XI.  4 

936.  Leo  VII.  3 

939.  Stephen  IX.  3 

He  was  fet  up  by  the  Emperor  Otho ,  but  op¬ 
pofed  by  the  people,  who  aflaulted  him,  and  fo 
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disfigured  his  face  that  he  could  never  appear 
in  publick. 

943.  Marin  or  Martin  III,  6 

949*  Agapetus  II.  9 

955.  John  XII.  9 

He  called  the  Emperor  Otho  to  afiift  him  againft 
the  tyrant  Berengarius  and  his  fon,  and  fwore 
allegiance  to  him ;  but  on  fome  mifunderftand- 
ing  joined  his  enemies  •,  whereupon  Otho  pro¬ 
cured  him  to  be  depofed,  fetting  up  Leo  a  Dea¬ 
con,  whom  he  maintained  in  the  papal  chair 
two  years,  which  occafioned  the  fifteenth 
fchifm :  But  John  was  afterwards  reftored  by 
the  intereft  of  the  ladies,  whofe  votary  he  had 
been.  He  was  murdered  by  one  with  whofe 
wife  he  had  been  too  free. 

962.  Leo  VIII,  the  ufurper,  is  by  fome  placed 

in  the  catalogue  of  Popes  3 

964.  Benedict  V.  1 

965.  John  XIII.  6 

He  was  elected  by  the  intereft  of  the  Emperor, 

but  expelled  by  the  Romans  ;  and  being  after¬ 
wards  reftored,  ufed  his  enemies  barbaroufly. 
He  firft  appointed  the  blefiing  of  bells. 

972.  Domnus  or  Domnion  II.  Two  months. 

972.  Benedict  VI.  1 

He  was  imprifoned  and  afterwards  ftrangled  by 
the  procurement  of  Boniface  the  Cardinal  Dea¬ 
con,  who  ufurped  the  papacy,  and  occafioned 
the  fixteenth  fchifm  ;  but  Boniface  having  plun¬ 
dered  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  retired  toCon- 
ftantinople. 

975.  Benedict  VII.  9 

He  attempted  to  reform  the  clergy,  and  was 
depofed. 

984.  John  XIV.  1 

He  was  imprifoned  and  ftarved  to  death  by  Bo¬ 
niface  the  Antipope,  who  returned  to  Rome 
and  ufurped  the  chair  about  four  months ;  af¬ 
ter  which  dying  fuddenly,  he  was  dragged  naked 
about  the  ftreets. 

985.  John  XV.  10 

He  was  at  perpetual  variance  with  his  clergy ; 
driven  from  Rome,  and  reftored  again  by  the 
Emperor ;  but  at  laft  was  famifhed  in  the  caftle 
of  St.  Angelo,  as  it  is  faid. 

996.  Gregory  V.  2 

He  was  the  fon  of  Otho  Duke  of  Suabia,  and 

firft  created  Elector  in  the  Empire.  Crefcen- 

tius ,  a  nobleman  of  Rome,  fet  up  John  Bifhop 
of  Piacenza  againft  him,  who  held  the  See  fix- 
teen  months,  which  occafioned  the  eighteenth 
fchifm. 

999.  Silvejier  II.  4 

1003.  John  XVII.  Some  fews  months. 

1003.  John  XVIII.  5 

He  appointed  the  feftival  in  commemoration  of 
the  dead. 

1009.  Sergius  IV.  2 

1012.  Benedict  VIII.  12 

He  defeated  the  Saracens  who  were  then  ma¬ 
ilers  of  part  of  Italy. 

1024.  John  XIX.  9 

1034.  Benedict  IX.  10 

He  procured  the  chair  by  force  and  bribery,  and 
led  a  very  fcandalous  life ;  he  was  feveral 
times  depofed  and  reftored  again. 

1044.  Gregory  VI.  2 

He  purchafed  the  chair  of  Benedict,  who  re¬ 
fumed  his  pretenfions  notwithftanding.  Two 
others  alfo  ufurped  the  chair  about  this  time, 
which  occafioned  the  twentieth  fchifm.  Gregory 
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bought  out  the  other  competitors,  but  was  af-  XIX- 
terwards  carried  prifoner  into  Germany  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  III,  where  he  died. 

1046.  Clement  II.  Nine  months. 

He  was  fet  up  by  the  Emperor,  but  poifoned 
by  Bennet  IX,  in  the  tenth  month  of  his  pon¬ 
tificate. 

1048.  Damafus  II.  Twenty-three  days. 

He  was  alfo  fet  up  by  the  Emperor,  and  poi¬ 
foned  by  Bennet  IX. 

1049.  St.  Leo  IX.  5 

1 054.  Viftorll.  2 

10 sy.  Stephen  X.  Eight  months. 

He  fubjedled  the  church  of  Milan  to  that  of 
Rome,  which  till  this  time  had  difputed  its 
fupremacy.  He  was  advanced  to  the  chair  by 
the  intereft  of  the  Emperor,  as  three  or  four 
of  his  immediate  predeceffors  had  been.  The 
faction  that  oppoled  him  fell  upon  him,  and  fo 
disfigured  his  face,  that  he  could  not  appear  in 
publick  for  fome  time. 

1058.  Nicholas  II.  2 

He  directed  that  the  Pope  fhould  be  elected  by 

the  Cardinals  and  the  Emperor.  The  Bifhop 

ofVelitriwas  his  competitor,  but  obliged  to 
relinquifh  his  pretenfions. 

1061.  Alexander  II.  u 

He  was  chofen  by  the  Cardinals,  but  oppofed 
by  Honorius  who  was  fet  up  by  the  Emperor, 
between  whom  feveral  bloody  battles  were 

fought :  But  Honorius  was  at  length  obliged  to 
fubmit.  This  Pope  aflifted  William  the  Conqueror 
in  his  enterprize  againft  England. 

1073.  Gregory  VII.  I2 

He  was  eledted  by  the  Cardinals  without  the 

Emperor’s  confent,  and  decreed  that  the  in- 
veftiture  of  Bifhops,  &c.  fhould  not  belong  to 
the  Emperor.  He  excommunicated  the  Em¬ 
peror  Henry  IV,  cited  him  to  appear  at  Rome, 
and  abfolved  his  fubjedts  from  their  allegiance, 
and  fet  up  Rodolphus  of  Suabia  againft  him  •,  but 
the  Emperor  having  defeated  Rodolph ,  who  was 
killed  in  the  field  of  battle,  marched  into  Italy, 
befieged  and  took  Rome,  compelling  Gregory  to 
fly  to  Salerno  ;  whereupon  he  advanced  Clement 
to  the  papal  chair,  which  occafioned  the  twent- 
third  fchifm,  that  lafted  above  twenty  years. 

1086.  Victory  III.  Ten  months. 

He  was  poifoned  by  his  Subdeacon  at  the  fa- 
crament. 

1087.  Urban  II. 

He  excommunicated  the  Emperor,  and 
obliged  to  fly  into  France  for  protedlion. 

1099.  Pafcal  Ih  18 

He  excommunicated  Clement  the  Antipope,  and 
contefted  with  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
England  about  the  inveftiture  of  the  bifhop- 
ricks,  &c.  The  Emperor  Henry  V  imprifoned 
him,  and  made  him  relinquifh  the  inveftiture, 
and  confirm  this  agreement  by  taking  the  fa- 
crament  •,  but  he  afterv/ards  promoted  an  in- 
furre<5tion  againft  the  Emperor  in  Germany, 
and  obliged  him  to  give  up  the  right  of  in¬ 
veftiture  again.  Clement  the  Antipope  dying, 
Pafchal  ordered  his  corps  to  be  dug  up  and 
treated  ignominioufly :  after  which  tour  other 
Antipopes  fet  up  againft  him,  which  occafioned 
the  twenty-fourth  fchifm. 

1 1 18.  Gelajius  II.  I 

He  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  V,  (who  fet  up  Gregory  againft  him) 
and  to  fly  into  France ;  whereupon  happened  the 
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_  xlx;  twenty-fifth  fchifm,  Gregory  keeping  pofifeffion 
SoS„'°'  Of  the  See  for  three  years, 
v— v— 1 1 19.  Calixtus  II.  5 

He  was  of  the  blood  royal  of  France,  and  fuc- 

ceeded  on  the  death  of  Gelafms.  He  excom¬ 
municated  the  Emperor,  and  imprifoned  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Antipope,  and  held  the  firft  General 
Council  of  Lateran,  in  order  to  accommodate 
matters  with  the  Emperor. 

1 1 24.  Honorius  II.  4 

Being  illegally  chofen,  he  refigned,  in  order 
to  be  eledted  canonically,  as  he  was. 

1 1 30.  Innocent  II.  1 3 

Anaclete  was  fet  up  againft  him  by  the  Italians, 
whereupon  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  into 
France;  but  afterwards  accommodated  mat¬ 
ters,  and  held  the  fecond  General  Council  of 
Lateran. 

1143.  Celejline  II.  Five  months. 

1144.  Lucius  II.  Eleven  month*. 

He  perfuaded  the  Emperor  Conrad  to  undertake 
a  croifado  againft  the  Saracens. 

1145.  Eugeniuslll.  8 

He  was  feveral  times  driven  from  Rome,  but 
was  at  length  fuccefsful  againft  thofe  who  op- 
pofed  him,  and  promoted  a  croifado. 

1153.  Anaftafius  IV.  1 

1 1 54.  Adrian  IV.  4 

He  was  an  Englifhman,  named  Nicholas  Break- 
fpear ,  of  Abbots  Langly  in  Hertfordfhire,  his 
father  a  Jay-brother  of  St.  Albans.  He  travelled 
to  Arles  in  France,  and  being  admitted  into 
the  abbey  of  St.  Ruff \  became  their  Abbot.  He 
afterwards  travelled  into  Norway,  and  planted 
Chriftianity  there ;  for  which  lervice  he  was 
made  a  Cardinal  by  Pope  Eugene  III.  He  ex¬ 
communicated  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barba- 
roffa ,  for  not  acknowledging  the  Empire  to  be 
a  fee  of  the  See  of  Rome,  aboliffied  the  Ro¬ 
man  Senate,  and  excommunicated  the  citizens. 
He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  Emperor, 
and  crowned  him  in  St.  Peter' s  church. 

1 1 59.  Alexander  III.  2 1 

He  had  continual  wars  with  the  Emperor  Bar- 
baroffa ,  being  fupported  by  the  Venetians  and 
other  powers.  ViCtor  was  fet  up  againft  him, 
and  took  him  prifoner ;  but  he  made  his  efcape 
into  France,  where  he  was  forced  to  remain 
three  years,  which  occafioned  the  twenty-fe- 
venth  fchifm  in  the  church.  Pafchal  and  Ca¬ 
lixtus  were  fet  up  againft  him  after  Vidor  ;  but 
he  extricated  himfelf  out  of  all  his  difficulties, 
and  compelled  the  Emperor  to  fubmit  to  him, 
who  it  is  faid  was  contented  to  let  the  Pope 
tread  upon  his  neck,  to  procure  the  liberty  of 
the  Prince  his  fon,  who  had  been  made  prifo¬ 
ner  by  the  enemy.  The  Pope  on  this  occa- 
fion  infolently  made  ufe  of  that  paflage  of 
fcripture,  Thou  jhalt  tread  on  ferpents  and  fcor- 
pions.  He  held  the  third  Lateran  Council  at 
Rome  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy. 

1 1 8 1 .  Lucius  III.  4 

He  was  driven  from  Rome  upon  his  attempt¬ 
ing  to  lay  afide  the  Confuls  and  Patricii ;  but 
being  affifted  by  the  neighbouring  powers,  the 
Romans  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  him.  He 
alfo  difputed  the  right  of  inveftiture  with  the 
Emperor. 

1185.  Urban.  1 

In  this  pontificate  Jerufalem  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens. 

1 1 87.  Gregory  VIII.  Two  months. 
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He  promoted  a  croifado 
the  Floly  Land. 

1188.  Clement  III.  5 

He  promoted  the  croifado’s,  prohibited  the  cele¬ 
brating  Mafs  with  common  bread  or  in  wooden 
veflfels. 

1191.  Celejline  III.  6 

He  took  part  with  Richard  I,  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  againft  his  Barons,  and  invited  him  to 
undertake  a  croifado.  Upon  his  crowning  the 
Emperor,  he  ftruck  the  crown  off  again  with 
his  foot,  intimating  that  he  had  power  to  de- 
pofe  him,  fays  my  author. 

1199.  Innocent  III.  x8 

He  firft  appointed  auricular  confeffion  ;  ex¬ 
communicated  the  Emperor  Otho ,  and  fet  up 
Frederick  II  againft  him;  John  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  made  his  dominions  tributary  to  the  Pope 
in  this  pontificate. 

1216.  Honorius  HI.  10 

He  ordered  kneeling  at  the  elevation  of  the 

Hoft,  and  excommunicated  the  Emperor  Fre¬ 
derick  II. 

1227.  Gregory  IX.  14 

He  was  in  continual  wars  with  the  Emperor 

Frederick  II,  excommunicated  him  and  attempt¬ 
ed  to  depofe  him  ;  but  the  Emperor  proving 
fuccefsful,  it  is  faid,  broke  the  Pope’s  heart. 
1241.  Celejline  IV.  Twenty-eight  days. 

He  waspoifoned. 

1243.  Innocent  IV.  IX 

He  excommunicated  the  Emperor  Frederick  II, 
and  defeated  his  army ;  but  the  Emperor  af¬ 
terwards  getting  an  advantage  of  him ,  the 
Pope  fled  to  France  for  refuge,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  till  the  Emperor’s  death,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Rome.  He  was  the  firft  who  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Cardinals  to  wear  red  hats. 

1254.  Alexander  IV.  5 

In  this  pontificate  Italy  was  diftradted  by  the 
two  factions  of  Guelphs  and  Gibelines,  the 
firft  being  efpoufed  by  the  Pope,  and  the  other 
by  the  Emperor. 

1261.  Urban  IV . 

1265.  ClementW. 

1271.  Gregory  X. 

12  76.  Innocent  V. 

1276.  Adrian  V. 

12 76.  John  XXI. 

1 2  77.  Nicholas  III. 

1281.  Martin  IV. 

1285.  Honorius  IV. 

1287.  Nicholas  IV. 

After  his  death  there  was  an  interregnum 
two  years  and  three  months. 

1294.  St.  Celejline  V.  Five  months. 

He  was  chofen  out  of  an  hermitage,  and  after 
a  reign  of  five  months,  chole  to  refign  and 
return  to  his  hermitage  again. 

1295.  Boniface  VIII.  8 

He  excommunicated  Philip  the  French  King, 
and  abfolved  his  fubjedts  from  their  allegiance, 
and  gave  his  kingdom  to  thofe  who  could  re¬ 
cover  it ;  whereupon  Philip ,  in  a  Synod  and 
Parliament  of  that  kingdom,  condemned  the 

.  Pope  for  fimony,  murther,  ufury,  atheifm,  a- 
dultery,  and  a  confederacy  with  the  Saracens, 
and  fent  an  army  into  Italy,  which  took  the 
Pope  prifoner,  and  it  is  faid  he  died  raving  mad 
in  their  hands. 

1303.  Benedict  X.  .  Nine  months. 
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1305.  Clement  V.  8 

He  was  a  Frenchman,  defied  after  a  long 
vacancy,  and  crowned  at  Lyons.  He  refided 
at  Avignon,  as  his  fucceffors  did  after  him  for 
feventy  years,  which  the  Romans  called  the 
Babylonifh  Captivity. 

1316.  John  XXII.  i  8 

In  this  pontificate  Lewis  of  Bavaria  and  Fre¬ 
derick  of  Auflria  being  competitors  for  the  Em¬ 
pire,  John  excommunicated  Lewis ,  whereup¬ 
on  Lewis  fet  up  a  Cordelier  againll  the  Pope 
under  the  name  of  Nicholas  V,  which  occa- 
fioned  the  twenty-eighth  fchifm,  which  lafted 
two  years;  but  Nicholas  being  defeated  and  ta¬ 
ken  prifoner,  died  in  prifon. 

1334.  Benedict  XII.  7 

He  was  the  fon  of  a  French  miller ;  he  ex¬ 
communicated  Lewis  of  Bavaria  the  Emperor. 

1342.  ClementVl.  10 

He  ordered  the  Jubilee  to  be  held  once  in  fifty 
years. 

1352.  Innocent  V I.  12 

He  was  a  Frenchman  alfo,  and  perpetually  at 
war  with  one  Prince  or  other.  He  burnt 
Joannes  de  Rupe  for  his  interpretation  of  the 
Revelations,  in  which  he  called  the  Pope  An- 
tich  rift. 

1364.  Urban  V.  5 

He  was  the  firil  who  wore  the  triple  crown, 
condemned  pluralities  and  non-refidency,  and 
prohibited  the  Cardinals  making  their  palaces 
fanftuaries  for  villains.  ' 

1370.  Gregory  XI. 

He  went  from  Avignon  and  took  up  his  re- 
lidence  at  Rome,  after  the  See  had  been  re¬ 
moved  feventy  years. 

‘The  See  refettled  at  Rome. 

.  •,  f:>  jut 

1378.  Urban  VI.  11 

The  Romans  threatned  to  fet  fire  to  the  Con¬ 
clave,  unlefs  an  Italian  was  defied  ;  whereup¬ 
on  Urban  was  defied ;  but  the  Cardinals  af¬ 
terwards  fet  up  Clement  VII  againfl  him,  which 
occafioned  the  twenty-ninth  fchifm,  that  lafled 
thirty  years. 

1378.  Clement  VII,  lived  till  1394,  but  is  rec¬ 
koned  by  fome  among  the  Antipopes. 

1389.  Boniface  IX.  14 

He  was  the  firft  who  affumed  the  abfolute  go¬ 
vernment  of  Rome,  and  took  upon  him  to 
appoint  all  the  magillrates.  Before  he  could 
•  accomplifh  the  defign,  he  had  feveral  warm 
fkirmifhes  with  the  citizens,  in  one  of  which 
he  was  driven  out  of  Rome,  and  was  very 
near  being  killed.  He  excommunicated  feveral 
fovereign  Princes  for  conferring  benefices  on 
Clerks  without  his  approbation,  and  pronounced 
a  fentence  of  deposition  againfl  the  Emperor 
Wencejlaus. 

1404.  Innocent  VII.  2 

He  was  defied  on  condition  that  he  would 
quit  the  chair  again,  if  Bennet  the  Antipope, 
who  refided  at  Avignon,  would  do  the  like : 
But  refufing  afterwards,  and  being  reprehend¬ 
ed  by  the  Romans  for  it,  he  caufed  feveral  of 
them  to  be  beheaded,  and  their  bodies  thrown 
into  the  (Ireets ;  whereupon  the  citizens  called 
in  Ladijlaus  King  of  Naples  to  their  afliftance, 
VOL.  II. 
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who  drove  him  from  Rome,  but  he  returned 
thither  afterwards  and  died  there. 

1306.  Gregory  XII. 

He  was  chofen  alfo  upon  condition  he  fhould 
refign  the  pontificate  if  Bennet  the  Antipope 
did  ;  which  they  refufing,  the  Cardinals  met 
at  Pifa,  and  refolved  that  both  of  them  had 
forfeited  the  See,  and  elefted  Alexander. 

1409.  Alexander  V.  Ten  months. 

He  depofed  King  Ladijlaus  for  invading  the 
dominions  of  the  church. 

1410.  John  XXIII.  5 

He  was  defied  on  condition  alfo  that  he  fhould 
refign  again,  if  Gregory  XII  and  Bennet  would 
do  the  fame  ;  but  he  refufing,  a  council  was 
called  by  the  Emperor  at  Conflance  anno  1415, 
and  this  Pope  taken  and  fent  prifoner  to  Hei- 
delburgh,  after  which  the  council  depofed  him 
and  the  other  competitors,  and  defied  Mar¬ 
tin  V.  who  afterwards  upon  John's  fubmiflion, 
made  him  Dean  of  the  Cardinals,  and  gave 
him  the  bifhoprick  of  Frefcati. 

1417.  MartinY .  13 

He  was  chofen,  as  has  been  faid,  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  council  of  Conflance,  and  made  an 
excellent  Governour.  He  repaired  the  city  of 
Rome,  which  was  almoft  deflroyed  during  this 
fchifm,  and  reformed  the  manners  of  the  Cler¬ 
gy  and  Laity,  preferring  none  but  men  of 
merit,  and  was  much  lamented  when  he  died. 

1431.  Eugene  IV.  15 

He  called  a  council  at  Bafil,,  but  afterwards  re¬ 
voked  his  letters  of  fummons,  and  held  a  coun¬ 
cil  at  Ferrara.  The  council  of  Bafil  however 
met,  and  fummoned  the  Pope  before  them,  and 
on  his  refufing  to  appear,  depofed  him,  and 
fet  up  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Falix  V,  which, 
fchifm  lafled  above  nine  years.  Eugene  how¬ 
ever  maintained  himfelf  at  Rome  till  his  death. 

1447.  Nicholas  V.  8 

Falix  V  refigning  his  pretenfions,  put  an  end 
to  the  fchifm  in  this  pontificate. 

1 45 5.  Calixtus  III  3 

1458.  Pius  II.  5 

He  is  efleemed  one  of  the  mofl  learned  men 

that  ever  was  advanced  to  this  See. 

1464.  Paul  III. 

1471.  Sixtus  IV. 

He  endeavoured  to  ruin  the  Venetians  and 
the  houfe  of  Medicis,  and  even  hired  afTaflins 
to  murder  two  of  the  Princes  of  Medicis  at 
church,  one  of  whom  was  killed,  and  the 
other  efcaped.  He  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  ex¬ 
communicate  the  Venetian  republick,  but  they 
maintained  their  liberties  againfl  all  his  thun¬ 
der;  which  proved  fuch  a  difappointment  to 
him,  that  it  is  faid  it  contributed  to  his  death. 

1484.  Innocent  VIII.  7 

He  permitted  the  Norwegians  to  celebrate 
Mafs  without  wine,  upon  their  alledging  that 
it  was  not  fometimes  to  be  had  in  their  coun¬ 
try.  He  is  faid  to  be  remarkable  for  his  incon¬ 
tinence, -'and'  enriching  his  bafe  Ions. 

1492.  Alexander  Y I.  n 

He  obtained  the  chair  by  bribery,  and  it  is  faid 
broke  through  all  the  Laws  of  God  and  man 
to  advance  his  bafe  fon  Cefir  Borgia ,  befides 
whom  he  had  feveral  others.  He  and  his  fon 
Ccefar  poifoned  feveral  of  the  Cardinals,  and 
defigned  to  have  poifoned  others  at  an  enter¬ 
tainment,  for  which  purpofe  a  bottle  of  poi¬ 
foned  wine  was  provided,  but  by  miflake  the 
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fervant  gave  a  glafs  of  the  poifon  to  the  Pope, 
which  killed  him.  The  French  King  Charles 
VIII  was  provoked  to  enter  into  a  war  with 
him,  and  took  Rome,  and  brought  the  Pope 
to  terms. 

1503.  Pius  III.  Twenty-fix  days. 

He  was  poifoned,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  by  his  fuc- 
ceflor,  before  he  had  reigned  a  month. 

1503.  Julius  II.  9 

He  entered  into  a  war  with  the  French,  in 
which  he  was  unfuccefsful  j  and  excommu¬ 
nicated  feveral  fovereign  Princes  who  had  op- 
pofed  his  election, 

1513.  Leo  X.  8 

A  war  with  the  Turks  being  refolved  on  in 
this  pontificate,  the  Pope  iflfued  his  indulgences 
in  order  to  raife  money  to  maintain  it,  which 
gave  occafion  to  Luther  to  enquire  into  this 
and  other  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
ended  in  the  throwing  oft'  the  Pope’s  authority 
in  feveral  kingdoms  of  Europe.  He  gave  King 
Henry  VIII  of  England,  the  title  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith ,  for  writing  againft  Luther. 

1522.  Adrian  VI.  1 

He  endeavoured  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
Italy,  but  his  councils  being  betrayed,  he  could 
not  effed  it,  and  was  poifoned  in  the  fecond 
year  of  his  reign. 

1 5 2  3  -  Clement  VII.  10 

He  infulted  the  Emperor  Charles  Y,  who  there¬ 
upon  fent  an  army  into  Italy ,  befieged  Rome, 
and  took  the  Pope  prifoner,  obliging  him  to 
pay  forty  thoufand  crowns  of  gold  for  his  ran- 
fom.  But  matters  were  afterwards  accommo¬ 
dated  between  him  and  the  Emperor.  In  this 
pontificate,  Henry  VIII,  King  of  England,  di¬ 
vorced  his  Queen,  without  applying  to  the 
Pope-,  whereupon  his  Flolinefs  excommunica¬ 
ted  the  King,  and  his  Majefty  on  the  other 
hand  threw  off  the  Pope’s  fupremacy,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  reformation  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

1544.  Paul  III.  1 5 

He  convened  the  council  of  Trent,  eftablifhed 
the  inquifition,  and  approved  the  order  of  Je- 
fuits,  but  condemned  the  Interim  which  Charles 
V  had  contrived ,  in  order  to  accommodate 
matters  with  the  Proteftant  Princes  and  States 
of  Germany.  He  cited  King  Henry  VIII  to 
appear  at  Rome,  to  anfwer  the  charge  of  adul¬ 
tery,  and  abfolved  his  fubjeds  from  their  al¬ 
legiance,  which  only  confirmed  them  in  their 
averfion  to  the  See  of  Rome. 

1550.  Julius  III.  5 

1555.  Marcellus  II.  Twenty-one  days. 

1555.  Paul  IV.  4 

He  treated  the  Ambaffadors  with  great  info- 
lence,  who  came  from  King  Philip  and  Queen 
Mary ,  to  beg  abfolution  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  England,  and  to  defire  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  the  See  of  Rome ;  the  reafon  of 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ill  treatment  he 
met  with  from  the  Spaniards  when  they  took 
Rome  by  ftorm.  He  joined  with  the  French 
and  Swils'alfo  againft  Spain,  and  making  Italy 
the  feat  of  war,  reduced  it  to  great  mifery. 
He  oppofed  the  refignation  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  and  would  never  acknowledge  Fer¬ 
dinand  the  Emperor ,  becaufe  he  was  not  con- 
fulted  in  it.  He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the 
Inquifition,  and  recommended  it  on  his  death¬ 
bed  as  the  principal  fupport  of  the  Papacy. 
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1559.  PiuS  IV.  5  p0pe’ f do. 

He  put  a  conclufion  to  the  council  of  Trent,  ^ions. 
ordered  the  antiquities  in  Rome  to  be  preferved, 
and  encouraged  magnificent  buildings. 

1566.  Pius  V.  6 

This  Pope,  with  his  confederates  the  Spaniards 
and  Venetians,  defeated  the  Turks  in  a  great 
naval  engagement  near  Lepanto.  He  alnrted 
Charles  IX,  of  France,  againft  his  Proteftant 

fubjeds ;  conferred  the  title  of  Great  Duke  of 
Tulcany  on  the  family  ofMedicis;  excommu¬ 
nicated  Elizabeth  Queen  of  England,  abfolved 
her  fubjeds  from  their  allegiance,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  her  dominions  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

1572.  Gregory  XIII.  12 

He  encouraged  fine  buildings  in  Rome,  and 

particularly  caufed  a  college  to  be  built  for  the 
Englifti,  and  reformed  the  Calendar,  from  hence 
called  the  Gregorian  Calendar. 

1585.  Sixtus  V.  3 

He  was  the  fon  of  a  cottager,  and  his  firft  em¬ 
ployment  keeping  of  fwine  ;  but  being  taken 
into  a  monaftery,  he  appeared  an  excellent  ge¬ 
nius,  and  had  an  education  given  him  fuit- 
able  to  it,  but  would  not  have  been  advanced 
to  the  Papacy  fo  foon,  if  he  had  not  pretended 
to  be  more  infirm  and  old  than  he  really  was: 
immediately  after  his  eledion  he  appeared  to 
be  one  of  the  moft  vigorous  adive  men  that 
had  fat  in  that  chair.  He  reformed  the  courts 
of  juftice,  and  entirely  fuppreffed  the  banditti. 

He  rebuilt  the  Vatican  library,  and  adorned 
Rome  with  more  magnificent  ftrudures  than 
any  of  his  predeceffors,  and  recovered  feveral 
obelifks,  pillars,  and  other  noble  antiquities 
which  had  been  long  buried  in  rubbifii,  giving 
the  city  a  perfed  new  face.  He  repaired  the 
fortifications  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the 
church,  and  increafed  their  garifons  to  twen¬ 
ty  thoufand  men,  and  was  dreaded  both  by 
the  French  and  Spaniard.  He  encouraged  the 
great  attempt  of  the  Spaniards  againft  England 
with  their  Armada  in  1588,  defigning,  as  it 
is  faid,  at  the  fame  time  to  have  furprized  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  He  laid  new  taxes  on 
his  fubjeds,  and  encreafed  the  revenues  of  the 
Roman  See  fix  hundred  thoufand  crowns  per 
annum,  and  at  his  death,  it  is  faid,  left  five 
millions  of  crowns  behind  him,  of  which  he 
appropriated  great  part  for  the  defence  of  the 
church,  enjoining  that  it  fhould  not  be  touched 
on  any  other  occafion :  Among  other  ads 
of  charity,  he  employed  two  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  crowns  to  prevent  a  fcarcity  in  Rome, 
when  the  reft  of  Italy  was  grievoufiy  diftreffed 
by,  famine.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  poi¬ 
foned  by  the  Spaniards,  who  did  not  admire  his 
condud. 

1590.  Urban  VII.  Thirteen  days. 

Gregory  XIV.  Ten  months. 

Innocent  IX.  Two  months. 

Clement  VIII.  13 

united  the  duchy  of  Ferrara  to  the  See 
of  Rome-,  he  corrected  the  Bible  fet  out  by 
Sextus  V,  in  two  thoufand  places,  and  forbid 
confefiion  by  Letters. 

1605.  Leo  XI.  Twenty-five  days. 

1605.  PaulV.  15 

Fie  excommunicated  the  Venetians,  and  laid 
their  country  under  an  interdid,  for  trying  an 
ecclefiaftick  in  the  fecular  courts,  and  making 
ftatutes  of  Mortmain  to  prevent  the  Laity 
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leaving  their  lands  to  the  church.  The  Vene¬ 
tians  on  the  other  hand  expelled  the  Monks, 
Jefuits,  and  ail  religious  orders,  who  refufed  to 
celebrate  divine  fervice.  And  the  Pope  found 
himfelf  under  a  necellity  at  laft  to  accommo¬ 
date  matters  with  the  Venetians,  and  yield  up 
every  point  he  had  infilled  on.  He  condemned 
the  oath  of  allegiance  which  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land  required  of  the  fubjedl,  and  declared  no 
Catholick  could  take  it  with  a  fafe  confcience. 
In  this  pontificate  arofe  the  difpute  between 
the  Dominicans  and  Jefuits  concerning  the  im¬ 
maculate  conception  of  the  blefied  Virgin.  He 

equalled  any  of  his  predecefTors  in  beautifying 
and  adorning  the  city  of  Rome. 

1621.  Gregory  XV '.  2 

He  founded  the  congregation  de  Propaganda 

Fide. 

1623.  Urban  VIII.  20 

He  was  extremly  devoted  to  the  Angel  St.  Mi¬ 
chael,  whofe  image  he  erected  in  St.  Peter  s 
church,  and  his  own  in  a  pollure  of  adoration 
before  it,  with  this  infcription,  viz.  I  worjhip 
thee  morning  and  evening .  He  folemnized  a 
Jubilee  in  the  year  1625,  when  the  Spanifii 
Ambaffador,  in  a  compliment,  fubjedted  all  his 
mailer’s  dominions  to  him,  as  the  Vicar  of 
Chrift,  promifing  to  defend  the  Holy  See  with 
all  his  power.  He  ordered  the  State  of  Venice 
to  be  treated  with  the  fame  honours  as  crowned 
heads ;  condemned  Galileo  for  affirming  the  fun 
flood  flill  and  the  earth  moved ;  and  had  an 
intention  to  have  made  one  of  his  nephews 
King  of  Naples,  but  did  not  fucceed  in  it. 
He  put  fome  perfons  to  death  for  attempting 
his  life  by  witchcraft,  and  forming  an  image 
of  him  in  wax,  which  they  wounded  with  pins 
and  needles. 

1644.  Innocent  X.  10 

He  is  charged  with  cohabiting  with  his  brother’s 
wife  Donna  Olympia ,  and  being  governed  by 
her.  He  protefted  againft  the  treaty  of  Mun- 
fler,  becaufe  church-lands  were  yielded  up,  and 
transferred  to  temporal  Princes,  and  others  who 
had  gotten  poffeffion  of  them  at  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  ;  and  becaufe  liberty  of  confcience  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  Protellants  in  many  countries ;  and 
Monfieur  Moulin  fuggells,  that  he  promoted  the 
murder  of  Charles  I,  King  of  England. 

1655.  Alexander  VII.  12 

The  French  King  infulted  him,  and  he  made 
a  very  mean  fubmiffion.  He  condemned  the 
Janfenills,  and  determined  the  controverfy  con¬ 
cerning  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Blefied 
Virgin  in  her  favour. 

1667.  Clement  IX.  2 

In  this  pontificate  the  ifland  of  Candia  was  taken 
by  the  Turks,  which,  it  is  faid,  broke  the  old 
gentleman’s  heart. 

1670.  Clement  X.  6 

1676.  Innocent  XI.  13 

He  affigned  Chriftina  Queen  of  Sweden,  who 
refided  at  Rome,  a  penfion  of  twelve  thoufand 
crowns  per  annum.  He  had  great  difputes  with 
the  French  King  about  difpofing  of  benefices 
and  church-lands,  and  his  Holinefs  was  fo  highly 
incenfed  againft  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  on 
this  account,  that  he  entered  into  a  confederacy 
with  the  Emperor,  England,  and  Holland  a- 
gainft  him,  who  ftipulated  that  they  would  not 
make  peace  with  France,  ’till  the  Pope  had 
received  fatisfadlion  for  the  wrongs  done  to  the 
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Floly  See  by  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty;  and 
from  this  alliance  with  the  Proteftant  powers  n.j’’j0>ns  °* 
he  obtained  the  name  of  the  Proteftant  Pope. 

1690.  Alexander  VIII.  1 

He  feemed  to  dread  the  French  King’s  power  as 
much  as  his  predecefibr,  and  therefore  was  no 
great  enemy  to  the  Confederate's,  tho’  moft;  of 
them  were  Proteftants. 

1691.  Innocent  XII.  9 

He  was  of  the  noble  family  of  Pignatelli  in 
Naples,  and  having  been  Nuntio  in  thegreateft 
courts  of  Europe,  was  extremely  well  qualified 
for  a  Governour  when  he  was  eledted  to  the 
papacy.  He  declared  againft  nepotifm,  and  ag¬ 
grandizing  his  relations,  and  acted  accordingly. 

He  built  him  a  magnificent  tomb  in  his  life¬ 
time,  in  which  he  was  interred,  only  he  ordered 
his  Confeflor  to  fend  his  heart  to  the  Great  Duke 
of  Tufcany. 

Nov.  20,  1700.  Clement  XI.  20 

It  was  three  days  before  the  Cardinals  could 
perfuade  him  to  accept  the  chair ;  and  then  he 
declared  he  would  not  have  done  it,  but  to  free 
himfelf  from  fome  fcruples  they  had  raifed  in 
his  mind  concerning  the  fin  of  refufing  it. 

He  had  indeed  a  very  difficult  part  to  adl, 
the  crown  of  Spain  being  in  difpute  during 
this  pontificate.  He  was  thought  to  be  more 
inclined  to  the  French  than  the  Imperialifts, 
but  infulted  however  by  both  of  them  in  their 
turns;  his  towns  furprized,  and  foldiers  quar¬ 
tered  in  his  territories.  The  thunder  of  the 
Vatican  had  now  loft  its  force;  neither  the 
Emperor  or  France  would  be  terrified  by  his 
threats. 

May  8,  1721.  Innocent  XIII.  2 

He  protefted  againft  the  Emperor’s  granting 
the  inveftiture  of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and 
Placentia  to  Don  Carlos  Prince  of  Spain,  claim¬ 
ing  them  as  fees  of  the  church. 

May  29,  1724.  Benedict  XIII. 

Pope  Innocent  XIII  dying  on  the  feventh  of 
March  1724,  the  Cardinals  entered  the  conclave 
on  the  twentieth  of  the  fame  month,  where  after 
having  been  ffiut  up  two  months  and  nine  days 
they  refolved  unanimoufiy  to  chufe  for  Sovereign 
Pontiff  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Vincenzo  Ma¬ 
ria  Orsini  of  the  Dominican  order,  who  there¬ 
upon  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII, 

He  was  the  firft  that  had  been  cholen  of  a  mo- 
naftical  order  for  near  two  hundred  years.  He  is 
a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  and  fenior  Cardinal  of  the 
facred  college,  being  in  the  feventy-fifth  year  of 
his  age  at  the  time  of  his  election.  Fie  is  faid  to 
have  more  humility  and  integrity  than  moft  of 
his  predeceffors,  and  is  a  perfon  of  extraordinary 
temperance.  On  his  advancement  he  would  not 
fuffer  his  domefticks  to  wear  any  thing  but  coarfe 
purple  cloth  without  lace,  and  ordered  all  the  rich 
hangings  and  furniture  of  the  Vatican  to  be  taken 
down,  and  plain  to  be  put  up  in  their  room.  He 
prohibited  all  ecclefiafticks  wearing  perukes ;  and 
as  to  his  own  perfon,  is  fo  mortified,  that  he 
wears  nothing  but  woollen  next  him  in  the  hotteft 
weather.  At  the  firft  confiftory  he  held,  feveral 
of  the  Cardinals  and  Prelates  appeared  with  their 
bald  pates  without  perukes,  in  conformity  to  the 
Pope’s  order,  and  the  reft  excufed  themfelves  on 
account  of  their  health.  An  admirer  of  this  Pope 
gives  him  the  following  character :  He  is,  fays  this The  chl* 
gentleman,  the  mildeft,  moft  friendly,  and  moft  [jf" 

engaging  Pof£ 


THE  PRESENT  STATE 

CHAP,  engaging  perfon  in  the  world,  obligingly  gracious 
to  every  body,  of  the  moft  eafy  accefs,  and  ex- 
P°pe  s  d°-  ceeding  affable,  efpecially  to  the  poor.  Though 
he  is  nicely  frugal  as  to  himfelf,  he  is  beneficent 
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to  others  to  a  degree  of  magnificence.  When  he 
was  Archbifhop  of  Benevento  he  bellowed  all  the 
revenues  of  that  See,  and  his  own  patrimony, 
which  were  very  great,  upon  the  publick.  The 
monuments  of  his  abundant  charity  muff  flu ne  as 
long  as  the  city  of  Benevento  Hands.  When  that 
town  was  in  a  manner  deftroyed  by  a  terrible 
earthquake  in  June  168S,  and  fixteen  hundred 
perfons  buried  in  its  ruins,  and  the  remaining  in¬ 
habitants  were  about  to  abandon  the  place,  and 
fettle  elfewhere ,  the  good  Archbiffiop  prevented 
them  by  his  liberality.  He  affifted  them  to  repair 
their  private  houfes,  and  rebuilt  the  cathedral, 
pariffi  churches,  hofpitals,  and  religious  houfes  at 
his  own  charge  •,  infomuch  that  the  city  makes  a 
much  better  figure  than  it  did  before  that  calamity 
happened.  But  by  the  account  the  Pope  himfelf 
gives  of  his  miraculous  efcape,  he  appears  to  have 
a  pretty  deal  of  fuperftition  and  enthufiafm  in  his 
compofition. 

He  relates/  That  on  Saturday  the  fifth  of  June, 
1688,  at  the  hour  ofVefpers,  being  then  with 
a  gentleman  in  one  of  the  uppermoft  rooms  of 
his  palace,  the  fame  was  thrown  down,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  apartment  underneath,  and  part 
of  the  main  roof;  fo  that  he  fell  with  the  above- 
mentioned  gentleman  down  into  a  vault  of  the 
cellar,  where  they  were  covered  with  the  ftones 
and  beams  of  the  lhattered  apartments.  His 
friend  was  crufhed  to  pieces,  but  he  was  preferved 
by  means  of  fome  rafters,  which  fell  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  they  formed  a  kind  of  roof,  and 
gave  him  room  enough  to  breathe  in ;  and,  to  his 
unfpeakable  comfort,  “  .there  fell  alfo  with  him 
cheft  of  drawers,  in  which  he  kept  the  pic- 


“  Oratory  at  Naples,  he  continued  his 
“  fo  far,  that  he  was  cured  of  all  his 
“  fore  he  had  well  got  out  of  the  chapel, 
concludes  as  follows :  “  Tn  order  to  perpetuate  the 
“  memory  of  fo  great  a  miracle,  which  God,  by 
“  the  interceflion  of  St.  Philip  of  Neri,  wrought 
“  for  me  a  miferable  finner,  and  to  augment  the 
“  devotion  of  believers  towards  fo  diftinguifhed  a 
“  benefactor,  and  fo  amiable  a  proteCtor,  I  caufe 
“  this  relation  to  be  regiftered,  and  confirm  it 
£-  with  my  own  fubfcription  and  feal,  that  none 
may  doubt  the  truth  of  the  faffs  it  contains. 

Done  at  Naples  at  my  convent  of  St.  Ca- 
therine  de  Formelle,  this  prefent 
Tuefday  the  22dofJune,  1688. 

F.  Vincent  Mari  a  Card.  Orsini, 
Archbifhop  of  Benevento. 


bi- 


111- 


From  this  fpecimen  of  the  prefent  Pope’s 
gotry  and  fuperftition ,  notwithflanding  his 
tended  reformations  in  the  church,  and  his  per¬ 
mitting  the  bible  to  be  tranflated,  few  people  will 
believe  him  in  danger  of  being  infeffed  with  the 
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northern  herefy ;  though  there  were  fome  wife 
men  amongft  us  fo  fanguine  as  to  believe  him  a 
Proteffant  in  his  heart,  about  the  time  of  his  ac- 
ceflion  to  the  triple  crown.  The  pope  indeed 
had  been  ufed  to  a  retired  monaftick  life,  and  did 
not  feem  to  relifh  either  the  bufinefs  or  fplendor 
of  a  court ;  nay,  "he  would  gladly  have  retired  to 
his  bifhoprick  of  Benevento  again,  and  left  the 
adminiftration  of  the  government  to  the  Cardi¬ 
nals,  if  he  had  not  been  difiuaded  from  this  pro- 
je£t  by  his  relations ;  and  yet  he  may  not  be  lefs 
zealous  for  his  religion  than  his  predecefibrs.  But 
fome  men  are  of  opinion,  that  a  Roman  Catho- 
lick  cannot  be  endued  with  any  Chriftian  or  mo¬ 
ral  virtues,  but  immediately  they  fuppofe  he  is 
tures  of  the  principal  aftions  of  his  glorious  pro-  turning  Proteffant ;  as  if  virtue  were  confined  to 
teftor  St.  Philip  of  Neri,  which  though  it  the  people  of  that  denomination,  when  God  knows 
was  locked,  burft  open,  and  the  piffures  placed  we  may  have  as  little  of  that  kind  to  boafl  of  at 
themfelves  round  him ;  one  of  them  particu-  this  day,  as  any  perfuafion  whatever.  But  to 
larly  fell  upon  his  head,  which  was  the  pidlure  proceed  :  The  Pope  confidering  the  fhortnefs  of 
of  the  Saint  praying  and  looking  towards  the  human  life,  decreed,  that  a  great  jubilee  fhould 
blefied  Virgin,  who  with  her  facred  hand  fup-  for  the  future  be  celebrated  every  five  and  twenty 
ported  the  main  beam  of  the  church  of  Valli-  years,  inftead  of  fifty,  which  it  was  formerly  li- 
cella,  which  was  fiipt  out  of  its  place.”  He  mited  to ;  when  the  people  fhould  be  entitled  to 
lay  under  thefe  ruins  an  hour  and  a  half,  but  did  plenary  indulgences,  upon  condition  neverthelefs 
not  think  it  had  been  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  every  perfon  fhould  be  obliged  to  vifit  four 
when  he  was  dug  out  by  fome  of  the  Monks  of  churches  every  year  fifteen  times  on  foot,  between 
his  order.  They  carried  him  out  of  the  gate  of  the  beginning  of  Lent  and  the  twenty-feventh  of 
the  city,  wounded  as  he  was,  in  his  head,  his  May.  In  purfuance  of  which  new  regulation, 
right  hand,  and  right  foot,  but  he  felt  no  pain,  the  Emperor,  attended  by  his  whole  court,  vifited 
and  the  fame  night  he  preached  to  the  people  the  four  principal  churches  of  Vienna  lately,  whi- 


*  with  the  hold  in  his  hand.  The  favours  he  re- 
‘  ceived  from  the  abovefaid  Saint,  to  whofe  inter- 
‘  ceffion  he  afcribes  his  deliverance,  he  fays,  were 

*  not  confined  to  his  perfon,  but  extended  to  his 
«  whole  family  ;  for  though  his  palace  was  entirely 
«  ruined,  he  did  not  lofe  one  of  his  domefticks, 

‘  or  any  officer  of  his  court,  except  one  footman  : 

4  fo  that  he  could  fay,  to  the  glory  of  that  Saint, 

*  that  he  was  pleafed  in  his  favour  to  renew  the 
‘  miracle  which  happened,  anno  587,  at  Antioch, 
c  in  a  terrible  earthquake,  wherein  fixty  thoufand 
‘  perfons  loft  their  lives,  and  their  Biffiop  Gre-  . 

«  gory  was  preferved  with  all  his  family,  though  Antipopes. 

4  his  palace,  as  well  as  that  of  Benevento,  was 
4  entirely  demoliffied.  “  The  Saint  alfo  had  pre- 
“  ferved  all  the  records  and  writings  belonging  to  A.  D. 

“  his  church  ;  and  upon  going  to  vifit  his  heart,  251.  Novatian ,  ftiled  the  Arch-heretick. 

“  which  lies  in  the  church  of  the  Fathers  of  the  367.  Urjicinus ,  or  Urcinus. 


ther  they  went  on  foot  over  boards  laid  along  the 
ftreets  for  that  purpofe.  Nor  does  the  Pope  wholly 
negleft  fecular  affairs ;  for  they  tell  us  he  is  about 
making  Civita  Vecchiaand  Ancona  free  ports,  in 
order  to  promote  a  foreign  trade  in  the  ecclefia- 
ftical  State. 

Having  thus  given  a  catalogue  of  the  Popes, 
and  an  abftradt  of  their  hiftory,  I  ffiall  here  add 
a  lift  of  the  Antipopes,  and  the  years  of  their  re- 
fpeflive  ufurpations,  though  I  find  authors  are  not 
entirely  agreed  which  were  real  Popes,  and  which 
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824. 
844. 
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1059. 
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1 1 18. 
1124. 
1130. 
1 138. 
1159. 
1 164. 
1170. 
1378. 

»39+- 

1424. 

*4 39- 


Eulalius ,  Archdeacon. 

Laurence ,  Archdeacon. 

Diofcorus. 

Peter  and  The  odor  us. 

Lheodorus  and  Pafchal. 

Lheophyladt ,  Arch-prieft. 

Conftantine. 

Zinzimus. 

John,  the  Deacon. 

Sergius  and  Boniface  VI. 

Romanus  Gallefinus. 

Leo  VIII. 

John  XVI. 

Gregory 

Syhejler  III.  and  John  XX. 

John  Minceus ,  called  Benedict. 

Cadolus,  called  Honorius  II. 

Guidert ,  called  Clement  III. 

'Maurice  Burdin,  called  Gregory  VIII. 
Thibaut,  called  Calixtus  III. 

Peter  de  Leon ,  called  Anacletus  II. 

Gregory,  called  Vidlor. 

Odlavian ,  called  Vidtor  IV. 

Guy  de  Creme,  called  Pafchal  III. 

John,  Abbot  of  Strume ,  called  Calixtus  III. 
Clement  VII,  looked  upon  as  Antipope. 
Peter  de  Lune,  called  Benedict  XIII. 

Gitlus,  called  Clement  VIII. 

Amadeus  VIII,  Duke  of  Savoy,  called 
FAix  V. 


It  is  obfervable,  that  no  Pope,  unlefs  St.  Peter, 
has  reigned  four  and  twenty  years :  and  it  feerrss 
there  is  a  prophetical  tradition,  that  no  Pope’s 
reign  fhall  ever  extend  beyond  thofe  limits.  Some 
there  are,  it  is  true,  which  have  come  pretty  near 
it;  as  St.  Silvester,  who  died  anno  336,  in 
the  twenty-third  year  of  his  pontificate  :  Adrian 
I,  who  died  anno  795,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  his  pontificate :  Leo  III,  who  died  anno  8 1 6, 
in  the  twenty-firft  year  of  his  pontificate  :  Alex- 
ander  III,  who  died  anno  1181,  in  the  twenty- 
fecond  year  of  his  reign :  Pope  Urban  VIII, 
who  died  anno  1623,  in  the  twenty-firft  or  twenty- 
fecond  year  of  his  reign:  And  laftly,  Pope  Cle¬ 
ment  XI,  who  died  anno  1721,  in  the  twenty- 
firft  year  of  his  reign. 

This  tradition,  that  no  Pope  fhall  govern  the 
See  of  Rome  above  four  and  twenty  years,  is  fo 
firmly  believed  in  that  court,  that  we  find  Car¬ 
dinal  Tana r a,  Sub-dean  of  the  facred  college, 
when  he  complimented  Pope  Clement  XI,  on 
the  anniverfary  of  his  creation,  anno  1720,  on  his 
entring  into  the  twenty-firft  year  of  his  pontifi¬ 
cate,  ufing  this  expreffion,  Sandlijfme  Pater ,  non 
fuperabis  anno s  Petri,  Moft  holy  Father,  you  fhall 
not  out-live  the  years  of  St.  Peter  ;  intimating, 
that  as  St.  Peter,  according  to  their  tradition, 
was  Pope  of  Rome  four  and  twenty  years,  and 
none  of  his  fuccefiors  had  reigned  fo  long,  he  ought 
to  prepare  himfelf  for  his  departure :  which  was 
but  a  melancholy  compliment  to  the  Pontiff,  juft 
recovering  from  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  and  was  by  fome 
thought  to  have  had  an  ill  eftett  upon  his  health, 
for  he  foon  after  relapfed,  and  died  within  three 
months.  It  may  be  thought  ftrange,  that  no 
Pope  of  Rome  fhould  in  the  fpace  of  feventeen 
hundred  years  reign  twenty- four,  when  we  find 
Princes  in  every  kingdom,  who  have  fat  upon 
their  thrones  forty,  fifty,  and  fome  fixty  years  : 
but  the  wonder  will  abate,  when  we  confider  that 
they  generally  eledt  one  of  the  eldeft  Cardinals  in 
the  facred  college,  who  have  lived  the  ordinary 
age  of  men  before  they  are  advanced  to  that  dig- 
VOL.  II. 


nity,  whereas  other  Princes  are  frequently  crowned 
in  their  infancy:  and  perhaps  rather  than  fpoil 
the  prophecy,  That  no  Pope  fhall  exceed  the  years 
of  St.  Peter,  they  may  be  induced  to  pratftife  Ita¬ 
lian  arts  upon  him,  if  he  prefume  to  advance  be¬ 
yond  thofe  limits. 

CHAP.  XX. 

Contains  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  obferved  at  the 
death  of  the  Pope ,  and  the  election  of  his  fuccejfor. 

WHEN  the  Pope  dies,  notice  is  immediately  CHAP. 

given  to  the  facred  college,  to  the  nobility  xx- 
and  courts  of  juftice  ;  and  the  fame  or  the  fuc-  Pope  s  do' 
ceeding  day,  the  Cardinal  Chamberlain  dreffed  in 
purple,  and  attended  by  the  clerks  of  the  cham-  Ccremo- 
ber,  and  fome  members  of  the  Council,  comes  nieson  tlie 
and  views  the  corps,  and  calls  out  to  the  deceafed  dea*h  andf 
by  his  Chriftian  name,  Ottoboni  or  Pigna-  a  Pope"  °* 
telli  as  his  name  is,  feimorto?  art  thou  dead  ? 
and  after  a  fhort  paufe  anfwers  again,  Ottoboni  e 
morto ,  Ottoboni  is  dead.  Then  taking  the  feal 
called  Uannello  del  pifcatore ,  the  fifherman’s  ring, 
he  breaks  it,  and  the  great  bell  of  the  capitol, 
which  is  never  moved  but  on  this  occafion,  is 
ordered  to  be  rung,  to  give  notice  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Rome  of  the  Pope’s  death ;  and  Expreffes 
are  fent  to  all  Roman  Catholick  Princes  and 
States,  and  particularly  to  the  abfent  Cardinals, 
to  fummon  them  to  the  election  of  another  Pope. 

The  Cardinal  Chamberlain  has  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  civil  government  during  a  vacancy, 
and  even  coins  money,  according  to  Mot  r  a  ye, 
with  his  own  arms  on  one  fide,  and  two  crofs 
keys  on  the  reverfe,  and  is  attended  by  the  guards 
of  the  deceafed  Pope.  The  Cardinals  of  his  cre¬ 
ation  are  dreffed  in  violet-coloured  ferge  during 
the  vacancy,  and  thofe  of  his  predeceffors  cre¬ 
ating  wear  green  habits  faced  with  red  ;  and  the 
maces  carried  before  the  Cardinals  on  all  folemn 
occafions  are  reverfed.  The  corps  being  wafhed 
and  embalmed,  the  next  day  is  carried  to  St. 

Paul’s  chapel  in  the  Vatican,  and  dreffed  in  the 
pontifical  habit,  from  whence  they  attend  it  to 
St.  Pete  r’s,  and  place  it  in  the  chapel  of  Six¬ 
tus  V.  on  a  magnificent  bed  of  ftate,  furround- 
ed  by  a  vaft  number  of  wax  lights,  which  burn 
night  and  day;  the  Priefts  all  the  while  praying 
for  the  repofe  of  the  deceafed’s  foul  :  which  fine¬ 
ly  muft  be  unneceffary,  for  he  who  in  his  life¬ 
time  could  give  eafe  to  all  the  fouls  in  purga¬ 
tory,  can  never  want  it  himfelf.  As  the  feet  of 
the  dead  Pope  are  fet  clofe  to  the  iron  baluftrade 
which  opens  into  the  chapel,  multitudes  of  peo¬ 
ple  croud  hither  to  kifs  them,  efpecially  the  wo¬ 
men,  not  doubting  but  their  paying  this  piece 
of refped  to  God’s  Vicar  on  earth,  will  exalt 
them  to  heaveanly  manfions.  On  the  ninth  day 
the  corps  is  put  into  a  coffin,  or  rather  coffins, 
the  firft  of  cedar,  and  the  fecond  of  lead,  with 
fixty  of  the  late  Pope’s  coronation  medals,  twen¬ 
ty  of  gold,  twenty  of  filver,  and  as  many  of  brafs ; 
after  which  the  funeral  being  folemnized ,  the 
corps  is  conveyed  to  a  little  old  church,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St.  Peter  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  where  it  is  depofited  till  removed  to  the 
monument  ufually  eretfted  for  it  in  the  life-time 
of  the  deceafed,  when  there  is  ufually  as  magni¬ 
ficent  a  cavalcade  as  at  the  funeral. 

During  the  firft  five  centuries,  according  to  Theelefli- 
Maimbourg,  the  clergy  and  people  jointly,  °f the 
and  fometimes  the  clergy  alone,  with  confent  of  i  ’ 
the  people,  elected  the  Pope  by  plurality  of  voices*. 

13  Ql  After 
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C  H  A  P.  After  the  death  of  Pope  Simplicius,  Odoa- 
r  cer  King  of  the  Heruli,  vvho  had  conquered  Ita- 

mmions  decreed  that  no  Pope  fnould  be  chofen  without 
J  his  confent.  This  law  was  afterwards  repealed  by 
Theodorick  King  of  the  Goths,  in  the  fourth 
council  of  Rome,  under  the  pontificate  of  Pope 
Symachus  *,  but  this  Prince  turning  Arian  in 
the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  refumed  the  privilege 
of  appointing  a  Pope,  and  accordingly  placed 
F^elix  IV  in  the  chair.  His  fuccefiors,  the  Go- 
thick  Princes,  allowed  the  Clergy  to  eled,  but 
would  not  fuffer  the  Pontiff  to  enter  upon  the 
exercife  of  his  office  till  confirmed  by  them. 
The  Emperor  Justinian,  who  defeated  the 
Goths,  and  put  an  end  to  their  dominion  in  I- 
taly,  infifted  on  his  privilege  of  confirming  the 
Pope,  as  did  his  lucceffors  after  him,  requiring 
a  fum  of  money  of  the  Pope  when  he  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  them :  which  fum  was  remitted  by 
the  Emperor  Constantine  Pogonatus; 
but  {till  the  Pope  was  not  eledled  without  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  or  other  Sovereign’s  confent  till  the  French 
Emperor  Lewis  the  Debonaire,  anno  824,  and 
his  lucceffors  Lotharius  I,  and  Lewis  II, 
about  the  year  864,  relinquiffied  all  pretenfions 
to  the  electing  or  confirmation  of  the  Pope.  In 
the  eleventh  century  the  Marquis  of  Hetruria,  or 
Tufcany,  and  the  Count  de  Tuscanella, 
with  the  nobility  of  Rome,  chofe  and  depofed 
Popes  at  their  pleafure;  and  after  them  Otho 
the  Great,  his  fon,  and  grandfon,  did  the  like. 
Henry  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  fucceeded  them, 
left  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  at  liberty  to 
chufe  their  Pope  again,  about  the  year  1014  ; 
but  his  grandfon  Henry  III,  and  Henry  IV, 
reaffumed  the  power  of  chufing  and  depofing 
Popes,  which  occafioned  frequent  wars  between 
them  and  the  Emperor,  the  Emperor  fetting  up 
Antipopes,  which  occafioned  fchifm  in  the  church, 
as  hath  been  already  obferved  j  but  after  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  Anaclete  and  Victor  IV 
was  ended,  the  Cardinals  and  principal  Clergy 
of  Rome  chofe  Pope  Celestine  II,  by  their 
own  authority,  anno  1143;  and  the  reft  of  the 
Clergy  having  refigned  their  pretenfions,  Hono- 
rius  III,  anno  1216,  or,  according  to  others, 
Gregory  X,  anno  1274,  ordered  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  fhould  be  made  in  the  Conclave  ;  fince 
which  time  the  Cardinals  have  been  in  poffeffion 
of  that  privilege,  and  ele&ed  the  Pope  without 
the  interpofition  of  any  other  powers,  unlefs  by 
way  of  addrefs  or  recommendation. 

The  Con-  The  Conclave  is  the  place  where  the  Cardinals 
clave.  meet  for  the  election  of  a  Pope,  and  the  affem- 
bly  of  Cardinals  who  meet  there  are  alfo  called 
the  Conclave.  They  are  at  liberty  to  appoint 
what  place  they  pleafe  to  meet  in  :  However 
for  fome  years  a  large  gallery  in  the  palace  of  the 
Vatican  has  been  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  : 
There  are  prepared  in  this  gallery  as  many  cells  or 
apartments  made  of  deal-boards,  as  there  are  Cardi¬ 
nals,  with  lodgings  and  conveniences  for  fervants, 
who  ffiut  themfelves  in  to  wait  on  the  Cardinals, 
and  are  on  that  account  called  Conclavifts,  of 
whom  no  Cardinal  is  allowed  more  than  two  or 
three  at  moft;  and  it  muff  be  on  account  of  fick- 
nefs,  or  their  being  Princes,  if  they  are  allowed 
three.  People  of  good  faffiion  frequently  defire 
the  office  of  a  Conclavift,  having  thereby  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  feeing  all  that  paffes,  and  being  en¬ 
titled  to  a  confiderable  prefent,  if  their  Cardinal 
happens  to  be  chofen  Pope:  But  it  is  however  a 
poflof  fome  trouble,  the  Conclavift  being  obliged 


to  take  in  the  meat,  wait  at  table,  and  humour  CHAP, 
an  old  peevilh  fellow,  fometimes  for  feveral  months  Po 
before  the  eledtion  is  over,  and  are  as  ftridtly  con-  neons'3 
fined  as  their  maffers.  The  feveral  apartments  t  •— v— 
or  cells  are  numbered,  and  the  Cardinals  draw 
lots  for  them.  They  are  eredted  during  the  nine 
days  which  are  taken  up  in  the  ceremony  of  the 
late  Pope’s  funeral,  when  any  perfon  is  at  liberty 
to  view  the  cells.  Thofe  Cardinals  who  are  of 
the  laft  Pope’s  creation  hang  their  apartments  on 
the  outfide  and  infide  with  violet-coloured  cloth, 
and  the  reft  hang  them  with  green  ferge  or  camb- 
let ;  and  over  each  cell  is  placed  the  Cardinal’s 
arms  it  belongs  to.  They  have  no  other  light 
than  what  they  receive  from  the  windows  of  the 
gallery. 

The  day  after  the  Pope’s  funeral,  which  is  always 
the  ninth  day  after  his  death,  the  Cardinals  meet 
in  the  cathedral,  where  a  high  mafs  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  being  celebrated,  and  an  oration  or  fermon 
made  upon  the  occafion,  they  go  in  proceffion  to 
the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  and  having  fung  the 
hymn  Veni  Creator  Spirit  us,  and  heard  the  ufual 
prayers,  in  St.  Paul’s  chapel  there,  and  fworn 
to  obferve  certain  articles  for  the  better  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  church,  they  retire  to  their  cells, 
when  every  body  is  ordered  to  quit  the  place,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Conclavifts,  two  mafters  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nies,  a  Secretary,  a  Confeffor,  a  Phyfician,  and 
Surgeon  j  and  the  Marfhal  locks  up.  all  the  doors 
and  paffages  into  the  Vatican,  which  are  guarded 
by  the  militia  of  Rome,  to  prevent  all  intercourfe 
with  the  people  without  doors ;  and  a  Mafter  of 
the  ceremonies  infpedts  every  difh  that  is  brought 
in,  to  fee  that  no  letters  are  concealed  in  the  meat, 
which  is  delivered  in  through  a  hole  in  the  wall 
left  for  that  purpofe.  The  Cardinals,  who  ar¬ 
rive  from  time  to  time  from  diftant  countries, 
are  admitted  into  the  Conclave  as  they  come,  at 
any  time  before  the  ele&ion  is  made.  They  come 
out  of  their  cells  but  once  a  day,  to  hear  a  mafs 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  give  their  votes  in  the 
chapel.  The  election  is  performed  either  by  fcru- 
tiny,  accefs,  or  adoration :  when  it  is  by  fcrutiny, 
every  Cardinal  writes  the  name  of  the  perfon  he 
votes  for  on  a  piece  of  paper  doubled  down  in  five 
folds,  on  the  firft  of  which  he  writes,  Ego  ekgo 
in  fummum  Pontificem  reverendijfmum  Dominum 
mum  Cardinalem  Del  Giudice ,  (as  his  name  is)  I 
ele<5t  for  Pope  the  moft  reverend  Lord  Cardinal 
Del  Giudice:  on  the  fourth  the  Cardinal 
writes  his  own  name,  and  covers  it  with  the  fifth 
fold.  Then  they  go  to  the  chapel  at  the  appointed 
hour,  and  having  feated  themfelves  in  order  with 
thefe  billets  in  their  hands,  each  Cardinal  in  his 
turn  goes  up  to  the  altar,  and  after  a  fhort  prayer 
upon  his  knees,  puts  the  billet  into  a  chalice  that 
Hands  on  the  table.  [Others  fay,  the  Mafter  of 
the  ceremonies  goes  round  to  all  the  Cardinals  iri 
the  chapel,  and  receives  their  billets  in  a  cup.] 

The  Cardinals  being  returned  to  their  places,  the 
Cardinal-Bifhop,  who  fits  on  the  right  fide  of  the 
altar,  puts  out  the  billets  on  a  plate,  and  gives 
them  one  by  one  to  the  Cardinal-Deacon,  who 
fits  on  the  other  fide  of  the  altar,  and  reads  them 
with  an  audible  voice,  the  Cardinals  in  the  mean 
time  writing  down  how  many  voices  every  can¬ 
didate  hath  after  which  the  Mafter  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  burns  the  billets  in  a  little  chimney  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  purpofe :  and  this  collection  of  votes 
is  continued  every  day  till  two  thirds  of  them  a- 
gree  on  the  fame  perfon,  who  is  thereupon  de¬ 
clared  Pope.  When  the  ele&ion  is  made  by  ac¬ 
cefs. 
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CHAP,  cefs,  the  Cardinals  rife  from  their  places,  and 
^do  S°‘nS  towart^s  P£rf°n  they  defign  to  chule, 
minions.0  each  °f  thetn  fays,  “Ego  accedo  ad  reverendijjimutii 
Dominion ,  &c.  The  eledtion  by  adoration  is  in 
much  the  fame  manner,  only  the  Cardinals  ap¬ 
proach  him  with  a  profound  reverence.  There 
is  ftill  a  fourth  way  of  chufing  when  the  diffe¬ 
rences  run  high,  and  that  is  by  referring  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  three  or  five  of  their  number,  a  majority  of 
whom  determine  the  election.  The  Pope  being 
chofen,  is  clothed  in  the  pontifical  habit,  and 
being  placed  before  the  altar,  he  receives  the  ado¬ 
ration  or  refpects  of  the  Cardinals,  who  kifs  his 
feet,  hands,  and  mouth  ;  after  which  all  the  doors 
and  gates  of  the  Conclave  are  thrown  open,  and 
the  Pope  being  led  to  the  lodge  of  benedidtion, 
and  fhewing  himfelf  to  the  people,  the  firft  Car¬ 
dinal  Deacon  fays  with  a  loud  voice,  I  declare  to 
you  tidings  of  great  joy,  the  molt  reverend  Car¬ 
dinal - — is  eledted  Pope,  and  has  chofen  the 

name  of- - w — —  adding  Vivat  Clemens  or  In- 

nocentius ,  according  to  the  name  he  chufes.  Then 
the  Pope  putting  on  the  robes  he  appears  in  at  the 
greateft  folemnities,  and  a  mitre  on  his  head,  goes 
to  St.  Peter’s,  where  he  is  feated  on  the  high 
altar,  and  publicldy  adored  by  the  Cardinals, 
Patriarchs,  Archbifhops,  Bifhops,  and  Canons  of 
that  church  ;  which  being  over,  he  is  attended  to 
his  apartment  in  the  Vatican.  Some  days  after  is 
performed  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  before 
St.  Peter’s  church,  where  a  throne  is  eredted 
for  that  purpofe,  when  his  mitre  is  taken  off,  and 
the  tiara  (a  raifed  cap)  encircled  with  three  crowns 
one  above  another,  and  embellifhed  with  jewels, 
is  put  on  his  head.  This  triple  crown,  fays  my 
author,  declares  his  facerdotal  and  imperial  dig¬ 
nity,  and  reprefents  him  as  the  fupreme  Judge 
and  LegiflatOr  of  all  Chriftians.  Lewis  I  of 
France  firft  fent  the  Pope  a  crown  of  gold  adorned 
with  jewels,  he  wearing  till  then  only  a  mitre. 
Boniface  VIII  added  the  fecond  crown,  about 
the  year  1296,  after  having  afferted  his  dominion 
over  the  temporal  powers;  and  Benedict  XII 
added  the  third  about  the  year  1340.  There  is  a 
fplendid  cavalcade  tome  time  after  the  coronation, 
when  the  Pope  goes  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  ca¬ 
thedral  church  of  St.  John  de  Lateran,  as  he 
is  Bifhop  of  Rome.  At  this  folemnity  the  Car¬ 
dinals  march  in  order  before  him,  and  he  is  at¬ 
tended  by  all  the  foreign  Ambaffadbrs,  Nobility, 
and  perfons  of  diftindtion,  ecclefiaftical  and  fecu- 
lar,  in  and  about  Rome.  When  he  comes  to  the 
church  he  knocks  three  times  at  the  door,  which 
is  thereupon  opened  by  the  Arch-prieft,  who  pre- 
fents  him  with  two  keys,  one  of  gold  and  the  o- 
ther  of  filver,  and  afterwards,  with  the  reft  of  the 
Canons,  kiffes  his  flipper.  Then  the  Pope  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  high  altar,  where  he  fits  enthroned, 
and  the  Cardinals  and  the  reft  of  the  clergy  are 
admitted  alfo  to  kifs  his  flipper.  After  fome  other 
ceremonies  his  Holinefs  blefies  the  people,  and  re¬ 
turns  to  his  palace  in  the  fame  ftate  he  came. 


CHAP. 

XXI. 
c. — 

Of  the 
Pope’s  ec¬ 
clefiaftical 
power  and 
govern¬ 
ment. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Treats  of  the  Pope's  ecclefiaftical  power  and 
government. 

THOSE  who  have  treated  of  the  Pope’s  power 
and  the  conftitution  of  the  Papal  State,  con- 
ftantly  diftinguifh  and  divide  them  into  ecclefia¬ 
ftical  and  temporal.  The  ecclefiaftical  is  extended 
throughout  the  world,  wherever  the  Roman  Ca- 
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tholick  religion  has  gained  admittance  :  the  tern-  CHAP, 
poral  is  confined  to  the  Pope’s  territories  in  Italy.  PoXX  do 
The  motives  made  ufe  of  to  procure  a  fubmifiion 
to  his  ecclefiaftical  fovereignty,  are  the  ftrongtft 
that  the  wit  of  man  could  devife  :  Some  Princes, 
as  Puffendorff  obferves,  have  gained  them- 
felves  and  their  government  a  great  authority  by 
pretending  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  gods,  and 
that  their  inftitutions  were  the  didates  and  com¬ 
mands  of  heaven,  and  on  thefe  accounts  have 
been  adored  and  placed  among  the  gods  after  theft 
deaths:  but  the  Pope  has  gone  farther,  and  per- 
fuaded  the  people  that  he  is  the  Lieutenant  of 
Chrift,  who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth, 
andean  difpenfethe  merits  of  our  Saviour  to  whom, 
he  pl'eafes  ;  and  thofe  who  refufe  to  acknowledge 
this  prerogative  are  incapable  of  eternal  falvation1. 

And  as  nothing  can  fo  ftrongly  enforce  our  obe* 
dience,  and  induce  us  to  fubmit  to  all  forts  of 
hardfhip  as  the  fear  of  God’s  difpleafure  and  eter¬ 
nal  damnation,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  people 
once  believe  the  Pontiff  poffeffed  of  this  power  of 
faving  and  damning  whom  he  pleafes,  they  will 
readily  conform  to  his  dictates  in  every  other  ih- 
ftance;  confequently  his  fubjedls  arc  as  numerous, 
and  indeed  the  very  fame  with  thofe  who  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  vicarious  power.  Whatever  ties  and 
obligations  they  are  under  to  the  civil  powers  where 
they  live,  they  will  cancel  them  all,  when  their 
duty  to  the  Pope  comes  in  competition  with  that 
to  their  temporal  Sovereigns:  nay,  when  this  ar¬ 
ticle  was  more  generally  believed  than  it  is  indeed 
atprefent,  the  people  were  frequently  fp irked  up 
to  depofe  their  natural  Sovereigns,  and  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  or  to  whomsoever 
he  was  pleafed  to  affigti  their  kingdoms ;  confe¬ 
quently  the  Princes  of  that  communion  have  but 
a  very  precarious  title  to  their  crowns,  where  tlVik 
article  is  firmly  believed.  It  is  the  apprehenfioh 
of  this  independent  jurifdidtion  alfo-,  the  fetting  up 
an  empire  within  their  empires,  that  has  deterred 
the  Sovereigns  of  Japan,  China,  and  Turky,  from, 
encouraging  the  difciples  of  the  Romi/h  com¬ 
munion,  and  been  an  inconceivable  prejudice  to 
Chriftianity  in  general  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  the  dodtrineof  a  crucified  Saviour,  as  the 
Jefuits  fuggeft,  that  prevents  the  gofpel’s  gaining 
ground  in  China ;  but  the  notions  they  infufe  into 
the  people,  that  the  Pope  is  rather  to  be  obeyed 
than  the  civil  Magiftrate,  which  fets  all  the  Ma- 
giftrates  of  the  Eaft  againft  them,  and  has  occa- 
fioned  their  being  maffacred  and  cut  in  pieces  more 
than  once.  The  Japonenfe,  who  apprehend  that 
all  Chriftians  teach  the  fame  dodtrine,  will  not 
fuffer  a  Chriftian  to  fetbis  foot  on  their  fhores,  un- 
lefs  the  Dutch,  who  are  content  to  trample  upon 
the  crofs,  and  renounce  their  Saviour,  that  they 
may  engrofs  this  branch  of  trade. 

And  though  of  late  years  many  temporal  Princes, 
and  their  lay-fubjedts  of  that  communion,  have 
difputed  the  Pope’s  fupremacy,  yet  the  Monks 
and  regular  Clergy,  if  not  the  fecular,  in  every 
country  ftill  remain  entirely  devoted  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  See,  and  are  ready  to  oppofe  and  diftrefs  the 
civil  powers  by  all  the  ways  imaginable,  when¬ 
ever  the  Pope’s  authority  is  called  in  queftion  ; 
and  thefe,  though  exceeding  numerous,  amount¬ 
ing  as  it  is  computed  to  two  millions  of  fouls,  are 
more  formidable  than  any  other  militia  of  the 
like  number  would  be ;  inafmuch  as  there  is  fcarce 
a  Prince’s  court,  or  great  family  in  Europe,  but 
they  have  a  considerable  influence  on,  and  are  all 
fubfifted  at  the  charge  of  the  people,  of  thofe  very 
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people  to  whom  they  preach  this  flavifh  dodbrine, 
without  being  any  burthen  to  their  great  eccle- 
fiadical  Sovereign  or  General.  And  that  which 
renders  them  the  more  independent  on  their  re- 
fpebbive  Princes  and  States  where  they  refide,  is 
the  date  of  celibacy,  which  is  dridtly  required  of 
them  alh  for  having  none  of  thofe  domedick 
pledges  of  their  fidelity,  a  wife  or  children,  as 
other  fubjedts  have,  they  are  always  difencumbered 
and  at  liberty  to  obey  the  Pope’s  orders,  when¬ 
ever  he  requires  their  fervice.  They  ferve  alfo 
to  drain  the  feveral  countries  where  they  live  of 
their  wealth  and  treafure,  and  convey  them  from 
the  impoverifhed  natives  to  Rome,  the  feat  of 
this  fpiritual  Empire :  and  according  to  a  late  cal¬ 
culation,  the  dated  condant  revenues  of  the  Ro- 
milh  clergy  thus  dependent  on  the  Pope  amounts 
to  more  than  twenty  millions  derling  per  ann. 
and  the  cafual  profits  arifing  from  offerings,  and 
the  fuperditious  bounty  of  the  people,  amounts  to 
full  as  much :  add  to  thefe  the  moveable  orna¬ 
ments  and  utenfils  in  their  churches,  the  gold  and 
filver  erodes,  chalices,  pattens,  lamps,  candle- 
dicks,  and  fhrines  enriched  with  diamonds  and 
other  precious  dones,  efpecially  thofe  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  and  Loretto,  and  the  treafure  of  the  church 
will  appear  inedimable.  And  what  may  not  be 
effected  by  a  court  of  fuch  refined  politicks,  as  that 
of  Rome,  thus  powerfully  fupported  ?  It  is  ob- 
ferved  that  their  midionaries  gain  ground  every 
day,  and  not  a  year  paffes  but  fome  Sovereign 
Prince  is  reconciled  to  their  communion.  Nor 
can  this  be  thought  drange  by  thofe  who  reflebt 
on  the  immenfe  fums  the  church  is  podeded  of, 
and  with  what  addrefs  it  is  applied  to  promote 
her  intereds.  Were  it  not  that  many  of  the  bed 
families  in  Europe  have  great  part  of  their  reve¬ 
nues  out  of  the  fequedered  church-lands  and  ty  thes, 
and  that  the  Protedants  are  in  continual  dread  of 
the  Inquidtion,  the  Pope  would  foon  unite  the 
Chridians  of  every  denomination  to  the  See  of 
Rome ;  few,  very  few  would  dand  out  on  prin¬ 
ciple,  could  he  find  a  way  to  remove  their  fears 
of  perfecution  and  the  lofs  of  their  edates,  the 
mod  zealous  oppofers  of  his  fupremacy  might  be 
taken  off,  according  to  the  modern  phrafe,  and 
be  induced  to  wave  their  clamours  againd  Popery. 
It  feems  to  be  now  as  under  the  Jewifh  difpenfa- 
tion,  the  people  are  mod  effedtually  wrought  upon 
by  temporal  motives ;  as  the  milk  and  honey,  the 
wine  and  oil  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  had  a  much 
greater  influence  on  that  people,  than  the  didant 
profpebt  of  eternal  rewards  and  a  temporal  cap¬ 
tivity  was  more  dreaded  by  them  than  everlading 
mifery.  In  thefe  refpedts  there  may  be  a  pretty 
near  refemblance  between  the  ancient  Jews  and 
the  Chridians  of  the  prefent  age.  But  to  pro¬ 
ceed  :  Suitable  to  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  are  the  honours  and  titles  that 
are  given  him ,  the  refpedt  that  is  paid  him,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  late  traveller,  is  greater  than  was 
ever  paid  to  mortal  man  :  thofe  that  approach  him 
kneel  three  times,  viz.  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hall  of  audience,  in  the  middle,  and  before  his 
throne,  where  they  kifs  his  flipper,  or  rather  a 
little  embroidered  crofs  on  the  toe  of  it.  The 
greated  Roman  Catholick  Princes  are  not  exemp¬ 
ted  from  this  fubmidion,  and  when  they  fpeak  to 
him,  they  dile  him  Mod  Holy  Father.  Some  of 
the  principal  prerogatives  he  affumes  as  God’s  Vi¬ 
car  on  earth,  are,  j.  The  canonization  of  thofe 
who  have'deferved  well  of  the  Holy  See,  placing 
them  in  the  number  of  Saints,  and  decreeing  them 
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thofe  honours  which  they  cal  1  Doulia,  being  prayed  CHAP, 
to  and  honoured  afterwards  as  fo  many  fubordinate  p0^ ^ 
deities.  2.  The  making  of  Cardinals,  to  whom  mmions.0" 
he  fays  at  their  creation,  *  My  mod  beloved  fons, 

‘  You  have  received  the  greated  and  highed  ho- 
‘  nour-.  You  are  called  into  the  Council  of  the 
‘  Apodles ;  You  fhall  be  our  Counfellors,  and 
*  with  us  judge  the  univerfe  and  fit  round  the 
‘  throne  as  fucceffors  to  the  Apodles.’  3.  Excom¬ 
munication,  that  fpiritual  thunder  which  hath  for¬ 
merly  made  the  greated  Princes  in  Europe  trem¬ 
ble,  who  after  this  fentence  have  been  driven 
from  their  thrones,  and  their  dominions  tranf- 
ferred  to  others.  On  their  fubjebts  this  power 
is  frequently  exercifed  by  inferior  Bilhops  and 
Prieds,  who  holding  in  their  hands  lighted  tapers 
till  they  are  extinguifhed,  fling  them  down  and 
trample  them  under  their  feet,  ufing  at  the  fame 
time  the  mod  terrible  execrations  againd  the  party 
excommunicated  that  can  be  imagined,  where¬ 
upon  he  is  cut  off  from  all  communion  with  the 
church,  and  excluded  from  all  fociety  with  men, 
adigned  to  the  flames  in  this  world,  and  to  ever¬ 
lading  fire  in  the  next.  And  from  hence  I  very 
naturally  proceed  to  enquire  in  what  indances  the 
Roman  Catholick  religion  differs  from  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  at  led  the  mod  material 
points. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Contains  and  enquiry  into  the  principal  points  wherein 
the  church  of  Rome  differs  from  the  church  of 
England. 


THE  church  of  Rome  has  added  fo  many  ar¬ 
ticles  to  the  primitive  creeds,  that  fhe  car-  Cxxn 
ries  a  very  different  face  from  the  red  of  the  t 
Chridian  world,  of  which  the  dodtrine  of  the  The  points 
Pope’s  infallibility  is  the  mod  mondrous,  andwhe|ein 
indeed  the  mother  of  all  the  red;  for  admitting  ‘^church, 
this  one  article,  we  mud  of  courfe  fubmit  our^lffe°sme 
judgment  to  whatever  he  is  pleafed  to  dibbate.  It  from  the 
would  be  the  highed  arrogance  and  folly  to  dif-  church  of 
pute  with  unerring  wifdom.  But  the  Roman  Ca-  England. 
tholicks  themfelves,  I  find,  are  not  agreed  in  Infallible 
whom  this  infallibility  is  lodged:  Some  hold  that  lit/, 
the  Pope  alone  is  podeded  of  it ;  others  are  of 
opinion  it  is  in  the  Pope  and  a  general  council j 
and  a  third  place  it  in  a  general  council  with¬ 
out  the  Pope :  and  accordingly,  we  find  that  the 
Council  of  Condance,  held  about  the  year  1415, 
depofed  all  the  contending  Popes,  and  placed 
Martin  V  in  the  chair,  declaring  that  a  ge¬ 
neral  council  lawfully  called  only  was  infallible, 
and  had  the  fupreme  authority  in  the  church  next 
under  Chrid.  Notwithdanding  this  decifion,  the 
Pope  alone  is  held  infallible  at  this  day  by  ma¬ 
ny  of  that  communion,  and  efpecially  the  Je- 
fuits.  But  as  there  is  no  colour  in  Scripture  or 
Antiquity  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  fuc- 
celfors  of  the  Bifhop  of  Rome  are  more  infal¬ 
lible  in  their  judgments  than  the  fucceffors  of 
any  other  primitive  Bifhop,  and  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholicks  themfelves  are  not  agreed  in 
whom  this  unerring  wifdom  refides,  we  may 
fairly  fufpend  our  belief  of  this  article  for  the 
prefent :  and  there  feems  to  be  fuch  a  connexion 
between  his  fupremacy  and  infallibility,  that  if 
we  deny  one,  we  fhall  not  eafily  admit  the  other, 
the  greated  motive  to  acknowledge  his  fuprema¬ 
cy  being  a  belief  of  his  infallibility.  A  man  will 
make  but  little  fcruple  to  obey  him  as  God’s 
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Vicar  on  earth,  who  believes  he  is  infallible  and 
divinely  infpired. 

2.  The  fecond  dodtrine  I  fhall  mention  is  that 
of  purgatory ;  fuppofed  to  be  an  unquenchable 
fire,  where  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  have  been 
guilty  of  venial,  or  involuntary  tranfgreffions,  burn 
till  they  are  purified  from  their  drofs  and  guilt, 
not  having  had  time  or  opportunity  to  perform  the 
penances  enjoined  them  on  earth.  Of  which  they 
produce  juft  as  much  evidence  as  of  the  former. 

3.  The  dodlrine  of  indulgencies,  which  fup- 
pofes  that  the  Pope  has  power  to  remit  the  pu- 
nilhmentsdue  to  finners,  and  exempt  them  from 
the  pains  of  hell  and  purgatory. 

4.  Limbo,  or  the  confines  of  hell,  in  which 
they  fuppofe  the  fouls  of  infants  who  die  with¬ 
out  baptifm  are  confined  ;  and  though  they  are  not 
punifhed  by  fire,  are  however  excluded  from  the 
beatifick  vifion. 

5.  The  dodtrine  of  worfhipping  Saints  and  An¬ 
gels,  and  begging  their  mediation  and  intercef- 
fion  with  God,  and  the  adoring  their  reliques  and 
images. 

6.  The  facrifice  of  the  Mafs,  which  they  hold 
to  be  a  propitiatory  facrifice,  both  for  the  living 
and  dead,  which  every  Prieft  ufually  offers  once 
a  day,  and  twice  on  Chriftmas-day  and  other  fo- 
lemn  occafions.  If  it  be  a  Low  Mafs  he  is  af- 
fifted  by  one  or  two  laymen,  called  Kefpondents ; 
and  it  is  called  a  Low  Mafs  from  the  being  ce¬ 
lebrated  in  a  low  voice,  fuch  as  is  ufed  in  com¬ 
mon  converfation.  At  High  Mafs  he  is  aflifted 
by  Deacons  and  Subdeacons,  and  the  fervice  is 
fung  or  chanted  aloud,  from  whence  it  is  called 
High  Mafs.  This  fervice  is  performed  in  Latin, 
and  after  the  Prieft  has  ufed  thefe  words  of  con- 
fecration,  Hoc  eft  enim  Corpus  meum,  For  this  is 
my  body  •,  the  members  of  this  church  believe  the 
body  of  Chrift  defeends  invifibly  from  heaven,  and 
the  bread  is  imperceptibly  changed  or  tranfubftan- 
tiated  into  his  flefh  and  blood  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  though  the  appearances  and  accidents  conti¬ 
nue  to  make  the  fame  imprefiion  upon  all  the 
fenfes  after  the  pronouncing  thofe  words  as  be¬ 
fore,  yet  there  is  none  of  their  real  fubftance  re¬ 
maining,  but  that  the  foie  and  natural  body  of 
Chrift,  with  all  its  parts  and  blood,  is  as  entire 
in  the  leaft  particle  of  bread,  as  it  was  upon  the 
crofs  before  his  death. 

The  words  of  confecration  of  the  cup  are  the 
fame  as  thofe  ufed  by # our  church  ;  but  this  is 
never  communicated  to  the  Laity,  becaufe,  fay 
their  Doctors,  the  body  of  Chrift  being  entire  in 
every  particle,  and  there  being  no  living  body 
without  blood,  the  cup  is  fuperfluous.  But  we 
might  demand  on  this  occafion.  If  the  cup  be 
fuperfluous ,  why  do  their  Clergy  drink  of  it  ? 

And  why  indeed  was  it  inftituted  by  our  Saviour? 

Thefe  Maffes,  they  give  out,  will  fhorten  the 
pains  of  the  fouls  in  purgatory  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  their  votaries  ufually  give  large  legacies  to  the 
church  at  their  deaths,  to  have  Maffes  faid  for 
them ;  and  fome  of  them  in  their  health  fettle 
lands  in  perpetuity,  that  the  Priefts  may  fay  Maf¬ 
fes  for  themfelves  and  families  from  generation 
to  generation. 

Tradition,  is  another  dodtrine  of  the  church 
of  Rome,,  which  Proteftants  do  not  come  into. 

This  is  an  unwritten  law,  which  fome  of  the 
Roman  Catholicks  prefer  to  the  written  law,  or 
Scripture  it  felf  ;  for  they  alledge  that  thefe  books 
have  been  corrupted  by  the  feveral  tranflators, 
either  through  defign  or  ignorance  ;  efpecially  by 
VOL.IL  Numb.  LXXIV. 
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the  authors  of  heretical  or  fchifmatical  fedls.  To  C  H  A  P. 
prove  which,  they  (hew  the  feveral  different  ver-  XXI*- 
fions  and  copies  amongft  them,  the  abridgments  minions*0* 
and  omifiions  in  fome,  and  the  additions  in  o-  >  -r-y—lj 
thers.  They  alledge  farther,  that  feveral  parts 
of  the  written  law  which  was  owned  as  fuch  at 
leaft  by  the  primitive  Chriftians,  is  entirely  loft ; 
and  obferve  that  the  verfion  of  the  Septuagint, 
makes  the  world  fifteen  hundred  years  older  than 
the  Hebrew  text :  and  tradition,  they  fay,  is  a 
kind  of  errata  and  fupplement,  which  fupplies 
whatever  is  imperfect  or  defective  in  Holy  Writ. 

They  diffuade  their  difciples  therefore  from  read¬ 
ing  thofe  books  ;  and  the  better  to  prevent  it, 
keep  them  locked  up  in  the  dead  languages  ;  and 
left  thofe  who  underftand  them  fhould  be  guided 
by  their  private  judgments  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  inquifition  was  eftablifhed 
to  prevent  all  difputes,  and  to  compel  them  to 
believe  as  the  church  believes. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

Treats  of  the  court  of  Rome ,  and  the  Pope's 
temporal  government. 

THE  Pope  confidered  as  a  temporal  Prince,  is  c  h  a  P 
one  of  the  moft  abfolute  Monarchs  in  Europe;  XXIII.  * 
he  holds  indeed  a  confiftory  of  Cardinals  frequent- ' — -v — ; 
ly,  who  are  his  council  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  but  The  tourt 
are  not  permitted  to  intermeddle  in  the  civil  go-  and  [em‘ 
vernment.  They  are  feventy  in  number  when  ver^ment 
compleat,  and  their  prefent  title  that  of  Emi-  of  Rome, 
nence.  Their  eledtion  depends  folely  on  the  Pope’s 
pleafure,  and  they  look  upon  themfelves  equal  to 
fovereign  Princes  of  the  fecond  clafs  at  leaft.  Six 
of  them  are  Cardinal-Bifhops ,  fifty  Cardinal- 
Priefts,  and  fourteen  Cardinal- Deacons.  The  Pope 
has  of  late  years  been  very  cautious  in  electing 
perfons  of  high  birth,  who  are  related  to  fove¬ 
reign  Princes,  on  account  pf  the  difturbances  that 
have  been  occafioned  fometimes  by  their  too  po¬ 
tent  interefts ;  and  if  fuch  perfons  do  obtain  a 
Cardinal’s  cap,  they  feldom  are  advanced  to  the 
Papal  chair,  left  they  fhould  endeavour  to  fix  it 
in  their  families.  And  the  Popes  having  been  I- 
talians  for  feveral  centuries,  take  care  that  there 
never  want  a  great  majority  of  the  natives  of 
Italy  in  that  body  to  (Lengthen  their  intereft  a- 
gainft  foreigners,  who  being  advanced  to  the  Pa¬ 
pal  See,  would  naturally  be  partial  to  their  refpec- 
tive  countries,  and  perhaps  give  up  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  the  church  in  favour  of  their  natural 
Sovereigns.  Such  Cardinals  as  have  not  a  com¬ 
petent  fubfiftence  of  their  own,  which  feldom  hap¬ 
pens,  are  allowed,  it  is  faid,  a  ftipend  of  feven 
thoufand  Roman  crowns  per  annum,  out  of  the 
Apoftolick  chamber. 

The  Pope’s  chief  minifter  is  the  Cardinal-Pa¬ 
tron,  ufually  one  of  his  nephews,  or  a  nearer  re¬ 
lation,  to  whom  he  gives  an  opportunity  of  amaf- 
fing  prodigious  fums,  if  the  Pontificate  be  of  a 
long  duration  ;  and  thefe  nephews  have  been  the 
founders  of  fome  of  the  greateft  families  in  Italy. 

The  fecond  minifter  is  the  Pope’s  Vicar,  who  is 
always  a  Cardinal,  and  has  the  jurifdidtion  of 
the  fecular  and  regular  Clergy ,  Lay-communi¬ 
ties,  Hofpitals  and  Jews,  and  has  a  Lieutenant  of 
civil  and  another  for  criminal  affairs,  and  a  Bifhop 
for  his  Vicegerent  in  matters  belonging  to  his 
epifcopal  fundtion.  3-  The  Chancellor,  who  is 
always  a  Cardinal  alfo.  4*  The  Cardinal  Cham¬ 
berlain.  5.  The  Prefedt  of  the  fignature  of  ju- 
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Chap,  (lice,  who  is  a  Cardinal.  6.  The  General  who 
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corn  is  very  reafonable  at  Rome -,  and  tho’ 
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XXIII.  commands  the  troops  and  fortified  places  of  the  have  been  feme  oppreffors  among  the  Roman  Pon- ^III^ 

State  7  The  Penitentiary.  8.  The  Matter  of  tiffs,  there  have  been  others  who  have  dittri-  F- 
the  facred  Palare.  9.  The  Sacridan,  or  Vedry-  buted  great  quantities  of  grain  to  the  poor  gratis 
p0pe’s  Secretary,  who  is  al-  fo  that  to  fay  with  fome,  that  the  government  is 


Pope’s  do 
minions. 


minions. 


ne- 


keeper.  io.  The 

ways  a  Cardinal,  and  frequently  one  ot  his  . 
phews.  There  are  befides  twenty-four  Secretaries 
for  briefs.  11.  The  Governor  of  Rome,  who 
has  cognizance  of  civil  and  criminal  caufes  in  the 
city,  with  a  power  to  day  the  proceedings  of 
other  courts.  12.  The  JTreafurer  General..  13* 
The  Marlhal  of  Rome,  who  has  the  cognizance 
of  caufes  between  the  citizens  and  drangers  ;  he 
is  always  a  foreigner,  and  wears  a  robe  like  an 
ancient  Roman  Senator  in  the  execution  of  his 
office.  14.  Four  Mailers  of  the  ceremonies.  15. 
The  Major  Domo,  or  Steward  of  the  houihold. 
16.  The  Chamberlains  of  honour.  17.  The 
Mailer  of  the  (tables.  18.  The  General  of  the 
Pope’s  guards. 

The  principal  courts  in  Rome,  next  to  the 
confiilory  of  Cardinals,  are,  1.  The  congregation 
of  the  Holy  office,  confiding  of  twelve  Cardi¬ 
nals,  and  feveral  Prelates  and  Doftors,  who  are 
the  fupreme  courts  of  inquifition.  2.  The  Apo- 
dolical  chamber,  which  confids  of  the  Cardinal- 
Chamberlain,  the  Treafu rer- Gen eral,  and  other 
inferior  officers,  who  manage  the  revenues  .of 
the  ecclefiadical  date.  3-  The  court  of  Rota, 
confiding  of  twelve  Prelates,  who  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  all  caufes,  ecclefiadical  and  civil,  re¬ 
lating  to  Clergymen,  which  come  before  them 
by  way  of  appeal,  the  canonization  of  Saints, 
ceremonies  of  the  church,  difputes  about  pre¬ 
cedency,  &c.  This  court  takes  its  name,  it  is 
faid,  from  the  pavement  of  the  chamber  where 
they  fit,  on  ^hich  there  is  the  refemblance  of  a 
wheel.  4.  The  court  of  Datary,  which  confids 
of  a  Datary,  Subdatary  and  Prefect,  who  have 
the  difpofal  of  all  vacant  benefices,  except  thofe 
called  Confidorial,  or  under  four  hundred  ducats 
per  annum ,  which  are  conferred  without  the 
Pope’s  knowledge,  but  the  grants  of  benefices,  of 
a  greater  value  mud  be  figned  by  the  Pope  him- 
felf.  5.  The  court  of  the  Penitentiary,  which 
takes  cognizance  of  all  bulls  and  difpenfations  ih 
cafes  of  confcience,  which  are  generally  fealed 
up  and  fent  to  fome  confeffor. 

The  Campania  of  Rome  is  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  government  of  the  Pope,  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Ecclefiadical  State  are  governed  by 
Legates  or  Vice-legates,  befides  which  there  is  a 


mild,  and  with  others,  that  it  is  oppreffive,  is 
ridiculous.  It  is  by  all  allowed  to  be  defpotical, 
and  varies  according  to  the  difpofition  and  tem¬ 
per  of  the  Pontiff  who  happens  to  be  upon  the 
throne.  Only  thus  much  is  obferved  in  general, 
that  there  is  more  liberty  allowed  in  Rome  to 
thofe  of  a  different  communion  than  in  any  o- 
ther  Roman  Catholick  city  whatever. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

Contains  a  defeription  of  the  reft  of  the  towns,  and 
remarkable  places  in  the  Campania  of  Rome,  and 
the  other  towns  and  provinces  of  the  Pope's  do¬ 
minions. 


T 


IHE  city  of  Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur,  faidCHAP. 
to  be  built  by  the  Greeks,  is  fituated  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill  near  the  river  Anio,  or  Teve- 
rone,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  eadward  of 
Rome.  The  hill  is  covered  with  olive-trees  for 
five  or  fix  miles  together,  and  adorned  with  beau^ 
tiful  villa’s  or  palaces  ;  from  hence  there  is  a 
glorious  profpeft  over  the  Campania  as  far  as 
Rome  it  felf.  In  the  time  of  the  ancient  Ror 
mans  it  was  edeemed  one  of  the  mod  healthful, 
as  well  as  pleafant  fituations  in  Italy:  On  which 
account  they  had  their  villa’s,  or  fummer’s  re¬ 
tirements  here.  Horace  was  fo  pleafed  with 
the  fituation,  that  he  wiffies  it  might  be  the  re¬ 
treat  of  his  old  age.  The  Teverone  forms  a 
cafcade,  or  rather  catarafl,  near  this  town,  fal¬ 
ling  from  a  rock ;  in  one  of  the  cavities  whereof 
is  faid  to  be  the  grotto  of  L  e  v  c  ot  h  e  a,  the 
Tiburtin  Sibyl,  from  whence  ihe  uttered  her  o- 
racles.  Here  are  alfo  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  round 
building  furrounded  with  marble  pillars,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  temple  of  Hercules  Saxanus.  One 
of  the  greated  modern  curiofities  is  the  palace 
belonging  to  the  family  ofEsTE  or  Modena,  ad¬ 
mired  for  its  architecture,  fculpture,  paintings  , 
gardens  and  water- works.  The  gardens  lie  on 
the  fide  of  a  hill,  divided  into  four  parts.  The 
walks,  labyrinths,  grotto’s,  fountains  and  '  da- 
tues,  admirably  difpofed  ;  and  there  is  a  wilder- 
nefs  where  artificial  bisds  are  made  to  fly  and 
fing,  being  put  in  motion  by  a  dream  of  water. 


Commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  every  pro-  The  Girandola,  reprefenting  a  dorm  of  thunder, 
vince,  and  every  city  hath  its  Governor  de-  hail  and  rain,  furprizes  all  that  view  it.  There 
puted  by  the  Pope  ;  but 


not  a  place  in  Italy  which  affords  fo  great  a 


as  to  the  Podeda’s,  or  is 

Judges,  and  other  inferior  Officers,  they  are  e-  variety  of  curiofities  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Addi- 
ledled  by  the  inhabitants.  The  great  oppreffion  son  admires  the  profpeft  from  the  hill  of  Tivoli 

above  all  things,,  which  opens,  he  obferves,  on 
one  fide  into  the  Campania,  where  the  eye  lofes 
itfelf  in  a  fmooth  fpacious  plain.  On  the  other 
fide  is  a  more  broken  and  interrupted  feene, 
made  up  of  an  infinite  variety  of  inequalities  and 
ihadowings,  that  naturally  arife  from  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  hills,  groves  and  valleys ;  but  the 


complained  of  in  the  Pope’s  territories,  is  his 
engroffing  all  the  corn  in  the  country,  obliging 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  lands  to  fell  his  agents 
their  corn  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  retailing  it 
out  again  at  double  the  price-,  infomuch  that 
fome  gentlemen  chufe  to  let  their  lands  lie  un¬ 
cultivated,  rather  than  manure  them,  the  charges 
of  ploughing  and  fowing  exceeding  the  profits  they  mod  enlivening  part  of  all  is  the  river  Teverone, 


make.  But  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  that  this 
is  generally  the  cafe  ;  for  if  the  People  were  dif- 
couraged  in  this  manner  from  ploughing  their 
grounds,  the  Sovereign  mud  lofe  the  duty  arifing 
by  corn,  which  is  one  of  the  bed  branches  of 
his  revenue :  neither  does  he  hold  up  the  price 
of  grain  fo  very  high  as  fome  fugged  when  he 
retails  it  out ;  for  travellers  all  agree  that  bread- 


which  is  feen  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  di¬ 
dance,  throwing  it  felf  down  a  precipice,  and 
falling  by  feveral  cafcades.  from  one  rock  to  ano¬ 
ther,  till  after  a  turbulent  noify  courfe  of  feveral 
miles,  it  gains  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where 
the  fight  would  be  quite  lod  if  it  did  not  fome- 
times  difeover  it  felf  through  the  breaks  and  open¬ 
ings  of  the  woods  tihat  grow  about  it ;  from 

hence 


!.T  he  present 

CHAP,  hence  it  flows  gently  on  till  it  falls  into  the  Ti- 
XXIV.  ber.  Tivoli  is  now  reduced  to  a  very  little  town, 
minions  °"  furrounded  with  an  ordinary  wall ;  but  is  ftill  the 
'See  of  a  Bifliop.  Not  far  from  it  is  the  rivulet 
of  Salforata,  formerly  Albula ,  from  whofe  waters 
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proportion  the  efteem  we  have  for  them  by  com-  CHAP, 
paring  them  one  with  another ;  1  muff  fincerely  XX,IV/ 
acknowledge,  that  if  we  compare  Frefcati  to  m°j^0Sns°" 
Verfailles,  or  to  feveral  other  pleafant  feats  in 
F  rance,  which  are  not  Royal  houfes,  I  dare  pofi- 


there  arifes  a  fulphureous  flench,  which  may  be  tiveiy  affirm  that  the  celebrated  wonders  not  only 
fmelt  at  a  good  diftance.  The  little  lake  from  of  Frefcati,  but  alfo.  of  Tivoli,  and  all  the  mofl 
whence  this  river  iffues,  is  one  of  the  greateft  natu-  beautiful  palaces  about  Rome,  as  to  the  gardens  and 
ral  curiofities  about  Rome:  it  lies  in  the  very  bot-  water-works,  deferve  no  higher  title  than  that  of 
tom  of  the  Campania,  and  is  the  drain  of  thefe  Pretty  Things.  Monte  Dracone  is  a  pretty  large 
parts  ;  the  Tides  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  ftony  houfe,  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground,  from  whence 
cruft,  and  in  it  are  feveral  floating  iflands,  twenty  we  may  fee  Rome  and  the  whole  extent  of  the 
or  thirty  yards  over,  fuppofed  to  be  formed  ori-  plain  ;  but  the  city  is  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  be 
ginally  by  parcels  of  rarified  fulphureous  earth  caft  feen .from  hence  wjth  pleafure.  The  avenues  to 
up  by  the  water,  which  flicking  to  rufhes  and  this  houfe  alfo  are  very  difficult :  nor  are  there  at 
herbs  have  been  augmented  by  degrees  to  this  prefent  fountains  or  gardens  about  it  that  merit  a 
bignefs.  This  lake  is  unfathomable,  and  yet  not  particular  defeription.  The  fituation  of  Belvidere 
above  a  mile  in  compafs  at  prefent ;  but  Mr.  Ad-  is  not  unlike  that  of  Monte  Dracone :  there  is  a 
dison  fuppofes  the  banks  have  grown  over  it  pretty  cafcade  in  it,  and  a  grotto,  in  which  are 


Paleftrina 


Frefcati. 


in  the  fame  manner  the  iflands  have  been  formed 
in  it,  and  that  in  time  the  whole  furface  will  be 
crufted  over,  as  the  iflands  arc  enlarged,  and  the 
banks  clofe  in  upon  them  ;  for  all  round  the  lake 
where  the  ground  was  dry,  they  difeovered  it  to 
be  hollow  by  the  trampling  of  the  horfes  feet. 
Near  Tivoli  alfo  are  the  ftone-quarries  from 
whence  they  fetch  that  ftone  ufed  in  their  build¬ 
ings  at  Rome,  called  Tiburtine  ftone,  of  which 
great  part  of  St.  Peter’s  is  built,  not  comparable 
to  Portland  ftone,  of  which  the  churches  in  Lon¬ 
don  are  built. 

Paleftrina  ftands  about  nine  miles  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  Tivoli,  and  twenty-eight  eaft  of  Rome  ; 
at  the  foot  of  the  fame  mountain  on  which  the' 
ancient  Pr^nejls  flood,  famouis  for  the  Temple  of 
Fortune,  where  tfie  Sortes  Prtenefiin#  were  kept  V 
there  are  ftill  great  pillars  of  granite  and  other 
ruins  of  this  ancient  temple,  but  the  mofl  con-5 
fiderable  remnant  of  it  is  a  very  beautiful  Mo- 


the  figures  of  Apollo  with  the  nine  mufes  on 
Mount  Parnaffus,  where  the  feveral  ftatues  play 
on  inftruments  when  the  water-works  are  in  or- 
der.  The  cafcade  at  the  Villa  Ludovifia  is  the 
principal  ornament  of  that  garden  alfo.  The  fur¬ 
niture  of  all  the  three  houfes  was  mean,  and 
every  thing  about  them  appeared  neglefted  when 
I  was  there  in  1688.  'But  whether  things  were 
put  into  a  better  condition  when  Mtsson  vifited 
them  afterwards,  or  he  was  in  a  better  humour 
than  at  firft,  he  gives  us  a  very  different  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Roman  villa’s  within  a  very  few 
pages.  The  Villa  Borghefe,  fays  that  gentleman, 
fag.  68.  of  the  Rcond  volume,  is  in  my  opinion 
kept  in  better  order  than  any  that  I  have  hitherto 
feen.  ’Tis.  certainly  a  very  pleafant  place,  and 
fit  for  a  great  Prince:  the  houfe  is  almoft  co¬ 
vered  over  on  the  outfide  with  baffo-relievo’s, 
which  are  difpofed  in  fo  natural  an  order,  and 
with  fo  much  fymmetry,  that  you  would  be 


faic  pavement,  the  fineft,  fays  Mr,  Addison,  tempted  to  think  they  had  been  purpofely  made 

that  I  have  ever  feen  in  marble ;  the  parts  are  fo  to  fill  thofe  places  where  they  are  now  fet.  The 

well  joined  together,  that  the  whole  piece  looks-  principal  ftatues,  with  which  the  apartments  are 
like  a  continued  pidlure.  In  it  are  the  figures  replenifhed,  are,  the  Juno  of  porphyry,  Romu- 

1  ^  -  L-  — -  j  1  »  •  lus’s  fhevwolf  of  fine  red  marble  of  Egypt;  the 

bufts  of  Hannibal,  Seneca  and  Pertinax, 
the  hermaphrodite;  the  old  Silenus  holding 
Bacchus  in  his  arms ;  but  efpecially  the  Gla¬ 
diator*  of  which  there  was  a  copy  at  the  head 
of  the  canal  in  St.  James’s  Park,  till  the  late 
the  profpedts  from  whence  are  not  fo  delightful  as  King  William  removed  it.  Fiere  are  alfo  Da- 
formerly,  when  the  Campania  was  fet  thick  with  vid  wounding  Goliah  with  a  ftone  ;  ./Eneas 

towns,  villa’s,  and  plantations.  The  Tufculum  with  his  father  Anchyses  on  his  back,  and  the 

of  Cicero,  called  Grotto  Ferrate,  is  about  two  miles  transformation  of  Daphne.  And  my  author  is 
from  hence,  though  it  is  generally  placed  at  Fref-  fo  exceeding  indulgent  to  the  Villa  Borghefe  at 
cati.  There  are  feveral  houfes  of  pleafure  in  it,  this  time,  that  he  fays,  he  cannot  forbear  repeat- 
of  which  the  three  principal  are  Monte  Dracone,  ing  once  more.  That  it  is  a  delicious  place :  And 


of  elephants,  a  rhinoceros,  and  feveral  other  ani¬ 
mals,  with  little  landfkips,  which  look  very  live¬ 
ly,  and  well  painted,  tho’  they  are  made  out  of 
the  natural  colours  and  fhadows  of  the  marble.  ;  j 

Frefcati  is  a  little  town,  fituated  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  twelve  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Rome, 


belonging  to  the  Prince  Borghese  ;  Belvidere, 
belonging  to  the  Prince  Pamphilio  ;  and  the 
Villa  Ludovifia,  to  the  family  of  Colonna.  Mr. 
Addison  is  a  great  admirer  of  Frefcati  alfo. 
Here,  fays  he,  1  had  the  fatisfaffion  of  feeing 
the  firft  fketch  of  Verfailles  in  the  walks  and  wa¬ 
ter-works:  but  Misson,  who  is  a  native  of 
France,  defpifes  them  to  the  laft  degree,  infinu- 
ating  that  there  is  no  comparifon  between  the 
one  and  the  other.  I  am  forry,  fays  Misson  in 
one  of  his  letters,  that  I  cannot  relate  to  you  fo 
many  wonders  of  Tivoli  and  Frefcati,  as,  you- 


if  all  the  royal  magnificence  which  adorns  fome 
other  places  (the  French  palaces  he  means)  does 
not  appear  in  this  with  fo  much  fplendor,  yet 
it  mult  be  acknowledged,  that  it  has  beauties  no 
lefs  foft  and  charming,  fuch  tender  and  natural 
beauties  as  touch  our  hearts  very  fenfibly,  if  they 
do  not  infpire  us  with  fome  awe.  Adding,  that 
Rome  being  the  fource  of  antique  ftatues  and 
fculptures,  fome  of  which  are  reputed  inimitable, 
all  the  world  muft  yield  the  precedency  in  this 
point  to  a  Roman  Prince. 

In  the  Villa  Ludovifia  there  is  alfo  a  prodi- 


feem  to  expedt.  They  are  indeed  very  pleafant  gious  multitude  of  ancient  ftatues,  among  which 

the  expiring  Gladiator,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  dying  Myrmillo,  is  invaluable.  The  poor 
Prince  to  whom  it  belongs  was  once  about  mort¬ 
gaging  of  it  for  fifteen  thoufand  crowns.  The 

groupe. 


places,  and  rather  than  give  offence,  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  call  them  very  fine.  But  if  once  this 
maxim  be  eftablifhed,  that  when  we  confider 
things  which  are  reputed  beautiful,  we  ought  to 
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CHAP,  groupe,  call’d  Concord,  the  ftatues  of  Fulvius, 
XXIV.  Esculapius,  Antoninus  Pius,  the  two  A- 
poll  o’s,  F  a  u  n  u  s  and  Venus,  are  admirable 
;  pieces.  The  gardens  of  the  Villa  Pamphilia, 
fays  the  fame  Gentleman,  would  be  the  faireft 
that  I  have  feen,  if  they  were  kept  in  order ;  for 
here  is  more  defign,  more  fymmetry,  and  a  more 
regular  difpofition  of  the  parts  than  any  where 
elle.  The  houfe  is  adorn’d  on  the  outfide  with 
line  antique  baflb-relievo’s,  like  that  of  the  Villa 
Borghefe,  and  no  lefs  replenifh’d  within  ;  but  the 
beft  ftatues  were  much  diforder’d  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  accident  :  A  young  Prince  of  this  family  ha¬ 
ving  a  Jefuit  for  the  governor  of  his  confidence, 
who  exclaim’d  loudly  againft  the  indecency  of 
thofe  naked  marble  figures  which  he  kept  in  his  pa¬ 
lace,  the  poor  young  gentleman,  to  humour  his 
confeflbr,  caufed  all  the  ftatues  with  nudities  to 
be  plaifter’d  over  -,  only  little  Bacchus  had  the 
good  fortune  to  efcape  this  holy  fury  ;  but  the 
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All  fhun  the  raging  dog-ftar*s  fultry  heat, 

And  from  the  half  unpeopled  town  retreat  ; 

Some  hid  in  Nemi’s  gloomy  forefts  lie. 

To  Paleftrina  fome  for  fhelter  fly  : 

Others  to  catch  a  breeze  of  breathing  air. 

To  Tufculum  or  Algido  repair  : 

Or  in  moift  Tivoli’s  retirement  find 
A  cooling  (hade,  and  a  refrefhing  wind. 

On  the  contrary,  as  Mr.  Addison  obferves, 

Rome  is  never  fuller  of  nobility  than  in  fummer, 
for  the  country  towns  are  fo  infefted  with  un- 
wholefome  vapours,  that  it  is  dangerous  refiding 
there  during  the  heats  ;  though  the  air  of  Cam- 

{>ania  no  doubt  would  be  as  healthful  as  former- 
y,  if  there  were  as  many  fires  burning  in  it,  and 
as  many  inhabitants  to  manure  the  foil.  Albano 
is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  fuffragan  to  Rome,  and  held  by 
one  of  the  fix  eldefi:  Cardinals. 

Velitri  is  fituated  on  a  fruitful  hill,  eighteen  Velitri. 


Prince  returning  to  a  better  mind,  and  preferring  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Rome,  anciently  a  confider- 
the  converfation  of  a  Princefs  to  the  fociety  of  able  city  of  the  Volfci,  and  is  at  this  day  a 
the  Jefuits,  order’d  thefe  fine  ftatues  to  be  un-  handfome  little  town,  well  inhabited,  furrounded 
cover’d  again,  when  he  found  feveral  parts  of  with  a  wall,  and  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  who  is 
them  had  been  broken  by  the  workmen  who  alfo  Bilhop  of  Oftia.  The  great  Augustus 
were  employ’d  to  cover  them  to  make  the  clay  was  nurs’d,  if  not  born  near  this  place,  and  the 
ftick  the  fafter,  to  his  irreparable  damage.  Fref-  Romans  had  fuch  a  veneration  for  his  memory, 


Caftel 

Gandol- 

pho. 


cati  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  who  is  fuffragan  of  Rome, 
and  ufually  poflefs’d  by  one  of  the  fix  eldeft 
Cardinals. 

Caftel  Gandolpho  ftands  about  ten  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Rome,  near  a  lake  of  the  fame  name. 


that  they  made  it  unlawful  for  any  man  to  fee 
his  foot  within  the  doors  of  that  houfe. 

Cifternae  is  a  caftle  between  Velitri  and  Ser-  cirtern*. 
monieta,  near  which  are  the  three  taverns  men¬ 
tion’d  by  St.  Paul,  where  the  primitive  Chri- 


and  is  moft  confiderable  for  a  Villa  or  palace  of  ftians,  according  to  tradition,  ufed  to  receive  the 
the  Pope’s,  where  he  refides  for  fome  time  in  the  communion. 


Albano. 


Sermonieta  is  a  little  town  which  gives  title  Sermonie- 
to  a  Duke  of  the  family  of  Cajetano,  and  is  ta. 
fituated  on  a  hill  near  the  Palus  Pontina,  about 
thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Rome. 

Anagni,  anciently  the  capital  of  the  Hernici,  Anagni. 
is  fituated  upon  a  hill  about  two  and  thirty  miles 
_  fouth-eaft  of  Rome.  It  is  now  a  ruinous  place 

bano  than  the  profpeift:  from  the  Capuchins  gar-  and  ill  inhabited,  but  is  however  a  Bilhop’s  See. 
den,  which  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  pleafing  Ferentini,  Alatri  and  Veroli,  arc  only  confi-  Ferentini, 
incidents,  Mr.  Addison  fays,  is  one  of  the  moft  derable  for  being  the  Sees  of  as  many  Bifhops.  &c. 
delightful  he  ever  faw.  It  takes  in  the  whole  Piperno  is  fituated  in  a  fruitful  country  a- 
Campania  of  Rome,  and  terminates  in  a  full  view  bout  thirty  five  miles  from  Rome,  in  the  road 
of  the  Tufcan  fea  ;  you  fee  at  the  fame  time  part  t0  Naples. 


Spring  and  Autumn. 

Albano,  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Alba  longa ,  is  fituated  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Rome,  famous  for  its  excellent  wine,  and  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  maufoleum,  which  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  place  belong’d  to  Asca- 
nius  ;  but  nothing  is  more  remarkable  at  Al- 


Terracina,  olim  Anxur,  ftands  about  fifty  miles  Terracina. 
fouth-eaft  of  Rome,  and  fifteen  north-weft  of 
Gaieta,  on  the  fame  road,  near  the  fea,  about 
two  miles  to  the  weftward  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  The  place  is  fmall,  and  but  thinly  in¬ 
habited  on  account  of  the  badnefs  of  the  air, 
occafion’d  by  the  Palus  Pontina  which  lies  a- 
bout  it ;  but  is  ftill  a  Bifhop’s  See. 

Nettuno,  the  Antium  Navale  of  the  ancients,  Nettuno. 
lituate  on  the  Tufcan  fea,  about  thirty  miles  to 
the  fouthward  of  Rome,  and  formerly  a  good 
harbour  ;  but  is  now  almoft  deferted  alfo  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  badnefs  of  the  air. 

Oftia,  fituate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, oftia. 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Rbme  ; 

but  the  harbour  being 
inconfiderable  place. 


of  the  Alban  lake,  which  lies  clofe  by  it  in  an  oval 
figure,  about  feven  miles  in  circumference,  and 
by  reafon  of  the  high  mountains  which  encom- 
pafs  it,  looks  like  the  area  of  fome  vaft  amphi¬ 
theatre.  This  together  with  the  feveral  green 
hills  and  naked  rocks  within  the  neighbourhood, 
makes  the  moft  agreeable  confufion  imaginable. 

Not  far  from  Albano  lies  Nemi,  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  Nemus  Dian<e,  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  about  it  being  ftill  overfpread  with  woods 
and  thickets.  The  lake  of  Nemi  lies  in  a  very 
deep  bottom,  fo  furrounded  on  all  fides  with 
mountains  and  groves,  that  the  furface  of  it  is 
never  ruffled  with  the  leaft  breath  of  wind,  which 
with  the  clearnefs  of  the  waters,  my  author  fup- 

pofes,  gain’d  it  the  name  of  Diana’s  Looking-  formerly  a  good  port, 

Glafs,  choak’d  up,  it  is  now 

n  ,  Tr  and  only  remarkable  for  its  being  a  Bifhop’s  See 

- Speculumque  Than*.  Virg.  united  to  Ve]itrii  e  r 

The  places  abovemention’d  in  the  Campania  were  The  fecond  province  of  the  Pope’s  dominions,  The  Patri- 
all  of  them  formerly  the  cool  retirements  of  the  I  propofed  to  deferibe,  was  that  which  goes  by  mony  of 
Romans,  where,  in  my  author’s  phrafe,  they  ufed  the  name  of  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  com-St*PsTBR* 
to  hide  themfelves  among  the  woods  and  moun-  prehending  the  dutchy  of  Caftro,  and  the  terri- 
tains  during  the  exceflive  heats  of  fummer  (as  tory  of  Orvieto, .  bounded  by  Tufcany  and  Um- 
Baiae  was  the  general  winter  rendezvous)  accor-  bria  towards  the  north  and  eaft  ;  by  Sabina,  and 
ding  to  the  Poet.  the  Campania  on  the  fouth-eaft,  and  by  the  Tuf- 
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Viterbo. 


can  Tea  towards  the  weft.  The  chief  towns  where- 
,  of  are,  i.  Viterbo.  2.  Montefiafcone.  3.  Bol- 
rninbns.0  ^ena» or  Volfeno.  4.  Vitorchiano.  5.  Orta.  6. 
Citta  Caftellana.  7.  Fiano.  8.  Nepi.  9.  Sutri. 
10.  Corneto.  n.  CivitaVecchia.  12.  Braccia- 
13.  Bagni  de  Bracciano.  14.  Ronciglione. 
Caprarola.  16.  Caftro.  17.  Caftel  Farnefe. 
Tofcanella.  19.  Montalto.  20.  Orvieto. 
And,  21.  Aquapendente. 

Viterbo,  the  capital  of  this  province,  anciently 
called  Tetrapolis,  as  it  confifted  of  three  towns 
united  in  one,  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Cyminus,  about  forty  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Rome.  The  town  is  moderately  large,  built  for 
the  moft  part  of  ftone,  and  defended  by  a  wall 
and  fome  antique  fquare  towers  of  no  great 
ftrength.  It  is  beautified  with  feveral  handfom 
fountains,  among  which  fome  are  medicinal.  It 
is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  and  hath  been  the  refidence  of 
feveral  Popes:  the  cathedral  is  a  fine  old  church, 
but  not  equal  to  thofe  already  defcribed.  Near 
Viterbo  ftands  the  caftle  of  Soriano  on  an  emi¬ 
nence,  efteemed  one  of  the  ftrongeft  fortrefies  in 
Italy. 

Montefiafcone  is  fituated  on  a  little  fruitful 


Pope’s  do¬ 
minions. 


Montefiaf¬ 


cone. 


Bolfena. 


Citta  Ca¬ 
ftellana. 


Civita 

Vecchia. 


hill  near  the  lake  of  Bolfena,  about  eight  miles 
north-weft  of  Viterbo,  and  taken  notice  of  by 
moft  travellers  for  its  excellent  Mufcatello-wine, 
which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  Ihow 
the  tomb  of  a  Dutchman  here  who  was  fo  fond 
of  this  liquor,  that  he  killed  himfell  in  a  few  hours 
with  it,  as  appears  by  his  epitaph. 

Bolfena,  or  Volfeno,  the  ancient  Volfinium ,  is 
fituated  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  five  miles 
north  of  Montefiafcone.  It  was  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  Etruria,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  re¬ 
duced  to  allies  by  lightning.  It  is  now  a  little 
inconfiderable  place,  moft  taken  notice  of  for  the 
neighbouring  lake,  which  is  of  an  oval  figure, 
and  near  forty  miles  in  circumference. 

Civita,  or  Citta  Caftellana,  is  a  little  town 
fituated  fifteen  mile,  fouth-eaft  of  Viterbo  ;  re¬ 
markable  for  little  but  its  being  a  Bifhop’s  See, 
fuftragan  to  Rome. 

Civita  Vecchia  is  fituated  on  the  Tufcan  fea, 
about  thirty  miles  north-weft  of  Rome,  being  the 
port  of  that  city,  and  one  of  the  belt  harbours 
on  the  coaft ;  and  the  Pope,  in  order  to  draw 
the  trade  that  way,  has  made  it  a  free  port.  It 
is  defended  by  a  caftle  and  other  works,  and  is 
the  ftation  of  the  Pope’s  galleys.  The  great 


Rome  ;  a  town  of  good  trade,  and  one  of  the  C  H  A  P. 
richeft  in  this  province :  it  belonged  to  the  Duke 
of  Parma  till  the  year  1649,  when  Pope  Inno¬ 
cent  X  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it,  and  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  have  kept  it  ever  fince. 

Caprarola  is  a  little  town  fituated  on  the  brow  Capraro- 
of  a  hill,  four  miles  to  the  northward  of  Ro-k. 
miglione,  and  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  hav¬ 
ing  one  of  the  fineft  caftles  in  Italy  for  its  de¬ 
fence. 

Caftro  is  the  capital  of  a  duchy  which  be-  Caftro. 
longed  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  till  Pope  Inno¬ 
cent  X  deprived  him  of  it  in  the  year  1649, 
when  he  demolifiied  the  place,  and  removed  the 
bifhoprick  to  Aquapendente.  It  lies  about  forty 
miles  north  of  Rome,  on  the  confines  of  Tuf- 
cany. 

Caftel  Farnefe  is  a  little  town  two  miles  north-  Caftel 
eaft  of  Caftro.  Farnefe. 

Tufcanella,  anciently  called  Tufcia  and  Tyr- Tufcanel- 
rhenia,  fituate  on  the  confines  of  Tufcany,  and  la. 
fuppofed  to  have  communicated  its  name  to  that 
country. 

Orvieto,  the  capital  of  a  territory  called  the  Orvieto. 
Orvietan,  is  a  large  ftrong  city,  fituated  on  a 
high  hill  of  a  fteep  afcent,  near  the  river  Paglia, 
about  five  and  forty  miles  to  the  northward,  of 
Rome,  and  fifteen  north-eaft  of  Viterbo  -,  the 
See  of  a  Bifhop  fuftragan  of  Rome,  and  has  one 
of  the  fineft  cathedrals  in  Italy. 

Aquapendente  is  a  large  well-built  town,  fitu-  Aquapen- 
ated  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  from  whence  there  deiue- 
falls  a  cafcade  of  water,  which  is  thought  to  be 
the  occafion  of  its  name.  It  was  made  a  bifhop¬ 
rick  upon  the  deftruftion  of  Caftro,  but  is  ftill 
a  poor  place,  confiderable  only  for  the  earthen 
ware  made  there. 

The  province  of  Sabina  is  bounded  by  that  of  The  pro- 
Umbria  on  the  north-eaft;  by  the  kingdom  of  vlRC.e 
Naples  on  the  fouth-eaft  ;  by  the  Campania  0f  Sabina. 
Rome  on  the  fouth  weft  ;  and  by  the  Patrimony 
on  the  north-weft  :  being  about  twenty-five  miles 
in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth,  part  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  the  Sabins,  and  exceeding 
fruitful  in  wine  and  oil  ;  the  chief  towns  whereof  cb,ef 
are,  1.  Magliano.  2.  Vicovaro.  And,  3.  Correfe.  townb' 

Magliano,  or  Manliana,  is  fituated  on  an  emi-  Magliano. 
nence  near  the  river  Tiber,  about  twenty  miles 
north-eaft  of  Rome  •,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  made  the  See  of  the  Bifhop  of  Sabina  by  A- 


Bracciano. 


Bagni  di 
Bracciano 


Roncigli¬ 

one. 


lexander  VI,  anno  1405,  and  is  ufually  pof- 
obftacle  to  the  trade  of  this  place  was  the  want  fefifed  by  one  of  the  eldeft  Cardinals, 
of  good  water,  and  the  unhealthfulnefs  of  it  Vicavaro  is  fituated  on  a  mountain  near  theyicava- 
on  that  account:  but  the  government  have  been  river  Tiverone,  not  far  from  the  confines  of  Na-  ro. 
at  the  charge  of  conveying  water  thither  by  pies,  and  gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  a  branch  of 
aquedufts  of  late ;  whether  it  will  anfwer  their  the  family  of  Ursini. 

expectations,  time  muft  difcover  •,  but  the  Duke  Correfe,  olim  Quiris,  from  whence  the  Romans  Correfe. 
of  Florence  feems  to  be  apprehenfive  of  its  draw-  were  called  Quirites,  is  at  prefent  a  ftnall  place, 
ing  the  trade  from  Leghorn,  and  did  what  lay  fituate  on  a  rivulet,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  eaft- 
in  his  power  to  divert  the  Pope  from  making  it  ward  of  Rome. 

a  free  port.  The  province  of  Umbria,  or  duchy  of  Spoletto,  Thepro- 

Bracciano  is  the  capital  of  a  duchy  to  which  is  bounded  by  the  duchy  of  Urbino  and  the  vince  of 
it  communicates  its  name,  and  belongs  to  the  fa-  marquifate  of  Ancona  on  the  north-eaft-,  by 
mily  of  Ursini.  It  is  fituated  on  a  hill  near  kingdom  of  Naples  on  the  fouth-eaft ;  and  bythe°Q  4 

Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  and  Sabina  towards  the 
weft  and  north-,  being  fixty  miles  and  upwards 
in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  forty  in  breadth 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  had  its  name  of  Um¬ 
bria  from  the  river  Umber.  The  country  is  di- 
verfified  with  hills  and  plains,  and  produces  wine, 
oil,  fruits,  and  plenty  of  corn.  The  chief  towns  Chief 
are,  1.  Spoletto.  2.  Trevi.  3.  Foligno.  4.  Ponte. 

5.  Spello.  6.  Aftifo.  7.  Bevagna.  8.  Montefal- 

13  S  co. 


a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  fifteen  miles  north-weft 
of  Rome.  From  this  lake,  which  is  of  a  circular 
figure,  and  about  four  miles  over,  ifiues  the  river 
Arone,  which  falls  into  the  Tufcan  fea. 

Bagni  di  Bracciano  is  a  little  town  fituated  on 
the  fame  lake,  famous  for  its  baths,  called  by  the 
ancients  Stiglian#  They  nice. 

Ronciglione  is  the  capital  of  a  territory  of  the 
fame  name,  about  twenty  five-miles  north  of 
VOL.  II. 
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CHAP.  co.  9.  Todi.  10.  Aqua  Sparta.  11.  Amelia. 
XXIV.  j 2,  Otriculi.  13-  Narni.  14.  Cefis.  15-  Terni. 
™in-nn<0'  I6-  Rieti.  1 7.  Norcja.  1 8.  Perugia.  19.  Ca- 
-v—,j  ftighone.  And,  20.  Paffignano. 

Spoletto  Spoletto  is  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
city.  near  the  brook  Teffino,  about  five  and  forty 
miles  north-eaft  of  Rome,  almoft  furrounded  by 
rocks  and  mountains,  on  one  of  which  (lands 


Foligne. 


Narni. 


C'efis. 


Terni. 


the  caflle,  of  very  difficult  accefs,  much  (Longer 
by  nature  than  art,  and  anciently  repulfed  the  vic¬ 
torious  Hannibal,  after  he  had  defeated  the  Ro¬ 
mans  near  the  lake  of  Thrafimene,  which  great 
event  is  dill  commemorated  by  feveral  inlcrip- 
tions  in  the  place.  It  is  but  a  poor  city  at  this 
day,  indifferently  built  and  thinly  peopled,  and 
of  a  very  uneven  fituation.  The  cathedral  is  a 
noble  old  fabrick,  the  front  adorn’d  with  Mofaick 
work  on  a  golden  ground,  and  the  pavement  in¬ 
laid.  The  chapel  of  the  Madona  of  St.  Luke 
is  very  fine,  and  has  fome  excellent  marble  fta- 
tues  in  it.  There  are  alfo  fome  fragments  of  an¬ 
tiquity  in  the  place,  as  part  of  a  triumphal  arch, 
and  fome  remains  of  an  amphitheatre;  and  there 
is  an  aquedudt  three  hundred  and  fifty  paces  in 
length,  which  joins  the  mountain  of  St.  F  r  a  n- 
c  1  s  to  that  of  Spoletto,  lying  feven  hundred  feet 
above  the  valley  over  which  it  runs.  This  town 
was  terribly  ffiaken  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
year  1703. 

Foligne,  or  Foligno,  is  fituated  ten  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Spoletto,  in  one  of  the  moft  fruitful  plains 
of  Italy,  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Forum  Flami- 
nii ,  the  little  river  Tupino  running  through  it.  It 
is  a  populous  trading  place,  their  principal  manu¬ 
factures  are  cloth,  filk,  gold  and  filver  lace. 

Narni  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain 
near  the  river  Nera,  furrounded  almoft  with  hills, 
and  makes  a  pretty  appearance  as  we  approach 
it  from  Terni.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which 
it  is  built  Hands  the  caftle,  the  refidence  of  the 
Governor.  It  is  very  troublefom  walking  in 
the  city,  people  being  obliged  to  go  perpetually 
up  or  down  hill.  The  houfes  alfo  are  indiffe¬ 
rently  built,  and  their  tatter’d  paper  windows 
make  them  look  ftill  worfe.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  Hands  in  a  fruitful  foil,  and  their  fruits  are 
excellent  in  their  kind  :  they  have  alfo  fome  mi¬ 
neral  waters.  It  is  the  See  of  a  Biffiop,  and  the 
great  altar  in  the  cathedral  is  efteem’d  a  fine  piece 
of  workmanffiip.  Near  Narni  are  the  ruins  of  a 
magnificent  bridge,  faid  to  be  built  by  Augus¬ 
tus,  of  large  fquare  pieces  of  marble,  without 
any  cement.  Of  four  arches  it  confifted  of,  there 
remains  but  one  entire,  the  top  of  the  largeft  is 
broken  off,  which  is  computed  to  have  been  an 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  two  hundred 
broad,  much  larger  than  the  famous  arch  of  the 
Rialto  in  Venice. 

Cefis,  or  Caefum,  eight  miles  north-eaft  of 
Narni,  remarkable  for  the  cold  winds  that  iftue 
from  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood,  efpe- 
cially  in  fummer.  They  lie  between  Gemi¬ 
ni  and  Terni,  and  are  a  chain  of  hills  about 
eight  miles  long  from  eaft  to  weft,  all  huge  rocks, 
wonderfully  placed  by  nature  one  above  another. 
The  furface  of  thefe  rocks  is  full  of  holes  and 
chinks,  from  whence  thofe  cold  blafts  iffue  du¬ 
ring  the  heat  of  fummer,  and  at  no  other  time ; 
and  the  natives  have  a  way  by  pipes  and  canals 
to  convey  it  into  their  cellars,  to  cool  their  wines 
and  preferve  their  fruits. 

Terni,  olim  Interamnia ,  is  fituated  feven  miles 
north  eaft  of  Narni,  in  a  fine  fruitful  plain,  en- 
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compaffed  by  two  branches  of  the  river  Nera,  ^  H  A  P» 
from  whence  it  derives  its  ancient  name,  and  is  p0 
faid  to  have  been  founded  not  long  after  Rome,  minions.0* 
It  has  a  brifk  trade  in  oil  of  olives,  with  which  v — y— 
the  country  abounds,  making,  it  is  faid,  three  hun¬ 
dred  charges  of  oil  every  day  for  fix  months  in 
the  year,  every  charge  weighing  fix  hundred 
pounds.  Near  this  place  is  the  famous  cafcade,  or 
water-fall  from  mount  Marmore,  where  the  river  A  remark¬ 
running  with  a  prodigious  fwift  current,  throws  a81e  na- 
it  felf  down  a  fteep  rock  three  hundred  feet  tu*jal  caf" 
high,  and  falls  into  the  cavity  of  another  rock,  caui’adt 
againft  which  the  water  daffies  with  fuch  vio¬ 
lence,  that  it  rifes  again  like  a  cloud  of  water- 
duft,  in  Misson’s  phrafe  double  the  height  o.f 
the  fall,  and  falls  again  in  a  perpetual  rain  over 
all  the  adjacent  parts.  This  pulverized  water 
forms  with  the  fun  an  infinite  number  of  rain¬ 
bows,  which  increafe  and  diminiffi  crofs  each 
other,  and  dance  about  according  to  the  various 
fpouting  and  reboundings  of  the  water,  and  as 
the  watry  fmoak  happens  to  be  thicker  or  thin¬ 
ner.  At  length  they  fall  into  an  abyfs  hollowed 
by  their  own  weight,  from  whence  they  break 
forth  again  impetuoufiy  through  the  jaws  and 
crevices  of  the  rock,  from  whence  they  run  mur¬ 
muring  on  a  little  way,  and  then  mingle  with 
the  river  Nera,  which  they  enlarge  above  two 
thirds.  Terni  is  a  well  built  populous  town,  and 
a  Biffiop’s  See,  who  is  fuffragan  to  Rome. 

Rieti,  or  Reate,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Veli-  Rieti. 
no,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Terni, 
on  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It 
is  a  place  of  fome  trade,  but  has  a  very  bad  air, 
occafioned  by  the  neighbouring  lakes  and  marffies. 

It  was  miferably  ffiattered  by  an  earthquake  in 
the  year  1703.  The  Biffiop  of  this  place  is  fuf¬ 
fragan  to  Rome. 

Norcia,  or  Norcera,  anciently  called  Conjlatt-  Norcia. 
tia  Colonia ,  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine, 
fixteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Spoletto,  and  is  a 
Biffiop’s  See,  fuffragan  to  Rome.  It  fuffered  pretty 
much  by  the  fame  earthquake  in  the  year  1703. 

Perufa,  or  Perugia,  capital  of  the  territory  p  . 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Perutin,  or  Pe-  eru^ia' 
rugin,  a  country  which  abounds  with  excellent 
com  and  wine,  is  fituated  on  a  hill  near  the  Ti¬ 
ber,  on  the  confines  of  Tufcany,  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Orvieto.  It  is  a  large 
well-peopled  city,  and  the  See  of  a  Biffiop,  fuf¬ 
fragan  to  Rome,  and  a  Univerfity,  and  is  de¬ 
fended  by  a  citadel  and  other  fortifications.  A- 
bout  fix  miles  from  hence  is  the  lake  of  Thrafi¬ 
mene  feven  leagues  in  circumference,  near  which 
the  Romans  were  defeated  by  Hannibal. 

Caftiglione  del  Lago,  the  capital  of  a  territory  Caft;pl- 
called  II  Contado  di  Caftello,  is  a  fortified  town  one.  S  * 
on  the  frontiers  of  Tufcany,  fourteen  miles  to 
the  weftward  of  Perugia. 

The  marquifate  of  Ancona  is  bounded  by  the  Ancona 
duchy  of  Urbino  on  the  north  ;  by  the  gulph  marqui- 
of  Venice  on  the  north-eaft  ;  by  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  on  the  fouth-eaft ;  by  the  province  of 
Umbria  or  Spoletto  on  the  fouth-weft ;  and  by 
Tufcany  on  the  north-weft;  being  about  feventy 
miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  fifty  in 
breath  from  north  to  fouth:  the  chief  towns 
whereof  are,  1.  Ancona.  2.  Loretto.  3.  Oli- 
mo.  4.  Recanati.  5.  Macerata.  6.  Fermo.  7. 
RipaTranfone.  8.  Mont  Alto.  9.  Offida.  10. 

Afcoli.  11.  Tolentino.  12.  St.  Severino.  13. 
Camerino.  14.  Fabriano.  15.  SafToferato.  16. 

Jefi.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  fruitful  provinces 
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of  the  Pope’s  dominions ,  producing  plenty  of 
corn,  wine,  flax,  hemp  and  fruits. 

Ancona  Hands  on  a  promontory  in  the  Adri- 
atick  Tea,  on  two  little  fteep  hills,  about  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Rome ; 
and  fixty  fouth-eaft  of  Urbino,  having  a  good 
harbour,  and  a  citadel  which  commands  both  that 
and  the  town.  It  makes  a  tolerable  figure  at  a 
diftance,  but  the  ftreets  are  narrow  and  uneven, 
and  neither  the  publick  or  private  buildings  equal 
to  thofe  of  other  great  towns  in  Italy.  Their 
trade  alio  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  but  poflibly  may 
revive  again  now  the  Pope  has  made  it  a  free 
port,  as  well  as  Civita  Vecchia.  Provifions,  tra¬ 
vellers  complain,  are  dear  and  fcarce  here,  though 
the  town  hands  in  a  plentiful  country ;  one 
reafo'n  whereof  may  be ,  that  it  is  a  common 
thorough-fare  from  the  north  of  Italy  to  Loretto, 
a  place  as  much  frequented  by  pilgrims  and  tra¬ 
vellers  as  any  in  Europe,  either  out  of  devotion 
or  curiofity.  The  harbour  was  made  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Trajan,  on  which  account  there  was  a 
triumphal  arch  eredted  to  his  honour  by  thefea- 
fide,  which  ftill  remains  almoft  entire,  and  looks 
white  and  frefh,  being  expofed  to  the  winds  and 
fait  fea-vapours,  which  by  continual  fretting  it, 
in  Mr.  Addison’s  opinion,  preferves  it  from 
that  mouldy  colour  which  others  of  the  fame  ma¬ 
terials  have  contracted.  There  was  fome  diftinc- 
tion  made  by  the  Romans,  my  author  thinks,  be¬ 
tween  thefe  honorary  arches  eredled  to  Emperors, 
and  thofe  that  were  raifed  on  account  of  fome  vic¬ 
tory,  and  were  properly  triumphal  arches ;  but 
he  does  not  hint  wherein  the  difference  confided  ; 
only  commends  the  wifdom  of  the  Romans,  who 
to  encourage  their  Emperors  in  their  inclinations 
of  doing  good  to  their  country,  gave  the  fame 
honours  to  the  great  adtions  of  peace  which  turned 
to  the  advantage  of  the  publick,  as  to  thofe  of 
war;  and  this,  he  obferves,  is  very  remarkable 
in  the  medals  that  were  damped  on  the  fame  oc- 
cafions.  The  medal  druck  for  Trajan  in  me¬ 
mory  of  his  beneficence  to  Ancona,  is  dill  very 
common,  on  the  reverfe  whereof  is  a  port  with 
a  chain  running  crofs  it,  and  a  boat  with  this  in¬ 
fer  iption,  S.  P.  §>.  R.  optimo  Principi  S.  C. 

The  habits  of  the  people  of  Ancona,  according 
to  Misson  ,  are  very  particular.  He  obferved 
on  one  of  their  fedivals ,  he  fays,  when  they 
were  better  dreffed  than  ufual,  that  the  principal 
citizens  wore  black  cloaks  lined  with  green,  blue 
{lockings,  fhoes  whited  with  chalk,  and  tied  with 
coloured  ribbon  ;  their  waidcoats  were  unbuttoned, 
and  the  facing  of  the  fleeves  embroidered ;  their 
fhirts  full,  and  hung  over  their  fingers  ends.  The 
ordinary  citizens  wives  and  daughters  had  head- 
dreffes  with  long  fringes  hanging  over  their  faces  ; 
the  body  of  their  gowns  of  red  and  yellow  filk, 
laced  before  and  behind,  and  on  both  fides,  and 
overlaid  with  galloon  like  a  livery ;  their  petti¬ 
coats  fhort,  and  of  forty  different  colours.  The 
Ladies  of  quality  were  dreffed  after  the  French 
mode,  but  fo  aukwardly,  that  they  made  a  more 
ridiculous  figure  than  their  inferiors  in  their  na¬ 
tive  drefs,  how  fantaftical  foever  it  might  appear 
to  foreigners.  The  exchange  where  the  mer¬ 
chants  meet  is  a  handfom  fquare  portico,  in 
which  is  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Trajan,  and 
four  other  figures  at  the  four  corners,  repre- 
fenting  religion,  faith,  hope,  and  charity :  but 
an  earthquake  which  happened  not  many  years 
fince,  has  done  confiderable  damage  to  thefe  fta- 
tues,  by  breaking  or  overturning  them.  Ancona 
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is  the  See  of  a  Bifliop,  fuffragan  to  Rome, 
is  obfervable  here  that  the  tide  does  not  rife 
bove  a  foot,  though  it  rifes  above  four  feet 
Venice  and  the  bottom  of  the  gulph,  and  in  that 
part  of  the  gulph  of  Venice  which  lies  next  the 
Mediterranean  there  is  no  tide  at  all  to  be  dii- 
cerned. 

The  city  of  Loretto,  olim  Lauretum,  taking  its  Loretta, 
name  from  a  grove  of  laurel  there,  is  fituated  on 
an  eminence  three  miles  to  the  weftward  of 
the  gulph  of  Venice,  fifteen  fouth  of  Ancona,  and 
an  hundred  and  forty-five  to  the  eaftward  of  Rome, 
in  a  pleafant  fruitful  foil ;  but  there  cannot  be 
worfe  roads  for  the  poor  pilgrims  to  wade  through, 
than  there  are  near  this  celebrated  place.  The 
city  is  fmall,  confifting  only  of  one  large  ftreet 
within  the  gate,  and  another  without ;  and  is 
defended  by  a  wall  and  other  fortifications,  which 
may  be  fufficient  to  prevent  a  fudden  furprizc, 
but  would  not  be  able  to  hold  out  a  long  fiege. 

Some  have  wondered,  fays  Mr.  Addison,  that 
the  Turk  never  attacks  this  place,  where  fovaft 
a  treafure  is  repofited,  fince  it  lies  fo  near  the 
fea-fhore,  and  is  fo  weakly  defended:  But  be~ 
fides  that  he  has  formerly  attempted  it  without 
fuccefs,  the  Venetians  keep  too  watchful  an  eye 
over  him  at  prefent,  to  fuffer  him  to  enter  the 
Adriatick.  It  would,  as  that  gentleman  obferves 
farther,  be  an  eafy  matter  for  a  Chriftian  Prince 
to  poffefs  himfelf  of  it,  who  has  fhips  continually 
pafling  by ;  efpecially  if  he  had  a  party  in  the 
town  difguifed  like  pilgrims:  for  it  is  computed 
there  have  been  no  lels  than  an  hundred  thou- 
fand  pilgrims  in  this  place  in  the  compafs  of  a 
day’s  time  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  their  veneration 
for  the  Holy  Houfe,  and  the  horrour  of  an  adtion 
that  would  be  refented  by  all  Catholick  Princes, 
will  be  as  great  a  fecurity  to  the  place  as  the 
ftrongeft  fortification.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  Pope  would  make  ufe  of  thefe  treafures  in 
cafe  of  an  unfortunate  war  with  the  Turk,  or  a 
powerful  confederacy  among  the  Proteftants  a- 
gainft  the  Holy  See.  The  vaft  heaps  of  wealth 
amaflfed  together  here  and  in  other  religious  places 
in  Italy,  may  be  looked  upon  as  fo  many  hidden 
referves  and  magazines  of  the  church,  that  Ihe 
would  open  upon  any  prefling  occafion  for  her  laft 
defence  and  prefervation.  But  I  proceed  to  give 
an  account  of  the  Holy  Houfe,  which  drew  fo 
great  a  treafure  hither. 

It  is  called  here,  Sacratiffimo  Sacetto.  Gloriofa 
Celia.  Bomus  Aurea.  Bomus  Sapientia.  Vas  In- 
figne  Devotionis.  Santtuarium  Dei.  Propitiatori- 
um  Altijfmi.  Civitas  Refugii.  Puteus  Aquarum 
Viventium.  A  err  or  Bamonum.  Spes  Befperantium. 

Gloria  Jerufalem.  Aabernaculum  Fcederis.  Solium 
Gloria  Bei.  Sacrarium  Bivinitatis.  Sacrofanbla 
Cafa ,  &V. 

The  hiftory  of  the  tranflation,  or  tranfporta- 
tion,  of  this  houfe  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Loret¬ 
to,  is  hung  up  in  the  cathedral  of  Loretto  in 
feveral  languages;  the  fubftance  whereof  is  as 
follows,  viz.  That  this  was  the  blefied  Virgin’s 
chamber  near  Jerufalem,  in  which  Ihe  was  born 
and  faluted  by  the  angel ;  that  fhe  conceived  and 
brought  up  her  fon  Jesus  here  till  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age ;  that  after  the  afeenfion  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  the  Apoftles  confecrated  it  to  the  honour 
of  the  Bleffed  Virgin ,  and  St.  Luke  drew  a 
pidture  of  her,  which  is  preferved  here  to  this 
day :  that  the  natives  apoftatizing  from  the  faith 
ofChrift,  and  becoming  the  difciples  of  Maho¬ 
met,  the  Angels  carried  it  into  Dalmatia,  and 

placed 
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CHAP,  placed  it  on  a  mountain  there  called  Terfatto, 
™v  near  the  Gulph  of  Venice  ;  (but  as  to  the  time  of 

minions.0  ^is  memorable  event,  they  are  not  perfect ly  a- 
*  greed,  whether  it  was  on  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  the 
twelfth  day  of  May  1291,  or  in  the  year  1294) 
But  the  people  of  the  country  not  exprefling  a 
due  veneration  for  it  here  •,  three  years  and  feven 
months  after,  the  Angels  tranfported  it  over  the 
fea  to  a  wood  in  the  territory  of  Recanati  (which 
is  about  three  miles  from  Loretto)  the  territory 
belonging  to  a  noble  Lady  named  Loretto,  from 
whence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Our  Lady  of  Loret¬ 
to.  After  it  had  remain’d  here  eight  months,  on 
account  of  the  wickednefs  of  the  natives ,  it 
was  remov’d  a  third  time  to  the  hill  where  it 
ftands  at  prefent ;  but  a  controverfy  arifing  be¬ 
tween  two  brothers  to  whom  the  ground  be¬ 
long’d,  four  months  after  it'Was  remov’d  a  little 
farther  into  a  highway ;  and  here  they  built  over 
it  a  magnificent  church,  the  prefent  cathedral, 
under  the  middle  of  the  cupola  whereof  it  now 
remains.  They  alfo  erected  four  walls  of  white 
Parian  marble,  which  furrounded  the  Holy  Cham¬ 
ber  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  foot,  the  better  to  pre- 
ferve  it.  Here,  fays  my  author,  all  the  beauties  of 
fculpture  and  architecture  may  be  feen,  the  greateft 
artifts  in  Italy  having  been  employ’d  in  the  work. 
It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  excellent  bafs- 
reliefs,  in  which  the  hiftory  of  the  Virgin  is  re- 
prefented  ;  and  there  being  two  rows  of  niches  one 
above  another  between  the  double  columns,  in 
the  ten  below  are  the  ftatues  of  ten  Prophets,  and 
in  thofe  above  the  images  of  ten  of  the  Sibyls, 
who  prophefy’d  of  our  Saviour’s  birth.  There  re¬ 
mains  no  more  now  of  the  Virgin’s  chamber  than 
the  four  walls,  compofed  of  a  reddifh  Hone,  which 
the  legend  fays  is  no  where  to  be  found  but  near 
Nazareth.  The  roof  has  been  remov’d  to  give 
light  within,  and  a  door  made  on  each  fide ;  nor 
is  there  any  of  the  foundation.  The  chamber  is 
about  forty  foot  long,  twenty  broad,  and  about 
twenty  in  height.  My  author  fays,  he  view’d 
the  wall  on  the  infide,  which  they  were  prevented 
from  doing  without  by  the  marble  enclofure  ;  and 
whatever  they  may  pretend,  it  appears  to  be  built 
of  brick.  Misson  alfo  relates,  that  he  has  examin’d 
the  matter,  and  that  they  have  on  purpofe  made 
choice  of  bricks  of  different  fhapes  and  unequal 
bignefs,  together  with  fome  flat  greyifh  and  red¬ 
difh  (tones,  which  are  common  every  where,  and 
that  the  cement  is  common  lime  and  (and,  as  in 
other  ordinary  houfes,  but  ill  join’d  and  fitted  to¬ 
gether  •,  which  feems  to  evince  that  the  work  was 
done  in  hafte.  But  to  go  on  with  the  tradition 
concerning  this  houfe,  which  the  Roman  Catho- 
licks  believe  as  firmly  as  their  creed  :  They  fay, 
that  it  was  not  known  from  whence  it  came  till 
the  bleffed  Virgin  appeared  to  a  devout  man  in  his 
fleep,  and  declar’d  the  manner  of  its  removal  in 
the  year  1296,  who  difeovering  it  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  other  confiderable  men  of  the  province, 
they  fent  fixteen  perfons  of  good  reputation  to  Na¬ 
zareth,  who  meafur’d  the  foundations  from  whence 
it  was  taken,  and  found  them  to  be  exaftly  of  the 
fame  dimenfions  with  the  walls  of  the  Holy  Houfe. 
They  faw  alfo  an  infeription  on  an  adjoining  wall, 
which  fignified  that  it  had  left  that  place  ;  which 
demonftrated  to  them,  that  this  was  the  chamber 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  :  and  it  has  been  reverenc’d 
by  Chriftians  accordingly ,  and  many  miracles 
wrought  there,  fays  the  legend.  Paul  Silva 
a  hermit  of  great  fandfity,  who  liv’d  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  alfo  declar’d,  that  going  there  conftant- 
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ly  to  mattins  for  ten  years  on  the  eighth  of  Sep-  C  H  A  P. 
tember  annually,  two  hours  before  day,  he  faw  a  Po' 
light  defeend  from  Heaven  upon  the  Holy  Houfe,  m;nions. 

which  was  the  bleffed  Virgin,  who  fhewed  her-  < - 1 

felf  there  on  the  day  of  her  nativity.  Another 
man  of  credit,  named  Paul  Renalduci,  at- 
tefted,  that  his  Grandfather  faw  the  Angels  con¬ 
vey  it  over  the  fea,  and  place  it  in  the  wood, 
where  he  had  often  vifited  it.  One  Francis 
Prior  alfo  attefted ,  that  his  Grandfather’s 
Grandfather  being  an  hundred  and  twenty  years 
old,  had  much  frequented  it  in  the  fame  place,  and 
that  in  his  time  it  was  carried  from  thence  to  the 
mountain  of  the  two  brothers. 

The  Holy  Houfe  is  fituated  eaft  and  weft.  To¬ 
wards  the  eaft  is  the  little  chimney  of  the  chamber, 
and  over  it  ftands  the  Lady  of  Loretto,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  Jefus  on  her  right  arm  :  the  image  of  our  La¬ 
dy  is  faid  to  be  of  cedar  wood,  the  work- 
manfhip  of  St.  Luke,  and  brought  hither  with 
the  houfe.  It  is  about  four  foot  high,  and  adorn’d 
with  a  particular  kind  of  veil  (of  which  they  have 
feveral  of  various  colours  for  change)  all  rich  and 
glittering  with  precious  ftones  i  one  of  thefe,  Las- 
sels  relates,  has  fix  rows  of  diamonds  down  be¬ 
fore,  to  the  number  of  three  thoufand  ;  and  is 
wrought  over  with  a  kind  of  embroidery  of  little 
pearl,  fet  thick  every  where,  within  the  flowers, 
with  great  round  pearl,  to  the  number  of  twenty 
thoufand  pearls  in  all.  Her  triple  crown,  cover’d 
with  precious  ftones,  was  the  prefent  of  Le  w  i  s 
XIII,  King  of  France.  The  crown  on  the  head  of 
our  Saviour,  alfo  is  fet  with  diamonds.  Before  the 
breaft  of  the  bleffed  Virgin  hangs  a  royal  toifon 
or  fleece  of  rich  jewels  ;  a  collar  of  rubies,  pearls 
and  diamonds,  and  a  rich  crofs  hanging  at  it. 

And  round  the  nich  where  the  ftatue  ftands,  is 
a  clofe  row  of  precious  ftones  of  feveral  kinds  and 
luftres  of  great  bulk  and  value,  forming  a  kind  of 
rainbow  of  various  colours.  Before  the  image  of 
our  Lady  hang  twelve  lamps  of  beaten  gold,  each 
as  big  as  a  man’s  head  :  all  the  reft  of  the  chapel 
is  loaden  with  the  rich  vows  and  prefents  of  great 
Princes.  The  altar  is  of  pure  beaten  filver,  fcarce 
any  thing  of  Iefs  value  is  to  be  feen  here.  There 
is  (till  remaining  fome  ancient  paintings,  faid  to  be 
done  in  the  primitive  times,  particularly  feveral  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Virgin,  with  our  Saviour  in  her  arms. 

On  each  fide  of  the  Virgin’s  image  are  prefies  fill’d 
with  her  ancient  ornaments,  and  on  another  in  the 
fouth  fide  they  preferve  fome  earthen  difhes  and 
houfhold  utenfils,  faid  to  be  ufed  by  the  Virgin 
and  her  family,  many  of  which  are  cover’d  with 
gold  plate.  Over  againft  the  image  of  our  La¬ 
dy,  at  the  end  which  looks  weftward,  is  the  win¬ 
dow  at  which,  ’tis  faid,  the  Angel  enter’d  when  he 
brought  her  the  joyful  tidings  of  being  the  mother 
of  our  Saviour  •,  this  window  is  about  three  foot 
high,  and  almoft  the  .fame  breadth  *,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition  ,  the  Virgin  was  telling  over 
her  beads  when  the  Angel  appear’d  to  her. 

As  for  the  old  roof  of  the  houfe,  and  the  little 
fteeple,  with  which  it  is  painted  in  ancient  pictures, 
they  can  give  no  account  of  them  ;  the  prefent 
vaulted  roof  they  acknowledge  to  be  a  modern  fa- 
brick,  but  the  old  bells  they  pretend  to  have,  which 
are  never  ufed  for  fear  of  wearing  them  out :  they 
add,  that  the  altar  made  by  the  hands  of  the  A- 
poftles,  and  the  ftone  on  which  St.  P  e  t  e  r  faid 
his  firft  mafs,were  tranfported  hither  with  the  houfe, 
which  are  now  cover’d  with  filver.  The  pave¬ 
ment  confifts  of  fquare  pieces  of  red  and  white 
marble  j  but  this  alfo  is  modern  :  for  the  old  floor 
1  they 
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they  fay  was  left  at  Nazareth  with  the  foundation  King  offered  after  the  birth  of  Lewis  XIV,  being  CHA  P< 
of  the  houfe.  The  entrance  of  this  chapel  is  by  an  Angel  of  filver  with  a  young  infant  of  gold  in  Pope,s  do. 


three  doors  at  prefent,  viz.  one  on  each  fide, 
and  one  behind  the  altar,  though  originally  there 
was  but  one.  The  place  between  the  altar  and 
our  Lady’s  fhrine  is  called  the  fanftuary  :  upon 
this  altar  mafs  is  celebrated  from  four  in  the  morn* 
ing  to  one  in  the  afternoon  •,  and  before  it  hangs 
a  lamp  of  gold  as  big  as  two  men  can  carry  ;  there 


his  arms,  which  he  prefents  to  the  Virgin.  Among  minjons. 
the  golden  ftatues  are  thofe  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
with  a  royal  mantle  on  his  knees,  and  that  of 
Stanislaus  King  of  Poland  :  and  there  is  an  al¬ 
tar-cloth  prefented  by  the  Lady  of  the  Great  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Poland,  the  jewels  whereof  are  computed 
to  be  worth  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  crowns* 


are  alfo  all  round  the  chapel  lamps,  ftatues,  bufts,  with  a  multitude  of  other  valuable  prefents ;  among 
and  other  figures  of  gold  and  filver,  and  particu-  which  I  muft  not  forget  one  that  Misson  fays  was 
larly  eight  and  twenty  large  filver  candlefticks  fcnt  by  King  James  II  s  Queen  m  1688,  viz.  an 
gilt.  The  laft  rich  offering  is  always  laid  before  Angel  of  gold,  holding  a  heart  bigger  than  an 
the  fhrine  of  our  Lady  for  fome  time,  and  then  egg  covered  with  diamonds  of  great  value,  which, 
removed  into  the  treafury.  All  round  the  walls 
that  inclofe  the  houfe  are  a  great  number  of  can¬ 
dlefticks  and  branches ;  and  thefe  walls  the  pil¬ 
grims  furround  on  their  knees,  fome  five,  fome 


he  fays,  fhe  offered  to  the  Virgin  juft  before  fhe 
became  pregnant  of  the  Chevalier.  On  the  o- 
ther  fide  of  the  gallery  is  a  range  of  windows, 
between  every  one  of  which  are  the  plans  of  fe- 

But  not 


feven,  and  others  twelve  times,  as  they  are  difpof-  veral  great  towns  in  bafs-relief  in  filver. 
ed,  faying  over  their  Patcr-Nofters  and  Ave-  to  weary  the  reader  with  a  tedious  - 


_ _  r . .  ,  enumeration 

Marias,  and  telling  their  beads,  all  endeavouring  more  particulars,  I  fhall  conclude  the  defcrip- 

and  as  fome  tion  or  this  treafure  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Add i- 


to  get  as  near  the  wall  as  they  can ; 
furround  it  one  way,  and  others  the  contrary,  this 
occafions  frequent  joftling,  and  muft  not  a  little 
difturb  their  devotions ;  but  this  is  never  done 
when  there  are  great  numbers  of  Pilgrims  affem- 
bled.  From  the  Sandfta  Cafa  foreigners  are  led 
to  view  the  treafury,  in  comparifon  of  which,  fays 


son  :  The  riches  in  the  Holy  Houfe  and  treafury, 
fays  that  gentleman,  are  furprizingly  great,  and 
as  much  furpaffed  my  expectation  as  other  fights 
have  fallen  fhort  of  it :  filver  can  fcarce  find  ad- 
miffion,  and  gold  it  felf  looks  but  poorly  among 
fuch  an  incredible  number  of  precious  ftones. 


Misson,  all  the  riches  of  the  Holy  Houfe  are  but  Therewill  be  in  a  few  ages  more  the  jewels  of  the 
of  fmall  value.  It  is  a  gallery  with  a  rich  vaulted 
roof,  forty  paces  long,  and  fifteen  broad,  on  one 
fide  of  which  are  large  prefles  with  folding-doors, 
which  ferve  inftead  of  wainfcoat  whenfhut.  The 
filver  works  are  not  thought  worthy  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  into  thefe  prefles,  but  are  laid  in  heaps  in  0- 
ther  repofitories,  while  the  prefles  are  filled  with 
pure  gold,  rich  jewels,  or  veflfels  and  ornaments 
more  precious  than  gold ;  being  the  votive  dona¬ 
tions  of  Emperors,  Kings,  Popes,  Princes,  and 
other  perfons  of  diftin&ion,  for  feveral  hundred 
years  paft.  Here  are  whole  fervices  for  the  altar 


greateft  value  in  Europe,  if  the  devotion  of  its 
Princes  continues  in  its  prefent  fervour.  .  The  laft 
offering  (when  he  was  there)  was  made  by  the 
Queen  Dowager  of  Poland,  and  coft  her  eighteen 
thoufand  crowns. 

The  church,  in  which  the  Holy  Houfe  ftands, 
is  a  magnificent  fabrick,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
crofs,  with  a  cupola  in  the  middle,  adorned  with 
ftucco  work  and  exquifite  paintings  by  the  greateft 
hands  ;  particularly  in  the  chapel  of  the  Annun¬ 
ciation,  is  the  hiftory  of  her  vifitation  and  mar¬ 
riage;  and  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John  Baptift  an 


of  amber,  agate,  lapis  lazuli,  coral  and  cryftal,  incomparable  picture  of  our  Saviour  s  baptifm. 
Priefts  veftments  adorned  with  pearl  and  precious 
ftones.  A  fpread  eagle  covered  with  diamonds, 
feveral  crowns  of  gold  enriched  with  pearls  and 
diamonds,  a  heart  fet  with  diamonds,  and  a  great 

emerald  in  the  middle  of  it  of  an  excefiive  big-  .  _ 

nefs.  Several  Angle  diamonds  of  an  immenfe  va-  uPon  mem.  The  cellars  belonging  to  the  houfe 


In  the  great  fquare  before  the  church  is  a  vaft 
marble  fountain,  with  the  brazen  ftatue  of  Pope 
Sixtus  V ;  and  four  other  ftatues  reprefenting 
the  cardinal  virtues.  All  the  doors  of  the  church 
are  of  brafs,  and  have  feveral  hiftories  engraven 


lue ;  images  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Samaritan 
woman  in  gold ;  a  golden  dove  with  two  crowns 
above  it  covered  with  diamonds ,  rubies,  emeralds, 
and  other  precious  ftones ;  a  cup  of  Lapis  Lazuli, 
with  a  lid  of  rock  cryftal,  on  the  top  whereof 
is  an  Angel  in  relievo,  having  a  lilly  fet  with 
diamonds  in  his  hand  :  the  border  of  this  lid  is 
adorned  with  four  large  diamonds,  and  as  many 
rubies:  the  foot  is  oriental  jafper  and  gold  art¬ 
fully  intermixed  and  embellilhed  with  precious 


are  very  fpacious,  and  replenifhed  with  variety 
of  wine,  not  only  for  the  fervice  of  the  Bifnop’s 
palace,  but  for  all  thofe  numerous  bodies  of  Pil¬ 
grims  which  refort  hither,  to  whom  they  are  al¬ 
ways  open.  After  the  cellar  ftrangers  are  fhewn 
the  Apothecaries  fhop,  where  all  pilgrims  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  fuch  medicines  as  they  want ;  but  the 
pots  which  contain  them  are  the  greateft  curio- 
fity  here,  having  been  painted  by  the  admired 
Raphael  U  r  b  i  n,  and  containing  feveral 


ftones ;  three  Satyrs  of  gold  fitting  upon  it  glit-  Pieces  fecred  and  prophane  hiftory.  The  pa¬ 
tering  with  rubies  and  diamonds,  intermixed  with 


pearls;  and  there  are  three  golden  Syrens  for  the 
bafis,  holding  each  of  them  a  child,  with  this 
diftich, 

JJt  qua  prole  tua  mundum  Regina  beafli, 

Et  Regnum  &  Regem  prole  beare  veils . 

This  glorious  cup  Henry  III  of  France  offer¬ 
ed  to  our  Lady  for  a  fucceffor.  And  here  are  two 
crowns  in  form  of  Tiara’s,  which  Lewis  XIII  of 
France  offered  on  the  fame  acconnt. 


lace  where  the  Governor,  the  Bifnop,  and  Pe¬ 
nitentiaries  of  all  nations  refide,  is  large  and 
commodious ;  and  here  are  apartments  always 
ready  for  the  reception  of  Princes,  Cardinals, 
and  other  perfons  of  diftin&ion,  whofe  devotion 
brings  them  hither.  In  the  fquare  of  this  palace 
is  an  o&angular  fountain  of  brafs  thirty  foot  high, 
confiding  of  three  ftories  one  above  another :  in¬ 
to  the  uppermoft  four  Eagles  throw  the  water  ; 
four  Dragons  pour  it  into  the  fecond  ;  and  four 
Tritons  mounted  on  the  backs  of  dolphins  con- 


Thefe  are  both  of  gold  embellilhed  with  dia-  Vey  it  to  the  third.  The  inhabitants  of  Loretto, 
monds  and  pearls,  which,  it  is  faid,  coft  eighty  notwithftanding  the  vaft  concourfe  of  pilgrims  hi- 
thoufand  crowns.  Another  prefent  the  fame  ther,  are  not  rich,  moft  of  them  being  main- 
VOL.  II.  .  13  T  tained 
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HAP.  tained  by  the  charity  of  the  houfe,  and  laying 
XXIV.  out  i^tle  money,  unlefs  it  be  in  beads. 
Pope’s  do-  crofl-  and  medals,  the  making  whereof  are  the 
principal  employment  of  the  inhabitants.  Iur- 
c  el i n us,  ini  his  hiftory  of  Loretto,  relates,  that 
in  fome  years  between  Falter  and  Whitfuntide 
there  have  reforted  hither  five  or  fix  hundred 
thoufand  pilgrims  •,  and  in  the  fpace  of  two  days  in 
September,  when  they  celebrate  the  feaft  of  the 
Virgin’s  nativity,  notlefs  than  two  hundred  thou¬ 
fand.  Thefe  pilgrims  fet  out  in  bodies  from  the 
feveral  Catholick  cittes  of  Italy,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  each  body  or  fociety  being  diftinguifhcd 
by  the  arms  of  the  city  they  come  from,  and  by 
the  colour  of  their  clothes:  they  wear  a  kind  of 
linen  frock  with  a  cowl,  which  quite  Covers 
their  heads,  leaving  only  three  holes' for  their  eyes 
and  mouth  •,  they  have  large'  chaplets  of  beads, 
girdles,  pilgrims  ftaves,  and  the  arttis  of  the  fo¬ 
ciety  painted  or  embroidered  before  and  behind, 
on  the  back  and  bread  of  every  brother.  The 
men  ufually  ride  on  affes,  probably  in  imitation 
of  our  Saviour,  which  animals,  fays  my  ludicrous 
author,  on  account  of  their  frequent  journeys  to 
the  Eloly  Houfe,  are  fuppofed  to  have  fome  fmack 
of  fan&'ity.  They  are  very  fure-footed,  and  tra¬ 
vel  better  in  that  uneven  country  about  Loretto 
than  horfes  would.  As  to  the  female  pilgrims, 
their  habits  are  the  richeft  they  can  procure,  and 
they  fallen  to  the  body  of  their  gowns  a  little  pil¬ 
grim’s  llaff  of  gold,  filver  or  ivory,  fome  of  them 
fet  with  pearls  or  precious  ftones;  and  thefe  be¬ 
ing  about  fix  inches  long,  fays  the  fame  merry 
writer,  give  occafion  for  many  pretty  thoughts', 
ferving  for  diverfion  for  the  company  on  the  way. 
The  Ladies  ufiually  ride  in  ealafhes  and  chaifes, 
furrounded  with  a  croud  of  gentlemen  mounted 
on  affes,  and  dreffed  in  the  manner  above  defcrib- 
ed,  who  fhow' d.  thoufand  antick  tricks,  and  ling 
merry  fongs  for  their  diverfion,  which  muft  make 
the  women  extremely  fond  of  thefe  expeditions  in 
a  country  where  they  are  never  permitted  to  con- 
verfewith  the  men  but  onfuch  occafions;  though 
there  are  few  of  them  but  have  a  governante,  a 
brother,  or  fome  other  relation  near  them,  who 
ferve  a*s  fpies  to  fee  that  they  do  not  carry  their  gal¬ 
lantry  too  far.  But  to  return  to  Loretto,  befides 
the  jewels,  plate  and  ornaments1  already  mention¬ 
ed,  it  is  fuppofed  there  are  vaft  films  of  ready  cafh 
laid  up  in  the  treafury  of  the  Holy  Houfe,  for  no 
pilgrim  fcarce  comes  thither  but  gives  fomething 
to  the  box  ;  and  to  incite  them  to  be  liberal,  they 
deliver  out  printed  papers,  wherein  they  fuggeft 
that  the  revenues  of  this  church  amount  to  but 
twenty  feven  thoufand  crowns  per  ann.  and  that  in 
their  charges  inmaintaining  the  clergy  and  officers 
which  belong  to  the  Holy  Houfe,  and  the  pil¬ 
grims  who  refort  hither,  they  annually  expend  a- 
bove  thirty  eight  thoufand  crowns,  fo  that  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  eleven  thoufand  crowns  every  year; 
from  which  reprefen tation  they  endeavour  to 
move  the  companion  of  devout  pilgrims ;  tho’  it  is 
fuppofed  the  lands  and  revenues  appropriated  to 
1  .orefto,  are  much  beyond  what  they  are  pleafed 
to  dilcover.  It  is  true,  the  numerous  clergy  who 
conflantly  attend  here,  muft  occafion  a  very  great 
expence  ;  there  being  above  an  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  maffes  founded  to  be  faid  every  day  in  the 
church  and  chapel,  befides  cafual  ones  celebrated 
for  particular  perfons ;  for  which  purpofe  only 
they  maintain  near  fourfcore  extraordinary  Chap¬ 
lains;  and  the  Madona  or  Saint  herfelf  is  conti¬ 
nually  ferved  by  twenty  Canons,  thirteen  Ecclefi- 


Ofimo. 


afticks,  called  Incumbents,  twelve  Clerks,  and  o-  c  ^  A  P. 
ther  inferior  officers.  Sixtus  V  firft  made  ,s^ 
Loretto  a  City  and  Bifhoprick  ;  and  fo  great  is  minions. 
the  dignity  of  this  place  (fay  the  Catholicks)  fo 
fublime  is  its  majefty,  that  before  all  the  holy 
places  under  heaven,  the  chapel  of  Loretto  is  to 
be  preferred. 

Ofimo  is  a  final!  city,  about  fifteen  miles  weft 
of  Loretto,  remarkable  only  for  being  a  Bifhop’s 
See,  fuffragan  to  Rome. 

Recanati,  the  ancient  Helvia  Retina ,  united  Recanati. 
to  the  See  of  Loretto,  is  fituated  on  the  top  of  a 
hilly  about  three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Loretto. 

In  the  territories  of  this  city  it  was  that  the  Holy 
Houfe  firft  refted  on  its  tranfportation  from  Dal¬ 
matia. 

Macerata  is  fituated  on  a  hill  between  Loretto  Ma«rata. 
and  Tolentino,  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Ancona. 

It  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  united  to  Tolentino,  fuffra¬ 
gan  of  Fermo,  and  has  a  little  Univerfity.  . 

Fermo  is  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground  near  the  Ferma 
gulph  of  Venice,  fifteen  miles  fouth  of  Loretto,  a 
large  place,  and  made  an  Archbifhoprick  by  Sixtus 
V,  who  had  been  Bifhop  of  this  city. 

The  cities  of  Ripa,  Tranfone,  Montalto,  Af-  ,p‘Pa’ 
coli,  Tolentino,  Camerino,  and  Jefi,  are  all  Bi-  Montalto* 
fhops  Sees ;  but  do  not  deferve  a  particular  de-  Tolenti-  * 
fcription.  no,  &c. 

Fabriano,  on  the  confines  of  the  duchy  of  Ur-  Fabnano- 
bino,  is  taken  notice  of  for  a  manufactory  of  fine 
paper  there.  i 

The  duchy  of  Urbino,  including  the  Repub- Urb,n0 
lick  of  St.  Marino,  is  bounded  by  the  province  duchy’ 
of  Romania,  and  the  gulph  of  Venice,  towards 
the  north  and  eaft ;  by  the  marquifate  of  An¬ 
cona  towards  the  fouth;  and  by  the  duchy  of 
Florence  or  Tufcany  and  Perugia  towards  the 
weft:  being  about  feven ty  miles- in  length  from 
the  fouth- eaft  to  the  north- weft,  and  of  a  very 
unequal  breadth,  in  fome  places  fifty,  and  in  o- 
thers  fcarce  twenty,  particularly  that  part  of  it 
which  lies  between  Tufcany  and  the  gulph  of  Ve¬ 
nice  is  very  narrow.  The  chief  towns  are,  i.  Ur¬ 
bino.  2.  St.  Angelo.  3.  Urbanea.  4.  Cagli.  5. 
Fombrone.  6.  Fano.  7.  San  Leo.  8.  Penna  de 
Billi.  9.  Gubio.  10.  Senigaglia.  And,  11.  Pe- 
faro.  ■■  i  ■- 


Urbino 

city. 


Urbino,  the  capital  city,  is  fituated  on  a 
hill  near  the  river  Foglia,  about  twenty  miles 
fouth-weft  of  the  gulph  of  Venice,  and  an 
hundred  north-eaft  of  Rome  ;  a  little  well-peo¬ 
pled  city,  and  hath  fome  bandfom  buildings  in 
it,  particularly  the  Ducal  Palace,  Pope  Urban 
VIII  being  an  intimate  friend  of  the  laft  Duke’s, 
and  having,  among  other  favours,  given  him  an 
hundred  thoufand  ducats,  fo  entirely  won  the 
Duke’s  heart,  that  he  bequeathed  this  city, 
and  the  whole  duchy  belonging  to  it,  to  the  See 
of  Rome  about  the  year  1630,  and  it  has  ever 
fince  been  part  of  the  Ecclefiaftical  State.  In  this 
city  the  famous  Painter  R  a  p  h  a  e  l  was  born, 
from  hence  called  Raphael  Urbin.  It  was 
made  an  Archbifhoprick,  by  Pope  Pius  IV,  anno 

j563-. 

Sinigaglia,  or  Senegallia,  faid  to  take  its  name  Sinigag- 
from  the  Galli  Senones,  is  a  little  pleafant  town, lia- 
fituate  in  a  plain  near  the  gulph  of  Venice,  about 
twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Ancona,  and  has  a  har¬ 
bour  of  no  great  confequence. 

San  Leo  is  a  fortrels  fituated  on  a  mountain  San  Leo. 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Urbino,  capital  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Montefeltro,  which  has  its  name  from  its 
mountainous  fituation. 

Cita 
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in  their  limits,  but  not  confiderable  enough  to  cb 


Pefaro. 


Gubio. 


Fom- 

brone. 


5t.  Ange- 
.0,  &c. 
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St.  Marino 
city. 


Gita  de  Caftello  is  the  capital  of  a  county  of 
the  fame  name,  fituated  about  twenty  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Urbino,  a  little  fortified  town,  and  the 
See  of  a  Bifhop,  fuffragan  to  Rome. 

Fano  is  fituated  on  the  gulphof  Venice,  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Urbino,  ancient¬ 
ly  called  Fanum  Fortune,  or  the- Temple  of  For¬ 
tune,  on  account  of  a  temple  erected  to  the  honour 
of  that  Goddefs  here,  of  which  th^re  is  nothing 
remaining  but  the  ruins  at  prefent.  There  is  alfp 
here  a  magnificent  triumphal  arch,  pretty  much 
defaced,  confifting  of  three  arches  of  marble,  the 
loftieft  that  are  to  be  met  with  any  where,  each 
of  them,  as  it  is  faid,  being  thirty  cubits  high  ; 
the  plan  of  it,  with  all  its  infcriptions,  is  neatly 
cut  upon  the  wall  of  a  neighbouring  building.  In 
this,  as  in  almoft  every  other  town  in,  this  part  of 
Italy,  is  a  beautiful  marble  fountain,  where  the 
water  runs  continually  through  feveral  little  fpouts, 
which,  my  author  obferves,  looks  very  refrefhing 
in  this  hot  country,  and  gives  acoolnels  to  the  air 
about  them. 

Pefaro  is  pfeafantly  fituated  alfo  upon  the  gulph 
of  Venice,  about  ten;  miles  north-eaft  of  Fano  v 
and  was  the  capital  of  a  territory,  governed  by  its 
own  Princes  till  the  year  1631,  when  it  came  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  the  See  of  Rome.  Jt  is  one 
of  the  largelt  and  bed-peopled  towns  in  the  Pope’s 
dominions ;  and  has  a  very  good  trade  •,  the  chur¬ 
ches  and  houfes  are  for  the  mod  part  modern  and 
well  built.  Pope  Clement  XI.  who  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  this  place,  built  a  magnificent  cathedral 
here,  whofe,  Bifhop  is  fuffragan  to  Urbino.  The 
country  about  Pefaro  is  exceeding  fruitful,  and  e- 
very  thing  extremely  cheap,  but  the  air  is  bad  in 
fummer-time. 

Gubio  is  the  capital  of  a  little  mountainous  terri¬ 
tory,  fituate  near  the  foot  of  the  Apennine,  about 
thirty  miles  fouth-wed  of  Urbino,  and  is  the  See 
of  a  Bifhop,  fuffragan  of  that  city. 

Fombrone,  or  Fodombrone,  is  fituated  about  ten 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Urbino,  and  about  as  much  to 
the  wedward  of  Fano,  and  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop, 
Suffragan  of  Urbino. 

St.  Angelo,  Urbanea,  Cagli  and  Penna  de  Belli, 
are  Bifhops  Sees,  but  remarkable  for  little  elfe  * 
and  indeed  every  town  of  Italy  almod  of  the  big- 
nefs  of  an  Englifh  market-town  is  a  Bilhop’s  See, 

The  territories  of  the  Republick  of  St.  Marino 
are  fituated  on  the  north  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Urbino,  near  the  confines  of  Romania.  They 
confid  of  one  mountain,  and  fome  neighbouring 
hillocks  which  lie  fcattered  about  the  bottom  of  it, 
being  about  three  miles  over,  and  about  ten  in 
circumference,  containing  one  little  city  of  the 
lame  name,  four  or  five  villages,  eight  corn-mills, 
and  two  powder-mills,  in  which  little  State  there 
are  about  fix  or  feven  thoufand  fouls.  There  is  not 
a  fpring  or  fountain,  according  to  Mr.  Addison,  in 
their  dominions,  which  defeft  is  fupplied  by  vad 
ciderns  or  refervoirs  of  rain-water.  Their  wine 
that  grows  towards  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  is 
the  bed  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Apennines. 

The  town  of  St.  Marino  dands  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  which  is  exceeding  high  and  deep, 
it  is  generally  hid  among  the  clouds,  and  lay  under 
fnow,  fays  Mr.  Addison,  when  I  fa w  it,  though 
it  was  clear  and  warm  weather  in  all  the  country 
about  it.  The  city  is  walled  on  one  fide,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  dreadful  precipice  on  the  other,  on 
which  dand  three  towers  or  cadles  on  a  line.  The 
flreets  are  narrow,  and  the  houfes  but  indifferently 
built :  There  are  five  churches  and  four  convents 
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ferve  a  particular  defcription.  There  is  a  fuburb 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  they  have  a  good  n°in?ons°~ 
weekly  market,  and  four  annual  fairs,  in  which 
great  herds  of  live  cattle  are  bought  and  fold. 

Their  principal  fair  is  on  the  fead  of  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew,  when  all  the  natives  that  are  fit  for 
military  fervice  are  under  arms,  to  the  number  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred.  There  are  but  two 
afeents  from  the  fuburbs  to  the  city,  by  one  of 
which,  winding  about,  a  coafh  may  get  up  t<? 
the  gate  j  the  other  is  very  deep  and  there  is  a 
law  that  none  fhall  enter  the  town  by  any  other 
paths,  led  new  ones  fhould  be  worn  on  the  fides 
of  the  mountain,  and  foreigners  find  an  accefs  to  it. 

The  town  dands  about  nine  miles  fouth  of  Rimi¬ 
ni,  twenty  north  of  Urbino,  and  five  or  fix  weft 
of  the  gulph  of  Venice.  This,  fittle  republick  has 
continued  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  years ;  and 
was  founded-by  St.  Marino,  a  hermit  who  retired 
hither,  and  prabtifed  fuch  rigours  and  aufterities  upon 
himfeif,  as  gave  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
a  great  opinion  of  his  lanbtity.  It  being  given  out  at 
length  that  heaven  had  conferred,  on  him  a  power 
of  working  miracles,  the  Princef?  of  the  country 
gave  him  the  rnountian  he  had  chofen  to  erect  his 
hermitage  upon  ^  and  his  reputation  foon  drew 
people  enough  thither  to  people  it,  who  formed 
themfelves  into  a  republick,  which  has  been  ever 
fince  called  by  the  name  of  their  founder,  whofe 
ftatue  ftands  on  the  high  altar  in  their  principal 
church,  which  is  dedicated  to  him.  He  holds  a 
mountain  in  his  hands,  crowned  with  three  caftles, 
which  is  the  arms  of  the  common-wealth.  They 
attribute  to  fits  protection  the  long  duration  of 
their  ftate,  and  efteem  him  the  greateft  Saint  next 
to  the  bleffed  Virgin. 

.The  fovereigri  power  was  originally  lodged  in 
the  Arengo,  or  great  council,  wherein  every  houfe 
had  its  reprefen U five ,  but  was  afterwards  de¬ 
volved  on  the  council  of  fixty,  or  rather  forty,  for 
it  confifts  of  no  more  at  prefent,  of  which  one  half 
are  of  noble  families,  as  they  are  called,  and  th$ 

Other  half  plebeians,  and  all  matters  are  decided  in 
this  affembly  by  ballotting.  By  thefe  are  all  mi- 
nifters  and  officers  of  the  common- wealth  appoint¬ 
ed,  and  no  fentence  is  executed  which  is  not  con¬ 
firmed  by  two  thirds  of  this  council.  The  two 
principal  officers  of  the  common-wealth  are  ftiled 
Capitaneo’s,  which  our  writers  referable  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Confuls  :  thefe  are  eleCted  every  fix  months. 

The  next  officer  is  the  Judge  in  civil  and  criminal 
matters,  and  becaufe  of  the  many  alliances,  friend- 
fhips  and  intermarriages,  as  well  as  the  perfonal 
feuds  and  animofities  which  muft  of  neceffity  hap¬ 
pen  among  fo  fmall  a  people, and  might  obftruCt  the 
courfe  of  juftice,  if  one  of  their  own  number  was 
poffeffedof  thispoft,  they  always  entruft  a  foreig¬ 
ner  with  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  who  is  a 
DoClor  of  law,  and  has  a  reputation  for  his  integri¬ 
ty  ;  they  change  him  every  three  years.  The  fourth 
man  in  this  petty  ftate  is  the  Phyfician,  who  is 
alfo  a  foreigner,  and  maintained  by  a  publick  falary, 
and  changed  alfo  every  three  years.  A  fifth  officer, 
who  makes  no  fmall  figure  in  the  republick,  is  the 
fchool-mafter,  and  the  natives  in  general,  it  is  laid, 
have  fome  fmatteringof  learning.  They  areefteem- 
ed  an  honelt  well-meaning  people,  and  according 
to  fome  of  our  modern  travellers,  live  much  more 
happy  and  contented  among  their  rocks  and  fnows 
than  any  other  Italians  do  in  the  moft  fruitful  val¬ 
leys.  Nothing,  fays  Mr.  Addison,  can  be  a 
greater  inftance  of  the  naturallove  mankind  have 

for 
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Chap,  for  liberty,  and  of  their  averfion  to  an  arbitrary 
XXIV-  government,  than  to  fee  fuch  a  favage  mountain 

minions0'  cover’d  with  people,  when  the  Campania  of  Rome 
j  funder  a  Monarch)  in  the  fame  country,  is  deftitute 
of  inhabitants.  From  which  and  many  other  in¬ 
stances  it  is  evident,  that  Mr.  Addison  preferr’d 
a  republican  form  of  government  to  any  other, 
and  infinuates,  that  no  fuch  thing  as  liberty  can  be 
expefted  under  a  monarchy.  But  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  thefe  very  people  lie  in  the  midft  of 
the  Pope’s  dominions,  are  under  his  protection, 
and  fo  much  in  his  power,  that  he  might  at  any 
time  put  an  end  to  their  boafted  liberties  if  he  faw 
fit.  And  after  all,  why  people  fhould  be  happier 
under  forty  tyrants  or  governors  than  one,  is  not 
eafy  to  be  conceived.  Nor  does  it  proceed  fo 
much  from  the  excellency  of  their  conftitution,  as 
from  the  poverty  of  their  country,  and  their  cold 
uncomfortable  fituation,  that  they  have  fo  long 
remain’d  a  ftate.  The  richeft  and  the  happieft 
countries  ever  fuffer  the  moft  frequent  revolutions. 
It  it  not  worth  any  Prince’s  while  to  make  a  con- 
queft  of  a  mountain  eternally  cover’d  with  fnow, 
tho’  ’tis  very  natural  for  people  to  have  an  efteem 
and  fondnels  for  their  native  place,  how  miferable 
foever.  At  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena,  which  is 
but  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  above  five 
hundred  from  any  continent,  where  the  natives 
are  of  Britifti  extraction,  and  fubjeCt  to  a  Gover¬ 
nor  appointed  by  the  Eaft-India  company,  who 
aCts  as  defpotically  as  any  Prince  upon  earth,  the 
natives  feem  no  lefs  contented  than  thefe  are  re- 
prefented  to  be  at  St.  Marino,  and  will  tell  you 
that  they  have  very  little  inclination  to  remove  to 
any  other  part  of  the  world-  They  reprefent  that 
their  fmall  fortunes  that  maintain  them  in  neceffa- 
ries  here,  would  probably  be  fpent  before  they 
could  fix  themfelves  to  any  advantage  elfewhere  j 
that  they  and  their  families  muft  run  great  hazards 
and  fuffer  many  hardfhips  in  the  attempt:  But 
what  is  more  than  all,  they  have  fuch  a  fondnefs 
for  the  fpot  of  earth  where  they  were  born  and 
bred,  that  they  cannot  think  of  leaving  it,  any 
more  than  the  mountaineers  of  Marino  can  of 
defending  into  the  rich  vales  about  them  j  not  on 
account  of  the  mildnefs  of  the  government,  but 
for  fome  fuch  reafons  as  keep  the  natives  of  St. 
Helena  at  home.  And  indeed,  it  is  no  eafy  mat¬ 
ter  for  poor  people  to  leave  their  country  with  their 
families  and  fix  in  other  places,  whatever  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  government  may  be,  they  live  under, 
or  whatever  oppreflions  or  hardfhips  they  may  fuf¬ 
fer  from  their  Governors.  And  that  the  reft  of 
the  people  of  Italy  are  not  lefs  contented  than 
thofeof  Marino,  how  miferable  foever  fome  tra¬ 
vellers  may  reprefent  them,  or  they  may  in  reality 
be  in  our  opinion,  appears  from  Motraye,  Vol. 
I.  p.  74.  The  piClure  feveral  travellers  have  drawn, 
fays  that  gentleman,  of  the  meannefs  and  poverty 
of  the  Italian  peafants,  render’d  fo  by  their  rich 
mafters ,  is  apt  to  make  any  one  look  upon 
them  who  bear  the  burthen  to  be  as  miferable  as 
thofe  who  impofe  it  feem  to  be  happy  •,  but  as  the 
felicity  of  people  confifts  chiefly  in  being  content¬ 
ed  with  their  condition,  or  more  in  believing  them¬ 
felves  happy  than  in  being  really  fo,  they  complain 
lefs  themfelves  than  travellers  do  for  them  •,  they  are 
born  for  the  moft  part  with  their  chains,  (as  we 
denominate  them)  which  grow  habitual  and  light 
by  education.  ’They  are  taught  to  expect  a  true  hap- 
pinefs  in  the  next  world  from  the  very  facrifice  of 
riches  and  wealth  in  this  •,  from  their  obfervance  of 
religion ,  contributions  to  the  churchy  and  fubmiffion 
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to  their  fuperiors.  And  being  born  in  great  plenty  CHAP. 
of  all  things  necejjary  to  life ,  in  the  midft  of  fo  many 
forts  of  delicious  wines,  they  are  always  more  fiber 
by  choice ,  more  quiet,  and  better  content  with  what  >. ' — 
is  fufficient ,  than  thofe  of  other  nations ,  who  in  the 
midjl  of  riches ,  even  to  a  fuperfluity,  are  tyranniz'd 
over  by  the  love  of  money,  flaves  to  their  ambition,  ne¬ 
ver  pleafed ,  but  always  uneafy  with  their  mafters.  It 
is  furprizing,  (ays  the  fame  author,  how  much  thefe 
people  give  to  the  church  in  proportion  to  what 
they  have,  and  this  very  willingly,  notwithftand- 
ing  what  they  are  obliged  to  pay  to  the  tem¬ 
poral  power,  of  which  they  complain  but  little. 

The  peafant  pays  religioufly  tythes  to  his  curate, 
and  has  maffes  faid  for  his  health,  for  the  ferti¬ 
lity  of  his  lands,  and  for  the  fouls  of  his  deceafed 
relations  ;  nor  does  he  refufe  a  part  of  his  corn, 
wine  and  fruit  to  the  Mendicant  Fryars,  though 
without  making  any  vow  of  poverty,  he  lives 
poorer  than  they  that  do  it.  And  though  thefe 
people  fhould  be  deem’d  to  have  fallen  into  one 
extreme,  both  in  their  religion  and  politicks,  yet 
whether  the  contrary  extreme,  where  people  deny 
any  fubjeftion  to  the  ecclefiaftical  or  civil  Magi- 
ftrate,  but  when  they  a<5t  fuitably  to  their  own 
whimfies,  be  not  the  more  troublefom  and  dan¬ 
gerous  of  the  two,  will  fcarce  be  made  a  queftion 
by  any  confidering  man.  But  ’tis  time  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  defcription  of  the  reft  of  the  Pope’s 
dominions. 

The  province  of  Romania,  or  Romandiola,  in  Th 
which  I  include  the  Bolognefe  and  Ferrarefe,  is vinceof" 
bounded  by  the  territories  of  Venice  towards  the  Romania, 
north  •,  by  the  gulph  of  Venice  on  the  eaft  ;  by 
the  province  of  Urbino  and  Tufcany  on  the 
fouth  i  and  by  Modena  and  Mantua  towards  the 
Weft  •,  being  about  fourfcore  miles  in  length  from 
eaft  to  weft,  and  near  as  much  in  breadth  from 
north  to  fouth. 

Romania  Proper,  call’d  anciently  JEmilia  Re-  R 
gio,  and  Flaminia,  is  bounded  by  the  Ferrarefe  pr°™ear;ia 
on  the  north  •,  by  the  gulph  of  Venice  on  theF 
eaft  •,  by  Urbino  and  Tufcany  on  the  fouth  ;  and 
by  the  Bolognefe  on  the  weft  ;  and  is  about  fixty 
miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  forty  in 
breadth  from  north  to  fouth.  It  is  diverfified  with 
hills,  woods,  arable,  meadow  and  pafture,  and  a- 
bounds  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  figs  and  other  fruits :  but 
the  falt-pits  are  its  principal  riches.  Here  are  alfo 
feveral  good  rivers,  as  the  Savio,  Santerna,  Pi- 
fatello  and  Rubicon  >  the  laft  of  which  will  be 
remember’d  as  long  as  Julius  C/esar,  who  by 
palling  it  with  his  army,  manifefted  his  defign  of 
fubduing  the  Roman  republick.  This  province  was 
part  of  the  ancient  Gallia  Cifpanada,  and  faid  to 
be  call’d  Romania  from  its  firm  adherence  to  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  not  from  its  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  for  it  lies  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  Italy,  at  above  an  hundred  and  forty 
miles  diftance  from  that  city.  The  chief  towns  chief 
are,  1.  Ravenna.  2.  Cervia.  3.  Rimini.  4.  towns. 
Sarcina.  5.  Sefena.  6.  Bertinora.  7.  Forlim- 
popoli.  8.  Forli.  9.  Faenza.  10.  Caftel  Bolog¬ 
nefe.  And,  n.Immola. 

Ravenna  is  fituated  in  a  flat  country,  three  Ravenna, 
miles  weft  of  the  Adriatick  fea  ;  an  hundred 
north-weft  of  Ancona  and  fourfcore  fouth  of 
Venice,  being  encompafs’d  with  two  fmall  ri¬ 
vers.  Its  ancient  fituation  is  faid  to  have  been 
like  that  of  Venice,  upon  certain  iflands,  when 
it  was  one  of  the  beft  harbours  the  Romans  had 
on  this  fide  ;  but  the  waters  are  retired  above 
three  miles  from  it,  and  thefe  plains  which  for¬ 
merly 
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merly  were  under  water,  are  now  fome  of  the 
mod  fruitful  grounds  in  Italy.  It  was  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  and  of  many 
of  the  Gotnick  Kings,  and  afterwards  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  eaftern  Emperors  dominions  in  Italy, 
where  their  Viceroys  or  Exarchs  held  their  courts 
from  the  year  56 8,  to  the  year  728.  It  was  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  Lombards  in  752,  and  by  Pepin 
King  of  France,  anno  756,  who  gave  this  city, 
with  mod  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the 
eaftern  Emperors  in  Italy,  to  the  Pope  •,  but  it 
never  fuffer’d  more  than  when  it  was  ftorm’d  by 
the  French  about  the  year  1512,  ever  fince  which 
it  has  been  in  a  declining  condition.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  generally  mean,  the  magnificent  churches 
and  palaces  which  it  anciently  contain’d,  are  now 
run  to  ruin,  its  trade  loft,  and  the  place  but 
thinly  peopled.  Good  water  was  always  fofcarce 
here,  that  it  was  preferred  to  wine,  according 
to  Mar.  1.  5. 

Sit  cijlerna  mibi  quam  vinea  malo  Ravenna, 

Cum  pojfim  mulio  vender e  pluris  aquam. 

Lodg’d  at  Ravenna,  water  fells  fo  dear, 

A  ciftern  to  a  vineyard  I  prefer.  Addison. 

Callidus  impofuit  nuper  mibi  caupo  Ravenna 
Cumpeterem  mix  turn  vendidit  tile  merum.  Ibid. 

By  a  Ravenna  vintner  once  betray’d. 

So  much  for  wine  and  water  mix’d  I  paid  ; 

But  when  I  thought  the  purchas’d  liquor  mine, 

The  rafcal  fobb’d  me  ofF  with  only  wine.  Ibid. 

The  place  which  is  fhewn  for  the  haven  is  level 
with  the  town  at  prelent,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  fill’d  up  by  land  and  dirt  brought  thither  by 
the  fea  •,  for  all  the  foil  on  that  fide  of  Ravenna, 
it  is  obferv’d,  has  been  made  by  the  fea  dilcharg- 
ing  it  felf  upon  it  for  ages  paft.  The  ruins  of 
the  Pharos,  or  lightrhoufe,  ftand  about  three  miles 
from  the  fea,  and  two  from  the  town,  the  foun¬ 
dations  whereof  were  cover’d  feveral  yards  deep. 
It  was  a  lquare  tower,  about  twelve  yards  in 
breadth,  as  appears  by  that  part  of  it  which  ftill 
remains  entire.  Without  the  town,  on  that  fide 
where  the  ancient  harbour  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been,  is  the  Maufolaeum  which  Queen  Amala- 
suntha  erected  for  her  father  Theodorick, 
King  of  the  Oftrogoths,  who  kept  his  court  at 
Ravenna.  This  building  is  now  converted  into 
a  little  church  which  they  call  the  Rotunda  ;  the 
moft  remarkable  thing  in  it  is  the  roof,  which 
confifts  of  one  large  ftone,  hollow’d  almoft  into 
the  form  of  a  cupola,  with  a  round  hole  to  let 
in  the  light.  Mr.  Misson  fays,  he  meafured  this 
ftone,  and  that  it  was  thirty-eight  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  fifteen  in  thicknefs  ;  but  I  fuppofe  he 
means  that  the  cavity  or  cupola  was  fifteen  feet 
deep,  for  Mr.  Addison  fays,  the  ftone  is  but 
four  feet  thick,  fo  uncertain  are  the  accounts  we 
receive  forrietimes  from  thofe  who  pretend  they 
have  been  eye-witnefies.  On  the  out-fide  of  this 
little  cupola  was  placed  the  porphyry  tomb  of 
Theodorick  above-mention’d,  furrounded  by 
the  ftatues  of  the  twelve  apoftles,  but  it  was  bro¬ 
ken  in  pieces  by  a  cannon-ball  when  Lewis  XII 
befieg’d  it.  The  fame  fbot,  ’tis  fuppofed,  made  a 
flaw  in  the  cupola  ;  though,  according  to  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  place,  it  was  crack’d  by  thunder. 
The  cathedral  is  an  ancient  fabrick,  the  nave 
whereof  is  fupported  by  fifty-fix  pillars  of  Gre¬ 
cian  marble,  which  form  a  double  row  on  each 
fide  of  it,  and  the  roof  of  the  choir  is  inlaid 
with  fine  Mofaick  work.  Another  curoifity  in 
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this  church  is  the  great  door,  which  is  made  of  C  H  A  P. 
the  planks  of  vines,  fome  of  them  twelve  feet  in  xx*v- 
length,  and  five  in  breadth.  The  foil  which  has^^0' 
been  made  by  the  fea  is  fo  agreeable  to  vines, 
that  they  grow  to  an  incredible  fize  here.  In  the 
church  of  the  Theatins,  travellers  are  fhewn  a 
little  window  over  the  high  altar,  with  the  figure 
of  a  white  pigeon  in  the  middle  of  it,  which 
was  placed  there  as  a  memorial,  that  after  the 
death  of  St.  Apollina rius,  the  firft  Bifhop 
of  Ravenna,  the  Priefts  being  aflembled  to  chufe 
a  fucceflor,  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  form  of  a  dove 
(as  they  fay^  came  in  at  this  window,  and  fat  up¬ 
on  the  head  of  him  who  was  to  be  eledted  ;  and 
that  the  fame  thing  happen’d  afterwards  at  eleven 
eledtions  fucceffively.  In  the  churches  of  St.  Vi- 
T  A  L  I  S,  St.  A  P  O  L  LI  N  A  R  I  U  S,  St.  RoMOAL- 
dus,  and  St.  Andrew,  are  fome  very  fine  pie¬ 
ces  of  marble  and  porphyry,  fuppofed  to  be  brought 
from  Greece  during  the  time  of  the  exarchate. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Celsus  is  a  noble  tomb  of 
Gall  a  Placidia,  fifter  to  the  Emperors  Ar- 
cadius  and  FIonorius  ;  and  in  the  great  fquare 
a  fine  brazen  ftatue  of  Pope  Alexander  VII. 

Upon  two  columns  in  the  fame  fquare  were  fet 
the  patron  and  arms  of  Venice  formerly,  when 
Ravenna  wjis'in  the  pofieffion  of  that  date  ;  but 
the  Pope  has  fince  placed  the  ftatues  of  St.  Vic¬ 
tor  and  Apollinaris,  the  patrons  of  Raven¬ 
na,  on  the  fame  pillars.  This  city  is  the  See  of 
an  Archbifhop,  but  is  neither  confiderabJe  for  its 
bulk  or  fortifications  at  prefent. 

Rimini,  the  ancient  Ariminum,  ftands  in  a  plain  Rimini, 
near  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatick  Sea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Ariminus,  about  four  and  twenty 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ravenna,  and  twenty  north- 
weft  of  Pefaro.  Between  Ravenna  and  Rimini 
runs  the  famous  river  Rubicon,  which  fome  take 
to  be  the  modern  Pifatello>  and  others  another 
fmall  ftream  near  it ;  but  however  that  be,  the 
Rubicon  was  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and  I- 
taly,  and  it  was  made  treafon  either  for  the  Ro¬ 
man  officers  or  foldiers  to  pafs  this  river  in  their 
military  habits.  This  it  was  that  made  Julius 
Czesar  halt  here  for  fome  time  in  his  march 
towards  Rome,  but  having  weigh’d  the  confe- 
quence,  he  cried  out  at  length,  EATVR  QVO 
DEORVM  OS  TENT  A,  ET  INIMICORVM 
INIQVITAS  VOCAT  :  I  ACT  A  EST  ALEA. 

Jam  gelidqs  Cafar  cuffu  fuperaverat  Alpes 
Ingentefque  animo  motus ,  helium  que  futurum 
Caper  at  utventum  ejl  parvi  Rubiconis  ad  undas. 

Lucan. 

This  river,  fays  Mr.  Addison,  who  takes  it 
to  be  the  modern  Pifatello,  is  not  fo  very  con¬ 
temptible  as  it  is  generally  reprefented,  and  wa9 
much  encreafed  by  the  melting  of  the  fnows  when 
Caefar  pafs’d  it,  according  to  the  fame  Poet : 

Fonte  cadit  modico  parvifque  impellitur  undis 
Puniceus  Rubicon ,  cum  fervida  conduit  ajlasy 
Per  que  imas  ferpet  valles,  &  Gallica  certus 
Limes  ab  aufonis  dijlerminat  arva  colonis. 

Func  vires  prabebat  byems  atque  auxerat  undas , 

Fertia  jam  gravida  pluvialis  Cynthia  cornu , 

Et  madidis  Euri  refoluta flatibus  Alpes.  Lucan, 

While  fummer  lafts  the  ftreams  of  Rubicon 
From  their  fpent  fource  in  a  final  1  current  run. 

Hid  in  the  winding  vales  they  gently  glide. 

And  Italy  from  neighbouring  Gaul  divide. 

But  now  with  winter  ftorms  increas’d  they  rofe, 

Bv  wat’ry  moons  produc’d  and  Alpine  fnows, 

1  13  U  That 
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CHAP.  That  melting  on  the  hoary  mountains  lay, 
XXIV.  And  in  warm  eaftern  winds  diflfolv’d  away. 

Pope’s  do-  Addison. 

minions. 

Rimini  is  in  a  declining  condition  at  prefent, 
having  neither  trade  nor  harbour,  for  both  which 
it  was  confiderable  anciently ;  but  the  fea  is  re¬ 
tired  a  mile  from  it,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dison,  it  has  nothing  modern  to  boaft  of.  The 
antiquities  are,  i.  A  marble  bridge  of  five  arches, 
built  by  Augustus,  as  appears  by  the  infcription, 
viz.  Cafar.  Divi  F.  Auguftus  Pontifex  Maxim . 
Cof  14.  Imp.  XX.  T ribunitia poteftat.  XXVII.  p.  p. 
On  the  other  fide,  Fi.  Cafar  Divi  Augujii  F.  Divi 
Juli  N.  Auguft.  Pontif.  Maxim.  Co f  4.  Imp.  8. 
Frib.  pot  eft.  17  Dedere.  2.  A  triumphal  arch  e- 
redtecl  by  Augustus,  which  makes  a  noble  gate 
to  the  town ;  on  which  is  the  following  infcrip¬ 
tion,  viz.  Cof  fept.  Defignat.  Oftavum  V  Celeber- 
rimis  Italia  Viris  Conjilio  Senatus  pop.  Fa.  CS.  US. 
Nileis.  Here  are  alfo  the  ruins  of  an  amphithe¬ 
atre,  and  they  pretend  to  fhew  the  Suggeftum 
on  which  Julius  Czesar  flood  when  he  ha¬ 
rangued  his  officers  after  he  had  pafied  the  Rubi¬ 
con.  Rimini  is  a  Bifhop’s  See  fuffragan  to  Ra¬ 
venna. 

Cervia.  Cervia,  the  ancient  Phyocle ,  ftands  in  a  morafs 
near  the  fea,  about  ten  miles  to  the  fouthward 
of  Ravenna ;  confiderable  on  account  of  the  falt- 
pits  about  it ;  and  for  its  being  a  Bifhop’s  See, 
fuffragan  to  Ravenna :  but  is  not  very  well  peo¬ 
pled,  on  account  of  the  badnefs  of  the  air. 

Faenza.  Faenza  is  fituated  on  the  river  Amone,  about 
twenty  miles  weft  of  Ravenna,  a  little  neat 
town,  and  a  Bifhop’s  See  fuffragan  to  Ravenna, 
moft  confiderable  on  account  of  its  manufa&ure 
of  earthenware. 

Sarcina,  Sarcina,  Bertinoro,  Forlimpopoli,  Forli  and 
Forli,  &c.  Imola,  are  only  remarkable  as  they  are  the  Sees 
of  fo  many  Bifhops. 

The  pro-  The  province  of  Bologna,  or  the  Bolognefe,  is 
vince  of  bounded  by  the  Ferrarefe  on  the  north  ;  by  Ro- 
Bologna.  manja  proper  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Tufcany  on  the 
fouth  ;  and  by  the  Modenefe  on  the  weft  ;  being 
about  forty  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
five  and  twenty  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  ; 
and  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Reno,  Saveno  and 
Quadraco :  being  a  fruitful  country,  abounding 
in  corn,  wine,  oil,  flax  and  fruits.  It  was  an¬ 
ciently  part  of  Lombardy,  and  afterwards  of  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  given  to  the  Pope  by 
King  Pep  in  and  Charlhmain.  The  chief 
towns  whereof  are,  1.  Bologna.  2.  Budri.  3. 
Bentivoglio.  4.  Fort  Urbin.  And,  5.  Caftel- 
Franco. 

Bolo  na  Bologna,  or  Bolonia,  in  Latin  Bononia ,  and 
city#S  anciently  Fel/ina ,  is  ulually  furnamed  the  Fat , 
from  its  ftanding  in  one  of  the  moft  fruitful 
plains  in  Italy.  It  is  fituated  upon  feveral  little 
rivulets  and  a  navigable  canal,  by  which  it  has  a 
communication  with  Ferrara,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Po  ;  lying  about  feven  or  eight  miles  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  the  Apennines,  which  in  the  way  from 
Florence  fink  gradually  into  little  mounts  or  emi¬ 
nences  till  we  arrive  at  the  plain  in  which  Bologna 
ftands.  This  city  is  about  fixty  miles  north-weft  of 
Florence,  and  fomething  more  than  two  hundred 
north-weft  of  Rome,  thirty  fouth- weft  of  Ferrara, 
and  an  hundred  and  thirty  fouth-eaft  of  Milan. 
The  country  between  Florence  and  Bologna  is  as 
barren  as  the  country  on  the  fide  of  Lombardy  is 
fruitful,  being  one  continued  chain  of  the  A- 
pennine  mountains,  over  which  the  road  would  be 


intolerable  if  the  Italians  did  not  take  more  care  CHAP, 
of  their  highways  than  any  nation  in  Europe,  xxjv- 
in  which  they  imitate  their  anceftors  the  old  Ro-  minions°" 
mans;  but  this  road  is  ftill  fo  incommodious  for  t 
wheel-carriages,  that  thofe  who  travel  between 
Bologna  and  Idorence  chufe  either  litters  or  mules 
to  ride  on,  rather  than  calafhes  in  which  they 
travel  in  the  plain  country.  Bologna  is  of  a  round 
figure,  about  five  or  fix  miles  in  circumference, 
furrounded  with  a  fingle  wall  of  very  little 
ftrength  ;  for  it  isfaid,  when  they  put  themfelves 
under  the  Pope’s  protection  about  the  year  127S, 
they  ftipulated  particularly  againft  citadels  and’ 
fortifications,  left  they  fhould  be  ufed  as  a  con¬ 
quered  people  •,  and  the  Popes  have  religioufly  obi 
ferved  this  part  of  the  treaty  to  this  day.  The 
town  is  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  monafte- 
ries  and  churches,  and  the  riches  and  fine  paint¬ 
ings  in  them.  The  ftreets  are  tolerably  wide 
and  have  piazza’s  on  each  fide:  the  private  hou- 
fes  are  not  lofty,  or  comparable  to  thofe  of  Ve¬ 
nice  or  Genoa,  but  are  handfom  and  conveni¬ 
ent  enough ;  they  are  either  built  of  ftone  or 
brick plaftered  over  in  imitation  of  ftone.  They 
have  feveral  fine  fquares  with  noble  fountains  in 
them  ;  and  all  manner  of  provifions  are  extremely 
plentiful;  but  what  they  are  moft  remarkable  * 
for  are  their  hams  and  faufages,  in  which  moft 
towns  in  Europe  endeavour  to  imitate  them. 

The  wealth  of  Bologna,  fays  Dr.  Burnet,  ap¬ 
pears  in  every  corner  of  the  town  ;  there  are 
many  noble  palaces  all  over  it,  and  the  churches 
and  convents  are  incredibly  rich.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  computed  to  amount  to  feventy  thou- 
fand  fouls.  The  place  is  much  colder  in  winter 
than  thofe  towns  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  which,  Mr.  Addison  fuppofes,  is  the  rea- 
fon  that  their  wines  are  not  fo  goqd  ;  fo  fweet 
I  fuppofe  he  means,  for  they  have  excellent  white 
wine,  and  they  do  not  lie  fo  cold  as  France  and 
fome  other  countries,  where  we  meet  with  the 
beft  of  wines ;  and,  according  to  IVIisson,  the 
heats  are  almoft  as  troublefom  here  in  the  Yum- 
mer,  as  they  are  to  the  fouthward,  accordingly 
they  ufe  ice  with  their  wine,  and  all  manner  of 
cooling  liquors ;  the  men  alfo  have  fans  as  well 
as  the  women  all  over  the  country,  and  little 
machines  at  table  to  drive  off  the  flies.  Here 
Misson  takes  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  us, 
that  they  drive  away  the  flies  from  the  Pope’s 
face  (when  he  is  carried  in  publick  on  men’s 
fhoulders,  feated  in  a  chair  of  ftate)  in  hot  wea¬ 
ther  with  an  engine,  called  Mufcaria  Pavonina, 
being  a  kind  of  open  fan,  made  with  the  fea¬ 
thers  of  a  peacock,  and  faftened  to  the  end  of 
a  gilt  ftaff  about  fix  foot  long,  and  adorned  with 
feveral  toys ;  two  officers  on  each  fide  hold  thefe 
implements  near  his  face  to  drive  away  the  flies  ; 
they  ferve  alfo  inftead  of  a  fan,  producing  with 
a  little  motion  a  gentle  gale  of  wind.  But  how¬ 
ever  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  extravagant 
piece  of  ftate  in  Europe,  it  is  no  more  than  e- 
very  gentleman  and  tradefman  in  the  Eaft-In- 
dies  has  whenever  he  goes  abroad  ;  the  Eaft-In- 
dia  company’s  fa&ors  have  their  men  to  run  by 
them  and  beat  off  the  flies  as  they  travel,  and 
others  with  umbrellas  to  fcreen  them  from  the 
fun;  as  Misson* obferves  the  Pope  alfo  has, 
upbraiding  him  that  St.  Peter,  whom  he  pre¬ 
tends  to  fucceed,  was  never  thus  attended.  But 
to  return  to  Bologna,  their  trade  confifts  chiefly  in 
filks  and  velvets,  in  which  manufactures,  and  thofe 
of  flax  and  hemp,  it  is  faid,  there  are  not  lefs  than 

four 
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C  H  A  P.  four  hundred  mills  employed  to  put  the  machines 
pXXIV0  jn  motion  with  which  thdy  are  wrought.  One 
°  of  thefe  kinds  of  mills,  I  am  informed,  is  ereded 
on  a  ftream  at  Derby,  which  faves  abundance  of 
hands,  and  were  they  more  general  in  England, 
our  filks  might  be  afforded  much  cheaper :  the 
Italians,  French  and  Dutch  underwork  us  more 
by  the  machines  they  employ,  than  by  their  fru¬ 
gal  living.  Bologna  is  alfo  moft  famous  for  its 
ioap,  fnuff  and  perfumes ;  but  there  is  one  fpecies 
of  goods  almoft  peculiar  to  this  town,  and  that 
is  Lap-dogs  for  Ladies,  which  it  feems  are  very 
fmall,  and  fold  at  an  exceflive  price  here.  One 
of  thefe  was  prefented  to  fome  of  the  Bilhop  of 
Rochefter’s  family  by  the  Chevalier’s  people,  as 
it  is  faid,  and  was  an  evidence  of  the  Bilhop’s 
correfpondence  with  that  court.  There  is  another 
thing  almoft  peculiar  to  Bologna,  and  that  is  their 
boiling  their  wines,  which  I  prefume  is  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  them  keep,  for  fome  of  their  wines 
grow  four  as  i'oon  as  fmall  cyder  :  but  I  muft  not 
forget  their  olives,  which  are  excellent  in  their 
kind,  and  bought  up  as  much  as  their  white 
wine.  I  proceed  now  to  be  a  little  more  par¬ 
ticular  in  the  defcription  of  the  publick  buildings 
in  Bologna  :  To  take  a  full  profpedt  of  the  town, 
fays  my  author,  you  muft  go  a  little  out  of  it,  to 
the  convent  of  St.  Michael  in  Bofco,  which 
Brands  upon  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  is  itfelf  one 
of  the  moft  magnificent  monafteries  in  Italy: 
there  are  few  fovereign  Princes  whofe  Palaces  are 
near  fo  beautiful,  nor  are  the  monafteries  of  the 
Dominicans,  and  that  of  St.  Saviour  inferior 
to  this.  In  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  is  a  glo¬ 
rious  monument  of  St.  Dominick  their  founder, 
of  fine  alabafter,  beautified  with  bafs-reliefs,  con¬ 
taining  the  hiftory  of  his  life  ;  and  the  picture  of 
St.  Dominick  over  the  tomb,  is  an  exquifite 
piece  done  by  the  famous  Guido  Rheni  ;  but 
as  for  the  inlaid  work  of  the  choir,  fo  much  ad¬ 
mired  by  travellers,  Misson  obferves,  that  the 
modern  performances  of  that  kind  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  done,  now  they  have  found  out  the  art  of 
imprinting  natural  colours  on  wood.  The  church 
of  St.  Petronius  is  the  largeft  in  the  city,  in 
which  the  moft  remarkable  thing  is  Cassini’s 
meridian  line,  which  is  drawn  on  a  copper-plate, 
fet  in  the  pavement  two  hundred  and  twenty 
two  foot  long  ;  direflly  over  the  noon-point  of 
this  line  is  a  little  hole  in  the  arched  roof  of 
the  nave,  at  which  a  ray  of  the  fun  enters,  and 
marks  the  folftices  and  equinoxes  upon  the  line. 
At  the  Church  of  Corpus  Domini  they  fhew  an 
embalmed  body,  which  is  black  and  dry  like  a 
mummy,  and  pretend  that  it  is  the  body  of  a 
deceafed  Nun,  called  Katherine  de  Vigri, 
who  died  about  the  year  1463,  which  frequently 
works  miracles ;  ftie  fits  in  a  chair  clothed  in  a 
Nun’s  habit,  a  crown  of  gold  on  her  head,  rings 
on  her  fingers,  a  crucifix  in  her  right  hand,  and 
a  book  of  her  own  compofing  in  her  left  ;  her 
hair  and  nails,  as  her  votaries  pretend,  grow  as 
when  fhe  was  alive,  and  are  often  cut:  Mr.  Mis¬ 
son  fays,  fhe  is  a  difmal  fpedtacle,  and  cannot  be 
looked  upon  without  horrour.  At  the  church  of  St. 
Salvator,  amongft  abundance  of  exquifite  paint¬ 
ings,  the  beft  are  an  aftumption  and  a  pi&ure  of 
our  Saviour.  At  St.  Giovanni  del  Monte  is  an 
admirable  picture  of  St.  Cecilia,  a  mafter-piece 
of  the  divine  Raphael,  as  he  is  called,  and 
efteemed  one  of  the  greateft  treafures  of  the  ci¬ 
ty.  The  church  of  the  Mendicants  alfo  abounds 
in  fine  paintings,  the  principal  and  moft  beauti¬ 


ful  pieces  are  the  calling  of  St.  Matthew,  a  C  H  A  P. 
dead  Chrift,  and  the  re-eftablifhment  of  Job’s  pxx!v,' 
fortunes.  The  Religious  of  this  city  have  a  pro-  mimons°* 
found  veneration  for  an  image  of  our  Lady,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  was  drawn  by  St.  Luke, 
and  go  in  proceftion  annually  five  miles  out  of 
town  to  the  mount  La  Guardia  to  bring  her  hi¬ 
ther  ;  and  they  are  making  a  kind  of  piazza,  or 
covered  way,  from  the  city  to  the  mount,  that 
they  may  never  be  interrupted  in  their  proceftion 
by  the  weather.  When  they  have  brought  this 
image  of  our  Lady  into  the  city,  they  carry  it 
about  with  all  imaginable  pomp  :  all  the  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  corporation,  the  fraternities,  convents, 
parifhes,  Magiftrates,  Gonfalonier,  and  the  Pope’s 
Legate,  allaflift  at  the  folemnity;  and  as  the  Ma- 
dona  paftes  by,  who  is  carried  under  a  rich  cano¬ 
py,  the  fpe&ators  fall  upon  their  knees,  and  ex- 
prefs  the  utmoft  devotion.  As  to  the  palaces  of 
Bologna,  that  of  General  Caprara  is  efteemed 
the  fineft  in  the  city,  where  are  fhewn  abun¬ 
dance  of  rich  plunder  which  he  took  from  the 
Turks.  In  the  palace  of  the  State,  or  the  Pope’s 
palace,  in  which  are  abundance  of  noble  apart¬ 
ments  richly  furniftied,  the  Cardinal  Legate  has 
one,  and  the  Gonfalonier  another  ;  the  counfel- 
lors  of  State  alfo  have  their  feveral  apartments 
here.  Over  the  gate  is  a  brazen  ftatue  of  Pope 
Gregory  XIII,  which  weighs  eleven  thoufand 
pound,  and  is  in  great  efteem  for  the  workman- 
fhip  ;  but  the  greateft  curiofity  in  this  palace  is 
the  cabinet  of  U lysses  Aldrovandus,  the 
prodigy  of  his  time.  It  contains  a  multitude  of 
natural  and  artificial  curiofities,  with  two  or  three 
hundred  great  manufcripts  of  his  own  writing, 
fifteen  of  which  are  filled  with  the  figures  of 
beafts,  birds,  fifties  and  plants,  all  illuftrated  with 
their  proper  colours:  and  though  one  would  ima¬ 
gine  he  had  done  nothing  but  write  all  his  life¬ 
time;  his  works  fufiiciently  teftify  hi$  great  read¬ 
ing,  profound  fcience,  and  an  immenfe  progrefs 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  learning ;  which 
fhews  what  may  be  done  where  a  great  genius  aod 
an  indefatigable  induftry  meet  in  the  fame  perfon. 

The  Univerfity  here  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
beft  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  in  the  year  425,  and  augmented 
by  Charlemain  and  Lotharius  the  French 
Emperors.  The  ftudy  of  law  is  in  the  greateft 
reputation  here.  The  learned  Azo  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  Univerfity,  whom  they  ftile  the  light 
of  Bologna,  and  oracle  of  the  canon  and  civil 
law,  in  whofe  time  the  number  of  ftudents  a- 
mounted  to  ten  thoufand.  The  famous  Bar- 
tolus  commenced  Do&or  here,  and  taught 
publicklyin  this  Univerfity.  Here  alfo  Accur- 
sius  compofed  the  Glofla,  Pope  Gregory 
IX  and  Boniface  VIII  their  Decretalia ,  and 
John  XXIII,  the  Clementina:.  The  publick 
fchool  is  a  magnificent  ftru&ure,  and  has  a  noble 
portico  before  it,  fupported  by  a  great  number  of 
marble  pillars;  the  rooms  and  galleries  within 
being  adorned  with  admirable  ftatues  and  paint¬ 
ings.  Among  the  ftatues  the  moft  remarkable  are 
thofe  of  Aesculapius,  Apollo,  and  the  fa¬ 
mous  phyfician  and  furgeon  Gabriel  T  a- 
gliacozzo,  or  Taliacotius,  who  had  an 
art,  as  it  is  faid,  of  fupplying  people  with  artificial 
nofes,  lips,  ears,  and  other  members  where  their 
own  happened  to  be  mutilated  or  defaced,  out  of 
living  human  flefh ;  to  which  purpofe  he  pub- 
lifhed  his  Chirurgia  Curtorum ,  where  he  relates 
a  ftory  of  a  certain  gentleman  who  loft  his  nofe, 

and 
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C  H  A  P. and  had  it  fupplied  by  him  with  a  piece  of  flefh 
PoX--  cut  from  another  man’s  back-fide,  and  fo  arti- 
mimons.0  ficially  fhaped  and  joined,  that  every  body  took 
-v— ^itto  be  natural,  till  unluckily  the  fellow  whom 
it  was  taken  from  happened  to  die,  and  then  the 
gentleman’s  nofe  rotted  off  by  fympathy,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  ingenious  Butler,  author  ofHu- 
dibras. 

— Learned  Taliacotius  from 
The  brawny  part  of  porter  bum 
Cut  fupplemental  nofes,  which 
Would  laft  as  long  as  parent  breech  ; 

But  when  the  date  of  nock  was  out, 

Off  dropt  the  fympathetick  fnout. 

The  two  towers  of  Afmelli  and  Garifendi,  fo 
named  from  their  refpedive  founders,  are  looked 
upon  as  great  curiofities  by  travellers  who  vifit 
this  place-,  the  former  is  376  feet  in  height,  and 
the  latter  130.  The  leaning  pofition  of  that  of 
Garifendi,  which  bends  like  the  tower  of  Pifa, 
is  thought  by  fome  to  have  been  fo  ereded  to 
fhew  the  dexterity  of  the  archited;  but  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  difordered  by  fome  earthquake, 
or  the  finking  of  one  fide  of  the  foundation. 
Bologna  is  the  See  of  an  Archbilhop,  and  efteemed 
the  fecond  city  in  the  Pope’s  dominions,  equal, 
if  not  luperior  to  Florence  in  its  riches,  trade, 
and  dimenfions.  It  threw  it  felf  under  the  pro- 
tedion  of  the  Pope  about  the  year  1278,  and 
procured  very  advantageous  terms,  which  have 
not  been  infringed  to  this  day  -,  to  which  the 
flourifhing  of  this  city  beyond  any  other  in 
the  Pope’s  territories  is  afcribed.  They  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  appoint  an  Auditor  of  the  Rota  (the 
great  Court  which  receives  appeals  from  infe¬ 
rior  Courts  at  Rome)  and  to  have  an  Ambaf- 
■  fador  there  to  take  care  of  their  privileges :  Ci¬ 
vil  caufes  are  determined  by  the  Magiftrates  of 
the  city,  and  criminal  by  Judges  of  the  Pope’s 
appointing  -,  but  then  their  eftates  are  not  liable 
to  be  conlifcated  to  the  government  for  any  of¬ 
fences  whatever.  As  to  the  reft,  the  Pope’s  Le¬ 
gate  is  his  Viceroy  here,  as  in  other  provinces 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  The  curiofities  that 
pleafed  Mr.  Addison  moft  when  he  vifited  Bo¬ 
logna,  he  fays,  were  an  authentick  filver  medal 
of  the  young  Brutus,  in  the  hands  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  antiquary  there  -,  wherein  he  imagined  he 
could  fee  the  charader  of  the  perfon  in  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  face,  it  was  fo  exquifitely  cut.  On 
the  reverfe  is  the  cap  of  Liberty,  with  a  dagger 
on  each  fide  of  it,  fubfcribed,  Id.  Mar.  for  the 
Ides  of  March,  the  memorable  date  of  Caesar’s 
murder.  The  next  was  the  pidure  of  St.  Ce¬ 
cilia  ,  already  mentioned ,  in  which  he  fays 
there  is  fomething  wonderfully  divine.  The  third 
thing  he  admired  was  a  ftair-cafe  ,  where  the  eafi- 
nefs  of  the  afcent  within  a  fmall  compafs,  the 
difpofition  of  the  lights,  and  the  convenient  land¬ 
ing-places  are  admirably  contrived.  And  there  is 
fcarce  a  traveller  but  mentions  the  fhining  ftones 
found  about  three  miles  from  the  city  in  the 
hill  Paderni,  which  go  by  the  name  of  Bologna 
Stones ;  but  thefe,  I  find,  after  they  have  been 
taken  fome  time  out  of  the  earth,  lofe  their  fhin¬ 
ing  quality.  The  reft  of  the  towns  of  Bologna 
do  not  merit  a  particular  defcription. 

The  Fer-  The  third  fubdivifion  of  Romania  is  the  Fer- 
rarefe.  rarefe,  bounded  by  the  Venetian  territories  on 
the  north  by  the  gulph  of  Venice  on  the  eaft  ; 
by  Romania  Proper  and  the  Bolognefe  on  the 


fouth  -,  and  by  the  duchies  of  Modena  and  Man-  CHAP, 
tua  towards  the  weft  being  near  feventy  miles  pXXIs^0 
in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  but  of  a  very  une-  mimons  ° 
qual  breadth,  towards  the  gulph  of  Venice  fifty,  > — v —j 
and  in  others  fcarce  fifteen  miles  over.  The 
country  produces  corn,  flax  and  hemp,  except 
that  part  of  it  next  the  fea,  which  is  a  perfed 
bog,  and  very  unhealthful.  This  was  part  of 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  about  the  tenth 
century  conferred  on  the  Marquis  of  Este  by  the 
Emperor  Otho,  and  by  an  heirefs  of  that  fa¬ 
mily  was  given  to  the  See  of  Rome  about  the 
year  1077.  The  Lords  of  a  fecond  branch  of  the 
family  of  Este  held  it  as  Vicars  to  the  Pope,  till 
the  time  of  Pope  Paul  II,  who  -transferred  it  to 
Nicholas  Borso,  another  branch  of  the  houfe 
of  Este,  and  made  him  Duke  of  Ferrara ;  whofe 
pofterity  failing  about  the  year  1597,  t^ie  P°Pe 
re-united  it  to  the  ecclefiaftical  State,  but  gave 
Modena  and  Reggio  to  Caesar  de  Este,  who 
alfo  claimed  a  right  to  the  Ferrarefe,  but  wanted 
power  to  fupport  his  pretenfions.  The  chief  towns  chief 
are,  1.  Ferrara.  2.  Francolino.  3.  Buendino.  towns. 

4.  Cento.  And,  5.  Comachio. 

The  city  of  Ferrara  ftands  in  a  plain,  on  aperrara 
branch  of  the  Po,  called  Po  Morto ,  about  four  city, 
miles  diftant  from  the  main  ftream,  with  which 
it  has  a  communication  by  a  navigable  canal, 
and  is  about  fourfcore  miles  fouth-weft  of  Venice, 
and  fifty  north-weft  of  Ravenna,  being  four  or  five 
miles  in  circumference.  It  has  a  citadel,  and 
fomething  like  a  fortification  (in  the  phrafe  of  my 
author)  round  it ;  but  the  town  is  fo  large,  that 
it  would  require  more  foldiers  to  defend  it  than 
the  Pope  has  in  his  dominions.  The  ftreets  are 
as  beautiful  as  can  be  feen,  as  to  their  length, 
breadth,  and  regularity,  but  it  is  very  thinly  peo¬ 
pled,  and  can  neither  boaft  of  its  wealth  or  trade : 
formerly  it  was  eminent  for  both.  When  Dr. 

Burnet  travelled  through  it,  he  tells  us  it  was 
almoft  deferted  ;  that  there  were  whole  fides  of 
ftreets  without  inhabitants ;  that  the  poverty  of 
the  place  appeared  fignally  in  their  churches, 
which  were  mean  and  poorly  adorned  ;  for  the 
fuperftition  of  Italy  is  fo  ravenous ,  fays  that  reve¬ 
rend  author,  and  makes  fuch  a  progrefs  in  this 
age,  that  one  mayjuftly  take  the  meafures  of 
the  wealth  of  any  place  from  their  churches :  and 
yet  the  fame  writer  tells  us  in  other  parts  of  his  tra¬ 
vels,  that  “  Italy  is  in  general  exceeding  poor,  tho* 

“  their  churches  are  vaftly  rich;”  fo  confident  is 
he  with  himfelf.  As  to  the  miferable  poverty  of 
Ferrara,  he  is  indeed  fupported  by  the  concurrent 
relations  of  every  perfon  who  writes  of  the  ftate 
of  Italy,  and  therefore  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt 
the  fad.  I  could  not,  fays  the  fame  reverend 
writer,  but  afk  all  I  faw,  how  it  came  to  pafs 
that  fo  rich  a  foil  was  fo  ftrangely  abandoned  ? 

Some  faid  the  air  was  become  fo  unhealthy,  that 
thofe  who  ftay  in  it  are  very  fhort-lived  :  but  it 
is  well  known,  that  fourfcore  years '  ago  it  was 
well  peopled,  and  the  ill  air  is  occafioned  by  the 
want  of  inhabitants  for  there  not  being  people 
to  drain  the  ground,  and  to  keep  the  ditches 
clean,  this  occafions  a  great  deal  of  water  to  lie 
on  the  ground  and  rot,  which  infeds  the  air  in 
the  fame  manner  as  is  obferved  in  that  vaft  and 
rich,  but  uninhabited  Champaign  of  Rome-,  fo 
that  the  ill  air  is  the  Effed,  rather  than  the  Caufe, 
of  difpeoplingthe  Pope’s  dominions.  “  The  true 
“  caufe,  (according  to  this  author)  is  the  feverity 
“  of  the  government,  and  the  heavy  taxes  and 
“  frequent  confutations by  which  the  nephews 
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C  H  A  P.  of  feveral  Popes,  as  they  have  devoured  many  of 
XXIV.  fam|ijes  cf  Ferrara,  fo  they  have  driven  away 
many  more.  As  I  came  down  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Po  from  the  Ferrara,  fays  Mr.  Addison,  all 
the  fields  lay  miferably  incultivated  till  I  came 
rear  Ravenna,  where  the  foil  is  made  extremely 
fruitful,  and  (hews  what  the  other  might  be, 
were  there  hands  enough  to  manage  it  to  the 
beft  advantage.  From  whence  it  appears,  that 
there  are  fome  places  in  the  Pope’s  territories  in 
a  flourifhing  condition,  though  others  are  thus 
wretchedly  deferted.  And  though  I  do  not  doubt 
but  heavy  taxes  and  a  defpotick  government  contri¬ 
bute  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  impoverifhing  any 
place,  yet  there  feems  to  remain  l'ome  other  hid¬ 
den  caufes  to  be  affigned,  why  theie  opprefiions 
fhould  have  had  a  worfe  effedt  on  the  Ferrarele, 
than  on  any  other  province  in  the  Pope’s  domi¬ 
nions.  Trade  once  in  an  hundred  years  receives 
very  great  alterations  in  other  countries  as  well  as 
this  •,  a  city  dwindles  to  a  village,  and  a  village 
improves  into  a  city  under  the  mildeft  adminiftra- 
tions.  The  conveniency  or  inconveniency  of 
land  or  water  carriage,  the  incouraging  or  dis¬ 
couraging  a  manufacture,  and  ten  thoufand  acci¬ 
dents  may  advance  and  ruin  trade,  and  confe- 
quently  people  or  depopulate  a  place,  befides  the 
tyranny  of  the  government  :  and  yet  I  find  our 
travellers  in  general  agree,  not  to  affign  any  other 
reafon  for  the  decay  of  any  one  Italian  city,  but 
the  opprefiions  of  the  government.  Should  fo¬ 
reigners  vifit  Sandwich,  Rye,  Winchelfea,  and 
many  of  our  inland  as  well  as  maritime  corpo¬ 
rations,  and  immediately  conclude  we  were  un-  . 
der  a  'Tyrannical  Adminifiration,  becaufe  thefe  pla¬ 
ces  are  now  in  a  miferable  ruinous  condition, 
which  formerly  made  a  figure  in  the  world  ; 
fhould  we  not  with  reafon  look  upon  it  as  an  ill- 
natured  fuggeftion,  and  to  be  founded  in  ignorance 
as  well  as  prejudice  ?  And  the  fame  refie&ions  no 
doubt  the  Italians  frequently  make  on  our  un¬ 
thinking  voyage- writers.  When  Rome  was  em- 
prefs  of  the  world,  and  the  Princes  and  great 
men  of  every  nation  had  a  dependance  on  her, 
no  wonder  that  Italy  was  crouded  with  inhabi¬ 
tants,  when  Italy  was  almoft  the  only  country  in 
Europe  that  had  a  manufacture  of  filk  :  And 
when  the  Venetians,  Genoefe,  and  other  Italian 
Rates  only  furnifhed  the  reft  of  Europe  with 
the  rich  productions  of  the  Eaft,  with  the  mer¬ 
chandize  of  China,  India  and  Turkey  ;  it  is 
no  wonder  if  their  country  abounded  more  in 
wealth  and  inhabitants,  that  it  was  better  drained 
and  cultivated  than  it  is  at  prefent.  Nay,  before 
the  reformation,  when  all  the  Chriftian  Princes  of 
Europe,  their  clergy,  and  the  reft  of  their  fub- 
jeCts  were  on  many  occafions  obliged  to  appeal  to 
Rome,  and  to  refort  thither  for  a  determination 
of  their  differences,  and  on  many  other  occafions ; 
it  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate 
was  in  a  better  condition  than  it  is  now,  when 
the  Proteftants  have  all  withdrawn  their  contri¬ 
butions  and  attendance  ;  and  thofe  of  the  fame 
communion  are  grown  much  cooler  in  their  de¬ 
votion  than  they  were  in  thofe  days  of  darknefs. 
Thefe  are  fome  of  the  reafons  that  occurred  to 
me  as  the  occafion  of  the  decay  of  the  Italian 
cities  and  ftates,  befides  the  feverity  of  their  re- 
fpe&ive  governments,  when  I  was  confidering  the 
miferable  condition  of  the  Ferrarefe  :  this  might 
have  happened  to  them,  let  the  adminiftration  of 
their  refpeCtive  governments  have  been  never  fo 
mild.  But  to  return  to  the  defeription  of  this  city  : 
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Their  churches  and  palaces  are  not  yet  fo  defpica- 
ble  but  they  would  make  a  figure  out  of  Italy, 
though,  it  is  true,  they  were  miferably  fluttered  by 
an  earthquake  which  happened  in  the  year  1 570. 

The  palace  of  the  ancient  Dukes,  where  rhe  Pope’s 
Legate  keeps  his  court,  is  a  (lately  old  fabrick, 
to  which  belongs  a  good  library,  adorned  with 
ftatues,  painting,  medals,  and  other  antiquities, 
after  the  manner  of  Italy.  The  Domo,  or  Ca¬ 
thedral,  fays  my  author,  is  rather  venerable  than 
beautiful :  in  the  piazza  before  it  ftands  the  ftatue 
of  Pope  Alex  a  n  de  r  VII,  and  two  others, 
which  reprefent  two  Princes  of  the  family  D’Est  e, 
one  on  horfeback,  and  the  other  in  a  fitting 
pofture.  In  the  church  of  St.  Benedict  is  a 
monument  eredled  to  the  memory  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  Poet  Ariosto  ,  who  like  his  brethren 
wanted  neceflaries  in  his  life-time.  The  Carme¬ 
lites  church  is  famous  for  its  exquifite  paintings. 

The  Univerfity  of  this  place,  which  was  founded 
about  the  year  1390,  is  dwindled  to  one  col¬ 
lege  of  Jefuits  but  they  have  a  philofophical  aca¬ 
demy  here,  as  in  other  Italian  cities,  who  ftile 
themfelves  Elevati.  Ferrara  is  a  Bifhop’s  See, 
fuffragan  to  Rome. 

Comachio  is  a  little  city  in  the  middle  of  a  Coma- 
morafs,  called  the  valley  of  Comachio,  a  town  of  chio. 
fome  ftrength  on  account  of  its  watery  fituation, 
and  lies  about  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ferrara, 
near  th<?  coaft  of  the  Adriatick  Sea,  in  a  very  un- 
healthful  air.  This  town  the  Imperialifts  took 
pofleflion  of  in  the  laft  war,  and  held  for  many 
years,  as  well  to  facilitate  the  march  of  their 
troops  to  and  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  to 
compel  the  Pope  to  grant  the  inveftiture  of  the 
Spanifli  dominions  to  King  Charles  III,  the 
prefent  Emperor,  but  they  have  yielded  it  up  to 
his  Holinefs  again.  It  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  fuf¬ 
fragan  to  Ravenna,  from  whence  it  is  about  thirty 
miles  diftant.  The  reft  of  the  towns  of  the  Fer¬ 
rarefe  are  not  very  confiderable.  The  defeription 
of  fuch  of  the  Pope’s  territories  as  lie  in  Naples, 
.Tufcany,  France,  or  any  other  foreign  State,  will 
be  met  with  in  the  refpe&ive  countries  where 
they  are  fituated.  I  proceed  now  to  enquire  into 
the  State  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
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Treats  of  the  fituation  and  extent  cf  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  ;  the  air ,  feas,  ports ,  lakes,  rivers  and 
mountains ;  and  enquires  into  the  genius  aud  tem¬ 
per  of  the  natives  ;  and  the  feveral  provinces  it  is 
divided  into. 

THE  kingdom  of  Naples  is  the  fouth-eaft  part  CHAP, 

of  Italy,  which  being  very  properly  refem-  K^Xjgm 

bled  to  a  leg,  Naples  makes  all  that  part  of  the  leg  ol  Naples 

and  foot  which  is  below  the  calf,  and  is  a  penin-  ^ — v — - 

fula,  bounded  by  the  Adriatick  fea,  or  gulph  of  1  He  fitua 

tion  and 


extent. 


Venice  on  the  north-eaft ;  by  the  Ionian  fea  on 
the  fouth-eaft ;  by  the  Tufcan  fea  on  the  fouth- 
weft;  and  by  the  lands  of  the  church,  or  the 
Pope’s  dominions  on  the  north-weft ;  extending 
two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length  from  the 
north-weft  to  the  fouth-eaft;  an  hundred  and  fix- 
ty  in  breadth  in  the  broadeft  place,  and  eighty 
about  the  inftep,  or  the  narrowed  part  of  it.  If  The  air. 
we  confider  the  foutherly  fituation  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  we  muft  conclude  it  to  be  excefiive  hot  *, 
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and  To  indeed  it  is  in  many  of  their  valleys,  but 
as  the  Apennine  mountains  run  the  whole  length 
of  it,  from  whence  there  fall  innumerable  cool- 
inrr  ftreams,  and  it  is  well  watered  with  lakes, 
and  as  the  fea  almoft  furrounds  it,  from  whence 
they  feldom  want  refrefhing  breezes,  the  air  is 
exceeding  healthful  and  pleafant,  and  more  pure 
and  ferene  than  in  any  of  our  northern  countries 
which  he  near  the  Ocean.  Their  feas,  as  I  have 
intimated  already,  are  the  Adriatick,  the  Ionian, 
and  the  Tufcan  fea:  on  which  their  principal 
ports  are  thofe  of  Naples,  Baya,  Maremonto, 
Gaeta,  Trani ,  Brindifi,  and  Tarento.  The 
mod  confiderabie  lakes  are  Agnano,  Averno,  Lu- 
crino,  Patria,  Lefina,  Yarano,  Focino,  Andro- 
nico,  Anianto,  Vignola,  Perito,  and  Baccino. 
Their  chief  fivers,  the  Volturno,  Garigliano, 
Tronto,  Pifcara,  Sangro,  Tortore,  Candeloro, 
Ufente,  Vafento,  Acrifino,  Sarno,  and  Riofredo ; 
befides  which,  they  reckon  up  an  hundred  and 
forty  more:  but  it  is  true,  as  their  courfe  is  fhort 
and  deep,  falling  chiefly  from  the  Apennine  into 
one  or  other  of  the  feas  above-mentioned,  which 
are  not  far  diflant  from  their  fource,  fcarce  any 
of  them  are  navigable,  though  they  enrich  the  foil 
prodigioufly  in  this  warm  climate,  and  produce 
an  inconceivable  abundance  of  the  mod  deli¬ 
cious  fruits  and  wines,  fcarce  equalled  in  this  re- 
fpedl  by  any  country  in  the  known  world,  be¬ 
ing  diled  the  garden  of  Italy,  as  that  is  of  Europe. 
The  principal  mountains  are  thofe  of  the  Apen¬ 
nine,  Vefuvius,  Paufllippo,  and  Falerno. 

As  to  the  charader  of  the  Neapolitans,  it  dif¬ 
fers  but  little  from  that  of  their  neighbours,  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  that  they  are  charged  with  being  more 
lazy,  more  inclined  to  venereal  pleafures,  and  more 
given  to  change  their  maders  than  any  other 
State  in  Italy ;  and  they  have  aftually  changed 
them  very. often  :  but  this  may  be  afcribed  ra¬ 
ther  to  the  amiablenefs  of  their  fituation,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  foil,  which  invites  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  powers  to  contend  for  it,  than  to  the  fickle- 
nefs  or  difcontents  of  the  people.  It  is  an  infal¬ 
lible  flgn  that  it  is  worth  the  conqued,  becaufe  it 
has  been  fo  often  conquered  ;  and  it  is  very  rea- 
fonable  alfo  to  believe,  that  where  people  live  in 
fo  agreeable  a  foil  and  climate,  they  will  natu¬ 
rally  be  diffolved  in  pleafures,  and  confequently 
feldom  be  in  a  condition  to  defend  themfelves  a- 
gaind  a  foreign  force,  and  on  that  account  are 
apt  to  become  a  prey  to  every  invader.  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dison,  and  fome  other  travellers  alfo  relate,  that 
this  people  are  of  a  litigious  temper:  it  is  in¬ 
credible,  fays  that  gentleman,  how  great  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  retainers  to  the  law  there  are  at  Naples. 
It  is  faid  that  when  Innocent  XI  had  defired 
the  Marquis  of  Carpio  to  furnifh  him  with  thirty 
thoufand  head  of  lwine  ;  the  Marquis  anfwered 
him,  that  for  his  fwine  he  could  not  fpare  them, 
but  if  his  Holinels  had  occafion  for  thirty  thou¬ 
fand  lawyers,  he  had  them  at  his  fervice.  Thefe 
crentlemen  find  continual  employment  for  the 
Aery  temper  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  prevent  their 
uniting  into  fuch  common  friendlhips  and  alliances 
as  are  obferved  in  other  places.  There  are  very 
few  perfons  of  conflderation  who  have  not  a  caufe 
depending:  for  when  a  Neapolitan  Cavalier,  fays 
my  author,  has  nothing  elle  to  do,  he  gravely 
Ihuts  himfelf  up  in  his  clofet  and  falls  a  tumbling 
over  his  papers  to  fee  if  he  can  dart  a  law-fuit, 
and  plague  any  of  his  neighbours.  Which  is 
very  diderent  from  the  chara&er  of  the  natives  an¬ 
ciently,  according  to  the  Poet, 
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Nulla  foro  rabies  aat  JlriZLe  jiirgja  legis , 

Morum  jura  viris  folum  £5  fine  fafcibus  <equum. 

Sir..  L.  3. 

Rendered  into  Englifh  thus  by  Mr.  Addison, 

By  love  of  right  and  native  judice  led. 

In  the  drait  paths  of  equity  they  tread  ; 

Nor  know  the  bar,  nor  fear  the  judge’s  frown, 
Unpradtis’d  in  the  wranglingsof  the  gown. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  Naples,  as  that  gentleman 
truly  obferves,  have  been  always  remarkable  for 
leading  a  life  of  lazinefs  and  pleafure;  which  he 
conceives  arifes  partly  out  of  the  wonderful  plen¬ 
ty  of  their  country,  that  does  not  make  labour  fo 
neceflfary  to  them  ;  and  partly  out  of  the  temper 
of  the  climate,  that  relaxes  the  flbres  of  their  bo¬ 
dies,  and  difpofes  the  people  to  fuch  an  idle  and 
indolent  humour, 

- Et  in  otia  natam 

Parthenopen - -  Ovid.  Met.  L.  15. 

Otiofa  Neapolis - -  Hor.  Ep.  5. 

Part  he  nope,  for  idle  hours  deflgn’d. 

To  luxury  and  eafe  unbends  the  mind. 

Another  paffage  out  of  Silius  the  fame  author 
renders  into  Englifh  thus, 

Here  wanton  Naples  crowns  the  happy  (hore. 
Nor  vainly  rich,  nor  defpicably  poor  ; 

The  town  in  foft  folemnities  delights. 

And  gentle  Poets  to  her  arms  invites. 

The  people  free  from  cares,  ferene  and  gay, 

Pafs  all  their  mild  untroubled  hours  away. 
Parthenope  the  rifing  city  nam’d, 

A  Siren  for  her  fongs  and  beauty  fam’d. 

That  oft  had  drown’d  among  the  neighb’ring 
feas, 

The  liftning  wretch,  and  made  deftrudtion 
pleafe. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples'  is  ufually  divided  into 
four  large  portions,  viz.  1.  The  Terra  di  Lavoro. 
2.  Abruzzo.  3.  Apuglia.  And,  4.  Calabria. 

1.  The  Terra  di  Lavoro  is  fubdivided  into, 
t.  The  Terra  di  Lavoro  Proper.  2.  The  Princi- 
pato  Citerior.  And,  3.  The. Principato  Ulterior. 

2.  The  Abruzzo  is  fubdivided  into,  1.  The 
Abruzzio  Citerior.  2.  The  Abruzzo  Ulterior. 
And,  3.  The  county  of  Molifa. 

3.  Apuglia  is  fubdivided  into,  1.  Apuglia  Capi- 
tinata.  2.  The  Terra  de  Barri.  And,  3.  The  Ter^ 
ra  di  Otranto. 

4.  Calabria  is  fubdivided  into,  1.  The  Baflli- 
cate.  2.  Calabria  Citerior.  And,  3.  Calabria  Ul¬ 
terior.  And  thefe  I  fhall  endeavour  to  defcribe  in 
their  order. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

Treats  of  the  firjl  grand  divifion ,  the  Terra  di  La¬ 
voro,  with  the  fubdivifons  or  provinces  comprehend¬ 
ed  in  it ,  and  their  refpehiive  chief  towns ;  and 
particularly  of  the  city  of  Naples ,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom. 


TFIE  Terra  di  Lavoro,  the  ftrft  grand  divi-  CHAP. 

Aon,  ftretches  itfelf  along  the  coaft  of  Tuf-  XXVI. 
cany  from  the  Campania  of  Rome  to  Calabria,  44^4^. 
being  about  an  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  ra  di  La- 
and  Ave  and  thirty  in  breadth.  voro. 

Lavoro  Proper  is  bounded  by  Abruzzo  and  the  Lavoro 
Campania  ot  Rome  on  the  north;  by  the  county  t>roPer- 
of  Molifa  and  the  Principato  Ulterior  towards 
the  eaft  ;  by  the  Principato  Citerior  towards  the 
fouth  ;  and  by  the  Tufcan  fea,  or  fea  of  Naples, 
towards  the  fouth- weft;  extending  about  feventy 
miles  in  length.  The  chief  towns  whereof  are,  Chief 

1.  Naples, towns- 
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i.  Naples,  the  capital.  2.  Puzzoli.  3.  Baia.  4- 
Cuma.  5.  Procita.  6.  Ifchia.  7.  Carniola.  8.  Sef- 
fa.  9.  Mola.  10.  Gaeta.  n.  Itri.  12.  Fondi.  13. 
Aquino.  14.  Arce.  15.  Sora.  16.  Arpino.  17. 
Monte  Caflino.  18.  St.  Germano.  19.  La  Cerva- 
ra.  20.  Venafro.  21.  Prezenzano.  22.  Tiano.  23. 
Alifi.  24.  Cerrito.  25.  Cajazze.  26.  Calvi.  27. 
Capua.  28.  St.  Mary.  29.  Cafcrta.  30.  Matalon. 
31.  Averla.  32.  Acerra.  33.  Nola.  34  Avella. 
35.  Caftella  Mare  de  Strabia.  36.  Vico.  37.  So- 
rento.  38.  Mafia  And,  39.  Capri. 

The  city  of  Naples,  Neapolis,  the  ancient  Par- 
thenope,  was  fo  named,  according  to  tradition, 
from  Parthenope  a  fca  nymph  or  firen, 
whofe  charms  Ulysses  and  company  very 
narrowly  elcaped.  The  name  of  Neapolis  was 
given  it  by  Augustus,  according  to  fiome; 
while  others  hold  that  the  Greeks,  who  rebuilt 
and  beautified  it,  called  it  Neapolis.  But  thefe 
are  trifies  not  worth  fearching  after;  and  there¬ 
fore  I  proceed  to  the  defcription  of  the  city  it 
felf,  leaving  people  of  more  Jeifure  to  contend  a- 
bout  the  name. 

Naples  is  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
and  on  one  of  the  Bneft  bays  that  ever  the  fea 
formed.  The  bay  is  of  a  circular  figure,  about 
thirty  miles  in  diameter,  three  parts  of  it  fhel- 
tered  with  a  noble  circuit  of  woods  and  moun¬ 
tains  ,  the  lfland  Capraea  ftanbing  as  a  vaft  mole, 
which  feems  to  have  been  planted  there  on  pur- 
pofe  to  break  the  violence  of  the  waves  that  run 
jnto  the  bay,  and  ttretches  it  ielf  in  a  line  almoft 
parallel  to  Naples.  This  b3y  was  called  the  Cra¬ 
ter  by  ancient  Philofophers,  which  Mr.  Addi¬ 
son  thinks  might  proceed  from  its  refemblance 
to  a  round  bowl  half  filled  with  liquor ;  and  that 
Virgil,  who  compofed  great  part  of  his  iEneids 
here,  took  his  firft  plan  of  the  beautiful  harbour  de- 
fcribed  in  the  firft  book  from  hence,  which  defcrip- 
tion  Mr.  Dryden  thus  renders  into  Englifh: 

Within  a  long  recefs  there  lies  a  bay. 

An  ifland  fhades  it  from  the  rolling  fea, 

And  forms  a  port  fecure  for  fhips  to  ride. 

Broke  by  the  jetting  land  on  either  fide, 

In  double  ftreams  the  briny  water  .glide. 

Between  two  rows  of  rocks  a  fylvan  fcene 

Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green. 

And  as  Naples  lies  on  the  bofom  of  this  charm¬ 
ing  bay  in  form  of  a  crefcent  towards  the  fouth, 
there  are  on  the  north  little  fruitful  hills,  which 
rife  infenfibly  into  the  Campania  Felice.  On  the 
eaft  is  a  large  plain,  which  leads  towards  Mount 
Vefuvius,  and  on  the  weft  is  a  high  hill,  on 
which  the  caftle  of  St.  Elmo  and  the  Carthu- 
fian  monaftery  are  fituated ,  from  whence  the 
profpeft  is  inexpreffibly  fine.  It  is  fcarce  evei; 
cold  in  winter,  and  in  fummer  they  have  refrefh- 
ing  breezes  both  from  the  mountains  and  the  fea, 
which  is  not  fubjeft  to  ftorms,  and  has  fo  bold 
a  fhore,  that  veffels  of  burthen  may  lie  clofeto  the 
keys.  Wine  and  oil,  and  all  manner  of  provi- 
fions  excellent  in  their  kind,  are  exceeding  plen¬ 
tiful.  The  air  is  pure,  ferene  and  healthful;  the 
buildings  beautiful  beyond  comparifon,  inhabited 
by  people  of  diftinCtion,  remarkable  for  their 
parts  and  education,  as  well  as  their  quality,  in- 
fomuch  that  we  can  fcarce  frame  an  idea  of  a 
more  defirable  abode.  But  every  thing  has  a 
dark  as  well  as  a  bright  fide  ;  and  as  this  city  is 
remarkably  happy  in  many  refpefts  beyond  any 
other  town,  perhaps  in  the  univerfe,  it  has  its 
allays  and  inconveniences  alfo  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  no  confidering  man,  who  had  any  other  place 
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cipal  of  which  are  the  frequent  earthquakes  and 
eruptions  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  the  apprehenfions  0}' ‘^p]' 
of  which  muft  fpoil  all  the  pleafures  and  beauties 
already  enumerated.  The  litigious  temper  of  the 
inhabitants  is  another  great  objection  to  the  place; 
and  if  they  are  as  wicked  as  fome  of  our  travellers 
would  make  them,  particularly  Burnet  and 
Misson  (whofe  relations  I  do  not  entirely  credit 
in  this  particular)  few  people  will  be  inclined  to 
leave  their  native  country  and  tranfplant  them- 
felves  to  Naples.  But  to  be  a  little  more  parties 
lar  in  the  defcription  of  this  city. 

Naples  is  fituated  in  forty-one  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  fifteen  degrees  to  the  eaftward  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  about  an  hundred  and  forty  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Rome,  being  feven  or  eight  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference  within  the  walls,  and  as  much  more 
including  all  the  fuburbs,  and  is  fuppofed  to  con* 
tain  about  three  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants.  It 
has  three  caftles,  which  ferve  rather  to  bridle  the 
inhabitants  than  for  its  defence,  and  indeed  the 
town  takes  up  too  great  an  extent  of  ground  to 
be  defended  by  any  thing  lefs  than  an  army. 
Accordingly  we  find  the  Spanifli  Viceroy  quitted 
it  without  ftriking  a  llroke,  and  threw  himfelf 
into  Gaeta,  that  was  more  tenable,  when  the 
Imperiahfts  laft  invaded  this  kingdom.  The 
ftreets  are  generally  broad  and  ftraight,  and  paved 
with  ftones  about  a  foot  fquare.  The  buildings 
are  of  ftone,  lofty  and  uniform,  with  flat  roofs; 
furrounded  with  battlements  or  ballufters,  on 
which  the  inhabitants  take  the  air  in  an  evening; 

And  as  the  houfes  in  Naples  are  generally  large 
and  well  built,  without  any  mixture  of  mean  ones, 
there  are  great  numbers  of  them  which  well  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  Palaces ;  fcarce  a  great  family 
in  the  kingdom  but  has  one  here.  The  foun¬ 
tains  in  the  ftreets,  and  the  many  fine  gardens  a- 
bout  it,  are  no  fmall  addition  to  its  beauty.  The 
Viceroy’s  palace  ftands  in  a  large  open  fquare, 
with  a  regular  front,  compofed  of  three  orders 
of' architecture,  and  is  near  four  hundred  feet  in 
length.  The  three  caftles,  the  academies,  ho- 
fpitals,  arfenal  and  magazines,  are  noble  edifices  i 
but  what  is  moft  extraordinary,  is  the  number 
and  magnificence  of  their  churches  and  convents, 
which  are  not  to  be  parallelled.  Some  reckon  up 
and  hundred  and  twenty  convents,  forty  nunne¬ 
ries  ,  and  three  hundred  churches,  every  one  of 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  architecture, 
fculpture,  painting  or  ornaments.  The  Domo, 
or  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Januarius,  is  a 
magnificent  old  fabrick,  and  hath  a  little  mo¬ 
dern  chape],  efteemed  one  of  the  fineft  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  adorned  with  brazen  ftatues,  and  the  moft 
exquifite  paintings.  In  this  chapel  is  the  tomb 
of  St.  Januarius,  Bifhop  of  Benevento,  whofe 
blood  being  kept  in  a  glafs  and  congealed,  grows 
liquid,  as  the  people  are  taught  to  believe,  on 
the  approach  of  the  Saint’s  head.  Mr.  Addi¬ 
son  relates,  that  he  had  twice  an  opportunity 
of  feeing  the  operation  of  this  pretended  miracle, 
which  was  one  of  the  moft  bungling  tricks  that 
ever  he  law.  The  Jeluits  church  is  efteemed 
the  beft  that  fociety  has  in  Italy  ;  all  parts  of  it 
are  beautified  with  the  richeft  ornaments  from 
the  pavement  to  the  roof.  The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  that  of  St.  Mar  y’s  della  Annunciata, 
which  belongs  to  the  famous  hofpital  of  that 
name,  which  entertains  two  thoufand  infirm  peo¬ 
ple,  and  above  eight  hundred  orphans,  having  a 
revenue  of  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns  per  an¬ 
num, 
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num,  and  upwards.  The  churches  of  St.  Phi¬ 
lip  of  Neri,  Santa  Maria  Ja  Nova,  St.  Seve- 
rius,  St.  Paul’s,  St.  Dominick  s,  and  St. 
Maria  della  Sanitate,  are  all  furprizingly  rich 
and  beautiful.  The  frontifpieces,  the  gates,  the 
chapels,  the  tombs,  the  fculpture,  painting,  gilded 
roofs,  Mofaick-work,  and  bafs-reliefs  are  exqui- 
fite  pieces  of  workmanfhip.  The  vefiels  of  gold, 
filver,  jafper  and  porphyry,  are  innumerable. 
The  plate  alone  in  the  churches  of  Naples,  upon 
a  moderate  eftimate,  fays  Dr.  Burnet,  amounts 
to  eight  millions  of  crowns-,  and  the  gildings  and 
paintings  in  fome  of  the  churches  above  men¬ 
tion’d,  according  to  the  fame  writer,  have  co(t 
millions.  The  great  convent  of  the  Carthufians 
on  St.  Martin’s  hill,  near  the  caftle  of  St.  El¬ 
mo,  is  a  mod  glorious  fabrick,  and  immenfely 
rich.  The  Monks  relate,  that  in  one  priorate 
there  was  laid  out  five  hundred  thoufand  ducats  in 
filver-plate,  pidures  and  fculptures  alone.  Their 
church  is  not  large,  but  nothing,  fays  my  au¬ 
thor,  can  be  added  to  the  value  of  the  matter, 
or  the  excellence  of  the  workmanfhip.  The  na¬ 
tivity  of  (Thrift  by  Guido  is  an  ineftimabie 
piece  -,  and  there  are  four  pidures  of  the  Lord’s 
fupper  done  by  the  greateft  hands.  The  cloyfter 
is  an  hundred  paces  Iquare,  built  and  paved  with 
marble,  the  four  galleries  fupported  by  fixty  fine 
white  marble  pillars,  each  of  them  of  one  entire 
piece.  Every  Monk  here  has  his  chamber,  clofet, 
library,  and  a  pretty  garden  to  himfelf,  and  the 
Prior  a  palace  fit  to  entertain  a  Prince.  Among 
other  rarities,  they  pretend  to  have  a  crucifix 
drawn  from  the  life,  as  they  call  it,  by  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo,  who  having  hired  a  peafant 
to  let  him  tie  him  to  a  crofs,  that  he  might 
the  better  defcribe  the  dying  agonies,  (tabbed  the 
fellow  to  the  heart :  but  this  dory  does  not  meet 
with  univerfal  credit.  Here  is  alfo  a  St.  Lau¬ 
rence  by  Titian,  fome  defigns  by  Rubens 
and  Albert  Durer,  which  they  fet  a  great 
value  upon.  And  there  cannot  be  a  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  glorious  profpeds  than  are  to  be  feen 
from  hence,  as  has  been  intimated  already  ;  for 
here  you  have  a  view  of  the  fea  and  feveral  iflands, 
among  which  is  that  of  Caprasa,  whither  Tibe¬ 
rius  retired  with  his  court.  Here  alfo  we  have 
a  diftind  view  of  the  city  of  Naples,  its  caftles, 
harbour,  mole  and  pharos,  and  the  gardens  and 
fruitful  hills  which  furround  it.  On  the  other 
fide  you  have  a  profped  of  the  fea-coaft,  with 
its  little  bays  and  capes,  fet  thick  with  pretty 
villages  and  houfes  of  pleafure.  A  little  further 
you  difcern  the  air  darkned  with  the  fmoak  of 
Mount  Vefuvius,  which  mult  ftrike  a  damp  to 
all  their  enjoyments,  if  they  refled  on  the  many 
eruptions  and  earthquakes  that  have  happened 
within  a  few  years  pad,  fome  of  which  it  may 
be  proper  to  give  the  reader  an  abftrad  of,  after 
having  defcribed  the  fituation  of  this  mouth  of 
hell,  as  it  is  called. 

Mount  Vefuvius,  according  to  Mr.  Addison, 
(lands  about  fix  Englifh  miles  to  the  eaftward  of 
Naples,  (Misson  fays  eight)  tho’  its  height  makes 
it  appear  much  nearer  to  thofe  who  furvey  it 
from  the  town.  The  firft  part  of  the  way  lies 
upon  a  level,  through  feveral  good  villages  along 
the  fea-coaft  afterwards  we  begin  to  afcend  till 
we  come  within  a  mile  and  half  of  the  top, 
when  we  are  obliged  to  quit  our  horfes,  the  hill 
grows  fo  deep,  and  covered  thick  with  the  burnt 
earth  as  fmall  as  dud,  which  makes  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  afcending  it,  even  on  foot.  In  our  way  to 


Vefuvius,  fays  Mr.  Addison,  we  pafifed  by  what  CHAP, 
was  one  of  thofe  rivers  of  burning  matter  that  J^Y1' 
run  from  it  in  a  late  eruption.  It  looks  at  a  di- 
dance  like  a  new-ploughed  land,  but  as  you 
come  nearer  it  you  fee  nothing  but  a  long  heap 
of  heavy  disjointed  clods,  lying  one  upon  ano¬ 
ther.  There  are  innumerable  cavities  and  inter- 
dices  among  the  feveral  pieces,  fo  that  the  fur- 
face  is  all  broken  and  irregular.  Sometimes  a 
great  fragment  dands  like  a  rock  above  the  reft, 
fometimes  the  whole  heap  lies  in  a  kind  of  chan¬ 
nel,  and  in  other  places  has  nothing  like  banks  to 
confine  it,  but  rifes  four  or  five  foot  high  above 
the  lurface,  without  fpreading  on  either  fide. 

This,  fays  my  author,  is  demonftration  to  me, 
that  thefe  rivers  were  not,  as  they  are  ufually  re- 
prefented,  fo  many  dreams  of  running  matter  5  for 
how  could  a  liquid  that  lay  hardening  by  degrees, 
fettle  in  fuch  a  furrowed  uncompadt  furface  ? 

Were  the  river  a  confufion  of  never  fo  many  dif¬ 
ferent  bodies,  if  they  had  been  all  actually  dif- 
folved,  they  would  at  lead  have  formed  one  con¬ 
tinued  cruft,  as  we  fee  the  fcorium  of  metals  always 
gathers  into  a  folid  piece,  let  it  be  compounded  of 
never  fo  many  heterogeneous  parts.  I  am  apt  to 
think  therefore,  that  thefe  huge  unweildy  lumps 
that  now  lie  one  upon  another,  as  if  thrown  together 
by  accident,  remained  in  the  melted  matter  rigid 
and  unliquified,  floating  in  it  like  cakes  of  ice  in 
a  river  ;  and  that  as  the  fire  and  ferment  gra¬ 
dually  abated,  they  adjufted  themfelves  together 
as  well  as  their  irregular  figures  would  permit, 
and  by  this  means  fell  into  fuch  an  interrupted 
and  diforderly  heap  as  we  now  find  it  :  what  was 
the  melted  matter,  lies  at  the  bottom  out  of  fight. 

After  having  quitted  the  fide  of  this  long  heap, 
fays  Mr.  Addison,  which  was  once  a  dream 
of  fire,  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  had  a  very  troublefom  march  to  gain  the  top 
of  it.  It  is  covered  on  all  fides  with  a  kind  of 
burnt  earth,  very  dry,  and  crumbled  into  pow¬ 
der,  as  if  it  had  been  artificially  fifted.  It  is  very 
hot  under  foot,  and  mixed  with  feveral  burnt 
ftones  and  cakes  of  cinders,  which  have  been 
thrown  out  at  different  times.  One  finks  almoft 
a  foot  into  the  earth,  and  generally  lofes  half  a 
ftep  by  Hiding  backwards.  When  we  had  climbed 
this  mountain,  we  difcovered  the  top  of  it  to  be 
a  wide  naked  plain,  (moaking  with  fulphur  in 
feveral  places,  and  probably  undermined  with 
fire,  for  we  concluded  it  to  be  hollow  by  the 
found  it  made  under  our  feet.  In  the  midft  of 
this  plain  dands  a  high  hill  in  the  fhape  of  a  fu- 
gar-loaf,  fo  very  deep  that  there  would  be  no 
mounting  or  defcending  it,  were  it  not  made  up 
of  fuch  a  loofe  crumbled  earth  as  is  already 
defcribed.  The  air  of  this  place  mud  be  very 
much  impregnated  with  falt-petre,  as  appears  by 
the  fpecks  of  it  on  the  fides  of  the  mountain, 
where  one  can  fcarce  find  a  done  that  has  not 
the  top  white  with  it.  After  we  had  with  great 
labour  gained  the  top  of  this  hill,  we  law  in 
the  midft  of  it  the  prefent  mouth  of  Vefuvio, 
which  goes  fhelving  down  on  all  fides  above 
an  hundred  yards  deep,  and  is  about  three  or  four 
hundred  in  the  diameter,  for  it  feems  a  perfe<5t 
round.  This  vaft  hollow  is  generally  filled  with 
fmoak,  but  by  the  advantage  of  a  wind  that  blew 
from  us  we  had  a  very  clear  and  diftinct  fight  of  it. 

The  fides  of  it  appear  all  over  ftained  with  mixtures 
of  white,  green,  red,  and  yellow,  and  have  feveral 
locks  ftanding  out  of  them  that  look  like  pure 
brimdone.  The  bottom  was  entirely  covered,  and 
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though  we  looked  very  narrowly,  we  could  fee  no¬ 
thing  like  a  hole  in  it,  the  fmoak  breaking  through 
feveral  imperceptible  cracks  in  many  places.  The 
very  middle  was  firm  ground,  when  we  faw  it,  as 
we  concluded  from  the  ftones  we  flung  upon  it ; 
and  I  queftion  not  but  one  might  then  havecroff- 
ed  the  bottom  and  have  gone  up  on  the  other  fide 
of  it  with  very  little  danger,  unlefs  from  fome  ac¬ 
cidental  breath  of  wind.  In  the  late  eruptions  this 
great  hollow  was  like  a  vaft  cauldron,  filled  with 
glowing  and  melted  matter,  which  as  it  boiled  over 
in  any  part,  ran  down  the  fides  of  the  mountain, 
and  made  five  fuch  rivers  as  are  above  mentioned. 
In  proportion  as  the  heat  flackned,  this  burning 
matter  muff  have  fubfided  within  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain,  and  as  it  funk  very  leifurely,  had  time 
to  cake  together  and  form  the  bottom,  which  co¬ 
vers  the  mouth  of  that  dreadful  vault  that  lies  un¬ 
derneath  it.  The  next  eruption  or  earthquake 
will  probably  break  in  pieces  this  falfe  bottom,  and 
quite  change  the  prelent  face  of  things.  This 
whole  mountain,  ffiaped  like  a  fugar-loaf,  has  been 
made  at  feveral  times,  by  the  prodigious  quantities 
of  earth  and  cinders  which  have  been  flung  up  out 
of  the  mouth  that  lies  in  the  midft  of  them  •,  fo 
that  it  increafes  in  bulk  at  every  eruption,  the  afhes 
ftill  falling  down  the  fides  of  it  like  the  fand  in  an 
hour  glafs.  A  gentleman  of  Naples  relates,  that 
in  his  memory  it  had  gained  twenty  foot  in  thick- 
nefs ;  and  I  queftion  not  but  in  length  -of  time  it 
will  cover  the  whole  plain,  and  make  one  moun¬ 
tain  with  that  on  which  it  now  Hands.  In  thofe 
parts  of  the  fea  which  are  not  far  from  the  foot  of 
this  mountain  they  find  fometimes  a  very  fragrant 
oil,  which  is  fold  very  dear,  and  makes  a  rich  per¬ 
fume:  The  furface  of  the  fea  is  for  a  little  fpace 
covered  with  its  bubbles  during  the  time  it  rifes, 
which  they  fkim  off  into  their  boats,  and  afterward 
fet  a  feparating  in  pots  and  jars.  They  fay  its 
fources  never  run  but  in  calm  warm  weather. 
Thus  far  Mr.  Addison,  who  vifited  this  moun¬ 
tain  in  the  year  1702.  Several  ancient  authors  re¬ 
late,  that  the  roaring  noife  of  this  mountain  at  an 
eruption  has  been  heard  as  far  as  Rome  ;  that  the 
thicknefs  of  the  fmoak  has  in  a  manner  eclipfed  the 
fun,  and  made  it  dark  at  noon  day,  that  ftreams 
of  brimflone  have  run  down  from  it  into  the  fea, 
and  that  the  fea  it  felf  hath  fwelled  and  boiled  with 
heat.  I  proceed  now  to  give  an  account  of  fome 
of  thofe  earthquakes  and  eruptions  that  have  hap¬ 
pened  at  Mount  Vefuvius  and  Naples. 

Before  the  reign  of  Augustus  hiftorians  have 
not  recorded  above  five  eruptions  of  this  burning 
mount,  though  we  can  reckon  up  more  than  that 
number  within  forty  years  laft  palled  •,  particularly 
in  the  years  1688,  89,  94,  96,  1701,  1707,  and 
1727.  The  earthquake  which  happened  the  fifth 
and  fixth  of  June  1688,  overturned  feveral  of  their 
churches  and  religious  houfes,  particularly  the  fine 
church  of  the  Jefuits,  with  a  third  part  of  the  city, 
anddeftroyed  leveral  fhips  in  the  harbour,  of  which 
we  meet  with  the  following  account  from  a  perfon 
who  was  then  on  the  fpot,  viz.  A  little  after  four  in 
the  afternoon  we  were  put  into  fuch  a  confufion  as 
cannot  be  exprefled,  we  perceived  the  houfes  ftoop 
and  recover  again,  to  part  from  one  another,  and 
in  fome  places  to  fall  ;  foon  after  a  more  violent 
earthquake  fucceeded,  and  a  fubterraneous  noife 
furpafling  that  of  thunder  was  heard,  while  our 
houfhold  goods  at  the  fame  time  clatter’d  about  our 
ears,  the  bells  rung  in  the  fteeples,  the  refervoirs 
and  cifterns  threw  out  their  waters,  many  houfes  fell, 
and  others  flood  Hooping  juft  ready  to  fall  ;  where- 
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upon  were  heard  the  moft  hideous  fhrieks  from  all  H  A  P. 
parts  of  the  town,  fome  embraced  and  took  an  f,-jr(Taom 
eternal  farewel  of  their  friends-,  others  threw  of  Naples: 

themfelves  headlong  out  of  the  windows,  not  know-  v— * 

ing  what  they  did ;  but  before  the  third  fhock,  peo- 
plejbeinga  little  recovered  from  their  con  fterna- 
tion,  began -to  confider  how  to  fave  themfelves  by 
flight.  When  the  earthquake  was  over,  thofe  who 
had  run  out  into  the  fields  and  gardens  returned  to 
fee  what  was  become  of  their  houfes  and  acquain¬ 
tance  they  left  behind  ;  but  the  next  morning  their 
confternation  was  renewed  by  the  thunder,  light¬ 
ning  and  ftorms  which  lafted  for  two  or  three  days. 

The  ftreets  were  filled  with  proceflions  of  penitents, 
women,  children,  old  men,  ecclefiafticks,  and  o- 
ther,  cloathed  in  fackcloth,  and  crowned  with 
thorns,  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  and  their 
feet  chained,  whipping  themfelves,  and  often  fink¬ 
ing  under  the  burthens  of  erodes,  great  ftones, 
and  other  things,  with  which  they  had  loaded 
themfelves  to  atone  the  wrath  of  heaven  fome 
of  them  were  perfeftly  naked,  covering  only  what 
decency  required,  their  bodies  dilcoioured  with 
blood  anddirt,  webping  and  lamenting  themfelves, 
and  redoubling  their  blows  and  cries  when  they 
palled  by  any  ruins  occafioned  by  the  earthquake. 

The  Archbifhop  Cardinal  Pignatelli  in  the 
mean  time  fat  in  a  balcony  of  his  palace,  where 
he  fpent  three  whole  days  in  diftributmg  his  biel- 
fings  among  the  people,  his  arms  relieving  each 
other,  which  were  wearied  with  making  the  fign 
of  the  crofs.  He  authorized  all  the  -  Pi  lefts  in  the 
city  to  confefs  and  abfolve  all  fins  without  diftinc- 
tion  ;  fo  that  every  where  people  were  feen  upon 
their  knees  confefiing  in  the  ftreets,  that  they 
might  take  the  advantage  of  fo  general  an  abfoiu- 
tion.  The  Monks  and  Priefts  themfelves  having 
afhes  upon  their  heads,  and  halters  about  their 
necks,  preached  to  the  people  from  the  fhops  and 
flails  in  every  ftreet  of  the  town.  As  I  was  pair¬ 
ing  by  the  pyramid  of  St.  Januarius,  fays’  the 
writer  of  this  relation,  a  Capuchin  was  preaching 
there  with  a  croud  about  him,  when  on  a  fudden 
a  woman,  Wiofe  brains  were  ftill  turning,  cried 
out  fhe  faw  the  pyramid  lhake,  whereupon  another 
without  examining  the  truth  of  it,  cried  out, 
Mifericordia  !  Whereupon1  the  Mifericordia  went 
round,  and  occafioned  fuch  confufion,  that  the 
whole  aflfembly  difperfed  in  a  minute;  while  the 
poor  Monk,  with  his  cord  about  his  neck,  and  his 
feet  chained,  fwooned  for  fear,  and  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  brought  to  himfelf  again.  Thefe  fubterra¬ 
neous  attacks,  which  thus  difturb  us  here,  we  look 
upon  to  be  the  effects  of  the  rage  of  Mount  Vefu¬ 
vius,  when  the  fires  are  pent  up  and  cannot  find  a 
vent  at  the  mouth  of  it. 

On  the  fixth  of  April  1694,  there  was  a  terrible 
irruption,  the  mountain  was  on  fire  the  greateft 
part  of  the  month,  and  threw  out  the  burning 
matter  with  that  force,  that  fome  of  it  reached 
Benevento,  above  thirty  miles  diftant ;  but  what 
was  moft  extraordinary,  was  the  prodigious  quan¬ 
tity  of  melted  minerals  mixt  with  other  matter, 
which  it  poured  out  at  feveral  places,  and  which 
run  for  the  fpace  of  three  miles  (lowly  like  melted 
tallow,  which  begins  to  cool,  but  at  the  fame  time 
carried  every  thing  before  it  which  lay  in  its  way. 

One  of  thefe  flow  floods  running  over  a  great  rock 
fell  down  a  precipice  with  fuch  violence,  and  oc¬ 
cafioned  fo  great  a  fmoak,  that  every  one  began 
to  think  there  had  been  a  new  opening.  The 
,  Viceroy  fet  great  numbers  of  men  to  clear  the  way 
for  thefe  rivers  of  melted  minerals  to  prevent  their 
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CJJ A  P'  overflowing  their  banks,  which  at  length  congealed 
Kuf  an(^  raifed  themfelves  into  little  hills,  but  the 
of  Naples,  matter  they  were  compofed  of  was  good  for  no- 
t— thing,  not  fo  much  as  to  make  cannon-bullets  of ; 

fome  people  attempted  to  make  little  cups,  and  o- 
ther  things  of  it,  but  it  was  as  brittle  as  earthen  ware. 

Another  relation  I  have  before  nie  of  this  irrup¬ 
tion  fays,  that  the  people  were  at  firft  alarmed 
with  roaring  lubterranean  noifes,  attended  with 
rolling  flames  intermixed  with  fmoak ,  which 
broke  forth  from  the  mountain  •,  that  the  breadth 
of  thofe  torrents  of  melted  matter  above  men¬ 
tioned,  was  about  fifty  fathom,  and  that  the  fire 
raifed  itfelf  above  two  and  twenty  fathom  •,  that 
the  wind  coming  about  to  theeaft,  the  ftreets  and 
houfes  in  Naples  were  covered  with  cinders ;  that 
the  Hone  and  pieces  of  rock  which  lay  in  the  way 
of  thefe  fiery  rivers,  were  prefently  kindled  and  cal¬ 
cined,  and  afterwards  floated  upon  the  torrent. 

In  the  year  1707,  when  they  were  in  the 
midft  of  their  rejoicings  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  Im- 
perialifts  in  reducing  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  they 
were  interrupted  by  a  dreadful  eruption  of  Mount 
Vefuvius,  which  began  on  the  29th  of  July  to 
fend  out  vaft  ftreams  of  flame  and  fmoak,  and 
throw  out  flones.  On  the  third  of  Auguft  it  raged 
with  greater  violence,  throwing  out  fuch  quanti¬ 
ties  of  cinders  and  afhes  that  it  was  dark  at  noon¬ 
day,  and  they  were  forced  to  light  up  candles 
When  the  Archbifhop  happily  carrying  St.  Ja- 
nuarius,  the  Saint  of  the  place,  in  procefiion, 
attended  by  all  the  nobility  and  people,  the  erup¬ 
tion  ceafed  in  a  few  hours,  which  confirmed  them 
in  their  devotion  for  their  Patron.  They  imme¬ 
diately  therefore  folemnized  a  thankfgiving,  and 
illuminated  the  ftreets  for  three  nights  fucceflively ; 
which  fufficiently  thews  the  dread  the  natives  have 
of  thefe  eruptions,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  reafon, 
as  they  fometimes  carry  whole  towns  and  villages 
before  them,  and  will  probably  in  time  lay  this  fine 
cityin  afhes.  In  172 7,  they  had  a  violent  thoclc 
of  an  earthquake ;  the  fea  fwelled  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner,  and  flames  of  fire  iflfued  from 
Mount  Vefuvius,  which  terrified  t^ie  braveft  of 
them,  and  brought  them  upon  their  knees  before 
Other  Ob-  thehead  of  St.  Januarius  their  Patron.  Mr.Mis- 
NaAes  be- S0N  ^  And  ^as  ot^er  objections  to  the  town  of 
tides  earth-  Naples,  befide  the  danger  of  earthquakes  and  fiery 
quakes,  eruptions.  There  are  many  things,  fays  that 

&c-  gentleman,  which  are  not  fuitable  to  its  beauty, 

and  cloud  the  pleafant  countenance  it  would  other- 
wife  have ;  among  which,  the  keeping  up  their 
women,  and  not  buffering  them  to  appear  in  the 
.ftreets,  or  the  company  of  men,  he  efteems  none 
of  the  leaft :  They  hide  the  fairefl  part  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  from  the  world ,  which  he  looks  upon  as  an  in- 
fupportable  grievance.  Then  the  habits  and  equi¬ 
pages  of  the  people  of  Naples  are  generally  black 
and  difmal;  they  are  prohibited  wearing  gold  and 
filver,  or  filk  upon  filk;  nor  is  a  perfon  of  the 
greateft quality  allowed  more  than  two  footmen: 
Their  coaches  alfo  are  drawn  by  flow- footed  mules, 
with  odd  kind  of  harneffes;  and  the  ftiff  Spaniffi 
drefs  is  generally  worn.  The  Viceroy  feldom  ap¬ 
pears,  and  his  court  has  a  very  dull  air  in  the  eyes 
of  thofe  that  have  feen  other  courts.  But  were  there 
no  other  obje&ions  againft  Naples,  than  thefe 
laft  mentioned,  moft  men  would  efteem  it  a  very 
defirable  place,  I  believe,  however  it  may  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  that  reverend  gentleman.  The 
Wine  fold  wines  of  Naples,  it  has  been  already  obferved,  are 
by  retail-  the  belt  in  Italy  ;  and  the  clergy  it  feems  are  the 
by  the  greateft  wine-merchants  in  this  city.  The  wine* 

Clergy. 


cellar  belonging  to  the  Jefuits,  if  we  may  credit  CHAP. 
Dr.  Burnet,  is  a  vaft  vault,  that  contains  above  XXVI. 
a  thoufand  hogfheads,  and  the  belt  wine  is  fold  by 
them  ;  tho’  they  do  not  retail  it  out  in  fo  fcanda- y— .J 
lous  a  manner  as  they  do  who  live  in  the  great 
fquare  ,  and  fell  it  in  the  fame  manner  our 
publick  houfes  do.  It  is  true,  the  people  of  the 
town  are  no  great  drinkers  ;  they  do  not  fet  tip- 
ling  for  hours  together,  as  they  do  with  us,  but 
only  go  in  for  a  draught  now  and  then,  when 
they  are  thirfty,  and  then  go  about  their  bufinefs-, 
however,  the  fathers  grow  very  rich  by  this  retail 
trade.  The  people  here,  from  the  higheft  to  the  Cool’d  in 
loweft,  drink  no  wine  or  other  liquors,  not  fo  fn°w. 
much  as  water,  if  it  has  not  lain  fome  time  in 
fnow,  which  they  ufe  inftead  of  ice,  and  affirm 
that  it  cools  any  liquor  much  fooner  ;  and  a  fear- 
city  of  fnow,  according  to  Mr.  Addison,  would 
raife  a  mutiny  at  Naples  as  foon  as  a  dearth  of 
corn  or  provifions  in  another  country.  To  prevent 
which  the  government  has  fold  the  monopoly  of 
it  to  certain  perfons,  who  have  contracted  to  fur- 
nifh  the  City  with  it  at  fo  much  per  pound.  There 
is  a  high  mountain  about  eighteen  miles  from  Na¬ 
ples,  in  which  feveral  pits  are  dug  and  here 
labourers  are  employed  at  proper  feafons  to  roll  in 
vaft  balls  of  lnow,  which  they  ram  clofe  toge¬ 
ther,  and  cover  from  the  fun  ;  and  out  of  thefe 
refervoirs  of  fnow  they  cut  great  lumps  as  they 
have  occafion,  and  fend  them  on  affes  to  the 
fea-fide  where  they  are  received  into  boats  and 
carried  to  Naples,  and  diftributed  to  the  feveral 
lhops  which  deal  in  it  at  a  fettled  price. 

Without  the  city  towards  the  church  and  ho-  The  cata- 
fpital  of  St.  Gennaro  are  the  catacombs,  which  combs  of 
are  of  much  larger  dimenfions  than  thofe  0fNaPles* 
Rome.  They  are,  according  to  Dr.  Burnet, 
vaft  long  galleries  cut  out  of  the  rock,  three  fto- 
ries  of  them  one  above  another.  Thefe  galleries 
are  generally  about  twenty  foot  broad,  and  fifteen 
foot  high,  noble  fpacious  places  ;  and  as  my  au¬ 
thor  was  informed  on  the  ipot,  went  into  the  rock 
eight  or  nine  miles  ;  but  he  had  no  mind  to  go  fo 
far  under  ground  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity,  though 
he  walked  a  great  way  in  them,  and  faw  galle¬ 
ries  going  off  on  all  hands  without  end.  And 
whereas  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome  there  are  not 
above  three  or  four  rows  of  niches  cut’out  of  the 
rock  one  above  another,  into  which  the  dead  bo¬ 
dies  were  laid  in  thofe  of  Naples  there  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fix  or  feven  rows  of  thofe  niches,  and  they 
are  both  larger  and  higher  :  but  this  reverend 
writer  could  fee  no  marks  of  a  cover  or  facing  to 
fhut  up  the  niches  when  the  dead  bodies  were 
laid  in  them  ;  from  whence  he  concludes  they 
were  monftrous  unwholelom  places,  where  thou- 
fands  of  bodies  lay  rotting  without  any  thing  to 
fhut  in  fo  Ioathfom  a  fight,  and  fo  odious  a  ftnell  ; 
for  the  niches  ffiew  plainly  that  the  bodies  were 
laid  in  them  wrapped  only  in  their  burying-clothes, 
they  being  too  low  for  coffins.  But  as  to  the 
niches  being  open,  and  not  fhut  up  when  dead 
bodies  were  put  in  them,  this  reverend  divine 
feems  abundantly  confuted  by  Mr.  Addison. 

The  catacombs,  lays  this  gentleman,  mud  have 
been  full  of  ftench  and  loathfomenefs,  if  the  dead 
bodies  that  lay  in  them  were  left  to  rot  in  open 
niches ;  as  an  eminent  author  of  our  own  country  ima¬ 
gines .  But  upon  examining  them  I  find,  they 
were  each  of  them  flopped  up  (without  doubt  as 
foon  as  the  corps  was  laid  in  it)  for  at  the  mouth 
of  the  nich  one  always  finds  the  rock  cut  into 
little  channels  to  fallen  the  board  or  marble  that 
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H  A  P.  was  to  clofe  it  up :  and  I  think  I  did  not  fee  one  taught  to  believe  they  would  fcarce  allow  a  tea-  CHAP. 
XXVI.  not  fill  fame  mortar  flicking  in  it.  In  fonable  latitude  of  judgment.  They  were  yxvL 


,  which  had 
Kingdom  r  T  r  , 

of  Naples.  fome  1  foUnd  PteceS 
—  ,_f  with  the  channel,  and 
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tiles  that  exactly  tallied 
others  a  little  wall  of 
bricks,  that  fometimes  flopped  up  above  a  quarter 
of  the  nich,  the  reft  having  been  broken  down. 
St.  Proculus’s  fepulchre  feems  to  have  a  kind 
of  Mofaick  work  on  its  covering  ;  for  I  obferved  at 
one  end  of  it  feveral  little  pieces  of  marble  ranged 
together  after  that  manner.  Mr.  Addison  thinks 
it  is  probable  they  were  adorned  more  or  lefs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  dead.  One  would 
indeed  wonder,  he  fays,  to  find  fuch  a  multitude 
of  niches  unftopped  ;  and  he  cannot  imagine  any 
body  fhould  take  the  pains  to  do  it  who  was  not 
in  queft  of  fome  fuppofed  treafure.  From  this, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  inftances,  it  is  evident 
that  Dr.  Burnet  did  not  fee  many  things  and 
places  he  pretends  to  have  viewed  perfonally  •,  or 
that  he  did  not  make  ufe  of  his  fenfes  in  exa¬ 
mining  them  :  or,  laftly,  that  he  concealed  or  dif- 
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only  well  acquainted,  he  obferved,  with  the  Ted 
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and  moft  refined  authors  of  the  preceding  age 
fuch  as  Galila:us  aGalila;o,  Des  Car¬ 
tes,  Gassendus,  Harvey,  Verulam, 
&c.  but  alfo  with  Boyle,  Dr.  Willis,  Whar¬ 
ton,  Hoeck,  Per  qjj  e  t,  &c.  Dr.  Bur¬ 
net,  who  will  not  allow  the  clergy  of  Naples 
any  great  fhare  of  learning,  obferves  however, 
that  there  are  focieties  of  men  in  this  city  of  freer 
thoughts  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  part  of 
Italy.  The  Greek  learning  flourifhes  there,  and 
the  new  philofophy  is  much  ftudied  ;  he  inftances 
in  one  aflembly  (that  had  a  vaft  colledlion  of 
well  chofen  books)  and  was  compofed  of  men  that 
had  a  right  tafte  of  true  learning  and  good  fenfe  ; 
tho’  indeed  they  were  reprefented  as  a  fet  of  A- 
theifts  by  the  clergy  :  but  he  had  the  honour  of 
meeting  twice  or  thrice  with  a  good  number  of 
them,  and  could  not  obferve  they.deferved  fuch  a 


of  Naples. 


guifed  things  he  was  acquainted  with  when  they  charge.  Few  clergymen  however  came  into  this 
would  not  ierve  an  opinion  he  had  advanced;  attempt  for  reviving  learning  among  them  :  on  the 
for  inftance,  he  brings  the  flench  and  noifomenefs  contrary  they  dreaded  nothing  more.  Some  phy- 
of  the  catacombs  where  fo  many  carcafles  lay  ficians  in  Naples  alfo  lay  under  the  fcandal  of 
open  and  putrifying,  as  an  undeniable  argument,  Atheifm  when  he  was  there;  and  certain  it  is, 
that  the  primitive  Chriftians  never  could  aflemble  fays  this  reverend  writer,  that  in  Italy  men  of 
thofe  places  for  divine  worfhip.  Whereas  fearching  underftandings,  who  have  no  other  idea 


Statues 
and  anti¬ 
quities. 


m  . 

Mr.  Addison  produces  very  good  proof,  that  all 
thofe  places  were  fo  clofe  walled  and  fhut  up, 
that  there  could  arife  no  greater  inconvenience 
from  them  than  there  does  from  dead  bodies  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  vault  of  a  church. 

Statues  and  other  pieces  of  antiquity,  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dison  obferves,  are  not  fo  common  at  Naples  as 
might  be  expedted  in  fo  ancient  a  city  of  Italy, 
their  Viceroys  having  fent  almoft  every  thing  that  on  the  fea-coaft,  about  nine  miles  to  the  weft- 


of  the  Chriftian  religion  but  that  which  they  fee 
received  among  them,  are  very  naturally  tempted 
to  difbelieve  it  quite ;  finding  fuch  cheats  in  many 
parts  of  their  religion,  they  are  thereby  induced 
to  queftion  the  whole. 

Puzzoli,  anciently  called  Puteoli ,  and  more  an-  Puzzdi. 
ciently  Dicxarchia,  and  Delos  Minor,  on  account  of 
a  temple  here  dedicated  to  Apollo,  is  fituated 


is  valuable  of  this  kind  into  Spain  :  or,  as  Mr. 
Misson  obferves,  it  has  been  demoliftied  and 
plundered  fo  often,  that  great  part  of  its  antiqui¬ 
ties  probably  lie  buried  in  its  ruins.  The  front  of 
St.  Paul  Major  however  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
old  frontifpiece  of  the  temple  of  Apollo.  The 
portico  was  fupported  by  eight  channelled  pillars 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  on  the  bafe  were 
fome  bafto-relievo’s,  which  reprefented  heathen 
deities  ;  but  this  portico  was  thrown  down  by  the 
earthquake  in  1688.  There  are  alfo  fome  re¬ 
mains  of  an  amphitheatre ;  an  ancient  ftatue  of 
the  Nile  leaning  againft  a  crocodile ;  and  the 
neck  of  a  large  brazen  horfe,  that  flood  formerly 
in  one  of  the  fquares  of  the  city.  The  two 
fineft  modern  ftatues  are  thofe  of  Apollo  and 
M 1  n  e  r  v  a  on  each  fide  ofSANNAZARius’s 
tomb,  who  at  his  own  expence  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Paufilippus  eredled  a  temple  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin,  whom  he  thus  invokes 
at  the  beginning  of  his  De  partu  Virginis: 

Thou  bright  celeftial  Goddefs,  if  to  thee 
An  acceptable  temple  I  eredt, 

With  faireftflow’rs,  and  richeft  garlands  deck’d  ; 
On  tow’ring  rocks  whence  Mergilline  fpies 
The  ruffled  deep  in  ftorms  and  tempefts  rife : 
Guide  thou  the  pious  poet,  nor  refule 
Thineown  propitious  aid  to  his  unpradtis’d  mufe. 

Univerfity  The  city  of  Naples  is  the  feat  of  the  Viceroy,  and 
and  foci-  an  Archbifhop’s  See  ;  it  has  alfo  a  univerfity 
founded  by  F  r  e  d  e  r  i  c  k  II,  which  is  not  fo 
much  admired  by  our  modern  travellers  as  the 
Philofophical  Academy  of  Virtuofi,  at  whofe  meet¬ 
ings  our  countryman  Mr.  Ray  fays  he  was  pre- 
fent,  and  was  not  a  little  furprized  to  find  fuch  a 
company  of  learned  men  in  a  place  where  he  was 
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ward  of  Naples,  and  was  in  the  time  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  the  moft  confiderable  harbour  on  that  coafl, 
and  ftill  between  this  town  and  Baia  the  fea 
forms  a  noble  bay.  The  city  is  almoft  dwindled 
to  nothing,  but  is  ftill  a  Bifhop’s  See,  fuffragan 
to  Naples,  and  there  are  fome  noble  ruins  about 
it,  which  ftill  afford  us  an  idea  of  the  Roman 
grandeur.  The  cathedral  is  built  on  the  place 
where  Jupiter’s  temple  flood,  and  there  are 
fome  other  churches  and  houfes  which  do  not 
make  a  defpicable  figure. 

Baia,  the  ancient  Bai<e ,  Hands  alfo  by  the  fea- 
fhore,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Bay,  about  three 
miles  to  the  weftward  of  Puzzoli,  and  is  now  but 
a  fmall  village,  whofe  principal  ornament  is  an 
inconfiderable  caftle. 

There  is  a  noble  fcene  of  antiquities,  as  Mr.  The  anti- 
Addison  obferves,  about  Naples,  Puzzoli  and  qu>tiesand 
Baia,  vifited  by  every  traveller  almoft.  The  firft 


natural 
curiofities 


dies  of 
Virtuofi. 


they  mention  in  the  way  from  Naples  to  Puzzoli,  about  Puz 
is  the  grotto  of  Pausilippus.  This  is  a  little  zoli  and 
fteep  hill,  which  lies  about  four  miles  to  the  ®a^a- 
weftward  of  Naples,  by  the  fea-fide,  through  to  ^  S” 
which  the  Romans  dug  a  highway  large  enough  fiiippus. 
for  carriages  to  pafs.  To  form  a  juft  idea  of 
this  place,  we  mud  fancy,  fays  the  gentleman  a- 
bove-mentioned,  a  rock  undermined  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  a  way  running  through  it  as 
long  and  as  broad  as  the  Mall  in  St.  Jame  s’s 
park  ;  that  is,  according  to  others,  half  a  mile  in 
length,  and  eighteen  feet  in  breadth.  The  en¬ 
trance  at  both  ends  is  higher  than  the  middle 
parts  of  it,  and  finks  by  degrees  to  fling  in  more 
light  upon  the  reft;  and  towards  the  middle  are 
two  large  funnels  bored  through  the  roof  of 
the  grotto  to  let  in  light  and  frefh  air :  and  ftill 
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CHAP,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  difcern  the  way  thro  it,  as 
XXVI.  wejj  on  acCount  of  the  clouds  of  duft  that  are 
^Ngdim  raifed  by  the  carriages,  as  the  want  of  windows 
°  T.  to  this  fubterraneous  paflage  ;  infomuch  that  when 
two  companies  meet,  they  cry  out,  To  the  moun¬ 
tain,  or,  To  the  fea ,  to  give  notice  on  which 
fide  they  are  of,  that  they  may  not  fall  foul  of 
one  another.  Seneca  complains  of  the  duft  and 
darknefs  of  this  paflage  as  well  as  the  moderns, 
and  with  more  reafon  it  is  thought,  it  having  been 
enlarged  at  each  end  fince  his  time. 

Virgil’s  Over  the  entrance  of  the  grotto,  as  we  go  from 
tomb.  Naples,  is  an  ancient  little  monument  in  form 

of  a  pyramid  half  deftroyed,  called  the  tomb  of 
Virgil.  It  is  certain,  fays  Mr.  Addison,  this 
Poet  was  buried  near  Naples,  but  I  think  it  is 
almoft  as  certain  that  his  tomb  ftood  on  the  o- 
ther  fide  of  the  town  which  looks  towards  Mount 
Vefuvius.  #The  common  people  of  Naples  believe 
that  Virgil  was  a  magician,  and  that  he  made 
this  grotto  by  the  alliftance  of  fome  infernal 
powers.  The  hill  of  Pausilippus  ftands  mighty 
pleafantly  on  the  fea-fide,  and  is  beautified  with 
fine  houfes,  gardens  and  vineyards,  where  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  Naples  fpend  their  time  part  of  the  year. 

Th  la!  es  ^  litde  beyond  the  cave  of  Pausilippus,  in 
ofJJgSa"  the  way  to  Puzzoli,  lies  the  lake  of  Agnano,  be- 
no,  Lu-  tween  two  little  hills,  about  a  mile  in  circumfe- 
cnne,  and  rence,  the  water  whereof  is  clear,  and  has  no  ill 
Avernus.  ta£e  at  prefent;)  and  produces  fifh  in  abundance. 
Neither  this,  the  Lucrine  lake,  or  Avernus,  which 
lie  a  little  diftance  from  each  other,  have  any 
thing  remarkable  in  them  now,  though  anciently, 
it  is  faid,  the  poifonous  fleams  would  kill  the 
birds  that  flew  over  Avernus.  Near  the  lake  of 
The  grotto  Agnano  is  the  grotto  del  Cane,  a  little  cave  at  the 
del  Cane,  foot  of  a  hill,  about  ten  foot  long,  five  broad, 
and  five  in  height,  famous  for  the  fuffbeating  or 
poifonous  fleams,  which  float  within  a  foot  of  its 
furface.  The  fides  of  the  grotto  are  marked  with 
green  as  high  as  the  malignity  of  the  vapour 
reaches.  The  common  experiments  made  here 
are  thefe  :  a  dog  that  has  his  nofe  held  in  the 
vapour,  lofes  all  figns  of  life  in  a  very  little  time  ; 
but  if  he  is  carried  into  the  open  air,  or  thrown 
into  the  neighbouring  lake,  he  immediately  re¬ 
covers,  if  he  is  not  quite  gone.  A  torch  with 
the  fluff  goes  out  in  a  moment,  if  dipped  into  the 
vapour  ;  nor  will  a  piftol  take  fire  in  it.  Dr. 
Connor  made  a  difeourfe  in  one  of  the  academies 
at  Rome  upon  the  fubjecl  of  this  grotto,  which  was 
printed  in  England,  and  he  attributes  the  death 
of  animals  and  the  extinction  of  lights,  to  a  great 
rarefaction  of  the  air,  caufed  by  the  heat  and  e- 
ruption  of  the  fleams.  But  how  is  it  poffible 
for  thefe  fleams,  fays  Mr.  Addison,  though 
in  never  fo  great  quantity,  to  refill  the  preffure  of 
the  whole  atmofphere  ?  and  as  for  the  heat,  that 
is  but  very  inconfiderable.  And  though  this  va¬ 
pour  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  fulphureous,  I 
can  fee  no  reafon  for  fuch  a  fuppofition,  fays  the 
fame  author  ;  for  if  a  man  dips  his  hand  in  it,  he 
finds  no  fmell  that  it  leaves  upon  it  ;  and  if  you 
put  a  whole  bundle  of  lighted  brimftone  matches 
to  the  fmoak,  they  will  all  go  out  in  an  inftant, 
as  if  immerfed  in  water.  The  experiment  has 
been  made  upon  other  animals,  and  even  upon 
men,  on  whom  the  vapour  has  the  fame  effeCl  : 
but  it  is  called  the  grotto  del  Cane ,  from  the  ex¬ 
periment  being  ufually  tried  on  dogs,  to  fatisfy 
the  curiofity  of  ftrangers  :  and  the  dogs  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  been  fo  tormented  with  this 
cuftom,  that  they  no  fooner  fee  a  ftranger,  but 
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they  get  out  of  the  way  and  hide  themfelves.  CHAP. 
The  Viceroy  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  made^^I. 
the  experiment  on  two  fiaves,  who  both  died  :  0f  tuples 
and  there  is  an  account  of  one  Tournon,  a  >  j 
traveller,  who  ftooping  down  in  the  grotto  to  take 
up  a  ftone,  was  feized  with  the  vapour,  and  im¬ 
mediately  loft  all  figns  of  life  •,  being  carried  into 
the  lake,  he  recovered  his  fpirits  a  little,  but  died  a 
few  minutes  after  :  one  may  walk  however  fafely 
in  any  part  of  the  grotto,  fo  that  he  keeps  his 
head  above  a  foot  from  the  ground,  for  the  va¬ 
pour  never  rifes  higher.  Thofe  who  fuppofe  this 
to  be  a  fulphureous  vapour,  have  this  to  fupport 
their  opinion.  That  all  the  adjacent  country  is  no¬ 
thing  but  brimftone. 

The  baths  of  St.  Germains,  which  lie  near  The  baths 
this  grotto,  fmell  ftrong  of  brimftone,  and  be- of  St.  Ger- 
fore  you  have  entered  them  three  fteps,  you  fall mains- 
into  a  violent  fweat.  They  are  frequented  for 
many  diftempers,  but  principally  for  the  gout, 
rheumatifm  and  venereal  difeafes.  It  would  be 
endlefs,  fays  Mr.  Addison,  to  reckon  up  the  dif¬ 
ferent  baths  to  be  met  with  in  a  country  that 
fo  much  abounds  in  fulphur.  There  is  fcarce  a 
difeafe  that  has  not  one  adapted  to  it.  The  moun-  Solfatara 
tains  of  Secco  and  Solfatara  are  full  of  brimftone  and  other 
and  allum  ;  here  fmoak  and  flame  ifiue  through  burning 
the  cracked  earth  with  noife  and  flench  co.nti-  hlils‘ 
nually.  On  Solfatara,  the  furface  of  which  is  yel¬ 
low  and  white,  burnt  and  worn  by  its  own  fires, 
they  prepare  roch-allum,  making  their  caul¬ 
drons  boil  without  any  other  fire  than  what  if- 
fues  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  earth.  the  top 
of  the  hill  is  worn  into  a  kind  of  oval  bafin,  a- 
bout  twelve  hundred  foot  long,  and  a  thoufand 
broad.  The  fumes  which  iflfue  from  it  are  often 
fmelt  at  Naples,  and  fo  taint  the  waters  in  the 
neighbourhood,  .that  the  Capuchins,  who  have  a 
cloyfter  here,  are  forced  to  raife  their  cifterns  high 
upon  pillars,  to  prevent  their  water’s  being  fpoil’d.' 

Mr.  Addison,  and  all  our  travellers  obferve, 
that  the  country  about  Puzzoli  and  Baiae  has 
been  miferably  torn  to  pieces  by  fubterraneous 
fires  and  earthquakes,  and  the  whole  face  of  it 
entirely  changed  from  what  it  was  formerly. 

The  fea  has  drowned  a  multitude  of  palaces,  the 
ruins  whereof  may  be  feen  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  in  a  calm  day.  Mount  Gaurus,  from  one 
of  the  fruitfulleft  parts  of  Italy,  is  now  become 
the  mod  barren.  The  fields  which  were  in  the 
time  of  the  old  Romans  laid  out  in  beautiful 
groves  and  gardens,  are  now  naked  plains,  fmoak- 
ing  with  lulphur,  or  encumbered  with  hills, 
thrown  up  by  eruptions  of  fire.  The  works  of 
art  lie  in  no  lefs  diforder  than  thofe  of  nature. 

This,  which  was  once  the  moft  beautiful  fpot 
in  Italy,  covered  with  temples  and  palaces,  em- 
bellilhed  by  many  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and 
celebrated  by  the  beft  of  their  Poets,  has  now 
nothing  to  fhew,  fays  Mr.  Addison,  but  the 
ruins  of  its  ancient  lplendor,  and  a  great  mag¬ 
nificence  in  confufion. 

The  Mole  of  Puteoli,  or  Puzzoli,  the  fame  The  Mole 
gentleman  obferves,  having  been  built  upon  arches,  of  Puzzoli. 
is  ufually  miftaken  for  Caligula’s  bridge,  be¬ 
tween  Puzzoli  and  Baia  •,  whereas  that  bridge,  it  is 
evident  from  ancient  authors,  was  made  of  boats. 

Of  all  the  feenes  of  noble  objects  that  prefent 
themfelves  in  the  bay  of  Puzzoli,  fays  Dr.  Bur¬ 
net,  the  remains  of  Caligula’s  bridge  are 
the  moft  amazing  ;  for  there  are  yet  Handing 
eight  or  ten  pillars  that  fupported  the  arches,  and 
of  fome  of  the  arches  the  half  is  yet  entire,  the 
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CHAP,  furthefl  of  them  on  the  Puzzoli  fide  fianding 
K^ifdom  ^even  fat^om  deep  in  water,  and  on  the  other 
of  Naples.  he  ^uPP°^es  them  to  ftand  twenty  fathom 
deep  in  water.  This  was  a  noble  monument  of  the 
profufe  and  extravagant  expence  of  a  brutal  tyrant , 
who  made  one  of  the  vaftejl  bridges  that  ever  was 
attempted ,  over  three  or  four  miles  of  fea ,  merely  to 
facrifice  fo  great  a  treafure  to  his  vanity .  But  not- 
withftanding  this  grave  cenfure  of  the  dodtor’s, 
thefe  arches  were  only  made  to  fupport  a  mole 
for  the  defence  and  conveniency  of  the  harbour, 
as  Mr.  Addison  and  fome  late  travellers  have 
demonftrated,  for  C  a  l  i  g  u  l  a’s  bridge  was  a 
bridge  of  boats.  But  to  proceed  :  Befides  the  an¬ 
tiquities  already  mentioned,  we  find  the  ruins  of 
a  theatre  near  Puzzoli,  the  area  whereof  was  an 
hundred  and  feventy-two  foot  long,  and  eighty- 
two  broad  :  and  between  the  city  and  theatre  are 
the  ruins  of  a  temple,  faid  to  be  confecrated  to 
Diana.  The  fea  fometimes  throws  up  feveral 
rich  ornaments  of  the  ancient  palaces,  which 
flood  hereabouts,  confiding  of  jafper,  agate,  a- 
methifls,  cornelians,  &c.  This  bay,  it  is  faid,  was 
ariciently  called  Venereum ,  from  the  lewdnefs  prac- 
tifed  in  their  baths,  over  which  they  built  mag¬ 
nificent  edifices,  and  near  them  temples  dedicated 
to  Venus  and  other  deities,  whom  they  imagined 
pleafed  with  fuch-adlions.  But  however  that  be,  ’tis 
evident,  as  Mr.  Addison  obferves,  that  Baise  was 
the  winter  retreat  of  the  Romans,  that  being  the 
proper  feafon  to  enjoy  the  Baiani  Soles ,  and  the 
Mollis  Lucrinus  as  on  the  contrary,  Tivoli,  Tuf- 
culum,  Alba,  Frefcati,  Anxur,  &c.  were  their 
retirements  during  the  heats  of  fummer.  (Dr. 
Burnet  forgets  himfelf  therefore ,  when  he  makes 
the  Romans  reftde  at  Baia  in  fummer.)  To  con¬ 
firm  which,  Mr.  Addison  gives  us  a  pafiage  in 
Mart.  L.  i.  Ep.  116.  which  he  thus  tranflates; 
While  near  the  Lucrine  lake  confum’d  to  death 
I  draw  the  fultry  air  and  gafp  for  breath, 

Where  fleams  of  fulphur  raife  a  ftifling  heat. 

And  thro’  the  pores  of  the  warm  pumice  fweat, 
You  tafte  the  cooler  breeze,  where  nearer  home 
The  twentieth  pillar  marks  the  mile  from  Rome. 
And  now  the  fun  to  the  bright  lion  turns, 

And  Baia  with  redoubled  fury  burns  ; 

Then  briny  feas  and  tafteful  fprings  farewel. 
Where  fountain  Nymphs  confus’d  with  Nereids 
In  winter  you  may  all  the  world  defpile,  [dwell, 
But  now  ’tis  Tivoli  that  bears  the  prize. 

Near  the  lake  of  Lucrine  is  another  road  wrought 
through  a  rock,  like  that  of  Pausilippus,  and 
in  it  lome  grotto’s,  which  they  call  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  the  Cumtean  Sibyl.  They  fhew  alfo  the 
ruins  of  buildings  about  Baiae,  which  they  call 
the  palaces  of  Caesar,  Pompey,  Cicero, 
and  other  Romans  of  diftindfion  •,  but  the  face  of 
this  country  has  been  fo  altered  by  earthquakes, 
that  there  is  very  little  to  be  depended  on  of  this 
'  kind,  particularly  on  the  19th  of  September  1538, 
at  night  there  happened  an  earthquake,  which 
Monte  produced  the  Monto  Nuovo,  or  the  new  moun- 

^roduced  ta^n’  *s  f°ur  hundred  fathoms  high,  and 

by°anCe  three  thoufand  paces  in  circumference  ;  at  which 
earth-  time,  fays  my  author,  the  neighbouring  fea  re¬ 
quake.  tired,  the  Lucrine  lake  was  almoft  filled  up, 
churches  and  houfes  were  fet  on  fire  and  fwal- 
lowed  up,  great  numbers  of  men  and  beafts  pe- 
rifhed,  and  there  was  a  general  confternatiort 
■  through  all  the  country  ;  but  this  mountain  has 
never  thrown  out  fire  or  fmoke,  or  occafioned  any 
diforder  fince  that  time.  That  little  fpot  of 

The  Ely  fi  -  gr0und  called  the  Elyfian  Fields,  lies  about  a  mile 
an  Fields.  y  O  L.  II. 


from  Baia,  and  has  not  much  to  render  it  ad-  C  H  A  L 
mired  at  prefent.  Two  miles  to  the  weflward  of 
Baia  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Mifcm.m,  on  a  0f  pLpkJ. 
promontory  which  runs  into  the  fea,  and  dill  re-  j 

tains  the  name.  Here,  it  is  faid,  Lu  c  u  l l  us  Mifefium. 
had  his  country  feat,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  dug 
the  many  grotto’s  and  caves  in  the  rocks  which 
are  upon  this  coaft.  Near  this  place  alfo  is  the 
Pjfcina  Mirabilis,  built  upon  arches  fupported  by 
forty-eight  fquare  pillars,  fuppofed  to  be  the  work 
of  the  fame  Lucullus:  and  not  far  off  lies 
Bauli,  the  feat  of  Agrippina,  Nero’s  mother, 
with  that  of  ITortensius,  and  the  ruins  of 
his  famous  fifh-ponds.  But  not  to  enumerate  more 
particulars,  I  fhall  refer  the  reader  to  the  map  of 
Puzzoli  and  Baia,  bound  up  with  this  volume, 
where  he  will  find  the  fituation  of  mod  of  the  re¬ 
markable  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city, 
mentioned  by  the  Claflicks. 

Cuma,  or  rather  the  ruins  of  it,  lie  two  miles  Cimca. 
to  the  northward  of  Baia,  partly  on  a  mountain, 
and  partly  on  the  fea-fhore,  and  formerly  gave 
name  to  the  bay,  now  called  the  bay  or  gulph  of 
Naples.  From  this  place  one  of  the  Sibyls  was  de¬ 
nominated  the  Cumsean  Sybil. 

Capua  is  fituated  in  the  Campania  Fcefix,  on  CaPaa- 
the  river  Vulturnus,  about  two  miles  from  the 
ancient  Capua,  in  a  pleafant  plain,  fixteen  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Naples,  and  above  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  fouth  of  Rome.  The  town  is  in 
a  declining  condition  at  prefent,  and  remarkable 
for  little  but  being  the  See  of  an  Archbifhop.  Here 
the  famous  Hannibal  wafted  his  time  and  his  ar¬ 
my,  while  the  Romans  recovered  from  their  con- 
fternation  after  their  defeat  at  Cannae,  and  not  long 
afterwards  compelled  him  to  quit  Italy. 

Carinola  ftands  about  ten  miles  north-weft;  of  Carinol*. 
Capua,  a  poor  ruinous  city,  in  an  unhealthful 
air,  confiderable  only  for  being  a  Bifhop’s  See, 
and  for  the  Mount  Falernum  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  which  produces  that  delicious  wine  fo  much 
admired  by  Horace. 

Gaieta  is  fituated  on  a  rock,  near  a  bay  of  the  Gaieta. 
fea  to  which  it  communicates  its  name,  about 
fifty  miles  north-weft  of  Naples,  and  eight  fouth- 
eaft  of  Rome.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  beft 
in  the  kingdom,  and  is  defended  by  two  caftles. 

It  was  almoft  the  only  town  that  made  any  de¬ 
fence  when  the  Imperialifts  invaded  Naples  in 
the  year  1 707,  when  it  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and 
the  garifon  retiring  into  the  caftles,  was  obliged 
to  furrender  at  diferetion  j  whereby  the  Viceroy, 
the  Duke  of  Escalona,  and  all  the  Grandees  in 
the  Spanifb  intereft  who  had  fhut  themfelves  up 
in  Gaieta,  were  made  prifoners. 

Fondi  is  fituated  about  ten  miles  to  the  north-  fondi. 
ward  of  Gaieta,  and  gives  name  to  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  lake  and  morafs,  which  makes  this  a  very 
unhealthful  country.  It  is  now  a  poor  place,  and 
only  confiderable  for  its  being  a  Bifhop’s  See. 

Aquino  ftands  on  the  river  Garigliano,  about  ^qU;no, 
fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Gaieta,  on  the  confines 
of  the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  and  is  a  Bifhop’s  See, 
but  remarkable  for  little,  uniefs  the  birth  of  the 
famous  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  firft  faw  the 
Light  here. 

Sora  is  fituated  on  the  Garigliano,  fifteen  miles  Sora. 
to  the  northward  of  Aquino^  and  is  a  pretty  little 
town,  and  the  See  of  an  Archbifhop. 

Monte  Caffino  lies  three  miles  to  the  eaftward'Mont(. 
of  Aquino,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fine  abbey  Caffino. 
of  Benediftines,  their  founder  St.  Bennet  being 
interred  here  about  the  year  543.  The  Church 
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belonging  to  the  convent  is  one  of  the  moft  mag¬ 
nificent  fabricks  in  Italy. 

St.  Mary’s  is  a  large  town  near  the  ruins  of 
old  Capua,  remarkable  on  account  of  the  an- 
.  tiqui ties  which  ftill  remain  there,  particularly  the 
ruins  of  two  amphitheatres,  feveral  Pagan  temples, 
columns,  and  one  of  the  gates  of  the  ancient  city. 

Venafro,  Tiano,  Alifi,  Cerrito,  Cajazze,  Cal- 
vi,  Caferta,  Averfa,  Nola,  Caftella  Mare  de  Stra- 
bia,  Vica  and  Sorento,  are  all  Bifhops  Sees,  but 
not  confiderable  enough  to  deferve  a  particular  de- 
fcription. 

The  Principato  Citerior,  or  the  hither  prin¬ 
cipality,  is  bounded  by  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  and 
the  Principato  Ulterior  towards  the  north  •,  by 
the  Bafilicata  on  the  eaft;  by  Calabria  towards 
the  fouth-eaft  ;  and  by  the  Tufcan  lea  towards 
the  fouth-weft  :  the  chief  towns  whereof  are,  i. 
Salerno.  2.  Cava.  3.  Minuri.  4.  Amalfi.  5.  Scala. 
6.  Lettere.  7.  Nocera.  8.  Sarno.  9.  Campagna. 
10.  Evoli.  11.  Cangiano.  12.  Satriano.  13.  Mar- 
fico.  14.  Policaftro.  15.  Caftella  Mare  della  Bru- 
ca.  16  Acerno  •,  and,  17.  Capaceio. 

Salerno,  the  capital,  ftands  at  the  bottom  of  a 
bay  of  the  Tufcan  fea,  from  hence  called  the  bay 
of  Salerno,  twenty  feven  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Na¬ 
ples  :  the  town  has  a  good  harbour,  and  is  an 
Archbilhop’s  See  ;  they  have  alfo  a  univerfity, 
where  phyfick  was  chiefly  ftudied ;  but  I  don’t 
find  it  is  a  town  of  any  great  confequence  at 
prefen  t. 

Amalfi  is  fituated  on  the  fame  bay,  about  ten 
miles  to  the  weftward  of  Salerno  :  It  is  an  Arch- 
biftiop’s  See,  and  is  a  tolerable  harbour.  Here, 
it  is  laid,  Flavius  Blondus  was  born,  who 
invented  the  feaman’s  compafs  ;  and,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  place,  the  corpfe  of  St.  An¬ 
drew  the  Apoftle  lies  buried  here. 

Policaft.ro  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  to  which 
it  communicates  its  name,  about  fifty-five  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Salerno ;  being  a  Bilhop’s  See,  but  a 
very  inconfiderable  town  at  prefent. 

Scala,  Lettere,  Nocera,  Sarno,  Campagna,  Sa¬ 
triano,  Marfico,  Acerno  and  Capaceio,  are  all 
Bifhops  Sees,  but  too  inconfiderable  to  deferve  a 
particular  defcription. 

The  Principato  Ulterior,  or  further  principa¬ 
lity,  is  bounded  by  the  Molife  and  Capitanata  on 
the  north-eaft  •,  by  the  Bafilicata  on  the  eaft ; 
by  the  hither  principality  towards  the  fouth  ;  and 
by  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  towards  the  weft.  The 
chief  towns  whereof  are,  1  Benevento.  2.  Mon- 
tefofcolo.  3.  Ariano.  4.  Trevico.  5.  Cedog- 
na.  6.  Bifaccia.  7.  Monte  Verde.  8.  St.  An¬ 
gelo  de  Lombardy.  9.  Friventi.  10.  Lufco.  11 
Conza.  12.  Avellino.  13.  Volturara.  14.  St. 
Agatha  di  Goti.  15.  Monte  Marano  ;  and  16. 
Trimaldi. 

Benevento,  anciently  a  colony  of  the  Samnites, 
is  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Sabato  and 
Colore,  about  an  hundred  and  thirty  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Rome,  and  thirty-four  north-eaft  of  Naples. 
It  was  given  with  the  territory  belonging  to 
it  to  Pope  Leo  IX,  by  the  Emperor  Henry 
III,  in  exchange  for  Bamberg  in  Germany.  The 
earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  Mount  Vefuvius  have 
been  more  fatal  to  this  city  than  to  Naples.  The 
fame  earthquake  which  Ihook  Naples  fo  terribly 
in  the  year  1688,  made  this  a  heap  of  rub- 
bifh  ;  and  the  prefent  Pope,  who  was  then  Arch- 
bifliop  of  Benevento,  for  fome  time  lay  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  his  palace,  as  has  been  already 
related  at  large.  This  city  is  an  Archbilhop’s 


See,  and  generally  pofiefied  by  a  Cardinal :  The  re-  C  H  A  P. 
venues  being  very  large,  and  the  city  belong- 
ing  to  the  Pope,  his  Holinefs  having  in  a  man- 0fNap°l«. 
ner  rebuilt  the  city  fince  the  earthquake,  and  con- 
ferred  many  privileges  upon  the  place  -,  it  is  now 
in  a  very  flourifhing  condition,  and  the  cardinals 
find  fome  difficulty  in  perluading  the  Pope  not 
to  make  it  the  place  of  his  refidence. 

Montefofcolo  is  a  fmall  city,  five  miles  fouth-  Montefo- 
eaft  of  Benevento  ;  the  refidence  of  the  Govern  fcolo. 
nor  of  the  province,  and  on  that  account  efteemed 
the  capital. 

Conza  is  fituated  on  the  river  Ofanto,  about  Conza. 
twenty-five  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Beneven¬ 
to,  the  See  of  an  Archbilhop  ;  but  almoft  ruined 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  year  1694.  Ariano,  Tre¬ 
vico,  Cedogna,  Bifaccia,  Monte  Verde,  St.  An¬ 
gelo  de  Lombardy,  Lufco,  Avellino,  Volturara, 

St.  Agatha  de  Goti  and  Monte  Marano,  are  all 
Bifhops  Sees,  but  not  remarkable  upon  any  other 
account. 

The  Abruzzo  is  bounded  by  the  Pope’s  domi-  The  A- 
nions  on  the  north-weft  ;  by  the  gulph  of  Ve-  bruzzo* 
nice  on  the  north-eaft  ;  by  Capitanata  in 
Apulia  on  the  fouth-eaft  ;  and  by  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro  on  the  fouth-weft  ;  being  about  an  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  length  from  the  north-weft  to  the 
fouth-eaft,  and  about  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  di¬ 
vided  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  Abruzzo  Cite¬ 
rior,  the  Abruzzo  Ulterior,  and  the  county  of 
Molifa. 

The  Abruzzo  Citerior,  or  the  hither  Abruz-  The  A- 
zo,  is  bounded  by  Abruzzo  Ulterior  towards  the  bryzzo. 
north-weft  ;  by  the  gulph  of  Venice  on  the  north-  Citerior*' 
eaft  ;  by  the  county  of  Molifa  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  ;  and  by  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  on  the  fouth- 
weft  ;  being  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  forty 
in  breadth.  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Civita  di  Chief 
Chieti.  2.  Lanciano  Anxanum.  3.  Sulmona  ;  and  towns. 

4.  Ortona  de  Mare. 

Civita  de  Chieti,  the  capital  of  the  province,  Civita  d« 
ftands  about  ten  miles  to  the  weftward  of  the  CiuetK 
gulph  of  Venice,  and  is  a  large  populous  place, 
and  the  See  of  an  Archbifhop  ;  it  was  anciently 
called  Theatea ,  and  gave  name  to  the  Theatin  Theatea. 
Monks,  as  it  is  faid,  for  John  Peter  Caraf- 
fa  their  founder  was  Archbilhop  of  this  place, 
and  afterwards  advanced  to  the  pontificate  by  the 
name  of  Paul  V. 

Lanciano  is  fituated  on  the  gulph  of  Venice,  Lanciano. 
about  fourteen  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Civita  di  Chieti; 
a  large  populous  place,  and  an  Archbifhop’s  See, 
confiderable  for  its  trade,  efpecially  at  their  Fairs, 
when  it  is  frequented  by  merchants  from  both  fides 
the  gulph  of  Venice. 

Sulmona  ftands  about  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  Sulmona. 
of  Civita  Chieti  ;  and  is  confiderable  only  as  it 
is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  and  the  town  where  Ovid  was 
born. 

Ortona  is  fituated  on  the  fea  coaft,  about  twelve  Ortona. 
miles  to  the  eaft- ward  of  Civita  di  Chieti  :  It  has 
a  tolerable  harbour,  and  is  the  See  of  a  Bilhop. 

The  Abruzzo  Ulterior,  or  the  further  Abruz-  Abruzzo 
zo,  is  bounded  by  the  Pope’s  dominions  on  the  Ulterior, 
north  ;  by  the  gulph  of  Venice  on  the  eaft ;  by  A- 
bruzzo  Citerior  towards  the  fouth-eaft  ;  and  by 
the  Campania  of  Rome  towards  the  Weft  ;  being 
about  fixty  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
forty  in  breadth,  the  middle  of  it  a  mountainous 
country,  but  the  reft  abounds  in  corn,  cattle,  faflfron 
and  fruits.  The  chief  towns  whereof  are,  1.  chief 
Aquila.  2.  Terano.  3.  Atri;  and,  4.  Civita  towns, 
di  Penna. 


Aquila 
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CHAP.  Aquila  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  on 
V'  the  river  Pifcara,  about  eighty  miles  north-eaft 
of  Naples.  Naples,  and  twenty-five  to  the  weft- ward  of 
u— ■ v-— J  Civita  di  Chieti ;  being  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
Aquila.  vince,  and  an  Archbifhop’s  See,  but  miferably 
deftroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  year  1703, 
together  with  feveral  other  towns  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  In  the  Pope’s  dominions  at  the  fame  time 
feveral  towns  were  deftroyed,  and  fifteen  thou- 
fand  people  perifhed  ;  Rome  itfelf  was  alfo  terribly 
fhaken  by  the  fame  earthquake,  abundance  of 
houfes  and  buildings  in  that  city  fhattered  and 
damaged,  particularly  the  churches  of  St.  Paul, 
St.  Carlo,  and  St.  Gregory.  This  happened 
on  the  fourteenth  of  February  in  the  night-time ; 
and  it  was  obferved  that  the  fun  had  not  fhone 
out  in  two  months  time  before.  The  Pope  on 
this  occafion  proclaimed  a  jubilee,  with  plenary 
indulgence  to  all  who  confefied  their  fins,  and 
vifited  the  three  principal  churches  in  Rome  ; 
all  orders  and  focieties  thereupon  went  in  pro- 
ceffion,  tearing  their  flefh  with  whips  and  cords  ; 
the  Pope  and  Cardinals  fupplied  the  place  of  con- 
fefiors  themfelves,  and  adminiftred  the  facrament 
of  repentance.  And  what  increafed  the  general 
confternation,  was  a  pack  of  villians  who  had 
difperfed  themfelves  all  over  the  city  in  order 
to  plunder  the  houfes  of  the  affrighted  inhabi¬ 
tants  :  they  knocked  at  every  door  almoft,  cry¬ 
ing  out,  that  the  Pope  had  juft  received  a  re¬ 
velation  that  the  town  would  be  fuddenly  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  another  earthquake  •,  whereupon  the 
people  fled  half-naked  into  the  fields  and  gardens, 
leaving  their  houfes  to  be  plundered  by  thefe  fel¬ 
lows.  And  it  was  a  confiderable  time  before  they 
were  undeceived,  by  the  Pope’s  ordering  his  guards 
to  patrol  along  the  ftreets,  and  declare  that  he 
had  no  fuch  revelation. 

Terano.  Terano  Hands  twenty  miles  nofth-eaft  of  A- 
quila ;  it  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  fuffragan  of  Civita  Chieti* 
but  not  remarkable  on  any  other  account. 

Atri.  Atri,  or  Atria,  the  town  where  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  was  born,  is  fituated  four  miles  weft 
of  the  gulph  of  Venice,  and  ten  fouth-eaft  of 
Terano,  and  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  united  to  that  of 
La  Penna.  La  Penna,  a  lmall  town  five  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Atri,  which  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Parma. 

The  coun-  The  County  of  Molile,  or  Molifa,  is  bounded 
tyofMo-  by  the  Abruzzo  Citerior  and  the  gulph  of  Ve- 
llfe*  nice  on  the  north  and  eaft ;  by  Apulia  on  the 
fouth ;  and  by  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  towards  the 
weft  •,  and  is  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and 
thirty  in  breadth  ;  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine,  and 
Chief  produces  great  quantities  of  filk:  the  chief  towns 
towns.  whereof  are,  1.  Ifernia.  2.  Molifa.  3.  Triven- 
to.  4.  Garda  Alferez.  5.  Larina’,  and,  6.  Boi- 
ano. 

Ifemia.  Ifernia  is  fituated  on  the  confines  of  the  Ter¬ 
ra  di  Lavoro,  thirty  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Capua  ;  and  is  a  populous  place,  the  See  of  a  Bi- 
fhop,  and  capital  of  the  county. 

Molifa.  Molifa  is  a  little  fortified  town,  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  twelve  miles  to  the  eaft  ward  of  Ifer- 
Trivcnto,  nia.  Trivento,  Garda,  Alferez  and  Boiano,  are 
&c-  all  Bifhops  Sees,  but  confiderable  for  little  elfe. 
Apulia  or  La  Puglia,  or  Apulia,  is  bounded  by  the  A- 
la  Puglia,  bruzzo  towards  the  north  •,  by  the  gulph  of  Ve¬ 
nice  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  Ionian  fea  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  ;  and  by  Calabria  and  the  Terra  di  Lavoro 
on  the  weft ;  being  near  two  hundred  miles  in 
length  from  the  north-weft  to  the  fouth-eaft, 
fixty  in  breadth  in  fome  places  and  in  others 
fcarce  twenty ;  and  is  divided  into,  1.  The  Ca- 


pitanata.  2.  The  Terra  di  Barri  ;  and,  3.  The  C  H  A  P 
Terra  di  Otranto.  XXV f. 

The  Capitanata  is  bounded  by  the  Molife  and  ofNnpie 
the  gulph  of  Venice  on  the  north  and  eaft  ;  by  ^ 
the  Terra  di  Barri  on  the  fouth-eaft  y  and  by  TheCspi* 
the  Terra  di  Lavoro  towards  the  weft  ;  being  a-  tanata* 
bout  feventy  miles  in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadth, 
abounding  in  corn  and  pafturage.  The  chief  towns  chief 
whereof  are,  1.  Manfredonia.  2.  Mont  St.  An-  towns, 
gelo.  3.  Biefte.  4.  Lefina.  5.  Termine.  6. 
Dragonara.  7.  San  Severo.  8.  Troja.  9.  Bo- 
vino.  10.  St.  Marco ;  and,  n.  Salpe. 

Manfredonia,  the  ancient  Sipontum ,  is  fituated  Manfredo- 
on  a  Bay  in  the  Adriatick  fea,  about  fourfcore  nia- 
miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Naples  •,  and  had  its 
modern  name  from  Manfred  Son  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Fredi  r  1  c  k.  II.  who  repaired  and  beau¬ 
tified  it.  It  was  taken  and-  almoft  demolifhed  by 
the  Turks  in  the  year  1620,  but  has  pretty  well 
recovered  it  felf,  and  has  a  tolerable  harbour,  a 
caftle,  and  fome  .other  fortifications  for  its  defence, 
and  is  ftill  an  Archbifhop’s  See. 

Mont  St.  Angelo  is  fituated  on  the  top  of  Mont  St, 
Mont  Gargano,  about  eight  miles  to  the  eaft-  Angelo, 
ward  of  Manfredonia,  a  populous  place,  and  much 
frequented  by  pilgrims,  on  account  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael,  who,  according  to  tradition,  appeared 
here  in  the  fifth  century,  and  to  whom  they  have 
dedicated  a  fine  church  in  this  place. 

Lefina  ftands  on  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  near  utwz. 
the  Adriatick  fea,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  Mont  St.  Angelo ;  and  was  a  confider¬ 
able  town  before  it  was  deftroyed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  the  year  1627. 

Biefte,  Termine,  Dragonara,  orTragonara,  San  Biefte,  &c. 
Severo,  Troia,  Bovino  and  Salpe,  are  all  of  them 
Bifhops  Sees,  but  not  confiderable  on  any  other 
account: 

The  Terra  di  Barri  is  bounded  by  the  Capi-  Terra  di 
tanata  and  the1  gulph  of  Venice  on  the  north  and  Barri, 
eaft;  and  by  the  Terra  di  Otranto  and  the  Ba- 
filicate  on  the  fouth  and  weft  ;  extending  about 
feventy  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth ; 
producing  corn,  wine,  fafiron,  and  fruits,  but 
wants  water  in  many  places,  and  is  troubled  with 
that  dangerous  infeft,  among  many  others,  called 
the  Tarantula.  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Barri.  Chief 
2.  Giavonazza.  3.  Molfetta.  4  Bifeglia.  5.  towns. 
Trani.  6.  Barletta.  7.  Canofa.  8.  Cannse.  9. 

Andria.  10.  Altamura.  11.  Bittetto.  12.  Con- 
verfano.  13.  Polignano.  14  Monopoli. 

Barri,  the  capital,  is  fituated  on  the  gulph  of  Bard. 
Venice,  in  a  very  pleafant  country,  an  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Naples,  and 
forty  fouth  of  Manfredonia ;  a  pretty  well-built 
town,  and  an  Archbiflhop’s  See’,  but  moft  remark¬ 
able  for  the  Relicks  of  St.  Nicholas  Bilhop  of 
Mira,  brought  hither  out  ofLycia. 

Trani  is  fituated  on  the  fame  coaft,  about  twen-  Trani. 
ty  miles  north-weft  of  Barri ,  anciently  called 
Trajanum,  having  been  built  by  the  Emperor 
Trajan;  it  had  once  a  good  harbour,  but  is 
moft  confiderable  at  prefent  for  being  the  See  of  an 
Archbifhop. 

Cannae,  or  rather  the  remains  of  Cannm,  where  Cannae, 
the  Romans  received  that  memorable  defeat  by 
the  Carthaginians,  loPing  forty  thoufand  men  on 
the  field  of  battle,  lies  about  twenty  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Trani.  The  reft  of  the  towns  above  men¬ 
tioned  are  only  remarkable  on  account  of  their  be 
ing  the  Sees  of  fo  many  Bifhops,  and  do  not  deferve 
a  particular  defeription. 

*  t  The 
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Leccie. 


Brindift. 


Taranto. 


Gallipoli, 


Oftuni, 

&c. 


Calabria. 


The  Terra  di  Otranto  is  a  peninfula,  encom- 
paffed  on  every  fide  by  the  Adriatick  or  Ionian 
feas,  except  on  the  north-weft,  where  it  is  bound¬ 
ed  by  the  Terra  di  Barri,  and  the  Bafilicate  ; 
being  about  an  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  in  breadth  •,  the  cnief  produce 
whereof  is  olives,  figs,  and  other  fruits.  1  he 
chief  towns  are,  i.  Otranto.  2.  I.eccie.  3, 
Brindifi.  4.  Oftuni.  5.  Oria.  6.  Tarcnto.  7. 
Nardo.  8.  Gallipoli.  9.  Aleffano  ;  and,  10. 
Maria  di  Luca. 

Oranto  lies  on  the  gulph  of  Venice,  in  the 
moft  eaftern  part  of  Italy,  about  two  hundred 
miles  fouth-eall  of  Naples,  and  was  anciently 
called  Hydruntmn:  It  was  deftroyed  by  the  Turks 
in  the  year  1480,  but  has  been  rebuilt  and  forr 
tilled  fince,  and  is  defended  by  acaftle  built  upon 
a  rock.  It  is  the  See*  of  an  Archbilhop,  whofe 
revenues  are  very  great  •,  from  hence  the  Italians 
ufually  take  fhipping  for  Greece,  it  lying  over  a- 
gainft  that  country. 

Leccie  is  fituated  fifteen  miles  to  the  north: 
ward  of  Otranto,  and  is  a  populous  trading  town, 
the  capitalof  the  province,  and  the  See  of  a  Bifhop, 
fuffragan  to  Otranto.  >  :  ‘ 

Brindifi,  the  ancient  Brundu/mn,.  is  fituated  on 
the  gulph  of  Venice,  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Otranto.-,  a  large,  welkbuilt  pop,ui- 
lous  town,  and  an  Archbi (hop’s  See,  and  has  one 
of  the  beft  harbours  on  the  Adriatick.  Here  it 
was  that  C.*sar  embarked  his  troops  ;when  he 
followed  Pompey  to  the  plains  of  Pharfalia  ;  and 
here,  it  is  faid,  Virgil  died  when  he  -went  to 
meet  Augustus  in  his  return  from  the  eaft. 

Taranto,  or  Tarentum,  is  fituated  on  a  bay  of 
the  Ionian  fea,  to  which  it  communicates  its  name. ; 
being  about  fixty  miles  north-weft  of  Otranto, 
and  fixty  to  the  louthward  of  Barri  -,  a  town  of 
great  antiquity,  fuppofed  to  have. been  built  by.  the 
Lacedemonians.  It  was  the  head  of  a  powerful 
republick  anciently,  which  contended  with  the 
Romans  for  empire  ;  now  but  a  fmall  city,  their 
harbour  almoft  choaked  up,  and  confequently  then- 
trade  upon  the  decline  :  It  is  however  an  Arch- 
bifhop’s  See,  and  the  capital  of  a  little  principa¬ 
lity.  The  fpiders,  called  Tarantula’s,  being  moft 
commonly  met  with  here,  received  their  namp 
from  hence. 

Gallipoli  is  fituated  on  the  Ionian  fea,  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Otranto-,  it  (lands 
on  a  fteep  rock,  furrounded  by  the  fea,  and  joined 
to  the  continent  by  a  done  bridge;  faid  to  be  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  and  beft  towns  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  is  the  See  of  a  Bfthop,  fuffragan  to 
Otranto.  , 

Oftuni,  Oria,  Nardo,  Aleffano,  and  St.  Mary 
de  Luca,  are  only  configurable  on  account  of  their 
being  Bifhops  Sees.  r 

Calabria,  fo  called  from  the  Calabri,  aGrecian  peo¬ 
ple,  is  bounded  by  Apulia  on  the  north-eaft ;  by  the 
Ionian  fea  on  the  louth-eaft  ;  and  by  the  Tufcan 
fea  and  the  ftraits  of  Meftina  towards  the  weft  -, 
being  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length 
from  the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth-weft,  and  about 
fixty  in  breadth,  but  in  many  places  it  is  very 
narrow  :  It  was  anciently  called  Magna  Gracia 
by  the  Greeks,  who  fettled  here.  Then  the  Ro¬ 
mans  pofTeffed  it,  and  after  them  the  eaftern 
Emperors,  till  the  Saracens  made  a  conqueft  of 
it  in  the  ninth  century.  Thefe  infidels  were 
expelled  by  Robert  de  Guiscard  in  the  ele¬ 
venth  century,  who  took  upon  him  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  :  one  of  whofe  pof- 


terity  bequeathed  it  to  Roger  II,  King',  of  UH  A  F, 
Napks  and  Sicily,  about  the  year  1:106  -,  fince 
when  it  has  been  j deemed  part  of  the  kingdom  0Y Naples. 
of-Naples,  and  is ..divided  into  the  Bafilicate,  Ca-  w-v— _j 
labria  Citerior  and  Calabria  Ulterior.  ' 

r  The  Bafilicate  .is  bounded  by  the  Capitanata  The  Bafi- 
towards  the  north  -,  by  the  Terra  di  Barri  andftcate- 
Otranto  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  bay  of  Taranto  and 
Calabria  Citerior  on  the.  fouth  -,  and  by  Lavo- 
ro  Citerior  on  the  weft;  being  about  .  feventyr 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  for¬ 
ty  five  in  breadth-  from  eaft  to.  weft ;  and  pro¬ 
duces  :  corn,  wine,  oil,  faft'ron,  cotton,  wax,  and. 
the  moft  delicious  fruits.  The  chief  towns  where-lchie^ 
of  are,  1.  Cir.eoza,  or  Acefenya.  2.  Vencfa.  g<atowns* 
■Laviello.  4.  Melfi.  9.  Rapolla.--  6.  Mura. 

Tricarico.  84  Monte  Pilofa.  9.  Potenza  ;  and, 
to.  Turfis,  or  T.urfi.  <  ’.->/}  ■  "i.. 

Cirenza,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  fifuatri  Cirenza. 
ed.  about  fourfcore  miles  fotith-eaft  of  -Naples,- 
and  forty  to  the  weftward  of  Barri,  a  fmall  city, 
and  not  in  a  very,  flourifhing  condition,  but  is  how¬ 
ever  an  Archbiftiop’s  See. 

Venofo  ftands  about  ten  miles,  northr weft  of  Venofo. 
Cirenza,  and  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  fuppofed  by  fome 
to  be  the  place  where  Horace  was. born 
,  Turfis  is  fituated  about  ten-  miles  north- weftTullis- 
of  the  bay  of  Tarc  nto,  and  forty  fouth  eaft  of 
Cirenza.  It  gives  title  to  a  Genoefe  Prince  of 
the  Family  of  Dor  i  a,  and  is  a  Bifhyp’s  See. 

Laviello,  Melfi,  Rapolla,  Atura,  Tricarico.  Laviello, 
Monte  Pilofa  and  Potenza,  are  alfo  Bifhop’s  Sees, &c- 
but  I  don’t  find  they  are  remarkable  on  any  other 
account.  ;.j  m  -fi 

vr  Calabria  Citerior,  or  the,  hither  Calabria,,-,  if Ca,abria 
bounded  by  the  Bafilicate  and  the  Ionian  fea  on  ^Utrior- 
the  norjth  and  eaft;  and  by  the  fame  fea,  Ca¬ 
labria  Ulterior,  and  the  TufcanTea  on  the  fop  tit 
and  weft  ;  being  about  fixty  miles  in  length,  and 
as  many  in  breadth.  The  chief  towns  whereof 
are,  1.  Cofenza.  2.  Corenza.  3  Strongoli.  4.  Um-CI,ief 
briatico.  5,  Cariati  Novo.  6.  Roffano.  7.  Caftar.o. towns’ 

8.  Biftigmmo.  .9.  Amantea,  pr  Adamantia. 

Cpfenza,  the  .capital  of  both  the;  Calabria’s,  Cofenza. 
ig  fituated  about  twenty  miles  to  the  eaft  war ji 
pf  the  Tufcan  fea  ;  a  large  well-built  town,  1 

has  fuffered  pretty  much  by  earthquakes  :  It  is 
the  See  of  an  Archbifhop,  and  has  a  good  caftle,  - 
from  whence  there  is  a  fine  profped  of  the  neigh-  - 
bouring  country.  Alaric  King  of  the  Vjfi- 
goths  died  in  this  city.  '  ;  > 

Strongoli  is  a  little  city,  fituate.d  on  a  moun-  iron^°  *• 
tain  two  or  three  miles  from  the  Ionian  lea,  and 
thirty  fouth-eaft  of  Cofenza,  a  Bifiaop’s  See,  fuffra¬ 
gan  to  St.  Severina.  ,  . 

Corenza,  Umbriatico,  Cariati  Novo,  Roffano,  Corenza. 
Caftano,  Biflignano  and  Amantea,  are  all  Biflaops 
Sees,  but  travellers  do  not  think  them  worth  a 
particular  defeription. 

Calabria  Ulterior  lies  between  the  Tufcan  and  Calabria 
the  Ionian  feas,  and  is  joined  to  the  continent  Ulterior, 
only  on  the  north  eaft,  where  it  borders  on  the 
hither  CJalabria;  being  about  eighty  miles  in  length, 
and  fifty  in  breadth  in  fome  places,  and  in  others  .  . 
fcarce  twenty.  Befides  the  other  produce  of  this 
country,  they  are  remarkable  for  fine  Horfes. 

The  chief  towns,  are,  1.  Rhegio.  2.  Sp  Seve-  r, .  - 
rina.  3.  Cotrona.  4.  Ifola.  5.  Belcaftro.  6.  towns. 
Nicottra.  7.  Taverno.  8.  Nicaftro.  9.  Monte. 

10.  Leone.  11.  Seminara.  12.  Squill  ad.  13., 

Melito.  14.  Oppido.  15  Bova  ;  and,  16.  Givia. 

Rhegio,  or  Rhegium,  ftands, on  the  (freights  of  Rhc<*io. 
Medina,  almoft  oppofite, to  that  city,-  and  is  the  " 

common 
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CHAP,  common  paflage  from  Italy  to  Sicily,  this  (freight 
XXVI.  bejng  about  fifteen  miles  over  here.  It  is  a  pretty 
of  Naples  g°°d  town,  and  the  See  of  an  Archbifhop. 

-v—  i  St.  Severino  ftands  on  the  confines  of  Cala- 
St.  Severi-  bria  Citerior,  not  far  from  the  Ionian  fea,  a  little 
n0-  well-built  city,  and  the  See  of  an  Archbifhop. 
The  reft  of  the  towns  of  this  province  are  only 
remarkable  as  they  are  the  Sees  of  fo  many  Bifhops, 
and  have  moft  of  them  fuffered  pretty  much  by 
earthquakes. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

Contains  an  abJlraCt  of  the  ancient  and  modern  hi- 
fiory  of  Naples ,  with  an  account  of  their  nobili¬ 
ty  andprefent  conftitution  ;  the  produce  of  the  foil, 
their  trade ,  manufactures,  revenues ,  forces  and 
interests. 

CHAP,  HE  countries  of  which  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
XXVII-  pjes  js  compofed,  anciently  called  Samnium , 

Campania ,  Apulia ,  and  Magna  Gracia ,  were  plant- 
ftraft  of  ed  by  colonies  from  Greece  at  leaft ;  thefe  are 
thehiftory  the  firft  inhabitants  we  have  an  account  of  in  hi- 
of  Naples.  ftory}  and,  according  to  tradition,  the  city  of  Na¬ 
ples  was  built  by  Hercules.  When  the  Ro¬ 
mans  began  to  enlarge  their  limits,  part  of  this 
kingdom  they  fubdued  by  force  of  arms,  but  the 
city  of  Naples  and  the  territories  belonging  to  it 
early  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  power  without  com- 
pulfion,  and  was  numbered  among  their  free  con¬ 
federated  cities,  and  according  to  Livy,  always 
remained  firm  to  the  Roman  intereft  ;  even  in 
their  great  diftrefs  during  the  Carthaginian  war, 
Naples  is  applauded  for  her  fidelity,  when  Ca¬ 
pua  and  many  other  cities  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  revolted  to  Hannibal.  On  the  declen- 
fion  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  fifth  century, 
the  Goths  poflefifed  themfelves  of  thic  part  of  I- 
taly,  and  though  they  were  driven  from  thence 
by  Belisarius,  the  Emperor  Justinian’s  Ge¬ 
neral,  who  entered  Naples  by  the  aqueduds,  and 
other  fubterraneous  pafiages,  about  the  year  5371 
the  Goths  under  Totilus  retook  it  again 
anno  543,  but  were  difpofifefied  by  the  Lombards 
fome  few  years  after,  who  remained  matters  of 
it  till  Charlemain  having  taken  Didier  the 
laft  King  of  the  Lombards  prifoner  in  the  eighth 
century,  fhared  this  country,  which  now  goes 
•under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  with 
the  Greeks,  who  were  poflefifed  of  feveral  free 
cities  and  ftates  in  it.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  the  Saracens  invaded  this  country,  and 
made  themfelves  matters  of  great  part  of  it,  from 
whence  they  were  driven  with  fome  difficulty  by  the 
Normans  and  the  Pope  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  In  which  Tancred  the  Norman 
and  his  twelve  fons  having  been  very  inftrumen- 
tal,  had  large  territories  affigned  them:  Robert 
the  fon  of  Tancred  was  created  Duke  of  A- 
pulia  and  Calabria  by  the  Emperor,  and  Roger 
the  fon  of  Robert  was  advanced  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  or  rather  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  for  Naples  was  then  called  Si¬ 
cily  on  this  fide  the  Pharo  (or  the  (freight  of  Mef- 
flna)  and  the  ifland  of  Sicily  beyond  the  Pharo. 
Roger  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  William 
anno  1 135,  to  whom  fucceeded  his  fon  Wil¬ 
liam  II,  about  the  year  1166;  who  left  both 
Naples  and  Sicily  to  Tancred  his  bafe  fon, 
who  was  oppofed  by  the  Pope,  poflibly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  refufing  to  hold  his  dominions  of 
his  Holinefs,  who  claimed  a  right  to  them,  as  be- 
VOL.  II. 
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ing  principally  concerned  in  expelling  the  Sara-  CHAP, 
cens:  and  Henry  VI,  fon  to  the  Emperor  Fre-  j11' 
derick  I,  Duke  of  Swabia,  was  iet  up  againft  0r Naples, 
him  i  and  to  (Lengthen  Henry’s  title,  the  Pope  v— « v— J 
perfuaded  him  to  marry  Constantia,  whom 
he  brought  out  of  a  nunnery,  pretending  that  (he 
was  heirefs  to  the  kingdom.  The  Pope  how¬ 
ever  upon  fome  difguft  to  the  Swabian  family, 
afterwards  introduced  the  Earl  of  Anjou,  and  the 
French,  who  were  fovereigns  of  this  kingdom  till 
the  year  1267,  or  according  to  others  1282,  when 
the  Sicilians  apprehending  themfelves  to  be  op- 
prefied,  formed  a  confpiracy againft  their  matters; 
and  on  Eafter-Eve  that  year,  when  the  bells 
rung  for  prayers,  they  fet  upon  the  French  through¬ 
out  the  ifland,  and  left  fcarce  any  of  them  alive; 
and  this  memorable  maflacre  thereupon  obtained 
the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Vefpers.  At  the  fame 
time  Peter  of  Arragon,  who  fupported  the  con- 
fpirators,  having  obtained  a  victory  at  fea  over 
Charles  II,  of  Anjou,  and  made  him  prifo¬ 
ner,  compelled  him  to  refign  his  pretenfions  to 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  then  conftituted  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Whereupon  the  French 
remained  matters  only  of  that  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  which  lay  on  the  continent,  and  which  we 
call  Naples  at  this  day.  I  (hall  not  trouble  the 
reader  with  the  fucceflions  of  all  the  French  and 
Spaniffi  Princes  who  were  Sovereigns  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  or  their  wars,  which  lafted  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ;  only  obferve  that  the  Ar- 
ragonians,  or  Spaniards,  entirely  expelled  the 
French  from  Naples  and  Sicily  about  the  year 
1504,  and  enjoyed  thofe  countries  till  the  year 
1700,  when  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  prefent 
King  of  Spain,  took  poflefiion  of  Naples  and  Si¬ 
cily,  with  the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  dominions,  by- 
virtue  of  the  will  of  Charles  II,  the  late  King 
of  Spain,  which  was  one  occafion  of  the  laft 
war  between  the  Imperialifts  and  their  confede¬ 
rates  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  French  and  Spa¬ 
niards  on  the  other.  In  the  courfe  of  which  war, 
the  Imperialifts  having  driven  the  French  and 
Spaniards  out  of  the  Milanefe,  detached  fifteen 
thoufand  men  under  the  command  of  Count 
Thaun  to  Naples,  who  entered  that  kingdom 
without  oppofition ;  and  on  the  fixth  oi  j uly  1 707, 
the  capital  city  fubmitted  to  them  without  ftrik- 
ing  a  ftroke,  the  cattles  of  Naples  furrendering  the 
fixteenth  of  the  fame  month.  And  on  the  twen¬ 
ty  ninth  of  September  following,  Count  Thaun 
took  Gaieta  by  ftorm,  with  the  Viceroy,  and 
all  the  nobility  in  the  French  intereft,  which 
was  the  only  place  that  made  any  defence;  and 
the  Imperialifts  have  remained  in  the  quiet  pof- 
feflion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ever  fince,  pay¬ 
ing  the  ufual  acknowledgment  of  a  Spanifli  jen¬ 
net  and  feven  thoufand  ducats  annually  to  the 
Pope  on  St.  Peter’s  Eve,  for  the  inveftiture : 
the  Pope  looking  upon  Naples  as  a  fee  of  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  date,  on  account  of  the  (hare  he  had 
in  driving  the  Saracens  from  thence. 

The  dignified  clergy  and  nobility  of  this  king-  A  nume„- 
dom  are  very  numerous,  fome  reckon  up  twen-  rouscler- 
ty-five  Archbifhops,  an  hundred  and  t wen ty- five  gy and  no- 
Bilhops,  near  three  hundred  Princes,  Dukes,  Mar-  bihty* 
quifles  and  Earls,  above  a  thoufand  baronies,  and 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  caftles ;  but  as  a  Nea¬ 
politan  barony,  and  an  Englifh  manor  were  ori¬ 
ginally  much  the  fame,  fo  thefe  caftles  are  no  more 
than  the  country  feats  of  the  quality,  with  a 
fingle  wall  and  ditch  about  them,  at  moft  like 
the  Chateau’s  or  gentlemens  feats  in  Flanders,  fuf- 
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C  M  A  I’,  iicient  to  Secure  them  and  their  families  againft 
XXX,IL  a  troop  of  Banditti  or  Turkifh  rovers,  but  by  no 
of  Naples,  means  capable  of  refilling  an  army.  The  bet- 
ter  to  underhand  the  preient  conftitution  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  it  may  be  proper  to  divide 
the  people  into  four  claffes,  i.  The  Clergy.  2. 
The  Nobility  and  Gentry.  3.  Tradefmen  and 
Mechanicks  :  And,  4.  Peafants. 

The  king-  q^he  Qcrgy  are  poffeffed  of  one  third  of  the 

lands  of  the  whole  kingdom,  (Dr.  Burnet  fays 
half)  and  in  tythes,  offerings  and  legacies,  they 
have  a  great  deal  more.  The  crown,  the  nobi- 
bility  and  gentry  polfefs  almofi  all  the  reft  of  the 
lands.  The  tradefmen  and  peafants  have  fcarce  any 
they  can  call  their  own  :  they  are  no  better  than 
tenants  at  will  in  a  literal  ienfe.  The  peafants 
are  fubjedts  and  vaffals  to  their  lords,  as  they  were 
formerly  in  England,  and  mod  other  countries  in 
Europe.  They  manure  the  Lord’s  lands,  plant 
and  prune  his  vines  and  olives,  and  are  allowed  no 
more  than  a  bare  lubfiftence  for  their  poor  fami¬ 
lies.  They  come  for  juftice  alfo  to  the  courts  of 
their  refpeftive  Lords  in  all  cafes  that  are  not  ca¬ 
pital  or  highly  criminal,  and  are  in  every  refpedt 
fubjedt  to  thefe  petty  Sovereigns.  The  King’s 
tenants  are  ufed  much  the  bell,  it  feems,  and  thofe 
of  the  nobility  better  than  the  valfals  of  the 
clergy,  if  we  may  credit  fome  of  our  Proteftant 
travellers  ;  and  they  give  this  reafon  for  it,  that 
the  clergy  having  no  children  to  fucceed  to  their 
eftates,  rack  their  tenants  and  get  all  they  can  in 
their  life-time,  allowing  them  nothing  towards 
bettering  or  improving  their  grounds,  becaufe 
their  pofterity  can  reap  no  advantage  by  it.  As 
the  crown-lands  pay  no  taxes,  fo  neither  do  thofe 
of  the  clergy,  but  with  their  own  confent  ;  and 
confequently  the  charges  of  the  government  are 
born  chiefly  by  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Dr. 
Burnet  allures  us  that  the  Jefuits  and  other  orders 
of  the  clergy  fold  their  wine  themfelves  by  retail, 
as  well  as  wholefale,  when  he  was  at  Naples,  for 
which  they  paid  no  duty  to  the  crown.  Their 
The  pro-  corn,  oil,  filk  and  fruits,  they  fell  in  the  like 
manner,  and  what  is  not  confiimed  at  home,  is 
tranfported  by  foreign  merchants,  for  there  are 
few  merchants  among  the  Neapolitans.  Their 
corn  is  fent  to  Spain  by  Englifh  or  Dutch  fhips  ; 
their  oil  is  a  great  deal  of  it  taken  off  by  us. 
The  nobility  as  well  as  the  clergy  fell  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  their  eftates  diredtly  to  foreigners  ;  but 
with  this  difadvantage,  that  they  pay  a  duty  to 
the  crown  out  of  their  crops,  whereas  the  clergy 
pay  little  or  nothing.  The  nobility  and  gentry 
therefore  are  the  people  that,  in  Dr.  Burnet’s 
phrafe,  are  oppreffed  by  the  government,  if  there 
be  any,  for  they  bear  the  whole  burthen  of  it  : 
their  lands,  or  the  produce  of  them,  mull  anfwer 
all  the  exigencies  of  the  State.-  As  to  the  tradef¬ 
men  and  mechanicks,  they  manufacture  little 
more  of  their  filks  at  home  than  will  ferve  their 
own  people  ;  and  as  they  wear  chiefly  black  or 
dark  colours,  and  after  the  Spanifli  mode,  feldom 
alter  their  fafhions,  their  home  confumption  is 
but  fmall,  and  confequently  the  government  can 
raife  but  little  from  thence.  And  as  to  the  pea¬ 
fants  or  farmers,  who  are  tenants  to  the  crown, 
the  nobility  or  clergy,  and  are  their  fubjedts  or 
vaffals,  whatever  they  have  is  the  property  of 
their  refpedlive  Lords  ;  and  if  thefe  poor  people 
are  oppreffed,  they  are  oppreffed  by  their  mailers, 
and  not  by  the  government.  Nay,  it  is  obferved, 
that  the  tenants  and  vaffals  of  the  crown  are 
much  better  ufed  than  thofe  who  belong  either 
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to  the  clergy  or  nobility;  infomuch,  that  if  the  CHAP, 
crown  is  about  to  fell  or  alienate  the  farms  to  XXVII. 
which  they  belong,  they  unanimously  petition  a-  ^^°.m 
gainft  it,  apprehending  much  feverer  ulage  from  ? 
the  clergy  and  nobility  than  frdm  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Burnet,  and  fome  other  travel¬ 
lers,  afcribe  the  mifery  and  poverty  of  the  Ne¬ 
apolitans  fometimes  to  lazinels  and  (loth,  as  well 
as  to  the  tyranny  of  the  government :  but 
I  prefume  the  lords  of  the  foil,  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  take  care  that  their  vaffals  Shall  not  be 
idle  :  if  fome  of  the  lands  of  the  nobility  lie  un¬ 
cultivated,  as  he  obferves  they  do,  it  mull  be  ei¬ 
ther  becaufe  they  want  hands,  or  becaufe  the 
duties  are  fo  high  upon  the  produce,  that  it  is 
not  worth  their  while  to  manure  them.  As  to 
the  miferable  inhabitants  of  their  towns,  which 
the  Dodtor  faw  walking  in  tattered  cloaks  in  the 
market-places,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
we  confider  they  have  fcarce  any  manufactures 
amongft  them,  and  that  the  proprietors  of  lands 
are  the  only  merchants  of  the  country,  if  they 
may  be  called  fuch,  who  vend  no  more  than  the 
produce  of  their  own  farms  to  foreigners ;  almoft 
the  only  manufactures,  befides  that  of  filk  already 
mentioned,  are  their  foap,  knit  waiftcoats  and 
Stockings,  fnuffs  and  perfumes,  which  are  not 
like  to  fill  their  towns  with  treafures :  befides, 
as  thefe  people  have  been  long  under  the  Spa7 
niSh  government,  and  are  many  of  them  of  Spa¬ 
nish  extraction,  the  fame  pride  that  reigns  in 
Spain,  is  no  ftranger  here.  The  moft  ordinary 
mechanicks,  who  are  not  in  a  ftate  of  vaffalage.or 
Slavery,  will  have  their  cloaks  and  fwords,  and 
had  rather  Starve  in  freedom  than  ferve  any  lord 
in  the  countiy. 

The  forces  of  this  kingdom  have  been  unac-  porcesan(j 
countably  magnified  by  fome  writers,  or  they  Revenues, 
have  mifta'ken  the  ordinary  militia  of  the  king¬ 
dom  for  Standing  troops.  As  the  nobility  and 
gentry  hold  their  lands  here  by  feudal  tenures, 
as  they  did  formerly  with  us,  and  according  to 
the  value  or  extent  of  their  lands  were  obliged 
to  bring  a  certain  number  of  horfe  and  foot  into 
the  field,  thefe  might  amount  to  an  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  horfe,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
foot,  anciently,  as  fome  have  calculated  ;  but  moft 
of  thefe  military  fervices  are  now  turned  into 
rents,  and  the  Sovereign  chufes  to  rely  upon  fo¬ 
reign  troops  rather  than  natives.  And  notwith¬ 
standing  the  Emperor  may  well  be  apprehenfive 
of  having  his  title  to  Naples  difputed  one  day,  I 
queftion  whether  he  maintains  more  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  thoufand  regular  troops  in  that  king¬ 
dom  at  preient.  As  to  their  naval  force,  it  con- 
fifted  of  no  more  than  a  man  of  war  or  two, 
and  fome  few  armed  galleys,  while  they  were  un¬ 
der  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards;  but  Since  the 
Emperor  has  been  Sovereign  of  this  kingdom,  they 
have  applied  themfelves  fo  diligently  to  the  build¬ 
ing  of  fhips,  that  we  fee  a  lift  handed  about  of 
near  thirty  fail  of  frigates,  or  fmall  men  of  war, 
which  his  Imperial  Majefty  has  in  thefe  Seas: 

And  why  they  fhould  not  build  merchant-fhips 
ai  well  as  men  of  war,  when  there  are  So  many 
fine  ports  in  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  export  the 
produce  of  their  own  country  themfelves,  I  can’t 
conceive;  unlefs  it  be  that  the  nobility,  who  are 
the  proprietors  of  the  lands  and  ftaple  commo¬ 
dities  of  the  kingdom,  have  no  inclination  or  en¬ 
couragement  to  turn  merchants,  and  the  citizens 
have  no  flocks  to  carry  on  a  foreign  commerce ; 
and  if  So,  it  is  not  the  Emperor’s  declaring  his 
3  harbours 
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his  Holinefs  will  keep  as  even  a  hand  as  poftible  CHAP, 
amongft  the  Catholick  Princes  of  Europe,  and  XXVII. 
not  drew  too  great  partiality  where  it  may  be 
attended  with  fatal  confequences.  The  greateft  “F‘  ' 
misfortune  which  attends  both  Naples  and  Si- 


C  H  A  P.  harbours  free  ports  that  will  bring  any  confidera- 
foifdom  trac^e  t0  his  Italian  dominions.  There  mult  be 
of  Naples.  f°me  other  regulations  of  their  commerce,  before 
we  need  be  apprehenfive  of  their  taking  from  us 
any  branch  of  the  Levant-trade. 


The  publick  revenues  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  cily,  is  their  having  been  for  many  ages 


are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  near  a  million  fterlmg  •, 
which  arifes,  i.  From  a  tax  or  compofition  with 
the  Barons  and  other  feudatories,  in  lieu  of  their 
perfonal  fervices.  2.  From  a  duty  on  houfes,  which 
pay  ulually  fifteen  Carolines  (or  fixpencesj  for  e- 
very  hearth.  Befides  which,  there  are  duties  laid 
on  wine,  oil,  tobacco  and  meat ;  and  as  the  meat 
is  taxed  equally  by  the  pound,  this  duty,  Mr.  Ad¬ 
dison  obferves,  lies  heavieft  on  the  coarfeft  forts, 
beef  paying  a  third  part  of  the  value,  when  veal 
does  not  pay  a  tenth  of  the  price  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  There  is  fcarce  any  thing  that  is  eaten 
or  worn  but  has  a  duty  laid  upon  it,  unlefs  fruits, 
fowls  and  game.  It  was  a  tax  on  fruits,  which 
the  common  people  live  much  upon,  that  oc- 
cafioned  the  rebellion  by  Mass  ani  ello,  and 
his  brethren  the  fifiiermen  and  other  poor  people. 


the  dominion  of  foreigners,  who  inftead 


under 
of  en¬ 


deavouring  to  advance  the  trade,  or  improve  the 
foil  of  thefe  countries,  are  perpetually  contriving 
ways  and  means  how  to  drain  and  fleece  the 
natives  of  the  little  treafure  they  have :  from 
whence  it  comes  to  pafs  that  two  of  the.  molt 
fertile  kingdoms  in  Europe,  that  abound  in  corn, 
wine,  pil,  filk  and  fruits ;  that  have  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fine  ports,  and  are  the  molt  advantage- 
oufly  fituated  in  point  of  trade  of  any  countries 
in  the.  world  -,  are  really  poor,  and  make  a 
very  contemptible  figure.  The  Sovereign  taxes 
and  oppreffes  the  nobility  and  gentry thefe  a- 
gain  rack  and  plunder  their  vaflfals  and  tenants  ; 
the  clergy  ravage  all,  heaping  up  vaft  fums,  which 
never  circulate  in  thefe  kingdoms,  and  the  pub- 
lick  intereft  is  neglebted  by  all  orders  and  de¬ 


own. 


who  were  very  near  fubverting  the  government,  grees  of  men :  whereas  had  they  a  King  of  their 
and  ftriking  out  a  new  conftitution  ;  for  no  Prince 
ever  reigned  more  abfolutely,  or  had  a  greater 
body  of  men  at  his  command  ,  than  Massa- 
niello  had  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days;  but  fince 
that  infurrebfion,  the  government  have  not  thought 
fit  to  lay  any  duty  upon  fruits,  unlefs  they  have 
done  it  very  lately.  The  crown,  it  is  faid,  fre¬ 
quently  farms  out  the  feveral  branches  of  the 
revenue  to  fome  of  the  moft  powerful  and  weal¬ 
thy  natives,  of  whom  confiderable  fums  have 
been  borrowed  for  the  exigences  of  the  ftate  -,  where¬ 
by  the  odium  of  collebting  them  falls  upon  the 


who  had  no  foreign  views,  he  would  im¬ 
mediately  releafe  the  commons  from  the  oppref- 
fions  of  the  nobility,  and  put  them  into  a  way 
to  improve  the  rich  produbt  of  their  foil,  to  ma- 
nufabture  their  own  fiiks,  to  encreafe  their  Flip¬ 
ping,  and  apply,  themfelves  to  foreign  commerce ; 
and  not  let  the.  Dutch  and  other  nations  lun  a- 
way  with  all  their  gains.  Then  would  the  e- 
ftates  of  the  ndbility  and  gentry  be  doubled  in 
their  value,  and  the  commons  get  a  handfom 
livelihood,  whether  they  applied  themfelves  to 
trade  or  hufbandry.  But  while  the  miniftry  are 
Neapolitans  themfelves,  and  they  fecure  the  farmers  only  bufied  in  projecting  new  taxes  and  impo- 
in  their  intereft,  according  to  a  maxim  in  vogue  fitions^' and  framing  every  year  new  pretences  for 
at  the  revolution  here,  The  more  money  you  lor-  levying  them,  not  only  with  a  view  of  filling 

in  a 


row ,  the  more  friends  you  tnake.  The  people  will 
not  be  very  forward  for  a  change  of  government 
when  they  are  like  to  be  lofers  by  it.  Thofe 
who  are  mod  oppreflfed  by  taxes  and  impofitions, 
I  find,  are  the  Genoefe  and  other  foreigners  who 
have  purchafed  honours  and  eftates  in  Naples,  who 
are  pretty  numerous ;  for  thefe  the  government 
have  no  apprehenfions  of.  They  are  not  afraid 
of  their  inciting  an  infurrebtion ,  as  the  native 
nobility  and  clergy  might :  And  indeed  the  So¬ 
vereign  feerns  to  be  in  more  danger  from  the 
clergy,  than  any  fet  of  men  in  the  kingdom, 
as  they  are  poflefled  of  great  part  of  the  lands 
and  treafure,  and  are  fupported  by  the  Pope,  whofe 
dominions  are  contiguous.  The  Pope  may  well 
be  fuppofed  alfo  to  receive  a  larger  revenue  from 
this  kingdom,  and  to  have  a  greater  intereft  here, 
confidering  the  wealth  and  numbers  of  the  Near 
politan  clergy  and  religious  orders,  than  the  Im- 
perialifts  themfelves.  If  the  Pope  fhould  at  any 
time  happen  to  be  difgufted  with  the  Emperor, 
and  imagine  he  could  find  his  account  in  refto- 
ring  the  Spaniard,  as  the  clergy  can  command 
l;heir  vaflfals  and  very  much  influence  the  reft 
of  the  nation  in  his  favour,  a  revolution  might 
be  eafily  effected  :  But  then  his  Holinefs  muft  take 
care  that  he  is  well  fupported  by  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  or  the  Emperor  may  make  reprifals  in 
the  ecclefiaftical  State,  and  perhaps  a  conqueft  of 
it. 


their  own  pockets,  but  to  keep  the  peopk 
ftate  of  poverty  and  dependence,  that  they  may 
not  be  in  a  condition  to  refent  the  injuries  they 
fuffer,  how  miferable  muft  be  the  condition  even 
of  thefe  kingdoms,  where  nature  has  been  fo  ex¬ 
ceeding  lavifh  in  her  productions ! 

But  among  the  inconveniences  to  be  met  with 
in  Naples,  we  may  add  to  thofe  already  enume¬ 
rated  the  fwarms  of  flies  and  infebts  with  which 
they  are  plagued  in  fummer,  efpecially  in  Apu¬ 
lia  ;  infomuch  that  it  is  become  a  proverb,  If  any 
one  would  have  a  foretafie  of  hell- torments,  let  him 
fpend  a  fummer  in  Apulia.  The  moft  dangerous 
infect  is  the  Tarantula,  which  fome  refemble  to  The  Ta- 
a  fcorpion,  which  carries  a  fting  in  the  tail ;  and  rantula. 
others  to  a  fpider.  According  to. the  beft  informa¬ 
tion  I  can  get,  it  is  that  infect  which  refembles 
the  fpider  that  is  the  true  Tarantula,  and  this 
neither  bites  nor  firings,  but  drops  its  poifon  like 
water  on  the  part  it  wounds.  The  other  is  a 
real  fcorpion,  an  infect  not  fo  long  as  a  man’s 
finger,  nor  fo  large ;  of  a  greenilh  yellow,  which 
carries  its  tail  with  the  fting  in  it  coiled  up  upon 
its  back,  and  moves  fo  flowly  that  it  is  very 
eafy  to  get  away  from  it.  The:  cure  for  the 
one  and  the  other,  according  to  fome  travellers, 
is  mufick  but  in  India,  where  lcorpions  are 
common,  ,the  cure  is  an  oil  drawn  from  the  in¬ 
febt,  or  the  bruiting  him  upon  the  place.  The 


The  long  pofifeflion  the  Emperor  had  of  Co-  effebt  of  his  fting  is  a  moft  exquifite  pain,  >vhich 


jnachio,  one  of  the  Pope’s  cities,  in  the  laft  war, 
fhews  what  the  Imperialifts  would  do  if  they 
met  with  any  treacherous  underhand  dealings 
from  the  Holy  See ;  and  therefore  it  is  prefumed, 


makes  a  man  almoft  diftrabted,  io  that  he  runs 
about  like  a  madman  for  twelve  hours,  when  the 
pain  begins  to  abate,  and  is  ufually  removed  with¬ 
in  twelve  hours  more  bu,t  I  never  heard  of  the 

party’s 
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CHA  P.  party’s  dancing  or  being  affefted  by  mufick  in 
XXVII,  India,  as  thofe  are  who  are  wounded  by  the 

^Naples  true  Tarantula.  One  w^°  haPPene<^  t0  be  (lung 
‘'  P  '  by  a  fcorpion  in  India,  toid  me  the  pain  he  fuf- 
fered  was  as  great  as  if  a  hot  iron  had  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  part  for  twelve  hours  ;  but  it  is  very 
ieldom  any  perfon  dies  of  the  fling  of  a  houfe- 
fcorpion.  There  is,  I  am  informed,  a  black  wood- 
fcorpion,  whofe  fling  is  mortal.  But  let  us  hear 
what  our  voyage- writers  fay  of  the  Tarantula 
which  they  refemble  to  a  fpider.  Misson  fays, 
that  the  party  wounded  by  it  makes  a  thoufand 
different  geflures  in  a  moment ;  he  weeps,  dances, 
vomits,  trembles,  laughs,  grows  pale,  cries,  fwoons 
away,  and  after  a  few  days  torment  expires,  if 
he  be  not  aflifted  in  time  :  that  he  may  find 
fome  relief  from  fweating  antidotes,  but  mufick 
is  the  great  and  only  remedy.  Veryard  ac¬ 
quaints  us,  that  the  Tarantula  is  a  fmall  animal 
or  infe<5t  refembling  a  fpider,  found  ch.efly  about 
the  city  of  Taranto,  fo  ftrangely  venomous,  that 
thofe  who  are  bitten  by  it  ir.  allil  ly  die,  unlefs 
fome  fpeedy  means  be  ufed  to  expel  the  poifon ;  and 
though  they  feem  to  be  cured,  there  ufually  lurks 
a  remaining  ferment  in  the  blood,  which  fhews 
it  felf  by  feveral  odd  fymptoms  during  the  hot 
months  of  every  fummer,  as  long  as  they  live. 
It  flupifies  the  fenfes  of  fome,  and  makes  them 
drowfy  ;  others  become  apifh  and  extravagant  in 
their  aCtions  ;  others  rave,  and  are  as  unruly  as 
madmen.  There  is  no  remedy  againfl  the  ve¬ 
nom,  he  fays,  but  mufick  -,  nor  will  all  kinds  of 
harmony  do  the  feat,  but  when  the  patient  hears 
a  tune  that  fuits  with  his  humour,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  exprefies  the  utmoft  fatisfa&ion,  and  falls 
a  dancing  with  all  his  might  till  his  flrength  fails 
him,  and  the  fame  dance  is  repeated  three  or 
four  days  together  till  the  poifon  is  expelled.  I 
know,  fays  Veryard,  that  feveral  eminent  men 
have  queftioned  the  truth  of  this,  as  I  did  till  I 
was  put  out  of  all  doubt  of  it  by  feveral  perfons 
of  unquellionable  worth  and  credit,  who  had  been 
eye-witnefles  of  what  I  here  write. 

I  proceed  next  to  the  defeription  of  the  Italian 
iflands. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

treats  of  the  Italian  iflands,  and  -particularly  of  the 
ijland  of  Sicily. 


It  lies  in  a  very  5fdp°™ 


dian  of  London,  being  about  170  miles  in  length  CHAP, 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  100  in  breadth  from  north 
to  fouth  in  the  broadeft  part 
warm  climate,  but  healthful  air,  being  refrefhed 
with  cool  breezes  from  the  feas  and  mountains, 
having  the  Tufcan  fea  on  the  north,  which  is 
much  the  longeft  fide  of  the  triangle  ;  the  Faro, 
or  ftreight  of  Medina,  and  the  Ionian  fea  towards 
the  eaft  ;  and  another  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
fea  on  the  fouth-weft,  diftant  from  the  Ihores  of  Ca¬ 
labria,  the  fouth-weft  part  of  Italy,  about  feven 
miles.  There  is  not  a  Country  in  Europe  whofe 
hill  and  plains  are  more  fruitful,  which  occa-1 
fioned  its  being  filled  the  granary  of  Rome.  There 
are  alfo  plenty  of  fprings  and  rivers,  but  few  of  Springs 
their  rivers  navigable,  becaufe  they  fall  into  oneandRi* 
fea  or  other  at  a  little  diftance  from  their  fource.  vers' 

The  principal  are,  1.  That  of  Thermini,  which 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Salanto,  in  the  north  part 
of  the  ifiand.  2.  The  Chantera,  which  rifes  a- 
bout  Mount  Etna,  and  falls  into  the  eaftern  fea 
near  Taormina.  3.  The  Laretta,  which  has  its 
fource  about  the  middle  of  the  ifiand,  and  dif- 
charges  it  felf  into  the  bay  of  Catanea  on  the  eaft 
part  of  the  ifiand :  And,  4.  The  river  Salfa, 
which  rifes  in  the  north  part  of  the  ifiand,  runs 
almoft  cr  fs  it,  and  falls  into  the  fea  to  the  fouth- 

tlv:  ifiand.  The  principal  mountains  are  Moun- 
Mounr  Etna  or  Gibello,  Madoni,  and  tains* 

The  bed  harbours  are  Medina  and  Harbours. 

eaft  part  of  the  ifiand,  Melaz- 
n  .  in,  Palermo  on  the  north-weft. 


wards  of 
thole  of 
Afdonis. 

Syracufa  on  th 
zo  on  the  n  th, 


f  J^AHE  Italian  iflands  which  lie  in  the  gulph  of 


an 


CHAP. 

XXVIII.  Venice,  have  been  already  deferibed :  I  come 

T  iflamj1"  now  t0  t^10^e  which  he  fouth-weft  of  Italy  in 
n  s*the  Tufcan  fea  ;  which  are,  1.  Sicily,  with  the 
Lipari  iflands,  and  thofe  of  Lavanza,  Maritima 
and  Favagnana  belonging  to  it.  2.  The  iflands 
of  Capri,  Ifchia,  Procita,  Ponza,  See.  on  the  coaft 
of  Naples.  3.  The  iflands  of  Elba,  Capraia,  Gor- 
gona,  See.  on  the  coaft  of  Tufcany.  4.  The  iflands 
of  Sardinia :  And,  5.  The  ifland  of  Corfica. 

I  begin  with  Sicily,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  the 
largeft,  and  in  many  other  refpedls  the  moft  con- 
fiderable,  but  becaufe  it  has  the  fame  Sovereign 
with  Naples,  the  kingdom  laft  deferibed. 

Thename.  Sicily,  anciently  called  Trinacria ,  from  its  tri¬ 
angular  figure,  and  Ethinxa  by  the  Poets,  from 
the  famous  Mount  Etna,  is  faid  to  have  obtained 
the  name  of  Sicily,  from  the  Siculi,  an  Italian 
people  who  planted  part  of  this  ifland,  which  is 
Situation  fituated  between  37  and  38  degrees  40  minutes 
and  extent  north  latitude,  and  between  the  12th  and  16th 
degrees  of  longitude,  reckoning  from  the  meri- 


Sicily. 


and  1  rapano  on  the  weft. 

Sicily  is  ufually  divided  into  three  parts,  or  pro-  Provinces, 
vinces,  which  take  their  names  from  fo  many  fine1 
valleys,  viz.  1.  The  valley  of  Demona.  2.  The 
valley  of  Mazara :  And,  3.  The  valley  ofNoto, 

The  valley  of  Demona  is  bounded  by  the  Tuf-  ValdiDe-' 
can  fea  on  the  north  ;  by  the  ftreights  of  Mef-  mona. 
fina  and  the  Ionian  fea  towards  the  eaft  ;  by  the 
valley  of  Noto  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  v al¬ 
ley  of  Mazara  towards  the  weft.  The  chief  towns  chief 
are,  1.  Medina.  2.  Diveto.  3.  Melazzo.  4.  Tin-  towns, 
daro.  5.  Patti.  6.  St.  Marco.  7.  Cefaledi.  8. 

Nicofia.  9.  Catanea  ;  and,  10.  Taormina. 

Medina,  is  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft  at  the  Meffina, 
north  eaft  part  of  the  ifland,  from  whence  the 
neighbouring  ftreight,  which  divides  Italy  from’ 

Sicily,  is  denominated  the  ftreight  of  Faro  or 
Medina.  It  has  a  large  fecure  harbour,  along 
one  fide  of  which  the  town  ftretches  it  felf  be¬ 
tween  the  mountains  and  the  fea,  lying  about 
12  or  14  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Rhegio  in  Ca¬ 
labria,  and  about  as  many  to  the  fouthward  of 
Cape  Faro,  in  38  degrees  30  minutes  north  la¬ 
titude,  1 5  degrees  40  minutes  to  the  eaftward 
of  London.  The  town  is  of  a  great  length,  and 
makes  a  fine  appearance  towards  the  fea  •,  the  houfes 
being  lofty,  and  built  of  ftone,  but  it  does  not 
anfwer  a  traveller’s  expectation  however  when  he 
comes  into  it,  for  the  ftreets  are  narrow,  and 
ill-paved,  and  confequently  dully  :  The  Italian 
proverb  fays.  They  have  dufl ,  fleas ,  and  whores  in 
abundance.  And  I  prelume  they  give  the  fame 
reafon  for  building  narrow  ftreets  here,  as  they 
do  in  fome  towns  of  Italy,  namely,  to  (hade 
them  from  the  fcorching  fun.  The  city  is  not 
ftrong,  as  appears  by  the  poor  defence  it  made 
in  the  late  war  -,  but  there  is  a  caftle  and  fome 
forts  which  held  out  a  confiderable  time  after  the 
town  was  taken.  It  is  a  populous  trading  place, 
and  continues  to  furnifh  Italy  with  corn,  as  it 
did  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  j  great  quanti¬ 
ties 


THE  PRESENT  S 


CHAP,  ties  alfo  are  exported  to  Spain  and  other  parts 
ItafianV  'n  ^orc*Sn  bottoms :  They  have  alfo  a  good  trade 
{lards"  oil,  and  fruits ;  and  indeed,  they  want 

nothing  but  {hipping,  and  a  Prince  of  their  own 
to  render  them  confiderable.  They  have  large 
privileges,  and  the  civil  government  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  their  own  magiftrates ;  fubjedt  however 
to  the  controul  of  the  Emperor’s  Viceroys  and 
officers,  who  are  in  poffefiion  of  the  caftles,  which 
command  the  town  ;  and  tho’  they  might  be  in¬ 
dulged  before  their  Jafl  revolt  to  the  Spaniards, 
the  Imperialifts  probably  will  keep  a  ftridt  hand 
over  them  for  the  future,  fince  they  have  been 
obliged  by  their  difaffeftion  in  a  manner  to  make 
a  new  conqueft  of  the  ifland. 

An  earth-  There  happened  an  earthquake  in  this  city  in 
quake.  January  1693,  which  overturned  24  palaces,  and 
fnook  the  reft  of  the  town  ;  whereupon  the  people 
fled  in  the  utmoft  confternation,  fome  to  the 
fields,  and  others  to  the  churches  to  prayers,  ef- 
pecially  to  the  cathedral,  where  the  Archbifhop 
preached,  and  gave  abfolution,  as  the  Priefts  did 
in  all  parts  of  the  city.  They  apprehended  their 
laft  hour  was  approaching ;  and  finely  nothing 
could  be  more  terrible,  for  not  only  the  earth 
lhook  and  threatened  to  lay  their  city  in  ruins, 
but  the  thunder  and  lightning  which  happened 
at  the  fame  time  was  equally  dreadful,  the  air 
being  all  in  a  flame  :  however,  they  efcaped  much 
better  than  the  reft  of  the  great  towns  on  the 


fame  fide  of  the  ifland,  as  Syracufe,  Augufta,  Ca- 
tanea,  &c.  which  were  in  a  manner  totally  de- 
ftroyed. 

Melazzo.  Melazzo  is  fituated  on  the  Tufcan  fea,  about 
twenty-five  miles  north-weft  of  Meflina,  and  has 
a  good  harbour.  The  Imperialifts  looked  upon 
this  town  to  be  of  fuch  confequence,  that  they 
made  it  a  place  of  arms  in  the  laft  war,  and  de¬ 
fended  it  with  great  vigour  againft  the  Marquifs 
de  Lede  the  Spanifh  General,  after  he  had  taken 
the  caftles  of  Meflina  •,  tho’  fome  are  of  opinion, 
that  it  coft  both  fides  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
was  worth  ;  however,  here  the  Imperialifts  main¬ 
tained  their  ground  till  fuch  reinforcements  joined 
them  from  Italy  as  made  them  mafters  of  the  field 
in  the  year  1719. 

Patti.  Patti  is  a  port-town  on  the  fame  coaft,  about 
five  and  twenty  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Me¬ 
lazzo,  a  pretty  good  harbour,  and  a  Bilhop’s  See, 
fuffragan  to  Meflina. 

Cifalu  Cifalu,  or  Cefaledi,  fituate  on  a  cape  or  pro¬ 
montory  fifty  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Patti,  is 
faid  to  have  a  fecure  harbour,  defended  by  acaftle, 
and  a  very  good  trade,  and  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop, 
fuffragan  to  Meflina. 

Nicofia.  Nicofia  is  a  large  town,  fituate  on  a  mountain 
forty  miles  to  the  lbuthward  of  Cifalu,  but  I  meet 
with  no  further  delcription  of  it. 

Taormina  Taormina  is  a  little  fortified  town,  fituated  on 
the  fea-coaft,  thirty  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Mef- 
fina,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Taur omentum. 

Franca  To  the  eaftward  of  this  place  lies  Franca  Villa, 

Villa.  remarkable  for  an  obftinate  battle  fought  near  it, 
on  the  twentieth  of  June  1719,  where  the  Spa¬ 
niards  being  ftrongly  entrenched,  maintained  their 
pofts  againft  the  Imperialifts,  and  fung  Te  Deum 
for  the  vidtory  :  the  Imperialifts,  on  the  other 
hand,  laying  fiege  to  Meflina  after  the  battle  in 
the  face  of  the  Spaniards,  affirmed  that  vidtory 
was  on  their  fide.  Certain  it  is,  there  were  a  great 
many  men  killed  and  wounded  on  both  fides ;  and 
among  the  reft.  Count  Merci,  General  of  the 
Imperialifts,  was  dangeroufly  wounded  with  a 
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muflcet-ball ;  as  was  alfo  Mr.  Byng,  the  Eng-CH  A  P. 
lifh  Admiral’s  fon,  who  was  a  volunteer  in  this  XXyliL 
engagement :  but  both  of  them  recovered.  n  1‘ 

Catanea  ftands  on  a  bay  to  which  it  communi- 
cates  its  name,  about  thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Catanea. 
Taormina,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  by  erup¬ 
tions  from  whence  and  earthquakes  it  has  fuffered 
very  much,  efpecially  in  the  years  1669  and 
but  is  ftill  a  town  of  lome  confequence* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  earthquake,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  January  1693,  the  fea  retired  from  the 
ffiore  above  two  miles,  whereupon  the  people  run 
to  the  cathedral  in  the  greateft  confternation, 
to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  heaven  ;  but  the  church 
and  city  was  however  overturned  in  a  moment, 
and  not  lefs  than  eighteen  thoufand  people  perifhed 
in  the  ruins,  befides  the  maimed  and  wounded, 
who  were  dug  out  of  the  rubbifh  :  but  it  is  faid, 
one  of  the  Canons  of  that  church,  who  carried 
about  the  reliques  of  St.  Agatha,  the  patro¬ 
ns  of  the  city,  happened  to  be  faved  by  a  parti¬ 
tion-wall  that  was  left  {landing,  wherein  the  re¬ 
liques  of  that  Saint  were  kept  •,  which  was  looked 
upon  by  the  devout  people  of  the  place  as  a  mi¬ 
racle.  In  September  following  there  happened 
another  earthquake  at  Catanea,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country,  which  did  not  do  much  da¬ 
mage  ;  but  it  was  obferved,  that  during  the  moft 
violent  fliocks,  the  top  of  Mount  Etna  was  con- 
fiderably  funk,  whereupon  the  Vicar-General, 
the  Duke  of  Canaftra,  who  was  then  at  Catanea, 
fent  people  to  view  it,  who  perceived  that  the 
top  was  fallen  in  near  fix  hundred  foot,  and  that 
all  the  earth  was  tumbled  down  into  the  gaping 
chafm  about  it,  which  was  near  fix  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  At  the  fame  time  all  the  fountains 
about  Taormina  were  dried  up,  and  the  earth 
gaped  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  about  a  mile  diftant, 
and  out  of  the  overture  broke  forth  five  or  fix 
torrents  of  fulphureous  water  of  different  colours, 
which  put  the  ifland  in  general  in  a  great  con¬ 
fternation. 

Catanea  is  rendered  famous  by  the  two  pious 
brothers,  as  they  are  called,  Amphinomus  and 
Anapius,  natives  of  this  place,  who  feeing  a 
torrent  of  fire  breaking  out  from  Mount  Etna, 
and  finding  their  aged  parents  unable  to  fhift 
for  themfelves,  took  them  on  their  backs  and 
fled  ;  and  when  the  fulphureous  ftream  had  in  a 
manner  overtaken  them,  on  a  fudden  it  divided 
it  felf  into  two  branches,  and  left  them  room  to 
efcape :  in  memory  whereof  the  citizens  of  Ca¬ 
tanea  erecled  a  magnificent  monument,  and  or¬ 
dered  an  anniverfary  feftival  to  be  kept,  that  their 
names  might  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  as  Se¬ 
neca,  Pausanias,  and  other  ancient  authors 
relate. 

From  Catanea  to  the  top  of  Mount  Etna  there  Mount 
are  two  ways,  the  fhorteft  and  fteepeft  being  a-Etna* 
bout  twenty  miles,  and  the  other  thirty :  the 
firft  ten  miles  of  the  way  is  full  of  towns  and 
villages,  vineyards  and  plantations,  which  are 
rendered  fruitful  by  the  burnt  matter  thrown 
out  of  the  mount,  that  is  diffolved  by  the  rain. 

The  next  ten  miles  is  exceeding  pleafant,  planted 
with  vines  and  fruit-trees,  intermixed  with  corn 
and  pafture  grounds,  with  little  rivulets  running 
down  the  mountain  :  the  upper  part  is  planted 
with  fir-trees,  pines  and  beech,  which  feem  to 
reach  the  fky,  and  is  almoft  unpaffable  ;  and  in 
fome  places  there  are  clefts  and  cracks  in  the 
earth,  from  whence  there  iffues  fmoke,  with  fe- 
veral  little  hillocks  which  have  been  raifed  by 
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C  H  A  P- Volcano’s.  Beyond  this  the  mountain  is  fur- 
rounded  with  a  circle  of  fnow  till  you  come  to 
the  grand  Volcano  on  the  top,  which  continu¬ 
ally  fends  forth  fmoak  and  flames,  and  is  fome- 
times  four,  fometimes  fix  miles  in  circumference, 
more  or  lefs  ;  according  as  the  eruptions  have  been, 
hills  are  raifed  at  one  time,  and  at  another  funk, 
fo  that  the  face  of  it  feldom  continues  many  years 
the  fame.  Thofe  that  pretend  to  have  feen  this 
terrible  cavern,  relate,  that  the  fides  of  it  are  en- 
crufted  with  fulphur,  that  fometimes  there  ifiues 
a  pure  flame,  and  at  others  a  mixture  of  fmoke 
and  afhes,  and  that  the  noife  of  this  burning  pit  is 
inconceivably  dreadful.  As  this  hill  is  much  lar¬ 
ger  than  that  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  being  three  or 
fourfcore  miles  in  circumference  at  the  bottom,  fo 
the  eruptions  feem  to  have  been  more  frequent  and 
much  more  dreadful. 

The  val-  The  fecond  divifion  of  Sicily  is  the  valley  of 
leyof  Ma-  Mazara,  which  has  the  Tufcan  fea  on  the  north  ; 
the  valleys  of  Demona  and  Noto  on  the  eaft  ;  and 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  fouth  and  weft;  being 
about  ninety  miles  in  length,  and^feventy  in 
breadth.  The  chief  towns  whereof  are,  i.  Palermo. 
2.  Montreal.  3.  Mazara.  4.  Gergenti.  5.Marfala. 
6.  Trapani :  And,  7.  Caftella  Mare. 

Palermo  is  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  on  the 
north-weft  part  of  the  ifland,  about  an  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Meffina,  in  a 
moft  fruitful  country,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
a  good  harbour,  and  a  brilk  trade  ;  the  town  is 
alfo  well  built,  and  the  ufual  feat  of  the  Vice¬ 
roy,  and  the  See  of  an  Archbiihop.  When  the 
Spaniards  under  the  Marquifs  de  Lede  invaded  Si¬ 
cily  in  July  1718,  Count  Maffei,  Viceroy  of 
the  King  of  Sicily,  did  not  think  fit  to  make 
any  defence  here,  but  quitted  the  city  and  re¬ 
tired  to  Meffina ;  whereupon  the  magiftrates  of¬ 
fered  their  keys  to  the  Spanifh  General,  and  a 
few  days  after  thecaftle  furrendered ;  from  whence 
it  is  evident,  that  Palermo  is  a  place  of  no  great 
ftrength.  The  Imperialifts  afterwards  took  pof- 
feflion  of  this  city  in  the  year  1720,  upon  the 
treaty  of  convention  with  the  Spaniards  for  their 
evacuation  of  Sicily,  and  are  ftill  in  pofieflion  of 
An  earth-  it.  On  the  fecond  of  September  1726,  between 
quake  at  ten  and  eleven  at  night,  fome  (hocks  of  an  earth¬ 
quake  were  felt  here,  which  at  firft  were  not  very 
violent,  but  foon  after  increafing,  it  continued 
with  great  violence  for  the  fpace  of  twenty- four 
or  twenty-five  minutes  ;  by  which  moft  of  the 
churches  in  the  city,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the 
houfes  were  overturned  and  entirely  ruined.  In 
the  ward  of  St.  Clara  a  whole  ftreet  gaped  on 
a  fudden  with  a  dreadful  noife,  from  whence 
broke  out  flames  mixed  with  calcined  ftones,  and 
a  torrent  of  burning  fulphur,  which  in  lefs  than 
half  an  hour  reduced  the  whole  ward  to  afhes. 
The  Governor  ufed,  his  utmoft  endeavours  to 
fpirit  up  the  people,  and  to  ftop  the  inhabitants 
who  hurried  into  the  fields  inftead  of  helping  to 
quench  the  fire;  but  feeing  it  was  to  no  purpofe, 
and  that  even  the  garifon  were  aftonifhed,  he 
let  them  go.  Thofe  who  lived  along  the  coaft 
betook  them fe Ives  to  the  fhips  that  lay  in  the 
port ;  and  it  is  computed  that  fix  thoufand  per¬ 
sons  were  buried  in  the  ruins,  befides  thofe  who 
peiifhed  in  the  ward  of  St.  Clara.  It  was  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fame  day  the  air  was  extreme 
fultry,  and  overcaft  with  thick  and  dark  clouds, 
and  that  between  five  and  fix  in  the  afternoon 
a  very  hot  fouth  wind  began  to  blow,  followed 
by  a  great  fhower,  which  did  not  at  all  abate  the 
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wind  :  the  ftorm  feemed  fomething  calmed  in  the  CHAP, 
dufk  of  the  evening  ;  but  between  nine  and  ten  j'faj;avnm' 
the  wind  grew  fiercer,  and  the  fhower  fell  heavier,  1^^? 
which  was  foon  followed  by  this  terrible  earthquake.  < — 

For  feveral  days  after  the  earthquake,  the  people 
feemed  to  be  wonderfully  reformed,  exceeding 
humble  and  penitent,  going  in  proceflion  every 
hour  Of  the  day  with  fcourges  in  their  hands  dif- 
ciplining  themfelveS ;  the  Ladies  drefied  in  mourn¬ 
ing,  wore  crowns  of  thorns,  and  lafhed  them- 
felves  till  the  blood  followed  ;  and  it  was  gene¬ 
rally  apprehended,  that  this  calamity  was  a  mark 
of  God’s  wrath  and  vengeance  for  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  inhabitants,  becaufe  no  Other  part 
of  the  kingdom  fuffered  ten  miles  diftant  from 
the  city. 

Mont-real,  Mons  Regalis ,  is  a  little  well-built  Mont-real 
town,  fituated  on  a  hill,  about  five  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Palermo. 

Mafara,  or  Mazara,  is  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  Mafara. 
in  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  ifland,  about  fifty 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Palermo ;  is  a  large  hand- 
fom  trading  town,  and  has  a  good  harbour,  the 
See  of  a  Bifttop,  fuffragan  to  Palermo. 

Gergentum ,  or  Agrigentum,  is  fituated  on  Gergen- 
the  fame  coaft,  fifty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Maza- tum- 
ra  ;  a  large  handfom  town,  and  See  of  aBilhop, 
fuffragan  of  Palermo,  and  one  of  the  ancienteft  in 
the  ifland,  faid  to  be  the  capital  city  of  the  ty¬ 
rant  Phalaris,  who  tortured  PERJLLUsin  the 
brazen  bull  he  had  contrived  to  torment  others. 

Trapano  is  a  port-town,  with  a  good  harbour,  Trapano. 
in  the  weft  part  of  the  ifland,  about  thirty  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Palermo.  It  was  anciently  one  of 
the  moft  confiderable  places  in  the  ifland,  and 
long  defended  by  the  Carthaginians  againft  the 
Romans  ;  near  it  lies  Mount  Erya,  now  Monte 
Trapano,  where,  according  to  tradition,  An* 
chises  was  buried. 

The  valley  of  Noto,  the  third  divifion  of  Si-  Theval- 
cily,  is  bounded  by  the  valley  of  Demona  on^yofJSo' 
the  north  ;  by  the  Ionian  fea  towards  the  eaft  ; 
by  another  part  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
fouth  ;  and  by  the  valley  of  Mazara  on  the  weft : 
the  chief  towns  whereof  are,  1.  Noto.  2.  Syra- 
cufa.  3.  Augufta. 

Noto  is  fituated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  fur-  Noto 
rounded  with  high  rocks,  near  the  fouth-eaft  part  town, 
of  the  ifland,  about  feven  miles  from  the  fea, 
twenty-five  to  the  fouthward  of  Syracufa,  and 
twelve  north- weft  of  Cape  Paflaro  ;  and  is  a  large 
populous  place,  from  whence  this  province  or 
divifion  takes  its  name. 

Syracufa  is  fituated  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland,  Syracufa. 
on  a  neck  of  land  in  the  Ionian  fea,  about  forty 
miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Catanea ;  once  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  a  flourifhing  ftate,  of  a  vaft  extent,  rich 
and  populous  ;  but  was  demolilhed  in  the  ninth 
century  by  the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  almoft 
ruined  by  the  fame  earthquake  in  1693,  which 
overturned  Catanea  ;  and  feveral  other  towns  upon 
this  coaft.  In  the  firft  Punic  war  it  held  out  a 
fiege  of  three  years  againft  the  Romans,  by  the 
direction  of  that  eminent  mathematician  Ar¬ 
chimedes,  who  was  killed  at  the  (forming  the 
town,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  Marcel- 
lus  the  Roman  General,  who  had  generoufly 
given  orders  to  fave  his  life.  Here  in  the  time 
of  the  Greeks  reigned  Agathocles,  and  af¬ 
ter  him  feveral  Kings  or  Tyrants,  as  they  were 
called,  by  the  name  of  Dionysius.  One  of 
the  principal  curiofities  (hewn  to  travellers  is  a 
grotto,  faid  to  be  cut  out  of  a  rock  by  one  of  their 
*  tyrants 
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tyrants  of  the  name  of  Dionysius,  in  the  fhape 
of  a  man’s  ear,  fo  artfully  contrived,  that  he 
could  hear  the  lead  whifper  in  a  room  he  had 
over  it.  In  this  grotto  therefore  he  ufed  to  con¬ 
fine  thofe  he  thought  difaffe&ed  to  his  govern¬ 
ment,  and  thereby  difeover  their  plots  againft 
him.  The  place  is  about  forty  foot  in  height, 
and  twenty  in  length.  The  town  is  fo  well  fi- 
tuated  for  trade,  and  has  fo  excellent  a  harbour, 
that  people  have  been  induced  to  refort  thither 
again,  and  build  feme  part  of  it,  and  it  is  ftill 
a  Bilhop’s  See,  but  there  is  very  little  appearance 
of  its  ancient  fplendor.  As  to  the  produce  of 
the  ifland  of  Sicily,  it  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
Naples,  only  there  is  every  thing  here  in  a  much 
greater  abundance  ;  particularly  corn,  wine,  oil, 
fruits  and  filk,  in  which  they  have  a  good  trade, 
tho’  they  lofe  great  part  of  the  profit  of  this  rich 
product  by  differing  it  to  be  exported  in  foreign 
bottoms,  and  not  improving  their  commerce 
abroad. 

Augufta  was  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  fituate  on  a  penin- 
fula,  five  and  twenty  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Syracufa,  inhabited  by  the  Nights  of  St.  J  o  h  n 
of  Jerufalem,  after  their  expulfion  from  Rhodes 
by  the  Turks,  till  the  Emperor  Charles  V 
gave  them  the  ifland  of  Malta,  about  the  year 
1530.  It  was  a  place  of  trade,  and  had  a  good 
harbour,  but  was  miferably  deftroyed  by  the  earth¬ 
quake  and  eruptions  from  Mount  Etna,  at  the 
fame  time  with  Catanea  and  Syracufa,  in  the 
year  1693. 

The  iflands  of  Lipari,  which  belong  to  Sicily, 
called  by  the  ancients  ALoli<e  and  Vulcanic ,  and 
by  the  Poets  feigned  to  be  the  feats  of  /Eolus 
and  Vulcan,  lie  about  thirty  or  forty  miles 
to  the  northward  of  it;  and  are,  1.  Lipari.  2. 
Hiera.  3.  Rotto.  4.  Strombolo.  5.  Panaria.  6. 
Didima.  7.  Felicur:  And,  8.  Alicur.  Lipari, 
which  gives  name  to  the  reft,  is  the  largeft,  be¬ 
ing  about  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  has 
a  good  town  in  the  middle  of  it  of  the  fame 
name.  The  fitution  of  this  and  the  reft  of  the 
iflands  will  be  feen  in  the  map  bound  up  with 
this  volume.  They  have  nothing  confiderable  in 
them  that  deferves  a  particular  notice,  unlefs  it 
be  that  Strombolo  and  Hiera  have  fiery  Vulcano’s 
ifluing  out  of  them,  whofe  flames  are  feen  a  great 
way  at  fea.  The  iflands  of  Levanzo,  Maritima 
and  Favagnana,  lie  at  the  weft  end  of  Sicily, 
but  have  nothing  in  them  that  merits  a  particu¬ 
lar  defeription. 

The  firft  inhabitants  of  Sicily  are  faid  to  be  the 
Cyclopes  and  Leftrigones,  a  gigantick  and  favage 
race  of  men.  After  thefe,  the  Iberi  from  Spain 
fettled  here  under  the  conduft  of  their  General  Si- 
canus.  Then  the  Siculi,  from  Sicily  in  Italy, 
came  over  hither,  from  whom,  it  is  faid,  to  have 
received  its  name.  After  thefe,  colonies  of  Phe- 
nicians  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  planted  themfelves 
on  the  coaft,  but  were  driven  from  thence  by  the 
Greeks,  who  introduced  their  laws  and  language, 
and  in  a  manner  new-peopled  it.  The  Cartha¬ 
ginians  afterwards  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
part  of  the  ifland,  till  the  Mamertins,  or  people 
of  Meftina,  called  in  the  Romans  to  alfift  them 
againft  Hiero,  King  of  Syracufa,  and  his  allies 
the  Carthaginians.  This  produced  a  long  and 
bloody  war  between  the  Roman  and  Carthagi¬ 
nian  States,  which  ended  in  an  entire  conqueft 
of  this  ifland  by  the  Romans,  who  reduced  it  into 
the  form  of  a  province,  it  having  never  been 
under  the  dominion  of  any  one  power  before, 
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Naples,  till  the  famous  Sicilian  Vefpers  in  the 
year  1282,  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  enjoyed  almoft  an  uninterrupted 
pofleffion  of  the  ifland  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
anno  1713,  when  it  was  agreed  by  all  the  parties 
to  that  treaty,  that  it  fhould  be  conferred  on 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Si¬ 
cily  ;  but  the  King  of  Spain,  under  pretence  that 
the  Emperor  had  not  acknowledged  his  title  to 
Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies,  as  the  confederates 
had  engaged  he  fhould,  firft  invaded  Sardinia,  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  it  in  the  year  1717,  and 
the  next  year  invaded  Sicily,  landing  17000  men 
near  Palermo,  under  the  command  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Lede,  on  the  firft  of  July  ;  whereupon  the 
Viceroy  for  the  Duke  of  Savoy  quitted  Palermo* 
and  retired  to  Medina.  On  the  17th  of  the  fame 
month,  the  Spanifh  fleet,  with  molt  of  their  in¬ 
fantry  on  board,  failed  from  Palermo,  and  appear¬ 
ing  before  the  fort  or  tower  of  Faro  on  the  22d, 
the  Piedmonteze  quitted  it,  and  the  Spaniards 
landed  and  took  pofleffion  of  the  fort,  and  ha¬ 
ving  joined  their  cavalry,  advanced  to  Medina, 
while  their  fleet  came  into  the  Faro,  or  channel, 
and  detached  fome  men  of  war  and  galleys  to  block 
up  the  harbour.  The  fame  day  the  Piedmonteze 
troops  quitted  the  town,  and  retired  into  the  cita- 
del  and  fort  of  St.  Salv  adore;  whereupon  the 
magiftrates  waited  on  the  Marquis  de  Lede  the 
24th,  and  delivered  him  the  keys  of  the  town,  of 
which  he  immediately  took  pofleffion.  Upon  the 
firft  of  Auguft  N.  S.  the  Britifh  fleet  under  Sir 
George  Byng  arrived  at  Naples,  having  been 
detached  thither,  as  was  given  out,  in  order  to 
fee  the  peace  of  Utrecht  preferved  ;  and  the  10th 
of  the  fame  month,  or  the  30th  of  July ,  O.  S. 
the  Britifh  Admiral  came  before  Meffina,  where¬ 
upon  the  Spanifh  fleet  made  to  the  fouthward, 
and  were  purfued  and  defeated  by  Sir  George  ; 
of  which  a<ftion  he  fent  the  following  account  to 
England  by  his  fon  the  honourable  Pattee 
Byng,  who  came  exprels  with  it,  which  I  chufe 
to  infert  verbatim,  becaufe  fo  great  a  ftrefs  feems 
to  be  laid  upon  the  circumftances  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  at  this  time,  fome  affirming  that  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  fleet  were  the  aggreffors,  and  others  that  the 
Spaniards  began  the  fight. 

From  on  board  the  Barfleur  off  of  Syracufa , 
6AuguJlO.  S.  1718. 

*  Early  in  the  morning  on  the  30th  of  July,  as  The(^ 

*  we  were  (landing  in  for  Meffina,  we  faw  two  fight  be- 

‘  fcouts  of  the  Spanifh  fleet  in  the  Faro  very  near  tween  the 
‘  us ;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  Felucca  (a  fmall  Bntifhand 
‘  veffel)  coming  off  from  the  Calabrian  fhore,  a f- 

*  fured  us  they  faw  from  the  hills  the  Spanifh  fleet 
4  lying  by  :  upon  which  the  Admiral  flood  through 
4  the  Faro  (or  ftreightj  after  the  fcouts,  judging 
4  they  would  lead  us  to  their  fleet,  which  they 
4  did,  for  before  noon  we  had  a  fair  fight  of  all  their 
4  fhips  as  they  were  drawing  into  a  line  of  battle, 

4  their  fleet  confiding  of  26  men  of  war,  great  and 
4  fmall,  2  fire-fhips,  4  bomb-vefiels,  7  galleys,  and 
4  feveral  fhips  with  ftores  and  provifions.  The 
4  Admiral  ordered  the  Kent,  Superbe,  Grafton, 

4  and  Orford,  being  the  beft  failers  in  the  fleet, 

4  to  make  what  fail  they  could  to  come  up  with 
4  the  Spaniards,  and  that  the  ffiip  which  could 
4  get  headmoft  and  neareft  to  them,  fhould  carry 
4  the  lights  ufually  worn  by  the  Admiral,  that  he 

*  might  not  lofe  fight  of  them  in  the  night,  and 

*  ha 
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he  made  what  fail  he  could  with  the  reft  ol  the  ‘ 
fleet  to  keep  up  with  them.  It  being  little  wind, 
the  Spanifh  galleys  towed  their  heavieft  failers  all 
night.  The  31ft  in  the  morning  as  foon  as  it  ‘ 
was  day,  they  finding  us  pretty  near  up  with 
their  fleet,  the  galleys  and  fmaller  (hips,  with  the  ‘ 
fire-fhips,  bomb-velfels  and  ftore-ftiips,  feparated  ‘ 
from  the  Admiral  and  bigger  Chips,  and  Hood  in  ‘ 
for  the  fhore  •,  after  whom  the  Admiral  lent  ‘ 
Captain  Walton  in  the  Canterbury,  with  the  ‘ 
Argyle  and  fix  fhips  more.  As  thofe  Chips  were  ‘ 
coming  up  with  them,  one  of  the  Spaniards  ‘ 
fired  a  broad-fide  at  the  Argyle  :  The  Admi-  ‘ 
ral  feeing  thofe  Chips  engaged  with  the  Spanifh  ‘ 
which  were  making  towards  the  fhore  ,  fent  * 
orders  to  Captain  Walton  to  rendezvous  af-  * 
ter  the  adlion  at  Syracufa,  where  the  Viceroy  ‘ 
for  the  King  of  Sicily  was  with  a  garifon.  * 
The  like  orders  he  difpatched  to  the  flags,  and  ‘ 
to  as  many  Chips  as  were  within  his  reach,  that  ‘ 
place  being  defended  againft  the  Spaniards,  and  ' 
being  the  mod  proper  port  on  that  coaft  for  the  ' 
fleet  to  gather  together  again.  V/ e  held  on  our 
chace  after  the  Spanifh  Admiral,  with  three  of 
his  Rear-Admirals,  and  the  biggeft  Chips,  which  ' 
ftaid  by  their  flags,  till  we  came  near  them.  ' 
The  Captains  of  the  Kent,  Superbe,  Grafton,  1 
and  Orford,  having  orders  to  make  what  fail  1 
they  could  to  place  themfelves  by  the  four  head- 
moft  fliips,  were  the  firft  that  came  up  with 
them.  The  Spaniards  began  by  firing  their  ' 
fie rn- chace  at  them,  but  they  having  orders  not 
to  fire,  unlefs  the  Spanifh  Chips  repeated  their 
firing,  made  no  return  at  firft  •,  but  the  Spa¬ 
niards  firing  again,  the  Orford  attacked  the  Santa 
Rofa,  which  fome  time  after  fhe  took.  The  St. 
Charles  ftruck  next  without  much  oppofition,  and 
the  Kent  took  poflfeflion  of  her.  The  Grafton  at- 
;  tacked  the  Prince  of  Afturia’s,  formerly  called 
the  Cumberland,  in  which  was  Rear-Admiral 
Chacon  •,  but  the  Breda  and  Captain  coming  ' 
up,  fhe  left  that  fhip  for  them  to  take,  which 
they  foon  did,  and  ftretched  a-head  after  ano-  ' 
ther  60  gun  fhip,  which  was  on  her  (larboard-  ' 
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bow  while  (lie  was  engaging  the  Prince  of  A-  C  II  A  P. 
(luria’s,  and  kept  firing  her  ftern-chace  into  the  XXVI11* 
Grafton.  About  one  o’clock  the  Kent  and  Su- 
perbe  engaged  the  Spanifh- Admiral,  which  with 
two  fliips  more  fired  on  them,  and  made  a  run¬ 
ning  fight  till  about  three,  when  the  Kent 
bearing  down  upon  her,  and  under  her  flern, 
gave  her  a  broad-fide,  and  went  away  to  the 
leeward  of  her  ;  when  the  Superbe  put  for  it, 
and  laid  the  Spanifh  Admiral  on  board,  falling 
on  her  weather-quarter ;  but  the  Spanifh  Admi¬ 
ral  fhifting  her  helm  and  avoiding  her,  the  Su¬ 
perbe  ranged  up  under  her  lee- quarter,  on  which 
fhe  ftruck  to  her.  At  the  fame  time  the  Bar- 
fleur  being  within  (hot  of  the  faid  Spanifh  Ad¬ 
miral  aftern,  inclining  on  her  weather-quarter, 
one  of  their  Rear-Admirals  and  another  60  gun 
fhip,  which  were  to  the  windward  of  the  Bar- 
fleur,  bore  down  and  gave  her  their  broad-fides, 
and  then  clapped  upon  a  wind,  (landing  in  for 
the  land.  The  Admiral  in  the  Barfleur  flood 
after  them  till  it  was  almoft  night  *,  but  it  be¬ 
ing  little  wind,  and  they  galing  from  him  out 
of  reach,  he  left  purfuing  them,  and  flood  away 
to  the  fleet  again,  which  he  joined  two  hours 
after  night.  The  Efifex  took  the  Juno  ;  the 
Montague  and  Rupert  took  the  Volante.  Vice- 
Admiral  Cornwall  followed  the  Grafton  to 
;  fupport  her,  but  it  being  very  little  wind,  and 
the  night  coming  on,  the  Spaniards  galed  away 
from  the  Grafton.  Rear-Admiral  Delaval, 

;  with  the  Royal  Oak,  chafed  two  fhips  that  went 
away  more  leewardly  than  the  reft,  (one  of 
;  them  faid  to  be  Rear-Admiral  Cammock)  but 
;  we  not  having  feen  them  fince,  know  not  the 
1  fuccefs.  The  fhip  that  fufFered  mod  with  us 
1  was  the  Grafton,  the  Captain  of  which,  though 
:  he  had  not  the  fortune  to  take  any  particular 
1  (hip,  yet  was  engaged  with  feveral,  behaved 
1  himfelf  very  much  like  an  officer  and  a  fea- 
man,  and  bid  fair  for  (lopping  the  way  of  thofe 
four  (hips  that  he  purfued  ;  who  got  away  not 
through  his  fault,  but  failure  of  wind,  and  his 
own  fails  and  rigging  were  much  (hattered.* 


A  lift  of  the  Spanifh  (hips  taken  and  deftroyed  off  Cape  Paflaro. 


Ships. 

Guns.  Men. 

Commanders. 

1.  St.  Philip  the  Royal. 

74 

65  0 

Vice-Admiral  Castagneta. 

2.  Prince  of  Afturias 

70 

55° 

Rear-Admiral  Chacon. 

3.  Royal 

60 

400 

Rear-Admiral  Marquis  De  Mari, 

4.  St.  Charles 

60 

400 

Prince  Chalay. 

5.  St.  Ilabella 

60 

400 

Don  And.  Rezio. 

6.  Santa  Rofa 

56 

400 

Don  Ant.  Gonzales. 

7.  St.  Ifidoro 

46 

300 

Don  Manuel  Vilivicentia. 

8.  Anna  Volante 

44 

300 

Don  Ant.  Escudera. 

9.  Surprize 

44 

250 

Mich.  Saday,  Kniffht  of  Malta. 

10.  Juno 

36 

250 

Don  Pedro  Moyana. 

11.  Eagle 

24 

240 

Don  Lucas  Masnata. 

12.  Tyger 

26 

240 

Montier  Cavaigne. 

Burnt  and  deftroyed. 

1.  Efperance 

46 

3  00 

Don  Juan  Delfino  and  Blandi 

2.  Hermione 

44 

30° 

Don  Roderico  de  Torres. 

3.  Porcupine 

44 

250 

A  Frenchman. 

4.  Pearl. 

50 

3°° 

Don  Gabriel  Alderete. 

Burnt  alfo  two  fire-ihips,  two  Bomb-vefiels,  and  one  fattee. 

Another  lhip  of  thirty  or  forty  guns  was  taken,  and  twelve  efcaped,  befides  a  bomb-vefiel 
and  feven  galleys,  of  which  the  Spani(h  fleet  was  compofed. 

The  Englifh  fleet  confided  of  the  Barfleur,  in  After  this  engagement  the  Englifli  Admiral 
which  was  the  Admiral,  of  90  guns  and  730  failed  to  Syracufa,  the  place  appointed  for  the 
men  •,  nine  70  gun  (hips ;  one  80  gun  fhip  ;  feven  rendezvous,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  reft  of 
60  gun  (hips ;  two  50  gun  fhips  *,  and  one  40  gun  the  fleet,  and  from  thence  he  went  to  Rhegio  in 
lhip;  in  all  21  :  befides  2  fire-lhips,  4  boml>vef-  Calabria,  leaving  Admiral  Cornwall  with  ten 
fels,  an  hofpital-lhip,  and  a  ftore-lhip.  men  of  war  at  Syracufa,  to  convoy  the  (hips  ta- 
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CHAP.  ken.  In  the  meantime  the  Germans  embarked 
lullin'*  a  th°l]fand  men  at  Rhegio,  and  threw  them  into 
Illands.  the  caitle  of  Medina,  which  could  not  however 
prevent  its  being  taken,  that  fortrefs  furrender¬ 
ing  to  the  Marquis  de  Lede  the  29th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  the  garifon  was  tranfported  to  Rhe¬ 
gio.  The  Imperialifts  and  Piedmonteze  ftill  kept 
poffeflion  of  Syracufa  and  Melazzo,  waiting  for 
reinforcements  from  Italy  to  enable  them  to  aft 
offenfively.  But  before  we  proceed  farther  in  the 
relation  of  the  Sicilian  war,  it  is  but  juft  to  fee 
what  account  the  Spaniards  give  of  this  enterprize 
of  the  Britifh  fleet,  and  how  that  court  refented  it. 
The  Spa-  The  Spanifli  relation  fays,  That  on  the  9th  of 
nilh  ac-  Auguft  N.  S.  in  the  morning,  the  Englifh  fqua- 
count  of  <jron  was  difcovered  near  the  tower  of  Faro,  and 
iheen-  i  i  towart|s  night  off  of  Cape  de  la  Martelle, 

fue™Cnt  over  againft  the  faid  tower.  The  Spanifli  fqua- 
dron  was  then  in  the  Streight  or  Faro  of  Mef- 
flna  ;  and  as  the  intention  of  the  Englifh  in  com¬ 
ing  fo  near  was  not  known,  the  Admirals  of 
the  Spanifli  fquadron  refolved  to  go  out  of  the 
Streight,  and  join  together  near  cape  Sparti  vento, 
(the  moft  foutherly  cape  of  Calabria)  carrying  the 
tranfports  laden  with  provifions  with  them,  that 
they  might  the  better  penetrate  into  the  defigns 
of  the  Englifh  ;  and  the  rather,  becaufe  the  offi¬ 
cer  whom  Sir  George  Byng  had  fent  to  the 
Marquis  de  Lede,  to  propofe  a  fufpenfion  of  arms 
for  two  months,  was  not  returned  j  to  whom  the 
Marquis  anfwered,  That  he  could  not  confent  to 
it  without  orders  from  his  court.  And  though  it 
was  believed  that  the  alternative  was  taken  of 
fending  a  courier  to  Madrid  with  the  faid  propo- 
fal,  yet  the  Englifh  fquadron  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  the  night  to  furprize  the  Spanifh  fqua¬ 
dron,  and  to  improve  thofe  advantages  which 
were  owing  to  diftimulation. 

The  Englifh  fquadron  on  the  tenth  advanced 
Farther  into  the  Faro,  and  was  faluted  by  all  the 
Spanifh  fhips  and  veffels  that  were  there.  And  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  Admiral  Byng  having 
convoyed  fome  tranfport- veffels  from  Naples  as  far 
as  Rixoles  in  Calabria,  with  the  Archduke’s  (the 
Emperor’s)  troops,  the  officer  he  fent  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Lede,  declared,  that  it  was  not  to  com¬ 
mit  any  aft  of  hoftility,  but  only  that  thofe  tranf¬ 
ports  might  be  fecured  from  infults  under  his  pro- 
teftion.  The  Spanifh  fquadron  fent  two  light  fri¬ 
gates  to  get  intelligence  of  the  Englifh  fquadron, 
and  though  they  faw  that  the  Englifh  made  all  the 
fail  they  could  (their  intention  being  not  known) 
to  approach  the  Spanifh  fquadron,  whofe  Admiral 
knew  not  then  whether  the  Englifh  came  as  friends 
or  enemies,  yet  the  Spaniards  being  two  leagues 
from  the  Englifh,  refolved  to  retire  towards  Cape 
Pafiaro,  but  without  making  much  fail,  that  it 
might  not  be  thought  they  fufpefted  any  hoftilities. 

During  this  a  calm  happened,  by  which  the 
fhips  of  both  fquadrons  fell  in  one  among  ano¬ 
ther,  and  the  Spanifh  Admiral  perceiving  this 
accident,  caufed  the  fhips  of  the  line  to  be  tow’d, 
in  order  to  feparate  them  from  the  Englifh,  and 
join  them  in  one  body,  without  permitting  the  gal¬ 
leys  to  begin  any  aft  of  hoftility,  which  they  might 
have  done  to  their  advantage  during  the  calm. 
The  weather  changed  when  the  Marquis  of  Mari 
was  near  land,  and  by  conlequence  feparated  from 
the  reft,  making  the  rear- guard  with  feveral  fri¬ 
gates  and  other  tranfport- veffels,  which  made  up 
his  divifion,  and  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to 
join  the  main  body  of  the  Spanifh  fquadron,  while 
VOL.  II. 


the  Englifh  held  on  their  way  (their  diflimulation  C  H  A  P. 

Ailing  their  fails)  to  gain  the  wind,  and  cut  off 

the  laid  divifion  of  the  Marquis  de  Mari  ;  and  j {land?. 

having  at  Iaft  fucceeded  in  it,  they  attacked  him  - _ v — 

with  fix  fi:ips ,  and  obliged  him  to  feparate  from  the 
reft  of  the  fquadron ,  and  to  make  towards  the  coaff, 
where  they  flood  it  againft  feven  fhips  of  the  line  ; 
till  being  no  longer  able  to  refift,  the  Marquis  de 
Mari  faved  his  men  by  running  his  fhips  a-ground, 
fome  of  which  were  burnt  by  his  own  order,  and 
others  taken  by  the  enemy.  17  fhips  of  the  line, 
the  remainder  of  the  Englifh  fquadron,  attacked 
the  Royal  St.  Philip,  the  Prince  of  Afturia’s,  &c. 
(mentioned  in  the  Englifh  account)  which  con¬ 
tinued  making  towards  Cape  Pafiaro  ;  and  as  they 
retired  in  a  line,  becaufe  of  the  inequality  of  their 
ftrength,  the  Englifh  attacked  thofe  thatcompofed 
the  rear  guard  with  four  or  five  lliips  and  took 
them,  and  this  happened  fucceflively  to  the  others, 
which  notwithftanding  all  the  fail  they  made, 
could  not  avoid  been  beaten  :  infomuch  that  e- 
very  Spanifli  fliip  being  attacked  feparately  by  five, 
fix,  or  feven  of  theirs,  after  a  bloody  and  obfti- 
nate  fight  they  made  themfelves  mafters  at  laft  of 
the  Royal  St.  Philip,  the  Prince  of  Afluria’s,  &c. 

Immediately  after  the  fight,  a  Captain  of  the 
Englifh  fquadron  came  in  the  name  of  Admiral 
Byng  to  make  a  compliment  of  excufe  to  the 
Marquis  de  Lede,  giving  him  to  underftand,  that, 
the  Spaniards  had  been  the  aggreflors,  and  that 
this  aftion  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  rup¬ 
ture,  becaufe  the  Englifh  did  not  take  it  as  fuch. 

To  which  it  was  anfwered.  That  Spain  on  the 
contrary  would  reckon  it  a  formal  rupture,  and 
would  aft  againft  the  Englifh  in  a  hoftile  man¬ 
ner,  and  do  them  all  the  damage  imaginable,  by 
giving  orders  to  make  reprifals,  &c. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanifli  fleet  at  London,  Mr.  Craggs,  Secretary 
of  State,  fent  the  following  letter  to  the  Marquis 
de  Monteleone,  the  Spanilh  Ambafiador  here, 
dated  Auguft  28. 

May  it  pleafeyour  Excellency , 

IS  Majefty  hath  commanded  me  to  acquaint Mr- 
you,  that  he  hath  received  certain  advice  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanifli  fleet  on  the  coaft  of  Italy  the  $pa- 
by  his  Admiral  Sir  George  Byng.  Nothing  nifh  Am- 
could  have  moved  his  Majefty  to  this  ftep,  but  the  baffador. 
ftrift  regard  he  bears  to  treaties,  by  which  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  was  obliged  to  preferve  the  peace  and  neutrali¬ 
ty  of  Italy.  I  am  further  commanded  toaflureyour 
Excellency,  That  this  proceedmg  would  have  been 
entirely  difagreeable  to  the  fentiments  of  his  Majefty , 
had  not  the  King  of  Spain  made  it  abfolutely  neceffary , 
by  his  rejecting  all  offers  of  accommodation ,  and  com¬ 
mitting  hoftilities  on  the  dominions  of  a  Prince  in 
peace  with  the  whole  world.  That  his  Majefty  is 
firmly  determined,  by  the  bleflingof  God  and  the 
afliftance  of  his  allies,  to  eftablifh  the  peace  of 
Europe  on  fuch  a  footing,  as  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  any  one  Prince  or  Potentate  to  difturb 
it  hereafter. 

To  which  the  Spanifli  Ambafiador  anfwered. 

That  after  fuch  an  unexpefted  hoftility,  he  could 
not  aft  in  any  affair  till  he  had  received  further 
inftruftions,  and  acquainted  the  court  of  Spain 
with  the  purport  of  the  letter  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,  and  the  anfwcr  he 
had  given  to  it.  Whereupon  Cardinal  Albero- 
ni,  the  prime  Minifter  of  Spain,  fent  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Monteleone  the  followng  letter. 

14  C  SIR, 
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XXVril.  JUS  T  a?  I  was  computing  your  Excellency 
I'S  J  might  be  informed  of  the  unworthy  aftion 
committed  by  Admiral  Byng  againft  the  King  s 
Cardinal  fquadron,  I  received  the  copy  of  the  letter  your 
Albero in’s  Fxcellencv  wrote  upon  that  fubjeft  to  Mr.  Secre- 
J^taryCaJU  »  &  *«  ^ow.  "Hat  fer  fch 
Ambaffa-  an  unexpected  hoftmty  you  were  obliged  to  re- 
doratLon-  frain  from  the  functions  of  your  pacifick  miniftry, 
don  on  the  anj  that  to  maintain  the  King’s  honour,  and  that 
fea-fight.  y0ur  character,  you  muft  avoid  all  manner  of 
intercourfe.  Having  delivered  the  faid  copy  to 
his  Majefty,  he  very  much  approved  what  your 
Excellency  had  written,  and  the  juftnefs  of  the 
expreffions  you  made  ufe  of  to  expofe  the  breach 
of  faith  of  that  miniftry,  in  relation  to  the  over- 
hafty  proceedings  of  Admiral  Byng,  when  no¬ 
thing  was  pretended  to  but  a  mediation  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  project  of  peace,  or  at  moil  to  defend 
the  territories  actually  in  the  pofieffion  of  the 
Archduke  in  Italy,  when  my  Lord  Stanhope 
was  in  Spain  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  court,  to 
propofe  projects  of  peace  and  a  fufpenfion  of  arms. 
And  laftly,  in  the  very  inftant  when  the  King 
our  mailer,  to  give  new  proofs  of  his  royal  cir- 
cumfpeCtion,  had  ordered  the  effeCts  of  the  Eng- 
lilh  brought  to  Cadiz  in  the  laft  Flota  which  ar* 
rived  there  from  the  Indies,  not  to  be  touched, 
but  that  every  man  of  that  nation  fhould  have 
what  refpeCtively  belonged  to  him. 

In  truth,  no  impartial  man  can  hear  without 
furprize,  that  the  fleet  of  his  Britannick  Majefty, 
commanded  by  Sir  George  Byng,  did,  without 
any  provocation,  neceflity,  or  pretence,  and  for¬ 
getting  the  title  of  Peaceful  Mediator,  which  his 
mafter  aftumes  to  himfelf,  together  with  the  in- 
terefts  of  Great  Britain,  attack  the  fleet  of  Spain, 
only  to  fruftrate  the  expedition  againft  Sicily  ; 
after  having  been  at  Naples  to  concert  with  Count 
Thaun  fo  bafe  an  aCtion  ;  received  great  fums  of 
money  by  way  of  fuppofed  arrears  \  and  finally,  having 
come  near  Meftina,  and  fent  trufty  officers  to  con¬ 
fer  with  the  commanders  of  the  King’s  army, 
and  to  allure  them  that  he  would  commit  no  ad 
of  hoftility. 

The  greateft  part  of  Europe  is  impatient  to 
hear  how  the  Britiffi  Miniftry  canjuftify  thern- 
felves  to  the  world  after  fo  raffi  a  violence.  If 
they  recur  to  the  feeble  argument,  to  fay  that 
Admiral  Byng’s  inftrudions  were  to  maintain 
the  neutrality  of  Italy,  who  is  ignorant  at  this 
time  of  day,  that  that  neutrality  hath  long  been 
at  an  end  ?  And  that  the  Princes  who  guaranty 
the  treaties  of  Utrecht,  are  entirely  free  and  dif- 
charged  from  their  guarantee?  Every  body 
knows  that  the  guaranty  of  the  fufpenfion  of 
arms  in  Italy  was  revoked  and  annulled,  not  only 
by  the  fcandalous  breaches  which  the  Auftrians 
made  in  the  ill-performed  evacuation  of  Catalo¬ 
nia  and  Majorca,  and  by  other  fubfequent  out¬ 
rages,  but  alfo  by  reafon  that  the  faid  guaranty, 
taken  in  its  literal  fenfe,  was  no  longer  binding 
than  till  the  peace  was  made  with  France,  and 
the  Princes  guarantees  ought  no  otherwife  to 
maintain  it  than  by  their  mutual  good  offices. 
Upon  thefe  grounds  every  one  may  make  his  own 
reflections.  What  will  the  world  fay,  to  fee  that 
after  the  faid  neutrality  had,  for  the  reafons  a- 
bove  alledged,  lain  dormant  for  four  years,  the 
miniftry  of  London  would  fain  revive  and  fup- 
port  -it,  not  by  the  employment  of  a  friendly 
mediation,  but  by  open  force,  and  the  fcandalous 
artifice  of  abufing  our  fecurity  and  confidence  ? 
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This  is  fo  certain  and  indubitable,  and  Admiral  CHAR 
Byng  found  himfelf  fo  perplexed  with  the  re-  Ita]ian 
morfe  of  his  injurious  condud,  that  in  the  ac-  man 
count  he  gives  of  this  naval  fight,  knowing  that  > — v — -1 
he  had  no  motive  or  reafonable  pretence  to  fall 
foul  on  the  Spaniards,  he  betakes  himfelf  to  the 
fhift  of  fuppofing,  quite  contrary  to  truth,  that 
the  King’s  fhips  firft  ranged  themfelves  in  line  of 
battle,  and  fired  upon  the  Engliffi.  But  that 
which  is  moft  furprizing  is,  that  he  lays  it  down 
for  fad,  that  he  fent  orders  to  his  fhips  not  to 
fire  upon  the  Spaniards.  If  he  had  no  defign  to 
attack  them,  if  he  had  a  mind  to  treat  them  as 
friends,  why  did  he  purfue  them  from  the 
Streights  of  the  Faro  to  the  height  of  Syracufa  ? 

Why  did  he  fend  four  of  the  beft  failers  in  his  fleet 
in  all  hafte,  with  orders  to  come  up  with  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ?  And  why,  laftly,  did  he  follow  them 
with  the  reft,  after  having  given  them  his  own 
lights,  unlefs  it  was  not  to  lofe  fight  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  fleet  during  the  night  ?  This  ftep,  which  is 
fo  extraordinary,  was  not  certainly  taken  with 
the  view  only  of  fainting  the  Span ifh  fleet  in  fo 
nice  and  critical  a  jundure,  after  having  con¬ 
voyed  to  Rixoles  in  Calabria  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  Auftrian  infantry. 

The  remainder  of  this  letter  aferibes  this  en- 
terprizeto  the  miniftry,  and  feems  to  excufe  both 
his  Britiffi  Majefty  and  the  nation  in  general  from 
promoting  it ;  but  concludes  however  with  re¬ 
calling  the  Spaniffi  Ambafiador,  the  Marquis  de 
Monteleone. 

In  a  fecond  letter  of  Cardinal  Albe  r  o  ni’s  to 
the  Marquis  of  Monteleone,  he  fays,  men  are  u- 
niverfally  furprized  at  the  arrival  of  the  firft  Mi- 
nifterof  Great  Britain  (Earl  Stanhope)  at  the 
court  of  the  Catholick  King,  there  to.  make  pro- 
pofals  of  peace  and  of  fufpenfion  of  arms,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  naval  force  of  the  Potentate 
who  ffiould  have  been  mediator,  was  performing 
the  actions  of  an  open  rupture.  It  does  not  fuf- 
fice  to  fay,  that  a  rupture  might  and  muft  be 
predicted  by  the  demand  which  the  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope  made  of  a  pafs  for  the  fecurity  of  his  per- 
fon  in  his  Majefty’s  dominions,  and  it  is  neediefs 
to  repeat  what  paffed  between  the  Marquis  de 
Lede  and  Sir  George  Byng  while  he  was  in 
Sicily  about  a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  becaufe  no  body 
is  ignorant  that  the  Marquis  de  Lede  was  not 
authorized  to  treat,  and  that  his  inftruCtiofas  re¬ 
quired  nothing  elle  of  him  than  to  recover  that 
kingdom,  without  impowering  him  to  enter  into 
a  negotiation  of  peace  ;  and  it  is  very  cuftomary 
to  demand  pafies  to  fecure  one’s  felf  againft  ac¬ 
cidents,  and  to  ffiew  the  mutual  refpeCt  that  na¬ 
tions  have  for  each  other  :  but  it  is  no  where  to 
be  found  in  hiftory,  nor  is  it  compatible  with 
good  faith,  neither  have  the  moft  barbarous  peo¬ 
ple  yet  learnt  the  maxim  of  fending  a  Minifter 
from  one  court  to  another  with  the  character 
of  Mediator,  there  to  treat  of  peace,  and  execu¬ 
ting  at  the  fame  time  the  utmofl  rigours  of  war. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  among  other  inducements 
to  prevail  with  the  King  of  Spain  to  come  into 
the  Quadruple  Alliance,  before  Sir  George  Bync 
engaged  the  Spaniffi  fleet,  the  King  of  France 
had  promifed  to  obtain  for  the  King  of  Spain  the 
reftitution  of  Gibralter ;  but  whether  France  had  any 
encouragement  from  the  Britiffi  miniftry  to  make 
this  offer,  is  left  to  every  man’s  judgment. 

It  is  obfervable  alfo,  that  though  Sir  George 
Byng  juftifies  his  engaging  the  Spaniffi  fleet,  by 
affirming  that  they  fired  firft  at  him,  Secretary 
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CHAP-  Craggs  in  his  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Monte- 
XXVIII.  leone,  the  Spanifh  Ambafiador  at  London,  makes 
Italian  I-  ap0]0gy  for  this  hoftility ;  but  plainly 

1  tells  that  Minifter,  that  the  King  of  Spain  had 
made  it  abfolutely  necefiary,  by  his  rejecting  all 
offers  of  accommodation,  and  committing  hofti- 
lities  on  the  dominions  of  a  Prince  (Sicily)  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  The  declaration  of 
war  againft  Spain  alfo,  proclaimed  the  17th  of  De¬ 
cember  1718,  at  London,  does  not  fuppofe  the 
Spanifh  fleet  to  begin  the  engagement,  but  jufti- 
fies  the  Admiral’s  falling  upon  them,  for  the  fame 
reafons  mentioned  in  Mr.  Craggs’s  letter. 

I  proceed  now  to  enquire  into  the  progrefs  of  this 
war  in  Sicily.  We  left  the  Spaniards  in  pofief- 
fion  of  Palermo,  Mefiina,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
ifland  almoft,  except  Syracufa,  Trepano  and  Me- 
lazzo,  which  held  out  for  the  Piedmonteze  and  Im¬ 
perialifts  till  November  1718,  when  Sir  George 
Byng  in  a  letter  to  the  government  from  Na¬ 
ples  relates,  that  he  had  convoyed  over  fo  many 
of  the  Imperial  troops  from  Italy  to  Melazzo, 
that  the  troops  there  amounted  to  16000  men, 
for  which  and  other  important  fervices,  we  find 
the  Emperor  foon  after  fent  that  Admiral  his 
picture  fet  in  diamonds  of  great  value. 

In  May  1719,  the  Britifh  Admiral  convoyed 
over  another  flrong  detachment  of  the  Imperial 
forces  from  Naples  to  Melazzo,  whereupon  the 
Spaniards  were  obliged  to  raife  the  blockade  of 
that  place,  and  retire  thirty  miles  into  the  coun¬ 
try  to  Franca  Villa,  where  they  ftrongly  en¬ 
trenched  themfelves.  The  firft  aftion  the  Impe¬ 
rialifts  entered  upon  was  the  reducing  of  the  Li- 
pari  iflands,  which  they  foon  effe&ed.  On  the 
20th  of  June  N.  S.  they  attacked  the  Spanifh  in- 
trenchments  at  Franca  Villa,  but  the  Spaniards 
defended  themfelves  fo  well,  that  they  could  not 
drive  them  from  their  polls  •,  in  which  engage¬ 
ment  the  Imperial  General  Count  Merci,  and 
Mr.  George  Byng,  now  Colonel  Byng,  ano¬ 
ther  fon  of  the  Admiral’s,  were  dangeroufly 
wounded.  The  Germans  did  not  think  fit  to  re¬ 
new  the  attack  of  the  Spanifh  trenches  at  Fran¬ 
ca  Villa  after  this  repulfe,  but  marched  forward 
and  laid  fiege  to  Mefiina  about  the  latter  end  of 
July,  while  Sir  George  Byng  with  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  fleet  blocked  up  the  harbour.  In  the  mean 
time  three  or  four  thoufand  Sicilian  peafants  armed 
themfelves  and  fell  upon  part  of  the  German 
troops  that  were  quartered  in  the  country,  at  a 
diflance  from  their  main  army,  and  defeated 
them,  which  the  Spaniards  magnified  as  a  great 
vidlory.  The  city  of  Mefiina  was  however  ob¬ 
liged  to  furrender  on  the  9th  of  Auguft.  About 
the  latter  end  of  September,  Sir  George  Byng 
convoyed  another  body  of  Imperial  troops  from 
Genoa,  confiding  of  fix  or  feven  thoufand  men, 
and  being  arrived  at  Mefiina  the  9th  of  October 
N.  S.  advifed  General  Merci  to  raife  a  battery 
againft  the  Spanifh  men  of  war  in  the  Mole, 
whereby  five  of  them  were  funk  and  the  reft  dif- 
abled  ;  and  on  the  1 8th  of  O&ober  the  citadel  of 
Mefiina  furrendered,  whereupon  the  Imperialifts 
tranfported  feven  or  eight  thoufand  men  to  Tre¬ 
pano,  at  the  weft  end  of  the  ifland,  in  order 
to  reduce  Palermo.  In  January  following.  Sir 
George  Byng  convoyed  another  detachment 
of  the  Imperialifts  to  Trepano  •,  but  the  King  of 
Spain  foon  after  acceding  to  the  Quadruple  Al¬ 
liance,  there  afterwards  happened  no  confiderable 
aftion  between  the  Imperialifts  and  Spaniards  in 
Sicily  i  and  on  the  6th  of  May  N.  S.  1720,  the 


Imperial  General  Merci,  Admiral  Byng,  and  C  H  A  A 
the  Marquis  de  Lede,  figned  a  convention  for 
a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  and  the  evacuation  of  Si-  ,i 
cily,  by  which  the  Spanifh  troops  in  this  ifland 
were  to  be  convoyed  by  the  Britifh  Admiraij  to 
Spain.  Flis  Catholick  Majefty  by  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  renounces  all  rights  and  claims  whatfo- 
ever  upon  the  Kingdoms  and  provinces  poftefied 
by  his  Imperial  Majefty  in  Italy,  and  his  right  of 
reverfion  to  Sicily,  which  was  Feferved  to  him 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Arid  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  entered  into  by  his  Imperial  Maje'ftv, 
his  Catholick  Majefty,  and  other  Powers,  the 
oeflion  of  Sicily  is  confirmed  to  the  Emperor  ; 

Sardinia,  with  feme  places  in  Lombardy  having 
been  given  to  the  King  of  Sicily  in  lieu  of  it, 
and  his  title  changed  to  that  of  King  of  Sardinia. 

But  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  former  part  of  this 
volume  for  the  particulars,  where  he  will  find  an 
abftrabl  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 

The  next  ifland  I  fhall  delcribe  is  Capri,  orCaprea.ar 
Caprea,  fituate  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  c*Pr* 
Naples,  three  miles  to  the  weftward  of  the  con- 
tinent,  and  about  twenty  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
city  of  Naples.  This  ifland,  fays  Mr.  Addison, 

I  was  very  defirous  to  fee,  having  been  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Augustus  for  fome  time,  and  the 
refidence  of  Tiberius  for  feveral  years.  It  is 
about  four  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  about  one  in  breadth.  The  weft  end  of  it 
for  about  two  miles  is  a  continued  rock,  vaftly 
high  and  inacceflible  by  fea,  in  which  part  how¬ 
ever  is  the  largeft  town  in  the  ifland,  called  Jno. 

Caprea ,  and  is  covered  in  feveral  places  with  a  very 
fruitful  foil.  The  eaft  end  of  the  ifland  rifes  up 
in  precipices  very  near  as  high,  but  between  the 
ealtern  and  weftern  mountains  lies  a  flip  of  lower 
ground,  which  runs  acrofs  the  ifland,  and  is  one 
of  the  pleafanteft  fpots  that  can  be  feeri.  It  is 
hid  with  vines,  figs,  oranges,  almonds,  olives, 
myrtles  and  fields  of  corn,  which  look  extremely 
frefh  and  beautiful,  and  make  up  the  mod  de¬ 
lightful  little  iandfkip  imaginable,  when  they  are 
furveyed  from  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  moun¬ 
tains.  Here  Hands  the  town  of  Caprea,  the 
Bifhop’s  palace,  and  two  or  three  convents.  In 
the  middle  of  this  fruitful  tra<ft  of  land,  rifes  a 
hill  that  was  probably  covered  with  buildings  in 
Tiber  ius’s  time.  There  are  ftill  feveral  ruins 
on  the  fides  of  it,  and  about  the  top  are  found 
two  or  three  dark  galleries,  low  built,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  mafon’s  work,  tho*  at  prefent  they 
appear  over-grown  with  grafs.  But  the  moft  con¬ 
fiderable  ruin  is  that  which  Hands  at  the  very  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  eaftern  promontory,  where  there 
are  ftill  fome  apartments  left  very  high,  and 
arched  at  the  top.  Thefe  rooms  tland  deep  in 
the  earth,  and  have  nothing  like  windows  or 
chimneys  ;  from  whence  it  is  conjedlured  they 
were  either  bathing-places  or  refervoirs  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  here  are  often  found  medals  and  pipes 
of  lead  as  they  dig  among  the  rubbifh.  Not 
many  years  ago  they  difeovered  a  paved  road  run¬ 
ning  under-ground  from  the  top  of  a  mountain 
to  the  fea-fide.  There  is  a  very  noble  profpedt 
from  this  place.  On  the  one  fide  lies  a  vaft  ex¬ 
tent  of  feas  that  runs  farther  than  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  oppofite  to  it,  is  the  green  promon¬ 
tory  of  Surrentum  (or  Sorrento,)  and  on  the  other 
fide  the  whole  profpefl  of  the  bay  of  Naples, 
which  muft  ftill  have  been  more  pleafant  wheo 
that  bay  was  encompafled  with  fo  long  a  range 
of  buildings,  that  it  appeared  to  thofs  who  looked 
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C  H  A  P.  at  it  at  a  diftance  but  as  one  continued  city.  One 
if  ftill  lees  on  the  bendings  of  the  mountains  of  Ca- 

ilaVdT  prea  t^ie  marks  of  feveral  ancient  fcales  of  flairs, 

by  which  they  ufed  to  afcend  them.  The  whole 
ifland  is  fo  unequal,  that  there  were  but  few 
diverfions  to  be  found  in  it  without  doors ;  but 
what  recommended  it  moft  to  Tiberius,  was 
its  wholefom  air,  which  is  warm  in  winter  and 
cold  in  fummer ;  and  its  inacceflible  coafts,  which 
are  generally  fo  very  fteep,  that  a  handful  of 
men  might  defend  them  againft  a  powerful  army. 
Tibe  rius,  it  is  conjedtured,  had  his  different  re- 
fidences  here,  according  to  the  fealons  of  the 
year,  and  his  different  fets  of  pleafure  required. 
Suetonius  fays,  Duodecim  villas  totidem  nominibus 
crnavit.  The  whole  ifland  was  probably  cut  into 
feveral  eafy  afcents,  adorned  with  palaces,  and 
planted  with  as  great  a  variety  of  groves  and  gar¬ 
dens  as  the  fituation  of  the  place  would  admit. 
The  works  under  ground  were  however  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  than  thofe  above  it,  for  the  rocks  were 
all  undermined  with  highways,  grotto’s,  galleries, 
bagnio’s,  and  fubterraneous  retirements,  that  fuited 
with  the  brutal  pleafures  of  the  Emperor,  which 
were  after  his  death  demolifhed  by  the  Romans,  in 
deteftation  of  the  unnatural  and  lafcivious  fcenes 
which  had  been  adted  there;  the  beauties  of  the 
ifland  were  ordered  to  be  defaced  by  an  army  of 
pioneers. 

_ _ Quern  rupes  Caprearum  terra  latebit 

Incefto  pojfejfa  Seni?  Cl.  de  4to  Conf.  Hon. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Caprea’s  guilty  fhore. 
Polluted  by  the  rank  old  Emperor  ? 

This  ifland  is  moft  remarkable  at  prefent  for  the 
multitude  of  quails  that  are  taken  there  twice  a 
year. 

The  ifland  of  Ifchia  is  fituated  about  three  miles 
to  the  weftward  of  the  Cape  or  Promontory  of 
Mifenum,  and  12  or  14  to  the  weftward  of  the 
city  of  Naples ;  being  about  20  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  was  called  by  the  ancient  Poets  Ina- 
rime ,  having  laid  Typhoeus  under  it,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  eruptions  of  fire  which  formerly 
happened  here,  tho’  there  have  been  none  for  300 
years  pail.  The  laft  was  a  very  terrible  one,  and 
deftroyed  a  whole  city.  There  are  fcarce  any 
figns  of  fubterraneous  fires  at  prefent,  the  earth 
being  covered  with  herbage,  except  where  it  is 
rocky.  There  iflues  indeed  a  conftant  fmoke 
through  fome  crevices  of  the  earth,  which  is  oc- 
cafioned,  my  author  conceives,  by  the  warm  fprings 
that  feed  the  many  baths,  with  which  this  ifland 
is  repienifbed.  On  the  north  end  of  the  ifland 
Hands  the  town  and  caftle  on  an  exceeding  high 
rock,  divided  from  the  body  of  the  ifland  by  a 
channel,  and  inacceflible  to  an  enemy  on  all  fides; 
on  which  account  Ferdinand  II,  King  of  Naples, 
retired  hither  when  Charles  VIII  of  France, 
overrun  that  kingdom. 

Procita  is  an  ifland  of  much  lefs  dimenfions 
than  the  laft,  but  abundantly  more  fruitful,  and 
is  fituated  between  Ifchia  and  Cape  Mifenum  ; 
being  three  or  four  miles  in  circumference  ;  the 
moft  confiderable  place  upon  it  is  the  abbey  of 
St.  Michael. 

Ponza,  olimPontia ,  fituated  about  14  miles  to 
the  fouthward  of  the  promontory  of  Circeio,  or 
Circello,  and  30  to  the  weftward  of  Gaieta  ; 
deemed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  fub- 
jedt  at  prefent  to  the  Duke  of  Parma.  Hither 
the  Romans  anciently  banifhed  criminals  of  figure. 
It  is  an  ifland  of  very  little  confequence,  and 
yields  but  a  poor  revenue  to  the  Sovereign.  There 
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are  fome  other  fmall  iflands  belonging  to  Naples  C  H'  A  P.  , 
and  Sicily,  which  will  be  found  in  the  map  bound' UP 
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up  with  this  volume  ;  but  they  do  not  merit  a  par¬ 
ticular  defcription.  1  •  > _ -v— ^ 

The  principal  iflands  upon  the  coaft  of  Tuf- 
cany,  are,  1.  Giglio.  2.  Elba.  3.  Pianofa.  4.  For- 
micle.  5.  Monte  Chrifto.  6.  Capraria.  7.  Malaria;;: 
and,  8.  Gorgona.  / 

Giglio  is  fituated  about  12  miles  from  the  Sie-  Gi£ho. 
nefe  in  Tufcany,  and  is  about  25  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference  ;  fubjedl  to  the  Great  Duke  in  temporals, 
and  to  the  Abbot  Trefontana  in  fpirituals. 

The  ifland  of  Elba,  or  Athalia,  is  fituated  a-EIba- 
bout  15  miles  to  the  weftward  of  the  coaft  of 
Tufcany,  ftretching  from  eaft  to  weft,  much  lon¬ 
ger  than  broad,  and  about  40  miles  in  circumfe-" 
rence.  The  chief  places  upon  it  are,  1.  Porto  Porto  Lon- 
Ixmgone,  a  fmall  town  near  the  eaft  end  of  the2onc* 
ifland,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  defended  by  a; 
fort  on  a  rock,  now  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  King 
of  Spain.  2.  Porto  Feraio,  fituate  on  the  north  Porto, 
fide  of  the  ifland,  which  has  alio  a  good  harbour,  F£rai°- 
and  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Duke  of  Tufcany. 

Pianofa  lies  4  or  5  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Pianofa. 
Elba,  and  is  fubjedl  to  the  Duke  of  Tufcany ; 
but  is  a  barren  uncultivated  ifland,  from  whence 
he  reaps  little  profit. 

Capraria,  fo  called  from  the  multitude  of  goats. Capraria. 
which  were  found  here  anciently,  is  fituated  be¬ 
tween  Corfica  and  Tufcany,  a  mountainous  ifland, 
about  20  miles  in  circumference,  and  fubjedl  to 
the  republick  of  Genoa,  who  have  a  fortrels  up¬ 
on  it.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  not  com¬ 
puted  to  be  more  than  600. 

Gorgona,  or  Urgo,  lies  in  the  fame  fea,  to  the  Gorgona. 
northward  of  Capraria,  about  25  miles  to  the 
weftward  of  Leghorn,  and  10  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  fubjedl  to  the  great  Duke  of  Tufcany. 

Maloria  is  a  little  ifland  between  Gorgona  andMaloria. 
Leghorn,  fubjedl  to  the  fame  Prince.  The  reft 
of  the  iflands  on  this  coaft  are  inconfiderable,  but 
their  fituations  are  defcribed  in  the  map  of  Italy. 

When  I  was  fpeaking  of  the  ftreight  or  Faro  Scyllaand 
of  Meflina,  between  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  I  fhould  Charyb- 
have  remembered  the  famous  Scylla  and  Charyb-  dis‘ 
dis  there,  fo  much  dreaded  by  the  mariners  of 
old  ;  but  flrips  pafling  them  now  frequently  with 
the  greateft  fecurity,  I  hardly  thought  them  worth 
the  mentioning.  Navigation  was  but  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  when  the  poets  reprefented  thefe  places  as 
fatal  to  fea-faring  men.  There  feems  to  be  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  ftrong  current  and  eddy  of 
the  waters  here,  which  is  frequently  obferved  in 
other  places. 

Sardinia  is  an  ifland  of  an  oblong  form,  ftretch-  Sardinia, 
ing  from  north  to  fouth  in  theTufcan  fea,  bound-  t!lc  fitua* 
ed  by  the  ftreight,  which  divides  it  from  Cor-|I0n* 
fica  towards  the  north  ;  by  the  Tufcan  fea  which 
feparates  it  from  Italy,  from  which  it  is  about 
50  leagues  diftant,  towards  the  eaft  ;  and  by  the 
fame  fea  on  the  fouth  and  weft  ;  lying  about  40 
leagues  north-weft  of  Sicily,  between  the  39th 
and  41ft  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  is  140  miles 
in  length,  and  fixty  in  breadth.  The  air  in  fum¬ 
mer  is  hot  and  fultry,  and  reckoned  very  un¬ 
healthful.  The  foil  is  fruitful  where  it  is  ma-Seil. 
nured,  producing  corn,  wine  and  oil  in  abun¬ 
dance  ;  but  is  not  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be, 
the  natives  feeming  to  have  little  inclination  to 
hufbandry,  choofing  rather  to  live  upon  what  the 
earth  produces  fpontaneoufly  than  to  improve  their 
grounds.  They  have  great  plenty  of  cattle,  wild  Cattle. 
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^Italian*'  want  corn>  though  great  part  of  their  lands  are 
Iflands.  uncultivated,  that  fome  years,  it  is  faid,  they  ex- 
e. — w—  j  port  8  or  900000  bufhels,  of  which  the  greateft 
part  is  carried  to  Spain.  There  is  a  variety  of 
hills  and  plains,  and  the  mountains  on  the  north 
are  exceeding  high.  Their  chief  rivers  are,  1.  The 
Sacer,  which  rifes  in  the  north-eaft  part  of  the 
ifland,  and  falls  into  a  bay  on  the  fouth-weft  near 
Oriftagni.  2.  The  Coquinas,  which  rifes  in  the 
middle  of  the  ifland,  and  difcharges  it  felf  into 
the  fea  on  the  north  near  Cartel  Arragonefe.  3. 
The  Sepus,  which  rifes  in  the  middie  of  the  ifland, 
and  falls  into  a  bay  towards  the  louth-eafl.  And, 
4.  The  river  Sepro,  which  runs  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Cagliari  on  the 
fouth-eaft  part  of  the  ifland. 

Divifion.  It  is  ulually  divided  into  two  parts;  1.  The 
fouthern,  called  Cape  Cagliari,  from  the  capital  ci¬ 
ty,  which  ftands  in  this  part  of  the  ifland.  And  2. 
The  northern,  called  Cape  Logadori,  from  a  cape 
of  that  name  in  the  north.  The  chief  towns  are, 
1.  Cagliari.  2.  Oriftagni.  3.  Villa  D’lglefia.  4.  Saf- 
fari.  5.  Cartel  Arragonefe.  6.  Algeri  ;  and,  7.  Bofa. 
Cagliari  Cagliari  or  Calaris,  the  capital,  is  fituated  on 
Clty-  the  declivity  of  a  hill  near  a  bay  of  the  fea  to 
which  it  communicates  its  name,  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  part  of  the  ifland,  and  is  a  large  handiom 
populous  place,  with  a  tolerable  harbour,  and  pret¬ 
ty  brifk  trade,  confidering  the  country  it  ftands 
in  ;  and  is  a  Univerfity,  the  See  of  an  ArchbL-' 
Ihop,  and  the  feat  of  the  Viceroy :  It  does  not  feem 
to  be  a  place  of  any  great  ftrength,  making  but 
a  very  mean  defence  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Englifti  in  the  year  1708  ,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  year  1717;  nor  did  the 
caftle  hold  out  much  longer,  tho*  fome  have  given 
it  the  name  of  a  ftrong  citadel. 

Oriftagni.  Oriftagni,  or  Oriftan,  is  fituated  on  a  bay  of 
the  fame  name,  on  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the 
ifland,  about  45  miles  north- weft  of  Cagliari :  It 
is  a  handfom  well-built  town,  the  fee  of  an  Arch- 
bifhop  and  the  capital  of  a  marquifate. 

Villa  D’l-  Villa  D’lglefia  ftands  on  a  bay  of  the  fea  at 
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the  fouth-weft  corner  of  the  ifland,  30  miles  ro 
the  weftward  of  Cagliari,  defended  by  a  caflle, 
and  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Cagliari. 

Safferi,  or  Safferi,  is  fituated  in  a  plain  on  the 
north-weft  part  of  the  ifland,  about  10  miles  from 
the  fea,  a  pretty  large  town,  defended  by  a  caftle, 
and  the  See  of  an  Archbifhop. 

Caftel  Ar-  Cartel  Arragonefe  is  a  little  fortified  town,  in 
ragoncfe.  the  north-weft  part  of  the  ifland,  with  a  pretty 
good  harbour,  about  25  miles  north-eaft  of  Safiari, 
and  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Safiari. 

Algeri,  or  Algueri,  is  a  fortified  town,  fituated 
on  a  bay  of  the  fea,  on  the  north-weft  part  of  the 
ifland,  16  miles  fouth  of  Safferi,  and  is  the  See  of 
a  Bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Safferi. 

Bofa  ftands  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
fame  name,  on  the  weft  part  of  the  ifland,  20 
miles  fouth  of  Algeri,  and  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  fuf¬ 
fragan  of  Safferi. 

There  are  very  few  towns  more  of  any  con- 
fequence  upon  the  ifland.  It  is  but  thinly  peo¬ 
pled,  and  the  natives  are  an  unpolifh’d  genera¬ 
tion,  who  having  long  been  a  province  to  fome 
diftant  kingdom,  have  been  pretty  much  negled:- 
ed,  and  neither  their  foil  or  traffick  improved  as 
they  would  have  been  if  they  had  been  bleffed  with 
a  Prince  of  their  own. 

The  firft  colonies  planted  here  came  from 
Greece,  Phoenicia,  and  other  eaftern  countries, 
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who  eretfted  little  ftates  and  principalities  in  this 
ifland,  as  they  had  done  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  The 
Carthaginian  ftate  was  the  firft  power  that  had 
the  dominion  of  the  whole  ifland,  who  were  dif- 
poffelfed  of  it  by  the  Romans.  The  Saracens  made 
a  conqueft  of  it  about  the  fame  time  they  ra¬ 
vaged  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  republicks  of  Ge¬ 
noa  and  Pifa  attacked  the  Saracens,  and  reco¬ 
vered  part  ot  the  ifland  from  them  ;  but  Pope 
Boniface  \  III,  was  pleafed  to  make  a  grant 
of  it  to  James  II,  King  of  Arragon,  in  the  13th 
century,  who  with  great  difficulty  drove  the  Ge- 
noefe  and  Pifans  from  thence,  with  the  reft  of 
the  powers  then  in  poffeflion  of  the  ifland,  who 
had  confederated  together  againft  him,  and  it  was 
afterwards  united  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  till 
the  Englifh  fleet  under  Sir  John  Leake  reduced 
it  to  the  obedience  of  King  Charles  III,  the 
prelen t  Emperor,  in  the  year  1708  ;  and  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  feveral  parties  to  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  (except  Spain)  to  the  houfe  of  Au- 
ftna,  Spain  feeming  to  acquiefce  in  this  difpo- 
fition  :  but  King  Philip  under  pretence  that 
the  Emperor  had  not  evacuated  Catalonia  in  the 
manner  he  had  ftipulated  to  do  it,  but  had  put  the 
Catalans  into  poffeflion  of  Barcelona,  which  ought 
to  have  been  delivered  up  to  him,  equipped  a  fleet 
of  men  of  war  in  the  year  1717,  putting  7  or  8000 
land-forces  on  board,  under  the  command  of  the 
Marquis  de  Lede  to  recover  Sardinia  to  the  crown 
of  Spain.  On  the  22d  of  Auguft  the  difpofitions 
being  made  for  a  defeent  near  Cagliari,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Lede  fent  an  officer  to  the  Marquis  de 
Rubi  Viceroy  of  Sardinia  for  the  Emperor  to  fum- 
mon  him  to  furrender  Cagliari,  and  the  reft 
of  the  ifland  to  the  King  of  Spain  ;  and  the  of¬ 
ficer  returning  with  a  refufal,  the  Spanifh  troops 
landed  without  oppofition.  The  Imperialifts  there¬ 
upon  retired  into  the  Suburbs  of  Cagliari  with¬ 
out  firing  a  fliot,  and  from  thence  with-drew 
into  the  town  ;  but  it  feems  the  whole  garifon 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  400  regular  foot, 
and  200  horfe,  befides  militia,  for  at  this  time 
the  Emperor  was  engaged  in  a  war  againft  the 
Turks,  and  had  drawn  mod  of  the  regular  forces 
out  of  the  ifland.  On  the  17th  of  September, 
the  Spaniards  having  advanced  their  trenches 
within  piftol-fhot  of  the  walls  of  Cagliari,  the 
Marquis  de  Rubi  left  the  town  with  150  horfe, 
and  retired  to  Alguero  or  Algeri,  leaving  the 
command  of  the  place  to  the  Marquis  de  la 
Guard ia  ,  who  was  obliged  to  furrender  the 
3d  of  October  following  ;  and  no  fupplies  com¬ 
ing  to  the  affiflance  of  the  Germans,  the  Vice¬ 
roy  quitted  the  ifland  and  retired  to  Genoa  : 
whereupon  the  Spaniards  became  entire  mafters 
of  Sardinia  ,  which  they  held  till  the  year 
1720,  when  they  were  obliged  to  yield  it  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  by  treaty  ;  to  whom  it  was 
affigned  in  lieu  of  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  King 
of  Sardinia,  and  this  Prince  remains  in  poffeflion 
of  it  at  this  day. 

The  ifland  of  Corflca  lies  alfo  in  the  Tufcan 
fea,  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Sardinia,  90  miles 
to  the  fouthward  of  the  coaft  of  Genoa,  and  So 
to  the  weftward  of  the  coaft  of  Tufcany,  between 
the  41ft  and  43d  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  ex¬ 
tending  about  30  leagues  in  length  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  about  13  leagues  in  breadth  from 
eaft  to  weft  about  the  middle  ;  but  being  near 
an  oval  figure,  is  much  narrower  at  each  end. 

It  is  furrounded  alrnoft  with  rocks  and  moun¬ 
tains,  which  makes  it  of  difficult  accefs,  and  the 
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inland  part  is  pretty  mountainous,  though  there  are  Africa  and  Europe;  but  as  it  is 
fome  plains  which  produce  plenty  of  corn,  as  the  hills  the  latter,  it  may  properly  enough  be  reckoned 
do  wine,  oil,  and  fruits  •,  however,  the  foil  is  not  among  the  European  iflands,  tho’  it  be  fometimes  flanc|s> 
fo  fruitful  as  that  of  Sardinia,  nor  the  air  fo  by  geographers  placed  in  Africa.  It  lies  in  35 
unhealthful  :  It  is  pretty  well  watered  with  fprings  degrees  fome  odd  minutes  north  latitude,  and  is 
and  rivers,  but  as  the  laft  run  but  a  little  way  of  an  oval  figure,  or  pretty  near  it, 


being  20 


before  they  fall  into  the  fea,  they  cannot  be  very  miles  in  length  from  the  north-weft  to  the  fouth- 
large.  They  have  plenty  of  black  cattle  and  fheep, 
and  a  little  fprightly  breed  of  horfes.  Here  are 
fome  iron  mines,  and  others  of  allum,  with  fome 
falt-pits.  The  natives  are  faid  to  be  a  clownifh 
people,  rough  in  their  manners,  like  the  element 
they  chiefly  converfe  with,  and  were  fo  much 
given  to  piracy  and  pilfering  formerly,  that  it  is 


eaft,  and  10  or  12  in  breadth,  about  the  middle 
of  the  ifland. 

The  air  is  generally  clear  and  healthful,  but  The  air, 
excelTive  hot,  when  it  is  not  refrefhed  with  cool  aru* 
breezes  from  the  fea.  The  ifiand  is  all  a  white1 
loft  rock,  covered  with  a  foot  of  earth,  or  there¬ 
abouts  ;  moderately  fruitful,  producing  corn  and 


fruits. 


faid,  the  name  of  Corfair,  which  fignifies  a  rover  grapes  ;  they  make  no  wine  however,  nor  have 
or  pirate,  was  derived  from  hence.  It  is  ufually  di-  they  corn  fufficient  for  the  inhabitants  ;  not  but 
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vided  into  Corfica  Citerior  and  Ulterior  •,  the  for 
mer  is  the  northern  part  next  Genoa,  and  the 
other  the  fouthern  next  Sardinia.  The  chief  towns 
arc,  1.  Baftia.  2.  Fiorenzo.  3.  Nebio,  or  Neb- 
bio.  4.  Calvi.  5.  Sagona.  6.  Corte.  7.  Aleria. 
8.  Accia.  9.  Mariana.  10.  Ajazzo.  11.  Bonifa¬ 
cio  ;  and  12.  Porto  Veccio. 

Baftia,  the  capital,  is  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the 
fea,  at  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  ifland,  and  has 
a  pretty  good  harbour,  defended  by  a  caftle,  the 


that  it  would  bear  corn  enough,  fays  a  late  tra¬ 
veller,  but  their  cotton  and  other  plants  are  more 
profitable,  and  they  furnifh  themfelves  with  corn 
and  wine  upon  very  eafy  terms  from  Sicily.  The 
corn  the  ifland  produces  is  barley  and  buck- wheat, 
they  have  alfo  olives,  figs,  and  other  fruits,  and 
great  plenty  of  cummin-leed,  annifeed,  and  cot¬ 
ton,  of  which  they  export  large  quantities,  as 
they  do  alfo  of  indigo.  They  have  lemons  and 
oranges  all  the  year  round,  and  plenty  of  peas 
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See  of  a  Bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Genoa,  and  the  feat  and  beans,  and  other  pulfe  and  garden  fluff ;  m- 
of  the  Viceroy.  fomuch  that  my  author  thinks  it  very  well  de- 

Calvi,  fituated  on  the  bay  of  the  fame  naifie,  ferves  the  epithet  of  Fertile  Malta,  ftill  given  it 
on  the  north-weft  part  of  the  ifland,  defended  by  by  the  poets.  Their  mutton  and  lamb  is  excel- 
a  caftle  on  a  fteep  rock,  40  miles  fouth-weft  of  lently  good,  and  they  have  ftore  of  game,  and 


Baftia. 

Corte  is  an  inland  town,  about  the  middle 
of  the  ifland,  40  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Ba¬ 
ftia,  defended  by  a  caftle,  fituate  on  an  inaccef- 
fible  rock. 

Ajazzo  ftands  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name,  on 
the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  ifland,  a  pretty  large 


fowls  wild  and  tame:  The  fuperftitious  are  ofAn‘ma^s* 
opinion  that  no  venomous  creature  will  live  here, 
fince  St.  Paul  blefifed  the  ifland  with  his  pre¬ 
fence.  Rofes,  thyme  and  fennel  grow  wild  in 
every  part  of  it,  and  their  honey  is  efteemed  the 
beft  in  Europe.  There  are  feveral  good  fprings 
in  the  ifland,  but  no  rivers  •,  what  they  feem  to 


town,  with  a  good  harbour,  defended  by  a  fort,  want  moft  is  wood,  there  being  fcarce  any  other 


and  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  fuffragan  to  Pifa. 

Bonifacio.  Bonifacio,  ftands  on  the  fouth  point  of  the  i- 
fland,  on  the  ftreight  which  divides  it  from  Sar¬ 
dinia  :  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  a  tolerable  trade, 
being  efteemed  the  beft  town  in  the  ifland. 

Porto  Vecchio  ftands  near  the  fea  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  part  of  the  ifland,  about  16  miles  to  the  north- 


PortoVec 

chio. 


trees  than  fruit-trees  upon  the  place;  but  as  they 
have  very  good  ftone  for  buikiing,  and  the  country 
is  warm,  they  want  it  the  lefs. 

The  natives  are  of  very  tawny  complexions, 
efpecially  the  peafants,  who  are  not  half  clothed. 
The  better  fort  of  people  who  live  in  towns, 
follow  the  French  or  Spanifh  modes  ;  in  keep- 


ward  of  Bonifacio,  and  is  a  large  town,  with  a  to-  ing  their  women  concealed,  they  imitate  the  Spa- 


lerable  harbour. 

This  ifland  was  planted  alfo  by  colonies  from 
Greece,  and  other  countries  of  the  Levant  ;  and 
having  been  fubdued  by  the  Carthaginians,  was 
afterwards  taken  from  them  by  the  Romans :  The 
Saracens  poffefled  themfelves  of  it  when  they  in¬ 
vaded  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  were  driven  from 
thence  by  the  Pifans  and  Genoefe  ;  and  this  laft 
ftate  having  driven  out  the  other,  remain  foie 
mafters  of  it,  and  fend  their  Viceroy  hither,  who 
is  the  governor  of  it.  The  Doge  of  Genoa  is 
crowned  at  his  acceftion  with  a  royal  crown,  as 


niards  and  Italians.  The  ifland  is  pretty  well 
flocked  with  women  of  pleafure  however  from 
Greece,  who  refort  hither  to  accommodate  the 
unmarried  Knights,  and  others  who  defpife  the 
chains  of  a  conjugal  life.  The  language  of  the 
common  people  is  the  Morefco,  a  fort  of  bar¬ 
barous  Arabick,  fpoken  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and 
the  reft  ufe  a  dialed  of  the  Italian,  which  they 
fpeak  pretty  roughly. 

The  chief  places  are,  the  city  of  Malta,  or 
La  Valette,  the  Cite,  the  Bourg,  and  the  Ifle, 
with  the  caftles  of  St.  Elmo  and  St.  Auge,  Civi- 


Sovereign  of  Corfica,  which  was  anciently  reputed  ta  Vecchia,  and  11  Bochero. 


Malta  i- 
fland. 


The  frtua- 
tion  and 
extent. 


a  kingdom  ;  but  this  does  not  however  give  this 
ftate  the  precedence  of  Venice. 

Among  the  Italian  iflands  I  fliall  take  in  Mal¬ 
ta,  it  being  nearer  Sicily  than  any  other  fhore, 
and  formerly  under  the  fame  Sovereign  that  Naples 
and  Sicily  were. 

This  ifland  of  Malta  or  Maltha,  olim  Melita , 


The  Cite,  the  Bourg,  and  the  Ifle,  all  of  them  Malta 
compofe  the  town  of  Malta,  but  are,  according  town, 
to  my  author,  fo  many  diftind  cities  feparated 
from  each  other  by  channels  of  the  fea,  which 
form  fo  many  peninfula’s,  confiding  of  rocks, 
which  rife  a  great  height  out  of  the  fea,  and  have 
fecure  harbours  belonging  to  them  capable  of 


is  fituated  60  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Cape  receiving  whole  fleets.  On  approaching  of  Malta, 
Paflaro,  the  moft  foutherly  promontory  of  Sicily,  two  of  thefe  ports  appear  diftinguillied  by  a  high 
200  miles  to  the  eaft  ward  of  Tunis  in  Africa,  point  of  land,  on  which  are  built  the  new  city 
and  almoft  as  much  fouth-weft  of  Cape  Sparti-  and  the  caftle  of  St.  Elmo.  That  on  the  right 
vento,  the  moft  foutherly  promontory  of  Italy,  hand  is  called  Marfamouchet,  where  vefiels  put 
lo  that  it  lies  almoft  in  the  midway  between  in  for  refrefhments ;  the  ocher  is  the  great  har- 

2  •  .  bour, 
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CHAP,  bour,  defended  by  the  caftle  of  St.  Elmo,  the 
XXVIII.  fort  Xerra  della  Bocca,  and  the  caftle  of  St. 
Auge.  The  fortifkations  are  regular,  and  very 
ftrong  by  art  as  well  as  nature.  The  ftreets  are 
broad,  and  the  houfes  well  built  with  white  hewn 
(lone,  with  which  their  rocks  furnifh  them  upon 
the  fpot.  They  are  flat-roofed,  furrounded  with 
rails  or  ballufters,  and  make  a  very  good  appear¬ 
ance.  The  water  they  drink  is  brought  by  an 
aquedudt  four  miles  to  Malta,  befldes  which  they 
have  citterns  and  refervoirs  of  rain-water.  The 
new  town  called  Valetta,  confifts  of  20  ftreets 
that  lie  parallel  to  each  other,  but  they  are  un¬ 
even,  having  no  other  pavement  than  the  rock 
on  which  they  are  built.  It  has  but  two  gates, 
one  on  the  land-fide  and  the  other  towards  the 
harbour.  The  out-Works  take  in  a  good  fpace 
of  ground,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  country  peo¬ 
ple  in  cafe  of  an  invafion.  Among  their  pub- 
lick  buildings,  the  church  of  St.  John  is  e- 
fteemed  equal  to  moft  in  Italy,  adorned  on  the 
out-fide  with  a  noble  piazza  and  fountains.  It  is 
large  and  lofty,  and  paved  with  marble  of  various 
colours,  beautified  with  feveral  rich  chapels  and 
altars,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Grand  Mafters :  and 
here  among  their  reliques,  they  fhew  the  right 
hand  of  St.  John  Baptitt  •,  but  it  is  moft  admired 
for  the  Evangelical  Hiftory,  exquifitely  painted 
by  one  of  the  Knights.  The  palace  of  the  Grand 
Matter  is  a  magnificent  building,  befides  which 
there  are  many  other  palaces  that  make  no  mean 
figure.  The  magazine,  in  which  there  are  arms 
for  3OQCO  men,  the  tteafury*  and  hofpital,  are 
all  noble  buildings,  and  deferve  a  traveller’s  at^ 
tendon.  In- the  hofpital  all  infirm  people  are  re¬ 
ceived,  and  ferved  by  the  younger  Knights  in 
filver,  and  every  Friday  by  the  Grand  Matter  and 
the  Great  Croffes,  or  chiefs  of  the  refpeftive  na¬ 
tions,  to  which  it  feetns  they  are  obliged  by  their 
conftitution.  Malta  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  fuffragan 
of  Palermo.  The  old  city  of  Melita,  now 
called  Cita  Notabile  and  Civita  Vecchia,  lies  in 
the  middle  of  the  ifland,  anciently  a  large  po¬ 
pulous  place,  and  contains-at  prefent  about  5  or 
600  houfes.  Near  it  is  the  fummer  palace  of 
the  Grand  Matter,  called  II  Bocheto,  fortified 
like  a  caftle,  but  extremely  well  fituated,  hav¬ 
ing  a  profpedt  over  a  great  part  of  the  ifland.  Its 
gardens  and  natural  orange -groves,  fays  my  au¬ 
thor,  are  delicious,  beautifully  intermingled  with 
Fruit-trees,  and  parterres  of  flowers.  There  are 
befides  in  the  ifland  ^26  parifhes,  and  between  30 
and  40  villages  equal  to  towns,  containing  a- 
bout  50000  fouls,  of  which  one  half  are  military 
men  and  unmarried.  Five  miles  to  the  weft- 


Goza  I- 
fland. 


ward  lies  the  ifland  ofGoza,  being  about  12  miles 
long  and  6  broad,  and  containing  about  500  houfes. 
Comino.  Near  it  is  the  ifle  of  Comino,  5  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  with  fome  letter  iflands  that  are  fub- 
jett  to  Malta.  And  I  mutt  not  forget  the  Ca¬ 
tacombs  of  Malta,  which  fome  call  a  fubterra- 
nean  town,  hewn  out  of  the  folid  rock ;  but 
by  the  description  they  feem  to  refemble  thofe 
of  Rome  and  Naples,  and  therefore  were  probably 
put  to  the  fame  ufe  at  Malta. 

Hiftory  of  xhe  £rfl.  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  were  the 
*a‘  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  after  which  it  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  gene¬ 
rally  followed  the  fate  of  Sicily,  till  Charles  V 
gave  it  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Je¬ 
rufalem,  anno  1530.  Of  the  original  of  thefe 
Knights  or  Hofpitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerufa- 
lem  we  meet  with  this  account.  Some  time  be¬ 


fore  the  expedition  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  to  c  H  A  P- 
the  Holy  Land,  fome  Neapolitan  merchants  who 
traded  in  the  Levant  obtained  leave  of  the  Ca-  jflanc)s. 
liph  of  Egypt  to  build  a  houle  there,  for  the  en-  v. — , — * 
tertainment  of  thole  of  their  nation  who  came 
in  pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem,  for  which  they  a- 
greed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  They  after¬ 
wards  built  two  churches  near  their  houfe,  and 
entertained  the  pilgrims  who  reforted  thither  with 
great  charity,  and  taking  feveral  others  into  their 
fociety,  who  thought  they  fliould  merit  much 
by  joining  in  fo  pious  an  undertaking,  they  found¬ 
ed  a  church  in  honour  of  St.  John  Baptift,  and 
an  hofpital  for  infirm  people,  from  whence  they 
obtained  the  name  of  Hofpitallers.  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  having  taken  jerufalem  about  the 
year  1099,  we  find  them  a  little  after  diftin- 
guiflied  by  black  habits,  and  a  crofs  with  eight 
points;  and  befides  their  former  vows,  they  took 
another  to  defend  pilgrims;  and  thus  their  order 
became  military,  into  which  feveral  fons  of  fi¬ 
gure  entered  themfelves,  changing  their  title  of 
Hofpitallers  to  that  of  Knights  Hofpitallers.  Af¬ 
ter  Jerufalem  was  taken,  thefe  Knights  retired  to 
Margalt,  and  from  thence  to  Acre  in  Paleftine, 
which  they  bravely  defended  in  the  year  1290  ; 
after  which  they  were  entertained  by  John  King 
of  Cyprus,  who  aftigned  them  Limiflon  in  his 
dominions,  where  they  remained  till  1310, 
when  they  took  Rhodes  under  their  Grand  Ma¬ 
tter  Foulques  de  Villaret,  a  Frenchman; 
and  next  year  repulfed  a  great  army  of  Saracens, 
being  commanded  by  their  Great  Matter  Ama¬ 
deus  Duke  of  Savoy,  whofe  fucceflors  after¬ 
wards  ufed  the  following  Letters  for  their  de¬ 
vice,  viz.  F.  E.  R.  F.  i.  e.  Fortitude  ejus  Rhodum 
tenuit ,  and  thofe  of  the  order  were  from  thence 
called  Knights  of  Rhodes.  They  afterwards  de¬ 
fended  the  ifland  againft  feveral  attacks  of  the 
Turks,  but  it  was  taken  at  laft  by  Solyman 
in  the  year  1522,  when  they  retired  to  Candia,  and 
from  thence  to  Sicily.  The  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth  gave  them  this  ifland  of  Malta  in  the 
year  1530,  looking  on  it  as  a  good  frontier  a- 
gainft  the  Turks,  and  they  accepted  of  it  with 
the  confent  of  the  other  Princes,  in  whofe  ter¬ 
ritories  their  lands  lay.  In  1566,  Solyman  at¬ 
tacked  them  vigoroufly  in  Malta,  deftroying  the 
whole  ifland  except  two  or  three  cattles,  which  he 
was  forced  to  abandon  after  a  fiege  of  four  months, 
having  loft  15000  foldiersand  8000  feamen  in  the 
expedition.  John  de  la  Valet te  P  a  r  i  s  o  t 
was  at  this  time  Grand  Matter,  and  gained  abun¬ 
dance  of  honour  in  the  defence  he  made.  He  after¬ 
wards  built  that  part  of  the  town  which  has  the 
name  of  La  Valette.  The  Knights  formerly  con- 
fitted  of  eight  different  people,  viz.  1.  Of  thofe  r  Tl)e 
of  Provence,  whofe  Chief  was  the  grand  com- 
mendator  of  religion.  2.  Of  Auvergne,  whofe  Chief  rai  nations 
was  Marefchal  of  the  order.  3.  Of  France  in  ge-orlangua- 
neral,  whofe  Chief  was  Grand  Hofpitaller.  4.  Ofges- 
Italy,  whofe  Chief  was  Admiral.  5.  Of  Arragon, 
whofe  Chief  was  Grand  Confervator.  6.  Of  Ger¬ 
many,  whofe  Chief  was  Grand  Bailiff  of  the  order. 

7.  Of  Caftile,  whofe  Chief  was  Grand  Chancellor. 

And,  8.  Thofeof  the  Englifh,  whofeChiefwasCom- 
mander  of  the  cavalry  :  but  the  Englifh  having  with¬ 
drawn  themfelves,  there  are  now  only  leven  Chiefs. 

Thofe  who  enter  into  this  order,  are  obliged  to 
prove  their  legitimacy  as  well  as  nobility  by  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  fcr  four  defcents,  except  the  na¬ 
tural  fons  of  Kings  and  Princes.  Amongft  the 
Knights,  only  thole  ftiied  the  Grand  Croffes  can 
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ftand  candidates  for  Grand  Matter.  The  Grand 
Crofies  are  the  Chiefs  of  the  feveral  nations,  who 
are  now  i'even  in  number,  and  have  their  refpec- 
tive  colleges  and  halls  in  Malta,  forming  fo  many 
feveral  focieties,  the  head  of  each  houfe  being  at 
this  day  called  the  Grand  Prior  of  his  nation, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  council  of  ftate,  and  diftin- 
guiffied  by  a  large  white  crofs  embroidered  on  his 
breaft.  Thofeof  this  order  never  marry  :  They 
confift  of  three  degrees  or  ftates,  as  they  are  called, 
viz.  Knights,  Chaplains,  and  Servants  at  Arms. 
There  are  alfo  priefts  of  obedience,  who  offici¬ 
ate  in  churches  •,  friar-fervants,  who  affift  at  the 
offices ;  and  donnes,  or  demi-crofies :  but  thefe  are 
not  reckoned  as  conftiruent  parts  of  the  body.  This 
divifion  was  made  in  1 1 30.  The  Chaplains  or  Con¬ 
ventual  Priefts  are  of  noble  extra&ion,  and  theec- 
clefiaftical  dignities  in  Malta  are  referved  for  them, 
feveral  of  whom  have  been  Cardinals.  The  fer- 
vants  at  Arms  are  alfo  of  noble  extradion,  but  it 
is  not  necefiary  they  fhould  be  fo  for  four  gene¬ 
rations.  The  government  is  mixed,  partly  monar¬ 
chical,  and  partly  ariftocratical.  The  Grand  Ma¬ 
tter,  who  is  Sovereign,  coins  money,  pardons  cri¬ 
minals,  and  beftows  the  places  of  Grand  Priors, 
Bailiffs,  Commendators  and  Knights ;  and  thefe 
are  obliged  to  obey  him  in  whatever  is  not  con¬ 
trary  to  the  ftatutes  of  their  order.  In  the  great 
or  facred  council  however,  where  matters  of  the 
higheft  importance  are  debated,  the  Grand  Matter 
has  but  two  voices.  The  ordinary  Council  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  Grand  Matter  and  the  Grand  Croffes, 
but  in  a  full  Council  two  of  the  eldeft  Knights  of 
each  nation  attend.  Every  nation,  as  has  been  in¬ 
timated  already,  has  its  feveral  Grand  Prior,  and  e- 
very  Grand  Priory  a  certain  number  of  Comman- 
deries.  The  Knights  are  received  into  this  order, 
either  by  undergoing  the  trials  required  by  the  fta¬ 
tutes,  or  by  difpenfation.  Difpenfations  are  either 
obtained  by  the  Pope’s  Brief,  or  from  a  general 
chapel  of  the  order,  and  are  granted  in  cafe  of  fome 
defeat  in  their  nobility  or  pedigree  on  the  mother’s 
fide.  The  Knights  are  received  either  as  of  age, 
under  minority,  or  as  pages  to  the  Grand  Matter. 
According  to  the  ftatutes  they  mutt  be  16  years 
of  age  complete  before  they  are  received,  enter  in¬ 
to  the  noviciate  at  1 7,  and  make  profeffion  at  1 8. 
And  they  mutt  prefent  themfelves  either  to  the 
grand  chapter,  or  to  the  provincial  affembly  of 
the  Grand  Priory  in  which  they  are  born.  The 
proofs  of  their  nobility  by  four  defcents  on  both 
fides  are  made  by  the  arms  of  the  families,  and 
an  exadt  enquiry  into  regifters,  figned  by  the  Grand 
Prior  and  fent  to  Malta,  where  they  undergo 
another  examination  by  the  Knights  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  nation,  who  fometimes  rejed  them  ;  and 
if  they  pafs,  the  ftanding  of  the  Knight  is  rec¬ 
koned  from  that  day,  when  he  pays  250  crowns 
of  gold  to  the  treafurer  of  the  order.  They  make 
a  particular  enquiry  whether  any  of  the  candidates 
predeceffors  have  during  thofe  four  generations,  de¬ 
rogated  from  their  nobility  by  merchandize,  traf- 
fick,  or  being  bankers,  except  thofe  of  Genoa  and 
Sienna,  in  whom  thefe  things  are  efteemed  no  ob- 
jedion.  They  fometimes  admit  minors  of  a  year 
old,  but  then  4000  Livres  mutt  be  paid  down  by 
their  guardians  for  this  privilege,  which  are  never 
returned.  The  Grand  Matter  hath  16  pages,  who 
ferve  him  from  12  to  16  years  of  age,  and  then 
are  fucceeded  by  others.  Thofe  who  are  chaplains, 
conventual  clerks,  or  fervants  at  arms,  cannot  be 
admitted  into  the  order  of  Knights ;  nor  any  who 
are  ecclefiafticksj  tho’  they  have  all  other  requifites. 


The  churchmen,  who  make  the  fecond  ftate,  are  C  H  A  P. 
received  as  deacons,  or  clerks  conventuals,  to  ferve 
in  the  church  of  Malta  from  10  to  15  years  of  flaan^n 
age.  The  deacons  are  obliged  to  prove  that  they 
have  been  legally  baptized,  and  that  their  parents 
are  a  degree  above  the  common  people,  and  the 
charge  of  their  admiffion  is  100  crowns  in  gold, 
and  the  chaplains  pay  twice  as  much,  befides  the 
duties  to  their  refpedive  nations  ;  and  the  fervants 
at  arms  pay  the  like.  The  priefts  of  the  obedi¬ 
ence  are  received  without  any  formalities,  and 
are  fo  called  becaufe  they  obey  the  Grand  Prior, 
who  appoints  them  to  officiate  in  the  cures  be¬ 
longing  to  the  order.  They  wear  a  white  crofs 
upon  their  cloaks,  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
religion  :  and  of  thefe  fome  are  gentlemen.  The 
fervants  of  the  office  are  thofe  who  are  employed 
in  the  hofpital  or  other  necefiary  occafions.  There 
are  alfo  donnes,  or  demi-crofies,  who  marry,  and 
wear  a  golden  crofs  of  three  branches,  thofe  of  the 
Knights  having  four,  as  have  alfo  thofe  of  the  fer¬ 
vants  and  chaplains  *,  but  they  mutt  not  wear  them 
without  a  particular  licence  from  the  Grand  Matter. 

All  the  Knights,  of  what  rank  or  quality  foever, 
are.  obliged,  after  making  their  vows,  to  wear  on 
the  left  fide  of  their  cloaks  a  crofs  of  white  waxed 
cloth  with  eight  points,  which  is  their  true  badge, 
that  of  gold  being  only  an  ornament.  When  they 
go  to  war  againft  the  Turks,  they  wear  over  all 
a  red  coat,  with  a  great  white  crofs  before  and  be¬ 
hind  without  points,  which  are  the  arms  of  the 
religious.  The  ordinary  habit  of  the  Grand  Ma¬ 
tter  is  a  kind  of  cafiock  of  tabby  or  cloth,  open 
before  and  tied  about  him  with  a  girdle,  at  which 
hangs  a  great  purfe,  fignifying,  fays  my  author, 
charity  to  the  poor,  according  to  the  firft  inflituti- 
on  of  the  order ;  and  over  this  he  wears  a  velvet 
gown,  or  long  cloak,  when  he  goes  to  church  on 
folemn  feltivals,  and  on  the  left  fide  a  white  crofs 
with  eight  points,  or  crofs-patee,  The  reft  of  the 
Knights  give  him  the  title  of  Eminence,  and 
his  lubjeds  call  him  his  Highnefs.  Some  fay  the 
Knights  at  their  admiffion  vow  to  God,  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary  and  St.  John  Baptift,  obedience,  po¬ 
verty  and  chaftity.  They  are  obliged  to  take  care 
of  the  fick  and  ftrangers,  and  receive  none  into 
their  order  but  fuch  as  are  of  found  robult  bo¬ 
dies  The  Priors  chufe  the  Grand  Matter,  who 
is  only  fubjed  to  the  Pope  in  fpirituals,  but  has 
a  dependance  on  thofe  fecular  Princes  where  their 
lands  and  revenues  lie.  If  the  fuftrages  at  the  e- 
ledion  be  equal,  they  chufe  an  umpire  who  de¬ 
termines  the  matter.  The  annual  revenue  of  the 
Grand  Matter  is  10000  ducats,  befidesfome  thou- 
fands  of  ducats  out  of  the  common  treafury.  Their 
galleys  ufually  carry  500  men  each,  and  16  pieces 
of  cannon.  They  are  obliged  to  fupprefs  pirates  by 
their  agreement  with  Charles  V,  and  think 
themfelves  bound  by  their  profeffion  to  be  engaged 
in  a  perpetual  war  with  the  Turks,  as  the  Al¬ 
gerines  and  Corfairs  of  Barbary  are  with  the  Chri- 
ltian  States  and  Princes.  When  the  Knights  of  Mal¬ 
ta,  fays  Motraye,  are  profeffed,  a  carpet  is  fpread 
upon  the  ground,  on  which  is  fet  a  piece  of  bread, 
a  glafs  of  water,  and  afword,  and  they  are  told. 

This  is  was  religion  gives  you,  you  mujl  procure  your- 
felves  the  rejl  with  your  fword.  And  accordingly 
this  order  have  been  in  a  perpetual  ftate  of  ho- 
ftility  with  the  Mahometans  for  feveral  hundred 
years,  and  confequently  are  very  good  foldiers, 
tho’  I  can’t  call  them  good  Chriftians  ;  for  furely 
that  religion  teaches  peace  and  good-will  to  all 
mankind,  of  what  fed  or  perfuafion  foever  they  be. 

The 
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CHAP.  Xhe  difciples  of  Mahomet  indeed  are  obliged 
Italian  **  by  their  great  Prophet  to  make  no  peace  with 
Iflands.  the  reft  of  the  world  till  they  have  beaten  them 
— v“~ »  into  the  fame  religion  with  themfelves  ;  and  we 
find  them  for  many  years  after  their  firft  inftitution 
refufing  to  enter  into  any  other  treaty  with  Chri¬ 
ftians  than  for  a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  and  that  each 
party  Ihould  keep  what  they  refpedlivelypofieffed  , 
but  neceffity  has  at  length  reduced  them  to  better 
rrianners,  and  they  have  been  obliged  to  yield  up 
their  fineft  towns,  and  very  large  territories,  ra¬ 
ther  than  run  the  hazard  of  being  taken  by  ftorm, 
particularly  Temefwaerand  Belgrade,  which  were 
both  furrendered  by  the  Turks  to  the  Imperialifts 
in  the  laft  war  ;  when  according  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  their  religion,  they  ought  to  have  fought 
it  out  to  a  man,  rather  than  have  given  up  thefe 
places  to  the  Chriftians.  And  as  the  Turks  by 
principle  ought  to  be  always  in  a  ftate  of  hoftility 
with  the  Chriftians,  fo  we  find  fome  Chriftian  Prin¬ 
ces  and  States  befides  the  Maltefe,  engaged  in  a 
continual  war  with  them,  particularly  the  Pope 
and  the  molt  Chriftian  King  of  Spain.  I  do  not 
remember  that  ever  either  of  thefe  powers  entered 
into  any  formal  treaty  with  the  Mahometans,  but 
the  rule  feems  to  be  on  both  fides,  to  do  each 
other  what  mifchief  they  can.  Indeed  it  happens 
that  the  dominions  of  thefe  perpetual  enemies  are 
not  contiguous,  or  elfe  they  would  find  themfelves 
under  a  neceffity  of  treating  fometimes  as  well  as 
the  Imperialifts  and  the  Turks.  But  I  think  the 
Chriftians  have  no  manner  of  reafon  to  cry  out 
on  the  piracies  and  depredations  of  the  Algerines, 
Sally-men,  &c.  when  they  themfelves  do  the  very 
fame  things;  taking  and  plundering  all  Turkilh 
veffels  they  meet  with,  and  carrying  the  miferable 
people  into  captivity :  nor  are  their  hoftilities  con¬ 
fined  to  the  fea,  but  they  land  on  the  fhores  of  Bar¬ 
bary,  and  carry  whole  towns  and  villages  into  cap¬ 
tivity,  when  they  have  an  opportunity  ;  which  kind 
of  vilits  the  natives  of  Barbary  frequently  return, 
landing  on  the  Chriftian  fhores,  and  plundering 
and  deftroying  all  within  their  reach.  Malta  in¬ 
deed  Hands  as  a  frontier  garifon  againft  the  Infi¬ 
dels,  and  is  fo  ftrong  by  art  as  well  as  nature, 
that  the  Turkifh  rovers  can  do  them  but  little 
hurt  •,  whereas  their  galleys  take  prizes  almoft  e- 
very  day,  and  the  commanders  grow  rich  by  the 
fpoils  ol  their  enemies,  whom  for  that  reafon  they 
never  defire  to  be  at  peace  with.  But  what  brings 
them  in  as  much  profit  as  any  one  article,  is  their 
prifoners,  which  either  ferve  them  as  flaves,  or  are 
ranl'omed  at  very  high  rates.  But  furely  thefe 
practices  will  never  induce  the  Infidels  to  believe 
that  peace  and  love,  and  a  univerfal  benevolence 
are  the  grand  charafterifticks  of  our  religion  :  They 
will  rather  think  that  we  are  animated  by  the 
fame  fpirit  the  difciples  of  Mahomet  are,  what¬ 
ever  we  may  pretend,  and  confequently  that  they 
have  reafon  to  return  us  the  ufual  title  we  give  them, 
of  Barbarians. 

I  fhall  now  add  fome  remarks  on  Italy  which 
have  been  omitted  or  lightly  touched  upon  before. 
Pooren-  Between  Rome  and  Naples,  tho’  it  be  one  of  the 
tertain-  richeft  countries  in  the  world ,  all  our  travellers  agree, 
merits  at  that  there  is  the  worft  accommodation  and  entertain- 
their  inns.  *n  roac]  t]iat  can  be  met  wjth  any  where, 

and  that  a  man  muft  really  undergo  a  great  deal 
of  hardfiiip  in  the  four  days  journey  between  thofe 
two  cities,  if  he  does  not  take  his  provifions  with 
him.  The  flefh  of  buffalo’s,  crows  and  magpies, 
fuch,  as  we  fhould  throw  to  the  dunghill,  here  of¬ 
ten  makes  the  beft  part  of  the  ordinary  ;  and  tho’ 
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they  have  a  variety  of  wines  in  Italy,  the  beft  are  C  H  A  ?• 
fcarce,  efpecially  at  their  inns  •,  partridges,  hares, 
and  other  game,  and  wild-fowl  are  not  often  met  iflancjf. 
with,  except  quails,  and  thefe  they  have  in  great  1 — v— — f 
abundance,  efpecially  in  the  fpring,  when  they  Q“ai|s 
arrive  in  vaft  flocks  from  Africa,  and  even  cover  PlerUlful; 
the  country  ;  they  are  frequently  fo  wearied  in 
their  flight  crofs  the  Mediterranean,  that  they  drop 
into  fhips  as  they  are  under  fail,  and  may  be  taken 
in  heaps  when  they  firft  come  on  fhore,  but  fo 
extremely  lean,  that  they  are  very  indifferent  food 
till  they  are  fatted.  But  to  make  fome  amends  for 
the  ill  provifions  travellers  meet  with  on  the  road, 
they  travel  in  great  fecurity  ;  there  have  fcarce  pew  rofe„ 
been  any  banditti  or  troops  of  robbers  in  theEccle-  bers. 
fiaftical  State  fince  the  Pontificate  of  Sixtus  V, 
who  was  very  fevere  upon  them,  and  other  Prin¬ 
ces  following  his  example,  they  have  pretty  well 
cleared  Italy  of  robbers,  as  they  have  alfo  of  bravo’s 
or  aflfaffins.  Gentlemen  are  permitted  to  ride  with  Arms- 
piftols,  and  even  fuzees  in  the  country  for  their 
defence;  but  in  feveral  of  their  cities  they  will  not 
allow  a  traveller  to  wear  any  arms,  particulary  at 
Genoa  and  Lucca,  where  they  takeaway  both  fwords 
and  piftols  when  you  enter  the  gates,  and  return 
them  again  when  you  leave  the  town  on  paying 
a  certain  fum,  fo  that  you  will  fometimes  pay  treble 
the  price  of  your  arms  in  travelling  through  Italy; 

The  bayonet  and  ftiletto  are  unlawful  weapons,  and 
prohibited  almoft  in  every  city. 

My  author  further  obferves,  that  tho’  the  wo-  Their  wo¬ 
men  are  permitted  to  come  to  church  and  hear  men  con' 
fermons  in  Lent,  they  are  enclofed  in  a  tall  pew  ceakd* 
near  the  pulpit,  where  they  can  neither  fee  or  be 
feen ;  for  the  Italians  cannot  bear  their  women 
fhould  be  prophaned  by  common  eyes,  nor  can  they 
comprehend  how  a  man  can  be  devout  while  he 
is  flaring  them  in  the  face,  as  in  our  proteftant 
churches.  When  they  go  to  prayers  and  kneel  near 
the  men,  they  are  fo  veiled,  that  no  part  of  their 
faces  can  be  feen,  and  fo  carefully  watched  by  their 
relations  or  governances,  that  they  feldom  have  an 
opportunity  of  going  aftray  ;  and  indeed,  it  is  faid, 
they  feldom  fail  of  complying  with  the  firft  mo¬ 
tion.  They  look  upon  themfelves  to  be  unjuftly  re- 
ftrained  of  their  liberty, and  make  no  fcruple  to  break 
from  their  tyrannical  keepers  as  often  as  they  have  op¬ 
portunity,  who  allow  themfelves  all  manner  of  liber¬ 
ties,  tho’  they  will  permit  the  women  to  take  none. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  Apennine,  they  are  Trees  and 
not  only  forced  to  cover  their  orange  and  lemon-  fruits, 
trees  in  the  winter  to  prefervethem  from  the  cold, 
but  alfo  their  pomegranate-trees,  olives,  myrtles, 
caper-trees,  and  many  others ;  the  plane-tree  is 
very  common  in  Italy,  as  are  the  cyprefs,  fena, 
lentifk,  cork-tree,  carob  and  fcarlet  oak,  and  the 
highways  are  frequently  bordered  with  white  mul¬ 
berry  trees,  with  the  leaves  whereof  they  feed  their 
filk-worms;  and  almoft  all  manner  of  medicinal 
herbs  and  fimples  are  to  be  had  on  the  Apennine 
mountains  and  the  Alps.  Spunges  are  found  on  the  fea  Spunges 
fide  near  Terracina :  Pumice-ftones  grow  on  a  little  Pumice. 
ifland  over  againft  the  promontory  of  Mifenum;  0Res‘ 
when  the  fea  is  ftormy  it  loofens  them  from  the 
rocks,  and  carries  them  over  in  final  1  pieces  to  the 
oppofite  fhore  of  Pozzoli  and  Baite  ;  they  are  not 
to  be  met  with  about  Veluvius,  or  any  other  burn¬ 
ing  mountain,  as  fome  have  related,  thole  ftoncs 
being  of  a  very  different  nature. 

The  Italian  mountains,  and  efpecially  the  A  pen-  MJ  ^ 
nine,  are  rich  in  metals,  and  other  minerals,  as  ir,era  s" 
cryftal,  agate,  alabafter,  and  feveral  kinds  of  marble  ; 
the  white  marble  of  Carara  is  dleemed  the  fineft, 
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CHAP,  but  the  Grecian  marble  in  the  Archipelago  has 
XXVIII.  rniJC|1  brighter  colours  than  the  Italian. 

In  the  lummer  they  ufe  all  manner  of  ftratagfems 
to  render  the  heats  tolerable  at  Rome,  men  of  equa¬ 
lity  have  apartments  at  the  bottom  of  their  houfes, 
where  the  fun  never 


Jtalism 
Minds. 


enters ;  thefe  are  furnilhed 
with  fountains  and  water-fpouts,  and  floored  with 


fun-fet. 


Contri¬ 
vances  to 

moderate 

of  fummer  marble,  and  the  doors  fo~  contrived  as  to  draw 
in  a  cool  .refreftting  breeze  when  they  want  it. 
To  prelerve  them  from  flies  and  gnats  when 
they  deep,  their  beds  are  enclofed  with  cur¬ 
tains  of  gauze  :  when  they  fleep  after  dinner,  as 
they  ufuaily  do  about  two  hours,  they  loll  in  eafy 
chairs,  whofe  backs  are  made  to  let  down  as  low  ‘ 
as  they  pleafe.  The  Serain,  or  evening-dew  in  the 
Campania  of  Rome,  is  reckoned  fatal  to  thofe  that 
fleep  in  it  for  three  months  in  fummer,  on  which 
account,  it  is  faid,  travellers  chufe  to  lie  15  or  20 
miles  fliort  of  Rome,  if  they  can’t  reach  the  city 
Rule? of  before  night.  My  author  fays,  he  found  an  inferip- 
health.  tjon  over  a  door  in  Rome,  importing  that  the  air 
of  this  town  is  fatal  to  ftrangers,  and  troublefom 
to  the  natives  :  that  if  a  man  would  preferve  his 
health  here,  he  mull:  take  phyfick  the  feventhday 
after  his  arrival,  avoid  naufeous  frri'ells,  ufe  mode¬ 
rate  exercife,  guard  himfelf  again!!  colds  and  heats, 
abftain  from  fruit  and  women,  and  never  quench 
his  third  with  cold  water. 

Earthen  They  ufe  very  little  tin  or  pewter  in  this  coun- 
difhes  and  t  but  generally  earthen-ware,  refembling  Delft 
chiefly  u-  orcoarfer,  for  all  kinds  of  vefifels.  They  begin 
fed"  their  day  at  fun-fet,  and  count  one  o’clock  an  hour 
Their  day  after,  and  fo  on  to  24,  and  do  not  divide  the  day 
begins  at  jn(:o  twjce  twelve  hours  as  we  do  here  ;  the  hours 
confequently  are  perpetually  varying,  their  day  be¬ 
ginning  fooner  or  later  as  the  fun  fets,  whereas  it 
is  always  fix  o’clock  with  us  fix  hours  before  or  af¬ 
ter  noon,  and  twelve  at  noon  and  midnight.  If 
the  fun  fets  at  fix  o’clock  in  Italy,  the  next  day  at 
noon  they  reckon  18  ;  and  if  it  fets  at  feven,  they 
reckon  17  the  next  day  at  noon  and  fo  on. 

Though  people  are  apt  to  imagine  there  is  little 
winter  in  Italy,  my  author  fays,  he  found  the  win-' 
ter  very  fharp  there,  and  he  thinks  travellers  in 
the  wrong  in  chufing  that  feafon  to  travel  through 
it,  as  they  generally  do,  for  in  winter  the  ways 
are  uneafy  and  dangerous,  efpecially  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  on  account  of  the  fnow  and  ice  ;  the  days 
alio  are  fhort,  and  a  traveller  comes  late  to  his 
lodging,  and  is  often  forced  to  rife  before  day  -, 
befides,  the  country  looks  difmal,  nature  is  in  a 
manner  half  dead,  and  neither  fruits  or  flowers  to 
be  feen.  On  the  contrary,  in  fummer  we  have 
none  of  thefe  inconveniences,  and  though  it  is  very 
hot,  it  is  only  the  repofing  one’s  felf  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  the  cold  of  the  winter  luffi- 
ciently  counterbalances  the  heats  of  the  fummer. 
Conveni-  1°  many  Parts  °f  Italy,  as  in  Tufcany,  Parma 
ences  of  and  Modena,  the  traveller  may  have  horfes  or  ca- 
traveUwg.  lalhes,  called  Cambiatura,  the  rates  of  which  are 
fixed,  and  the  conveniency  of  this  way  of  travel¬ 
ling  is,  that  he  may  flop  where  he  pleafes,  and 
change  his  horfes  or  calafh  at  every  Cambiatura, 
without  being  obliged  to  pay  for  their  return  ;  he 
may  alfo  take  what  time  he  pleafes  to  fatisfy  his 
cunofity.  There  is  room  for  two  people  in  a  ca¬ 
lafh,  and  my  author  prefers  it  to  travelling  on 
horfeback,  becaufe  one  has  the  advantage  of  being 
fkreened  from  the  fun  and  weather,  and  the  tra¬ 
veller  is  permitted  to  carry  a  portmanteau  faftned 
to  it  of  two  hundred  weight. 

When  the  traveller  comes  to  Rome,  he  will  be 
immediately  fur  rounded  by  a  multitude  of  lackeys. 
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who  come  to  ofFer  their  fervice,  but  my  author  CHAP, 
advifes  him  to  be  cautious  how  he  trufts  them,  for  XX  \  III. 
they  are  generally  a  pack  of  knaves  •,  it  is  moil  ad- 
vifable  when  a  perfon  wants  them  to  take  thofe  - 
who  belong  to  the  town,  or  to  the  country  at  leafl, 
becaufe  they  give  fecurity  to  perform  their  duty, 
and  are  bell  acquainted  with  the  people  and  cu- 
lloras  of  the  place.  People  of  qualify  ufuaily  carry 
fome  fpare  liveries  with  them  to  clothe  them  with. 

The  ordinary  allowance  of  thefe  Staffieri,  as  they 
are  called,  is  two  and  a  half,  or  three  Julio’s  a  day, 

( a  Julio  is  about  fix  pence)  when  they  are  at  board 
wages;  and  for  ten  or  twelve  piftoles  a  month,  a 
gentleman  may  have  a  handfome  coach  and  a  pair  Coaches, 
of  horfes  ;  except  it  be  in  Lent,  or  about  Eafter, 
when  the  concourfe  is  very  great  at  Rome,  and 
then  they  will  afk  fourteen  piftoles  a  month  for  a 
coach  and  pair  of  horfes.  A  licence  may  eafily  be  Licences 
obtained  here  to  eat  flelh  in  Lent,  and  the  inp-  tocatflelh 
keepers  on  the  road  will  furnifh  you  with  it  if 
you  defire  it,  privately,  that  they  be  not  expofed 
to  the  cenfures  of  the  church.  The  lean-days,  as 
they  call  their  falls,  however  very  well  deferve 
that  name,  for  it  is  fcarce  pofllble  for  a  foreigner' 
to  difpenfe  with  thofe  exceeding  lean  dinners. 

A  fkiiful  antiquary  is  a  very  neceflary  deperi- Advice  to 
dant,  which  a  man  of  quality  mutt  retain  when  he  ^ofe  who 
arrives  at  Rome,  and  will  coft  him  three  or  four  ^iew  the 
piftoles  a  month  ;  and  he  is  advifed  to  take  a  par-*”t,qJl* 
ticular  view  of  every  thing  that  is  remarkable  kmjC*ies’ 
felf,  without  fruiting  to  the  report  of  others ;  and 
a  gentleman  will  chufe  to  view  the  curiofities  of 
Rome  in  the  company  of  other  ftrangers  rather 
than  alone,  becaufe  he  will  hear  their  opinions 
of  them  :  he  ought  to  be  provided  with  maps,' 
meafures,  profpedtive-glafles,  a  mariner’s  compafs 
and  quadrant,  and  to  be  able  to  take  the  dimenfi- 
ons  of  things  himfelf. 

A  Roman  palm  (or  a  fpan  and  . a  half)  makes  Roman 
thirteen  inches  Englilh  mealure,  the  Roman Toot  'meafures. 
is  Ihorter  by  fix  lines  than  that  of  England,  and 
eight  Roman  feet  make  a  Roman  Cane.  A  Bralfe 
ol  Florence  is  22  inches  and  a  half  Englifh. 

A  complete  fet  of  prints  of  all  the  antiquities 
and  remarkable  things  that  are  to  be  found  in 
Rome  may  be  had  there,  but  they  will  coft  near 
100  piftoles,  according  to  Misson  ;  and  he  ad¬ 
vifes  gentlemen  not  to  be  too  parfimonious  in  their 
travels,  for  if  they  are,  he  tells  them,  they  mull 
expeft  to  meet  with  trouble  and  vexation  inftead 
of  pleafure  ;  whereas  a  liberal  hand  gains  admil- 
fion  every  where,  and  procures  great  advantages  ; 
and  as  it  is  but  once  in  their  lives,  and  in  order 
to  accomplifh  themfelves,  they  will  not  find  their 
account  in  being  over-penurious,  fuch  a  manage¬ 
ment  only  renders  them  contemptible  wherever 
they  come. 

Gentlemen  who  travel  in  company  from  RomeTheway 
to  Naples  ufuaily  hire  both  ealalhes  and  horfes,  that  of  travel- 
they  may  ride  one  way  or  the  other  by  turns,  aslingbe- 
they  fee  fit,  and  every  paftenger  pays  the  perfon  tween  , 
who  lefts  them  15  piafters,  on  condition  he  fliall 
fpend  five  days  in  going  thither,  wait  for  him  five 
days  at  Naples,  and  lend  his  horfes  to  Vefuvius 
and  Puzzoli,  and  return  to  Rome  in  five  days 
more;  fo  that  the  whole  journey  is  performed  in  15 
days.  They  may  very  eafily  go  from  Rome  to  Na¬ 
ples  in  four  days,  only  they  are  fuppofed  to  fpend 
fome  time  in  viewing  the  country,  or  the  curiofi¬ 
ties  in  the  way  thither.  (A  piafter  is  about  the 
value  of  6  s.  8  d.  or  7  s .)  But  as  Naples  well  de¬ 
fences  more  than  five  days  to  view  it,  my  author 
advifes  the  traveller  to  go  by  the  Procacaio,  or  or¬ 
dinary 
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dinary  ftage,  becaufe  he  is  at  liberty  then  to  re¬ 
turn  when  he  pleafes. 

He  advi-fes  ail  gentlemen  that  travel  to  Italy  alfo 
to  contrive  their  affairs  fo,  as  to  fee  the  Iaft  days  of 
the  carnival  at  Venice,  the  Holy  week  at  Rome,  and 
the  odlave  of  the  Sacrament  at  Bologna  ;  and  to  a- 
void  being  at  Rome  during  the  heats.  He  fays,  a 
perfon  will  do  well  to  confider  what  company  he 
travels  with  alfo,  or  it  may  be  better  to  have  none  *, 
fome,  as  he  obferves,  are  curious  in  examining  e- 
very  thing,  and  will  expofe  themfelves  to  a  ffower 
of  rain,  or  hazard  lofing  a  dinner  to  make  a  dif- 
covery  of  any  importance,  while  others  travel  poll 
thro’  a  country  as  ic  were,  and  take  care  of  no¬ 
thing  elfe  but  the  providing  a  good  bed,  a  difh  of 
meat,  or  a  glafs  of  the  bed  wine.  A  large  com¬ 
pany  is  by  no  means  proper  to  travel  with  in  Italy, 
where  we  meet  with  fuch  wretched  inns,  that  they 
can  feldom  find  beds  or  provifions  for  a  tolerable 
company. 

Every  town  almoft  in  Italy  affords  fome  things 
which  are  either  peculiar  to  it,  or  done  in  greater 
perfection  than  in  other  places ;  as  at  Rome  you 
meet  with  fine  prints  of  palaces,  churches,  gar¬ 
dens,  flatues,  fountains,  ornaments  of  architecture, 
pictures  of  Popes,  Princes,  Cardinals,  and  other 
illufirious  men,  maps,  plans  of  towns,  &c.  They 
are  famous  alfo  for  their  perfumes,  fuch  as  berga¬ 
mot,  limetta,  imperial  oil  and  millefiori,  and  all 
forts  ofquinteffences,  balfams  and  pomatums.  The 
fruit  bergamot  is  like  a  lemon,  and  the  perfume 
drawn  from  it  is  incomparably  better  than  what 
we  meet  with  in  other  places.  The  perfumers  of 
Rome  have  either  an  art,  or  ingredients  that  their 
neighbours  want,  for  perfuming  fkins,  of  which 
they  make  gloves,  fans,  purfes,  and  other  things. 
And  this  is  the  proper  place  to  furnifh  one’s  felf 
with  fine  medals ;  tho’  if  a  man  has  not  fome  judg¬ 
ment  in  them,  he  will  be  impofed  upon. 

Naples  is  remarkable  for  its  filk  {lockings,  waift- 
coats,  breeches  and  caps,  perfumed  foap,  fnuff-boxes 
made  of  fhells  inlaid  with  filver,  and  Spaniff  fnuff. 

Venice  is  taken  notice  of  for  its  points,  works 
in  glafs,  cryftal  and  fleel,  fnuff-boxes,  filk  fluffs, 
and  fine  fcarlet. 

At  Milan  we  meet  with  works  of  rock  cryftal, 
fwords,  heads  of  canes,  fnuff-boxes,  and  fteel  toys. 

Florence  alfo  is  famous  for  its  eflfences,  balfams, 
pomatums,  and  other  perfumes ;  but  their  berga¬ 
mot  is  inferior  to  that  of  Rome.  Here  are  alfo 
inlaid  works,  with  the  ftones  called  Dendrites, 
and  others  called  Ruins  of  Florence,  which  are 
found  in  Monte  Limagio. 

At  Genoa  we  meet  with  filk  fluffs,  velvets, 
points,  dry  fweetmeats,  foap  and  wafh-balls. 

At  Bologna  fhining  ftones,  or  phofphorus’s,  fe¬ 
veral  kinds  of  fnuff  and  waff-balls,  and  their  lap- 
dogs  were  formerly  in  much  efteem;  one  of  them 
made  a  mighty  ftir  in  England  not  many  years  ago. 

Brefcia  has  been  remarkable  for  its  fire-arms. 

The  Nuns  of  Tortona  for  their  works  in  ftraw,  of 
which  they  make  boxes,  flowers,  birds,  cafkets  and 
toilets,  or  any  little  implement  of  the  like  nature. 

The  knives  of  Scarperia,  fixteen  or  feventeen 
miles  from  Florence,  are  much  cried  up,  not  fo 
much  for  the  goodnels  of  the  metal,  as  for  their 
contrivance  of  putting  feveral  blades  to  one  haft,  as 
they  will  ten  or  a  dozen  at  a  time  ,  if ’tis  defired. 

At  I  .oretto  the  devout  traveller  furniffes  himfelf 
with  beads,  crucifixes,  Agnus  Dei’s,  and  other  holy 
utenfils  •,  and  their  beads  are  thought  to  have  an 
extraordinary  fan&ity  by  being  touch’d  or  rubb’clon 
the  Madona  or  image  of  the  Blefted  Virgin  there. 
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The  Nuns  of  Gaieta  pretend  to  have  the  beft  CHAP, 
effence  of  oranges:  but  Misson  does  not  approve  *XV1IL 
of  it ;  he  fays,  it  is  too  ftrong  and  fharp. 

The  mafks  of  Modena  are  faid  to  be  well  con¬ 
trived,  and  the  fpurs  of  Reggio  in  as  much  efteem 
in  Italy,  as  thofe  of  Rippon  are  here. 

The  milled  gloves,  the  fweet  fnuff  of  Millefiori, 
and  the  Rofa  Solis  of  Turin,  are  alfo  in  efteem 
with  our  travellers. 

In  the  year  172 6,  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily  received  Some  fpe- 
orders  from  the  Imperial  court  to  publifh  a  Bando,  ^je^ofEn* 
or  proclamation,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  fe-  g00ds  pro- 
veral  Engliff  manufactures,  fuch  as  duroys,  cala-  hibited 
mancoes,  camblets,  druggets,  and  other  fluffs  pro-  lately  in 
per  for  a  warm  country,  in  order  to  encourage  Sicil>'- 
thofe  of  Germany,  which  are  defign’d  to  be  brought 
into  Sicily  and  Naples  by  the  new  company  efta- 
bliffed  at  Triefte:  whereupon  the  Engliff  Conful 
Mr.  Chambrlayne  on  the  10th  of  June  that 
year,  by  the  advice  of  the  Engliff-  factory  at  Mef- 
fina,  prefented  the  following  memorial  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Sicily,  viz. 

Moft  excellent  Lord, 

WIlliam  Ch amberlayne,  his  Britannick 
Majefty’s  Conful-General  in  this  kingdom, 
and  the  Englifh  merchants  fettled  and  refiding  in 
the  city  of  Medina,  do  humbly  reprefent  that  they 
are  informed,  the  Royal  Patrimonial  Council  by 
your  Excellency’s  direction,  upon  what  motives 
your  memorialifts  know  not,  are  about  to  prohibit 
the  importation  into  this  city  and  kingdom  of  di¬ 
vers  forts  of  Engliff  woollen  manufadturesand  fluffs. 

That  before  fuch  a  refolution  pafs,  they  offer  to  your 
Excellency’s  confideration,  the  prejudice  which 
would  manifeftly  arife  from  it  to  the  publick  com¬ 
merce,  to  the  income  of  the  royal  treafury,  and  to  the 
general  intereft  not  only  of  his  Imperial  and  Catho- 
lick  Majefty’s  fubjeCls,  but  likewifeof  foreigners 
concerned  in  traffick  with  this  city.  For  this  would 
be  an  abolition  of  the  eftabliffment  of  a  Scala 
Franca,  or  ftaple  granted  by  the  moft  ferene  King 
Charles  II,  who  engaged  his  Royal  word  to 
permit  the  importing  hither  of  all  manner  of  mer¬ 
chandize  and  manufactures  from  what  part  of  the 
world  foever.  It  would  alfo  be  a  direCt  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  between  the 
moft  ferene  Kings  of  Spain  and  England  in  the  year 
1667,  which  was  ratified  by  King  Charles  II, 
of  bleffed  memory,  the  fame  year,  and  confirmed 
by  hisprefent  Imperial  and  Catholick  Majefty  anno 
1709,  at  Barcelona  by  which  treaty  entire  liberty 
was  granted  to  the  fubjeCts  of  Great  Britain  to  im¬ 
port  and  bring  into  all  the  territories,  kingdoms 
and  dominions  of  the  King  of  Spain,  all  forts  of 
merchandize,  cloths,  manufactures,  and  things  of 
the  Kingdom  of  England,  there  to  fell,  barter,  or 
otherwife  convert  and  difpofe  of  the  fame,  as  will 
more  fully  appear  to  your  Excellency  by  the  in- 
clofed  copies  of  the  article  of  the  Scala  Franca,  and 
the  feventh  article  of  the  aforefaid  treaty  concluded 
and  confirmed  as  above.  Wherefore  the  memoria¬ 
lifts  have  judged  it  proper  by  way  of  prevention  to 
make  application  to  your  Excellency,  a  Prince 
zealous  for  juftice,  and  a  lover  of  the  publick  good, 
to  induce  you  to  fufpend  fo  important  a  refolution 
till  fome  deputy  of  theirs  be  permitted  to  lay  before 
you  the  folid  and  weighty  reafons  they  have  to  urge 
againft  this  novelty,  which  is  not  only  prejudicial 
to  the  publick  commerce,  the  promoting  whereof 
your  Excellency  has  fo  much  at  heait,  but  to  the 
general  intereft  of  the  natives  and  foreigners  who 
are  concerned  in,  and  do  contribute  to  and  carry 
on  the  trade  of  this  city  and  kingdom,  and  alfo  to 
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CHAP,  the  royal  duties,  which  muft  inevitably  diminifh 
XXVI II.  jn  proportion  as  commerce  leflens.  But  in  cafe 
Iflands.  your  Excellency  in  your  great  wifdom  fhall  deter- 
«  — mine  otherwife,  they  bel'eech  you  at  leaft  to  give 
fufficient  allowance  of  time  before  fuch  prohibition 
takes  place  ;  becaufe  the  memorialifts  under  the 
fan 61: ion  of  the  publick  faith,  and  relying  on  the 
royal  promifes,  have  fome  time  ago  fent  com- 
mifiions  to  their  correfpondents  in  England  for  large 
quantities  of  fuch  feveral  forts  of  goods  as  they  ufed 
to  provide  every  year  agair.ft  the  fair  in  Auguft, 
which  by  this  time  are  not  only  bought  up,  but 
adtualiy  imbarked  and  on  the  way  hither,  to  the 
end  that  within  the  time  limited  they  may  vend  and 
difpofeof  them.  Upon  which  concefiion  from  your 
Excellency  as  a  juft  Prince,  the  memorialifts  do  fe- 
curely  depend. 

The  anfwer  to  which  memorial  was,  That  the 
orders  from  the  court  of  Vienna  on  this  affair  being 
uncontrolable,  the  publilhing  them  could  not  be 
deferred. 


Thelmpe-  v/  lift  of  the  Imperial  navy. 

rial  navy  In  the  ports  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  Adriatick 


in  the  port  gulph.  Guns.  Guns 

ofitaly  ^he  St>  Barbara.  68  St.  Ottila  48 

Ocean"2  St.  Leopard  62  St.  Nepomucence  48 

St.  Charles  58  St.  Jofeph  36 

St.  Elizabeth  50  St.  Anthony  30 

Sc  January  42  St.  Anne  42 

St.  Lucia  46  St.  Baltazar  40 

Befides  eight  frigates  and  fourteen  galleys. 

In  the  Ocean  Guns  Guns 

The  Charles  40  Lyon  28 

Emprefs  Elizabeth  36  Tyger  32 

Auftria  34  Eagle  32 

Prince  Eugene  32  Force  30 

Marquis  Vifconti  30  Peace  32 

Marquis  de  Prie  30  Concord  34 

Union  28  Blefiing  32 


Hope  30  And  three  advice-fhips. 

This  lift  being  taken  only  from  the  publick  pa¬ 
pers,  I  cannot  be  anfwerable  for  the  exadtnefs  of 
it-,  but  it  is  furprizing  if  the  Emperor  have  a  fleet 
already  any  thing  near  fo  powerful  as  this  is  repre- 
len  ted  to  be.. 

The  fruits  Tempefts  and  unfeafonable  weather  proved  al- 
of  the  moft  as  fteftrudtive  to  Italy  in  the  year  172 7,  as 
f  ro  tdtn  any  earthquake  that  has  happened  there  in  our  me- 
ItTl^in  mory-,  for  they  relate,  that  on  the  7th  of  Odlober 
1727.  this  year,  there  arofe  fuch  a  dreadful  hurricane  at 
Naples,  that  the  like  was  never  known.  The 
ftorm  begun  by  furious  jarring  winds,  attended 
with  continual  lightning  and  dreadful  thunder¬ 
claps,  which  were  foon  followed  with  fuch  heavy 
rains  mixed  with  hail,  that  all  the  gardens  in  that 
city  and  neighbourhood  were  overflowed  -,  the  trees, 
vineyards,  &c.  which  were  upon  the  hills  round 
the  city  were  torn  up  by  the  roots  and  wafhed  away 
by  the  torrent ;  their  kitchen-gardens  were  covered 
with  fand,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  the 
flood  forced  open  the  ftrongeft  gates,  threw  down 
feveral  walls  and  houfes,  and  deftroyed  abundance 
of  people  :  the  great  refervoirs  which  furnifh  the 
city  with  water,  with  their  wells  and  fountains,  were 
choaked  up.  The  borough  of  Pianura,  which  lies 
very  low,  was  fo  fuddenly  overflowed,  that  of  500 
inhabitants,  fix  only  efcaped  ;  the  borough  of  Pan- 
ceoli  was  entirely  funk,  and  there  arofe  fuch  a 
thick  vapour  and  poifonous  ftench  out  of  this  gulph, 
that  all  that  came  near  it  fwooned  away,  or  died 
on  the  fpot.  No  words  can  exprefs  the  defolation 
which  happened  both  in  city  and  country,  with  the 
lofs  of  their  corn,  wine,  cattle,  and  other  provi- 
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fions.  This  calamity  was  aferibed  to  a  violent  CHAP* 
fhock  of  an  earthquake  they  felt  the  night  before, 
which  terrified  them  extremely  ;  the  fea  fwelled  jf|an(jns_ 
alfo  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  from  Vefu-  — u 

vius  i flued  a  mighty  flame  :  whereupon  the  head 
of  St.  Januarius  was  expofed,  the  miraculous 
image  of  the  crucifix  uncovered,  before  which  the 
Viceroy, Nobility  and  people  proftrated  themfelves 
to  avert  the  wrath  of  heaven. 

At  Venice  the  fame  month  they  had  terrible 
ftorms  of  rain  and  hail,  and  in  January  following 
they  relate,  that  the  tempeftuous  winds  and  rains 
continued  at  Naples  *,  that  the  air  was  fometimes 
fo  clofe  they  could  hardly  breathe,  which  with  the 
frequent  eruptions  of  Mount  Vefuvius  occafioned  a 
general  coniternation,  and  bred  diftempers  in  the 
country  :  that  they  had  for  three  days  fuccefiively 
fuch  furious  ftorms  of  rain  attended  with  dreadful 
thunder  and  lightning,  that  the  flat  country  was 
all  under  water,  and  appeared  like  a  general  de¬ 
luge,  and  that  the  damage  occafioned  by  it  was  not 
to  be  exprefied.  From  Florence  the  fame  month 
they  write,  that  the  Sacrament  had  been  expofed 
for  three  days  in  the  metropolitan  church,  and 
publick  prayers  put  up  throughout  the  dutchy  to 
obtain  from  the  Almighty  a  cefiation  of  rain.  A 
plenary  indulgence  was  publiflied  in  form  of  a  Ju¬ 
bilee  in  all  the  churches  of  that  city,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  forbad  the  ufual  diverfionsof  the  Carnival ; 
and  in  the  Venetian  territories  feveral  little  towns 
were  fwept  away  by  the  overflowing  of  rivers. 

AtNotto  in  Sicily  in  the  year  1727-8,  there  hap¬ 
pened  a  terrible  earthquake,  which  lafted  from  the 
5th  of  January  to  the  9th,  and  threw  down  feveral 
churches,  monafteries  and  private  houfes  ;  the 
fame  was  felt  at  Augufta,  Syracufa,  Catanea,  Mef- 
fina  and  Palermo,  and  almoft  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom,  but  few  or  no  people  perifhed  in  it. 

The  Emperor  and  the  other  parties  to  the  Qua- Memorials 
druple  Alliance  looking  upon  the  duchies  of  Tuf-  °J the  La- 
cany,  Parma  and  Placentia  as  Fiefs  of  the  Empire,  1,ian  Pnnft 
and  agreeing  that  on  failure  of  iffue  of  thofe  Prin-  the  Qua" 
ces  the  faid  duchies  fhould  be  conferred  on  Don  druple  Al- 
Carlos,  fon  to  the  prefent  Queen  of  Spain  ;  thishance. 
proceeding  was  highly  refented  by  the  Dukes  of 
Tufcany  and  Parma,  as  well  as  by  the  Pope,  who 
pretends  that  thele  duchies  are  Fiefs  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  Duke  of  Tufcany  in  a  memorial  endeavours 
to  fhew  that  the  ftate  of  Florence  has  been  entirely 
independent  on  the  Empireever  fince  it  had  a  being ; 
that  it  has  always  been  governed  by  its  own  laws  and 
magiftrates  ;  that  the  Great  Dukes  of  Tufcany  are 
abfolute  matters  and  fovereigns  in  that  State;  that 
all  the  rights  of  Majefty  belong  to  them  ;  and  that 
they  only  differ  from  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain 
in  the  extent  of  their  dominions,  as  not  having 
fuch  large  territories  under  their  jurifdidlion. 

To  which  the  Imperialifls  reply,  That  it  is  no¬ 
torious  that  the  city  and  territory  of  Florence  made 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  that  when  the 
German  Emperors  became  mafters  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  1  ufcany,  and  the  city  of  Florence  ir\  par¬ 
ticular,  was  as  much  fubjedt  to  them  as  the  reft  of 
Italy  ;  that  it  continued  under  the  Dukes  or  Mar- 
quifles  of  Tufcany,  who  were  the  Emperors  feu¬ 
datories  from  the  time  of  Rodolphus  I,  tho’  it 
was  governed  by  its  own  magiftrates,  as  the  citiesof 
the  Empire  are  at  this  day,  yet  it  always  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  fovereignty  of  the  Emperor,  till  the  time 
of  Maximilian  l,  who  for  a  fum  of  money  con¬ 
firmed  its  privileges  :  That  the  Emperor  Charles 
V,  in  the  year  1530,  commanded  his  troops  to  be- 
fiege  the  city  of  Florence,  to  reduce  them  to  their 

duty 
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duty  to  the  Empire,  which  they  then  feemed  to  dif- 
pute  ;  that  the  city  having  been  obliged  to  furren- 
der,  the  Emperor  declared  he  had  a  right,  af  ter  de¬ 
priving  it  of  all  thofe  privileges  which  it  had  re¬ 
ceived  of  his  predecefiors,  to  difpofe  both  of  the 
city  and  territory  according  to  his  pleaiure,  as  of 
an  eftate  of  inheritance  devolved  to  the  Empire  •, 


ers,  which  are  powerful  weapons  with  God,  that  ;a-  L 

the  Lord  would  pleafe  to  cait  his  eyes  upon  his  G  h'* I!Ii 
...  ,r  r  '  ■  L,  Italian 

inheritance;  and  not  1  infer  us  to  receive  damage  pjands. 

from  thofe  to  whofe  protection  he  hath  recom-  ' — — * 

mended  the  defence  and  fupport  of  the  interelts 

of  the  tloly  Church.’ 

The  Duke  of  Parma  looked  upon  himfelf  alfo 
but  upon  the  interceffion  of  the  Pope,  and  by  ad-  to  have  had  great  injuftice  done  by  the  difpbfal  of 
vice  of  the  States  of  the  Empire,  he  had  been  his  dominions  by  foreign  powers,  without  con- 
pleafed  to  pardon  it,  and  to  confirm  all  its  privi-  halting  him,  and  p  rote  (red  again  ft  it :  but  I  don’t 
leges,  rights  and  liberties  obtained  of  the  Roman  find  that  any  of  the  parties  to  the  Quadruple  Al- 
Kings  or  Emperors.  But  whether  the  duchies  of  liance  took  any  notice  of  the  oppofition  that  was 
Tufcany  and  Parma  are  Fiefs  of  the  Empire  or  not,  made  either  by  the  Pope,  or  the  Dukes  of  Tufca- 
fince  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  have  declared  them  ny  or  Parma,  The  mifunderftanding  however 
tobefo;  and  the  greateft  powers  of  Europe,  who  which  has  happened  fince  between  the  allies  of 
were  parties  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  have  deter-  Vienna  and  Hanover  may  effect  that  for  them, 
mined  they  fhall  be  deemed  fuch,  and  are  in  a  con-  which  all  their  own  care  and  forefight  could  not, 
dition  to  conftitute  Don  Carlos  Sovereign  of  unlefs  a  fpeedy  peace  fhould  reunite  thefe  powers 
thefe  duchies  if  they  fee  fit,  the  matter  of  right  again,  and  the  Quadruple  Alliance  be  made  the 
will  be  little  attended  to.  The  Princes  of  this  age  foundation  of  another  treaty, 
apprehend  themfelves  vefted  with  authority  to  let  Having  omitted  todelcribe  the  manner  of  bal- 
up  and  depofe  Kings  at  their  pleafure,  as  is  evi-  loting  for  a  Doge  of  Venice,  I  fhall  take  the  op- 
dent  from  their  difpofal  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  twice  portunity  of  doing  it  here. 

in  a  few  years,  without  fo  much  as  enquiring  into  Theobfequies  of  the  deceas’d  Doge  are  no  fooner  The  man- 
the  laws  and  conftitutions  of  the  refpebtive  coun-  over,  but  all  the  nobility  above  30  years  of  age  ner  ofbal- 
tries :  Thefe,  itis  held,  ought  to  be  dormant  when  meet  in  the  Grand  Council,  where  they  debt  five  )oUnR  m 
the  general  good  of  the  world  comes  in  competi-  collebtors,  who  are  to  correbt  the  Ducale  Promiffione ,  Cou^dUt 
tion  with  that  of  any  fingle  State  ;  or,  when  the  i.  e.  the  ftatutes,  to  the  obfervation  of  which  the  Venice, 
chief  Powers  of  Europe  are  pleafed  to  think  fo.  Doge  is  to  fwear  immediately  after  his  eledlion. 

They  themfelves  feem  to  rely  more  upon  a  confe-  And  thefe  Noblemen  have  a  power  to  add  or  ab- 
deracy,  or  guaranty  of  their  neighbours  for  the  ftrabt  whatever  they  fhall  deem  requilite  for  the 
eftabliihment  of  their  thrones,  than  either  upon  the  good  of  the  State. 

conftitution  of  their  refpedtive  governments,  or  the  The  Grand  Council  being  afterwards,  afiembled 
affebtions  of  the  people  they  are  to  govern.  The  in  the  hall  of  St.  Mark’s  palace,  the  door  is  fhut, 
civil  power  does  not  only  truckle  to  the  military  and  the  number  of  the  members  prefent  being 
in  molt  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe-,  but  where  na-  counted,  they  throw  into  a  bafon,  or  urn,  an  equal 
tional  troops  are  not  fo  ready  as  it  is  expebted,  to  number  of  balls  all  white,  except  thirty  which  are 
opprefs  and  harafs  their  fellow-fubjedfs,  foreigners  gilt,  and  when  they  are  well  mixed,  every  gentle- 
are  call’d  in,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  lefsremorfe,  man  takes  out  one:  after  which,  the  30  who  hap- 
to  finifli  the  ruin  of  the  unhappy  people.  But  to  pen  upon  the  gilt  balls  meet  in  a  little  room,  where 
return  to  the  eventual  fucceffion,  as  it  was  called,  there  are  prepared  30  other  balls,  of  which  nine  are 
of  the  duchies  of  Tufcany  and  Parma,  which  the  gilt;  thofe  of  the  30  which  draw  the  nine  gilt 
parties  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance  had  conferred  on  balls  chufe  40  members,  who  are  reduced  to  12 
Don  Carlos  Prince  of  Spain  :  The  laft  Pope  In-  by  lot,  and  thefe  12  debt  25,  the  fir  ft  chufing 
nocent  XIII,  loudly  protefted  againft  it,  deciar-  three,  and  the  reft  two  a  piece;  thefe  are  by  lot 
ing  thofe  duchies  kiefs  of  the  Holy  See,  and  in  the  reduced  to  nine,  and  thofe  nine  chufe  45,  by  nam- 
inftrument  to  be  fent  to  the  Plenipotentiaries  at  ing  five  a-piece,  who  are  again  reduced  by  lot  to 
Cambray  on  this  head,  he  has  thefe  expreffions :  eleven,  and  thefe  chule  41  members;  who  eledt 

*  Can  Chriftian  Princes  flatter  themfelves  with  the  the  Doge,  if  they  are  approved  by  the  Grand 
‘  hopes  of  concluding  a  lafting  peace,  when  the  de-  Council;  and  if  they  be  not,  the  fame  method 

*  priving  the  Holy  See,  and  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  muft  be  repeated.  And  by  this  tedious  way  of 

*  Christ,  of  their  undeniable  rights,  is  made  the  balloting  they  prevent  all  poftible  corruption  or 
‘  foundation  of  it?  Can  they  promife  themfelves  influence  in  the  choice  of  a  Doge.  When  the  41 

*  long  to  enjoy  what  they  violently  feize  againft  eleblors  are  approved  by  the  Grand  Council,  they 
4  all  manner  of  juftice,  and  invade  the  indifputable  are  fhut  up  in  the  palace  of  St.  Mark,  and  not 
‘  right  of  an  uninterrupted  fucceffion,  which  has  fuffered  to  ftir  out  till  they  have  elected  a  Dcge, 

*  been  acknowledged  for  feveral  ages  by  all  the  and  there  muft  be  25  of  the  number  concur  in  the 

*  nations  of  Europe.’  The  prefent  Pope  Ben-  choice.  When  the  fufffage  is  declared,  the  Doge 
net  XIII  alfo,  upon  the  conclufion  of  the  Vien-  eledt  is  carried  on  mens  fhoulders  from  the 
na  alliance  between  the  Emperor  and  Spain,  where-  church  round  the  fquare  of  St.  Mark  in  a  ma¬ 
in  the  difpofal  of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuf-  chine,  in  which  he  is  attended  by  two  or  three 
cany  are  confirmed,  fent  a  circular  letter  to  his  noblemen,  his  friends,  and  fometimes  by  the  boy 
Nuncio’s  in  the  feveral  courts  of  Europe,  where-  who  drew  the  ball  that  determined  his  election  ; 
in  he  tells  them,  he  could  not  delay  acquainting  and  being  crowned  by  the  Procurator  Treafurer, 
them  with  his  forrow  for  thofe  unjuft  conditions  he  ufually  makes  a  fpeech  to  the  people,  after 
in  the  treaty.  That  he  abhorred  and  difowned  which  he  gives  a  ball ;  the  ftreets  are  illuminated, 
them,  and  folemnly  protefted  againft  the  fame,  and  and  mafquerades  andotherentertainmentsarecon- 
would  leave  no  (tone  unturned  to  provide  a  remedy  tinued  for  three  nights  fucceffively  ;  bread  and 
againft  them  ;  concluding  as  follows :  1  Venerable  wine  being  in  the  mean  time  diftributed  to  the 


Brethren,  We  will  apply  ourfelves  to  pious  pray-  multitude. 
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414  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  ITALY. 

CHAP.  a  Table  of  the  diftances  of  the  great  towns  in  Italy  from  each  other.  £  H  A  P. 

XXVirr  Aclria  12  miles  from  Venice. J  Paleftrina  10  from  Tivoli,  28  from  Rome.  Italian ' 

Parma  50  from  Bolonia,  60  from  Genoa,  30  from  iflands. 
Modena. 


lilaad"  Albano  14  from  Rome,  8  from  brefcati,  and  7 
y——;  from  Vellitri. 

Alexandria  18  from  Cafal,  10  from  Tortona,  40 
from  Turin. 

Anconia  15  from  Loretto,  20  from  Senegallia. 
Aveffe  50  from  Turin. 

Aquapendente  9  from  Bolfena. 

Aquileia  50  from  Venice. 

Afti  25  from  Turin. 

Bergamo  30  from  Brefcia. 

Bolfena  16  from  Viterbo,  8  from  Mantefiafcone. 
Bolonia  58  from  Florence,  30  from  Ferrara,  150 
from  Loretto,  2  10  from  Rome. 

Brcfcia  60  from  Milan,  40  from  Verona. 

Capua  16  from  Naples. 

Carmnan  8  from  Turin. 

o 

Cafal  30  from  Turin. 

Civita  Vecchia  30  from  Rome. 

Comacchio  16  from  Ravenna. 

Como  28  from  Milan. 

Cortona  50  from  Florence. 

Crema  20  from  Cremona. 

Cremona  48  from  Milan,  40  from  Mantua. 

Chiufi  36  from  Sienna. 

Fana  8  from  Pefaro,  15  from  Senegallia. 

Feltro  33  from  Vicenza. 

Final  40  from  Genoa. 

Ferrara  30  from  Bolonia,  50  from  Mantua,  45 
from  Padua. 

Florence  58  from  Bolonia,  140  from  Rome. 

Fondi  10  from  Terracina,  10  from  Gaieta. 

Frelcati  30  from  Rome. 

Fuligno  12  from  Spoletto. 

Fufina  5  from  Venice,  20  from  Padua. 

Gaieta  50  from  Naples,  5  from  Mola,  65  from 
Rome. 

Garda  15  from  Verona. 

Genoa  84  from  Milan,  30  from  Savona,  84  from 
Turin,  46  from  Final. 

Guaffalla  8  from  Sabionetta,  20  from  Mantua. 
Itru  6  from  Fondi. 

Ivrea  25  from  Turin. 

Leghorn  120  from  Genoa,  16  from  Pifa. 

Loretto  150  from  Rome,  15  from  Ancona,  15 
from  Fermo,  150  from  Bolonia. 

Lucca  24  from  Mafia,  10  from  Pifa. 

Macerata  20  from  Ancona. 

Mantua  88  from  Milan,  40  from  Cremona,  42 
from  Modena. 

Maffa  76  from  Genoa,  29  from  Pifa. 

Milan  85  from  Turin,  250  from  Rome,  75  from 
Parma. 

Mirandola  20  from  Modena,  30  from  Bolonia. 
Modena  40  from  Mantua,  30  from  Parma,  100 
from  Milan. 

Montefiafcone  20  from  Civita  Vecchia,  8  from 
Viterbo. 

Monte  Alcino  20  from  Sienna. 

Monte  Pulciano  27  from  Sienna. 

Naples  140  from  Rome,  16  from  Capua. 

Narni  8  from  Otricoli,  7  from  Terni. 

Nettuno  30  from  Rome. 

Nice  40  from  Oneglia,  60  from  Pignerol. 

Novara  30  from  Milan,  10  from  Vcrceil. 

Noli  10  from  Savona. 

Oneglia  Go  from  Genoa,  40  from  Final. 

Orbitello  30  from  Civita  Vecchia. 

Orvieto  45  from  Rome,  20  from  Chiufi. 

Oftia  12  from  Rome. 

Otricoli  8  from  Narni. 

Padua  22  from  Venice,  54  from  Mantua, 


Pavia  20  from  Milan,  35  from  Placentia. 

Perufa  Valley  4  from  Pignerol. 

Perugia  30  from  Orvietto. 

Pefaro  10  from  Fano,  20  from  Rimini. 

Pignerol  16  frorrr  Turin. 

Piperno  35  from  Rome,  10  from  Terracina. 

Pifa  42  from  Florence,  16  from  Leghorn. 

Piftoa  20  from  Florence. 

Placentia  20  from  Cremona. 

Radicofani  42  from  Viterbo  40  from  Sienna. 
Ravenna  50  from  Ferrara. 

Reggio  1 5  from  Modena,  1 5  from  Parma. 

Rimini  70  from  Bolonia,  30  from  Ravenna,  25 
from  Urbino. 

Rome  2 10  from  Bolonia,  30  from  Civita  Vecchia, 
152  from  Florence,  150  from  Loretto,  140 
from  Naples,  300  from  Venice. 

Ronciglione  25  from  Rome,  17  from  Montefiaf¬ 
cone. 

Roveredo  30  from  Verona,  11  from  Trent. 
Rovigo  20  from  Padua. 

Sabionetta  20  from  Mantua. 

Salerno  28  from  Naples. 

Savona  30  from  Genoa,  16  from  Final. 

Scarperia  7  from  Florence. 

Senegallia  20  from  Ancona. 

Sermonietta  30  from  Rome,  15  from  Vellitri. 
Sienna  35  from  Florence,  60  from  Leghorn. 
Spoletto  4 5  from  Rome,  15  from  Terni. 

Suza  23  from  Turin. 

Terni  7  from  Narni,  85  from  Urbino. 

Terracina  55  from  Rome,  10  from  Piperno. 
Tivoli  20  from  Rome,  1 6  from  F'refcatti. 

Todi  24  from  Spoletto,  14  from  Orvietto. 
Tolentino  10  from  Macerata. 

Tortona  4 6  from  Milan. 

Tufcanella  10  from  Montefiafcone. 

Trent  60  from  Brefcia,  60  from  Mantua,  80  from 
Venice. 

Trevifo  15  from  Venice. 

Turin  84  from  Genoa,  350  from  Rome,  85  from 
Milan,  120  from  Geneva,  250  from  Venice. 
Valenza  32  from  Milan,  12  from  Cafal. 

Udina  12  from  Palma  Nova. 

Vellitri  20  from  Rome,  9  from  Frefcatti. 

Venice  80  from  Ferrara,  300  from  Rome,  350 
from  Turin,  1 70  from  Milan,*  80  from  Man¬ 
tua. 

Verceil  40  from  Turin,  15  from  Cafal,  44  from 
Milan. 

Verona  25  from  Mantua,  50  from  Padua. 

Verue  20  from  Turin,  15  from  Cafal. 

Vicenza  20  from  Padua,  40  from  Venice. 
Vintimiglia  30  from  Oneglia,  15  from  Nice. 
Viterbo  40  from  Rome,  8  from  Montefiafcone. 
Vogliera  16  from  Pavia. 

Volaterra  30  from  Sienna. 

Urbino  120  from  Rome,  20  from  Fano,  34  from 
Rimini. 

Yvrea,  or  Ivrea,  25  from  Turin,  25  from  Verceil. 

This  alphabetical  table  will  give  the  reader  a 
general  notion  of  the  diftances  of  the  great  towns 
in  Italy  from  each  other ;  and  if  he  finds  them 
differ  two  or  three  miles  in  twenty  from  other  ac¬ 
counts,  he  muft  not  complain  for  want  of  exadtnefs, 
for  fcarce  any  two  travellers  come  nearer  :  Some 
meafure  the  diftances  in  a  diredt  line  on  the  map, 
while  others  take  in  all  the  turnings  and  wind¬ 
ings,  &c. 
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Rome, 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  ITALY. 


CHAP  Rome,  according  to  baron  PollnitZ,  is  ftill 
XXVm-  one  of  the  fineft  cities  in  the  world,  though  it  has 
I  (lands.  much  of  its  ancient  beauty  and  grandeur.  No- 
<— -v — *  thing  is  equal  to  its  church,  its  fountains,  and 
fome  of  its  palaces.  He  proceeds  to  give  a  par¬ 
ticular  defcription  of  them  ;  but  having  dwelt 
pretty  much  on  thefe  particulars  in  the  former 
edition  of  Modern  History,  I  (hall  only 
take  notice  of  fuch  things  as  were  omitted 
there. 

Tho’ every  thing  in  St.  Peter’s  church,  fays 
the  baron,  is  worthy  of  the  particular  oblerva- 
tion  of  a  curious  traveller,  I  think  nothing  de- 
ferves  it  more  than  the  noble  pictures  of  Mofaic 
work,  wherewith  the  altars  are  decorated  •,  than 
which  there  can  be  nothing  more  complete  •,  for 
it  lurpaffes  any  thing  that  ever  was  done  by  the 
ancients.  It  is  but  a  few  years  that  the  artifts 
have  arrived  to  the  perfection  we  now  difcover  in 
works  of  this  kind.  One  of  thefe  pictures,  which 
is  juft  finifhed,  reprefents  the  ftory  of  St.  Pe- 
tronella,  St.  Peter’s  filter,  fo  excellently 
defigned,  and  fo  nicely  coloured  and  polifhed, 
that  nothing  in  the  art  of  man  can  out-do  it.  One 
would  l'wear  ’twas  a  picture  behind  a  glafs  *,  yet  it 
confifts  only  of  little  glafs-fquares,  exaCtly  ce¬ 
mented  together  by  acertain  gum  that  is  extreme¬ 
ly  aftringent.  It  is  a  piece  of  work  of  the  more 
value,  becaufe  it  is  proof  againft  the  injuries  of 
weather,  and  nothing  can  damage  it.  They  de- 
fign  to  remove  out  of  this  church  all  the  pictures 
painted  in  oil,  which  grow  mouldy  by  time  and 
moifture,  and  to  put  pictures  of  Mofaic  work  in 
their  place.  If  this  projeCt,  which  is  in  a  good 
forwardnefs,  and  carried  on  apace,  be  ever  finifh¬ 
ed,  St.  Peter’s  church  will  be  pofTeffed  of  a 
treafure  the  more  precious,  becaufe  there  will  be 
none  like  it. 

The  baron  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of 
thofe  unfortunate  Princes,  who  are  there  called 
King  and  Queen  of  England  (meaning  the  Pre¬ 
tender  and  his  Wife.)  Perhaps  (fays  he)  you 
will  not  diflike  to  know  what  they  are  doing, 
and  on  what  foot  they  ftand  here.  That  un¬ 
fortunate  Prince,  which  is  a  title  I  think  no 
body  can  envy  him,  lives  a  very  melancholy 
life  •,  and  I  queftion  whether  the  penfion  which 
the  Pope  allows  him,  twelve  thoufand  crowns, 
is  enough  to  make  him  eafy  under  his  afflictions. 
He  lodges  in  the  palace  of  the  marquis  Monti, 
and  has  a  great  number  of  domefticks,  but  few 
in  his  fervice  that  are  perfons  of  quality.  My  lord 
Dunbar  is  the  chief  man  at  his  court,  fince 
Mr.  Hayes,  to  whom  the  Pretender  gave  the 
title  of  my  lord  Invernefs,  retired  to  Avignon  : 
this  gentleman  is  intrufted  with  the  education  of 
the  young  Princes,  who  are  ftiled  here  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  and  as  lovely 
children  they  both  are,  as  one  fhall  fee. 

The  Pretender  is  complimented  with  the  ftile 
of  Majefty  by  the  Pope,  and  by  all  that  have 
accefs  to  him.  He  never  goes  to  an  audience  of 
the  holy  Father  in  publick,  but  always  by  the 
back-ftairs ;  and  the  Pope  not  only  gives  him 
an  arm  chair,  but  all  the  honours  are  paid  to 
him,  that  are  due.  to  a  King  who  keeps  incog¬ 
nito.  When  the  Cardinals  vifit  him  he  gives 
them  the  tabouret  or  little  flool ;  but  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Cardinals  never  go  to  fee  him  ;  nor  did 
they  think  fit  to  do  it,  even  at  the  time  when 
the  Emperor  feemed  to  be  more  embroiled  with 
the  King  of  Great  Britian  than  ever,  whereas 
the  French  Cardinals  go  to  him  every  day,  and 
are  always  with  him,  notwithftanding  the  ftriCt 
•  2 


alliance  between  the  King  their  matter,  and  the^H  A  <°. 
King  of  Great  Britain.  When  the  eldeft  Prince,  ^ 
who  is  here  ftiled  the  Prince  of  Wales,  goes  to 
wait  on  the  Pope,  he  is  treated  as  the  prefump-  « i 

tive  heir  of  a  crown  ;  he  has  3  chair  let  for  him 
with  a  back  to  it,  and  takes  place  of  the  Car¬ 
dinals,  As  to  the  younger  Ion,  the  pretended 
Duke  of  York,  his  rank  is  not  yet  fettled,  nor 
has  he  yet  made  a  vifit  to  the  Pope. 

The  Pretender  is  of  a  middling  ftature,  but 
a  mere  fkeleton ;  and,  if  I  may  venture  to  fay 
it,  has  nothing  in  his  looks  of  an  impoftor.  He 
is  prodigioufty  like  the  pictures  1  have  feen 
of  the  late  King  James  II.  only  his  afped  is 
fomething  more  melancholy ;  but  he  is  fo  far 
from  it  in  his  natural  temper,  that  he-  is  a  lover 
of  pleasures,  and  would  indulge  himfelf  in  gallan¬ 
try,  it  he  was  not  fo  ftriCtly  watched  by  the 
priefts  •,  for  if  the  fcandalous  chronicle  does  not  /. 
belie  him,  Mrs.  Hayes,  alias  lady  Invernefs, 
had  for  a  while  the  honour  of  obliging  him.  If 
one  may  guefs  at  the  heart  by  external  appearances, 
he  is  fincerely  attached  to  the  religion  which  he 
profeffes,  yet  without  being  fuch  a  bigot  as  fome 
will  have  him  to  be  ;  for  he  caufes  his  children  to 
be  educated  by  proteftants,  and  every  funday  a 
church  of  England  minifter  preaches  in  Englifh 
in  the  proteftant  chapel  of  his  palace :  he  is  ex¬ 
tremely  referved  at  firft  to  thofe  with  whom  he  is 
not  acquainted,  but  it  wears  off  by  degrees  -,  and 
when  once  he  knows  people,  he  is  very  courteous 
and  civil  to  them.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  often 
at  his  table,  and  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  his 
favours  to  me. 

His  table,  which  is  commonly  laid  for  a  do¬ 
zen  guefts,  is  ferved  with  what  is  grand  and 
delicate.  People  are  feated  at  his  table  with¬ 
out  any  diftinCtion  of  rank,  and  he  fits  him¬ 
felf  between  the  two  Princes,  his  fons:  he  talks  a 
great  deal  at  his  meals  ,  but  the  tone  of  his 
voice  is  not  the  mod  agreeable :  his  converla- 
tion  runs  generally  upon  common  topicks,  and 
falls  very  naturally  upon  his  misfortunes.  All 
this  Prince’s  time  is  regularly  divided  ;  he  riles 
early,  devotes  the  morning  to  his  bufinefs,  hears 
mafs  before  noon,  when  he  goes  to  dinner,  and 
after  fitting  an  hour  and  an  half,  or  two  hours  at 
table,  takes  a  nap  •,  and  then,  unlefs  it  be  a 
faint’s  day,  v/hen  he  goes  to  vefpers,  he  walks 
out  for  the  air  in  fome  garden  or  other  with¬ 
out  Rome,  where  he  exercifes  himfelf  on  horfe- 
back,  or  elfe  diverts  himfelf  at  mall  with  his 
fons  and  his  gentlemen.  In  the  evening  he  re¬ 
turns  to  his  palace,  and  receives  vifits  from  the 
Cardinals ;  at  ten  o’clock  he  goes  to  fupper,  and 
at  midnight  to  bed.  During  the  carnival,  he 
was  almoft  every  day  at  the  opera,  where  his 
box  being  very  large  ,  he  ufed  to  fup  with  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  his  court. 

The  baron,  giving  an  account  of  the  carni¬ 
val  at  Rome,  fays,  it  lafted  but  one  week,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  eftabliihed  cuftom ;  and  during 
all  that  time,  from  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
till  funfet,  all  the  ftreets  were  full  of  mafquers, 
fome  on  foot,  and  fome  in  open  chailes :  the 
former  fay  a  thoufand  filly  things,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  throw  flower  in  one  another’s  eyes  by  hand¬ 
fuls  ,  but  the  beft  on  it  is,  that  either  by  their 
clothes,  or  their  equipage,  every  body  is  known. 

Befides,  the  pageantry  of  the  Romans  is  always 
the  fame  even  in  mafqucrades ;  they  drefs  up 
their  domefticks  like  harlequins,  and  make  them 
follow  them  with  their  faces  bare.  They  thus 
take  the  air,  gravely,  in  open  chariots,  made 

like 
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,C  H  A  P.  ]jke  gondola’s.  Their  ho rlcs  are  adorned  with 
XXV  UI.  piurncs.  of  feathers,  and  loaded  with  little  bells, 
IflarS.  like  ours  in  the  fled  races.  In  the  evening,  the 
j  coaches  range  themfelves  in  two  rows  in  the 
ftreet  del  Corfo ;  which  is,  befides,  pretty  nar¬ 
row  •,  and  there  they  fee  the  race  of  barbs,  which 
are  five  or  fix  horfes,  that  are  buffered  to  run 
loofe  without  a  rider,  from  the  gate  del  Popoli, 
to  a  place  beyond  the  Venetian  palace.  The 
poor  beads  gallop  through  the  fhouts  and  cries 
of  the  populace,  and  are  often  crippled  by  link¬ 
ing  themfelves  againli  the  coaches.  The  firft 
of  thole  horfes  that- reaches  the  goal  wins  a  prize 
for  his  mailer,  which  generally  confifis  of  a  piece 
of  doth  of  gold  ;  and  at  funfet  every  body  re¬ 
tires.  Meantime,  a  Roman  will  tell  you,  that 
the  carnival  of  Rome  is  the  fined:  in  the  world. 

But  the  thing  of  which  they  brag  mod,  and 
which  they  believe  is  no  where  to  be  paral¬ 
lelled  for  magnificence,  is  their  balls,  of  which 
you  fhall  now  be  judge.  Several  gentlemen 
having  clubbed  this  winter  for  the  hire  of  the 
palace  Barberini,  near  the  Mount  of  Piety,  and 
caufed  it  to  be  furnifhed  by  the  Jew  Brokers, 
when  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  ball  they  in¬ 
vited  all  the  jadies  ;  and  as  to  the  gentlemen, 
they  had  the  liberty  of  appearing  there  in  a  deed, 
provided  they  made  themfelves  known  at  the 
door  :  ail  the  rooms  were  Imal),  and  but  poorly 
lighted  :  there  were  fevera]  pieces  of  dancing  to 
the  mufick  of  five  or  fix  violins  :  the  room  de- 
figned  for  the  principal  nobility  was  encompafs- 
ed  with  forms,  and  the  place  for  the  dancers 
was  an  oval  fpace  railed  in.  A  gentleman  of 
the  company,  that  gave  the  ball,  flood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  oval :  they  gave  him  the  title 
of  mader  of  the  hall,  and  it  was  he  that  called 
out  the  dancers.  All  the  ladies  were  mafked  at 
this  ball,  which  was  called  a  fead,  but  I  know 
not  why  ;  for  there  were  glades,  indeed,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  eat  or  drink.  The  ladies 
were  all  gay,  and  fome  of  them  in  court  dref- 
fes.  I  have  been  twice  at  thefe  pretended  enter¬ 
tainments,  but  was  fo  tired,  and  in  fuch  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  prefled  to  death,  that  I  do  not  care 
to  go  again  ;  for  which  reafon,  the  Romans 
fay  I  have  not  an  elegant  tafte. 

Neither  am  I  very  well  reconciled  to  their 
plays,  of  which,  indeed,  here  are  none  all  the 
year,  except  during  the  carnival  ;  but  then  we 
had  two  opera-theatres,  and  four  or  five  for  co¬ 
medy.  Of  all  thefe  theatres  there  is  but  one 
that  is  good  for  any  thing,  and  that  is  the  la¬ 
dies  theatre ,  commonly  called  the  theatre  of 
Aliberti,  becaufe  it  was  built  by  order  of  one 
count  Aliberti.  The  room  is  exceffive  large, 
fo  that  the  voices  are  loft  in  it.  It  has  feven 
rows  of  boxes,  fo  low  and  little,  that  it  makes 
the  room  look  like  a  hen-rooft  ;  the  pit  will  hold 
nine  hundred  perlons  with  eale  :  the  ftage  is 
fpacious,  very  high,  and  finely  decorated  ;  but 
they  do  not  fliift  the  feenes  with  that  dexte¬ 
rity  as  they  do  at  our  play-houfes  •,  yet  when 
the  whole  is  put  together,  the  place  is  not  to 
be  defpifed  :  the  habits  of  the  three  principal 
aftors  are  magnificent  ,  but  thofe  of  the  reft 
are  horrible.  Their  voices  are  good,  and  fo 
are  their  inftruments,  for  the  moft  part ;  but 
their  dances  are  too  bad  to  behold,  and  you 
cannot  imagine  any  thing  more  hideous  :  the 
women  are  in  the  difguife  of  men,  out  of  a 
ridiculous  fcruple,  if  I  may  venture  to  call  it 
io,  which  they  have  here,  that  women  fliould 


not  be  feen  at  the  theatres.  This  is  the  rea- C  H  A  P. 
ion  that  the  opera’s  at  Rome  are  vaftly  inferior  ^XVIIt. 
to  the  other  opera’s  of  Italy.  There  is  not,  per- 
haps,  a  more  ridiculous  light  than  to  fee  thefe  v  -kT'A 
creatures,  who  are  but  half  men,  play  the  parts 
of  women ;  yet  though  they  have  neither  air  nor 
gracefulnefs,  they  are  applauded  here  as  much 
as  the  bell  adtrefles  are  elfewhere.  Though  I  am 
paliionately  fond  of  the  Italian  mufick,  yet  I 
own  to  you,  that  I  am  difgufted  with  their 
opera’s,  when  I  lee  thole  eunuchs  play  the  part 
of  a  Roland  ,  a  Hercules,  or  fome  fuch 
hero  ;  and  I  have  not  patience  to  fee  no  more 
than  half  a  dozen  actors,  no  machines,  and  no 
dances,  except  in  the  interludes.  In  my  opi¬ 
nion  fuch  an  opera  rather  delerves  the  name 
of  a  concert.  Good  voices  here  are  very  fcarce, 
and  there  are  actually  but  five  or  fix  men,  and 
three  women,  that  have  the  reputation  of  Ting¬ 
ing  well.  The  cafe  is  the  very  fame  with  the 
compofers ;  they  have  juft  loft  one  ©f  the  ableft 
men  of  that  clafs,  viz.  Leonard  Vinci, 
who,  they  fay,  was  poifoned  at  Naples ;  but 
there  are  ftill  remaining  Mr.  Hass,  commonly 
called  the  Saxon,  and  fignior  Purpora,  of 
whom  the  former  is  a  German,  who  married 
the  famous  figniora  Faustina. 

While  I  am  giving  you  an  account  of  the 
pleafures  of  Rome,  I  ought  not  to  omit  the  in¬ 
undations  of  the  fquare  Navona,  which  are  per¬ 
formed  on  the  four  fundays  in  the  month  of 
Auguft.  Two  thirds  of  the  fquare  being  then 
laid  under  water,  it  forms  a  lake,  in  which  the 
coaches  make  a  ring.  The  adjacent  windows 
are  full  of  fpe&ators,  and  the  fronts  of  the 
houfes  are  crowded  by  the  populace,  who  make 
hideous  fhouts  and  outcries,  when  a  coach  hap¬ 
pens  to  take  in  a  little  water,  or  when  one  over¬ 
turns,  which  fometimes  is  the  cafe.  The  od- 
dipft  thing  of  all,  to  my  mind,  is,  that  while 
the  people  were  intent  upon  feeing  the  coaches 
pais ,  and  paying  a  thouland  pranks ,  a  jefuit, 
mounted  upon  a  rail,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
fquare,  bawled  out  in  vain  for  an  audience  of 
penitents ;  and  tho’  very  few,  if  any  body  heard 
him,  yet  he  went  on  haranguing-,  and  it  was 
not  his  fault,  that  every  body  did  not  forfake  all 
to  hear  him.  About  twenty  paces  from  the 
preacher  was  a  mountebank,  who  by  the  co¬ 
mical  jells,  and  actions  of  his  merry-andrew, 
drew  a  much  greater  audience  to  him  than  the 
jefgit  had. 

Are  not  thefe  very  enchanting  pleafures?  Yet 
a  Roman,  who  never  palled  the  Ponte  Mole, 
as  there  are  a  great  many  who  have  not,  will 
tell  you,  there  is  none  like  thofe  of  Rome.  But 
I  affirm,  that  the  Romans  do  not  know  what 
diverlion  is ;  for  in  thofe  parties  of  pleafure, 
where'  reigns  the  greateft  freedom,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  an  air  of  conflraint,  which  one  does  not 
fee  elfewhere :  nor  does  a  free  deportment  be¬ 
come  them  inlbmuch,  that  when  they  afliime 
fuch  a  carriage,  they  naturally  forget  politenefs ; 
which,  befides,  is  not  what  they  are  much  ufed 
to.;  for  they  know  how  to  be  refpedtful  much 
more  than  to  be  polite.  The  way  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  thoroughly,  is  to  vifit  them 
at  their  country-feats,  where  they  are  more 
frank,  lefs  ceremonious,  and  more  fociable,  and 
where  they  live  much  better  than  they  do  at 
Rome  ;  at  leail  they  feed  better:  and  I  will  even 
venture  to  fay,  that  they  there  lpcnd  high,  but 
they  get  not  the  credit  by  fuch  living  which 
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they  ought,  becaufe  they  do  not  fet  it  off  to  the 
beft  advantage  ;  and  if  I  am  not  too  much  pre¬ 
judiced,  it  feems  to  me  that  they  grudge  the 
expence.  The  moft  fumptuous  article  of  their 
repafts  is  deferts.  They  have  excellent  cooks  and 
butlers,  they  pretend  ;  but  as  for  us,  Ultramon- 
tains,  we  are  not  quite  fo  well  ufed  to  their  me¬ 
thod  of  cookery. 

Every  nation  in  Europe  where  the  Roman 
catholick  religion  is  profeffed,  have  their  hofpi- 
tals  for  pilgrims  in  this  city,  but  that  of  the  Tri¬ 
nity  receives  all  indifferently  ;  infomuch,  that  it 
had  lodged  and  fed  at  one  time  fifteen  thoufand 
perfons,  befides  their  ordinary  quota. 

The  univerfity  and  publick  fchools,  here  cal¬ 
led  the  Sapienza,  were  founded  by  Pope  Eu- 
genius  IV.  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Urban 
VIII.  and  Alexander  VII.  The  ftru&ure 
is  magnificent,  and  the  fchools  of  all  the  faculties 
extremely  commodious  ;  and  there  are  no  lefs  than 
forty  profeffors,  who  have  good  falaries ;  but 
they  have  very  little  bufinefs  fince  the  erecting 
the  Jefuits  colleges,  who  feem  to  have  engroffed 
the  education  of  youth  here,  and  in  moft  Ro¬ 
man  catholick  countries. 

The  palaces  in  Rome  are  very  numerous, 
the  nobility  of  Italy  chufing  to  refide  moft  part 
of  the  year  in  towns :  and  architecture  is  one 
of  their  favourite  amufements,  and  they  are  fur- 
nilhed  with  greater  variety  of  rich  materials  from 
the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  and  their  own  quar¬ 
ries,  than  are  to  be  met  with  elfewhere. 

The  chief  of  the  Pope’s  palaces  are  the  Vati¬ 
can,  Monte  Cavallo,  and  the  Capitol.  As  to 
the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  thofe  of  Farnefe, 
Borghefe,  Colonna,  Palavacini ,  and  Barberini, 
are  moft  admired;  but  we  are  not  to  imagine 
that  the  whole  town  confifts  of  palaces :  even  at 
the  grand  entrance  of  the  gate  del  Popoli,  there 
are  as  mean  buildings  on  the  right  and  left,  as 
are  to  be  feen  in  any  town  whatever,  while  thofe 
in  the  front  are  furprizingly  magnificent. 

The  Pope,  confidered  as  a  temporal  Prince, 
is  one  of  the  moft  ablolute  monarchs  in  Europe  : 
he  holds,  indeed,  a  confiftory  of  cardinals  fre¬ 
quently,  who  are  his  council  in  ecclefiaftical 
affairs,  but  are  not  permitted  to  intermeddle  in 
the  civil  government.  The  Pope  has  of  late 
years  been  very  cautious  in  electing  perfons  of 
high  birth,  who  are  related  to  fovereign  princes, 
on  account  of  the  difturbances  that  have  been 
occafioned  fometimes  by  their  too  powerful  in- 
terefts  ;  and  if  fuch  perfons  do  obtain  a  cardinal’s 
cap,  they  feldom  are  advanced  to  the  papal  chair, 
left  they  fhould  endeavour  to  fix  it  in  their 
families.  And  the  Popes  having  been  Italians  for 
feveral  centuries,  take  care  that  there  never  want 
a  great  majority  of  the  natives  of  Italy  in  that  bo¬ 
dy,  to  ftrengthen  their  intereft  againft  foreigners, 
who  being  advanced  to  the  papal  fee,  would  na¬ 
turally  be  partial  to  their  refpe&ive  countries,  and, 
perhaps,  give  up  the  prerogatives  of  the  church  in 
favour  of  their  natural  Sovereigns.  Such  cardinals 
as  ha,ve  not  a  competent  fubfiftence  of  their  own, 
which  feldom  happens,  are  allowed,  it  is  faid,  a 
ftipend  of  feven  thoufand  Roman  crowns  per  an¬ 
num,  out  of  the  apoftolick  chamber. 

The  Pope’s  chief  minifter  is  the  cardinal  pa¬ 
tron,  ufually  one  of  the  nephews,  or  a  nearer  re¬ 
lation,  to  whom  he  gives  an  opportunity  of  a- 
maffing  prodigious  fums,  if  the  pontificate  be  of 
a  long  duration  ;  and  thefe  nephews  have  been 
the  founders  of  fome  of  the  greateft  families  in 
VOL.  II. 
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Italy.  The  fecond  minifter  is  the  Pope’s  vicar, 
who  is  always  a  cardinal,  and  has  the  jurifdiftion 
of  the  fecular  and  regular  clergy,  lay  communi¬ 
ties,  hofpitals,  and  Jews;  and  has  a  lieutenant  for 
civil,  and  another  for  criminal  affairs,  and  a  bi- 
fhop  for  his  vicegerent  in  matters  belonging  to 
his  epilcopal  fundlion. 

Baron  Pollnitz,  giving  a  character  of  Rome, 
and  its  modern  inhabitants,  fays,  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  what  motives,  except  devotion  or  curiofity, 
can  bring  any  man  to  Rome,  than  which  there 
is  hardly  a  more  melancholy  city  in  the  world  : 
yet  I  know  fome  foreigners,  and  particularly  cer¬ 
tain  Engliffimen,  who  are  fond  of  Rome  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  enthufiafm. 

The  people  here  rife  late  and  goto  bed  late: 
the  firft  thing  which  they  do,  is  to  drink  choco¬ 
late  ;  then  they  hear  mafs  in  their  domeftick 
chapel,  of  which  almoft  every  houfe  has  one : 
they  afterwards  make  fome  vifits,  return  home  at 
dinner-time,  undrefs,  and  dine  frugally  with  their 
families.  After  their  meal  they  get  between  the 
fheets,  and  fleep  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  after 
that  loiter  away  as  much  in  doing  nothing  at  all ; 
but  then  they  drefs,  and  go  to  the  ring,  which  is 
without  the  gate  del  Popoli ;  from  thence  to 
the  Ponte  Mole  :  there’s  a  walk  which  is  very  for- 
rily  paved,  between  two  walls  and  fome  pitiful 
houfes ;  and  there  is  no  air,  but  duft  enough  to 
choke  one.  When  the  fun  is  upon  its  decline, 
the  beau  monde  repair  to  the  fquare,  or  place  d’E- 
fpagne,  where  I  think  I  have  already  told  you 
how  they  amufe  themfelves:  from  the  fquare  they 
go  and  make  their  vifits  of  ceremony  :  at  two 
o’  clock  at  night,  which  in  the  long  fummer  days 
is  about  ten  with  us,  they  fall  into  affemblies. 
Thefe  may  be  divided  into  three  claffes :  the  great 
companies,  for  gaming ;  the  private  companies, 
where  they  alfo  play  ;  and  the  focieties,  in  which 
they  only  converle. 

They  play  at  fuch  games  as  we  Ultramontains 
know  no  more  of  than  magick,  viz.  fuch  as  ta¬ 
rot,  pazzica,  premiere  and  milchiades.  As  to 
the  laft  of  thefe,  I  take  it 'to  be  like  languages, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  be  mafter  of,  unlefs  people 
begin  to  learn  them  when  they  are  young.  It 
would  take  up  a  man’s  whole  life  to  learn  to  know 
the  cards,  whereof  at  one  game  they  play  with 
99,  which  are  painted  too  with  very  extraordinary 
figures,  of  popes,  devils,  &c.  and  it  often  happens 
that  the  devil  takes  up  the  pope.  During  the  con¬ 
clave  they  play  at  pharo ;  but  the  Pope  has  pro¬ 
hibited  all  games  of  hazard.  ' 

The  private  affemblies  differ  only  from  the 
publick  ones,  in  that  they  have  not  fo  much  com¬ 
pany.  There  is  generally  the  miftrefs  of  the 
houfe,  and  a  dozen  petits-colets,  who  really  are 
the  petit-inaitres  of  this  place,  fuppofing  them  to 
be  Italians;  for  you  are  not  to  imagine  that  thefe 
gentlemen  will  fuffer  a  poor  Ultramontain  abbe 
to  put  in  a  word,  becaufe  they  think  he  has  nei¬ 
ther  fenfe  nor  merit.  As  this  is  a  country  of 
priefts,  you  lhall  fee  ten  fparksofthe  band  to  one 
of  the  fword.  It  is  true,  that  the  abbe  wears  the 
fame  habit  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  gown,  and  as 
all  others  do,  who  are  not  able  to  lay  out  much 
money  in  clothes ;  fo  that  when  you  fee  a  petit- 
colet'  come  out  of  any  fufpicious  place,  you 
muft  beware  of  miftakes ;  for  they  are  not  al¬ 
ways  priefts,  nor  even  clergymen. 

A  gentleman  that  lives  beyond  the  mountains 
will  here  be  apt  to  forget  the  good  manners  lie 
has  contracted  in  France,  or  elfewhere ;  the  ge- 
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nerality  of  the  Romans  know  nothing  more  than 
ceremony,  becaufc  they  are  ignorant  of  good 
manners  ;  and  there  is  fcarce  one  of  them  in  a 
thoufand  that  has  the  air  of  a  man  of  quality. 
To  be  judge  of  this,  one  muft  fee  them  at  table, 
ajid  in  what  a  very  flovenly  manner  they  be¬ 
have  at  their  meals,  which  is  owing  to  their 
eating  generally  alone  ;  for  they  then  loll  io 
much  upon  the  table,  that  when  they  dine  in 
company  they  are  at  a  lofs  what  to  do.  They 
are  not  only  nally  in  their  manner  of  eating, 
but  in  their  clothes  ;  for  I  believe  there  is  not  a- 
bove  one  out  of  thirty  that  puts  on  frefh  linnen 
every  day. 

The  Italians  are  in  general  accufed  of  being 
jealous  *,  but  I  really  think  it  wrong ,  for 
there  is  no  nation  where  the  ladies  have  more 
freedom  than  here.  It  is  poffible,  that  fome  of 
the  leaven  of  the  ancient  jealoufy  may  ftill  re¬ 
main  among  the  citizens  •,  but  as  to  the  people 
of  quality,  I  do  not  think  them  any  more  liable 
to  that  imputation  than  our  people  are  ;  I  wilh  I 
could  fay  as  much  in  their  vindication  as  to  their 
avarice  ;  but  the  fa  ft  is  too  well  known,  and  it 
is  the  original  fin  of  almoft  all  the  Italians,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  Romans,  from  the  higheft  to  the 
lowed  ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  this  avaricious  tem¬ 
per,  which  makes  them  fo  fober  as  they  are ;  for 
when  they  are  at  other  folks  tables  they  are  in¬ 
temperate  enough  yet  I  never  faw  the  better 
fort  drunk,  and  the  common  people  but  very  fel- 
dom.  They  are  accufed  alfo  of  being  revenge¬ 
ful,  which  may  be  true  enough  ;  but  really  they 
are  cried  out  againft  upon  that  fcore  much  more 
than  they  deferve  ;  for  I  have  known  fome  that 
have  received  affronts,  fo  good-natured  as  to  for¬ 
get  them.  It  is  true,  that  the  populace  are  very 
apt  to  make  ufe  of  the  ftiletto  ;  but  this  is  owing 
to  the  too  great  indulgence  of  the  magiftrate. 
A  man  convifted  of  murder  for  the  firft  time, 
is  condemned  to  the  gallies  ;  though  in  fome  cafes 
indeed,  he  is  only  banifhed  from  the  city,  and 
the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  and  then,  after  two  or  three 
years  abfence,  he  pays  fifty  crowns,  and  returns  to 
Rome.  They  who  have  committed  a  murder 
and  are  not  apprehended,  generally  compound 
the  matter  with  the  government,  by  paying  a  cer¬ 
tain  fum  of  money.  If  juftice  were  no  ftri&er 
in  our  part  of  the  world,  and  if  our  churches 
were  fandluaries,  as  they  are  here,  we  fhould  have 
more  crimes  perhaps  committed  among  us  than 
there  are  at  Rome,  where,  when  all  is  faid  and 
done,  we  don’t  hear  of  robberies ;  nor  of  murders 
committed  for  the  fake  of  robberies ;  and  though 
there  are  no  lanthorns,  nor  watchmen,  nor  pa- 
trolls  here  in  the  night,  I  fhould  make  no  fcruple 
to,  go  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the  other  with 
my  purfe  in  my  hand.  What  I  fhould  be  moil 
afraid  of,  would  be  the  being  afTafTinated  by  mi- 
ftake  ;  but  even  murders  of  this  kind  are  much 
oftner  committed  among  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
than  among  perfons  of  condition  ;  for  fmee  I 
have  been  here,  I  have  not  heard  of  fuch  an  ac¬ 
cident  to  any  perfon  of  note. 

The  Campania  of  Rome  is  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  government  of  the  Pope  j  the  other  provin¬ 
ces  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  are  governed  by  le¬ 
gates,  or  vice-legates ;  befides  which,  there  is  a 
commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  every  pro¬ 
vince,  and  every  city  hath  its  governor  deputed 
by  the  Pope ;  but  as  to  the  podeftas  or  judges,  and 
other  inferior  officers,  they  are  eleded  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  great  oppreffion  complained  of 
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in  the  Pope’s  territories,  is  his  ingroffing  all  the 
corn  in  the  country,  obliging  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  lands  to  fell  his  agents  their  corn  at 
a  very  low  rate,  and  retailing  it  out  again  at 
double  the  price  ;  infomuch  that  fome  gentlemen 
chufe  to  let  their  lands  lie  uncultivated,  rather  than 
manure  them,  the  charges  of  ploughing  and  fow- 
ing  exceeding  the  profits  they  make.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  fuppofed,  that  this  is  generally  the  cafe; 
for  if  the  people  were  difeouraged  in  this  man¬ 
ner  from  ploughing  their  grounds,  the  Sovereign 
muft  lofe  the  duty  arifing  by  corn,  which  is  one 
of  the  beft  branches  of  his  revenue :  neither  does 
he  hold  up  the  price  of  grain  fo  very  high,  as 
fome  fuggeft,  when  he  retails  it  out ;  for  travellers 
all  agree,  that  bread  corn  is  very  reafonable  at  Rome; 
and  tho’  there  have  been  fome  oppreffors  among 
the  Roman  Pontiffs,  there  have  been  others,  who 
have  diftributed  great  quantities  of  grain  to  the  poor 
gratis.  So  that  to  fay  with  fome,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  mild,  and  with  others,  it  is  oppreffive,  is 
ridiculous :  it  is  by  all  allowed  to  be  defpotical,  and 
varies  according  to  the  difpofition  and  temper  of 
the  Pontiff  who  happens  to  be  upon  the  throne. 

Only  thus  much  is  obferved  in  general,  that  there 
is  more  liberty  allowed  at  Rome  to  thofe  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  communion,  than  in  any  other  Roman  ca- 
tholick  city  whatever.  As  to  the  Roman  villa’s:  Viua, 

Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur,  faid  to  be  built  by  Tivoli, 
the  Greeks,  is  fituated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  near 
the  river  Anio  or  Teverone,  about  twenty  miles 
to  the  eaft ward  of  Rome.  The  hill  is  covered 
with  olive-trees  for  five  or  fix  miles  together,  an'd 
adorned  with  beautiful  villa’s,  or  palaces  :  from 
hence  there  is  a  glorious  profpeft  over  the  Cam¬ 
pania,  as  far  as  Rome  itfelf.  In  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  it  was  efteemed  one  of  the 
moft  healthful,  as  well  as  pleafant  fituations  in 
Italy  •  on  which  account  they  had  their  fum- 
mer,  retirefnents  here.  Horace  was  fo  well 
pleafed  with  the  fituation ,  that  he  wiffied  it 
might  be  the  retreat  of  his  old  age.  The  Te¬ 
verone  forms  a  cafcade,  or  rather  cataract,  near 
this  town,  falling  from  a  rock,  in  one  of  the  ca¬ 
vities  whereof  is  faid  to  be  the  grotto  of  Leu- 
cot  h  e  a,  the  Tiburtin  fibyl,  from  whence  fhe 
uttered  her  oracles.  Here  are  alfo  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  round  building,  furrounded  with  marble 
pillars,  fuppofed  to  be  the  temple  of  Hercules 
Saxanus.  One  of  the  greateft  modern  curio- 
fities,  is  the  palace  belonging  to  the  family  of 
E  s  t  e,  or  Modena,  admired  for  its  architecture, 
fculpture,  paintings,  gardens,  and  water-works. 

Tivoli  is  now  reduced  to  a  very  little  town, 
furrounded  with  an  ordinary  wall  ;  but  is  ftill 
the  fee  of  a  bifflop.  Not  far  from  it  is  the  rivu¬ 
let  of  Salforata,  formerly  Albula,  from  whofe  wa¬ 
ters  there  arifes  a  fulphureous  ftench,  which  may 
be  fmelt  at  a  good  diftance.  The  little  lake 
from  whence  this  river  iffues,  is  one  of  the  greateft 
natural  curiofities  about  Rome  :  it  lies  in  the  very 
bottom  of  the  Campania,  and  is  the  drain  of  thefe 
parts ;  the  fides  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  ftony 
cruft,  and  in  it  are  feveral  floating  iflands,  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  yards  over,  fuppofed  to  be  formed 
originally  by  parcels  of  rarified  fulphureous  earth, 
caft  up  by  the  water,  which,  flicking  to  ruffles 
and  herbs,  have  been  augmented  by  degrees  to 
this  bignefs.  This  lake  is  unfathomable,  and  yet 
not  above  a  mile  in  compafs  at  prefent  :  but  Mr. 
Addison  fuppofes  the  banks  have  grown  over  it 
in  the  fame  manner  the  iflands  have  been  formed 
in  it ;  and  that  in  time  the  whole  furface  will  be 
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crufted  over,  as  the  iflands  are  enlarged,  and  the  but  thofe  who  pufh  for  it  with  the  greateft  fuc- 
banks  clofe  in  upon  them*,  for  all  round  the  cefs,  are  the  kindred  of  the  reigning  Pope,  the 
lake,  where  the  ground  was  dry,  they  difcovered  nuncios  in  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  the 
it  to  be  hollow  by  the  trampling  of  the  horfes  feet,  auditors  of  the  rota,  the  clerks  of  the  chamber. 

Near  Tivoli  alfo  are  the  (tone  quarries,  from  and,  in  fine,  many  of  the  Pope’s  great  officers, 
whence  they  fetch  that  ftone  ufed  in  their  build-  The  Pope  claims  a  power  of  depofing  cardinals, 
ings  at  Rome,  called  Tiburtine-ftone,  of  which  which  theY  on  the  other  hand  denY  he  hath  ’  and 
great  part  of  St.  Peter’s  is  built,  not  com-  certain  ic  1S>  that  cardinal  Cofcia,  who  fo  richly 
parable  to  Portland- ftone,  of  which  the  churches  deferved  it,  was  not  degraded,  though  a  fentenct 
in  London  are  built.  was  Pa^ed  upon  him,  and  ratified,  whereby  he 

As  to  the  great  outcry  in  our  part  of  the  world,  was  declared  excommunicate,  and  out  of  a  pof- 
againft  the  luxury  of  the  cardinals,  fays  the  Ba-  fibllltY  of  beinB  abfolved,  but  by  the  Pope,  even  in 
ron,  I  really  think  it  unjuft  ;  for  I  cannot  fee  articulo  mortis  ;  he  is  alfo  to  be  confined  in  a 
wherein  it  confifts.  Their  houfhold  is  not  over  fortrefs,  deprived  of  the  power  of  ipeakmg  or 
and  above  numerous.  Their  domefticks  are  ge-  v°dng,  &c.  But  as  omnia  venalia  Romte,  e- 
merally  a  maitre  de  chambre,  an  officer,  who,  they  ven  more  now  than  in  Jugurtha  s  time,  the 
fay,  is  tantamount  to  the  great  chamberlain  of  cardinal  del  Giudici,  who  is  a  friend  of  his 
our  electors  ;  a  cup-bearer,  a  train-bearer,  one  or  cminency  Cose  i  a  gave  him  to  underfrand,  that 
two  gentlemen,  two  or  three  priefis,  as  many  va-  tbe  Pope  was  refolved  to  treat  him  as  a  grand  vi- 
lets  dechambre,  eight  or  ten  lackeys,  three  coach-  zir  irj  d “grace  ;  that  he  mull  abfolutely  refund, 
men,  eight  horfes,  and  three  coaches.  Their  and  that  all  his  fins  fhould  be  blotted  out.  Con 
furniture  is  red  damafk,  very  plain.  They  keep  fluently  his  eminency  iubmitted  to  implore  his 
fo  frugal  a  table,  that  they  commonly  allow  their  Highnefss  clemency  on  condition  of  paying 
cook  but  one  or  two  teftoons  a  day  to  defray  the  wed  for  it  *,  and,  in  fine,  his  pardon  has  been 
<xpence  of  it,  exclufive  of  the  wine,  bread,  and  taxed  at  thirty  }  louland  ducats.  He  has  cla- 
fruit ;  for  they  always  eat  alone.  None  but  the  oar-  poured  aga.inft  it  not  a  little  ;  but  the  holy 

•dinal  minifters  keep  an  open  table  at  any  time.  ^  W0UJd  bate  an  acc  lC>  and  the  car- 
The  Princes  of  Ilaly  every  where  give  them  the  d,nal  was  (orced  to  acquiefce  :  however,  as  he  al- 

upper-hand  ;  and  a  cardinal  takes  fo  much  ftate  ^aP  watches  for  ‘he  dcath  of  the  5PoPe>  h(;  d?‘ 
upon  himfelf,  that  he  refufes  the  precedency  in  £ired  t0  PaY  lC  at  feveral  terms  *,  and,  upon  depo- 
his  own  houfe  to  a  Sovereign  Prince  of  Italy.  Our  ten  thoufand  crowns  down,  he  immediate- 

•Princes,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  mountains,  are,  ]Y  Reived  absolution,  his  guards  were  taken  off, 
perhaps,  as  ftanch  Catholicks,  and  as  much  de-  and  he  bad  ^7  &: anted  him  to  walk  about  in 
•voted  to  the  holy  fee  as  the  Italian  Princes  are  ;  the  caftk  of  St.  Angelo,  and  to  converfe  there 
^et  they  don’t  pay  this  homage  to  the  cardinals.  Wltdl  bis  br°ther,  the  biffiop  of  Targa.  He  pleads 
When  one  cardinal  makes  a  vifit  to  another,  Poverty»  and  fhuffles  oft  his  payment  from  one 
the  latter  receives  the  vifitant  at  the  coach-door,  time  t0I1anP5be.r’  *n  conftant  expectation  that  the 
and  condufls  him  into  the  chamber  of  audience,  Sout  Wld  r?fe  m  tbe  P°Pe  s  ftomach,  and  take 
where  they  both  place  themfelves  in  arm-chairs,  him  out  of  the  way.  At  length,  in  i734>  he 
under  a  canopy  ;  and  after  having  been  a  few  paid  down  ten  thoufand  crowns  more.  But  a 
minutes  by  themfelves,  the  gentlemen  of  the  collector  °f  taxes,  from  whom  he  formerly  re¬ 
cardinal  that  receives  the  vifit  bring  them  i,ce,  ceived  a  great  prefent,  to  procure  him  an  acquit- 
chocolate  and  fweatmeats.  When  the  ftranger  tance  fr°in  tbe  chamber,  to  which  he  owed  fe- 
goes  away,  the  other  waits  on  him  to  the  coach,  ve thoufand  crowns  ,  died  lately  infolvenr, 
lends  him  a  hand  to  put  him  into  it,  and  even  and  without  making  good  the  fraud  ;  and  as 
fhuts  the  coach-door.  They  give  one  another  the  C^sar,  they  fay,  lofes  nothing,  the  chamber 
title  of  eminency  ;  but  in  all  their  interviews  comes  upon  cardinal  Cosci a,  who  is  condemned 
there  is  a  great  air  of  conftraint.  t0  PaY  thls  deficiency  too  ;  and  the  Pope  won  t 

The  complete  number  of  cardinals  is  feventy.  hear  any  talk  of  compounding  it. 

They  are  the  Pope’s  counfellors  in  ordinary,  and  There  are  *n  ^■°5ne  certain  perfons  ftilet.  Ro- 
have  the  right  of  electing  him.  They  are  diftin-  man  ^  nnces’  who  foi  the.  moft  part  are  only  be- 
guifhed  into  three  orders,  viz.  fix  cardinal  bi-  holden  tor  this  princely  dignity,  to  the  happinefs 
fhops,  fifty  priefis,  and  fourteen  deacons.  Their  ob  daeir  families,  in  having  one  of  them  a  Pope  ; 
number  was  fixed  by  Pope  SixtusV.  The  for  manY  of  them  are  fcarce  fo  much  as  gentle- 
firft  cardinal  biffiop  is  ftiled  dean  of  the  facred  col-  tnen.  They  are  complimented  with  the  ftiie  of 
lege.  This  dean,  the  firft  cardinal  prieft,  and  excellency  ;  but  this  title  extends  only  to  the  firft- 
the  firft  cardinal  deacon,  are  ftiled  chiefs  of  the  born  of  the  family.  They  require  a  vaft  deal  of 
order  ;  and,  as  fuch,  they  have  the  prerogative  homage  from  their  domefticks  and  all  affedt  to 
of  giving  audience  to  ambafladors,  and  to  the  ma-  have  canopies  and  chambers  of  audience  in  their 
giftrates  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  during  the  va-  palaces.  They  expefl  that  a  gentleman  ffiould  come 
cancy  of  the  holy  fee.  InnocentIV.  while  to  their  houfes  without  fending  word  beforehand, 
the  council  was  held  at  Lyons,  made  a  rule,  that  and  wah  1°  their  antichamber  till  they  are  pleafed 
the  cardinal’s  hat  ffiould  be  red,  to  denote,  that  to  fee  him.  You  will  think  that  they  mult  be 
they  were  always  ready  to  fhed  their  blood  for  vcrY  neceffitous  gentlemen,  who  will  fubmit  tc 
the  liberties  of  the  church.  Boniface  VIII.  this  rule,  and  that  their  excellencies  antichambers 
ordered  ,  that  they  ffiould  wear  fcarlet  robes.  arc  only  frequented  by  their  own  domefticks. 
Paul  III.  required,  that  their  bonnets  fhould  be  When  they  receive  vifits  from  one  another  in 
of  the  fame  colour.  And  Urban  VIIL  granted  ceremony,  they  feat  themfelves  under  a  canopy, 
them  the  title  of  eminency,  which  before  that  hke  the  cardinals;  then  they  go  abroad  in  ftate, 
was  only  given  to  the  ecclefiaftical  Eleflors  of  the  and  bave  t'Y°  coaches  to  fo  low  their  body-coach, 
empire,  and  to  the  Grand  Mafter  of  Malta.  The  in  which  his  excellency  fits  forward  by  himfelt, 
council  of  Trent  owned  it  to  be  the  right  of  all  and  his  gentlemen  ride  backward  ;  and  at  the 
nations  to  put  in  for  the  dignity  of  cardinal  *,  boots  of  the  coacn  a  footman  carries  an  umbrel- 
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la  before  them,  as  is  done  before  the  cardinals, 
which  is  a  fignal  of  refpeft,  that  requires  all 
coaches,  except  thofe  of  the  cardinals  or  prieds, 
to  give  them  the  way,  and  even  to  flop  while  they 
pafs  by. 

The  princefies  formerly  did  not  ufe  to  give  the 
right-hand  to  the  ladies  of  quality,  at  their  own 
houfes ;  but  fince  the  honours  annexed  to  nepo- 
iifm  have  been  abolifhed,  they  have  been  obliged 
to  humble  themfelves,  and  to  treat  the  ladies  as 
their  equals;  yet  for  all  this,'  they  correfpond  to¬ 
gether  very  little.  Heretofore  too,  the  Pope’s 
nieces  did  not  give  precedence  to  any  body,  not 
even  to  the  princefTes ;  and  all  ladies  in  general 
were  obliged  to  be  in  a  full  drefs  when  they  paid 
them  a  vifit;  nor  did  the  nieces  go  to  any  body’s 
houfe,  but  enjoyed  all  the  honours  of  fovereigns. 
But  all  this  is  over  now;  for  the  nieces  of  the 
prefent  Pope  not  only  give  the  right-hand  to  ladies 
of  the  lowed  rank,  but  alfo  return  their  vifits. 

The  thing  which  puffs  up  this  gentry  to  fuch  a 
degree,  is,  that  gentlemen  of  good  families  make 
no  fcruple  to  wait  on  them  ;  the  poverty  among 
the  nobility  being  very  great,  and  there  being  but 
a  very  indifferent  chance  for  gentlemen  of  the 
fword,  becaufe  the  greated  part  of  the  Roman 
gentry  are  fo  much  degenerated  from  their  an- 
ceftors,  that  they  have  no  tafte  for  arms,  while 
their  fondnefs  for  Rome,  and  the  notion  they 
have,  that  there  is  not  fuch  a  delightful  place  in 
the  world,  hinders  them  from  going  abroad,  arid 
puts  them  under  a  neceffity  of  being  flaves  topeople 
who  are  very  often  inferiors  in  birth. 

Nor  do  the  Roman  princes  didinguifh  them¬ 
felves  either  by  their  air,  or  their  manner  of  Ji¬ 
ving.  They  have  a  great  number  of  footmen 
indeed,  fome  no  lefs  than  two  dozen  ;  but  they 
Jive  very  meanly  ;  fo  that  not  one  of  them  keeps 
an  open  table,  or  has  any  thing  to  treat  with  but 
ice,  and  at  mod  a  difh  of  chocolate.  The  evening 
is  the  time  to  converfe  with  them ;  for  as  foon 
as  the  Angelus  has  founded,  all  ceremonies  at 
Rome  are  over ;  the  abbots  and  prieds  go  in  the 
lay  habit  to  the  cardinals,  and  all  compliments 
at  meeting  are  fet  afide. 

The  princeffes  have  the  privilege  of  being  lighted 
to  the  publick  fpedtacles  by  eight  flambeaux  of 
white  wax ;  but  I  have  known  fome  of  them,  who, 
for  faving  their  wax,  never  burnt  any  till  they  came 
within  four  or  five  hundred  paces  of  the  theatre, 
when  they  dopped  to  give  their  lacqueys  time  to 
light  their  flambeaux  in  order  that  they  might  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  opera  in  pomp  ;  and  when  they  went 
out  they  dopped  at  the  very  fame  place  for  their 
lacqueys  to  put  out  their  flambeaux,  from  which 
place  ail  the  light  the  princefies  had  to  go  home 
by,  was  no  more  than  a  couple  of  little  dark 
lanthorns,  which  are  here  made  ufe  of  commonly. 
This  way  of  going  with  eight  flambeaux,  puts  me 
in  mind  of  a  certain  Englifh  dutchefs,  who  having 
travelled  in  that  manner  at  Rome,  would  fain 
have  introduced  the  fafhion  at  Paris  too  ;  but  die 
was  forbid  to  make  that  parade  there,  becaufe  the 
fird  two  or  three  times  that  fhe  went  abroad  with 
fo  much  fplendor,  every  body  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  thought  the  holy  facrament  was  carrying  to 
fome  fick  perfon. 

Mod  of  the  ladies,  as  well  as  princefies,  have 
very  magnificent  coaches,  but  feldom  make  ufe 
of  them.  The  marquifs  S  u  d  a  r  i  n  i,  who  has 
lately  matched  his  fon,  has  made  his  daughter  in¬ 
law  a  prefent  of  a  coach,  for  which  he  gave  feven 
thoufand  Roman  crowns,  and  there  are  many 


others  that  cod  more  money  ;  but  thefe  coaches 
are  terrible  machines,  and  it  is  as  much  as  a  pair 
ot  horfes  can  do  to  drag  them  along.  Befides, 
thefe  dately  portable  houfes  have  an  attendance 
on  them  which  is  by  no  means  fuitable;  they  are 
generally  accompanied  by  half  a  lcore  or  a  dozen 
lhabby  footmen,  who,  with  the  fwords  that  they 
wear,  look  more  like  catchpoles  than  footmen  ; 
their  liveries  in  general  are  fcare-crows,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  there  are  any  in  the  world  morefan- 
tadical.  The  lacqueys  are  for  the  moft  part  old, 
dirty,  unfhapeable  fellows,  becaufe  when  once  a 
poor  wretch  has  a  livery  put  upon  his  back,  he 
never  throws  it  off,  and  does  not  fo  much  as  at¬ 
tain  the  honour  of  being  a  valet  de  chambre : 
when  he  is  pad  his  fervice  his  mader  jubilees  him, 
that  is  to  fay,  puts  him  upon  half-pay,  and  he 
ferves  no  longer.  The  appearance,  orneatnefsof 
a  fervant,  are  things  that  are  not  regarded  here, 
and  provided  they  have  but  the  number,  wh^t 
matters  it,  fay  they,  how  they  look  ? 

This  humour  of  keeping  fo  many  lacqueys,  has 
infedfed  even  the  citizens ;  they  who  are  in  fuch 
mean  circumdances,  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
maintain  them  the  whole  year  round,  covenant 
with  them  only  for  fundays  and  faints  days.  Thus 
a  journeyman  fhoemaker,  or  a  chimney-fweeper, 
who  has  but  that  very  day  put  a  fcrub  livery  on 
his  back,  and  that  often  borrowed  of  a  tallyman, 
fhall  walk  gravely  before  young  mader  or  pretty 
.mifs  to  and  from  church,  with  his  greafy  hair 
turned  up  behind  his  ears,  and  a  long  fword  by 
his  fide.  For  it  would  be  reckoned  indecent  here, 
to  fee  a  woman  ■,■  or  a  mifs ,  go  abroad  alone,  and 
the  mod  abandoned  proditutes  are  always  attend¬ 
ed  with  a  matron. 

They  have  but  two  forts  of  punifhments  at 
Rome,  viz.  the  drappa  corda,  and  the  gibbet. 
The  fird,  tho’  it  is  not  mortal,  feems  to  my  mind 
more  terrible  ,  than  death  itfelf:  the  mafefaiftor 
being  tied  with  his  two  hands  together  to  a 
rope,  by,  which  he  is  hoided  fifteen  or  fixteen 
feet  from  the  ground,,  and  then  let  fall  on  a 
fudden,  fo  that  he  generally  becomes  a  cripple 
for  life.  When  a  man  is  to  be  hanged  they 
talk  of  it  a  week  before-hand,  as  if  it  was  the 
fined  holy-day  in  the  world.  The  night  before 
the  execution,  feveral  prelates,  princes,  and  o- 
thers  of  quality,  admitted  into  the  confraternity  of 
comforters,  repair  at  midnight  to  the  prifon.  When 
they  come  near  the  dungeon  they  make  a  great 
noife,  and  with  a  loud  voice,  afk  the  gaoler, 
Where  is  fuch  a  one?  naming  the  criminal  that 
is  to  be  condemned.  Here  he  is,  fays  the  man, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  criminal.  Open 
the  doors  to  us,  fay  the  comforters;  he  is  in  a 
bad  date  there,  we  will  remove  him  to  a  place 
where  he  lhall  be  better.  The  turnkey  opens 
the  dungeon,  and  lets  in  the  comforters,  who 
exhort  the  criminal  to  go  along  with  them  ; 
and  being  guarded  by  a  company  of  the  Sbirri, 
they  put  him  in  the  middle,  and  carry  him 
thro’  feveral  galleries  and  turnings  towards  the 
door  of  a  chapel,  before  which  is  hung  a  piece 
of  black  cloth.  Jud  as  the  criminal  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  enter  it,  the  fifcal,  calling  him  by  his 

name,  fays  to  him,  You - there  is  your  fen- 

tence;  and  at  the  fame  time  throws  him  a 
paper,  in  which  the  fenter.ce  is  written.  The 
criminal  reads  it,  or  elfe  one  of  the  comforters 
does  that  office  for  him:  that  very  moment 
the  Sbirri  withdraw,  and  the  comforters  remain 
alone  with  the  criminal :  then  the  cloth  hung 
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before  the  chapeJ  door  is  Jifted  up,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  led  to  the  altar  at  the  end  of  it,  with  a 
crucifix  upon  it,  in  the  middle  of  fix  lighted 
wax  candles ;  where  the  queftion  is  put  to  him, 

If  he  is  willing  to  confefs?  If  he  fays  Yes,  as 
very  few  Italians  die  willingly  without  confef- 
fion,  a  confeflor  is  allotted  him,  who  gives  him 
the  beft  advice  he  can. 

After  the  criminal  has  confefied,  he  receives  the 
facraments,  and  the  comforters  continue  with 
him  till  the  next  day.  At  ten  o’clock,  which 
is  the  hour  of  execution,  he  is  conveyed  in  a 
cart  to  the  gallows,  to  which  he  rides  back¬ 
wards,  attended  by  two  priefts,  and  two  com¬ 
forters  :  when  they  are  come  to  the  fatal  place, 
they  fet  him  down  out  of  the  cart  before  a  chapel 
to  fay  his  prayers,  and  then  they  make  him  walk 
backwards  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  which  he 
alfo  mounts  with  his  back  to  it ;  when  the  hang¬ 
man,  who  is  at  the  top  of  it,  fattens  the  rope 
about  his  neck,  and  then  leans  with  all  his  weight 
upon  his  fhoulders  to  put  him  out  of  his  pain. 
After  he  is  expired,  mattes  are  faid  in  all  the 
churches,  and  even  in  the  Pope’s  chapel,  for  the 
repofe  of  his  foul  •,  and  for  this  end  a  colledtion 
is  made,  to  which  the  pooreft  people  contribute 
fomething :  at  length,  after  he  has  hung  four  or 
five  hours,  he  is  buried  like  another  man. 

I  (hall  conclude,  fays  the  baron,  with  a  re¬ 
mark  I  have  made  upon  the  Romans  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  the  Italians  in  general ;  I  mean  as 
to  the  reciprocal  hatred  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
different  ftates  of ''Italy.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  they  fhould  be  fo  blind  as  not  to  fee  the 
prejudice  it  does  them ;  for,  in  fhort,  it  is  not 
barely  the  hatred  of  one  province  to  another, 
but  it  diffufes  its  poifon  to  the  towns  that  are 
fubjedl  to  one  and  the  fame  fovereign.  Thefe 
people  do  not  confider,  that  they  form  one  and 
the  fame  nation  *,  and  that  if  they  did  but  unite 
together,  they  would  be  both  rich  and  power¬ 
ful  ;  but  being  jealous  of  one  another,  they  only 
feek  to  ruin  each  other,  and  by  that  means  de¬ 
prive  themfelves  of  the  moft  folid  fupport  of 
their  liberty. 

The  former  edition  of  the  Modern  History 
of  Italy,  left  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  in  the  chair, 
exceeding  weak  and  infirm  :  however,  the  pious 
Pontiff  could  not  be  perfuaded  by  his  phyfi- 
cians,  to  omit  his  accuftomed  devotions ;  and 
in  the  month  of  Odtober  1729,  as  he  was  ce¬ 
lebrating  mafs,  and  going  to  drink  out  of  the 
chalice,  his  hands  fhook  to  that  degree,  that  he 
fpilt  all  the  wine  and  water  that  was  in  it  upon 
his  veftment  and  the  ground,  at  which  the  Pon¬ 
tiff  was  in  a  great  confternation ,  and  it  was 
thought  proper  to  burn  the  garment,  to  plain 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  burn  the  fhavings. 

His  favourite  cardinal  Cose  1  a,  having  been 
accufed  about  the  fame  time  of  intolerable  extor¬ 
tion  and  oppreflion,  of  which  his  Holinefs  would 
never  believe  him  guilty ;  to  fecure  his  emi¬ 
nence  againft  future  enquiries,  he  ttgned  an  in- 
ftrument  of  indemnity,  importing,  that  this  car¬ 
dinal  fhould  never  be  made  accountable  for  his 
adminiftration ,  or  for  any  money  that  patted 
through  his  hands,  by  any  future  proceedings 
againft  him  •,  and  that  whatever  he  acquired,  his 
Holinefs  made  him  a  free  gift  of  it. 

But  the  cardinal  foon  after  loft  his  patron  and 
prote&or ;  the  Pope  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever  on 
the  14th  of  February  1729-30,  and  died  on  the 
2iftofthe  fame  month,  being  then  fourfeore 
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years  of  age,  and  fome  few  days  more ;  for  he 
was  born  on  the  fecond  of  February  1650.  He 
was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Don  Ferdinand  Orsi- 
ni,  or  Ursini,  Duke  of  Gravina,  and  was  made 
cardinal  by  Pope  Clement  X.  on  the  22d  of 
February  1672.  He  was  the  oldeft  cardinal  of 
the  college  when  he  was  ele&ed  Pope,  on  the 
29th  of  May  1724,  and  then  took  the  name  of 
Benedict  XIII. 

The  Pope  was  no  fooner  dead,  but  cardinal 
A  l  b  a  n  1,  chamberlain  of  the  holy  fee,  caufed 
the  effects  of  cardinal  Coscia  to  be  feized* 
and  the  principal  agents  of  his  extortions  to  be 
imprifoned;  particularly  his  fteward,  and  the 
farmer  of  the  revenues  arifing  by  fifti ,  who 
were  in  great  danger  of  being  pulled  in  pieces 
by  the  mob,  as  well  as  the  cardinal  himfelf;  but 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fave  himfelf  by  a 
timely  retreat:  however,  the  cardinals  afienv 
bling  foon  after,  for  the  election  of  a  new  Pope, 
cardinal  Coscia  found  means  privately  to  get 
into  the  conclave,  where  he  made  loud  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  feizing  his  effedts,  but  could  get 
none  of  them  reftored. 

After  a  conclave  of  four  months,  the  choice 
fell  upon  cardinal  Laurence  Corsini,  who 
was  declared  duly  elected  on  the  12th  of  July 
1730,  taking  upon  him  the  name  of  Cle- 
m  e  n  t  XII.  He  was  born  at  Florence  April  7, 
1652,  and  confequently  within  two  years  of 
fourfeore  at  the  time  of  his  eledtion,  being  of  the 
noble  family  of  the  Corsini’s  in  Tufcany. 

I  proceed  now  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
wars  that  happened  in  Italy,  during  the  pontifi¬ 
cate  of  Clement  XII.  which  may  be  in  a 
great  meafure  aferibed  to  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Seville,  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  in  the 
year  1729,  to  which  France  and  the  States  Ge¬ 
neral  alfo  became  parties ;  for  by  this  treaty,  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  contracting  parties  fhould 
introduce  fix  thoufand  Spaniards  into  the  dutchy 
of  Tufcany,  to  fecure  the  fucceflion  of  Don 
Carlos,  Prince  of  Spain,  to  that  dutchy,  after 
the  death  of  the  then  reigning  Duke :  which 
the  Emperor  appeared  extremely  averfe  to,  and 
ordered  great  bodies  of  his  troops  to  march  into 
Italy,  in  the  year  1730,  to  oppofe  the  Spaniards 
and  their  confederates,  if  they  fhould  attempt 
to  put  that  article  of  the  treaty  in  execution, 
which  prevented  the  tranlporting  the  Spaniards 
to  Italy  that  year:  but  the  Emperor,  finding 
that  they  would  be  aftifted  by  the  fleet  and  land 
forces  of  Great  Britain  the  following  year,  if  he 
did  not  come  into  the  meafures  preferibed  by 
the  treaty  of  Seville,  he  confented,  at  length, 
very  unwillingly,  that  if  Great  Britain,  and  her 
allies,  would  guarantee  his  hereditary  dominions 
to  himfelf,  and  his  heirs  female,  he  would  fub- 
mit  to  the  introduction  of  fix  thoufand  Spa¬ 
niards  into  Tufcany ;  and  they  were  according¬ 
ly  convoyed  to  Italy  in  the  year  1731,  by  the 
united  fleets  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain ,  and 
took  poffeflion  of  the  dutchy  of  Tufcany;  which 
proved,  as  the  Emperor  expeCted,  the  ruin  of 
his  affairs  on  that  fide  ;  for  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
whofe  ambition,  probably ,  will  never  be  fa- 
tisfied,  till  fhe  fees  her  fon,  Don  Carlos, 
fovereign  of  all  the  Spanifh  territories  in  Italy, 
having  thus  got  footing  there,  entred  into  a 
confederacy  with  the  King  of  France,  to  drive 
the  Emperor  out  of  all  the  Italian  provinces 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  prevailed  on  the  King  of  Sardinia 
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to  come  into  this  fcheme,  contrary  to  his  mod 
folemn  treaties  and  engagements  with  the  Em¬ 
peror  *  Spain  offering  to  augment  his  domi¬ 
nions  with  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  or  the  greateft 
part  of  it.  The  grand  motive  which  prevailed 
on  France  to  come  into  this  confederacy,  was 
the  weakening  the  Emperor,  whom  ffie  ever 
looked  upon  as  her  mod  formidable  rival  in 
power.  The  confederates  laid  hold  of  the  flight- 
eft  pretence  imaginable  for  putting  their  defigns 
in  execution  *  namely,  the  Emperor’s  making 
intereft  to  get  the  Eledlor  of  Saxony  advanced 
to  the  throne  of  Poland :  and  obferving,  that 
his  Imperial  Majefty,  relying  on  the  guarantee 
of  the  maritime  powers,  for  the  fecurity  of  his 
Italian  territories,  had  withdrawn  mod  of  his 
troops  from  Italy *  in  this  favourable  jundure, 
they  united  their  forces  that  were  in  garifon 
in  Tufcany,  with  thofe  of  the  King  of  Sardi¬ 
nia,  and  invaded  Milan  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1733,  and  being  fupported  by  another 
body  of  troops  from  France,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  marflial  Villars,  reduced almoft  all 
that  dutchy  within  the  fpace  of  a  few  months  •, 
while  another  army,  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  was  ordered  to  pafs  the  Rhine,  and 
invade  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  as  has  been 
related  already. 

The  following  year,  the  Spaniards  having 
tranfported  another  army  of  twenty  thoufand 
men  to  Italy,  Don  Carlos  invaded  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples  •,  and  being  arrived  at  Averfa, 
three  leagues  from  the  city  of  Naples,  on  the 
ninth  of  April  1734,  deputies  came  from  thence, 
and  made  their  fubmiflion  to  this  Prince,  deli¬ 
vering  him  the  keys  of  the  city.  While  the 
King  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples, 
the  count  de  Montemar,  the  Spanifh  general* 
was  ordered  to  purfue  the  Imperialifls ;  who,  to 
the  number  of  fix  or  feven  thoufand  men,  com¬ 
manded  by  general  Visconti,  retired  to  a  camp 
of  difficult,  accefs  near  the  town  of  Bitonto, 
where  they  were  attacked  on  the  25th  of  May 
by  the  Spanifh  army,  which  were  three  times 
their  number,  and  totally  defeated  *  for  which 
vidfory,  Don  Carlos  caufed  Te  Deum  to  be 
fung  in  the  cathedral  of  Naples,  and  created 
count  de  Montemar  duke  of  Bitonto,  being  the 
place  where  he  gained  that  memorable  victo¬ 
ry,  which  rendered  Don  Carlos  mafter  of 
that  kingdom. 

After  this  vidtory  the  Spaniards  laid  fiege  to 
Gaieta,  which  furrendered  on  the  fifth  of  A11- 
guft,  and  then  made  preparations  for  the  inva- 
fion  of  Sicily,  and  landed  twenty  thoufand  men 
there,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bi¬ 
tonto,  in  the  beginning  of  September  1734. 
whereupon  the  whole  ifland  revolted  to  them, 
except  the  citadel  of  Medina,  and  the  fortrefles 
ofSyracufe  and  Trepani.  The  Spaniards  after¬ 
wards  laying  fiege  to  the  citadel  of  Medina, 
that  fortrefs  furrendered  on  the  2  2d  of  February 
1734-5,  on  the  taking  whereof,  the  Infante  Don 
Carlos,  now  ftiled  King  of  Naples  and  Si¬ 
cily,  embarked  for  that  ifland,  where  he  landed 
on  the  ninth  of  March *  and,  on  the  fecond  of 
June,  the  town  of  Syracufe  furrendered,  and 
immediately  after  the  fortrefs  of  Trepani,  which 
had  been  blocked  up  ever  fince  the  Spaniards 
landed  in  the  ifland:  and  now  the  Spaniards, 
being  entire  mafters  of  Sicily,  Don  Carlos 
made  a  triumphant  entry  into  the  capital  city 
of  Palermo,  on  the  thirtieth  of  June  1734,  and 
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on  the  third  of  July  following  was  crowned  King. 

d  he  town  of  Capua  having  been  clofely 
blocked  up  ever  fince  the  arrival  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  furrendered  on 
the  2 1  ft  of  November  1 734  *  and  foon  after  the 
duke  of  Bitonto  reduced  Orbitello,  and  Porto 
Ercole,  and  the  reft  of  the  fortrefles  the  Im- 
perialifts  were  poffeffed  of  on  the  coaft  of  Tufca¬ 
ny  :  after  which,  he  detached  part  of  his  army 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  confederates  in  Lom¬ 
bardy  *  whereupon  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to 
abandon  all  the  places  he  was  poffeffed  of  in 
Italy,  except  the  city  of  Mantua,  as  has  been 
related  already*  and  the  following  year  1735, 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
Emperor  on  one  fide,  and  the  Spaniards  and  their 
confederates  on  the  other*  whereby  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  were  confirmed  to 
Don  Carlos*  and  on  the  other  hand,  Milan 
and  Mantua  (except  fome  few  places  afligned  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia)  were  yielded  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  Tufcany  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain 
(after  the  death  of  the  then  Duke)  as  has  been 
related  already  in  the  hiftory  of  Germany. 

But  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
late  war  in  the  north  of  Italy  *  although  the  Em¬ 
peror  was  furprifed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  loft  moft  of  the  towns  in  Milan  within  the  fpace 
of  a  few  months,  for  want  of  garifons  to  de¬ 
fend  them :  he  afterwards  reinforced  his  army 
in  the  Mantuan,  and  difputed  the  ground  by 
inches  with  the  French  and  their  confederates, 
maintaining  the  remainder  of  his  Italian  terri¬ 
tories  with  great  obftinacy,  till  the  confederates 
were  joined  by  the  victorious  army  from  Na¬ 
ples  *  and  then  the  Imperialifls,  finding  it  im- 
poffibleto  refift  the  united  power  of  the  confe¬ 
derates,  retired  out  of  Italy,  as  has  been  Paid,  in 
the  year  1735. 

During  this  war,  the  moft  confiderable  ac¬ 
tions  were,  firft,  that  of  Parma,  of  which  we 
received  the  following  account  from  Mantua, 
viz.  On  the  27th  of  June  1734,  count  Merci 
paffed  the  Parma  with  his  army:  the  fame  day 
he  received  advice,  that  the  marffial  de  Coigny 
had  likewile  ordered  his  army  to  march.  The 
29th,  count  Merci  advanced  towards  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Croceta :  he  found  that  the  enemy  had 
already  began  to  intrench  themfelves  under  the 
walls  of  Parma,  and  that  they  had  poffeffed  them¬ 
felves  of  two  caffines.  That  general,  at  the  head 
of  five  companies  of  grenadiers,  fupported  by 
five  or  fix  battalions,  attacked  the  enemy  about 
eleven  o’clock  with  fo  much  vigour,  that  he 
took  one  of  the  caffines,  and  fix  pieces  of  can¬ 
non  ,  which  he  immediately  turned  upon  the 
French  *  but  he  being  unfortunately  killed  foon 
after  with  a  cannon  ball,  and  his  troops  not  be¬ 
ing  timely  fupported,  the  enemy  obliged  them 
to  abandon  the  caffine:  the  fight  continued, 
neverthelefs,  with  a  great  deal  of  vigour  till  night, 
without  any  confiderable  advantage  on  either  fide. 
The  Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  who  took  upon 
him  the  command  of  the  army,  as  foon  as  he 
heard  that  count  Merci  was  killed,  behaved 
very  gallantly :  he  received  two  wounds,  and 
had  feveral  horfes  fhot  under  him :  there  was 
only  the  right  wing  of  our  army  engaged,  that 
is  to  fay,  eighteen  battalions,  with  a  regiment 
of  horfe,  and  another  of  dragoons,  the  left  wing 
not  having  fired  a  fhot.  We  had  about  four 
thoufand  men  killed  and  wounded  upon  the  field 
of  battle. 
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Among  thofe  killed  the  29th,  befides  count 
Merci,  were  the  Prince  of  Culmbach,  counts 
Nicholas  Palfi  and  Harrach,  general 
de  Vink,  colonels  Formentini  and  Sec- 
ken  do  r  f,  counts  Daun,  Nesselroth, 
Scheffenburg,  the  marquis  d’Este,  the 
young  prince  of  Lowenftein,  &c.  Among  the 
wounded  were  prince  Lewis  of  Wirtemberg, 
the  Count  de  Cast  elbarco,  M.  de  Dies- 
b  a  c  h,  M.  de  Wachtendonck,  M.  de 
R  e  s  t  o  n  1,  &c.  General  de  la  Tour  was 
likewife  wounded,  and  taken  priloner. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  acknowledged 
they  had  three  or  four  thoufand  men  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  adlion,  which  they  obferved  lafted 
longer,  and  was  more  bloody  than  any  in  the 
memory  of  man.  It  feems  to  have  been  a 
drawn  battle,  both  fides  claiming  the  vi&ory, 
and  very  probably,  had  not  count  Merci,  the 
German  general,  been  killed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  adlion,  the  Gemans  had  obtained  a  com- 
pleat  vi&ory. 

The  next  confiderable  a&ion  was  on  the 
1 5th  of  September,  when  count  Konincseck, 
the  Imperial  general,  paffed  the  river  Sechia  in 
the  night,  furprifed  marfhal  Broglio,  the 
French  general,  in  his  quarters,  took  great  part 
of  his  baggage,  and  made  between  two  and  three 
thoufand  prifoners,  the  general  having  but  juft 
time  to  make  his  efcape  in  his  fhirt ;  and  four 
days  after,  viz.  on  the  19th  of  September,  ano¬ 
ther  obftinate  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls 
of  Guastalla,  where  neither  party  would  ac¬ 
knowledge  themfelves  beaten,  but  loft  four  or 
five  thoufand  men  each ;  and  among  the  Ger¬ 
man  officers  was  killed  Prince  L  e  w  1  s  of  Wir¬ 
temberg. 

The  celebrated  marffial  Villars  command¬ 
ed  the  French  army  in  Italy,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1733  j  but  his  memory  and  judg¬ 
ment  failing  him,  he  became  troublefom  to  the 
army,  and  he  would  have  endangered  all,  if 
the  King  of  Sardinia  had  not  prevailed  on  the 
King  of  France  to  recall  him.  He  fell  fick  at 
Turin  in  his  way  home,  and  died  there  on  the 
17th  of  June  1734,  in  the  84th  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  page  to  Lewis  XIV,  but  went 
very  young  into  the  army ,  and  foon  diftin- 
guiffiing  himfelf,  owed  his  advancement  more 
to  his  merit  than  his  fortune.  The  French 
looked  upon  him  as  the  reftorer  of  their  repu¬ 
tation  in  Flanders  the  laft  war,  and  the  greateft 
general  in  his  time  :  he  was  to  the  laft  a  man 
of  uncommon  gaiety  and  gallantry  ;  for  whe¬ 
ther  fighting  or  dancing,  he  appeared  with  the 
fame  vivacity  and  good  humour,  and  feemed  an 
enemy  to  none  except  the  jefuits.  What  did 
not  confift  well  with  fuch  a  temper  was  his 
love  of  money ;  he  inriched  himfelf  too  much 


by  the  fpoiJs  of  war,  and  the  contributions  he 
ufed  to  raife  for  i'afe- guards. 

The  war  in  the  Netherlands  being  finifhed  by 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  ,  the  marfhal  de  Vil- 
l  a  r  s  had  again  the  command  of  the  army 
in  Germany.  When  he  took  his  leave  of  the 
King,  he  laid  to  him,  I  moft  humbly  intreat 
your  Majefty  to  confider,  that  I  leave  you  in 
the  midft  of  my  enemies,  whilft  I  am  going 
to  fight  yours.  During  the  campaign,  his  ene¬ 
mies  told  the  King,  in  hcpes  his  Majefty  would 
cenfure  him  for  it,  that  he  laid  out  the  fum 
of  eighteen  millions  of  livres  in  the  the  purchafe  of 
an  eftate.  The  King  afking  him  one  day  at 
dinner,  if  it  was  true,  that  he  had  made  fuch 
a  purchafe  •,  Yes,  Sir,  replied  the  marfhal,  who 
fufpedted,  that  thofe  who  told  the  King  of  it 
were  then  at  the  table,  I  have  bought  an  eftate 
which  coft  me  eighteen  millions  of  livres,  and  if 
the  war  continues,  and  your  Majefty  trufts  me 
with  the  command  of  your  army,  I  hope  to 
purchafe  a  more  confiderable  one  next  year  at 
the  expence  of  your  enemies. 

Before  I  leave  Italy,  it  may  be  proper  to  take 
notice  of  the  abdication  of  Victor  Amadeus, 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  of  his  attempts  to  re-afcend 
that  throne,  of  which  baron  Pollnitz  has 
given  us  the  following  particulars,  viz. 

Victor  Amadeus  ,  King  of  Sardinia  and 
Duke  of  Savoy,  after  the  death  of  the  Queen  his 
wife,  who  was  daughter  of  P  h  i  l  i  p  of  France, 
duke  of  Orleans,  by  Henrietta  of  England, 
fell  in  love  with  the  marchionefs  of  *St.  Sebaftian, 
lady  of  honour  to  the  princefs  of  Piedmont.  The 
virtue  of  inadame  de  St.  Sebaftian,  and  the  King’s 
devotion  for  her,  induced  him  to  marry  this  fa¬ 
vourite.  But  not  thinking  it  honourable  for  a 
King  to  place  a  fubjedt  on  his  throne,  he  took  a 
refolution  to  r.efign  his  crown  before  he  contract¬ 
ed  fo  unequal. a  +  match.  He  imparted  his  de- 
fign  to  madame  de  St.  Sebaftian,  who  did  all  fhe 
could  to  prevail  with  Victor  to  continue  upon 
the  throne ;  but  finding  he  was  refolved  not  to 
make  her  a  Queen,  fhe  confented  to  his  abdica¬ 
tion,  ftill  thinking  herfelf  highly  honoured,  to 
become  the  wife  of  a  Prince  who  had  worn  a 
crown.  King  Victor  confulted  with  his  chief 
favourites,  about  his  abdication,  who  all  advifed 
him  not  to  leave  the  throne.  His  fon,  King’ 
Charles,  conjured  him  to  keep  pofieffion  of  it. 

I  proteft  to  your  Majefty,  faid  this  Prince,  I  ne¬ 
ver  once  indulged  a  Ayiffi  to  govern,  and  think  my 
felt  exceeding  happy  to  be  your  Majefty ’s  firlt 
fubjedt.  But  all  his  remonftrances  were  of  no 
effedt ;  and  the  4th  of  September,  1730,  was 
fixed  for  the  day  of  abdication.  Upon  that  day 
all  the  chief  perfons  in  the  government,  and  the 
fenate ,  met  in  the  great  hall  of  the  [|  palace. 
There  the  King  appeared,  without  any  marks  of 


*  The  Prince  had  a  kindnefs  for  mademoifelle  de  Cumiane,  before  fhe  was  married  to  the  count  de  St.  Sebaftian,  when 
fhe  was  maid  of  honour  to  madame  royale.  She  was  afterwards  a  lady  of  honour"  to  the  Dutchefs  of  Savoy,  and  at  laft  tire¬ 
woman  to  the  Princefs  of  Piedmont,  late  Queen  of  Sardinia.  She  was  left  a  widow  ann.  1723.  While  fhe  was  married  to 
the  count  de  St.  Sebaftian,  fhe  ftill  preferved  the  King’s  friendfhip  and  efteem,  and  was  always  in  great  credit  with  him. 
When  fhe  became  a  widow,  the  old  flames  of  love  broke  out  again  ;  the  King  gave  her  an  apartment  at  court,  where  he 
could  fee  her  without  been  feen  ;  and  he  took  care  of  her  family. 

+  It  is  faid,  that  the  real  motive  of  this  abdication  was  his  perplexity  on  account  of  the  fucceffion  of  Parma  and  Tufcany, 
and  the  introduction  of  Don  Carlos  in  Italy.  They  fay, '  he  entered  into  engagements  relating  to  this,  firlt  with  the  court  of 
Vienna,  and  afterwards  with  Spain,  and  it  not  being  poflible  for  him  to  fatisfy  either  of  chefe  courts,  without  expoling  himfelf 
to  the  refentment  of  the  other,  he  refolved  to  abdicate,  at  leaft  for  a  time,  becaufe  he  knew  of  no  other  way  to  extricate  him¬ 
felf  from  the  dilemma. 

||  The  abdication  was  performed  the  3d  of  September,  in  the  caftle  of  R ivoli.  The  declared  motives  were,  the  fatigues  of 
a  reign  of  fifty  years,  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  the  neceffity  of  fome  interval  of  retirement  between  a  throne  and  a 
tomb, 

royalty. 
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royalty,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  of  Piedmont, 
and  declared  to  the  aflembly,  that  he  was  refolved 
to  yield  the  throne  to  his  fon  ;  and  that,  from  that 
moment,  he  exempted  them,  as  he  did  all  his 
fubje£ts,  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  they  had  taken 
to  him.  He  exhorted  them  at  the  fame  time  to 
acknowledge  his  fon  Charles,  Prince  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  for  their  King  *,  and  defired  them  to  be  as 
loyal  to  their  new  Sovereign  as  they  had  been  to 
him.  Then  the  a£l  of  abdication  was  audibly 
read  by  the  marquis  del  B  o  r  g  o,  fecretary  of 
Bate,  and  Charles  was  recognized  for  King. 

After  the  ceremony  was  over.  King  Victor, 
with  the  marchionefs  of  St.  SebaBian,  whom  he 
had  married  on  condition  *  that  ffie  ffiould  wear 
no  other  title,  fet  out  for  Chamberry,  which 
he  had  chofe  for  the  place  of  his  retirement.  But 
fcarce  a  month  was  pafl,  ere  he  began  to  repent 
of  having  given  the  reins  out  of  his  hands,  though 
the  King,  his  fon,  behaved  as  dutifully  to  him  as 
if  he  had  been  Bill  his  fubjed.  When  King  Vic¬ 
tor  refigned,  he  advifed  his  fon  to  caufe  the 
lands  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  be  furveyed, 
and  to  impofe  a  tax  on  them  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  acres.  This  fcheme,  tho’  it  had  a 
view  to  the  encreafe  of  the  King’s  revenues,  tend¬ 
ed  to  the  ruin  of  the  nobility  ;  for  which  reafon 
Charles,  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  did 
not  think  proper  to  put  it  in  execution.  Victor 
being  incenfed  at  it,  wrote  about  it  to  his  fon,  rather 
in  the  Bile  of  his  lord  and  mafter  than  his  father  ; 
and  perceiving  that  Charles  was  Bill  averfe  to 
his  counfel,  he  entertained  a  thought  of  re-afeend- 
ing  the  throne,  f  To  this  end,  he  fecretly  felt 
the  pulfe  of  the  people,  and  found  them  all  faith¬ 
ful  fubjeds  to  Charles  :  yet  all  this  did  not 
difeourage  him  •,  he  relied  upon  the  troops,  which 
he  knew  had  an  eReem  for  him,  and  he  thought 
they  would  alfo  be  his  friends  *  for  mofl  of 
the  officers  having  been  preferred  by  him,  he  did 
not  doubt  but  they  were  Bill  attached  to  him  ; 
and  he  flattered  himfelf  with  their  concurrence  to 
his  defigns.  He  wrote  to  the  marfhal  Rhe bin¬ 
der,  in  general  terms  indeed,  but  in  a  Bile  that 
was  very  foothing  and  tempting.  This  general, 
who  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces,  be¬ 
ing  fenfible  of  what  confequence  it  was  to  de¬ 
prive  King  Victor  of  the  leaft  hopes  of  re-af- 
cending  the  throne,  returned  him  anlwer,  that  he 
owned  he  was  obliged  to  him  for  his  eflate,  ho¬ 
nours,  and  every  thing.  “  Your  MajeBy,  faid 
“  the  marfhal  in  his  letter,  has  made  me  all 
“  that  I  am.  I  am  under  no  obligation  to  King 
“  Charles,  but  my  engagements  to  your  Ma- 
“  jefly  are  inexpreffible  •,  though  of  all  the  favours 
“  which  you  have  heaped  upon  me,  the  honour  of 
“  your  efleem  was  always  to  me  the  deareB.  Give 
“  me  leave  therefore,  fir,  to  prelerve  that  efleem, 
“  which  I  prefume  to  fay,  I  have 'acquired  by 
“  the  blood  I  have  fpilt  for  your  fervice ;  whereas, 
“  fir,  I  fhould  forfeit  it,  were  I  to  be  fo  unhappy 
“  as  to  be  guilty  of  perjury  to  the  King  you  have 
“  given  me ,  and  to  whom  you  have  enjoined 
“  my  obedience.  I  ffiall  be  as  true  to  him  as  I 


“  was  to  your  MajeBy,  and  will  fpend  the  lafl 
“  drop  of  my  blood  to  maintain  him  on  the 
“  throne.  I  am,  however,  always  ready  to  give 
“  your  MajeBy  the  moB  fincere  marks  of  my 
“  refpedt  for  your  perfon,  being  fully  perfuaded, 
“  fir,  that  your  MajeBy  will  lay  no  commands  on 
“  me,  but  fuch  as  are  agreeable  to  that  juflice 
“  which  ever  accompanied  all  your  aftions,  &c. 

This  anfwer  was  not  fufficient  to  cool  King 
Victor’s  ambition  to  refume  the  government. 
He  wrote  a  fecond  time  to  the  marfhal  de  Rhe- 
binder,  and  to  other  general  officers.  He  af~ 
fumed  an  imperious  Bile,  and  fignified  that  he 
knew  how  to  puniffi  thofe  that  refufed  to  obey 
him.  All  thefe  letters  were  carried  to  King 
Charles  •,  who  being  concerned  to  fee  his  fa¬ 
ther  fo  uneafy,  faid  to  thofe  who  brought  them. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  He  is  my  father  ; 
I  depend  upon  your  fidelity,  and  refign  myfelf 
to  Providence. 

The  King  was  Bill  in  hopes  that  he  fhould  be 
able  to  make  Victor  eafy,  and  was  willing  to 
have  an  interview  with  him,  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  he  went  with  his  Queen  to  Evian,  and  from 
thence  to  Chamberry,  where  Charles  paid  his 
father  a  vifit,  but  found  him  very  much  out  of 
temper.  The  Prince,  however,  bore  all  with  the 
dutifulnefs  of  a  fon.  •  But  when  he  took  leave  of 
Victor,  he  paid  a  vifit  to  madame  de  St.  Se- 
baflian,  with  whom  he  had  a  long  conference. 
He  defired  this. lady  to  pacify  King  Victor, 
and  to  diffuade  him  from  concerning  himfelf  any 
farther  with  Bate  afiairs.  He  hath  made  me  a 
King,  faith  Charles,  and  a  King  I  will  be. 
You  can  do  any  thing  with  him,  therefore  make 
him  eafy.  If  he  does  not  like  this,  let  him  chufe 
any  other  caflle  or  place  in  my  dominions  that  he 
likes  better,  of  which  he  ffiall  have  the  entire  dif- 
polal.  They  fay  Charles  dropt  a  hint  in  this 
converfation,  that  he  was  inclined  to  yield  his  fa¬ 
ther  a  province  in  fovereignty :  however  he  pro- 
mifed  great  advantages  to  madame  de  St.  SebaBian, 
not  only  for  herfelf,  but  for  the  fon  ffie  had  by  a 
former  marriage,  and  for  her  brothers.  This  la¬ 
dy  promifed  the  King  all  that  he  defired,  but  kept 
her  word  very  ill  ;  for  her  ambition  to  be  Queen 
prompted  her  to  make  King  Victor  every  day 
more  and  more  uneafy. 

Victor  after  this  obferved  no  meafures,  and 
faid  publickly,  that  he  would  re-afeend  the  throne. 
To  this  end,  he  thought  it  neceflary  for  him  to 
be  nearer  Turin.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the 
King,  his  fon,  that  the  air  of  Chamberry  was  bad 
for  his  health,  and  defired  him  to  let  him  go  and 
refide  at  the  cafile  of  Montcallier.  Charles 
was  returned  to  Turin  when  he  received  this 
letter  *,  but  before  he  had  time  to  anfwer  it,  he 
underflood  that  the  King  his  father,  and  madame 
de  St.  SebaBian,  were  already  come  to  Montcal¬ 
lier.  He  was  not  at  all  forry  for  it ;  becaufe,  as  he 
knew  King  Victor’s  defigns,  he  could  better 
obferve  his  motions  when  fo  near  him  :  and  King 
Victor,  on  his  part,  was  glad  that  he  was  at 
Montcallier,  in  hopes  that  the  neighbourhood  of 


*  The  King  was  not  married  to  the  countefs  of  St.  Sebaftian  till  he  came  to  Chamberry,  where  fhe  met  him  ;  for  he  fet 
out  from  Turin  without  her.  When  he  married  her,  he  gave  her  one  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  with  which  ftie  purchafed  the 
marquifate  of  Spigo  for  her  children,  and  then  exchanged  her  title  of  countefs  of  St.  Sebaftian  for  that  of  marchionefs  of 
Spigo. 

+  Victor.  Amadeus  took  it  into  his  head  to  re-afeend  the  throne  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  of  Vi¬ 
enna,  by  which  the  Emperor  confented  to  the  Introdudlion  of  the  Spaniards,  he  then  let  the  marchionefs  del  Spigo  into  the 
true  motives  of  his  abdication,  and  into  the  meafures  he  intended  to  take  for  re-afeending  the  throne.  This  ambitious  woman 
encouraged  him  ;  and  being  withal  a  very  cunning  intriguing  perfon,  fhe  left  no  ftone  unturned,  to  bring  a  projedt  to  bear 
which  would  fet  her  on  the  throne  ;  and  Ihe  engaged  all  her  friends  and  relations  in  the  affair,  of  whom  fome  betrayed  her. 

i  Turin 
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Turin  might  give  him  a  better  opportunity  of 
tampering  with  the  garifon,  and  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  of  the  place.  He  did  all  that  was  in 
his  power  to  gain  them,  and  gave  fuch  publick  * 
proofs  of  his  intention  to  re-afcend  the  throne, 
that  Charles’s  minifters,  f  fearing  left  he  ffiould 
call  in  foreigners  to  his  affiftance,  unanimoufly 
adviled  the  King  to  confine  him.  The  young 
Prince  exclaimed  feveral  times  againft  this  propo- 
fition.  What,  faid  he,  make  my  father  a  pri¬ 
soner  ?  No  *,  I  can  never  confent  to  that.  And 
indeed  it  was  a  long  time  ere  he  could  agree  to 
it ;  but  at  length  he  was  prevailed  on  by  the  ftre- 
nuous  follici tations  of  his  council  ;  though,  when 
he  figned  the  order  for  confining  him,  his  hand 
Ihook  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  fecretary  of 
Hate  was  obliged  to  guide  it. 

The  count  de  la  Perouse,  lieutenant  ge¬ 
neral  of  his  forces,  was  charged  with  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  warrant  for  arrefting  King  Vic¬ 
tor,  and  had  a  detachment  given  him  of  three 
thoufand  men,  drawn  out  of  the  garifons  of  Tu¬ 
rin,  and  other  neighbouring  places,  to  fupport  him 
in  the  undertaking.  They  all  marched  out  at  the 
fame  hour  from  their  quarters,  without  knowing 
whither  they  were  to  go ;  and  at  two  o’clock  next 
morning  they  all  arrived  at  the  place  appointed, 
at  Montcallier.  The  count  de  la  Perouse,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  chevalier  de  Solare,  lieutenant 
governor,  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  grena¬ 
diers,  with  their  bayonets  fcrewed  to  their  muf- 
lcets,  went  up  the  great  ftair-cafe  of  the  palace, 
which  led  to  King  Victor’s  apartment,  while 
the  marquis  d’ORME  a,  fecretary  of  ftate,  who 
carried  the  order  figned  by  King  C  h  a  r  l  e  s,  fe- 
cured  the  back-ftairs  with  another  detachment  of 
grenadiers.  M.  de  la  Perouse  finding  the 
apartment  fhut ,  broke  open  the  door ,  and 
after  feizing  a  page  in  waiting,  that  was  a- 
fleep  in  the  firft  antichamber,  he  made  his  way 
farther,  and  forced  open  all  the  doors  till  he  came 
to  the  chamber  where  the  King  was  a-bed  with 
madame  de  St.  Sebastian.  This  lady  hearing  a 
noife  arofe  immediately,  and  having  only  time 
to  flip  on  a  night-grown,  ran  to  the  door,  when 
feeing  fo  many  armed  men,  ffie  cried  out.  Oh, 
fir,  we  are  betrayed  !  They  gave  her  no  time  to 
fay  more ;  but  two  officers  carried  her  into  the 
next  chamber,  where  they  caufed  her  to  be  drefied, 
and  afterwards  condu&ed  her  to  Ceve,  a  fortrefs 
of  Piedmont. 

Neither  the  outcry  of  madame  de  St.  Sebasti¬ 
an,  nor  all  the  noife  that  was  made,  had  awaked 
King  Victor,  who  always  flept  found.  The  che¬ 
valier  de  Solare  feized  the  King’s  fword,  which 
he  faw  lying  on  a  table,  and  the  count  d  e  l  a 
Perouse  went  to  the  bed-fide,  and  opened  the 
curtains.  Upon  that  the  King  ftarted  out  of  his 
fleep,  and  afked,  what  was  the  matter  ?  The  count 
de  la  Perouse  faid  to  him,  that  he  had  orders 
from  the  King  to  arreft  him.  What  King  do 
you  mean,  faid  Victor  ?  it  is  I  that  am  your 
King  and  mafter,  you  ought  to  acknowledge  no 
other.  Your  Majefty  has  been  fo,  replied  the 
count,  but  you  are  fo  no  longer  ;  and  fince  it 
has  pleafed  you  to  give  us  King  C  h  a  r  l  e  s  for 
our  lord  and  mafter,  and  to  command  us  to  obey 
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him,  I  hope  your  felf  will  let  us  an  example  C  H  A  P. 
of  fuch  obedience.  The  King  was  in  a  violent 
paffion,  threatned  the  officers,  and  refpfed  to  thg  jt*|"an 
rife.  The  chevalier  de  Solare,  coming  too  iflands. 
near  the  bed,  the  King  punched  him  With  his  - v— 

elbow  in  the  belly,  and  commanded  him  in 
wrath  to  withdraw.  As  he  ftill  continued  ob- 
ftinate  in  his  refufal  to  rife,  the  officers  lifted  him 
up,  and  drefied  him.  The  King  was  heard  to  fay, 
in  the  mean  time,  that  he  only  wiffied  to  fit  two 
hours  on  the  throne,  that  he  might  hang  up  the 
rafcals  that  had  milled  his  fon  ;  and  he  named  the 
principal  lords  of  the  court. 

As  foon  as  he  was  drefied  the  officers  furround- 
ed  him,  and  conduced  him  down  the  great  ftair- 
cafe  to  his  coach,  that  waited  for  him  in  the 
yard.  The  King  feeing  the  anti-chamber  full  of 
grenadiers,  feemed  furpriled  at  it  ;  and  the  fol- 
diers,  who  as  yet  knew  not  on  what  errand  they 
were  fent,  feemed  no  lefs  furprifed,  when  they 
faw  their  old  King  was  to  be  carried  off  a  prifo- 
ner.  What  ?  our  King  !  faid  they  foftly  to 
each  other.  What  has  he  done  ?  What  is  the 
matter  ?  The  count  de  la  Perouse  fearing  a 
mutiny,  called  out,  Silence,  in  the  King’s  name, 
on  pain  of  death.  The  old  King  found  drawn 
up  in  the  court-yard,  a  hegiment  of  dragoons, 
which  he  had  always  valued  above  the  reft  of  his 
troops.  The  fight  of  it  affefted  him  ;  artd  he 
would  have  fpoke  to  it,  but  no  time  was  allow¬ 
ed  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  into  the  coach. 

The  count  de  la  Perouse,  and  the  cheva¬ 
lier  de  Solare,  afked  his  leave  to  fit  with 
him  5  but  the  King  anfwered,  he  would  not  fuffer 
it.  So  they  mounted  their  horfes,  rode  by  the 
fides  of  the  coach,  which  was  furrounded  by 
the  foldiers,  and  conduced  him  to  Rivoli.  I  had 
almoft  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  when  he  went  from 
Montcallier,  he  afked  for  three  things  ;  his  wife, 
his  papers,  and  his  fnufF-box,  the  laft  of  which 
was  all  he  obtained. 

The  day  after  he  came  to  Rivoli,  as  they  were 
clapping  iron  bars  and  double  fhutters  to  the  win¬ 
dows  of  his  apartment,  the  King  afked  the  gla¬ 
zier,  what  he  was  going  to  do  ?  I  am  going, 
faid  the  man,  to  put  on  double  fhutters  to  your 
windows,  that  you  may  not  catch  cold  this  win¬ 
ter.  How  now,  varlet  !  faid  the  King,  do  you 
think  I  fhall  fpend  all  the  winter  here  ?  Ah  by 
my  faith,  replied  the  glazier,  you  will  pafs  this 
winter  here,  I  believe,  and  many  more. 

This  prince  was  attended  with  care,  and  treat¬ 
ed  wit;h  all  the  refpeft  due  to  his  perfon  ;  and 
they  fay  he  began  to  be  compofed.  The  che¬ 
valier  de  Solare,  and  two  captains  of  the  guards, 
were  appointed  to  take  care  of  him,  with  whom 
he  fometimes  played  at  billiards.  They  had  or¬ 
ders  to  treat  him  with  all  manner  of  refpetft,  but 
to  give  no  anfwer  to  any  of  his  complaints  § 

In  the  whole  courfe  of  this  affair,  it  is  fortunate 
for  King  Charles,  that  not  one  of  his  fub- 
jedls  failed  in  his  allegiance  to  him ;  he  has  not 
been  obliged  to  ftain  his  government  by  any 
bloody  execution,  nor  has  he  caufed  above  three 
perfons  to  be  apprehended,  among  whom  were 
King  Victor’s  two  phyficians  that  carried  his 
letters,  but  they  are  lately  fee  at  liberty. 


*  Thefe  proofs  were  his  fending  for  the  marquis  del  Borgo  to  Montcallier,  demanding  the  inflrument  of  abdication  from 
him,  giving  him  but  twelve  hours  time  to  fetch  it,  and  his  appearing  before  the  citadel  of  Turin,  with  a  view  of  getting 
into  it,  and  of  animating  the  garifon  to  affift  him  in  his  enterprife. 

•f  Thefe  were  all  privy  counfellors  and  great  men  ;  who,  being  aflernbled  by  order  of  the  King,  and  confulted  on  the  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  his  being  dethroned,  were  all  of  opinion  for  putting  Victor  Amadeus  and  his  confort  under  an  arrelt, 

4  He  died  Oftober  31.  1732. 

:  VOL.  II.  '  Hi  They 
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CHAP.  They  fay,  that  madame  de  St.  Sebastian  fell  in- 
a  t0  a  deep  melancholy,  and  lived  intirely  upon 
the  Italian  broth  of  her  own  makinS‘  After-tier  difgrace, 

I  (lands,  her  fon,  who  was  an  enfign  in  the  guards,  was 
'—'v™—'  no  longer  feen  at  court.  The  young  King  mif¬ 
fing  him,  ordered  the  marquis  d’Ormea,  minifter 
and  fecretary  of  ftate,  to  acquaint  him,  that  he 
might  come  to  court  and  continue  in  his  employ¬ 
ment,  and  that  his  Majefty  allured  him,  he  did  not 
intend  he  fhould  be  a  lufferer  for  any  crime  what- 
foever, which  madamede  St. Sebastian  hadcom- 
mitted,  and  that  he  would  take  care  of  his  for¬ 
tune. 

The  Piedmontefe  are  charmed  with  their  new 
King  ;  and  indeed  he  is  a  Prince,  fays  the  baron, 
that  has  the  qualities  of  a  good  monarch.  He  is 
humane,  compalTionate,  generous,  and  benefi¬ 
cent.  He  is  a  little  under  fize  in  ftature,  but 
very  well  fhaped  ;  dances  well,  loves  pleafures, 
and  particularly  hunting.  Without  flattery,  one 
may  fay,  he  is  endowed  with  a  great  many  vir¬ 
tues  ;  and  that  if  he  has  faults,  it  is  only  owing 
to  human  nature ,  with  which  intire  perfec¬ 
tion  is  incompatible. 

His  fir  A  Queen  was  of  the  family  of  Heflfe 
Rhinfels.  She  brought  the  King  two  princes  * 
and  a  princefs;  but  dying  in  1 736,  his  Sardi¬ 
nian  Majefty  is  lately  married  to  the  eldeft  princefs 
of  Bavaria. 

The  death  of  John  Gaston  d  e  Medicis, 
Duke  of  Tufcany,  happening  in  the  month  of 
June  1 737,  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  in  purfuance 
of  the  late  treaty  between  the  Emperor  and 
France,  and  her  allies,  took  pofieflion  of  that 
dutchy,  as  has  been  intimated  already ;  and  on 
hisYeturn  to  Vienna,  appointed  the  princefs  Ann  a- 
Maria-Louisa,  fifterof  the  late  Duke,  to  be 
regent  of  Tufcany  in  his  abfence.  The  Duke 
of  Parma,  Anthony  Farnese,  father-in-law 
to  the  prefen t  Queen  of  Spain,  died  fome  years 
before  him  without  iflfue,  viz.  in  the  month  of 
January  1731. 

What  is  moft  remarkable  in  the  Modern 
History  of  Genoa,  is,  the  rebellion  of  their 
fubjedts  in  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  which  could  ne¬ 
ver  have  fubfifted  fo  many  years,  if  it  was  not 
fomented  by  fome  foreign  powers  •,  but  who  they 
are  is  yet  a  fecret ;  and  we  know  as  little  of 
Theodore,  who  ftiles  hi  mfelf  their  King;  but 
he  will  probably  be  laid  afide,  or  forced  to  abdi¬ 
cate  by  the  French,  who  under  pretence  of  ma¬ 
king  themlelves  umpires  between  the  Genoefe 
and  their  fubjedts,  have  introduced  a  body  of  troops 
into  that  ifland,  and  will  probably  give  law  to 
both. 

The  war  There  was  however  a  ceflation  of  hoftilities  for 
in  Corfica  f°me  time,  after  the  arrival  of  the  French  in  the 
revived,  ifland  of  Corfica  ;  but  the  natives  apprehending 
they  were  too  partial  to  their  mafters  the  Genoefe, 
the  war  was  revived,  and  the  Corficans  renewed 
their  allegiance  to  King  Theodore  by  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  following  tenor,  viz. 

WE  declare  and  make  known  to  the  whole 
world  our  will  and  pofitive  intention,  that 
by  reafon  of  the  intolerable  oppreflions,  which  we 
have  fuffered  for  a  long  while  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  Genoefe,  we  did  fome  years  ago  chufe  Lord 
Theodore,  Baron  of  Neuhoff,  King  of  the  ifland 
of  Corfica  ;  that  to  him  we  now  fubmit  and  do 
intend  for  ever  hereafter  to  fubmit  to  his  perfon, 


whom  God  preferve,  as  alfo  to  his  defcendants.  CHAP. 
And  moreover,  that  when  we  gave  hoftages,  and 
appointed  certain  deputies  with  full  powers,  wet^^"aa 
never  had  it  in  our  view  or  thoughts  to  retradt  the  ifhnds. 

inviolable  ele&ion  of  his  faid  Majefty,  but  only  1 - 

to  demonftrate  to  all  crowned  heads,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  King  of  France,  the  oppreflions  which 
we  have  fuffered  from  the  Genoefe,  and  the  vali¬ 
dity  of  the  election  of  our  King  Theodore,  the 
moft  Chriftian  King  having  not  perhaps  been 
duly  informed  of  the  mifery  of  the  people  of  Cor¬ 
fica.  And  to  the  end  that  the  faid  monarch,  if 
he  ever  formed  a  defign  to  reduce  the  kingdom  of 
Corfica  under  the  Genoefe  tyranny,  might  know, 
that  all  the  inhabitants  had  rather,  with  a  falvo  to 
their  religion, deliver  themfelves  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  than  the  Genoefe ;  the  mafiacre  of  fe- 
ven  hundred  of  the  principal  Corficans,  which 
happened  three  years  after  the  zealous  refentment 
of  Sampiere  the  Corfican,  and  this  too  after 
having  obtained  the  guarantee  of  France,  being 
ftill  frelh  in  their  memory  :  For  this  reafon  we 
declare,  that  the  hoftages  and  deputies  have  made 
an  ill  ufeof  their  commiflions,  contrary  to  their  for¬ 
mer  election  and  fubmiflion.  And  that  by  this  fo- 
folemn  adt,  the  nation  does  now  and  for  ever  con¬ 
firm  the  eledtion  of  the  faid  Baron  de  Neuhoff  for 
Kingof  Corfica,  and  the  ifland  Caprara,  with  their 
dependencies.  And  that  we  do  chearfully  and  una- 
nimoufly  declare  the  faid  Baron  to  be  our  lawful 
King  and  Sovereign  ;  and  in  confequence  fubmit 
our  perfons,  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  difpofal  of 
our  King  Theodore, whom  God  preferve.  Done 
in  the  great  fquare  of  the  convent  of  Tavignia, 
where  we  are  all  aflembled,  Friday  January  1 6, 
in  the  year  of  Grace  1739. 

Ratified  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  by  us, 
who  are  appointed  Generals  and  Commanders, 

'  Hiacintho  de  Pauli, 

Don  Lewis  Giafferi. 

The  Corficans,  not  long  after  the  publifhing  this 
declaration,  defeated  feveral  parties  of  the  Genoefe, 
and  their  French  allies  ;  whereupon  a  further  rein¬ 
forcement  of  French  troops  embarked  for  that 
ifland,  under  the  command  of  Marlhal  Mallebois, 
who  foon  compelled  the  malecontents  to  fubmit 
or  quit  the  ifland,  which  moft  of  their  chiefs  did  ; 

King  Theodore  being  abfent  at  that  time  foli- 
citing  the  protection  of  foreign  powers,  or  pro¬ 
viding  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  fervice  of 
his  new  fubjedts.  He  arrived  the  latter  end  of  the 
laft  year  at  Naples  with  three  Dutch  (hips,  loaden 
with  arms  and  other  provifions  of  war,  which  were 
feized  there,  as  well  as  his  perfon  ;  but  his  Sicilian 
Majefty  thought  fit  to  give  Theodore  his  liberty, 
tho’  he  detained  his  effedts  and  fold  them  to  the 
Genoefe. 

In  the  mean  time  a  war  commencing  between  Naples 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  his  Sicilian  Majefty  de-  &c.  de¬ 
clared  he  would  ftand  neuter,  alluring  the  Britilh  cIare  a 
merchants  that  they  might  continue  their  com-  thTlta- 
merce  with  all  freedom  and  fecurity.  He  applied  lian  war. 
himfelf  alfo  to  improve  the  manufactures  and 
commerce  of  his  dominions,  fupprefled  fandtuaries 
in  a  great  meafure,  and  would  not  fuffer  criminals 
to  be  protedted  in  religious  houfes  or  churches  asf 
they  ufed  to  be,  let  their  crimes  be  of  never  fo 
high  a  nature. 

And  as  Naples  had  declared  for  a  neutrality  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  it  appears  the 


*  There  is  now  but  one  prince,  the  youngeit  being  dead;  but  three  princeffes. 


Great 
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Great  Duke  of  Tufcany  followed  the  example, 
as  did  almoft  all  the  Italian  Princes,  viz.  The 
Pope,  the  Genoefe,  the  Venetians  and  Modenefe  ; 
though  few  of  them  feem  to  have  oblerved  that 
neutrality  very  ftri&ly,  but  have  in  a  clandeftine 
manner  lupplied  and  aflifted  the  refpedtive  par¬ 
ties  they  moft  favour. 

The  Neapolitan  Court  continuing  to  encourage 
every  project  that  might  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  trade,  among  others  invited  the  Jews  to  come 
and  fettle  in  that  kingdom,  from  whence  they  had 
been  banifhed  upwards  of  two  hundred  years,  un¬ 
der  the  following  reftridtions : 

They  are  permitted  to  refide  there  fifty  years* 
and  if  they  are  not  ordered  to  depart  then,  fifty 
years  more  :  They  are  alio  permitted  to  purchafe 
lands,  provided  they  are  not  fiefs  to  which  a  ju- 
rifdi&ion  is  annexed,  and  to  fell  their  lands  and 
goods  if  they  are  ordered  to  depart :  That  they 
may  eftablifh  fchools,  and  their  rabbies  fhall  have 
jurifdittion  over  their  people  in  all  cafes  not  capi¬ 
tal  :  They  fhall  have  the  free  exercife  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  but  not  build  temples :  They  fhall  not  be 
confined  to  one  quarter,  or  wear  badges  of  di- 
ftindtion,  but  dwell  in  any  town  where  they  pleafe: 
Thofe  who  have  ftudied  phyfick  may  take  a  Do¬ 
ctor's  degree,  and  prefcribe  to  their  patients: 
They  may  entertain  Chriftian  fervants,  provided 
the  men  be  35,  and  the  women  23  years  old,  and 
they  be  not  permitted  to  remain  in  their  mafters 
houfes  all  night  without  leave  from  the  Bifhop. 

The  ecclefiafticks  preached  violently  againfi: 
admitting  the  Jews  on  thefe  terms,  but  they  were 
filenced  by  the  government,  and  a  great  many 
Jews  a&ually  reforted  to  Naples  and  Sicily  from 
Turky  and  feveral  parts  of  Chriftendom. 

The  King  of  the  two  Sicilies  alfo  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with  the  Turks  this 
year  *,  for  fuch  has  been  the  folly  and  fuperftition 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Sicilians  hitherto,  that  they 
would  have  no  commerce  or  friendly  correfpon- 
dence  with  Jews  or  Turks,  either  in  their  Spanifh 
or  Italian  dominions,  but  have  been  in  a  perpetu¬ 
al  flate  of  war  with  both  of  them,  making  prize 
of  all  fuch  Turkifhfhips  and  merchandize  as  fell 
in  their  way,  and  putting  to  death  all  who  pro- 
fefied  Judaifm,  and  confifcating  their  effedts,  as 
they  do  to  this  day  in  Spain  and  Portugal 

By  the  articles  of  commerce  with  the  Turks,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  goods  of  the  Neapolitans 
fhould  pay  a  duty  of  three  per  cent,  in  Turky, 
and  the  Turks  fhould  pay  the  fame  duty  at  Na¬ 
ples. 

That  their  Minifters,  Confuls  and  domefticks 
fhould  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  as  thofe  of  any 
other  friendly  power. 

The  King  of  the  two  Sicilies  concluded  a  like 
treaty  with  Tripoli  by  the -recommendation  of  the 
Grand  Signior  •,  but  the  Algerines  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  by  the  Porte  to  conclude  articles  of 
peace  and  commerce  with  the  two  Sicilies ;  fo  that 
their  Turky  trade  remains  very  precarious. 

This  year,  on  the  5th  of  March,  a  violent 
fhock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  Salini  near  Pa¬ 
lermo  in  Sicily.  The  Capuchins  of  that  town 
hearing  a  great  noife  under  their  cloyffer,  ordered 
fome  bricklayers  to  fearch  whether  their  houfe  had 
not  received  damage  by  it.  The  workmen  having 
examined  it  declared  they  did  not  apprehend  any 
danger:  however  the  Capuchins  were  fo  heartily 
frightned,  that  they  thought  fit  to  remain  in  their 
church  the  next  night,  and  at  five  in  the  morning 
hearing  the  like  noife  they  had  done  before,  they 


ran  out  into  the  fields,  and  there  faw  their  convent  C  H  A  {*• 
and  garden  overturned  with  a  terrible  noife,  and 
fo  buried,  that  nothing  remained  above  ground  itaUan 
but  the  tops  of  two  cyprefs  trees.  Iflands. 

The  Pope  dying  on  the  29th  of  January  this 
year,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  tenth  Qf.he  PoP* 
of  his  reign,  his  obfequies  were  begun  on  the  4th  aies‘ 
of  February.  His  corps  was  laid  upon  a  magni¬ 
ficent  bed  of  ftate  in  St.  Peter’s  church,  which 
was  illuminated  with  a  thoufand  pound  weight  of 
wax-candles  and  flambeaux.  On  the  6th  a  fune¬ 
ral  oration  was  made,  and  the  next  day  the  Car¬ 
dinals  went  into  the  conclave,  where  fixty-eight 
being  afiembled,  they  proceeded  to  eledt  another 
Pope,  but  did  not  effedtit  till  the  17th  of  Auguft, 
when  Cardinal  Prosper  Lameertini,  having  34  Benedift 
votes,  was  chofen,  and  took  upon  him  the  name 
of  Benedict  XIV.  fen- 

He  is  of  one  of  the  noblefl:  families  in  Bologna, 
and  was  Archbifhop  of  that  city,  where  he  gain¬ 
ed  the  love  of  all  men  by  his  charity  and  affability. 

As  he  is  but  fixty  five  years  of  age,  and  of  a 
flrong  conftitution,  a  long  reign  is  expedted.  as 
well  as  a  good  one. 

The  Spaniards  this  year,  on  the  third  of  No-  1741. 
vember,  afiembled  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  fail  of  sPain 
tranfports  at  Barcelona,  on  which  they  embarked  tranlPort4 
fifteen  thoufand  men  in  order  to  invade  the  Au-  mlTto  I- 
ftrian  dominions  in  Italy,  in  which  they  were  not  taly. 
oppofed  by  Haddock  the  Britifh  Admiral ;  tho’ 
one  principal  defign  of  fending  him  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  was  fuppofed  to  be  to  prevent  any  fuch 
imbarkation.  It  was  faid  in  his  excufe,  that  fince 
the  French  had  joined  the  Spanifh  fleet  in  that  fea, 
and  taken  them  into  their  protedtion,  his  force 
was  then  much  inferior  to  the  united  fleets,  and 
he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  retire  into  Port- 
Mahon,  and  preferve  the  men  of  war  under  his 
command  than  hazard  the  lofs  of  them  in  an  un¬ 
equal  fight.  But  however  that  was,  the  combin¬ 
ed  fleets  meeting  with  no  other  obftrudtions  than 
a  ftorm,  in  which  they  were  no  great  fufferers,  land¬ 
ed  the  forces  that  were  on  board  at  the  Spanifh 
port  of  Orbitello  on  the  coaft  of  Tufcany,  from 
whence  they  were  to  march  to  Bologna,  and  be 
joined  by  the  forces  of  the  King  of  the  two  Sici¬ 
lies.  The  Auftrians  in  the  Milanefe  and  Mantu¬ 
an  thereupon  made  preparations  to  flop  their  pro- 
grefs,  but  no  adtion  happened  this  year  in  Italy 
between  the  contending  parties. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  following  a  fecond  1742. 
imbarkation  of  Spanifh  troops  arrived  in  Italy, 
and  marched  thro’  the  Ecclefiaftical  State,  to¬ 
wards  Lombardy.  And  the  French  demanded  a 
pafiage  for  a  body  of  fifteen  thoufand  more  thro* 
the  King  of  Sardinia’s  territories,  but  that  Prince 
did  not  think  fit  to  comply  with  the  motion  :  On 
the  contrary  he  declared  he  fhould  be  an  enemy  to 
any  power  that  fhould  difturb  the  peace  of  Italy  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Modena  difcovering  an  inclinati¬ 
on  to  join  the  Spaniards,  the  forces  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary  invefted  Mi- 
randola,  and  threatned  Modena  with  a  bombard¬ 
ment.  In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  of  Monte- 
mar,  the  Spanifh  General,  advanced  into  the 
Bolognefe  with  twenty  thoufand  men,  where  he 
waited  the  arrival  of  the  Sicilian  auxiliaries.  And 
Don  Philip  made  preparations  for  invading  the 
dutchy  of  Savoy,  on  the  fide  of  Dauphine. 

The  Duke  of  Modena  finding  the  King  of  Sar-  Modena 
dinia  perfifted  in  his  demands  of  having  Modena  pofTefled 
and  Mirandola  delivered  up  to  him,  abandoned  by  thf 
his  dominions,  but  ordered  the  governor  of  thofe  AuItmn3' 
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C  H  A  P.  cities  to  defend  them  to  the  Iaft  extremity:  how- 
XXVIII.  ever  both  Mirandola  and  Modena  furrendered  in 

the  Italian  the  month  of  atld  the  °f  M°dena» 

Iflands.  confiding  of  three  thoufand  men,  fubmitted  to 

J  be  made  prifoners  of  war. 

Don  Phi-  On  the  other  hand’  Don  Philip  Evaded  Savoy, 
LIP  in-  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  capital  city  of  Cham- 
vades  Sa-  berry.  He  publifhed  his  manifefto  on  the  26th  of 
voy‘  Auguft,  declaring  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  hav¬ 
ing  oppofed  the  claims  of  his  Catholick  Majefty 
to  Lombardy,  he  had  therefore  caufed  his  forces 
to  invade  the  territories  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
by  way  of  retaliation,  and  iflued  his  orders  to  the 
people  of  Savoy  to  fend  deputies  from  their  towns 
to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  him  (Philip) 
and  fettle  their  contributions. 

This  fuccefs  of  the  Spaniards  in  Savoy  obliged 
the  King  of  Sardinia  to  feparate  his  forces  from 
Count  Traun,  the  Auftrian  General,  and  return 
to  Piedmont  to  defend  his  frontiers.  And  now 
the  Auftrian  and  Spanifh  armies  in  the  Bolognefe 
were  pretty  near  equal :  for  as  the  King  of  Sardi¬ 
nia,  was  obliged  to  return  with  his  forces  to  Pied¬ 
mont  •,  fo  the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  his  Spanifh  al¬ 
lies  by  the  Britifh  fleet,  of  which  Mr.  Allen,  the 
The  Bri-  Britifh  Conful  at  Naples,  fent  the  Duke  of  New- 
tifh  (qua-  caftie  the  following  account,  viz. 
for°eNa  On  Sunday  morning,  the  19th  of  Auguft,  N. 
pies.  *  S.  a  fquadron  of  his  Majefty’s  fhips,  and  four 
bomb  veflels  commanded  by  Commodore  Mar¬ 
tin,  appeared  in  the  bay  of  Naples.  And  fome 
hours  before  they  came  to  an  anchor  before 
the  town  (which  was  about  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon)  the  Duke  of  Monteallegre  fent 
to  his  Majefty’s  Conful  to  defire  him  to  go  on 
board  the  Commodore,  to  know  whether  they 
came  as  friends  or  enemies,  the  appearance  feem- 
ing  hoftile,  but  that  his  Sicilian  Majefty  would 
be  glad  to  receive  them  as  friends,  defiring  nothing 
more  than  the  amity  of  his  Britannick  Majefty. 
The  Conful  thereupon  went  on  board  the  Commo¬ 
dore,  who  communicated  to  him  the  purport  of 
the  order  he  had  received  from  Vice  Admiral 
Matthews,  and  a  mefiage  to  be  delivered  in  the 
King’s  name  to  his  Sicilian  Majefty  (namely) 
That  his  Britannick  Majefty  being  in  alliance  with 
the  Queen  of  Hungary  and  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
and  the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies  having  joined  his 
forces  with  thofe  of  Spain  to  invade  the  Queen  of 
Hungary’s  dominions,  contrary  to  all  treaties,  he, 
the  Commodore,  was  fent  to  demand  that  the  King 
of  the  two  Sicilies  fhould  not  only  forthwith  with¬ 
draw  his  troops  from  a&ing  in  conjunction  with 
thofe  of  Spain,  but  that  his  Sicilian  Majefty 
fhould  promife  not  to  give  them  any  farther  afft- 
ltance  of  any  kind  whatever.  Captain  de  Lan- 
gle  of  the  Durfley  galley  was  charged  with  this 
mefiage,  and  the  Commodore  defired  the  Conful 
to  accompany  the  Captain  and  be  his  interpreter. 
They  went  to  the  Secretary’s  office  at  five  o’clock, 
the  King  was  then  at  church,  and  was  not  to  re¬ 
turn  till  fix ;  but  the  Duke  of  Monteallegre  receiv¬ 
ed  the  mefiage,  and  told  them  when  the  King  re¬ 
turned  he  would  give  an  anfwer.  Accordingly 
about  eight  the  Duke  of  Monteallegre  came  down 
from  the  King  in  council,  and  told  them  the  de- 
ma:  would  be  complied  with,  and  in  writing  as 
required,  but  defired  fome  anfwer  alfo  in  writing, 
importing,  that  upon  the  faid  compliance  no  ho- 
ftiiities  fhould  be  committed  on  their  fide.  They 
then  returned  on  board  with  General  Bourke, 
who  was  fent  from  his  Sicilian  Majefty  to  defire 


this  of  the  Commodore;  but  he  faid  his  orders  CHAP, 
were  abfolute,  and  did  not  authorife  him  to  give 
any  anfwer,  but  that  he  expedited  a  compliance  in  the  Italian 
half  an  hour’s  time,  or  atfurtheft  an  hour,  after  Iflands. 
the  Captain  and  Conful’s  being  on  fhore.  The  v— "v— « 
Duke  of  Monteallegre  then  defired  that  he  might 
infert  in  his  letter.  That  upon  the  Conful  and 
Captain’s  aflurances  by  word  of  mouth,  that  no 
hoftilities  fhould  be  committed,  his  Sicilian  Ma¬ 
jefty  did  promife,  &c.  Captain  de  Langle  defir¬ 
ed  the  Conful  to  tell  the  Duke,  that  he  appre¬ 
hended  the  Commodore  would  not  be  fatisfied 
with  that  condition  ;  upon  which  the  Duke  defir¬ 
ed  the  Conful  toaflure  the  Commodore,  that  if  he 
objected  to  it,  it  fhould  be  left  out,  and  that  the 
fubftance  of  the  letter  being  fully  what  was  requir¬ 
ed,  he  hoped  it  would  be  fufficient  for  that  night. 

It  was  two  hours  paft  midnight  when  the  Conful 
returned  on  board,  and  the  Commodore  was  fo 
far  fatisfied  as  to  promife  he  would  not  commence 
any  hoftilities  upon  the  aflurances  given  him  by 
the  Conful,  that  any  thing  he  objected  to  in  the 
form  would  be  altered:  And  accordingly  in  the 
morning  another  letter  was  wrote  in  the  exadl 
words  required,  and  upon  the  receipt  of  it  the 
Commodore  ordered  all  the  fhips  to  prepare  for 
failing,  and  they  were  under  fail  before  night,  and 
out  of  fight  the  next  morning  fthe  21ft  N.  S.) 
having  been  only  24  hours  at  anchor  in  the  bay. 

The  whole  city  was  in  the  greateft  confternation 
imaginable,  during  this  negotiation. 

The  letter  written  by  the  Duke  of  Monteallegre  to 
Commodore  Martin. 

SIR)  Auguft  20th  N.  S. 

THE  King  had  already  refolved  and  given 
orders  that  his  troops,  which  are  joined  with 
thofe  of  Spain,  fhould  withdraw  in  order  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  his  own  dominions.  His  Majefty  commands 
me  to  promife  you  in  his  name,  that  he  will  forth¬ 
with  repeat  his  orders,  that  his  troops  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  the  Romania,  where  they  are  at  prefent, 
fhall  immediately  return  into  the  kingdom,  and 
that  he  will  not  in  any  manner  whatfoever  either 
aid  or  aflift  thofe  of  Spain  any  more  in  the  prefent 
war  in  Italy. 

Signed 

The  Marquis  of  Salas, 

Duke  of  Monteallegre. 

To  Cap t.  William  Martin 
Commander  of  the  Englifh 
fquadron. 

The  court  of  Spain  it  feems  were  fo  ill  fatisfied 
with  the  Duke  of  Montemar’s  conduct,  who  com¬ 
manded  their  army  in  Lombardy  at  this  time,  that 
he  was  recalled,  and  fucceeded  in  that  command 
by  the  Count  de  Gages  an  Irifh  nobleman  in  the 
Spanifh  fervice. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  advancing  as  far  as  Mont- 
melian  to  oppofe  the  Spaniards,  who  had  already 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Savoy,  received  in¬ 
telligence  on  the  7th  of  December,  that  the  ene¬ 
my  had  formed  a  defign  to  attack  him  the  next 
morning  ;  whereupon  he  drew  up  his  army  in  or¬ 
der  of  battle,  and  expetted  their  approach ;  but 
while  the  Marquis  de  Minas  the  Spanifh  Gene¬ 
ral  faced  the  King  of  Sardinia  with  the  grofs  of 
his  army,  he  detached  a  body  of  four  thoufand 
men  through  the  mountains  of  Dauphine,  and  at¬ 
tacked  the  caftle  of  Appremont,  which  com-’ 
manded  an  important  pafs,  and  made  himfelf  ma- 
fter  of  it  after  battering  the  wails  48  hours,  tho' 
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it  is  faid  the  little  garifon  made  a  brave  defence, 
and  did  not  furrender  till  they  faw  their  walls 
tumbling  down. 

On  the  lofs  of  this  poft  the  King  of  Sardinia 
found  himfelf  obliged  to  abandon  his  camp  at  Mi- 
ans  on  the  17th  of  December,  and  retire  to  Mont- 
melian,  from  whence  he  marched  the  1 8 th  with 
his  army  towards  St.  John  de  Maurienne  and  the 
Tarentaife,  in  order  to  retire  into  Piedmont, 
which  he  did  without  much  lofs,  though  purfued 
by  the  Spaniards.  But  the  poor  Savoyards  being 
thus  abandoned,  were  foon  made  fenfible  of  all 
the  miferies  of  war.  Their  houfes  were  burnt  and 
plundered,  men,  women  and  children  murdered 
in  cold  blood,  and  a  general  defolation  among  the 
villages  about  Chamberry.  Upon  this  retreat, 
the  King  of  Sardinia  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

SIR,  my  brother, 

H;  Jetter  y  O  U  have  already  been  acquainted,  by  my 
to  his^rT-  JL  Minifter  at  your  court,  with  the  reafons 
tifh  Maje-  which  obliged  me  to  withdraw  my  army  from  Sa¬ 
lty  there-  voy,  and  to  caufe  it  to  return  to  Piedmont.  Your 
upon.  Majefty  ought  to  have  been  informed,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  I  did  not  take  this  ftep  till  I  was  reduc¬ 
ed  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  till  after  it  was  im- 
poffible  for  me  to  fupport  mylelf  againft  an  ene¬ 
my  greatly  fuperior  to  me  in  ftrength.  Thofe  per- 
fons,  who  are  defirous  of  rendring  fufpicious  the 
mod  faithful  exadnefs  in  fulfilling  engagements, 
will  not  fail  of  endeavouring  to  caufe  this  retreat 
to  be  attributed  to  other  motives,  than  thofe 
which  are  actually  the  true  ones.  Evil-minded 
people  will  not  fail  too,  according  to  their  ac- 
cuftomed  manner,  to  ufe  their  utmoft  artifices  to 
give  a  colour  to  their  fuggeftions,  which  are  as 
falfe  as  they  are  malicious,  by  infinuating,  that 
propofitions  have  been  made  me.  But  I  exped, 
from  the  penetration  of  your  Majefty,  that  you 
will  eafily  difcern  the  truth,  and  not  fufter  your- 
felf  to  be  impoled  upon  by  fuch  illufive  infinuati- 
ons,  but  will  be  more  than  ever  perfuaded  of  my 
unfhaken  fidelity  to  the  engagements  which  I  have 
entered  into,  not  only  with  your  Majefty,  but 
likewife  with  the  Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohe¬ 
mia,  for  the  mutual  defence  of  our  dominions  in 
Italy.  I  alfo  flatter  myfelf  that  your  Majefty,  by 
your  Minifters  refiding  at  the  court  of  that  Prin- 
cefs,  will  at  a  proper  time  ufe  your  utmoft  endea¬ 
vours  to  caufe  to  be  performed  the  particular  en¬ 
gagements  which  are  underftood  and  couched  in 
thofe  which  induced  me  to  take  up  arms,  and 
was  the  occafion  of  our  troops  joining. 

Your  good  brother  and  ally, 
Charles  Emanuel. 

1743.  To  make  fame  amends  for  the  lofs  of  Savoy, 
The  Au-  the  Auftrian  and  Sardinian  forces,  commanded  by 
ftnans  vi-  Q)Unt  Traun,  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Spa- 
Italy°US  m  f°rces  ‘m  Lombardy,  commanded  by  the 
Count  de  Gage.  The  Spaniards  it  feems  patted 
the  Panaro  in  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  February, 
N.  S.  and  attacked  the. Auftrians  at  ten  at  night,, 
in  hopes  of  furprifing  them  before  their  forces 
were  joined,  but  found  their  whole  army  ready 
to  receive  them ;  whereupon  an  obftinate  battle 
enfued,  wherein  both  fides  claimed  the  vidory ; 
but  it  was  evidently  on  the  fide  of  the  Auftnans, 
the  Spaniards  retreating  over  the  Panaro  at  four 
the  next  morning,  and  retiring  to  their  old  quar¬ 
ters  at  Bologna.  In  this  adion  the  Spaniards  had 
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upwards  of  three  thoufand  men  killed,  and  two  CHAP, 
thoufand  wounded.  And  the  Auftrians  twelve  *XVI11- 
hundred  killed,  and  four  hundred  wounded.  Count  the itiTlian 
Bversberg,  Lieutenant  Field  Marlhal  of  the  iflands. 
Queen  of  Hungary’s  armies,  received  two  and  v-« J 

twenty  wounds  in  the  battle,  of  which  he  died 
foon  after.  Count  Apremont,  a  General  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia’s,  alfo  died  of  his  wounds. 

Count  de  Gage  retiring  into  the  Pope’s  territo¬ 
ries,  and  being  followed  by  the  Auftrians,  the 
Pope’s  fubjeds  were  obliged  to  furnifh  both  par¬ 
ties  with  provifions  for  a  confiderable  time,  which 
almoft  ruined  the  country,  and  occafioned  lamen¬ 
table  complaints  from  his  Holinefs  to  the  refpec- 
tive  powers,  who  made  lb  free  with  the  lands  of 
the  Church ;  but  they  both  reprefented  the  necef- 
fity  they  were  under  to  fupply  their  troops  with 
provifions,  and  the  plundered  inhabitants  met  with 
no  red  refs. 

This  fummer  the  plague  was  brought  into  Si-  The 
cily  from  Turky,  and  the  city  of  Meflina  almoft  PlaSue  ln 
depopulated  by  it.  It  was  afterwards  carried  over 
into  Calabria  in  Naples,  fo  that  the  Italians  were 
afflided  with  war  and  peftilence  at  the  fame  time. 

Don  Philip  made  feveral  attempts  this  cam¬ 
paign  to  penetrate  into  Piedmont  through  the  patt- 
es  of  the  Alps,  but  was  conftantly  repulfed,  and 
loft:  a  great  many  men  in  the  attempt.  And  at 
the  fame  time  the  Count  de  Gage  continued  to 
retreat  before  the  '  Auftrians,  and  fortified  his 
camp,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  ad  oflfenfively. 

In  the  mean  while,  it  was  agreed  at  a  treaty  Final  pro- 
between  the  Minifters  of  his  Britifh  Majefty,  the  Po(ec? to 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  tJt^'ea 
that  the  town  and  territory  of  Final  in  Genoa  King  of 
fhould  be  transferred  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  tho’  Sardinia, 
the  Genoefe  lately  purchafed  it  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  at  which  that  Republick  was  greatly  a- 
larmed,  and  prepared  to  defend  their  poflfefiion. 

Some  conjectures  why  Naples  is  fo  fubjeSl  to  earth - 
'  quakes  and  fiery  eruptions ;  by  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Naples ,  founded  by  Don  Carlos, 
the  prefent  King  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

TH  E  kingdom  of  Naples  in  mofi:  places  a-  T!ie  roJj 
bounds  with  vaft  quantities  of  ftrong  mi-  of  Naples 
nerals,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  mod  lubjed  to  in-  replemfh- 
flammation,  and  mod  capable  to  preferve  a  long  ^d, 'Tlth 
time  the  heat  they  have  once  contraded  ;  to  this  ^ nitre, 
caufe  it  is  owing  that  thefe  provinces  in  all  ages 
have  been  fo  fubjedto  natural  accenfions,  or  con¬ 
flagrations. 

That  there  is  plenty  of  fulphur,  bitumen,  ni¬ 
tre,  allum,  vitriol,  and  falts  of  every  kind,  as 
well  as  minerals  of  a  more  exalted  quality,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  mineral  fprings  that  frequently  oc¬ 
cur,  and  the  innumerable  places  where  thefe  mi¬ 
nerals  appear  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  either  by 
mere  chance,  or  by  the  eafy  induftry  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  make  a  profit  of  their  difcovery. 

The  Neapolitans  fay  it  is  to  the  fiery  quality  ofThefource 
the  foil  they  are  indebted  for  the  prodigious  ferti-  of  their 
lity  of  their  lands,  the  purity  and  wholefomnefs 
of  their  air  and  water,  the  virtue  and  efficacy,  as 
well  as  the  variety  of  thofe  remedies  their  mine¬ 
ral  fprings  and  baths ;  and  for  all  thofe  advanta¬ 
ges  that  have  given  Naples  the  reputation  of  the 
moft  agreeable  and  healthy  country  in  Europe. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine,  how 
fuch  inflammable  materials  as  thefe,  fcattered  and 
hid  beneath  the  foil,  have  increafed  and  amaffed 
themfelves  infome  particular  place,  whereby  the 
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CHAP,  affiftance  of  fome  internal  motion  they  have  catch-  note,  which  others  have  neglected  to  particularize.  CHAP. 


XXVIII  ecj  £re .  anc]  0f  confequence  this  fire  has  fplit  the  As  to  the  reft,  thefe  fucceffive  conflagrations  XXVIir. 
the  Italian  upper  ftratum  that  confined  it,  to  give  vent  to  have  been  quite  uncertain  as  to  their  lea fons,  inter-  and 
I /lands. '  its  rage,  with  all  thofe  violent  phenomena  that  ufu-  vals,  violence,  and  duration,  all  which  have  been 

ally  attend  the  eruptions  of  volcano’s.  regulated  by  the  caprice  of  nature.  We  lhall  oh-  e— 

In  imitation  of  this  operation  of  nature  it  is,  ly  obferve  that,  the  eruption  in  1630  was  one  ofTheerup- 
that  the  chemifts  have  contrived  their  aurum  ful-  the  moft  dreadful  ever  happened,  and  has  left  be-  n°n  of 
minans.  This  artificial  compofition  not  only  kin-  hind  it  marks  of  its  fury,  which  are  vifible  to  the  1  3°' 
dies  at  the  leaft  approach  of  any  thing  hot,  but  it  prefent  age.  The  red  hot  ftones,  and  other  fiery 
breaks  out,  thunders,  burfts  the  veffels  in  which  fubftances  which  it  threw  out  on  this  occafion, 
it  is  inclofed,  and  produces  all  thofe  violent  effeds  burnt  up  trees,  deftroyed  all  the  neighbouring  vil- 
that  have  given  it  lb  terrible  a  name.  lages,  and  fet  the  country  in  a  flame.  Seven  vil- 

In  the  fame  manner,  the  celebrated  Lemery  lages  were  entirely  ruined  by  the  torrent  of  liquifi- 
made  an  artificial  volcano,  by  a  pafte  compofed  edfire,  and  nfcar  'ten  thoufand  (fome  reduce  the  lofs 
of  two  equal  parts  of  fulphur  and  fteel-duft  mixt  to  five  thoufand)  perfons  perilhed  either  by  the 
up  with  a  little  water.  This  he  buried  in  the  alhes  or  the  flames. 

earth  at  a  proper  depth,  and  in  about  nine  hours  However,  the  eruption  of  1730  deferves  our 
the  ground  began  to  fwell  and  open  in  feveral  notice,  not  only  on  account  of  .its  fury,  but  be- 
places,  from  which  iffued  a  hot  and  fulphureous  caufe  it  made  a  fenfible  alteration  in  the  fummit 
fmoke,  which  in  a  few  minutes  was,  fucceeded  by  of  the  volcano,  for  a  great  quantity  of  combufti- 
fiames.  Thefe  chemical  experiments,  with  others  ble  and  liquid  matter,  fettling  near  the  mouth  of 
of  the  fame  nature,  are  fufficient  to  explain  what  the  volcano,  rendered  the  top  much  higher  and 
has  been  faid  with  regard  to  the  natural  difpofition  more  pointed  than  it  was  before, 
of  the  foil.  t  Another  particularity  remarkable  .  in  the  fame 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  fources  of  fire  have  eruption  was,  that  the  flames  were  much  brighter 
been  ever  found  in  this  country.  Many  of  them  and  livelier  ;than  ufual,  and  rofe  into  the  air  to  a 
have  been  forgot,  either  becaufe  their  force  has  prodigious  height.  The  fiery  torrent  which  de- 
been  exhaufted  ages  ago,  or  becaufe  they  were  too  fcended  on  the  Hope  of  the  mountain,  made  no 
weak  to  be  of  long  duration,  or  for  other  reafons  great  progrefs,  but  on  the  fide,  where  the  fouth- 
which  cannot  at  prefent  be  afligned.  ern  borders  of  the  volcano  were  fheltered  by  the 

As  we  now  behold  on  the-rifing  grounds  that  rocky  circuit  of  Mount;  Somma,  a  horrid  inunda- 
lie  about  Naples  to  the  weft,  north  and  eaft,  vaft  tion  of  fire  covered  all ;  the  bottom  of  the  plain 
quantities  of  burnt  ftones,  afhes,  and  other  bo-  called  the  valley  of  Atria. 


dies  that  bear  vifibly  the  marks  of  fire,  it  has 
given  occafion  to  fome  authors  to  think,  that  for- 


The  chief  damage  luftained  arofe  from  the  burn¬ 
ing  cinders,  that  fet  fire  to  a  large  wood  in  the 
merly  thefe  places  have  fuffered  a  conflagration,  diftrid  of  Ottajano,  which  would  have  been  en- 
the  memory  of  which  time  has  effaced  -,  whereas  tirely  confirmed,  if,  by  cutting  down  the  trees 
the  calp  is  quite  different  with  Vefuvius,  whofe  that  lay  in  the  way,  a  flop  had  not  been  put  to 
fire  has  preferve.d  .itfelf  unextinguifhed  from  time  the  progrefs  of  the  flames, 
immemorial.  ....  -  ,  yuoir.lv'. 


The  Dominican  Fathers,  a  few  years  ago,  hav¬ 
ing  occafion  to  dig  a  well  in  their  convent  of  No- 


An  account  of  the  great  eruption  of  Vefuvius ,  in 

' 737 • 


EVER  fince  the  eruption  of  17304:0  173 7V the  Theerup- 
ancient  bafon  of  Vefuvius  has.  conflantly  e- tlonof 


The  firft 
eruption 
of  Mount 
Vefuvius’. 


tre  Dame  dq  1’ Arc,  the  workmen  at  the  depth  of 
thirty  feet,  difcovered  the  veftigia  of  an  old  tor¬ 
rent  •,  continuing  to  dig  they  were  flopped  again  _ 

by  a  fecond,  and  then  a  third,  and  in  fhort,  in  lefs  -  rmtted  fmoke,  often  intermingled  with  flames,  io  1737 
than  an  hundred  foot  they  found  four  ftrata,  all  that  every  day  gave  new  tokens  of  the  conflagra- 
refembling  the  petrified  torrents  which  are  daily  tion  fpreading  within,  and  feemed  to  warn&the 
to  be  feen  near  the  fouthern  declivities  of  this  neighbourhood  of  an  approaching  eruption.  Thefe 
mountain.  -  marks  or  fymptoms  for  three  or  four  months  pre- 

If  the  igneous  matter  is  either  generated  or  ceding  the  event,  became  ftill  more  violent.  An 
increafed  by  internal  mutations  in  the  fubterrane-  unintermitted  fmoke  with  bright  flames  daily  in¬ 
cus  caverns,  a  volcano  may  fuddenly  break  out  creafed.  This  is  no  new  objed  to  the  people  of 
in  a  place  where  it  is  leaft  fufpeded,  as  by  the  Naples.  A  long  feries.  of  years  has  made  it  fa- 
fame  rule  an  ancient  volcano  may  as  unexped-  miliar,  and  the  vulgar  are  fo  far  from  being  alarm¬ 
ed  ly  be  pxtinguifhed  for  want  of  proper  fuel.  Na-  ed  at  it,  that  they  look  on  it  as  a  favourable  fign, 

believing  that  the  better  thefe  fubterraneous  fires 
vent  themfelves,  they  have  lefs  caufe  to  appre¬ 
hend  violent  eruptions  or  earthquakes,  which  ma¬ 
ny  imagine  to  proceed  from  one  and  the  fame  caufe. 

Whatever  truth  there  is  in  this  popular  notion, 
with  refped  to  the  danger  of  eruptions,  the  laft 


tural  hiftory  affords  us  examples  of  each  kind. 

The  firft  memorable  eruption  of  Vefuvius,  of 
which  we  have  any  diftind  account,  is  that  which 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  A.  D.  79.  Of 
this  Pliny  the  younger,  whofe  uncle  perilhed  by 
his  curiofity  on  this  occafion,  has  given  us  a  parti¬ 


cular  relation  in  two  letters.  Dion  in  the  life  of  fhewed  It  was  not  to  be  depended  on  ;  for  towards 
Titus,  as  well  as  the  hiftorians  of  that  age,  men-  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May  1737, 
:«■  •  and  the  Poets  fpeak  of  it  in  a  very  ex-  even  when  the  volcano  difcharged  itfelf  in  clouds 

of  fmoke,  the  conflagration  began. 


tion  it  *,  and  the  poets  fpeak  of  it  in  a  very  ex- 
preffive  manner.  It  is  highly  probable  that  on  this 
occafion  the  face  of  Vefuvius  underwent  fome  re¬ 
markable  change. 

Since  that  time  to  the  prefent  there  have  happen¬ 
ed  feveral  fucceffive  eruptions,  of  which  modern 
authors  have  given  us  a  detail.  If  there  be  fome 
little  variation  in  their  accounts,  it  is  becaufe  fome 
have  placed  in  their  catalogue,  eruptions  of  little 


On  the  14th  and  15th  of  May  the  flames  and 
fmoke  increafed  to  that  degree,  that  on  the  night 
of  the  1 5th  the  volcano  threw  out  red-hot  ftones, 
at  the  fame  time  a  torrent  of  liquified  matter,  de- 
fcending  from  the  mouth,  feemed  to  threaten 
Bofco,  a  village  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  to  the  eaft. 


On 
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and  the  air  Teemed  tormented  with  unabated  fury.^J1  A  ^ 
Thus  matters  continued  till  nh.  22m.  at  night, 
when  the  new; aperture  broke  .out  afre(h,  with  a  {y  Italian 
dorm  more  violent  than  before,  even  throwing  Iflands. 
out  (tones  of  a  large  fize,  which  it  had  not  done' 

At  the  fame  time 


On  the  17th  and  1 8th  of  the  fame  month  the 
flames  increafed  violently,  and  the  fmoke  aug¬ 
mented  in  proportion;  and  what  gave  new  force 
to  the  inflammation  was,  that  the  cavity  of  the 
volcano  was  at  that  time  almoft  covered  with  ful- 

phur,  which  had  been  incrufted  there  for  a  long  hitherto  fince  the  firft  eruption, 
trad  of  time.  the  fiery  torrent  ifiuing  from  it,  renev/ed  its  courfe 

Sunday,  May  19th,  the  conflagration  fpread  with  greater  impetuofity.  The  whole  mountain 
with  new  rage.  The  thick  and  black  fmoke  that  feemedonfire,  both  on  account  of  the  flames,  and 
iflued,  formed  clouds.of  darknefs  that  covered  the  their  reverberation  from  the  darknefs  with  which 
air,  and  by  the  force  of  the  flames  were  carried  to  they  were  by  the  fmoke  furrounded.  In  one  mo- 
a  furprizing  height.  The  mountain  made  a  roar-  .ment  the  whole  mountain  gave  a  crack  as  if  it  was 
ing  noife,  which  was  echo’d  from  the  hills  adjacent.  falling  into  ruin;  and  this  noife  continued  fome 
Then  firft  a  panic  appeared  in  every  face,  and  the  moments  without  intermiflion.  The  earthquakes 
terror  of  the  people  hourly  increafed  at  fo  dread-  that  accompanied  it  were  as  violent  as  frequent,  fo 
ful  a  fpeftacle.  Such  it  really  was,  to  behold  that  all  who  had  as  yet  the  courage  to  ftay  in  their 


through  fo  gloomy  a  fmoke  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  (tones  and  rocky  fubftances  red-hot  hurled  in 
the  air  to  an  amazing  height,  and  falling  down 
with  incredible  noife  along  the  Tides  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  This  terrible  fcene  continued  till  the  next 
day,  the  eruption  (till  gaining  new  ftrength. 

On  monday,  May  20,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
the  ftorm  of  burning  (tones  and  cinders  became 
more  furious  than  ever,  and  the  inflammation  role 
to  that  degree,  that  in  fpiteof  the  fun,  the  flames 
were  vifibly  obferved  through  the  fmoke  of  the 
volcano,  as  bright  as  rockets  in  a  dark  night. 

Towards  the  evening  the  tempeft  grew  more 
outragious,  and  was  attended  with  an  inundation  of 
burnt  (tones,  pumice,  and  afhes.  The  fmoke 
changed  its  dark  colour  to  a  clear  brown,  but  the 


houfes,  were  now  obliged  to  quit  them.  Nothing 
could  be  feen  but  crowds  of  people  flying  on  aft 
Tides  for  a  place  of  fafety. 

Immediately  after,  the  torrent  of  fire  filled  up  a 
great  part  of  that  flat  called  Terra-plana,  which 
lies  oppofite  to  the  new  aperture,  and  which  we 
have  defcribed  as  the  bans  of  Vefuvius,  making 
an  inundation  of  about  500  foot  in  length,  and 
300  in  breadth,  where  it  fettled  from  1  ih.  2  2m.  the 
night  of  the  20th  till  three  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  on  the  2 1  ft.  j  . 

Scarce  ha,d  the  gext.cjay,  May  22  begun,  or 
about  half  an  hour  after  one  that  morning,  when 
theLavangi,  or  torrent  that  had  iflued  from  the 
fummit  extending  towards  Bofco  appeared  totally 
extindf.  A  fecond  dream  from  the  fame  fource 


circles  it  made  in  the  air  were  larger  than  ever,  (fill  crept  to  the  weftvvard,  but  very  (lowly.  The 
In  the  mean  time  the  fire  of  the  fummit  plainly  laft,  which  .iflued  from  the  new  breach,  and  which 
fpread,  as  every  moment  fome  part  of  the  cavity  without  difpute  was  the  largeft,  after  forming  a 
fell  into  the  gulph  beneath.  Filled  with  horror,  and  lake  in  the  bottom,  as  we  obferved,  being  fonti- 
dreading  the  word,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh-  nually  pu(hed  forward  by  new  fupplies,  fell  into 
bouring  villages  began  to  retire  with  their  eflfe&s.  the  adjacent  vallies,  dividing  itfelf  into  feveral 
The  fame  day,  about  two  o’clock,  the  moun-  branches,  according  to  the  fituation  of  the  grounds 


tain  gave  a  peal  aftonifhing  beyond  the  loudeft 
thunder.  Some  attributed  this  to  a  large  rent  made 
in  the  fide,  the  effedts  of  which  did  not  appear  till 
about  feven  o’clock  the  fame  evening. 


it  pafied  through. 

The  firft  of  thefe  branches  took  its  way  towards 
Refina,  but  by  the  way  broke  into  a  valley  where 
feveral  improved  grounds,  planted  with  trees,  were 


This  rent  or  crack ‘was  made  in  the  lower  part  the  prey  of  its  confirming  heat.  In  the  eruption 


of  the  S.  W.  fide  of  Vefuvius,  properly  fo  called. 
‘The  firft  thing  obfervable  was,  that  it  flamed  vi¬ 
olently  even  when  the  top  of  the  volcano  Teemed 
itfelf  inflamed  the  mod  ;  and  as  the  fmoke  of  the 
upper  part  now  received  a  new  additional  fupply, 
fo  it  had  certainly  obfcured  all  the  W.  coaft  of 


of  1698,  which  alfo  fell  out  in  May,  this  fame 
valley  met  with  the  like  fate. 

It  appeared  that  the  firft  branch  was  •  the  mod 
confiderable  of  all,  its  front  extending  near  30 
foot  in  breadth.  It  flopped  at  length,  but  had  it 
continued  its  progrefs  in  the  fame  diredtion.  it 


Naples,  if  the  brifk  foutherly  winds  had  not  ftopt  had  probably;  fallen  on  the  Greek  tower,  by  the 
its  progrefs,  and  diffipated  it.  convent  of  the  Capuchins. 

During  this  time  the  noife  of  the  volcano  was  From  the  extremi  ty  of  this  branch,  a  fiery  ri- 
no  lefs  horrible  than  uninterrupted.  About  8h.22m.  vulet  detached  itfelf,  which,  though  inconfidera- 
the  mountain  was  all  covered  with  a  thick  cloud,  ble,  did  fome  damage  in  the  low  grounds  adjacent, 
thro’  which  every  moment  the  flames  darted  like  The  violence  of  another  branch  of  this  torrent 
lightning.  They  are  indeed  a  fort  of  lightning  was  more  confiderable.  It  penetrated  into  a  valley, 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  volcano  in  its  eruptions,  thrqugh  which  it  made  its  way  in  a  body  to  a 
and  much  refemble  the  rockets  u fed  in  fireworks,  place  called  the  White  Ditch  [fofla  bianco]  where 
Soon  after  a  fiery  torrent  appeared  from  this  l'preading  into  two  arms,  that  on  the  right  ruined 
new  opening,  taking  its  courfe  along  the  defcent  fome  fields,  the  left  made  little  progrefs,  and  did 
with  a  vifible  rapidity  towards  the  village  of  Re-  no  great  mifchief.  This  White  Ditch  had  been  in- 
fina;  but  about  9k  25™.  it  feemed  to  deaden  in  fefted  before  with  a  torrent  from  Vefuvius  in  the 


its  progrefs,  and  lofe  its  fiery  afpedt.  Juft  the 
fame  thing  happened  to  another  dream  of  the 
fame  fort,  that  ifiuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  vol¬ 
cano  bent  its  way  towards  Bofco.  Many  from 
hence  concluded  thele  Lavangi,  or  torrents  of  li¬ 
quified  matter,  were  in  reality  extinguifhed,  and 
that  there,  was  no  more  to  fear. 

In  the  mean  time  all  the  fymptoms  of  the  erup¬ 
tion,  fuch  as  the  fmoke,  flames,  ftones,  &c.  con¬ 
tinued  ftrong  as  ever,  the  noife  no  way  decreafed, 


eruption  of  September,  1696. 

Notwithftanding  this  fecond  branch  of  the  tor¬ 
rent  from  the  aperture  feemed  thus  flopped,  yet 
on  Tuefday  May  22  it  refumed  its  courfe,  not  by 
either  of  the  arms  beforementioned,  but  by  an 
intermediate  channel,  falling  firft  into  fome  vine¬ 
yards,  where  it  formed  a  kind  of  burning  lake. 
Though  this  feemed  to  exhauft  a  great  part  of 
the  fiery  liquified  matter,  yet  it  (till  continued  its 
courfe,  till  after  deftroying  fome  country-feats,  it 

fell 
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c  H  A  P.  fell  towards  the  wed.  fide  of  the  Greek  tower.  Here 
XXV’m  -t  deftroyed  a  bridge  which  had  been  erefted  to 
the  Italian  cari7  on  the  king’s  road  over  a  narrow  valley  a- 
Ulands.  bout  twenty  five  foot  deep,  between  the  chapel  of 
V-— /  purgatory,  and  the  Carmelite  monaftery  •,  and  hav¬ 
ing  eroded  this  valley,  i  t  proceeded  towards  the  fea. 

Thefe  two  divifions  of  the  fecond  branch,  thus 
falling  into  the  highway,  were  about  twenty  three 
foot  each  in  front,  and  took  fix  hours  to  complete 
their  courfe,  i.  e.  from  feven  o’clock  on  tuefday 
morning  to  fome  minutes  after  one  the  fame  day. 

Another  rivulet  exhaufted  its  fury  on  fome  in- 
clofed  grounds,  where  it  flopped  :  all  the  reft  were 
done  at  half  an  hour  paft  one,  except  a  fmall 
branch,  which  bending  flowly  towards  the  fhore, 
determined  its  courfe  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 

During  all  this  time,  till  May  23,  the  fummit 
of  Vefuvius  ejected  violent  flames,  accompanied 
with  fhowers  of  burnt  ftones  and  cinders.  On  the 
24th,  after  a  long  explofion  of  lightnings  ufual 
on  thefe  occafions,  the  fire  at  top  kerned  to  abate 
a  little  of  its  rage,  but  the  fmoak  and  afhes  ftill 
continued  to  be  ejedted  as  before. 

The  27th  the  flames  fenfibly  fubfided,  though 
the  fmoak  was  whirled  out  with  as  much  impetu- 
ofity  and  as  high  as  ever,  but  its  blacknefs  was 
confiderably  lightened  and  decreafed. 

On  the  28th  the  fire  of  the  fummit  was  reduced 
almoft  to  nothing  ;  and  on  the  29th  and  following 
days,  totally  difappeared. 

May  30  and  31ft  and  from  the  ift  to  the  5th 
of  June,  there  ftill  ifllied  a  great  quantity  of  fmoke, 
but  of  a  pale  and  whitifh  colour. 

June  5  and  6,  there  fell  a  great  deal  of  rain, 
which  occafioned  the  Lavangi,  or  fiery  torrent  ex- 
tindl,  to  exhale  a  great  fmoke,  fo  thick  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  diftinguifhing  of  objedls  near  them  :  that 
efpecially  near  the  Greek  tower  caft  a  ftrong  ful- 
phureous  fmell,  which  had  never  been  obferved 
there  while  it  continued  its  courfe.  This  noxious 
vapour  infeded  the  ground  for  about  fix  hundred 
foot  in  circumference,  withering  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  and  blafting  the  young  fruits. 

After  fome  days  interval,  a  fecond  rain  occafi¬ 
oned  the  torrent  to  fmoke  as  before,  but  this  new 
exhalation  had  no  fulphureous  odour,  but  one 
much  more  offenfive  to  the  head.  It  was  the 
more  remarkable  as  it  had  no  refemblance  with  any 
known  fmells,  and  it  continued  to  be  felt  in  that 
place  for  a  long  time  after. 

As  to  the  fire  of  the  torrent,  it  preferved  its 
fiercenefs  outwardly  till  May  25th,  when,  the  fur- 
face  being  expofed  to  the  air,  began  to  cool,  the 
heat  retiring  to  the  heart  of  the  Lavangi,  where 
it  continued  about  a  month  fo  intenfe,  that  when 
it  was  opened  half  a  foot,  and  a  flick  introduced 
through  the  aperture,  it  took  fire  inftantly. 

THe  bail-  ^ 'he  moft  remarkable  thing  in  the  laft  eruption, 
dings  of  was,  the  thundering  noife  heard  from  the  bottom 
Naples  of  the  volcano,  efpecially  on  monday  May  2 1 , 
at  which  time,  not  only  the  ftrongeft  edifices  in 
Naples  felt  the  fhock  in  a  fenfible  manner,  but 
the  effedls  of  it  extended  to  the  diftance  of  15 
miles  or  further.  That  this  phenomenon  did  not 
proceed  from  the  fhaking  of  the  mountain,  or  that 
of  the  adjacent  parts,  it  feems  reafonableto  believe. 
To  what  then  could  it  be  aferibed  ?  To  the  agi¬ 
tation  the  air  fuftained,  by  the  fucceffive  torrents 
of  flame  ;  fo  gunpowder,  thrown  on  a  plate  of 
metal  red-hot,  fparkles  and  cracks  with  double 
impetuofity. 

The  thunder  that  followed  the  lightnings  of  the 
volcano,  differed  from  the  common  in  this,  that 
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it  confided  of  one  clap,  without  either  echo  or  C  H  A  P. 
prolongation,  as  happens  to  the  former,  from  the 
repercuffion  of  air  through  the  finuofity  of  ^ie  theitahan 
clouds,  or  the  obftrudtion  of  other  bodies.  The  iflands. 
noife  of  the  Vefuvian  thunder  was  momentaneous,  c. — 
like  the  difeharge  of  a  cannon  fired  at  fea  at  a 
fmall  diftance.  j 

Among  the  various  appearances  that  attend  the 
eruption  of  Vefuvius,  the  firft  place  is  due  to  thofe 
fiery  ftreams  of  liquified  matter  called  Lavangi. 

The  excefiive  hardnefs  they  contradl,  in  lofing 
their  heat,  leaves  them  to  the  view,  as  eternal 
monuments  of  the  force  of  that  furnace,  that  is 
able  to  diflfolve  them,  and  give  them  fuch  a  fatal 
fluidity. 

We  do  not  find  in  the  moft  ancient  writers 
any  diftindl  account  of  thefe  Vefuvian  torrents, 
but  we  know  that  in  1630,  they  forced  a  paflage 
from  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  to  the  fea.  The 
dreadful  conflagration  of  .ZEtna  in  1669,  left,  near 
the  city  of  Catanea,  a  monument  yet  more  re¬ 
markable,  for  the  ftream  of  fire  penetrated  fo  far 
into  the  fea,  as  to  form  a  mole  or  key,  whole 
harbour  was  capable  of  receiving  vefiels  of  good 
burthen.  It  will  not  here  be  amifs  toobferve  the 
ufe  to  which  the  ftones  of  thofe  ancient  petrified 
torrents  have  been  for  many  years  employed  by 
the  people  of  Naples  :  they  hew  into  large  lquares 
that  confolidated  rock,  which  once  was  a  ftream 
of  fiery  liquified  matter,  and  pave  their  ftreets 
with  them. 

The  length  of  the  principal  Lavangi  proceeding 
from  the  lower  aperture,  and  ending  near  the  fea, 
was  found  to  be  about  335 o  Neapolitan  canes. 

(The  Neapolitan  cane  is  8  palms,  a  Neapolitan 
palm  is  4  of  the  Paris  foot 5  fo  that  fix  of  their 
palms  equal  five  feet  French  meafure.  This 
makes  the  length  of  the  torrent  1 34,000  French 
feet.)  For  the  firft  750  canes  (or  roods)  reckoning 
from  the  fource  of  the  torrent,  its  breadth  was  the 
fame,  and  its  depth  eight  palms.  For  the  laft 
2800  canes,  eftimating  it  at  a  medium  taken  from 
obfervations  in  ten  feveral  places,  the  breadth  was 
188  palms,  the  depth  30.  As  to  the  ftreams  that 
are  branched  from  it,  the  one  which  fell  into  the 
vineyard  was  found  to  be  1 1 50  canes  in  its  whole 
length,  of  which,  by  a  like  computation,  1050 
were  250  palms  broad,  and  10  deep,  and  the  reft 
about  100  palms  broad.  The  other  ftream,  which 
extended  towards  the  Capuchins,  was  1800  canes 
long,  its  breadth  548  palms,  its  depth  20. 

So  that  from  the  preceding  calculation  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  total  quantity  of  the  fiery  liquified 
matter,  ejected  by  the  volcano  in  the  laft  erupti¬ 
on,  amounts  to  595,948,000  cubic  feet,  excluding 
the  ftones  and  allies  thrown  out,  as  well  as  the 
torrents  that  iflued  from  the  fummit,  and  which 
made  no  confiderable  progrefs. 

It  is  one  thing  to  confider  thefe  torrents  in  their  Lavangi 
fluid  ftate,  and  another  to  regard  them  when  or  fiery 
they  have  been  confolidated  by  the  impreflion  of  torrel?ts 
the  external  air.  deferibed. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  a  Lavange  fhews  but  three  re¬ 
markable  qualities,  1.  Its  ftate  of  fluidity,  by 
which  it  flows  like  other  liquid  bodies.  2.  Its  red 
or  fiery  colour.  3.  Its  confuming  heat. 

Thefe  torrents,  beheld  at  a  diftance  in  the  dark, 
give  a  light,  not  like  that  of  a  bright  flame,  but 
more  dull  and  faint,  fuch  as  bodies  heated  in  a 
furnace  red-hot.  When  you  approach  them  pretty 
near,  you  prefently  are  fenfible  of  their  violent 
heat,  which  is  fatally  deftrudlive  to  houfes,  trees, 
or  whatever  elfe  lies  near  their  paflage. 

As 
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CHAP.  As  Toon  as  the  rage  of  this  fire  begins  to  abate, 
Itaf^nd  ^ie  torrent  l°^ing  *ts  fluidity,  congeals  into  a  hard 
the  Italian  ar|d  brittle  Hone,  it  next  lofes  its  fiery  colour,  and 
Iflands.  laftly  its  heat,  which  it  retains  longer  than  all  the 
- v—J 1  reft  of  its  qualities. 

The  fluidity  of  the  Vefuvian  torrents  refem- 
bles  that  of  melted  pitch,  or  rather  of  glafs  in  its 
ftate  of  liquefa&ion.  However  it  is  neither  equal 
in  all  the  torrents,  nor  even  in  different  parts  of 
the  fame  torrent  j  for  befides  the  diverfity  arifing 
from  the  mixture  of  heterogeneous  bodies,  more 
or  lefs  fufceptible  of  fufion,  the  degree  of  fire  has 
certainly  a  great  influence  in  giving  a  proportion¬ 
al  degree  of  fluidity. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  acount,  why  in  the  laft  erup¬ 
tion  the  torrent  that  ifiued  from  the  new  aperture 
at  the  foot  of  the  volcano,  was  much  more  liquid 
than  thofe  that  flowed  from  the  fummit,  as  was 
apparent  from  their  motion  ;  no  doubt  it  was 
owing  to  the  activity  of  the  fire,  which  was  great¬ 
er  at  that  part  of  the  mountain  than  at  the  top. 
The  fame  rule  alfo  proves,  why  the  torrents  are 
always  more  fluid  towards  their  fource,  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  length  of  their  courfe  grow  lefs  and 
lefs  liquid. 

If  the  melted  fubftances  that  compofe  the  La- 
vangi  are  not  equally  liquid  in  all  eruptions,  or  if 
their  fluidity  appears  ftronger  or  weaker  in  various 
parts  of  the  fame  torrent,  the  inequality  is  the 
fame  with  refped  to  the  external  furface,  and  the 
infide  of  the  fame  ftreams ;  for  feveral  have  re¬ 
marked,  that  in  ftriking  with  a  flick  the  outfide 
of  a  Lavange,  yet  running,  they  found  it  hard, 
fometimes  to  that  degree  as  to  give  a  hollow  found, 
while  the  infide  was  certainly  fluid,  otherwife  it 
could  not  have  held  on  its  courfe. 

Thefe  Vefuvian  torrents  are  compofed  either  of 
metals,  or  inflammable  minerals,  or  ftones,  or  other 
bodies  fubjed  to  fufion,  or  fimilar  fubftances,  or 
rather,  perhaps  produced  by  a  mixture  of  all  thefe 
together. 

That  thefe  fluids  are  wholly  metallic  is  contrary 
to  experience,  for  we  know  all  metals  are  mallea¬ 
ble  bodies,  i.  e.  fubjed  to  bend  under  the  hammer 
without  breaking,  a  property  not  to  be  found  in 
the  fragments  of  the  Lavangi,  for  chufe  what 
piece  you  will,  it  will  fly  in  pieces,  rather  than  yield 
to  the  moft  violent  blow. 

If  thele  torrents  are  not  purely  a  compofition  of 
metals,  much  lefs  are  they  an  intire  mixture  of 
falts,  fulphur,  bitumen,  and  other  inflammable 
minerals  i  for  neither  the  exceffive  hardnefs,  nor 
the  prodigious  heavinefs  of  the  Vefuvian  torrents 
agree  with  the  nature  of  fuch  a  mixture. 

The  appearances  of  the  mafles  that  conftitute 
our  Lavangi  are  innumerably  varied.  Nothing 
can  be  more  confufed  ;  but  then  nothing  is  more 
eafy,  on  a  clofer  view,  than  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  each  other  than  their  principles.  Every  one 
may  conceive,  how  by  the  exceffive  adion  of 
fuch  a  fubterraneous  fire,  and  by  the  mixture  of  a 
hundred  various  bodies,  things  muft  change  their 
afped  in  fo  violent  an  operation.  We  may  even 
doubt  if  they  may  not  be  fo  metamorpho- 
fed  as  to  lofe  their  natural  figure,  and  aflfume  a 
delufive  appearance.  Willing  therefore,  to  keep 
clofe  to  truth  in  our  enquiry,  we  fhall  only  fpeak 
of  thofe  minerals  that  are  molt  vifible,  and  in 
greateft  quantity,  viz.  falts,  fulphur,  and  a  certain 
tat  and  bituminous  fubftance,  which  we  may  call 
petrelaeum  or  rock-oil. 

Of  the  laft  this  volcano  feems  to  contain  an 
inexhauftible  fund,  as  appears  from  great  quanti- 
VOL.  II. 
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ties  of  this  oily  or  unduous  matter,  which  con-CH  A/P. 
ftantly  floats  on  the  fea,  near  the  coarts  of  the  bay.  XXVIil. 
But  in  all  the  eruptions  fulphur  has  the  preceden-  theltalian 
cy,  the  volcano  itfelf  is  quite  lined  with  fulphu-  niands. 
reous  concretions ;  laftly,  the  third  mineral  abound-  - v— ■ -J 
ing  in  the  Vefuvian  fluids  is  fait,  which,  by  the 
obfervations  and  experiments  made  on  it,  is  judged 
by  fome  to  be  fal-armoniac. 

The  ftones  thrown  up  feem  not  to  be  original 
fubftances  formed  in  the  cavities  of  the  mountain, 
but  rather  concretions  arifing  from  mafifes  former¬ 
ly  melted  down  and  lodged  in  the  cavities  of  the 
volcano. 

The  Italian  architeds  highly  value  thefe  fpongy, 
perforated  ftones  (the  pumice  ftones)  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  vaults  or  arches,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  lightnefs,  but  becaufe  they  clofely  receive 
the  mortar,  two  points  that  greatly  contribute  to 
the  folidity  of  architedure.  Vitruvius  praifes 
thefe  ftones  and  the  mortar  of  Puzzoli  for  their 
great  ufefulnefs  in  the  perfedion  and  ftrength  of 
architedure. 

It  is  obfervable  that  the  Moffetti,  or  peftilential 
exhalations  always  attend  the  conflagrations  of  the 
volcano. 

Of  the  fate  of  Vefuvius fmce  the  laf  great  eruption , 

A.  D.  1 737. 

EFO  RE  the  eruption,  the  fouthern  fummit 
of  Vefuvius,  from  whence  the  flames  proceed, 
was  both  higher  and  more  piked  or  fharp  than  at 
prefent. 

The  infide  of  the  volcano,  or  its  gulf,  has  alfo  TJie  forrQ 
changed  its  afped,  as  appears  from  this,  that  the 
fmoke  which  continually  exhales  from  thence  is  by  thg  iaf* 
no  longer  united  in  one  body  as  formerly,  when  it  eruption, 
proceeded  from  one  aperture,  but  is  divided  into 
five  or  fix  ftreams  fpringing  from  fo  many  funnels 
feparate  from  each  other,  as  may  be  eafily  feen 
before  fun-rife,  when  the  air  is  clear  and  calm  ; 
and  if  the  fmoke  fometimes  whirls  out  as  if  from 
one  vent,  it  is  owing  to  the  quantity  of  the  va¬ 
pour  or  to  the  brifknefs  of  the  wind. 

Thus  much  is  vifible  from  Naples,  but  it  is  ne- 
cefiary  to  give  the  reader  a  nearer  view  taken  on 
the  fpot,  in  which  were  obferved  the  following 
particulars. 

1.  The  perimeter  or  circuit  of  the  bafe  of  Ve¬ 
fuvius  in  its  utmoft  extent,  is  near  forty  Italian 
miles,  but  its  neareft  circuit  does  not  exceed 
thirty  i  by  the  neareft  circuit  is  meant,  the  place 
where  it  begins  to  rife  above  the  plain. 

2.  The  height  of  the  northern  fummit,  meafur- 
ed  from  the  level  of  the  fea,  is  about  720  Neapo¬ 
litan  canes,  that  of  the  fouthern  point,  or  volcano, 

646. 

3.  The  new  aperture,  which  is  broke  out  on  the 
declivity  of  the  fouthern  fummit,  from  whence 
iffued  the  principal  torrent  of  fire,  is  552  canes  a- 
bove  the  water-level. 

4.  The  two  fummits  are  diftant  from  each  o- 
ther  at  their  points  340  canes,  at  their  bale  150  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  in  the  place  whence  the  two  divifions 
of  the  mountain  rife,  called  the  Val  d’  Atrio. 

5.  The  top  of  the  fouthern  fummit  is  hollow, 
and  prefents  to  the  eye  a  gulphof  a  circular  figure, 
whofe  largeft  diameter,  called  its  bafon,  lies  from 
E.  to  W.  and  is  350  canes  over. 

6.  This  bafon  or  cavity  is  edged  with  a  border 

or  bank,  which  projefts  to  the  infide,  like  a  preci¬ 
pice,  and  nearly  refembles  the  banks  of  a  river 
hanging  over,  whofe  earth  the  floods  have  carried 
away.  14  L  7-  This 
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CHAP.  This  border  is  pretty  equal  round  all  the 
XXVIII.  gu]ph,  only  to  the  W.  it  is  interrupted  by  the  ad- 
the  Italian  vanCe  °f  fome  fragments  of  rock  exceeding  hard, 
Iflands.  and  which  feem  to  be  of  the  lame  fubftance  with 
v— -1 1  the  internal  matter  of  the  Lavangi. 

8.  On  the  eaft  fide,  where  this  bank  is  fmootheft, 
is  a  Hoping  defcent  which  leads  to  the  bottom  of 
the  gulph,  fo  that  one  may  go  down  it  though 
with  much  difficulty. 

p.  All  this  opening,  fuch  as  now  defcribed,  is 
the  mouth  of  an  abyfs  that  pierces  the  intrails  of 
the  mountain  in  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  of 
which  the  circumference  of  the  opening  makes  the 
bafe. 

10.  The  fides  of  this  bafonare  all  covered  with 
cinders  towards  the  eaft,  unlefs  where  fome  pieces 
of  rock  appear  through,  near  which  lie  feveral  un¬ 
perceived  vents,  from  whence  exhales  the  fmoke 
and  about  them  are  found  various  concretions  of 
falts  and  fulphur.  This  is  the  fide,  which  affords 
the  eafieft  defcent  to  the  bottom  of  the  bafon. 

1 1.  Towards  the  fouth,  the  declivity  appears 
much  fteeper,  though  naturally  laid  with  great 
ranges  of  ftone.  The  thickeft  fmoke  arifes  from 
this  quarter,  (at  lead  during  the  time  thefe  obfer- 
vations  were  made)  which  is  without  doubt  the 
caufe  that  the  mineral  falts  and  fulphur  are  here 
found  in  greater  quantities  than  towards  the  eaft- 
ern  fide. 

12.  On  the  W.  and  N.  the  fides  are  almoft  per¬ 
pendicular,  formed  of  vaft  ftones,  fome  of  which 
project  out,  and  areas  it  were  varnifhed  or  coated 
over  with  fulphur,  the  effedt  of  the  prodigious 
fmoke  which  iffues  on  that  fide. 

13.  The  bottom  of  the  bafon  lengthens  a  little 
between  the  north  and  fouth,  its  fmalleft  breadth 
is  about  50  canes. 

14.  When  thefe  obfervations  were  made  on  the 
internal  date  of  the  volcano,,  there  was  towards 
the  fouth-fide  a  fmall  colledlion  of  rain-water, 
which  covered  near  half  the  bottom  of  the  bafon. 

1 5.  The  water  was  blackiffi  and  warm.  It  ap¬ 
peared  frothy  towards  the  edges,  and  had  a  bad 
tafte  of  fait  and  fulphur.  Its  depth  did  not  appear 
to  exceed  two  palms,  or  thereabouts,  as  was  judg¬ 
ed  from  feveral  ftones,  which  the  obfervers  threw 
in. 

16.  This  lake  of  rain-water  was  clofed  on  one 
fide  by  a  bank  of  affies,  on  which  were  obferved 
the  traces  of  feveral  ftreams,  that  had  run  over  into 
the  empty  part  of  the  bafon,  but  now  loft  and 
dried  up. 

17.  The  dry  part  of  the  bafon  appeared  ex¬ 
tremely  rough  and  uneven,  full  of  holes  and  breaks, 
and  covered  with  falts  and  yellowifh  fulphur,  end¬ 
ing  like  the  hollow  of  a  fea-fhell  between  the 
north  and  weft,  and  from  this  cavity,  which  was 
deeper  than  the  lake,  arofe  the  thickeft  fmoke. 

18.  It  was  impoffible  to  meafure  the  depth  of 
this  part  of  the  bafon,  for  want  of  a  proper  place 
to  fix  the  inftruments  neceffary  for  fuch  an  opera¬ 
tion.  The  obfervers,  however,  willing  to  exa¬ 
mine  this  matter  as  well  as  the  fituation  of  things 
would  permit,  took  the  following  method  ;  they 
chofe  that  part  of  the  north  fide  of  the  rock  where 
the  precipice  was  fteepeft  and  leaft  interrupted,  fo 
that  by  cafting  in  ftones,  from  hence,  had  hopes 
they  would  meet  with  leaft  obftacles  in  the  defcent. 
They  threw  very  large  ftones  five  or  fix  times, 
while  perfons,  placed  on  the  other  fide  the  bafon, 
meafured  the  time  of  their  fall  by  the  beating  of 
thepulfe.  The  pulfations  each  time  exceeded  for¬ 
ty,  fo  that  taking  each  for  a  fecond,  and  fuppof- 


ing  the  ftone  to  fall  to  the  bottom  with  the  famec  H  A  P. 
degree  of  velocity,  the  depth  muft  be  84  canes.  XXVIII. 
But  as  the  man  whofe  pulfe  was  examined  was  ^Italian 
much  fatigued  with  climbing  the  mountain,  and  Iflands.120 
as  the  air  was  no  doubt  heated  bv  the  quantity  of  *v— — < 
hot  and  fulphureous  vapours,  as  well  as  by  the 
weather,  it  being  the  heat  of  fummer,  no  doubt 
the  pulfations  were  too  quick  for  an  eftimation  of 
them  at  a  fecond  each:  on  the  other  hand,  they  fup- 
pofed  the  degree  of  velocity  in  the  fall  of  the  ftone 
to  be  equal,  excluding  the  acceleration  of  it,  as 
well  as  the  obftacles  it  might  meet  in  the  defcenr, 
and  believe  their  calculation  not  far  from  truth. 

-c  Such  was  the  ftate  of  this  volcano,  at  the  time 
of  the  examination  of  it.  I  ffiall  here  add  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  fome  concerning  this  lake  ;  which  though 
the  rains  had  been  great,  yet  in  September  it  took 
up  but  the  half  of  the  cavity  of  this  bafon. 

They  think  then,  that  from  hence  they  may  ac¬ 
count  for  the  origin  of  thofe  mineral  fprings  that 
abound  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  different 
places,  and  whofe  waters  are  impregnated  with  a 
falutary  virtue. 

By  the  former,  meafures  it  is  computed,  that 
the  mouth  of  the  volcano,  taken  in  breadth  and 
length,  contains  6,160,000  fquare  palms.  Now 
the  rain  that  falls  in  the  territory  of  Naples  for  the 
courfe  of  a  year,  amounts  to  about  three  palms 
in  depth.  By  this  computation  it  follows,  that 
the  cavity  or  bafon  of  Vefuvius  receives  about 
18,480,000  cubic,  palms  of  rain  water  annually.  : 

It  is  faid  about  this  quantity,  becaufe  it  is  doubted 
whether  the  quantity  be  fo  great,  for  at  the  top  of 
the  mountain  the  rain  falls  always  in  lefs  quantity 
than  on  the  plain.  This  is  known  by  the  conver¬ 
gence  of  the  drops  in  their  defcent  from  the  clouds. 

Now  though  a  great  part  of  this  water  is  eva¬ 
porated  by  the  fubterranean  heat,  yet  it  may  be 
fuppos’d  there  remains  fufficient  to  iupply  perpetu¬ 
ally  the  wells  and  rivulets  adjacent  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  This  quantity  is  alfo  decreafed  by 
what. the  furface  of  Vefuvius  drinks  in,  which 
falling  or  finking  through  its  cavities,  forms  a 
new  fupply  to  the  fprings  beneath. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  tojudgethat  the  fprings  which 
rife  at  its  foot  become  impregnated  deeply  with  fe¬ 
veral  minerals,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  laline  and 
fulphureous  kind.  And  hence  may  proceed  their 
diuretic  quality,  and  that  they  are  gently  purga¬ 
tive  and  foftening  in  feveral  indifpofitions  ;  of  this 
there  is  a  remarkable  inftance  in  the  baths  of  Pif- 
carielli,  which  rife  behind  the  Solfatara  near  the 
lake  of  Agnano,  and  very  probably  do  proceed 
from  the  fnow  and  rains,  which  fall  in  the  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  volcano. 

As  the  bafon  of  Vefuvius  is  only  a  plain  funk 
in  the  middle,  the  water  can  find  no  iffue  but  by 
palling  through  the  cavities  of  the  Solfatara,  where 
it  takes  a  ftrong  tindlure  of  fulphur  and  allum, 
and  fprings  out  very  hot  at  the  foot  of  one  of  thofe 
rocks  that  form  the  balls  of  the  mountain. 

Amongft  the  changes  produced  by  the  laft  e- 
ruption,  may  be  reckoned  the  impediment  of  the 
high  road  near  the  E.  fide  of  the  Greek  tower,  for 
the  way  is  there  yet  interrupted  by  the  vaft  tor¬ 
rent  which  advanced  near  the  fea-fide.  A  prodi¬ 
gious  bank  was  raifed  by  it,  which  would  have 
prevented  all  paffage,  if  the  labourers  had  not 
wrought  to  clear  a  way  through  this  Vefuvian 
mound,  and  carried  off  the  largeft  of  the  ftones 
it  is  ftill  a  little  troublelom  to  crofs  the  remains. 

The  reft  of  the  torrents  did  little  damage. 
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The  republick  of  Geneva  alfo  has  been  in  fome 
confufion  lately,  by  an  infurredtion  of  the  popu¬ 
lace,  and  made  France  umpire  of  their  differences  ; 
but  all  is  quiet  again  there. 

As  to  the  republick  of  Venice,  they  feern  to 
have  remained  in  a  ftate  of  indolence  of  late  years, 


ftudying  nothing  more  than  to  be  at  peace  with  all 
their  neighbours  •,  however,  they  happened  to  give 
fome  difguft  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  by  the 
honours  they  paid  the  fon  of  the  Chevalier  St. 
George,  and  their  minifter  at  the  Britifh  court 
was  thereupon  commanded  home. 
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greats  of  the  name,  filiation }  extent  and  boundaries  of  this  kingdom  and  of  the  air ,  feas, 

rivers  and  fountains. 


Situation 
and  ex¬ 
tent. 


ODERN  France  contains  a  medley  of 
nations,  which  in  their  turns  have  had 
the  fovereignty  of  this  country  ;  as  the 
Romans,  Franks,  Goths,  Burgundians, 
Normans,  &c.  but  the  Franks,  a  German  people 
who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Maine  and 
Salii,  (which  province  is  at  this  day  called  Fran¬ 
conia)  had  the  honour  of  communicating  their 
name  to  this  defirable  country ;  and  this  name  it 
hath  retained  ever  fince  the  fifth  century.  It  is 
true  the  learned  generally  agree  that  the  name  of 
Franken,  or  free  people,  was  not  appropriated  to 
anyoneclafs  or  tribeof  Germans,  but  to  all  thofe 
powers  that  confederated  themfelves  againft  the 
Romans  in  defence  of  their  liberties  :  it  is  not  how¬ 
ever  improbable  that  the  inhabitants  of  Franconia 
might  firft  propofe  the  entring  into  this  alliance, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  it,  which  might  occafion 
their  country  to  be  called  by  way  of  eminence 
■Frankenland. 

The  kingdom  of  France  is  bounded  by  the 
Britifh  channel  and  the  Netherlands  towards  the 
north  •,  by  Germany,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and 
Italy  on  the  eaft;  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Spain 
on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Atlantick  or  weftern 
ocean  on  the  weft ;  extending  from  the  42d  to  the 
51ft  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  taking  up  above 
eleven  degrees  of  longitude,  the  1110ft  eafterly  part 
of  Provence,  ly  ing  feven  degrees  to  the  eaftward  of 
London,  and  the  mod  wefterly  part  of  Bretagne, 
four  degrees  odd  minutes  to  the  weft  ward  of  Lon¬ 
don.  Were  it  not  for  the  province  of  Bretagne, 
which  ftretches  itfelf  above  an  hundred  miles  far¬ 
ther  into  the  ocean  than  any  other  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  form  would  be  almoft  fquare,  and  the 
breadth  and  length  pretty  near  eqUal,  viz.  about 
five  hundred  and  forty  miles  ;  but  making  allow¬ 
ances  for  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  winding  of  the 
roads,  it  muft  be  above  fix  hundred  miles  over 
either  way  in  a  traveller’s  account-,  and  was  ex¬ 
ceeding  populous  till  perfecution,  war,  and  famine 
leffened  their  numbers :  fcarce  a  country  in  Europe 


that  is  not  crouded  with  French  fervants,  or  French  CHAP, 
refugees-,  and  their  armies,  which  in  the  laft  war  L 
confifted  of  four  or  five  hundred  thoufand  men, 
could  not  but  contribute  to  depopulate  the  king¬ 
dom:  the  famine  which  happened  at  the  fame 
<  time  alfo  in  Paris  only,  fwept  away  about  an  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  people,  and  more  in  proportion  in 
the  reft  of  the  kingdom  ;  fo  that  if  there  was  ever 
any  colour  for  thofe  high  calculations  of  their  num¬ 
bers  which  fome  of  their  writers  have  made,  com¬ 
puting  the  fouls  in  France  at  nineteen  millions  and 
upwards  -,  thofe  who  now  eftimate  them  at  five  or 
fix  millions,  poflibly  come  much  nearer  the  truth. 

The  air  is  temperate,  equally  exempted,  fay  the  The  air. 
French  writers,  from  the  extremities  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  on  that  account  France  is  preferable  to 
Germany  and  the  northern  countries  on  one  hand, 
as  it  is  to  Spain  and  Italy  on  the  other  ;  and  this 
happy  fituation  occafions  a  great  plenty  of  all  things 
defirable  in  life,  as  corn,  wine,  oil,  flax,  &c.  But 
I  propofe  to  give  an  account  of  the  foil  and  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  defcription  of  the  refpedtive  provinces, 
and  return  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  which 
the  natives  fo  much  boaft  of.  Certain  it  is,  that  • 
the  northern  provinces  of  France,  and  even  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  is  much  colder  in  winter 
than  England  ;  as  we  are  furrounded  by  the  lea, 
we  are  not  fo  fubjedt  to  continued  frofts,  nor  are 
we  fo  fenfible  of  the  cold,  becaufe  we  are  much 
better  fupplied  with  firing.  The  poor  people  in 
France  often  undergo  much  greater  hardfhips  in  a 
fevere  feafon  than  they  do  in  England,  or  more 
northern  fituations  ;  I  muft  confels,  that  clear  fet¬ 
tled  weather,  which  we  ufually  meet  with  on  the 
continent,  both  in  w-inter  and  iummer,  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  that  perpetual  change  which  ifianders  are 
fubjedt  to,  provided  there  is  no  want  of  fuel :  but 
the  northern  people  in  this  refpect  fcem  to  have  the 
better  of  the  French,  whofe  bodies  are  not  only 
better  prepar’d  to  endure  cold, but  have  furs  toclothe 
them  when  they  go  abroad,  and  ftoves  to  lie  in  at 
night,  fo  that  they  are  in  no  danger  of  perifhing 
*  by 
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CHAP,  by  tbe  feverity  of  the  winter,  as  the  common  peo- 
F  pie  in  France  fometimes  are  :  and  as  the  fummers 
— v_  ~  in  France  are  hotter,  this  may  probably  be  one 
reafon  they  are  more  fenfible  of  cold  weather  in 
winter  than  their  northern  neighbours  are.  But 
to  conclude  this  head,  every  country  has  its  con¬ 
veniences  and  inconveniences,  and  whenever  we 
hear  a  foreigner  boafting  of  the  clemency  of  the 
air,  the  beauty  or  fertility  of  his  native  place,  we 
may  fafely  conclude  there  are  allays  to  be  met  with 
which  may  pofiibly  counterpoife  the  happinefs  he 
boafts  of :  and  on  the  contrary,  how  cold  and  com- 
fortlels  foever  fome  places  may  be  reprefented,  the 
natives  ftill  find  fomething  to  render  their  condi¬ 
tion  tolerable,  and  in  their  opinion  perhaps  pre-* 
ferable  to  their  fouthern  neighbours.  *' 

The  fens.  jn  one  refpeift  indeed  we  muft  allow,  that  France 
has  the  advantage  of  any  kingdom  of  Europe,  and 
that  is  in  the  feas  which  border  upon  it,  which 
afford  them  an  eafy  communication  with  the  reft 
of  the  world  ;  the  Britifh  channel  wafhes  all  its 
northern  fhores,  the  Atlantick  ocean  the  weftern 
coafts,  and  the  Mediterranean  the  fouth  ;  no  coun¬ 
try  therefore  can  be  better  fituated  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  trade  and  navigation,  of  which  however 
they  do  not  make  the  advantages  they  might,  as 
will  appear  hereafter. 

Rivers.  It  is  alfo  extremely  well  watered  with  navigable 
rivers,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Loire,  the  Rhone, 
The  the  Garonne,  and  the  Seine.  Of  thefe  the  Loire 
Loire'  is  the  largeft  •,  it  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  the  Se- 
vennes  in  Languedoc,  and  taking  its  courfe  north 
and  north-weft,  runs  by  Nevers  to  Orleans,  and 
from  thence  direftly  weft  by  Tours,  Angers  and 
Nantz  in  Bretagne,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  forty 
miles  below  Nantz,  receiving  in  its  courfe  the 
After,  the  Cher,  the  Indre,  the  Vienne,  Sarta, 
the  Mayenne,  and  feveral  other  rivers,  and  com¬ 
municates  with  the  Seine  by  the  canals  of  Briare 
and  Orleans  •,  the  whole  courfe,  with  aft  its  wind¬ 
ings  from  the  fource  to  the  fea,  is  computed  to  be 
The  about  five  hundred  miles.  2.  The  Rhone,  which 

Rhone,  rifing  in  the  mountain  La  Fourche  in  Switzerland, 
runs  weft  ward  through  the  country  called  the  Va¬ 
lais,  dividing  it  into  two  parts;  after  which  it 
paffes  thro’  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  having  vifited 
that  city,  becomes  navigable  at.  Seiffel,  four  or  five 
leagues  below  Geneva,  which  it  is  not  before,  on 
account  of  the  falls  and  catara&s  that  are  met  with 
in  it :  afterwards  it  flows  on  fouth-weft  to  Lyons, 
where  it  joins  the  Soan,  and  then  runs  on  due 
fouth  till  it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  by  three 
feveral  channels,  having  received  the  Ifere  at  Va¬ 
lence,  and  the  Durance  at  Avignon,  and  pafled  by 
the  city  of  Arles.  3.  The  Garonne,  or  Gironne, 
rormc  a*  which  rifing  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  takes  its 
courfe  firft  north-eaft  to  the  city  of  Thouloufe,  and 
afterwards  north-weft  to  Bourdeaux,  and  fifteen 
leagues  below  that  city  falls  into  the  ocean  near 
the  tower  of  Corduan  by  two  channels,  having 
received  in  its  courfe  the  Auriege,  the  Sare,  the 
Tara,  the  Lot,  the  Dordonne,  and  feveral  other 
lefier  ftreams,  and  has  a  communication  with  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  royal  canal,  the  work  of 
The  Lewis  XIV.  4.  The  Seine,  which  rifes  near  Dijon 
Seine.  in  Burgundy,  and  runs  to  the  north-weft,  vifiting 
Troyes,  Paris  and  Rouen  in  its  way,  and  falls  into 
the  Britilh  channel  near  Havre  de  Grace  :  it  be¬ 
gins  to  be  navigable  at  Troyes,  the  capital  of 
Campagne,  and  receives  in  its  courfe  the  Yonne, 
the  Loing,  the  Marne,  the  Oife,  and  the  Eure,  and 
feveral  other  lels  confiderable  ftreams.  The  higheft 
Mountains  mountains  are  the  Alps,  which  feparate  France  from 
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Italy  ;  the  Pyrenees,  which  divide  it  from  Spain  ; 
and  the  Cevennes,  which  run  through  the  Lower 
Languedoc  to  Auvergne. 

CHAP.  II. 

Treats  of  the  perfons  and  habits  of  the  French ,  of  their 

genius  and  temper ,  diet ,  exercifes  and  diver  [ions. 

HERE  being  fuch  a  multitude  of  French  fa-  A  p- 
miliesin  London,  and  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land,  it  may  feem  unnecefiary  to  fay  any  thing  on 
the  heads  enumerated  in  the  title  of  this  chapter  ; 
many  will  be  apt  to  fay  they  are  perfectly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  perfons  and  manners  of  this  people, 
and  that  I  cannot  give  them  a  truer.  notion  of  the 
French  than  they  have  already,  and  this  may  be 
true  in  a  great  many  inftances:  I  fhall  however, 
for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  have  not  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  converfing  fo  familiarly  with  them,  at¬ 
tempt  a  chara&er  of  the  French  according  to  the 
beft  of  my  judgment. 

The  French  then  as  to  their  perfons  are  gene-  The  per- 
rally  of  a  lower  ftature  than  their  neighbours  of fonsoftlie 
Germany  or  Holland,  and  of  a  much  (lighter  make, French* 
but  nimble,  a&ive  and  well  proportioned,  their 
hair  and  eyes  are  for  the  moftpart  black,  and  their 
complexions  brown  ;  the  northern  people  it  muft 
be  owned  have  an  advantage  of  them  in  this  refpeft, 
as  well  as  in  point  of  ftature,  their  features  alfo 
are  fmall  and  not  very  engaging,  at  leaft  to  an 
Englifh  eye :  I  muft  confefs  however,  that  I  have 
feen  fome  tall  perfonable  men  of  good  complexions, 
and  feveral  beautiful  females  amongft  them  ;  and 
there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  thole  provinces  of 
France  which  border  upon  Flanders  and  Germany, 
and  intermarry  with  the  natives  of  thofe  countries, 
fhould  not  equal  them  in  thefe  refpedls :  nay,  I  am 
apt  to  think  that  the  breed  muft  be  much  mended 
on  both  fides,  where  a  tall  phlegmatick  Dutchman 
happens  to  join  iflue  with  a  little  airy  French  lady. 

It  is  obfervable  alfo,  thofe  of  the  French  who 
come  over  hither  very  young  and  remain  long  a- 
mongft  us,  have  more  florid  complexions  than 
thofe  who  have  been  bred  up  in  France  ;  and  an¬ 
other  obfervation  I  believe  aft  that  have  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  people  muft  make  is,  that  both 
men  and  women  wear  very  ill,  and  that  as  they 
grow  into  years ,  their  features  appear  very  harfh 
and  (hocking. 

As  to  their  habits  we  may  fee  them  imitated  by  Their  ha- 
our  gentry  aft  over  England,  tho’  it  muft  not  bebits. 
thought  that  the  fame  drefs  is  ever  in  falhion  at 
Paris  at  the  fame  time  it  is  at  London,  for  by  that 
,  time  it  has  got  over  hither,  the  French  are  infal- 
liby  in  a  new  mode  ;  and  if  a  gentleman  (hould 
go  over  to  France  in  clothes  that  were  made  here 
by  the  beft  French  taylor  in  town,  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  find  himfelf  under  a  necefiity  of  making  fe¬ 
veral  alterations  on  his  arrival  there  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  an  Italian  painter,  when  he  was  directed  to 
draw  a  Frenchman,  drew  him  with  a  pair  of  (hears 
and  a  piece  of  cloth,  intimating,  that  he  was  ever 
cutting  out  fomething  new  ;  and  of  all  the  bub¬ 
bles  in  Europe,  no  nation  follows  their  foppery  fo 
clofely  as  the  Englifh  :  the  Italians,  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Dutch,  who  are  their  neareft  neighbours, 
defpife  their  levity,  and  do  not  alter  the  fafhion  of 
their  clothes  once  in  an  age. 

As  to  the  temper  of  the  French,  they  are  a  Their 
merry  fprightly  generation,  who  feldom  lay  any  temper 
thing  to  heart,  familiar  and  acquainted  at  firft  fight, ami  2em‘ 
but  excefllvely  vain  and  talkative.  If  a  native  of  U3‘ 
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CH  A  P.  France  fpeaks  of  his  country,  he  tells  you  in  the 
phrafeofoneoftheirauthorswhonowliesbeforeme, 

w'"v"  '  that  it  is  the  moft  ancient  and  illuftrious  kingdom 
in  the  world;  that  the  fertility  of  the  foil  and  cle¬ 
mency  of  the  air  is  nowhere  to  be  parallelled  ;  that 
their  religion,  laws  and  government  are  the  beft 
that  ever  were  inftituted,  and  their  prince  the 
greateft  monarch  in  the  univerfe ;  and  that  arts  and 
fciences  never  arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch  as  in  this  glo¬ 
rious  kingdom  ;  even  the  Hugonots,  who  fled  from 
thence  on  account  of  the  perfecution,  will  fub- 
fcribe  to  every  part  of  this  delcription,  unlefs  it  be 
the  point  of  religion. 

The  vain-glory  and  obfequious  flattery  fo  natural 
to  the  French,  is  fufficiently  evident  from  the  in- 
fcriptions  on  fomeof  their  royal  palaces  and  ftatues, 
which  I  fhall  haveoccafion  hereafter  to  recite  in  the 
defcription  of  them,  and  fhall  here  only  give  a  fpe- 
cimen  or  two  of  them  ;  and  firft  on  the  Louvre  we 
meet  with  an  infcription  which  tells  us,  that  their 
King,  their  nation,  and  that  palace,  are  the  three 
wonders  of  the  world,  and  that  God  only  excels 
their  King,  as  heaven  does  this  houfe. 

Under  the  ftatue  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  the  place  of 
Vidtory  is  another  modeft  infcription,  viz.  Viro  im- 
mortali ,  to  the  immortal  man  :  and  there  they  tell 
us  alfo  that  their  grand  monarch  gives  laws  to  the 
whole  world,  which  never  was  truer  perhaps  than 
at  this  day.  Nor  is  it  only  at  court  that  flattery 
is  predominant,  but  in  imitation  of  their  fuperiors 
the  lowefl  clafsof  men  feem  to  reverence,  and  even 
adore  thofe  who  are  a  degree  above  them,  and  by 
this  fawning  infinuating  behaviour  many  of  that 
nation  have  raifed  their  fortunes  amongft  us,  and 
been  on  a  fudden  metamorphofed  from  lackeys  into 
gentlemen  ;  they  have  that  wifdom  where  there  is 
a  profpe&ofadvancementtofuffer  themfelves  tame¬ 
ly  to  be  trod  upon,  and  not  only  to  put  up  all  ill 
ufage,  but  even  to  feem  pleafed  and  contented  with 
it,  and  as  they  fee  the  filly  animals  they  ferve  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  worfhip  that’s  paid  them,  never 
fail  to  let  them  have  their  fill  of  it.  But  as  this 
people  are  fo  exceeding  humble  while  they  are  in  a 
ftate  of  dependance,  they  are  no  lefs  imperious  when 
their  fortunes  happen  to  mend  ;  they  expedt  the 
fame  homage  from  their  inferiors,  which  they  were 
ufed  to  pay  to  thofe  above  them.  To  proceed  in 
their  character  ;  they  have  a  genius,  fays  Puffen- 
dorf,  fit  to  undertake  any  thing,  whether  it  be  in 
learning,  trade,  or  manufadtures,  efpecially  thofe 
things  which  depend  more  upon  ingenuityand  dexte¬ 
rity,  than  hard  labour.  Another  author  rightly  ob- 
ferves,  that  they  have  generally  quick  and  ready  ap- 
prehenfions,  but  too  often  run  away  with  a  fuper- 
ficial  knowledge  of  things,  not  having  patience  to 
dive  to  the  bottom  of  them :  they  are  much  com¬ 
mended  by fome  for  their  hoipitality  to  ftrangers,  but 
I  am  really  at  a  lofs  todifcover  wherein  it  confifts, 
unlefs  it  be  in  formal  compliments  and  ceremony, 
which  they  are  ready  enough  to  afford  foreigners, 
or  one  another,  but  are  not  much  given  to  make 
entertainments,  or  relieve  the  diftreffed  our  re¬ 
fugees  fcarce  meet  with  fo  good  entertainment 
there,  as  the  French  do  here.  They  are  more  ex¬ 
travagant  in  their  drefs,  than  in  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  :  it  has  been  obferved  in  Flanders,  that  a  French 
officer  covered  with  gold  lace  fhall  dine  upon  a  roll 
and  a  few  raifins,  or  perhaps  a  difli  of  loop  and 
herbs,  when  an  Englifh  officer  of  the  fame  rank 
fhall  fpend  three  or  four  fhillings  at  and  ordinary ; 

Theirdiet.  and  this  brings  me  to  enquire  into  their  diet.  It 
is  very  certain  that  the  French  do  not  eat  that 
quantity  offlefh  that  we  do,  nor  do  they  often  drefs  it 
VOL.  II. 
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in  the  fame  manner  ;  foops,  fricaffees,  ragouts  and  CHAP, 
hafhes,  difguifed  with  onions,  herbs,  and  fpices, 
are  preferred  before  whole  joints  boiled  or  roafted,  ^  *"* 
and  what  they  do  boil  or  roaft,  has  fcarce  a  drop 
of  gravy  left  in  it  ;  they  chufe  to  hang  up  their 
meat  alfo  before  it  is  dreflfed,  till  it  is  fo  very  ten¬ 
der,  that  an  Englifhman  would  think  it  fit  for  no¬ 
thing  but  the  dunghill,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
high  feafoning  and  herbs  they  ufe  with  it,  would 
fcarce  be  eatable :  but  if  the  French  eat  lefs 
meat  than  we  do,  they  are  perfedt  devourers  of 
bread,  of  which  they  ufually  eat  twice  the  quan¬ 
tity,  and  their  bread  is  generally  exceeding  light 
and  good. 

They  have  alfo  a  great  variety  of  wines  which 
are  their  ordinary  drink,  and  are  fuppofed  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  fprightlinefs  and  vivacity,  fo  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  French  ;  thofe  people  that  ufe  malt 
liquors,  and  eat  great  quantities  offlefh,  may  well 
be  fuppofed  to  be  heavier  and  flower  of  apprehen- 
fion,  tno’  they  may  be  of  a  larger  fize  and  better 
fitted  for  laborious  employments :  cyder  is  pretty 
much  drank  in  the  northern  provinces  of  France, 
which  yield  little  or  no  wine  ;  and  we  are  not  to 
imagine  that  they  commonly  drink  in  the  other 
parts  of  France,  fuch  good  old  generous  wines  as 
they  tranfport  abroad  :  no,  they  content  themfelves 
ufually  with  thofe  poor  thin  wines  which  will  not 
keep,  and  are  but  a  degree  better  than  cyder,  and 
fend  their  beft  to  market;  infomUch that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many,  that  there  is  more  good  old  wine 
drank  in  London,  if  we  may  take  Portugal  and 
Spanifh  wines  into  the  account,  than  there  is  in 
Paris.  It  is  within  our  memory  that  port  bore  an 
equal  price  with  French  wine  here,  nor  was  the 
ordinary  French  valued  without  a  mixture  of  port, 
or  fome  fuch  ftrong  wine ;  it  was  the  high  duty 
laid  upon  it  that  contributed  chiefly  to  that  mighty 
efteem  we  have  for  it  at  this  day  ;  the  vanity  alfo 
of  being  able  to  drinka  wine  that  our  neighbours  poc¬ 
kets  can’t  reach,  may  have  had  fome  fhare  in  the 
fetting  fuch  an  unreafonable  value  upon  it.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  France  tells  me,  that  they  have  feveral  forts 
of  wine  that  will  not  bear  the  bringing  over,  and 
muft  be  drank  at  fuch  certain  feafons,  or  they  are 
good  for  nothing,  a  month  fooner  or  later  makes 
a  great  alteration  in  them  ;  but  I  fhall  have  occa- 
fion  to  treat  farther  of  their  wines  when  I  come 
to  enquire  into  the  produce  of  the  country.  I  pro¬ 
ceed  now  in  the  charadter  of  the  people.  It  is  ob¬ 
ferved  that  they  allow  their  women  all  imaginable  Their  w0* 
freedoms,  and  are  feldom  troubled  with  jealoufy ;  men. 
a  Frenchman  will  fuffer  you  almoft  to  court  his 
wife  before  his  face,  and  will  even  take  it  amifs  if 
you  do  notadmireherperfon  ;  and  bythe  freedom  the 
lady  takes  in  company,  it  is  difficult  fometimes  to 
diftinguifh  which  is  the  hufband  and  which  is  the 
ftranger •>  nor  are  they  much  lurprized  if  you  find 
them  doing  the  offices  of  nature  ;  an  Englifh  woman 
would  fneak  and  put  herfelf  to  great  inconvenien- 
cies,  rather  than  a  man  fhould  fee  her  going  to¬ 
wards  the  place  where  thofe  things  are  ufually  done  ; 
whereas  a  French  woman  would  not  be  out  of 
countenance,  or  avoid  you  if  fhe  was  actually  a- 
bout  it ;  and  to  fay  no  more  of  them  on  this  head, 
all  that  have  had  any  converfation  with  them  muft 
allow,  that  they  arc  not  the  cleanlieft  people  in  the 
world. 

Another  obfervation  made  of  the  French  is,  Alitigious 
that  they  are  a  very  litigious  people,  and  ready  to  people, 
commence  a  fuit  of  law  upon  every  trifle.  Some 
have  carried  it  fo  far  as  to  lay,  there  are  more  law¬ 
yers  and  iaw-luits  in  France,  than  in  all  the  king- 
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CHAP,  doms  of  Europe,  and  thefe  indeed  find  bufmefs  for 
the  feveral  parliaments  of  the  kingdom,  who  are 
the  laft  refoi  t  in  civil  caufes  where  the  crown  does 
not  think  fit  to  interpofe.  Another  inftance  of 
Given  to  their  peevifh  querulous  temper  is,  their  being  fo 
duelling.  mucj1  addiCted  to  duelling,  which  cod  Lewis 
XIV.  more  pains  to  break  them  of,  than  any  one 
tranfa&ion  of  his  reign.  This  was  really  a  noble 
attempt,  and  reflects  true  glory  on  that  monarch, 
and  is  a  thing  that  could  never  have  been  effected 
but  by  a  defpotick  prince,  who  would  admit  of  no 
evafions  of  his  decrees.  Whatever  Hated  laws  are 
made  may  be  eluded,  but  if  this  Prince  or  his  judges 
believed  the  party  guilty  but  of  defigning  or  in¬ 
tending  a  challenge,  they  were  fure  to  be  punifhed 
with  the  lofs  of  their  lives  and  eftates,  and  confe- 
quently  the  entire  ruin  of  their  families:  not  that 
1  am  an  admirer  of  fuch  arbitrary  proceedings,  but 
am  obferving  that  it  would  have  been  exceeding 
difficult  to  fupprefs  this  itch  of  duelling,  in  a  go¬ 
vernment  where  the  judges  were  not  veiled  with 
fuch  arbitrary  powers.  We  fee  among!!  our  felves 
that  the  pretence  of  a  fudden  quarrel,  and  the  faCt 
being  done  in  the  heat  of  blood,  renders  all  our 
laws  ineffectual againft this  fpeciesof  murder:  if  a 
formal  fettled  malice  is  not  proved  beforehand,  or 
there  be  not  fome  extraordinary  aggravations  of 
the  offence,  the  criminal  ever  efcapes. 

Efteemed  The  French  are  commended  much  for  their 
good  -rub-  reacjy  obedience  to  their  governors,  and  the  un¬ 
common  veneration  they  pay  their  prince ;  but 
very  late  hiltories  will  inform  us  it  was  not  always 
thus,  rebellions  and  civil  wars  have  been  as  frequent 
in  France  as  in  any  other  country,  while  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  any  thing  left  to  contend  with  the  crown 
for ;  but  now  as  the  king  is  entirely  mailer  of  their 
fortunes,  and  difpenfes  to  them  all  temporal  blef- 
fings,  no  wonder  that  they  adore  him  as  a  god; 
upon  his  frowns  or  fmiles  their  happinefsor  mifery 
depends.  They  have  the  name  of  ellates  and  pof- 
feffions,  but  are  really  no  more  than  tenants  at 
will,  vaffals  and  faCtors  for  him.  Their  lands  are 
taxed  at  that  rate,  that  they  will  fcarce  afford  the 
proprietor  a  fubfifience  who  has  not  a  place:  and 
it  is  true,  there  is  fcarce  a  confiderable  family  in  the 
kingdom  that  has  not  fome  preferment  in  the 
church,  the  court,  or  the  army,  which  are  all  in 
a  manner  in  the  difpofal  of  the  crown,,  and  con- 
fequently  the  fureft  way  to  advance  their  fortunes 
is,  by  expreffing  an  unlimited  devotion  for  their 
Prince.  In  Ruffia  they  fay,  God  and  the  Great 
Duke  knows  every  thing,  and  does  every  thing ; 
and  fo  it  is  in  France,  God  and  the  Prince  are 
equally  adored,  as  the  fubjeCts  look  upon  them- 
lelves  to  be  equally  in  their  power.  What  would 
all  their  Ilruggling  for  their  ancient  privileges  avail 
them  now,  againft  fuch  numerous  armies  of  regu¬ 
lar  troops  paid  with  their  own  money  ?  They  have 
neither  forces  or  treafure  to  oppofe  againft  them  ; 
it  is  their  wifdom  therefore  to  make  a  virtue  of 
neceffity,  and  pretend  to  be  contented  with  what 
they  cannot  remedy  :nay,  they  do  well  to  feem  to  be 
moved  by  a  principle  of  love  and  affeCtion  for  their 
Prince,  becaufe  on  his  approbation  depends  their 
own  and  their  families  welfare. 

It  is  obferved  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
France,  that  they  never  apply  themfelves  to  trade 
or  merchandize,  and  that  they  lofe  their  quality 
whenever  they  do  ;  but  if  this  was  not  the  cafe,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  they  decline  this  way  of  making 
their  fortunes,  when  there  are  fo  many  other  more 
fuitable  to  their  genius.  A  French  gentleman 
feems  naturally  cut  out  for  a  courtier  or  an  officer. 


and  if  he  happens  to  be  of  a  melancholy  difpofition,  CHAP, 
or  a  man  of  letters,  here  are  always  convents  and 
numerous  preferments  to  be  met  with  in  the 
church  and  the  court  having  given  great  encou¬ 
ragement  the  laft  hundred  years  to  the  liberal  arts, 

France  has  produced  many  learned  men  in  molt 
arts  and  fciences  :  for  tho’  people  may  be  inclin’d 
themfelves  to  ingenious  ftudies,  they  feldom  make 
thofe  advances  as  when  they  are  morally  fure  their  la- 
bourswill  be  rewarded  with  honours  and  preferments. 

As  to  their  military  virtues,  it  mull  be  acknow-  Military 
ledged  that  the  French  have  brought  the  art  of  virtues, 
war  to  great  perfection  ;  there  are  no  people  who 
attack  or  defend  a  place  better  than  they  do,  or 
are  better  verfed  in  fortification  :  their  horfe  alfo, 
efpecially  their  gendarmerie,  were  deferveiily  ef- 
teemed  as  good  as  any  troops  in  Europe,  till  the 
battle  at  Hockftet,  when  they  were  miferably  broke: 
by  the  continuance  of  a  long  war  they  had  taught 
their  enemies  to  equal  them,  if  not  furpafs  them. 

There  is  no  wonder  that  the  French  had  fome  ad¬ 
vantage  of  us  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  their 
King  having  during  a  long  reign  made  it  his  buft- 
nefs  to  eftablifh  a  good  body  of  horfe,  and  the  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry  of  France  being  fond  of  this  fer- 
vice,  and  perpetually  qualifying  themfelves  for  it ; 
and  it  was  to  his  fuperiority  in  cavalry,  that  his 
fucceffes  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  princi¬ 
pally  owing.  Their  foot  are  alfo  exceeding  well 
difciplined,  but  unlefs  they  were  affifted  by  Swifs 
or  Bavarians,  they  were  liable  to  be  born  down  by 
the  weight  of  the  Dutch  and  German  infantry, 
who  are  generally  much  larger  bodies  of  men,  for 
which  reafon  they  were  feldom  fuccefsful  where 
they  had  not  a  fuperiority  in  point  of  number, 
after  the  confederates  came  to  be  equally  difciplin’d : 
for  to  fuppofe  that  the  courage  of  the  French  or 
the  confederates  gave  them  any  advantage  over 
their  enemies  is  very  idle  ;  war  is  become  a  trade, 
and  any  people  who  have  been  feven  years  in  con- 
ftant  fervice  will  be  good  foldiers :  if  there  be  any 
advantages  to  be  expeCled,  it  mull  be  from  the 
conduft  of  the  general,  or  the  weight  and  fuperi¬ 
ority  of  his  troops ;  horfes  and  men  of  a  fmall  fize 
will  never  be  a  match  for  thofe  of  a  larger  bulk, 
and  that  fide  which  hath  the  greateft  weight  and 
numbers,  will  infallibly  carry  their  point, if  there  be 
not  a  very  great  difparity  in  the  fkill  and  conduCt  of 
the  generals.  It  was  indeed  a  profane  faying  of 
Luxemburgh,  that  give  him  a  fuperiority  of  ten 
thoufand  men,  and  he  would  give  providence  leave 
to  take  the  enemies  fide  ;  but  this  we  may  fay  in 
regard  to  the  courage  of  any  people,  that  let  the 
contrary  party  out-number  them  by  ten  thoufand 
men  in  an  hundred  thoufand,  and  they  will  run  a 
great  hazard  of  being  defeated,  let  their  natural  or 
acquired  courage  be  never  fo  great. 

As  to  their  exerciles,  there  are  few  French  gen-  Their  ex- 
tlemen  that  do  not  learn  to  dance,  to  fence,  and  er.C1^: an<* 
ride  the  great  horfe  ;  hunting  alfo  after  their  way  divei  lons* 
is  pretty  much  ufed,  but  we  mull  not  think  they 
often  ride  a  fox  chafe  :  when  a  French  gentleman 
goes  a  hunting,  he  equips  himfelf  with  a  heavy  pair 
of  jack-boots,  a  huge  war  faddle,  and  a  monftrous 
curb  bridle,  that  you  would  think  he  was  going  to 
charge  an  enemy,  rather  than  ride  after  a  timorous 
hare  or  deer,  but  thefe  gentlemen  go  rather  to  fee 
the  game  killed  than  hunted  ;  this  is  the  bufinefs  of 
the  huntfmen,  who  only  call  their  Lords  to  fee  the 
game  deftroyed,  which  they  have  brought  into  the 
toils,  or  direCl  them  to  proper  ftations  where  they 
may  take  a  view  of  the  chafe  now  and  then.  Their 
Other  diverfions  are  much  the  fame  with  ours,  or 

rather 
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CHAP,  rather  we  have  introduced  almoft  every  French 
game  amongft  us,  we  follow  them  as  clofely  here, 
s“' ^  we  do  in  the  fafhion  of  our  clothes ;  nothing  will 
go  down  with  us  that  is  not  French,  and  therefore 
it  is  perfe&ly  unneceffary  to  inlarge  upon  this  head. 
I  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  a  defcription  of  the 
feveral  provinces. 

CHAP.  III. 

Shews  the  feveral  provinces ,  or  general  governments 
the  kingdom  of  France  is  divided  into ,  and  treats 
particularly  of  the  government  of  Paris. 

General  TT'RA.NCE,  when  the  three  eftates  of  the  king- 
divifion  of  X/  dom,  the  clergy,  nobility  and  commons  ufed 
France.  affemble  in  parliament,  and  give  their  confent  to 
fuch  laws  as  were  enacted,  was  divided  into  twelve 
provinces,  from  whence  they  ufed  to  be  fummon- 
ed,  viz.  from  Normandy,  Picardy,  the  Ifle  of 
France,  Champagne,  Bretagne,  Orleanois,  Bur¬ 
gundy,  Lyonois,  Guienne,  Languedoc,  Dau- 
phine  and  Provence  :  but  thefe  parliaments  hav¬ 
ing  been  difcontinued  ever  fince  1614,  there  is 
now  no  foundation  for  this  divifion.  The  king¬ 
dom  is  at  prefent  adtually  divided  into  thirty-fix 
36 general  provinces,  or  general  governments,  which  ordi- 
govem-  narily  go  under  the  name  of  generalities,  viz.  1. 
ments.  The  general  government  of  Paris.  2.  Of  the  ifle  of 
France.  3.  Picardy.  4.  Champagne.  5.  Burgundy. 
6.  Dauphine.  7.  Provence.  8.  Languedoc.  9.  The 
government  Du  Foix.  10.  Navarre  and  Bearne. 
11.  Guyenne  and  Gafcony.  12.  Saintonge  and 
Angomois.  13.  D’Aums.  14.  Poitou.  15.  Bre¬ 
tagne.  16.  Normandy.  17.  Havre  de  Grace. 
18.  Du  Maine  and  Perche.  19.  Orleanois.  20. 
Nivernois.  21.  Bourbonois.  22.  Lyonois.  23. 
D’ Auvergne.  24.  Du  Limofin.  25.  De  la  Marche. 
26.  The  government  of  Berry.  27.  Touraine. 
28.  Anjou.  29.  Saumur.  30.  Flanders.  31. 
Dunkirk.  32.  Metz  and  Verdun.  33.  Toul. 
34.  Alface.  25.  Franche  Compte.  And,  36. 
Rouflillon.  Thefe  I  fhall  endeavour  to  de- 
fcribe  in  their  order  ;  but  becaufe  the  limits  of 
the  governments  of  Paris  and  the  ifle  of  France 
are  not  exactly  fettled  by  any  of  their  writers,  I 
lhall  throw  them  both  together. 

The  Ifle  The  ifle  of  France,  fo  named  From  its  being 
of  France,  enc'ompafied  with  rivers,  is  bounded  by  Picardy 
on  the  north,  by  Champagne  on  the  eaft,  by  la 
Beaufle  and  Orleanois  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Nor¬ 
mandy  on  the  weft,  and  is  near  fifty  French 
leagues  in  length,  and  about  as  much  in  breadth, 
and  is  divided  into  the  following  diftridls,  viz. 
,.  .,  i.  The  ifle  of  France  proper,  or  the  Parifis.  2. 
1V1  *  La  Brie  Francoife.  3.  Le  Hurepois.  4.  The 
Beauvaifis.  5.  The  Valois.  6.  The  Soiffonois.  7. 
The  Laonnois.  8.  The  Noyonois.  9.  The  Vexin 
Francoife.  10.  The  Gatenois.  11.  The  Man- 
tois  and  12.  The  county  of  Senlis.  And  the 
principal  rivers  are  the  Seine,  the  Marne,  and 
the  Oife. 

The  Ifle  The  France  properly  fo  called,  in  which 

of  France  Paias  ftands,  is  not  above  fifteen  French  leagues  in 
proper,  length,  and  nine  in  breadth  *,  this  diftrifl  alone 
was  anciently  called  France,  and  afterwards  com¬ 
municated  its  name  to  the  whole  monarchy  ;  the 
moft  remarkable  places  in  it  are,  1.  Paris.  2. 
places  The  f°reft  of  Vincennes.  3.  Montmorency.  4. 
Dammartin.  5.  Charenton  ;  and  6.  St.  Dennis. 

Paris  cit  The  ^ar‘s  was  anc‘entty  called  Lutetia, 

the  name!  ^rom  *ts  miry  fixation  according  to  moft  writers, 
but  this  etymology  fome  modern  French  authors 


feem  very  much  afhamed  of,  they  cannot  con*  CHAP, 
ceive  that  the  metropolis  of  this  glorious  king-  1114 
dom  fhould  ever  have  fo  filthy  an  epithet  belong* 
ing  to  it  as  dirty,  the  dirty  town  :  they  objed, 
that  it  was  called  Lutetia  before  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  and  that  it  is  ftrange,  the  Gauls,  who 
were  unacquainted  with  their  language,  fhould 
give  it  a  Roman  name  ;  but  ftill  they  do  not  give 
any  other  account  of  the  original  of  the  name 
which  is  more  fatisfadory.  However  certain  it 
is,  that  this  town  being  the  capital  of  a  people, 
called  Parifiens,  at  the  time  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  from  them  afterwards  obtained  the 
modern  name  of  Paris,  but  took  up  no  more 
ground  then  than  the  little  illands  enclofed  by  the 
branches  of  the  Seine,  which  is  fcarce  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  whole  town  at  this  day.  But  to  pro¬ 
ceed  ;  modern  Paris  is  of  a  circular  form,  encom-  The  form 
paffed  with  a  wall,  and  divided  by  the  river anc^  foua- 
Seine,  almoft  into  two  equal  parts,  being  fituated  t‘on‘ 
in  48  degrees  50  minutes  north  latitude,  two  de¬ 
grees  fome  odd  minutes  to  the  eaftward  of  Lon¬ 
don,  from  which  it  is  about  two  hundred  miles 
diftant,  an  hundred  and  twenty-eight  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  Calais ,  near  fix  hundred  north-eaft  of 
Madrid,  and  as  much  to  the  weftward  of  Vien¬ 
na,  and  about  feven  hundred  miles  north-weft  of 
Rome. 


Thofe  who  deferibe  this  city,  ufually  divide  it  r  , 
into  three  principal  parts.  1.  The  town,  which  divifion  of 
is  the  largeft,  fituate  on  the  north-fide  the  river,  the  city, 
containing  the  fuburbs  of  St.  Anthony,  the  tem¬ 
ples  St.  Martin  and  St.  Dennis,  with  the  palaces 
of  the  Louvre,,  the  Tuilleries,  the  royal  palace, 
the  place  royal,  the  Baftile,  and  the  arfenal.  2. 

The  city,  which  is  much  the  leaft,  but  the  moft 
ancient,  confiding  of  three  little  iflands  in  the 
middle  of  the  Seine,  called  the  Palais,  the  ifle  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  the  Louviers,  which  have  a 
communication  with  the  reft  of  the  town,  and 
with  each  other  by  feveral  bridges.  And,  3.  The 
univerfity,  which  lies  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the 
river,  and  comprehends  befides  the  colleges,  the 
fuburbs  of  St.  Germains,  St.  Michael,  St.  James, 

St.  Marcellus,  and  St.  Victor :  and  thefe,  as  well 
as  thofe  on  the  other  fide  the  water,  are  denomi¬ 
nated  fuburbs,  not  becaufe  they  are  without  the 
prefent  walls,  but  becaufe  they  were  all  built  fince 
that  part  of  the  town  which  ftands  upon  the  little 
iflands  and  the  river,  and  is  ftill  called  by  way  of 
eminence  the  city.  I  fhall  take  an  opportunity  to 
obferve  farther,  that  all  that  part  of  the  town, 
which  ftands  on  the  north-fide  of  the  river,  and 
to  which  the  name  of  Town  is  appropriated,  lies 
upon  a  perfect  flat,  and  was  heretofore  a  morals ; 
the  city  alfo  lies  low,  but  that  part  which  lies  on 
the  fouth-fide  of  the  river,  and  has  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Univerfity,  has  feveral  rifing  grounds 
and  eminencies  in  it.  The  air  of  Paris  is  forne- 
thing  grofs,  but  generally  efteemed  healthful  i  f0[n, 
the  hills,  which  lie  to  the  fouthward,  abound  in  ^  about* 
pleafant  fprings,  and  the  adjacent  country  is  full  it. 
of  ftone  quarries,  from  whence  they  fetch  their 
materials  for  building  •,  and  there  are  fome  plea¬ 
fant  groves  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  Marne, 

The  hills  in  the  neighbouring  country  alfo  afford 
excellent  wine,  as  the  plains  to  the  fouthward  do 
corn  :  all  the  country  about  Paris  is  watered  with 
innumerable  little  ftreams,  which  fall  into  the 
Seine  and  Marne  ;  and  feveral  of  their  fprings  are 
medicinal.  Having  thus  given  a  pretty  exa6t  de¬ 
fcription  of  the  fituation  of  Paris,  I  fhall  next 
proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  quarters  it  is  at 

1  prefent 
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C  IT  A  F.  p  re  lent  divided  into,  and  of  the  moil;  celebiated 
lib  palaces  and  publick  buildings  in  them.  About  the 
yp^j.  j^o2,  there  paffed  an  aft  of  their  council  of 
ltate  for  dividing  the  whole  town  into  twenty 
pan’s  di-  feVeral  quarters  or  wards,  as  follows,  viz.  r.  The 
vided  into containing  fifty-three  tiieets,  2.  St.  Jkmes  s 
20  wards,  of  Gambles,  containing  fifty-five  ftreets.  3. 
tcr^Uar"  St.  Oportune,  thirty-four  ftreets.  5.  The  Louvre 
quarter,  comprehending  St.  Germain,  l’Auxer- 
rois,  and  containing  twenty-five  ftreets.  5.  That 
of  the  palace  royal,  or  St.  Honorius,  containing 
forty-nine  ftreets.  6.  Mont  Martre,  containing 
forty-one  ftreets.  7.  St..  Euftace,  containing 
twenty-nirie  ftreets.  8.  The  halls,  containing 
twenty-leven  ftreets  9.  St.  Dennis,  containing 
fifty  five  ftreets.  10.  St.  Martin’s,  containing 
fifty-four  ftreets.  n.  The  Greve,  containing 
thirty  eight  ftreets.  12.  St.  Paul’s,  or  the  Mor- 
tellerie,  containing  twenty-feven  ftreets.  13.  St. 
Avoye,  or  the  Verrerie,  containing  nineteen 
ftreets.  14.  The  temples,  or  Du  Marais,  con¬ 
taining  fifty-two  ftreets,  15.  St.  Antony’s,  con¬ 
taining  fixty-eights  ftreets.  16.  The  place  Mau- 
bert,  containing  eighty-one  ftreets.  17.  St.  Ben- 
net’s,  containing  fixty  ftreets.  18.  St.  Andrew’s, 
containing  fifty-one  ftreets.  12.  The  quarter  of 
Luxemburg,  containing  fixty-two  ftreets.  And, 
20.  Sc.  Germains  de  Prez,  containing  fifty-five 
ftreets. 

Of  the  ex-  According  to  the  author  of  the  late  defcription 
tent  of  Pa- of  Paris,  written  in  French,  the  whole  town  is 
ns>  and  about  two  common  French  leagues  in  the  diame- 
“  ter>  an<^  'n  t*ie  circumference  •,  but  notwith- 
ftanding  moft  of  the  French  writers  boaft,  that 
it  takes  up  more  ground  than  any  town  in  Europe, 
and  efpecially  London,  all  foreigners  who  have 
viewed  both,  and  fome  of  their  own  authors,  do 
agree,  that  it  is  not  fo  large  as  London.  And  it 
is  eafily  demonftrated,  that  it  is  not  fo  populous 
from  the  bills  of  mortality  of  each  city,  thofe  of 
London  exceeding  the  other  one  third  ufually  : 
and  though  it  be  obje&ed,  that  we  take  in  fome 
of  the  adjacent  villages  about  London  into  the 
weekly  bills ;  it  is  certain,  that  thefe  are  not  e- 
quivalent  to  the  numbers  which  belong  to  the 
flipping,  and  are  annually  fent  from  London  to  the 
plantations,  and  other  foreign  countries  who  die/ 
abroad  :  and  it  being  generally  agreed,  that  Lon¬ 
don  is  one  of  the  moft  healthful  towns  in  the 
world,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  there  die 
greater  numbers  in  proportion  here,  than  there 
do  in  Paris ;  therefore,  when  the  French  writers 
talk  of  their  being  eightornine  hundred  thoufand 
fouls  in  Paris,  they  are  certainly  under  a  very  great 
miftake,  the  bills  of  mortality  in  London  leldom 
amount  to  more  in  one  year  than  feven  or  eight 
and  twenty  thoufand  people  of  both  fexes,  and 
fuppofing  that  one  in  thirty  dies,  which  is  the  ge¬ 
neral  eftimate,  as  one  in  forty  is  for  country  pla¬ 
ces,  and  we  multiply  28  by  30000,  this  makes 
but  eight  hundred  and  forty  thoufand.  And  as  the 
bills  at  Paris  are  at  leaft  a  third  lefs,  if  we  allow 
there  are  fix  hundred  thoufand  fouls  in  that  city, 
we  certainly  over  do  it:  notwithstanding  which, 
the  French  author  above  cited  fays,  he  can  bodly 
affirm,  that  the  city  of  Paris  contains  more  inha¬ 
bitants  than  any  city  in  Europe,  and  that  they  a- 
mount  to  eight  hundred  thoufand  at  leaft.  Nay, 
before  the  late  war,  and  the  famine  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  year  1709,  that  they  amounted  to 
an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  more.  He  fupports 
his  afiertion  by  another  calculation,  perhaps  as 
wide  as  this  ;  namely,  the  numbers  of  oxen,  fheep, 
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and  other  animals  confumed  annualjy  in  this  city,  C 
telling  us,  that  they  do  not  kill  lefs  than  feventy 
thoufand  oxen,  feven  hundred  thoufand  fheep,  &c. 
but  this  is  a  very  uncertain  way  of  computing, 
for  an  ox  or  fheep  of  one  country,  may  be  three 
times  as  large  as  thofe  of  another.  We  find  here, 
that  thofe  of  Lincolnffiire  far  exceed  the  cattle 
of  Wales  and  Scotland  ;  and  fo  no  doubt  they  do 
the  cattle  in  many  of  the  provinces  of  France.  He 
adds,  that  they  ufe  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand 
coaches,  and  an  hundred  thoufand  horfes  ;  and 
yet  gentlemen  who  have  vifited  Paris,  don’t  ob¬ 
serve  that  there  appear  to  be  more  there,  than 
there  are  in  London;  and  I  believe  every  body, 
at  firft  view,  muft  admit,  that  this  would  be  a 
very  extravagant  eftimate  even  for  London.  He 
tells  us  farther,  that  there  are  twenty-four  thou¬ 
fand  houfes  in  Paris,  that  they  are  generally  feven 
or  eight  ftories  high,  and  filled  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  there  being  frequently  feveral  families  in  one 
houfe :  now,  if  we  allow,  that  there  are  one  with 
another  four  families  in  every  houfe,  and  fix  peo¬ 
ple  in  every  family,  that  is,  twenty-four  in  each 
houfe,  which  is  a  very  large  allowance,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  will  not  this  way  (multiplying 
24000  by  24)  amount  to  more  than  five  hundred 
and  feventy-fix  thoufand  men:  but  tho’  fome  of 
the  meaner  tradefmens  houfes  may  be  crouded 
with  feveral  families,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
royal  palaces,  noblemens  houfes,  colleges  and  mo- 
nafteries,  with  the  gardens  belonging  to  them,  take 
up  a  confiderable  part  of  Paris,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  thefe  parts  are  but  very  thin.  Can  any¬ 
one  think,  that  when  ail  the  Ipace  between  Tem¬ 
ple-bar  and  Weftminfter  was  taken  up  with  noble¬ 
mens  houfes,  gardens  and  mcnafteries,  there  were 
a  fortieth  part  of  the  inhabitants  there  are  now  in 
the  Strand,  and  the  adjacent  ftreets  which  have 
been  built  in  the  room  of  them  ?  And  this  is  the 
cafe  at  Paris  at  this  day,  there  is  fcarce  a  French 
nobleman  but  has  his  hotel  and  gardens  in  that  city, 
which  take  up  an  extent  of  ground  equal  to  fome 
ftreets  -,  befides  the  royal  palaces  of  the  Louvre, 
and  others,  which  may  be  fome  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference-,  fo  that  put  all  things  together,  I  believe 
it  will  be  eafily  admitted,  that  Paris  is  neither  fo 
large  or  fo  populous  as  London  is.  I  might  ob- 
ferve  farther,  the  vaft  refort  of  fhips  to  the  port  of 
London,  which  Paris  wants,  that  muft  contribute 
to  fill  our  ftreets  and  houfes  with  people  ;  but 
whether  London  or  Paris  be  the  larged:  or  the  fin- 
eft  city,  I  muft  confefs  is  not  worth  while  to  con¬ 
tend;  much  lefs  would  a  writer  render  his  vera¬ 
city  fufpefted,  by  making  untrue  or  extravagant 
calculations  in  favour  of  his  native  place :  it  is 
fchool-boy  like,  thus  to  be  ever  magnifying  the 
town  or  fociety  we  happen  to  be  of,  and  defpifing 
every  thing  that  is  foreign.  By  the  encomiums 
the  French  are  ever  giving  their  country  and  their 
prince,  they  would  have  us  I  prefume  applaud 
their  happinefs,  and  imagine,  that  fome  uncom¬ 
mon  privileges  are  derived  to  them  beyond  the  reft 
of  mankind:  but  fome  will  be  apt  to  retort  upon 
them ;  if  this  be  true,  how  come  we  to  find  fo 
many  of  you  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  who 
voluntarily  banifh  yourlelves  from  this  defirable 
place?  Thofe  who  are  forced  out  of  France  on 
account  of  religion,  are  not  fo  many  as  thofe  who 
leave  it  out  of  pure  neceffity  and  want,  and  who 
are  content  to  fubmit  to  a  ftate  of  fervitude  in 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  England  and  Holland,  in 
popifh  as  well  as  proteftant  countries,  rather  than 
remain  in  your  own,  which  you  have  reprefented 
2  in 
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ings  of 
Paris. 


C  H  A  P.  in  fuch  beautiful  colours,  fuitable  to  the  infcripti- 
on  on  the  Louvre  ; 

Non  orbis  gent  cm,  non  tirbem  gens  habet  ullcm , 
Urbfve  domunt ,  dominum  nec  domus  ulla  parent. 

The  houfes  in  Paris  are  generally  built  of  hewn 
ftone,  five  or  fix  (lories  high,  with  fafh  windows  ; 
there  are  abundance  of  fpacious  ftreets  and  fquares 
in  it,  and  the  royal  palaces  and  thofe  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity  are  many  of  them  exquifite  pieces  of  architec¬ 
ture,  much  beyond  any  thing  we  can  pretend  to 
in  or  about  London  :  but  then  they  have  no 
ftreets  of  tradefmen,  which  make  an  appearance 
Comparable  to  thofe  of  Cornhill,  Cheapfide,  Fleet- 
ftreet,  and  the  Strand,  for  near  two  miles  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  tho’  fome  of  their  writers  have  been  fo 
vain  to  boaft  of  the  rich  merchants  that  are  found 
in  Paris,  I  may  modeftly  fay,  there  are  many  more 
to  be  met  with  in  London  •,  that  our  rich  compa¬ 
nies  and  banks  are  not  to  be  parallelled  there. 
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of  the  palace,  being  in  length  fourfcore  and  feven  CHAP, 
toifes  and  an  half,  or  a  hundred  and  feventy-five  III‘J 
yards;  the  beauty  of  the  architedlure,  fculpture, 
incruftations  of  marble,  paintings,  and  other  rich 
ornaments,  fays  an  Ertglifh  gentleman  who  viewed 
it,  are  furprifing,  and  had  it  been  finifhed  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  firft  defign,  would  have  been  one  of  the 
mod  glorious  palaces  in  the  world ;  but  this  it  is 
never  like  to  be,  now  Verfailles  is  built,  whither 
mod  of  the  fine  datues  and  paintings  which  a- 
domed  the  Louvre  have  been  carried.  The  reader 
may  form  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  ead  front  of  this 
celebrated  palace,  if  he  has  ever  feen  the  hofpital 
of  Bethlehem  in  London,  which  was  built  after 
the  fame  model,  tho’  it  falls  much  (hort  of  it  in 
the  value  of  the  materials  and  ornaments,  as  well 
as  in  the  fituation,  the  Louvre  ftanding  on  the 
banks  of  a  fine  river. 

The  Tuilleries  is  another  fine  palace,  or  as  fome  TheTui!. 
will  have  it  part  of  the  Louvre,  becaufe  it  is  joined lerief* 
to  it  by  a  long  gallery,  which  fronts  the  river 
Seine,  and  ftands  within  that  circuit  of  ground 
that  was  at  fird  laid  out  for  the  Louvre.  The 
front  of  the  Tuilleries  is  an  hundred  and  fixty- 
eight  toifes  and  an  half  in  length,  or  twice  fo 


And  laftly,  which  I  am  very  forry  to  obferve, 
the  taxes  raifed  in  London,  tho’  our  government 
is  not  commonly  thought  arbitrary,  I  doubt  ex¬ 
ceed  thofe  of  Paris,  if  we  reckon  the  cuftoms,  ex- 
cife,  land-tax,  &c.  And  I  am  informed,  that  Paris 
does  not  pay  lefs  than  three  millions  derling  per  an-  many  yards,  having  four  great  fquare  pavilions, 

with  pillars  of  the  Compofite  order,  and  a  fifth  pa¬ 
vilion  covered  with  a  dome  in  the  middle,  under 
which  is  the  great  hall  and  ftair-cafe,  which  leads 
to  the  apartments.  It  was  begun  by  Catha¬ 
rine  de  Medicis,  and  finifhed  by  Lewis  XIV. 
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Paris. 
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The  old 
palace. 


num  to  the  crown.  But  to  be  a  little  more  par¬ 
ticular,  the  things  which  bell  deferve  a  travel¬ 
ler’s  attention  at  Paris,  are,  their  palaces,  their 
churches  and  abbies,  their  univerfity,  academies, 
libraries,  hofpitals,  fquares,  ftatues,  gates  and 
bridges. 

The  royal  palaces  are  four  in  number.  1.  The 
old  palace  which  gives  name  to  the  ifland  on 
which  that  quarter  of  the  town  ftands,  which  is 
Called  the  city.  2.  The  Louvre.  3.  The  Tuil¬ 
leries.  4.  The  palace  royal ;  to  which  I  (hall  add 
the  palace  of  Luxemburg  or  Orleans,  the  Baftile, 
and  the  Hotel  de  Ville  or  town-houfe,  tho’  not 
properly  royal  palaces. 

1 .  The  palace  fituate  at  the  eaft  end  of  the 
ifland  of  that  name,  which  was  the  conftant  re- 
fidenceof  the  Kings  of  France,  till  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XII.  who  afligned  it  to  the  ufe  of  the  par¬ 
liament  and  courts  of  juftice  ;  it  is  a  fpacious  old 
edifice,  particularly  the  great  hall,  which  is  arched 
with  ftone,  and  fupparted  with  pillars,  and  ferves 

a  “ 


having  on  one  fide  three  fine  courts,  and  on  the 
other  beautiful  gardens,  which,  if  completed 
according  to  the  firft  defign,  it  is  faid,  would  fall 
little  fhortof  thofe  of  Verfailles  ;  and  here  it  is  the 
quality  walk  in  fine  evenings,  as  they  do  in  the 
Mall  at  London.  The  terrace,  which  runs  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  river,  is  efteemed  one  of  the  greateft 
ornaments  to  thefe  gardens,  being  two  hundred 
and  eighty-fix  toifes  long,  and  fourteen  broad,  and 
planted  with  trees,  from  whence  there  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  profpedl  both  of  the  town,  the  river,  and 
the  adjacent  country :  the  long  gallery  is  alfo  much 
admired,  which  runs  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Tu¬ 
illeries,  being  two  hundred  and  twenty-feven 
toifes  long,  and  four  toifes  five  feet  broad,  in 
which  the  painting  and  fculpture  is  admirable. 


like  Weftminfter-hall  for  a  kind  of  Exchange,  Under  this  gallery  is  the  royal  printing-houfe,  and 
where  milliners,  perfumers,  bookfellers,  &c.  keep  the  apartments  of  feveral  ingenious  artificers,  em- 


their  fhops,  as  well  as  to  accommodate  the  courts 
of  juftice.  The  great  chamber  of  this  palace  is 
the  place  where  the  King  holds  his  bed  of  juftice, 
as  it  is  called,  and  the  Peers  of  France  have  their 
fefiion ;  here  alfo  are  the  court  of  requefts,  the 
court  of  aids,  &c. 

The  Lou-  2,.  The  Louvre,  faid  to  have  been  anciently  a 
hunting-feat  of  the  Kings  of  France,  ftanding  then 
out  of  the  town,  and  the  wolf  being  their  princi¬ 
pal  game,  from  thence  obtained  the  name  of  Lu- 
para,  and  afterwards  by  corruption  that  of  Louvre, 
according. to  the  French  writers :  it  is  fituated  in 
that  part  of  Paris  called  the  town,  on  the  north- 
weft  bank  of  the  river  Seine,  but  was  never  finifhed 


ployed  and  encouraged  by  the  crown,  as  engravers, 
painters,  watch-makers,  goldfmiths,  cabinet-ma- 
&c. 


rre 


kers, 

The  Palace  Royal  ftands  not  far  from  the  Louvre,  The  Pa- 
having  been  built  by  Cardinal  Richlieu,  and  kceRoyal 
given  by  him  to  Lewis  XIII.  in  his  life-time,  on 
condition  it  fhould  never  be  alienated  from  the 
crown  ;  it  confifts  of  feveral  large  piles  of  build-' 
ings,  feparated  from  each  other  by  fpacious  courts, 
of  which  the  two  largeft  are  in  the  middle,  the 
outfide  makes  no  great  fhew,  but  is  exceeding 
plain,  tho’  the  apartments  within  are  very  noble. 

It  is  faid,  the  Cardinal  avoided  the  making  too 
great  an  appearance  without,  left  it  (hould  create 
according  to  the  original  defign,  confiding  at  pre-  him  the  envy  of  the  nobility ;  and  as  it  was,  he 
fent  only  of  two  piles  of  building  three  (lories  high,  thought  it  his  wifeft  way  to  make  a  gift  of  it  to 
the  firft  adorned  with  the  Corinthian  order,  the  the  crown  at  laft.  What  is  mod  admired  in  this 
fecond  with  the  Compofite,  and  the  third  with  palace  is  a  gallery,  wherein  moll  of  the  illuftrious 
the  Attick.  Lewis  XIII.  finifhed  the  weft  front,  perfonages  that  France  has  produced,  are  drawn 
and  built  a  large  pavilion  in  form  of  a  dome,  in  by  the  greateft  hands.  The  gardens  arc  fmall, 
the  middle  over  the  gate,  which  is  fupported  by  but  admirably  well  defigned. 

two  rows  of  large  pillars  of  the  Ionick  order.  The  palace  of  Orleans,  generally  called  the  pa-  Luxem- 
Lewis  XIV.  expended  immenfe  fums  on  the  eaft  lace  of  Luxemburg,  from  its  being  eredled  on  the  burg  pa- 
front,  in  the  middle  whereof  is  the  principal  gate  ruins  of  the  Hotel  de  Luxemburg,  is  fituated  on  ace; 
VOL.  II.  14  N  an 
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C  H  A  P. an  eminence  in  that  part  of  the  town  called  the 
Univerfity,  and  was  built  by  Queen  M  a  r  y  of 
Medici?,  the  dowager  of  Henry  IV.  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  it  about  the  year  1615,  and 
having  finifhed  it  in  fix  yeah,  left  it  by  her  laft 
will  to  her  fecond  fon  John  Gaston,  Duke  of 
Orleans.  This  palace  confifts  of  one  large  court, 
at  the  end  whereof  is  the  principal  building,  hav¬ 
ing  five  pavilions  or  advanced  works,  two  at  each 
end,  and  one  in  the  middle  ;  in  the  laft  whereof 
is  the  flair-cafe  and  paflage  to  the  garden,  and  be¬ 
fore  it  is  a  terrace  the  whole  breadth  of  the  court 
paved  with  marble.  The  outward  building,  by 
which  we  enter  the  court,  confifts  of  an  open  gal¬ 
lery  or  terrace,  with  a  pavilion  in  the  middle  co¬ 
vered  by  a  dome,  adorned  with  pillars  and  ftatues, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  gallery  on  the  right  and 
left,  is  a  large  fquare  pavilion  which  jetts  out,  and 
is  advanced  beyond  the  reft  of  the  front :  the 
court  is  terminated  on  the  right  and  left  with  gal¬ 
leries  and  piazza’s,  both  fronts  of  the  principal 
building  are  adorned  with  double  pilafters.  The 
orders  obferved  chiefly  here,  are  the  Tufcan  and 
the  Dorick  with  the  Attick  above  them  •,  and  they 
have  alfo  added  the  Ionick  to  the  pavilions,  which 
renders  them  more  lofty  than  the  reft.  But  there 
is  nothing  more  admired  in  this  palace  than  the 
great  gallery  on  the  right,  painted  by  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Rubens  containing  the  hiftory  of  Mary 
of  Medicis,  from  her  nativity  to  her  death,  in 
twenty  large  pieces,  ten  foot  in  height  each,  and 
placed  between  the  windows. 

The  Baftile  is  an  antique  fortification,  confid¬ 
ing  of  an  ordinary  wall  and  eight  towers,  encom- 
pafifed  with  a  ditch,  and  ferves  chiefly  at  prefent  for 
the  confinement  of  ftate  prifoners  ;  near  it  is  the 
Arfenal,  furnifhed  with  arms  and  old  armour,  not 
unlike  the  armoury  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Thetown-  Their  town-houfe  or  guild-hall  makes  no  great 
houfe.  appearance it  ftands  upon  the  Greve,  a  void 
fpace  by  the  river- fide,  where  the  people  aflemble 
on  feftivals  and  rejoicing  days  j  and  here  alfo  cri¬ 
minals  are  executed. 

Notre  The  great  church  or  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
Dame  ca-  is  fituated  on  a  little  ifland  of  the  Seine,  to  which 
thedral.  jt  communicates  its  name,  and  is  joined  to  the 
larger  ifland  of  La  Palais  and  the  reft  of  the  town- 
by  feveral  bridges.  The  church  is  a  majeftick  old 
Gothick  ftrudture ,  fixty-five  toifes  or  fathoms 
long,  and  four  and  twenty  broad,  and  its  height 
feventeen  toifes  or  fathoms  :  it  is  fupported  by  an. 
hundred  and  twenty  large  pillars,  and  the  front 
admired  for  its  fculpture,  on  which  are  the  fta- 
tiies  of  eight  and  twenty  of  their  Kings  ;  the  laft 
being  that  of  Philip  Augustus.  Llere  are 
forty-five  chapels  built  without,  but  opening  into 
the- body  of  the  church,  and  two  fquare  towers  in 
the  front  thirty-t;wo  toifes  in  height,  with  galle¬ 
ries  about  them  on  the  outfide.  But  the  greateft 
quriofity  in  this  church,  is  the  high  altar,  begun 
by  Lewis  XIII.  and  finifhed  by  Lewis  XIV. 
oompofed  of  the  fineft  Egyptian  marble:  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  choir  where  the  altar  ftands,  is 
an  image-  of  the  virgin,  in  a  fitting  pofture,  at 
rhe  foot  of  the  crofs,  with  a  dead  Chritt  upon  her 
knees.  On- the  right  hand  is  the  figure  of  Lew¬ 
is  XII;  upon  his  knees,  cloathed  in  his  royal 
robes,  offering  his  crown  and  fcepter  to  the  vir¬ 
gin-,  and  on  the  other  Lewis  XIV.  in  the  fame 
pofture.  Six  angels  guilt,  large  as  the  life,  carry¬ 
ing  the  feveral  inftruments  of  our  Saviour’s  paf- 
fion,  are  placed  three  on  each  fide.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  altar  ftands  a  little  farther  advanced  in  the 


middle  of  the  fandtuary,  an  angel  of  a  large  fize  CHAP, 
in  the  pofture  of  adoration  being  placed  without 
the  rails  at  each  end  of  it  :  the  whole  choir  is  *“  'r~mJ 
beautified  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  fcarce  in¬ 
ferior  in  the  richnefs  of  the  materials,  the  carving 
or  workmanfhip,  to  any  in  Italy.  The  other 
churches  and  chapels  in  Paris,  which  make  the 
belt  figure,  belong  generally  to  the  abbies  and 
convents,  as  the  church  belonging  to  the  abby  of 
St.  Genevive,  that  belonging  to  the  ancient  abby 
of  St.  Germain,  and  the  church  in  the  nunnery  of 
Val  de  Grace,  founded  by  Queen  Anne,  upon 
the  miraculous  birth,  as  it  is  called,  of  Lewis  XIV. 
after  fhe  had  been  married  two  and  twenty  years 
without  children.  The  cupola  and  high  altar  here 
are  mightily  admired,  but  nothing  renders  it  more 
remarkable  than  the  infcription  over  the  portal, 
viz.  Jefu  nafcenti  Virginique  matri  ;  To  the  infant 
Jesus,  and  to  his  virgin  mother. 

The  univerfity,  which  gives  name  to  that  part  TIie  un»* 
of  the  town  that  is  fituated  on  the  fouth-fide  the  verfit>r* 
river  Seine,  the  Parifians  pretend  is  one  of  the 
moft  ancient  in  Europe,  and  that  it  formerly  con¬ 
fided  of  an  hundred  colleges,  though  there  are  but 
fifty-four  houfes  at  prefent  that  bear  that  name, 
and  of  th'efe  not  more  than  ten  where  exercifes  are 
performed  ;  thefe  are  the  colleges  of,  1.  Navarre.  Colleges. 
2.  Du  Pleflis,  which  prepares  the  ftudents  for  the 
Sorbonne.  3.  The  college  of  Harcourt.  4.  The 
college  of  Beavois.  5.  The  college  of  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  Moine.  6.  The  college  De  la  March.  7. 

The  college  de  Lifieux.  8.  The  college  de  Mon¬ 
tagu.  9.  The  college  de  Graflins.  And,  iq. 

The  college  of  the  four  nations.  It  is  needlefs, 
fays  my  French  author,  to  name  the  reft,  where 
no  lectures  are  read  :  in  this  univerfity  are  pro¬ 
filed  divinity,  Jaw,  phyfick,  and  the  liberal 
arts,  comprehending  humanity ,  languages  and 
philofophy  :  the  Sorbonne  and  the  college  of  Na¬ 
varre,  are  appropriated  chiefly  to  divinity  ;  the 
fchools  for  law  are  in  the  college  of  Cambray,  and 
in  the  ftreet  Beavais  ;  and  the  phyficians  have  a 
noble  anatomical  theatre  in  the  ftreet  de  Boucherie, 
and  a  hall  where  they  read  lectures.  The  Sor¬ 
bonne,  efteemed  one  of  the  fineft  colleges  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  not  only  on  account  of  its  buildings,  but 
the  learned  doctors  who  inhabit  it,  received  its 
name  from  Robert  de  Sorbonne  its  founder, 
and  made  but  a  very  mean  appearance  till  Cardinal 
Richlieu  rebuilt  and  beautified  it  ;  the  church 
is  a  very  elegant  ftrudture,  having  this  infcription 
over  the  portal,  viz.  DEO  OPT.  MAX.  AR- 
MANDVS  CARDINALIS  DE  RICHLIEV. 

It  has  a  dome  and  four  towers,  and  on  the  fide 
of  the  court  next  the  houfe,  is  a  handfome  portico 
afcended  by  fixteen  fteps,  where  we  read  another 
infcription,  viz.  Armandus  Joannes ,  Card.  Dux 
de  Richlieu ,  Sorbon re  Provifor ,  adificavit  domimi 
&  exult avit  templutn  fan  Hum  Domino  1642.  The 
infide  of  the  church  is  adorned  with  pilafters 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  between  which  are  ni¬ 
ches  filled  with  ftatues  of  angels  and  apoftles ;  the 
dome  is  finely  painted,  and  the  high  altar  a- 
dorned  with  fix  marble  pillars  of  the  Corinthian 
order  ;  their  bafes  and  chapiters  hrafs  gilt,  and  on 
it  a  fine  crucifix  of  white  marble  is  placed,  efteem¬ 
ed  an  admirable  piece  of  workmanfhip.  The  tomb 
of  the  Cardinal  is  in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  ori 
which  he  is  reprefented  in  an  almoft  cumbenr 
pofture,  fupported  by  religion,  and  the  afflitted 
fciences  weeping  at  his  feet :  the  library  is  a  hand¬ 
fome  fabr'ick,  extremely  well  furnifhed  with  ma- 
nuferipts  as  well  as  printed  books,  having  the  Car - 
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dinal’s  picture  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  his  The  revenues  of  the  univerfity  which  arofec^  AP* 
buft  in  bral's  at  the  other,  the  fathers  and  fchool*  from  a  grant  of  the  letter-office  were  refumed  by  '  j 
divines  are  regularly  placed  one  after  another,  the  government,  and  only  a  penfion  of  forty  thou- 
with  their  refpeftive  annotators  under  them  ;  the  fand  livres  allowed  to  the  ten  colleges  where  exer- 
tollege  contains  apartments  for  thirty-fix  do&ors,  cifes  were  held,  till  the  year  1619,  when  the 
thofe  who  are  admitted  amongft  them  before  they  duke  of  Orleans  by  letters  patent  raffed  it  to  an 
have  obtained  their  dodtor’s  degree,  are  only  faid  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  livres  and  upwards, 
to  be  of  the  hofpitality  of  Sorbon,  and  not  of  the  which  may  amount  to  eleven  thoufand  pound  per 
fociety ;  fuch  is  the  reputation  of  this  college,  that  annum  fterling.  But  I  do  not  perceive  the  col- 
the  whole  univerfity  is  fometimes  denominated  the  leges  are  endowed  with  any  eftate  in  lands,  but 
Sorbon.  After  the  ftudents  have  attended  publick  lie  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  government-,  and 
ledtures  three  years,  they  are  qualified  for  the  de-  whenever  the  court  have  extraordinary  occafion 
gree  of  batchelors,  and  wear  lambfkins  and  tippets  for  money  again,  probably  the  univerfity  will 
two  years  afterwards  they  ate  advanced  to  the  have  their  penfion  reduced.  What  contributes 
degree  of  licentiates,  when  they  are  generally  moft  to  make  arts  flourifh  in  this  univerfity  at 
madeopponentsto  thofe  who  come  for  their  doctor’s  prefent,  is  that  emulation  that  is  between  them 
degree  i  tranfubftantiation,  the  trinity  and  incar-  and  the  other  colleges  and  academies  fet  up  ao-ainfi: 
nation,  are  frequently  the  topicks  they  difpute  of ;  them,  and  an  apprehenfion  that  they  may  one 
and  in  thefe  debates  my  author  obferves,  they  take  day  be  judged  ufelefs  by  the  date,  if  they  do  not 
as  much  liberty  almoft  as  they  would  in  proteftant  exert  their  talents. 

countries.  The  univerfity  of  Paris,  according  to  The  colleges  which  have  no  dependance  on  the  'rhe  cof 
their  own  writers,  was  founded  about  the  latter  univerfity  are,  i.  The  college  royal,  founded  by  leseroyaI‘ 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  their  firft  ftatutes  Francis  I.  about  the  year  1531,  for  philofophy 
were  inftituted  anno  1215,  by  Robert  Cor-  eloquence,  mathematicks,  phyfick,  the  eaftern 
ceon,  legate  of  the  holy  fee,  in  which  there  is  languages,  &c.  fituate  near  the  college  of  Cam- 
no  mention  made  of  any  other  faculties,  but  arts,  bray.  2.  The  Jefuits  college,  on  the  front  Gf  Jefu‘ts co1* 
philofophy  and  divinity.  Innocent  III.  intro-  which  is  written  in  capitals,  Collegium  Ludovici^' 
duced  the  canon  law  about  the  year  1 21 6.  And  it  Magni  j  befides  which,  the  Jefuits  have  another 
appears  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Gregor  y’s,  anno  college  or  two,  wherein  they  obferve  their  own 
1231,  that  there  were  phyficians  then  members  difeipline but  the  ftudents  cannot  take  their  de- 
of  this  univerfity  :  canon  law  only  was  read  in  the  grees,  unlefs  admitted  of  fohie  college  in  the  uni- 
univerfity  till  the  laft  century,  when  ledtures  verfity. 

were  inftituted  for  the  civil  law,  and  the  common  Their  academies  are,  i.The  academy  Fran- Acade- 
law  of  the  nation,  their  fchools  being  firft  founded  cois,  which  was  at  firft  only  a  jfodiety  of  ingeni-  raies* 
for  the  liberal  arts  only.  The  head  of  the  uni*  ous  men,  who  met  once  a  week  at  their  refpedtivd 
verfity,  who  is  called  redtor,  is  always  eledted  from  lodgings  for  converfation,  who  being  encouraged 
that  body,  and  never  of  the  other  faculties.  He  by  Cardinal  Richlieu,  attempted  the  improving 
has  the  precedence  in  the  univerfity  of  all  perfons  and  polifhing  the  French  language,  and  in  1635 
who  are  not  princes  of  the  blood  •,  his  habit  of  ce-  the  academy  was  eftabliftied  by  a  royal  edidF; 
remony  is  a  violet-coloured  gown  with  a  mantle  of  Lewis  XIV.  appointed  them  an  apartment  in  the 
ermins  ;  he  is  eledted  every  three  months.  The  Louvre,  for  holding  their  afiemblies. 
faculty  of  arts  is  diftributed  among  the  four  nati-  The  royal  academy  of  feiences  was  eftablifhed 
ons.  ii  The  nation  of  France.  2.  The  nation  by  Mr.  Colbert,  about  the  year  1666,  and  is 
of  Picardy.  3.  The  nation  bf  Normandy.  And,  compofed  of  the  moft  celebrated  philofophers,  ma- 
4.  The  German  nation,  which  comprehends  all  thematieians,  &c.  for  whofe  ufe  the  King  built 
foreign  nations,  as  German,  Englifh,  Irifh^  Ita-  the  royal  obfervatory  in  St.  James’s  fuburb,  theft 
iian,  &c.  The  head  of  each  nation  is  called  the  inftitution  being  much  of  the  fame  kind  as  that 
procurator,  and  is  of  the  redltor’s  council,  without  of  the  royal  fociety  in  London.  '  • 
whom  he  tranfadls  nothing  of  cbnfequence.  The  There  was  alfo  a  royal  academy  eftablifhed  for 
ufual  titles  given  to  the  four  nations  are,  Honoranda  painting  and  fculpture  by  Le  wis  Kill,  and  an- 
Gallorum  Natio  for  France  *,  Fidelijfma  Picardorum  other  for  architecture  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  the 
Nafio  for  Picardy  ;  Veneranda  Normanorum  Natio  Gobelins  was  eredted  by  royal  authority,  wherein 
for  that  of  Normandy  ;  and  Conftantiffima  Germa-  all  mechanick  arts  are  exerci fed  and  improved,  afc 
norum  Natio  for  that  of  Germany  :  the  other  three  the  manufacture  of  tapeftry,  mofaick  work, 
faculties  alfo  have  their  titles,  as  Sacra  Theologize  wrought  plate,  hardware,  or  works  of  iron,  fteel* 

Facultas ,  for  that  of  divinity  3  Confultiffma  De-  copper  or  brafs,  embroidery,  &c:  ::  : 

Cretorum  Facultas ,  for  law and  Sdluberrima  Me-  The  principal  libraries  in  Paris  are,  1.  The  Libraries. 
dicorum  Facultas ,  for  that  of  phyfick.  Before  a  royal  library,  containing  according  to  the  French 
perfon  is  admitted  a  graduate  in  the  univerfity  of  account  fixteen  thoufand  volumes  of  valuable  ma- 
Paris,  he  ought  to  continue  his  ftudies  five  years,  nuferipts  in  the  Oriental,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
namely,  two  in  philofophy,  and  three  in  divinity,  and  other  living  and  dead  languages  *  and  about 
law,  or  phyfick.  _  eighty  thoufand  printed  volumes  :•  and  in  the  year 

This  univerfity  had  formerly  civil  jurifdidtion,  1720,  it  was  ordered  by  an  arret  of  the  council 
and  if  any  of  its  members  had  committed  a  crime,  of  ftate,  that  the  books,  medals,  and  rarities  which 
he  was  not  anfwerable  for  it  in  other  courts  5  but  were  in  the  king’s  cabinet  at  the  cafile  of  Ver- 
the  cafe  is  far  otherwife  now,  they  have  loft  moft  failles,  ftiould  be  conveyed  to  Paris  to  be  kept  in 
of  their  privileges,,  and  other  colleges,  academies  his  Majefty’s  library  there  ;  thatnb  book  or  medal 
and  focieties  for  improving  arts  and  feiences,  have  Ihould  be  lent  out  on  any  pretence,  but  by  the 
been  eredted  of  late  years  by  the  royal  licence  King’s  exprefs  order ;  but  that  all  perfons,  as  well 
and  encouragement,  in  opposition  as  it  were  to  the  foreigners  as  others,  Ihould  be  admitted  to  perufe 
univerfity,  which  have  no  dependance  on  it;  to  the  books.  See.  and  accommodated  with  conve- 
which  the  univerfity  made  a  ftrenuous  oppofition,  niencies  for  their  ftudies. 
but  could  not  prevent  it. 

«v,  .  <  2 
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■CHA  P.  The  library  of  St.  Vidor,  famous  for  its  manu- 
IH  fcripts,  and  a  great  number  of  excellent  books,  is 
0pen  to  the  publick  three  days  in  a  week. 

The  library  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  alfo  has 
been  publick  ever  fince  the  year  1688. 

The  library  of  M.  Riponfonds,  advocate  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  was  left  to  the  order  of 
advocates,  on  condition  it  ffiould  be  publick. 

The  library  of  the  fathers  of  the  chriftian  doc¬ 
trine  near  the  gate  St.  Marnel,  has  been  made 
publick  fince  the  year  1718. 

There  are  feveral  other  excellent  libraries, 
which  are  only  open  to  the  refpedive  focieties  to 
which  they  belong,  as  the  library  of  St.  Martins 
in  the  Fields,  the  library  of  St.  Genevive,  that  of 
the  Sorbon,  the  Jefuits,  &c. 

Hofpitals  I  come  now  to  the  hofpitals  of  Paris,  which  are 
about  thirty  in  number,  fome  founded  for  poor 
old  infirm  perfons,  fome  forfoundlings,  or  children 
whofe  unhappy  parents  know  not  how  to  provide 
for  them,  whether  legitimate  or  not  *,  others  for 
orphans,  mad  people,  blind,  vagrants,  and  incu¬ 
rables;  of  which  the  four  chief  are  thofe  called, 
the  Hofpital  General,  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  Hofpi- 
tal  of  Charity,  and  the  Hotel  Royal  des  Invalides. 
The  Hofpital  General  is  a  vaft  pile  of  building, 
containing  fix  diftind  houfes,  one  whereof  is  for 
poor  old  women  and  girls :  another  for  poor  fa¬ 
milies  and  foundling  children,  the  others  for  poor 
women  fent  hither  to  lie-in :  beggars,  vagrants, 
& c.  in  all  the  fix,  it  is  faid,  there  are  frequently  ten 
thoufand  people  who  are  made  to  work  when  they 
are  well,  and  taken  care  of  when  they  are  fick : 
it  tyas  finilhed  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  anno 
1657.  The  Hotel  Dieu  is  the  moft  ancient  hof¬ 
pital  in  Paris,  and  entertains  all  people  who  are 
brought  thither,  whether  natives  or  foreigners; 
whereupon  it  is  often  too  much  crouded:  the 
fick  are  attended  here  by  the  nuns  of  St.  Auftin 
with  great  tendernefs,  and  the  danger  and  trouble 
of  this  office  making  it  efteemed  meritorious  here, 
the  ladies  of  the  firft  quality  have  fometimes  un¬ 
dertaken  it ;  the  Dutchefs  of  Nemours  being  among 
thefe  heroic  ladies  thus  charitably  employed,  took 
the  fmall  pox  and  died  of  it:  the  number  ufually 
taken  care  of  here  amounts  to  about  two  thoufand. 

In  the  Hofpital  of  Charity,  the  friars  of  St.  John 
perform  the  fame  offices  as  the  nuns  do  in  the 
former. 

The  Hotel  Royal  des  Invalides,  or  the  royal  hof¬ 
pital  for  wounded  and  infirm  foldiers,  is  much  the 
moft  magnificent ;  it  is  compofed  of  five  handfom 
quadrangles  built  of  hewn  ftone,  of  which  the 
iargeft  ftands  in  the  middle  of  the  reft,  the  fquares 
being  furrounded  with  piazzas  and  galleries  above 
them  make  a  very  fplendid  appearance.  In  the  re¬ 
fectories  where  the  foldiers  eat,  are  all  the  famous 
battles  and  fieges  painted  which  have  been  fought  of 
late  years  ;  the  apothecary’s  fhop  is  extremely  well 
contrived,  and  furnilhed  with  drugs,  and  the  fick 
are  attended  by  the  filters  of  St.  Lazarus.  Our 
countryman  Dr.  Northleigh  is  of  opinion,  that 
Paris  is  the  belt  fchool  in  the  world  for  young 
phyficians  and  furgeons,  on  account  of  the  free¬ 
dom  allowed  to  ftrangers  to  be  prefent  at  their  ope¬ 
rations  performed  in  all  their  hofpitals,  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  chymical  lectures,  phyfick-garden, 
and  frequent  practice  of  anatomy.  There  are  u- 
fually  entertained  in  the  hofpital  of  Invalides  two 
hundred  officers,  and  three  thoufand  common  fol¬ 
diers  ;  the  officers  lie  two  in  a  chamber,  and  the 
private  men  fix  or  feven  in  a  room,  but  every  one 
has  a  bed  to  himfelf,  and  may  follow  what  bufi- 
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nefs  he  thinks  fit :  they  eat  in  common,  but  every  CHAP, 
man  has  his  portion  of  meat  ferved  up  to  him,  and  II! 
they  are  permitted  to  go  out  and  negotiate  their 
affairs  two  days  in  a  week. 

The  Jardin  Royal,  or  phyfick-garden,  in  the 
fuburb  of  St.  Marcel,  is  well  ftored  with  all  kinds  Sarden- 
of  plants,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  one  of 
the  King’s  phyficians,  being  maintained  at  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  charge ;  and  here  botanick  lectures  are  held 
during  the  belt  feafon  for  plants:  it  is  fomething 
longer,  but  not  broader  than  that  of  Oxford,  there 
belongs  to  it  alfo  a  good  anatomy-fchool  well  pro¬ 
vided  with. fkeletons.  In  the  King’s  laboratory  eve¬ 
ry  body  is  admitted  to  fee  the  operations;  and  the 
medicines  made  here  are  beftowed  on  the  poor. 

The  Oblervatory  already  mentioned  ftands  in  St.  The  Ob- 
James’s  fuburb,  and  was  built  by  Lewis  XIV.  for  fervatory. 
aftronomical  obfervations ;  it  is  a  vaulted  fabrick 
without  either  wood  or  iron  work,  three  ftories 
high,  and  you  defcend  from  it  into  a  cave  with 
little  alleys  two  hundred  fteps,  from  whence  one 
may  fee  quite  through  the  top  of  the  houfe  to  the 
fky  :  by  this  contrivance  they  propofed  to  oblerve 
the  motion  of  the  ftars  in  the  day-time,  but  it 
does  not  anfwer  expectation,  no  ftars  being  feen 
from  hence,  for  none  they  fay  pal's  through  the 
Zenith  of  Paris;  but  this  defeCl  might  have  been 
forefeen  by  the  learned,  as  my  author  obferves, 
before  they  had  given  themfelves  the  trouble  of 
digging  this  fubterraneous  apartment. 

As  to  the  places  or  fquares  in  Paris,  fome  reckon  Places  or 
up  near  fourfcore,  of  which  the  principal  are,  Le-fy*2^* 
Place  de  Louis  le  Grand,  or  of  conqueft,  Le 
Place  de  ViCtoires,  Le  Place  Royal,  the  Greve, 
the  Place  Dauphine,  and  the  Place  Maubert ;  the 
fquare  called  the  Place  of  Lewis  the  Great,  or  des 
Conquetes,  is  a  large  oClogon,  open  towards  the 
ftreet  of  St.  Honore,  capable  of  containing  ten 
thoufand  men,  and  furrounded  with  glorious  build¬ 
ings;  but  the  greateft  ornament  is  the  fine  equef- 
trian  ftatue  of  the  late  King  Lewis  XIV.  in  the 
middle  of  it,  twenty  foot  in  height,  and  made  of 
brafs,  faid  to  be  run  at  one  call;  it  ftands  on  a 
marble  pedeftal  filled  with  infcriptions,  containing 
the  great  a&ions  of  this  prince’s  reign. 

The  Place  de  ViCtoires  is  not  of  a  great  extent, 
but  of  an  oval  figure,  and  encompafied  with  uni¬ 
form  magnificent  buildings ;  in  the  middle  of  it  is 
an  admirable  ftatue  of  the  late  King,  brafs  gilt, 
and  thirteen  feet  in  height,  drefied  in  his  robes, 
with  a  Victory  {landing  behind  him  of  the  fame 
fize  and  metal  crowning  him,  and  under  his  feet 
is  a  three-headed  Cerberus:  the  whole  was  caft  at 
once,  and  weighs  thirty  thoufand  pounds  and  up¬ 
wards,  exceeding,  fay  the  French,  any  thing  that 
ever  was  done  of  this  kind,  either  by  the  Greeks 
or  Romans ;  under  the  ftatue  is  that  infeription 
already  mentioned  :  Viro  immortal i,  to  the  immor¬ 
tal  man.  The  pedeftal  is  of  white  marble  twenty 
foot  high,  having  at  the  corners  the  figures  of  four 
fiaves  in  brafs,  much  larger  than  the  life  :  the  pe¬ 
deftal  alfo  is  adorned  with  bafs-reli.efs  and  infcrip¬ 
tions,  {hewing  the  moft  memorable  even  ts  of  his 
reign.  This  proud  monument  was  erected  by 
the  Duke  de  la  Feuillade,  to  his  mailer’s  glory 
in  the  year  1686.  The  tenour  of  the  grand  in¬ 
fer  iption  is  as  follows,  viz.  Ludovico  Magno ,  Patri 
Exercituum  &  Duftori,  femper  Felicia  domitis  Hojli- 
bus,  proteftis  Sociis ,  adjeftis  Imperio  fortiffimis  po¬ 
pulism  extruRis  ad  Tutelam  ■  Finium  firmiffimis  Ar- 
cibus.  Oceano  £?  Mediterraneo  inter  fejunRis ,  pne- 
dari  Vetitis  toto  mari  piratis:  Emendatis  legibus. 

Deleta  Cahiniana  Impietate ;  Compulfis  ad  Reveren- 
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CHAP,  tiam  Nominis  Gentibus  remotiffimis ,  cunblifque  fumma 

IIf.  pr  evident  ia  &  virtute  domi  forifque  compofitis . - 

1  Francifcus  Vicecomes  Daubujjon ,  Dux  de  la  Feuillade , 

ex  Franciy  paribus,  Fribunus  Equitum  unus  ,  in  Al- 
lobrogibus  Prorex ,  & pratorianorumpeditum  Pryfeiius, 
■ad  memoriam  pofteritatis  fempiternam  P.  D.  C. 
Englifhed  thus;  To  Lewis  the  great,  the  father, 
and  always  fuccefsful  leader  of  his  armies,  having 
fubdued  his  enemies,  protected  his  allies,  added 
mighty  people  to  his  empire  ;  built  impregnable 
citadels  to  defend  his  frontiers ;  joined  the  Ocean 
and  Mediterranean  ;  cleared  the  fea  of  pirates,  re¬ 
formed  the  laws,  eradicated  Calviniftical  impiety, 
compelled  the  remoteft  nations  to  revere  his  name, 
and  fettled  all  things  at  home  and  abroad  by  his 
great  prudence  and  valour:  Francis  Vifcount 
AubufTon,  Duke  de  la  Feuillade,  Peer  of  France, 
Colonel  of  horfe,  Viceroy  of  Savoy,  and  Captain  of 
the  royal  guards,  to  perpetuate  his  memory  to  po- 
fterity,  has  eredted,  dedicated,  and  confecrated 
this  ftatue. 

The  Place  The  Place  Royal  is  perfectly  fquare,  and  one  of 
Royal.  the  largeft  in  Paris,  about  the  fame  dimenfions  as 
Lincolns-inn-fields  in  London  ;  it  has  a  piazza  on 
every  fide,  and  the  buildings  are  magnificent  and 
uniform  ;  in  the  middle  of  it  is  an  equeftrian  ftatue 
of  Lewis  XIII.  eredted  by  Cardinal  Richlieu, 
with  feveral  inferiptions,  expreffing  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  events  of  his  reign. 

The  The  Place  of  the  Greve,  I  have  obferved  al- 

Greve.  ready,  lies  by  the  river  fide,  and  is  the  place  where 
the  people  affemble  on  rejoicing  days,  and  here 
alfo  offenders  are  executed  for  capital  crimes. 

The  Place  The  Place  Maubert  ferves  for  the  holding  one 
Maubert.  of  the  greateft  markets  in  Paris,  on  Wednefdays 
and  Fridays  weekly,  and  lies  near  the  keys  de 
Tournelle  and  St.  Bernard. 

The  gates.  The  principal  gates  are  thofe  of  St.  Denis,  St. 
Martin,  St.  Antony  and  St.  Bernard,  which  are 
not  unlike  that  of  Temple-Bar  in  London. 

The  port  The  port  of  St.  Denis  was  the  defign  of  the 
of  St.  Sieur  Blond  el,  mafter  of  mathematicks  to  the 

Denis.  jate  Dauphin  ;  it  is  feventy  two  foot  broad  and  of 

the  fame  height,  being  built  after  the  model  of  an 
ancient  triumphal  arch  ;  there  are  two  little  portals 
on  the  fides  of  the  great  one,  the  largeft  is  twenty 
four  foot  in  height,  and  on  it  are  bafs-reliefs,  re- 
prefenting  the  French  armies  pafling  the  Rhine, 
Waal,  &c.  with  the  following  Infcription,  viz. 

Ludovico  Magno  quod  Diebus  vix  fexaginta  Rhe- 
num  Wahalim  -Mofam  Ifalam  fuperavit ,  Jubegit  Pro- 
■vincias  tres ,  cepit  Urbes  munitas  quadraginta ,  Emen- 
dator  male  memori  Batavorum  gente.  Pry  feci  us  L? 
Mdiles  P.  CC.  Anno  Dom.  M.DC.LXXII. 

And  indeed  the  rapidity  of  his  conquefts  fur- 
prized  all  Europe,  the  Dutch  were  unprovided  of 
forces,  and  quarrelling  about  a  Stadtholder  ;  fome 
of  their  towns  would  not  admit  of  the  States  troops 
to  defend  them,  and  others  were  probably  corrupt¬ 
ed  with  French  money,  infomuch  that  many  of 
them  furrendered  to  the  French  King  without  giv¬ 
ing  him  the  trouble  of  fitting  down  before  them. 
But  this  infcription  ought  to  have  informed  us  alfo, 
that  when  the  Dutch  were  recovered  from  their 
confternation,  and  their  allies  marched  to  their  af- 
fiftance,  this  mighty  conqueror  left  all  his  boafted 
acquifitions,  and  retreated  with  almoft  as  much 
precipitation  as  he  advanced,  fcarce  retaining  any 
one  town  he  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of. 

The  port  The  gate  of  St.  Martin  was  built  in  the  year 
St.  Martin  1674,  after  the  fame  model  as  that  of  St.  Denis, 
refembling  a  triumphal  arch,  having  three  over¬ 
tures,  one  great  one,  fifty  foot  in  height,  and  as 
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many  in  breadth  in  the  middle,  with  a  little  portal  CHAP’ 
on  each  fide,  and  this  infcription,  Ludovico  Magno, 
Vefontione  Sequanifque  Bis  C  apt  is,  Et  Frail  is  Ger- 
manorum  Flifpanorum  &  Batavorum  exercitibus.  Pryf. 

&  Mdil.  P.  CC.  Anno  R.  S.  H.  M.DC.LXXIV. 

And  on  the  other  fide  the  following  infcription,  viz. 

Ludovico  Magno  quod  Limburgo  Capto  impotentes  Ho- 
ftium  minas  ubique  reprejfit.  Praf.  &  Mdil.  P.  CC. 

Anno  1674. 

The  gates  of  St.  Antony  and  St.  Bernard,  are  The  gates 
alfo  both  of  them  built  after  the  model  of  a  trium-  of  St-  An* 
phal  Arch  ;  that  of  St.  Bernard’s  is  adorned  with 
bafs-reliefs  on  one  fide,  reprefenting  the  King  di-  na'rd  er 
ftributing  the  wealth  brought  into  this  city  by  na¬ 
vigation  with  this  infcription ,  Ludovico  Magno 
Abundantiaparta ,  Pryf.  L?  Mdil.  poni  CC.  Anno  R. 

S.  H.  M.DC.LXXIV.  On  the  other  fide  we  fee 
a  god  fleering  a  fliip  under  full  fail,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  infcription,  Ludovici  Magni  Providently,  Pryf. 

Mdil.  poni  CC.  Anno  R.  S.  H.  M.DC.LXXIV. 

And  in  fact  moft  of  the  principal  gates  are  fo 
many  triumphal  arches,  defigned  to  eternize  the 
memory  of  Lewis  XIV.  the  vaineft  King  of  the 
vaineft  people  upon  earth.  But  I  mutt  not  here 
forget  the  great  and  little  Chatelet,  which  were 
the  gates  of  Paris  when  the  city  was  confined  to 
the  ifland  of  the  palace  furrounded  by  the  branches 
of  the  Seine. 

The  great  Chatelet,  or  gate  of  Paris,  according  The  great 
to  tradition,  was  built  by  Caesar,  of  which  there  Chatelet. 
remains  now  no  more  than  fome  antique  towers, 
all  the  reft  having  been  built  fince  the  year  1684; 
here  the  courts  of  juftice  are  held  for  the  provoft- 
fhip  and  vifeounty  of  Paris,  and  it  ferves  fora  pri- 
fon  for  criminals. 

__  .  • 

The  little  Chatelet  alfo  is  an  antique  fortrefs  and  The  little 

a  prifon  for  criminals,  and  generally  pretty  well  Chatelet. 
flocked  with  them  ;  and  having  a  large  overture  in 
tfje  middle,  ferved  for  a  gate  to  the  city. 

As  Paris  is  divided  by  the  Seine  into  three  parts,  Bridges, 
there  are  not  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve  bridges  over 
the  feveral  branches  of  it,  of  which  the  three 
principal  are  the  Pont  Royal,  the  Pont  Notre 
Dame,  and  the  Pont  Neuf. 

The  Pont  Royal  is  a  plain  (lone  bridge  of  five  The  Pont 
arches,  built  crofs  the  united  ftream  of  the  Seine,  Royal, 
over-againft  the  Tuilleries,  about  the  year  i685,in 
the  room  of  a  wooden  bridge  which  was  broken 
by  the  floods.  Lewis  XIV,  to  perpetuate  his 
name,  lodged  in  the  ftone-work  of  this  bridge  fe¬ 
veral  cedar  boxes  adorned  with  the  arms  of  France, 
in  which  he  inclofed  twelve  copper  medals,  twelve 
of  gold,  and  twelve  of  filver,  one  of  which  had 
for  its  motto,  Germania  Servata  ;  another  Juffit 
Efuiefcere  a  third  Rheno  Batavifque  una  Super at  is  ; 
and  on  a  fourth,  Jupiter  is  reprefented  with  this 
motto,  Vibrata  in  Superbos  Fulmina ;  and  under¬ 
neath,  Genna  emendata.  This  bridge  is  feventy-two 
fathoms  long,  and  eight  fathoms  four  feet  broad. 

The  Pont  Notre  Dame,  or  Our  Lady’s  Bridge,  Pon£ 
fo  called  from  its  lying  over  that  part  of  the  Seine  tre  Dame, 
which  runs  between  the  ifland  of  Notre  Dame  and 
the  fouth  part  of  the  town,  is  alfo  built  of  ilone, 
and  hath  houfes  on  each  fide  as  London-Bridge, 
but  is  much  fhorter;  it  was  built  by  Lewis  XII. 
about  the  year  1507,  in  the  room  of  a  wooden 
bridge  which  was  carried  away  by  the  ftream. 

The  Pont  Neuf,  or  New  Bridge,  is  a  handfom  pontNeuf; 
piece  of  architecture,  and  lies  over  both  branches 
of  the  Seine,  and  the  weft  end  of  the  ifland  of  la 
Palais  :  it  is  an  hundred  and  feventy  fathoms  long 
and  twelve  broad,  raifed  on  each  fide  for  foot  peo¬ 
ple  to  walk  on,  in  which  refpedt  it  is  more  com- 
14  O  modious 
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Ch  A  P.  ir.odious  than  London-Bridge,  but  is  not  near  fo 
|  large  and  fubftantial,  nor- indeed  is  there  any  oc- 
cafion  it  fhould,  the  water  not  running  with  that 
force  it  does  at  London,  and  there  being  no  man¬ 
ner  of  tide  here.  This  bridge  was  begun  by 
Henry  III.  anno  1578,  and  finifhed  by  Henry 
IV.  in  1 604.  On  it  is  an  equefirian  datue  of  this  lad 
Prince,  much  larger  than  the  life,  fet  upon  a  pede- 
ftal  of  white  marble,  with  four  Haves  at  the  four 
corners,  and  the  inferiptions  and  bafs-reliefs  fhew 
the  mod  memorable  tranfadtions  of  his  reign.  And 
thus  I  have  given  fuch  an  account  of  the  palaces 
and  publick  buildings  of  Paris,  as  is  confident  with 
the  work  I  am  upon. 

A  general  I  fhall  only  add  what  the  late  author  of  the  de¬ 
account  offcrjpt;on  0f  paris  fayS  of  this  city  in  general,  name- 
Paris'  ly,  that  there  are  in  it  twenty  two  thoufand  houfes, 
many  of  which  are  feven  dories  high,  fifty  two 
pariffies,  an  hundred  and  thirty  four  monaderies, 
of  which  fifty  fix  are  for  friars  and  feventy  eight 
for  nuns,  and  nine  hundred  feventy  nine  dreetsj_ 
more  than  fourteen  thoufand  coaches,  and  feven 
or  eight  hundred  thoufand  perfons,  in  which  he  is 
more  moded  than  many  of  his  countrymen.  The 
conventual  and  parochial  churches  and  chapels  a- 
mount  to  two  hundred  and  upwards. 

Paris  an  Paris  was  a  bifhoprick  fuffiagan  to  the  arch- 
archbi-  bifhop  of  Sens,  till  Pope  Gregory  XI.  erefted 
lhoprick.  jnto  an  archbifhoprick,  at  the  requed  of  Lewis 
XIII.  anno  1622.  the  fuffragans  whereof  are  Char¬ 
tres,  Meaux,  Orleans  and  Blois ;  and  in  the  year 
1674  the  archbifhops  of  Paris  were  made  perpetual 
dukes  and  peers  of  France  by  Lewis  XIV.  This 
arch  bifhop  exercifes  a  civil  as  well  as  ecclefiadical 
jurifdidtion  in  the  lands  belonging  to  his  fee  :  his 
revenue  is  computed  at  an  hundred  thoufand  livres 
per  annum,  which  amounts  to  between  nine  and 
ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year  Englifh  money.  As  to 
the  ecclefiadical  government  of  Paris  and  the  red 
of  the  kingdom,  I  referve  a  chapter  particularly 
for  it. 

TV  civil  The  civil  government  of  Paris  is  didributed  a- 
gov-ern-  mongd  feveral  courts  ofjudice,  of  which  the  high- 

ment  of  ed  is  the  parliament,  that  extends  over  feveral  of 
Pans.  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  is  the  lad  refort 
in  all  caules  where  the  court  does  not  interpofe,  as 
will  appear  in  the  chapter  fet  apart  for  treating  of 
the  civil  government  of  France.  The  parliament 
of  Paris  confids  at  this  day  of  the  chief  prefident, 
nine  prefidents  a  mortier,  one  and  twenty  prefi- 
dents  by  commiflion,  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
couniellors,  with  the  neceffary  officers,  as  attor¬ 
ney  and  folicitor  general,  regider,  &c.  and  is  di¬ 
vided  into  nine  chambers  or  houfes  that  have  their 
refpedlive  branches  of  bufinefs  affigned  them,  on 
which  I  fhall  enlarge  hereafter  in  treating  of  the 
civil  government  of  the  kingdom  in  general.  The 
other  courts  in  Paris  are  the  chamber  of  accounts, 
the  court  of  aids,  the  court  des  monoyes,  which  re¬ 
gards  the  coinage,  weights  and  meafures,  the  court 
of  the  treafury,  the  court  of  the  waters  and  foreds, 
the  court  of  the  condable  and  marffials,  the  court 
of  admiralty,  the  Chatelet,  or  the  ordinary  court 
ofjudice  for  the  civil  government  of  the  city,  of 
which  the  provod  or  mayor,  with  the  four  efehevins 
or  aldermen,  and  twenty  fix  counfellors  are  judges: 
the  court  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  or  Guild-Hall, 
which  takes  an  account  of  the  city  rents,  and  of 
the  taxes  on  all  provifions  brought  into  Paris  ;  and 
the  court  of  the  confuls,  which  takes  cognizance 
of  all  things  relating  to  commerce  •,  in  which 
courts  the  provod  (by  himfelf  or  his  lieutenant)  pre- 
fides,  who  is  nominated  by  the  King. 
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And  there  is  a  military,  as  well  as  a  civil  go-  CHAP, 
vernment  in  Paris,  which  in  this  and  in  every  an¬ 
other  province  is  independent  if  not  fuperior 
the  civil  power :  the  courts  above-mentioned  aretary  go-* 
differed  to  go  on  without  interruption  where  the  vernment. 
crown  is  not  concerned,  and  while  they  obey  the 
didfates  of  the  minidry  ;  but  fhould  they  prefume 
todifputethe  King’s  pleafure,  they  would  foon  be 
made  lenfible  of  their  error  by  a  military  force  ; 

Paris  being  in  reality  fubjedl  to  a  lieutenant  ge¬ 
neral.  The  captains  of  the  cadles  or  palaces  of  the 
Louvre  and  Tuilleries  receive  orders  alfo  immedi- 
ately  from  the  King;  and  the  governors  of  the 
Badile  and  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  are  accountable 
only  to  his  Majedy. 

The  manufactures  of  Paris,  and  her  trade  with 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  are  very  confiderable, 
beyond  edimation  fay  the  French. 

Their  principal  manufactures  are  gold  and  filver  Trade  of 
duffs,  wrought  filks,  velvet,  gold  and  filver  lace, Paris* 
ribbands,  tapedry,  linen  and  glafs ;  not  to  men¬ 
tion  their  wines  and  other  provifions  confumed 
there ;  and  there  are  two  great  fairs  annually  held 
here,  viz.  one  in  the  fuburb  of  St.  Germains, 
which  begins  on  the  3d  of  February  and  lads  a 
fortnight,  and  till  paffion  week  by  the  royal  li¬ 
cence  *,  and  the  other  at  St.  Laurence’s,  which  be¬ 
gins  on  the  fedival  of  that  faint,  and  ehds  the  fe- 
venth  of  September.  There  are  in  this  city  fix 
principal  bodies  or  companies  of  tradefmen,  out  of  v 
which  the  confuls  who  have  the  regulation  of  trade 
are  chofen,  viz.  the  drapers,  the  grocers  and  apo¬ 
thecaries,  the  mercers  and  jewellers,  the  fkinners, 
the  hatters,  and  the  goldfmiths:  befides  which, 
there  are  the  bookfellers,  the  vintners  and  wine- 
merchants,  the  wool-merchants  and  timber-mer¬ 
chants,  who  have  equal  privileges,  and  are  in  a 
capacity  of  being  elected  confuls. 

C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Contains  an  account  of  the  principal  places  in  theijle  of 

France. 

TH  E  mod  confiderable  places  in  the  ide  of  C  H  A  P. 

France  proper,  or  the  Parifis  are,  1.  Vincen-  IV. 
nes  on  the  ead-fide  of  Paris,  remarkable  chiefly 
for  its  park  or  fored,  as  it  is  called,  where  the  ci-  fhe^eigh. 
tizens  go  to  take  the  air  ;  in  it  is  an  antique  cadle  bourhood 
or  palace,  in  which  fome  of  their  Princes  former-  of  Paris, 
ly  refided,  and  was  repaired  and  beautified  by  the  Vincen* 
late  King  Lewis  XIV.  2.  St.  Denis  fituate  near  s^'penis 
the  Seine,  in  a  fine  plain  about  four  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Paris,  faid  to  have  received  its  name 
from  St.  Denis  the  Areopagite,  who  fird  planted 
religion  in  this  kingdom,  and  is  fuppofed  by  lome  to 
have  been  the  fird  bifhop  of  Paris  :  but  I  find  the 
generality  of  their  writers  agree,  that  St.  Denis 
the  Areopagite  never  was  at  Paris,  and  that  the 
chridian  religion  was  not  planted  in  France  till  the 
third  century,  when  another  St.  Denis  preached 
the  gofpel  here,  and  was  condituted  the  fird  bi- 
ffiop  of  this  city.  But  however  that  be,  there  is  a 
magnificent  abbyatSt.  Denis  founded  by  Dago- 
bert  I.  about  the  year  636,  in  the  place  where 
one  of  the  faints  of  this  name  was  buried,  who  is 
generally  accounted  the  patron  of  France,  and  in 
it  are  feveral  magnificent  tombs  and  monuments 
of  the  Kings  and  Princes  of  the  blood  royal  of 
France,  of  which  the  chief  are  thofe  of  Francis 
I.  and  Lewis  XI.  Here  alfo  is  a  tomb  eredted  to 
the  memory  of  the  celebrated  Marffial  Tukenne, 
by  Lewis  XIV.  in  an  elegant  mar.ble  chapel  built 
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CHAP.  For  that  purpofe  :  the  great  altar  of  this  abby  is 
IV.  plated  with  filver,  and  has  a  crofs  of  mafify  gold 
over  it  feven  foot  high,  fet  with  pearls  and  dia¬ 
monds  :  the  abbot  kept  the  Regalia  ufed  at  the  co¬ 
ronation  of  the  King,  and  was  veiled  with  great 
privileges  •,  but  I  find  that  in  the  year  1692,  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  Abbot  of  St.  Denis  was  fuppreffed,  and  his 
revenue  given  to  the  nuns  of  St.  Cyr,  by  a  bull  of 
Montmo-  p0pe Innocent  XII.  3.  Montmorency,  a  little 
rency*  town  fituate  on  a  hill  twelve  miles  north-weft  of 
Paris,  which  gives  name  to  a  pleafant  valley  about 
it,  beautified  with  the  country  feats  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  gave  a  title  to  one  of  the  mod  an¬ 
cient  families  in  the  kingdom :  it  was  ere&ed  into 
a  dutchy  and  peerage  by  Henry  II.  anno  1551, 

in  honour  of - de  Montmorency  conftable  of 

France,  who  being  put  to  death  by  Lewis  XIII. 
he  conferred  that  honour  on  Henry  de  Bourbon 
Prince  of  Conde,  with  the  title  of  Enguien  inftead 
of  Montmorency,  and  it  belongs  at  prefent  to  his 
Dammar-  highnefs  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  4.  Dammartin  is 
an  ancient  town  and  caftle,  twenty  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Paris,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  country.  5. 
Charenton,  fituate  a  little  above  Paris,  at  the  con¬ 
flux  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  remarkable  chiefly 
for  a  fine  church,  which  the  Hugonots  had  here 
before  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nants,  in  the  year 
1685.  Hither  the  Proteftants  of  Paris  ufed  to  refort 
to  divine  fervice,  and  as  they  generally  went  by 
water,  would  in  the  view  and  hearing  of  their  ene¬ 
mies  fet  a  pfalm  or  hymn,  and  fing  all  the  way  up 
the  river,  whereby  they  highly  provok’d  the  Ro¬ 
man  catholicks  •,  and  this  is  thought  to  be  one  oc- 
cafion  of  drawing  the  refentment  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  upon  them  •,  for  I  find  their  conduct  in  this 
particular  very  much  cenfur’d  even  by  their  friends 
The  proteftant  church  was  demolifhedon  reverfing 
the  faid  edidt,  and  a  nunnery  eredted  in  the  fame 
place  in  the  year  1703.  Had  that  church  been  a 
heathen  temple,  the  catholicks  would  have  made 
no  fcruple  of  converting  it  into  a  chriftian  ora¬ 
tory  ;  but  fuch  was  their  hatred  and  deteftation  of 
the  Calvinifts,  that  no  new  confecration  could  be 
fuppofed  fufficient  to  purify  a  place  defiled  by  this 
fedt.  Thus  we  find  it  frequently  happens  among 
fedts  of  the  fame  religion,  who  have  ufually  a  grea¬ 
ter  averfion  for  each  other,  than  for  thofe  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  faith,  which  probably  proceeds  from  the  dai¬ 
ly  infults  and  provocations  they  give  and  receive. 
Diftria  of  In  the  diftridt  called  the  Brie  Francoife  the  chief 
Brie  Fran-  pjaces  are,  It  Lagni.  2.  Brie  Count  Robert. 

£olfe‘  i.  Lagny,  the  capital  of  the  Brie  Francoife,  is 
fituated  on  the  Marne  five  or  fix  leagues  above 
Paris  ;  it  is  a  little  town,  and  fcarce  remarkable 
for  any  thing  but  a  convent  of  Benedidtines,  found- 
BrieCounted  by  St.  Fursi  a  North-Briton.  2.  Brie  Count 
Robert.  Robert,  a  little  town  fix  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Paris, 
confiderable  only  for  its  market,  and  a  convent. 

In  the  diftridt  of  Hurepois  the  chief  places  are, 
1.  Melun.  2.  Dourdan.  3.  Monthery.  4.  Char¬ 
tres.  5.  Corbeil. 

Melun,  Melodunum ,  is  fituated  on  the  river 
Seine,  ten  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Paris,  a 
large  ancient  town,  the  form  and  fituation  whereof 
exadtly  refemble  that  capital,  the  river  Seine  form¬ 
ing  an  ifland  in  the  middle,  and  dividing  it  into 
three  parts,  which  have  a  communication  by 
bridges  :  here  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple 
dedicated  to  the  goddefs  Isis,  feveral  handfom 
churches,  an  abby  dedicated  to  St.  P  e  t  e  r,  and 
other  religious  houfes.  It  has  a  good  trade  in  corn, 
flower,  wine  and  cheefe,  which  they  fend  to  Paris 
by  the  river  Seine. 
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Dourdan  ftands  about  thirteen  leagues  fouth-  CHAP*' 
weft  of  Paris,  it  is  a  little  town,  confiderable  chiefly 
for  its  manufa&ure  of  filk  ftockings.  Dowdanf 

Corbeil  is  a  pleafant  little  town,  fituated  at  the  Corbeil. 
conflux  of  the  Seine  and  the  Juyne,  feven  leagues 
to  the  fouthward  of  Paris,  and  was  anciently,  ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition,  a  Roman  colony  •,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  trade  of  the  place  is  in  hides  and  tanned  lea¬ 
ther.  The  reft  of  the  towns  in  this  diftridt  do 
not  require  a  particular  defeription. 

In  the  diftridt  of  Gatenois  the  chief  places  are,  The  Gate- 
1.  Nemours.  2.  Courtenay.  3.  Fontainbleau.  nois‘ 

4.  Moret. 

Nemours,  Nemojium ,  fituate  between  two  little  Nemours, 
hills  on  the  river  Loing,  eighteen  leagues  to  the 
fouthward  of  Paris,  from  whence  the  noble  family 
of  Nemours  took  their  title,  but  not  confiderable 
on  any  other  account. 

Courtenai  is  a  little  town,  fituated  on  the  river  Courtenah 
Clairy,  between  Montargis  and  Sens,  about  five 
leagues  from  either,  and  gave  name  to  feveral 
French  princes  celebrated  in  the  hiftories  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  of  which  they  were  fome  time  fove- 
reigns. 

Fontainbleau  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  a  Fontain- 
foreft,  fourteen  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Paris,  and  is  bleau. 
confiderable  chiefly  for  the  royal  caftle  or  palace 
there,  from  whence  it  received  its  name,  the  pa¬ 
lace  being  fo  denominated  from  a  noble  fountain 
in  one  of  the  courts :  this  palace  has  long  been  a 
hunting-feat  of  the  Kings  of  France  ;  and  tho’  it 
contains  fome  magnificent  piles  of  building,  is  a 
very  irregular  piece,  having  been  built  at  feveral 
times,  without  any  order  or  fymmetry,  containing 
as  it  is  faid  nine  hundred  rooms.  There  are  fome 
fine  paintings  in  the  galleries,  and  the  gardens  are 
adorned  with  ftatues,  fountains,  fine  walks,  canals, 
grotto’s,  and  every  thing  that  can  render  a  place 
pleafant  in  the  fummer.  The  foreft  of  Fontain¬ 
bleau  was  anciently  called  the  foreft  of  Bierre,  and 
contains  fix  and  twenty  thoufand  acres  and  up¬ 
wards  ;  it  is  of  a  round  form,  the  palace  Handing 
in  the  center. 

In  the  diftridt  of  Mantois  the  chief  places  are,  TJie  Man_ 
1.  Mante.  2.  Monfort.  3.  St.  Germains  en  Laye.  tois.  ‘ 
4.  Verfailles.  5.  Trianon.  6.  Marly.  7.  Meu- 
don.  8.  St.  Cloud.  9.  Madrid.  10.  Anet.  11, 

Poiflfy.  12.  Dreux. 

Mante,  Medunta,  is  fituated  on  the  Seine,  twelve 
leagues  north-weft  of  Paris,  remarkable  for  a  hand-  cit>a"  * 
fom  ftone  bridge  over  the  Seine  of  thirty-nine 
arches,  and  a  convent  of  Celeftins,  which  hath  a 
little  hill  within  its  bounds  that  produces  the  beft 
wine  in  France.  The  river  Seine  forms  abun¬ 
dance  of  little  iflands  hereabouts. 

Montfort  is  a  little  town  fituate  on  an  emi-  f 
nence,  at  the  foot  whereof  there  runs  a  rivulet,  ^  °n  °r" 
ten  leagues  from  Paris,  and  has  the  additional  name 
of  D’  Amauri,  from  feveral  lords  of  that  name  who 
have  poflefled  it.  The  trade  of  this  place  confifts 
in  corn,  wine,  cyder,  fruit  and  wood,  of  which 
the  laft  is  the  moft  confiderable  bearing  a  great 
price  at  Paris. 

St.  Germains  en  Laye  ftands  four  leagues  to 
the  weftward  of  Paris,  and  one  from  Verfailles ;  it  m^ins 
is  moft  remarkable  for  the  royal  caftle  or  palace  Laye. 
there,  fituate  on  a  hill  near  the  Seine,  begun  by 
CharlesV.  and  enlarged  and  beautified  by  fucceed- 
ing  Princes,  but  by  none  more  than  by  Lewis  XIV. 
who  feems  to  have  had  the  beft  tafte  for  building 
of  any  Prince  of  the  laft  age :  he  added  particularly 
the  terrace  of  above  three  thoufand  paces  in  length, 
the  grand  parterre,  and  the  valley  garden,  as  it  is 

called 
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CHAP,  called,  and  cut  molt  of  the  ridings  thro’  the  neigh- 
IV.  bouring  foreft.  The  water-works  here  are  very 

- - fine;  in  one  of  the  grotto’s  is  a  virgin  playing  on 

the  organs,  and  her  eyes  fo  artfully  moved,  that 
fhe  feems  to  be  alive:  in  others,  artificial  birds  Ting¬ 
ing  and  chirping;  and  in  another,  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  Orpheus  playing  on  a  lute  and  keeping 
time,  while  the  beafts,  birds,  woods  and  rocks 
feem  to  follow  him,  with  feveral  reprefentationsof 
the  like  nature,  all  put  in  motion  by  water.  This 
palace  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  caftle,  and  furround- 
ed  with  a  dry  ditch,  a  magnificent  ftone  gallery 
runs  round  the  middle  of  the  whole  ftrudture, 
which  is  of  an  oval  figure,  and  the  roof  is  covered 
with  thin  fiat  free  ftone  inftead  of  tiles.  The  pro- 
fpedt  from  this  caftle  is  admirable,  efpecially  to¬ 
wards  the  river  and  the  plains,  having  Paris,  St. 
Denis  and  Marli  within  view  of  it.  It  ftands  in  a 
healthful  air,  and  the  neighbouring  foreft  contains 
five  thoufand  acres  and  upwards,  and  is  cut  thro’ 
with  an  infinite  number  of  large  ridings,  well  re- 
plenifbed  with  wild  beafts  and  game,  which  makes 
it  a  mod  agreeable  fituation  for  hunting.  Here 
the  late  King  of  England,  James  II.  refided  with 
his  court  during  his  exile,  being  hofpitably  enter¬ 
tained  by  his  old  allie,  Lewis  XIV,  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1701.  His  corps  was 
afterwards  interred  in  the  convent  of  the  Englilh 
Benedidtines  in  Paris. 

Verfailles  Verfailles  is  fituated  about  eleven  Englilh  miles 
to  the  weftward  of  Paris,  on  an  eminence  in  the 
middle  of  the  valley,  encompaffed  with  little  hills 
at  an  agreeable  diftance.  Before  the  reign  of 
Lewis  XIV.  neither  the  town  or  palace  had  any 
thing  extraordinary  to  recommend  them,  unlefs 
their  being  fituated  in  a  country  fit  for  hunting, 
which  occafioned  Lewis  the  Thirteenth’s  building 
a  hunting  feat  here  in  form  of  a  caftle.  There 
are  now  three  noble  avenues  to  the  palace  leading 
from  fo  many  feveral  towns,  confiding  each  of  three 
beautiful  walks  of  trees,  which  terminate  on  a 
kind  of  parade,  being  a  large  void  fpace  at  a  pro¬ 
per  diftance  from  the  buildings.  The  middle  walk 
of  the  grand  avenue  is  fifty  yards  wide,  and  each 
of  thofe  on  the  fide  of  it  twenty,  the  town  of  Ver¬ 
failles  ftands  on  the  right  and  left  of  it ;  that  on 
the  left  is  the  old  town,  which  the  King  hath  en¬ 
larged  and  beautified ;  and  that  on  the  right  is  per¬ 
fectly  new,  confifting  of  elegant  uniform  buildings, 
ereCted  on  purpofe  to  grace  the  royal  palace.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  grand  avenue,  on  the  right 
and  left,  are  the  ftables  in  form  of  a  crefcent, 
fo  magnificently  built  and  adorned,  that  few  royal 
houfes  excel  them,  in  which  the  King  has  five  hun¬ 
dred  horfes,  the  fineft  that  the  world  can  furnifh 
him  with  for  the  coach  or  faddle.  From  the  parade 
we  pafs  into  the  firft  court  thro’  an  iron  palifade 
fet  upon  alow  wall;  this  court  is  flanked  with  four 
large  pavilions,  where  are  the  apartments  of  the 
fecretaries  of  ftate,  comptroller-general  of  the  finan¬ 
ces,  and  other  perfons  of  diftinCtion :  from  hence 
we  afcend  by  three  fteps  thro’  another  iron  gate 
adorned  with  trophies  into  the  fecond  court,  which 
is  feparated  from  the  firft  by  an  iron  palifade  alfo, 
and  is  fomething  lefs  than  the  former,  there  being 
a  noble  fountain  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  magni¬ 
ficent  buildings  on  each  wing.  From  the  fecond 
court  we  pafs  into  a  third  ftill  lefs  than  the  former, 
paved  with  black  and  white  marble,  to  which  we 
afcend  by  five  fteps ;  this  court  has  a  marble  bafin 
and  fountain  in  the  middle,  adorned  with  ftatues, 
copper  gilt,  and  is  terminated  by  a  noble  pile  of 
building,  which  with  the  wings  conftitute  the 
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royal  apartments.  In  the  front  of  the  palace  is  a  C 
glorious  portico  with  three  iron  doors  richly  gilt 
and  wrought,  which  gives  an  entrance  into  the 
hall  and  falons  adorned  with  marble  pillars,  ftatues 
and  paintings  done  by  the  greateft  hands.  The 
principal  flair-cafe  is  above  ten  yards  wide,  and 
confifts  of  the  fineft  marble  that  could  be  procured, 
and  is  beautified  with  admirable  fculptures  and 
paintings.  The  grand  apartment  confifts  of  a  long 
fucceffion  of  large  lofty  rooms  exquifitely  fur- 
niflied,  where  the  very  bedfteds  and  tables  are  of 
maffy  filver,  or  more  valuable  materials.  The 
cabinet  of  rarities  is  of  an  odlogonal  figure,  and 
receives  its  light  from  the  vaulted  roof,  being  in 
the  form  of  a  dome  or  cupola.  Here  are  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  curiofities  in  agate,  cryftal,  jewels, 
and  precious  ftones,  medals,  coins,  and  other  an¬ 
tiquities,  with  feveral  admirable  paintings.  The 
gallery,  efteemed  the  fineft  in  Europe,  is  feventy- 
two  yards  long  and  fourteen  broad,  having  feventy 
windows  towards  the  gardens,  from  whence  there 
is  a  moft  delightful  profpedt:  between  the  win¬ 
dows  are  pannels  of  Jooking-glafs  and  marble  pi- 
lafters,  with  a  great  variety  of  bulls  and  ftatues, 
ancient  and  modern  ;  the  painted  ceiling  contains 
the  battles,  and  other  memorable  occurrences  of 
the  late  King’s  reign. 

The  fineft  front  is  next  the  gardens,  on  which 
fide  there  is  a  magnificent  portico,  fupported  by 
marble  pillars,  and  floored  with  marble  an  hundred 
yards  in  length :  and  the  gardens  themfelves  are 
not  to  be  parallelled;  all  the  beautiful  models  that 
Italy  or  the  world  affords,  were  confidered  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  them  the  moft  perfedt  of  any  thing 
of  that  kind,  the  water-works  efpecially  are  inimi¬ 
table  :  here  marble  and  copper  ftatues  fpout  up  wa¬ 
ter  in  different  forms,  which  fall  into  bafins  of  ex¬ 
cellent  workmanfhip;  the  fountain  of  the  pyramid, 
the  cafcades,  the  water  alley,  the  water  parterre, 
the  triumphal  arch,  the  pavilion  fountain,  the  wa¬ 
ter  bower,  the  theatre  and  Apollo’s  bafin,  require 
a  more  artful  hand  to  defcribe  them,  and  perhaps 
nothing  but  an  adlual  view  can  furnifh  us  with  an 
adequate  idea  of  their  various  beauties.  The 
groves,  grotto’s,  labyrinth  and  orangery  alfo  are 
exquifitely  contrived.  The  great  canal  is  fixteen 
hundred  yards  long  and  fixty-four  broad,  on  which 
there  are  feveral  yatchs  and  galleys,  in  which  the 
court  fometimes  divert  themfelves.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  grand  canal  is  another  which  crofies 
it ;  at  one  end  whereof  is  the  menagery,  well 
flocked  with  all  manner  of  wild  beafts,  and  other 
exotick  animals ;  and  at  the  other  end  is  the  beau¬ 
tiful  little  palace  of  Trianon.  The  water  which 
fupplies  thefe  gardens  is  brought  from  the  Seine, 
which  is  a  league  and  a  half  diftant  from  Verfailles, 
being  carried  to  an  aquedudl  of  thirty-fix  arches, 
which  ftands  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  by  a  prodigious 
machine,  which  cofts  the  King  five  and  twenty 
thoufand  pounds  fterling  per  annum  to  keep  in  re¬ 
pair  ;  from  this  refervoir  the  water  is  conveyed  by 
Jarge  iron  pipes  to  the  fountains  and  canals,  in  the 
gardens  of  Verfailles  and  Marli.  The  fountains  do 
not  play  but  upon  Lome  extraordinary  occafions, 
and  when  they  do,  it  is  no  fmall  expence:  it  is  a 
common  obfervation,  that  if  the  King  had  chofen 
a  proper  fituation  where  there  was  plenty  of  water, 
thefe  works  would  not  have  coft  him  a  tenth  part 
of  the  money  they  did;  but  it  was  to  fbew  his 
grandeur,  or  rather  his  vanity,  that  he  made  choice 
of  a  place  which  had  no  water  near  it,  to  eredt  the 
fineft  water-works  in  the  world,  and  which  no¬ 
thing  but  a  boundlefs  treafure  could  have  effedled. 

1  And 
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CHAP.  And  thus  it  was,  this  Prince  by  the  moft  extrava- 
^  •  gant  expences  at  home,  and  unnecefl'ary  wars  a- 

'  v  >  broad,  propofed  to  eternize  his  memory,  and  ac¬ 
quire  a  reputation  equal  to  any  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
or  Romans.  But  pofterity  ought  to  know,  that  to 
effedt  all  this,  he  beggared  his  fubjedts,  and  depo¬ 
pulated  his  country ;  that  he  brought  his  people  low 
by  excefiive  taxes,  and  then  enflaved  them  ;  that 
the  nobility  and  gentry  were  forced  to  depend  on 
the  court  for  their  bread,  and  that  many  of  them, 
becaufe  the  King’s  duties  exceeded  the  profits  of 
their  lands,  chofe  to  let  them  lie  uncultivated. 
And  this  is  too  frequently  the  cafe,  where  a  peo¬ 
ple  happen  to  be  governed  by  heroes,  or  glorious 
monarchs,  as  the  world  are  pleafed  to  call  the  great 
oppreffors  of  mankind. 

Trianon.  The  palace  of  Trianon  already  mentioned,  is  of 
an  oval  figure,  the  architecture  and  ornaments 
not  inferior  to  Verfailles,  only  the  building  is 
much  lefs  •,  both  the  outlide  and  infide  are  adorned 
with  the  fineft  porcelane  or  china,  even  the  floors 
are  laid  with  it,  and  the  fides  of  the  rooms  lined 
with  china  inltead  of  wainfcot,  but  this  is  rather 
looked  upon  as  a  fummer-houfe  to  the  gardens  of 
Verfailles,  than  a  diltinct  palace. 

Marli.  Marli  is  another  palace  built  by  Lewis  XIV. 
between  Verfailles  and  St.  Germains,  containing 
one  large  pavilion  and  twelve  little  ones,  tix  on 
each  fide.  The  fituation  is  lofty  and  extremely 
pleafant,  but  the  buildings  are  not  comparable  to 
thofe  of  the  palace  laft  mentioned.  The  water¬ 
works  are  very  beautiful,  being  fupplied  from  the 
fame  refervoir  that  furnilhes  Verfailles,  and  the 
grand  Cafcade  refembles  a  river  tumbling  from  a 
precipice ;  the  bafins  below  it  are  adorned  with 
groups  of  figures,  and  the  gardens  afford  a  vaft  va¬ 
riety  of  pleafing  objedts  •,  infomuch  that  the  late 
King  and  Madam  Maintenon  chofe  to  fpend  a 
great  part  of  their  leifure  hours  here. 

Meudon.  The  palace  of  Meudon  was  the  refidence  of  the 
late  Dauphin,  and  ftands  on  an  eminence  in  the 
middle  of  a  foreft  ;  there  is  a  noble  avenue  that 
leads  to  it  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  ;  on 
the  right  of  which  is  a  convent  belonging  to  the 
Capuchins,  and  on  the  left  the  vineyards  of  Meu¬ 
don.  At  the  entrance  of  the  court  of  the  palace 
there  is  a  large  pile  of  building  on  the  right,  and 
another  on  the  left,  which  open  in  form  of  a  femi- 
circle,  but  are  disjoined  from  the  body  of  the 
houfe.  In  the  middle  of  the  front  is  a  lofty  ad¬ 
vanced  building  with  a  portico,  entered  by  three 
doors;  «above  it  runs  an  order  of  architecture,  con¬ 
fiding  of  arches  and  pillars  finely  deflgned,  and 
above  them  another  order  accompanied  with  pi- 
lafttrs ;  over  all  is  a  frontan  containing  two  fta- 
tues  in  a  cumbent  pofture,  admirably  well  done  ; 
the  wings  are  notfo  high  as  the  principal  building, 
and  each  of  them  terminated  by  a  fquare  pavilion. 
The  infide  of  this  palace  was  adorned  with  the 
richeft  furniture,  and  a  fine  collection  of  ftatues, 
paintings,  medals,  and  other  antiquities,  in  the  life 
of  the  late  Dauphin,  which  have  been  fince removed. 
The  front  towards  the  garden  alfo  confifts  of  a 
lofty  advanced  building,  with  wings  confiderably 
lower,  which  terminate  on  the  right  and  left  in 
two  pavilions  of  the  fame  height  with  the  body  of 
the  building.  The  gardens  of  this  palace  are  much 
admired  for  their  fine  walks,  parterres,  canals  and 
water- works ;  and  adjoining  to  them  is  a  fpacious 
park  encompaffed  with  a  brick  wall,  and  adorned 
with  woods,  bafins  and  refervoirs  of  water ;  the 
woods  being  cut  thro’  and  divided  by  beautiful  ri¬ 
dings,  among  which  there  is  one  diftinguifhed  by 
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the  name  of  the  Dauphin,  which  leads  to  the  gatesc  H  ^  p- 
of  Paris.  The  town  of  Meudon  is  not  confide-,  Jv  1 
able  for  any  thing,  unlefs  it  be  a  pleafant  garden 
belonging  to  the  Capuchins  cloyfler,  and  fome  ex- 
cellenr  ftone  quarries. 

St.  Cloud  is  a  large  open  town  upon  the  Seine,  St.  Cloud, 
about  two  leagues  weft  of  Paris,  as  populous  as 
moft  in  France,  which  is  occafioned  by  the  great 
refort  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  who  come  hither 
by  water  on  Sundays  and  Holidays  to  divert  them- 
felves.  This  town  was  ereCted  into  a  dutchyand 
peerage,  in  the  year  1674,  when  Francis  de 
Harley  archbifhop  of  Paris,  and  his  fucceffors 
were  created  perpetual  Dukes  and  Peers  of  France, 
with  the  title  of  St.  Cloud.  The  royal  palace 
here  belongs  to  the  Dukes  of  Orleans,  and  is  fi- 
tuated  at  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  river  Seine  runs.  The  avenue  to  the 
palace  is  upon  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  adorned 
with  three  fine  walks  of  trees  having  the  town 
on  the  right,  and  the  park  on  the  left,  and  ter¬ 
minates  at  the  bafe  court,  from  whence  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  grand  court  at  one  of  the  angles,  on 
account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  ground.  The 
palace  confifts  of  a  large  advanced  building  in  the 
middle  of  the  front,  and  two  wings,  each  of  them 
flanked  with  a  pavilion  ;  nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  rich  and  beautiful,  fays  my  French  author, 
than  this  palace  is  within :  the  gallery  and  the  falon 
are  efteemed  the  beft  pieces  of  Mignard,  the 
King’s  chief  painter ;  and  the  orangery  behind  the 
body  of  the  building  is  an  excellent  piece :  not- 
withftanding  the  gardens  are  irregular,  they  are 
exceeding  pleafant,  having  terraces  one  above  an¬ 
other  with  an  unbounded  profpecft,  the  cafcade  is 
one  of  the  fineft  in  France  ;  and  the  neighbouring 
park  has  every  thing  that  can  render  it  agreeable. 

The  town  of  St.  Cloud  is  moft  remarkable  for  the 
fine  earthen  ware  made  there,  which  the  French 
after  their  way  of  magnifying  every  thing  their 
country  produces,  are  pleafed  to  compare  to  china, 
of  which  they  fay  it  falls  fhort  but  very  little; 
there  is  a  ftone  bridge  over  the  river  Seine  here, 
confifting  of  fourteen  arches. 

Madrid  is  another  royal  palace,  fituate  at  a  Madrid, 
little '  diftance  from  Paris,  built  by  Francis  I. 

It  has  the  river  Seine  on  one  fide,  and  a  wood  on  the 
other,  and  confifts  of  one  large  pile  of  building  of 
three  ftories  befides  the  ground-floor,  and  is  flanked 
by  two  grand  pavilions ;  but  it  feems  to  have  been 
negledted,  being  neither  finifhed  or  furnifhed  ;  the 
reft  of  the  places  in  the  Mantois,  do  not  require 
a  particular  defcription.  » 

In  the  Vexin  Francois,  the  principal  places  are,  TheVcS- 
1.  Pontoife.  2.  Cheaumont.  3.  L’lfle  Adam.  in  h'ran- 
4.  Magny.  5.  Thecaftleof  Rocheguyon-.  C01S- 

Pontoife,  Pons  ad  JEfiam ,  is  fituated  on  the  p0ntoifc. 
river  Oyfe,  fix  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Paris, 
upon  the  defcent  of  a  hill,  which  extends  to  the 
banks  of  the  river.  It  has  a  caftle  which  com¬ 
mands  the  town,  in  the  outer  court  whereof  ftands 
a  collegiate  church  ;  it  confifts  of  two  parifhes 
only,  and  has  a  ftone  bridge  over  the  Oyfe  of 
fourteen  arches,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name  : 
the  principal  trade  of  the  place  is  in  corn,  which 
is  brought  hither  from  Picardy  by  the  river  ;  the 
reft  of  the  towns  in  the  Vexin  hrancois  do  not 
merit  a  particular  defcription. 

The  county  of  Beauvais,  or  the  Beauvaifis,  is  a  The  Beau- 
little  country  between  the  river  Oyfe  and  the  pro-  vailis- 
vince  of  Normandy,  being  bounded  by  Picardy 
Proper  on  the  north  ;  by  the  county  of  Senlis  on  the 
eaft  ;  by  the  Vexin  Francois  on  the  fouth ;  and 
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by  the  Vexin  Norman  on  the  weft:  the  chief 
towns  whereof  are,  t-  Beauvais.  2.  Clermont. 
3.  Gerberoy.  4.  Builes.  And,  5.  Merlou. 

Beauvais,  ol'vn  Bellovacum  and  Qejaromagus ,  is 
fituated  on  the  river  Therin,  fixteen  leagues  north 
of  Paris,  alinoft  furrounded  with  hills.  Caesar 
having  befieged  and  taken  this  town,  it  is  fajd, 
gave  it  the  name  of  Q efaromagnus.  It  is  memo¬ 
rable  alfo  for  the  Englifh  befieging  it  in  vain, 
anno  1443  ;  and  its  making  a  brave  defence  after¬ 
wards  againft  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
1472,  when  the  women  fignalized  their  courage 
under  the  conduct  of  that  heroine  Joan  Hat¬ 
chet,  whofe  pibture  they  preferve  in  the  town- 
houfe.  And  in  memory  of  this  action  alfo,  the 
women  are  allowed  to  march  firft  in  a  proceflion 
they  obferve  annually  on  the  tenth  of  July.  It-  is  the 
fee  of  a  bifhop  fuffragan  of  Rheims,  whofe  revenue 
is  computed  to  be  fifty  thoufand  livres  per  annum. 
The  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  P  e  t  e  r  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  building  •,  it  is  a  fortified  town,  but  of  no 
great  ftrength,  being  commanded  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountains.  Here  is  a  pretty  good  manu¬ 
facture  both  of  linen  and  woollen  ;  the  adjacent 
country  abounds  in  com,  good  pafture  and  fruits, 
and  affords  fome  of  the  belt  mutton  in  France. 

Clermont  is  fituated  on  a  hill  near  the  river 
Brecle,  five  leagues  from  Beauvais,  and  as  many 
from  Senlis,  and  formerly  gave  the  title  of  Count 
to  the  family  of  Bourbon.  The  devotion  of  the 
neighbouring  country  for  their  patron  St.  Gen- 
gon,  brings  a  great  concourfe  of  people  hither  an¬ 
nually  on  the  eleventh  of  May. 

Gerberoy  is  a  little  town  ftrongly  fituated  on  a 
mountain,  the  foot  whereof  is  wafhed  by  the  river 
Therin,  five  leagues  north-weft  of  Beauvais;  it  was 
befieged  by  the  Englifh  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  who  loft  his  life  before  it,  and  the 
field  where  he  received  the  mortal  wound,  is  ff ill 
called  the  valley  of  Arundel  -,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Englifh  in  the  year  1437,  who  kept  it  till  1449, 
when  it  was  retaken  by  the  French. 

Bulles  is  a  very  pretty  town,  four  leagues  to  the 
eaftward  of  Beauvais,  in  the  neighbourhood  where¬ 
of  grows  excellent  flax,  of  which  they  make  cam- 
bricks  and  the  fineft  linens. 

The  dutchy  of  Valois  is  fituated  between  three 
great  rivers,  viz.  the  Seine,  the  Marne  and  the 
Oyfe,  extending  fourteen  leagues  in  length  and  fe- 
ven  in  breadth  ;  the  late  King  Lewis  XIV.  erect¬ 
ed  it  into  a  dutchy,  and  peerage,  and  conferred 
it  on  Philip  Duke  of  Orleans  his  brother :  the 
chief  places  in  it  are,  1.  Crefpy  or  Crepi.  2.  La 
Ferte  Milon.  3.  Villers  Cotrets.  4.  Senlis.  5. 
Creil.  6.  Pont  St.  Maxence.  7.  Compeigne.  8. 
Bithify.  9.  Chantilly. 

Crefpi,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy  of  Valois,  is 
fituated  thirteen  leagues  north-eaft  of  Paris,  on  a 
peninfula  alrnoft  furrounded  by  rivulets  -,  it  is  a 
pretty  good  town,  and  at  the  end  of  it  (lands  an 
old  caftle.  The  fhrine  of  St.  Alb  in  draws  a 
great  concourfe  of  people  hither,  for  they  believe 
the  interceftion  of  this  faint  goes  a  great  way  in 
preventing  or  abating  the  plague,  and  other  con¬ 
tagious  diftempers.  The  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Albin  is  collegiate  and  a  royal  foundation  ;  and 
the  church  of  St.  Denis  is  faid  to  have  one  of  the 
fineft  choirs  in  France. 

La  Ferte  Milon  is  fituated  fixteen  leagues  north- 
eaft  of  Paris,  on  the  river  Ourques,  which  divides 
it  into  the  high  and  low  town  ;  it  is  a  pretty  large 
place,  and  defended  by  a  caftle. 

Senlis  is  fituated  ten  leagues  to  the  northward 
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of  Paris,  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  whereof 
runs  the  little  river  Nonete.  It  is  of  an  oval  figure, 
encompafted  with  a  wall,  a  ditch,  and  other  for- 
tifications,  the  baftions  and  half  moons  fome  of 
them  faced  with  Hone.  It  was  anciently  called 
Sylvanettum,  Augujlomagus  and  Silviacum,  and  is  a 
biihop’s  fee  fuffragan  of  Rheims,  having  in  it  feven 
parochial  and  two  collegiate  churches  ;  and  here  are 
the  ruins  of  an  old  caftle  and  fome  other  buildings, 
which  they  conje&ure  were  the  works  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans. 

Creil,  Creolium ,  is  a  little  walled  town  fituate  Creil. 
on  the  Oyfe,  two  leagues  north  of  Senlis ;  and  has 
an  old  caftle  faid  to  be  built  by  Charles  V. 

Pont  Sainte  Maxence,  Pons  SanPta  Max  entire,  Pont  St. 
is  a  little  trading  town,  fituate  alfo  on  the  Oyfe,  Maxence. 
three  leagues  north-eaft  of  Senlis. 

Compe  igne  (lands  on  the  river  Oyfe,  feven  leagues  Com- 
north-eaft  of  Senlis,  and  feventeen  north-eaft  ofpeigne. 
Paris,  fortified  with  a  wall,  half-moons  and  ba¬ 
ftions,  and  defended  by  a  caftle,  which  is  looked 
upon  to  be  one  of  the  moft  ancient  palaces  of 
the  Kings  of  France.  It  was  repaired  and  beau¬ 
tified  by  the  late  King  Lewis  XIV.  The  abby 
of  St.  Bennet  here  was  founded  by  Charles  the 
Bald,  but  united  to  the  nunnery  of  Val  de  Grace 
in  Pans  about  the  year  1656.  The  Jefuits  alfo 
have  a  college  in  the  place.  The  town  does  not 
confift  of  more  than  two  pariflies.  It  was  here  that 
the  famous  Joan  of  Arc,  or  maid  of  Orleans,  was 
taken  prifoner  by  the  Englifh  in  the  year  1430,  in 
a  (ally  fhe  made  out  of  the  town,  and  our  wife  an- 
ceftors  were  pleafed  to  burn  her  for  a  witch.  The 
neighbouring  foreft,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
town,  contains  near  thirty  thoufand  acres,  and  af¬ 
fords  variety  of  game. 

The  Soiffonois,  which  receives  its  name  from  The  Solf- 
Soiffons,  the  only  confiderable  city  in  it,  is  bound-  fonois. 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  Laonois,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Rhemois,  on  thefouth  by  the  Brie,  and  on  the  weft 
by  the  Valois ;  the  chief  towns  whereof  are,  1. 

Soifibns.  2.  Brenne.  And,  3.  Veilly. 

SoifTons,  Augujla  Suejfionwn ,  fuppofed  to  be  the  SoiiTons. 
Noviodumtm  of  Caisar,  is  fituated  in  a  pleafant 
fruitful  valley  on  the  river  Aifne,  two  and  twenty 
leagues  north-eaft  of  Paris,  and  was  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  under  the  firft  race  of  their  Kings. 

It  is  a  large  populous  place,  encompafted  with  a 
wall  and  other  fortifications,  and  has  a  good  trade 
in  corn.  The  caftle  is  an  antique  building,  flank’d 
with  great  round  towers  ;  the  walks  by  the  river 
extremely  pleafant.  It  is  a  bifhop’s  fee,  fuffragan 
to  Rheims,  and  famous  for  feveral  councils  held 
here  ;  as  it  will  be  hereafter  probably  for  the  con- 
grefs  of  ambaftadors  and  plenipotentiaries  from  all 
the  powers  of  Europe,  who  attended  here  to  receive 
their  doom  from  the  French.  This  nation  have 
by  thei  r  dexterity  obtained  the  umpirage  of  all  their 
differences,  and  thereby  rendered  themfelves  much 
more  confiderable  than  ever  they  did  by  their  arms, 
even  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  le  Grand  :  and  it  is 
well  if  fome  of  thefe  wife  powers  don’t  find  them¬ 
felves  fhortly  in  the  condition  of  the  afs  that  hunted 
with  the  lion. 

The  Laonois  is  bounded  by  Picardy  on  the  north,  The  Lao- 
by  champagne  on  the  eaft,  and  by  the  Soilfonois  on  nois. 
the  fouth  and  weft  -,  the  chief  places  whereof  are 
Laon  and  Liefie. 

Laon,  Laudumm ,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  in  a  healthful  air,  about  twenty 
miles  north-eaft  of  SoifTons,  It  is  ftrong  by  its 
fituation,  but  has  no  modern  fortifications.  It  is 
we.ll  built,  the  ftreets  fpacious,  and  fupplied  with 
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CHAP,  wattfr  by  wells,  which  do  not  lie  very  deep.  They 
lay  up  great  magazines  of  corn  here*  with  which 
they  fupply  Picardy  and  Hainault  in  fcarce  years. 

It  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  fuffragan  to  Rheims,  who 
is  alfo  a  Duke  and  Peer  of  France,  and  carries  the 
facred  phial,  called  the  St.  Ampoule,  attheconle- 
cration  of  their  Kings. 

Liefle  is  a  little  town,  about  four  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Laon,  confiding  only  of  one  ftreet, 
but  confiderable  on  account  of  the  perpetual  pil¬ 
grimages  made  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
the  image  of  the  blefifedVirgin  there,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition,  was  miraculoufly  madeand  brought 
hither  from  the  Holy  Land.  The  French  King 
himfelf  comes  hither  in  pilgrimage  foon  after  his 
coronation,  till  when  his  touch  for  the  evil,  it  is 
faid,  is  of  no  virtue. 

The  Noyonois  is  bounded  by  Picardy  on  the 
north,  and  by  the  Soiffonois  and  Beauvaifis  on  the 
fouth  ;  the  chief  places  whereof  are  Noyon,  Chauny 
and  Premontre. 

Noyon,  Noviodunum  Belgarum ,  ftands  two  and 
twenty  leagues  north-eaft  of  Paris,  on  the  little 
river  Verfe,  which  a  little  below  falls  into  the 
Oyfe.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  tolerably  large,  and 
advantageoufly  fituated  for  trade.  It  is  the  fee  of 
a  bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Rheims,  who  is  alfo  a  Peer 
of  France  ;  but  more  memorable  for  the  birth  of 
John  Calvin,  who  was  born  here  the  ioth  of 
July  1509,  and  died  at  Geneva  the  27th  of  May, 
1564  ;  about  whofe  character  the  Papiftsand  Pref- 
byteriaps  will  never  agree,  the  one  looking  upon 
him  as  an  infamous  heretick,  and  the  other  adore 
him  as  equal,  if  not  fuperior  to  any  of  the  Apoftles. 

Chauny  is  a  little  town  fituate  on  the  Oyfe, 
nine  or  ten  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Noyon,  where 
the  river  begins  to  be  navigable.  It  has  a  chatcl- 
lany  belonging  to  it ;  but  I  don’t  find  it  confider¬ 
able  on  any  other  account. 

Premontre,  Pramonflratum ,  is  only  taken  notice 
of  for  a  great  abby  of  canons  regular  of  St.  Auftin’s 
called  Prxmonftratenfes ,  three  leagues  from  Soiffons. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  places  in  the  ifle  of 
France,  the  military  government  whereof  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  governor  general,  and  lieutenant  ge¬ 
neral,  and  four  other  lieutenants,  who  have  their 
refpedtive  commands;  one  in  the  Vexin  Francois, 
the  fecond  in  the  Beauvaifis,  the  third  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Senlis,  Soiffons,  Noyonois,  Laonois,  and  that 
part  of  this  government  which  extends  beyond  the 
Marne  and  the  Seine  as  far  as  Champagne  and  Pi¬ 
cardy  ;  and  the  fourth  commands  in  the  remainder 
of  the  ifle  of  France,  which  lies  on  the  left  of  the 
Seine  ;  befides  which,  every  great  town  has  its  par¬ 
ticular  governor.  The  trade  and  produce  of  this 
government  has  been  already  taken  notice  of  in  the 
defcription  of  the  particular  towns  and  diftriCts. 

CHAP.  V. 

Contains  a  defcription  of  Picardy. 

THE  province  or  general  government  of  Pi¬ 
cardy,  is  bounded  by  Hainault,  Artois,  and 
The  ro  Streights  of  Calais,  towards  the  north  ;  by 
Vince  of°Pi-  Champagne  and  the  Netherlands,  on  the  eaft  ; 
cardy.  by  the  Ifle  of  France,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the 
Situation,  Englifh  channel  and  Normandy,  on  the  weft ; 
extent,  &c.  bgjng  a  ]ong  narr0w  province,  ufually  refembled 
to  a  bent  arm,  and  in  this  winding  figure  may 
be  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length, 
but  not  more  than  forty  in  breadth,  and  in  many 
places  not  half  fo  broad.  It  is  generally  a  plain 
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open  country,  without  mountains  or  woods;  CHAP, 
neither  does  the  country  produce  wine,  but  a-  , 

bounds  in  corn,  pafture,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

The  wood  of  Creci,  near  Amiens,  is  the  iargeft 
they  have  in  the  country ;  and  indeed  firing  is 
fo  fcarce  amongft  them,  that  they  generally  burn 
{linking  turf.  They  pretend  to  have  fomething 
like  a  coal-mine ;  but  it  is  inconfiderable,  and 
not  comparable  to  the  Newcaftle  coal.  The  chief  River$. 
rivers  are  the  Oyfe,  the  Somme,  the  Canche,  and 
the  Authia. 

The  Oyfe,  Oafia,  Ifara ,  has  its  fource  in  Pi-  The  Oyfe. 
cardy  on  the  confines  of  Hainault,  and  takes  its 
courfe  thro’  the  generalities  of  Soiffons  and  Paris* 
receiving  the  Verre,  the  Delette*  the  Aifne,  the 
Terrein,  the  Aronde,  and  many  other  Idler 
ft  reams,  becoming  navigable  at  La  Fere,  and 
falls  into  the  Seine  a  little  below  Conftans  Sainte 
Honorine. 

The  Somme,  Somona,  or  Samar  a,  rifes  in  the  TheSotn 
Vermandois,  two  leagues  below  St.  Quintin,  and  me. 
runs  to  the  weftward  by  Abbeville*  almoft  the 
whole  length  of  Picardy,  till  it  falls  into  the  Bri- 
tifh  channel  between  Valery  and  Crotoy.  It  be¬ 
gins  to  be  navigable  at  Brug*  and  is  very  deep, 
moft  of  the  merchandize  from  England  and  Hol¬ 
land  being  brought  up  this  river. 

The  Canche,  Cancius *  or  Quentia,  rifes  in  Ar-  TheCari- 
tois,  fix  leagues  above  Hefdin,  and  runs  wreft  ward  che- 
to  Montrevil,  where  it  becomes  navigable,  and 
afterwards  falls  into  the  Britifh  channel  below 
Eftaples. 

The  Authe,  Authia ,  Adtilia,  has  its  fource  ori  The  Au* 
the  confines  of  Picardy  and  Artois,  a  little  above the- 
the  caftle  of  Authie,  and  running  weftward,  falls 
into  the  Britifh  channel  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Somme  and  the  Canche. 

Picardy  is  ufually  divided  into  the  Higher,  the  Subdivifi- 
Middle,  and  the  Lower  Picardy.  The  Higher  ons  of  Pi~ 
Picardy  includes  the  Vermandois  and  the  Thie-cardy- 
rache:  the  Middle  comprehends  the  county  of 
Amiens,  and  the  country  of  Santerre :  and  the 
Lower  confifts  of  the  Bolonois,  the  Reconquered 
Country,  and  the  county  of  Ponthieu  and  Vimen. 

The  Vermandois,  Ager  Veromandienfis *  is  The  Ver- 
bounded  by  the  Cambrefis  on  the  north  ;  by  the  mandois, 
Thierache  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  ifle  of  France 
on  the  fouth ;  and  Santerre  on  the  weft  ;  the 
chief  towns  whereof  are,  1.  St.  Quintin,  2.  Harm 
And,  3.  Catelet. 

St.  Quintin,  Quintinopalis ,  or  Fanum  Quin-  St.  Quin- 
tini,  is  fituate  on  a  rifing  ground,  near  the  head  tin- 
of  the  Somme,  having  the  river  on  one  fide,  and 
a  precipice  on  the  other*  lying  about  fifteen  miles 
to  the  weftward  of  Guife,  and  as  many  to  the 
northward  of  La  Fere.  The  collegiate  church  is 
a  handfom  pile  of  buildings ;  and  there  are  feve- 
ral  other  fine  churches  and  monafteries  in  the  place. 

They  have  a  prodigious  manufacture  of  fine  li¬ 
nen,  of  which,  it  is  laid,  they  make  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  no  lefs  than  fixty  thoufand 
pieces  annually. 

Ham  is  a  little  fortified  town,  fituate  in  a  plain  Ham. 
on  the  river  Somme,  four  leagues  to  the  weftward 
of  St.  Quintin,  defended  by  a  caftle. 

The  Thierache  is  the  moft  eaftern  part  of  Pi-  The  This- 
cardy,  lying  between  Hainault,  Champagne,  Ver- rJClie' 
mandois  and  Laonois ;  the  chief  towns  whereof 
are,  i.La  Fere,  2.  La  Capelle*  3.  Guife.  4. 

Marie.  5.  Vervins* 

La  Fere  is  fituated  on  the  confines  of  the  Ifle  of  La  Fer*? 
France,  in  a  morafs  near  the  river  Oyfe,  natu¬ 
rally  ft rong,  and  defended  by  a  caftle  ;  but  moft 
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.  of  the  fortifications  have  been  demolifhed.  In 
the  neighbouring  foreft,  to  which  this  town  com¬ 
municates  its  name,  is  abundance  of  glais  made  of 
all  kinds,  which  occafions  a  pretty  brifk  trade 
here. 

Vervins  Hands  upon  an  eminence  near  the  ri¬ 
ver  Serre,  not  far  from  Laon,  famous  for  a  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  there  between  France  and 
Spain,  anno  1598.  They  have  a  pretty  good 
trade  in  corn. 

Guife,  Guifia ,  Guifium  Caftrum ,  is  fituated  on 


Somme,  twenty-five  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  A- 
miens,  and  efteemed  a  very  ftrong  town.  The 
country  about  it  is  famous  for  the  linen  manu¬ 
facture.  The  other  towns  of  this  p^rt  of  Picardy 
do  not  merit  a  particular  defcription. 

The  Lower  Picardy,  as  has  been  obferved,  com-  Lower  Pi- 
prehends  the  Boulonois,  the  Reconquer’d  Country,  card>'- 
the  county  of  Ponthieu  and  the  Vimen. 

The  Boulonois,  Comitatus  Bolonienfis ,  lies  be-  Boulonois. 
tween  Artois,  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  the  Recon¬ 
quered  Country  and  {freights  of  Calais  •,  being  about 


the  river  Oyfe,  fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of  La  Fere,  twelve  leagues  long  and^  eight  broad  \  the  chief 
a  fortified  town,  defended  by  a  caftle  and  other 
works,  and  was  eredted  into  a  dutchy  and  peerage 
by  Francis  I.  which  title  was  conferred  on 
Claud,  the  youngeft  fon  of  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
rain,  whofe  grandfon  Henry,  Duke  of  Guife, 
was  head  of  the  catholick  league,  and  fomented 
a  rebellion  againft  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV. 
of  France  for  feveral  years.  He  was  near  advanc¬ 
ing  himlelf  to  the  throne,  but  was  at  length  re¬ 


towns  whereof  are,  1.  Boulogne.  2.  Ambleteufe. 

3.  Monthulin.  4.  Eftaples. 

Boulogne,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Iccius  Portus  of  Boulogne. 
Caesar  by  fome,  and  Getoraicum  by  others,  is  fitu¬ 
ated  on  the  fea-coafl  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  ri¬ 
ver  Liane,  about  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ca¬ 
lais  ;  it  was  formerly  very  confiderable  on  account 
of  its  trade,  but  the  harbour  is  fpoiled,  and  will 
not  admit  of  veflels  of  burden.  It  is  divided  into 


duced  by  H  e  n  r  y  IV.  and  peace  reftored  to  the  the  upper  and  lower  town,  the  whole  encompaf- 
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Middle  Picardy  comprehends  the  county  of  A- 
miens,  and  the  country  of  Santerre.  The  county 
of  Amiens,  Ager  Ambionenfis ,  is  bounded  by 
Artois,  on  the  north  ;  by  Santerre,  on  the  eaft  ; 


de- 


fed  with  a  wall  and  other  fortifications,  and 
fended  by  a  citadel.  It  is  a  bifhop’s  fee,  fufFragan 
of  Rheims,  and  has  a  cathedral,  two  parochial 
churches,  an  abbey,  and  feveral  other  monafte- 
ries  within  its  walls.  King  Henry  VIII.  of 
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of  C'aux,  on  the  weft  ;  the  chief  towns  whereof 
are,  1.  Amiens.  2.  Dourlans.  3.  Corbie.  4.  Con¬ 
ti.  5.  Pecquigny.  6.  Poix.  And,  7.  Ligniers. 

Amiens,  Ambianum ,  a  large  city,  the  capital 
of  Picardy,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  river  Somme, 
which  here  divides  itfelf  into  three  channels,  and 
having  run  through  the  town,  unites  its  ftreams  a 


by  Beauvaifis,  on  the  fouth  •,  and  by  the  country  England  took  this  town,  but  reftored  it  by  a  trea¬ 
ty  afterwards  for  eight  hundred  thoufand  crowns  ; 
the  Englifh  miniftry  being  of  opinion,  it  feems, 
that  it  would  colt  more  keeping  than  it  was 
worth. 

Ambleteufe  is  a  little  town  fituated  on  the  fea,  Amble- 
about  feven  miles  to  the  northward  of  Boulogne,  teufe. 
where,  it  is  faid,  a  good  harbour  might  be  made 
gain.  It  ftands  about  twenty-eight  leagues  north  for  receiving  men  of  war  of  forty  guns ;  but  the 
of  Paris,  and  as  many  to  the  fouthward  of  Calais.  French,  though  they  begun  it  in  the  laft  war,  did 
The  houfes  are  well  built,  the  ftreets  fpacious,  not  proceed  in  this  work,  which  inclines  me  to 
and  it  is  adorned  with  fome  handfom  fquares.  believe  that  they  did  not  find  it  feifible. 

It  is  a  Bifhop’s  fee,  fufFragan  of  Rheims.  The  Eftaples,  Stapula ,  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  Effaplej. 
cathedral  is  efteemed  one  of  the  largeft  and  fineft  the  river  Canche,  four  leagues  to  the  fouthward 
in  France,  and  boafts  much  of  its  valuable  re-  of  Boulogne,  a  little  fortified  town,  but  upon  the 
liques.  Caesar  having  taken  this  town,  convened  decline  at  prefent. 

a  general  aflembly  of  the  Gauls  here.  TheEmpe-  The  Reconquered  Country  obtained  its  name  Recoa- 
rors  Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Conftantin,  Con-  from  its  being  retaken  from  the  Englifh,  and  con-  quered 
ftans,  Julian,  and  feveral  others,  refided  here  a  tains  the  counties  of  Guines  and  Oye,  lying  to  the  coantry’ 
confiderable  time  ;  and  here  King  Edward  III.  northward  of  the  Boulonois  The  county  of  Guines  TIl 
did  homage  to  Philip  de  Valois,  King  of  France,  is  about  four  leagues  long  and  as  many  broad,  the  ty  ofV 
for  the  dutchy  of  Guienne.  It  is  encompafied  chief  towns  whereof  are  Guines  and  Ardres.  Guines 
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with  a  wall  and  other  fortifications,  and  the  ram 
parts  pleafantly  planted  with  trees.  They  have 
lately  eredled  focieties  of  men  of  wit  and  learning 
in  this  and  feveral  other  great  towns  of  France,  in 
imitation  of  the  cities  of  Italy. 

Corbie  is  a  little  fortified  town  on  the  Somme, 
fix  miles  north-eaft  of  Amiens,  moft  remarkable 
for  its  abbey  founded  by  Bethilda,  Queen  of 
prance,  anno  662,  the  abbot  whereof  is  lord  of 
the  place  and  of  the  adjacent  country. 

Conti  is  a  little  town  fituate  on  the  Selle,  five 
leagues  fouth-weft  of  Amiens,  confiderable  only  for 
giving  title  to  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon. 


a  fmall  town  fituate  in  a  marfb,  four  Guines 
miles  fouth  of  Calais,  and  about  fix  diftant  from  town, 
the  fea.  The  Englifh  pofFefied  themfelves  of  it, 
and  it  was  confirmed  to  them  by  treaty  in  the 
year  1360,  and  they  kept  poflefiion  of  it  near  two 
hundred  years. 

Ardres  is  a  little  town  fituate  alfo  in  a  morafs,  Arj„, 
four  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Guines. 

The  county  of  Oye  is  contiguous  to  that  ofThecoun- 
Guines,  the  chief  town  whereof  is  Calais,  Cale-  ty  of  Oye. 
turn,  fituate  in  a  flat  marfhy  country  upon  the  fea-  Calais- 
coaft,  about  ten  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Grave¬ 
ling,  and  twenty  four-fouth  eaft  of  Dover.  The 


The  diftricft  of  Santerre  is  bounded  by  Verman-  figure  of  the  place  taking  in  the  citadel  is  an 
dois  on  the  eaft,  and  the  county  of  Amiens  on  the  oblong  fquare,  of  which  the  two  longeft  fides  are 


Montdidi 

cr. 


Pexonne. 


weft  ;  the  chief  towns  whereof  are,  1 
dier.  2.  Roye.  3.  Peronne.  4.  Ancre. 

6.  Chaunes.  7.  Halluin.  8.  Morevil 
vecceur. 

Montdidier,  Mom  Defiderii ,  a  little  ftrong  town 
fituate  on  a  hill  five  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of 


Montdi- 
5.  Nefly. 

9- 


Cre- 


about  twelve  hundred  yards,  and  the  fhorteft  five 
hundred.  It  ext'  n  Is  itfelf  along  the  fea-coaft,  on 
which  fide  it  is  fortified  as  well  as  towards  the 
land,  and  is  furrounded  with  a  good  covered  way. 
The  fort  Nieulai,  which  ftands  at  one  end,  is 
looked  upon  as  an  excellent  piece  of  fortification. 


Amiens,  containing  five  parifhes  and  feveral  con-  and  the  citadel  is  advantageoufly  fituated,  fo  as  to 
vents,  befides  the  priory  of  Notre  Dame.  command  the  town,  the  harbour,  and  the  adja- 

Peronne  is  fituated  in  a  morafs  on  the  river  cent  country  ;  and  there  are  fluices  by  which  they 

2  can 
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C  H  A  P.  can  overflow  the  country 
v-  harbour  is  choaked 


Ponthieu 

county. 


Abbeville. 


Creffy. 


on  the  land-fide.  The 
up,  and  will  not  admit  of 
veftels  of  burthen.  There  is  but  one  parifh  and 
four  convents  in  the  place,  and  yet  the  French 
compute  the  inhabitants  to  be  about  five  thou- 
fand.  King  Edward  III.  of  England  took  this 
town  in  the  year  1347,  after  eleven  months  fiege, 
and  peopled  it  with  Englifh,  who  held  it  till  1358, 
being  two  hundred  years  and  upwards,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Guife,  during  that  weak 
and  unfortunate  reign  of  Queen  Mary  I.  There 
is  a  noble  canal  at  Calais,  by  which  the  town  has 
a  communication  with  St.  Omers,  Graveling, 
Dunkirk,  Bergues  and  Ypres. 

The  county  of  Ponthieu  lies  between  the  ri¬ 
vers  Somme  and  Canche,  and  takes  its  name  from 
the  great  number  of  bridges  laid  over  the  feveral 
rivers  and  marfhes,  with  which  the  country  a- 
bounds;  the  chief  towns  are,  1.  Abbeville.  2. 
Crecy.  3.  Montrevil.  4.  Pont  de  Reny.  5.  Rue. 
And,  6.  St.  Riquier. 

Abbeville,  Abbatis  Villa ,  the  capital  of  Ponthieu, 
forty  miles  fouth  of  Boulogne,  is  fituated  on  the 
river  Somme,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts,  in 
a  marfhy  dirty  country,  and  confifts  of  twelve  pa- 
rifhes,  befides  feveral  monafteries  of  both  fexes. 
Here  is  a  confiderable  manufacture  of  coarfe  li¬ 
nen,  and  a  pretty  good  trade,  the  town  being  but 
fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  diftant  from  the  Englifh 
channel,  with  which  it  has  a  communication  by 
the  river  Somme. 

Crecy,  or  Creffy,  is  a  little  town  fituate  on  the 
river  Authie,  three  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
Abbeville,  remarkable  for  the  victory  which  the 
Englifh  obtained  over  the  French,  the  24th  of 
Auguft,  1346,  under  the  conduct  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward  III. 

Montrevil,  Monafteriolum ,  is  a  fortified  town  fitu¬ 
ated  on  a  hill,  the  foot  whereof  is  wafhed  by  the 
river  Canche,  being  about  three  leagues  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  the  Britifh  channel,  from  whence  boats  of 
good  burthen  come  up  to  the  town  ;  it  contains 
eight  parifhes,  befides  feveral  monafteries. 

The  Vemen  is  a  little  diftrift,  fometimes  rec¬ 
koned  part  of  Ponthieu,  the  chief  towns  whereof 
are  St.  Valeri,  Gamaches,  and  Crotoy. 

St.  Valeri,  Faunum  San  Eli  Valerici ,  is  fituated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Somme,  four  leagues  below 
Abbeville,  and  is  a  place  of  fome  trade.  Picardy 
lying  upon  the  fea,  and  abounding  in  navigable 
rivers  and  canals,  with  feveral  good  manufactures 
both  of  linen  and  woollen,  is  one  of  the  moft  con¬ 
fiderable  provinces  for  trade  in  the  kingdom. 

The  mili-  The  governor  of  Picardy  has  under  him  three 
tary  go-  lieutenants-general,  viz.  one  for  Picardy  ;  a  fe- 
vemment  Cond  for  Santerre ;  and  a  third  for  Artois,  which 
of  Picardy.  ja^  notwithftanding  it  is  one  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Low  Countries  (and  was  defcribed  amongft 
them)  yet  fince  it  has  been  conquered  and  yielded 
to  France,  is  included  in  the  general  government 
of  Picardy.  The  towns  within  the  government 
of  the  lieutenant-general  of  Picardy  are,  Calais, 
Ardres,  Boulogne,  the  town  of  Montreville,  St. 
Valeri  on  the  Somme  ;  Abbeville,  of  which  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  have  the  government,  only 
in  time  of  war  the  King  fends  them  a  commander  ■, 
Dourlans,  the  town  and  citadel  of  Amiens,  St. 
Quintin,  the  town  and  caftle  of  Ham,  Guife,  La 
Fere,  Rebemontand  Marie.  The  general  lieu¬ 
tenancy  of  Santerre  comprehends  Peronne,  Roy 
and  Montdidier.  And  in  the  general  lieutenancy 
of  Artois  are  the  towns  of  St.  Omers,  Aire, 
Fort  St.  Francis,  Hefdin,  the  town  and  citadel 
VOL.  II. 


Montrevil. 


The  Ve¬ 
men. 

St.  Valeri. 


of  Arras,  and  Bethune,  which  are  all  forti¬ 
fied  towns,  and  moft  of  them  very  ftrong  places. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  alfo,  that  in  time  of  war,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Boulonois  are  all  obliged  to  be 
under  arms,  and  fignalized  themlelves  in  the  late 
wars;  they  confift  of  ten  regiments  of  infantry, 
of  ten  companies  each,  the  officers  are  named  by 
the  governor,  and  have  the  King’s  commiffion  as 
regular  troops ;  the  cavalry  is  compofed  of  five  re¬ 
giments,  of  four  troops  each,  befides  which  they 
have  a  troop  of  carabineers,  and  two  troops  of 
dragoons,  making  in  the  whole  a  body  of  three 
thoufand  men. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Contains  the  description  of  Champagne. 

CHampagne  obtained  its  name  from  the  face  of  C  ^  P‘ 
the  country,  confifting  chiefly  of  wide  fields  .  Vv '  f 
and  plains,  and  is  bounded  by  Picardy  and  the  Cham 
Low  Countries,  on  the  north  ;  by  Lorrain,  onPagne> 
the  eaft ;  by  Burgundy,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  flt“atl0n 
Ifle  of  France,  on  the  weft ;  extending  fifty-four  *"nt  cx" 
leagues  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  forty- 
fix  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft:  but  tho’  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  country  is  plain  and  open,  the  extreme 
parts  are  covered  with  woods,  mountains  and  little 
fruitful  hills,  producing  corn,  and  excellent  wine 
and  fruits.  It  was  the  feat  of  the  Rhemi,  fo  of¬ 
ten  mentioned  by  Csefar,  who  were  divided  into 
the  Tricafles,  Lingones,  Catalauni,  Meldae  and 
Senones.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Maefe  or  Rivers. 
Meufe,  the  Seine,  the  Marne,  the  Aube,  and  the 
Aifne,  which  have  already  been  defcribed.  They 
have  alfo  fome  excellent  mineral  waters,  and  the 
air  is  temperate  and  healthful,  which  occafions 
the  natives,  according  to  my  author,  to  be  of  a 
mild  fweetdifpofition,  but  foft  and  Ample  even  to 
a  proverb. 

It  is  ufually  divided  into  eight  almoft  equal  Subd:vifi- 
parts,  viz,  1.  Champagne  proper.  2.  The  Re- on  oi  tiie 
mois.  3.  The  Perthois.  4.  The  Rhemlois.  ^country- 
The  Vallage.  6.  Boffigny.  7.  The  Senonois. 

And,  8.  The  Brie  Champenoife. 

Champagne  Proper,  is  fituated  about  the  middle  Cham- 
of  the  country,  the  chief  towns  whereof  are,  i.P  Sne 
Troyes.  2.  Chalons.  3.  St.  Menehoud.  4.  Ver- 
tus.  5.  Efpernay.  6.  Pont  fur  Seine.  7.  Me-  towns. 
ry.  8.  Rameru,  9.  Plaucy.  10.  Ai.  And, 
ri.  Dormans. 

Troyes,  Auguft omana  and  Chit  as  Tricajftum,  is  Troyes, 
fuppofed  to  have  taken  its  name  from  three  caftles 
anciently  eredted  here.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
province,  and  fituated  on  the  river  Seine,  about 
fourfeore  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Paris,  in  a  fruitful 
country,  being  lurrounded  with  a  wall  and  other 
fortifications,  and  contains  two  collegiate,  fix  pa¬ 
rochial  churches,  and  three  abbeys,  befides  the 
cathedral,  tor  it  is  a  biffiop’s  fee,  luftragan  of  Sens. 

The  principal  trade  is  in  linen,  and  it  was  once 
computed  to  contain  fifty  thoufand  fouls,  but  1b 
much  declined,  that  there  are  not  fifteen  thoufand 
people  in  it  at  prefent. 

Chalons,  Catalaunwn ,  is  fituated  in  a  pleafant  Chalons, 
fruitful  plain  on  the  river  Marne,  by  which  it  is 
divided  into  three  parts  that  have  a  communica¬ 
tion  by  bridges,  being  fifty  miles  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  Troyes,  and  eighty  eaft  of  Paris.  It  is 
encompafied  with  a  wall  and  other  fortifications, 
and  contains  twelve  parifhes,  three  abbeys,  and 
feveral  other  monafteries;  the  ftreets  and  publick 
places  are  neat  and  fpacious,  and  make  the  better 
14  Q_  appearance 
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t  H*  .  with  white  flone  ;  it  is  a  bifhop  s  fee,  fuffraganof 
Rheims,  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen 
is  remarkable  only  for  its  high  tower.  This  city 
was  anciently  governed  by  Counts,  who  transfer¬ 
ring  their  right  to  the  bifhop,  he  was  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Count  and  Peer  of  France.  The 
plains  about  this  city  being  exceeding  large,  the 
French  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  thefe  were  the 
fields  where  that  memorable  battle  was  fought  be¬ 
tween  Merovee,  King  of  the  Franks,  Theo- 
dorick  King  of  the  Goths,  and  iEnus  the 
Roman  general,  on  one  fide  ;  and  Attila  the 
Hun,  on  the  other  ’  wherein,  according  to  tra¬ 
dition,  the  Huns  loft  two  hundred  thoufand  men. 
This  town  has  a  pretty  good  trade  in  linen  and 
woollen  cloth,  and  corn,  which  they  tranfport  to 
Paris  by  the  Marne.  The  parliament  of  Paris 
was  adjourned  hither  during  the  rebellion  of  the 
Guifes  and  the  League. 

Pons  fur  Pons  fur  Seine,  Pons  ad  Sequanam,  is  a  little 

Seine-  town  fituate  on  the  Seine,  feven  leagues  below 
Troyes,  remarkable  for  a  magnificent  caftle  or 
palace  built  here,  by  Monfier  Chavigny,  fe- 
cretary  of  ftate  to  the  French  King,  and  for  its 
beautiful  gardens. 

The  Rhe-  The  Rhemois  lies  on  the  north-weft  part  of 

mois.  Champagne,  on  the  confines  of  the  Ifle  of  France ; 

Chief  the  chief  towns  whereof  are,  Rheims,  Fimes,  and 

towns  Chateau  Portien. 

Rheims.  Rheims,  Civitas  Rhemorum  and  Durocortorum ,  is 
fituated  in  a  fine  plain  on  the  river  Vefie,  about 
feventy  miles  north  of  Troyes,  and  as  much  north- 
eaft  of  Paris,  encompafled  with  a  wall  a  league  in 
Circumference,  being  one  of  the  mod  elegant  ci¬ 
ties  in  France.  The  houfes  are  well-built,  the 
ftreets  and  fquares  fpacious,  the  churches  magni¬ 
ficent  and  beautiful,  efpecially  the  cathedral  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  built  by  Clo- 
tildis,  the  wife  of  Clovis,  the  firft  chriftian 
King  of  France.  It  is  a  vaft  Gothick  building, 
but  admirably  well  defigned  ;  in  the  front  where¬ 
of  is  abundance  of  good  fculpture,  containing  part 
of  the  facred  hiftory  *,  befides  which,  there  are 
four  abbeys,  feveral  convents,  and  a  univerfity 
eftablifhed  by  Charles  Cardinal  of  Lorrain, 
formerly  archbifhop  of  this  fee.  This  city  is  held 
to  be  very  ancient,  three  of  the  gates  ftill  bearing 
the  name  of  fo  many  heathen  Gods  ;  as  the  gate 
of  the  Sun,  and  the  gates  of  Mars  and  Ceres. 
In  the  year  1 677,  a  triumphal  arch  was  dug  up, 
which  was  formerly  the  northern  gate,  fuppofed 
to  be  erefited  to  the  honour  of  Caesar,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  of  Julian  the  apoftate,  when 
after  the  conqueft  of  the  Germans,  he  pafled  by 
Rheims  in  his  way  to  Paris.  It  is  compofed  of 
three  arches  of  the  Corinthian  order,  that  in  the 
middle  being  thirty-five  foot  high  and  twelve 
broad  •,  the  bafs-reliefs  whereof  reprefent  a  woman 
with  a  Cornucopia,  to  fhew  the  fertility  of  the 
country  ;  and  that  on  the  right,  hath  Rhemus 
and  Romulus  fucking  a  wolf,  with  the  fhep- 
herd  Faustulus  and  Laurentia  his  wife 
Handing  by  them.  On  the  third  arch,  Leda  is 
feen  in  Jupiter’s  embraces,  metamorphos’d  in¬ 
to  a  fwan,  and  Cupid  holding  a  lighted  torch  in 
his  hand.  Near  this  arch  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  Roman  caftle,  and  about  two  hundred 
paces  from  the  town,  the  ruins  of  an  amphithe¬ 
atre,  and  of  another  triumphal  arch.  The  abbey 
of  St.  Remy  is  a  fpacious  building,  and  in  the 
church  belonging  to  it  are  the  tombs  of  King 
Lewis  de  Outremer,  Lothaire  and  Lewis  V. 


who  were  of  the  line  of  Charlemain.  In  the  C  H  A  P. 
treafury  they  have  abundance  of  precious  reliques,  VI- 
and  among  the  reft  the  holy  phial,  which  contains 
the  oil  ufed  at  the  confecration  of  their  Kings,  and 
the  paftoral  ftaff  of  St.  Remi,  whofe  tomb  is  beau¬ 
tifully  adorned  with  fculptures,  pillars  and  ftatues, 
and  in  the  middle  of  them  the  buft  of  Lewis  XIII. 
in  his  robes  of  ftate.  The  holy  oil,  according  to 
tradition,  was  brought  from  heaven  by  a  white 
dove,  at  the  confecration  of  Clovis  I.  The 
Archbifhop  of  this  fee,  ever  fince  the  reign  of 
Lewis  VII.  has  been  deemed  to  have  right  to 
confecrate  the  Kings  of  France,  being  the  firft 
Duke  and  ecclefiaftical  Peer  of  the  realm  *,  befides 
whom,  that  Prince  appointed  eleven  more  to  aflift 
at  this  ceremony,  viz.  The  Bifhops  of  Laon  and 
Langres,  who  are  alfo  Dukes  and  Peers  ;  the  Bi¬ 
fhops  of  Beauvais,  Noyon  and  Chalons,  who  are 
Counts  and  Peers,  and  fix  of  the  lay  nobility,  viz. 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Guienne,  and  Normandy, 
and  the  counts  of  Thouloufe,  Champagne,  and 
Flanders  j  the  ceremony  being  always  performed 
in  the  metropolitan  church  of  this  city,  if  nothing 
extraordinary  happen  to  prevent  it,  as  the  plague, 
civil  wars,  or  the  like. 

The  Perthois  lies  on  the  frontiers  of  Lorrain,  The  Per- 
between  the  rivers  Marne  and  Ornay,  the  chief  thois,chief 
towns  whereof  are,  1.  Vitry  le  Francois,  And,  2. towns’ 

St.  Difier. 

Vitry  Francois,  Vicloriacum  Francium ,  is  a  for-  Vitry. 
tified  town  fituated  in  a  fine  plain  on  the  river 
Marne,  feven  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Chalons,  and 
received  its  name  from  Francis  I.  The  princi¬ 
pal  trade  of  the  place  is  in  grain. 

St.  Difier,  Panum  Sanffum  Defiderii ,  is  fituated  St.  Difier. 
alfo  on  the  Marne,  feven  leagues  above  Vitry ;  the 
forges  in  the  neighbourhood  occafion  its  having  a 
pretty  good  trade  in  iron  ware. 

The  Rhetelois  is  the  moft  northerly  part  of  the  The  Rhe* 
province  of  Champagne,  the  chief  towns  whereof  telois. 
are,  1.  Rhetel.  2.  Mefieres.  3.  Charleville. 

4.  Doncheri.  5.  Ronoy.  6.  Sedan.  7.  Ron- 
court.  And,  8.  Monfan. 

Rhetel  is  fituated  on  the  Aifne,  about  twenty  Rhetel. 
miles  north  of  Rheims,  and  is  the  capital  of  a 
Dutchy,  remarkable  for  little  but  a  viftory  ob¬ 
tained  near  it  by  the  French  over  the  Spaniards,  in 
the  year  1650. 

Mefieres,  Maderiacum ,  fituate  on  the  Meufe,  Mefieres. 
thirty  miles  north-eaft  of  Rheims,  ftrongly  forti¬ 
fied  and  defended  by  a  citadel,  being  a  pals  to¬ 
wards  Luxemburg. 

Charleville,  Carolopolis ,  Hands  alfo  on  the  Meufe,  Charle- 
five  miles  north-weft  of  Meziers,  efteemed  one  of  ville. 
the  prettieft  towns  of  France  •,  and  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  river  lies  the  fortrefs  of  Mount  Olympius. 

Rocroy,  Rapes  Regia ,  is  a  little  fortified  town  Rocroy. 
advantageoufly  fituated  on  the  Frontiers  of  Hai- 
nault,  fo  encompafled  with  woods  that  it  is  of 
very  difficult  accefs,  remarkable  chiefly  for  a  vic¬ 
tory  obtained  by  the  French,  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Anguien,  afterwards  Prince  of  Conde, 
over  the  Spaniards,  anno  1643. 

Sedan  is  fituated  on  the  Meufe,  fifteen  miles  Sedan; 
fouth-eaft  of  Charleville,  and  twenty-five  weft  of 
Luxemburg,  and  gives  title  to  a  litte  principality. 

It  is  a  fmall  town,  but  well  fortified  and  defended 
by  a  caftle ,  where  the  famous  Marlhal  Tu- 
renne  was  born,  being  defeended  from  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  De  la  Tour,  formerly  Princes  of  Sedan. 

The  Vallage  is  a  little  country  which  takes  its  The  Val- 
name  from  its  valleys,  and  lies  between  the  Per-  la2e- 
thois  and  Bafiigny  -,  the  chief  places  whereof  are.  Chief 
3  Joinville,  towns. 
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Joinville,  Vaffi,  Efcaron,  Briene,  Vignoris,  Bar 
fur  Aube,  Clairvaux  and  Chateau-Villain. 

Joinville  is  fituated  on  the  Marne,  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  fix  leagues  fouth  of  St.  Difier.  It 
is  a  fmall  town,  and  moft  remarkable  for  the  ho¬ 
ly  league  being  formed  here  an.  1552,  which  oc- 
cafioned  fuch  diftradtions  in  France. 

Bar  fur  Aube,  fituate  on  the  river  Aube,  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  eaft  of  Troyes,  is  remarkable  for  its 
excellent  wine. 

Bafligny  is  fituated  on  the  fouth-eaft  part  of 
Champagne,  the  chief  towns  whereof  are,  Lan¬ 
gres,  Chaumont,  Montigni  le  Roy,  and  Bourbonne 
les  Bains. 

Langres,  Civitas  Lingonum ,  is  a  fortified  town, 
fituate  on  a  hill  near  the  confines  of  Lorrain  and 
Franche  Comte,  thirty  miles  to  the  fouthward  of 
Joinville.  It  is  a  bifhop’s  fee,  fuffragan  of  Lyons, 
the  bilhop  being  one  of  the  Dukes  and  Peers  of 
France,  and  temporal  as  well  as  ecclefiaftical  Lord 
of  this  city.  The  town  of  Bourbonne,  famous  for 
its  baths,  lies  about  fix  leagues  from  hence. 

Chaumont  is  fituated  on  the  top  of  a  high  moun¬ 
tain,  at  the  foot  whereof  runs  the  river  Marne, 
thirteen  miles  north-weft  of  Langres. 

The  Senonois  is  the  fouth-weft  part  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  the  ancient  inhabitants  whereof  made  great 
conquefts  in  Italy,  giving  their  name  to  the  town 
of  Senigallia,  Senonum  Gallia ,  Sienna,  &c.  The 
chief  towns  are  Sens,  Pont  fur  Yonne,  St.  Florentin, 
Tonerre,  Brais,  Chablais,  and  Nogent  fur  Seine. 

Sens,  Civitas  Senonum ,  is  fituated  on  the  river 
Yonne,  twenty-fix  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Paris, 
and  fifteen  to  the  weft  ward  of  Troyes.  It  is  a 
large  well-built  town,  and  the  fee  of  an  Archbifhop 
(who  calls  himfelf  primate  of  the  Gauls  and  Ger¬ 
mans)  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen  is 
a  magnificent  ftrudfure;  at  the  altar  whereof  is 
a  golden  table  enriched  with  precious  ftones,  and 
upon  it  in  bafs-relief  the  four  Evangelifts,  with 
St.  Stephen  on  his  knees  in  the  middle  of  them. 

Chably,  about  thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Sens  on 
the  frontiers  of  Burgundy,  is  a  good  town,  and 
remarkable  for  its  excellent  wines  growing  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  Brie  Champagnoife  lies  on  the  north  of  the 
Senonois,  between  the  rivers  Seine  and  Marne,  and 
abounds  in  pafture,  corn  and  fruits ;  the  chief 
towns  whereof  are  Meaux,  Provins,  Chateau  - 
Thierry,  Colomiers,  Sezanne,  and  Montereau- 
faut-Yonne. 

Meaux,  Meldarum  Urbst  is  fituated  on  the  river 
Marne,  ten  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Paris,  a 
well-built  flourishing  populous  city,  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  river-,  it  is  the  fee  of  a  bilhop, 
fuffragan  of  Paris,  the  cathedral  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Stephen,  befides  which  there  are  feveral 
collegiate  and  parochial  churches  and  monafteries 
in  the  place.  Here  Calvin’s  dodtrine  was  firft 
preached  in  the  kingdom,  for  adhering  to  which, 
feveral  of  the  inhabitants  were  executed  in  the 
year  1525.  The  Englifh  took  this  town  in  the 
year  1421,  after  a  three  months  fiege.  The  ad¬ 
jacent  country  produces  corn,  wine,  and  wool ; 
but  their  wine  is  not  the  beft. 

Provins  is  fituated  on  the  little  river  Voufie,  a- 
bout  thirty  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Meaux,  not 
confiderable  for  any  thing  at  prcfent,  unlefs  the 
Provins  rofes,  which  this  town  has  communicated 
its  name  to. 

Chateau-Thierry  is  a  ftrong  town  with  a  caftle 
pleafantly  fituated  on  the  Marne,  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Meaux,  being  the  ca- 
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pital  of  a  dutchy  and  peerage  ;  the  adjacent  coun-  CHAP, 
try  abounds  in  corn  and  wine,  which  they  tranf-  , 

port  to  Paris.  c  'rmm* 

Montereau  is  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Seine  Monte- 
and  Yonne,  twelve  leagues  fouth  of  Meaux,  moft  reau. 
remarkable  in  hiftory  for  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  an.  1419,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
Dauphin,  afterwards  King  of  France,  by  the 
name  of  Charles  VII.  Whereupon  Philip, 

Duke  of  Burgundy,  his  fon,  introduced  the  En- 
glilh  into  France,  and  caufed  the  fpilling  of  more 
blood  in  the  kingdom,  than  in  any  of  their  former 
wars.  The  reft  of  the  towns  in  Champagne  do 
not  require  a  particular  defcription. 

C/Esar  found  Champagne  inhabited  by  the  Theanci- 
Rhemi,  Tricaffes,  Lingones,  Catalauni,  Meldae  ent  ftateof 
and  Senones,  being  fo  many  petty  principalities  or  ^ham' 
ftates,  of  whom  the  Rhemi  were  the  moft  power-  Pa**ne‘ 

It  afterwards  conftituted  part  of  Celtick  and 
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part  of  Belgick  Gaul.  In  the  divifion,  which 
the  fons  of  Clovis  I.  and  Clotaire  I.  made 
of  their  dominions,  Champagne  made  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Auftrafla,  of  which  Mets  was  the 
capital.  Thefe  Princes  eftablilhed  Dukes  and 
Counts  in  this  country,  with  a  limited  authority, 
who  at  length  however  affumed  the  abfolute  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  province,  and  became  fo  potent, 
that  they  maintained  wars  againft  the  Kings  of 
France  and  Burgundy.  The  French  hiftorians 
relate,  that  Robert  the  Son  of  Herbert  II, 
was  the  firft  hereditary  Count,  whofe  pofterity 
took  the  title  of  Palatins,  about  the  year  958, 

This  country  continued  to  be  governed  by  Counts 
upwards  of  three  hundred  years,  but  that  they 
were  vaffals  or  feudatories  of  France  is  evidenr, 
fay  the  French  hiftorians,  becaufe  they  were  Peers 
of  that  kingdom,  and  carried  the  royal  banner  at 
the  confecration  of  their  Kings ;  and  poflibly  they 
might  be  as  much  fubjedt  to  France,  as  the  Kings 
of  Great  Britain  and  Pruflia  are  at  this  day  to  the 
Emperor,  who  have  their  refpedtive  offices  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  titles  of  E- 
ledtors  and  Princes  of  the  empire.  But  however 
that  be,  the  Counts  of  Champagne  had  a  power 
of  affembling  their  ftates,  by  directing  their  writs 
of  fummons  to  the  feven  Counts,  who  were  their 
fubjedls,  and  to  enadt  laws  without  afking  leave 
of  the  French  King.  The  laft  Count  of  Cham¬ 
pagne  was  H  e  n  r  y  I.  King  of  Navarre,  who 
leaving  ifliie  one  only  daughter  named  Jane,  that 
married  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  about 
the  year  1285,  this  province  thereby  became  uni¬ 
ted  to  the  kingdom  of  France. 

The  province  of  Champagne  produces  corn,  The  pro¬ 
wine,  wool,  iron,  wood,  cattle  and  good  pafture  ;  duce  and 
their  principal  manufactures  are  thofe  of  linen,  manufac- 
woollen  and  iron  ware.  The  wine  of  Champagne 
which  they  export  has  a  mighty  reputation,  but  pagne. 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  wine  fpent  in  the  country 
that  is  very  indifferent,  the  beft  goes  to  market. 

The  government  of  Champagne  is  one  of  the  The  mili- 
moft  confiderable  in  the  kingdom  -,  befides  the  go-  tary  g°* 
vernor-general,  and  his  lieutenant-general,  there 
are  four  other  lieutenant-generals,  who  have  each  pagne_ 
of  them  their  feparate  divifions ;  one  of  them  com¬ 
mands  in  the  baillage  of  Rheims ;  a  fecond  the 
baillages  of  Vitry  and  Chamont ;  a  third  the  bail- 
lages  of  Troyes,  Langres  and  Sens  ;  and  a  fourth 
the  Brie  Champenois.  Of  all  the  fortified  towns,  Fortified 
there  were  in  this  province  before  the  late  King  towns* 
extended  his  conquefts  beyond  it,  there  are  not 
more  than  three  of  any  ftrength  at  prefent,  viz.  Me- 
zieres,  Rocroy  and  Sedan  s  but  feveral  other  towns 

however 
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however  (till  retain  their  refpedtive  governors,  as 
Troyes,  Chalvas,  Menehead,  Vitry ,  Langres, 
Chaumont,  St.  Dizier,  Efpernay,  Bar  fur  Aube, 
Vaucoleurs,  Sefanne,  Fimes,  VafTy,  Sens  and 
Meaux.  The  city  ofRheims  has  no  governor,  only 
a  captain  of  the  gates. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Contains  a  defcription  of  the  Dutchy  of  Burgundy. 
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HE  government  of  Burgundy  comprehends 
the  Dutchy  of  Burgundy,  the  BrefTe,  Bugey, 
the  Baillage  of  Gex;  and  is  bounded  by 
Champagne,  on  the  north  ;  by  Franche  Comte, 
or  the  county  of  Burgundy,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Lyo- 
nois,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Bourbonois  and 
Nivernois,  on  the  weft;  extending  about  five  and 
forty  leagues  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
thirty  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft. 

The  rivers  which  water  this  province  are  the 
the  Saone,  the  Armaucon,  the  Dehune, 
the  Brebince,  the  Ouche,  the  Tille,  and  the 
Aine.  The  Saone  riles  in  Lorrain,  and  runs  the 
whole  length  of  this  province  from  north  to  fouth, 
uniting  its  ftreams  with  the  Rhone  at  Lyons,  and 
is  much  the  moft  confidcrable  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  rivers. 

The  French  geographers  divide  the  government 
of  Burgundy  into  thirteen  diftritfts,  or  fubdivifions, 
viz.  i.  The  Dijonois.  2.  The  Autunois.  3.  The 
Chalonois.  4.  The  BailJage  of  the  Mountains. 
5.  The  county  or  Baillage  of  Auxerre.  6.  The 
Auxois.  7.  The  County  of  Chalons.  8.  The 
Briennois.  9.  The  Mafconois.  10.  The  BrefTe. 
11.  The  Principality  of  Dombes.  12.  The  Bu¬ 
gey.  And,  13.  The  country  of  Gex. 

The  Dijonois  lies  between  Champagne,  Franche 
Comte,  the  Auxois  and  the  Autunois ;  the  chief 
towns'  are  Dijon,  Nuits,  Beaume,  St.  John  de 
-Laime  and  AuiTonne. 

Dijon  city  Dijon,  Divio,  capital  of  the  dutchy,  is  fi¬ 
tuated  between  two  fmall  rivers  which  furround  it, 
namely,  the  Ouche  and  the  Suzon,  about  fixty 
■miles  fouth  of  Troyes  in  Champagne,  and  about 
an  hundred  and  forty  fouth-eaft  of  Paris.  It  is  an 
hour’s  walk  in  circumference,  fortified  after  the 
antique  way,  and  defended  by  a  caftle  flank’d 
with  great  round  towers.  There  are  in  it  feven 
parifhes,  two  abbeys,  and  feveral  other  convents 
and  hofpitals ;  the  Jefuits  college  is  one  of  the  fineft 
in  France,  and  there  is  a  large  ancient  palace  of 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  ;  but  neither  this  or  the 
town-houfe  have  any  thing  very  remarkable  in 
them.  The  reft  of  the  towns  in  this  diftridt 
do  not  require  a  particular  defcription. 

ThcAutu-  The  Autunois  lies  fouth-weft:  of  the  Dijonois, 
the  chief  towns  whereof  are,  1.  Autun.  2.  Bour¬ 
bon  Lancy-  And,  3.  Montcennis. 

Autun,  Bibratte,  Augujlodumim ,  is  fituated  on 
the  river  Aroux,  at  the  foot  of  three  great  moun¬ 
tains  ;  one  whereof  is  fo  replenifhed  with  fprings, 
that  it  fupplies  every  part  of  the  town  with  water. 
It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  length,  and  as 
much  in  breadth,  a  bilhop’s  fee,  contains  befides 
the  cathedral  church  eight  pariihes,  and  feveral 
convents  and  hofpitals,  and  is  a  place  of  very  great 
antiquity.  In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  an  open 
lpace,  called  the  Field  of  Mars,  and  there  are  If  ill 
the  remains  of  three  Pagan  temples,  one  of  them 
dedicated  to  J  a  n  u  s,  and  another  to  Diana. 
Here  are  alio  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  a  cirque  and 
a  pyramid  ;  which  laft  to  all  appearance  hath  been 
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a  tomb.  There  are  alfotwo  ancient  gates  of  ex-^ 
cellent  workmanfhip,  which  fome  have  taken  for  ■_  j 
triumphal  arches. 

Bourbon  Lancy,  Borbonium  Anfelmum ,  -  is  ft tu-  Bourbon 
ated  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  twelve  leagues  •*-,anc)'* 
fouth-weft  of  Autun,  near  the  river  Loire.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  and  defended  by  an  old 
caftle,  and  other  antique  fortifications,  and  con¬ 
tains  three  parifhes  •,  but  what  it  has  been  famous 
for  ever  fince  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans,  is 
its  hot  baths  and  mineral  waters,  which  are'  in 
good  efteem  at  this  day. 

The  Chalonois  is  bounded  by  the  Dijonois,  onTbeCha- 
the  north;  Franche  Comte,  on  the  eaft;  La'°nois. 
BrefTe,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  the  Charolois,  on  the 
weft  ;  being  about  fifteen  leagues  long  and  ten 
broad  ;  the  chief  towns  whereof  are,  1.  Chalon. 

2.  Verdun.  3.  Seurre.  And,  4.  Lohans. 

Chalon,  Cabillonum,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  Chalon 
the  river  Saone,  in  a  large  fruitful  plain,  thirty 
miles  fouth  of  Dijon.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  wall 
and  other  fortification's,  and  defended  by  a  caftle 
a  bifhop’s  fee,  fuffragan  of  Lyons,  the  cathedral  a 
magnificent  ftructure  ;  befides  which,  there  are  fe¬ 
veral  convents  of  both  fexes ;  it  is  alfo  a  place  of 
good  trade. 

ft  he  Baillage  of  the  Mountains  is  bounded  onTheBail- 
the  north  and  eaft,  by  Champagne ;  on  the  fouth,  f  ge°f  the 
by  the  Dijonois ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  another  part  Mountains 
of  Champagne.  'The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Cfia- 
tillon.  2.  Bar  fur  Seine.  3.  MufTy-l’Eveque 
4.  Aifey  le  Due.  And,  5.  Val  des  Choux.  ^ 

Chatillon  fur  Seine,  Cafiellio  ad  Sequanam ,  isChatillon. 
fituated  on  the  river  Seine,  partly  on  a  hill,  and 
partly  in  a  bottom,  refembling  an  amphitheatre 
It  confifts  but  of  one  parifh,  befides  which  there 
are  feveral  collegiate  and  conventual  churches,  and 
an  hofpital  for  the  entertainment  of  poor  travellers 
with  a  college  for  teaching  humanity. 

The  Country  or  Baillage  of  Auxerre,  is  bounded  The coun- 
by  Champagne,  on  the  north  and  eaft;  and  byfy°fAu- 
Nivernois,  on  the  fouth-weft.  The  chief  townsxerre* 
are,  1.  Auxerre.  2.  Crevant.  And,  3.  Coil- 
la  nge. 

Auxerre,  Anlijfidorum ,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Auxerre. 
Yonne,  eighteen  leagues  north-weft  of  Dijon. 

It  is  a  bifhop’s  fee,  fuffragan  of  Sens,  and  contains 
eight  parifhes,  befides  feveral  convents  and  a  col¬ 
lege  for  Jefuits. 

The  Auxois  lies  between  the  Dijonois,  the  Au-  The  Au¬ 
tunois,  and  the  Auxerrois.  The  chief  towns  are, xois- 
1.  Semur.  2.  Fiavigny.  3.  Montbard.  4! 

Noyers.  5.  Avalon.  6.  Arnay  Je  Due.  7.  Sau- 
lien.  And,  8,  Tanlay. 

Semur  is  fituated  on  the  river  Armancon,  thirty  Semur. 
miles  north-weft  of  Dijon,  the  greateft  part  of  it 
on  a  fteep  rock,  and  is  about  two  thoufand  four 
hundred  paces  in  circumference,  befides  the  fub- 
urbs,  being  furrounded  by  a  wall  and  other  for¬ 
tifications,  and  defended  by  a  caftle. 

I  he  county  of  Charolois  hath  the  Chalonois  on  The  coun- 
thc  north,  and  the  hftafconois  on  the  eaft,  being  Cha- 
twelve  leagues  in  length  and  feven  in  breadth. rolois* 
ft" he  chief  towns  are,  1.  Charolles.  2.  Paray  le 
Monial.  And,  3.  Toulon. 

Charolles  is  a  little  town  fituateon  theRecoufe,  charolles 
thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Chalons;  it  is  a  plea- 
fant  place,  but  not  remarkable  for  any  thing  but 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  caftle  which  belonged  to 
the  Counts  of  Charolois. 

The  Briennois  is  a  little  baillage,  not  above  TheBfien- 
four  leagues  over,  on  the  fouth-weft  confines  of  nois. 
Burgundy,  and  hath  in  it  only  one  little  town 

called 
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CHAP,  called  Semur,  fituate  about  half  a  league  from  the 

VIL  *  t 

river  JLoyre. 

Semur  The  Mafconois  is  divided  from  Brefle  by  the  ri- 
Thc  Maf-  ver  Saone,  and  contains  the  towns  of,  i.  Mafcon. 
conois.  2.  Tournus.  3.  Clugny.  4.  St.  Geugoux.  And, 

5.  Mercigny. 

Mafcon.  Mafcon  is  fituated  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river 
Saone,  which  feparates  it  from  La  Brefle,  but  has 
a  communication  with  it  by  a  fine  ftone  bridge  ; 
the  town  extends  it  felf  in  form  of.a  crefcent,  and 
is  about  three  thoufand  paces  in  circumference, 
containing  about  fix  thoufand  people,  but  the  ftreets 
are  narrow  and  ill  paved,  and  there  are  fcarce  any 
fquares  or  open  places  •,  it  is  a  bifhop’s  fee,  fuffra- 
gan  of  Lyons,  the  cathedral  a  dark  old  building, 
befides  which  there  are  feveral  convents  of  both 
fexes,  and  hofpitals. 

Clugny.  Clugny  is  fituated  in  a  valley  between  two  hills 
upon  the  little  river  Grofne,  about  three  leagues 
fouth-weft  of  Mafcon,  and  is  of  a  larger  extent, 
but  not  fo  populous,  famous  chiefly  for  its  fine 
abby,  which  depends  immediately  on  the  Pope. 
The  church  whereof  is  one  of  the  largeft  in  the 
kingdom,  and  great  numbers  of  illuftrious  perfons 
have  been  interred  there,  particularly  Cardinal 
Bouillon,  who  eredted  a,moft  magnificent 
maufoleum  here  for  himfelf  and  his  family.  This 
abbey  was  pofiefled  anciently  of  a  prodigious  trea- 
fure,  which  the  Catholicks  complain  they  were 
plundered  of  by  the  Calvinifts  in  the  civil  wars,  as 
they  were  of  their  library,  which  contained  abun¬ 
dance  of  valuable  manufcripts. 

LaBreffe.  La  Brefle  is  fituated  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
Mafconois  and  the  river  Saone,  being  about  fixteen 
leagues  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  nine 
in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  chief  towns 
are,  1.  Bourg.  2.  Pont  de  Vaux.  3.  Pont  .de 
Vefle.  4.  Montluel.  5.  Chaftillon.  And,  6. 
Beauge.  1  : 

Bourg.  Bourg,  the  capital  of  La  Brefle,  is  fituated  in  a 
fiat  country  on  the  river  Refoufle,  twenty  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Mafcon,  and  is  about  two  thoufand 
fix  hundred  paces  in  circumference,  being  divided 
into  feven  quarters  or  wards.  The  church  of 
Notre  Dame  is  both  collegiate  and  parochial  be¬ 
fides  which  there  are  convents  of  Cordeliers,  Ja¬ 
cobites,  Capuchins,  Jefuits,  and  feveral  nunneries, 
which  have  their  refpe&ive  churches  or  chapels. 
All  the  trade  of  the  place  confifts  in  horfes,  black 
cattle  and  fkins  •,  their  horfes  are  in  great  efteem. 
The  Dukes  of  Savoy  were  heretofore  pofiefled  of 
this  town  and  country  ;  and  in  the  beautiful  church 
of  St.  Brou,  which  ftands  about  a  mile  to  the  eaft¬ 
ward  of  the  town,  are  ftill  feveral  noble  monu¬ 
ments  of  that  family,  particularly  the  tomb  of 
Philibert  II.  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  of  Mar¬ 
garet  of  Auftria  his  widow  which  ftand  in  the 
choir,  and  are  efteemed  admirable  pieces  of  work- 
manfhip. 

The  prin-  The  principality  of  Dombes,  formerly  a  part 
cipality  of  of  Brefle,  is  bounded  by  the  Mafconois  on  the 
Dombes.  north,  by  La  Brefle  on  the  north-eaft,  and  by 
Lyonois  and  Dauphine  on  the  fouth  and  weft,  being 
about  nine  leagues  in  length,  and  as  many  in 
breadth,  a  pleafant  fruitful  country,  and  divided 
into  twelve  chatellanies.  The  chief  towns  are, 
1.  Trevoux.  2.  Thoiflei.  And,  3.  Montmerle. 
Trevoux.  Trevoux,  T’rivotium,  is  fituated  on  an  eminence 
near  the  river  Saone,  twenty-five  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Bourg,  and  is  faid  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
its  fituation  on  oneofthe  highways  which  Agrippa 
made  into  Gaul,  and  here  divides  into  three  branches. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Dombes, 
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which  belongs  to  the  Dukes  of  Maine,  who  hatfe  CHAP- 
built  a  handfom  palace  for  the  parliament  and 
courts  of  juftice  held  here,  a  palace  for  the  gover- 
nor,  a  mint,  a  printing-houfe,  and  other  publick 
edifices  •,  befides  which,  there  are  feveral  convents, 
and  an  hofpital  founded  by  Anne-Mary-Louise 
of  Orleans,  late  fovereign  of  Dombes. 

The  diftrid  of  Bugey  is  bounded  by  Franche  The  dh 
Comte,  or  the  county  of  Burgundy  and  Gex  onftri<a°f 
the  north  ;  by  Savoy,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  Bu°ey‘ 
the  Rhone,  on  the  eaft  •,  by  Dauphine,  from  which 
it  is  alfo  feparated  by  the  Rhone  on  the  fouth,  and 
by  La  Brefle  on  the  weft,  being  fixteen  leagues  in 
length  and  ten  in  breadth  ;  the  Savoyards  were 
anciently  lords  of  this  country  alfo,  which  they 
yielded  to  the  French  in  1601.  The  chief  towns 
are,  1.  Belley.  2.  Nautua.  3.  Seiflel.  And,  4. 

St.  Rambert. 

Belley,  Bellied ,  is  fituated  at  the  fouth-eaft  part  Belley. 
of  the  country,  not  far  from  the  Rhone,  about 
thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Trevoux,  being  two  thou¬ 
fand  paces  in  circumference.  It  is  a  bifhop’s  fee, 
who  is  both  fpiritual  and  temporal  Lord  of  the 
place,  and  while  it  belonged  to  the  empire  claimed 
a  feat  in  the  diet.  The  Cathedral  is  dedicated  to 
St.  John  Baptist  ;  befides  which,  there  is  but 
one  parifh  church  and  fome  convents  of  both  fexes. 

Seiflel  is  a  large  town  fituate  on  the  river  Rhone,  Seiflel. 
by  which  it  is  divided  in  two  parts  that  have  a 
communication  by  a  bridge,  being  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Belley,  and  fifteen  to 
the  weftward  of  Annecy  in  Savoy.  Here  the 
Rhone  firft  begins  to  be  navigable,  and  here  they 
unload  all  the  fait  that  is  carried  into  Savoy  and 
Switzerland.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  the 
only  parochial  church  ;  befides  which  there  are  fe¬ 
veral  convents  in  the  place. 

The  country  of  Gex  is  bounded  by  the  country  The  coun- 
of  Vaux  in  Switzerland  towards  the  north ;  by  the tryof  Gex’ 
lake  and  town  of  Geneva  on  the  eaft ;  by  the 
Rhone  and  the  Genevois,  a  county  of  Savoy,  on  the 
fouth,  and  by  the  mountains  of  St.  Claude  a  Jura, 
and  the  Franche  Comte  toward  the  weft,  being 
about  feven  leagues  in  length  and  three  in  breadth. 

This  country,  as  well  as  La  Brefle,  was  yielded  to 
France  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  the  year  1601. 

The  only  confiderable  town  whereof  is  Gex,  ft-  The  town 
tuate  at  the  foot  of  mount  St.  Claud,  which  di-  oi  Gex* 
vides  it  from  Franche  Comte,  being  twelve  miles 
north-weft  of  Geneva.  The  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  is  the’jonly  parifh.  church  in  the  place  ; 
befides  which,  there  are  three  convents  of  friars, 
and  one  of  nuns  ;  which  laft  gives  entertainment 
chiefly  to  fuch  as  are  new  converts  to  the  catho- 
lick  faith,  of  whom  they  pretend  to  have  a  great 
many  from  the  neighbouring  country  of  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Geneva. 

The  Burgundians,  according  to  the  beft  hifto-  Theanci- 
rians,  were  comprehended  under  the  general  name  entftateof 
of  Vandals,  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Ti-  Bur2unG-v* 
berius,  who  after  having  remained  fome  time  in 
that  part  of  Poland  called  the  Arch-bifhoprick  of 
Gnefna,  advanced  into  Germany  and  pofiefled  the 
Palatinate  j  from  whence  they  proceeded  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  time  of  Valen- 
t  ini  an,  and  entered  Gaul  about  the  year  408, 
fettling  themfelves  in  Switzerland  and  part  of 
Franche  Comte ,  from  whence  they  extended 
themfelves  infenfibly  to  the  Rhone  and  Saone,  and 
at  length  eftablifhed  their  firft  kingdom,  which 
lafted  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  under  fix  kings, 
who  reigned  here  fucceflively.  This  kingdom  was 
united  to  the  monarchy  of  France  by  Clothaire  I. 
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and  pofleffed  by  his  defendants  under  the  title 
of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  It  was  afterwards 
divided  into  Burgundy  Trans-Jurana,  and  Bur¬ 
gundy  Cis-Jurana,  on  account  of  mount  Jura,  at 
prefent  mount  Claud,  which  feparated  the  one 
from  the  other.  The  Lower  Burgundy  called  the 
Dutchy,  which  we  have  nowdefcribed,  was  given 
by  Charlemain  to  Hugh  his  natural  fon,  fur- 
named  the  Great,  and  Charles  the  Bald  con¬ 
firmed  that  grant  to  Robert,  who  married  the 
only  daughter  of  the  faid  Hugh.  This  dutchy 
continued  to  be  pofleffed  by  the  Dukes  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  of  the  line  of  France,  till  the  year  1361, 
when  Duke  Philip  dying  at  fifteen  years  of  age 
without  iffue,  it  was  united  to  the  crown  of 
France.  King  John  granted  it  afterwards  to 
Philip  the  Hardy  his  fourth  fon,  on  condition 
to  revert  to  the  crown  on  default  of  heirs  males, 
which  happened  not  long  after,  on  the  death  of 
Charles  IV.  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whofe  only 
daughter  married  the  Arch-duke  Maximilian  I. 
afterwards  Emperor  •,  but  the  Emperor  however 
kept  poffeflion  of  the  county  of  Burgundy. 

The  dutchy  of  Burgundy  is  the  firft  Peerage  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  ducal  coronet  was  enriched 
with  the  like  ornaments  as  the  royal  crown,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  being  the  fucceffors  of  the  ancient 
Kings  of  Burgundy.  And  by  a  decree  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Conftance  26  May  1433,  the  Dukes  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  were  ordered  to  fit  next  the  King  in  all  chri- 
ftian  affemblies.  It  is  now  the  title  of  the  Dau¬ 
phin’s  eldeft  fon. 

This  province  does  not  only  abound  in  grain, 
good  pafture,  fruits,  cattle  and  game,  but  pro¬ 
duces  the  moft  excellent  wine  in  France,  which 
from  the  place  of  its  growth  has  obtained  the  name 
of  Burgundy  •,  the  places  moft  celebrated  for  it  are 
Nuis,  Chambertin,  Beze,  Coulange,  Chaffagne, 
Beaune  and  Volenai. 

As  to  the  military  government  of  this  province, 
it  has  a  governor  general,  who  is  ufually  a  perfon 
of  the  firft  rank-,  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon,  of  the 
branch  of  Bourbon-Conde,  have  of  late  been  go¬ 
vernors  of  it,  under  whom  is  a  lieutenant  general, 
befides  fix  lieutenants  general  who  have  their  par¬ 
ticular  commands;  the  firft  commands  the  Bail- 
lages  of  Dijon,  of  the  mountains,  and  that  of  Bar 
furSein;  the  fecond,  the  Autunois,  the  Auxer- 
rois,  and  the  Auxois ;  the  third  commands  in  the 
Chalonois;  the  fourth,  the  Mafconois;  the  fifth, 
the  Charolois  •,  and  the  fixth  takes  in  the  Breffe, 
Bugey,  the  valley  of  Romey,  and  the  country  of 
Gex ;  befides  which,  moft  of  the  towns  have  their 
refpedtive  governors.  They  don’t  reckon  there  are 
above  five  places  well  fortified  in  the  dutchy  of 
Burgundy,  and  thofe  are,  1.  Dijon.  2.  Auxonne. 
5.  Chalon  upon  the  Saone.  4.  Bourg  in  Breffe. 
And,  5.  Pierre  Chattel. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Contains  a  defcription  of  Franche  Comte ,  or  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Burgundy. 

FRanche  Comte  is  bounded  by  Lorrain  on  the 
north ;  by  Switzerland  on  the  eaft ;  by  La 
Breffe  on  the  fouth ;  and  by  the  dutchy  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  and  Champagne  on  the  weft. 

It  was  a  woody  country  till  the  laft  century, 
when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  France  •,  fince 
when,  great  part  of  the  woods  have  been  deftroyed 
to  fupply  their  iron-works.  It  is  very  mountain¬ 
ous,  especially  on  the  fides  of  Switzerland  and  Lor¬ 


rain,  mount  Jura  runs  along  all  the  eaftern  boun-  CHAP, 
daries  and  ieparates  it  from  Switzerland.  The  VIH. 
chief  rivers  of  this  country  are,  1.  The  Saone.  2. 

The  Lougnon.  3.  The  Dou.  4.  The  Louve.  lvers” 
And,  5.  TheDain. 

It  is  ufually  divided  into  four  baillages,  viz.  1.  Subdivifi- 
Befan^on.  2.  Amont.  3.  Dole.  And,  4.  That on* 
of  Aval. 

The  Baillage  of  Befan^on  was  conftituted  byPe^nfon. 
Lewis  XIV.  a  little  after  the  conqueft  of  this  ba'llaSe 
country,  an.  1674.  the  capital  whereof  and  ofan  Clty‘ 
the  whole  province  is  the  city  of  Befar.fon  or  Vi- 
fantium ,  called  by  fome  hiftorians  Chryfopolis :  it 
is  an  ancient  town,  and  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  natives  founded  fome  hundred  of  years  be¬ 
fore  Rome ;  it  is  fituated  in  47  deg.  10  min.  north 
lat.  about  150  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Paris,  and  70 
north  of  Geneva,  on  the  river  Dou  or  Doux,  which 
divides  it  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  is  called  the 
high  and  the  other  the  lower  town.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a  wall  and  other  fortifications,  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  citadel  which  ftands  on  a  fteep  rock, 
and  is  an  oblong  fquare  flanked  with  four  irregular 
baftions,  the  ground  here  and  about  the  town 
being  too  uneven  to  admit  of  regular  works.  It 
is  a  bilhop’s  fee,  and  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St. 

Jo  hn,  ftands  at  the  foot  of  mount  St.  Stephen, 
anciently  called  mount  Caelius.  There  are  in 
the  town  alfo  feven  parifh  churches,  two  chapters, 
two  abbeys  of  men  and  two  of  nuns,  a  femi- 
nary,  a  college  of  Jefuits,  feven  convents  of  friars 
and  five  of  nuns,  an  hofpital  for  the  education  of 
poor  children,  an  hofpital  for  foundling  or  expos’d 
children,  and  another  general  hofpital ;  and  the 
town  is  fuppofed  to  contain  eleven  thoufand  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  upwards.  The  town-houfe,  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  palace,  and  that  of  Granville  are  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  buildings  in  the  place ;  the  laft  of  which 
is  furnifhed  with  a  great  variety  of  excellent  ftatues 
and  pi&ures,  and  a  library  containing  abundance 
of  valuable  books  and  manufcripts.  There  are  alfo 
five  noble  fountains  in  the  town  embellifhed  with 
ftatues  and  other  ornaments.  Befan^on  was  a  free 
imperial  city  till  the  peace  of  Munfter,  when  the 
Emperor  exchanged  it  with  the  King  of  Spain  for 
Frankendal  (which  his  Catholick  Majefty  was 
then  pofleffed  of)  but  it  continued  however  to  be 
governed  as  a  Republick  by  its  own  magiftrates,  till 
the  French  King  poffeffmg  himfelf  of  it  in  the 
year  1674,  altered  the  form  of  government  and 
conftituted  a  Baillage,  of  which  this  was  made 
the  capital,  as  hath  been  intimated  already.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Befanfon  there  are  feveral 
places,  the  names  of  which  fhew  that  the  ancient 
Romans  were  pofleffed  of  this  town,  as  mount 
Jovot,  Mons  Jovis  ;  Mercuro,  Mons  Mercurii  ; 
mont  Delie,  Mons  Delii ;  Cham  Vacho,  Cam¬ 
pus  Bacchis  Chamufe,  Campus  Mufarum.  There 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  alfo  the  ruins  of  an  amphi¬ 
theatre,  an  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
and  of  fome  Pagan  temples,  and  a  triumphal  arch 
dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  in  whofe 
time  this  town  is  fuppofed  chiefly  to  have  flourilh’d, 
it  being  then  the  capital  of  the  Sequani.  But  I  mult 
not  forget  the  holy  handkerchief,  a  precious  re- 
lique,  which  draws  multitudes  of  devout  people  hi¬ 
ther  annually  at  Eafter.  They  don’t  pretend  how¬ 
ever  to  have  more  than  a  piece  of  it  here,  tho’  at 
Turin,  and  I  think  at  Rome,  they  affure  us  they 
have  the  whole;  for  which  I  refer  to  the  defcrip¬ 
tion  of  thofe  cities.  The  reft  of  the  towns  of  this 
baillage,  tho’  very  numerous,  their  writers  have 
not  thought  fit  to  give  us  a  particular  defcription  of. 
i  The 
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The  Bail¬ 
lage  of 
Dole. 

Dole  city. 


The  Baillage  of  Amont  or  Gray  lies  north-weft 
of  that  of  Befanfon  •,  the  chief  towns  whereof  are 
Gray,  Vefoul,  Marnay,  Beaume,  Jonvell,  Dam- 
pierre,  Amance,  Belvoir,  Bouilans,  Faucogne, 
Lure,  Montbelliard  and  Pefme. 

Gray  is  a  pretty  trading  town,  fituate  on  the 
Saone,  about  ten  miles  north-weft  of  Befanfon, 
and  was  well  fortified  till  taken  by  Lewis  XIV, 
who  demolifhed  the  works.  Here  they  embark 
great  quantities  of  corn,  iron,  and  other  mer¬ 
chandizes,  which  they  tranfport  to  Lyons.  The 
place  confifts  but  of  one  parifh,  five  convents,  a  col¬ 
legiate  church,  and  a  college  of  Jefuits.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  are  computed  to  amount  to  about  four 
thoufand. 

The  Baillage  of  Dole  liesfouth-weft  of  Befanjon, 
and  is  much  lefs  than  either  of  the  former,  the  chief 
towns  whereof  are  Dole,  Quingey  and  Ornans. 

Dole,  Dola  Sequanorum ,  is  fituated  on  the  river 
Doux,  about  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Befan^on, 
in  a  pleafant  fruitful  country,  and  was  anciently 
the  capital  of  Franche  Comte,  and  the  refidence 
of  the  fovereign.  The  French  King  demolifhed 
the  fortifications  when  he  took  it  in  1674,  but  it 
is  ftill  a  pretty  town,  the  ftreets  fpacious,  and  the 
houles  tolerably  well  built.  The  publick  edifices 
beft  worth  the  viewing,  are  the  church  of  our  Lady, 
the  Jefuits  college,  and  the  palace  where  their  par¬ 
liament  was  held.  There  is  alfo  a  univerfity  in  the 
place,  founded  by  Philip  the  Good,  and  eleven 
convents  of  both  fexes.  The  inhabitants  are  com¬ 
puted  to  amount  to  between  four  or  five  thou¬ 
fand.  Here  are  ftill  the  ruins  of  feveral  Roman 
antiquities,  particularly  of  two  aquedufts.  Their 
great  highway  alfo  from  Lyons  to  the  Rhine  lies 
thro’s  this  town.  The  French  were  confirmed  in 
the  pofleflion  of  this  place  and  the  reft  of  Franche 
Comte  by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick. 

Sair.pans.  The  village  of  Sampans,  two  miles  from  Dole, 
is  remarkable  for  its  fine  quarries  of  jafper  and 
other  marble. 

The  Baillage  of  Aval  is  the  moft  fouthern  part 
of  Franche  Comte :  the  chief  towns  are,  1.  Salins. 
2.  Arbois.  3.  St.  Claude.  And,  4.  Poligny. 

Salines  Villa ,  and  Puteus  Salinarum ,  fo  called 
from  an  excellent  falt-fpring,  which  yields  the 
crown  a  great  revenue,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on 
a  rivulet  between  two^  mountains,  twenty  miles 
fouth  of  Befanfon.  It  is  a  long  town,  confifting 
chiefly  of  one  ftreet,  in  which  are  four  parifhes, 
and  nine  or  ten  convents.  The  churches  have 
nothing  extraordinary  in  their  fabrick ;  but  the 
hall  in  which  they  have  their  magazine  of  fait,  and 
where  their  courts  of  juftice  are  held,  is  a  magni¬ 
ficent  building.  It  is  defended  by  a  wall,  and 
fome  forts,  and  was  formerly  reckoned  a  very  ftrong 
place.  It  contains  at  prefent  between  five  and  fix 
thoufand  inhabitants. 

Franche  Comte,  or  the  country  of  Burgundy,  was 
inhabited  by  the  Sequani,  who  were  more  anciently 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Helvetians.  They 
implored  Cesar’s  protection  againft  Ariovis- 
tus,  a  German  monarch  who  invaded  them  : 
CffisAR  having  driven  him  beyond  the  Rhine, 
put  his  army  into  winter  quarters  in  this  province, 
which  afterwards  continued  faithful  to  the  Romans. 
The  Burgundians  made  themfelves  matters  of  it  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  and  united 
it  to  their  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  Clovis  hav¬ 
ing  conquered  that  kingdom  this  part  of  it  re¬ 
mained  under  the  power  of  Thierry  King  of 
Auftrafia,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Sigis- 
mond  ,  King  of  Burgundy*,  and  Theobald 
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the  fon  of  Thierry  dying  without  iflue,  Clo-  CHAP* 
th aire  reunited  it  to  the  crown.  A  confiderable 
time  afterwards,  Lewis  the  Debonaire  granted  it 
to  Lothaire  his  eldeft  fon,  to  whom  fucceeded 
Charles  the  Bald.  But  not  to  tire  the  reader 
with  a  long  dry  pedigree  of  the  Princes  of  this 
houfe,  I  fhall  pals  them  over  till  we  come  to  the 
Arch-duke  Maximilian  of  Auftria,  afterwards 
Emperor,  who  having  married  Mary  the  only 
daughter  of  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  be¬ 
came  poflefied  of  this  province  by  virtue  of  that 
marriage,  (tho’  the  French  King  feiz’d  the  dutchy 
of  Burgundy,  as  reverted  to  him.)  His  grandfon 
Charles  the  Fifth  uniting  it  with  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  conftituted  the  tenth  circle  of  the  empire, 
under  the  title  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy  ;  and  the 
Kings  of  Spain  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  enjoyed  it 
till  the  year  1668,  when  Lewis  XIV.  made  him- 
felf  mailer  of  it  under  pretence  that  it  was  devolv’d 
on  his  Queen,  but  was  forced  to  reftore  it  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  He  made  a  fecond 
conqueft  of  it  in  the  year  1674,  and  it  was  con¬ 
firmed  to  him  by  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  anno  1 697, 
being  fince  new  modelled,  and  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a  French  province. 

This  country  abounds  in  corn,  wine  and  cattle,  Produce  of 
and  the  mountainous  part  of  it,  it  is  faid,  produces the  coun* 
better  pafture  than  the  valleys.  Their  wine  wilLV* 
keep  five  or  fix  years,  and  about  that  age  it  is  ad¬ 
mirably  good  :  thofe  of  them  who  can  afford  to 
keep  ftocks  by  them,  ufually  get  eftates  by  it. 

There  are  feveral  iron-mines  and  works  in  this 
country,  that  have  confumed  abundance  of  the 
wood  with  which  this  province  was  replenilhed 
when  the  French  conquered  it.  There  are  no  lefs 
than  thirty  forges  or  furnaces  along  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  Doux,  Saone  and  Lougnon,  where  they 
make  bombs,  grenades,  and  bullets  for  the  artil¬ 
lery.  There  are  alfo  abundance  of  good  armourers, 
cutlers,  and  artificers  in  hard-ware  at  Befanfon, 
efpecially  gun-fmiths  ;  the  French  being  about  to 
eftablifh  a  magazine  of  arms  at  Befanjon,  which 
lies  conveniently  for  fupplying  the  garifons  on  the 
frontiers  of  Germany  and  Italy  with  arms.  They 
cut  alfo  mails  for  flipping  on  the  mountains  of 
this  country,  and  breed  a  prodigious  number  of 
oxen  and  cows,  with  which,  and  the  cheefe  and 
butter  they  produce,  they  drivea  great  trade.  Their 
breed  of  horfes  alfo  brings  a  great  deal  of  money 
into  this  country,  for  they  fell  one  year  with  an¬ 
other  five  thoufan  dcolts,  befides  full-grown  horfes, 
of  which  fome  ferve  for  draught,  and  others  to  re¬ 
mount  the  cavalry  and  dragoons.  In  the  campaign 
of  1696,  it  is  faid,  there  were  not  lefs  than  four 
thoufand  horfes  bought  up  here  for  the  King’s  fer- 
vice.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  have  alfo 
a  confiderable  trade  in  hogs  5  but  the  country  is 
not  proper  for  Iheep,  and  the  wooll  of  thofe  they 
have  is  not  good,  which  is  the  reafon  they  have 
no  woollen  manufactures  in  the  country.  Their 
quarries  of  alabafter  are  exceeding  white  and  clear, 
and  there  are  others  of  jafper  about  Salins,  of  which 
the  blocks  are  fo  large  that  they  will  make  pillars 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  foot  in  length  ;  and  in  fome 
pits  they  find  a  black  marble.  But  fcarce  any 
thing  brings  fo  confiderable  a  revenue  to  the  crown, 
as  the  falt-works  in  Franche  Comte,  and  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  Salins.  They  make  alfo,  as  ’tis  faid, 
annually,  twelve  hundred  thoufand  weight  of  fak- 
petre. 

As  to  the  military  government  of  this  province,  Themili- 
it  hath  a  governor  general,  who  is  alfo  governor  of  tar7  2°' 
Befanfon,  and  hath  under  him  one  lieutenant 
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nera!,  and  as  many  particular  governors  as  there 
are  fortified  places  ;  viz.  the  governor  of  the  cita¬ 
del  of  Befanfon,  the  governor  of  fort  Griffon, 
of  Salins,  of  fort  St.  Andrew,  of  the  fort  de  Blin, 
of  the  caftle  of  Joux,  and  the  caftle  of  Blamont. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Contains  a  defcription  of  Dauphine. 

DAUPHINE'  is  almoft  of  a  triangular  figure, 
each  fide  of  the  triangle  near  an  hundred 
Dauphine,  Englifh  miles  in  length,  being  bounded  by  La  Brefle 
its  fitua-  anc|  part  0f  Savoy  on  the  north,  by  another  part  of 
Savoy  and  Piedmont  on  the  eaft,  by  Provence  on 
the  fouth,  and  by  the  river  Rhone,  which  fepa- 
rates  it  from  Languedoc,  on  the  weft.  It  is  a  very 
mountainous  country,  efpecially  towards  the  eaft, 
being  feparated  from  Piedmont  by  the  Alps.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Rhone,  the  Durance,  thelfere 
and  the  Drome. 

The  Rhone,  which  has  been  already  defcribed, 
walhes  the  weft  fide  of  the  triangle. 

The  Here  has  itsfourcein  mountlferan  in  Savoy, 
from  whence  it  runs  fouth-weft  to  Grenoble,  and 
fo  on  till  it  falls  into  the  Rhone  about  a  league  and 
half  from  Valeure,  receiving  in  its  paflfage  the  ri¬ 
vers  Aire,  Drap,  Vence  and  Gie,  and  begins  firft 
to  be  navigable  for  fmall  boats  at  Montmelian, 
and  for  larger  at  Grenoble. 

The  Drome  rifes  in  the  valley  of  Drome,  near 
the  village  of  Baftie,  and  running  firft  north-weft 
and  afterwards  weft,  falls  into  the  Rhone  four  or 
five  leagues  below  the  Ifere. 

This  province  is  ufually  divided  into  high  and 
low  Dauphine  ;  the  higher  and  more  barren  lies 
to  the  eaftward,  and  the  lower  and  fruitful  part  of 
the  country  to  the  weftward,  near  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone.  The  higher  is  again  fubdivided  into 
fix  diftridts,  viz.  1.  The  Grafivaudan.  2.  The 
Brian^onois.  3.  The  Ambrunois.  4.  The  Ga- 
pen^ois.  5.  The  Royanez.  And,  6.  The  Ba¬ 
ronies.  The  lower  comprehends,  1.  The  Vien- 
nois.  2.  The  Yalentinois.  3.  The  Diois.  4. 
The  Tricaftra.  And,  5.  The  Principality  of 
Orange. 

The  Grafivaudan,  Gratianopolitanus  Agery  lies 
between  the  rivers  Ifere  and  Drap,  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Savoy,  the  capital  whereof  is  Grenoble. 
The  other  places  of  any  note  are  the  great  Char- 
treufe,  Les  Efchelles,  and  fort  Barraux. 

Grenoble,  Cularo ,  Gratmiopolis ,  is  pleafantly 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  on  the  river 
Ifere,  which  divides  it  in  two  unequal  parts,  of 
which  the  largeft  is  much  the  fineft.  The  ftreets 
are  wide  and  well  paved,  and  it  contains  feveral 
handfom  publick  buildings  ;  as  the  cathedral  de¬ 
dicated  to  our  Lady,  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 
Andrew,  the  holpital  general,  the  palace  where 
the  parliament  meets,  the  hotel  de  Lefdeguieres, 
the  arfenal,  and  the  governor’s  houfe.  It  confifts  of 
two  parifhes  only,  and  nine  or  ten  monafteries, 
and  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  The  Bifhop  is  fuf- 
fragan  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Vienne. 

Fort  Barraux  is  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
valley  of  Grafivaudan,  two  leagues  from  Mont¬ 
melian,  and  is  efteemed  the  ftrongeft  fortrefs  on 
the  confines  of  Savoy. 

The  grand  Chartreufe,  which  is  the  mother  of 
all  the  convents  of  the  fame  denomination,  is  fi¬ 
tuated  feven  miles  north-eaft  of  Grenoble,  upon  a 
high  rock,  to  which  we  afcend  by  a  very  ftrait 
paflage  for  above  a  league,  and  it  is  furrounded  by 
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an  almoft  impenetrable  foreft  of  fir-trees.  It  isCHAP. 
a  magnificent  building,  and  endowed  with  large  IX- 
revenues.  The  general  meeting  of  the  order  by 
deputies  from  all  other  countries  afifemble  in  this 
convent,  them  being  about  two  hundred  tnonafte- 
ries  under  its  direction  ;  and  travellers  who  come 
to  view  the  place  are  entertained  with  abundance 
of  humanity.  The  monks  are  not  allowed  to  lpeak 
to  ftrangers,  or  to  one  another,  but  at  certain 
hours,  and  in  certain  places.  In  the  way  to  this 
convent,  the  monks  have  a  houfe  where  they  fol¬ 
low  all  manner  of  mechanick  arts.  They  fpin  the 
wool  of  which  their  gowns  are  made  ;  they  do 
joiners  work,  cutlers  work,  &c.  and  their  ftore- 
houfes  and  cellars  are  well  worth  the  viewing.  On  ‘ 
Sundays  and  holidays  they  are  allowed  to  walk  out 
for  their,  diverfion,  and  as  foon  as  they  have  paflfed 
the  courts  of  the  convent,  are  permitted  to  open 
their  mouths,  and  pay  their  compliments  to  each 
other ;  which  is  certainly  no  fmall  refrefhment  to  a 
Frenchman,  who  has  had  the  mortification  to  have 
filence  impofed  upon  him  for  feveral  days  before. 

The  Brianfonois  is  bounded  by  the  Grafivaudan  Brian$o- 
on  the  north-weft,  and  Piedmont  on  the  fouth- nois- 
eaft  ;  a  very  mountainous  country,  about  eighteen 
leagues  long  and  fixteen  broad,  and  was  anciently 
the  feat  of  the  Brigantes  ;  in  which  a  way  being 
cut  through  the  rocks  to  facilitate  the  paflage  from 
Italy  to  Gaul,  fome  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  work  of 
Hannibal,  others  of  Caesar,  and  fome  afcribe 
it  to  Cottius,  a  Prince  of  the  Gauls,  whofe  do¬ 
minions  lay  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  and  tho* 
they  were  but  fmall,  their  fituation  enabled  him  to 
defend  himfelf  fo  well  againft  the  Romans,  that 
they  thought  it  more  expedient  to  receive  him  into 
their  alliance  than  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  it. 

From  this  Prince  it  is  fuppos’d  that  thefe  mountains 
obtained  the  name  of  Alps  Cottiani.  The  chief  chief 
places  are,  1.  Brianfon.  2.  Exilles.  3.  Fene-towns. 
Ttrelles.  4.  Oux.  And,  5.  Queyras. 

Brianfon,  Virgantia  Brigantum ,  is  fituated  on  Briai^on.; 
the  fide  of  a  fteep  rock,  on  the  top  whereof  ftands 
a  caftle  •,  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  higheft  part  of 
the  Alps,  and  conlequently  the  higheft  ground 
in  Europe,  being  about  feven  leagues  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  Suza  in  Piedmont,  and  as  much  north- 
eaft  of  Ambrun  in  Dauphine.  Two  fmall  rivers, 
the  Dura  and  the  Ancre,  unite  their  ftreams  a  little 
below  this  town,  and  form  the  river  Durance.  It 
is  a  town  naturally  very  ftrong,  and  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  no  doubt  improved,  fince  France  has  been 
obliged  to  yield  the  forts  of  Exilles  and  Feneftrelles, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Piedmont,  to  the  King  of  Sar¬ 
dinia.  Upon  one  of  the  old  gates  is  this  infcripti- 
on,  D.  Cafari  Augujio  Dedicata,  Salutate  earn ,  over 
which  ’tis  fuppos’d  the  ftatue  of  Csss  a  r  was  placed. 

Exilles,  olim  Qcellum ,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Exilles.’ 
Doire,  five  leagues  north-eaft  of  Brian^on,  and 
two  to  the  weftward  of  Suza,  defended  by  a  ftrong 
caftle  which  ftands  upon  a  pafs  between  France  and 
Piedmont  ;  it  was  taken  from  the  French  by  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  in  the  year  1708,  and  confirmed 
to  him  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 

Feneftrelles  is  a  ftrong  fort  on  the  confines  of Feneftrel- 
Dauphine  and  Piedmont,  which  was  taken  by  the  les. 

Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  year  1708,  and  confirmed 
to  him  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  ;  Pignerol  being 
alfo  then  furrendered  to  him,  he  has  thereby  ob¬ 
tained  a  pretty  good  barrier  againft  France. 

Oulx  or  Oux,  formerly  Admartis,  from  a  tern- Oux. 
pie  here  dedicated  to  Mars,  is  fituated  on  the 
river  Doire,  about  three  leagues  to  the  weftward 
of  Suza. 
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The  Ambrunois  is  bounded  by  the  Brianfonois  miles  north-weft  of  Grenoble,  and  fixteen  fouthCHAP- 
,  on  the  north  ;  by  Piedmont  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Pro-  of  Lyons  •,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Allobrogts,  af-  IX- 
vence  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Gapenfois  on  the  terwards  a  Roman  colony,  the  metropolis  ot  Gallia  ' 
weft.  The  chief  towns  whereof  are,  i.  Ambrun.  A hirbonenfis  fecunda,  and  the  firft  of  their  conqut  fts 
2.  Gilleftre.  3.  St.  Crefpin.  4.  Mont  Dauphin,  on  this  fide  the  Alps.  Julius  Ca:sar  refided  a 
5.  Chorges.  And,  6.  Savius.  confiderable  time  here,  and  here  are  ftill  the  re- 

Ambrun,  Embrun ,  Ebro  dunum ,  which  in  the  mains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  other  Roman  build- 
Celtick  language  fignified  a  fruitful  mountain,  is  ings.  The  Burgundians  took  it  from  the  Romans 
an  ancient  town  fituated  on  a  fteep  rock,  at  the  and  made  it  the  capital  of  their  kingdom  ;  it  is 
foot  whereof  runs  the  river  Durance,  and  is  about  much  lefs  than  it  was  anciently,  being  now  but  one 
twenty  miles  fouth  of  Brianjon.  It  is  a  ftrong  league  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  Arch¬ 
place  both  by  art  and  nature,  an  Archbifhop’s  fee,  bifhop  of  this  fee,  it  is  faid,  difputes  the  primacy 
who  is  metropolitan  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  of  France  with  the  Archbifhop  of  Lyons  ,  the  ca- 
ftiled  Prince  of  Ambrun;  befides  the  cathedral,  it  thedral  is  a  magnificent  Gothick  ftrufture  and 
contains  five  parifli-churches  and  feveral  monafte-  ftands  on  an  eminence,  to  which  we  afcend  by 
ries ;  the  archiepifcopal  palace  is  a  magnificent  twenty  fteps  and  upwards  ;  there  are  befides  in 
ftrudlure,  ftanding  in  the  higheft  part  of  the  town.  Vienne  feveral  beautiful  collegiate  churches,  abbeys 
The  Gapenfois,  a  mountainous  country,  lies  to  and  convents,  and  a  college  of  Jefuits.  The  fif- 
the  weft  ward  of  the  Ambrunois,  being  about  eigh-  teenth  general  council  was  held  here  in  the  year 
teen  leagues  long  and  fourteen  broad.  The  chief  13 11.  The  fituation  of  the  town  is  not  pleafant, 
towns  are,  1.  Gap.  2.  Tallard.  3.Veines.  4.  Lef-  being  almoft  covered  with  the  mountain,  the  ftreets 
deguieres.  And,  5.  Afpres.  narrow,  uneven  and  ill  paved.  ,  On  the  other  hand 

Gap,  Civitas  Vappincenfium ,  is  fituated  at  the  the  neighbouring  fields  on  the  fides  of  Avignon, 
foot  of  a  mountain  about  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  and  the  banks  ot  the  Rhone,  are  exceeding  beau- 
of  Ambrun  •,  it  is  a  bifhop’s  fee,  but  neither  the  tiful  :  the  moft  confiderable  manufactures  here  are 
cathedral  nor  the  other  buildings  deferve  a  parti-  fword-blades,  and  other  iron  and  fteel  wares,  and 
cular  defcription,  nor  are  the  fortifications  confi-  paper. 

derable:  about  a  league  from  hence  is  a  church  The  church  of  St.  Severus,  according  to  tradi- 
and  image  of  the  Virgin,  called  Notre  Dame  du  tion,  is  built  in  the  place  where  formerly  grew  a 
Lait,  which  occafions  a  great  concourfe  of  the  tree,  under  which  the  Pagans  facrificed  to  an  hun- 
country  people  from  all  parts,  who  come  hither  in  dred  Gods,  which  St.  Severus  ordering  to  be  pulled 
pilgrimage  ;  the  church  is  a  handfom  edifice  built  op,  to  remove  the  fuperftition  the  people  had  for  it, 
with  a  kind  of  marble.  found  under  the  root  a  man’s  fkull  filled  with  gold 

Tallard  is  a  little  town  two  leagues  to  the  fouth-  and  filver  enough  to  eredt  this  church,  and  a"pil- 
ward  of  Gap  •,  moft  remarkable  for  giving  a  title  lar  with  the  following  infcription,  viz.  Arborent 
to  Marfhal  Tallard  General  of  the  French,  who  E)eos  Severus  evertit  Centum  Deorum.  The  chapel 
was  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Hochftet,  anno  of  St.  Maria  de  la  Vie  was  the  Roman  Pratorium , 

1704,  and  remained  prifoner  in  England  till  the  over  the  door  of  which  is  a  ftone  bail  with  this  in* 
peace  of  Utrecht.  fcription,  Hoc  ePt  Pomum  Sceptri  Pilati\  and  they 

TheRoyanez  is  a  little  country  about  fix  leagues  pretend  to  fhew  the  houfc  where  Pontius  Pi* 
in  length  and  four  in  breadth  (which  received  its  late  lived  during  his  banilhment,  the  tower 
name  from  a  town  called  Pont  de  Royance)  former-  where  he  was  imprifoned,  and  the  lake  where  he 
ly  a  principality,  but  at  prefent  a  marquifate.  drowned  himfelf,  to  which  they  have  given  his 

The  Baronies  are  the  moft  fouthern  part  of  name. 

Dauphine,  and  lie  on  the  confines  of  Provence,  St.  Saphoria  lies  two  leagues  to  the  northward  of  St.  Sapho- 
being  about  fixteen  leagues  in  length  and  feven  in  Vienne  in  the  road  to  Lyons;  but  I  don’t  find  it  da. 
breadth,  being  fo  called  from  the  feveral  Baronies  remarkable  for  any  thing  but  the  poft-afles  which 
into  which  it  is  divided.  It  is  a  country  that  pro-  go  from  hence  to  Lyons,  and  perform  their  ftage 
duces  good  wine,  olives,  oranges,  pomegranates,  as  well  as  horfes,  but  are  not  to  be  driven  beyond 
figs,  and  other  fruits.  The  chief  towns  are  Buis  it  by  any  means  whatever. 

and  Nions.  Pont  Beauvoifin  is  fituated  on  the  river  Gier  near  PontBeau- 

Buis  is  a  little  town  on  the  river  Oreze  near  the  the  frontiers  of  Savoy,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  voifm. 
borders  of  Provence,  of  which  the  French  geo-  eaftward  of  Vienne,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  con- 
graphers  have  not  thought  fit  to  give  a  further  de-  fiderable  paftes  between  France  and  Savoy, 
fcription.  Taine  or  Theme  is  a  little  town  fituated  near  the  Taine. 

Nions  is  a  little  town  fituate  in  a  valley  on  the  Rhone,  about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  louthward 
river  Aigues,  the  bridge  whereof  according  to  tra-  of  Vienne,  remarkable  chiefly  for  that  excellent 
dition  was  the  work  of  the  Romans:  near  this  wine  called  hermitage  wine. 

town  is  a  mountain  from  whence  iflfues  a  cold  wind  Romaus  is  fituated  on  the  river  Ifere,  over  which  Romans, 
that  refrefhes  the  country,  which  would  otherwife  it  has  a  bridge,  thirty  miles  to  the  fouthward  of 
be  exceflive  hot.  Vienne;  the  fituation  of  this  town  is  faid  to  re- 

The  Lower  Dauphine  confifts  of  the  weftern  femble  that  of  Jerusalem,  having  a  hill  in  it  with 
part  of  the  country  next  the  Rhone,  and  compre-  buildings  not  unlike  thofe  on  mount  Calvary,  by 
hends,  1.  The  Viennois,  the  moft  north-weft  part  which  name  the  convent  is  called  that  is  built 
of  Dauphine, being  almoft  furrounded  by  the  Rhone  upon  it. 

and  the  Ifere,  about  twenty  four  leagues  in  length  The  Valentinois  lies  to  the  fouthward  of  the  The  Va- 
and  eighteen  in  breadth,  and  was  anciently  part  of  Viennois,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  river  leminois. 
the  country  of  the  Allobroges.  The  chief  towns  Ifere.  It  was  anciently  a  county,  and^  has  been 
are,  1.  Vienne.  2.  St.  Saphoria.  3.  Pont  de  Beau-  three  times  eredted  into  a  dutchy.  I  he  chief  Chief 
voifin.  4.  St.  Rambert.  5.  St.  Vallier  6.  Tajn.  7.  Ro-  towns  are,  1.  Valence.  2.  Montelimart.  3.  Li-towns- 
maus.  8.  St.  Anthony.  And,  9.  La  Tour  du  Pin.  vron.  4.  Pierre  Late.  And,  5.  St.  Marcellin. 

Vienne,  Vienna  y. lllobrogum ,  is  fituated  at  the  Valence,  Valentia,  Civitas  Valentinarum ,  is  fitu-  Valence, 
foot  of  a  mountain  on  the  river  Rhone,  about  forty  ated  on  the  Rhone,  a  little  below  its  confluence. 
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H  A  P.  with  the  Ifere,  thirty-five  miles  to  the  fouthward  of 
f  Vienne.  It  was  once  a  Roman  colony,  and  is  (fill 
a  pretty  large  well-built  town,  and  the  fee  of  a 
bifhop  fuffragan  to  Vienne-,  the  cathedral  is  a  no¬ 
ble  ftruffure,  befides  which  there  is  a  collegiate 
church,  the  fine  abbey  of  St.  Roff,  with  feveral 
other  convents,  and  it  has  an  univerfity  in  which 
the  civil  and  canon  laws  are  chiefly  ftudied,  found¬ 
ed  by  Lewis  XI.  anno  1452.  In  the  church  of 
the  Jacobins  they  fhew  the  bones  of  a  gaint  of  a 
prodigious  fize ;  for  according  to  the  dimenfions  of 
thofe  we  faw,  fays  my  author,  the  whole  body 
mod  have  been  fixteen  toot  long.  The  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  this  place  is  extremely  pleafant,  the 
hills  lying  about  it  in  form  of  a  crefcent  on  the  one 
fide,  and  the  Rhone  with  its  beautiful  meadows 
open  to  it  on  the  other. 

Monteli-  Montelimart  is  fituated  on  the  river  Robion, 
mart.  about  a  league  from  the  Rhone  in  a  fruitful  plain 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Valence.  It 
is  a  little  populous  place,  remarkable  for  feveral 
councils  held  here  againft  the  Albigenfes  in  the  13th 
century  ;  and  it  was,  fays  my  French  author,  one 
of  the  firft  towns  that  followed  the  errors  of  Cal¬ 
vin  ;  but  fince  the  revocation  of  the  edidt  of 
Nants,  they  have  been  very  faithful  to  God  and 
their  King :  that  is,  the  government  has  put  it 
out  of  their  power  to  difpute  its  commands.  It 
fuffered  very  much  on  occafion  of  its  adhering  to 
the  Hugonots  in  the  civil  wars.  The  learned 
Chau ci er,  fo  celebrated  among  the  French  Pro- 
teftants,  was  minifter  of  this  place. 

The  Diois  The  Diois  lies  to  the  eaflward  of  the  Valenti- 
nois,  being  eighteen  leagues  in  length  and  fixteen 
in  breadth,  and  is  the  mofl  mountainous  part  of 
Chief  the  Lower  Dauphine.  The  chief  places  are,  r. 
towns.  pie,  2.  Creft.  3.  Bourdeaux.  4.  Chaftillon.  5. 

Valdrone.  6.  Saiilans.  7.  Luc. 

Die.  Die,  Dea  Vacontiorum ,  and  Dea  Augufta ,  is  fi¬ 

tuated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  on  the  river 
Drone,  thirty  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Grenoble. 
It  is  the  fee  of  a  Bifhop,  who  has  a!fo  the  title  of 
Count  of  the  place.  The  Proteftants  had  a  uni¬ 
verfity  here  before  the  revocation  of  the  edidl  of 
Nants,  and  were  very  numerous  in  this  city ;  but 
it  fuffered  very  much  in  the  civil  wars,  the  caftle 
and  feveral  of  its  churches  being  demolifhed. 
TheTri-  The  Tricaflin  is  bounded  by  the  Valentinois  on 
callm.  the  north,  and  the  Venaiffm  on  the  fouth,  a  diftrift 
of  a  fmall  extent ;  the  only  confiderable  town 
whereof  is, 

St.  Paul  3  St.  Paul  trois  Chateaux,  known  anciently  by  the 
Chateaux,  name  of  Augufta  'Tricaftinorum ,  fituated  on  a  rifing 
ground  about  a  league  to  the  weflward  of  the  Rhone, 
and  four  to  the  fouthward  of  Montelimart.  It  is 
the  fee  of  a  Bifhop  fuffragan  of  Arles,  who  is  alfo 
ftiled  Count. 

The  prin-  1  he  principality  of  Orange  was  always  efteemed 
cipahty  ofa  part  of  Provence  till  the  year  1714,  when  an. 
Orange.  edibt  paffed  for  annexing  it  to  the  government 
of  Dauphine  ;  it  is  bounded  by  the  county  of 
Venaiffm  or  Avignon  on  the  north,  eaft  and  fouth  ; 
and  by  the  river  Rhone,  which  divides  it  from 
Languedoc,  on  the  weft.  It  was  governed  by  a 
Prince  of  its  own  for  many  years,  the  laft  of  whom 
was  William  III.  of  England-,  for  the  King  of 
Pruffia,  who  pretends  to  be  heir  to  that  Prince, 
•exchanged  it  with  the  laft  French  King  LewisXIV. 
at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  for  part  of  Guelderland, 
which  the  French  King  had  poffeffed  himfelf  of 
during  the  war ;  his  Pruffan  Majefty  ftill  retain¬ 
ing  the  title  of  Prince  of  Orange.  It  is  a  very 
fmall  diftrict,  being  no  more  than  four  leagues  in 


length  and  three  in  breadth,  and  the  Prince’s  re-CH  A  P. 
venue  amounted  to  about  five  thoufand  pounds 
per  annum.  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Orange. 

2.  Courtezon.  3.  Jonquieres.  And,  4.  Gigondos. 

Orange,  Aurafio ,  is  fituated  in  a  fine  large  plain  Orange 
watered  with  abundance  of  little  rivulets,  about Clty* 
three  miles  to  the  weftward  of  the  Rhone,  and 
eighteen  north  of  Avignon.  It  has  been  of  much 
larger  extent  than  it  is  at  prefent,  and  was  a  town 
that  made  a  confiderable  figure  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  as  appears  by  the  remains  of  part  of  a 
cirque,  an  ampitheatre  and  a  triumphal  arch  al- 
molt  entire.  Maurice  of  Naffau,  its  fovereign, 
alfo  built  a  regular  fortrefs,  confifting  of  eleven 
baftions,  on  a  neighbouring  eminence,  in  the  year 
1622,  which  Lewis  le  Grand  demolifhed  in  the 
year  1660,  with  all  the  other  fortifications  about 
it.  It  is  ftill  a  univerfity  and  a  bifhop’s  fee,  fuffra¬ 
gan  of  Arles  ;  and  there  have  been  three  councils 
held  in  this  city. 

The  province  of  Dauphine  was  part  of  the  coun-  The  anci- 
try  of  the  Allobroges,  who  joining  with  Hanni-  entftateof 
bal,  were,  fubdued  by  the  Romans  about  an  hun- Daupilinc* 
dred  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  Upon 
the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  they  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  that  ravaged  Italy  and  Gaul ;  after  which 
Dauphine  became  partof  thekingdom  of  the  Bur¬ 
gundians.  The  Counts  of  Albon  made  themfelves 
matters  of  the  country,  (in  the  reign  of  Rodolph 
the  flothful)  whofe  fucceffors  reigned  here  under  the 
title  of  Dauphins  of  Vienne.  The  name  of  Dau-  Dauphins 
phin  was  the  chriftian  name  of  Guy,  the  eighth  of  Vienne. 
Count  of  Albon,  who  governed  this  province  in  the 
year  1 130  ;  his  fucceffors  made  it  a  name  of  dig¬ 
nity,  and  annexed  it  to  the  province.  Dauphine 
has  twice  fallen  to  the  females  for  want  of  male 
ifiue:  the  firft  time  in  the  year  1 1 84,  by  the  death 
ofGuiGUEsIX,  who  leaving  only  one  daughter 
named  Beatrix,  ftie  married  to  Hugh  III, 

Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
fecond  race  of  the  Dauphins  of  Vienne.  The  fe- 
cond  was  after  the  death  of  Guy  X,  who  leaving 
iffue  an  only  daughter  earned  Anne,  fhe  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  the  year  1282  to  Humbert,  Lord  Tour 
Dupin.  This  Prince  begun  the  third  race  of  Dau¬ 
phins,  which  ended  with  Humbert  the  Second, 
a  weak  Prince,  who  becoming  inconfoleable  for 
the  lofs  of  his  only  fon,  whom  he  let  fall  into  the 
river  Ifere  as  he  was  playing  with  him  at  a  window 
in  his  palace  at  Grenoble,  he  transferred  his  do-  Dauphine 
minions  to  Charles  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  transferred 
grandfon  of  Philip  de  Valois,  King  of  France, tothe 
upon  condition  that  the  eldeft  fon  of  France  fhould  houfcof 
always  bear  the  name  of  Dauphin,  and  his  arms  be  ValoiSl> 
quartered  with  thofe  of  France.  And  the  King  on 
his  part  promifed  the  Dauphin  an  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  gold  florins ;  which  treaty  was 
executed  the  fixteenth  of  July,  1349.  Hum¬ 
bert  the  next  day  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a  cloyfter, 
and  Dauphine  has  ever  fince  been  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  France. 

The  foil  of  this  country  in  fome  parts  is  tolera-  The  foil 
bly  fruitful,  producing  corn,  wine,  olive,  fait,  filk  and  Pra* 
and  hemp,  befides  which  they  have  fome  mines  of^uce‘ 
copper,  iron  and  lead  ;  but  two  thirds  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  is  fo  barren,  occafioned  by  the  high  moun¬ 
tains  which  encumber  it,  that  the  natives  are  many 
of  them  obliged  to  remove  their  habitation  one 
part  of  the  year,  to  get  a  livelihood  elfewhere,  and 
to  enable  them  to  pay  their  taxes.  Their  moun¬ 
tains  however  produce  a  great  variety  of  beautiful 
flowers,  fimples,  timber,  precious  ftones  and  mi¬ 
nerals. 
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nerals.  There  are  alfo  upon  them  abundance  of 
deer,  game,  wild  goats  called  Chamois,  bears,  and 
wolves.  Their  goats,  particularly  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Diois,  are  red  in  fummer  and  grey  in 
Curiofities  winter.  There  are  alfo  on  the  Alps  in  this  pro¬ 
vince  great  numbers  of  white  hares,  and  par¬ 
tridges,  eagles,  gofs-hawks,  pheafants,  &c.  And 
in  the  dutchy  of  Tallard  are  feveral  falt-lprings. 
Two  leagues  from  Die  is  a  hill  called  the  in- 
acceftible  mountain,  being  in  form  of  a  pyramid 
reverfed  ;  but  fome  people  have  however  found 
means  to  afcend  it,  and  report  that  there  is  a  plain 
on  the  top  of  it  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  length, 
on  which  they  found  herds  of  the  wild  goats  call’d 
Chamois,  tho’  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  they 
climbed  up  thither.  They  tell  us  alfo  of  a  kind  of 
manna  which  is  found  in  the  diftridt  of  Brianjon, 
upon  the  leaves  of  a  tree  called  Meleze,  refembling 
a  pine,  which  falls  as  foon  as  the  fun  comes  upon 
it,  and  is  never  fo  plentiful  as  in  exceflive  hot 
weather.  There  are  reported  to  be  abundance  of 
other  merveilles,  or  ftrange  productions  in  Dau¬ 
phine,  as  a  burning  fountain,  an  unfathomable 
gulph,  & c.  which  I  find  their  bell  writers  do  not 
give  much  credit  to. 

It  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  Dauphine  an¬ 
ciently  to  have  their  governor  and  lieutenant  ge¬ 
neral  natives  ;  but  this  is  now  frequently  broke 
through.  Befides  the  governor  and  lieutenant  ge¬ 
neral,  the  King  has  four  other  lieutenants  general 
of  particular  diftri&s,  and  governors  of  the  fortified 
towns. 

The  fortified  places  are  Grenoble,  Valence,  Die, 
Montelimart,  Gap,  Ambrun,  Mont  Dauphin, 
Guilleftre,  Chateau  de  Queyras,  Brian^on,  Exilles, 
Barrault  and  L’Eclufe. 

CHAP.  X. 

Contains  a  description  of  Provence. 


AFter  the  Romans  had  made  themfelves  matters 
of  the  country  of  the  Salii,  Cavari,  Defuviati, 
&c.  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Provincia,  the  pro¬ 
vince,  being  the  firft  they  conquered  on  this  fide 
the  Alps,  and  it  retains  the  fame  name  to  this  day, 
having  only  changed  the  letter  i  for  an  e,  and  in- 
ftead  of  Province  is  call’d  Provence.  It  is  bounded 
by  Dauphine  on  the  north,  by  the  river  Var  and 
the  Alps,  which  feparate  it  from  Piedmont  and 
the  county  of  Nice,  on  the  eaft ;  by  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Rhone,  which 
divides  it  from  Languedoc,  on  the  weft  ;  being  a- 
bout  forty  leagues  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and 
thirty  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth. 

The  air  is  temperate  in  the  mountainous  part  of 
this  province,  but  in  the  valleys  exceflive  hot,  un- 
lefs  on  the  fea-coaft,  where  they  have  ufually  re- 
frefhing  breezes,  which  blow  from  nine  or  ten  in 
the  morning  until  the  evening  •,  and  whenever  the 
wind  fits  north  eaft,  it  brings  cool  weather  along 
with  it. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhone,  the  Var,  the 
Durance,  the  Verdon,  theArgens,  theSorgueand 
the  Larc. 

The  Rhone  has  been  already  deferibed,  which 
wafhes  the  weftern  boundaries  of  this  province. 
The  Var  hath  its  fource  on  the  mountains,  on  the 
north-eaft  part  of  Provence,  and  running  to  the 
l'outhward,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  between 
Nice  aftd  Antibes,  dividing  Italy  from  France. 
The  Durance  rifes  in  the  eaftern  part  of  Dau¬ 
phine,  and  running  above  an  hundred  miles  to  the 
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fouth-weft,  joins  its  ftreams  with  the  river  Ver-  c  H  A  P. 
don  ;  after  which  it  takes  its  courfe  to  the  weft-  X‘ 
ward,  till  it  falls  into  the  Rhone  near  Avignon. 

I  he  river  Argens,  fo  called  from  the  purenels  of  Argens. 
its  waters,  rifes  in  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  taking  its  courfe  almoft  direiftly  eaft,  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  near  Frejus. 

TheSorgue  has  its  whole  courfe  thro’  the  county  The 
of  Venaiflin,  where  it  rifes,  and  running  fouth-  Sor2uc‘ 
weft,  falls  into  the  Rhone  two  leagues  above  Avior- 
non.  The  fprings  where  it  rifes  throw  out  the 
water  fo  plentifully,  that  it  bears  the  name  of  a 
river  from  its  very  fource,  and  immediately  car¬ 
ries  fmall  boats.  7 

The  Larc  is  a  little  river,  or  rather  a  dange-  The  Larc- 
rous  torrent,  which  rifing  in  the  fouth  part  of  this 
province,  takes  its  courfe  to  the  weft  ward  of  Aix 
from  whence  it  runs  on  fouth-weft  till  it  falls  into 
a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  fea  near  Berre 

.  Jhere,  are  alfo  mineral-waters  and  falt-fprino-s 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  country.  0 

The  moft  confiderable  roads  and  harbours  on  the  P 
coaft  of  Provence  are  thofe  of  Marfeilles,  Toulon  °rt3‘ 
Hieres,  Grimant  and  Lerins,  which  will  be  de- 
fcribed  hereafter  in  treating  of  thofe  places. 

The  country  is  very  mountainous  towards  the  Moun- 
north  and  eaft,  being  taken  up  by  the  Alps,  which  tains 
divide  it  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy’s  dominions  in  and 
Italy.  The  reft  of  the  province  next  the  fea  and  woods‘ 
the  river  Rhone,  is  for  the  moft  part  plain  and 
even.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  abounds  in 
wood,  tho’  few  countries  are  better  flocked  with 
fruits,  as  will  appear  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
foil  and  produce  of  the  country. 

The  French  geographers  divide  Provence  into  ™  • 

15  parts  or  dioceles,  befides  the  iflands,  which  Jon  of 
make  a  fixteenth  .  1.  The  diocefe  of  Aix.  2  The  Provence, 
diocefe  of  Riez.  3.  That  of  Senez.  4.*  The 
diocefe  of  Digne.  5.  The  Archbifhoprick  of  Arles. 

6.  The  diocefe  of  Marfeilles.  7.  The  diocefe  of 
Toulon.  8.  The  diocefe  of  Frejus.  9.  The 
diocefe  of  Grade.  10.  The  diocefe  of  Vence. 

11.  The  diocefe  of  Giandefves.  12.  The  diocefe 
of  Sifteron.  13.  The  diocefe  of  Apt.  14.  The 
county  of  Venaiflin,  or  Avignon,  15.  The  valley 
of  Barcelonette.  And,  16.  The  iflands. 

The  diocefe  of  Aix  extends  itfelf  along  the  banks  The 
of  the  river  Durance;  the  chief  towns  whereof  diocefe  of 
are,  1.  Aix.  2.  St.  Maximin.  3.  Brignole.  Aix. 
And,  4.  Lambefc. 

Aix,  Aqua  Sextia,  called  Aqua  on  account  of  Aix  city, 
its  baths,  and  Sextia  as  it  was  enlarged  and  beau¬ 
tified  by  Sextius  Calvinus,  a  Roman  conful. 

It  is  fituated  in  a  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
St.  Eutropius,  and  about  a  mufket-lhot  from  the 
little  river  Arc,  in  the  latitude  of  43  degrees  30 
minutes,  twenty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Mar¬ 
feilles,  and  thirty-five  fouth-eaft  of  Avignon.  It 
is  a  large  well-built  city,  and,  according  to  my 
French  author,  refembles  Paris  the  moft  of  any 
town  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  magnificence  of  its 
buildings,  the  politenefs  of  its  inhabitants,  its  fpa- 
cious  fquares  and  beautiful  fountains.  The  Courfe 
confiding  of  three  fine  walks  of  trees  of  a  great 
length,  with  elegant  uniform  buildings  on  each 
fide  of  it,  and  embellilhed  with  fountains,  is  very 
much  admired  by  travellers,  as  are  the  baths  and 
mineral  waters.  The  principal  publick  buildings 
are  the  palace  where  the  parliament  and  courts  of 
juftice  are  held,  the  town-houfe,  the  cathedral, 
the  church  of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory,  and  the 
Jefuits  church.  Aix  is  an  Archbifhop’s  lee,  and  a 
univerfity  founded  by  Pope  Alexander  V,  anno 

1409, 
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CHAP.  1409,  where  the  ftudents  enjoy  equal  privileges 
with  thofe  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  _ 

St.  Maximin  is  lituated  to  the  eaftward  of  Aix, 
min.  3  '  and  confifts  of  one  parifti  only  ;  but  is  famous  for 
a  convent  of  Dominicans,  where,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  place,  they  have  preferv’d  the  head 
of  Mary  Magdalen,  and  a  phial  containing 
the  drops  of  blood  which  fhe  collected  at  the  foot 
of  our  Saviour’s  crofs  •,  with  many  other  reliques 
of  that  faint,  which  draws  a  great  concourfe  of  fu- 
perftitious  people  thither. 

Riez  The  diocefe  of  Riez  lies  on  the  river  Verdon, 

diocefe.  north-eaft  of  that  of  Aix  ;  the  chief  towns  where¬ 
of  are,  1.  Riez.  2.  Monftiers.  And,  3.  Valu- 

fole.  •  • 

Riez  city.  Riez,  called  by  the  Latins  Alabece  Reiorum  Apol- 
l inarium ,  becaufe  the  inhabitants  had  a  particular 
devotion  for  Apollo,  is  fituated  about  forty  miles 
north-eaft  of  Air,  being  a  handlom  little  town, 
and  a  bilhop’s  fee,  fuffragan  of  Aix.  The  county 
about  it  yields  the  bell:  wine  in  Provence. 

Senez  The  diocefe  of  Senez  lies  along  the  river  Ver- 
diccefe.  don,  t0  tj-,e  north-eaft  of  Riez.  The  chief  towns 
are,  1.  Senez.  2.  Caftellane.  And,  3.  Colmars, 
Senez  city  Senez,  Sanitium ,  or  Sanecium ,  fituated  about  twen¬ 
ty  miles  north-eaft  of  Riez,  is  now  reduced  to  a 
very  fmall  city,  or  rather  a  village,  but  remains 
however  a  bifnop’s  fee,  fuffragan  to  Ambrun. 
Cafteilane.  Caftellane  is  a  handfom  town,  fituate  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  on  the  river  Verdon,  where 
the  Biiliop  of  Senez  ufually  refides. 

Digne  The  diocefe  of  Digne  lies  to  the  northward  of 
dioceie.  Senez  ;  the  only  town  of  any  note  is, 

D!gne  Digne,  Dinia,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
city.  tains ;  five  or  fix  leagues  north  of  Senez,  is  the  fee 
of  a  bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Ambrun,  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Senii,  but  of  no  great  confequence 
at  prefen t. 

Arles  The  diocefe,  or  Archbifhoprick  of  Arles,  lies 
diocefe.  in  the  fouth-weft  part  of  Provence,  having  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  fouth,  and  the  river  Rhone 
on  the  weft,  and  is  about  eighteen  leagues  in  length, 
and  fourteen  in  breadth.  The  chief  towns  are,  1. 
Arles.  2.  Salon.  3.  Berre.  4.  Les  Beaux.  And, 
'5.  Troies  Maries. 

Arles  city.  Arles,  Arelatum ,  by  Pliny  called  Arelate  Sex- 

tanorum ,  becaufe  the  Romans  fent  a  colony  of  the 
fixth  legion  hither,  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  upon  very  uneven  ground,  and  almoft 
furrounded  by  a  morafs,  which  renders  the  air  thick 
and  unhealthful.  They  have  a  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  Rhone,  that  preferves  their  communica¬ 
tion  with  Languedoc,  on  which  fide  Constan¬ 
tine  the  great  built  great  part  of  the  town,  but 
there  is  fcarce  any  thing  remaining  of  it  at  prefent. 
This  Prince  it  leems  was  mightily  taken  with  the 
fituation  of  the  place,  and  made  it  the  feat  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  Gaul,  giving  it  the  name  of  Con- 
Jlantium.  Among  the  antiquities  that  remain  here 
is  an  obelifk  of  granite  marble,  all  one  entire  ftone, 
fifty  two  foot  high,  and  feven  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  bafe,  like  thofe  of  Rome,  fays  my  French  au¬ 
thor,  only  there  are  no  hieroglyphicks  upon  it ; 
but  ’tis  perfedtiy  plain,  and  thus  happily  referv’d, 
as  he  obferves,  to  record  the  actions  of  Lewis  le 
Grand,  who  caufed  it  to  be  dug  out  of  the  ruins 
and  fet  upon  a  pedeftal  in  the  year  1676.  The 
town  confecrated  this  monument  to  the  glory  of 
his  Majefty,  placing  an  azure  globe  on  the  top  of 
it,  ftrewed  with  golden  flowers  de  lys,  and  a  Tun, 
which  was  this  Prince’s  device.  The  four  angles 
of  the  pedeftal  were  adorn’d  with  four  lions  in  mar¬ 
ble,  and  the  feveral  faces  contained  inferiptions 
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pointing  out  the  moft  remarkable  events  of  his  C  H  A  P. 
reign.  X. 

There  are  alfo  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre, 
which  the  French  writers  are  confident  was  built 
by  Julius  Cassar.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  and 
an  hundred  and  ninety  four  fathoms  in  circum¬ 
ference  •,  the  longeft  diameter  of  the  area  feventy 
one  fathoms,  and  the  fhorteft  fifty  two.  The  por¬ 
tico’s  are  three  ftories  high,  built  with  free  ftone  of 
a  prodigions  fize  ;  every  ftory  contains  fixty  arches, 
which  ftill  remain.  The  walls  are  of  a  furpriz- 
ing  thicknefs,  but  very  much  battered  and  de¬ 
faced. 

The  more  modern  publick  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  a  vaft  Gothick  ftrufture ,  the  front 
whereof  is  charged  with  an  infinite  number  of 
figures.  The  high  altar  is  adorned  with  a  fine 
tabernacle  of  filver,  reprefen  ting  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Stephen,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedi¬ 
cated,  which  is  an  admirable  piece. 

The  town-houfe  is  an  elegant  regular  building, 
and  finely  fituated.  It  is  of  a  fquare  figure,  built 
with  white  ftone,  and  adorned  with  three  orders 
of  architecture  one  above  another.  The  portico 
is  magnificent,  and  embellifhed  w-ith  the  bufts  of 
the  Counts  of  Provence,  and  the  roof  fuftained  by 
twenty  double  pillars. 

There  is  a  territory  of  thirty  miles  extent  de¬ 
pending  on  this  city,  which  contains  the  iflands 
made  by  the  three  branches  of  the  Rhone,  called 
Camargne  and  the  Cran,  the  Campi  Lapidei  of 
Strabo  and  Pliny,  which  is  a  large  country 
covered  with  ftones,  extending  to  the  lea  of  Mar- 
tigne  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  ;  which  not- 
withftanding  the  flinty  furface,  according  to  the 
P'rench  writers,  makes  excellent  pafture  for  fheep, 
who  turning  up  the  ftones,  find  an  herb  under¬ 
neath  that  fats  them. 

Berre  is  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  Eerre. 
moft  confiderable  for  the  great  quantities  of  fait 
that  are  made  here.  But  good  Catholicks,  I  find, 
have  a  mighty  veneration  for  the  place,  on  account 
of  the  prefent  reliques  that  are  preferved  here,  as 
the  hair  and  milk  of  the  blefled  Virgin,  fome  of 
her  clothes,  the  bones  of  St.  L  a  u  r  e  n  c  e,  and 
the  finger  of  St.  Germain.  It  ftands  in  a  very 
unhealthful  air. 

The  diocefe  of  Marfeilles  lies  along  the  coaft  of  Marfeilles 
the  Mediterranean,  to  the  eaftward  of  the  diocefe  diocefe. 
of  Arles.  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Marfeilles. 

2.  Roquevaire.  3.  Ambaigne.  4.  Avriol.  5. 

La  Ciotat.  6.  La  Sainte  Beaume.  And,  7.  Ge- 
menos. 

Marfeilles,  Majfilia ,  is  fituated  on  the  Medi-  Marfeilles 
terranean,  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Aix,  and  thirty  city, 
north-weft  of  Toulon,  being  divided  into  the  old 
and  new  town.  The  old  ftands  on  an  eminence 
above  the  fort,  the  ftreets  whereof  are  narrow  and 
dirty,  and  the  houfes  very  indifferent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  new  town  is  perfe&ly  well  built, 
particularly  the  ftreet  called  the  Courfe,  which  is 
one  of  the  fineft  in  Europe,  the  houfes  on  each  fide 
being  uniform  and  magnificent,  and  a  noble  walk 
of  trees  between  them.  The  cathedral  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  the  an- 
cienteft  in  France.  On  the  land-fide  there  is  one 
of  the  moft  beautiful  plains  in  the  world,  in  which 
there  are  no  kfs  than  eight  hundred  country  Teats 
of  the  citizens,  with  their  gardens  and  vineyards, 
whither  they  retire  from  the  noife  of  the  town  ; 
for,  fays  my  author,  the  multitude  of  flaves  in  the 
ftreets,  with  their  rattling  chains,  would  make 
one  think  he  was  in  the  confines  of  hell  :  fome 
2  of 
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C  H  A  P.  of  them  ferve  as  porters  *,  and  others  have  little 
x-  fhops  and  huts,  where  they  are  allowed  to  work 
at  their  trades. 

The  abbey  of  St.  Viftor  is  a  beautiful  edifice  ; 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  or  town-houfe,  has  a  noble 
front ;  the  hofpital  and  the  arfenal  are  well  worth 
the  viewing,  and  there  are  abundance  of  fine  con¬ 
vents  in  the  place.  The  town  is  fortified  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  caftle  and  two  citadels  the  harbour 
one  of  the  fateit  and  mod  commodious  in  Europe, 
where  the  French  King  lays  up  his  galleys,  but  it 
will  not  admit  of  fhips  of  above  five  or  fix  hundred 
tuns.  It  is  a  populous  city,  the  natives  being 
computed  at  an  hundred  thoufand  fouls  and  up¬ 
wards  before  the  laid  plague,  which  happened 
anno  1720,  and  fwept  away  great  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  has  as  brifk  a  trade  as  mod  towns 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  feveral  beneficial  ma¬ 
nufactures,  particularly  their  filk-manufaCture  is 
in  good  efteem,  and  thofe  which  relate  to  their 
fhipping  •,  their  magazines  of  arms  and  warlike 
(tores  are  faid  to  be  equal  to  any  in  Europe.  This 
city  is  held  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  generally  faid 
to  be  founded  by  the  Phocians,  a  people  of  Ionia 
in  the  Letter  Afia.  It  was  celebrated  for  a  fine 
academy  anciently,  whither  the  Romans,  Greeks, 
and  Gauls  reforted  for  education  ;  infomuch,  that 
it  obtained  the  title  of  the  learned  city.  They 
were  alfo  confiderable  on  account  of  the  brave  de¬ 
fence  they  made  againft  the  Roman  power,  who 
thereupon  entered  into  an  alliance  with  them,  but 
afterwards  deprived  them  of  their  privileges,  and 
ufed  them  as  a  conquered  people. 

St.Beaume  St.  Beaume  is  fituated  on  a  rocky  mountain, 
almoft  inacceffible,  between  Aix,  Marfeilles  and 
Toulon  ;  where,  according  to  tradition,  Mary 
Magdalen  did  penance  thirty  years.  The 
grott,  where  this  Saint  is  fuppofed  to  have  refided, 
is  enclofed  with  an  iron  grate,  having  abundance 
of  flambeaux  burning  day  and  night  before  it.  On 
the  fide  of  it  is  a  fountain  which  cures  many  dif- 
eafes,  and  runs  on  every  fide  of  the  rock  except 
the  place  where  the  Saint  repofed  herfelf,  where 
there  never  was  feen  a  Angle  drop.  Near  this 
grott  they  have  built  a  pretty  little  church  and  a 
convent  of  Jacobins ;  from  hence  devout  people 
afcend  to  the  holy  pillar,  whither,  according  to 
the  fame  tradition,  the  Saint  was  lifted  up  feven 
times  a  day  by  Angels. 

Toulon  The  diocefe  of  Toulon  lies  fouth-eaft  of  that 

diocefe.  0f  Marfeilles ;  the  chief  towns  are,  1.  Toulon. 
2.  Hieres.  3.  Sixfours.  4.  Olioules.  And,  5. 
Cuers. 

Toulon  Toulon,  Tolonium,  is  fituated  in  a  bottom,  al- 

tny-  moft  encompaffed  with  hills  on  the  land-fide,  and 
on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  which  forms 
a  fecure  and  commodious  harbour,  in  the  latitude 
of  43  degrees  8  min.  fix  degrees  to  the  eaftward 
of  London,  four  hundred  miles  almoft  fouth-eaft 
of  Paris,  and  fourfcore  fouth-weftof  Nice.  The 
town  is  not  large  or  beautiful,  tho*  there  are  fome 
fine  buildings  in  it,  efpecially  the  magazines  and 
offices,  which  the  late  King  ereCted  for  the  ufe  of 
the  navy  :  for  here  the  French  lay  up  their  largeft 
men  of  war,  and  have  the  fineft  docks  and  yards 
in  the  kingdom  for  fitting  out  a  royal  fleet ;  fuch 
as,  in  the  (train  of  the  French  writers,  are  not  to 
be  parallelled  in  the  world  :  but  thofe  that  have 
feen  Portfmouth  and  Chatham,  or  the  Dutch  ma¬ 
gazines  and  yards  in  Holland,  poffibly  may  be  of 
another  opinion.  I  (hall  however  give  a  fhort 
abftra<5t  of  what  the  French  fay  of  their  naval 
magazine  and  works  at  Toulon.  They  tell  us, 
VOL.  II. 
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that  there  is  a  covered  rope  yard  of  a  furprizingC  HAP. 
length,  that  a  man  cannot  fee  from  one  end  to  x- 
the  other;  and  over  it  is  an  infinite  number  0f1'— ~v”— ^ 
workmen  employed  in  forting  of  hemp  and  fpin- 
ning,  &c.  That  they  have  fchools  for  the  marine 
guards,  where  they  are  taught  navigation,  and 
their  eXercifes.  That  the  hall  of  arms  is  a  noble 
fabrick,  where  they  make  mufkets,  piftols,  hal¬ 
berts,  &c.  That  in  another  magazine,  they  have 
all  manner  of  utenfils  for  cannoneers  and  bombar- 
deers ;  that  the  offices  where  the  fmiths,  carpen¬ 
ters  and  coopers  work  are  of  a  vaft  extent ;  that 
the  park  where  the  cannon,  bombs,  and  bullets  are 
piled  up  in  a  regular  manner,  and  the  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  anchors,  aftonifhes  a  man  ;  that  the  ftore- 
houfe,  where  the  fails  and  rigging  for  the  men  of 
war  are  laid  up,  is  of  a  prodigious  length  ;  that 
the  foundery,  where  all  manner  of  cannon  and 
mortars  are  caft,  requires  our  attention  *,  and  the 
royal  bake-houfe,  with  its  numerous  ovens,  is  ad¬ 
mirably  contrived  ;  that  the  machine  for  putting 
mafts  into  fhips  at  the  old  dock  is  the  admiration 
of  all  that  fee  it ;  and  laftly,  that  there  have  been 
found  in  Toulon  at  one  time  near  fix  hundred 
brafs  cannon,  upwards  of  three  thoufand  iron  guns, 
fixteen  firft  rates,  eight  fecond  rates,  twenty-four 
third  rates,  and  fix  fourth  rates,  befides  frigats, 
bomb-veflfels,  fire-fliips,  &c.  There  were  not  lefs  in 
the  place,  they  affure  us,  when  the  allies  came 
before  it  in  the  year  1707,  the  mifcarriage  ofwhich 
attempt  was  partly  occafioned  by  the  perverfenefs 
of  lome  of  the  confederates,  and  partly  by  fome 
unavoidable  accidents :  for  though  the  town  be  as 
well  fortified  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  ad¬ 
mit,  yet  there  being  two  hills  which  command  it, 
the  place  could  not  have  held  out  long  againft 
fuch  a  force  as  was  at  firft  defigned  for  this  expe¬ 
dition.  The  firft  falfe  ftep  that  was  made  there¬ 
fore  in  this  great  attempt,  was  the  detaching 
fifteen  thoufand  men  from  that  army  to  Naples, 
which  would  have  fallen  into  our  hands  of  it  felf, 
if  we  had  been  once  matters  of  Toulon,  and  as  it 
was,  coft  but  very  little  blood-lhed  ;  but  the  con¬ 
federate  army  was  fo  much  weakened  by  making 
this  detachment,  that  when  they  came  before 
Toulon,  they  found  the  enemy  almoft  as  nume¬ 
rous  as  themfelves,  and  polfefled  of  all  the  heights 
about  it ;  for  on  two  fides  of  the  city,  as  has 
been  obferved,  lie  fteep,  and  almoft  inacceffible 
hills,  viz.  that  of  St.  Anne,  on  the  north-eaft, 
and  mount  St.  Catharine,  on  the  fouth-eaft  *,  and 
as  the  hill  of  St.  Anne  perfectly  commands  the 
town,  fo  the  pofifeflion  of  it  fecures  it  againft  any 
attack  •,  therefore  the  French  general,  Marfhal 
Theflfe,  having  made  a  very  expeditious  march, 
and  entrenched  himfelf  on  this  hill  before  the  con¬ 
federates  arrived,  did  thereby  in  a  good  meafure 
fruftrate  their  defign.  The  hill  of  St.  Catharine, 
which  the  allies  poffeffed,  is  more  to  the  eaftward, 
and  on  the  fouth-eaft  is  the  hill  of  Malgne,  be¬ 
tween  which  and  the  town  there  is  a  morafs.  Over 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  lay  a  boom,  between 
which  and  a  little  neck  of  land  there  was  a  deep 
paffage  defended  by  a  great  tower,  on  which  were 
thirty  guns  mounted.  This  was  the  tower  the 
confederate  fleet  attacked,  and  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  taking  it,  if  an  unlucky  (hot  had  not  blown  up 
the  magazine  of  gunpowder  in  Fort  St.  Laurence, 
which  they  had  taken  before,  and  thereby  depriv¬ 
ed  them  of  the  fhelter  they  had  gained  from  the 
(hot  of  the  great  tower,  &c.  after  which  they  found 
it  impracticable  to  carry  on  their  attacks  againft  it. 

The  army  at  land  alfo  not  being  able  to  diflodge 
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CHAP,  the  enemy  from  Sr.  Anne’s  hill,  and  intelligence 
i  being  brought  of  the  French  troops  marching  to- 
v~  wards  them  from  all  parts,  which  would  have  been 
fuperior  to  tlie  allies  in  a  very  ffiort  time,  it  was 
thought  advifeable  to  draw  off  their  forces,  and 
return  to  Italy  the  lame  way  they  came,  as  they 
did  without  any  difturbance  from  the  French, 
having  deftroyed  feveral  men  of  war  in  the  har¬ 
bour,  and  fet  fire  to  part  of  the  town  with  their 
bombs.  Had  this  defign  fucceeded,  the  French 
would  have  buffered  a  prodigious  lofs  in  their  (hip¬ 
ping  and  naval  (lores;  fuch  a  one  as  they  could 
not  have  recovered  in  an  age,  tho’  the  confederates 
had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  town  again.  But  as 
the  allies  were  mailers  at  fea,  and  could  have 
poured  in  frefh  iupplies  from  time  to  time,  it 
might  have  been  difficult  for  the  French  to  have 
retaken  it  ;  tho’  I  mull  confefs  I  never  defire  to  fee 
England  carry  on  a  war  at  fuch  a  dillance,  where 
every  man  and  horfe  mull  Hand  us  in  feven  times 
the  expence  it  does  the  enemy,  as  it  adlually  did 
in  many  inllances  during  the  laft  war. 

The  firft  account  we  have  of  Toulon  is,  that  it 
was  a  caftle  built  by  the  Marfilians,  to  defend  the 
coall  againll  pyrates;  and  that  Telo  Martius 
the  tribune  fettled  a  colony  here,  calling  it  by 
his  own  name.  Upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  it  underwent  the  fame  revolutions  as  the 
reft  of  Gaul,  and  was  afterwards  governed  by 
Sovereigns  of  its  own,  till  the  heirefs  of  this  difbricft 
transferred  it  to  the  Counts  of  Provence,  fince  which 
it  has  had  the  fame  Princes.  The  Kings  of  France 
finding  it  a  commodious  harbour,  enlarged  and  for¬ 
tified  it,  and  made  it  the  ftation  of  the  royal  na¬ 
vy  ;  but  none  of  them  improved  it  fo  much  as 
the  late  King  Lewis  XIV.  to  whom  it  owes  all 
thofe  fine  docks,  yards,  founderies,  &c.  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  indeed  before  his  reign  the  French 
had  fcarce  any  royal  navy.  It  was  he  that  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  greatnefs  at  fea,  and  built 
more  men  of  war  than  any  Prince  or  State  in 
Europe  was  mailer  of;  tho’  it  is  true,  he  could  ne¬ 
ver  half  man  them  with  failors,  for  want  of  a  pro¬ 
portionable  foreign  trade. 

Hieres.  Hieres  is  a  pretty  little  town  fituate  near  the 
fea,  about  three  leagues  to  the  eallward  of  Tou¬ 
lon,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  iflands  that  lie 
oppofite  to  it  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  was 
alio  a  colony  of  the  Marfilians,  and  here  pilgrims 
anciently  ufed  to  embark  for  the  Holy  Land.  It  is 
confiderable  at  prefent  on  account  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  fait  which  is  made  here,  both  from  the  lea- 
water  and  falt-pools.  Here  alfo  are  fome  of  the 
finell  gardens  in  France,  which  are  no  lefs  profi¬ 
table  to  the  natives  than  pleafant ;  fome  one  of 
them  having  yielded  more  than  ten  thoufand  livres 
a  year  to  the  proprietor,  before  the  hard  winter  in 
1709,  which  dellroyed  moll  of  their  fruits  and 
plants.  This  misfortune  probably  they  have  pretty 
well  recovered  by  this  time ;  but  with  all  then- 
advantages,  it  feems,  they  arc  fituated  in  a  very 
unhealthful  air. 

Sixfours.  Sixfours  is  a  borough  fituate  on  a  mountain  to 
the  weilward  of  Toulon,  whofe  founder  the  na¬ 
tives  pretend  was  Sextus  Forius,  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  infcriptions  found  there.  Its  in¬ 
habitants  are  laid  to  be  of  a  larger  fize,  and  con- 
fiderably  taller  than  their  neighbours;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  anciently  they  had  a  lawamongll  them  which 
prohibited  their  marrying  with  any  but  their  own 
people,  that  they  might  not  leffen  the  breed. 

Frejus  The  diocefe  of  Frejus  lies  on  the  fea-coall, 

tliocefe.  north-ealt  of  that  of  Toulon.  The  chief  towns 
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are,  1.  Frejus.  2.  Barjols.  3.  Draguignan.  4.  CHAP. 
Bargemon.  5.  Favos.  6.  Pignans.  And,  7. 

St.  Tropez. 

Frejus,  Forum  Julium,  Colonia  OElavanorum ,  is  Frejus 
a  fortified  town  fituate  forty  miles  north-eaft  ofc,ty. 
Toulon,  on  the  river  Argens,  about  half  a  league 
from  the  fea.  It  was  the  naval  arfenal  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  where  he  laid  up  his  fleet;  and  here,  it  is 
faid,  the  celebrated  Agricola  was  born.  There 
ftill  remain  feveral  monuments  of  its  antiquity  ; 
though  the  French  writers  do  not  think  fit  to  enter 
into  a  particular  defcription  of  them.  It  is  at 
prefent  a  biffiop’s  fee,  who  is  temporal  as  well  as 
fpiritual  Lord  of  the  place,  and  fuffragan  of  Aix. 

The  diocefe  of  Grafs  or  Grace,  lies  on  the  Grafs 
coafl  of  the  Mediterranean  north-eafl  of  Frejus,  diocefe. 
being  bounded  towards  the  eall  by  the  river  Var, 
which  feparates  it  from  the  King  of  Sardinia’s  ter¬ 
ritories.  The  chief  towns  are,  i.  Grafs.  2.  An¬ 
tibes. 

Grafs  or  Grace,  is  fituated  on  a  hill  two  leagues  Grafscity. 
from  the  fea,  about  twenty  miles  north-eaft  of 
Frejus,  and  fifteen  fouth-weft  of  Nice.  The  cathe¬ 
dral  and  pariffi  church  are  the  fame  ;  befides  which 
there  are  a  great  number  of  convents,  and  the 
town  is  faid  to  be  rich  and  populous,  but  not  very 
large.  There  is  a  fine  profpedt  from  it  over  one 
of  the  pleafantefl  parts  of  Provence;  the  epifcopal 
feat  was  removed  from  Antibes  thither,  on  account 
of  the  unhealthfulnefs  of  Antibes,  and  the  frequent 
vifits  of  the  corfairs  of  Barbary,  and  other  pirates. 

Antibes,  Antipolis ,  is  one  of  the  ancientell  towns  Antibes; 
in  Provence,  fituate  on  the  fea-coaft,  about  three 
leagues  fouth-weft  of  Nice,  confiderable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  port  and  the  antiquities  that  are  found 
here ;  it  has  alfo  a  pretty  ftrong  citadel  for  its 
defence. 

The  diocefe  of  Vence  lies  north  of  Grafs,  be-  Vence 
ing  bounded  by  the  King  of  Sardinia’s  territories  diocefe. 
towards  the  eall.  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Vence. 

And,  2.  St.  Paul. 

Vence,  Chit  as  Vincienfium,  is  fituated  on  the  Vence. 
Maritime  Alps,  about  five  miles  to  the  weilward 
of  the  river  Var,  and  twelve  north-eaft  of  Grafs  ; 
the  city  is  not  large,  tho’  it  was  anciently  a  Ro¬ 
man  colony,  and  celebrated  for  a  temple  dedica¬ 
ted  to  Mars.  It  is  at  prefent  a  bifhop’s  fee,  fuf¬ 
fragan  of  Ambrun. 

The  diocefe  of  Glandefvez,  or  Glandeves,  ex- Glandeves 
tends  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Var  to  the  diocefe. 
northward  of  that  of  Vence.  The  chief  towns 
are,  1.  Glandeves.  2.  Guilleaume.  And,  3. 
Entrevaux. 

Glandeves,  Glanateva ,  flood  near  the  banks  of  Glandeves 
the  Var,  but  being  dellroyed  by  the  inundations 
of  that  river  feveral  hundred  years  ago,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  removed  to  Entrevaux,  a  little  town  on  the  Entrevaux 
confines  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  where  the  biffiop 
now  refides  ;  and  there  remains  nothing  of  Glan¬ 
deves  at  prefent,  but  a  little  fortrefs  eredled  on  an 
eminence. 

Guilleaume ,  which  lies  about  four  or  five  Guille- 
leagues  to  the  northward  of  Glandeves,  is  a  good  aume. 
town,  the  moll  confiderable  in  this  diocefe. 

The  diocefe  of  Sifteron  lies  in  the  north  part  of  Sifteron 
Provence  to  the  weilward  of  Digne.  The  chief  di0Cefe> 
towns  are,  1.  Sifteron.  2.  Forcalquier.  And, 

3.  Monofque. 

Sifteron,  Segufterorum  Urbs ,  is  ftrongly  fituated  sifleron 
on  the  river  Durance,  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  and  city, 
defended  by  a  caftle,  being  about  fifty  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Aix,  and  twelve  north-weft  of  Dig¬ 
ne.  the  biffiop  whereof  is  fuffragan  of  Ambrun. 

The 
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CHAP.  The  diocefe  of  Apt  is  fituated  to  the  weftward 
of  theVenaiffin;  the  chief  town  whereof  is  of  the 
'rT'fT"'  lame  name. 

Apt  dio-  .  .  . 

cefe.  Apt ,  Civitas  Apteufium,  is  fituated  near  the 

Apt.  mountains  on  the  river  Caleron,  about  twenty- 
four  miles  to  the  northward  of  Aix,  and  as  many 
to  the  eaftward  of  Avignon  :  this  W2S  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  cities  of  the  Celtm,  and  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  the  Vulgentes  in  the  time  of  the  Romans; 
the  Bifhop  is  firft  fuffragan  of  Aix,  and  ftiled 
Prince  of  Apt.  There  ftill  remain  leveral  monu¬ 
ments  of  its  antiquity,  and  good  catholicks  efteem 
the  place  for  the  precious  reliques  found  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  and  monafteries  here,  among  the  reft  the 
reliques  of  St.  Anne,  the  mother  of  the  Blefled 
Virgin. 

Venaiffin  The  county  of  Venaiffin  is  bounded  on  the 
county.  north  by  Dauphine  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  diocefe 
of  Apt;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  river  Durance, 
which  leparates  it  from  Arles ;  and  on  the  weft, 
by  the  river  Rhone,  which  divides  it  from  Lan¬ 
guedoc.  It  does  not  derive  its  name  from  Vena- 
tione,  a  country  fit  for  hunting,  as  fome  have 
fuggefted,  but  from  Venafque,  heretofore  an  im¬ 
perial  city,  and  the  chief  of  the  country.  It  is 
not  at  prefent  under  the  dominion  of  France,  but 
of  the  Pope;  for  Raymond  VI.  Count  de 
Thouloufe,  who  was  fovereign  of  it,  taking  part 
with  the  Vaudois  and  Albigenfes,  the  French  King 
and  the  Pope,  about  the  year  1210,  invaded  his 
territories,  and  divided  them  between  them.  The 
King  feized  all  thofe  on  the  weft-fide  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Pope  held  thofe  on  the  eaft-fide  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  which  confifted  of  the  country  of  Venaiffin. 
R  a  1  m  o  n  d  VII.  however  was  re-eftablifhed  in 
his  father’s  dominions ;  but  he  marrying  Jane, 
the  daughter  of  Alphonsus,  Count  of  Poitiers, 
and  leaving  no  ififue,  Pope  Gregory  X.  after 
fome  ftruggles  got  pofieffion  of  the  Venaiffin  again, 
which  the  holy  fee  have  held  ever  fince.  The 
city  of  Avignon  indeed  was  not  formerly  deemed 
part  of  the  county,  but  was  fold  to  Pope  Cle¬ 
ment  V.  by  Jane  Queen  of  Naples  and  Coun- 
tefs  of  Provence,  about  the  year  1 348,  for  eighty 
thoufand  gold  florins. 

Notwithftanding  this  little  ftate  is  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Pope,  yet  the  natives  are  not  deemed 
aliens  in  France,  but  are  allowed  the  privileges  of 
natives  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  edidfs  of  feveral 
of  their  Kings ;  and  the  univerfity  of  Avignon 
enjoys  the  fame  privileges  as  other  French  univer- 
Chief  fities.  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Avignon.  2.  Taraf- 
towns.  con.  g,  St.  Remy.  4.  Cavaillon.  5.  Carpentras. 
6.  Vaifton.  7.  Venafque.  8.  Pont  de  Sorgue.  9. 
Lifie.  And,  10.  Perues. 

Avignon.  Avignon,  Avenio ,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Rhone, 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  Arles,  and  near  as 
many  fouth  of  Orange.  It  is  furrounded  with  a 
ftone-wall,  rather  beautiful  than  ftrong,  and  con¬ 
tains  fome  magnificent  churches  and  palaces,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary;  in  which  are :  the  tombs  of  Pope  Ben- 
net  XII.  and  John  XXII.  befides  thofe  of  fe¬ 
veral  archbifhops  and  biffiops.  The  high  altar  is 
exceeding  fine,  and  the  treafury  of  the  facrifty 
rich.  The  Hugonots,  who  make  it  another  Ba¬ 
bylon,  on  account  of  the  Pope’s  refiding  here,  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  has  feven  pariffies,  feven  monafte¬ 
ries,  feven  colleges,  feven  markets,  and  feven 
gates.  The  palace  of  the  vice-legate  was  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  Pope  when  the  fee  was  at  Avignon  ; 
that  of  the  archbiffiop’s  is  a  handfom  ftrubture, 
from  whence  there,  is  an  admirable  profpedt  over 
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the  neighbouring  country;  there  was  a  ftone-CIiAP. 
bridge  over  the  river,  but  being  decayed,  it  is  re-  ^  X- 
built  with  wood.  This  city  was  erebded  into  an 
Archbiffioprick,  in  the  year  1475,  by  Pope  Six¬ 
tus  V.  and  the  univerfity  was  founded  in  the 
year  1303,  by  C  h  a  r  l  e  s  II.  King  of  Jerufalem 
and  Sicily,  and  Count  of  Provence.  There  is 
alfo  a  court  of  inquifition  here  ;  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment  is  adminiftred  by  the  vice-legate,  the  viguer, 
or  the  rota.  The  viguer,  who  is  an  officer  that 
refembles  the  provoft  of  the  merchants  in  other 
cities  of  France,  or  an  Englifh  mayor,  decides  all 
caufes  finally,  where  the  matter  in  conteft  is  not 
of  the  value  of  four  gold  ducats.  The  police  is  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  confuls  of  the  merchants 
and  their  afleflbrs.  From  thefe  courts  there  lies  an 
appeal  to  the  vice- legate,  who  refers  them  to  the 
rota,  being  his  council,  and  compofed  of  five  au¬ 
ditors  ;  and  from  this  tribunal  the  parties  may  ap¬ 
peal  to  Rome.  Among  the  many  fine  churches  at 
Avignon,  that  of  the  Celeftins  feems  to  have  the 
preference,  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  whereof  is 
the  tomb  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  Seven  Popes 
fucceffively  refided  in  this  city  feventv  years,  viz. 
from  1307,  to  1377. 

The  valley  of  Barcelonette  is  a  little  princi-  Barcelo- 
pality  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  having  the  Ambu-  nette  val* 
nois,  and  part  of  Dauphine,  on  the  north  ;ley* 
the  county  of  Nice,  on  the  eaft ;  and  Provence, 
on  the  fouth  and  weft  ;  the  only  town  of  any 
confequence  being  fo  named. 

Barcelonette  fituate  on  the  river  Hubaye,  twen-  Barcdo- 
ty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Ambrun,  built  about  the  nette. 
year  1230,  by  Raimond  Berenger,  Count 
of  Provence,  who  gave  it  that  name  in  memory  of 
his  anceftors,  who  came  from  Barcelona  in  Ca¬ 
talonia.  This  principality  was  anciently  a  part 
of  Provence,  but  the  natives  in  the  year  1388, 
revolted  from  the  French,  and  recognized  Ama¬ 
deus  VII,  Duke  of  Savoy,  for  their  Sovereign. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  an.  1713,  it  was  yielded 
to  France  ;  and  by  an  arret  of  the  council  of 
ftate  the  following  year,  it  was  united  again  to 
Provence. 

The  ifiands  of  Provence  are,  1.  Thofe  of  St.  Tj,e 
Margaret  and  Honorat.  2.  The  Hieres.  And,  iflands  of 
3.  Thofe  of  Marfeilles.  The  ifles  of  St.  Marga-  Provence, 
ret  and  Horet  lie  a  little  to  the  fouthward  of 
Antibes ;  which,  with  Cape  Garoupe,  form  a 
noble  road,  called  the  Gourjean,  where  there  is 
excellent  anchorage.  The  ifle  of  St.  Margaret  lies  St.Marga 
three  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Cannes,  being  a  mile  ret. 
in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  one  broad,  defended 
by  three  forts,  and  was  known  to  the  ancients  by 
the  name  of  Lerus. 

The  ifland  of  St.  Honorat,  ohm  Lerina,  is  a 
little  ifland  feparated  from  St.  Margaret’s  by  a 
channel  a  quarter  of  a  league  over,  and  is  defended 
by  a  great  tower. 

The  iflands  of  Hieres  lie  fouth-eaft  of  Toulon,  The 
and  with  the  oppofite  fhore  form  one  of  the  fineft  Hieres. 
roads  in  the  Mediterranean ,  being  about  ten 
leagues  long,  and  fix  broad,  and  is  ufually  the 
place  of  rendezvous  of  the  royal  navy  ;  thefe  iflands 
are  three  in  number,  viz.  the  Ifland  of  Porque- 
rolle,  the  Ifland  of  Portecroz,  and  the  Ifland  of 
Levant.  That  of  Porquerolle  was  called  by  the 
ancients  Proten,  and  is  about  four  miles  in  length, 
and  one  in  breadth.  The  ifland  of  Portecroz, 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  names  of  Pomponi- 
ana  and  Mclen,  lies  fix  miles  to  the  eaftward  of 
Porquerolle,  and  has  a  caftle  of  the  fame  name 
fituated  on  a  rock. 
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C  H  A  P.  The  ifland  of  the  Levant,  clim  Hypaea,  lies  the 
X.  rnoft  eafterly  of  any  of  them,  being  four  miles  in 

v  length,  and  one  in  breadth. 

The  The  i (lands  of  Marfeilles  lie  a  little  to  the  fouth- 

i (lands  of  war(}  Qf  that  city,  and  are  three  in  number,  viz. 
Marfeilles.  Ratoneau,  and  Pomegues.  C  JE  s  a  r  called 

them  the  Maflilian  iflands.  The  Hie  of  If  took 
its  name  from  the  yew-trees  which  grew  there.  If 
being  French  for  a  yew-tree  :  it  has  a  caftle  in 
the  middle  of  it  well  furnifhed  with  artillery. 
The  ifle  of  Ratoneau  is  a  dry  barren  rock,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  a  one  in 
breadth,  having  a  fort  on  the  top  of  it.  The 
ifle  of  Pomegues  is  almoft  as  large  as  Ratoneau, 
and  defended  by  a  large  tower. 

The  and-  Provence,  like  the  reft  of  France,  before  the 
entftateof  Romans  fubdued  it,  was  divided  into  feveral  little 
Provence.  prjncipa]jtics  and  ftates ;  of  which  the  Cavares 
and  Salii  were  mod  powerful.  In  the  divifion  of 
Gaul  by  Augustus,  this  was  ftiled  Gallia  Nar- 
bonenfis  Secunda.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  about  the  year  416,  the  Goths  poffeffed 
themfelves  of  it  •,  then  it  became  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Arles,  or  Burgundy  ;  afterwards  it  was 
governed  by  its  own  Counts  for  above  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  ;  and  about  the  year  1481,  Charles 
the  laft  Earl  of  Provence,  left  it  by  will  to 
Lewis  XI.  King  of  France,  to  which  kingdom  it 


Trade  of 
Provence. 


To  Italy. 


has  been  ever  fince  united. 

The  trade  of  this  province,  according  to  the 
French  writers,  is  exceeding  great  ;  and  indeed 
in  this,  and  in  every  other  inftance,  where  thefe 
people  fpeak  of  themfelves,  fome  allowances  muft 
be  made  for  their  partiality.  Nor  is  this  fpecies 
of  folly  confined  to  the  French  alone  *,  every  fon 
of  Adam  is  apt  to  enlarge  and  magnify  things 
beyond  their  due  proportion,  when  they  have  any 
relation  to  himfelf.  When  a  man  treats  of  the 
power,  wealth,  or  trade  of  the  country  where  he 
was  born  or  educated,  he  always  makes  the  moft 
of  them  ;  imagining,  I  prefume,  that  it  may  re- 
fledt  fome  honour  upon  himfelf,  who  is  a  fubjedt 
or  member  of  it.  But  notwithftanding  allowances 
muft  be  made  for  the  partiality  of  the  natives,  cer¬ 
tainly  they  are  beft  qualified  to  give  us  a  ftate  of 
thefe  things,  and  therefore  we  are  obliged  to  have 
a  regard  to  their  eftimates. 

The  French  relate,  that  they  export  annually 
from  the  port  of  Marfeilles  to  Italy,  the  value  of 
three  millions  fifty  thoufand  livres  of  the  produdt 
and  Manufadtures  of  Languedoc,  Dauphine,  and 
Provence,  viz.  fix  thoufand  bales  of  cloth,  ferges, 
and  other  woollen  manufadtures,  being  of  the  va¬ 
lue  of  two  millions  of  livres,  (I  prefume  they  mean 
when  they  come  to  market,  and  not  prime  coft.) 
Of  almonds,  the  value  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
livres.  Two  hundred  barrels  of  honey,  amount¬ 
ing  to  fifty  thoufand  livres  ;  and  as  much  in  prunes 
and  figs.  The  value  of  fourfcore  thoufand  li¬ 
vres  in  falted  eels,  olives,  and  anchovies.  The 
value  of  twenty  thoufand  livres  in  oil,  grain  and 
flour.  Six  thoufand  bales  of  cotton- linen  made 
at  Marfeilles,  of  the  value  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  livres.  Strong  waters,  the  value  of 
an  hundred  thoufand  livres.  Cotton  waiftcoats  and 
ftockings,  and  thread  and  worfted  ftockings,  the 
value  of  two  hundred  thoufand  livres.  All  which 
amounts  to  3,050,000  livres,  being  about  three 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  Englifh  money. 

On  the  contrary,  they  import  annually  from  I- 
taly  to  Marfeilles,  fix  thoufand  quintals  of  the 
hemp  of  Piedmont,  at  fix  livres  the  quintal  or 
hundred  weight.  As  many  quintals  of  rice  from 
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the  fame  country,  by  way  of  Nice  and  Onelia,  at  C  H  A  P. 
feven  livres  the  quintal.  Two  thoufand  quintals  <  X. 
of  rice  from  Lombardy,  by  the  way  of  Genoa  and  ^ 
that'Coaft,  at  the  fame  price  with  that  of  Pied¬ 
mont.  Fifteen  thoufand  charges  of  bread-corn 
from  Venice  and  Ancona,  at  fourteen  livres  a 
charge,  which  I  take  to  be  about  a  quarter,  or 
eight  bulhels  Englilh.  A  thoufand  charges  or 
quarters  from  Sardinia  and  Sicily  j  and  as  much 
from  Civita  Vecchia,  at  the  fame  price.  Fifteen 
hundred  quintals  of  fulphur  or  brimftonefrorn  Ci¬ 
vita  Vecchia  and  Ancona,  at  four  livres  ten  fols 
the  quintal.  Two  hundred  quintals  of  annifeeds 
from  the  Pope’s  territories,  at  eighteen  livres  the 
quintal.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  chefts  of  manna, 
which  they  gather  in  Sicily,  the  Pope’s  territo¬ 
ries,  and  about  mount  St.  Angelo  in  Calabria,  (of 
which  the  laft  is  the  beft)  amounting  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  livres.  Two  thoufand  fix  hundred 
bales  of  fine  filk,  of  the  growth  of  Savoy,  Pied¬ 
mont,  the  Milanois,  Lombardy,  Bolor.ia,  Fer¬ 
rara,  and  Sicily,  confiding  of  two  quintals  the 
bale,  at  nine  hundred  livres  the  quintal,  which 
is  brought  into  France  by  the  way  of  Pont  Beau- 
voifin.  A  thoufand  bales  of  fine  filk  of  two  quin¬ 
tals  each,  imported  into  Marfeilles  by  fea.  All 
which  merchandizes,  and  fome  other  fmall  arti¬ 
cles,  amount  to  3,335,3 50  livres. 

The  trade  from  Marfeilles  to  Spain  is  much  Spain> 
more  confiderable  than  that  to  Italy.  They  fend 
to  Spain  annually  the  value  of  above  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  livres  in  linen  of  all  forts,  fluffs  of 
Tours,  brocades,  taffeta’s,  and  other  wrought 
filks.  The  value  of  thirty  thoufand  livres  in  ga- 
loons  and  gold  and  filver  lace  ;  in  counterfeit  ga- 
loons,  lace  and  pins.  The  value  of  ten  thoufand 
livres  in  box-combs  and  others,  made  at  Marfeilles 
and  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  all  this  is  nothing 
in  comparifon  of  the  trade  of  gold  and  filver  fluffs 
from  Lyons,  brocades,  wrought  filks,  ribbands, 
Chaumont  laces,  Avignon  taffeta’s,  hard  ware, 

Puy  laces,  linen  of  Britany,  Rouen,  &c.  the 
camlets  of  Lifle  in  Flanders,  the  ferges  and  coarfe 
woollen  cloths  of  Nifmes  and  Auvergne,  with 
their  fuftians  and  dimities,  which  amount  in  the 
whole  to  the  value  of  fix  millions  two  hundred  and 
fourfcore  thoufand  livres.  Other  merchandize  of 
Marfeilles,  confifting  of  hats,  galls,  paper,  tobac¬ 
co,  prunes  and  thread,  amounting  to  an  hundred 
and  fourfcore  thoufand  livres.  Cotton-thread  of 
Jerufalem,  gum-arabick,  galls  of  Aleppo,  drugs 
of  all  kinds,  faffron,  &c.  amounting  to  fifteen 
hundred  thoufand  livres.  The  total  of  all  which 
fums,  is  nine  millions  an  hundred  and  feventy 
thoufand  livres.  ToTurky 

On  the  contrary,  they  annually  import  fromortiieLe* 
Spain  the  value  of  eight  millions  an  hundred  andvant‘ 
fourfcore  thoufand  livres  in  cochineal,  quinquina, 
indigo,  Campechy-wood,  wool  of  Segovia  and  o- 
ther  places,  farfaparilla,  fugar,  vermilion,  filk,  li¬ 
quorice,  pieces  of  eight,  oil,  dried  raifins,  &c. 

As  to  their  Turky  or  Levant  trade,  they  fend 
annually  to  Conftantinople  twelve  or  fifteen  fail, 
of  which  there  are  four  or  five  fhips,  and  the  reft 
fmall  barks.  The  merchandize  they  carry  thi¬ 
ther  of  their  own  growth  or  manufadtures,  or 
woollen  cloths  or  ferges,  caps,  paper,  hardware, 
clocks  and  watches.  The  goods  they  carry,  which 
are  the  produce  of  other  countries,  are  fpice,  cochi¬ 
neal,  powdered  fugars,  indigo,  farfaparilla,  quick- 
filver,  arfenick,  Brafil  and  Campechy-wood,  white 
lead,  tin-plates,  wire,  and  other  fmall  articles. 
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CHAP.  The  goods  imported  from  Conftantinople  to 
X;  ,  Marfeilles,  are  fheeps  wool,  goats  hair  and  goats 
wool,  buffaloes  hides,  and  other  fkins,  yellow  wax, 
allum,  maftick,  chagrin-fkins,  box- wood,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  other  fmall  articles.  The  cuftoms  at  the 
port  of  Conftantinople  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  three  per  cent,  on  merchandizes  inwards  or 
outwards. 

To  the  port  of  Smyrna,  the  French  fend  annu¬ 
ally  feven  or  eight  (hips,  and  about  as  many  fmall 
barks.  The  merchandizes  exported  thither,  are 
much  the  fame  as  thofe  fent  to  Conftantinople  •, 
only  the  French  find  a  greater  vent  for  their  caps, 
which  the  Arminians  and  Greeks  take  off  their 
hands. 

The  returns  from  Smyrna  to  Marfeilles  are  made 
in  cotton,  cotton-linens,  hempen  yarn,  fponges, 
goats,  wool,  camlets,  Turky  carpets,  goats 
hair,  yarn,  galls,  drugs,  maftick,  and  Scio-turpen- 
tine,  which  is  efteemed  the  beft  in  the  Levant. 

To  Salonica,  or  Theffalonica,  they  export  from 
Marfeilles  Englifh  cloth,  or  fuch  as  they  make  in 
imitation  of  it,  paper,  cochineal,  fpices,  tin , 
wire,  tin-plates.  And  they  import  from  thence 
hides  ,  wool ,  wax ,  filk ,  cotton-thread ,  allum  , 
fponges,  and  tobacco. 

The  number  of  fhips  which  go  to  Canea  in 
the  ifte  of  Candia,  are  very  uncertain,  it  depends 
upon  the  crop  of  corn  and  oil.  Some  years  an 
hundred  barks  fail  thither,  carrying  Englifh- cloth. 
French-cloths,  ferges,  caps,  fpices,  and  about  an 
hundred  thoufand  livres  in  filver ;  making  their 
returns  from  thence  in  oil  for  the  making  of  foap, 
wax,  bread-corn,  and  fome  cheefe. 

They  have  fome  pedling  trade  alfo  with  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipelago;  and  there  is  a  parti¬ 
cular  company  of  merchants  at  Marfeilles,  who 
trade  to  Satalia,  a  fea-port  of  Pamphylia  in  the 
Leffer  Afia,  who  carry  only  filver  thither,  and 
bring  back  wool,  goats  hair,  wax,  cotton- thread, 
gum-dragant,  opium,  and  corinths  or  currants. 

They  do  not  fend  above  two  or  three  fhips  in  a 
year  to  Scanderoon,  the  port-town  to  Aleppo, 
which  carry  and  bring  back  the  fame  goods  as 
thofe  Which  trade  to  the  other  ports  of  Turky  a- 
bove-mentioned.  The  trade  thither  was  hereto¬ 
fore  more  confiderable,  but  the  excefiive  duties 
which  the  Baffa’s  lay  on  the  caravans  from  Perfia 
and  India,  occafions  their  travelling  on  to  Smyr¬ 
na,  where  the  neighbourhood  of  the  port  prevents 
thofe  extortions. 

The  trade  to  Tripoli  and  Sidon,  in  Syria,  is  in- 
confiderable,  as  is  that  to  Cyprus. 

To  Alexandria,  the  port  town  to  Grand  Cairo 
in  Egypt,  they  ufualiy  fend  from  Marfeilles  ten 
or  twelve  fhips,  and  four  or  five  barks  with  mer¬ 
chandize  and  treafure.  The  goods  are  caps,  pa¬ 
per,  fpices,  drugs  for  painting,  coral,  wire,  and 
other  hard  ware :  for  which  they  bring  back  in 
return,  hides,  flax,  wool ,  cotton-thread,  faffron, 
wax ,  dates ,  aloes,  incenfe,  coffee,  myrrh,  white 
plumes,  herons  feathers,  elephants  teeth,  and 
gum  lacque.  The  cuftoms  here  alfo  are  three  per 
cent,  upon  all  merchandizes ;  but  nothing  is  de¬ 
manded  for  treafure. 

The  mili-  As  to  the  military  government  of  Provence, 
tary  g°*  they  have  a  governor-general  and  a  lieutenant- 
ofPro*ent  Senera*’  befides  four  other  lieutenant-generals, 
vence  and  w*10  command  in  their  refpe&ive  diftridts ;  the  firft 
fortified  in  Aix  and  its  dependance  •,  the  fecond  in  Arles ; 
towns.  the  third  at  Marfeilles  ;  and  the  fourth  at  Graffe. 

The  fortified  towns  in  this  province  are  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  are,  Sifteron,  Seyne,  the  caftle  of 
VOL.  II. 
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St.  Vincent,  Guiileaume ,  Colmars,  Entrevaux, 

Antibes,  the  iflands  ofLerius,  which  comprehend 
thofe  of  St.  Margarets  and  St.  Honorats,  Grafs, 

St.  Tropez,  Hieres,  Toulon  and  its  forts,  Mar¬ 
feilles  and  its  citadel,  the  iflands  of  Chateau  d’lf, 

Pomegue  and  Rattonneau ,  Notredame  de  ja 
Garde,  Aix,  Pertuis,  Arles,  Taralcon,  Forcal- 
quier,  Apt,  Brignoles,  St.  Maximin  and  Barjols. 

C  H  A  P.  XI. 

Contains  a  defcription  of  the  province  of  Languedoc , 
olim  Occivania,  feu  Volcarum  Regio. 

LAnguedoc  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken  its  name  CHAP. 

from  the  language  of  the  country,  where  the  _j 
people  fay  oc  inftead  of  oui,  yes  ;  and  that  which  Laneue- 
rendersthis  opinion  the  more  probable  is,  that  in  docf  the 
fome  of  their  ancient  records  it  is  called  Lingua-  name, 
doc. 

This  is  the  moft  foutherly  part  of  France,  and 
is  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  large  at  both  ends,  and 
(lender  in  the  middle,  like  a  wallet,  being  bound-  Stuation 
ed  by  Lyonois  and  Guienne  on  the  north  ;  by  the  an<Lxtent. 
river  Rhone,  which  divides  it  from  Dauphine  and 
Provence  on  the  eaft;  by  the  gulph  of  Lyons 
and  the  Pyrenees,  which  feparates  it  from  Spain, 
on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Gaffony,  on  the  weft  ;  ex¬ 
tending  in  length  from  eaft;  to  weft  above  feventy 
leagues,  but  is  fo  indented  about  the  middle  by  the 
province  of  Rovergne  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
gulph  of  Lyons  on  the  other,  that  it  is  not  above 
ten  or  twelve  leagues  broad  in  that  ,parC  t^0’  ic* 
be  thirty- two  leagues  broad  towards  the  eaft,  and 
almoft  as  many  on  the  weft. 

The  north-eaft  part  of  this  country  is  very  Face  of 
mountainous,  being  taken  up  by  the  Cevennes  ;  tnecoun, 
but  the  weftern  generally  plain  and  low  till  we  try- 
come  towards  Rouffillon  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  The  air. 
air  is  for  the  moft  part  extremely  pleafant  and 
healthful,  infomoch,  that  the  air  about  Montpe¬ 
lier  is  reckoned  an  infallible  cure  for  a  confump- 
tion,  where  the  patient  is  not  too  far  gone ;  and 
they  are  faid  to  abound  in  medicinal  herbs  more 
than  any  country  in  Europe. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhone,  the  Ga-  Rivers, 
ronne  and  the  Loire,  which  have  been  already 
deferibed.  Here  are  alfo  the  Tarn,  the  Agout, 
the  Allier,  the  Aude,  and  feveral  other  rivers. 

The  Tarn  rifing  in  the  Gevaudan,  takes  its 
courfe  weftward,  and  pafting  by  Alby,  unites  its 
ftreams  with  the  Agout,  and  afterwards  with  the 
Avefon,  and  a  little  below  falls  into  the  Garonne. 

The  Allier  alfo  rifing  in  the  Gevaudan,  runs  north¬ 
ward  thro’  the  Lyonois  till  it  difeharges  itfelf  into 
the  Loire.  The  Aude  rifes  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
taking  its  courfe  firft  northward,  then  turns  about 
to  the  eaftward,  and  falls  into  the  gulph  of  Lyons 
to  the  eaftward  of  Narbonne.  The  Agout  rifes 
in  Rovergne,  and  running  weftward,  unites  its 
waters  with  the  Tarn  and  fome  other  ftreams,  and 
afterwards  falls  into  the  Garonne. 

But  what  is  moft:  admired  in  this  country  is  the 
canal  royal,  upwards  of  an  hundred  miles  in  length, 
by  means  of  which  there  is  a  communication  between 
the  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  related 
by  fome  of  their  hiftorians,  that  the  Romans  had 
a  defign  to  have  effefted  this,  and  after  them 
Charlemain  and  Francis  I ;  but  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV,  anno  1598,  it  was  actually  ex¬ 
amined  into  and  adjudged  to  be  feazible.  The 
Conftable  Montmorenci  ordered  a  view  to  be 
taken  of  the  grounds  thro’  which  the  canal  was  to 
1 4  U  be 
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c  H  A  P* be  conducted.  Cardinal  Richlieu  alfo  had  de- 
.  ,tei  mined  to  put  this  project  in  execution,  but  was 

*l_i— pi  even^e(]  jjy  other  affairs.  And  according  to  the 
French  writers,  this  glorious  undertaking  was  hap¬ 
pily  referved  for  Lewis  le  Grand,  whofe  conuudt 
they  can  never  lufHciently  admire.  He  appointed 
comroilTioners  to  examine  into  it  in  the  year  1664, 
and  by  the  advice  and  direction  of  that  celebrated 
engineer  Monfieur  Riquet  and  his  Tons,  it  was 
begun  in  1 666  and  dnifhed  in  the  year  1680, 
when  the  old  engineer  died  before  he  had  made 
any  experiment  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  labours,  his 
fons  making  the  drd  edfay  the  following  year  1681. 
They  found  great  difficulties  in  effecting  this  work  : 
the  unevennefs  of  the  ground,  the  mountains,  ri¬ 
vers  and  torrents  they  met  with  in  their  way, 
Teemed  to  render  the  execution  of  it  impoflible. 
but  where  the  ground  funk,  they  raifed  the  water 
by  fluices,  of  which  there  are  fifteen  towards  the 
Ocean,  and  forty-five  on  the  fide  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  reckoning  from  the  highed  ground  where 
they  began  to  work.  When  they  met  with  any 
mountains,  they  either  levelled  them  or  pierced 
them  through.  The  mod  confiderable  overture  is 
that  of  Malpas,  which  they  dug  thro*  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  yards,  to  make  a  paffage  for  the 
canal,  though  it  was  almoft  all  rock.  The  canal 
here  is  eight  yards  broad,  befides  the  banks  on 
the  fide  for  horfes  to  draw  the  boats.  When 
they  found  rivers  or  torrents  in  their  way,  they 
laid  bridges  and  aquedudts  over  them,  and  the 
rivers  frequently  run  underneath  the  canal,  and 
.fometimes  they  diverted  the  current  another  way. 
There  are  abundance  of  large  bafins  and  refervoirs 
to  fupply  the  canal  with  water  when  there  is  occa- 
fion  •,  the  mod  confiderable  of  which  is  at  St.  Fer- 
reol,  that  being  about  twothoufand  fathoms  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  near  ninety  foot  deep,  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  waters  from  the  black  mountains,  that 
are  kept  up  by  a  caufey  and  three  flrong  walls. 
This  refervoir  lies  upon  the  highefl  ground  which 
the  canal  goes  over,  fo  that  the  water  can  be  let  out 
either  towards  the  Ocean  or  the  Mediterranean.  The 
voyage  between  the  one  feaand  the  other  by  the  way 
of  the  rivers  Garonne,  Lers,  and  this  canal,  may  be 
performed  in  about  fifteen  days.  But  what  ren¬ 
ders  it  lefs  advantageous  than  it  would  otherwife  be, 
is  the  dangerous  coaft  of  Languedoc,  there  not  being 
one  port  on  that  fide  where  fhipping  can  ride  with 
any  tolerable  fafety.  There  is  not  a  more  turbu¬ 
lent  dormy  fea  in  the  Mediterranean  than  the 
gulph  of  Lyons,  nor  a  worfe  fhore  for  fhips  to 
come  upon  which  require  any  depth  of  water,  and 
this  no  doubt  makes  the  merchants  avoid  it  as  much 
as  they  can  *,  accordingly  we  find  moft  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  and  manufatdures  of  Languedoc  fhipped  at 
Marfeilles  in  Provence. 

There  is  no  part  of  France  which  afford  fo  many 
fprings  of  mineral  waters  as  Languedoc  ;  but  of 
thefe  hereafter. 

Divifion.  This  province  is  ufually  divided  into  the  higher 
and  lower  Languedoc  -,  the  higher  Languedoc  is 
again  fubdivided  into,  1.  Part  of  the  diocefe  of 
Montauban.  2.  The  diocefe  of  Alby.  3.  Cadres. 
4.  Lavaur.  5.  Thouloufe.  6.  Rieux.  7.  St.  Pa- 
poul.  8.  Mirepoix.  And,  9.  Part  of  Cominges. 
Subdivifi-  The  lower  Languedoc  comprehends,  1.  The 
on.  diocefe  of  Alet.  2.  Carcaffone.  3.  Narbonne. 
4.  St.  Pons.  5.  Beziers.  6.  Ladeve.  7.  Agde. 
8.  Montpellier.  9.  Nifmes.  10.  Ufez.  11.  Vi- 
viers.  12.  Alais;  13.  Meude.  And,  14.  Pui. 
UpperLan-  There  are  not  more  than  forty  parilhes  of  the 
guedoc.  diocefe  of  Montauban  in  the  province  or  govern- 
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ment  of  Languedoc  •,  of  which  the  chief  are,  t.  C  H  A  P. 
Caltle-Sarafin.  2.  Montech.  And,  3.  Villemur. 

Caff  le-Sarafin,  Cafirum  Saracenum ,  is  a  little  Cajftle^SaT 
town  dtuated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Afin  ralin. 
and  the  Garonne,  four  leagues  from  Montauban, 
confiderable  for  little  but  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
caftle. 

The  diocefe  of  Alby,  Albigenjts  'Traftus ,  isThedio- 
bounded  by  Rovergne  on  the  north  and  ead,  and  cei~  of 
by  the  diocefe  of  Thouloufe  on  the  fouth-wed. 1  1  y‘ 

The  natives  of  this  country,  the  Albigenfes,  feem 
to  have  made  the  earlied  and  the  mod  vigorous 
oppofition  to  the  errors  and  fuperditions  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  particularly  their  do&rine  of 
Tranfubdantiation,  of  any  people  in  Chridendom  ; 
and  were  frequently  encouraged  and  fupported  by 
their  own  and  other  Princes.  For  indance,  the 
Count  of  Thouloufe,  the  King  of  Arragon,  the 
Counts  of  Foix,  Cominges,  Bearn,  &c.  who  were 
alfo  fovereign  Princes,  which  occafioned  the  Pope’s 
arming  a  Croifado  againd  them,  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  transferring 
their  dominions  to  thofe  that  could  conquer  them. 

This  gave  the  French  King  a  handle  to  fall  upon 
the  Count  of  Thouloufe,  and  deprive  him  of  his 
territories,  which  he  united  to  the  crown  of  France, 
affigning  only  the  county  of  Venaidin  to  the  Pope 
for  his  lhare  of  the  plunder,  as  has  been  obferved 
already  in  treating  of  the  Venaidin.  The  chief 
towns  in  the  diocefe  of  Alby  are,  1.  Alby.  2. 

Gaillac.  3.  Rabedeins.  4.  Cardelins.  And,  5. 
Realmont. 

Alby,  Albiga ,  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  near  Alby  city, 
the  river  Tarn,  which  encompades  the  better  half 
of  it,  about  three  hundred  miles  to  the  fouthward 
of  Paris,  and  forty  north-ead  of  Thouloufe,  ad¬ 
mired  for  the  dne  profped;  it  affords  of  the  neigh-  .  ^ 

bouring  country,  efpecially  from  a  noble  terrace 
beautifully  planted  with  trees,  upon  which  the  ci¬ 
tizens  walk  out  in  the  evening.  It  has  been  an 
Archbilhop’s  fee  ever  fince  the  year  1676,  who 
is  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  Lord  of  the  place. 

The  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Cecilia,  the 
choir  whereof  is  one  of  the  dned  in  the  kingdom. 

Gaillac  is  dtuated  on  the  river  Tarn  three  Gaillac. 
leagues  below  Alby,  remarkable  for  an  abby  ofBe- 
nedi&ines,  and  for  producing  fome  of  the  bed 
white  wine  in  France.  At  this  place  the  river 
Tarn  begins  to  be  navigable. 

Rabedeins  is  dtuated  alfo  on  the  fame  river  to  Rabelleins 
the  weftward  of  Gaillac,  and  remarkable  for  its 
excellent  wine. 

Realmont  is  pleafantly  dtuated  on  the  river  Af-  Realmont. 
fou,  two  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Alby  ;  it  was 
one  of  the  drd  towns  that  embraced  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  and  became  a  place  of  arms  for  the  Protedants 
during  the  civil  wars  of  France. 

The  diocefe  of  Cadres  lies  to  the  fouthward  ofThedio- 
that  of  Alby,  the  chief  town  whereof  is  Cadres,  cek  and 
Cajlrum  Albigenjium,  dtuated  twenty  miles  fouth  ^ity  of 
of  Alby  :  It  is  a  fair  city  ;  divided  in  two  parts  by  al  res' 
the  river  Agout  ;  a  bifhop’s  fee,  who  is  fuffragan 
of  Alby,  and  capital  of  a  country,  govern’d  by  its 
own  Lords  till  the  year  1518,  when  it  was  united 
to  the  crown  of  France. 

The  diocefe  of  Lavaur  lies  between  that  ofThedio- 
Alby  and  Thouloufe.  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  La-Cefeand 
vaur.  2.  St.  Paul.  3.  Revel.  4.  Sorreze.  Lavam1 

Lavaur  is  dtuated  on  the  river  Agout ,  dfteen  r 
miles  to  the  eadward  of  Thouloufe  ;  it  was  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Albigenfes,  which  occa¬ 
fioned  the  Catholicks  to  call  it,  Sedes  Satan*,  at- 
que  err  oris  h*retici  primatia.  Pope  John  XXII. 
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CHAP,  eftablifhed  the  epifcopil  fee  about  the  year  1318. 

.  The  diocefe  or  archbifhoprick  of  Thouloufe  ex¬ 
tends  itfelf  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Garonne, 
being  bounded  by  the  diocefe  of  Alby  on  the  notth- 
eaft,  the  county  of  Foix  on  the  foutb,  and  Lan¬ 
guedoc  on  the  weft.  The  chief  towns  are,  1 .  Thou¬ 
loufe.  2.  Verfeuil.  3.  Ville-franche.  4.  Hauterive. 
5.  Montefquiou.  And,  6.  Mongifcar. 

Thouloufe,  Tolofa  Colonia ,  Civitas  Tolofatium, 
city.  Feftofagum,  the  capital  of  Languedoc,  is  fituated 
in  a  large  plain  on  the  river  Garonne,  in  the  la¬ 
titude  of  43  degrees  40  minutes  near  the  confines 
of  Gafcony,  about  an  hundred  miles  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  fixty  north  of  the 
Pyrenees :  it  is  one  of  the  largeft  cities  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  has  a  fine  ftone  bridge  over  the  Ga¬ 
ronne  ;  the  houfes  are  built  of  brick  and  make 
but  a  mean  appearance  generally,  tho’  there  are 
fome  magnificent  edifices.  It  is  faid  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  well  fituated  for  trade,  lying  atmoft  in  the 
midway  between  the  Ocean  and  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  near  the  weft  end  of  the  royal  canal,  by 
which  thofe  feas  have  a  communication';  and  yet 
the  place  is  neither  rich  nor  populous,  there  being 
not  more  than  eighteen  or  nineteen  thoufand  fa¬ 
milies  in  it.  And  indeed  after  all  the  boafts  of  this 
mighty  canal,  it  feems  there  are  fo  many,  fluices 
upon  it,  that  the  trouble  and  charge  of  the  navi¬ 
gation  make  it  very  little  ufed.  The  merchants 
chufe  to  fend  their  goods  by  long  fea,  round  about 
Spain  in  time  of  peace,  rather  than  by  the  way 
of  this  canal;  though  itmuft  be  confefled  that  in 
time  of  war  it  is  of  ule  to  the  country,  as  they  can 
tranfporj-  their  goods  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  the  other,  without  hazarding  their  being  taken 
at  fea.  The  publick  buildings  molt  taken  notice 
of  are,  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  the 
choir*  whereof  is  very  fine,  lofty  and  well  enlight- 
ned,  but  the  Nef  or  Nave  is  not  anfwerable  to  it. 
The  church  of  St.  Sirnim  or  Saturnim,  firft  Bifhop 
of  Thouloufe,  is  a  large  magnificent  edifice,  but 
very  dark  ;  much  valued  however  by  good  Catho- 
licks  for  its  vaft  treafury  of  reliques,  as  the  church 
of  the  Jacobins  is  for  the  fhrine  of  Thomas  A- 
quinas.  The  Dorade,  the  church  of  the  Car¬ 
melites,  that  of  the  Dominicans,  and  the  Dalbade 
areefteemed  noble  ftrudtures;  befides  which  there 
are  a  great  number  of  handfom  colleges,  but  the 
univerfity  is  in  a  manner  abandoned.  The  college 
of  the  Jefuits  is  a  large  and  beautiful  edifice;  but 
this  does  not  belong  to  the  univerfity.  The  Char- 
treufe  alfo  is  well  worth  the  viewing,  as  are  the 
Archbifhop’s  palace  and  the  town-houfe.  Along 
the  Garonne  there  is  a  handfom  quay  or  key,  with 
a  Courfe,  confifting  of  a  fine  walk  of  trees,  as  they 
have  in  moftof  the  great  cities  in  France. 

This  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  ancient  hiftories 
fpeak  of  it  as  one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  cities  of 
the  Gauls,  and  the  capital  of  the  Tedtofages,  who 
inhabited  this  province, and  conquer’d  feveral  coun¬ 
tries  in  Greece  and  the  leffer  Afia,  and  planted 
colonies  there.  It  was  afterwards  the  capital  of  a 
Roman  colony,  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Vifigoths 
and  of  Aquitain ;  and  laftly,  it  was  the  feat  of 
the  Earls  of  Thouloufe,  who  were  fovereigns  of  this 
country  for  feveral  hundred  years,  till  the  French 
King  and  the  Pope  divided  their  territories  between 
them,  as  has  been  mentioned  already.  Flere  are 
{fill  the  ruins  of  fome  Roman  buildings,  as  of  an 
amphitheatre,  capitol,  &c.  And  we  muft  not  for¬ 
get  the  relation  they  give  us  of  Q^Servilius 
Gepio’s  covetoufnefs,  who  being  conful  in  the 
658th  year  of  Rome,  plundered  their  temples  of 


a  great  quantity  of  gold,  and  fent  it  to  Marfeilles, 
ordering  the  convoy  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  that  he 
might  engrofsall  the  treafure  to  himfclf,  and  not 
he  accountable  to  the  fenate  for  it;  which  being 
difcovered  by  the  Romans,  they  confifcated'  his 
eftate  and  applied  it  to  publick  ufes,  and  the  con- 
fuPdied  in  exile;  whence  came  the  proverb,  Au- 
rum  Tolofanum,  to  fignify  an  ill-gotten  eftate. 

The  diocefe  of  Riez  lies  to  the  fouthward  of 
that  of  Thouloufe,  on  the  confines  of  Gafcony, 
the  only  confiderable  town  whereof  is  Riez.  fituate 
on  the  river  Garonne,  about  five  and  twenty  miles 
to  the  fouthward  of  Thouloufe:  the  cathedral  has 
nothing  remarkable,  but  the  epifcopal  palace  is  a 
handfom  ftrudture ;  which  is  all  the  defcription 
the  French  writers  give  us  of  this  city. 

The  diocefe  of  St.  Papoul  lies  to  the  fouthward 
of  that  of  Alby  •,  the  chief  towns  whereof  are  St. 
Papoul,  Fanum  Papuli ,  fituate  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Moire,  about  thirty  miles  fouth-eaftof  Thouloufe, 
confiderable  on  account  of  its  being  a  bifhop’s 
fee.  And, 

Caftelmandary,  Caftellum  Arinorum ,  fituate  on  a 
hill  about  a  league,  to  the  weftward  of  St.  Papoul ; 
the  royal  canal  pafifes  thro’  this  town,  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fteepnefs  of  the  hill  here,  which 
would  occafion- too  precipitate  a  flood  of  waters, 
they  have  eredled  five  locks  upon  it  with  great 
fluices  one  above  another,  and  large  bafins  between 
each,  whereby  the  water  is  retained,  and  the  na¬ 
vigation  continued. 

The  diocefe  of  Mirepoix  lies  to  the  fouthward 
of  that  of  St.  Papoul.  The  chief  towns  are  Mire¬ 
poix,  Carlat,  La  Roque,  and  Fangeaux. 

Mirepoix,  Mirapicium ,  Mirapicis  Cajlrum ,  is 
fituated  on  the  river  Lers,  about  twenty  miles 
fouth-weft  of  St.  Papoul. 

Carlat  lies  about  four  leagues  from  Mirepoix, 
and  is  only  remarkable  for  being  the  place  of  Mon- 
fieur  Bayle’s  nativity,  who  wrote  that  excellent 
critical  dictionary  which  goes  by  his  name,  and 
many  other  valuable  tracts.  Fie  was  born  in  the 
year  1648,  and  died  at  Rotterdam  the  28th  of 
December  1706. 

The  diocefe  of  Cominges  is  part  of  the  province 
of  Guienne,  only  eleven  parilhes  of  it  belong  to 
Languedoc,  and  are  called  Little  Cominges ;  the 
chief  parifhes  whereof  are  Valentine  and  St.  Beat. 
But  I  fhall  give  an  account  of  this  diocefe  in  the 
defcription  of  Guienne. 

In  the  Lower  Languedoc  lies,  firft,  the  diocefe 
of  Alet,  fouth-eaft  of  that  of  Mirepoix ;  the  chief 
towns  whereof  are,  i.Alet.  2.Limoux.  3.  Quilla. 
4.  St.  Paul.  And.  5.  Caudies. 

Alet,  Elefla,  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Py¬ 
renees,  upon  the  river  Aude,  twenty  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Mirepoix. 

The  diocefe  of  Carcaflonne  lies  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  Alet.  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Carcaf- 
fonne.  2.  Arebes.  And,  3.  Grace. 

Carcaflonne,  Carcafo,  is  fituated  on  the  river 
Aude,  twenty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Alet, 
and  thirty  weft  of  Narbonne.  It  is  divided  into 
the  high  and  low  town  by  the  river.  The  lower 
town  is  well  built,  and  the  ftreets  fpacious.  It  has 
a  brifk  trade,  very  populous,  and  efteemed  one  of 
the  fineft  towns  in  Languedoc.  The  churches, 
convents  and  publick  buildings  all  make  a  good 
appearance;  and  there  are  very  beautiful  walks  of 
trees  about  it.  The  manufadture  of  cloth  here  is 
confiderable.  The  caftle  is  ftrongly  fituated,  and 
commands  the  town. 

The 
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THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  FRANCE. 


^  H  A  P.  The  diocefe  of  Narbonne  lies  upon  the  gulph  of 
Lyons,  to  the  eaftward  of  Carcaflonne.  The  chief 
t°wns  are,  i.  Narbonne.  2.  Capeftan.  3.  Bi- 
cefeof  fan.  4.  Cannes.  5.  Peyriac.  6.  Sigean.  7.  Bur- 
Narbonne  ban.  And,  8.  Tuchan. 

Narbonne  Narbonne,-  Narbo-Martius ,  Decumanorum  Colo- 
city-  wtf,  is  fituated  in  a  bottom,  almoft  furrounded  by 
mountains,  on  a  canal  which  affords  it  a  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  canal  royal  and  the  river  Aude 
on  the  one  fide,  and  with  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  other  ;  from  which  laft  it  is  about  two  leagues 
diftant,  and  fixty  from  Montpelier  to  the  weft.  It 
is  a  large  town,  and  was  ftrongly  fortified,  but  their 
late  Kings  demolifhed  the  fortifications  on  account 
of  their  adhering  to  theCalvinifts,  leaving  nothing 
ftanding  but  the  ramparts.  The  cathedral  is  an 
old  Got  hick-  ftrufture,  which  has  very  little  in  it 
to  be  admired,  except  the  picture  of  the  refurrec- 
tion,  and  the  raffing  Lazarus  from  the  dead. 
There  are  befides  five  parifh-churches  in  the  place, 
and  feveral  monafteries.  They  fuffer  great  incon¬ 
veniences  when  any  heavy  rains  happen  to  fall,  by 
1  \  the  floods,  which  run  down  in  torrents  from  the 

mountains  j  and  the  dampnefs  of  the  country  makes 
it  very  unhealthful,  tho’  anciently,  when  it  was  well 
drained,  they  had  a  very  good  air.  The  Romans 
efteemed  it  fo  much,  that  they  made  it  the  capital 
of  their  firft  colony  in  Gaul,  and  beautified  it  with 
a  capitol  and  amphitheatre  of  marble,  aquedu&s, 
and  other  ufeful  and  magnificent  edifices,  the  ruins 
whereof  are  (till  vifible.  It  is  at  prefent  the  fee 
of  an  Archbifhop,  who  by  virtue  of  his  office  is 
prefident  of  the  States  of  Languedoc.  The  Arch- 
bifhop’s  palace  is  a  kind  of  fortrefs,  encompafs’d 
with  large  fquare  towers.  The  other  publick 
buildings  have  little  remarkable  in  them. 

The  dio-  The  diocefe  of  St.  Pons  is  fituated  to  the  north- 
cefe  of  St.  ward  of  that  of  Narbonne,  in  a  barren  mountain- 
P°ns.  0us  country,  where  the  produce  of  the  foil  will 
fcarce  pay  their  taxes,  but  they  have  excellent 
marble  in  their  quarries.  The  chief  towns  are  St. 
Pons,  Orlaques,  Ceffenon,  and  Oloufan. 

St.  Pons  The  little  city  of  St.  Pons  ftands  among  the 
city.  mountains,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  northward 
of  Narbonne,  and  was  made  a  bifhop’s  fee  in  the 
year  1318  ;  but  I  don’t  find  it  confiderable  on  any 
other  account. 

The  dio-  The  diocefe  of  Beziers  lies  between  that  of  Nar- 
cefe  of  bonne  and  the  province  of  Rovergne,  and  is  one  of 
Beziers.  tiie  moft  fruitful  parts  of  Languedoc,  producing 
corn,  wine  and  oil  in  abundance.  The  chief 
towns  are,  1.  Beziers.  2.  Cedes.  3.  Bee  de  Roux. 
4.  Colombiers.  5.  Marviel.  And,  6.  Vendres. 
Beziers  Beziers,  Biteria ,  is  fituated  fifteen  miles  north- 
Clty-  eaft  of  Narbonne  and  two  miles  north  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean.  It  ftands  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  where¬ 
of  runs  the  river  Orbe  :  the  royal  canal  alfo  paffes 
by  it.  The  profpeft  from  the  terrace  or  belvidere 
before  the  cathedral  church,  fays  my  French  au¬ 
thor,  is  altogether  enchanting,  extending  over  the 
valley  thro’  which  the  river  Orbe  paffes,  and  the 
hills  beyond  it  rifing  infenfibly,  form  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre  covered  with  olives  and  vineyards. 
The  town  is  large,  but  not  proportionably  popu¬ 
lous.  The  cathedral  has  nothing  remarkable  in 
it.  The  Jefuits  college  is  a  very  elegant  building. 
The  Romans  made  it  a  colony  in  the  time  of  Ju¬ 
lius  C/Esar,  fending  the  young  foldiers  of  the 
feventh  legion  thither,  which  occafioned  it  to  be 
called  Colonia  Septimanorum  Juniorum  ;  and  here 
were  two  temples  ereCted  in  honour  of  Julius 
and  Augustus.  It  was  governed  by  its  parti¬ 
cular  Counts  before  it  was  united  to  the  crown, 


which  happened  about  the  year  1247.  The  fa- CHAP, 
mous  engineer  Paul  R  i  qjj  e  t,  who  made  the 
royal  canal,  was  a  native  of  this  city. 

The  diocefe  of  Lodeva  is  a  dry  barren  country,  The  dio- 
bordering  on  the  province  of  Rovergne  and  the  ceie 
Cevennes,  w'hich  does  not  produce  corn  enough  for  1~oueva‘ 
the  fubfiftence  of  the  natives  ;  but  their  trade  in 
cattle,  which  they  feed  upon  their  mountains,  and 
their  manufactures  of  cloth  and  hats,  brings  a  great 
deal  of  money  into  the  country,  and  renders  it  one 
of  the  richeft  parts  of  the  province.  The  chief 
towns  are,  1.  Lodeva.  2.  Clermont.  And,  3. 

Canet. 

Lodeva,  Luteva ,  Forum  Neronis,  is  fituated  at  Lodeva 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  thirty  cltjr* 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Beziers  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  more  remarkable  for  its  antiquity  than 
its  prefent  grandeur.  The  Biffiop  is  temporal  as 
well  as  fpiritual  Lord  of  the  place,  and  affumes 
the  title  of  Count  of  Montbrun ,  an  adjacent 
caftle. 

Clermont  is  a  little  town  fituated  on  an  emi-  Clermont, 
nence,  at  the  foot  whereof  runs  the  river  Lergue, 
near  which  is  a  royal  manufactory,  where  they 
make  moft  part  of  the  cloth  which  is  carried  to  the 
Levant. 

The  diocefe  of  Agde  lies  upon  the  Mediterra-  .  ,  ,. 
nean,  and  the  royal  canal,  to  the  eaftward  ofeefe.6  *°* 
Beziers,  and  fouth  of  Lodeva.  It  js  one  of  the 
richeft  countries  in  the  kingdom,  having  a  great 
trade  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  filk  and  wool.  The 
chief  towns  are,  1.  Agde.  2.  Pezenas.  3  St. 

Tiberi.  4.  Brefcon.  5.  Sette.  And,  6.  Meze. 

Agde,  Agatha ,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Eraut,,  ,  • 
about  half  a  league  from  the  place  where  it  falls  ^  eci 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  ftands  fifteen  miles  to 
the  eaftward  of  Beziers.  It  is  a  little  populous 
town,  extending  along  the  river  Eraut,  which 
forms  a  port  for  fmall  barks,  and  is  for  the  moft; 
part  built  of  a  black  ftone.  There  is  a  little  fort 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  for  its  defence.  Moft  of 
the  inhabitants  are  merchants  or  feamen.  There 
is  a  chapel  near  this  place  dedicated  to  the  bleffed 
Virgin,  which  brings  a  great  concourfe  of  people 
hither,  particularly  feafaring  men,  who  make  their 
vows  before  her  image  for  the  fuccefs  of  their  voy¬ 
ages,  and  refort  hither  with  their  offerings  when 
they  have  had  any  remarkable  efcape. 

Cette  is  a  port-town,  fituate  on  the  bay  of  Mag-  Cette, 
nelone,  to  the  eaftward  of  Agde,  which  the  late. 

King  fortified  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  of 
this  coaft. 

Pezenas,  Pifcen <e,  ftands  on  an  eminence  near  pezenas. 
the  river  Peyne,  three  leagues  north  of  Agde, 
efteemed  one  of  the  fineft  fituations  in  Languedoc. 

There  is  in  it  a  collegiate  church,  a  college  of  the 
priefts  of  the  oratory,  feveral  convents  and  other 
handfom  buildings. 

Theriiocefe  of  Montpelier  is  a  mighty  agreeable  The  dio- 
country,  being  covered  with  olives  and  vines,  andeefeof 
the  air  preferable  to  any  in  Europe.  Tho’  their  MoiuPe' 
lands  are  not  the  richeft,  they  are  fo  well  culti-  lier‘ 
vated  that  they  yield  all  kinds  of  grain.  It  lies  up¬ 
on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  fea  called  Magne- 
lonne.  The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Montpelier.  2. 

Gange.  3.  Lunel.  4.  Frontignan.  5.  Agnana. 

6.  Montferrand.  And,  71.  Barave. 

Montpelier,  Mons  PeJJulanus ,  Mons  Puellarum ,  Mcmtpe- 
is  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  hill,  at  the  foot  whereof  llcrcu*v' 
runs  the  river  L.ez,  two  miles  to  the  northward  of 
the  bay  of  Magnelonne,  and  fixty  to  the  eaftward 
of  Narbonne.  To  the  northward  there  is  a  pro- 
fpeCt  of  a  fine  country,  and  to  the  fouthward  they 

have 
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have  a  near  view  of  the  Mediterranean.  Nor  does  they  employ  a  great  many  hands  in  refining  and  CHAP, 
the  agreeable  fituation  more  recommend  it  than  the  whitening,  as  they  do  others  in  making  verde-  XI- 
healthf  ulnefs  of  the  air,  which  occafions  foreigners  greale,  Viride  Airis ;  of  which  I  fhall  give  a  further  ' — 
of  confumptive  or  weakly  conftitotions  to  refort  account  hereafter. 

hither  from  all  parts.  The  city  is  not  large,  or  Frontignan  is  fi tuated  on  the  bay  of  Magnelone,  Frontig- 
generally  well  built,  though  there  are  home  good  4  leagues  fouth- weft  of  Montpelier,  famous  for  the  nai1- 
houfts  in  it.  The  inhabitants  are  computed  to  a-  mulcadine-wine  which  grows  in  a  valley,  and  on 
mount  to  between  two  and  three  thoufand.  There  the  Tides  of  the  hills  which  furround  it,  and  for  the 
is  a  citadel  which  commands  the  place,  ereCted  to  delicious  raifins  which  are  made  of  thefe  grapes, 
bridle  the  Proteftants,  who  were  matters  of  it  in  The  diocefe  of  Nifmes  has  the  mountains  of  the  The  dio- 
the  civil  wars,  till  Lewis  XIII.  took  it  from  them  Cevennes  on  the  north;  Provence,  from  which  it  cefeof 

is  feparated  by  the  Rhone,  on  the  ea(t ;  the  Me-  Nif,ne8 
diterranean  on  the  fouth,  and  the  diocefe  of  Mont¬ 
pelier  on  the  welt.  It  is  generally  a  plain  level 
country,  abounding  in  corn,  wine  and  oil,  betides 
abundance  of  filk,  which  the  natives  work  and 
improve  to  great  advantage.  The  chief  towns  are, 

1.  Nifmes.  2.  Sommieres.  3.  Aymargues.  And, 

4.  Beaucaire. 

Nifmes,  Nemaufis  Metropolis ,  Civitas  Neman-  Nifme. 
fenjis,  is  fituated  in  a  fine  plain,  eight  leagues  to  Clt^’ 
theeaftward  of  Montpelier,  and  five  leagues  north- 
weft  of  Arles,  and  isfuppofed  to  have  taken  its  name 
from  the  woods  which  anciently  lurrounded  it.  It 
is  a  large  town,  containing  about  twelve  thoufand 
families,  the  ftreets  are  fpacious,  the  houfes  well 
built,  and  travellers  commend  the  gardens  and  fine 
walks  about  it.  The  cathedral  and  other  publick 
buildings  don’t  feem  to  have  any  thing  remarkable 
in  them.  What  Nifmes  is  moft  famous  for,  is  the 
antiquities  that  are  found  here,  particularly  an  am¬ 
phitheatre,  the  moft  entire  of  any  in  Europe.  It 
is  of  an  oval  figure,  having  two  rows  of  arches 
which  form  two  open  galleries  one  over  the  other, 
confiding  of  fixty  arches  each,  being  an  hundred 
and  fourfcore  and  fifteen  fathoms  in  circumference. 

The  entrance  is  by  four  doors,  placed  eaft,  weft, 
north,  and  fouth.  The  building  confifts  of  vaft 
large  ftones,  as  durable  as  marble.  The  arena  in 
the  middle  of  the  theatre,  where  their  combats  and 
fhews  were  exhibited,  is  an  hundred  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter,  filled  up  at  prefent  with  little  houfes.  On 
feveral  of  the  ftones  are  bafs- reliefs,  with  the  fi¬ 
gures  of  Romulus  and  Remus  fuckled  by  a 
wolf,  combats  of  gladiators,  bulls,  &c.  The  feats 
of  the  fpe&ators  are  demolifhed,  and  the  dens  of 
the  wild  beafts  filled  up,  but  the  outfide  ftill  makes 
phkgmatjck  terr  pei  ament ;  but  in  dry  and  cho-  a  tolerable  appearance.  Here  are  alfo  the  ruins  of  a 
lerick  conftitutions  the  remedy  rather  exafperates  it,  temple  dedicated  to  Diana,  and  another  oblong 
and  the  patient  foon  breathes  his  laft.  One  of  the  fquare  building,  fuppofed  to  be  a  Roman  temple, 
gates  of  this  town  is  built  after  the  model  of  a  tri-  with  antique  ftatues,  pillars,  and  the  figures  of 
umphal  arch,  on  which  there  are  feveral  bafs  re-  Roman  eagles  finely  wrought,  which  fufficiently 
liefs  and  infcriptions  exprefiing  the  glorious  aCtions  fhew  its  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  numerous  brafs 
of  Lewis  XIV.  for  this  being  a  place  to  which  medals  and  infcriptions  dug  up  here.  From  the 
foreigners  refort  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  he  could  medals  our  antiquaries  conjecture  that  Augustus 
not  gratify  his  vanity  better  than  by  ereCting  fuch  fixed  a  Roman  colony  here  immediately  after  the 
a  monument  of  it  here.  On  one  fide  we  fee  re-  battle  of  Adfcium. 

ligion  trampling  upon  herefy  with  this  infcription,  The  Pont  du  Guard  is  three  leagues  north  of  this  P°nt  du 
ExtiiiRa  Hcerefi.  On  another  part  are  reprelented  city  ;  it  lies  over  the  river  Gardon,  and  is  an  a-  Guara’ 
the  two  feas  joined  by  the  royal  canal,  the  infcrip-  mazing  ftruCture.  It  is  indeed  three  bridges  one 
tion,  Junftis  Oceano  £5?  Mediterraneo  Mari.  The  upon  another,  and  joins  two  mountains  together; 
other  fideis  adorned  with  trophies,  towns  and  pro-  the  uppermoft  ferves  to  fupport  an  aqueduCt  which 
vinces  conquered  by  France,  with  this  infcription,  brought  water  to  the  city,  and  ferved  to  fill  the 
'  Sub  Oculis  Hojlium ,  Belgii  Arcibus  Expugnatis ,  arena  of  the  theatre  above  mentioned  when  they 

had  fea-fights  reprefented  upon  it.  This  aqueduct 
taking  in  all  its  windings,  is  not  lefs  than  nine 
leagues  in  length.  The  lowed  bridge  which  lies 
over  the  river  Gardon  has  fix  arches,  each  of 
them  fifty  eight  foot  wide,  and  is  fourfcore  and 
three  feet  in  height.  The  fecond  bridge  is  fupport-, 
ed  by  eleven  arches,  and  is  fixty  l'even  foot  in 
height.  The  third,  which  ftands  upon  thirty  five 
arches,  and  fupports  the  aqueduCt,  is  five  hundred 

14  X  and 


anno  1623.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  jurtice,  where  their  courts  are  held,  the 
royal  college,  inftituted  for  human  learning,  and 
the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Mary.  But  what 
this  city  is  moft  confiderable  for,  is  its  univerfity, 
chiefly  frequented  by  ftudents  in  phyfick,  who  could 
not,  fays  my  author,  have  chofen  a  more  agree¬ 
able  or  commodious  fituation  in  France,  for  the 
climate  is  extremely  ferene  and  temperate,  and  the 
country  fo  abounds  with  vegetables,  that  it  is  but 
one  large  phyfick-garden.  The  number  of  apo¬ 
thecaries  in  this  fmall  city  is  incredible,  fome  fay 
near  two  hundred,  who  all  live  very  well  however 
on  the  many  compofitions  they  make,  which  from 
hence  are  diftributed  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  as  con¬ 
fection  of  alkermes,  Hungary-water,  oil  of  fpike, 
capillary-fyrup,  efl'ences,  perfumes,  treacle  equal 
to  that  of  Venice,  See.  The  King’s  phyfick-gar¬ 
den  without  the  town  is  well  ftored  with  medici¬ 
nal  herbs,  digefted  into  feveral  partitions,  each 
having  an  infcription  over  the  door,  fhewing  what 
kinds  it  contains.  The  inhabitants  are  polite  and 
fociable  ;  their  women  the  handfomeft  in  France, 
and  extremely  free  in  converfation,  infomuch 
that  there  is  a  French  proverb  that  fays,  the  wo¬ 
men  of  Montpelier  are  fo  wife,  that  they  have  no¬ 
thing  to  learn  on  their  wedding-day.  This  town 
was  called  Motts  Puellarum  from  a  hermitage  which 
ftood  here  before  the  city  was  built,  inhabited  by 
two  young  women,  of  whofe  fanCtity  the  people 
had  a  very  great  opinion. 

An  English  phyfician  who  travelled  to  Montpe¬ 
lier,  fays  he  found  feveral  confumptive  people  there, 
who  came  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  efpecially 
from  England,  to  breathe  this  air  and  he  obferved 
the  good  effects  of  it  upon  bodies  of  a  moift  and 


and  others  of  the  like  nature.  The  walks  about 
the  town  are  extremely  pleafant,  where  the  com¬ 
pany  who  refort  to  this  city  divert  themfelves  in 
the  evening  :  and  though  the  houfes  don’t  make  a 
very  grand  appearance  without,  as  has  been  ob¬ 
ferved  already,  yet  they  are  moft  of  them  built 
with  free  ftone,  and  very  commodious.  The 
principal  manufactures  befides  chofe  mentioned  a- 
bove,  arethofeof  filk  and  wax;  the  laft  of  which 
VOL.*  II. 
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and  fourfcore  feet  and  an  half  in  length  :  and  the 
whole  height  of  the  three  bridges,  an  hundred 
fouricore  and  two  feet.  I  he  water  of  the  river 
Gardon  was  brought  into  the  city  by  another  aque¬ 
duct,  of  which  there  are  (till  fame  remains.  The 
aquedudt  which  was  iupported  by  the  1  or.t  du 
Guard,  when  it  came  near  the  city  was  divided 
into  three  branches,  one  of  which  brought  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  the  theatre,  as  has  been  already  obferved  ; 
the  iecond  iupplied  a  great  fountain  at  Nilmes,  and 
the  third  ferved  leveral  private  houfes. 

Beaucaireisfituatedon  the  weld  bankoftheRhone, 
over-againd  Tarafcon,  four  leagues  to  the  ead- 
ward  of  Ni fines,  in  which  is  a  collegiate  church. 
But  this  place  is  chiefly  considerable  for  the  fair 
of  St.  Magdalen  which  is  held  here,  to  which 
merchants  refort  from  all  parts. 

The  diocefe  of  Ufez  is  one  of  the  larged  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  extending  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Cevennes  to  the  Rhone.  It  produces  corn,  wine, 
oil  and  filk,  and  feeds  great  numbers  of  fheep. 
The  chief  towns  are,  i.  Ufez.  2.  Vens.  3.  St. 
Ambrofe.  4.  Pont  St.  Efprit.  5.  Bagnols.  And, 
6.  Roque  mau re. 

Ufez  is  fituated  among  the  mountains,  upon  the 
little  river  Eyfeut,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of-  Nilmes.  It  is  but  a  fmall  town,  con¬ 
taining  Even  or  eight  hundred  families.  The 
cat  her  al  is  dedicated  to  St.  Thierry:  the  ter¬ 
race  on  the  fide  of  it  affords  an  admirable  profpeCl 
of  the  neighbouring  country.  It  is  the  capital  of 
a  Dutchy  as  well  as  a  Bifhoprick,  and  here  is  the 
fountain  tl’Aure,  which  furnifhes  the  water  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Pont  du  Guard.  All  over  the  town 
we  fee  great  numbers  cf  done  arches,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  natives,  were  eredted  to  defend  them 
from  the  heats  of  the  fun  in  dimmer. 

Pont  Efprit  is  alittletown  fituated  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Ufez,  famous  for  a  no¬ 
ble  done  bridge  over  the  Rhone,  which  here  runs 
with  incredible  rapidity,  and  was  a  very  dange¬ 
rous  paffage  while  it  continued  a  ferry.  This  bridge 
is  eight  hundred  and  forty  yards  long,  and  five 
yards  lixteen  inches  wide,  fudained  by  twenty-fix 
arches.  It  was  begun  in  the  year  1 265,  and  fi- 
nifhed  about  the  year  1309,  being  built  with  the 
offerings  made  by  devout  people  at  a  church  or 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ghod,  and  famous 
for  many  pretended  miracles  wrought  there.  Pope 
Nicholas  V,  in  one  of  his  bulls,  which  grants 
indulgencics  to  thofe  who  diould  vifit  the  faid 
chapel  and  hofpital  of  the  Holy  Ghod,  fays,  that 
God  beine  touched  with  the  misfortunes  of  his  faith- 

O 

ful  fervants  who  vifited  the  church  and  hofpital  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  were  frequently  fhipwrecked 
at  this  puffage  of  the  Rhone,  had  dnt  his  angel 
under  the  form  of  a  diepherd,  who  had  marked 
out  the  place  where  they  fhould  build  a  bridge  ; 
and  the  church,  the  hofpital  and  bridge,  have  dill 
a  very  good  revenue  for  their  fupport,  arifing  from 
the  charities  of  devout  pilgrims,  which  the  King 
has  augmented  by  a  duty  laid  on  all  lait  that  paffes 
the  bridge,  amounting  to  eight  or  nine  thoufand 
livres  per  annum.  There  is  a  drong  citadel  aid) 
at  the  foot  of  it  for  its  defence,  it  being  a  very 
important  pafs. 

Bagnols,  or  Baignols,  Bahieolum ,  is  fituated  on 
the  fide  of  a  hill  near  the  river  Cefe,  two  leagues 
to  the  fouthward  of  St.  Elprit.  It  is  a  little  town, 
confiding  of  about  nine  hundred  houfes,  inclofed 
with  a  wall,  and  fortified  againft  the  Camifars  in 
.the  late  civil  wars.  The  great  fquarein  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  town  is  one  of  the  fined  in  Languedoc, 


having  a  piazza  on  all  fides  under  the  houfes  which  CHAP, 
furround  it.  The  river  Cefe,  which  paffes  by  it, 


carries  a  gold  fand. 


The  dioced  of  Viviers  comprehends  the  lower  The  dlo- 
Vivarez  and  part  of  the  higher,  the  refidue  where-  cefeofVi- 
of  belongs  to  the  Archbifhoprick  of  Vienne.  Thisv*irs- 
country  lies  along  the  wed  bank  of  the  Rhone,  to 
the  northward  of  the  dioced  of  Udz,  and  condi- 
tutes  part  of  the  Cevennes.  In  the  Higher  Vivarez 
the  chief  towns  are  Annonay  Tournon,  Crufol  or 
Curfol.  In  the  Lower  Vivarez  are  Monlaut,  Bou¬ 
logne,  Etrange,  Privas,  Pouffin,  Viviers,  Andiol, 
ViJleneuve  and  Berg. 

Annonay  is  a  fmall  town,  fituated  two  miles  to  Annonay. 
the  wedward  of  the  Rhone,  upon  the  confines  of 
the  Lionois,  the  capital  of  a  Marquifate  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Ventadour,  but  not  confiderable 
on  any  other  account. 

Tournon,  Taurodiinum ,  Turnonium ,  is  fituated  Tournon. 
on  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  the  foot  whereof  is 
wafhed  by  the  river  Rhone,  having  a  cadle  above 
it.  It  dands  four  leagues  fouth  of  Annonay.  The 
Jefuits  have  one  of  the  fined  colleges  in  the  king¬ 
dom  here,  and  there  is  a  handfome  convent  ;  be- 
fides  which,  there  are  feveral  other  monaderies  in 
the  place.  But  the  French  writers  do  not  give 
us  any  farther  defeription  of  it. 

Viviers,  Vivarium ,  Abba  Helvicrum,  the  capital  Vivicr?, 
of  the  Vivarez,  and  the  See  of  a  Bifhop  who  ftiles 
himfelf  Count  of  Viviers,  is  fituated  among  the 
rocks,  a  little  didance  from  the  Rhone,  fifteen 
miles  north  of  Pont  Efprit,  and  dventy  fouth  of 
Lyons.  It  is  a  little  ill-built  town:  the  cathedral 
is  a  large  edifice,  and  dands  above  it,  but  is  not 
admired  for  its  beauty. 

The  dioced  of  Mende  comprehends  the  coun-Thedlo- 
try  of  Gevaudan,  and  lies  to  the  wedward  of  thecefe  of 
Vivarez-,  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  called  Ca-Mende* 
vali,  Gabales  and  Gabali,  and  is  divided  into  the 
higher  and  lower.  The  higher  is  almod  entirely 
inclofed  by  the  mountains  of  Margarette  and  Au- 
brac  the  lower  makes  part  of  the  Cevennes,  a 
barren  mountainous  country,.  The  chief  towns 
are  Mende,  Javoux  and  Marvejols. 

Mende,  Mimatum  Gabalorum ,  or  Mimata,  is  a  Mende  . 
fmall  city  of  a  triangular  figure,  danding  in  a  val-city- 
ley  furrounded  with  mountains,  near  the  head  of 
the  river  Lot,  dventy  miles  north  of  Montpelier, 
and  fifty  to  the  wedward  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  an  ill- 
built,  dirty  town,  but  well  peopled,  and  admired 
for  its  excellent  fountains.  It  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop, 
who  diles  himfelf  Count,  and  is  joint  Lord  of 
the  place  with  the  King.  Travellers  mention  no 
other  publick  buildings  but  the  cathedral  church 
and  fome  few  convents,  which  have  nothing  ex¬ 
traordinary  in  them.  Near  this  place  is  an  her¬ 
mitage  and  chapel  cut  out  of  a  rock,  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  devout  people  of  the  country,  who 
haved  tradition  that  St.  Privat  differed  martyr¬ 
dom  there. 

Marvege  is  fituated  in  a  fine  valley,  watered  byMaive£e* 
the  river  Colange,  about  twenty  miles  north-wed 
of  Mende.  It  is  generally  a  regular  well-builc 
town,  confidering  the  country  it  dands  in.  It  has 
four  gates,  at  every  one  of  which  there  is  a  church 
and  a  fountain.  The  principal  fquare  is  large, 
adorned  with  a  fountain  and  two  bafins.  There 
are  in  the  town  about  a  thoufand  families,  and 
they  have  a  good  trade,  efpecially  at  their  fix  an¬ 
nual  fairs. 

The  dioced  cf  Alais  has  that  of  Mende  on  theThedi°- 
north-wed,  and  Udz  on  the  fouth-ead.  The  ^ of  A" 
chief  towns  are  Alais,  Aguemortes  and  Andqze.  ‘us‘ 

.  Alais 
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Alais  is  fituated  on  the  river  Gardon,  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Montpelier.  Ic 
is  ajarge  populous  trading  town,  with  feven  gates. 
The  cathedral  is  the  only  publick  building  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  French  writers,  and  this  has  nothing 
extraordinary  in  its  ft  r  nature.  It  is  commanded 
by  a  fort,  which  was  built  here  in  the  year  1689, 
to  keep  the  people  of  the  Cevennes  within  the 
bounds  of  their  duty.  A  little  below  the  fort  is 
a  noble  terrace,  which  affords  a  fine  profpedt  of  the 
adjacent  country. 

Aguemortes,  Aqua  Mariana ,  ftands  about  five 
miles  to  the  iouthward  of  Niimes,  and  one  to  the 
northward  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  though  in  the 
time  of  St.  Lewis  it  was  a  port  and  flood  dole 
to  the  fea-fhore,  where  he  built  a  pharos  or  light- 
houfe  for  the  direction  of  mariners  ;  and  here  it 
was  he  embarked  in  his  expeditions  to  Africa. 

Anduze  is  fituated  on  the  river  Gardon,  fouth- 
weft  of  Alais,  and  is  a  confiderable  place  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  trade. 

The  diocefe  of  Puy  comprehends  the  country 
cefeofPuy  of  Yelais,  the  moft  northerly  part  of  Languedoc, 
and  confifts  altogether  of  mountains  and  rocks  per¬ 
petually  covered  with  fnow.  The  chief  towns  are 
Puy,  Montfulcon,  St.  Difier,  St.  Paulian,  Solig- 
nac  and  Alegre. 

Puy  is  fituated  on  the  mountain  Anis,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  about  forty  miles  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  Mende.  It  is  a  large  city,  and  has  abun¬ 
dance  of  monafteries  in  it,  but  is  moft  remarkable 
for  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  the  bleffed  Virgin, 
in  which  they  pretend  to  have  a  great  many  pre¬ 
cious  reliques,  that  draw  multitudes  of  devout 
people  hither,  fome  of  which  a  writer  would,  be 
cautious  of. naming,  left  it  fhould  render  the 
Chriftian  religion  ridiculous.  And  indeed  the 
Roman  catholicks  are  infinitely  to  blame,  in  giv¬ 
ing  occafion  to  men  of  loofe  principles  to  feoff  at 
every  thing  that’s  facred,  by  making  fuch  foole¬ 
ries  the  fubjedt  of  ignorant  people’s  devotions. 

The  and-  Languedoc  was  anciently  poffeffed  by  the  Volcas 
enc  ftateof  and  tjie  Teftofages ;  the  firft  inhabited  the  higher 
Languedoc  Languec]0Ci  and  the  other  the  lower.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  made  a  conqueft  of  it  under  the  confuiate 
of  Quintus  Fab.j_.ijs  Maximus,  fix  hundred 
and  thirty- fix  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome 
after  which  it  obtained  the  name  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonenfis.  It  remained  under  their  dominion  till  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  who  finding 
the  Vandals  poffeffed  of  Spain,  and  making  fre¬ 
quent  excurfions  into  Gaul,  which  was  too  far 
removed  from  the  feat  of  the  Empire,  transferred 
both  Gaul  and  Spain  to  the  Goths,  according  to 
the  French  hiftorians,  under  the  following  condi¬ 
tions:  1.  That  the  ancient  laws  and  privileges  of 
the  country  fhould  be  preferved.  And,  2.  That 
the  Emperor  Honorius  and  his  fucceffors,  not- 
withftanding  a  prefeription  of  thirty  years,  fhould 
be  at  liberty  to  refume  this  grant,  upon  affigning 
other  lands  to  the  Goths.  And  it  was  by  virtue 
of  this  grant  that  the  Goths  took  poffeffion  of 
Gallia  Narbonenfis  under  the  reign  of  Adolphus. 
This  Prince  took  up  his  refidence  at  the  mouth  of 
the  PJione,  at  a  place  anciently  called  the  palace 
of  the  Goths,  and  Pons  St.  Giles’s.  The  fuccef¬ 
fors  of  Adolphus  enjoyed  Gallia  Narbonenfis  near 
three  hundred  years,  under  the  reigns  of  thirty  of 
their  Kings  •,  the  la  ft  of  whom  was  killed  in  battle 
by  the  Saracens  when  they  invaded  Spain,  about 
the  year  714.  The  Saracens  took  the  advantage 
of  their  victory  and  advanced  into  Languedoc, 
extending  thqir  conquefts  as  far  as  Lyons  \  but 
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marching  on  to  Tours,  they  were  encounter’d  byc  H  A  p- 
Ch arles  Martel,  and  entirely  defeated,  lofing  ^ 
upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  of  ^ 
their  men,  if  we  might  credit  the  hiftorians  of 
thofe  times  :  however,  certain  it  is,  they  were  to¬ 
tally  routed  and  driven  out  of  France  by  Charles 
Martel  and  his  fon  King  Pepin.  Charle- 
main,  upon  the  birth  of  his  fon  Lewis  the  De- 
bonaire,  eredfed  the  kingdom  of  Aquitain,  to  which 
he  united  Thouloufe  and  great  part  of  the  higher 
Languedoc.  During  his  Ion’s  minority  he  ap¬ 
pointed  Dukes,  Counts  and  Marquiffesin  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  and  diftridts,  who  were  confirmed  in 
their  governments  by  Lewis  the  Debonaire.  And 
tho’  they  had  thofe  commands  at  firft  only  during 
pleafure,  their  pofterity  whofucceeded  them  look’d 
on  the  territories  they  governed  as  their  reipec- 
tive  inheritances,  and  claimed  the  dominion  of 
them  :  though  the  French  hiftorians  alledge,  that 
they  always  remained  vaffals  to  their  Kings,  and 
receiv’d  the  inveftiture  of  their  territories  from 
them.  Corson  orToRso.x  being  appointed  Count 
of  Thouloufe  by  Charlemain,  was  the  head 
of  that  family,  who  by  their  alliances  and  intermar¬ 
riages  with  other  petty  fovercignsof  this  province, 
became  in  time  poffeffed  of  the  greateft  part  of  it, 
and  fo  continued  till  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
the  Albiger.fes  who  oppos’d  tile  error's  of  the  church 
of  Romechofe  Raimond  VII,  Count  of  Thou¬ 
loufe,  for  their  general,  which  occafioned  the  Pope 
to  publifh  a  croifade  againft  him";  and  after  a  te¬ 
dious  ftruggle  of  many  years,  the  territories  of  the 
Counts  of  Thouloufe  were  divided  between  the 
Pope  and  the  French  King,  as  has  been  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  already  ;  but  Languedoc  was  not  exprefsly 
reunited  to  the  crown  of  France  till  the  year  1361. 

And  the  author  of  the  new  defeription  of  France 
fays,  their  Kings  now  poffefs  it  by  right  of  conqueft, 
and  wonders  upon  what  foundation  Moreri  went, 
when  he  fays  that  Provence  was  united  to  the  crown 
of  France  upon  three  conditions :  1.  That  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  it  fhould  always  be  a  Prince  of  the  blood. 

2.  That  the  King  fhould  impofe  no  taxes  but  by 
the  confent  of  the  States.  And,  3.  That  this 
province  fhould  be  governed  by  written  laws,  and 
not  by  will  and  pleafure. 

The  trade  and  produce  of  Languedoc  is  very  The  track 
confiderable.  The  product  of  the  foil  and  the  mer-  *nd  Pro* 
chandizes  they  export  are,  their  wines,  which  they  Lan^ue- 
vend  in  Italy  ;  oils,  which  they  fend  to  Germany  docf^ 
and  Switzerland  ;  corn,  which  they  fend  to  Spain, 
when  they  happen  to  have  plentiful  crops  :  chef- 
nuts  and  raifins,  which  they  export  to  Tunis  and 
Algier  ;  woollen  cloth,  which  they  fend  to  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland  and  the  Levant,  and  with 
which  they  clothe  the  King’s  troops  :  their  fi Ik- 
trade  is  alfo  very  great,  tho’  it  has  not  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  province  much  above  fourfeore 
years.  After  this  general  account  of  the  trade,  my 
author  proceeds  to  fhew  what  is  the  proper  product 
of  every  diocefe  and  great  town  as  follows  : 

The  principal  trade  in  the  diocefe  of  Thouloufe,  Trade  of 
confifts  in  corn  and  woad  ufed  for  dying,  of  which  Thouloufe 
they  have  vended  formerly  more  than  the  value  of 
a  million  of  livres  annually  ;  but  fince  the  ufe  of 
indigo  has  been  introduced,  the  cultivation  of  woad 
has  been  neglefled,  tho’  it  dyes  a  much  finer  blue. 

The  trade  of  the  city  of  Thouloule  is  inconfidera- 
ble  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  town  ;  it 
confifts  in  Spanifh  wool,  coarfe  hangings,  and  fluffs 
made  of  filk  and  wool,  of  fmall  value.  1  hey  learch 
alfo  the  fands  of  the  rivers  Garonne  and  Ariege 
for  gold  dull,  but  it  is  fcarce  worth  their  trouble. 

That 
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C  H  A  P.  That  part  of  the  diocefe  of  Montauban  which  is 
X*-  in  Languedoc  produces  plenty  of  corn  and  wine, 
onvion-^  but  they  convert  nioft  of  the  latter  into  brandy, 
tauban.  They  have  alfo  a  great  deal  of  woad,  and  breed  a- 
bundancc  of  horfes. 

Of  Alct.  In  the  diocefe  of  Alet,  the  diftribt  of  Limoux 
produces  excellent  white  wine,  but  it  will  not  bear 
tranfporting.  They  have  alfo  a  woollen  manu¬ 
facture,  and  a  ftaple  of  iron  here. 

Mirepoix.  The  diocefe  of  Mirepoix  produces  all  kinds  of 
provifion  and  cattle,  but  they  fend  fcarce  any  goods 
abroad,  except  box-combs  that  are  vended  in 
Spain  and  Italy. 

Caftle  The  plains  about  Caftle  Manduary  abound  in 

Mandua-  corn> 

Caitres  The  trade  of  the  diocefe  of  Caftres  confifts  in 
a  f  cattle  and  woollen  fluffs,  fuch  as  ferges,  bays,  &c. 
Alby.  The  diocefe  of  Alby  has  plenty  of  corn,  wine, 
faffron,  cattle,  prunes,  woad  and  wool.  They 
export  great  quantities  of  dried  prunes,  crapes, 
ferges,  bays,  and  their  Gaillac-wines,  which  are 
the  only  wine  of  the  province  that  will  bear  the 
lea  ;  they  carry  them  to  Bourdeaux,  where  the 
Englifh  buy  them  up.  They  pretend  alfo  to  fome 
coal-pits,  but  thel'e  are  not,  I  have  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve,  fo  confiderable  as  they  make  them. 

St.  Pons.  The  trade  of  the  diocefe  of  St.  Pons  is  inconfi- 
derable  ;  what  they  have  confifts  in  corn  and  cat¬ 
tle,  and  fome  woollen  manufactures,  with  the  fine 
marble  which  their  mountains  produce. 

Narbonne.  The  diocefe  of  Narbonne  produces  plenty  of 
corn,  efteemed  the  belt  in  the  Kingdom,  on  which 
account  there  are  confiderable  merchants  at  Nar¬ 
bonne  that  deal  in  nothing  elfe.  They  have  alfo 
a  great  deal  of  oil,  but  little  wine.  The  falt- 
worksof  Periac  furnilh  upper  Languedoc  with  fait. 
Carcaffone  The  diocefe  of  Carcaffone  is  fo  barren  a  country, 
that  it  does  not  produce  fufficient  food  for  the  in¬ 
habitants  ;  but  they  are  abundantly  fupplied  by  the 
induftry  of  the  natives.  The  city  of  Carcaffone, 
fays  my  author,  is  but  one  great  woollen  manu- 
faCtury,  as  well  as  the  country  about  it.  What 
wine  they  have  is  good,  and  they  have  fome  ex¬ 
cellent  quarries  of  marble  of  various  colours :  one 
is  referved  folely  for  the  King’s  ufe,  which  is  a 
white  marble  with  a  vein  of  carnation. 

Beziers.  The  diocefe  of  Beziers  is  the  richeft  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  producing  great  plenty  of  corn,  wine  and 
oil.  They  have  alfo  quarries  of  marble  and  coal¬ 
pits.  They  make  fome  fine  druggets,  which  are 
exported  to  Germany  ;  but  the  natives  in  general 
have  not  a  genius  for  trade. 

Lodeve.  The  diocefe  of  Lodeve  is  a  dry  barren  country, 
and  yet  one  of  the  richeft  on  account  of  their  wool¬ 
len  manufablures,  and  that  of  hats. 

Agde.  The  diocefe  of  Agde  is  of  a  fmall  extent,  but 
one  of  the  richeft  in  the  kingdom.  Their  wool  is 
fine,  and  their  country  produces  plenty  of  corn, 
wine,  oil,  filk  and  fait. 

Trade  and  The  foil  in  the  diocefe  of  Montpelier  is  not  ex- 
produceof  trerne]y  rich,  but  is  cover’d  neverthelefs  with  vines 
ji^ntpe  ancj  0]jves>  JVIoft  part  of  the  trade  of  this  diftribt 
is  carried  on  at  the  city  of  Montpelier,  where  they 
have  fome  fpecies  of  manufactures  almoft  peculiar 
to  themfelves,  as  particularly  that  of  Verd-de-gris, 
or  Verdegreaie,  Viride  JEris ,  ufed  in  painting  and 
furgery,  which  is  made  with  copper-plates,  and 
chiefly  the  bufinels  of  the  women.  The  copper¬ 
plates  are  about  the  fize  of  a  playing  card,  but 
lbmething  thicker.  They  firft  put  two  pints  of 
wine  at  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  pot,  and  over 
the  wine  lay  little  flicks  acrofs,  on  which  they  lay 
a  layer  of  dried  grapes,  and  upon  them  a  layer  of 
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copper-plates,  and  then  grapes  again,  and  fo  alter-  C  H  A  P. 
nately  plates  and  grapes  till  the  pot  is  filled  *,  and  y 

having  covered  it  with  a  ftraw-cover,  and  left  a 
paffage  for  the  vapour  of  the  wine  to  afcend,  they 
let  it  ftand  ten  or  twelve  days.  The  ftrength  of  the 
wine  at  the  bottom  having  occafioned  a  certain 
green  matter  to  arife  on  the  copper-plates,  they  take, 
them  out  of  the  pots,  and  Jay  them  in  the  air  to 
dry,  after  which  the  women  fcrape  off  the  green 
matter,  and  this  is  what  we  call  verdegreaie.  The 
fame  plates  are  put  to  the  fame  ufe  again  for  two 
or  three  years,  till  they  are  fcraped  fo  thin  that 
they  are  forced  to  take  others.  The  wine  has  the 
bell  effebt  on  the  copper  in  fummer,  when  every 
pot  will  produce  about  a  pound  of  verdegreafe. 

They  make  at  Montpelier  annually  about  two 
thoufand  quintals  or  hundred  weight,  and  the  ordi¬ 
nary  price  is  twenty  pence  a  pound.  It  is  vended 
chiefly  in  Holland,  Germany,  England,  and  Italy. 

The  wool-trade  is  the  mod  confiderable  which 
is  carried  on  at  Montpelier,  they  import  their 
wool  from  Smyrna,  Conftantinople,  Sally,  Tunis 
and  Spain,  and  either  manufabture  it  themfelves, 
or  vend  it  urtwrought  in  the  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vinces.  They  alfo  whiten  great  quantities  of  wax, 
which  they  bring  from  the  Levant,  amounting  an¬ 
nually  to  an  hundred  thoufand  livresand  upwards, 
which  is  in  much  greater  efteem  than  that  made 
in  Holland. 

The  tanners  of  Montpelier  and  Ganges  have  a 
good  trade  in  fkins,  amounting  to  the  value  of  two 
hundred  thoufand  livres  and  upwards.  And  their 
ftrong  waters,  brandy,  cinnamon-waters,  Hunga¬ 
ry  water  and  other  diftill’d  liquors,  are  computed  to 
bring  them  in  five  hundred  thoufand  livres  in  time 
of  peace.  Salted  pilchards  is  another  article,  which 
they  vend  in  Rouflillon,  Lionois  and  Dauphine. 

Their  vermilion  and  confebtion  of  alkermes  alfo 
bring  them  in  a  great  deal  of  money,  the  laft  of 
which  they  vend  chiefly  in  Germany. 

They  do  not  make  lefs  than  four  thoufand  pieces 
of  fufiian  annually  here,  at  feventeen  livres  the 
piece,  importing  the  cotton  of  which  it  is  made 
from  the  Levant,  which  manufabture  is  exported 
chiefly  to  Spain. 

The  diocefe  of  Nifmes  is  generally  a  level  coun-  OfNifmes 
try,  and  one  of  the  richeft  in  France,  producing 
corn,  wine,  filk,  and  all  manner  of  provifions  in 
abundance.  There  are  alfo  a  great  variety  of  ma- 
nufablures  at  the  city  of  Nifmes,  the  merchants 
whereof  have  engrofs’d  moll  of  the  filk  and  wool¬ 
len  trade  of  the  province. 

The  diocefe  of  Ufez,  thelargeft  in  Languedoc,  Ufez. 
produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  filk  and  wool,  befides 
abundance  of  cattle. 

In  the  Vivarez,  the  mountains  called  Boutieres  Vivarez, 
are  barren,  producing  little  but  chefnuts  and  hemp, 
and  affording'  pafture  for  fheep.  The  moun¬ 
tains  near  Velay  are  well  cultivated,  and  yield  all 
manner  of  provifions  but  wine  ;  and  the  country 
between  thofe  mountains  and  the  Rhone  is  as- fruit¬ 
ful  as  any  in  Languedoc. 

The  Gevaudan  is  a  mountainous  country,  one  Gevaudan 
part  of  it  perfebtly  barren,  and  the  other  produces 
little  but  rye  and  chefnuts.  The  people  are  gene¬ 
rally  mechanicks,  and  have  a  good  manufabture  of 
ferges  and  other  woollen  fluffs,  which  they  export 
to  Germany,  Switzerland  and  the  Levant,  to  the 
value  of  two  millions  of  livres. 

The  diocefe  of  Alais  is  part  of  the  Cevennes,  the  Alais,. 
principal  riches  whereof  confift  in  woollen  manu- 
fablures,  fuch  as  druggets,  ferges,  &c.  which  are 
reckon’d  ftrongerand  better  than  thofe  ofGevaudan. 

The 
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the  cathedral,  the  bifhop’s  palace,  and  the  Je-CHAP. 


P.  The  Velay  is  a  little  country  in  the  mountains, 

covered  with  fnow  lor  half  the  year,  and  exceeding  fuits  college,  which  make  a  good  appearance.  It 
cold-,  notwithftanding  which,  they  have  more  than  is  computed  there  are  between  four  and  five  thou- 
corn  fufficient  for  the  inhabitants,  and  the  cattle  land  inhabitants  in  the  place, 
they  feed  brings  a  great  deal  of  money  into  the 
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country,  as  does  their  lace,  which  they  vend  in 
Spain,  Germany,  and  other  places. 

The  commerce  of  this  province  is  chiefly  tranf- 
afted  at  fairs  in  the  great  towns,  of  which  the 
molt  confiderable  are  thofe  of  Pecenas,  Montagnac 
and  Beaucaire  ;  at  the  laft  of  which  places  there 
has  been  the  value  of  fix  millions  of  livres  returned, 
if  I  may  credit  my  French  author. 

The  chief  lprings  of  mineral  waters  in  this  pro¬ 
vince  at  Valhs  in  the  Vivarez,  five  leagues  welt 


Foix,  which  gives  name  to  this  province,  is  Foix- 
alfo  fituated  on  the  Ariege,  feven  or  eight  miles 
to  the  fouthward  of  Pamiers.  It  is  defended  by  a 
caltle  fituate  on  a  rock,  and  has  a  handfom  ftone 
bridge  over  the  river.  It  contains  about  three 
thoufand  inhabitants. 

The  county  of  Foix  was  governed  by  Counts  FI16  anc'- 
of  its  own  till  1062,  when  Gaston,  Count  Ofentftateof 
Foix,  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  by  his 
marriage  with  Eleanor^  the  only  daughter  of 
John  King  of  Navarre  ;  and  their  delcendants 
poflefled  it  till  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  who  was 

whereby  it 
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ment. 


The  mili¬ 
tary  go¬ 
vernment 
of  Lan¬ 
guedoc. 


of  the  Rhone. 

At  Youfet  and  Peyret,  in  the  diocefe  of  Ufez,  King  both  of  France  and  Navarre-, 
the  laft  of  which  is  not  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  became  united  to  the  crown  of  France, 
the  city  of  Ufez.  The  trade  of  the  country  confifts  in  cattle,  Trade* 

•  Near  Peroul,  about  a  league  from  Montpelier,  which  are  fed  upon  their  mountains,  in  rofin,  tur- 
is  a  fountain  where  the  water  bubbles  up  as  if  it  pentine,  pitch,  marble  and  iron;  but  chiefly  in  iron, 
boiled;  and  if  you  dig  a  hole  near  it,  and  put  which  they  carry  down  the  Ariege  and  the  Garonne, 
water  in  it,  it  will  bubble  like  the  fpring.  and  vend  in  Guienne  and  Languedoc. 

At  Gabian,  a  day’s  journey  from  Montpelier,  This  province  is  commanded  by  a  governor  and  Military 
in  the  way  to  Beziers,  is  a  fpring  of  Petroleum,  lieutenant-general,  befides  which  there  is  a  di-  Sovem~ 
black,  burning  like  oil,  and  of  a  ftrong  pungent  ftindl  governor  of  the  town  and  caftle  of  Foix, 
fcent,  ifl'uing  from  the  rocks  all  the  year  long,  and  one  of  the  King’s  lieutenants  commands  in  the 
but  chiefly  in  .  fummer.  They  gather  it  with  la-  caftle  of  Arfin. 
dies,  and  putting  it  into  a  barrel,  feparate  the 
water  from  the  oil  by  letting  out  the  firft  at  a 
tap  towards  the  bottom  of  the  veflfel. 

The'baths  of  Balleruch  near  Frontignaw,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  road  leading  from 
Thouloufe  to  Montpelier,  are  in  good  efteem. 

As  to  the  military  government  of  this  province, 
it  is  fubjedt  to  a  governor-general,  who  has  under 
him  three  lieutenant-generals  that  have  their  re- 
fpedlive  divifions  afiigned  them:  1.  The  lieute¬ 
nancy  of  the  Higher  Languedoc,  which  compre¬ 
hends  the  diocefes  of  Montauban,  Alby,  Caftres, 

Lavaur,  Carcaflone,  St.  Papoul,  Mirepoix,  Rieux 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Treats  of  the  province  or  general  government  of 
Rouffllon, 


R 


Ouflillon,  in  which  I  comprehend  Confleut  CHAP, 
and  the  French  Cerdagne,  is  bounded  by  XfI1- 
Languedoc,  on  the  north  ;  by  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  eaft ;  by  Catalonia,  on  the  louth,  from  situation,* 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains ;  &c. 
and  by  another  part  of  Spain,  on  the  weft  ;  ex¬ 
tending  about  eighteen  leagues  from  eaft  to  weft. 


The  Ce- 
vennes. 


and  Thouloufe.  2.  That  of  Lower  Languedoc  and  twelve  from  north  to  fouth,  and  confifts  of  a 
takes  in  the  diocefes  of  Alet,  Limoux,  Narbonne,  plain,  furrounded  with  mountains  on  all  fides,  ex- 
St.  Pons,  Beziers,  Agde,  Montpelier  and  Lodeve.  cept  towards  the  fea,  which  makes  it  exceftive  hot 
And,  3.  The  general  lieutenancy  of  the  Ceven-  in  fummer.  The  natives  have  generally  fwarthy 
nes,  which  extends  over  the  diocefes  of  Nifmes,  complexions  and  meagre  vifages.  There  is  fcarce 
Alais,  Mende,  Puy,  Viviers  and  Ufez.  Befides  any  wood  in  the  country,  and  no  navigable  ri- 


which,  the  King  has  nine  lieutenants  of  particular 
places  in  Lartguedoc. 


CHAP. 

XII. 


T 


vers:  the  chief  of  them  are  the  Tet,  the  Tec, 
and  the  Agly ;  which  rifing  in  the  mountains, 
and  falling  fuddenly  into  the  Mediterranean,  may 
be  deemed  rather  torrents  than  rivers.  The  fea^ 
coaft  hath  no  good  road  or  harbour,  and  very  in¬ 
different  anchorage.  There  are  fome  hot  baths 
in  the  country,  particularly  at  the  village  which 
H  E  government  of  Foix  is  one  of  the  leaft  in  goes  by  the  name  of  Bains,  from  the  hot  lprings 


Rivers, 


CHAP.  XII. 

Treats  of  the  province  or  general  government  of  Foix. 


Province 
of  Foix. 
Situation 
and  ex¬ 
tent. 


Chief 

towns. 


the  kingdom.  It  confifts  only  of  the  county 
of  Foix,  and  the  county  of  Dounefan  and  An- 
dorre,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Thouloufan  and  Lau- 
ragais,  on  the  north;  by  Narbonne,  on  the  eaft  ; 
by  the  pyrenees  and  Roufiillon,  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  Gafcony,  towards  the  weft  ;  the  two 
chief  rivers  whereof  are  the  Ariege  and  the  Rize. 
It  is  generally  a  mountainous  barren  country. 


in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  Vernet. 

The  chief  towns  are,  1.  Perpignan.  2.  Elne.  3. 

Arles.  4.  Ville  Franche.  5.  Mont  Lewis.  towns. 

Perpignan,  Perpiniacum ,  the  capital  of  Rouf-  Perpignan 
fillon,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Tet,  thirty^five 
miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Narbonne,  and  about 
three  to  the  weftward  of  the  fea.  It  ftands  partly 
on  a  hill,  and  partly  in  a  bottom,  is  ftrongly  for- 


The  chief  towns  are  Pamiers,  Foix,  Mazeres,  tified,  and  defended  by  a  citadel,  being  a  frontier 
Tarafcon,  Saverdun,  Ax,  La  Baftide  de  Feron,  againft  Spain..  It  is  a  bifhop’s  fee,  the  cathedral 
Varilles,  Le  Maz,  D’Azil,  Dounezan,  Le  Carlat,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  a  fine  large  old  edifice,  the 


Parai 


icrs. 


St.  Ibars,  Lezat  and  Montault. 

Pamiers,  Pamia  and  Apamia ,  the  capital  of 
this  province,  is  fituated  on  the  Ariege,  about 
five  and  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Thouloufe.  The 
town  is  moderately  large,  and  a  bilhop’s  fee. 
The  only  confiderable  buildings  taken  notice  of 
however  by  the  French  writers,  are,  the  caftle, 
VOL.  II.  Numb.  LXXXI. 


choir  whereof  is  incloled  with  white  marble. 
There  are  alfo  feveral  other  churches,  convents, 
and  hofpitals,  two  colleges  of  Jefuits,  and  a  femi- 
nary  in  the  place.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture 
of  French  and  Spaniards,  and  both  languages  fpo- 
ken  indifferently  :  for  this  was  formerly  a  Spanifh 
town,  and  not  confirmed  to  the  French  till  the 

14  Y  Pyrenean 
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a  great 


Line. 


Ville 

Franche 


Mont 

Lewis. 


C  H  A  P. Pyrenean  treaty,  anno  1659.  There 
fcarcity  of  good  water  in  this  town., 

J  Elne,  St.  Helena ,  is  a  little  town,  fituate  on  a 
hill  near  the  river  Tec,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the 
fouthward  of  Perpignan,  faid  to  have  taken  its 
name  from  the  Emprefs  Helena;  formerly  a 
town  of  fome  confequence,  but  makes  no  great  fi¬ 
gure  at  prefent. 

Ville  Franche,  the  capital  of  the  diftrict  of 
Confleut,  is  fituated  among  the  mountains,  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  fouth-weft  of  Perpignan,  ltrongly 
fortified,  and  defended  by  a  caftle,  being  another 
frontier  garilon  againft  Spain. 

Mont  Lewis,  Mons  Lndovici ,  the  capital  of  the 
French  Cerdagne,  ftands  on  the  Pyrenean  moun¬ 
tains,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  weftward  of  Per¬ 
pignan.  It  is  a  pretty  little  town,  built  and  fortifi¬ 
ed  by  Lewis  XIV,  in  the  year  1681,  to  which 
he  added  a  fine  citadel,  and  made  it  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  fortreffes  on  the  fide  of  Spain. 

The  anci-  x  his  province  was  alfo  governed  anciently  by  its 

RouffiUon  ProPer  Counts,  till  the  death  of  Guinard  the 
’laft  Count,  who  dying  without  children,  about 
the  year  1178,  gave  it  to  Alphonsus,  King  of 
Arragon,  whofe  fucceflfors  continued  Sovereigns 
of  it,  with  fome  interruptions  from  the  French, 
till  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIJI,  who  made  an  abfo- 
lute  conqueft  of  it ;  and  it- was  confirmed  to  France 
by  the  Pyrenean  treaty  anno  1659,  ever  fince 
which  it  has  been  united  to  that  crown. 

This  province  has  a  governor  or  captain-gene¬ 
ral,  like  the  reft,  with  his  lieutenant-general  and 
King’s  lieutenant ;  befides  which,  there  are  diftindt 
governors  in  feveral  of  the  fortified  towns. 

Trade  and  The  plains  of  Rouflillon  are  very  fruitful,  pro¬ 
produce.  ducing  plenty  of  corn  and  wine,  and  fome  excel¬ 
lent  pafture  ;  but  they  have  however  very  little 
trade.  Olives  are  the  greateft  riches  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  and  oranges  are  as  plentiful  as  apples  and 
pears  in  England.  They  have  little  or  no  wood, 
except  what  is  brought  them  over  the  mountains 
upon  the  backs  of  mules.  They  feed  pretty  large 
flocks  of  fheep,  and  have  excellent  mutton.  On 
the  other  hand,  black  cattle  and  horfes  are  very 
fcarce.  Mules  are  generally  ufed  for  riding  and 
carrying  burthens,  being  much  furer-footed  and 
fitter  for  the  mountainous  country,  which  fur- 
rounds  them.  I  don’t  find  they  have  any  manner 
of  trade  by  fea;  which  is  afcribed  partly  to  the 
dangerous  coaft  and  want  of  harbours,  and  partly 
to  the  lazinefs  of  the  inhabitants,  who  feem  to 
have  no  genius  or  inclination  for  manufactures  or 
commerce. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

'Treats  of  the  province  or  general  government  of  Na¬ 
varre  and  Bearne. 


I  HE  Lower  Navarre,  which  belongs  to  France, 


Military 

govern¬ 

ment. 


T  is  but  one  of  the  fix  baillages  of  which  the 


CHAP. 

XIV. 

kingdom  of  Navarre  was  anciently  compofed,  and 
erNavarre  is  bounded  by  Lapourd,  or  Labourd,  on  the  north  ; 
Situation,  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  feparate  it  from  the  Higher 
&c-  Navarre,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Bearne,  on  the 
eaft;  and  is  not  more  than  eight  leagues  in  length, 
and  five  in  breadth.  The  other  five  baillages, 
which  compofe  the  Flighej  Navarre,  belong  to 
Spain. 

The  Lower  Navarre  is  a  barren  mountainous 
country,  which  produces  fcarce  any  thing  with¬ 
out  a  great  deal  of  labour;  but  the  little  fruit  they 
have  is  excellent.  Their  principal  rivers  are  the 


Nive  and  the  Bidoufe  ;  the  firft  rifes  in  the  moun-  CHAP, 
tains  of  Spain,  and  pafting  by  St.  John  Pied  de  ,  XIV'~ 
Port,  enters  the  councry  of  Labourd,  and  falls  in¬ 
to  the  Adour  at  Bayonne.  The  Bidoufe  has  its 
fource  in  the  mountains  of  the  Lower  Navarre,  and 
pafting  by  St.  Palais  and  Bidache,  difchargesit  felf 
into  the  Adour  below  Giche. 

The  chief  towns  are,  1.  S.  John  Pied  de  Porr.  Chief 
2.  St.  Palais.  And,  3.  The  Baftide  of  Clarence.  towns. 

St.  John  Pied  de  Port,  Fanum  S.  Joannis  Pede  St-  John 
Portuerfis ,  is  fituated  on  a  hill  near  the  river*^  dc 
Nive,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  fouthward  oflort> 
Bayonne,  and  is  a  ftrong  place  both  by  art  and 
nature.  The  citadel,  which  ftands  on  an  emi¬ 
nence,  commands  the  pafles  from  Spain. 

Bearne  lies  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Lower  Bearne- 
Navarre,  being  about  fixteen  leagues  in  length 
and  twelve  in  breadth,  a  dry  mountainous  coun¬ 
try  generally,  but  the  valleys  are  tolerably  fruit¬ 
ful.  They  fow  very  little  but  Indian  Corn,  which 
is  the  food  of  the  natives.  The  foil  alfo  bears  • 
flax,  which  they  manufa^lure  themfelves.  Upon 
the  lefler  hills  there  are  a  great  many  vineyards, 
and  the  wine  in  fome  parts  is  excellent.  In  the 
mountains  are  found  fome  mines  of  lead,  copper 
and  iron,  and  good  ftore  of  firr-trees,  which  ferve 
for  mails  and  planks  of  fhips ;  and  there  are  feveral 
fprings  of  mineral-water  in  the  country,  particu¬ 
larly  near  Efcot  and  Oleron.  The  two  principal 
rivers  are  the  Gave  de  Bearnois,  and  the  Gavede  Rivers. 
Oleron,  both  of  which  fall  into  the  Adour. 

The’chief  towns  of  Bearne  are,  1.  Pau.  2.  Towns. 
Lefcar.  3.  Navarreius.  And,  4.  Oleron. 

Pau,  Palum ,  is  the  capital  of  Bearne.  It  ftands  Pau. 
on  an  eminence,  at  the  foot  whereof  runs  the  ri¬ 
ver  Gave-Bearnois,  and  is  about  thirty  miles  to 
the  eaftward  of  Bayonne.  It  is  a  very  handfom 
little  town,  and  has  a  caftle  at  the  end  of  it,  where 
Henry  IV.  of  Trance  was  born,  having  been 
the  ordinary  refidence  of  the  princes  of  Bearn?. 

The  park  and  gardens,  it  is  faid,  defervea  travel¬ 
ler’s  curiofity,  ;  *  ,  . 

Oleron  is  fituated  on  the  Gave  d’Oleron,  four  oleron. 
leagues  to  the  weftward  of  Pau.  It  is  a  populous 
place  :  the  citizens,  who  are  generally  merchants, 

-  have  a  pretty  brifk  trade  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
particularly  with  thofe  of  Arragon. 

The  commerce  of  Bearne  confifts  in  wines,  Com- 
which  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  take  off  their  hands,  merce* 
in  linen,  cattle,  and  a  fmall  breed  of  horfes, 
which  they  vend  in  Spain  ;  the  laft  being  very  pro¬ 
per  for  that  mountainous  country.  And  many  of 
the  Bearnois  go  into  Spain,  to  cultivate  and  ma¬ 
nure  their  lands,  by  which  they  acquire  confidera- 
ble  fortunes  ;  for  the  Spaniards  are  generally  lazy, 
and  have  no  genius  for  hufbandry. 

Lower  Navarre  and  Bearn  have  the  fame  go-  Military 
vernor-general ,  lieutenant-general,  and  King’s  Sovern* 
lieutenant.  St.  John  Pied  de  Port  is  the  only 
town  which  has  a  particular  governor  in  Navarre, 
as  that  of  Navarreius  is  in  Bearne. 


C  H  A  P.  XV. 

Treats  of  the  province  or  general  government  of 
Guienne  and  Gafcony. 

THE  province  of  Guienne  and  Gafcony,  com-  CHAP. 

prehending  the  generalities  of  Bourdeaux  XV. 
and  Montauban,  is  bounded  by  Saintonge, 
goumois  and  Marche,  on  the  north  ;  by  Auvergne  ancTGaf- 
and  Languedoc,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  Pyrenean  cony, 
mountains,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Ocean,  on  Situation, 

the  &c* 


ment. 
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CHAP,  the  weft  ;  extending  fourfcore  leagues  in  length 
XV-  from  north  to  fouth,  and  near  as  much  in  breadth 
v  J  from  eaft  to  weft. 

Rivers.  The  principal  rivers  are,  i.  The  Garonne  a- 
bove-mentioned  ;  and,  2.  The  Dordonne,  which 
having  united  their  ftreams  below  Bourdeaux, 
obtain  the  name  of  the  Gironne.  3.  The  A- 
dour.  4.  The  Tarn.  5.  The  Aveyron.  And,  6. 
The  Lot. 

Garonne.  The  tide  comes  up  the  Garonne  as  high  as 
Langon  and  Sc.  Maccaire,  which  are  eight  leagues 
above  Bourdeaux,  and  thirty  leagues  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river :  and  the  fpring-tides  go  up  the 
Dordonne.  river  Dordonne  as  high  as  Caftillon,  which  is  fix 
or  feven  and  twenty  leagues  from  the  mouth. 

Adour.  The  Adour  riles  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
and  taking  its  courfe  firft  to  the  north,  turns  a- 
bout  to  the  weftward,  and  having  received  the 
Gave  d’Oleron,  and  feveral  other  fmall  ftreams, 
falls  into  the  fea  a  little  below  Bayonne,  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  navigable  at  Grenade  in  the  Marfan. 

The  Tarn.  The  Tarn  rifes  in  the  Gevaudan,  and  running 
weftward  through  Languedoc,  difcharges  itfelf 
into  the  Garonne  on  the  confines  of  Guienne  and 
Gafcony. 

The  Lot.  The  river  Lot  alfo  rifes  in  the  Gevaudan,  and 
running  weftward,  falls  into  the  Garonne  at  Ai- 
guilian.  This  river  is  of  great  fervicein  tranfport- 
ing  the  wine,  brandies,  and  other  merchandize, 
of  the  inland  country  to  Bourdeaux. 

Ports.  The  ports  and  roads  belonging  to  this  govern¬ 
ment,  are  thofe  of  Cape  Brecon,  Old  Boucat, 
Arachon  and  Socoa ;  of  which  Arachon  is  the 
molt  confiderable,  being  a  fine  bafin  of  eight 
leagues  in  circumference,  but  of  a  difficult  en¬ 
trance,  there  being  no  more  than  two  fathom 
water  upon  the  bar. 

Mineral  They  have  feveral  fprings  of  mineral  waters, 
waters.  as>  I#  At  Mier.  2.  At  Craufac,  in  the  eledion 
of  Ville  Franche,  to  which  there  refort  great 
numbers  of  people  in  May  and  September.  3  At 
Pont  de  Camarez.  4.  At  Vabrez.  5.  At  Bar- 
bazan.  6.  AtEncaufie.  7.  At  Capbern. 

Baths.  The  moft  remarkable  hot  baths  are,  1.  at  Bag- 
niers,  which  takes  its  name  from  thence  ;  and, 

2.  at  Barege. 

Mints.  This  government  alfo  affords  mines  of  copper 
and  iron,  quarries  of  marble,  and  coal-pits ;  and 
they  mention  an  extraordinary  plant  called  Ra- 
doul,  which  is  of  great  ufe  both  to  the  tanners 
and  dyers, 

The  province  of  Guienne  and  Gafcony  is  not 
near  fo  extenfive  as  the  ancient  Aquitain  was,  but 
is  however  the  largeft  government  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  comprehending  the  diftrids  hereafter  men- 
Divifion.  tioned,  viz.  1.  Guienne  Proper.  2.  Bazadois. 

3.  Agenois.  4.  Querci.  5.  Rovergne,  6.  Pe- 
rigord.  7.  Armagnac.  8.  Chalofie.  9.  Con- 
domois.  10.  Landes,  n.  The  country  of  La- 
bourd.  12.  The  Vifcounty  of  Soule.  13.  Bigorre. 
14.  Comenge.  And,  15.  Conferans. 

Guienne  Guienne  Proper,  or  the  Bourdelois,  Ager  Bur- 
is  bounded  by  the  river  Gironne,  wlTich 
our  e  01S  divides  it  from  Saintonge,  on  the  north;  by  the 
Agenois  and  Perigord,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  Baza¬ 
dois  and  Landez,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Oce- 
Chief  an,  on  the  weft.  The  chief  places  are,  1.  Bour- 

towns.  deaux.  2.  The  Tower  of  Corduan.  3.  Blaye. 

4.  Bourg.  5.  Libourne.  6.  Fronfac.  7.  Con¬ 
tras.  And,  8.  Cadillac. 

bourdeaux  Bourdeaux  is  fituated  on  the  weft-fide  of  the 
river  Garonne,  fifty  miles  fouth  of  the  mouth 
of  that  river,  and  nineteen  fouth  of  Rochelle. 
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The  town  and  luburbs  lying  in  the  form  of  a  C  H  A  f * 
crefcent  about  the  river,  make  a  capacious  har-  xv- 
bour  for  fmall  Ihips.  It  is  furrounded  by  an  old'' 
wall  and  towers ;  but  its  principal  defence  con- 
fifts  in  three  ftrong  forts,  viz,  the  Trumpet  Caf- 
tle,  the  Caftle  of  Hau,  and  Fort  St.  Lewis  or 
St.  Croix,  which  are  all  ancient  caftles,  but  en¬ 
larged  and  improved  by  Monfieur  Vauban,  in  the 
reign  of  L  e  w  1  s  XIV.  for  the  defence  of  the  town 
and  harbour,  which  they  entirely  command. 

Bourdeaux  is  one  of  the  largeft  and  richeft 
towns  in  the  kindom,  there  being  five  thoufand 
houfes  in  the  city  and  fuburbs,  and  upwards  of 
forty  thoufand  fouls.  The  antiquity  of  it  is  evident 
from  the  remains  of  an  ampitheatre  and  other 
Roman  buildings.  It  is  the  See  of  an  Archifhop, 
and  the  principal  modern  edifices  are,  the  metro¬ 
politan  church  of  St.  Andrew,  efteemed  one  of 
the  faireft  in  France  ;  the  archiepifcopal  palace,  a 
magnificent  building  ;  the  church  of  St.  Micha¬ 
el,  the  Jefuits  college,  and  the  Chartreufe  are 
elegant  pieces  of  architecture  ;  but  the  town  in 
general  is  none  of  the  moft  beautiful,  the  ftreets 
being  narrow ,  and  the  building  old  ;  and  the 
ufual  inconveniencies  are  met  with  here  that  are 
found  in  other  fea-port  towns,  that  is,  a  great 
deal  of  noife,  hurry  and  infolence.  As  to  its 
trade,  this  will  be  confidered  hereafter. 

The  tower  of  Cordowan  is  fituated  on  a  rock  Cordouan 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Garonne  or  Gironne. tower- 
and  ferves  not  only  to  defend  the  entrance  of  it, 
but  as  a  pharos,  or  light- houfe,  for  mariners. 

Blaye,  Blavium ,  a  little  ftrong  town  fituated  Blaye. 
on  the  river  Garonne,  about  feven  league?  to  the 
northward  of  Bourdeaux,  having  a  citadel  and 
two  ftrong  forts ;  one  of  which  is  erected  on  an 
ifiand  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  the  ocher  on 
the  oppofite  fhore,  called  Fort  Medon,  from  its 
(landing  in  a  diftrict  of  that  name.  1?hefe  defend 
the  pafiage  of  the  river;  and  no  (hips  can  go  up 
to  Bourdeaux  without  their  permiftion. 

The  Bazadois  lies  fouth-eaft  of  the  Bourdelois  ;  TheBaza- 
the  chief  towns  whereof  are,  1.  Bazas.  2.  Reole.dois- 
3.  Cafteljaloux.  4.  Nerac.  And  5.  Langon. 

Bazas  ,  Cojfum  Vafatum ,  is  an  ancient  town  Bazas, 
fituated  on  a  rock,  two  leagues  and  half  to  the 
weftward  of  the  Garonne,  and  thirty  fouth  of 
Bourdeaux.  It  is  a  bifhop’s  fee,  but  not  confide¬ 
rable  on  any  other  account. 

Reole  is  a  little  trading  town  fituate  on  the  Ga-  ReoiCi 
ronne,  nine  leagues  to  the  fouth  ward  of  Bour¬ 
deaux,  whither  the  parliament  and  courts  of 
Bourdeaux  were  fometimes  removed  in  the  laft 
reign  to  mortify  that  city. 

Nerac,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy  of  Albret,  is  Nerac. 
fituated  two  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  the  Ga¬ 
ronne,  and  is  a  town  of  good  trade,  faid  to  be 
well  replenilhed  with  Calvinifts  ;  but  I  prefume, 
they  mean  thofe  who  are  inclined  that  way,  for 
none  are  permitted  to  profefs  themfelves  Proteft- 
tants  openly.  Here  is  an  old  caftle  built  by  the 
Englifh  when  they  were  fovereigns  of  this 
country. 

The  Agenois  lies  to  the  eaft  ward  of  Bazadois,  Agenois. 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  river  Garonne ; 
the  chief  towns  whereof  are,  1.  Agen.  2.  Chi¬ 
rac.  3.  Villeneuve.  4.  Sc.  Foi.  5.  Toneius, 

6.  Monheurt.  7.  Mannande.  S.  Salvetat.  And, 

9.  Aiguillon. 

Agen,  Agennum  Nitobrigum,  the  capital  of  the  Agen, 
county,  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  is  fituated  on 
the  north  flhore  of  the  river  Garonne,  about  fifty 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bourdeaux.  It  is  a  large  place 

and 
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C  H  A  p-  and  a  bilhop’s  fee,  and  though  it  be  well  1'eated 
,  rX^_,  for  trade,  has  very  little,  the  natives  having  no 
genius  for  commerce.  t  - 

Villeneuve  Villeneuve  de  Agenois  Hands  on  the  river  Lot, 
and  is  one  of  the  fined  fituations  in  the  country. 

St.  Foi.  St.  Foi,  Fanutn  Santt*  Ficiez,  is  fituated  on  the 
river  Dordogne,  three  leagues  below  Bergerac, 
and  has  a  brilk  trade  in  corn,  wine  and  brandy. 
Mnrman-  Marmande  (Lands  on  the  river  Garonne,  fix 
tie.  leagues  north- weft  of  Agen,  and  twelve  fouth- 
eaft  of  Bourdeaux.  It  is  a  pretty  large  town,  and 
has  a  good  trade. 

Aiguillon.  Aiguillon  fituate  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lot 
and  Garonne,  is  a  fortified  town,  the  capital 
of  a  dutchy  and  peerage,  and  a  place  of  good 
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trade. 

The  diftritft  of  Querci  lies  to  the  eaftward  of 
the  Agenois  ;  the  chief  towns  are,  Souillac,  Lan- 
zerte,  Martel,  St.  Cere,  Gourdon,  Roquema- 
dour,  Figeac,  Capdenac,  Cahors,  Montauban, 
Moiffac  Negrepeliflfe,  Cauflade,  Caylus,  Mont- 
pezat,  Molieres,  Realville  la  Francois,  Burni- 
quel,  Montricons  and  Montclar. 

Cahors ,  Divona  Cadurcorum ,  the  capital  of 
Querci,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Lot,  thirty  miles 
norch-eaft  of  Agen  :  a  very  ancient  town,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  ruins  of  feveral  Roman  buildings.  It 
is  at  prefent  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  fuffragan  of 
Bourdeaux,  who  ftiles  himfelf  Count,  and  con¬ 
tains  about  eight  thoufand  fouls ;  but  is  a  poor 
place,  and  makes  a  very  indifferent  appearance. 

Montauban,  Mons  Albanus ,  is  fituated  on  an 
eminence,  at  the  foot  whereof  runs  the  river 
Tarn,  over  which  there  is  a  handfom  ftone-bridge 
that  joins  it  to  a  fuburb  in  the  province  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc  ,  and  Hands  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
fouthward  of  Cahors.  It  is  a  well-built  populous 
town,  and  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Thou- 
loufe.  The  things  beft  worth  the  viewing  here 
are  the  bifhop’s  palace,  the  Griffon  fountain,  and 
the  Falefe,  which  is  an  agreeable  walk  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tarn.  It  is  computed  there  are  a  - 
bout  eighteen  thoufand  fouls  in  the  place. 

Rovergne  has  Querci  on  the  weft,  and  the 
Cevennes  and  Gevaudan  on  the  eaft ;  being  about 
thirty  leagues  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth  •, 
the  chief  towns  whereof  are  Radez,  Milhaud, 
Ville-Franche,  and  St.  Antonin. 

Rodez,  Urbs  Rutena>  the  capital  of  Rovergne, 
is  fituated  on  a  hill  furrounded  by  mountains,  be¬ 
tween  the  river  Aveyron  and  a  little  rivulet,  fix- 
teen  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Cahors.  It  is  a 
bifhop’s  See,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral  of  an  otfto- 
gonal  figure,  the  tower  whereof  is  admired  for  its 
extraordinary  height.  They  preferve  in  the  trea- 
lury  here  one  of  the  Virgin  Mary’s  fhoes  •, 
rho’  it  be  a  queftion  whether  fhe  wore  any.  The 
Jefuits  have  a  fine  college  in  this  city,  and  the 
convents  of  the  Cordeliers,  Dominicans,  Capu¬ 
chins,  and  Chartreufe  are  handfom  ftrucftures. 
Here  are  alfo  the  nunneries  of  the  congregation  of 
our  Lady,  the  Urfelines,  and  the  abby  of  Mon- 
ftier.  It  is  computed  there  are  about  fix  thoufand 
fouls  in  the  place. 

Milhaud  the  capital  of  Upper  Rovergne,  is  fi¬ 
tuated  on  the  Tarn,  ten  Leagues  fouth-eaft  of 
Rodez  ;  the  fortifications  whereof  were  raz’d  on 
account  of  their  adhering  to  the  Calvinifts.  It 
contains  about  three  thoufand  fouls  *,  but  the  French 
writers  do  not  think  it  merits  a  farther  delcrip- 
tion. 

Vabres,  fituated  on  the  river  Dourdan  to  the 
fouthward  of  Milhaud,  is  n'o  more  than  a  little 
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village  at  prefent,  and  only  mention’d  on  account  C  II  A  F. 
of  its  being  a  bilhop’s  See.  xv- 

Ville-Franche,  Francopolis ,  is  fituated  on  the 
river  Aveyron,  eight  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  Frunche, 
Rodez,  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  copper- mines 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  contains  about  fix  thou- 
land  fouls  ;  there  are  feveral  fine  convents  and  re¬ 
ligious  hotifes  in  the  place. 

Perigord  lies  to  the  northward  of  Agenois,  from  Perigord 
which  it  is  divided  by  the  river  Dordonne,  being 
about  thirty-three  leagues  long,  and  twenty-four 
bread.  The  chief  towns  are,  Perigueux,  Bergerac, 

Sarlat  and  Caftillon. 

Perigueux,  Vefuna  Petrocoviam ,  the  capital  of  Pe-  Perigueux 
rigord,  is  fituated  on  the  river  L’lfle,  fifty  miles 
north-eaft  of  Bourdeaux,  a  populous  town,  and 
the  See  of  a  bifhop,  and  is  very  ancient,  as  appears 
by  the  ruins  of  feveral  Roman  buildings,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  an  amphitheatre  and  a  round  ftone 
tower,  which  has  neither  doors  nor  windows, 
but  is  entered  by  two  fubterraneous  pafiages,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  a  temple  dedicated  to  Venus, 
for  which  they  don’t  feem  to  have  any  other  au¬ 
thority  than  its  obfctirity. 

Bergerac  is  fituated  on  the  river  Dordonne,  five  Bergerac, 
leagues  fouth  of  Perigueux.  It  was  fortified  by  the 
Englifh  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and,  was  a  place 
of  importance,  commanding  a  pafs  on  the  river 
above-named.  It  was  often  taken  and  retaken 
during  the  religious  wars  in  France,  and  the  forti¬ 
fications  at  length  razed  on  account  of  its  adhe¬ 
rence  to  the  Calvinifts,  of  which  fed  there  Were 
not  lefs  than  forty  thoufand  in  this  city  and  the 
neighbourhood,  at  the  revocation  of  the  edid  of 
Nants.  It  is  ftill  a  populous  wealthy  town,  being 
fhe  center  of  trade  between  Lyons  and  Bour¬ 
deaux. 

Sarlat  is  fituated  in  a  bottom  furrounded  by  Sarlat. 
mountains,  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  river 
Dordonne,  and  ten  fouth-eaft  of  Perigueux.  It  is 
a  poor  place,  and  fcarce  deferves  mentioning,  but 
upon  account  of  its  being  a  bifhop’s  See. 

Caftillon,  Cajiilio,  fituate  on  the  Dordonne,  Caftillon. 
two  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  St.  Foy,  memo¬ 
rable  chiefly  for  a  bloody  battle  fought  between 
the  Englifh  and  French,  about  the  year  1453  ; 
wherein  the  famous  John  Talbot,  Earl  of 
Shrewfbury,  and  his  fon  were  killed,  and  all  the 
province  of  Gafcony  loft  foon  after. 

The  diftrid  of  Armagnac  lies  to  the  weftward  Aymagnac 
of  theThouloufan,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  dillrkt. 
river  Garonne,  being  two  and  twenty  leagues  in 
length,  and  fixteen  in  breadth.  The  chief  towns 
are,  Auch,  Ledoure,  Nogaro,  Mirande,  Leyrac, 

Eaufe,  Vic,  Fleurence,  Caftelnau,  Verdun,  and 
Grenade. 

Auch,  Augitjla  Aufcionim ,  the  capital  of  Gaf-  Auch. 
cony,  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain  near 
the  river  Gers,  about  thirty  miles  weft  of  Thou- 
loufe,  and  feventy  fouth-eaft  of  Bourdeaux.  It 
is  tire  See  of  an  Archbifhop,  one  of  the  richeft  in 
France,  the  revenue  being  computed  at  an  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  livres  per  ann.  He  has  the  joint  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  town  with  the  Count  of  Armag¬ 
nac,  and  ftiles  himfelf  Primate  of  Aquitain  ;  the 
cathedral  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  is  one  of  the 
fineft  in  France,  where  they  pretend  to  have  pre- 
ferved  a  bottle  of  the  Virgin’s  milk.  The  town 
is  fmall,  Containing  not  above  three  thoufand 
fouls  •,  and  I  don’t  find  any  building  of  confequence 
mentioned  by  the  French  writers  befides  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  unlefs  it  be  the  archiepilcopal  palace, 
from  whence  there  is  an  admirable  prolpedl  of  the 
adjacent  country.  Leftoure, 
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CHAP.  Le&ourc,  Leftora,  is  fituated  on  a  mountain, 
XV*  at  the  foot  whereof  runs  the  river  Gers,  twenty- 
'  five  miles  north  of  Auch.  It  is  furrounded  by  a 

triple  wall,  and  defended  by  a  caftle,  the  fee  of  a 
bilhop,  and  computed  to  contain  about  four  thou- 
fand  inhabitants. 

Verdun,  capital  of  a  difbritfb,  called  the  Ver- 
dunois,  is  fituated  five  and  twenty  miles  north- 
eaft:  of  Auch,  and  contains  between  two  and  three 
thoufand  fouls ;  which  is  all  the  defcription  I 
meet  with  of  it. 

The  Chalolfe,  or  Proper  Gafcony,  lies  to  the 
weftward  of  Armagnac,  and  is  about  thirteen 
leagues  over  either  way.  The  chief  towns  are  St. 
Sever,  Aire,  Gabaret  and  Arfac. 

St.  Sever  is  fituated  on  the  river  Adour,  about 
thirth  miles  north-eaft  of  Bayonne,  which  fome 
look  upon  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Gafcon  coun¬ 
try.  Here  they  put  on  board  their  wines  to  carry 
them  to  Dax  and  Bayonne. 

Aire,  Adurium ,  Vicus  Julii ,  Hands  upon  the  A- 
dour,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  weftward  of  St. 
Sever,  and  tho’  it  be  ftill  a  bifhop’s  See,  is  dwindled 
into  a  village. 

The  Condomois  lies  to  the  northward  of  Ar¬ 
magnac,  and  is  about  twenty  leagues  in  length 
from  eaft  to  weft,  but  extremely  narrow.  The 
chief  towns  are  Condom,  Gavaret,  and  Mont  de 
Marfan. 

Condom  is  fituated  on  the  river  Gelife,  twenty- 
five  miles  to  the  northward  of  Auch.  It  is  the 
See  of  a  bifhop,  but  a  poor  town  of  no  manner  of 
trade.  The  Catholicks  complain  of  the  ravages 
committed  here  by  the  Hugonots  in  the  civil  wars, 
who  plundered  the  cathedral,  burnt  fix  parochial 
churches  and  five  monafteries. 

Mont  Marfan  is  only  confiderable  for  being  the 
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capital  of  the  Vifcounty  of  Marfan,  which  anci¬ 
ently  belonged  to  the  Princes  of  Bearne.  It  ftands 
on  the  river  Medouze,  about  four  and  twenty 
miles  to  the  weftward  of  Condom. 

The  Landes,  or  Lannes,  lies  upon  the  Ocean  to 
the  fouthward  of  the  Bourdelois.  It  is  a  barren 
fandy  country,  producing  little  but  broom  and 
heath.  The  chief  towns  are,  Dax,  Tartas,  Al- 
bret,  and  Peyronrade. 

Dax,  d’Aqu’s,  Aqua  Augujla ,  Civitas  Aquenfts , 
is  fituated  on  the  river  Adour,  about  fixteen  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Bayonne,  and  takes  its  name 
from  the  hot  fpring  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  It 
is  defended  by  fome  antique  fortifications  and  a  caf¬ 
tle,  a  populous  trading  town,  and  a  bifhop’s  See: ; 
there  are  alfo  a  great  many  convents  and  religious 
houfes  in  the  place. 

Tartas  ftands  on  the  Medouze,  feven  or  eight 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Dax,  confiderable 
chiefly  for  its  market. 

The  county  of  Labourd  lies  upon  the  feaof  Gaf¬ 
cony  to  the  fouthward  of  Landes,  and  was  part  of 
the  country  of  Bafques,  a  people  originally  of 
Cantabria.  It  formerly  extended  as  far  as  St.  Se- 
baftian  in  Spain  ;  but  the  Spaniards  are  now  mat¬ 
ters  of  all  the  country  on  the  other  fide  the  river 
Bidaflfoa.  The  chief  towns  are  Bayonne,  St.  John 
de  Luz,  Sibour,  Uftarits,  Andaye,  Bidafte,  Guiche. 

Bayonne,  Lapurdum ,  fituate  on  the  rivers  Nive 
and  Adour,  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  confines  of 
Spain,  about  an  hundred  to  the  weftward  of  Thou- 
loufe,  and  three  to  the  eaftward  of  the  fea  of  Gaf¬ 
cony.  It  received  its  name  from  the  Bafquifh 
words  Baia  and  Ona,  which  fignify  a  good  bay 
or  harbour,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  the 
rivers,  ftrongly  fortified  in  the  late  reign  by  that 
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celebrated  engineer  Monfieur  Vauban.  TheC  H  A  p« 
citadel  commands  the  town,  the  harbour  and  the  xvj 
adjacent  country  ;  befides  which,  it  has  feveral  o- 
ther  good  forts  for  its  defence.  The  town  is  tole¬ 
rably  large  and  populous,  and  is  of  confequence  as 
well  on  account  of  its  foreign  trade,  as  its  being 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  frontier  garifons  on  the  fide 
of  Spain.  It  is  a  bifhop’s  See  but  neither  the  ca¬ 
thedral  or  the  other  publick  or  private  buildings, 
have  any  thing  in  them  that  merits  a  particular 
defcription.  The  harbour  is  tolerably  good,  but 
of  a  difficult  entrance. 

St.  John  de  Luz  ftands  on  a  bay  of  the  fea,  ten  St.  John 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Bayonne,  and  ten  north-eaft de  Luz* 
of  Fontarabia  in  Spain.  It  is  a  pretty  large  bo¬ 
rough-town,  but  no  city. 

The  file  of  Pheafants  ought  not  to  be  forgot  inThelfleof 
-this  place,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  river  Pheafants, 
Bidaffoa,  that  divides  France  from  Spain,  and  to the  Place 
which  therefore  both  Princes  have  an  equal  claim,  ^ean^* 
was  pitched  upon  for  a  treaty  of  peace  between  thefe  treaty, 
kingdoms  in  the  year  1659  j  and  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Pyrenees,  was  called  the  Pyre¬ 
nean  treaty.  Here  King  Charles  II.  of  Eng¬ 
land  attended  in  perfon,  to  follicit  the  afliftance  of 
thofe  powers,  while  he  remained  in  exile ;  but  was 
fhamefully  deferted  by  both  of  them  :  tho’  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  when  his  fubjedts  voluntarily  fent  for 
him  and  reftored  him  to  his  throne,  he  was  as  much 
courted  by  thefe  and  the  reft  of  the  Princes  of 
Europe,  as  he  had  been  negledted  in  his  diftrefs. 

The  Country  or  Valley  of  Soule  makes  part  ofValtey  of 
the  country  of  Bafques,  and  lies  along  the  river  Soulc* 
Gave  de  Suzon,  between  Bearne  on  the  eaft, 
and  the  Lower  Navarre  on  the  weft,  confifting 
of  fixty-nine  parifhes,  the  only  confiderable  town 
being  that  of  Manleon  Malleo,  fituate  on  the  Manleon. 
Gave  de  Suzon  ;  and  this  the  French  writers  do 
not  give  us  any  particular  defcription  of,  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  celebrated  Henry  Sponde,  bi- 
fhop  of  Pamiers,  was  born  here. 

_  The  county  of  Bigorre  lies  fouth-eaftof  Bearne,  B-  orre 
on  the  confines  of  Spain,  being  about  eighteen  county, 
leagues  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth.  The 
chief  towns  are,  Tarbes,  Vic  de  Bigorre,  Lourde, 
Bagneres,  Barege,  St.  Sever  de  Ruftan,  and  Jor- 
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Tarbes  is  fituated  on  the  river  Adour,  about  Ta„beS5 
thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Auch,  and  twelve  fouch- 
eaft  of  Pau,  in  one  of  the  moft  pleafant  fruitful 
valleys  in  the  countryi  It  is  a  pretty  little  town 
divided  in  four  or  five  parts  by  the  feveral  branches 
of  the  river ;  a  bifhop’s  See,  the  cathedral  whereof 
is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  befides  which  there  is 
only  one  parifh-church  and  two  monafteries.  It 
is  defended  by  the  . caftle  of  Bigorre,  which  it  is 
faid  gives  name  to  the  county. 

Bagueres,  Aqua  Convenarum ,  fituate  on  the  A-  Bagueres. 
dour,  is  confiderable  for  its  hot  baths,  which  oc- 
cafions  a  great  refort  of  people  hither. 

The  county  of  Cominges  lies  between  thecountvof 
Thouloufan  on  the  north-eaft,  and  Bigorre  on  Cominges. 
the  fouth-weft,  being  about  eighteen  leagues  in 
length,  and  fix  in  breadth.  The  chief  towns 
whereof  are,  St.  Bertrand,  Lombez,  Muret, 
Montregean,  St.  Beat,  St.  Gaudens,  and  St.  Mar- 
tory. 

St.  Bertrand  is  a  little  town  fituate  on  a  hill  s.Bertrand 
near  the  river  Gironne,  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
eaftward  of  Pau,  and  as  much  fouth  of  Auch. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  whereon  it  ftands,  lay  the 
ancient  Cominges,  Lugdunum  Convenarum ,  which 
was  a  larger  town  than  Thouloufe,  as  appears  by 
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the  ruins  of  its  walls.  St.  Bertrand  is  a  biffiop’s 
See,  and  has  a  cathedral  ;  but  the  inhabitants 
fcarce  amount  to  five  hundred  iouls. 

Lombes  ftands  upon  the  little  river  Seve,  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  northward  of  St.  Bertrand, 
containing  about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  inha¬ 
bitants,  only  confiderable  on  account  of  its  being 
a  biffiop’s  See. 

Muret  fituate  on  the  Garonne,  about  thirty 
miles  north-eaft  of  St.  Bertrand,  where  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholicks  fay,  they  obtained  a  miraculous 
victory  over  the  Albigenfes.  They  relate,  that 
Peter,  King  of  Arragon,  the  Count  de  Thou- 
loufe,  and  many  other  fovereign  Princes,  having 
befie^’d  Muret  with  an  army  of  an  hundred  thou¬ 
fand  'men,  in  the  year  1213,  and  that  St.  Domi¬ 
nick,  with  the  bifhop  of  Thouloufe,  being  ffiut 
up  in  the  place,  and  calling  to  their  affiftance  Si¬ 
mon  Earl  of  Montford,  they  fallied  out  upon  the 
befiegers  with  fourteen  thoufand  men,  St.  Domi¬ 
nick  carrying  a  crucifix  before  them,  and  totally 
routed  the  King  of  Arragon’s  army,  who  was 
killed  upon  the  fpot.  They  pretend  to  have  pre- 
ferved  St.  Dominick's  crucifix  to  this  day  at 
Thouloufe,  with  three  arrows  (licking  in  the  wood 
of  the  crofs,  with  the  Chrifl  untouched.  And 
tho’  we  fhould  not  be  much  in  the  wrong  to  fuf- 
pend  our  belief  as  to  fome  circumftances  in  the 
ftory,  yet  we  may  obferve  from  hence  and  other 
relations  we  have  met  with,  that  almoft  all  South 
France,  part  of  Italy  and  Spain,  as  well  Princes 
as  people,  were  very  early  united  in  a  confederacy 
againft  the  church  of  Rome  and  its  fuperftitions, 
and  maintained  their  ground  for  fome  ages,  till 
a  general  croifado  was  proclaimed  againft  them  ; 
and  then  it  was  with  no  fmall  difficulty  they  were 
fuppreffed. 

St.  Beat  is  fituated  on  the  Garonne,  two  or  three 
leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  St.  Bertrand,  fo  in- 
clofed  between  two  mountains,  that  there  is  only 
room  for  the  buildings  and  the  river  between  them  *, 
and  tho’  it  be  a  very  indifferent  place  in  other  re- 
fpedls,  they  can  fay  what  few  others  can,  namely, 
that  the  whole  town  is  built  with  marble,  which 
is  the  only  (tone  to  be  found  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

St.  Gaudens  is  a  little  populous  trading  place  on 
the  Garonne,  fituated  north-eaft  of  St.  Bertrand, 
the  bed  town  in  the  Cominges,  and  the  capital 
of  the  Nebouzan. 

Conferans  lies  fouth-eaft  of  Cominges ,  ad¬ 
joining  to  the  Pyrenean  Mountains ;  the  only  town 
of  any  confequence  is  St.  Lizier,  Fanum  SanEli  Li- 
cerii ,  Civitas  Conferanorum  ,  fituate  on  the  river 
Salat,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  St.  Bertrand.  It 
is  the  See  of  a  bifhop,  but  not  confiderable  on  any 
other  account. 

The  government  of  Guienne  and  Gafcony  is 
part  of  the  ancient  Aquitain,  fo  called  ab  aquis , 
from  the  great  number  of  hot  baths  and  mineral 
waters  in  it.  In  the  Roman  divifion  of  Gaul,  it 
comprehended  all  that  country  which  lies  between 
the  river  Loire  and  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and 
was  transferred  to  the  Goths  by  the  Emperor  Va- 
lentinian  III.  The  Franks  having  made  a  con- 
queft  of  it,  C  h  a  r  l  e  s  the  Great  ere&ed  it  into 
a  kingdom  for  his  youngeft  fon  Lewis,  who  af¬ 
terwards  fucceeded  him  in  the  Empire.  It  falling 
to  the  Kings  of  France  in  the  divifion  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  they  governed  it  by  Counts  and  Dukes,  who 
at  length  affumed  an  unlimited  dominion,  and 
made  it  hereditary  in  their  families.  Eleanor 


the  heirefs  of  W illiam,  the  ninth  Duke  of  A-C  H  A  P.' 
quitain,  married  Lewis  VII,  King  of  France,  who  ^V. 
having  divorc’d  her,  (he  afterwards  married  Hen-'"' 
ry  of  Anjou,  fon  to  the  Emprefs  Maud,  and 
grandfon  of  Henry  I,  King  of  England  ;  who 
fucceeding  his  grandfather  in  the  crown  of  England, 
enjoy’d  the  dutchy  of  Aquitain  alfo  in  the  right  of 
Eleanor  his  wife,  whom  he  married  about  the 
year  1152,  and  his  defeendants  enjoy’d  it  till 
1202,  when  the  French  King  Lewis  VIII  feiz- 
ing  fome  part  of  it,  a  war  broke  out  between  the 
two  kingdoms  of  England  and  France  ;  which  end¬ 
ed  in  a  treaty,  wherein  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the 
Engliffi  (hould  enjoy  the  dutchy  of  Guienne,  as  it 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Charente, 
and  on  the  fouth  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains  ; 
which  traCl  of  land  was  of  a  larger  extent  than  the 
prefent  province  or  government  of  Guienne  and 
Gafcony,  tho*  not  fo  large  as  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Aquitain.  This  the  Engliffi  enjoyed  for  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards  , 
namely,  till  the  fatal  year  1453,  when  John 
Talbot  Earl  of  Shrewfbury  and  his  fon  were 
killed  in  a  decifive  battle  near  Caftillon  in  Gaf¬ 
cony,  during  the  unfortunate  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

This  Prince  had  been  crowned  at  Paris,  and  was 
once  actually  fovereign  of  the  reft  of  France,  as 
well  as  England,  but  faw  himfelf  deprived  of  both 
before  his  death,  and  the  Engliffi  have  never  fince 
had  any  confiderable  footing  in  France. 

The  produce  as  well  as  trade  of  Guienne  con- The  trade 
fifts  chiefly  in  wine.  In  time  of  full  peace,  when  and  Pro- 
their  commerce  is  not  interrupted,  it  is  computed 
that  the  foreign  (hipping  which  comes  to  Bour-  a^d  Gaf- 
deaux  does  not  take  off  lefs  than  an  hundred  thou-  cony.  * 
fand  tons  annually  :  but  thefe  wines  are  not  all  of 
the  growth  of  this  province,  great  part  of  them 
are  brought  hither  from  Languedoc,  &c.  They 
have  two  great  annual  fairs  at  Bourdeaux  of  fifteen 
days  continuance  each,  when  foreigners  chiefly  re¬ 
fort  hither  ;  one  begins  the  firft  of  March,  and 
the  other  the  fifteenth  of  October-,  the  laft  is 
much  the  mod  confiderable,  being  after  the  vin¬ 
tage,  when  there  is  the  greateft  plenty  of  wine  and 
fruit,  and  then  we  may  fometimes  fee  four  or  five 
hundred  fail  in  the  port  of  Bourdeaux,  fome  of 
them  of  five  hundred  tons,  whofe  cargoes confift  of 
brandies,  vinegar,  prunes  and  fruit,  as  well  as 
wine  :  and  we  may  judge  of  the  trade  of  Bour¬ 
deaux,  fays  a  French  writer,  by  the  cuftoms  paid 
there,  which  in  fome  years  amount  to  four  mil¬ 
lions  of  livres. 

Bayonne  is  the  mod  confiderable  port  on  this 
coaft  next  to  Bourdeaux.  Hither  the  Spaniards 
bring  their  wool  over  the  mountains  on  mules, 
and  take  fugars  in  return  :  and  from  Bayonne  the 
Spaniffi  wool  is  diftributed  to  all  the  provinces  of 
France  where  there  are  woollen  manufactures. 

Timber  for  (hipping,  as  mads  and  yards,  are  alfo 
brought  down  the  rivers  in  floats  from  the  Pyre¬ 
nean  mountains  to  Bayonne,  and  fent  from  thence 
to  Bred  and  other  ports,  where  the  King’s  (hips 
are  built  and  repaired.  The  merchants  of  this 
town  alfo  fit  out  (hips  every  year  for  the  whale- 
fiffiery  in  Greenland,  and  pretend  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  found  out  and  were  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  trade.  True  it  is,  their  neighbours  the 
Bifcayners  of  Spain,  were  the  firft  we  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  that  followed  the  whale-fiffiery,  and  on 
account  of  their  dexterity  in  that  art,  the  Engliffi 
took  feveral  of  them  into  their  fervice  when  they 
firft  eftabliffied  the  whale-fiffiery  in  the  Greenland 
feas :  and  under  the  name  of  Bifcayners  it  is  highly 
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probable  the  mariners  of  Bayonne  and  other  ports 
on  this  coaft  might  be  included.  But  it  appears 
they  followed  this  employment  in  more  fouthern 
latitudes,  and  not  in  the  Teas  of  New  Greenland, 
till  they  were  carried  thither  by  the  Englilh. 

From  Port  Blaye  on  the  Garonne,  below  Bour- 
deaux,  they  alfo  export  wine,  and  in  plentiful 
years  corn;  and  from  the  bay  of  Arcathon,  pitch, 
tar  and  rofin. 

That  part  of  this  province  which  is  called  the 
Election  of  Montauban,  produces  corn,  wine, 
prunes,  tobacco,  faffron  and  filk,  which  are  fent 
down  the  rivers  Garonne  and  Tarn  to  Bourdeaux; 
and  it  is  computed  that  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  lay 
out  annually  in  prunes  only,  above  an  hundred 
thoufand  crowns.  Their  faffron  and  filk  are  fent 
chiefly  to  Lyons. 

This  country  alfo  has  fome  manufactures  of  li¬ 
nen  and  woollen,  but  not  much  of  thefe  to  export. 
They  abound  in  mules,  which  the  Spaniards  pur- 
chafe  of  them,  being  very  proper  for  carrying  bur¬ 
thens,  and  travelling  over  the  Pyrenean  mountains. 

The  governor  general  of  Guienne  has  under 
him  two  lieutenant-generals,  the  one  for  Guienne, 
and  the  other  for  Gafcony  and  Bigorre ;  befides 
which,  the  King  conftitutes  lieutenants-general  in 
every  election,  and  in  every  fortified  town,  of 
which  laft  there  are  a  great  number  in  this  pro¬ 
vince. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Treats  of  the  province  or  general  government  of 
Saintonge  and  Angoumois. 

THIS  government  comprehends  almoft  all 
Saintonge  and  Angoumois.  Saintonge  is 
bounded  by  Poitou  and  Aunis  on  the  north;  by 
Angoumois  and  Perigord  on  the  eaft ;  by  the  Bour- 
delois  and  the  Gironde  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the 
Ocean  on  the  weft ;  being  five  and  twenty  leagues 
in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth. 

Angoumois  is  bounded  by  Poitou  on  the  north ; 
by  Limofin  on  the  eaft ;  by  Perigord  on  the  fouth ; 
and  by  Saintonge  on  the  weft;  being  eighteen 
leagues  long  and  fifteen  broad. 

The  principal  rivers  of  this  government  are  the 
Charente  and  the  Boutonne. 

The  Charente  having  its  fource  in  the  Limo- 
fin,  firft  takes  its  courfe  north- weft  into  Angou- 
mois,  and  then  turning  about  to  the  fouthward, 
vifits  Angoulefme ;  after  which  taking  its  courfe 
fouth- weft  again,  it  vifits  Saintes,  difcharging  itfelf 
into  the  Ocean  a  league  and  half  below  Rochefort. 

The  Boutonne  rifing  in  Poitou,  takes  its  courfe 
fouth-weft  till  it  falls  into  Charente  at  port  Caril¬ 
lon.  The  other  rivers  of  this  province  are  but 
fmall,  but  it  is  obferved  that  their  waters  make  ex¬ 
cellent  paper. 

The  air  of  this  country  is  efteemed  hotter  than 
that  about  Paris.  The  country  is  full  of  little 
hills,  but  has  not  one  confiderable  mountain  in 
it,  unlefs  that  on  which  Angoulefme  is  fituated. 
The  foil  produces  corn,  wine,  faffron,  and  all 
manner  of  fruits  in  abundance.  They  have  fome 
good  iron-mines,  which  afford  a  great  quantity  of 
that  metal,  but  no  others  wrought.  Thofe  of 
Rancogne  and  Plancheminer  are  the  molt  con- 
fiderable. 

The  chief  towns  in  Saintonge  are  Saintes,  Ma- 
rennes,  Arvert,  Sanjon,  Royan,  Tallemond,  Mor- 
tagne.  Pons,  Barbefieux,  Chalais,  St.  John  de 
Angeli,  Tonnai-Charente,  Taillebourg. 
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The  chief  towns  of  Angoumois  are  Angoulefme,  C  HAP. 
Cognac,  Jarnac,  Rochefoucaut,  Blanzac,  Chateau-  XVI- 
neuf,  Bouteville,  Ruffec  and  Vauguyon.  -y— 

Saintes,  Mediolanum ,  Urbs  Santonica ,  a  little  ill-  Saintes. 
built  city  on  the  river  Charente,  fixty  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Bourdeaux,  and  twenty  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  the  Ocean,  is  the  capital  of  Saintonge, 
and  a  Bilhop’s  See,  but  not  very  confiderable  on 
any  other  account  at  prefent,  unlefs  it  be  for  the 
noble  ruins  found  here,  which  fufficiently  difeover 
its  antiquity;  as  a  triumphal  arch,  fuppofed  to  be 
eredted  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  ruins  of 
an  amphitheatre,  feveral  aquedu&s,  and  a  capitol, 
the  laft  of  which  edifices  were  only  eredled  by  the 
Romans  in  towns  of  the  firft  magnitude. 

St.  John  de  Angeli,  Angeliacum>  ftands  on  the  St.  John 
river  Boutonne,  five  leagues  north-eaftof  Saintes.  deAnSelu 
It  was  anciently  a  magnificent  caftle,  built  in  the 
middle  of  a  foreft  named  Angeliacum ,  where  the 
Dukes  of  Aquitain  had  their  refidence.  It  after¬ 
wards  grew  to  be  a  confiderable  town,  and  was 
ftrongly  fortified,  but  the  inhabitants  adhering  to 
the  Calvinifts,  it  was  befieged  and  taken  by  Lewis 
XIII,  whereupon  they  were  deprived  of  their  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  the  fortifications  demolilhed. 

Angoulefme,  the  capital  of  Angoumois,  olim  Angou- 
Inculifma ,  is  fituated  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  lefme- 
furrounded  with  rocks,  at  the  foot  whereof  runs 
the  river  Charente,  thirty  miles  to  the  eaftward 
of  Saintes.  It  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  the  cathedral  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Aufonius,  befides  which  there  are 
eight  churches  and  fix  convents  in  the  place.  It 
is  fuppofed  to  contain  eight  thoufand  fouls. 

Cognac,  fituate  on  the  Charente,  feven  leagues  Cognac, 
to  the  weft  ward  of  Angoulefme,  in  one  of  the  moft 
defirable  countries  in  the  world,  and  remarkable 
for  being  the  place  of  the  nativity  of  Francis  I, 
but  better  known  to  us  by  the  excellent  wine  and 
brandy  it  produces. 

Rochefoucaut,  Rupes  Fucaldi ,  fituate  on  the  Rochefou- 
Touvre,  four  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Angou-  caut- 
lefme,  has  the  title  of  a  dutchy  and  peerage,  but 
I  do  not  meet  with  any  particular  defeription  of  it. 

The  principal  trade  of  Saintonge  is  in  fait,  of  The  trade 
which  they  make  a  furprizing  quantity  in  their  fait-  and  Pr0‘ 
marfhes,  much  better  than  that  of  Bretagne,  or  a-  g^nton  e 
ny  other  part  of  France ;  but  the  duties  are  fo  much  S 
higher  in  this  province  than  they  are  in  Britany, 
that  they  make  much  lefs  than  they  have  done. 

The  Angoumois  have  a  good  trade  in  wine,  OfAngou- 
brandy,  paper  and  fait,  but  they  are  a  lazy  genera-  mois. 
tion,  pretty  much  addi&ed  to  pleafure,  and  do 
not  make  all  the  advantages  they  might  of  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  their  country.  Their  manufacture  of  pa¬ 
per  is  efteemed  the  belt  in  Europe,  which  it  feems 
has  been  difeouraged  of  late,  and  is  not  equal  to 
what  it  was. 

The  governor  of  this  province  hath  a  lieutenant-  Military 
general  under  him  in  Saintonge  and  Angoumois,  ^°evnetrn' 
and  a  lieutenant  of  the  King’s  in  each  of  thofe  ci¬ 
ties,  befides  which  the  town  of  Cognac  has  its  par¬ 
ticular  governor. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

Treats  of  the  province  or  government  of  Aunis. 

THIS  government  comprehends  the  country  of  c  h  A  Pj 
Aunis,  the  country  of  Brouageois,  the  ifles  XVII.  ' 
of  Re,  Oleron,  &c.  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  v-—* 
and  eaft  by  Poitou ;  by  Saintonge  on  the  fouth, 
and  by  the  Ocean  on  the  weft.  Situation, 

&c. 
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The  principal  rivers  which  pals  thiough  this 
country  are  the  Charente  and  the  Seare.  And 
tho’  it  be  but  a  fmall  government,  it  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  feveral  good  ports,  of  which  the  modi 
confidcrable  are  Rochefort,  Rochelle,  Brouage.  St. 
Martins  in  Re,  Tremblade,  and  Tonnai-Charente. 

,  This  country  is  generally  dry,  and  yet  produces 

good  com  and  wine.  In  the  maritime  parts, 
where  there  are  large  meadows,  they  feed  abun¬ 
dance  of  cattle,  and  in  their  falt-marlhes  make 
the  beft  fait  iii  Europe. 

Chief  The  chief  places  in  this  government  are  Ro- 

lowns.  chclle,  Rochefort,  Brouage,  Marennes,  Alvert, 
Tremblade,  Saujon,  Royan,  and  the  ifles  of  Re 
and  Oleron. 

Rochelle.  Rochelle,  Rupella ,  is  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft, 
twelve  leagues  north-weft  of  Saintes,  two  fouth- 
eaft  of  the  ifteof  Re,  and  four  north-eaft  of  Oleron, 
is  forty-fix  degrees  twelve  minutes  north  latitude, 
ftrongly  fortified  by  that  great  Engineer  Vaub  an. 
The  town  is  of  a  fquare  figure,  and  about  three 
miles  in  circumference.  Queen  Eleanor  of  Gui- 
enne  brought  it,  with  the  reft  of  her  territories,  to 
Henry  II.  King  of  England,  about  the  year 
1 152  •,  the  French  furprifed  it  in  1224,  but  by  the 
treaty  of  Britany,  anno  1360,  they  were  obliged 
to  deliver  it  up  to  the  Englifh  again.  The  town 
revolted  ten  years  after,  and  put  themfelves  under 
the  protection  of  France.  Upon  the  reformation 
they  declared  for  the  Proteftants,  who  defended  the 
place  againft  the  Kings  of  France  from  the  year 
1567,  till  1628,  being  lupported  by  the  Englifh  •, 
but  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  going  to 
their  relief  with  a  powerful  fleet,  being  ftabbed  by 
that  afiaffin  Felton,  the  expedition  mifcarried, 
and  they  were  forced  to  furrender,  after  having 
buffered  a  terrible  famine,  and  all  other  miferiesof 
a  long  fiege,  whereby  two  thirds  of  them  were  de- 
ftroyed  before  the  town  was  taken  •,  after  which  the 
fortifications  were  demolifhed,  and  lay  in  ruins  till 
the  year  1689,  as  has  been  intimated  already, 
when  that  famous  Engineer  Monfieur  Vaub  an  for¬ 
tified  it  after  the  modern  way,  to  prevent  a  defcent 
of  the  Englifh.  It  is  at  prefent  a  Bifhop’s  See,  and 
a  place  of  very  great  foreign  trade,  as  will  appear 
under  that  head. 

Rochefort  Rochefort,  Rupifortium ,  fituate  three  or  four 
leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Charente,  and  feven 
or  eight  to  the  fouthward  of  Rochelle,  was  but  a 
little  caftle  in  the  year  1665,  when  the  French 
King  Lewis  XIV,  obferving  that  the  coafts  on  the 
Ocean  were  generally  very  dangerous  and  of  diffi¬ 
cult  accefs,  and  that  there  was  fcarce  a  port  or  road 
except  that  of  Breft,  where  the  royal  navy  might 
ride  with  any  fecurity,  he  ordered  feveral  places  to 
be  founded,  and  difcovered  at  length  that  a  good 
port  might  be  made  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cha¬ 
rente,  and  that  there  was  depth  fufllcient  in  that 
river  for  the  largeft  veflels ,  he  purchas’d  the  above- 
mentioned  caftle  of  Rochefort,  and  ordered  the  plan 
of  a  town  to  be  traced  out  of  the  bignefs  of  Bour- 
deaux,  and  having  furrounded  it  with  a  wall  and 
other  modern  fortifications,  ereCled  an  arfenal  and 
magazines,  and  gave  all  manner  of  encouragement 
to  his  lubje&s  to  build  and  fettle  there ;  and  it  is 
now  one  of  the  fineft  towns,  and  the  beft  provided 
to  accommodate  the  royal  navy  of  any  upon  the 
coaft,  except  Breft  and  Port-Lewis.  Here  is  a 
noble  hofpital  alfo  for  difabled  feamen :  but  the 
place  is  (till  very  unhealthful  in  Auguft,  September 
and  O&ober;  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  badnefs 
of  the  water,  and  its  being  covered  by  the  hills 
from  the  north  wind.  The  entrance  of  the  river 


and  the  port  is  defended  by  feveral  forts  that  ren-  A  Pj» 
der  it  inacccflible  to  an  enemy  by  lea. 

Brouage  is  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the  fea  about  Brouage. 
eight  leagues  fouth  of  Rochelle;  it  is  furrounded 
by  a  falt-marfh  where  they  make  vaft  quantities 
of  fait,  as  will  appear  under  the  article  of  trade; 
but  the  harbour  is  in  a  manner  choaked  up. 

Soubize  is  fituated  on  the  river  Charente  two  Soubize.] 
leagues  from  the  fea,  confiderable  chiefly  for  being 
the  capital  of  a  principality,  and  for  its  healthful 
air,  whither  the  natives  of  Rochefort  frequently 
retire  for  reftoring  their  broken  conftitutions. 

The  ifle  of  Re,  Rea  Infula ,  lies  five  or  fix  miles  ifleof  Re: 
to  the  weftward  of  Rochelle,  and  is  four  or  five 
leagues  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
producing  plenty  of  wine  and  fait,  tho’  their  wine 
is  but  indifferent,  and  ferves  chiefly  to  convert  in¬ 
to  brandy  and  ftrong  waters.  They  have  neither 
corn,  grafs  or  trees  upon  the  ifland :  it  is  however 
populous,  and  Hands  very  advantageoufly  for  a 
foreign  trade.  The  chief  town  is  that  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tins,  befides  which  there  are  five  or  fix  parilhes 
upon  it. 

St.  Martins  is  but  an  inconfiderable  town  in  it  St.  Mar- 
felf,  but  of  great  confequence  on  account  of  the  tins, 
fortifications  about  it,  which  were  erefted  in  the 
late  reign  by  Monfieur  Vaub  an.  They  confift  of 
a  good  wall  with  fix  royal  baftions  and  five  half¬ 
moons,  a  ditch  and  covered  way  well  lined,  and  a 
fine  citadel  which  commands  the  town,  the  har¬ 
bour  and  the  adjacent  country.  The  entry  of  the 
port  is  narrow  and  defended  by  a  fort. 

Fort  Pree  ftands  on  the  north-weft  part  of  the  Fort  Pree. 
ifland,  and  defends  the  entrance  of  the  channel 
called  Pertruis  Breton.  Fort  Samblancean  ftands  on 
the  fouth-eaft  point  of  the  ifland,  and  defends  the 
channel  called  Pertruis  Antiocle.  Befides  which, 
there  is  another  fort  on  the  coaft  called  Fort  Mar-  Fort  MV- 
tray,  raifed  by  the  above-mentioned  celebrated  en-  tray, 
gineer:  fo  that  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to 
make  a  defcent  upon  this  ifland  now,  than  when 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  landed  here  in  order  to  Duke  0f 
relieve  Rochelle  in  the  year  1627.  It  feems  he  Bucks's 
was  matter  of  the  whole  ifland  except  Fort  Pree.  exPedip- 
which  holding  out  againft  him,  and  the  Rochellers  Reand11** 
ftupidly  refilling  to  admit  him  into  the  city,  upon  Rochelle 
fome  loolilh  infinuations  of  their  brethren  the  an.  !  6 27. 
faints  in  England,  he  was  forced  to  return  home 
without  effecting  any  thing  •,  and  being  ftabbed  by 
Felton  while  he  was  recruiting  his  troops  in 
England  in  order  to  return  to  their  relief,  Rochelle 
was  taken,  and  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  reft 
of  the  Proteftants  of  France,  buffered  fufficiently  for 
their  diftruft  and  ingratitude  towards  the  Englilh 
court,  who  had  done  fo  much  to  fupport  them. 

The  ifle  of  Oleron,  Uliarus,  lies  two  or  three  oleron.1 
leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Re,  and  as  much  to 
the  weftward  of  the  continent ;  being  about  five 
leagues  in  length,  two  in  breadth,  and  twelve  in 
circumference;  containing  fix  parilhes,  and  ten 
or  twelve  thoufand  inhabitants.  It  is  defended  by 
a  caftle  fituated  on  the  eaft  part  of  the  ifland,  and 
fome  other  forts.  The  natives  had  formerly  a 
mighty  reputation  for  their  Ikill  in  navigation ;  and 
in  conformity  to  their  cuftoms  it  was,  that  Queen 
Eleanor,  Dutchefs  of  Guienne,  made  thofe  con¬ 
ftitutions  in  relation  to  fea-affairs,  which  obtained 
the  title  of  the  laws  of  Oleron,  and  became  a  model 
for  all  other  maritime  powers  on  the  Ocean,  as  thofe 
of  Rhodes  were  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  Upon  each  of  thefe  iflands  of  Re 
and  Oleron  there  is  a  pharos  or  light-houfe  for  the 
dire&ion  of  mariners  in  the  night.  The  foil  of 
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CHAP.  Oleron  is  very  fruitful,  producing  corn  and  wine 
XVII.  jn  abundance  ;  befides  which,  the  natives  make 
great  quantities  of  fait  of  the  fea- water. 

Trade  and  The  great  foreign  trade  which  is  driven  at  Ro- 
produce  of  chelle  enriches  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  this 
vmceof  Prov^nce*  The  Rochellers  trade  to  St.  Do- 
Aunis.  mingo,  and  the  reft  of  the  American  iflands  ;  to 
Senegal,  Canada,  Miffiftipi,  Cadiz,  Portugal,  the 
ifles  of  Azores,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Mufcovy, 
England  and  Holland,  whither  they  fend  great 
numbers  of  fhips  loaden  with  wine  and  brandy, 
fait,  paper  and  linen  ;  and  fome  fay  fluffs,  ferges, 
and  other  woollen  manufactures  to  the  northern 
kingdoms.  They  fend  to  the  American  iflands  al- 
moft  all  the  neceffaries  of  life  ;  and  in  return  bring 
back  fugars,  indigo,  tobacco,  fkins,  Brazil  and 
Campechy- wood,  cotton,  and  other  leffer  articles  : 
and  they  receive  from  the  fide  of  Domingo  cochi¬ 
neal,  quinquina,  cocoa  nuts,  vanilles,  pearls, 
emeralds  and  dollars  Their  colonies  in  North 
America  furnifh  them  with  dried  cod,  ftock-fifh, 
fahnon,  falted  eels,  fifh-oil,  hides,  mails,  yards, 
and  other  naval  flores.  They  import  from  Africa 
fkins,  wax,  gums,  and  a  Email  quantity  of  gold- 
duft.  From  Portugal  they  bring  Brazil-tobacco 
and  fnuff,  chocolate,  dried  citrons  and  oranges  ; 
and  in  time  of  war  Lifbon  was  the  flaple  of  all  the 
merchandizes  of  Spain,  England  and  Holland. 

The  principal  manufacture  at  Rochelle  is  that 
of  refining  and  baking  fugar,  as  that  of  linen  is  at 
Rochefort  and  Barbefieux  :  to  which  we  may  add 
the  diflil ling  brandy  and  flrong  v/aters  here  and  in 
every  other  town  of  the  country.  But  nothing 
turns  to  fo  much  account  as  their  fait,  which  is 
made  by  letting  the  fea  at  high  water  into  fhallow 
bafins  or  pans,  v/here  the  water  being  evaporated, 
the  fait  fubfides,  and  they  find  a  kind  of  cruft  of 
fait  at  the  bottom.  Then  they  let  in  the  fea  again, 
and  fo  from  time  to  time  till  the  cruft  is  come  to 
the  thicknefs  they  defire  it,  when  they  take  it  out 
and  lay  it  on  heaps,  and  then  repeat  the  experi¬ 
ment  again.  This  brings  in  a  good  revenue  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  falt-marfhcs,  but  a  much  greater 
to  the  crown. 

The  mili-  There  is  a  governor-general  of  Aunis,  Rochelle, 
tary  go-  Brouage,  Re  and  Oleron,  who  has  under  him  a 
vemment  lieutenant-general,  the  King’s  lieutenant,  and  fe- 
of  Aunis.  veraj  governors  of  particular  places  and  forts :  be¬ 
fides  which  there  is  a  captain  or  general,  who  has 
the  command  of  nine  or  ten  thoufand  militia,  to 
prevent  any  furprize  or  defeent  on  the  coafts  in 
time  of  war. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

Contains  a  defer  ip  t  ion  of  the  province  or  general 
government  of  Poitou. 

CHAP  T^HE  province  of  Poitou,  Piclavia,  is  bounded 
XVIII."  X  by  the  territories  of  Nants  and  Anjou  on  the 
north  •,  by  Touraine  and  Berry  on  the  eaft  ;  by 
Poitou  Saintonge,  Angoumois  and  Aunis  on  the  fouth 
province.  ancj  py  tjie  Ocean  on  the  weft  ;  and  is  forty-eight 
^it nation,  jeagU£S  jn  iength  from  eaft  t0  and  two  and 

twenty  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth. 

Faceofthe  This  country  is  diverfified  with  champain, 
country,  woods  and  pafture  grounds,  (very  little  of  it  moun¬ 
tainous)  and  fome  few  forefts. 

Rivers.  There  are  but  two  navigable  rivers  in  it,  which 
are  thofe  of  Vienne  and  the  Sevre  Niortoife. 

Vienne.  The  Vienne  rifes  in  the  Limofin,  and  running 
north  wefi,  falls  into  the  Loire  two  or  three  leagues 
to  the  eaftward  of  Saumur. 
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The  Sevre  Niortoife,  fo  called  to  diftinguifh  it  c  H  A  P. 
from  the  Sevre  Nautois,  hath  its  fource  in  the  eaft 
part  of  Poitou,  and  taking  its  courfe  weftward,  gevre. 
paflfes  by  Niort,  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable, 
and  continuing  its  courfe  wefterly,  falls  into  a  bay 
bf  the  Ocean  a  little  below  Marans. 

There  is  but  one  fountain  of  mineral  waters  of  Mir 
any  confequence  in  the  country,  and  that  is  at  wa' 
Availles. 

”1  hey  reckon  up  nine  ports  on  the  coaft  of  Poi-  P< 
tou,  but  they  are  of  little  fervice  to  any  veftels  but 
fifherboats  and  fmall  craft,  except  that  of  Sables  d’ 

Olonne,  which  it  is  laid  will  admit  veftels  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty  tons. 

Poitou  is  divided  into  the  higher  and  lower,  of  Divifion 
which  the  higher  is  the  largeft  divifion,  and  com¬ 
prehends  the  towns  of  Poitiers,  Thouars,  Loudun,  Chief 
Mirebeau,  Chatelleraut,  St.  Maixent,  Lufignan,  towns. 
Montmorillon,  Chauvigny,  Richelieu  and  Morte- 
mar.  And  in  the  lower  Poitou  are  Niort,  Maille- 
zais,  Lucon,  Fontenai  le  Compte,  Parthenai  and 
la  Rochefuryon. 

Poitiers,  Auguftoritum  Piflavium ,  the  capital  of  Poitiers, 
this  province,  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  near  the 
little  river  Clain,  fourfeore  miles  to  the  eaftward 
of  the  Ocean,  and  about  as  much  north-eaft  of 
Saintes.  It  is  the  largeft  town  in  France  next  to 
Paris,  if  we  regard  the  extent  of  the  walls  ;  but 
then  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ploughed  lands,  gardens 
and  wafte  ground  included  within  thofe  bounds. 

The  town  however  is  not  fmall,  containing  two 
and  twenty  parifhes,  nine  convents  of  friars  and 
twelve  of  nuns,  befides  feveral  abbeys,  two  femi- 
naries,  and  three  hofpitals  •,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  five  and  twenty  aldermen,  and  fixty-five 
burgefles.  They  have  a  very  little  trade,  which  is 
aferibed  to  the  lazy  indolent  temper  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  are  neverthelefs  efleemed  a  polite  and 
fociable  people.  Poitiers  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  and  has 
a  univerfity  of  fome  credit ;  there  are  alfo  the  re¬ 
mains  of  feveral  Roman  edifices  in  the  place,  as 
of  an  amphitheatre,  a  triumphal  arch,  which  dill 
ferves  for  one  of  the  gates,  and  fome  aquedudls. 

In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  great  round  tower 
called  the  caftle  of  Maubergeon  :  the  black  Prince, 
fon  to  Edward  III,  King  of  England,  took 
John  King  of  France  and  his  fon  Philip  pri- 
foners,  about  two  leagues  from  this  city,  anno 
I357- 

Thouars,  Toarciam ,  fituate  on  a  little  hill  near  Thoiiars, 
the  river  Toue,  ten  leagues  north-weft  of  Poitiers, 
confiderable  chiefly  for  being  the  capital  of  a 
dutchy. 

Loudun,  Cajlrum  Lofdunum ,  ftands  eight  leagues  Loudun. 
north- weft  of  Poitiers,  is  a  pretty  town,  and  has 
a  great  number  of  convents  and  religious  houfes  in 
it  ;  but  was  much  more  remarkable  in  the  laft 
century  for  its  attachment  to  the  Proteftants :  here 
it  feems  they  had  one  of  their  laft  fynods  in  1658. 

Lufignan,  Liciniacum  Cajlrum ,  is  a  little  town  Lufignan. 
fituated  five  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Poitiers,  famous 
formerly  for  one  of  the  ftrongeft  caftles  in  France, 
which  is  now  demolifhed,  the  Lords  whereof  were 
Kings  of  Cyprus  and  Jerufalem. 

Richelieu,  an  elegant  town  and  caftle,  ten  leagues  Richelieu, 
north  of  Poitiers,  enlarged  and  beautified  by  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Richelieu  ,  and  made  the 
capital  of  a  Dutchy  and  Peerage  ;  the  Duke’s  pa¬ 
lace  or  caftle,  with  the  park,  gardens,  &c.  are 
efteemed  equal  to  moft  in  France. 

Lucon  is  fituated  three  and  twenty  leagues  fouth-  Luco*. 
weft  of  Poitiers,  confiderable  only  on  account  of 
its  being  a  Bi (hop’s  fee. 

15  A 
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CHAP.  Fontenai  le  Comte,  the  capital  of  the  lower 
^XVlir^  p0jt0U>  js  fjtuated  twenty  leagues  fouth-weft  of 
Fontenai  Poitiers,  and  is  a  well-built  town,  confiding  of 
le  Comte,  three  parifhes  and  feveral  convents ;  but  the  French 
Writers  do  not  give  us  any  farther  defcription  of  it. 
The  arci-  Poitou  is  part  of  Aquitania,  and  erefted  into  a 
entftateorcounty  by  Charlemain  in  favour  of  Abson, 
Poitou.  whofe  pofferity  were  Dukes  of  Guienne  for  feveral 
generations ;  the  lad  of  them  was  William  the 
Ninth,  whofe  only  daughter  and  heirefs  marrying 
Henry  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  II.  King 
of  England,  brought  this  province  with  Guienne 
and  Gafcony  to  the  crown  of  England,  as  has 
been  obferved  already,  and  which  was  pofifefifed  by 
the  Englifli  with  fome  interruptions  from  the 
French,  till  the  unfortunate  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
anno  1453.  . 

Trade  and  The  trade  of  Poitiers  and  the  diftrift  belonging 
produce.  £o  js  inc0nfiderable,  confiding  only  in  worded 
dockings,  hats,  and  fhammy  leather.  They  fell 
alfo  fome  wool  and  cattle  at  their  fairs,  and  drug¬ 
gets,  which  are  the  manufacture  of  Parthenai. 

The  didrift  of  Chatelleraud  is  a  pleafant  fruit¬ 
ful  country,  the  inhabitants  edeemed  witty  and  in- 
dudrious,  and  to  have  a  genius  for  trade.  The 
town  of  Chatelleraud  is  famous  for  watches,  clocks, 
knives,  fciffors,  and  other  hard  ware. 

In  the  didrift  of  Maixent  their  trade  confids 
chiefly  in  corn  and  cattle,  which  they  vend  to  the 
merchants  of  Auvergne,  Lions,  Piedmont  and  Sa¬ 
voy  ;  and  in  the  town  of  Maixent  they  have  a 
woollen  manufacture. 

In  the  didrift  of  Niort  they  vend  great  numbers 
of  cattle,  horfes  and  mules ;  and  at  the  town  of 
Niort,  their  manufafture  of  woollen  duffs  and 
fhammy  leather  is  confiderable. 

In  the  didrift  of  Fontenai  they  drive  a  good 
trade  with  their  horfes,  mules  and  corn  ;  and  at 
the  town  of  Fontenai  they  have  a  manufafture  of 
woollen  cloth,  ferges  and  duffs.  On  the  fea-coads 
they  make  fait  of  the  fea-water,  as  has  been  inti¬ 
mated  already. 

Military  The  governor  general  of  this  province  hath  un¬ 
govern-  der  him  one  lieutenat-general,  and  two  of  the 
ment.  King’s  lieutenants  for  the  higher  Poitou  ;  and  one 
lieutenant-general  and  two  of  the  King’s  lieutenants 
for  the  lower :  befides  the  governors  of  particular 
places,  as  thofe  of  Loudun,  Poitiers,  Chatelleraud, 
Lufignan,  St.  Maixent,  Niort,  Fontenai  le  Comte, 
and  the  cadle  of  Chaune. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

Contains  a  defcription  of  the  general  government  of 
province  of  Bretagne  or  Brit  any. 

Bretagne.  T)  Retagne,  Britany,  Little  Britain, anciently  called 
The  name,  |j  Armorica,  i.  e.  Admarefita ,  from  the  fitua- 
ltuation.  £-on  on  jjjg  pea^  js  a  pen;nfu]a  bounded  on  the  north, 
fouth  and  wed,  by  the  Ocean,  and  on  the  ead  by 
Anjou,  Maine  and  part  of  Normandy,  being  fixty 
leagues  in  length  from  ead  to  wed,  and  forty  five 
in  its  greated  breadth,  that  is,  from  Nantz  to  St. 
Malo’s  ;  but  grows  lefs  gradually  as  we  proceed  to 
the  wedward,  fo  that  in  fome  places  it  is  not  half 
that  breadth. 

Face  ofthe  This  country  is  pleafantly  diverfified  with  moun- 
country.  ta;ns  ancj  va]jeySj  but  the  lower  Britany  is  the  mod 
mountainous,  a  chain  of  hills  called  Mount  Arre 
running  crofs  it.  There  is  alfo  a  happy  variety 
of  champainand  woods.  The  trees  in  their  forefls 
are  for  the  mod  part  beech,  oak  orchefnuts.  The 
The  air.  air  is  generally  healthful,  but  thick  and  moid  to¬ 


wards  the  fea-coads.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  CHAP* 
Loire,  the  Vilaine,  the  Ouff,  the  Blavet  and  the  ,  X JX'  ^ 
Ranee  •,  of  which  the  two  fird  only  are  navigable.  Rivers> 
The  Loire  has  been  already  deferibed,  which  runs 
through  this  province  from  ead  to  wed,  and  falls 
into  the  Ocean  ten  leagues  below  Nants.  The  Vi¬ 
laine  rifes  on  the  eadern  confines  of  this  province, 
and  running  fouth-wefl,  falls  into  the  ocean  about 
twenty  miles  north-wed  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire. 

The  red  of  the  rivers  rife  within  the  province,  and 
running  but  a  very  fhort  courfe  before  they  dif- 
chargc  themfelves  into  the  Ocean,  are  not  any  of 
them  navigable  farther  than  the  tide  flows.  There 
is  no  part  of  France  abounds  with  fo  many  good  Ports, 
ports  and  roads  as  this ;  for  here  we  find  St.  Malo’s, 

Breft,  Conquet,  Fort  Lewis,  Nants,  and  feveral 
others,  which  I  fliall  deferibewhen  I  come  to  treat 
of  thofe  places. 

Bretagne  is  ufually  divided  into  the  higher  and  Divifion 
lower  Britany :  the  higher  lies  towards  the  ead,  ofBritany. 
and  the  lower  towards  the  wed ;  but  the  lated 
French  geographers  chufe  to  defcribe  the  feveral 
diocefes  it  contains  without  regarding  whether  they 
dand  in  the  higher  or  lower  Britany  ;  and  thefe  are 
nine  in  number,  viz.  1.  The  diocefe  of  Rennes. 

2.  That  of  Nants.  3.  Vannes.  4.  Quimper.  5. 

Leon.  6.  Triguer.  7.  St.  Brien.  8.  St.  Malo. 

And,  9.  ThatofDol. 

The  Bifhoprick  of  Rennes  is  an  inland  country,  Rennes 
having  the  diocefe  of  Dol  on  the  north,  and  thedlocefe* 
dutchy  of  Maine  towards  the  ead ;  the  chief  towns 
whereof  are  Rennes,  Fougeres  andVitre. 

Rennes,  Civitas  Redonum ,  the  capital  of  the  Rennes 
province,  as  it  was  anciently  of  Armorica,  is  fi-city* 
tuated  on  the  river  Vilaine,  about  fifty-five  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Nants,  and  forty-five  fouth 
Of  St.  Malo.  It  is  divided  by  the  river  in  two 
parts,  which  have  a  communication  by  three 
bridges ;  a  large  populous  town,  the  See  of  a  Brfhop, 
and  the  place  where  the  States  or  Parliament  meets: 
it  hath  fome  fine  fquares  in  it,  but  the  flreets  are 
generally  narrow  and  the  houfes  high,  which  makes 
them  very  dark.  The  cathedral  and  jefuits  col¬ 
lege  are  the  only  buildings  that  travellers  mention 
as  worth  the  viewing. 

The  diocefe  of  Nants  is  bounded  by  that  of  Nants  dio- 
Rennes  on  the  north ;  by  Anjou  on  the  ead  ;  by  cefe* 
Poitou  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Ocean  on  the  wed  ; 
being  divided  in  two  parts  by  the  river  Loire.  The 
chief  towns  are  Nants,  Chateaubriaud,  Gueraude,  Chief 
Croific,  Clifibn,  Ancenis,  Machecond  and  Paim-  towns, 
bceuf. 

Nants,  Condivionum ,  Civitas  Namnetum,  is  fitu- Nants  city 
ated  on  the  Loire,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  ead- 
ward  of  the  Ocean,  and  forty-five  to  the  wedward- 
of  Angers,  in  47  degrees  1 5  minutes  north  latitude, 
a  degree  and  half  to  the  wedward  of  London.  It 
is  a  large,  populous  town,  furrounded  by  a  wall 
and  other  fortifications,  and  defended  by  a  cadle. 

The  fuburbs  are  larger  than  the  town.  As  to  the 
trade,  which  is  as  confiderable  as  that  of  any 
town  of  the  kingdom,  I  fliall  fpeak  of  it  under  an¬ 
other  head  ;  only  obferve  here,  that  no  fhips  or 
veflels  of  any  burthen  can  come  up  hither  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fands,  tho’  the  tide  runs  up  a  great 
deal  higher,  but  are  forced  to  unload  their  mer¬ 
chandize  into  hoys  and  lighters  at  Parmboeuf,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  There  is  a  fine  key  along 
the  river-fide,  on  which  dand  the  merchants 
houfes,  and  a  handfom  bridge  over  the  river.  The 
principal  buildings  mentioned  by  the  French  writers 
are  the  cathedral,  a  magnificent  Gothick  flrufture, 
in  which  are  the  tombs  of  feveral  of  the  ancient 

Dukes 
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CHAP.  Dukes  of  Bretagne ;  the  town-houfe,  a  modern 
XIX.  building,  and  the  epifcopal  palace.  Near  the  city 
'“""v  is  a  famous  hermitage  fituated  on  a  rock,  from 
whence  there  is  a  fine  profpedt  of  the  town,  the 
Loire,  and  the  adjacent  country.  Here  the  her¬ 
mits  have  with  their  own  hands  hewn  a  handfom 
chapel  out  of  the' rock,  cells  for  their  lodging,  and 
other  conveniences,  to  which  they  have  with  great 
labour  added  a  pretty  garden.  But  this  town  is 
remarkable  for  nothing  more  than  the  famous  edi<5t 
of  Nants,  fo  called  from  its  being  granted  here  by 
King  Henry  IV.  furnamed  the  Great,  in  the 
month  of  April,  1598,  by  which  the  Proteftants 
were  allowed  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  :  it 
was  confirmed  by  his  luccefTor  Lewis  XIII.  and 
fome  fay  by  Lewis  XIV.  But  however  that  be, 
certain  it  is  that  Lewis  XIV.  revoked  it  in  the 
year  1685,  upon  which  followed  that  perfecution 
which  occafioned  fo  many  thoufands  of  his  fubjeds 
with  their  families  to  take  refuge  in  other  king¬ 
doms,  to  the  irreparable  damage  of  his  own.  The 
principal  inducement  to  which,  feems  to  me  ra¬ 
ther  an  infatiable  third:  to  make  himfelf  abfolute, 
than  from  any  prejudice  he  had  to  the  reformed  re¬ 
ligion  ;  for  this  body  of  men  ever  joining  with  thole 
who  were  for  defending  their  civil  rights,  he  could 
never  hope  to  eftablifh  an  abfolute  dominion  over 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  fubjeds  till  they  were 
extirpated. 

Paimbceuf.  Paimbceuf  is  fituated  on  the  fouthern  bank  of 
the  Loire  near  its  mouth,  and  may  very  properly 
be  filled  the  port-  town  to  Nants ;  for  here  all  mer¬ 
chandize  are  unloaded  that  go  up  thither,  and  here 
whatever  they  export  is  put  on  board,  and  the 
whole  town  confifts  only  of  inns  and  taverns  for 
the  reception  of  fea-faring  men. 

Gueraude.  Gueraude  is  fituated  to  the  north-weft  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  and  is  confiderable  for  the  falt- 
marfhes  about  it,  which  yield  vaft  quantities  of 
fait. 

Bourgneuf  Bourgneuf  lies  to  the  fouthward  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Loire  on  a  large  bay  of  the  fea,  where  they  al- 
fo  make  abundance  of  fait,  which  they  export  to 
Holland  and  other  countries. 

Vannes  The  diocefe  of  Vannes,  or  Vennes,  lies  on  the 
diocefe.  fea-coaft,  north  weft  of  that  of  Nants.  The  chief 
towns  whereof  are,  1.  Vannes.  2.  Auray.  3.  Hen- 
nebond.  4.  Redon.  5.  Port  Lewis.  6.  Pontray. 
7.  Maleftroit.  The  peninfula  of  Rhins ;  and  lalt- 
ly,  the  ifland  of  Belle-Ifle. 

Vannes  Vannes  or  Vennes,  olim  Dariorigum  and  Civitas 
city.  Venetum ,  is  fituated  on  a  canal  through  which  the 

tide  flows,  two  leagues  from  the  fea,  and  twenty 
north-weft  of  Nants,  and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  moft  ancient  towns  of  the  province,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  Old  Gaul ;  it  is  (till  a  Bifhop’s  See,  but  the 
town  is  fmall,  the  ftreets  narrow  and  ill-built ;  the 
fuburbs  are  much  larger  than  the  town,  where  are 
their  faireft  buildings,  as  the  college  of  the  Jefuits, 
the  grand  hofpital,  and  the  Dominican  convent. 
Auray.  Auray  is  a  little  trading  town,  fituate  on  the 
fea-coaft  to  the  weftward  of  Vennes,  confiding  on¬ 
ly  of  a  large  key  and  one  fine  ftreet. 

Port  Lewis  Port  Lewis  is  a  confiderable  town  fituate  on  a 
bay  of  the  fea  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Blavet, 
ten  leagues  north-weft  of  Vennes.  It  has  a  good 
harbour  that  receives  the  largeft  fhips,  and  here  the 
India  company  have  their  ftore-houfes  and  princi¬ 
pal  magazine  •,  here  alfo  in  time  of  war  part  of  the 
royal  navy  are  fitted  out:  butnotwithftanding  the 
feeming  advantage  of  the  fituation,  there  are  not 
many  merchants  refort  hither,  which  my  author 
fuppofes  to  proceed  from  their  meeting  with  a  bet¬ 


ter  and  quicker  market  at  Nantz,  which  is  always c  H  A  P- 
ready  to  take  off  any  cargo  they  export;  and  per- 
haps  another  reafon  may  be,  becaufe  it  is  one  of 
the  ports  of  the  royal  navy  ;  for  merchants  feldom 
care  to  be  under  thofe  reftraints  that  are  put  upon 
them  by  the  military  power ;  arms  and  trade  can¬ 
not  flourifh  in  the  fame  place. 

Pontivi  is  fituated  on  the  river  Blavet,  eight  or 
nine  leagues  north-eaft  of  Port  Lewis,  and  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  dutchy  of  Rohan,  the  Dukes 
whereof  are  faid  to  be  defcended  from  the  ancient 
Dukes  of  Britany :  Henry  II,  Duke  of  Rohan, 
was  in  great  efteem  among  the  French  Proteftants, 
being  one  of  their  generals,  and  died  of  the 
wounds  he  received  at  the  battle  of  Rhinfield  in 
the  year  1-638. 

Belle-Ifle,  olim  Calonefus ,  lies  about  fix  leagues  Belle-Ifle. 
fouth-weft  of  the  continent  of  Britany  and  ten  from 
Vennes;  it  is  almoft  encompaflfed  with  rocks, 
which  make  it  of  difficult  accefs,  and  is  fix  leagues 
in  length  and  two  in  breadth.  There  is  a  pretty 
good  road  to  the  northward  of  the  ifland,  defend¬ 
ed  by  forts  and  other  works,  in  which  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  good  garifon  ;  and  here  the  French  fleet 
ufually  rendezvous  before  they  put  to  fea.  This 
ifland  was  erected  into  a  marquifate  in  the  year 
1573.  The  moft  remarkable  places  upon  it  are 
the  parifhes  of  Lauzon,  Palais,  Locmaria  and 
Bangor. 

The  diocefe  of  Quimper  ftretches  it  felf  along  Quimper 
the  coaft  of  Britany  to  the  north-weft  of  that  ofdioee<e- 
Vennes ;  the  chief  towns  whereof  are,  Quimper,  Chief 
Corentin,  Quimperler,  Concarnau,  Carhaix,  Cha- tovvns* 
teauneuf,  Gourin,  Roftrenin,  Chateaulin,  P'aou, 
Audierne,  Pont  Croix,  Pont  l’Abbe,  Bouarnez 
and  Crozon. 

Quimper,  which  in  the  Britifh  language  is  faid  Quimper 
to  fignify  a  place  furrounded  with  walls,  is  fituat-  cit.v.  * 
ed  on  the  river  Oder,  twelve  or  thirteen  leagues 
north-weft  of  Port  Lewis,  and  two  or  three  from 
the  fea.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  county  to  which 
the  Britons  who  tranfported  themfelves  from  Great 
Britain  to  Armorica  gave  the  name  of  Cornwal  or 
Cornouaille,  being  the  country  from  whence  they 
are  fuppofed  to  come.  The  town  is  tolerably  large, 
a  place  of  fome  trade,  and  the  See  of  a  Bifhop, 
who  alfo  ftiles  himfelf  Count.  The  cathedral  is  a 
noble  old  ftrudture,  and  the  Jefuits  have  a  fine  col¬ 
lege  here,  which  are  the  only  confiderable  build¬ 
ings  mentioned  by  the  French  writers. 

The  diocefe  of  Leon  takes  up  the  moft  wefterly  Leon  dio¬ 
part  of  Britany,  extending  it  felf  along  the  fea-  cefe. 
coaft  from  the  harbour  of  Breft  to  the  river  of  Mor- 
laix,  and  forms  a  kind  of  peninfula,  the  fea  en- 
compafling  it  on  three  fides.  The  chief  towns  are 
St.  Paul  de  Leon,  Breft,  Lefneven,  St.  Renaud, 
Landernau,  Porfal,  the  ifles  of  Ouefiant  or  Ufliant. 

Leon,  or  St.  Paul  de  Leon,  fo  denominated  from  Leon  city, 
one  of  their  firft  Bifhops,  who  has  the  reputation 
of  a  faint,  is  fituated  near  a  bay  of  the  fea  in  the 
north-weft  part  of  the  province,  an  hundred  miles 
north-weft  of  Rennes,  and  thirty  north-eaft  of 
Breft.  It  is  the  See  and  refidence  of  a  Bifhop,  who 
is  alfo  a  temporal  Lord,  and  would  not  be  very 
confiderable  upon  any  other  account,  were  it  not 
for  the  fuburb  of  Rofcof,  which  with  the  ifle  of 
Baz  forms  an  excellent  road  or  harbour,  where 
their  (hipping  ufually  touch  which  are  bound  to 
or  from  the  Englifh  channel. 

Breft  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  on  the  north  Breft. 
fide  of  a  fine  bay,  called  Breft  or  Cameret  Bay,  in 
48  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude,  four  de¬ 
grees  odd  minutes  to  the  weftward  of  London. 

The 
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The  harbour,  in  the  phrafe  of  the  French  writers, 
is  the  fin  eft  in  the  world  •,  feeming  to  have  forgot 
that  much  finer  of  their  own  at  Toulon,  for  their 
largeft  fhips  are  always  built  and  laid  up  at  Toulon, 
becaufe  (as  I  prefume)  Breft  will  not  eafily  admit  of 
fFiips  of  that  bulk.  They  have  indeed  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  men  of  war  at  Breft,  but  not  one  of  the  firft 
rate,  as  I  can  learn;  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is 
too  (hallow  or  too  rocky  to  admit  them  :  which  is 
however  a  fecurity  againft  the  fleet  of  an  enemy. 
The  town  and  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  are  for¬ 
tified  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  admit; 
and  the  port,  it  is  faid,  will  contain  five  hundred 
fail  of  fFiips.  The  yards  and  magazines  here  are  fo 
confiderable,  if  we  may  credit  the  French  writers, 
that  they  can  equip  out  feventy  fail  of  men  of  war 
from  this  port ;  but  they  muft  certainly  mean  of  the 
Idler  fort,  from  what  has  been  hinted  already. 
Their  fmall  fquadrons  and  privateers  which  fihel- 
tered  themfelves  here  ufed  to  be  extremely  trouble- 
fom  to  our  merchant-men  in  the  late  wars;  for 
which  and  other  reafons  it  was  thought  proper  by 
the  confederates  to  make  a  defcent  here  in  the  year 
j  694,  in  order  to  have  taken  the  town  and  deftroy- 
ed  their  (hipping  •,  but  the  attempt  mifcarried,  hav¬ 
ing  been  fo  longdifcovered  before  the  Englifh  fleet 
failed  from  their  ports,  that  the  Britifh  government 
had  intelligence  that  the  defign  was  betrayed,  and 
yet  were  fo  fanguine  as  to  proceed  in  the  expediti¬ 
on,  to  the  no  fmall  lofs  and  difgrace  of  their  fleet 
and  forces:  for  there  was  an  army  more  numerous 
than  themfelves  ready  to  receive  them,  and  bat¬ 
teries  of  guns  planted  on  the  fea-(hore  wherever 
there  was  any  poffibility  of  landing.  Flere  the 
brave  Talm  ash,  who  commanded  the  land-forces, 
received  his  mortal  wound  as  he  was  about  difim- 
barquing  the  firft  fix  hundred  men,  who  were  mod 
of  them  killed,  wounded  or  made  prifoners;  the 
tide  leaving  the  boats  they  were  in  upon  the  fand. 
This  difappointment  fo  difcouraged  us,  that  in  the 
laft  two  long  wars  we  fcarce  ever  made  a  defcent 
upon  the  French  coafts  afterwards,  though  we  were 
mafters  at  fea,  and  might  certainly  have  very  much 
weakened  their  armies  elfewhere  by  it,  and  di- 
ftrafled  their  affairs.  I  muft  fay  it  was  a  brave 
and  wife  attempt  of  my  countrymen  to  endeavour 
the  deftruftion  of  the  French  (hipping,  and  the  only 
two  harbours  they  have  of  any  confequence,  name¬ 
ly,  BreftandToulon ;  though  neither  of  thefe  enter- 
prizes  fucceeded  according  to  expectation:  for  as 
the  French  in  one  reign  increafed  their  royal 
navy  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  difpute  the  empire  of 
the  fea  with  the  united  fleets  of  England  and  Hol¬ 
land  more  than  once,  what  may  we  not  dread  if 
we  (hould  fee  another  enterprizing  monarch  at 
their  head  ? 

Conquet  is  a  little  port-town  in  the  mod  weft- 
erly  part  of  Britany,  near  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
of  Breft,  the  fea  between  which  and  the  ifles  of 
Ufhant  has  obtained  the  name  of  Conquet  Road. 

The  ifland  of  Oueflant  or  Ulhant,  Uxantius , 
lies  four  or  five  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  Con¬ 
quet,  and  is  about  eight  miles  in  circumference  ; 
there  are  fome  little  villages  upon  it,  and  a  caftle 
for  its  defence.  There  are  a  great  many  other 
lefier  iflands  near  it,  which  from  the  larger  have 
obtained  the  name  of  the  ifles  of  Ufhant. 

The  diocefe  of  Triguer  extends  it  felf  along 
the  northern  coaft  of  Britany,  from  the  river  of 
Morlaix  to  the  town  of  St.  Brieu.  The  chief  towns 
whereof  are  Triguer,  Morlaix,  Guingamp,  Lanni- 
on  and  Lanmur. 

Triguer,  Lantriguet ,  is  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft 
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thirty  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Leon,  the  cathe-C  H  A  P. 

dral  is  dedicated  to  St.  T  u  d  a  l,  faid  to  be  their 

firft  Bifhop  and  an  Englifhman  :  the  Bifliop  is 

temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  Lord  of  the  place, 

and  ftiled  Count.  The  town  ftands  almoft  in 

the  midft  of  the  water,  and  has  a  port  for  fmall 

vefiels. 

Morlaix,  Mons  Relaxus ,  ftands  on  a  little  river,  Morlaix. 
to  which  it  communicates  its  name,  two  or  three 
leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  St.  Paul  de  Leon,  and 
will  admit  of  fmall  vefiels.  The  road  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  has  good  anchorage,  and  is 
much  frequented. 

The  diocefe  of  St.  Brieu  lies  alfo  upon  the  St.  Brieu 
northern  coaft,  between  that  of  Triguer  and  St.  diocefe. 
Malo.  The  chief  towns  whereof  are  St.  Brieu, 
Montcontour,  Lambale  and  Quintin. 

St.  Brieu  is  fituated  ten  leagues  to  the  eaftward  St.  Brfeu 
of  Triguer,  in  a  bottom  furrounded  with  moun-  Clt>r* 
tains  out  of  fight  of  the  fea,  tho’  it  be  within  half 
a  league  of  it,  where  there  is  a  tolerable  port  for 
fmall  vefiels.  The  churches,  ftreets  and  fquares 
make  a  good  appearance,  and  there  are  feveral 
convents  in  the  place,  but  neither  wall  or  ditch 
about  it :  the  Bifliop  is  both  temporal  and  fpiri¬ 
tual  Lord  of  the  town. 

The  bifhoprick  of  St.  Malo  lies  between  that  St.  Ma’o 
of  Brieu  and  DoJ.  The  chief  towns  are  St.  Malo,  dibcefe. 
Concale,  Chateau-Neuf,  Dinant,  Tintiniac,  Com- 
bourg,  Montfort,  Breal,  Guer,  Ploermel  Jofie- 
lin,  Trinity,  and  Comper. 

St.  Malo  is  fituated  on  a  rock  called  St.  Aaron,  gt.  Malo. 
furrounded  by  the  Ocean,  but  joined  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  by  a  caufey  ;  it  lies  about  eight  or  nine 
leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Brieu,  and  twelve  north- 
weft  of  Rennes.  The  town,  efpecially  that  part 
of  it  contiguous  to  the  caufey,  is  ftrongly  fortified. 

The  harbour  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  belt  upon  the 
coaft,  but  of  difficult  accefs,  and  will  not  admit 
of  very  large  vefiels.  The  cathedral,  the  Bfihop’s 
palace  and  the  town-houfe  ftand  in  the  Place,  as 
they  call  it ;  which  I  perceive  is  no  more  than  a 
common  market-place,  though  fome  writers  have 
given  it  the  elegant  title  of  a  fquare.  They  tell 
us  alfo  there  are  fome  other  beautiful  places  and 
fquares  in  it,  though  their  beft  writers  confefs  it  is 
generally  an  ill-built  town  with  narrow  ftreets,  a 
fea  port  of  the  word  kind,  being  inhabited  chiefly 
by  people  who  have  made  their  fortunes  by  priva¬ 
teering,  or  common  manners;  though  fome  will 
have  it  that  it  is  become  rich  and  populous  by  the 
Weft  India  trade  :  this  neft  of  privateers  did  us  fo 
much  damage  in  the  late  wars,  that  our  govern¬ 
ment  were  provoked  to  bombard  them  ;  but  I 
queftion  whether  the  damage  they  received,  a- 
mounted  to  much  more  than  the  powder  and  (hot 
that  was  fpent  upon  them,  their  flats  and  fands 
keeping  the  fleet  at  fuch  a  diftance.  The  garifon 
of  this  town,  it  is  faid,  turn  their  dogs  out  of  the 
gates  every  night  to  prevent  a  furprize,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  fome  of  the  ancients. 

Dinant  or  Dinan  is  fituated  on  a  mountain,  fteep  Dinant. 
and  almoft  inacceflible  on  every  fide,  and  is  alfo 
defended  by  a  wall  and  caftle  ;  it  ftands  about  five 
leagues  fouth  of  St.  Malo,  and  is  the  capital  of  a 
county  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 

The  bifhoprick  of  Dol  lies  upon  the  coaft  be-  Doldio- 
tween  St.  Malo  and  Normandy,  and  is  the  {mailed  cefe. 
in  the  province,  not  being  more  than  five  leagues 
in  length,  the  only  confiderable  town  whereof  is 
Dol. 

Dol,  Dolum ,  is  fituated  in  a  marfhy  country 
two  leagues  from  the  fea,  and  four  to  the  eaftward 
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C  H  A  P.  of  St.  Malo  ;  it  is  a  little  unhealthful  town  and 
poorly  peopled,  the  Bifhop  is  temporal  Lord  of 
the  place. 

The  and-  This  country,  which,  with  part  of  Normandy, 
entftate  conftituted  the  ancient  Armorica,  was  divided  into 
of  Britany.  feveraj  little  principalities  and  dates,  which  were 
confederated  together  againft  the  Romans  when 
(Lesar  fubdued  them. 

The  account  the  French  give  of  its  being  called 
Britany  or  little  Britain,  is  as  follows:  they  fay, 
that  part  of  the  natives  of  the  ifland  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  being  driven  out  of  their  country  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  in  the  reign  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Valentinian,  by  the  Englifh  or  Anglo- 
Saxons,  fled  for  refuge  into  Armorica ,  which 
thereupon  began  to  be  called  Britannia ,  Britannia 
Cifmarina ,  and  Britannia  Minor .  And  that  the 
Romans  who  were  then  matters  of  Armorica,  re¬ 
ceived  them  as  friends  and  allies,  who  might  aflift 
them  to  refift  the  incurfions  of  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions,  particularly  the  Vifigoths,  who  then  began 
to  be  very  powerful  about  the  Loire,  that  they 
committed  the  defence  of  this  province  to  Rio- 
thame,  captain  or  general  of  the  Britons,  con¬ 
ferring  on  him  at  the  fame  time  the  title  of  Count 
and  General  of  the  Empire.  That  Clovis  King 
of  France  attempted  to  make  a  conqueft  of  their 
country,  but  at  length  came  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  Counts  of  Bretagne,  and  fettled  the  limits 
of  their  refpeftive  dominions.  That  the  Counts, 
Dukes,  or  Sovereigns  of  Bretagne,  with  fome  in¬ 
terruptions  from  the  French,  enjoyed  their  territo¬ 
ries  till  the  reign  of  Francis  II.  the  laft  Duke 
of  Britany,  whofe  daughter  Anne  marrying 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  brought  with  her  the 
dutchy  of  Britany,  but  Charles  dying  with¬ 
out  ifiue,  and  Anne  furviving  him,  it  reverted  to 
her  again,  and  was  afterwards  united  to  France 
by  another  match,  about  the  year  1532,  till  when 
it  was  under  a  different  government  and  admini- 
ftration  from  the  reft  of  the  kingdom. 

Neither  the  French  or  Englifh  hiftorians  are 
agreed  either  on  the  time  or  the  occafion  of  the 
Britons  tranfporting  themfelves  in  fuch  numbers 
into  Armorica  as  to  obtain  the  dominion  of  it,  give 
new  names  to  the  moft  confiderable  places  as  well 
as  the  country  it  felf,  and  to  introduce  their  own 
language,  tho*  thefe  are  fa<fts  not  to  be  contro¬ 
verted.  The  Britifh  or  Welch  tongue  is  ftill  fpoken 
here,  many  places  retain  their  Britifh  names,  and 
their  Jaws  and  conftitutions  were  lately  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  reft  of  France.  Nor  does  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  Franks,  or  any  of  the  Kings  of 
France  were  fovereigns  of  this  country,  till  it  was 
lately  united  to  that  crown  by  marriage  of  the 
heirefs  of  Britany  with  one  of  thofe  monarchs. 
But  I  fhall  enlarge  on  this  head  in  their  general 
hiftory. 

Trade  and  The  commerce  of  the  province,  both  foreign 
produce  of  ancj  domeftick,  is  indeed  very  great  •>  the  brilkeft 
Bmany'  and  moft  confiderable  in  the  kingdom,  according 
to  the  French  writers,  and  is  carried  on  chiefly 
at  Nants  and  St.  Malo.  The  merchants  of 
Of  Nants.  Nants  trade  principally  to  America  and  the  Weft- 
Indies,  whither  they  fend  annually  about  fifty  fail, 
from  fixty  to  three  hundred  tuns.  Five  and  twenty 
or  thirty  of  thefe  veffels  are  bound  to  Martinico, 
eight  or  ten  to  Guardeloupe,  as  many  more  to  St. 
Domingo,  and  three  or  four  to  Cayenne  and  other 
little  ports.  Their  Cargoes  confift  of  all  manner 
of  provifions  and  neceffaries  for  the  plantations, 
and  by  the  way  thefe  veffels  take  in  wines  at  Fyal 
and  Madeira,  which  arc  ftrong-bodied  and  will 
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bear  the  fea.  Other  fhips  touch  at  the  ifles  ofC  H  A  P. 
Cape  Verd,  where  they  load  themfelves  with  fait 
and  tortoifes,  which  fell  well  in  the  iflands  of  the ' 

Weft  Indies.  Thefe  fhips  ufually  fet  fail  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  and  are  five  and  forty  or 
fifty  days  in  their  voyage  outward  bound.  They 
make  their  returns  from  the  Weft  Indies  and  the 
continent  in  fugar,  cocoa,  ginger,  cottort,  wool* 
indigo,  hides,  tortoife-fhells,  and  other  fmall  ar¬ 
ticles.  They  are  not  permitted  to  carry  fugars  un¬ 
refined  out  of  the  kingdom,  but  thefe  are  refined  at 
the  fugar- Works  at  Nants,  Saumur,  Angers  and  Or¬ 
leans.  As  for  the  reft  of  the  merchandize  import¬ 
ed,  it  is  exported  to  Holland,  Denmark,  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Dantzick,  Stockholm,  &c.  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage. 

In  their  filhery  at  Newfoundland  and  the  Ifle- 
royal  they  employ  thirty  fail  of  fhips,  which  ufually 
fet  out  in  July,  Auguft,  December  or  January, 
and  return  in  three  or  four  months,  moft  of  them 
making  two  voyages  every  year.  Their  gains 
are  proportionable  to  the  fhoals  of  cod-fifh  they 
meet  with:  fometimes  a  thoufand  cod  will  not 
make  more  than  two  hundred  livres,  and  at  other 
times  they  are  fold  for  twelve  hundred.  Nants 
is  as  it  were  the  ftaple  for  this  kind  of  fifh,  the 
fhips  which  go  from  Rochelle  and  Oleron  to  this 
filhery  unloading  their  cargoes  in  the  river  Loire, 
and  they  are  fent  from  Nants  not  only  to  all  the 
towns  on  that  river,  but  to  Paris  by  the  canal  of 
Lyons,  to  Auvergne,  and  all  over  the  kingdom. 

The  merthants  of  Nants  alfo  have  a  good  foreign 
trade  to  Spain,  particularly  to  Bilboa,  St.  Sebaf- 
tian,  Corunna,  and  all  the  coaft  of  Galicia ;  but 
it  is  in  fmall  barks  loaden  with  paper,  linen,  filk- 
ftuffs,  gold  and  filver  lace,  fugar,  iron-wares  and 
mercery.  And  they  bring  back  in  return,  iron, 
wool,  fheep-fkins,  oranges,  citrons,  and  a  great 
deal  of  fpecie.  They  have  alfo  a  trade  with  Por¬ 
tugal,  whither  they  fend  the  fame  fpecies  of  goods 
as  to  Spain,  and  bring  back  much  the  fame  mer¬ 
chandize.  Moft  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  the  northern  kingdoms,  drive  a  great 
trade  with  Nants.  The  Dutch  carry  thither  theif 
cinnamon  and  other  fine  fpices,  ftarch,  lead,  cop¬ 
per,  tobacco,  pipe-ftaves,  timber,  deal-boards, 
mafts,  pitch,  tar,  cordage,  hemp,  wire,  Ruflia- 
leather,  tallow,  oil,  whalebone,  and  a  great  deal 
of  iron  or  hard  ware,  and  mercery  or  haberdafhers 
wares  ;  taking  in  return  wine,  brandy,  paper  and 
prunes ;  but  chiefly  fait,  which  they  embark  at 
the  bay  of  Bourgneuf  and  Pouliguen. 

The  Englifh  bring  to  Nants  lead,  tin,  cop¬ 
peras  and  fea  coal ;  and  take  in  return  alfo,  wine, 
brandy,  paper,  prunes  and  fait :  but  as  the  value, 
of  the  goods  they  bring  is  not  equal  to  what  they 
take,  they  pay  the  difference  in  treafure. 

Provifions  from  Ireland  bear  a  good  price  at 
Nants,  as  barrelled  butter,  fait  beef,  tallow,  her¬ 
rings,  hides,  tanned  leather,  and  wool,  when  they 
dare  hazard  the  running  of  it. 

The  Hamburghers,  Danes,  Swedes  and  Dant- 
zickers,  bring  fteel,  copper,  planks,  mafts,  pitch, 
cordage  and  hemp. 

The  city  of  Nants  alfo  has  a  very  confiderable 
trade  with  Flanders,  and  all  the  ports  of  their  own 
kingdom  •,  and  the  adjacent  country  feeds  great 
herds  of  cattle,  of  which  they  make  a  confiderable 
advantage. 

The  city  of  St.  Malo  alfo  has  as  good  a  foreign  Of  St- 
trade  as  any  town  in  the  kingdom,  with  England, 
Holland,  Spain,  &c.  To  England  they  export 
the  linens  of  Rouen,  Laval,  Quintin,  Vitre, 
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CHAP-  p0ntorfon  and  Rennes  ;  and  the  Engliih  give  them 
XIX-  in  return,  woollen-cloth,  lead,  tin,  fea- coal,  flax, 

- - ■ - copperas  and  galls :  but  as  the  goods  they  bring  do 

not  amount  to  half  fo  much  as  they  receive  the 
exchange  is  here  al fo  prodigioufly  agatnft  them, 
and  they  pay  the  difference  in  bills  or  fpecie. 

The  Engliih  in  time  of  peace  fend  a  hundred 
Ihips  to  St.  Malo  one  year  with  another,  and  the 
Dutch  a  great  many ;  but  the  French  traffick  with 
Spain  is  the  moft  confiderable  and  profitable,  and 
confifts  chiefly  in  linens,  which  they  buy  up  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  •,  the  fattins  of  Lyons  and 
Tours,  gold  and  filver-ftuffs,  the  woollen  manu¬ 
factures  of  Amiens  and  Rheims,  caftors,  &c.  which 
are  fent  direCUy  to  Cadiz,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Spanifh  plantations  in  America,  the  returns  from 
whence  are  made  in  fpecie,  rich  merchandizes, 
hides,  cochineal,  indigo,  Campechy  wood  and 
Spanifh  wool ;  but  it  is  eighteen  months  or  two 
years  before  the  returns  are  made  from  New  Spain, 
and  then  indeed  they  are  very  large,  amounting 
fometimes  to  twelve  millions  of  livres  in  fpecie, 
and  never  lefs  than  fix  or  feven.  And  the  French 
obferve,  there  is  no  trade  more  advantageous,  ei¬ 
ther  to  particular  men,  or  the  publick,  as  it  fur- 
nifhes  them  with  moft  of  their  treafure. 

The  merchants  of  St.  Malo  alfo  have  a  great 
dependance  on  the  cod-fifhery,  to  which  they  fend 
annually  abundance  of  fhips,  from  a  hundred  to 
three  hundred  tons,  felling  their  cargoes  at  their 
return  at  Bourdeaux,  Bayonne  and  Bilboa,  for 
wines,  brandy,  prunes,  raifins,  and  other  fruits. 
They  alfo  carry  their  filh  to  the  coaft  of  Provence 
and  Italy,  bringing  back  fruits,  foap,  oil,  alum,  &c. 
Privateers  When  the  late  war  interrupted  their  trade,  the 
of  St.  people  of  St.  Malo  in  general  applied  themfelves 
Malo.  to  privateering.  They  armed  all  the  fhips  they 
had  for  that  fervice  ;  and  as  the  Englifh  and  Dutch, 
their  enemies,  have  a  much  greater  fhare  of  fo¬ 
reign  trade  than  the  French,  they  did  them  an  in¬ 
conceivable  damage,  and  enriched  themfelves  more 
by  their  piracies,  than  by  all  their  foreign  com¬ 
merce  in  time  of  peace.  They  alfo  bred  up  and 
entertained  great  numbers  of  mariners,  which  were 
of  fervice  to  the  ftate,  fay  the  French  writers, 
and  became  a  terror  to  all  the  maritime  powers  of 
Europe.  And  indeed  the  French  King  did  the 
Confederates  more  mifchief  by  this  piratical  war, 
than  ever  they  could  do  his  fubje&s  or  territories, 
tho’  they  were  always  mafters  at  fea. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  head  with  an  account  of  the 
produce  and  manufadlures  of  the  province.  The 
diocefe  of  Rennes  yields  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  a- 
bundance  of  buck- wheat,  or  French-wheat,  fitter 
jto  fat  hogs  with  than  to  be  the  food  of  men  •,  tho* 
ufe,  it  feems,  will  bring  a  man  to  like  any  thing, 
for  I  have  heard  fome  people  admire  the  flower  of 
buck-wheat.  In  Flanders,  by  way  of  derifion, 
they  fay  fuch  a  fellow  lives  on  Buck-a-de-cooks , 
which  are  pancakes  made  of  buck- wheat,  and  fold 
to  the  pooreft  people  at  the  corners  of  the  ftreets. 
They  feed  alfo  a  great  many  cattle  in  this  diocefe, 
and  have  excellent  butter,  with  which  they  fupply 
their  neighbours  of  Nants  and  Anjou. 

The  manufacture  of  fail-cloth  for  (hipping,  and 
twilled  thread  is  confiderable.  They  dye  their 
thread  of  all  colours,  and  vend  it  at  Paris,  Rouen, 
and  other  great  cities  throughout  the  kingdom.  It 
is  exported  alfo  to  England  and  Spain,  and  even  to 
the  Indies. 

The  diocefe  of  Vannes  produces  abundance  of 
corn,  which  they  export  to  St.  Sebaftian,  Portugal, 
Bayonne,  and  other  places  j  and  from  Spain  they 
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ufually  bring  back  fpecie  in  return.  They  fait  up  C  H  A  P. 
alfo  great  quantities  of  pilchards,  congers,  &c.  XIX* 
which  they  vend  at  Bourdeaux,  Rochelle,  Nants  *  * 

and  St.  Malo.  The  town  of  Port-Lewis  alone, 
it  is  faid,  vends  four  thoufand  hogfheads  of  faked 
pilchards  to  the  merchants  of  St.  Malo,  who  ex¬ 
port  them  to  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Natives  ofBelle-Ifle  alfo  drive  a  great  trade  with 
pilchards,  the  veflels  employed  in  this  filhery  are 
not  above  two  or  three  tuns  burthen  a- piece,  and 
are  manned  with  about  five  hands  every  boat,  car¬ 
rying  a  dozen  nets  at  leaft,  of  twenty  or  thirty 
fathoms  in  length.  They  fait  them,  barrel  them 
up,  and  fell  them  to  the  merchants  before  they 
come  on  Ihore. 

The  diocefe  of  Quimper  abounds  in  corn  and 
cattle,  which  they  vend  in  Normandy  ;  for  which 
they  receive  money  in  return,  as  they  do  wine  for 
the  corn  they  carry  into  Galcony. 

The  principal  trade  of  the  bifhoprick  of  Leon 
is  in  horfcs,  paper  and  linen.  They  have  not 
corn  enough  for  their  fubfiftence,  which  is  there¬ 
fore  frequently  imported  from  the  north,  as  well 
as  flax  for  their  linen  manufadure. 

The  bifhoprick  of  Triguer  on  the  contrary  a- 
bounds  in  corn  and  cattle,  with  which  they  fupply 
the  fea-ports  ofBreftand  St.  Malo.  Their  hemp 
alfo  turns  to  good  account,  the  King  purchafing 
of  them  the  value  of  three  millions  of  livres  a  year 
to  fupply  his  magazines  at  Breft. 

Linen  and  thread  are  the  principal  manufac¬ 
tures  in  the  diocefe  of  Brieu ;  the  foil  alfo  produces 
corn  and  fruits  in  abundance,  particularly  apples,  of 
which  they  makecyder,  the  common  beverageofthe 
province,  for  there  is  no  wine  grows  in  the  country. 

The  diocefe  of  St.  Malo  alfo  produces  plenty  of 
apples,  which  they  convert  into  cyder ;  and  abounds 
in  corn  and  cattle. 

The  government-general  of  Bretagne  has  in  it  Military 
two  general  lieutenancies,  one  of  them  confiding 
of  the  diocefe  of  Nants  only,  and  the  other  of  the0f  gre. 
remaining  eight  diocefes ;  in  each  of  which  thetagne. 
King  hath  alio  a  lieutenant :  and  as  Britany  is  a 
peninfula  encompafled  almoft  on  every  fide  by  the 
fea,  there  are  abundance  of  cafties  and  forts  erec¬ 
ted  on  the  coafts  for  its  defence  •,  the  ftrongeft  of 
which  are  the  caftle  of  Belle-Ifle,  the  caftle  of 
Breft,  the  citadel  of  Port  Lewis,  the  cafties  of  St. 

Malo  and  of  Nants,  the  caftle  of  Torro,  which 
defends  the  entrance  of  the  river  of  Morlaix,  and 
many  others  wereeredted  during  the  late  wars,  when 
the  confederate  fleet  frequently  vifited  their  country, 

CHAP.  XX. 

Contains  a  defcription  of  the  province  or  general 
government  of  Normandy . 

NOrmandy,  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  CHAP. 

of  the  eleven  confederated  cities  or  provinces  xx* 
of  Gaul,  and  afterwards  by  that  of  Neuftria,  or  Weft 
France,  of  which  kingdom  it  made  a  part,  received  m°ndy. 
its  modern  name  from  the  Danes  and  other  nor- The  name, 
them  people,  who  went  under  the  general  name 
of  Normans,  and  made  a  conqueft  of  it  about  the 
year  912,  under  the  condudl  of  Rollo,  or 
Raoul,  as  the  French  call  him,  their  General 
or  Prince,  who  is  always  looked  upon  as  the  firft 
Duke  of  Normandy. 

This  province  is  bounded  by  the  Britifh  chan-  Situation, 
nel  on  the  north ;  by  Picardy  and  the  Ifle  of &c* 
France  on  the  Eaft ;  by  Beaulfe,  Perche  and 
Maine,  on  the  fouth  j  and  by  Bretagne  on  the 
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Diep  z^Juliobona  Caletorum ,  obtained  its  modern  C  H  A  P. 


CHAP,  weft;  extending  fixty  leagues  in  length  from  eaft 
xx  to  weft,  and  thirty  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth ; 
being  one  of  the  largeft  and  molt  fruitful  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  indeed  fcarce 


name,  according  to  the  French,  from  its  ftand-  xx- 
ing  in  a  bottom.  It  is  fituated  on  the  north-eaft 
coaft  of  Normandy,  fourteen  leagues  to  the  north- 


pears,  of  which  they  make  cyder  and  perry,  the 
Faceofthe  ordinary  drink  of  the  natives.  The  country  has 
country. 


Air. 


Rivers. 


any  vineyards;  but  then  they  abound  in  apples  and  ward  of  Rouen,  being  of  a  triangular  figure,  and 

ftrongly  fortified,  tho’  the  works  are  very  irregu¬ 
lar,  occafioned  by  the  uneven  fituation  of  the 
ground.  It  is  one  of  the  molt  confiderable  ports 
upon  this  coaft,  but  will  not  admit  of  men  of  war 
of  the  line,  or  merchant-ftnps  of  great  burthen. 

neft  of  privateers,  and 
w  to  the  Britifh  trade; 
whereupon  theEnglifh  Fleet  bombarded  it  in  the 
year  1694,  fince  which  it  has  been  rebuilt  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  fome  new  works  added  to  the  for¬ 
tifications,  by  Monfieur  Vauban.  The  natives 
are  molt  of  them  mariners.  One  of  their 
writers  obferves,  that  tho’  the  air  here 


own 


is  very 


fome  hills  in  it,  but  no  high  mountains.  It  con 
fifts  of  an  agreeable  variety  of  arable,  meadow, 
pafture-grounds  and  forefts.  The  air  is  colder 

here  than  in  any  part  of  France,  but  not  unhealth-  During  the  war  it  was  a 
ful.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Seine,  the  did  confiderable  damage 
Eure,  the  Aure,  the  I  ton,  the  Audelle,  the  Ril- 
le,  the  Dive,  the  Touque,  the  Careutone,  the 
Aute  and  the  Orne. 

The  Seine.  The  Seine,  already  deferibed,  runs  north-weft 
through  this  province,  and  having  vifited  Rouen, 
falls  into  the  Britilh  channel  near  Havre  de  Grace. 

The  Eure.  The  Eure  rifes  in  Perche,  and  taking  its  courfe  grofs,  and  their  bodies  ftill  grofier,  it  has  produc’d 
firft  to  the  eaftward,  then  turns  to  the  north,  and  feveral  bright  men,  and  excellent  mechanicks. 
having  crofted  part  of  Normandy,  difeharges  it  The  town  contains  about  thirty  thoufand  fouls, 
felf  into  the  Seine  near  Pont  de  Larche.  Eu,  Out  Auga ,  is  fituated  on  the  confines  of  Eu- 

TheOme.  The  Orne  rifes  near  Seez,  in  the  fouth  of  Nor-  Picardy,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Brefele,  fix 
mandy,  and  taking  its  courfe  firft  to  the  weft-  leagues  north-eaft  of  Diepe,  confiderable  chiefly  for 
ward,  afterwards  turns  about  to  the  north  ;  and 
having  vifited  Caen,  falls  into  the  Britifh  channel 
a  little  below  that  city.  <•  •  •  -■* 

The  principal  ports  are  thofe  of  Diepe,  Havre 
de  Grace,  Honfleur,  Cherbourg  and  Grandville  ; 
and  fome  add  St.  Valery  and  la  Hogue;  butthefe 
fcarce  deferve  the  name  of  ports. 

And  as  this  country  abounds  in  iron-mines,  fo 
it  does  in  mineral  waters,  the  chief  whereof  are 
thofe  of  Belefme,  St.  Paul  de  Rouen,  Hebecrevon, 

Menitoue,  Bourberouge,  Pont  Normand,  Mont 
Bofque,  and  thofe  of  Forges ;  of  which  the  laft 
are  in  much  the  greateft  reputation 


Ports. 


Mines  and 
mineral 
waters. 


Divifion. 


its  being  the  capital  of  a  county  and  peerage. 

The  Roumois  lies  between  the  rivers  Seine  and  The  Rou- 
Rille,  and  abounds  in  corn,  fruit  and  cattle,  but  mois- 
efpecially  Iheep.  The  chief  towns  are,  Pont  Au- 
demer,  Quillebeuf  and  Elbeuf. 

Pont  Audemer  is  fituated  on  the  Rille,  twelve  Pont  A  ude- 
leagues  from  Rouen.  Lewis  XIV.  endeavoured  mer. 
to  make  it  a  port. 

Elbeuf  is  fituated  on  the  Seine,  four  or  five  Elbeuf. 
miles  north- weft  of  Pont  de  l’Arche,  confiderable 
for  its  woollen  manufacture,  and  for  its  being  e- 
redted  into  a  dutchy  and  peerage. 

f  The  Vexin  Norman  lies  on  the  north-eaft  fide  The  yex- 
This  province  is  ufually  divided  into  the  Upper  of  the  Seine,  and  is  a  very  fruitful  country,  com-  in  Nor¬ 
and  Lower  Normandy.  The  Upper  Normandy  prehending  the  towns  of  Rouen,  Gifors,  Audely, man- 
comprehends,  1.  The  country  of  Caux.  2.  The  and  Econi. 

Rouen,  Rotomagus,  the  capital  of  Normandy,  Rouen, 
and  formerly  of  the  Velocaffes,  is 


Caux  di- 
ftria. 


Roumois.  3.  The  Vexin  Norman.  4..  The 
country  of  Bray.  5.  The  country  of  Cam- 
pagne.  6.  The  country  of  Ouche.  And,  7. 
The  Lieuvin.  The  Lower  ^Normandy  contains, 
iv  The  country  of  Auge.  2.  -The  diftridt  of 
Caen.  3.  The  Beflin.  4.  The  Cotentin.  5. 
The  Avranchin.  6.  The  country  of  Bocage. 
And,  7,  The  Marches. 

The  country  of  Caux  received  its  name,  fay  the 
French  writers,  from  the  Caletes,  its  ancient  in¬ 
habitants,  tho*  I  muft  confefs,  I  don’t  find  any 
great  rcfemblance  in  the  two  names.  It  extends 
from  Rouen  to  Havre,  and  from  Caudebec  to  Pi¬ 
cardy.  The  land  is  generally  high,  but  plain, 
having  few  valleys  in  it.  The  French  look  upon 
it  as  a  very  cold  country,  and  inconvenient  on 
account  of  the  fcarcity  of  good  water ;  but  the 
plenty  of  corn  here  makes  them  fome  amends. 


fituated  in  a 
bottom  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine,  encom- 
pafled  on  three  fides  with  hills,  and  only  open  to¬ 
wards  the  river,  being  feventy  miles  north-weft 
of  Paris,  and  forty-five  fouth-eaft  of  Havre  de 
Grace  and  the  Britifh  channel.  It  is  furround- 
ed  by  a  wall,  defended  by  round  antique  towers, 
but  of  no  great  ftrength  in  this  age.  As  the 
town  is  very  populous,  containing  fixty  thoufand 
fouls,  but  not  extremely  large,  the  ftreets  are 
narrow,  and  the  people  feem  to  be  crouded  to¬ 
gether.  It  contains  thirty-fix  parifhes,  feveral 
hofpitals,  thirty-five  fountains,  fixteen  monafte- 
ries,  nineteen  nunneries,  and  a  fine  college  of 
Jefuits.  The  cathedral,  the  churches  of  St.  Owen 
and  St.  Maclou,  in  the  phrafe  of  my  French 
author,  are  perfectly  fine.  In  the  cathedral  are 


Chief  The  towns  are  Caudebec,  St.  Valery,  Diepe,  the  tombs'of  feveral  Kings,  Princes,  Prelates  and 


town*. 


Caudebec. 


Arques,  Eu,  Aumale,  L’lfle-bonne,  Yvetat  and 
Longueville.  ’Tis  true,  Havre  de  Grace,  Mon- 
tivilliers,  Harfleur  and  Fefcamp,  are  alfo  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  ;  but  as  thefe  conftitute  another  govern¬ 
ment  by  themfelves,  they  will  be  confidered  in 
another  chapter.  ’ 

Caudebec,  Calidobecum ,  is  fituated  on  the  river 
Seine,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  covered  with 
woods,  feven  leagues  north-weft  of  Rouen,  and  places  in  our  great  towns,  and  put  to 
eleven  fouth-eaft  of  Havre,  a  little  populous  trad-  -ufes.  There  was  a  handfom 
ing  town,  Confiderable  formerly  for  its  manufac¬ 
ture  of  hats,  which  were  tranfported  to  other  coun¬ 
tries;  but  they  don’t  make  more  than  will  fupply 
their  own  at  prefent. 


Noblemen,  particularly  thofe  of  Henry  III.  and 
Richard  I.  Kings  of  England,  and  Dukes  of 
Normandy,  on  each  fide  of  the  high  altar  in  the 
choir,  and  that  of  Charles  V.  King  of  France, 
in  the  middle  of  the  choir.  They  reckon  up  a 
great  many  publick  places  and  fquares  in  Rouen  ; 
feven  of  which  the  French  efteem  very  fine  ones : 
but  feveral  of  them  are  no  better  than  the  market- 

the  fame 


ftone-bridge 


over 


the  river  between  the  city  and  fuburbs,  faid  to  be 
built  by  the  Emprefs  Maud  ;  but  this  being  bro¬ 
ken  down,  the  place  is  now  fupplied  by  a  bridge 
of  boats.  The  famous  Joan  of  Arce,  or  Maid  of 

Orleans, 
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CHAP.  Orleans,  was  burnt  here  by  the  Englifti  for  an  im-  pafture-grounds.  The  chief  towns 
XX.  poftor  :  but  the  French,  when  they  became  maf-  Honfieur  and  Pont  l’Eveque. 


FRANCE. 

are  Lifieux, 


ters  of  the  city,  erefted  a  ftatue  to  her  memory, 
as  fhe  had  been  a  means  of  turning  the  fortune  of 
the  war,  and  preferving  their  country  from  an  en¬ 
tire  conqueft  by  the  Englifh.  . 

Rouen,  it  is  faid,  hath  been  burnt  and  rebuilt 
twelve  or  thirteen  times,  but  (lands  fo  very  ad- 
vantageoufly  for  trade,  upon  the  Seine,  between 
Paris  and  the  Britifh  channel,  that  it  will  never 
be  deferted  ;  and  is  at  prefent  looked  upon  as 
the  center  of  the  French  trade  on  this  fide,  on 

which  I  fhall  enlarge  when  l  come  to  that  head.  _  w 

It  is  the  See  of  an  Archbifhop,  and  the  place  endeavoured  to  improve,  by  making  a  bafin  fit  to 
where  the  parliament  of  the  province  have  their  receive  (hipping,  and  a  large  key  about  it.  The 


CHAP. 

XX, 

Lifieux,  Civitas  Lexeviorum ,  is  fituated  at  the 
confluence  of  two  fmall  rivers,  partly  on  a  hill, 
and  partly  in  a  valley,  eighteen  leagues  to  the 
weftward  of  Rouen.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  wall, 
and  fome  antique  towers  of  no  great  ftrength. 

The  cathedral  and  bilhop’s  palace  are  the  only 
buildings  mentioned  as  worth  the  viewing. 

Honfleur,  Huneflotum,  is  fituated  on  the  weft  HonSeur. 
bank  of  the  river  Seine  near  its  mouth,  three 
leagues  fouth-weft  of  Havre  de  Grace,  and  fixteen 
weft  of  Rouen,  a  port-town,  which  the  late  King 


feflions.  The  corporation  confifts  of  a  mayor  and 
fix  aldermen,  the  mayor  being  eledled  every  three 
years. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Rouen  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fine.  On  every  fide  of  it  are  pleafant 
walks  and  beautiful  country-feats  ;  and  at  about  a 
league  diftance  (lands  the  Charter-houfe,  which  is 
one  of  the  mod  agreeable  folitudes  imaginable.  Orne  and  Odon,  in  a  valley  between  two  large 
The  polite  world  will  certainly  have  an  opinion  of  meadows,  about  two  leagues  fouth  of  the  Britifh 
the  fituation  of  Rouen,  when  they  remember  channel,  and  eight  to  the  weftward  of  Lifieux. 
that  the  late  Earl  of  Clarendon,  grandfather  of  This  city,  which  is  the  fecond  of  the  province. 
Queen  Anne,  a  gentleman  of  the  mod  refined  confifts  of  twelve  parifhes,  two  abbeys,  eight 


town  is  fuppofed  to  contain  about  twelve  thou- 
fand  fouls.  Here  they  unload  the  fait  which  is 
brought  from  the  bay  of  Brouage,  and  diftribute 
it  to  all  the  towns  on  the  Seine. 

The  country  of  Caen  lies  to  the  weftward  of  Caen  di~ 
that  of  Auge  •,  the  chief  town  whereof  is  Caen, 

Cadomus ,  fituate  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 


ft  rift  and 
city. 


tafte,  chofe  to  make  it  the  place  of  his  refidence 
during  his  exile. 

Thecoun-  The  country  of  Bray  is  bounded  on  the  north 
tryo  ray  and  weft,  with  the  country  of  Caux  ;  the  Beau- 
voifis,  on  the  eaft  ;  and  the  Vexin  Norman,  on 
the  fouth.  This  diftridl  is  partly  hilly,  and  partly 
mar(hy,  fit  for  the  feeding  of  cattle.  The  arable 


monafteries  and  feven  nunneries.  The  moftl-e- 
markable  publick  buildings  are  the  caftle,  the  e- 
pifcopal  palace,  the  hotel,  called  the  grand  cheval, 
the  office  of  the  exchequer,  the  new  buildings  of 
the  univerfity,  the  town-houfe  or  guild-hall,  and 
the  buildings  about  the  place-royal,  where  they 
eredted  a  ftatue  of  their  grand  Monarch  in  the 


Neufcha- 

tel. 


The  coun¬ 
try  of 
Cam¬ 
pagne- 


Pont  de 
1’ Arche. 


land  alfo  bears  rye  •,  and  they  have  plenty  of  fruit,  year  1685.  The  inhabitants  of  Caen  are  comput- 
of  which  they  make  cyder  and  perry,  but  very  ed  to  amount  to  near  forty  thoufand  fouls.  They 
little  wheat.  The  chief  towns  are  Neufchatel,  are  a  trading  people,  and  have  a  communication 
Gournay,  Le  Ferte  and  Forges.  with  the  fea  by  the  little  river  Orne,  by  which 

Neufchatel  is  fituated  five  or  fix  leagues  fouth-  they  bring  their  merchandize  up  in  boats  ;  and 
eaft  of  Diepe,  and  is  a  pleafant  town,  confifting  of  their  univerfity  is  faid  to  be  in  a  flouriftiing  con- 
three  parifhes,  the  chief  of  this  diftridt,  but  not  dition.  The  Normans  firft:  made  this  town  con- 


Evreux. 


confiderable  upon  any  other  account. 

The  country  of  Campagne  lies  fouth-weft  of 
the  Seine  ;  the  chief  towns  whereof  are,  Pont  de 
1*  Arche,  Louviers,  Neubourg,  Harcourt,  Evreux, 
Gaillon,  St.  Andre,  Nonancourt,  Vernevil,  Bret- 
ville  and  Concles. 

Pont  de  l’Arche,  Pons  Arcus ,  takes  its  name 
from  a  (lone-bridge  of  two  and  twenty  arches, 
built  over  the  Seine  at  this  place,  about  four 
leagues  fouth  of  Rouen.  It  is  inclofed  with  a 
wall,  and  defended  by  a  caftle,  which  (lands  on 
an  ifland  in  the  river.  There  is  one  parifh-church 
in  the  place,  and  two  convents. 


fiderable,  William  the  Conqueror  having  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  caftle,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  place.  Certain  it  is,  the  Con¬ 
queror  and  his  Queen  built  two  abbeys  here,  of 
which  fome  French  hiftorians  give  the  following 
relation.  They  fay,  that  this  Prince  having  mar¬ 
ried  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  B  a  l  d  w  i  u 
Earl  of  Flanders,  who  was  nearly  related  to  him, 
without  a  difpenfation  from  the  Pope,  his  Holinefs, 
by  way  of  penance,  enjoined  them  to  build  thefe 
two  abbeys  ;  whereupon  the  Conqueror  founded 
that  of  St.  Stephen,  in  which  he  was  afterwards 
interr’d  ;  and  his  wife  that  of  the  Trinity,  in  which 
Ihe  was  buried.  The  firft  is  poflfeffed  by  monks. 


The  di- 
Itritt  of 
Ouche. 


Evreux,  Mediolanum  Auler corum,  is  fituated  in 

a  fruitful  plain  on  the  river  Iton,  eight  or  nine  and  the  other  by  nuns.  Both  the  abbeys  are  of 
leagues  fouth  of  Rouen,  the  capital  of  a  county,  the  order  of  St.  Bennet,  and  richly  endowedr 
to  which  it  communicates  its  name,  and  a  Bifhop’s  The  Conqueror,  befides  the  lands  he  had  granted 
See.  It  contains  nine  parifhes,  and  feveral  reli-  to  that  of  St.  Stephen  in  France,  gave  feveral 

gious  houfes.  The  cathedral  and  the  magnificent  mannors  in  England  to  the  monks  of  that  houfe 

caftle  of  Navarre  near  this  town,  are  worth  the  by  his  lad  will. 

viewing.  The  Beftin  lies  along  the  fea-coaft  to  the  weft-  The  dt- 

The  diftrid  of  Ouche  lies  to  the  weftward  of  ward  of  Caen;  the  chief  towns  whereof  arellriftof 
that  of  Campagne.  The  chief  towns  areBernai,  Bayeux  and  St.  Lo.  Beffin. 

Beaumont  le  Roger,  and  L’Aigle  ;  but  none  of  Bayeux,  Civitas  Baiocajfmm ,  is  fituated  on  the  Bayeux. 
them  merit  a  particular  defeription.  river  Aure,  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  fea,  and 

Thecoun*  The  country  of  Lieuvin  lies  to  the  northward  fix  to  the  weftward  of  Caen.  It  is  the  See  of  a 

try  of  0f  Ouche,  and  abounds  in  corn,  flax,  and  good  Bifhop,  and  contains  feventeen  parifhes  ;  but  is 

Lieuvin.  pafturc  The  chief  towns  are,  Corneilles,  Lie-  not  populous.  The  cathedral  church  dedicated  to 
vrai  and  Tiberville  ;  none  of  which  my  French  the  Virgin,  is  one  of  the  fined  of  the  province, 
authors  have  thought  worth  deferibing.  The  Coutantin,  or  Collantin,  is  bounded  onTheCou 

The  coun-  The  country  of  Auge  lies  to  the  weftward  of  three  fides  by  the  Britifh  channel,  and  on  the  tantin- 
try of  the  Roumois,  and  confifts  for  the  mod  pare  of  eaft:  by  the  Belfin,  and  is  a  hilly  uneven  country, 

1  but 


Auge. 
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CHAP,  but  affords  good  pafture.  The  chief  towns  are, 
xx;  Coutance ,  St.  Saviour ,  Cherbourg,  Barfleur, 
Valogne,  Carentan,  Viiledieu,  Granville  and  La 
Hogue. 

Coutance.  Coutance,  Conjlantia,  Cofedia,  pleafantly  fitua- 
ted  among  the  meadows  and  rivulets,  about  two 
leagues  diftant  from  the  fea,  and  ten  fouth-eaft 
of  theifle  of  Jerfey  ;  the  See  of  a  Bilhop,  fuffragan 
of  Rouen,  and  has  a  magnificent  cathedral,  ef- 
teemed  one  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  Gothick  archi¬ 
tecture  in  Europe.  There  are  alfo  feveral  con¬ 
vents  and  monafteries,  and  two  parochial  churches. 
It  is  not  a  place  of  any  great  trade,  and  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  are  demolilhed  ;  but  by  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  aqueduCt,  and  other  ancient  ruins,  is  held 
to  be  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 

Cherbourg  Cherbourg,  is  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the  fea,  fif¬ 
teen  leagues  north  of  Coutance.  It  is  a  fmall  fea- 
port,  and  fortified  by  Lewis  XIV.  but  he  ordered 
the  works  to  be  demolilhed  in  the  year  1689. 
This  was  one  of  the  laft  towns  the  Englilh  pof- 
feffed  in  Normandy. 

Barfleur.  Barfleur  is  fituated  on  the  fea  coafl,  four  or  five 
leagues  to  the  eaft  ward  of  Cherbourg.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  ports  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  ;  but  the  harbour  is  now  filled  up  with 
fand,  and  there  remains  only  a  fmall  bafin.  Here 
part  of  the  French  fleet  was  burnt  by  the  Englilh 
after  the  victory  obtained  near  Cape  la  Hogue,  in 
the  year  1692. 

La  Hogue  La  Hogue  is  a  village  from  whence  the  molt 
north- weft  cape  or  promontory  of  Normandy  takes 
its  name ;  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  victory  ob¬ 
tained  near  it  by  Admiral  Russel  commander  of 
the  Englilh  fleet,  over  the  French  commanded 
by  Admiral  Tourville,  on  the  19th  of  May 
1692,  wherein  no  lefs  than  one  and  twenty  of  the 
largeft  French  men  of  war  were  deftroyed  :  the 
Rifing-Sun  particularly,  the  Admiral,  was  fet  on 
fire  in  fight  of  the  French  army  on  fhore,  who 
were  making  preparations  to  invade  England. 

TheAvran-  The  Avranchin  lies  on  the  fouth  of  Coutantin. 

chin.  This  country  produces  corn,  cyder,  flax,  and 
hemp,  but  has  very  little  pafture.  The  chief  towns 
are  Avranches,  Pont  Orfon,  St.  James,  Mount 
St.  Michael  and  Mortain. 

Avranches  Avranches,  Civitas  Abrincatum ,  is  fituated  near 
the  fea-coaft  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  at  the  foot 
whereof  runs  the  river  See,  being  about  eight 
leagues  fouth  of  Coutance.  It  is  a  Bilhop’s  See  ; 
the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew;  befides 
which,  there  are  three  parochial  churches,  an 
abbey,  and  feveral  monafteries.  As  the  Normans 
and  Britons  were  perpetually  at  variance,  while 
they  were  fubjeCl  to  different  Sovereigns,  this  was 
one  of  the  molt  confiderable  frontier  garifons  of 
the  Normans  againft  Britany. 

Mount  St.  Mount  St.  Michael  is  fituated  on  a  rock,  in  a 

Michael,  bay  of  the  fea,  formed  by  the  coafts  of  Normandy 
and  Britany  ;  the  neareft  of  which  is  a  league  and 
half  diftant  from  it.  The  fea,  twice  in  four  and 
twenty  hours  at  high  water,  covers  all  the  ftrand 
between  the  rock  and  the  continent ;  and  confe- 
quently  there  is  no  coming  at  it  by  land,  but  at 
the  tide  of  ebb.  It  ftands  about  three  leagues  to 
the  weftward  of  Avranches,  and  to  add  to  the 
ftrength  of  its  fituation  has  a  caftle  for  its  defence. 
Here  is  alfo  an  abbey  of  Benedidlines  ;  the  Prior 
whereof  is  governor  of  the  place  in  time  of  peace, 
and  has  no  other  garifon  but  the  burgeffes ;  tho* 
in  time  of  war  the  King  fends  them  a  commander 
and  regular  troops.  And  as  this  is  a  place  of  great 
fecurity,  hither  the  government  fometimes  fend 
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their  ftate-prifoners,  whom  they  immure  in  dun-  chap. 
geons,  at  the  bottom  of  this  rock,  when  it  is  not  xx^ 
convenient  to  punifti  them  openly.  The  abbey 
is  alfo  famous  for  the  crouds  of  pilgrims  that  an¬ 
nually  refort  hither,  to  adore  the  precious  reliques 
they  have  in  their  cuftody. 

The  country  of  Bocage  lies  to  the  fouthward  of  The  E©- 
Beffin ;  the  chief  towns  whereof  are  Torigny,  caSe- 
Vire,  and  Conde  fur  Noireau,  none  of  which  de- 
ferve  a  particular  defcription. 

The  Marches,  which  comprehend  the  Holme,  The  Mar¬ 
is  a  little  country,  fo  called  from  its  lying  on  theches. 
confines  of  Perche  and  Maine.  The  chief  towns  are 
Alenfon,  Seez,  Argentan,  Falaife  and  Domfront. 

Alenfon,  Alenfon ,  Alencio ,  is  fituated  on  the  Alenfon; 
river  Sarte,  near  the  borders  of  Perche.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a  wall,  flanked  with  antique  towers, 
and  a  caftle,  which  are  rather  an  ornament  than 
defence  to  the  place  at  prefent.  It  confifts  but  of 
one  Angle  pari ih,  the  church  whereof  is  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin,  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  the 
Pukes  of  Alenfon,  the  laft  of  whom,  brother  to 
the  then  French  King,  made  his  addreffes  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  long  kept  in  fuf- 
penfe  by  her.  It  has  been  of  late  years  ere&ed  a- 
gain  into  a  dutchy  and  peerage. 

Seez  is  fituated  on  the  river  Orne,  five  leagues  See?, 
north-eaft  of  Alenfon.  It  has  the  honour  of  be¬ 
ing  a  Bifhop’s  See,  but  is  a  poor  place,  almoft 
deferted.  There  are  however  befides  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  four  parilh-churches,  an  abbey  of  Benedic¬ 
tines,  and  feveral  convents,  in  one  of  which,  they 
pretend  to  have  a  thorn  of  our  Saviour’s  crown, 
which  St.  Lewis  made  them  a  prefent  of. 

This  great  province,  as  has  been  hinted  already,  The  and- 
confifted  of  eleven  confederated  cities  or  commu-  entibteof 
nities,  while  it  remained  a  part  of  the  ancient Nor' 
Gaul,  who  were  brought  under  the  dominion  of  mandy‘ 
the  Romans,  by  Sabinus  the  lieutenant  of  Cae¬ 
sar.  Upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
they  underwent  the  fate  of  the  reft  of  Gaul,  till 
Clovis  made  a  conqueft  of  them.  And  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  this  Prince  being  divided  among  his 
children  after  his  death,  this  province  made  part 
of  Neuftria,  or  Weft  France,  fometimes  deno¬ 
minated  the  kingdom  of  Soiffons.  The  Danes, 
and  other  northern  nations,  who  went  under  the 
general  name  of  Normans,  having  ravaged  the 
kingdom  of  France,  in  a  terrible  manner,  efta- 
blifhed  themfelves  at  length  in  Neuftria,  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  three  times  befieged  Paris  it 
felf ;  to  which  city  they  were  become  fo  terrible, 
that  the  people  made  it  part  of  their  litany  to  be 
delivered  from  the  Normans;  A  furore  Normanorum 
libera  nos  JDomine ,  were  the  words  of  the  petition. 

And,  fay  the  French  hiftorians,  Charles  the 
Simple  found  himfelf  under  aneceflity  of  yielding 
this  part  of  Neuftria  to  them,  that  he  might  en¬ 
joy  the  reft  of  his  dominions  in  peace :  buc  it  was 
upon  condition,  they  add,  that  their  Prince  Ihould 
hold  it  as  a  fee  of  the  crown  of  France.  Neuftria, 
in  changing  its  matters,  changed  alfo  its  name 
for  that  of  Normandy,  the  name  of  the  people 
that  had  conquered  it.  Charles  the  Simple, 
when  he  furrendered  Neuftria  to  the  Normans,  in 
the  year  912,  gave  his  daughter  Gesele  or 
Gislette  in  marriage  to  Rollo  or  Raoul, 
their  Prince  or  Captain,  the  firft  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  ,  who  thereupon  embraced  the  Chriftian 
religion,  and  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Ro¬ 
bert  at  his  baptifm.  He  was  fucceeded  by  the 
following  Princes  of  his  blood,  Dukes  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  viz. 

15  C  2.  William, 
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2.  William,  furnamed  Longfword,  An.  917 

3.  Richard  I,  ftiled  Dreadnought,  or  the 
Old,  — 

4.  Richard 
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of  England,  in  prejudice  of  Arthur  Duke  of  C  HAP. 
Britany,  the  fon  of  Geofrey  his  eldeft  brother.  xx- 
—  —  943  Nor  was  he  content  with  ufurping  his  nephew’s 

Ik  called  the  Undaunted,  996  dominions,  but  killed  him  with  his  own  hand  ; 

5.  Richard  Ilf,  —  —  1026  for  which  parricide  or  felony,  he  was  cited  to 

6.  Robert  II,  —  “  —  1028  appear  before  the  court  of  Peers  in  France,  and 

7.  William  the  Conqueror,  King  of  Eng-  by  an  edid  deprived  of  the  territories  he  pofieffed 

land,  —  —  —  1035  in  that  kingdom,  in  the  year  1202  ;  which  Phi- 

S.  Robert  III.  -  1087  l  i  p-A  u  g  u  s  t  u  s  fo  far  put  in  execution,  as  to 

9.  William  II.  called  Rufus,  King  of  England,  wreft  Normandy  from  him  ;  and  this  province 

10.  Henry  I,  Kins  of  Emzland,  1107  was  thereupon  united  to  the  crown,  till  the  civil 

wars  happened  between  the  houfes  of  Orleans  and 
Burgundy,  about  the  year  1420,  when  the  En- 
V,  Earl  of  Anjou,  and  hulband  glifh  did  not  only  make  themfelves  matters  of 

Normandy  again,  but  of  almoft  all  the  kingdom 
- -r*  — . .  - -  of  France,  pofiefling  this  province  particularly 

15.  Henry  the  Younger;  furnamed  Courtmantle,  for  near  thirty  years. 

who  died  before  his  father.  As  to  the  trade  of  Normandy,  efpecially  of  Trade  and 

16.  Richard  IV,  furnamed  Coeurde Lyon,  1189  Rouen,  and  the  country  about  it,  it  confifts  chiefly  Lroduceof 

17.  John,  King  of  England,  who  loft  Norman-  in  their  woollen  and  linen  manufactures,  leather,  d/™2"' 

hats,  combs,  paper,  playing-cards,  pins,  and  a- 
bundance  of  other  haberdafhery-wares.  The 
woollen  manufacture  employs  feveral  thoufand  • 
hands,  of  which  they  vend  the  greateft  part  in 
France  :  they  export  fcarce  any  wpollen-cloth  or 
fluffs.  The  manufacture  of  linen  is  much  more 
advantageous  to  the  kingdom,  for  the  greateft  part 
is  fent  abroad  to  Spain  and  other  countries.  And 


Henry  I,  King  of  England, 
it.  Stephen,  King  of  England, 

12.  The  Emprefs  Maud. 

13.  Geofrey 
of  Maud. 

14.  Henry  II,  King  of  England, 
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dy  to  the  French  about  the  year  1202.  It  was 
afterwards  reconquered  by  Henry  V,  King  of 
England,  about  the  year  1420,  and  pofieffed 
by  the  Engliih  thirty  years  ;  but  regained  by 
the  French  during  the  unfortunate  reign  ofHEN- 
ry  VI,  and  was  formally  united  to  the  crown  of 
France,  about  the  year  1464. 

The  account  the  French  give  of  thefe  Dukes  of 
Normandy,  who  where  Kings  of  England,  being  their  linen  or  canvas,  of  which  they  make  fails 
attended  with  fome  circumftances  omitted  by  our  f°r  Anps,  is  valued  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

-r-  i_:n.  :  - - -L'-  —  They  have  alfo  manufactures  in  glafs,  where  they 

make  glafs-plates  for  looking-  glafles  and  coaches, 
and  all  other  glafs-ware  whatever. 

Their  fifheries  for  cod,  herring,  &c.  employ 
abundance  of  hands,  and  bring  them  in  a  great 


Englifh  hiftorians,  may  be  acceptable  to  the  rea 
der.  They  relate  that  the  Conqueror  was  the 
fon  of  Duke  Robert  II.  and  of  Herleve  or 
H  arlot,  the  wife  of  a  citizen  of  Falais.  That 
St.  Edward  (Edward  the  Confeflor)  being 
driven  out  of  England  by  a  fadion,  fled  for  re¬ 
fuge  to  Robert  II,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and 
redded  in  his  court  and  his  fon  William’s  a  con- 
fiderable  time.  That  the  Saint  being  reftored  to 


his  dominions,  by  way  of  gratitude,  appointed  by  the  Seine 


4eal  of  money ,  and  they  drive  a  great  trade 
with  their  cattle,  butter  and  cheefe,  which  they 
vend  in  the  fouthern  provinces.  Their  butter  is 
ialted  up,  and  fent  to  Paris  and  other  great  towns 


William  his  fucceffor:  but  the  Englifh  not 
approving  the  choice,  crowned  Harold  the 
Queen’s  brother.  William  thereupon  inva¬ 
ded  England  with  a  great  army,  and  defeated 
Harold  at  the  battle  of  Haftings,  the  14th  of 
October  1066,  which  victory  made  him  matter  of 
England,  William  the  Conqueror  dying  in 
the  year  1087,  and  leaving  three  fons,  Robert, 
William  and  Henry,  R  o  b  e  r  t  fuffered  his 
brother  William  Rufus  to  fupplant  him  in 
the  kingdom  of  England  firft,  and  afterwards  in 
his  duchy  of  Normandy.  And  W  ill  jam  II. 
dying  in  the  year  1 100,  Robert  fuffered  himfelf 


And  as  there  is  no  country  abounds  more  in 
apples  and  pears,  they  make  vaft  quantities  of  cy¬ 
der  and  perry,  the  common  drink  of  the  country, 
and  fupply  almoft:  all  the  other  provinces  in  France 
with  it.  Nay,  they  have  fuch  plenty  of  fruit, 
that  they  tranfport  fome  years  a  great  deal  of  it 
to  England,  and  other  foreign  countries  :  but 
then  they  have  little  or  no  wine,  but  what  is 
brought  them  from  the  fouthern  provinces. 

The  government  of  Normandy  being  one  of  the  Military 
moft  confiderable  in  the  kingdom,  is  always  com-  g°vern- 
mitted  to  a  perfon  of  diftindion.  There  are  in  it  Borman 
two  lieutenant-generals,  one  for  the  Higher,  and^0™2" 
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y  ing  in  me  year  i  iuu}  rvumh-Ki  luncrcu  nimicJi  i^uuu<uu-gcuci4wj  uuc  uic  Axigiierj  anci 

fecond  time  to  be  deprived  of  the  crown  of  Eng-  the  other  for  the  Lower  Normandy  ;  and  the  King 

,1  Lt,  Uir.  Lfrtfko#  t-J  r>  ««  n  T  D  ^  n3C  IJllA  *3  llPllfPriOnf1  in  knillnnrn  ~ 


land,  by  his  youngeft  brother  HenryI.  Ro¬ 
bert  indeed  made  fome  attempts  to  prevent  it; 
but  Henry  having  defeated  him  and  taken  him 
prifoner,  put  out  his  eyes.  Henry  dying  in  the 
year  1135,  the  male  line  of  the  Dukes  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  failed,  that  duchy  defeending  to  Maud 
or  Matilda  his  daughter,  who  married  Geo¬ 
frey,  Earl  of  Anjou,  by  whom  lhe  had  ifiue 
Henry  II,  King  of  England  and  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  who,  by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor, 
Duchefs  of  Guienne,  whom  Lewis  the  Younger 
had  divorced;  became  matter  of  Guienne,  Poitou, 
Saintonge  and  Aunis;  which,  with  Normandy, 
made  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
France.  Henry  II,  died  anno  1189,  leaving 


has  alfo  a  lieutenant  in  every  baillage,  which  are 
feven  in  number.  The  fortified  places  in  this 
province  are,  Cherbourg,  La  Hogue,  Caen,  Hon- 
fleur,  Havre,  (but  this  is  a  diftinft  government). 
Diepe,  St.  Valeri,  and  Treport,  which  have  each 
of  them  a  particular  governor. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

Contains  a  defeription  of  the  government  of  Havre 
de  Grace, 


THE  government  of  Havre  de  Grace  lies  in  C  H  A  P. 

the  country  of  Caux,  to  the  northward  of  xxr- 
the  mouth  off  the  Seine,  comprehending  the  towns  Govern^ 
three  fons,  viz.  Richard,  Geofrey,  and  John,  and  diftrids  of  Fefcamp,  Montvilliers,  Havre  de  ment  of 
Richard  fucceeded  him,  but  was  killed  at  the  Grace,  and  Harfleur.  This  little  diftrid  is  only  Havre  de 
liege  of  Chalons,  anno  L199;  whereupon  his  feparated  from  the  reft  of  Normandy  in  refped  of Grace- 
brother  John  pofieffed  himfelf  of  the  kingdom  its  military  government ;  for  as  to  the  eedefiafti- 
3  -  -:.i  ■  cal 
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breadth.  It  is  a  hilly  uneven  country.  The  C  H  A 


Havre  de 
Grace. 


CHAP,  cal  and  civil  government,  it  is  comprized  under 
XXI-  the  general  government  of  Normandy.  The  only 
town  of  any  confequence  is  that  of  Havre  de 
Grace.  As  to  thofe  of  Fefcamp,  Montvilliers, 
and  Harfleur,  they  do  not  deferve  a  particular 
defcription,  . 

Havre  de  Grace,  Francifcopolis ,  Portus  Gratia^ 
had  its  former  name  of  Francifcopolis  from  Fran¬ 
cis  its  founder  •,  but  the  French  writers  don’t 
pretend  to  guefs  how  it  came  by  its  prefent  name 
of  Havre  de  Grace.  It  is  a  fmall  fortified  town, 
fituate  in  a  fiat-country  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Seine,  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues  nortlvweft  of 
Rouen,  and  as  many  north-eaft  of  Caen.  It  is 
almoft  of  a  fquare  figure,  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  port,  furrounded  by  a  wall  and  other 
works,  and  defended  by  a  citadel ;  of  great  con¬ 
fequence  on  account  of  its  fituation  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  its  harbour  and  foreign  trade,  and 
is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  ; 
which,  I  pre-fume,  is  the  reafon  it  is  made  a  di- 
ftindt  government  from  the  reft  of  Normandy. 
In  the  religious  wars  in  the  year  1562,  it  was  fur- 
prized  by  the  French  Proteftants,  and  delivered  up 
to  the  Queen  of  England,  who  fent  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  thither  with  a  good  garifon;  but  the 
plague  raging  in  the  place,  and  carrying  off  molt 
of  his  men,  he  was  forced  to  furrender  it  again 
the  following  year.  Here  the  French  ufed  to  arm 
out  their  privateers  and  fmall  fquadrons  in  the  late 
War,  which  occafioned  its  being  bombarded  by  the 
confederate  fleet  in  the  year  i  694. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Treats  of  the  general  government  of  Maine  and 
Perche. 
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XXII. 

Maine  and 
Perche. 
Situation 
of  Maine. 


Rivers. 


Maine, 
Sart,  Huif- 
ne. 


Loire. 


Iron  mines 
and  mine¬ 
ral  waters. 
Marble 
quarries. 


Perche. 


THE  government  general  of  Maine  and  Perche, 
comprehends  the  diftridt  of  Maine,  with 
the  county  of  Laval,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the 
county  of  Perche. 

Maine  is  bounded  by  Normandy  on  the  north ; 
by  Perche  on  the  eaft  •,  by  Touraine  and  Vendo- 
mois  on  the  fouth ;  and  by  Britany  and  An¬ 
jou  on  the  weft  ;  being  about  five  and  thirty 
leagues  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  more  than 
twenty  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth,  and  about 
ninety  ih  circumference.  In  it  we  meet  with  ara¬ 
ble  lands,  vineyards,  meadows,  agreeable  little 
hills  and  forefts,  and  abundance  of  rivers ;  the 
chief  whereof  are  the  Maienne,  the  Huifne,  the 
Sart,  and  the  Little  Loire. 

The  Maine  and  the  Sart  rife  in  the  confines  of 
Normandy,  and  having  received  the  Huifne,  run 
to  the  fouthward  till  they  unite  their  ftreams  near 
Angers. 

The  Little  Loire  rifes  on  the  eaftern  confines  of 
Perche,  and  running  weftward,  joins  the  above- 
mentioned  rivers  near  Angers ;  two  or  three  leagues 
below  which  city,  thefe  united  ftreams  fall  into 
the  great  river  Loire. 

There  are  feveral  iron  mines  in  the  parifhes  of 
Andouilly,  Chaflon,  Silly  and  Bourgon  ;  and  the 
mineral  waters  of  Baignols  and  Linieres  are  in 
fome  reputation.  There  are  alfo  fome  quarries  of 
fine  marble  at  St.  Berthevin,  Argentre,  Bernai 
and  Villedieu. 

Perche  is  bounded  by  Normgndy  on  the  north  •, 
by  Timerais  and  the  county  of  Chartrain  on  the 
eaft;  and  by  Maine  on  the  fouth  and  weft.  It 
is  one  of  the  leaft  provinces  in  the  kingdom,  being 
not  above  fifteen  leagues  in  length,  and  twelve  in 


higher  grounds  bear  fcarce  any  thing ;  nor  are  xxir- 
they  cultivated  indeed,  but  ferve  only  for  grazing 
fheep  and  cows.  The  valleys  and  flat  country  on 
the  contrary  bear  all  kinds  of  grain  and  hemp  ; 
and  they  abound  in  apples,  of  which  they  make 
cyder,  the  common  drink  of  the  country.  As  to 
their  vines  they  have  but  few  ;  and  thofe  produce 
fuch  poor  thin  wines,  that  cyder  is  preferred  before 
it.  They  have  here  alfo  fome  iron  mines  and 
mineral  waters.  Their  rivers,  which  are  the  Huifne 
and  Loire,  have  been  already  defcribed  in  Maine. 

The  chief  towns  of  Maine  are  Mans,  Laval, 

Maienne  and  Sable. 

Mans,  Civitas  Cenomanwruni,  the  capital  of  Mann. 
Maine,  is  fituated  on  a  hill,  at  the  bottom  where¬ 
of  runs  the  river  Sarte,  which  here  unites  its  wa¬ 
ters  with  the  river  Huifne,  about  ten  leagues  fouth 
of  Alenfon,  thirteen  north-weft  of  Tours,  and 
thirty-two  fouth-weft  of  Paris  In  the  city  and 
fuburbs  are  feventeen  parifhes,  three  thoufand  two 
hundred  houfes,  and  about  fifteen  thoufand  fouls. 

It  was  anciently  much  more  confiderable  than  it 
is  at  prefent ;  however,  it  is  ftill  a  Bifhop’s  See, 
and  befides,  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Pe¬ 
ter,  has  feveral  fine  convents  within  its  walls. 

Laval  is  fituated  on  the  Maine,  eight  leagues  Lavs’ . 
to  the  weftward  of  Mans,  and  is  furrounded  by  a 
wall  and  other  antique  fortifications.  It  hath  alfo 
an  old  caftle  of  the  fame  kind,  but  not  capable 
of  making  any  great  defence,  fince  the  art  of  War 
has  been  improved.  It  contains  three  panlfies, 
and  feveral  monafteries.  This  town  was  taken 
by  fcalade  in  the  year  1446,  by  the  famous 
Talbot  Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  General  of  the 
Englifh. 

Maine,  Maduana ,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  ri-  Main^ 
ver  Maine,  twelve  leagues  north-weft  of  Mans. 

This  place  was  anciently  fo  ftrong,  having  a  caftle 
fituated  on  the  brow  of  a  rock,  befides  its  other 
fortifications,  that  it  wasefteemed  almoft  impreg¬ 
nable.  The  Englifh  General,  the  Earl  of  Saiif- 
bury,  however,  took  it  in  the  year  1424.  It  was 
eredted  into  a  duchy  and  peerage  anno  1 573,  and 
belongs  now  to  the  Duke  of  Mazarin,  confiftmg 
of  two  parifhes. 

Sable  is  -fituated  on  the  Sarte,  nine  or  ten  Sable, 
leagues  fouth-weft  of  Mans.  It  was  formerly  a 
ftrong  place,  but  is  only  confiderable  at  prefent  on 
account  of  its  being  eredfed  into  a  marquifate  and 
peerage. 

The  chief  towns  in  Perche  are  Mortaigne, 
Bellefme,  Nogent  and  Chateauneuf ;  none  of  which 
the  French  writers  have  thought  fit  to  give  a  par¬ 
ticular  defcription  of. 

The  province  of  Maine,  like  the  reft  of  France,  The  and- 
was  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  by  entflateof 
the  Goths,  Franks,  &c.  Charlemain  efta- Maineand 
blifhed  Counts  here,  who  became  hereditary,  and 
after  a  long  fucceflion  the  heirefs  of  Maine,  about 
the  year  1 1 10,  married  Foulk  Earl  of  Anjou, 
of  which  marriage  was  born  Geofrey  V.  named 
Plantagenet,  who  married  Maud  the  Ero- 
prefs,  and  was  father  of  Henry  II.  King  of 
England,  Duke  of  Normandy,  Earl  of  Maine, 

&c.  and  the  Kings  of  England  were  fovereigns  of 
this  country  till  King  John  loft  it,  together  with 
Normandy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  it  was  united  to  the  crown  of 
France,  or  became  an  appenage  of  lome  of  the 
blood-royal.  The  Earls  of  Perche  alfo  were  he¬ 
reditary,  like  thofe  of  Maine,  till  the  earldom 
became  annexed  to  the  crown. 

As 
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CHAP.  As  the  province  of  Maine  affords  good  arable 
XXIL  and  pafture  jand,  and  abounds  in  corn  and  cattle, 

■  Trade" *'J  the  Pea^"ants  furni rti  their  neighbours  both  with  the 
one  and  the  other,  which  brings  a  great  deal  of 
money  into  their  country  ;  and  in  the  towns  they 
have  both  woollen  and  linen  manufactures,  thofe 
of  woollen  being  ferges,  and  other  flight  French 
.  fluffs.  The  whitening  of  linen  and  wax  alfo 
employs  a  great  many  hands. 

Perche  alfo  affords  corn  and  cattle,  but  not  in 
fuch  abundance  as  Maine,  tho’  they  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  lying  nearer  Paris,  where  they  vend 
moil  of  their  cattle,  corn,  fowls,  and  other  provi- 
fions.  They  make  alfo  fome  flight  French  fluffs, 
and  have  a  manufacture  of  coarfe  linen.  The 
woollen  fluffs  of  Nogent  are  vended  at  Paris,  and 
exported  to  other  countries.  There  are  feveral 
iron  forges  in. the  country,  infomuch  that  they 
furnilh  Paris,  and  other  great  towns,  with  iron 
to  the  value  of  fifty  thoufand  livres  annually.  The 
tanners  trade  once  flourifhed  here  •,  but  the  French 
writers  acknowledge  that  this  is  almoft  ruined,  as 
well  as  their  other  manufactures,  by  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  country,  molt  people  being  redu¬ 
ced  to  wooden  fhoes,  by  the  tyranny  and  oppref- 
fion  of  the  government. 

Military  The  military  government  of  Maine  and  Perche 
govern-  comprehends  all  Maine,  the  county  of  Laval  and 
ment.  perche,  except  Perche  Gouet,  which  belongs  to 
the  government  of  Orleanois,  and  the  Tinerais, 
which  is  annexed  to  that  of  the  Ifle  of  France. 
The  governor-general  has  under  him  one  lieute¬ 
nant-general,  and  two  of  the  King’s  lieutenants, 
s  one  for  Maine,  and  the  other  for  Perche.  It  being 
an  inland  country,  there  are  fcarce  any  towns  for¬ 
tified  after  the  modern  way  :  the  old  towers,  and 
other  antique  fortifications  are  held  fufficient  here, 
where  they  can  fcarce  ever  expeCt  to  fee  an  enemy. 

CHAP.  XXIII. 

Contains  a  defcription  of  the  general  government  of 
Orleanois. 

CHAP.  fT^HIS  government  comprehends  the  Orleanois 
Proper,  the  Pais  Sologne,  the  Beauffe  or 
Beauce,  the  Blafois,  the  greateft  part  of  the  Ga- 
divifion.  tinois  and  the  Perche  Gouet ;  being  bounded  by 
Situation  Perche  and  the  Ifle  of  France,  on  the  north  ;  by 
and  extent  another  part  of  the  Ifle  of  France,  Champagne 
and  Nivernois,  towards  the  eaft ;  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Berry,  towards  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Maine 
and  Touraine,  towards  the  weft  ;  being  about 
two  and  thirty  leagues  in  length,  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  twenty-eight  in  breadth  from  north  to 
fouth. 

Soil  and  It  is  an  exceeding  healthful  pleafant  country, 
faccofthe  divided  by  the  river  Loire  in  two  parts,  and  wa- 
country.  tered  by  feveral  other  confiderable  ftreams,  on  the 
banks  whereof  are  fome  of  the  beft  vineyards  in 
France,  with  arable  lands,  forefts  and  little  hills, 
which  form  a  moft  agreeable  profpedt,  infomuch, 
that  fome  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  Enchant¬ 
ing  Country  and  others  the  Granary  of  Paris,  from 
which  the  north-eaft  part  of  it  is  not  ten  leagues 
diftant. 

Riversand  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Loire,  the  Loiret, 
wnals.  the  Cher,  the  Laconia,  the  Ergle,  and  the  Hye- 
rus ;  befides  which,  there  are  two  canals,  by  which 
the  Loire  and  Seine  have  a  communication  ;  and 
the  navigation  is  continued  from  the  Ocean,  to  the 
Britilh  channel. 

The  Loire  The  Loire  has  been  already  deferibed,  which, 
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after  having  vifited  the  city  of  Orleans,  takes  its  C  H  A  P. 
courfe  to  the  weftward,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into 
the  Ocean  ten  or  twelve  leagues  below  Nants. 

The  merchants,  who  inhabit  the  towns  on  this 
river,  have  obtain’d  a  grant  of  the  King  for  laying 
a  duty  on  all  goods  palling  and  repairing  it,  to-, 
wards  cleanfing  this  river,  and  preferving  the  na-  ' 
vigation,  which  is  of  great  confequence  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  but  more  immediately  to  them. 

The  Cher  rifes  in  the  Lionois,  and  running- The  Cher, 
northward  till  it  reaches  the  eaftern  borders  of  this 
country,  turns  about  to  the  weft,  and  falls  into 
the  Loire  between  Tours  and  Saumur. 

The  Canal  of  Briare  is  fo  called  from  a  little  Canal  of 
village  on  the  Loire  where  it  begins,  and  is  carried  Briare- 
on  north-eaft  to  the  river  Loing,  which  falls  into 
the  Seine,  near  Moret,  and  was  efteemed  vaftly 
advantageous,  as  it  preferved  a  communication 
between  Nants  (and  confequently  the  weftern  O- 
cean)  and  Paris,  and  all  the  fine  provinces  fitua- 
ted  on  the  Loire,  the  Seine,  &c.  But  the  canal  of 
Orleans,  which  has  been  made  fince,  is  much 
more  commodious,  infomuch  that  the  canal  of 
Briare  is  very  little  ufed . 

The  canal  of  Orleans  begins  at  the  Loire,  about  Canal  of 
two  leagues  above  that  city,  and  having  travers’d  Orleans, 
the  foreft  of  Orleans,  and  the  plain  beyond  it, 
joins  the  river  Loing  alfo  about  a  league  below 
Montargis,  being  about  eighteen  leagues  in  length, 
whereas  that  of  Briare  is  not  a  fourth  part  of  that 
length.  The  canal  of  Orleans  was  begun  in  the 
year  1682,  and  finilhed  in  the  year  1692  *,  and 
the  trade  is  fo  great  upon  it,  that  the  duties  on 
goods  palling  and  repairing  in  one  year,  have  a- 
mounted  to  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  livres. 

There  are  about  thirty  fluices  upon  it. 

The  forefts  of  this  country  are  thofe  of  Blois,  Foreft  of 
Ruffy,  Boulogne,  Chambord,  Montargis,  Dour- °rIeans» 
dans  and  Orleans  ;  of  which  that  of  Orleans  is  &c‘ 
much  the  moft  confiderable,  as  well  upon  account 
of  its  extent,  containing  fourfeore  and  fourteen 
thoufand  acres,  as  for  the  wood  that  grows  in  it, 
viz.  oaks,  elms,  and  afpin-trees ;  of  which  they 
cut  as  much  as  amounts  to  an  hundred  thoufand 
livres  annually. 

Orleanois-Proper  is  bounded  by  La  Beauffe  to-  Orleanois 
wards  the  north  ;  by  Gatinois  and  Nivernois  on  ProPer« 
the  eaft  ;  by  Sologne  on  the  fouth  ;  and  the  Bla¬ 
fois  on  the  weft.  The  chief  towns  are  Orleans, 
Beaugency,  Meun,  Lorris,  Sully,  Gergeau  and 
Pluviers. 

Orleans,  Genahum ,  Aureliana  Civitas ,  ftands  on  9rIeans 
the  river  Loire,  two  and  thirty  leagues  almoft  Clty‘ 
fouth  of  Paris  ;  and  if  we  may  compare  a  fmall 
city  with  a  great  one,  the  fituation  refembles  that 
of  London  :  for  it  is  on  the  north-fide  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  the  buildings  reach¬ 
ing  down  to  the  water-fide,  and  the  town  wind¬ 
ing  with  the  river,  is  much  longer  than  broad. 

The  crofs-ftreets  are  moft  of  them  narrow,  and 
make  a  very  indifferent  figure  ;  but  there  is  one 
handfom  broad  ftreet  which  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  town,  and  is  the  beauty  of  it,  be¬ 
ing  above  a  thoufand  fathoms  long  :  but  then  the 
buildings  are  old  and  ill-contrived,  fo  that  in  this 
refpedt  it  can  by  no  means  be  compar’d  to  London. 

There  is  a  large  handfom  ftone-bridge  over  the  / 
river  to  one  of  the  fuburbs,  which  ftands  upon  an 
ifland.  This  bridge  is  an  hundred  and  feventy 
fathoms  long,  and  upon  it  is  a  brazen  ftatue  of 
the  bleffed  Virgin,  fitting  at  the  foot  of  the  crofs, 
and  holding  in  her  arms  a  dead  Christ.  On 
one  fide  of  her  is  King  Charles  VII,  in  ar¬ 
mour. 
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CHAP,  mour,  on  his  knees,  and  on  the  other  Joan  of 
XX]  ir.  Arc,  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  in  armour  alfo, 
and  on  his  knees,  defigned  to  perpetuate  the  ftory 
of  the  deliverance  this  city  received  by  the  addrefs 
of  that  heroine,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  when  it 
was  clofely  befieged  by  the  Englilh,  and  on  the 
point  of  furrendering,  in  the  year  1429.  And 
indeed  it  is  an  event  that  deferves  to  be  comme¬ 
morated.  The  Englifh  were  at  this  time  mailers 
of  Paris  and  of  almoft  all  the  reft  of  France  *, 
when  it  is  faid  Joan  of  Arc,  a  poor  Ihepherdefs 
aboijt  eighteen  years  of  age,  prefented  herfelf  to 
Charles  the  French  King,  ftiled  by  the  Eng¬ 
lilh  in  derifion  King  of  Berry,  having  fcarce  an¬ 
other  province  left  him,  declaring,  that  Ihe  had 
received  a  revelation  from  heaven,  that  he  Ihould 
drive  his  enemies  from  Orleans,  and  Ihortly  be 
crowned  King  of  France  at  Rheims,  the  ufual 
place  where  the  Kings  of  France  are  crowned,  and 
then  in  poffefiion  of  the  Englilh,  offering  to  lead 
his  troops  in  perfon,  and  Ihew  them  the  way  to 
viftory  •,  and  was  fo  fortunate  in  the  fallies  Ihe 
made,  fay  the  French,  that  Ihe  foon  after  raifed 
the  fiege  of  Orleans,  revived  the  courage  of  the 
French,  and  gave  fuch  a  turn  to  their  affairs,  that 
the  Englilh  were  defeated  in  every  encounter,  and 
the  French  King,  according  to  her  prediction, 
was  crowned  at  Rheims,  which  eftablilhed  her 
fame,  and  made  her  adored  by  the  French  as 
their  tutelary  Goddefs :  tho’  molt  men,  I  believe, 
^t  this  time  of  day,  look  upon  this  occurrence  as  a 
pure  ftate-trick.  The  people  were  difpirited  upon 
the  repeated  victories  of  the  Englilh,  and  the 
King’s  affairs  become  defperate  •,  which  put  him 
upon  counterfeiting  a  revelation  from  heaven  in 
his  favour,  knowing  how  great  things  had  been 
effedted  by  fuch  ftratagems  3s  thefe  in  all  king¬ 
doms  of  the  world.  When  a  people  can  once  be 
brought  to  think,  they  are  fighting  the  caufe  of 
God,  and  are  fupported  by  his  almighty  arm,  all 
dangers  are  contemned  *,  like  the  Turks  or  Eng¬ 
lilh  Enthufiafts,  they  are  confident  of  vidtory  if 
they  live,  or  if  they  die  of  going  immediately  to 
paradife.  But  this  ftratagem  alone  would  not  have 
reftored  the  affairs  of  the  French,  efpecially  when 
Ihe  fo  foon  after  fuffered  the  difgrace  of  being  de¬ 
feated,  made  prifoner,  and  burnt  by  the  Englilh 
for  an  impoftor,  as  Ihe  really  was.  There  was  a  great 
many  other  concurring  circumftances  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  fuccels  of  the  French  ;  as  firft,  the 
Englilh  Generals  having  a  mifunderftanding  with 
their  great  allie  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  this 
very  time,  which  was  the  principal  occafion  of 
raifing  the  fiege  of  Orleans.  2.  The  minority 
of  the  King  of  Engalnd.  3.  The  York  fadtion 
diftreffing  his  affairs.  And,  laftly,  the  difagree- 
ment  among  the  Englilh  Governors  and  Generals. 
But  I  Ihall  have  occafion  to  confider  thefe  things 
more  particularly  in  the  hiftory  of  France,  and  re¬ 
turn  now  to  the  modern  account  of  this  city, 
which  has  in  it  four  handfom  publick  places  or 
fquares.  The  cathedral  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the 
fineft  in  the  kingdom.  Here  is  alfo  a  univerfity  ; 
but  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  law  is  the  chief  or  only 
ffudy  attended  to  in  it.  The  town  contains  two 
and  twenty  parilhes,  and  is  near  four  thoufand 
common  paces  in  circumference,  being  encompaf- 
fed  on  the  land-fide  with  an  old  wall,  flanked  with 
antique  towers,  which  are  at  this  day  rather  an 
ornament  than  defence  to  the  place.  There  is  no 
city  in  France  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  fea 
which  hath  fo  brilk  a  trade,  having  an  opportunity 
of  exporting  and  importing  all  manner  of  mer- 
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chandize,  by  the  way  of  Nahts,  and  the  wefterrt  CHAP; 
Ocean  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  Seine  and  XXI**\, 
the  Loire,  they  have  a  communication  with  moft 
of  the  northern  and  fouthern  provinces  of  France. 

Their  commerce  with  Paris  alone  is  very  confide- 
rable.  The  city  is  very  ancient :  fome  will  have 
it  founded  by  the  Druids ;  but  certain  it  is,  we 
find  it  mentioned  by  C*sar,  under  the  name  of 
Genabwn.  Its  name  of  Aurelianum ,  it  is  fuppofed 
to  have  received  from  the  Emperor  At;  r  elian, 
who  inlarged  and  beautified  it.  It  was  fince  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  called  Orleanois,  which  fell 
to  the  Ihare  of  Clodomir,  the  fecond  fon  of 
Clovis,  which  kingdom  lafted  about  fourfcore 
years.  Orleans  is  a  Bilhop’s  See,  fuffragan  of 
Paris,  and  capital  of  a  duchy,  giving  a  title  to  the 
fecond  fon  of  France,  who  is  called  Monfieur  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  The  French  tongue  is  faid  to 
be  fpoken  in  its  greateft  purity  here  and  at  Blois. 

The  natives  are  witty,  and  extremely  given  to 
raillery  and  ill-natured  refledlions  in  their  conver- 
fation,  which  has  occafioned  fome  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  to  give  them  the  character  of  a  wafpilh  ge¬ 
neration.  There  have  been  feveral  councils  held 
at  Orleans,  particularly  in  the  years  511,  533, 

53 8,  54i,  and  549. 

Beaugency  is  fituated  on  a  little  hill,  at  the  foot  Beaugenc? 
whereof  runs  the  river  Loire,  over  which  there  is 
a  bridge  of  twenty-two  arches.  It  has  been  a 
town  of  fome  confequence,  but  is  now  only  con- 
fiderable  for  being  the  capital  of  a  county.  It 
ftands  about  five  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Orleans. 

Jargeau,  or  Gergeau,  is  fituated  on  the  Loire,  jargeau.  •» 
four  leagues  above  Orleans.  It  is  a  fmall  town, 
but  of  fome  importance  pn  account  of  its  bridge 
over  the  Loire. 

The  Pais  de  Sologne  lies  fouth-eaft  of  Orleans,  Solognedi- 
between  the  rivers  Loire  and  Cher,  and  is  a  very 
barren  foil,  producing  fcarce  any  thing  but  rye. 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  hulbandmen ,  and 
have  but  very  little  commerce  with  their  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  the  chief  town  whereof  is  Sully. 

Sully,  Solliacum ,  is  a  little  town  fituated  on  the  Sully. 
Loire,  feven  leagues  above  Orleans,  remarkable 
chiefly  for  being  eredted  into  a  duchy  and  peerage. 

The  Beaufife,  or  Beauce,  comprehends,  1.  Beauffe  Beauffe  dU 
Proper,  or  the  Pais  Chartrainl  2.  The  Dunois. 

And,  3.  The  Yendomois.  Beginning  about  eight 
or  ten  leagues  from  Paris,  and  extending  over  vaft 
fertile  plains  as  far  as  the  river  Loire,  abounding 
particularly  in  wheat,  but  has  very  few  vineyards, 
woods  mountains,  rivers  or  fountains  in  it;  and 
their  wells  are  very  deep,  infomuch,  that  the  na¬ 
tives  are  obliged  to  preferve  the  rain-water  in  cif- 
terns  and  refervoirs. 

The  Beauffe  Proper,  or  the  Pais  Chartrain,  is  Beauffe 
the  moft  northerly  part  of  the  Orleanois,  being  Proper, 
but  a  fmall  diftridt,  and  comprehends  the  towns  of 
Chartres,  Nogent  le  Roy,  Gallerdon,  Bonneval 
and  Maintenon. 

Chartres  is  fituated  on  the  river  Eure,  about  Chartres, 
fourteen  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Paris,  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  river  ;  the  largeft  of  which 
ftands  upon  an  eminence.  It  is  a  Bilhop’s  See, 
and  has  a  noble  cathedral ;  but  the  town  is  not 
beautiful,  the  ftreets  being  narrow  and  the.  build¬ 
ing  old.  It  contains  ten  parilhes  in  the  city  and 
fuburbs,  and  has  been  much  larger,  and  is^  agreed 
by  all  to  be  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  tho’  not  fo 
ancient  perhaps  as  the  natives  make  it ;  who  fay, 
it  was  founded  by  a  grandlon  of  Noah  foon  aftef 
the  flood.  They  have  another  tradition  of  equal 
authority ;  namely,  that  the  town  was  once  pof- 
15  D  "  feffed 
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1  6  '  it  flood.  writers  as  worth  the  viewing,  are  the  town  houfe, 


born  and  pretend  to  (hew  the  place  were  it  flood.  writers  as  worcn  ne  viewing,  are  the  town  nou  e, 
Amons  oth-r  hofpitalf  and  charitable  foundations,  and  the  palace  where  the  courts  ofjllftice  are  held. 
hS  is  an  hofpitS  ereded  for  an  hundred  and  T  heir  fountains  alio  are  very  fpacious,  being  Cup- 
ind  people.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  plied  by  a  noble  aqueduft,  fuppofed  to  be  the  work 
1  * '  ^  1  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  natives  remark- 


bl 


The  Du¬ 
nois. 


Chateau- 

Dun. 


of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  natives,  remark 
lies  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Pais  able  for  their  good  fen fe  andgenteel  behaviour,  as 


leagues 


in 

are 


twenty 
ts  corn. 

J°  The  Dunois  ^  ..... 

Chartraini’  or  Beaufie  Proper,  being  ten 

length,  and  fev.en  in  breadth.  The  chief  towns 
Chateau  Dun  ,  Marchenoir ,  Freteval ,  Patai 

and*  Puifeau.  -  .  JT!  '  ,u  \  '.’"VCa 

Chateau-Dun  (lands  on  an  eminence,  at  the 
foot  whereof  runs  the  Little  Loire,  or  Loirette, 
and  is  fuppofed  to*  take  its  name  from  its  fitua.- 
tion-  Dun  in  the  language  of  the  Gauls  (fays  account  of  a  royal  palace  built  there  by  FrancisI, 
aw  French  author)  fignifying  an  eminence,  which  which  the  fkilful  in  architecture  fay  exceeds  any 
I  will  not  vouch  for:  but  certain  it  is,  this  word  Gothick  building  in  France,  and  has  fuch  various 
has  that  fignification  in  more  modern  languages,  beauties,  that  the  greateft  mailers  may  learn  fome- 
There  is  in  the  town  four  parochial  churches,  and  thing  from  it.  four  large  pavilions  compofe  the 
feveral  convents,  and  a  caitle,  which  is  at  prefent  body  of  the  building,  and  the  whole  is  furrounded 

1  with  a  wall  of  hewn  (lone  flanked  with  towers. 


well  as  for  their  fpeaking  French  in  perfection, 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  the  frequent  refidence  of 
the  court  here.  There  is  a  fat  fort  of  earth  found 
about  two  leagues  from  this  city  ufed  by  their 
phyflcians,  and  efteemed  equal  to  the T<?mz  Sigillata 
brought  from  the  Levant. 

Chambord  is  a  little  hamlet,  but  confiderable  on  Chambord 


Vendo- 

rnois. 


mod  admired  for  its  antiquity. 

The  Vendomois  lies  fouth-weft  of  the  Dunois. 
Tfie  chief  towns  are  Vendofne,  Montoire,  Savig- 
ny,  and  St.  Calez.  J 

Vendome.  Vendome,  is  fituated  on  the  Loirette,  about  eight 
leagues  to  the  weft  ward  of  Orleans,  and  is  the  ca- 
of  a  county  •,  but  the  French  writers  do  not 


which  give  it  a  very  magnificent  appearance  at  a 
diftance.  So  very  large  is  this  palace,  according 
to  fome  authors,  that  it  would  accommodate  all 
the  fovereign  Princes  in  Europe  •,  but  I  prefume 
.they  fpeak  by  way  of  figure :  this  vaft  fabrick  how- 
pital  ot  a  county  •,  but  tne  rrencn  writers  uu  nut  ever  was  never  finifhed.  There  is  a  winding  ftairr 
think  it  worth  a  particular  defcriptidn.  They  only  cafe  in  it  of  two  hundred  and  feventy-four  fteps, 

A  .  /,  ,  n  •  1  'I  4  /-\  irn  rf  n  rr  F I  XT  tiririo  n  /->/-'/-v*irl  i  /v  f  h  a  L  ^  L 


The  Bla- 
fois. 


tell  us  that  there  is  an  old  caftle,  a  collegiate  church, 
and  feveral  monafteries  in  the  place,  which  I  pre¬ 
fume  therefore  is  all  that  deferves  mentioning. 

The  Blafois  is  bounded  by  la  Beauflfe  oh  the 
north  ;  by  Orleanois  Proper  towards  the  eaft  ;  by 


fo  extravagantly  wide,  according  to  the  French 
writers,  that  a  perfon  would  hazard  his  reputation 
who  fhould  repeat  what  they  fay  of  it.  But  I  find, 
it  is  two  ftair-cafes  united,  one  for  afcending  and 
the  other  for  defcending.  The  anti-chamber. 


the  government  of  Berry  on  the  fouth  -,  and  by  chambers,  halls,  wardrobes,  cabinets  and  galleries, 

^  i  r\  rrr i  •  •  '  *  I C. IX  drp  oil  rvf  o  pvn n  i  arrVi  ifpAnrp  oVirl 


fineft 


wine. 


Blois. 


are  all  of  a  mod  exquifite  architecture,  ahd  the 
garden  and -park  anfwerable  to  the  buildings. 

There  are  abundance  of  other  royal  palaces  and 
noblemens  feats  at  a  littlediftance  from  Blois,  which 
were  probably  ereCted  when  the  court  refided  there, 
the  chief  whereof  are  thofe  of  Montfrault  in  the 
foreft  of  Boulogne,  a  league  from  Chambord.  The 
Montilsi,  two  leagues  from  Montfrault.  Herbault, 
four  leagues  from  Blois.  Villefavin,  at  the  fame 
difiance.  Beauregard,  in  the  foreft  of  Rufli,  two 
air,  ten  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Orleans.  The  body  leagues  from  Blois.  Chiverny, Menards  Nozieux,  &c. 
of  the  town  lies  upon  an  eafy  afcent  of  a  hill  on  Romorantin,  Rivus  Morehtini,  is  fituated  on  a  Romoran- 
the  north  fide  of  the  river,  and  is  joined  to  a  fuburb  rivulet,  feven  or  eight  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Blois.  tm- 

It  confifts  of  one  parifii  only,  but  is  confiderable 
on  account  of  its  woollen  manufacture,  which  is 
efteemed  one  of  the  beft  in  France.  — 

The  Gatinois  or  Orleanois  hath  the  Ifle  of  France  The  Gati- 
on  the  north  eaft,  and  Orleans  Proper  on  the  nois. 
weft.  The  chief  towns  are  Montargis,  ChateaUre- 
nard,  Milly,  Chatillon-fur-Loing,  Briare,  Gien, 
palace  ftands  a'collegiate  church,  one  of  the  largeft  Eftarnpes,  Blefneau,  St.  Fargeau  and  St.  Amant. 
in  France.  The  ftair-cafe  of  the  caftle  is  much  Montargis,  the  capital,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Mon_ 
admired,  as  well  as  the  gallery,  which  is  an  hun-  Loing,  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  canal  of  targis. 
dred  fathoms  long-,  and  the  equeftrain  ftatue  of  Orleans  falls  into  it,  five  and  twenty  leagues  fouth 


Touraine  on  the  weft.  This  is  one-  of  the 
countries  in  France,  abounding  in  corn, 
cattle,  game  and  fifh.  The  paftures  about  Blois 
are  fo  rich,  that  the  milk  of  their  cattle,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  French  author,  will  reftore  a  broken 
conftitution,  and  produces  the  beft  butter  in  the 
kingdom.  The  chief  places  are  Blois,  Chambord, 
Me?,  St.  Die,  Romorantin  and  Millancey. 

Blois,  Cajirum  Blefenfe ,  the  capital  of  the  Bla¬ 
fois,  is  fituated  on  the  Loire,  in  an  admirable  good 


1.14  V  »»  V.  •••  —  —  —  — /  J 

on  the  other  fide  by  a  bridge,  being  placed  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  fineft  countries  in  France. 
It  is  a  large  handfom  town,  but  the  greateft  beauty 
of  it  is  the  caftle  or  palace,  the  refidence  of  feve¬ 
ral  of  their  Kings,  with  gardens,  fountains,  wa¬ 
ter-works  and  park,  luitable  to  the  magnificence 
of  the  buildings.  In  the  grand  court  before  the 


of  Paris.  The  town  is  not  large,  but 


having 
has 


Lewis  XII.  over  the  great  gate.  Blois  was  erec^ 

ted  into  a  bifhoprick  but  in  the  year  1697,  and  is  been  burnt  down  is  handfomly  rebuilt,  and 
fuffragan  to  Paris.  It  is  obfervable,  that  there  is  a  caftle  plealantly  fituated  on  a  hill,  which  com¬ 
an  image  of  the  Virgin,  over  every  gate  of  the  mands  the  town  and  the  neighbouring  country, 
town,  fet  up  in  the  year  163 1,  when  they  fuffered  Here  are  alfo  a  great  number  of  convents,  efpecially 
pretty  much  by  the  plague,  and  were  miraculoufly  nunneries;  and  befides  the  parifh-church,  there 
delivered  from  this  calamity  by  the  Queen  of  hea-  are  ten  chapels  founded  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
vtn,  (as  they  ftile  the  blefied  Virgin)  according  to  reft  of  the  towns  in  the  Gatinois  are  of  rio  great 
the  tradition  of  the  place.  The  parifh-church  of  confequence. 

St.  Solenne,  the  largeft  in  Blois,  having  been  de-  The  diftridt  of  Perche  Gouet,  or  Little  Perche,  Perche 
ftroyed  by  a  tempeft,  was  magnificently  rebuilt  lies  on  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  Greater  Perche,  Gouet. 
by  Lewis  XIV,  and  converted  into  a  cathedral.  and  contains  the  baronies  of  Auton,  Bafocbe,  Mont- 
The  jefuits  alfo  have  a  beautiful  college  here,  the  mirail,  Alluye  and  Brou,  but  has  no  confiderable 
•front  whereof  is  adorned  with  the  Dorick,  the  Ionick  town  in  it. 
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The  traffick  carried  on  by  the  river  Loire,  fay 
the  French  writers,  is  certainly  the  moft  exten- 
five  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  fince  it  not  only 
takes  in  all  that  is. produced  in-  the  fouthern  and: 
weftern  provinces  of  France,  but  alfo  the  mer¬ 
chandize  of  foreign  countries;  This  commerce 
confifts  in  .corn,,  hay,,  wine,  brandy  and  ftroog' 
waters,  filk,.  wool,  fugar, ;  h.emp,  oil,  iron,  fteel, 
frefti  and  falted  fifh,  fruit,  cheefe,  tirpber,  oak-, 
planks,  deals,  fire-wood,  fea-coal  and  charcoal,, 
earthen-wafe,  leather,  and  other  goods,.  of  which 
the  greateft  part  is  fent  to,  Paris.  AJmoft  all  thefe 
fpecies  of  merchandize  are  unloaded  ^t  Orleans,! 
and  from  hence  distributed. to.  the  feveral  cities  and . 
provinces  of  France  as  they,  are  called,  for.  But 
the  moft  confiderable;  articles-  in  their  trade  are 
thofe  of  wine,  brandy,  corn  and  grocery- wares,.  , 
The  vineyards  of  Orleans-,, as  has  been  obferv’d, 
are  fome  of  thefineft  in  the  kingdom  :  it  is  com¬ 
puted  that  they  produce  annually  an  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  wine.  ’  The  corn  arifes  chiefly  in  the 
Beauffe.  .  Their  grocery- wares  come  from  Pro¬ 
vence  by,  the  way,  of  .Lyons,  or  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  plantations  by  the  way  of  Nants  :  and. they, 
have  large  fugar-works  at  Orleans  where  the  fugars 
are  refined,  in  great  efteem  with,  the  merchants  of. 
Paris.  Here  is  alfo  a  confiderable  manufaCture-of 
(lockings,  and  another  of  (hammy-leather.  A 
Tfte  trade  in  the  towns  of  Blois  and  Beaugency 
confifts  chiefly  in -wines  and  brandy.  They  have! 
alfo  a  manufacture  of  lerges,  ,  and  other  flight 
woollen  fluffs.  ;  but  thofe  of  Romartin  are  much, 
more  confiderable.  At  Vendofme  the  drapers, 
tanners  and  glovers  ingrofs  moft,  of  the  trade  of, 
the  place.  •  _  ...  ,ij 

The  governor-general  of  Orleans  hath  under, 
Bim  three  lieutenant-generals  •,  one  fpr  the  Or-, 
leanois,  a  fecopd  for  the  Pais  Chartrain,  and  a 
’  third  for  the  Blafois.  ;  f.,  ,  .  t 

The  general  lieutenancy  of  Orleans  compre¬ 
hends  the  dutchy  of  Orleans,  the  Dunois  and  Yen- 
domois.  -  ■. 

The  general  lieutenancy  of  the  Pais  Chartrain: 
comprehends  that  diftriCt,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
theGatinois. 

The  general  lieutenancy  of  the  Blafois  takes 
in  the  country  of  that  name  ;  and  in  this  and 
every  one  of  the  other  general  lieutenancies  there 
is  a  ljeutenant  deputed  by  the  King. 

The  towns  which  have  particular  governors  of 
their  own,  are  Chartres,  Montargis,  Gien,  Jar- 
geau,  Pluviers  and  Beaugency. 

>  ■*  '  'i'W  lit  f  "  i  t  L .  5  .* ,  ,  •  • .  I  . »  i  . ‘ .  i 
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Nivernois  is  bounded  by  the  Gatinois  on  the 
north  ;  by  Burgundy  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the 
Bourbonois  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Berry  on  the 
weft  ;  being  almoft  of  a  round  figure,  and  about 
twenty  leagues  over  either  way.  It  produces  corn, 
wine  and  fruit,  except  in  the  diftriCt  of  Morvant, 
which  is  a  mountainous  country,  where  there 
grows  fcarce  grain  enough  for  the  fubfiftence  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  have  alfo  large  woods, 
fome  pit-coal,  and  abundance  of  iron  mines.  The 
country  is  watered  with  a  great  many  rivers ,  of 
which  three  are  navigable,  viz.  the  Loire,  the 
Allier  and  the  Yonne.  The  Loire  runs  from 
fouth  to  north  along  the  weftern  borders  of  this 


country,  receiving  the  Allier  a  league  below  Ne-C,^.  A  P" 
vers.  The  Yonne  rifes  in  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  . 

the  Nivernois,  and  running  northward,  paffes 
by  Clamecy,  Auxerre  and  Sens,  and  falls  into 
the  Seine  at  Montereau-faut-Yonne,  beginning 
to  be  navigable  at  Clamecy  in  this  province, 
the  other  ftreams  only  ferve  to  render  the  country 
fruitful  and  pleafant.  The  mineral  waters  taken 
notice  of  here,  are  thofe  of  St.  Parife  and  Pogues 
near  Nevers,  of  which  the  latter  are  in  the  greateft 
reputation. 

The  Nivernois  is  ufually  fubdivided  into  eight 
parts,  viz.  1.  The  Vaux  de  Nevers.  2.  The  Amog- 
nes.  3.  The  valieys  of  Montenoifon.  4.  The  valleys 
of  Yonne.  5.  The  Morvant.  6.  The  Bazois. 

7.  The  country  between  the  Loire  and  the  Allier. 

And,  8.  The  Donziois.  But  it  not  being  con- 
fiftent  with  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  enter  into  a 
particular  defcription  of  every  little  diftridt  and 
fubdivifion,  I  fftall  proceed  to  fpecify  the  towns  Chief 
of  this  province,  mention’d  by  the  French  writers,  ‘owns- 
which  are  Nivers,  La  Charite,  Chamlcncy,  Mon¬ 
tenoifon,  Premery  Ville,Champalemand,  Clamecy, 

Tannay,  Domecy,  Vezelay,  Corbigny,Chateauchi- 
non,  Auroux,  Moulins,  Engilbert,  Montruillon, 

Cercy,  Defize,  St.  Saulge,  Chatillon,  Luzy,  St. 

Pierre  le  .Moutier,  la  Ferte  Chaderon,  Donzy, 

Entrain,  Dreve,  St.  Saviour,  Corvon,  Billy,  Eftaiz, 

Cofne  fur  Loire  ;  the  chief  of  which  is, 

Nevers,  Nivernum,  Noviodunum,  JEduorum ,  the:Nevcrs’ 
capital  of  the  Nivernois,  built  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre  upon  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  thirty 
leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Orleans.  Here  is  a  ftone 
bridge  of  twenty  arches,  between  which  and  the,- 
building,  is  a  large  fpaceon  the  fide  of  Moulins, 
which  makes  that  part  of  the  town  look  very  mag¬ 
nificent,  but  the  reft  of  the  ftreets  are  narrow, 
and  the  ground  uneven.  The  cathedral  dedicated 
to  St.  Cyr  is  a  fine  ftrudfure  ;  befides  which  there 
are  eleven  parochial  churches,  and  a  great  many 
religious  houfes  of  both  Exes.  It  is  computed 
there  are  about- eight  thoufand  fouls  in  the  place. 

The  French  writers  mention  no  other  publick 
buildings  but  an  old  caftle  of  the  ancient  Counts, 
which  fronts  a  large  fquare,  confiding  of  fine 
houfes,  uniformly  built.  The  fields  about  the 
town  are  exceeding  pleafant,  particularly  the  pub- 
lick  walks  in  the  adjoining  park.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  thofe  of  glafs  and  earthen  ware, 
in  which  they  are  faid  to  excel  the  reft  of  the 
towns  of  this  government,  but  do  not  deferve  a 
particular  defcription. 

The  trade  of  Nivernois  confifts  chiefly  in  corn,  Trade  and 
hemp,  and  wood  ;  and  in  the  diftriCt  of  Morvant,  {^^noiL 
it  is  faid,  they  dig  as  much  pit-coal  annually  as 
brought  them  in  an  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
livres.  Their  iron  and  tin  wares  which  they  fend 
abroad,  amounts  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
fand  livres,  and  their  glafs  and  earthen  ware  is 
computed  to  produce  two  hundred  thoufand  livres. 

Their  manufacture  of  Cloth  at  Chateau-Chinon, 
fays  my  French  author,  would  be  very  confider¬ 
able,  were  it  not  for  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  not  able  to  purchafe  any 
great  quantity  of  wool  to  work  upon.  Their  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  glafs  and  earthen  ware  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  already  ;  .befides  which,  they  traffick  pretty 
much  in  hogs  and  fifh.  This  government  fupplies 
the  King’s  magazines  with  iron  for  guns,  bullets, 
anchors,  grenades,  and  other  warlike  and  naval  ftores 

This  province  hath  a  governor-general,  one  Military 

lieutenant-general  only,  and  one  King’s  lieutenant,  80v"n- 
0  ment  of 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

Contains  a  defcription  of  the  general  government 
of  Bourbonois. 

c  H  A  p.  Bourbonois  is  bounded  by  Nivernois  on 

t  XXV-  the  north  ;  by  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  on 

Bourbo-  the  eaft ;  by  Auvergne  on  the  fouth  *,  and  by  Marche 
nois.  and  Berry  on  the  weft  ;  being  about  thirty  leagues 
Situation,  jn  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth.  It  is  generally 
*cC‘  a  plain  even  country,  and  tolerably  fruitful,  chiefly 
Soil  and  in  corn,  and  has  fome  good  paftures  for  feeding  of 
face  of  the  cattle.  They  have  abundance  of  game,  and  a 
country.  pretty  many  woods  and  lakes.  Here  grows  alfo 
very  good  wine,  but  it  will  not  bear  exporting, 
and  is  therefore  fpent  in  the  country.  The  air  is 
for  the  moft  part  temperate,  except  in  that  part  of 
the  country  which  borders  upon  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne,  where  it  is  fometimes  exceffive  cold, 
occafioned  by  the  fnows  that  cover  them,  and  the 
frequent  ftorms  and  tempefts  from  that  quarter, 
mixed  with  hail,  which  frequently  deftroy  their 
harveft  ;  and  the  torrents  of  melted  fnow  fo  fwell 
the  river  Allier,  ordinarily  about  the  month  of 
July,  that  the  floods  do  very  confiderable  damage 
to  the  towns  and  countries  which  lie  upon  the 
banks  of  that  river. 

The  three  principal  rivers  of  this  province,  are 
the  fame  that  were  mentioned  in  the  preceding, 
befides  which  there  are  a  great  many  fmall  rivulets 
peculiar  to  the  country  ;  both  the  Loire  and  the 
Allier  run  from  fouth  to  north  through  this  pro¬ 
vince,  from  whence  they  take  their  courfe  into  the 
Nivernois. 

There  are  no  mines  in  the  Bourbonois,  unlefs 
fome  of  pit-coal,  which  are  inconfiderable  ;  but 
fcarce  any  country  affords  greater  variety  of  mi¬ 
neral  waters,  as  the  mineral  fpringofBardour  near 
Moulins  •,  the  waters  of  Neris,  a  league  from  the 
town  of  Montlucon  ;  of  St.  Pardeaux  ;  of  Tran- 
liere  }  but  the  moft  celebrated  are  thofe  of  Bour¬ 
bon- Archambaud,  and  Vichy:  thofe  of  Bourbon- 
Archambaud  are  contained  in  three  baftns,  which 
have  different  fources.  Below  thefe  bafins  or  re- 
fervoirs,  is  a  great  fquare-bath,  called  the  poors- 
bath,  and  two  or  three  paces  from  thence,  a  houfe 
in  which  there  are  three  vaulted  ground-rooms  for 
bathing  ;  one  appropriated  for  men,  a  fecond  for 
women,  and  the  third  is  feldom  ufed.  The  waters 
of  the  fprings  or  bafins  above  mentioned  are  clear 
and  limpid,  and  fo  hot  that  there  is  no  bearing 
one’s  hand  a  moment  in  them  without  fcalding. 
Thefe  waters,  it  is  faid,  partake  of  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  nitre  and  fulphur,  exaftly  mixed  and  in¬ 
corporated,  and  are  as  good  for  drinking  as  bath¬ 
ing  i  and  befides  thefe  hot  wells  they  have  a  cold 
one,  of  an  iron  tafte,  which  is  fuppofed  to  contain 
fome  vitriol  in  it. 

Near  Vichy  are  fix  mineral  fprings,  of  which, 
that  in  the  greateft  reputation,  is  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  paces  from  the  town,  called  the  grate-foun¬ 
tain,  from  its  being  inclofed  with  an  iron  grate  ; 
the  water  whereof  is  hot  and  limpid,  and  of  a 
poignant  tafte,  and  abounds  with  fait,  mix’d  with 
earth.  Fifteen  paces  from  this  fpring,  is  another 
lefs  limpid,  but  hotter,  called  the  Capuchins  foun¬ 
tain,  from  its  neighbourhood  to  a  Capuchin  cloy- 
fter  •,  this  has  more  fait  and  lefs  earth  than  the  for¬ 
mer.  The  King’s  houfe  is  between  thefe  two  foun¬ 
tains,  wherein  are  two  baths,  one  of  which  re¬ 
ceives  its  waters  from  the  grate-fountain,  and  the 
other  from  the  Capuchins :  the  falts  they  extract 
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from  all  the  fix  fountains  are  of  the  fame  nature,  CHAP, 
namely,  nitrous  falts.  xxv-  t 

They  reckon  up  two  and  twenty  great  towns  in 
the  Bourbonois,  viz.  Villeneuve,  Moulins,  Mont-  towns, 
lucon,  Neris,  Gannat,  Bourbon-Archambaud,  Vi¬ 
chy,  Sovigny  Billy,  Varennes,  St.  Pourcain,  Ver- 
neuil,  Le  Veurdre,  Jaligny,  La  Palice,  Hericon, 
Montmeraut,  Gonfon,  Huriel,  Ville  Franche,  Le 
Montetaux,  Moines,  and  St.  Amand  ;  the  chief 
whereof  are, 

Moulins,  Molina ,  the  capital  of  the  Bourbonois,  Moulins. 
fituated  in  an  agreeable  fruitful  plain,  upon  the 
river  Allier,  twelve  leagues  fouth  of  Nevers,  and 
fixty-four  fouth  of  Paris,  faid  to  have  taken  its 
name  from  the  many  mills  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  palace  built  by  the  Princes  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  is  much  admired,  and  the  town  itfelf  is 
one  of  the  handfomeft  and  moft  agreeable  in  France, 
but  without  wall  or  fortification,  containing  a 
great  number  of  religious  houfes  \  among  which  the 
Chartreufe  and  the  Nunnery  called  the  Vifitation, 
are  the  moft  magnificent  *,  the  laft  was  built  by 
Madam  de  Montmorency,  who  retired  hither 
after  her  hufband  the  laft  Duke  of  Montmorency 
was  beheaded,  in  the  year  1632,  and  died  Superior 
of  the  convent,  anno  1666.  There  are  about 
eleven  or  twelve  thoufand  inhabitants  in  the  place. 

Here  are  fine  walks  of  elms  along  the  banks  of  the 
Allier,  which  the  French  call  the  Courfe.  There 
is  fcarce  a  great  town  in  France  without  fomething 
of  this  kind ;  but  the  neighbouring  fields  of  Mou¬ 
lins  in  general  are  extremely  pleafant. 

Montlucon  is  fituated  on  the  river  Cher,  nine  Montlu- 
or  ten  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Moulins ;  it  ftands  on  con* 
the  fide  of  a  hill,  which  gently  defeends  to  the 
river,  over  which  there  is  a  ftone-bridge  that  joins 
it  to  a  fuburb  on  the  other  fide.  It  is  furrounded 
with  an  antique  wall  and  towers,  which  ferve  ra¬ 
ther  for  ornament  than  defence,  and  contains  a- 
bout  three  thoufand  fouls.  It  is  looked  upon  as 
the  fecond  town  of  the  Bourbonois. 

Bourbon  l’Archambaud  is  fituated  in  a  bottom,  Bourbon 
furrounded  by  four  hills  ;  on  one  of  which  is  an  old  ArJilam*. 
fquare  caftle,  fuppofed  to  be  built  by  one  of  thebaud* 
Archambauds,  fovereigns  of  the  country.  The 
town  ftands  about  five  leagues  to  the  weftward  of 
Moulins  ;  it  is  fmall,  containing  only  one  parifh- 
church  and  fome  chapels  and  convents,  but  it  is 
neatly  built  and  much  reforted  to  on  account  of 
its  baths,  and  the  walks  about  it  are  exceeding 
pleafant. 

Vichy  is  a  little  town  fituated  on  the  river  Al-  Vichy, 
lier,  moft  remarkable  for  its  mineral  waters  and 
baths,  which,  with  thofe  of  Bourbon,  have  been 
already  deferibed.  This  town  lies  about  ten  leagues 
fouth  of  Moulins,  and  contains  but  one  parifh  i  it 
is  in  one  of  the  pleafanteft  countries  in  France, 
and  has  a  pretty  brifk  trade  occafioned  by  the  num¬ 
bers  of  people  of  quality  that  refort  to  the  baths. 

The  Boii  are  generally  held  to  be  the  ancient  in-  The  anci- 
habitants  of  the  Bourbonois,  who,  With  their  allies  entftate  of 
the  iEdui,  were  fubdued  by  the  Romans.  On  the  *heB.°“r- 
decline  of  that  empire  it  underwent  the  fate  of  the  bonois* 
other  Gallick  provinces,  till  at  length  it  was  go¬ 
verned  by  a  Prince  of  its  own,  the  firft  of  whom, 
call’d  Aimar,  liv’d  about  the  year  921.  The  laft: 
male  of  this  family  was  Archambaud  the  IXth, 
who  left  only  one  daughter  named  Agnes,  that 
married  John  of  Burgundy  ;  the  fecond  fon  of 
John  IV,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  of  which  marriage 
was  born  Beatrix  of  Burgundy,  the  wife  of 
Robert  of  France,  Count  of  Clermont,  from 
whom  defeended  the  prefent  French  King  Lewis, 
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XV,  of  whofe  pedigree  I  fhall  give  a  larger  account 
in  the  general  hiftory  of  France. 

Trade  of  The  trade  of  this  country  confifts  in  corn,  wine, 
Bour-  hemp,  cattle,  wood,  filh  and  hard  ware;  and 
bonois.  they  vend  of  mineral  waters  only,  it  is  computed, 
the  value  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  livres 
per  annum. 

Military  The  Bourbonois  hath  a  governor  and  lieutenant- 
ment n"  governor>  befides  two  of  the  King’s  lieutenants, 
one  for  the  country  between  the  Loire  and  Allier 
and  the  other  for  the  towns  of  Bourbon,  Mont- 
*  •  lucon,  and  the  country  to  the  left  of  the  Allier. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

Treats  of  the  general  government  of  the  Lyonois. 

C  H  A  P.  7  TNder  the  title  of  Lyonois  it  is  not  intended  to 
XXVf.  defcribe  the  ancient  government  of  Lyonois, 

c — '  which  comprehended  great  part  of  Gallia  Celtica, 
Lyonois.  ^  Qn]y.  ^  fmall  diftriCts  of  Lyonois  Pro¬ 

per,  Le  Forez  and  Beaujolois,  which  conftitute 
Situation,  the  modern  Lyonois.  and  are  bounded  by  Burgundy 
*c.  on  the  north  ;  by  Dauphine  and  la  Breffe  on  the 
eaft  ;  by  the  Vivarez  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Au¬ 
vergne  and  Velay  on  the  weft.  Lyonois  Proper  is 
about  twelve  leagues  in  length  and  feven  in  breadth : 
Beaujolois  is  near  the  fame  extent ;  but  Le  Forez 
is  fomething  larger  than  both  of  them. 

Soil.  This  country  produces  corn,  wine  and  fruits, 

but  abounds  moft  in  excellent  chefnuts,  and  is  wa- 
Rivers.  tered  by  three  large  rivers  already  mentioned,  viz. 
the  Rhone,  the  Saone  and  the  Loire,  which  are  a 
great  advantage  to  its  commerce  ;  and  befides  thefe 
there  are  abundance  of  other  Idler  ftreams  and  mi¬ 
neral  waters,  but  the  latter  are  not  in  fuch  reputa¬ 
tion  as  thofe  of  Bourbon. 

Chief  The  chief  towns  of  the  Lyonois  Proper  are 
towns.  Lyons,  Tartara,  Breffe,  St.  Chamond,  Condieu 

and  Ance. 

Lyons.  Lyons,  Lugdunum ,  is  fituated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  Rhone  and  Saone,  feventy-five  leagues 
almoft  fouth-eaft  of  Paris,  and  fourteen  weft  of 
Savoy.  It  ftands  partly  on  the  hills  of  Tornir 
and  St.  Sebaftian,  and  partly  along  the  banks  of 
the  above-mentioned  rivers.  The  body  of  the 
town  lies  between  the  Rhone  and  Saone,  and  a 
confiderable  part  of  it  on  the  weftern  fhore  of  the 
Rhone,  befides  which  there  are  four  fuburbs,  viz. 
that  of  Veize  on  the  road  to  Paris ;  that  of  the 
Red  Crofs  on  the  fide  of  Breffe ;  that  of  Guillo- 
tiere  towards  Dauphine  ;  and  that  of  St.  Juftus,  or 
Irenaeus,  on  the  way  to  Mombrifon.  That  of 
Guiilotiere,  the  moft  confiderable,  belongs  to  Dau¬ 
phine.  The  whole  town  confifts  of  eleven  pa- 
rifhes,  which  are  divided  into  thirty-five  wards, 
containing  ninety  thoufand  fouls,  which  is  a  pretty 
large  calculation,  if  there  be  but  four  thoufand 
houfes  in  the  place,  as  the  fame  French  writers  in¬ 
form  us,  making  above  two  and  twenty  people  in 
every  houfe.  The  feveral  parts  of  the  town  have 
a  communication  by  four  bridges,  one  over  the 
Rhone,  and  three  over  the  Saone.  The  firft  is 
of  ftone,  and  confifts  of  twenty  arches :  but  what 
feems  particular  in  this  and  the  Pont  Efprit,  is, 
that  it  is  not  built  in  a  right  line,  but  has  an  an¬ 
gle  in  the  middle,  the  convex  part  whereof  ftands 
oppofite  to  the  ftream  ,  and  is  thus  the  better  en¬ 
abled  to  reft  ft  the  violence  of  the  current.  It 
was  alfo  made  fo  narrow  at  firft,  that  not  more 
than  one  carriage  could  pafs  the  bridge  at  a  time, 
which  they  have  remedied  by  joining  another 
bridge  to  it  of  the  fame  dimenfions  as  the  former. 
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One  of  the  bridges  over  the  Saone  alfo  is  of  ftone,  CHAP, 
but  it  is  the  narrowed:  and  moft  inconvenient :  the  xxvl:, 
other  two  are  of  wood,  and  one  of  them  looked 
upon  as  a  very  bold  piece  of  workmanlhip,  as  it 
confifts  but  of  one  arch.  The  town  hath  fix  gates, 
and  is  about  fix  miles  in  circumference. 

The  moft  eminent  publicjc  buildings  are  the 
cathedral  church,  formerly  dedicated  to  St.  Ste¬ 
phen,  but  now  to  St.  John.  It  is  a  large  mag¬ 
nificent  fabrick,  and  better  enlightned  than  the 
Romifh  churches  ufually  are.  The  high  altar 
ftands  in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  and  the  front 
was  adorned  with  abundance  of  fine  ftatues  and 
images,  which  the  Calvinifts  defaced  during  their 
religious  wars. 

.  The  parochial  -and  collegiate  church  of  St.  Ni- 
zier  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  St.  John’s,  the 
choir  whereof  is  filled  with  fine  paintings,  contain¬ 
ing  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour. 

The  church  of  St.  Irenseus  is  the  moft  ancient, 
where  they  pretend  to  ftiew  part  of  the  pillar  Chrift 
was  tied  to  when  he  was  fcourged. 

The  hofpital  of  Charity,  which  ftands  on  the 
fquare  of  Lewis  le  Grand,  is  remarkable  for  its  ex¬ 
tent  and  the  commodioufnefs  of  the  building. 

The  Jefuits  have  two  colleges  in  the  town,  the 
largeft  whereof  is  one  of  the  moft  magnificent  iri 
the  kingdom,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  moft  Holy 
Trinity.  It  confifts  of  the  four  firft  orders  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  of  which  the  Tufcan  very  naturally 
ferves  for  the  bafe  .*  the  Dorick  order,  with  all  its 
ornaments  ,  is  above  that  of  the  Tufcan  ;  the 
Ionick  is  the  third,  and  the  Corinthian  crowns  the 
whole.  But  as  fome  parts  of  the  work  are  higher 
than  the  reft,  in  the  moft  elevated  they  have  ad¬ 
ded  the  ornaments  of  the  Compofite.  And  in  every 
great  town  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  obferved  the  JefuitS 
college  makes  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  in  it* 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  abundance  of  other  fine  ab¬ 
beys  and  convents  at  Lyons. 

The  fquare  of  Bellecourt,  which  in  the  year 
1713  changed  its  name  for  that  of  Lewis  le  Grand, 
on  the  erefting  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  that  Prince 
in  the  middle  of  it,  is  of  a  vaft  extent,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  houfes,  in  the  phrafe  of  my  author, 
of  admirable  beauty.  It  is  an  oblong  fquare,  one 
end  whereof  terminates  at  the  river  Saone,  and 
the  other  at  the  river  Rhone,  near  which  are  plan¬ 
ted  twelve  walks  of  chefnut-trees,  which  form  an 
agreeable  grove.  The  fquare  of  Terreaux  alfo 
hath  its  beauties,  of  which  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter, 
and  the  Guildhall  of  the  city,  which  ftand  upon 
it,  are  the  greateft  ornaments.  The  laft  is  one 
of  the  fineft  pieces  of  architecture  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  The  paintings  and  ornaments  within, 
areanfwerable  to  the  building  without;  amongft 
which,  thofe  of  the  grand  ftair-cafe,  where  Lyons 
is  reprefented  in  flames,  are  exquifitely  fine.  The 
exchange  is  lefs  admired  for  its  magnificence,  than 
for  the  numbers  of  merchants  that  affemble  there, 
who,  in  the  language  of  the  French,  manage  all 
the  commerce  of  that  kingdom  and  of  foreign 
countries.  No  doubt  the  trade  of  this  place  is 
very  great.  The  fituation  at  the  confluence  of 
thofe  great  rivers  the  Rhone  and  Saone,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  are  fuch 
advantages  as  fcarce  any  other  town  in  France  en¬ 
joys.  Next  to  Paris  it  is  efteemed  a  place  of  the 
greateft  trade  of  the  kingdom,  though  fome  except 
Rouen.  It  is  the  See  of  an  Archbilhop,  who  is 
ftiled  Primate  of  Gaul.  The  civil  government  is 
adminiftered  by  a  provoft  of  the  merchants  and 
four  aldermen  ;  but  I  perceive  the  King  takes  the 
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tain  it  is, 
enlarged  and  beautified, 


C  II  A  P.  liberty  of  altering  their  form  of  government  as  often 
XXVL  as  he  pleafes,  and  has  done  it  not  many  years  fince. 

v  - - -  It  is  a  town  of  very  great  antiquity,  tho  authors, 

as  ofualj  differ  much  about  the  6rigina!  of  it.  Cer- 
that  in  the  reign  of  Aucustus  it  was 
id  the  ufual  feat  of  the 
Roman  governor.  .Augustus  refided  here  fome 
time,  and  Claudius  Caesar  was  born  here.  It 
was  entirely  burnt  down  in  Nero’s  reign,  whocon- 
tributed largely  to  the  rebuilding  it.  Suetonius-, 
in  the  life  of  Caliqula,  mentions  an  Athenaeum, 
or  publick  fchool  here,  wherein  orators  d'ifputed 
before  an  altar  eredled  to  A  u  g  u  s  t  u  s  Caesar, 
and  the  perfon  who  had  the  worft  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  was  obliged  either  to  retradl  his  opinion,  or 
be  tumbled  headlong  into  the  river.  The  abbey 
of  Ailhay  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  this  academy, 
and  bears  the  name  of  Monafierium  JUh<enecenfe. 
Here  are  ftill  vifible  the  ruins  of  lome  Roman  pa¬ 
laces,  and  of  an  ancient  aquedudt :  and  every  tra¬ 
veller  mentions  the  tomb  of  the  two  lovers,  erected 
on  pillars  near  the  gate  of  Vefe,  which  fome  fup- 
pofe  to  belohg  to  Herod  and  HeroDias,  who, 
according  to  tradition*  Were  ftarved  to  death  here  : 
and  others,  that  it  Was  a  fnonument  eredted  to 
a  married  couple,-  who  had  made  vows  bf  perpe¬ 
tual  virginity.  There  have  been  two  general  coun¬ 
cils  held  at  Lyons-,  the  firft  in  the  year  1245,  and 
the  other  in  the  year  1274. 

The  diftridt  of  le  Forez  was  anciently  called  the 
country  of  the  Segufians,  the  chief  toWns  whereof 
ate  Feurs,  St.  Eftienne,  St.  Galmier,  Montbrifon, 
Rouane,  St.  Rambert  and  St.  Bonhet. 

St,  Eftienne  is  fitUated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on 
the  little  river  Furens,  whofe  waters  are  faid  to 
be  very  proper  for  the  tempering  iron  and  fttel,  in 
which  nhanufadtures  the  natives  are  very  expert, 
and  particularly  in  fire-arms. 

Montbrifon  is  fituated  on  a  rivulet,  thirty  miles 
weft  of  Lyons,  efteemed  the  capital  of  the  coun¬ 
try,-  and  wds  the  refidence  of  their  ancient  Counts. 
It  is  ft  ill  a  confiderable  town,  confifting  of  feveral 
parifhes  befides  convents*  the  inhabitants  computed 
to  arnount  to  between  four  and  five  thdufand. 
Bcaujolois.  The  diftridl  of  Beaujdlois  is  a  fruitful  country  •, 
Chief  the  chief  towns  Whereof  are  Beaujeu,  Ville  Fram 
towns.  che,  Belle  Ville  and  Lay. 

VilleFran-  Ville  Franche  is  fituated  on  the  MorgoU*  in  a 
che.  fine  fruitful  plain,  five  leagued  to  the  northward 
of  Lyons,  and  is  at  prefent  the  capital  of  Beaujo- 
Jois,  in  which  there  is  little  that  delerves  notice, 
unlefs  it  be  the  collegiate  church. 

The  and-  The  Lyonais  was  part  of  the  ancient  Gallia 
ent  ftate  of  Celtica,  and  afterwards  of  the  kingdoms  of  Bur- 
theLyo-  guridy  and  Orleans.  Their  Archbifhops  had  for 
fome  time  the  fovereignty  of  it,  or  at  leaft  difpu¬ 
ted  it  with  their  Counts,  who  pretended  to  the  fame 
dominion  here  as  thofe  officers  did  in  other  parts 
of  France,  till  it  came  at  length  to  be  re-united  to 
the  crown  about  three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  trade  -  The  trade  of  the  Lyonois  Proper,  Le  Forez  and 
of  the  Lyo- Beaujolois,  confifts  of  chefnuts,  paper*  hardware, 
great  guns,  fire-arms,  and  all  manner  of  utenfils 
of  iron  •,  but  the  commerce  of  the  country,  though 
very  confiderable,  is  a  trifle  compared  with  that  of 
the  city  of  Lyons,  the  merchants  Whereof  have  a 
great  trade  with  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Ger¬ 
many,  England,  Holland,  the  northern  kingdoms, 
&c.  Their  commerce  with  Spain  is  carried  on  by 
the  Italians,  and  particularly  the  Genoefe,  in  which 
the  Spaniards  are  but  their  factors  and  truftces  in 
reality  ;  and  it  is  obferved,  very  rarely  falfify  the 
truft  repofed  in  them.  The  merchants  of  Lyons 


Le  Forez. 

Chief 
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St.  Efti¬ 
enne. 


Mont¬ 
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fend  to  Spain  cloth,  linen,- fuftians,  faffVon,  paper,CHAP. 
and  other  fmall  articles :  and  import  lrom  thence  XXVI-  _ 
wool,  drugs  for  painting,  dollars,  ingots  of  gold  ' 
and  filver  ;  which  traffick,  fay  the  French  wri¬ 
ters,  never  fiourifhes  to  that  degree  as  when  France 
is  at  peace  with  Spain,  and  at  war  with  England 
and  Holland.  They  export  from  Lyons  to  Italy, 
cloth,  linen,  fome  folk-fluffs ,  gold  and  filver 
Jace,  haberdafhery  ware  and  alamodes :  bringing 
back  in  return*  filks,  velvets,  damafks,  brocades, 
iattins  and  taffeta’s  y  with  rice,  which  comes  from 
Piedmont  and  the’  Milanefe.  It  is  computed  that 
the  merchandizes  exported  annually  from  Lyons 
to  Italy,  amount  to  fix  or  feven  millions  of  livres  *, 
and  that  thofe  imported  from  Italy  thither,  amount 
to  ten  millions;  fo  that  this  commerce  feems  to  be 
disadvantageous  to  the  French  :  but  as  they  manu¬ 
facture  fome  ipCcies  of  goods  bfough't  from  Italy, 
and  export  them  again,  it  may  not  be  detrimental 
in  the  main. 

They  fend  to  Switzerland  coarfe  cloth,  hats, 
faffron,  wine,  oil,  foap,  and  haberdafhery  wares, 
which  amount  to  about  a  million  annually  ;  in  re¬ 
turn  for  which,  they  receive  cheefe  to  the  value  of 
fix  hundred  thoufand  livres,  and  in  linen  the  va¬ 
lue  of  fifteen  hundred  thoufand  livres  ;  and  in  time 
of  war  they  are  furnifhed  with  horfes  from  thence, 
which  amount  to  a  very  confiderable  fum. 

The  great  towns  of  Germany  take  off  the  fame 
fpecies  of  goods  as  thofe  of  Switzerland,  together 
with  gold  and  fiiver  fluffs,  amounting  to  more  than 
.fifteen  hundred  thoufand  livres  perann.  for  which 
the  merchants  at  Lyons  receive  in  return  tin, 
copper  and  tin-plates,  and  the  reft  in  filver ;  fo 
that  this  trade  is  very  advantageous  to  them,  un¬ 
lefs  upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  when  the 
Germans,  to  whom  the  French  always  give  cre¬ 
dit  for  their  goods,  make  no  confcience  of  running 
away  with  all  the  money  they  have  in  their  hands 
belonging  to  the  merchants  of  Lyons. 

1  hey  export  to'  Holland  abouc  the  value  of  five 
hundred  thoufand  Jivres  annually  in  taffeta’s  abd 
gold  and  filver-ftuffs :  for  which  they  receive  dou¬ 
ble  the  value  in  cloth,  thread,  fine  linen  and 
ipices;  but  rlie  greateft  benefit  the  merchants  of 
Lyons  receive  from  the  Dutch  is  by  negotiating 
bills  of  exchange,  both  for  natives  and  foreigners, 
which  are  frequently  made  payable  at  Amfterdam. 

They  export  annually  to  England,  according 
to  their  own  account,  the  value  of  two  or  three 
millions  in  merchandize,  for  which  they  do  not 
receive  a  fourth  part  in  goods  in  return,  and  con- 
fequently  the  reft  is  paid  in  fpecie.  The  merchan¬ 
dize  they  receive-  from  England  confifis  in  fine 
woollen  cloth,  ferges,  (lockings,  lead,  tin,  gro¬ 
cery  and  haberdafhery  wares,  drugs  for  dying  and 
Campechy  wood,  and  fometimes  (ilk  of  the  Le¬ 
vant,  when  it  is  fcarce  at  Marfeilles. 

They  drive  alfo  a  confiderable  trade  with  the 
other  provinces  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  example,  they 
take  off’ great  quantities  of  oils  and  dried  fruits  ot 
Provence;  of  the  cloth,  wine  and  brandy  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc  ;  of  the  faffron  of  Guienne  ;  of  the  flight 
fluffs  of  Champagne ;  of  the  linen  of  Picardy, 

Maine,  Normandy  and  Bretagne,  and  of  the  corn 
of  Burgundy,  &c. 

Thefe  three  fmall  diftribts  of  the  Lyonois  Pro-  Ml,itiry 
per,  Le  Forez  and  Beaujolois  have  but  one  gover- 
nor-general,  one  lieutenant-general,  and  two  offfeLyo- 
the  King’s  lieutenants;  one  of  whom  commands  in  nois. 
the  Lyonois  and  Beaujolois,  and  the  other  in  Forez. 

The  city  of  Lyons  is  the  only  fortified  place  in 
this  government,  which  has  three  forts  for  its  de¬ 
fence  ; 
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fence;  the  firft  called  the  Chateau  de  Pierre  en 
fcize,  the  fecond  the  fort  of  St.  John,  and  the  third 
Fort  St.  Clare. 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

Contains  a  defcription  of  the  general  government 
of  Auvergne. 

CHAP.  fT^HE  province  of  Auvergne  is  bounded  by  the 
XXVII.  Bourbonois  on  the  north  ;  by  Le  Forez  on 

the  eaft  ;  by  Rovergne  and  the  Cevennes  on  the 
Situation,  Fmth  ;  and  by  Quercy,  Limofin  and  La  Marche 
&c.  on  the  weft  ;  extending  forty  leagues  in  length 
from  north  to  foiith,  and  thirty  iri  breadth  from 
eaft  to  weft.  It  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Auvergne.  The  lower,  which  is  alio  called 
theLimagne,isoneof  the  moft  beautifuland  fruitful 
countries  in  the'  world  ;  abounding  in  corn,  wine, 
hemp,  fruits,  fine  meadows  which  yield  three  crops 
.  annually,  and  arable  lands  fo  rich  that  they  never 
lie  fallow.  Their  fruits  have  a  delicious  tafte,  and 
there  are  filch  abundance  of  walnut-trees  that  they 
burn  fcarce  ahy  other  wood.  The  mountains  of 
the  higher  Auvergne  are  much  lefs  fruitful:  how¬ 
ever  here  they  breed  and  fat  great  herds  of  cattle, 
and  make  abundance  of  good  cheefe. 

The  air.  The  air  of  the  Lower  Auvergne  is  ferene  and 
warm  •,  whereas  that  of  the  mountainous  country 
of  the  higher  Auvergne  is  excefiive  cold,  being 
covered  with  fnow  eight  fnonths  of  the  year,  and 
fubjedt  to  continual  ftorms. 

Rivers.  The  principal  rivers  of  this  country  are  the  Al- 
lier  and  the  Dordonne,  of  which  the  former  runs 
from  fouth  to.  north,  and  the  latter  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  have  been  already  defcribed. 

Mineral  Here  are  a  great  many  fprings  and  mineral  wa- 
waters,  tefs,  of  which  the  chief  are  thofe  of  St.  Myori, 
whofe  waters  are  called  vinous  and  eager  ;  and  the 
waters  and  baths  of  Mont  d’Or,  which  are  both 
hot  and  Cold,  and  proper  either  for  drinking  of 
bathing  •,  the  latter  of  which  it  is  evident  were 
known  to  the  Romans  by  the  ruins  of  the  baths 
Which  are  ftill  vifible.  Thefe  are  not  fo  hot  as 
thofe  of  Bourbon  and  Vichy,  for  a  perfon  may 
bathe  in  the  very  fpring  head. 

Mountains  The  higheft  mountains  of  Auvergne  are,  i. 
thofe  of  Le  Pui  de  Dome,  Mons  Dominant ,  up¬ 
on  which  the  celebrated  Mr.  Paschal  made  his 
experiments  of  the  weight  of  the  air.  This  moun¬ 
tain  is  fixteen  hundred  and  twenty  yards  above  the 
furface  of  the  earth.  2.  The  mountain  Cantal, 
which  is  nineteen  hundred  and  ftxty  yards  high. 
And,  3.  The  Mont  D’Or,  which  is  two  thour 
fand  and  fixty  yards  above  the  furface  of  the  lower 
grounds. 

Chief  The  towns  of  the  Lower  Auvergne  are  Cler- 
towns.  mont,  Montferrand,  Riom,  Volvic,  Aigneperfe, 
Thiers,  Ambert,  Maringue,  Pont  du  Chateau, 
Yfioire,  Saucilanges,  Brioude,  Uflfbn,  St.  German 
Lambron,  Aufon,  Cufiet,  Ebreville,  Billon,  Ardes, 
Vic  le  Compte,  Langeac,  St.  Amant,  Hermant,  Ar- 
tonne,  Corpiere,  Befle,  Montaign,  Chambon  and 
Evaux. 

Clermont.  Clermont,  Nemoffus ,  Augujla  Nemetum,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Auvergne,  is  fituated  on  a  little  eminence,  be¬ 
tween  the  rivefs  Artier  and  Bedar,  twenty-fix  leagues 
weft  of  Lyons.  The  ftreets  are  narrowand  the  houfeS 
dark,  but  it  is  efteemed  a  rich  populous  place.  The 
cathedral  is  a  vaft  ftrudture,  and  refembles  that  of  No- 
tredame  at  Paris.  The  Jefuits  college  is  an  elegant 
building,  as  is  the  hall  belonging  to  the  court  of  aids; 


and  the  Courfe  or  publick  walks  are  finely  painted.  P  H  A  p- 

Riom  ftands  two  leagues  north  of  Clermont,  XX'v  II,l 
and  is  much  admired  for  its  beautiful  fituation  and 
its  elegant  buildings.  It  is  alfo  the  capital  of  a 
duchy,  but  I  do  not  find  it  confiderable  on  any 
other  account. 

St.  Flour,  the  capital  of  the  Higher  Auvergne, St.  Flour, 
is  fituated  on  a  fteep  rock,  about  twenty  leagues 
fouth  of  Clermont.  Its  being  a  Bifhop’s  See  is  the 
principal  thing  which  makes  it  taken,  notice  of. 

Aurillac,  or  Orillac,  is  fituated  in  a  valley  on  Aurillac. 
the  little  river  Jordan,  twelve  leagues  fouth-weft 
of  St.  Flour,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  populous  and 
flourifhing  towns  of  Auvergne.  It  contains  how¬ 
ever  but  one  parifh,  befides  an  abbey  and  fome 
convents. 

The  people  of  Auvergne  made  a  great  figure  The  anci- 
among  the  ancient  Gauls,  and  pretended  to  be  de-  ent  ftate  °f 
fcehded  from  the  Trojans  as  well  as  the  Romans  AuverSne» 
C^sar  and  Livy  mention  feveral  of  their  Kings' 
asAMBiGATus,  LueRius,  Bit u  1  tus  and 
Vercingetorix,  the  laft  of  whom  is  Laid  to 
have  commanded  four  hundred  thoufand  men  a- 
gainft  CzfeSAR.  But  then  this  muft  be  Underftood 
of  a  general  confederacy  of  the  reft  of  the  Gaulilh 
Princes  under  Vercingetorix,  and  not  of  the 
natives  only  of  this  province,  which  now  goes 
under  the  name  of  Auvergne.  This  Prince  being 
defeated  and  carried  to  Rome  about  the  year  702, 
from  the  building  of  that  city,  Auvergne  became’ 
a  Roman  province,  and  made  a  part  of  Aquitania. 

Upon  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  underwent 
the  fame  fate  as  the  reft  of  the  Gallick  provinces 
and  like  them  came  at  length  to  be  governed  by 
its  particular  CoUnt,  and  was  reunited  to  the  crown 
about  three  hundred  years  fince. 

Notwit hftaUding  the  French  boaft  that  the  pro- Trade  and 
Vihce  of  Auvergne  is  exceeding  fruitful,  I  find  produce  of 
they  fpend  moft  of  their  corn  and  wine  in  the  coun-  Auvergne, 
try,  and  export  very  little;  Hemp  is  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  articles  they  fend  abroad,  and  of 
this  they  vend  large  quantities  at  Breft,  Rochefort, 

Havre,  and  other  ports.  Cattle  and  cheefe  are  the 
chief  articles  of  their  trade  in  the  lower  Auvergne  ; 
and  it  feems  there  go  a  great  many  thoufand  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  this  province  annually  to  work  in  Spain, 
either  aS  mechanicks  or  hulbandmen,  by  which 
they  make  their  fortunes,  and  return  into  their 
own  country  in  good  circumftances.  Here  are  alfo 
fome  woollen  manufactures,  in  which  they  make 
ferges  and  Othet  flight  French  fluffs,  but  I  don’t 
find  they  are  very  confiderable.  Thread-lace  is 
another  mariUfabture  here  •,  and  they  make  alfo 
fome  Cutlers  ware,  with  which  they  traffick  iri 
Spairi.  They,  furnifh  the  neighbouring  provinces 
with  playing  cards  and  excellent  paper,  but  com¬ 
plain  this  manufafture  is  not  encouraged.  Of  fea- 
eoal  and  timber  they  are  faid  to  vend  large  quan¬ 
tities  abroad  :  their  coals  are  carried  as  far  as  Paris  ; 
and  their  timber,  which  confifts  of  oak  and  fir, 
is  cut  in  their  mountains,  and  fent  down  the  rivers 
in  floats  to  the  port- towns,  and  ufed  in  building  of 
fhips. 

The  governor- general  of  Auvergne  has  under 
him  two  lieutenanfs-general,  and  two  of  the  King’s  govern?" 
lieutenants,  one  for  the  higher  and  the  other  for  ment. 
the  lower  Auvergne.  But  there  is  not  one  forti¬ 
fied  town  in  the  whole  government :  thofe  that 
were  there  formerly  were  demolifhed,  that  they 
might  afford  no  fhelter  for  the  malecontents  of  this 
country,  and  the  Cevennes  their  neighbours. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Contains  a  defcription  of  the  general  government 
of  Limoufm. 

LI 

the  north  ;  by  Auvergne  on  the  eaft  ;  by 
LimoufiiT.  Quercy  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Perigord  and  An- 
The  fitua- goumois  on  the  weftj  being  about  five  and  twen- 
tion.  ty  leagues  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  al- 
moft  as  many  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft. 

The  face  This  province  alfo  is  divided  into  the  higher  and 

of  the  lower,  the  firft  being  mountainous  and  cold,  and 
country, 


Rivers, 


the  Ve- 


part  of  the  country  is  better. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Vienne, 
zere,  the  Coureze  and  the  Dordonne. 

The  Vienne  has  its  fource  between  the  confines 


Mines. 


Chief 

towna 


Limoges. 


Tulle. 


ceeding  pleafant.  One  finds  in  this  place  all  the  c  H  A  P. 
pleafures  and  conveniences  of  life.  It  contains  ^ 
about  a  thoufand  houfes,  and  five  thoufand  fouls. 

Limoufin  was  part  of  the  ancient  Aquitain,  The  anci* 
and  followed  the  fortunes  of  that  principality,  be-  ^ntflateof 
ing  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  Goths,  Franks,  &c.  imou  in* 
Imoufin  is  bounded  by  Marche  and  Poitou  on  Eleanor  of  Guienne  brought  this  province  with 

the  reft  of  her  dominions  to  Henry  II.  King  of 
England,  and  the  Englifh  held  it.  about  three 
hundred  years  with  fome  interruptions  from  the 
French,  who  regained  the  entire  poflfeflion  of  it 1 
about  the  year  1429,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
VI.  of  England. 

The  trade  of  the  Limoufin  confifts  chiefly  in  Tradeand 
the  other  level,  warm  and  pleafant.  The  country  cattle,  which  they  fell  to  the  neighbouring  pro-  produce, 
is  almoft  covered  with  woods  of  chefnuts,  which  vinces,  and  fend  great  droves  of  them  as  far  as 
are  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  Paris.  And  though  this  country  be  at  a  great 
arable  lands  are  more  fit  for  rye  and  buck-wheat  diftance  from  any  fea-port,  and  upon  that  account 
than  better  grain.  The  wine  of  the  higher  Li-  fhould  feem  very  ill  fituated  for  traffick,  yet  we 
moufin  is  fcarce  fit  to  drink,  but  that  in  the  lower  bnd  it  th«  center  of  trade  between  Paris  and 

Thouloufe,  and  between  Lyons  and  Bourdeaux, 
particularly  for  leather,  cloth  and  paper  ;  and  ’ 
their  iron  ware  and  fire-arms  are  in  good  efteem. 

The  governor-general  of  this  province  has  Military 
of  the  lower  Limoufin  and  Marche,  and  croffing  the  under  him  one  lieutenant-governor,  and  two  of£overn‘ 
north  part  of  this  country,  pafies  by  Limoges ;  after  the  Kings  lieutenants,  one  for  the  higher,  and  n>ent' 
which,  it  takes  its  courfe  north-weft  thro’  Poitou,  fhe  other  for  the  lower  Limoufin.  But  being  an 

The  Vezere  has  its  fource  not  far  from  that  of  inland  country,  and  at  a  great  diftance  from  the 
the  Vienne,  and  taking  its  courfe  fouth-weft,  falls  frontiers,  there  is  not  one  fortified  place  in  it.- 
into  the  Dordonne,  which  runs  from  eaft  to  weft 
through  this  province. 

The  French  about  the  year  1 703  difcover’d  fome 
mines  of  lead,  copper,  tin  and  fteel  near  Limoges  ; 
but  not  any  of  them,  it  feems,  would  turn  to  ac¬ 
count,  to  their  great  mortification,  who  ftand  very 
much  in  need  of  thofe  metals.  _  ; 

The  chief  towns  in  the  Higher  Limoufin  are  Li-  J_  Berry  on  the  north ;  by  Auvergneon  the  eaft*;  XXIX. 
moges,  St  Junien,  St.  Leonard,  Pierre  Buffiere,  by  Limoufin  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Poitou  on  the 
St.  Irrier  and  Chalus.  The  chief  towns  in  the  weft  :  being  two  and  twenty  leagues  in  length,  and  Situation, 
Lower  are  Tulle,  Brive,  Uferche,  Uflel,  Bord,  eight  in  breadth.  It  is  divided  into  higher  and  &c. 

Neuvi  and  Turenne.  lower,  like  Limoufin,  and  the  foil  and  climate  are  Soil. 

Limoges,  Vicus  Ratiatenjis,  the  capital  of  the  much  the  fame.  There  are  vineyards  about  Bel  lac 
province,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Vienne,  partly  and  Dorat,  and  the  higher  Marche  yields  corn, 
on  a  hill  and  partly  in  a  valley,  by  the  river  fide,  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Vienne,  the  Cher,  Rivers, 
thirty  leagues  weft  of  Clermont.  The  town  is  about  the  Creufe  and  the  Gartempe. 
a  league  and  half  in  circumference,  but  ill-built,  ‘  The  Creufe,  fo  denominated  for  its  depth,  rifes 
and  has  not  one  fine  publick  place  or  fquare  in  it.  in  the  fouth-eaft  confines  of  this  province,  and 
The  houfes  are  generally  of  wood,  fmall  and  dark,  taking  its  courfe  north  weft  to  Berry,  falls  into  the 
The  cathedral  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  faid  to  be  Vienne. 

built  by  the  Englifh,  to  whom,  my  French  au-  The  Gartempe  rifes  at  Gueret  in  this  country, 
thors  obferve,  their  people  afcribe  moft  of  their  and  taking  its  courfe  through  it  from  eaft  to  weft, 
ancient  ftrudtures  that  have  an  appearance  of  gran-  afterwards  turns  about  to  the  northward,  and  falls 
deur  and  magnificence.  A  falfe  opinion,  fay  they,  into  the  Creufe. 

with  which  all  our  provinces  feem  to  be  infatuated ;  <  The  province  of  Marche,  as  hath  been  obferv’d,  Chief 
as  if  our  own  architedts  were  not  capable  of  eredt-  is  ufually  divided  into  the  higher  and  lower.  In  towns* 
ing  a  fine  building.  Here  are  three  abbeys  and  the  higher  the  chief  towns  are  Gueret,  Felletin, 
feveral  convents  in  the  place ;  but  their  writers  Jarnage,  Aubuflbn,  Ahun,  Chenerailles.  In  the 
do  not  give  us  a  particular  defcription  of  them,  or  lower,  Dorat  and  Bellac. 

their  other  publick  buildings.  Gueret,  Varafticum ,  fituate  near  the  head  of  Gueret. 

Tulle,  2 'utela  Lemovicum,  the  capital  of  the  lower  the  Gartempe,  ten  leagues  north-eaft  of  Limoges, 

Limoufin,  is  fituated  in  a  bottom  on  the  river  Cou-  is  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the  place  where 
reze,  fifteen  leagues  fouth  of  Limoges,  being  about  their  courts  of  juftice  are  held  ;  but  the  French 
half  a  league  in  circumference.  It  contains  about  writers  give  us  no  farther  defcription  of  it. 

Aubuflbn  is  fituated  in  a  bottom  on  the  Creufe,  Aubuflbn. 
five  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Gueret.  It  is  a  little  town 
of  an  irregular  figure,  furrounded  by  rocks  and 
mountains,  but  confiderable  on  account  of  its 
woollen-manufadlure. 

Dorat  is  a  little  town  fituate  near  the  Gartempe,  Dorat. 

containing  a- 
is 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

Contains  a  defcription  of  the  general  government 
of  Marche. 

rjpHE  government  of  Marche  is  bounded  by  C  H  A  P. 


twelve  hundred  houfes,  and  five  thoufand  people. 

It  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  who  has  the  title  of 
Vifcount  of  the  place. 

Rrive  la  Brive  la  Gaillarde  is  fituated  near  the  confluence 
Clailiarde.  0f  the  Coureze  and  Vezere,  feventeen  leagues  fouth 
of  Limoges,  and  five  weft  of  Tulle,  in  a  valley 
furrounded  with  little  hills  planted  with  vines  and  ten  leagues  north-weft  of  Limoges 
chefnuts,  being  a  moft  beautiful  fituation.  It  is  bout  four  hundred  houfes 


the  only  fine  town 
are  elegantly  built, 


of  the  province  :  the  houfes 
and  the  walls  about  it  ex- 


This  county  of  Marche,  or  the  Marquifate,  is  The  and- 
faid  to  have  taken  its  name  from  its  fituation  on  entftate°f 
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the  marches  or  confines  between  the  territories  of 
France  and  thofe  of  the  Englifh  in  Guienne  and 
Poitou,  and  was  poftefled  by  one  or  the  other  as 
their  arms  met  with  fuccefs.  Their  trade  confifts 
chiefly  in  cattle,  and  in  the  woollen  manufadures 
which  are  made  at  Aubuflon  and  Felletin. 

It  has  one  governor-general,  one  lieutenant- 
general  ,  and  two  of  the  King's  lieutenants,  one 
vernmenc.  for  the  higher  and  the  other  for  the  lower  Marche. 

There  is  not  one  fortified  place  in  the  country. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

Contains  a  defcription  of  the  general  government 
of  Berry. 
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THE  province  of  Berry  is  bounded  by  Sologne 
on  the  north  ;  by  the  Nivernois  and  Bour- 
bonois  on  the  eaft  ;  by  La  Marche  on  the  fouth ; 
and  by  Touraine  on  the  weft:  extending  thirty- 
fix  leagues  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
twenty  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft. 

The  air  of  this  country  is  temperate,  and  the 
foil  produces  both  corn  and  wine.  Their  wine 
in  fome  places  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Burgundy, 
but  in  moft  is  weak  and  ill-tafted.  They  abound 
in  excellent  fruits,  and  have  good  paftures  for 
fheep,  that  are  valued  for  the  finenefs  of  their 
wool.  This  Country  alfo  produces  flax  and  hemp. 
They  pretend  to  have  fome  mines  of  fiver  and 
iron,  but  they  are  not  wrought.  Their  ftone-quar- 
ries  on  the  contrary  are  of  great  advantage  to  them. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Berry  are  the  Creufe,  the 
Cher,  the  Indre,  the  Orron,  the  Evre,  the  Au- 
rette,  the  Moulon,  the  Saudre,  and  the  Nerre; 
moft  of  which  have  been  already  deferibed,  and 
the  reft  are  but  inconfiderable  ftreams.  The  lake 
of  Villiers,  which  lies  about  ten  leagues  from  Bour¬ 
ges,  is  feven  or  eight  leagues  in  circumference. 

Berry  is  divided  into  High  and  Low ;  the 
Higher  extends  eaftward  from  the  Cher  to  the 
Loire  •,  and  the  Lower  is  incloled  between  the 
Cher  and  the  Creufe. 

The  chief  towns  in  the  higher  Berry  are  Bour¬ 
ges,  Dun-le-Roy ,  Chateauneuf.  Mehun,  Vierzon, 
Argens,  Catillon  fur  Loire,  Aubigni,  Concour- 
fault.  La  Chapelle-dam-Gilon ,  Les  Aix-dam-Gi- 
lon,  Henrichemont,  Sancerre  and  Montfaucon. 

Bourges,  Avaricum  Biturigum,  the  capital  of 
Berry,  and  the  See  of  and  Archbifhop,  is  fituated 
on  a  hill  between  the  rivers  Evre  and  Orron, 
to  the  banks  of  which  it  gradually  defeends  ; 
thirty-five  leagues  fouth  of  Paris,  and  feventeen 
almolt  fouth-eaft  of  Orleans.  The  two  rivers  a- 
bove-mentioned  encompafs  it  on  every  fide,  ex¬ 
cept  on  that  next  the  gate  of  Bourbonnoux.  It  is 
a  large  fpacious  town,  containing  fixteen  parifhes, 
but  has  neverthelefs  feveral  void  fpaces  within  its 
walls,  and  the  reft  is  not  well  peopled.  We 
meet  with  a  great  maay  ecclefiafticks,  gentlemen 
and  fcholars  here  •,  and  it  is  computed  there  are  in 
all  about  fifteen  thoufand  fouls,  but  not  many  of 
them  tradefmen,  the  place  having  no  other  com¬ 
merce  than  what  is  necefiary  for  the  fubfiftence  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  is  the  privilege  of  Nobility 
which  Lewis  XI.  granted  to  the  Mayor  and  Al¬ 
dermen  of  this  city,  which  occafioned  fuch  num¬ 
bers  of  gentlemen  reforting  hither,  and  is  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  that  indolence  for  trade  which  is  fo  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  inhabitants.  The  cathedral  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Stephen,  is  the  fined  Gothick 
building  (fays  my  French  author)  that  I  have  ever 
feen,  and  is  fituated  in  the  higheft  part  of  the  town. 

VOL.  II. 


The  palace  built  by  Prince  John  of  France, CH  a  P. 
Dnke  of  Berry,  is  a  magnificent  edifice ;  in  one  XXX’  . 
part  whereof  called  the  King’s  Apartment,  the'"*"~v 
governor  refides,  and  the  other  is  taken  up  by 
their  courts  of  jufiice.  The  great  hall  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  efteemed  one  of  the  largeft  and  fineft  in  the 
kingdom  ;  it  hath  no  pillars  to  fupport  it.  Here 
the  States  of  the  province  have  their  feflions ;  and 
here  it  was  Charles  VII.  aflembled  the  clergy 
of  France,  and  eftablifhed  the  Pragmatick  Sanc¬ 
tion.  The  town-houfe  ereded  by  Jaques  Coeur 
is  one  of  the  moft  elegant  buildings  that  ever  was 
undertaken  by  a  private  man ,  which  was  pur- 
chafed  by  the  celebrated  Colbert  ,  prime  minifter 
of  France,  and  given  to  the  corporation  of  this  city. 

The  fquare  of  Bourbon  is  the  largeft  in  Bourges, 
where  anciently  flood  a  Roman  amphitheatre  ;  the 
publick  walks  and  the  malls,  without  which  no 
great  town  in  France  is  thought  to  be  compleat, 
are  much  admired  by  the  French  writers ;  but  a 
long  defcription  of  their  various  beauties  is  fcarce 
confiftent  with  a  work  of  this  nature.  The  great 
number  of  religious  houfes  are  another  confidera- 
ble  ornament  to  the  place.  Cesar  took  Bourges 
by  ftorm,  and  deftroyed  near  forty  thoufand  of  the 
natives,  on  account  of  fome  cruelties  they  had  ex- 
ercifed  on  the  Roman  foldiers  that  had  fallen  into 
their  hands.  Charles  VII.  of  France  made  this 
the  place  of  his  refidence,  when  the  Englifh  were 
matters  of  almoft  all  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  in 
the  fifteenth  century;  which  occafioned  his  being 
called  King  of  Berry  in  derifion  by  the  Englifh. 

It  is  at  prefent  a  Bifhop’s  See  and  Univerfity,  in- 
ftituted  chiefly  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law. 

YfToudun  is  fituated  on  the  little  river  Theol,  Yffoudun. 
eight  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Bourges.  It  is  a  large 
town,  containing  the  parochial  and  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Dennis  and  others,  feveral  pa- 
rifhes  and  convents,  and  about  ten  thoufand  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  moft  remarkable  thing  in  it  is  the 
caftle,  which  commands  the  town  ;  within  the 
walls  whereof  are  an  antique  tower,  and  the  abbey 
of  Notredame. 

At  the  time  when  ancient  Rome  was  governed  The  anci- 
by  Kings,  Gallia  Celtica  had  theirs,  and  the  ci-  em  ftate  of 
tizens  of  Bourges  eleded  a  fovereign  from  among  Berr<v' 
themfelves.  This  form  of  Government  continued 
till  Julius  Cesar  fubdued  the  Gauls,  and  took 
Bourges  by  ftorm.  The  dominions  of  the  Romans 
lafted  till  the  year  475,  and  then  this  city  fell  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  the  Vifigoths,  who  were  after¬ 
wards  conquered  by  Clovis.  Berry  was  governed 
by  the  Franks ,  as  it  had  been  by  the  Romans  and 
Goths ;  namely  by  Counts,  who  at  length  ob¬ 
tained  an  hereditary  dominion.  Thofe  of  this 
province  were  ftiled  Counts  of  Bourges,  as  thofe  of 
Landguedoc  were  Counts  of  Thouloufe.  Bollon 
orOLLON,  is  the  moft  ancient  of  thefe  Counts  up¬ 
on  record.  To  thefe  Counts  fucceeded  Vifcounts, 
of  whom  Berry  had  one  for  about  an  hundred  and 
feventy  years,  reckoning  from  Geofrey,  who 
lived  about  9 1 7,  toEuDES,  who  fold  this  province 
to  Philip  I.  of  France  in  1100,  when  it  was 
united  to  the  crown.  It  afterwards  became  an 
appenage  of  fome  of  the  Princes  of  the  blood,  and 
was  not  long  fince  the  title  of  the  Dauphin’s  third 
fon,  called  Duke  of  Berry. 

The  trade  of  Berry  confifts  chiefly  in  the  fale  of  Trade  and 
cattle  and  fheep  ;  the  latter. alfo  furnifh  their  ma-  Pro^uce  of 
nu fad ure  with  wool,  wherewith  they  make  coarfe  err^‘ 
cloths,  ferges  and  Itockings.  They  fell  alfo  great 
quantities  of  hemp  that  grows  in  the  country  ; 
but  make  no  linen.  The  diftrids  of  Chateau- 
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roux  and  Blanc  are  as  barren  as  any  parts  of 
France,  and  that  of  Chatre  is  no  Ms  fruitful.  In 
fome  places  their  wine  is  not  fit  to  drink-,  and  in 
others  they  pretend  it  equals  Burgundy:  but  in 
aeneral,  I  find  this  country  is  not  confiderable, 
either  for  its  commerce  or  the  produce  of  its  foil. 
Military  Berry  hath  a  governor-general,  a  lieutenant- 
govern-  general,  and  two  lieutenants  of  the  King’s.  There 
ment'  is  not  one  fortified  town  in  the  country. 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

Treats  of  the  general  government  ofTouraine. 

CHAP  rj^HIS  province,  which  takes  its  name  from  an 
XXXI.  I  ancient  people  called  Turones,  lies  upon  the 
^ I.o ire,  and  is  bounded  by  Maine  and  BeaufTe  to- 

Situation,’  wards  the  north ;  by  the  Blatbis  and  Beri7  on  the 
See.  ’  eaft  -,  and  by  Poitou  and  Anjou  on  the  fouth  and 

weft  -,  bei  ng  about  four  and  twenty  leagues  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  two  and  twenty  in  breadth 
Air  and  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  air  is  temperate,  and  the 
foil.  country  generally  pleafant  and  fruitful ;  iniomuch 
that  fome  have  given  it  the  title  of.  The  Garden 
of  France.  The  moft  confiderable  forefts  are  thofe 
of  Amboife,  Lochesand  Chinon.  It  is  watered  with 
Rivers,  abundance  of  rivers  -,  of  which,  the  chief  are  the 
Loire,  the  Cher,  the  Vienne,  the  Indre,  the 
Creufe,  theVendre,  the  Amalie,  the  Bren,  the 
Choifille,  the  Braule,  and  the  Ciffe ;  moft  of 
which  run  from  eaft  to  weft  through  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  have  been  already  deferibed. 

Chief  The  chief  towns  are  Tours,  Langeai,  Chateau- 
towns.  Regnaud,  Amboife,  Mont-Trichard ,  Loches, 
Chinon. 

Tours.  Tours,  Cafarodunum ,  Civitas  Turonum ,  is  fitua- 
ted  in  a  plain  on  the  fouth-fide  of  the  Loire,  be¬ 
tween  that  river  and  the  Cher-,  thirty-fix  leagues 
fouth-weft  of  Pans,  and  fifteen  fouth-weft  of  Or¬ 
leans.  It  is  built  of  fine  white  ftone  -,  the  ftreets 
fpacious  and  extremely  clean,  occafionea  by  feve- 
ral  rivulets,  which  form  fix  publick  fountains. 
The  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Gatien  has  no¬ 
thing  remarkable  in  it;  but  there  is  another 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  who  is  the  fa¬ 
vourite  Saint  of  the  place,  and  by  whom  they 
pretend  many  miracles  have  been  wrought,  that 
is  one  of  the  largeft  ftructures  in  the  kingdom. 
The  key  upon  the  river  is  the  moft  beautiful  part 
of  the  town,  and  their  mall,  which  is  a  thoufand 
paces  in  length,  paffes  for  one  of  the  fineft  in 
France.  There  are  alfo  abundance  of  handfom 
convents  in  the  place,  and  the  royal  palace  built 
by  Lewis  XI.  with  the  park  and  gardens,  are 
well  worth  the  viewing.  One  of  their  gates  goes 
by  the  name  of  Hugon,  in  memory,  as  it  is  laid, 
of  one  Hugon  a  very  wicked  Prince,  once  Earl 
of  Tours,  whom  the  fuperftitious  will  have  to 
walk  the  ftreets  at  midnight  to  terrify  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  and  that  the  Proteftants  were  firft  called 
Hugonots,  from  their  walking  and  affembling 
near  this  gate  in  the  night-time:  though  fome  of 
the  French  Proteftants  tell  us,  it  was  for  their  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  prefent  royal  family,  who  defeended 
from  Hugh  Capet,  that  they  obtained  the 
name  of  Hugonots ;  the  other  faction  fetting  up 
the  Duke  of  Guife,  who  defeended  from  Char- 
lemain.  Tours  is  the  See  of  an  Archbifhop,  as 
well  as  the  capital  of.  a  duchy,  and  has  had  the 
honour  of  feeing  the  States  of  the  kingdom  feveral 
times  aftembled  here,  particularly  by  Lewis  XI, 
anno  1470;  by  Charles  VIII,  in  1484;  and 
by  Lewis  XII,  in  1506. 
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Amboife,  Ambacia ,  is  fituated  at  the  confluence  C  H  A  P. 
of  the  Amalie  and  the  Loire  five  leagues  to  the  XXXL 
eartward  of  Tours.  This  town  is  noc  large,  con-  Amboife. 
filling  only  of  two  parifhes  and  two  ftreets  ;  but 
has  a  finecaftle,  which  is  a  great  ornament  to  it. 

Here  they  pretended  to  fhew  the  horns  of  a  flag  of 
a  prodigious  fize,  which  being  examined  by  the 
prefent  King  of  Spain,  and  his  brothers  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy  and  Berry,  in  their  palfage  to  Spain  ; 
they  dilcovered  them  to  be  the  work  of  fome  ar- 
tift,  and  not  natural.  Lewis  XI  inftituted  the 
order  of  St.  Michael  in  this  caftle  anno  1469. 

There  is  little  elfe,  that  delerves  notice  here  un- 
lefs  the  Courfe  or  publick  walks,  which  the  French 
writers  obferve  are  very  fine,  as  they  do  of  thofe 
of  every  other  town. 

Chinon,  Cafirwn  Chinonis ,  is  fituated  on  the  Chinon. 
Vienne,  ten  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Tours.  It  con- 
fifts  of  four  parilhes  and  fifteen  religious  houfes, 
containing  about  a  thoufand  families.  It  was  re¬ 
markable  formerly  for  the  refidence  of  Charles 
VII.  and  the  firlt  publick  appearance  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  or  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  before  him,  which 
gave  luch  a  turn  to  the  affairs  of  France,  when 
they  were  looked  upon  as  defperate.  The  famous 
Rabela  is  was  a  native  of  this  town. 

Touraine  underwent  the  fame  fate  as  the  reft  ofTheanci- 
the  Gallick  provinces,  and  was,  like  them,  at ent  Hate  of 
length  governed  by  its  proper  Count.  In  the  year  ic‘ 

1044,  it  was  conquered  by  Geofrey  Martel 
Earl  of  Anjou,  and  pafled  to  his  delcendants  Earls 
of  Anjou,  and  Kings  of  England,  who  held  it  till 
they  loft  their  other  territories  on  that  fide  the  water. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  this  province  were  The  trade 
thofe  of  cloth,  leather  and  filk  ;  of  which  the  filk,  ofTou- 
though  the  laft  eftablifhed,  is  the  moft  confiderable. 

As  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  it  is  at  prefent  France  ° 
fcarce  followed  any  where  but  at  Amboiie,  and  dwindled 
here  they  only  make  flight  French  fluffs.  That t0  nothing 
of  leather  alfo  is  funk  to  nothing  ;  and  the  filk,  f 

which  in  the  time  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  em-  LnTt  the 
ployed  above  twenty  thoufand  weavers  in  the  city  govem- 
of  l  ours  only,  fcarce  employs  fixty  at  this  time  :  ment. 
which  lolsof  their  trade  the  French  alcribe  to  fe¬ 
veral  caufes  :  as  firft,  their  fmall  foreign  traffick. 

2.  I  heir  expelling  luch  numbers  of  workmen  out 
of  the  kingdom.  3.  The  obliging  the  merchants 
of  Tours  to  buy  their  Silk  at  Lyons.  And,  4.  The 
wearing  calicoes  and  Indian  filks-  Th  s,  fays  my 
author,  has  deftroyed  the  commerce  of  Touraine, 
which  anciently  brought  them  in  more  than  ten 
millions  of  iivres  annually. 

This  province  has  a  governor-general,  a  lieu-  Military 
tenant  general,  and  a  King’s  lieutenant.  Befides  g°vern- 
which  have  their  particular  governors,  as  the 
towns  of  Amboife,  Beaulieu  and  Chinon. 

CHAP.  XXXII. 

Contain j  adeferiftion  of  .the  general  government 
of  Anjou. 

THE  provinceof  Anjou  is  bounded.by  Le Maine  CHAP. 

on  the  north  ;  by  iouraine  on  the  eaft  ;  by  AAAU,t 
Poitou  on  the  fouth  -,  and  by  Bretagne  on  the 
weft  :  extending  twenty-fix  leagues  in  length  from  Situation, 
eaft  to  weft,  and  four  and  twenty  in  breadth  from  &c. 
north  to  fouth. 

The  air  is  temperate,  and  the  country  agree- Air  and 
ably  diverfified  with  hills  and  plains,  but  rather  face  of  the 
level  than  mountainous,  except  on  the  banks  of  country, 
the  Loire,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Mauges ;  and  it 
is  computed  there  are  thirty-three  forefts  all  of 
oak  and  beech  in  it.  The 
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The  foil  produces  white  wines,  wheat,  rye, 

.  barley,  oats,  peas,  flax,  hemp,  nuts,  chefnuts,  and 
all  manner  of  fruits  :  and  their  paflures  feed  great 
numbers  of  cattle  and  fheep,  which  are  the  greateft 
riches  of  the  province.  Here  are  alfo  coal-pits, 
quarries  of  marble,  and  fome  iron-mines. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Loire,  which  divides 
Anjou  almoft  in  two  equal  parts  •,  the  Vienne,  the 
Toue,  which  runs  from  fouth  to  north,  and  falls 
into  the  Loire  at  Saumur,  the  little  Loire,  the 
Sarte  and  the  Maine  ;  all  which  run  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  unite  their  ftreams  at  Angers,  and 
a  little  after  fall  into  the  Loire.  Befides  which,  there  moft  important  pafles  on  that  river.  The  town 


STATE  OF 

of  the  altar. 

Vavenne,  a  favourite  of  Henry  IV,  isatprei'ent 
the  greateft  ornament  of  the  town  ;  the  garden' 
and  water-works  are  fuitable  to  the  magnificence 
of  the  building.  Among  the  illuftrious  perfons 
who  have  been  educated  in  the  Jefui'ts  college  at 
La  Fleche,  the  celebrated  Descartes  is  one. 

Pont  de  Se  ftands  about  a  league  and  half  to  thePontdeSe, 
eaftward  of  Angiers  upon  the  river  Loire,  which 
having  broken  its  banks  looks  like  a  fea  at  this 
place,  and  is  moft  confiderabie  for  its  ftone  bridge, 
faid  to  be  a  thoufand  paces  long,  and  one  of  the 


are  abundance  of  other  lefier  ftreams  that  render 
the  roads  impaflable  fometimes  for  want  of  bridges. 

The  chief  towns  are  Angiers,  Chateaugontier, 
La  Fleche,  Le  Pont  de  Se,  Chateau-Ceaus,  Dove, 
Craon,  Montforeau,  and  Montrevil-Bellay. 


conflfts  of  about  four  hundred  houfes,  and  has  a 
caftle  for  its  defence,  or  rather  ornament. 

Doue  or  Doe,  Theotuadum  Caftellum ,  is  fituated  Doue* 
half  a  league  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Loire,  con¬ 
taining  about  four  hundred  houfes,  moft  remark- 


are 


Angiers,  Inliomagus  Andigavorum ,  the  capital  of  able  for  an  amphitheatre  cut  out  of  a  rock  fixteen 
Anjou,  is  fituated  a  little  above  the  place  where  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  and  capable  of 
the  little  Loire,  and  the  Sarte  fall  into  the  Maine,  holding  fifteen  thoufand  people  ;  which  fome 
the  laft  of  which  rivers  divides  the  town  into  al¬ 
moft  two  equal  parts :  it  lies  fifteen  leagues  almoft 
eaft  of  Nants,  and  about  fifty-three  fouth-weft 
of  Paris.  It  was  firft  enclofed  with  a  wall  by 
John  King  of  England,  which  was  demolifhed 
by  Lewis  VIII.  St.  Lewis  his  fon  rebuilt  the 
wall  in  the  manner  we  fee  it  at  this  day.  The 
town  contains  nine  thoufand  houfes,  and  about 
thirty-fix  thoufand  inhabitants,  which  are  divided 
into  fixteen  parifhes,  twelve  within  the  walls  and 


of  opinion  was  the  work  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  others  of  the  French.  In  this  town  alfo  is 
one  of  the  fineft  fountains  in  France. 

Anjou,  like  other  parts  of  Gaul,  was  conquer’d  Theanc1*' 
by  Caesar  •,  and  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman ent.ftateof 
empire  underwent  the  fame  revolutions  as  theAnj°U‘ 
neighbouring  provinces,  till  it  came  to  be  govern’d 
by  Counts  of  its  own,  of  whom  Geofrey  III, 
furnamed  Plant agenet,  married  Maud  the 
Emprefs,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Henry  I,  Kins: 


four  in  the  fuburbs.  Befides  the  parifh-churches,  of  England,  by  whom  he  had  ifiue  Henry  if, 
there  are  eight  collegiate,  and  a  great  number  of  who  inherited  both  England  and  Anjou.  This 
convents.  The  cathedral  church  is  a  noble  ftruc-  Prince  left  three  fons,  viz.  Richard,  Geofrey 
ture,  the  roof  high  and  broad,  and  yetis  not  fuf-  and  John.  Richard  fucceeded  him,  who  leav- 
tained  by  one  pillar.  The  choir  is  alfo  very  fine,  ing  no  iflue,  and  his  fecond  brother  Geofre  y  be- 
and  its  three  lofty  fteeples  are  much  admired  for  ing  dead  and  leaving  one  fon  named  Arthur, 
their  architecture.  Part  of  the  town  is  pleafantly  this  Prince  ought  to  have  inherited  both  England 
fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  the  reft  in  a  bot--  and  Anjou*,  but  his  uncle  John,  his  father’s 
tom.  The  caftle  ftands  on  a  fteep  rock  and  com-  younger  brother,  ufurped  his  dominions  and  mur- 
mands  the  whole,  being  flank’d  with  antique  round  dered  Arthur.  Whereupon  the  French  King 
towers,  which  at  prefent  ferve  rather  for  ornament  cited  John  the  ufurper  before  the  Peers  of  France  •, 
than  defence.  In  this  town  is  annually  a  great  and  on  his  not  appearing,  adjudged  him  guilty  of 
proceflion  of  all  the  clergy  and  inhabitants,  to  felony  and  murder  *,  for  which  it  was  pretended  all 
Ihew  their  deteftation  of  the  errors  of  their  Arch-  his  French  dominions  were  forfeited,  and  accord- 
deacon  Berengenus  ,  who  in  the  year  1019  ingly  the  French  King  feized  Anjou  and  Nor- 
preached  againft  their  dodtrine  of  tranfubftantiati-  mandy,  and  moft  of  the  territories  the  Englifh  had 
on;  which  opinion  however  they  fay  he  adjured1  in  France  about  the  year  1202,  except  Guienne 
afterwards  at  Rome  before  Pope  Gregory  VII.  and  Gafcony,  which  the  Englifh  remained  poflefFd 
They  pretend  to  fhew  here  one  of  the  pots  which  of  till  (the  reign  of  Henry  VI,)  about  the  middle 
held  the  water  that  our  Saviour  turned  into  wine  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Anjou  was  afterwards 
at  the  marriage  in  Cana.  This  city  is  the  capital  an  appanage  of  fome  of  the  blood  royal  of  France, 
of  a  dutchy,  a  Bifhop’s  See,  and  a  univerfity  chief-  and  lately-gave  a  title  to  the  Dauphin’s  fecond 
ly  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law  ;  and  Lewis  XIV  efta-  fon^  the  prefent  King  of  Spain. 


Chateau 

gontier. 


blifhed  an  academy  here  in  1685,  upon  the  fame 
foot  with  that  of  the  royal  academy  at  Paris.  The 
fathers  of  the  oratory  alfo  have  a  college  here, 
wherein  they  inftrudt  their  difciples  in  divinity  and 
philofophy,  as  in  other  great  towns  of  France. 

Chateaugontier  is  .fituated  on  the  Maine,  feven 
leagues  north  of  Angiers.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  river,  and  confifts  of  three  parifhes, 
fourteen  hundred  houfes,  and  five  or  fix  thoufand 
fouls.  Befides  the  parifh-churches  it  hath  a  colle¬ 
giate  church  and  feveral  monafteries. 

La  Fleche. .  La  Fleche,  Flecchia  Cajirum ,  is  pleafantly  fituated 
in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  little  Loire,  eight  leagues 
north-eaft  of  Angiers.  It  confifts  of  one  parifh, 
but  contains  however  fix  thoufand  inhabitants. 
Henry  IV,  who  was  born  here,  enlarged  and 
beautified  it  :  he  converted  his  caftle  or  palace, 
which  was  very  fpacious,  into  ‘a  college  for  the 
Jefuits  ;  and  his  heart  lies  buried  under  the  fteps 


The  trade  and  produce  of  Anjou  confifts  in  white  Trade  and 
wines,  cattle,  corn,  frefh- water  fifh,  hemp,  flax,Produceof 
thread,  linen,  flight  woollen  fluffs,  dried  fweet-Anj°u‘ 
meats,  game,  faltpetre,  brandy,  vinegar,  prunes, 
honey,  refined  fugar  and  white  wax. 

Anjou  has  a  governor-general,  a  lieutenant- Mi]!tarX 
general,  and  two  of  the  King’s  lieutenants  ;  be-S°vnetm" 
fides  which,  there  are  particular  governors  in  La 

Fleche,  Beaufort,  Chateaugontier  and  Bauge. 

* 

CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Contains  a  defcription  of  the  government  of  Saumur. 

ALthough  Saumur  be  really  in  Anjou,  it  is  ne-  c  FI  A  P. 

verthelefs  made  a  feparate  government,  and  XXXIII. 
comprehends  part  of  Anjou  which  lies  fouth  of  the  * 

Loire,  and  a  part  of  the  higher  Poitou.  The  chief 
towns  whereof  areSaumur, Richelieu  and  Mirebeau.  0f  Saumur 

Saumur, 
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C  11  A  P.  Samur,  Salons  Mums,  and  Salmurum ,  is  plea- 
?CXXI1^  fantly  fituated  on  the  river  Loire,  Even  or  eight 
S.uimur  ~  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Angiers.  It  is  Laid  to 
city.  be  called  Murus  from  a  rock  under  which  it  (lands, 
that  refembles  a  wall.  Thecaftleand  fortifications 
might  render  it  a  ftrong  place  in  the  laft  age,  but 
rather  ferve  for  ornament  than  defence  at  prefent. 
This  was  one  of  the  cautionary  towns  given  the 
Proteftants,  and  here  they  had  an  academy,  where 
Johh  Cameron  the  Scot,  whofe  difciples  from 
him  were  called  Cameronians,  and  many  other 
celebrated  faints  of  that  clafs  receiv’d  their  educa¬ 
tion  ;  but  being  fuppreffed  by  Lewis  XIV,  in  the 
year  1684,  and  a  liberty  of  their  religion  denied 
them,  mod  of  the  inhabitants  left  their  country. 
The  three  parilhes  do  not  contain  above  five  or 
fix  thoufand  fouls,  tho’  before  the  perfection  they 
confided  of  twice  the  number.  The  principal  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  Saumur  are  the  refining  of  fugar,  and 
thofe  of  hard  ware  and  toys. 

Military  This  little  government  has  its  governor-general, 
govern-  lieutenant-governor,  and  King’s  lieutenant,  in- 
™ent  of  dependent  of  the  governor  of  Anjou.  Rhichelieu 
SaUmUr'  and  Mirebeau  have  their  particular  governors, 
which  towns  have  been  already  mentioned  in 
Poitou. 

French  The  towns  in  the  government  of  French  Flan- 
Flanders,  ders  have  been  already  deferib’d  in  treating  of  the 
Dunkirk,  low  Countries:  as  has  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  which 
ai!d  Alftce  makes  a  diftina  government  in  the  French  plan, 
deferred  The  towns  alfo  in  the  government  of  Metz,  Ioul 
elfewhere.  and  Verdun,  and  thofe  of  Alface  having  been  al¬ 
ready  treated  of  in  the  deicription  of  Germany, 
are  omitted  here. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Contains  an  abftraft  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of  France  ; 
together  'with  the  modern  hiftory  of  that  kingdom. 

CHAP.  rr^FIE  limits  of  the  ancient  Gaul  were  far  more 
XXXIV.  extenfive  than  thofe  of  the  prefent  kingdom 

'  of  France  ;  comprehending  on  one  fide  all  the 
ft  rad  of  north  part  of  Italy,  namely,  the  territories  of  the 
their  and-  King  of  Sardinia,  of  the  republick  of  Genoa,  and 
ent  hiftory  Lombardy  :  and  on  the  other,  the  Low  Countries, 
and  all  that  part  of  Germany  which  lies  to  the 
weftward  of  the  Rhine.  That  part  of  Gaul  which 
lay  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Alps  was  by  the  Romans 
called  Gallia  Cifalpina ,  on  acount  of  its  fituation 
in  refpeCl  of  Rome  ;  and  that  part  of  Gaul  to  the 
weftward  of  the  Alps  was  for  the  like  reafon  deno¬ 
minated  Gallia  Franfalpina .  It  is  the  latter  of  thefe 
that  is  the  fubjeCt  of  the  prefent  hiftory,  and  even 
part  of  this  is  difmembered  from  modern  France. 
The  Gauls  The  firft  account  we  have  of  the  Gauls  which 
can  be  relied  on,  is  from  the  Romans  :  it  feems 
they  were  a  brave  people,  had  flormed  even  Rome 
it  felf,  and  were  very  near  putting  a  period  to 
that  afpiring  republick.  Nor  did  the  Romans 
think  fit  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  them  till  they 
had  reduced  moft  of  the  other  powers  in  the  then 
known  world  under  their  dominion.  Fulvius 
Flaccus  the  cohful,  about  an  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before  our  Saviour,  firft  invaded  the  Tranfal- 
pine  Gauls,  and  five  years  afterwards  Fab  1  us  Max¬ 
imus  reduced  Gallia  Narbonenfis  into  the  form  of 
Conquer-  a  Roman  province.  C  ae  s  a  r,  after  a  ten  years 
eft  byCx-  war,  brought  all  the  powers  of  Tranfalpine  Gaul 
^ar-  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  about  48  years 
The  three  before  Chrift.  He  found  the  whole  country  di¬ 
principal  vided  into  three  principal  parts,  the  firft  of  which 
nations  of  was  inhabit  by  the  Celt®,  the  fecond  by  the 


Aquitains,  and  the  third  by  the  Belgae.  The  CHAP. 
Celts  were  the  moft  confiderable,  their  country  XXXIV. 
extending  from  the  Alps  to  the  Britifh  channel,  '“"'v— 
To  the  weft  of  them  lay  the  Aquitains,  bordering 
on  the  Ocean  and  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  to  the  north- 
eaft  the  Belgce,  who  inhabited  Picardy,  Cham¬ 
pagne,  the  Low  Countries,  and  that  part  of  Ger¬ 
many  which  lies  to  the  weftward  of  the  Rhine. 

Thefe  great  nations  were-again  fubdivided  into  a 
multitude  of  little  principalities  or  dates,  who  fre¬ 
quently  united  under  fome  one  head  for  their  com¬ 
mon  defence  againft  the  Roman  arms  ;  of  whom 
CAESAR  mentions  between  fixty  and  feventy  : 
every  great  town  and  community  he  fpeaks  of  fre¬ 
quently  as  a  diffinCt  nation  :  as  the  Allobroges,  the 
people  of  Savoy  and  Dauphine  ;  the  Segufini,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Segufium  and  the  diftriCt 
belonging  to  it  ;  the  Datii,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Dax  and  its  territory  j  the  Gabaji,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Gevaudan  *,  the  Suefllones,  the  inhabitants 
of  Soiffons  and  its  diftriCl,  &c. 

The  learned  are  not  entirely  agreed  about  the  Their  lan- 
language  of  the  Gauls,  or  their  manners  ;  accord-  SuaSe* 
ing  to  Caesar,  the  Celt®,  Aquitani,  and  Belgse 
had  very  little  refemblance  in  either  :  while  Sido- 
nius  is  of  opinion  that  their  language  was  the  fame, 
and  they  had  only  different  dialeCls.  Their  religion  Religion, 
alfo  is  varioufly  reprefen  ted  by  thefeRoman  authors : 

Tully  affirms  they  had  none  ,  while  C/Esar 
and  Livy  fay  they  worffiip’d  a  multitude  of  Gods ; 
that  the  chief  of  them  were  Mercury,  whom 
they  called  Teutates  •,  and  Jupiter,  whom  they 
named  Taranis  or  the  Thunderer.  They  thought 
him  beft  reprefented  by  the  tailed  oaks,  the  nobleft: 
productions  of  nature  ;  for  I  don’t  perceive  they 
had  any  images,  which  might  occafion  fome  of  the 
Romans  to  apprehend  they  had  no  Gods.  Their 
priefts  were  the  Druids,  and  as  the  myfteries  of 
their  religion  as  well  as  their  morals  and  hiftory 
were  taught  in  fongs ;  it  was  by  the  Bards,  an 
inferior  order  of  Druids,  that  their  difciples  were 
inftruCted.  Their  Vates  or  Eubages  facrificed  ani¬ 
mals,  and  foretold,  or  pretended  to  tell,  future  e- 
vents  by  the  difpofition  of  their  entrails ;  and  fome 
relate  that  upon  extraordinary  occafions  they  fa¬ 
crificed  men,  to  which  I  do  not  give  entire  credit  ; 
but  if  they  did,  it  is  no  more  than  their  politer 
neighbours  the  Romans  did  before  them. 

The  term  Druid  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the 
Celtick  word  Deru,  which  fignified  an  oak  :  the 
mifletoe,  which  grew  about  the  oak,  was  deemed 
facred  as  well  as  the  tree,  and  directions  were  given 
as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  gathering  it.  The 
Druids  feem  to  have  prefided  in  civil  as  well  as  re¬ 
ligious  matters ;  infomuch  that  a  malefaCtor  could 
not  be  executed  but  by  their  approbation  ;  and  the 
chief  of  the  Druids,  or  the  high  priefts,  had  an  un¬ 
common  veneration  paid  him.  A  late  French 
writer  has  pretended  to  colleCt  fome  of  the  facred 
rules  and  maxims  given  by  the  Druids  to  their  dif¬ 
ciples  ;  and  as  they  are  agreeable  to  what  we  find 
in  other  authors,  I  ffiall  take  the  liberty  to  recite 
the  principal  of  them,  though  I  will  not  vouch 
for  their  being  genuine. 

1.  They  direCled  that  none  fhould  be  inftruCled 
in  the  myfteries  of  their  religion  but  in  the  facred 
groves. 

2.  That  miffetoe  be  gathered  with  reverence  in 
the  fixth  moon,  and  cut  with  a  golden  bill. 

.3.  That  care  be  taken  in  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren,  who  are  to  be  taught  that  every  thing  is  de¬ 
rived  from  heaven. 


4.  That 
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mory, 


That  the'  Arcana  of 
be  not  committed  to 


their  religion  and  fci- 
writing,  but  to  me- 


from  it’s  capital  the  city  of  Aqu<$  Augufi^  now  CHAP. 
Acqu’s  in  Guienne.  It  contained  Guienne,  Gaf- 
cony,  Querci,  Xantoigne,  Poitou,  Perigort,  Li- 


They  taught  that  the  foul  is  immortal,  and  moufin,  Auvergne,  Bourboncis,  and  Berry  •,  ex- 
leath  goes  into  fome  other  body.  tending  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  river  Loire. 

which  he 


O* 


tD 

Celtica ,  to 


gave 


the  name 


of  Lug- 


after  death  goes  into  lome  other  body. 

6.  That  che  world  will  be  deftroyed  by  fire  or 

water.  dunenfis ,  from  it’s  capital  Lugdunum,  now  Lyons  *, 

7.  That  upon  extraordinary  emergencies  men  which  comprehended  the  Lyonois  and  Orleanois 
are  to  be  facrificed  ;  and  as  the  body  fails,  or  in  their  larged  dimenfions,  Tournois,  Burgundy, 
moves  after  it  is  fallen,  and  as  the  blood  flows  part  of  Champagne,  the  ifle  of  France,  Britany, 
from  the  wound,  future  events  may  be  foretold.  and  Normandy.  4.  Belgica ,  fo  named  from  the 

8.  That  prifoners  of  war  are  to  be  facrificed  on  Belgre,  which  contained  all  the  north-eaft  part 

their  altars.  of  Gaul,  viz.  Picardy,  the  refidue  of  Chanl- 

9.  That  they  who  kill  themfelves  to  attend  pagne,  Franche  Comte,  the  Netherlands,  and  all 
their  friends  in  the  next  world,  will  enjoy  their  that  part  of  Germany  which  lies  to  the  weftward 


converfation  there. 

10.  That-  the  difobedient  be  outlawed  and  ex¬ 
cluded  the  fociety  of  men. 

11.  That  the*  heads  of  families  have  fovereign 
power  in  their  own  houfes,  and  may  put  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  fervants  to  death. 

As  to  the  government  of  the  Gauls,  they  were 
divided  into  a  multitude  of  little  principalities  and 
ftates,  as  has  been  obferved  already  •,  every  one  of 
which  had  their  captain  or  leader,  who  judged  their 
affairs  at  home,  and  commanded  their  armies  in 
the  field  ;  which  officer  or  magiftrate  Livy  pro¬ 
perly  enough  ftiles  their  King,  while  others  are 
very  angry  with  him  for  giving  him  this  title  •, 
becaufe,  lay  they,  he  was  elective,  and  might  be 
reftrained  in  his  power  by  the  people,  and  even 
depoled  for  male-adminiftration.  But  what  the 
prerogatives  of  thefe  Princes  were,  or  what  the 
privileges  of  their  people,  no  one  fure  will  be  fo 
arrogant  to  defcribe  particularly  at  this  day.  What 
feems  probable  is,  that  in  fome  of  thefe  ftates,  the 
power  of  the  Prince  was  more  limited  than  in 
others ;  and  perhaps  in  fome  he  was  under  no  limi¬ 
tations  at  all  ;  as  we  find  it  is  in  feveral  countries 
at  this  day,  where  there  are  a  variety  of  little 
kingdoms  and  ftates. 

The  cloathing  of  the  Gauls  feems  to  differ  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  fituation  :  thofe  who  lived  on  the 
eaftern  fide  the  Alps  next  the  Romans  were  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  term  'Togata,  as  they  wore  gowns 
like  the  Romans  ;  and  next  to  them  the  inha- 


of  the  Rhine.  Constantine  afterwards 
divided  Gaul  into  feventeen  provinces  or  govern¬ 
ments,  viz. 


Provinces. 

1.  Narhonehjis  Prima 

2.  -  Secun  da 

3.  Viennenjis  Vienne  in  Dauphine 

4.  Alpes Gratae  & Penirue  Monftriers  in  Savoy. 

5.  Alpes  Maritime  Ambrun  in  Dauphine. 


cities. 


Narbonne  in  Languedoc. 
Aix  in  Provence. 


6.  Lugdunenjis  Prima 

- —  Seam  da 

- - -  cTertia 

. -  Quart  a 

Se  quanta 

Aquitania  Prima 

- -  Secun  da 

JAovem  Populania 
Germania  Prima 

• - -  Secunda 

Belgica  Prima 
- Secunda 


7-  - 

8.  - 

9-  ■ 

10. 

1 1. 

12. 

I3- 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17'< 


Lyons. 

Roan  in  Normandy. 
Tours. 

Sens  in  Champagne. 
Befanpon  in  Franc. Comte 
Bourges  in  Berry. 
Bourdeaux. 

Aux  in  Gafcony. 

Mentz. 

Cologne. 

Triers. 

Rheims. 


The  Romans  having  Introduced  their  laws  and 
cuftoms,  and  civilized  this  people,  continued  to 
govern  them  about  five  hundred  years.  But  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Honor  ius,  the  Goths 
having  firft  ravaged  Italy,  fettled  themfelves- 
France  and  Spain.  The  Burgun- 


m 


there,  and  ^  w 

bitants  of  Savoy,  Dauphine,  and  Languedoc  were  dians  and  feveral  other  northern  people  followed 
fometimes  called  Bracata,  from  their  covering  their  their  fteps,  till  at  length  the  Franks,  a  German 
loins,  or  wearing  fomething  in  imitation  of  nation,  iubdued  or  drove  thefe  powers  out  of 


o 

or  wearing  lometmng  in  imitation 
breeches.  The  Celts  alfo  were  called  Comatai  Gaul, 
from  their  wearing  long  hair ;  but  I  queftion  it  has 
whether  they  were  much  better  cloathed  than  the  generality 


giving 

ever 


their  name  to 
fince  retained. 


out 

the  country,  which 
This  great  event  the 


of  the  French  hiftorians  compute  to 


Britons,  becaufe  the  reft  of  the  Gauls  who  lay  have  happened  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  420.  xha  firft 


Houfes. 


Fortifica 

tions. 

Diet. 


nearer  the  Romans,  feemed  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  them  by  their  being  cloathed. 

Their  houfes  were  no  better  than  round  huts 
covered  with  ftraw,  which  they  ufually  built  in 
the  woods,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers ;  and  their 
beds  were  the  fkins  of  beafts.  Their  fortifications 
confifted  of  little  more  than  trees  cut  down  and 
formed  into  a  kind  of  wall  with  a  trench  about 
them.  They  eat  bread  and  flefh,  chiefly  that 
which  was  taken  in  hunting ;  and  thofe  that  bor¬ 
dered  on  Italy  drank  their  wines :  but  I  don’t 
find  there  was  any  wine  made  in  France  when 
Julius  C.-esar  came  amongft  them,  though  in 
lome  places  they  had  malt  liquors. 

Gaul  di-  Augustus  Czesar  having  reftored  peace  to 
vided  into  the  empire,  vifited  Gaul,  which  he  divided  into 
provinces.  pour  provinces,  viz.  1.  Gallia  Narbonenfu,  fo  de¬ 
nominated  from  the  city  of  Narbon  in  Languedoc, 
which  comprehended  Languedoc,  Provence,  Dau¬ 
phine,  and  part  of  Savoy.  2.  Aquitanicat  fo  called 
VOL.  II.  Numb.  LXXXIII. 


has  been  line  of 
the  Me-  their 

Kings. 


Since  that  time  the  crown  of  France 
enjoyed  by  three  feveral  families,  viz. 
rovignian,  the  Carolovignian,  and  the  Capetine. 
Merovee,  from  whom  the  firft  line  is  deno¬ 
minated,  according  to  moft  of-  their  writers, 
was  their  third  King,  and  Pharamond 
the  firft;  but  the  judicious  Father  Daniel 
juftly  rejects  the  hiftory  of  their  four  firft 
Kings,  and  feems  to  me  to  have  made  it  very 
evident,  that  Clovis  was  the  firft  King  of 
the  Franks  who  reigned  in  France  ;  and  that  he 
founded  this  monarchy  about  the  year  486, 
which  is  fixty-fix  years  after  the  common  ac¬ 
count.  But  I  fhall  firft  prefcnt  the  reader  with 
the  ordinary  tables  of  their  feveral^Kings  reigns, 
and  then  make  my  remarks 
as  moft  require  our  attention 


on  fuch  of  them 


i5 


Chronological 


5io 
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Chronological  Table  of  the  Kings  of  France. 


The  Merovignian  line. 


1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5’ 

6. 

7* 

8. 

9* 

10. 

1 1. 
12. 

13- 

14. 

i5- 

16. 

i7- 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 


Kings. 

Pharamond 
Clod  ion 
Merove  e 
Childerick 
Clovis  — 


Childebert 

Clotaire  - 

Charibert  . — 

Chilpericic  — 

Clot  a  ire  II.  — 

Dagobert  — 
Clovis  II.  — 

Clotaire  III. 
Childerick  II. 

Thierry  - 

Clovis  III.  - 

Childebert  II. 
Dagobert  II. 
Chilperick.  II. 
Clotaire  difputed. 
Thierry  II. 

An  -interregnum. 
Childerick  III. 


A.  D. 

418 

428 

448 

45* 

481 

511 

558 

z6i 

57 0 
584 
6  29 

628 

655 

670 

674 

691 

695 

7 11 

716 

72 1 

722 


—  743 


The  Carolovignian  line. 


22.  Pepin  the  Short 

23.  Charlemagne 

24.  Lewis  the  Pious 

25.  Charles  the  Bald 

26.  Lewis  II.  • — ■ 

f  Lewis  III.  7 

27'  l  Carloman  5 

28. 

29. 

3°- 

31- 

32- 

33- 

34- 


Charles  III.  the  Grofs  — 
Eudes  — •  — ■  — ■ 

Charles  IV.  the  Simple 
Robert  difputed  —  — 

Rodolph  —  —  — 

Lewis  IV.  —  —  — 

Lo  THAIRE  -  -  - 

Lewis  V.  the  Slothful  - 


35- 

36- 

37- 

38- 

39- 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43- 

44. 

45- 

46. 

47- 

48. 

49. 

50 

51. 

52. 

53- 

54- 

55- 

5^. 


The  Capetine  line.. 


Hugh  Capet  — 
Robert  —  — 

Henry  I.  —  — 

Philip  — ■  — 

Lewis  VI.  the  Grofs 
LewisVII.  —  — 

Philip  II.  the  Auguft 
Lewis  VIII.  the  Lion 
St  Lewis  IX.  — 
Philip  III.  the  Hardy 
Philip  IV.  the  Fair 

Lewis  X.  Hutin  - 

Philip  V.  —  . — 


Charles  IV.  the  Fair 
Philip  VI.  of  Valois 
John  the  Good  — 

Charles  V.  the  Wife 
Charles  VI.  — 
Charles  VII.  Victorious 
Lewis  XI.  —  — 

Charles  VIII.  — 

Lewis  XII,  the  Juft 


Kings. 

57.  Francis!,  the  Great 
58.,  Henry  II.  — • 

59.  Francis  II.  — 

60.  Charles  IX  — • 

61.  Hens  y  III.  — 

62.  Henry  IV.  — 

63.  Lewis  XIII.  — 

64.  Lewis  XIV.  — • 

65.  Lewis  XV.  • — 


A.  D.  C  H  A  P. 
XXXiV. 

1515 
1547 
1559 
I  £  60 

1574 
1589 
1610 

1643 

i7J5 


75i 
768 
8 14 
840 
877 

879 

884 

888 

893 

922 

923 
93 6 
954 
986 


987 
996 
1033 
1060 
1 108 
ii37 
1180 
1223 
1226 
1270 
1286 
i3l4 

1327 

1322 

1328 
1350 
i364 
138° 
1412 
1461 
i483 
1498 


This  table  begins  with  Pharamond,  to 
whom  fucceeded  Clodion,  Me  rove  e,  and 
Childerick:  but  Father  Dan i el  fhews  that 
thefe  Princes  only  made  irruptions  into  Gaul  out 
of  Germany  from  time  to  time  ;  that  none  of 
them  fixed  their  refidence  in  Gaul,  but  being 
content  with  plunder,  or  beaten  back  by  the 
Romans,  returned  to  their  habitations  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Rhine,  rill  Clovis  palling  this 
river  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  French  monarchy,  in  the  filth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  the  twentieth  of  his  age, 
anno  486. 

At  the  time  of  this  expedition  of  Clovis,  Gaul 
was  divided  between  the  Romans,  the  Vifigoths, 
and  the  Burgundians,  The  Roman  territories 
comprehended  almoft  all  the  provinces  which  lie 
between  the  Rhine,  the  Ocean,  and  the  Loire. 
The  Burgundians  poirdfed  the  countries  between 
the  Saone  and  the  Rhone,  and  feveral  towns  on 
both  fides  thofe  rivers,  as  Lyons,  Vienne,  Ge¬ 
neva.  The  Vifigoths  poflelled  all  the  reft  of  the 
country  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees,  which  lie 
to  the  louthward  of  the  Loire.  Theodor  ick. 
King  of  the  Oftrogoths,  or  eaftern  Goths,  was 
at  this  time  King  of  Italy,  and  the  Vifigoths  had 
the  dominion  of  great  part  of  Spain. 

While  the  affairs  of  Europe  were  in  this  fitua- 
tion,  Clovis  palfed  the  Rhine  with  a  formidable 
army,  bending  his  march  direCtly  for  Soilfons, 
the  capita]  of  the  Roman  territories  in  Gaul, 
where  Siagrius  the  Roman  governor  then 
refided.  Siagrius  drew  together  all  the  forces 
he  could  alfemble  to  oppofe  his  march  ;  but  hav¬ 
ing  the  misfortune  to  be  defeated,  fled  to  Ala- 
rick  King  of  the  Vifigoths,  or  weftern  Goths, 
for  protection  ;  who  delivered  him  to  Clovis, 
and  he  was  not  long  after  beheaded  :  whereupon 
moft  of  the  towns  in  the  Roman  government 
made  their  fubmilfion  to  the  conqueror. 

While  Clovis  was  fettling  his  new  acquired 
dominions,  the  King  of  Thuringia  fell  upon  his 
territories  in  Germany,  and  obliged  him  to  repafs 
the  Rhine ;  but  having  defeated  his  enemies  on 
that  fide,  he  returned  to  Soilfons  in  triumph  ; 
after  which  he  endeavoured  to  ftrengthen  himfelf 
by  alliances,  and  married  Clotilda,  the  niece 
of  Goudeband  King  of  Burgundy;  which 
Princefs  being  a  Chriftian,  gave  him  a  favourable 
opinion  of  that  perfuafion.  However,  they  tell 
us,  he  deferred  the  declaring  himfelf  a  Chriftian, 
till  being  engaged  in  a  deiperate  battle  with  the 
Alemanni,  who  had  invaded  his  country,  he 
vowed  he  would  become  a  Chriftian,  if  Heaven 
fhould  grant  him  the  victory :  which  happening 
to  fall  on  his  fide,  he  made  no  delay  to  perforin 
his  vow,  but  was  baptized  at  Rheims  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  with  three  thoufand  of  his  officers  and 
great  men.  But  whatever  was  the  occafion  of  his 
converfion,  his  profeffing  Chriftianity  procured 
him  the  affeCtions  of  his  new  lubjeCfs  the  Gauls, 

who 
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ovis. 
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XXXIV.  perhaps  the  reafon  that  none  of  his  predecelTors 
could  fix  their  thrones  here,  was  the  difference  cf 
religion  between  them  and  the  Gauls ;  for  the 
Germans  were  ftill  pagans.  As  to  the  tradition 
of  the  St  Ampouille,  or  holy  bottle  of  oil  ufed 
at  the  confecration  of  their  Kings,  being  brought 
him  by  a  dove  at  his  baptifm,  with  the  royal 
ftandard  called  the  Oriflamme,  the  reader  will 
give  it  the  weight  it  deferves  ;  as  well  as  that 
other  tradition,  of  his  having  the  gift  of  healing 
the  King’s  Evil  conferred  upon  him  at  the  fame 
time.  But  to  proceed  in  his  hiftory  this  King 
it  feems,  whofe  ambition  was  never  fatisfied,  fell 
firft  upon  Gou  deeand  King  of  Burgundy,  and  af¬ 
terwards  upon  Ala  rick  King  of  the  Vifigoths  ; 
defeated  both  of  them,  and  killed  Alarick 
with  his  own  hand  ;  but  Theodorick  King  of 
the  Oflrogoths  interpofing,  prevented  Clovis 
making  himfelf  entire  matter  of  their  countries. 
Whereupon,  he  bent  his  arms  towards  Bretagne, 
and  obliged  that  Prince  to  lay  afide  the  royal 
ftile.  He  deprived  alfo  the  Princes  of  the  Ale- 
manni  in  Germany,  of  the  titles  of  Kings,  ap¬ 
propriating  that  honour  to  himfelf ;  and  from 
that  time,  it  is  faid,  they  took  upon  them  no 
other  title  than  that  of  Duke.  And  thole  of  his 
own  family,  who  had  ere&ed  themfelves  little 
kingdoms,  and  would  not  fubmit  to  this  rule,  he 
depofed,  or  put  to  death.  Infomuch,  that  the 
French  hiflorians,  who  feem  to  worfhip  him  on 
other  accounts,  acknowledge  that  he  left  behind 
him  the  charadter  of  an  ambitious  cruel  Prince  *, 
and  fuggeft,  that  his  benevolence  to  the  clergy, 
and  his  religious  foundations,  were  undertaken  by 
way  of  atonement  for  the  many  barbarities  he 
had  committed. 

Clovis  Clovis  died  at  Paris  in  November  5 1 1,  be- 

is' fucceed  *nS  year  °f  his  age,  and  the  thirtieth 

ed  by  his  °f  his  reign,  leaving  four  fons  behind  him,  viz. 

fons.  Thierry,  Clodomir,  Childebert,  and 
Clot  a  ire,  who  divided  his  dominions  between 
them-,  Childebert  was  King  of  Paris,  Clo¬ 
domir  of  Orleans,  Clot  a  ire  of  Soiffons,  and 
Thierry,  the  eldeft,  who  had  the  largeft  fhare, 
was  King  of  Auflrafia,  or  eaftern  France,  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Meufe,  the  capital  whereof  was 
Metz  in  Lorrain.  He  poffeffed  alfo  feveral  other 
provinces  of  France,  and  all  that  belonged  to  the 
Franks  in  Germany,  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  reign  of  thefe  Princes,  Gaul  obtained  the 
name  of  France.  The  Vifigoths  were  at  this 
time  in  the  poffeffion  of  Spain  and  South  France, 
and  their  King  Al  a  r  i  c k  being  a  minor,  Theo¬ 
dorick  King  of  the  Eaft  Goths  in  Italy,  took 
upon  him  the  guardianfhip  and  protection  of  that 
Prince,  who  was  the  fon  of  his  daughter  and  of 
Alarick  their  late  King.  This  re-union  of  all 
the  Gothick  nations  under  one  head,  rendered 
them  very  formidable  to  France  on  the  fouth,  as 
the  Danes  and  Normans  now  began  to  be  towards 
the  north. 

Clodomir  being  killed  in  a  battle  againft  the 
Burgundians,  his  three  brothers  fiiared  his  king¬ 
dom  of  Orleans  amongft  them,  and  murdered  his 
children.  Soon  afterwards  Theodorick  the 
powerful  King  of  the  eaftern  Goths  dying,  the 
French  Kings  began  to  think  of  enlarging  their 
dominions :  Th  ierry  King  of  Auflrafia  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  his  brother  Clot  a  i  r  e  King 
of  Soiflons,  and  made  a  conqueft  of  Thuringia, 
a  part  of  the  modern  Saxony  ;  while  Childe¬ 
bert  King  of  Paris,  invaded  the  dominions  of 
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the  Goths,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  great  part  of  CHA  P. 
Languedoc,  and  killed  Alarick  their  King.  xx^j 
The  pretence  for  this  laft  war  was,  that  Ala-  V  v— 
rick  having  married  Clotilda,  filter  to  the 
French  Kings,  would  compel  her  to  become  an 
Arian.  And  indeed,  the  hiftory  of  the  Church  at 
this  time  informs  us,  that  almoft  all  the  Chriftian 
world  were  hereticks  of  one  denomination  or 
other,  and  only  the  French  Princes  deemed  true 
Catholicks  by  Rome.  But,  notwithftanding,  the 
pretended  concern  of  thefe  Princes  for  the  Catho- 
lick  Faith,  we  find  them  imbruing  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  helplefs  orphans,  their  brother 
Clodomir’s  children,  and  dividing  their  inhe¬ 
ritance  amongft  them.  The  holy  See  therefore, 
has  very  little  to  be  proud  of,  in  thefe  ftrenuous 
defenders  ot  the  purity  of  her  faith.  Another  ob- 
fervation  hiftorians  make  is,  that  thefe  French 
Princes  made  no  fcruple  of  having  three  or  four, 
or  half  a  dozen  wives  and  concubines  at  a  time  ; 
and  would  frequently  take  to  their  beds  women 
that  were  already  married  to  others  and  were  in¬ 
dulged  in  all  thefe  irregularities  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  fo  long  as  they  continued  protestors  of 
the  holy  See.  Thierry,  King  of  Auflrafia, 
dying  in  the  year  533,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Theod ebert,  who  with  his  two  uncles,  the 
Kings  of  Paris  and  Soiflons,  attacked  Burgundy, 
and  having  defeated  and  killed  King  Gon de- 
no  r,  divided  that  country  amongft  them.  Vi- 
tiges  King  of  the  Oftrogoths,  alfo  yielded  up 
Provence  to  the  French  Kings,  in  confideration 
of  their  aftifting  him  in  his  wars  againft  the  Em¬ 
peror  Just  1  n  1  a n.  But  thefe  treacherous  French 
Princes,  inftead  of  aftifting  either  Vi  t  i  ges,  or 
Belisarius,  the  Emperor’s  General,  with 
whom  they  were  in  alliance*  marched  a  great 
army  into  Italy,  and  fell  upon  thofe  powers,  in 
hopes  of  wrefting  that  country  from  both  of  them. 

They  were  however,  foon  after  obliged  to  retire 
over  the  Alps  again:  and  Belisarius  hav¬ 
ing  reduced  great  part  of  Italy  to  the  Emperor’s 
obedience  again,  carried  Vitiges  to  Conftan- 
tinople,  where  he  was  made  a  patrician,  and  had 
a  fortune  given  him  capable  to  fatisfy  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  any  private  man,  in  my  author’s  phrafe, 
who  had  not  been  a  King.  This  happened  about 
the  year  539. 

The  Goths  ftill  made  further  efforts  for  refto- 
ring  their  affairs  in  Italy  upon  BelisaRius’s  re¬ 
tiring  to  Conftantinople,  and  having  eledted  the 
famous  Totila  for  their  King,  recovered  great 
part  of  the  country  from  the  Romans:  among  the 
reft,  Rome  itfelf  was  twice  ftormed  and  taken* 
Hereupon,  the  Emperor  fent  his  General  Na  rses 
into  Italy,  who  defeated  Totila,  and  killed 
him  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  after  him  Tei  as, 
whom  the  Goths  chofe  for  King  in  his  room  : 
whereby  he  obliged  them  to  abandon  Italy,  and 
promife  never  to  return  thither  again.  All  the 
Goths  however,  did  not  leave  the  country,  but 
called  in  the  French  to  their  affiftance,  who  paf- 
fing  the  Alps  with  a  vaft  army,  laid  Italy  wafte 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  till  they  were  met  by 
Narses  the  Imperial  General,  and  entirely  de¬ 
feated.  The  plague  happening  among  their  forces 
at  the  lame  time,  very  few  of  the  French  lived 
to  return  home.  In  the  mean  time  Theode- 
bald  King  of  Auflrafia  died  without  iffue,  and 
Clot aire  King  of  Soiffons,  his  great  uncle, 
feized  upon  his  dominions,  without  fuffering  his 
brother  Childebert  to  fhare  any  part  of  them 
with  him,  which  occafioned  a  war  between  them  : 
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but  Child ebert  King  of  Paris  dying  in  the 
year  558,  Ci.otaire  thereby  became  foie  ma¬ 
tter  of  the  French  empire.  He  enjoyed  it  about 
a  year,  when  a  fever  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in 
the  fifty-firft  year  of  his  reign,  leaving  four  fons, 
viz.  Chilperick,  Charibert,  Gontran, 
and  Sigebert. 

Chilperick  fucceeded  to  the  kingdom  of 
Soifl'ons  ;  Charieert  to  that  of  Paris;  Gon¬ 
tran  to  Orleans  with  Burgundy,  which  there¬ 
upon  obtained  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  again  ;  and  Sigebert  to  Auftrafia. 

Narses  having  driven  both  the  Goths  and 
the  French  out  of  Italy,  governed  that  country  in 
peace,  till  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
which  happened  about  the  year  566,  when  being 
recalled  by  his  fucceffcr  the  Emperor  Justin, 
and  treated  with  indignity  by  the  Emprefs  So¬ 
phia,  Narses  was  l'o  provoked  by  this  ufage, 
that  in  revenge  he  invited  the  Lombards,  ano¬ 
ther  tribe  of  the  northern  people,  into  Italy. 
Alboin  their  King,  who  had  formerly  ferved  in 
Italy  under  Narses,  againft 'the  Goths,  and  was 
acquainted  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
country,  very  readily  accepted  the  propofal ;  and 
being  joined  by  a  good  body  of  Saxons,  march¬ 
ed  into  the  Milanefe,  making  almoft  an  entire 
conqueft  of  Italy  :  after  which  he  marched  into 
Savoy  and  Dauphine,  and  ftruck  a  terror  into  the 
Kings  of  France. 


Charibert  King  of  Paris  dying,  his  terri¬ 
tories  were  divided  amongft  his  three  furviving 
brothers,  but  in  a  very  odd  manner,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  thofe  times  for  each  brother  had 
a  fhare  in  almoft  every  province,  and  in  every 
city  of  his  dominions  ;  each  of  them  had  his 
fhare  in  the  capital  city  of  Paris  itfelf :  which  oc- 
cafioned  frequent  difputes  and  mifunderftandings 
between  them,  and  fometimes  an  open  war,  as  it 
happened  in  the  year  575,  when  Sigebert 
King  of  Auftrafia,  having  beaten  his  brother 
Chilperick  out  of  the  field,  and  forced  him 
to  Unit  himfelf  up  in  Tournay,  was  killed  by  an 
aflaffin  as  he  was  carrying  on  the  fiege  of  that 
town.  Childebert,  the  fon  of  Sigebert, 
fucceeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  Auftrafia, 
between  whom,  and  his  uncle  Chilperick, 
King  of  Soilfons,  there  were  almoft  continual 
wars,  till  ChiltericK  was  afiaflinated  in  his 
turn,  and  left  his  kingdom  of  Soiftbns  to  his  fon 
Clot aire,  an  infant,  whom  his  uncle  Gon¬ 
tran,  King  of  Burgufidy,  took  under  his  pro¬ 
tection:  and  clapping  up  a  peace  with  his  other 
nephew  Childebert,  King  of  Auftrafia,  the 
French  Kings  entered  into  a  war  with  the  Vifi- 
goths  of  Languedoc  and  Spain  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  Lombards  of  Italy  on  the  other, 
with  various  luccels  *,  tho’  in  the  end,  the  French, 
hiftorians  relate,  that  the  Burgundians  agreed  to 
pay  the  French  an  annual  tribute  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  their  dependance  on  them.  Thefe  wars 
being  ended,  the  French  Kings  lived  at  peace 
among  themlelves  and  with  their  neighbours  a- 
bout  four  years,  when  Gontran,  King  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  died  without  ifiue,  in  March,  593,  leav¬ 
ing  the  greateft  part  of  his  dominions  to  his  ne¬ 
phew  Childebert,  King  of  Auftrafia:  fo 
that  at  this  time  we  find  the  French  dominions 
divided  between  Clot  aire,  King  of  SoilTons 
and  Neuftria,  and  Childebert,  King  of  Au¬ 
ftrafia  and  Burgundy,,  the  latter  of  which  Princes 
had  large  dominions  to  theeaftward  of  the  Rhine, 
in  Germany,  Hungary,  &c.  The  kingdom  of 
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one  or  the  other,  but  occafioned  feveral  wars  be-  x^xiv. 
tween  thefe  Princes  and  their  fucceftors,  and  the 
towns  and  territories  frequently  changed  their 
matters,  as  the  one  or  the  other  met  with  luccels. 

Childebert  King  of  Auftrafia  died  in  the 
year  596,  leaving  ifiue  two  fons,  to  the  eldeft  of 
whom,  named  Theodebert,  he  left  the  king¬ 
dom  cl  Auftrafia,  and  to  Thierry,  the  voung- 
eft,  that  of  Burgundy  :  the  latter  rcfided  at  Or¬ 
leans,  making  this  city  the  capital  of  his  domi¬ 
nions.  Thefe  two  young  Princes  confederating 
together,  took  from  Ci.otaire,  King  of  Neu¬ 
ftria,  great  part  of  his  territories,  and  afterwards 
carried  their  arms  into  Spain,  making  the  Gaf- 
cons  beyond  the  Pyrenees  tributary  to  them.  But 
falling  out  among  themfelves,  Thierry  ob¬ 
tained  a  decifive  victory  over  Theodebert, 
took  him  prifoner  with  his  fon,  and  put  them  to 
death  ;  uniting  thereby  the  kingdom  of  Auftrafia 
to  that  of  Burgundy  :  but  dying  foon  after,  and 
leaving  four  Ions  infants  behind  him,  and  his 
kingdoms  in  fome  diftradtion,  Clotaire,  King 
of  Soilfons  and  Neuftria,  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  feized  upon  his  dominions,  and 
murdered  two  of  his  fons  •,  another  of  them 
efcaped  and  was  never  heard  of  more  •,  and  of 
Me  rove  e  the  fourth,  it  is  f.iid,  he  had  fome 
compafiion,  becaule  he  had  flood  godfather  to 
him,  and  this  young  Prince  lived  a  confiderable 
time  as  a  private  man  •,  fo  that  now  the  French  The 
dominions  were  again  united  under  one  head.  f  rei'c'ri 
Clotaire  had  the  good  fortune  to  die  a  na-  u“j'A  a. 
tural  death,  and  leave  his  dominions  entire  to  his  gain  under 
fon  Dagobert,  whom  he  had  before  made  one  head 
viceroy,  or,  as  fome  fay,  King  of  Auftrafia.  Fie 
left  indeed  another  fon  named  Charibert,  to  £>AC0. 
whom  his  brother  affigned  the  kingdom  of  Aqui-  bert, 
tain  :  but  he  died  loon  after  without  ifiue,  and  6zS. 
Dagobert  remained  foie  monarch  of  the  French 
empire.  He  refided  for.  the  mod  part  at  his  ca¬ 
pital  city  of  Paris,  and  was  a  Prince  pretty  much 
devoted  to  pleafure,  having  three  wives  at  the 
fame  time,  to  whom  he  gave  the  title  of  Queens, 
and  a  numerous  herd  of  concubines,  who  drew 
him  into  many  extravagancies,  and  occafioned  his 
opprefling  his  fubjccts  with  heavy  taxes,  tho’  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  was  efteemed  one 
of  the  belt  Princes  that  had  fit  upon  the  throne. 

While  he  was  thus  diverting  himfelf  with  his  wo¬ 
men  at  Paris,  his  frontiers  in  Germany  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  northern  nations,  and  his  forces  de¬ 
feated  in  feveral  battles,  with  whom  he  was  glad 
to  clap  up  a  peace  on  fuch  terms  as  he  could  ob¬ 
tain.  The  Duke,  or  Count  of  Britany,  alfo  in¬ 
vaded  his  territories,  but  the  differences  between 
them  were  accommodated,  and  he  died  in  peace 
in  the  year  638,  leaving  two  fons  minors,  (viz) 

Clovis  II,  to  whom  he  gave  the  kingdoms  of 
Neuftria  and  Burgundy-,  and  Sigebert  II, 
whom  he  conftituted  King  of  Auftrafia.  In  the 
reign  of  thefe  infant  Princes  it  was,  that  the 
Mayors  of  the  palace,  or  prime  minifters  of  the  The 
French,  began  to  aflume  fovereign  power,  allow- 
ing  their  Kings  little  more  than  the  name  of  aflame *fo- 
Royalty.  Eg  a  was  now  Mayor  of  the  palace  to  vereign 
the  King  of  Neuftria,  and  Pepin  to  the  King  power, 
of  Auftrafia,  the  grandfather  of  the  famous  Pe-  63s- 
pin,  who  flie wed  his  pofterity  the  way  to  depofe 
their  lovereigns,  and  ufurp  their  thrones,  and 
from  whom  the  fecond  line  of  the  French  Kings 
defeended,  generally  called  the  Carolovignian  line, 
from  Charlem agne,  or  Charles  the  Great. 

Pepin 
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Pepin  dying  two  years  after  Dacobe r t,  his 
fon  Grimoald  fucceeded  him  in  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  the  palace  in  Auftrafia.  This  gentle¬ 
man  had  fo  much  addrefs,  that  he  prevailed 
upon  the  young  king  to  promife  him  that  his  fon 
fhould  fucceed  him  in  the  throne  if  he  had  none  of 
his  own  ;  and  tho’  the  King  lived  a  confiderable 
time  afterwards,  and  had  a  fon,  yet  was  he  fo 
weak  as  to  commit  him  to  the  care  of  this  Gri¬ 
moald,  which,  in  the  words  of  my  author,  was 
to  deliver  him  up  to  the  difcretion  of  an  ambitious 
wretch,  who  had  already  a  defign  upon  the  crown. 
Si  ge  bert  died  about  the  year  655,  of  whom  the 
French  hiftorians  give  us  no  other  account  than 
that  he  was  a  devout  Prince,  and  founded  feveral 
churches  and  monafteries,  and  had  variety  of  wo¬ 
men  about  him  ;  which  was  fcarce  deemed  a  vice 
in  thofe  days.  GRiMOALP^it  feems,  had  not  fo 
much  cruelty  in  his  nature,  as  to  murder  his  fon 
Dagobert,  but  privately  conveyed  the  infant 
into  Scotland,  where  he  hoped  he  never  would  be 
heard  of  more ;  after  which  he  crowned  his  own 
fon  Ch  ildebert  King  of  Auftrafia,  under  pre¬ 
tence  that  the  late  King  Sig  ebert  had  adopted 
him  his  fucceffor. 

Clovis,  whom  their  hiftorians  alfo  make  an 
indolent  Prince,  did  not  long  furvive  his  brother : 
he  left  three  fons  behind  him,  viz.  Clot  a  ir  e  III, 
Child  erick,  and  Thierry  ;  of  whom  Clo- 
taire  the  eldeft  fucceeded  him  in  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Neuftria  and  Burgundy  ;  and  the  gran¬ 
dees  in  Auftrafia  refufing  to  be  governed  by  the 
ufurper  Childebert  the  fon  of  Grimoald, 
found  meansto  depole  him  and  placeCH  ilderick 
the  fecond  fon  of  Clovis  upon  the  throne.  Gri¬ 
moald  was  taken  and  carried  to  Paris,  where 
he  died  in  prifon.  As  to  Th  i  e  r  r  y  the  third  fon 
of  Clovis  II,  I  don’t  find  he  had  any  ffiare  af- 
figned  him  in  the  French  territories  at  firft. 

Ebroin  was  conftituted  Mayor  of  the  palace, 
or  prime  minifter,  to  Clot ai re  III,  King  of 
Neuftria  *,  of  whom  the  French  hiftorians  give  the 
following  chara&er,  that  he  equally  expofed  to  fale 
juftice  and  injuftice  for  a  price,  that  he  burthened 
the  people  with  taxes,  abufed  the  nobility,  and 
would  condemn  and  baniffi  perfons  of  the  higheft 
quality  for  trifles.  Of  Clot  air  e  the  French 
hiftorians  fay  very  little  more  than  that  he  died 
about  the  year  663,  without  iflue,  and  that  there¬ 
upon  his  dominions  devolved  uponCH  ilderick, 
King  of  Auftrafia,  and  the  French  Empire  became 
united  again  under  one  head.  Child  erick  be¬ 
having  himfelf  in  an  infolent  tyrannical  manner 
towards  the  nobility,  was  aflaffinated  with  his 
Queen,  who  was  big  with  child,  and  one  of  their 
fons :  the  other  efcaped  and  ffiut  himfelf  up  in  a 
monaftery  for  feveral  years,  tho’  he  afterwards 
found  means  to  afcend  the  throne  of  his  anceftors. 
Upon  the  death  of  Childerick,  Thierry 
the  third  brother  was  declared  King  of  Neuftria 
and  Burgundy  ;  but  Ebroin,  formerly  Mayor  of 
the  palace,  repaired  to  Auftrafia  and  fet  up  an  im- 
poftor  againft  him,  with  whom  he  returned  into 
Neuftria  at  the  head  of  a  very  great  army*  plun¬ 
dered  Paris,  and  obliged  Thierry  to  make  him 
Mayor  of  the  palace  again:  whereupon  he  deferred 
the  pretended  King  he  had  fet  up,  and  the  Dukes 
Pepin  and  Martin  were  conftituted  Dukes  or 
Governors  of  the  kingdom  of  Auftrafia.  Mar¬ 
tin  dying  foon  after,  Pepin  became  the  foie 
Duke  of  Auftrafia,  being  the  fame  who  in  hiftory 
is  called  Pepin  the  Grofs,  on  the  account  of  his 
ftature,  being  ffiort  and  thick. 

Y  O  L.  II. 
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Ebroin,  Mayor  of  the  palace  to  Th  i  errV,  C  H  A  P.' 
having  tyrannized  over  the  French  nobility  four 
or  five  and  twenty  years,  fo  provoked  fome  of 
them  at  length,  that  he  was  aflaffinated  ;  after 
whole  death  Thierry  had  feveral  other  Mayors, 
and  particularly  one  named  Gislemar,  who 
made  war  upon  Duke  Pepin  in  Auftrafia,  but 
not  meeting  with  fuccefs,  Pepin  foon  after  re¬ 
turned  his  vifit,  and  entring  Neuftria,  came  before 
Paris,  which  city  opened  her  gates  to  him,  deliver¬ 
ing  up  the  King  and  Court  into  his  hands :  where-  Pepin  u- 
upon  the  regal  power  in  Neuftria,  Burgundy,  and  farpsthe 
Auftrafia  became  veiled  in  Pepin,  who  governed  f°vereiga 
them  under  the  title  of  Mayor  of  the  palace,  leav-  j,nn  55^ 
ing  Thierry  no  more  than  the  empty  name  of  andleaves 
King,  the  enfigns  of  authority,  and  a  luitable  equi-  King  on- 
page.  Pepin  endeavoured  to  render  himfelf  po¬ 
pular  by  his  wife  regulations  in  Church  and  State, 
and  defending  the  frontiers  againft  the  Spaniards 
and  Saxons,  in  which  he  met  with  fuccefs  beyond 
his  expectations.  In  the  mean  time  Thierry 
died,  which  made  little  alteration  in  the  ftate  of 
affairs.  He  left  two  fons  behind  him,  viz.  Clo¬ 
vis  and  Child  ebert  •,  Pepin  caufed  Clovis 
to  be  proclaimed  King,  who  dying  after  a  reign 
of  five  years,  he  gave  Ch  i l d  e  be r t  the  title, 
of  whom  the  French  hiftorians  fay  little  more  than 
that  he  lived  fixteen  or  feventeen  years  after  his 
brother;  for  neither  the  one  or  the  other  had  any 
ffiare  in  the  adminiftration,  this  was  left  entirely 
to  the  Mayor  of  the  palace.  Pepin  it  feems  had 
two  fons  of  his  own,  Drogon  and  Gr  i  moald  ; 
the  firft  he  made  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
other  Mayor  of  the  palace  to  the  King,  reierving 
the  duchy  of  Auftrafia  to  himfelf,  which  he  go¬ 
verned  as  an  abfolute  fovercign,  and  not  as  viceroy 
to  the  French  King ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  his 
fon  Drogon  governed  Burgundy.  Childebert 
being  dead,  Pepin  thought  fitto  advance  his  fon, 
Dagobert,  to  the  throne,  who  made  the  fame 
figure  his  predeceffors  had  done.  The  French  hi¬ 
ftorians  obferve,  that  we  hear  no  more  of  this 
line  of  their  Kings  for  the  laft  hundred  years,  than 
their  advancement  to  the  throne  and  their  deaths. 

But  thefe  Mayors  of  the  palace  met  with  many 
mortifications  before  they  could  eftabliffi  their  ufur- 
pation,  Pepin  faw  both  his  fons,  Drogon  and 
Grimoald,  murdered  by  the  nobility, who  could 
not  bear  to  be  tyrannized  overby  their  fellow-fub- 
jefts.  Whereupon  Pepin  made  his  grandfon, 
Theobald,  Mayorof  the  palace  and  governor 
of  the  King,  tho’  he  was  but  an  infant  •,  but  he 
died  before  he  could  accomplifh  his  principal  pro¬ 
ject  of  fettling  the  crown  in  his  family. 

After  the  death  of  Pepin,  Theobald 
grandfon  continued  Mayor  of  the  palace  for  lome 
time,  under  the  direction  of  Plectrude  his 
grandmother,  Pepin’s  relieft  ;  but  an  Empire  of 
this  extent  could  not  be  governed  long  by  an  old 
woman  and  an  infant,  who  had  neither  of  them 
any  pretence  to  the  crown.  An  inlurre&ion  was 
formed  againft  them  in  Neuftria,  and  they  were 
driven  from  the  palace,  Rainfroy  being  made 
Mayor  of  the  palace  in  the  room  of  Theobald. 

In  the  mean  time  Charles  Martel  fon  of, 
Pepin,  by  a  fecond  venter,  and  who  had  been  Martel 
imprifoned  by  Plectrude,  made  his  efcape into 
Auftrafia,  where  he  was  joyfully  received  as  their  ^ ^ra  ia 
Duke  and  fuccelfor  of  Pe  p  i  n . 

Dagobert  III,  having  borne  the  name  of 
King  for  about  five  years,  died,  whereupon  the 
Neuftrians  fet  Chilperick  II  upon  the  throne.  Chilpe- 
He  was  one  of  the  fons  of  Childerick  II,  who  11 
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CHAP,  had  efcaped  from  the  perfons  that  were  to  have 
XXXIV.^  murdered  him,  as  has  been  related  above,  and  had 
been  fhut  up  in  a  monaftery  till  now.  This  Prince 
the  Neuftrians  thought  fit  to  prefer  to  Thierry 
thefon  of  Dagobert,  on  accountofTHiERRY’s 
being  an  infant,  and  probably  they  were  not  un¬ 
acquainted  with  his  abilities,  and  hoped  he  would 
refeue  both  himfelf  and  them  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Mayors  of  the  palace,  and  bring  things  into 
their  antient  legal  channel ;  for,  fays  my  author, 
the  French  Lords  made  Raikfroy  the  Mayor  of 
the  palace  yield  him  the  command  of  the  army, 
where  he  always  behaved  himfelf  with  conduct  and 
bravery  becoming  a  Prince,  till  adverfe  fortune, 
and  the  violence  of  his  enemy,  deprived  him  of 
the  liberty  of  aCling:  he  ought  not  therefore  to 
be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  their  fiothful  indo¬ 
lent  Kings.  He  made  an  alliance  with  the  Duke  of 
Frize,  and  invaded  Auftrafia,  of  which  Charles 
Martel  had  affumed  the  government.  The 
war  was  carried  on  for  fome  time  with  various 
fuccefs,  and  feveral  obflinate  battles  fought  between 
the  contending  parties  •,  but  fortune  did  not  favour 
Chilperick  in  the  end,  he  was  defeated  and 
made  prifoner  by  Charles  Martel,  who 
thereupon  fet  Thierry  the  fon  of  Dagobert 
II,  upon  the  throne,  and  conftituted  himfelf 
Mayor  of  the  palace,  in  which  ftadon  he  took  all 
occafions  to  make  himfelf  popular.  He  was  now 
peaceably  poffeffed  of  all  the  French  dominions  as 
Duke  of  Aullrafia  and  mayor  of  . the  palace  to  Th  i- 
er  r  y,  and  findinghimfelf  in  this  fituation,  he  at¬ 
tacked  the  German  nations  who  had  fhaken  off  the 
French  yoke,  and  fent  miftionaries  amongft  them 
to  inftruCt  them  in  the  doftrines  of  Chri- 
ftianity  ;  protecting  Bifhop  Boniface,  whom 
Pope  Gregory  II  had  fent  thither  on  the  fame 
defign.  In  the  mean  time  Eudes  Duke  of  Aqui- 
tain  confederating  with  the  Saracens,  who  had  at 
this  time  poffeffed  themfclves  of  great  part  of  Spain 
and  Languedoc,  marched  into  the  heart  of  France 
with  a  prodigious  army,  threatning  deftruCtion  not 
only  to  France,  but  to  all  Cnriftendom.  Where¬ 
upon  Charles  Martel  affembled  all  the 
forces  he  could  mufter  both  in  Auftrafia  and  Neu- 
ftria,  and  gave  them  battle,  obtaining  a  compleat 
Obtains  a  ory  over  the  infidels,  killing  three  hundred 
great  vie-  thoufand  of  their  men  and  upwards,  according  to 
toryover  the  French  hiftorians ;  which  made  him  efteemed 
the  hero  of  the  age,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  all 
the  neighbouring  nations.  The  Pope  efpecially, 
who  had  felt  the  fury  of  the  Saracens  in  Italy, 
became  his  faft  friend  upon  this  great  event,  and 
looked  upon  him  as  the  prote&or  of  Chriftendom. 
From  this  victory,  ’tis  faid,  he  obtained  the  fur- 
name  of  Martel,  having  as  it  were  with  a 
hammer  (Marteau)  beaten  the  Saracens  to  pieces. 
Martel  While  his  fame  was  thus  at  the  height,  Thier¬ 
ry,  who  had  borne  the  name  of  King  for  fome 
years,  happened  to  die-:  whereupon  Charles 
thinking  himfelf  eftablifhed  in  his  power,  and  at 
liberty  to  ereCt  what  fort  of  government  he  faw 
fit,  took  upon  himfelf  the  title  of  Duke  of  All 
France,  without  fupplying  the  vacant  throne  even 
with  a  nominal  King.  It  appears  however,  not- 
withftanding  the  great  defeat  of  the  Saracens  a- 
bove-mentioned,  that  they  continued  in  poffeffion 
of  part  of  Languedoc  and  Provence,  and  main¬ 
tained  the  war  againft Ch a rles  Martel  for 
feveral  years  afterwards,  and  that  he  was  not  able 
to  take  Nar bonne  from  them  at  laft ;  which 
would  incline  one  to  believe,  that  the  victory  a- 
bove- mentioned  was  notfo  compleat  as  the  French 
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writers  pretend.  Indeed  there  are  frequent  in- 
ftances  throughout  their  whole  hiftory,  where  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  accounts  they  have  made  an 
entire  conqueft  of  their  enemies,  and  fubdued 
their  territories  ;  and  yet  immediately  after  fuch 
relations  we  find  them  ftill  in  the  poffeffion  ofthofe 
Princes  they  pretend  to  have  taken  them  from, 
even  in  the  very  fame  authors.  If  the  French  have; 
a  great  deal  of  wit,  they  have  certainly  very  little 
memory,  or  they  would  not  write  fiat  contradic¬ 
tions  fo  often  as  they  do.  Another  thing  to  be 
obferved  is,  that  they  are  very  good  at  working 
up  a  novel  ;  where  they  meet  with  a  chafm  in  hi-' 
ftory,  they  never  fail  to  fupply  it  out  of  their  own 
brains,  adding  and  altering  circumftances  at  their 
pleafure.  Therefore  as  the  hiftory  of  the  times 
we  are  fpeaking  of,  is  in  general  extremely  dark 
and  confufed,  I  look  upon  that  of  France  lefs 
to  be  dependtd  on  than  any  other:  where  it  is 
not  lupported  by  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  other 
nations,  it  muft  be  read  with  abundance  of  caution. 
But  to  proceed  in  our  hiftory. 

The  Pope  having  quarrelled  with  the  Emperor 
Leo  Isaurius,  on  account  of  his  breaking 
down  the  images  of  the  Saints  in  churches,  and 
prohibiting  the  adoration  of  them;  and  Lutt- 
prand  King  of  the  Lombards  falling  upon  his 
Holinefs  at  the  fame  time,  he  had  no  other’ re¬ 
fuge  to  fly  to  but  the  heroick  Charles  Mar¬ 
tel,  to  whom  he  fent  a  folemn  embaffy,  invi¬ 
ting  him  into  Italy,  promifing  to  proclaim  him 
Conful  and  Sovereign  of  Rome,  and  to  renounce 
his  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  whom  he  calls  the 
author  of  the  herefy  of  the  Iconoclafts,  or  Image- 
breakers,  and  a  perfecutor  of  the  Catholicks. 
But  whilft  Charles  was  preparing  to  enter  Italy 
with  a  powerful  army,  he  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and 
died  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  anno  741  ;  and 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  it  feems  died  the  fame 
year.  Charles  Martel  ufed  no  other  ftile 
in  all  publick  inftruments,  than  that  of  Mayor  of 
the  palace,  to  which  he  added  the  epithet  Illuf- 
trious,  as  the  Kings  of  the  firft  family  had  done. 
He  permitted  foreign  Princes  to  ftile  him  Viceroy 
and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  kingdom.  Hiftorians 
fometimes  call  him  Duke,  and  at  others,  Prince 
of  France  ;  alfo  Conful  and  Patrician  :  and  in  his 
epitaph  he  is  ftiled  King.  He  left  three  fons,  two 
by  his  firft  wife,  viz. ■  Car lom  an  and  Pepin, 
and  one  by  his  fecond,  called  Grifon  ;  but  he 
divided  his  territories  between  the  two  former. 
ToCarloman  the  eldeft,  he  gave  Auftraftaand 
his  German  dominions;  and  to  Pepin,  Neuftria, 
Burgundy,  and  Provence.  Pepin,  for  what  rea- 
fon  does  not  appear,  was  pleafed  to  fet  up  another 
cypher  of  a  King  named  Childerick,  who  was 
of  the  royal  family,  but  of  what  branch  remains 
uncertain.  He  was  declared  King  only  of  Pe- 
pin’s  part  of  the  Empire,  but  not  of  Auftrafia, 
which  was  governed  by  Carloman,  as  Duke, 
in  his  own  right.  The  two  brothers  foon  found 
their  frontiers  attacked  both  on  the  fide  of  Aqui- 
tain  and  Germany ;  but  uniting  their  forces,  they 
were  every  where  victorious,  and  became  very  ter¬ 
rible  to  their  enemies.  In  the  midft  of  this  fuc¬ 
cefs  Carloman  thought  fit  to  relinquifh  the 
fovereignty  of  Auftrafia,  and  retire  into  a  monaf¬ 
tery  at  Mount  SoraCte,  whereby  his  brother  Pe¬ 
pin  became  poffeffed  of  the  whole  French  Em¬ 
pire  ;  but  ftill  he  wanted  the  title  of  King,  which, 
he  was  ambitious  of.  To  prepare  his  way  to  the 
throne,  he  courted  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  peo¬ 
ple,  and  -omitted  nothing  that  might  render  him 
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popular  •,  but  the  principal  ftrdtagem,  which  re¬ 
moved  all  obftacles,  was  the  getting  Pope  Za¬ 
chary  into  his  meafures.  He  confuited  him  in 
all  things  relating  to  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  and 
caufed  his  determinations  to  be  read  in  council, 
and  received  with  the  greateft  deference.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Pope  being  every  day  liarralfed  by 
the  Lombards  or  Saracens,  and  detefted  by  the 
Emperor  Const  anti  us  Copronymus,  who 
•was  as  zealous  againft  the  worfhip  of  images,  as 
his  predeceffor  Leo  Isaurius,  was  very  glad  of 
Pepin’s  frindfhip  to  fupport  him  againft  thofe 
powers,  and  ready  to  grant  whatever  he  could 
afk.  In  this  jundure,  Pepin  refolved  to  com¬ 
municate  to  him  his  defign  of  affuming  the  title 
of  King  of  France,  and  to  defire  his  approbation 
of  it.  Nay,  ’tis  faid,  he  fent  a  formal  embafly 
to  the  Pope,  and  propofed  it  as  a  cafe  of  confcience. 
Whether  confidering  the  fituation  of  affairs  then 
in  Europe,  it  was  proper  for  the  title  of  King  to 
be  feparated  from  the  royal  power  in  the  Empire 
of  France,  which  alone  was  in  a  condition  to  pro¬ 
tect  religion?  To  which  the  Pope  anfwered, 
That  in  regard  to  the  {fate  of  affairs,  he  who  was 
in  pofTeffion  of  the  power,  might  add  the  title  of 
King  to  it.  Which  determination  of  his  Holinefs 
removed  the  -  objections  of  the  moft  fcrupulous  of 
the  French  nation.  Whereupon  they  unanimoufly 
agreed  to  depofe  King Ch ilderick,  and  make  a 
Monk  of  him,  and  crown  their  favourite  Pepin. 
And  to  make  the  ceremony  more  foie mn  and  fig- 
nificant,  the  famous  Bifhop  Boniface,  who 
had  been  employed  in  the  converfion  of  the  Saxons, 
and  was  efteemed  the  greateft  Saint  of  the  age, 
was  pitched  upon  to  confecrate  the  hero,  and  fet 
the  crown  upon  his  head. 

Pope  Zachary  dying  foon  after  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  Pepin,  was  fucceeded  by  Stephen  III. 
About  the  fame  time  Astolphus,  King  of  Lom¬ 
bardy,  took  Ravenna  from  the  Emperor,  which 
was  the  capital  of  the  Exarchate  in  Italy,  and  by 
virtue  of  this  conqueft  claimed  the  fovereignty  of 
Rome  itfelf:  whereupon  the  Pope  retired  into 
France,  and  put  himfelf  under  the  prote&ion  of 
King  Pepin-,  where,  meeting  with  a  favourable 
reception,  he  perfuaded  Pepin  to  declare  war 
againft  the  King  of  the  Lombards.  And  to  encou¬ 
rage  him  in  this  enterprize,  he  again  confecrated 
him  with  his  own  hands,  conferring  on  him  the 
title  of,  Protedtor  and  Defender  of  the  Church. 
Pepin  hereupon  marched  with  a  great  army  into 
Italy,  and  having  defeated  Astolphus,  and 
recovered  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  out  of  his 
hands,  he  made  a  grant  of  it  to  the  Pope,  whereby 
he  became  a  confiderable  temporal  Prince.  The 
reft  of  King  Pepin’s  reign  was  taken  up  with 
iupprefiing  infurredtions  in  Germany  and  France, 
in  both  which  he  was  fuccefsful,  and  having 
entirely  reduced  the  duchy  of  Aquitain,  re-united 
it  to  the  crown  of  France.  Soon  after  which  he 
was  taken  ill  ofadroply,  and  died  on  the  23d  day 
of  September,  768,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  He  left  behind  him  two  fons,  viz.  Charles, 
afterwards  called  Charlemagne,  or  Charles 
the  Great,  and  Carloman.  To  the  firft  he 
gave  the  kingdom  of  Neuftria,  Burgundy,  Aqui¬ 
tain,  and  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Auftrafia, 
which  lay  to  the  weftward  of  the  Meufe  ;  and  to 
Carloman  the  youngeft,  he  gave  the  reft  of 
Auftrafia,  and  all  his  territories  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Charles  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Lombardy,  and 
to  cement  it  the  ftronger,  married  his  daughter. 
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tho’  he  was  before  married  to  another  woman, 
and  this  exprefsly  againft  the  confent  of  the  Pope  ; 
fofar  was  he  from  filing  for  a  licence  for  it:  nor 
was  any  thing  more  common  among  the  French 
Princes  at  this  time  of  day,  than  to  put  away  one 
wife,  and  take  another,  whenever  their  intereft 
or  pleafure  prompted  them  to  it,  without  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  a  formal  divorce. 

Carloman,  King  of  Auftrafia,  died  in  the 
year  771,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  fons.  The 
Queen  being  apprehenfive,  that  her  brother 
Charles  would  feize  her  perfon  and  her  chil¬ 
dren,  and  force  them  into  a  monaftery,  fled  to 
Didier,  King  of  Lombardy,  for  protedtion. 
Hither  he  purfued  them,  being  encouraged  by 
Adrian  I,  then  Pope  of  Rome,  who  dreaded 
nothing  more  than  the  King  of  Lombardy. 

'  Ch  arles j  or  Charlemagne,  as  I  fhall  call 
him  for  the  future,  eafily  defeated  Didier,  and 
made  a  conqueft  of  two  thirds  of  Italy,  leaving  the 
Greek  Emperor  only  in  poflcflion  of  V enice,  Naples, 
and  Sicily.  As  to  Didier,  he  fhaved  his  head 
and  fhut  him  up  in  a  monaftery,  adding  to  his 
other  titles  that  of  King  of  Lombardy.  Fie  vifited 
the  Pope  at  Rome,  where  he  was  received  in  tri¬ 
umph  ;  and, ’tis  faid,  confirmed  the  grarlt  of  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna  to  his 
Pepin  had  made  the  Holy  See. 

This  Prince  having  fettled  his  Affairs  in  Italy, 
was  called  into  Germany  by  the  revolts  of  the 
Saxons.  According  to  the  French,  he  gained  ntim- 
berlefs  victories  over  that  people,  but  was  no 
fooner  removed  at  a  diftance  from  their  frontiers, 
than  they  renounced  his  authority,  and  had  re- 
courfe  to  arms,  defeating  his  forces  in  feveral  en¬ 
counters;  which  provoked  him  to  that  degree, 
that  befides  the  many  thoufands  he  had  deftroyed 
of  them  in  the  field  of  battle,  he  ordered  four  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  of  the  chief  men  of  the  country 
to  be  executed  in  cold  blood,  which  fcrved  but  to 
exafperate  that  people  the  more,  who  maintained 
the  war  againft  him  for  thirty  years  and  upwards. 
However,  by  eredting  fortrefles,  by  deftroying 
their  country  by  fire  and  fword,  and  the  terrible 
executions  he  made  of  the  revolters,  he  compelled 
them  to  be  quiet  fometimes  for  a  year  or  two, 
when  he  carried  his  arms  into  Bavaria,  Hungary, 
and  Sclavonia  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  Spain  on 
the  other,  enlarging  the  bounds  of  his  Empire  on 
every  fide.  He  had  at  this  time  three  fons,  viz. 
Pepin  by  a  former  Queen,  who  feems  to  have 
been  in  difgrace  with  his  father  another  Pepin, 
and  Lewis  by  his  prefent  Queen,  the  firft  of 
whom  he  created  King  of  Lombardy,  and  the  laft 
King  of  Aquitain  ;  which  fo  provoked  the  eld  e-fl. 
Pepin,  that  he  entered  into, a  conspiracy  againft 
his  father,  who  was  fo  fortunate  however  to  dif- 
cover  it ;  and  having  executed  his  accomplices, 
imprifoned  his  fon  Pepin  the  elder  in  a  monaftery. 
Tussilon,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  alfo  being  con¬ 
demned  in  a  council  at  Franckfort  for  his  revolts, 
and  obliged  to  make  a  formal  renunciation  of  that 
duchy,  Charlemagne  united  it  to  his  domi¬ 
nions.  Still  the  Saxons  gave  him  frefh  difturbance; 
he  refufed  to  pardon  them  therefore  but  upon 
thefe  two  conditions,  1.  That  they  fhould  receive 
the  Chriftian  priefts  and  miflionaries  amongft  them 
whom  they  had  expelled.  And,  2.  That  one 
third  of  them  fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  fome  di- 
ftant  country:  to  both  which  they  were  obliged 
to  fubmit. 

From  Saxony  Charlemagne  went  to  Italy, 
to  do  juftice  to  Pope  Leo  the  third,  who  had 
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been  depofed  by  Pasch  a l  and  Ca  mnut e,  two 
nephews  of  the  preceding  Pope,  and  forced  to  fly 
into  France;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  French 
hiftorians,  had  his  eyes  and  tongue  pulled  out. 
But  as  it  is  certain,  that  this  Pope  both  faw  and 
fpoke  afterwards,  few  people  gave  entire  credit  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  relation.  Charlemagne 
having  examined  into  the  infults  that  had  been 
committed  on  his  Holinefs,  whofe  enemies  charged 
him  with  the  moft  fcandalous  crimes,  in  order  to 
juftify  their  condudt,  he  condemned  the  late  Pope’s 
nephews  to  death,  who  were  the  authors  of  thefe 
outrages;  but  at  the  inftance  of  Pope  Leo,  ’tis 
faid,  their  punifhment  was  turned  into  banifh- 
ment 

The  Pope,  ingratitude  to  Charlemagne 
for  refloring  him  to  his  See,  determined  to  con- 
fer  on  him  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  without  his 
knowledge,  as  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times  affirm. 
While  Charlemagne  was  on  his  knees  at 
mafs  in  St  Peter’s  church  at  Rome  on  Chriftmas- 
day,  anno  800,  he  placed  a  crown  upon  his  head; 
whereupon  the  whole  chapter  and  people  cryed 
out,  as  they  had  been  taught  no  doubt,  God  blefs 
Charles  Augustus,  crowned  by  the  hand  of 
God,  life  and  viftory  to  the  grand  and  pacifick 
Emperor  of  the  Romans!  After  which  Char¬ 
lemagne  being  placed  on  a  throne,  the  Pope 
came  and  paid  his  reverences  to  him,  faluting  him 
as  Emperor  of  Rome,  and  prefenting  him  with 
the  Imperial  habit.  And  tho’  Charlemagne 
pretended  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Pope’s  defign 
of  crowning  him  Emperor,  it  appears  that  he  was 
very  well  pleafed  with  the  honour  afterwards,  and 
expedted  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

The  King  of  Perfia  a  little  before  this  having 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Jerufalem,  granted  it  to 
Charlemagne;  and  a  prieft  named  Za  ch  a- 
ri  as,  brought  a  banner  and  the  keys  of  the  city 
to  that  Prince,  whereby  he  was  ceremonioufly 
put  into  pofleffion  of  it,  which  gave  occafion  to 
the  fabulous  account  of  Charlemagne’s  march 
to  the  Holy-land,  and  his  conquering  Jerufalem. 
But  to  proceed:  Charlemagne  being  now 
Emperor  of  the  'Weft,  began  to  think  of  reducing 
tire  reft  of  Italy  to  his  obedience,  which  was  in 
the  pofleffion  of  the  Greeks.  This  the  Emprefs 
Irene  endeavoured  to  prevent;  but  defparing  of 
defending  it  by  force,  fhe  fent  an  embaflfy  to 
Charlmagne  to  propofe  a  marriage  between 
them,  by  way  of  amufement,  as  ’tis  generally 
thought. 

This  Emprefs  had  put  out  the  eyes  of  her  fon 
Constantine,  who  dying  foon  after  of  the 
wounds,  caufed  herfelf  to  be  proclaimed  Emprefs. 
Charlemagne  however  finding  it  an  advanta¬ 
geous  propofal,  and  that  he  might  by  clofing  with 
it  unite  the  Empires  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  in  his 
own  perfon,  received  her  Embaffadors  with  all 
imaginable  honours,  and  fent  another  embafly  to 
Conftantinople,  with  powers  to  conclude  the 
match.  The  Pope,  to  whom  the  Emperor  com¬ 
municated  the  affair,  readily  came  into  ir,  and  did 
all  that  was  in  his  power  'to  promote  it,  not  doubt¬ 
ing  but  by  this  means  he  ffiould  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  modelling  the  Greek  Church,  and 
making  it  conformable  to  the  Latin.  But  the 
Grandees  of  Conftantinople  apprehending  they 
fhould  be  looked  upon  as  fubjedts  and  dependants 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  both  in  fpirituals  and  tem¬ 
porals,  depofed  the  Emprefs  Irene  in  that  very 
inftant,  and  proclamed  Nicephorus  the  Patri¬ 
cian,  Emperor.  Charlemagne  finding  the 


thing  was  become  impracticable,  and  that  the 
Germans  were  again  in  arms,  and  his  prefence  re¬ 
quired  on  that  fide,  accepted  of  the  propofals  of 
peace  that  were  made  him  by  Nicephorus, 
and  confented  to  fettle  the  limits  of  their  refpedtive 
Empires  in  Italy. 

Charlemagne  being  arrived  in  Germany, 
and  finding  the  Saxons  were  never  to  be  tamed 
while  they  remained  in  a  condition  to  difturb  him, 
ordered  ten  thoufand  families  of  them  to  be  tranf- 
planted  to  the  weftward  of  the  Rhine,  and  brought 
other  people  to  fupply  their  places.  He  decreed 
alfo,  that  none  of  thofe  who  continued  in  Saxony, 
ffiould  for  the  future  inherit  the  eftates  of  their 
anceftors,  if  they  were  found  difaffedted  to  his  go¬ 
vernment.  And  by  this  means,  ’tis  faid,  he  en¬ 
tirely  put  an  end  to  the  revolts  of  that  people. 

And  now  finding  himfelf  peaceably  eftabliffied 
in  his  Empire,  he  called  a  general  Dyet  atThionville 
in  Luxemburg,  where  he  divided  his  dominions 
between  his  three  fons,  Charles,  Pepin,  and 
Lewis,  referving  however  the  fupreme  command 
in  the  whole  to  himfelf.  Pepin  had  Italy, 
Lewis  Aquitain,  and  Charles,  who  was  ge¬ 
nerally  near  his  father’s  perfon,  had  the  fuperin- 
tendency  of  the  reft.  Each  of  thefe  Princes  had 
their  hands  full  for  the  moft  part.  The  Greeks 
and  the  Saracens  attacked  Pepin’s  territories  in 
Italy  ;  the  Saracens  of  Spain  were  perpetually 
breaking  in  upon  Aquitain  ;  and  the  Danes  and 
Normans  entered  Germany,  defeated  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  troops,  and  recovered  great  part  of  the 
country  from  him  :  and  had  not  Godfrey  King 
of  Denmark  been  afiaffinated,  Charlemagne 
would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  remove  them ; 
but  upon  the  death  of  this  Prince,  the  Danes  re- 
imbarked  their  troops  and  returned  home. 

Pepin,  King  of  Italy,  dying  in  the  year  810, 
left  one  fon  named  Bernard,  and  five  daugh¬ 
ters  ;  whereupon  the  Emperor  conftituted  his 
grandfon  Bernard  King  of  Italy :  but  we  are 
to  remember,  that  his  territories  confifted  only 
of  part  of  Italy ;  for  the  Emperor  of  the  Eaft 
was  ftill  mafter  of  Venice,  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
part  of  Sardinia.  In  the  year  812,  the  Em¬ 
peror  loft  his  eldeft  fon  Charles;  and  having 
only  Lewis,  King  of  Aquitain  left,  of  all  the 
fons  he  defigned  fhould  fucceed  to  his  domini¬ 
ons,  he  afi’oeiated  him  with  him  in  the  Empire, 
and  caufed  him  to  be  crowned  at  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle,  the  place  of  the  Emperor’s  ufual  refidence. 
The  Emperor  had  many  other  fons,  and  forne  of 
them  elder  than  any  of  thofe  above-mentioned  : 
but  the  French  Sovereigns  took  the  liberty  in  thofe 
days  of  appointing  whom  they  pleafed  their  fuc- 
ceffors.  Sometimes  they  married  w’omen  of  an 
inferior  rank  ;  and  this  wras  thought  reafon  fuf- 
ficient  to  fet  afide  their  children.  At  others,  a 
fecond,  third,  or  fourth  wife  got  the  afeendant 
of  the  old  doating  Prince,  made  him  divorce  his 
former  wife,  and  declare  all  his  elder  childern  in¬ 
capable  of  inheriting ;  got  them  fhaved  and  thruft 
into  a  monaftery  and  perhaps  afiaffinated. 

Charlemagne  died  the  latter  end  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  814,  in  the  feventy-firft  year  of  his  age, 
and  forty-feventh  of  his  reign,  (as  King)  and 
fourteen  after  his  being  crowned  Emperor.  His 
piety  and  virtue  are  much  cryed  up  by  the  French 
hiftorians,  tho’  at  the  fame  time  the  fadts  related  of 
him  by  thofe  very  writers  mud  give  us  an  indiffe¬ 
rent  idea  of  this  Prince.  Even  his  planting  the 
Chriftian  religion  in  Saxony,  which  is  efteemed  fo 
very  meritorious,  if  we  confider  with  what  in- 
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CHAP,  juftice  and  cruelty  it  was  effe&ed,  will  perfe&ly 
XXXIV. ^  effaCe  tj^e  merjt  0f  The  Turks  may  have  an 

V“”"v  equal  claim  to  piety,  who  plant  their  religion 
wherever  they  come  with  their  fcymitars,  and 
water  it  with  the  blood  of  the  conquered. 

Lew  is  his  Lewis,  furnamed  the  Godly,  fucceeded  his  fa- 
fuf*.  ther  Charlemagne  in  the  Empire,  and  his 
irTthe Em-  neP^ew  Bernard  did  homage  to  him  for  the 
pire,  anno  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Pope  alfo  made  theRo- 
814.  mans  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Emperor;  and 
came  into  France  to  crown  him  and  the  Emprefs 
He  rmingarde  with  his  own  hand.  In  the 
year  817  the  Emperor  affooiated  his  eldeft  fon  Lo¬ 
th  a  i  r  e  with  him  in  the  Empire  :  his  fecond  ion 
Pepin  he  conftituted  King  of  Aquitain;  and 
Lewis  the  youngeft,  King  of  Bavaria.  At  the 
fame  time  his  nephew1  Bernard,  King  of  Italy, 
raifed  a  rebellion  againft  him  ;  but  the  Emperor 
took  him  prifoner  and  bored  out  his  eyes,  of  which 
he  died  foon  after,  and  Italy  was  re  united  to  the 
French  Empire.  This  punifhment  of  boring  out 
the  eyes  of  rival  or  rebellious  princes  was  become 
very  common  in  France  about  this  time.  They 
are  fuppofed  to  have  learned  it  of  the  Grecian 
Emperors,  with  whom  they  were  pretty  con- 
verfant. 

The  Sara-  The  Saracens  in  the  year  828  were  very  fuc- 
cens  fuc-  cefsful  againft  both  the  weftern  and  eaftem  Em- 

Chritten.n^  Perors  dominions.  From  the  French  they  took 
dom,  feveral  places  in  Spain  and  South  France,  and  from 
the  Greeks  the  ifland  of  Sicily  ;  but  what  diftradt- 
ed  the  affairs  of  the  Emperor  Lewis  molt,  was 
his  marriage  with  a  fecond  wife  by  whom  he  had 
children  ;  and  as  he  had  parcelled  out  all  his  do¬ 
minions  amongft  his  fons  by  the  firft  venter,  the 
prefent  Emprefs  was  ever  folliciting  him  to  revoke 
what  he  had  done,  and  make  fome  provifion  for 
her  iffue.  The  old  Emperor  was  ready  to  com¬ 
ply  with  her;  but  it  coming  to  the  ears  of  his  fons 
by  the  firft  wife,  they  apprehended  they  fhould  be 
difinherited,  and  immediately  formed  aconfpiracy 
againft  their  father,  in  which  they  met  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  they  depofed  the  Emperor.  He  had 
the  addrcfs  however  to  create  a  mifunderftanding 
among  the  brothers,  and  was  reftored  to  his  throne ; 
whereupon  he  affigned  his  fon  Charles  by  the 
fecond  venter  the  kingdom  of  Neuftria  and  the 
country  of  the  Alemanni  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 
foon  after  the  kingdom  of  Aquitain,  upon  the 
death  of  P  e  p  1  n,  though  he  left  two  fons,  named 
Pepin  and  Charles.  The  old  Emperor  a  little 
before  his  death,  which  happened  anno  840,  con- 
Emperor,  ftituted  the  eldeft  fon  Lothaire  Emperor,  and 
40110  gave  him  all  the  reft  of  his  territories,  but  thofe 
affigned  to  Charles  and  to  L  e  w  1  s  King  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  afterwards  King  of  Germany.  Lewis  the 
Godly  was  no  fooner  dead,  but  L  o  t  h  a  i  r  e  his  fon 
formed  a  defign  of  making  himfelf  univerfal  mo¬ 
narch,  attacked  the  territories  of  his  two  brothers 
Charles  and  Lewis,  and  made  himfelf  matter 
of  great  part  of  them.  But  thefe  Princes  entring 
into  a  confederacy  againft  Lothaire,  brought 
him  to  terms,  and  a  new  divifion  of  the  domini¬ 
ons  of  FVance  was  agreed  on  between  them. 

During  thefe  inteftine  divifions,  the  enemies  of 
France  took  an  opportunity  of  attacking  it  on 
every  fide.  The  Normans  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine,  took  Rouen  and  Paris,  and.  laid  all  the 
country  wafte  on  that  fide.  The  Saracens  ravaged 
Italy  with  fire  and  fword,  fixing  themfelves  there  : 
and  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  enlarged  his  territories 
at  the  expence  of  the  French,  obliging  them  to 
give  him  the  title  of  King,  which  he  had  lately 
VOL.  II. 
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affumed.  The  Normans  alfo  entered  the  Loire, 
plundered  Nantz  and  all  the  fine  towns  upon  that 
river  without  oppofition. 

Lothaire  the  Emperor  died  the  29th  of  Sep-  Lew  is  IT. 
tember,  855,  leaving  three  fons,  viz.  Lewis,  Emperor» 
Lothaire,  and  Charles.  Lewis  was  ap¬ 
pointed  King  of  Italy,  &c.  and  Emperor.  Lo¬ 
thaire  had  the  countries  lying  between  the 
Rhine  and  Meufe,  and  feveral  other  provinces  to 
the  fouthward,  which  from  him  were  called  the 
kingdom  of  Lotharingia,  and  afterwards  Lorrain  j 
tho'  the  modern  Lorrain  takes  up  but  a  fmall 
part  of  the  country  which  anciently  went  under 
that  name.  Charles  the  youngeft  fucceeded  to 
Provence,  Dauphine,  and  Transjuran  Burgundy, 
which  divifion  obtained  the  name  of  the  kingdom 
of  Provence. 

I  fhall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  all  the  divi¬ 
fions  and  fubdivifions  made  by  the  French  Princes 
of  their  territories  the  next  twenty  years,  but  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Grofs,  in  whom  all  their  dominions  were  again 
united  under  one  head,  which  happened  about  the 
year  884.  This  Prince,  rhe  French  obferve,  was 
one  of  the  moft  powerful  of  their  monarchs,  being 
Emperor  and  King  of  Italy,  Sovereign  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Pannonia,  and  all  France,  with  a  confider- 
able  part  of  Spain  as  tar  as  the  Ebro:  he  was  the 
fon  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria  King  of  Germany  a- 
bove  mentioned  ;  and  though  he  was  not  very 
famous  for  his  good  fenfe,  yet  he  fhewed  himfelf  a 
true  defcendant  of  the  French  Kings  by  his  trea¬ 
chery  :  Godefroy,  a  Norman  Prince  to  whom 
the  French  had  given  up  Fiizia  and  part  of  the 
Low-Countries,  being  at  war  with  Charles  the 
Grofs,  he  invited  the  Norman  to  a  treaty,  where 
he  procured  him  to  be  affaffmated.  To  revenge 
which,  the  Normans  poured  into  France,  deftroyed 
the  country  with  fire  and  fword,  and  laid  fiege  to 
Paris,  which  lafted  two  years,  when  the  Emperor 
gave  them  a  large  turn  of  money  to  remove  their 
quarters.  This  rendered  him  very  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  his  fubjedts,  who  dethroned  him  in 
the  year  888,  whereupon  Arnulph  Duke  of 
Carinthia,  and  baftard  of  C  a  r  l  o  m  a  n  late  King 
of  Bavaria,  procured  himfelf  to  be  chofen  King  of 
Germany  ;  and  Eudes  Count  of  Paris,  who  had 
bravely  defended  that  city  againft  the  Normans, 
was  advanced  to  the  throne  of  France,  Italy,  and 
the  reft  of  the  French  territories,  which  had  a- 
bundance  of  pretenders  to  them,  who  vanifhed  in 
a  little  time. 

The  kingdom  of  France  was  in  a  very  indifferent 
ftate  when  Eudes  had  the  name  of  King  of  it.  E- 
very  Duke  and  Count  looked  upon  himfelf  as  fo- 
vereign  of  the  territories  he  governed,  and  made 
war  upon  each  other  without  any  regard  to  the 
French  King,  filling  all  places  with  blood  and  de¬ 
valuation  ;  while  the  Normans,  on  the  other  hand, 
ravaged  the  country  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

The  Lords  indeed  were  obliged  to  affift  the  King 
with  a  certain  number  of  troops  when  he  demand¬ 
ed  them  ;  but  if  they  were  in  a  different  intereft 
they  frequently  difobeyed  his  fummons.  And  this 
time  we  find  them  caballing  and  confederating  a- 
gainft  Eudes,  whom  they  had  but  a  little  before 
eledted  their  King,  and  fetting  up  againft  him 
Charles  the  fon  of  Lewis  the  Stammerer,  an  Chari  e$ 
infant,  who  Ihared  the  kingdom  of  France  with  theSim- 
Eudes  till  he  died,  which  happened  in  the  year  Ple»  898 
898,  when  Charles,  furnamed  the  Simple,  fuc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  whole. 
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The  firft  remarkable  thing  in  this  reign  is  the 
ceflion  of  that  part  of  Neuftria  now  called  Nor¬ 
mandy,  toRoLLO,  a  Prince  or  General  of  the 
Normans,  whom  the  French  ftile  the  mod  power¬ 
ful  of  all  the  Norman  chiefs-  who  had  harraffed 
their  country.  He  kept  them  in  perpetual  alarms, 
marching  his  troops  from  province  to  province,  till 
he  became  fo  formidable,  that  deputations  were 
fent  to  the  King  from  all  parts,  defiring  him  to 
purchafe  peace  of  Rollo  on  any  terms  ;  and  a 
treaty  being  fet  on  foot,  a  peace  was  concluded 
upon  the  following  conditions  :  1.  That  the  coun¬ 
try  now  called  Normandy  fhould  be  granted  to 
Rollo  and  his  heirs  •,  and  as  it  had  been  pretty 
much  ruined  by  his  troops,  Bretagne  alfo  fhould  be 
put  into  his  hands  till  the  country  had  recovered  it 
felf.  2.  That  Rollo  fhould  become  a  Chriftian. 
And,  3.  That  the  French  King  fhould  give  him  his 
daughter  Gisela  in  marriage.  Which  articles 
were  duly  performed  in  the  years  91 1  and  912. 

Arnulph  King  of  Germany  had  procured  him- 
felf  to  be  declared  Emperor,  which  title  he  enjoyed 
three  years;  but  leaving  no  legitimate  iffue,  the 
German  Princes  eledled  Conrad  Duke  of  Fran¬ 
conia  for  their  Emperor.  From  this  time  there¬ 
fore  we  may  look  upon  the  Empire  of  Germany 
to  be  eleiftive,  and  France  a  diftindl  kingdom. 
The  fucceeding  Emperors  may  be  found  in  the 
State  of  Germany.  But  to  proceed  in  the  hiftory 
of  France  :  Ch  a  r  l  es  the  Simple,  it  feems,  was 
a  foft  good-natured  Prince,  and  fuffered  his  nobi¬ 
lity  to  encroach  on  his  prerogative,  and  impofe 
upon  him  to  that  degree,  that  at  length  they  de¬ 
throned  him,  and  advanced  Duke  Robert  to  the 
crown,  brother  of  the  late  King  Eudes.  Ro¬ 
bert  was  killed  in  a  pitched  battle  with  Charles 
foon  after :  but  Hugh  the  fon  of  Robert,  af¬ 
terwards  called  Hugh  the  Great,  maintained  the 
fight  againtt  the  King,  and  entirely  routed  his 
army.  The  French  Lords  hereupon  offered  the 
crown  to  Hugh,  who  for  fome  reafons  declined 
the  honour  himfelf,  and  recommended  Rodolph 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  his  filter’s  hufband,  for  their 
fovereign,  whom  they  accepted :  while  Herbert 
Count  of  Vermandois,  a  treacherous  courtier,  who 
had  been  molt  inftrumental  in  this  revolution, 
kept  the  unfortunate  King  Charles  prifoner  at 
Chateau-Thierry. 


Rodolph  had  a  reign  of  perpetual  vexation; 
fometimes  attacked  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  ; 
at  others,  by  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  and  Aqui- 
tain ;  and  the  faithlefs  FIerbert,  Count  of 
Vermandois,  not  thinking  his  treachery  fufficiently 
rewarded,  threatned  to  reftore  Ch  a  r  l  es  to  his 
throne,  which  gave  him  abundance  of  difquiet, 
till  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  Prince,  which 
happened  in  the  year  929.  Rodolph  dying  with¬ 
out  illue  in  the  year  935,  the  French  Lords  fent 
Lewis  for  Lewis  the  fon  of  Charles  the  Simple  from 
crown’d  England  (whither  his  mother  Ociva,  the  fifter 
936™  ’  °f  King  Athelstan,  fled  with  him  on  the  de¬ 
throning  of  her  hufband)  and  crowned  him  at 
Rheims.  He  had  remained  in  exile  thirteen  years, 
and  was  about  fixteen  years  of  age  at  his  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  throne.  Hugh  the  Great,  already 
mentioned,  took  upon  him  the  adminiftration  of 
affairs  ;  at  which  the  young  King  feemed  impa¬ 
tient,  dilmiffed  Hugh  from  his  employment,  and 
fent  for  his  mother  Ogiva  from  England,  to 
affift  him  with  her  advice  :  Hugh  hereupon  en¬ 
tered  into  a  confpiracy  with  fome  other  Lords, 
and  maintained  a  rebellion  for  feveral  years  againft 
his  Sovereign.  But  thefe  troubles  were  at  length 


accommodated  by  the  mediation  of  the  Duke  of'  c  H  A  P. 
Normandy,  who  happening  to  die  foon  after  he 
had  performed  this  friendly  office,  the  French  King 
very  bafely  feized  upon  his  fon,  the  heir  of  his 
dominions,  with  an  intent  to  have  deprived  him 
of  them.  But  the  governor  of  the  young  Prince 
had  fome  notice  of  it,  and  fled  with  him  into 
Normandy,  where  he  raifed  an  army  for  his  de¬ 
fence.  The  French  King  marched  againft  him, 
and  being  drawn  into  the  country  under  pretence 
of  a  treaty,  was  made  prifoner  in  his  turn,  buc 
was  releafed  from  his  confinement  on  confirm¬ 
ing  Normandy  to  the  Duke,  and  releafing  him 
of  all  future  fervices  on  account  of  that  duchy. 

The  King  was  no  fooner  fet  at  liberty  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  but  Hugh  the  Great  made  him  a  pri- 
loner  again  :  nor  would  he  releafe  him  till  he  obliged 
that  Prince  to  deliver  up  Laon,  which  was  almoft 
the  only  city  he  was  mafter  of.  The  reft  of  his 
reign  he  continued  to  be  infulted  by  Huch  and 
his  confederates,  whom  he  fometimes  revenged 
himfelf  upon  by  the  alfiftance  of  the  Emperor 
Otho,  but  could  never  entirely  fupprels  the  fac¬ 
tions  that  were  formed  againft  him.  He  was  killed 
by  a  fall  from  his  horfe  as  he  was  hunting,  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  thirty-third 
of  his  age,  anno  954,  leaving  behind  him  two 
fons,  viz.  Lothaire  and  Charles,  Lo¬ 
th  a  1  r  e  fucceeding  to  all  his  dominions :  whereas 
’tis  obferved,  that  before  this  time  the  French 
Kings  ufed  to  divide  their  territories  among  their 
fons. 

Lothaire  was  crowned,  but  Hugh  the  Great,  Lo- 
as  he  was  called,  had  the  adminiftration  of  the  go-  thaire 
vernment :  nothing  was  tranfadled  at  court  with-  j"u.cc®ecJs 
out  him.  And  tho’  he  was  already  Duke  of  Levvis,** 
France,  Count  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  and  Duke  of  954. 
Burgundy,  he  would  not  be  contented  till  he  had 
procured  a  grant  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitain,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Count  of  Poitiers,  which  if  he  had 
gotten  poffeffion  of,  would  have  made  him  mafter 
of  the  beft  part  of  France.  The  Count  of  Poitiers 
refufing  to  deliver  up  Aquitain,  Hugh  obliged  the 
King  to  make  war  upon  him  :  but  to  the  great  fa- 
tisfadlion  both  of  the  King  and  the  Count,  Hugh 
died  in  June  955,  whereby  they  were  both  de¬ 
livered  from  his  tyranny.  Nor  would  his  ambition 
have  flopped  here :  it  is  not  at  all  doubted  but  he 
had  a  defign  upon  the  crown,  and  only  waited  a 
proper  opportunity  to  ufurp  it.  He  left  four  fons, 
theeldeft  of  which  was  Hugh,  furnamed  Cape  t, 
afterwards  King,  to  whom  he  left  the  counties  of 
Paris  and  Orleans.  The  fecond  was  Otho,  who 
fucceeded  him  in  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  :  and 
the  other  two,  viz.  Eudes  and  Henry,  were 
fucceffively  Dukes  of  Burgundy  after  the  death  of 
Otho.  , ..  G 

It  is  obferved  of  King  Lothaire,  thathe.was 
a  Prince  without  territories :  that  many  of  his  vaf-  • 
fals  had  greater  poffeffions  than  himfelf;  for  Laoh 
was  almoft  the  only  city  he  had  a  property  in. 

During  moft  of  his  reign  he  was  but  a  fpeiStator, 
and  fometimes  arbiter  of  the  differences  of  the 
petty  fovereigns,  who  gave  him  the  title  of  King, 
while  they  plundered  and  pillaged  each  other’s  lands, 
took  and  retook  cities,  and  fometimes  came  to :a 
pitched  battle,  without  any  regard  to  him  :  and  it 
was  well  if  his  own  demefns  did  not  fometimes 
fuffer  by  their  infults.  And  what  was  very  unfor¬ 
tunate  for  the  Kings  of  this  fecond  line  was,  that 
having  very  few  cities  or  territories  that  depended 
immediately  on  themfelvcs,  and  the  royal  armies 
being  always  compofed  of  forces  which  belonged  jo 
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CHAP,  the  great  Lords,  the  King  was  often  at  their  dif- 
XXXIV.  cretion,  and  forced  to  purchafe  their  afliftance  on 
fuch  terms  as  he  could. 

Loth aire  therefore  to  remedy  thefe  incon- 
veniencies,  confidered  how  he  might  enlarge  his 
territories.  The  moll  popular  way  he  could  think 
of  was  by  driving  the  Normans  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  feizing  the  countries  they  poffefled  ; 
which  he  attempted  firft  by  way  of  furprize  ;  and 
that  failing,  he  declared  open  war  with  Richard 
Duke  of  Normandy,  who  was  fo  provoked  at  this 
ufage,  that  he  ravaged  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  of 
France  in  a  moft  terrible  manner*  infomuch  that 
the  nobility  and  clergy  begged  of  the  King  to  clap 
up  a  peace,  which  the  Duke  at  length  yielded  to* 
on  condition  that  the  French  King  would  reftore 
what  he  had  taken,  and  confirm  the  grant  of  Nor^- 
mandy  to  him. 

Loth  aire  met  with  better  fuccefs  in  another 
place:  for  ArnulpiI,  Count  of  Flanders,  fuc- 
ceeding  to  that  earldom*  and  being  fummoned  to 
pay  his  homage,  or,  as  fome  fay,  to  furnifh  his 
quota  of  troops,  and  refufing  to  obey  the  fummons, 
the  King  entered  Flanders  at  the  head  of  a  power¬ 
ful  army,  and  feized  upon  the  earldom  as  forfeited. 
He  afterwards  governed  the  kingdom  of  France  in 
peace  for  many  years,  till  a  difpute  about  Lorrain 
with  the  Emperor*  Otho,  engaged  him  in  a 
new  war,  that  was  carried  on  with  various  fuc¬ 
cefs,  and  continued  almoft  to  his  death,  that  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  forty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-fecond  of  his  reign,  anno  986.  He  had  pro¬ 
cured  his  eldeft  fon  Lewis  to  be  recognized  King 
during  his  life-time,  and  at  his  death  recommended 
him  to  the  Lords,  and  particularly  to  Hugh  Ca¬ 
pet,  fo  little  was  he  apprized  of  his  ambitious 
Lewis  V,  views.  Lewis  reigned  but  a  year  and  three  months, 
anno  986.  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  poifoned  ;  and  leaving  no 
children,  fhould have  been  fucceeded  by  Charles 
Hugh  Duke  of  Lorrain,  his  father’s  brother  :  but  Hugh 
Capet  u-  Capet  ftepped  into  the  throne,  and  begun  the 
throne*16  third  fine  of  the  Kings  of  France,  from  whom  his 
9g prefent  majefty  Lewis.  XV  defeended  ;  of  which 
event  the  French  hiftorians  give  the  following  ac¬ 
count.  There  had  been  a  difpute  between,  the 
Emperor  and  the  French  about  the  duchy  of  Lor¬ 
rain,  as  hath  been  obferved  already  ;  and  Prince 
Charles,  brother  of  Lewis  the  late  King,  had 
accepted  it  of  the  Emperor  upon  condition  of  be¬ 
coming  his  vaffal  ;  which  fo  provoked  the  French 
nobility,  that  they  entertained  an  averfion  to  him. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  Hugh  Capet  had  fo 
diftinguifhed- himfelf  by  his  courage  and  prudence 
in  the  two  laft  reigns,  that  he  was  become  the 
darling  of  the  people,  and  looked  upon  as  the  only 
man  that  could  protect  them  againft  their  enemies. 
True  it  is,  this  family  had  long  been  in  the  ad^ 
miniftration,  and  had  the  command  of  their  ar¬ 
mies,  which  gave  them  great  opportunities  of  form¬ 
ing  their  interefts,  and  opening  a  way  to  the  crown, 
which  they  aimed  at  for  feveral  generations,  and 
now  found  an  opportunity  of  ufurping,  when  the 
heir  of  the  crown  was  at  a  diftance,  and  fuffi- 
ciently  blackened,  no  doubt,  by  their  artifices. 
But  Prince  Charles  did  not  eafily  relinquifh  his 
pretenfions  for  he  entered  France  with  an  army, 
and  befieged  L.aon,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moft 
important  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  made  himfelf 
matter  of  the  place.  Whereupon  Hugh,  who 
had  been  proclaimed  King  by  his  party,  came  and 
befieged  him.  Charles  did  not  only  make  a 
brave  defence  here,  but  fallied  out  with  the  beft 
of  his  troops,  forced  the  enemies  trenches,  and 


cut  their  army  in  pieces ;  Hugh  himfelf  efcaping  CHAP; 
with  great  difficulty.  He  afterwards  over- run  the  XXXIV* 
Soifibnois,  took  Rheims  and  feveral  other  towns, 
and  probably  had  found  means  to  afeend  the  throne 
of  his  anceftors,  if  he  had  not  been  betrayed  by  the 
villainous  Bifhop  of  Laon,  who  let  the  enemy  into 
that  city  when  they  were  not  expected  to  be  near 
it;  and  thus  the  unhappy  Charles  was  made  a 
prifoner,  and  probably  foon  after  murdered,  for 
he  was  never  heard  of  more  2  whereupon  Hugh 
Capet  governed  for  the  future  without  a  compe¬ 
titor.  This  was  the  glorious  beginning  of  that 
houfe  which  the  French  feem  to  adore,  and  from 
whence  the  prefent  King  is  defeended.  By  the 
encomiums  every  where  given  to  this  and  other 
ufurpers  by  hiftorians,  one  would  be  tempted  to 
think,  chat  murder  and  rebellion  were  virtues,  and 
that  killing  or  depofing  an  innocent  Prince,  and 
taking  pofleffion  of  his  dominions,  conftituted  a 
heroe  :  for  fuch  are  moft;  of  the  heroes  we  meet 
with  on  record. 

Hugh  Capet,  *tis  obferved,  begun  his  reign 
with  greater  advantage  than  many  of  the  former 
Kings,  on  account  of  his  having  larger  demefns. 

He  was  in  his  own  right  pofiefled  of  the  duchy  of 
France,  and  the  counties  of  Paris  and  Orleans  ; 
and  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  he  was  fecure  of,  as 
being  in  the  hands  of  his  brother :  fo  that  he  could 
raife  a  confiderable  force  without  being  obliged 
to  his  vafials,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  keep  the 
greateft  of  them  in  awe.  Accordingly  we  are 
told  that  he  made  a  greater  figure  than  his  prede- 
cellors,  and  fettled  his  government  fo  firmly,  chat 
during  the  ten  years  he  reigned  there  was  not  one 
infurredion  againft  him.  But  it  feems  he  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  feftoring  tranquillity  to  the 
diftraded  country,  keeping  the  nobility  within 
bounds,  and  cultivating  the  ads  of  peace,  for 
which  he  is  highly  applauded  by  the  French; 
and  did  not  trouble  himfelf  abouc  extending  the 
bounds  of  his  dominions  ;  making  good  the  old 
proverb,  The  tvorfe  title  the  better  King.  And 
true  it  is,  ufurpers  are  generally  obliged  to  do 
abundance  of  popular  things  to  obtain  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  their  new  fubjeds ;  for  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  find  themfelves  under  an  equitable  and  gentle 
adminiftration,  they  don’t  much  trouble  them- 
felves  about  the  title  of  the  Prince.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  a  ufurper  defpairs  of  bringing  the 
people  into  his  interefis,  he  is  obliged  to  govern 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  by  (landing  armies, 
grievous  taxes,  and  other  oppreflions,  that  they 
may  not  be  in  a  condition  to  conteft  his  title. 
HughCapet  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Robert,  Robert 
who  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  met  with  lome  juywcds 
difturbance  from  the  Pope,  He  had  married  a  "r 
near  relation,  and  refufing  to  part  with  her,  his  (jAPET, 
Holinefs  thought  fit  to  excommunicate  him.  Nor  311110996. 
would  he  be  reconciled  till  he  difmifled  the  lady  ; 
whereupon  the  King  married  another  named  Con- 
stantia,  a  turbulent  woman,  who  gave  him 
a  great  deal  of  uneafinefs.  The  Pope  alio  obliged 
King  Robert  to  fet  the  Archbifhop  of  Rheims 
at  liberty,  whom  his  father  had  imprifoned  ;  iuch 
an  influence  had  the  Pope  over  Chriflian  Princes 
in  this  age.  And  as  he  found  he  fhould  never 
enjoy  his  dominions  in  quiet  without  keeping  in 
good  terms  with  the  Holy  See,  he  proceeded  to 
perfecute,  and  even  to  condemn  to  the  flames,  a  Perfecutes 
fet  of  people  whom  the  Church  were  plcafed  to  the  Albi- 
denominate  hereticks  ;  though  I  perceive  by  their  £-nfes- 
own  writers,  their  principles  were  the  fame  with 
the  Albigenfes ;  of  whom  the  Proteftant  world 
2  have 
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have  a  very  favourable  opinion,  f  here  was  little 
more  remarkable  in  this  reign,  unlels  lome  wars 
between  the  vaffal  Princes 3  and  a  rebellion  of  two 
of  the  King’s  Tons  againft  him,  by  the  inftigation 
of  their  mother  Const  anti  a which  was  fup- 
preffed  without  much  blood-fhed.  This  Prince 
died  in  the  fixty-firft.  year  of  his  age,  anno  1031. 
He  had  three  ions,  Hugh,  Henry,  and  Ro¬ 
bert,  (of  whom,  Hugh  he  affociated  with  him 
in  the  kingdom,  but  he  died  before  him)  and  a 
daughter  named  Alix,  or  Ad  el  a,  married  to 
Richard  III,  Duke  of  Normandy. 

Henry  I,  fucceeded  his  father  5  againft  whom 
the  Queen-mother  Const  ant  1  a  entered  into  a 
confederacy  with  her  younger  fon  Robert,  and 
obliged  the  King  to  fly  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
for  protection  :  but  he  was  foon  after  reftored  to 
his  throne  by  the  affiftance  of  that  Prince  •,  and  his 
mother  dying,  he  took  his  brother  Robert  into 
his  favour,  and  either  made  or  confirmed  him  Duke 
of  Burgundy  3  and  in  gratitude  to  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  for  the  afliftance  he  had  given  him  in 
his  diftrefs,  he  transferred  over  to  him  the  cities  of 
Gifors,  Chaumont,  and  Pontoife,  with  all  the 
Vexin  Norman.  And  that  intimacy  there  appears 
to  have  been  between  thefe  two  Princes,  that  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  chofe  to  commit  his  fon  Wil¬ 
liam  to  the  French  King’s  care  while  he  went  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  This  was  that 
William  afterwards  furnamed  the  Conqueror, 
from  hisconqueft  of  England.  He  was  indeed  il¬ 
legitimate,  but  fucceeded  to  Normandy  by  the  do¬ 
nation  of  his  father.  The  Princes  of  thofe  times 
taking  the  liberty  of  difpofing  of  their  territories  to 
whom  they  faw  fit,  efpecially  if  they  had  no  legi¬ 
timate  iflue.  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  hap¬ 
pening  to  die  in  his  return  trom  the  Holy  Land, 
we  find  the  French  King  acfting  a  very  odd  part 3 
fometimes  in  the  intereft  of  young  Duke  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  at  others  in  an  alliance  with  thofe  who 
difputed  his  title,  on  account  of  their  defcent  from 
former  Dukes.  However,  Duke  Willi  am,  hav¬ 
ing  defeated  King  Henry  and  his  allies  in  a  de- 
cifive  battle,  gained  a  mighty  reputation,  and  en¬ 
joyed  his  dominions  in  peace  till  his  expedition  into 
England,  which  he  conquered  in  the  year  1066. 
There  is  little  more  remarkable  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I,  unlefs  a  rebellion  formed  againft  him 
by  his  brother  Eudes,  which  he  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  fupprefs.  Finding  himfelf  very  ill,  he 
affociated  with  him  hiseldeft  fon  Philip,  in  the 
government  in  the  year  1059,  w^°  was  then  about 
feven  years  of  age,  and  died  the  following  year, 
being  the  thirtieth  of  his  reign. 

Philip  the  firft  took  all  opportunities  of  leffen- 
ing  the  power  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  in¬ 
citing  the  neighbouring  Princes  againft  him  3  fome¬ 
times  he  encouraged  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  to  re¬ 
nounce  all  dependance  on  Normandy,  (for  Bretagne 
as  well  as  Normandy  was  granted  to  Rollo,) 
fometimes  he  joined  his  forces  with  Robert  the 
conqueror’s  fon,  who  was  in  rebellion  againft  his 
father,  and  after  the  death  of  the  conqueror  he  kept 
up  the  divifions  and  mifunderftandings  among  his 
children  :  but  there  happened  an  occurrence  in 
his  own  family  which  had  liked  to  have  rendered 
him  incapable  of  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of 
his  neighbours 5  Philip  having  fallen  in  love  with 
Bertrade  the  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Anjou,  took 
the  liberty  to  divorce  his  firft  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
feveral children,  and  marry  Bertrade  3  where¬ 
upon  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  and 
begun  to  be  contemned  by  his  fubje&s  3  which  put 


him  upon  affociating  with  him  his  fon  Lewis  in  CHAP, 
the  government,  who  being  a  prudent  and  acftive  XXXIV. 
Prince,  kept  the  great  Lords  within  the  bounds  of 
their  duty,  and  reftored  the  credit  of  his  father’s  ad- 
miniftration  :  but  Bertrade,  who  had  children 
by  the  King,  ftudied  all  means  to  deftroy  this  young 
Prince  and  advance  her  own,  and  when  nothing 
elfe  would  do  fairly,  gave  him  a  dofe  of  poifon, 
which  being  timely  difcovered,  his  life  was  pre- 
ferved  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  •,  but  his  con- 
ftitution  appeared  to  be  broken,  and  he  always 
looked  very  pale  afterwards.  Notwithftanding  this 
vile  attempt,  the  poor  old  doting  King  procured 
a  reconciliation  between  his  fon  Lewis  and  this 
execrable  woman,  and  had  a  licence  of  the  Pope 
to  retain  her  for  his  wife  upon  the  death  of  his  firft 
Queen.  But  the  mod  remarkable  thing  which  Crufado’s 
happened  in  this  reign  was  the  fetting  on  foot  the  ^rftfeton 
crufado’s:  Alexis  the  Grecian  Emperor  had  de-  °ct‘ 
fired  the  affiftance  of  the  Pope  and  the  Chriftian 
Princes  of  the  weft  againft  the  Mahometans,  who 
were  become  mafters  of  all  the  Leffer  Afia,  and 
advanced  even  to  the  ffiores  of  the  Bofphorus  over 
againft  Conftantinople.  The  Pope  and  clergy  im¬ 
mediately  preached  up  the  merit  of  defendingchri- 
ftendom  againft  the  infidels,  and  propofed  the  con¬ 
quering  even  of  Jerufalem  and  the  Holy  Land,  and 
refcuing  the  fepulchre  of  our  blefied  Saviour  out  of 
their  impious  hands ;  and  this  in  fo  moving  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  all  Europe  feemed  impatient  to  enter  up- 
that  holy  war. 

An  innumerable  multitude  of  people  of  all  con¬ 
ditions  and  fexes  immediately  took  the  crofs  for 
their  badge :  the  raoft  backward  feem  to  have 
been  the  Kings  of  this  part  of  the  world,  there 
was  not  one  of  this  exalted  dignity  in  the  firft  ex¬ 
pedition  3  but  a  great  number  of  Princes  and 
Lords,  efpecially  of  the  French,  Flemmings,  and 
Germans:  the  chief  of  thefe  were  HycH  Count 
of  Vermandois,  the  King’s  brother,  Robert 
Duke  of  Normandy,  fon  of  the  Conqueror,  Ray¬ 
mond  Count  of  Thouloufe,  Robert  Count  of 
Flanders,  Stephen  Count  of  Blois  and  Chartres, 
and  the  celebrated  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  Duke 
of  Lorrain,  with  Eust  achius  and  Baldwin 
his  brothers  3  and  an  infinite  number  of  Lords  and 
gentlemen,  that  drew  almoft  whole  provinces 
after  them.  They  began  their  march  in  the  year 
1096.  Befides  thofe  who  went  as  foldiers,  there 
were  old  men,  women,  children,  prieftsand  monks, 
engaged  in  the  enterpnze,  not  lefs  than  feven  or 
eight  hundred  thoufand  fouls  of  all  nations 5  moft 
of  whom  had  very  little  confidered  the  length  of 
the  journey,  or  how  they  fliould  fubfift  till  they 
came  into  the  enemies  country  3  and,  in  fail,  one 
half  of  them  perifhed  before  they  arrived  there  3  if 
periffiing  be  a  proper  term  where  the  people  were 
infallibly  fure  of  being  received  into  Paradife 
as  foon  as  they  left  this  world. 

As  they  obferved  very  little  difcipline,  many  of 
them  were  deftroyed  even  in  the  Chriftian  coun¬ 
tries  through  which  they  paffed,  by  the  fword, 
ficknefs,  or  famine 3  and  thofe  of  them  that  ar¬ 
rived  at  Conftantinople,  and  had  procured  veffels 
to  tranfport  them  to  the  oppofite  fhore,  were 
many  of  them  cut  to-pieces  as  foon  as  they 
landed,  for  want  of  condudt  3  but  thefe,  *tis  true, 
were  for  the  moft  part  a  confufed  multitude,  the 
fore-runners  of  the  army  3  the  Princes  and  ge¬ 
nerals,  who  had  been  ufed  to  military  exploits, 
marched  with  more  caution.  Godfrey  of  Bouil¬ 
lon,  and  other  commanders,  who  obferved  an  exaift 
difcipline,  arrived  at  Conftantinople  with  their 
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troops  in  petty  good  condition.  And  indee-d  they 
appeared  fo  numerous  upon  their  rendezvous,  that 
they  put  the  Grecian  Emperor  into  the  utmoft 
confternation.  He  began  to  Hand  much  more 
in  fear,of  them  than  he  did  of  the  infidels,  and 
inftead  of  joining  his  arms  with  theirs,  took  all 
opportunities  underhand  to  diftrefs  the  forces  en-1 
gaged  in  the  crufado  :  he  durft.  not  deny  the  ge¬ 
nerals  fhipping  to  tranfport  their  troops,  ’tis  true* 
left  they  fhould  make  him  fenfible  of  their  re-> 
lentment ;  and  perhaps  he  thought  this  the  rea¬ 
died:  way  to  get  rid  of  them:  but  notwithftand- 
ing  all  their  Ioffes  and  difficulties,  when  they 
came  to  draw  up  their  troops  upon  the  Afiatick 
fhore,  they  found  they  had  ftill  near  an  hundred 
thoufand  horfe,  and  almoft  twice  that  number 
of  foot  ;  whereupon  they  immediately  laid  fiege 
to  Nice  in  Bythinia,  almoft  over-againft  Conftan- 
tinople,  and  the  ufual  place  of  Sultan  Soliman’s 
refiden.ee.  The  Sultan  marched  to  the  relief  of 
the  town,  but  was  defeated  ;  whereupon  the  place 
capitulated,  and  was  put  into  the  Emperor’s  hands, 
as  had  been  agreed  on  when  he  engaged  to  furnifh 
them  with  fhipping  and  provifions,  and  to  join 
them  with  his  forces. 

From  Nice,  the  Chriftian  Princes  advanced  to 
befiege  Antioch,  and  Soliman  oppofing  their 
march  with  an  army  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
men,  they  gained  a  compleat  victory,  and  had 
the  plunder  of  his  camp,  which  .  was  very  rich  ; 
after  which  they  over- ran  great  part  of  the  Leffer 
Afia,  and  having  made  themfelves  matters  of  An¬ 
tioch,  fent  to  the  Emperor  to  join  his  forces  with 
them  as  he  had  promifed  ;  inftead  of  which  he 
only  fent  them  complaints,  becaufe  Antioch  was 
not  delivered  into  his  hands.  Whereupon  they 
refolved  to  have  no  concern  with  him,  but  to  adt 
independently  of  the  Greeks  for  the  future. ,  > 

From  Antioch  thefe  heroes  marched  to  Jerufa-- 
lem,  which  they  invefted  •,  though  it  is  faid  their 
numbers  were  fo  diminifhed,  that  they  did  not 
amount  to  fifty  thoufand  men,  and  that  the  gar- 
rifon  in  the  town  was  as  numerous.  But  it  feems, 
a  fleet  of  Englifh,  Normans,  Flemmings,  and 
Genoefe,  luckily  arrived  at  this  time  with  fup- 
plies,  which  gave  frelh  vigour  to  the  Chriftian 
army  ;  who  making  an  aflault  upon  the  outward 
wall,  carried  it  fword  in  hand.  At  another  at¬ 
tack,  which  had  lafted  frorri  break  of  day  to 
noon,  when  the  befiegers  began  to  faint,  and 
give  way,  the  famous  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  en¬ 
couraged  them,  with  an  aflurance  offuccefs; 
pretending  he  had  feen  an  horfeman  defeending 
from  the  clouds,  and  that  heaven  fought  on  their 
fide :  which  fo  animated  the  troops,  jhat  they 
carried  all  before  them,  and  the  town  was  taken 
by  ftorm. 

The  celebrated  Godfrey,  who  had  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  conduct  and  bravery  thro’ 
the  whole  expedition,  was  by  univerfal  confent 
crowned  King  of  Jerufalem,  who  afterwards  made 
Ptolemais,  Cefarea,  Antipatris,  Afkalon,  and 
other  cities,  tributary  to  him  :  but  did  not  live  to 
enjoy  his  kingdom  more  than  one  year.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  his  brother  Bal d win  :  and  frefh 
detachments  of  Chriftians  arriving  every  day,  who 
were  encouraged  to  take  the  crofs  upon  them  by 
the  news  of  the  taking  of  Jerufalem,  Baldwin 
conquered  feveral  other  cities  and  provinces,  ma¬ 
king  a  large  addition  to  his  dominions. 

But  to  return  to  Philip  King  of  France; 
the  greateft  advantage  he  and  his  fucceflors  made 
by  thefe  crufado’s,  feems  to  be  the  uniting  fome 
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fiefs  to  the  crown  ;  for  feveral  of  the  great  Lords 
mortgaged  or  fold  their  territories  to  the  King,  to 
enable  them  to  undertake  the  crufado  ;  and  we 
find  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  engaged  his 
duchy  to  his  brother  the  King  of  England,  with 
the  fame  view. 

France  enjoyed  a  perfe<5t  tranquillity  during  the 
laft  ten  years  of  Philip’s  reign,  who  died  in 
the  57th  year  of  his  age,  anno  1108,  leaving  his 
dominions  to  his  fon  Lewis  VI,  firnamed  the 
Grofs. 

The  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  VI, 
was  difturbed  by  fome  infurre&ions  and  rebellions 
promoted  by  his  mother-in-law,  and  her  fon,  but 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fupprefs  them. 
Henry  I,  King  of  England,  proved  a  much 
more  formidable  enemy  ;  for  having  afeended 
the  throne  of  England  while  his  brother  Robert 
was  engaged  in  the  crufado  to  the  Holy-Land  ; 
he  alfo  deprived  that  Prince  of  the  duchy  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  at  his  return,  and  made  himprifoner: 
and  having  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne,  and  Earl  of  Anjou,  he  attacked  the 
frontiers  of  France,  and  took  Gilors.  The  war 
between  the  Englifh  and  French  monarchs  lafted 
many  years,  in  which  the  Englifh,  accdrding  to 
their  own  writers,  were  generally  victorious ;  and 
yet  the  French  pretend,  that  upon  the  conclufion 
of  the  peace;  the  King  of  England  fubmitted  to 
do  homage  for  the  duchy  of  Normandy  :  which 
ought  to  be  well  proved  before  it  is  entirely  cre¬ 
dited.  In  thefe  difputes  between  France  and  En¬ 
gland,  King  Lewis  made  great  ufe  of  Willi  am 
Clito,  as  he  was  called,  the  fon  of  Robert 
Duke  of  Normandy,  to  draw  off  the  Norman 
Lords  from  their  allegiance  to  King  Henry. 
He  gave  him  the  Vexin  Francois  upon  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Normandy,  and  afterwards  the  county  of 
Flanders ;  but  this  unhappy  Prince  could  never 
recover  the  inheritance  of  his  father.  He  died 
of  a  flight  wound  in  his  hand,  which  happened 
to  gangreen,  according  to  the  French  writers. 
Lewis  VI,  died  in  the  year  1137,  leaving  five 
fons  and  one  daughter,  of  whom  Lewis  his 
eldeft  fon  fucceeded  him. 

The  crown  of  England  being  difputed  by 
Maud  the  Emprefs,  and  Stephen  of  Bologne, 
France  had  time  to  breathe  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Lewis  VII,  who  found  his  domi¬ 
nions  in  a  ftate  of  fuch  tranquillity,  that  he 
thought  it  a  proper  feafon  to  undertake  a  crufado 
in  perfon  to  the  Holy-Land  ;  and  Conrad  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  agreed  to  join  with  him  in 
the  enterprize. 

The  Chriftians,  who  had  now  been  in  poffcf- 
fion  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  adjacent  countries 
for  forty  years,  had  formed  out  of  them  four  con- 
fiderable  ftates,  viz.  1.  That  of  Edefla,  which 
comprehended  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  2.  The  diftricl  of  Tripoli,  which  lay 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea.  3.  The  diftrift 
of  Antioch.  And,  4.  The  kingdom  of  Jerufalem. 
And  had  the  Princes  of  thefe  feveral  territories 
been  unanimous,  they  would  have  been  able  to  have 
maintained  their  ground  againft  the  Mahometans : 
but  falling  out  among  themfelves,  Sanguin,  ful- 
tan  of  Aleppo,  and  afterwards  Nora  din  his  fon, 
made  great  advantages  of  their  ill-timed  difputes, 
and  recovered  moft  of  the  conquefls  they  had 
made  ;  which  occafioned  the  King  of  Jerufalem 
and  the  Prince  of  Antioch  to  defire  fuccours  of 
the  European  Chriftians,  .and  gave  birth  to  this 
fecond  crufado. 
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CHAP.  The  Emperor  Con  r  a d  was  firft  ready,  and 

XXXIV.  began  his  march  in  Eafter,  1 i47>  with  an  army 

- - of  an  hundred  thoufand  men,  of  whom  feventy 

thoufand  were  horfe,  armed  back  and  breaft. 
When  he  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Grecian 
Empire,  he  found  but  a  very  indifferent  reception 
from  the  fubjedts  of  the  Emperor  Manuel 
Commenius:  they  cut  off  the  ftragglers  of  the 
army,  and  refufed  to  furnifh  Conrad’s  troops 
with  provifions  but  at  exceffive  rates:  and  in  fome 
places  their  difputes  arofe  to  fuch  an  height,  that 
they  were  upon  the  point  of  coming  to  a  general 
battle.  And  it  muff  be  confeffed,  that  the  Grecian 
Emperor,  if  he  was  not  confulted  in  this  affair, 
had  reafon  to  be  upon  his  guard ;  and  might  very 
well  entertain  apprehenfions,  that  thefe  mighty 
preparations  were  defigned  againft  his  dominions. 
The  difference  of  religton  alfo  between  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  might  contribute  to  heighten  their 
averlion  to  each  other.  Nor  was  it  at  all  improbable, 
if  the  Emperor  Conrad  had  met  with  luccefs  in 
this  expedition,  but  he  would  have  put  what  terms 
he  pleafed  upon  the  Greeks  •,  and  the  Pope  and 
weftern  Churches  would  have  been  for  forming  their 
Church  after  the  model  of  their  own,  and  reducing 
the  whole  Chriftian  world  under  one  fpiritual  head. 
\Ve  cannot  therefore  entirely  blame  the  Grecian 
Emperors  for  difeouraging  thefe  crufado’s ;  tho’ 
the  treacherous  part  they  aded  in  Afia  afterwards, 
if  the  French  and  German  accounts  are  to  be  cre¬ 
dited,  are  never  to  be  juftified.  To  proceed  there¬ 
fore,  the  Emperor  Manuel  having  furnifhed 
Conrad  with  veffels  to  tranfport  his  army  crofs 
the  Hellefpont,  fupplyed  him  alfo  with  treacherous 
guides,  who  led  them  into  ambufeades,  and  in 
effed  delivered  up  this  fine  army  a  prey  to  the 
Mahometans ;  infomuch  that  after  they  had  tra* 
verfed  the  greatefl  part  of  the  Letter  Afia,  and 
undergone  inconceivable  hardfhips,  Conrad  found 
himftlf  obliged  to  return  to  the  Hellefpont  again, 
having  loft  more  than  three  parts  of  his  forces  ; 
where  he  had  the  fatisfadion  indeed  of  meeting 
with  the  French  King  at  the  head  of  much  fuch 
an  army  as  he  had  loft.  The  Emperor  advifed 
the  French  King  to  continue  his  march  by  the 
fea-coafts,  to  prevent  his  being  furrounded  by  the 
Mahometans  •,  which  precaution  he  obferved  for 
fome  time,  paffing  by  Smyrna  and  Ephefus:  but 
finding  it  very  troublefome  croffing  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  he  altered  his  march,  and  turned  off  into 
the  inland  country,  where  the  Turks  being  pof- 
fetted  of  all  the  paffes,.  deftroyed  moft  part  of  his 
army,  and  the  King  with  a  very  few  of  his  Lords 
efcaped  to  Antioch,  after  which  he  proceeded  to 
pay  his  devotions  at  Jerufalem,  and  returned  to 
France.  The  Emperor  Conrad  alfo  found  means 
to  vifit  our  Saviour’s  fepulchre  privately,  before  he 
returned  to  Germany  :  and  thus  ended  all  thefe 
mighty  preparations  for  fubduing  the  infidels. 

But  I  mud  not  forget  an  adventure  in  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  which  afterwards  had  a  confiderable  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  England, 
Lewis  had  married  Eleanor,  the  heirefs  of 
Guienne  and  Galcony,  frequently  called  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Aquitain,  and  thereby  made  a  confiderable 
addition  to  his  dominions.  She  was  a  beautiful 
princefs,  of  whom  he  was  infinitely  fond,  which 
induced  him  to  take  her  along  with  him  to  the 
Holy- Land  :  but  unluckily  at  Antioch  fhe  engaged 
in  an  amour  with  the  Prince  of  that  territory,  who 
was  her  Uncle.  So  open  they  were  in  the  matter, 
that  the  King  Teemed  fully  convinced  of  their  cri¬ 
minal  correfpondence,  and  was  forced  to  make  ufe 


of  a  ftratagem  to  bring  her  away  with  him.  At  CHAP, 
his  return  he  procured  a  divorce,  tho’  he  had  two  ^  j 
children  by  her,  and  was  forced  to  return  her  the 
territories  fhe  brought  in  marriage.  Henry  Duke  Henry 
of  Normandy,  fon  of  the  Emprefs  M  aud,  finding  rbF)uke 
the  lady  at  liberty,  ftruck  up  a  match  with  her  ^ar^°r' 
within  fix  weeks  after  the  divorce,  by  which  means  adds  AquI- 
he  added  to  his  dominions  Aquitain,  Maine,  dec.  tain  to  hjs 
and  became  as  formidable  to  Stephen  his  com-  other  do- 
petitor  in  England,  as  he  was  to  Lewis  in  France,  fuc-’ 
who  thereupon  entered  into  a  confederacy  againft  Ceeds  to 
him.  But  Henry  maintained  his  ground  againft  the  crown 
both  of  them:  and  Stephen  having  buried  his  ^nE' 
fon  Eustachius,  and  finding  the  Englifh  weary  r‘ 
of  the  war,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Henry, 
wherein  ’twas  agreed,  that  Stephen  fhould  en¬ 
joy  the  crown  of  England  during  his  life,  and  that 
Henry  fhould  fucceed  him. 

Stephen  dyingnot  long  after,  Henry  came 
with  the  title  and  equipage  of  a  King,  fay  the 
French  hiftorians,  to  do  homage  to  Lewis,  who 
ought  to  have  trembled  when  he  received  it,  it  be¬ 
ing  for  Normandy,  Aquitain,  Anjou,  Touraine, 

Maine,  dec.  that  is,  for  the  beft  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  which  he  was  in  effedt  abfolu’te  tnafter  of. 
Thierry  of  Alfatia  alfo  making  a  journey  to 
the  Holy- Land,  left  the  guardianfhip  of  his  foh 
Philip,  Flanders,  and  all  his  other  territories, 
to  the  care  of  King  Henry;  fo  that  Lewis 
was  hemmed  in  by  him' on  every  fide.  But  the 
affair  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  Aichbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  happening  about  the  fame  time,  gave 
the  King  of  England  fo  much  vexation,  that  he 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  making  thofe  advan¬ 
tages  he  might  otherwife  have  reaped  by  the  vaft 
increafe  of  his  dominions. 

Archbifhop Becket  being attattinated  by  fome 
who  thought  to  do  King  Henry  goodfervice,  he 
was  threatned  with  an  excommunication  by  the 
Pope  ;  whereupon  the  Kingcaufed  his  Son-  Hen¬ 
ry  to  be  proelamed  King,  to  prevent  any  ill  con- 
fequences:  but  this,  ftep  had  near  occafioned  the 
lofsofhis  crown,  for  young  Henry  having  the 
name  of  King,  and  none  of  the  power,  was  inci¬ 
ted  by  the  Queen  and  the  French  King  to  raife  a 
rebellion' againft  his  father,  into  which  his  bro-r 
thersRicHARD  and  Geoffrey  were  alfo  drawn, 
with  many  of  the  French  and  Englifh,  nobility. 

But  the  condudf  and  bravery  of  King  Henry  was 
fuch,  that  he  reduced  his  rebellious  Queen  and 
fons,  defeated  his  enemies,  and  preferibed  what 
terms  of  peace  he  faw  fit  to  them.  The  two  king¬ 
doms  being  in  full  peace,  King  Lewis,  called 
Lewis  the  Pious,  defired  leave  of  the  King  of 
England  40  come  in  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbury,  to  perform 
his  devotions  for  the  health  of  his  fon  Philip, 
which  was  complyed  with ;  and  heaven,  fay  the 
French  hiftorians,  was  pleafed  to  hear  the  prayers 
of  the  devout  King  upon  this  occafion ;  his  fon’s 
health  was  reftored :  fo  meritorious  was  the  inter- 
ceflion  of  Thom  as  a  Becket  thought  in  a  very 
few  years.  The  following  year,  1 180,  King  Lew¬ 
is  died  at  Paris  in  the  fixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  forty-fourth  of  his  reign,  being  fucceeded  by 
his  fon  Philip,  furnamed  Augustus  by  fome 
of  their  hiftorians ;  but  this  title  was  never  given 
him  during  his  reign. 

Philip  began  his  reign  with  banifhing  the  Philip 
Jews,  and  perfecuting  the  Albigcnfes,  whom  the  AuGUS' 
French  writers  call  Hereticks.  Next  we  find  him  n 
inciting  and  encouraging  Richard  and  John, 
the  fons  of  Henry  King  of  England,  in  their 
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rebellion  againft  their  rather;  and  after  the  death  Lords  did,  but  mod  of  them  continued  unfhaken 
ofHENRY,  he  became  no  lefs  an  enemy  to  his  foil  in  their  loyalty.  PHii.ipin  the  mean  time  did 
Richard,  who  had  been  his  ally;  but  the  not  only  ufe  his  utmoll  endeavours  to  get  King 
Pope  perfuaded  them  to  lay  alide  their  private  Richard  put  into  his  hands,  but  entered 
quarrels,  and  join  in  a  crufado  for  recovery  of  the  Normandy  with  an  army,  and  feized  on  feveral 
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embarked  at  Genoa,  and  Richard  King  of 
England  at  Marfeilles  ;*  and  finding  the  year  pretty 
far  advanced  when  their  forces  arrived  in  Sicily,  it 
was  thought  convenient  to  winter  there.  Here 
arofe  a  mifunderllanding  between  the  two  Kings, 
which  the  French  afcribe  to  King  Richard’s 
refufing  to  marry  Alice  the  French  King’s  filler 
according  to  his  engagements;  but  Richard 
making  it  appear,  /  that  this  Princefs  had  been 
faulty  in  her  condu6l,  King  Philip  feemed  to  be 
fatisfied.  Some  of  the  French  writers  go  fo  far  as 
to  fay,  that  this  Princefs  had  a  child  by  King 
H  enry  II,  Rich  A  rd’s  father;  and  the  Englifh 
hiflorians  fugged  fomething  of  the  fame  nature  : 
but  however  that  matter  was,  the  two  Kings  were  the  King  of  England’s  ally,)  when  the  numbers 


never  afterwards  heartily  reconciled.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  fpring,  they  failed  to  Paleftine,  and  aflided  in 
the1  fiege  of 'Aeon  or  Ptolemais,  where  there  were 
perpetual  mifunderflandrngs  between  them.  They 
agreed  however  to  attack  the  place  by  turns  ;  and 
when  one  of  them  was  bufied  in  carrying  on  the 


were  three  to  one  againft  him.  But  they  all  a- 
gree,  that  King  Richard  died  in  very  good 
time  for  Philip  ;  and  that  if  he  had  lived  much 
longer,  their  augud  Monarch  would  have  run  the 
hazard  of  being  driven  from  his  throne  :  whereas 
the  bidden  death  of  this  Prince  furnifhed  him 
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empire. 


fiege,  the  other  defended  the  lines  againft  Sultan  with  glorious  work,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity 
Saladin,  who  lay'  within  a  bow-fhot  of  their 
camp.  At  length  the  town  being  taken,  the  two 
Kings  divided  it  between  them  and  had  each 
their  governor  in  it.  The  fummer  not  being 
half  fpent,  it  was  expected  thefe  Princes  would 
have  entered  upon  fome  further  aft  ion ;  but  the' 

French  King,  who  feems  all  along  to  have  had 
fome  bafe  treacherous  views  with  regard  to  King 
Richard,  refolved  to  return  to  Europe,  leaving 
only  a  fmall  body  of  troops  in  Paleftine,  under 
the  command  of  Eudes  of  Burgundy.  King 
Richard  had  that  precaution  indeed  before  he 
Went,  to  make  King  Philip  fwear,  that  he 
would  undertake  nothing  againd  his  dominions  in 
his  abfence ;  but  there  are  not  many  indances  in 
hiftory,  where  the  French  Kings  have  kept  their 
oaths  or  promifes  longer  with  the  Englilli,  than 


off  i  w  _ 

I  mud  confefs  his  fird  attempt  had  a  plauiible 
appearance :  he  pretended  to  aifert  the  rights  of 
King  Arthur  againd  the  ufurpations  of  his  un¬ 
cle  John,'  who  had  ravifhed  from  him  both  his 
Englibi  and  French  dominions.  But  it  appears 
pretty  evident  from  the  event,  that  Philip’s 
real  intention  was  to  fet  one  againd  the  other, 
that  he  might  enlarge  his  own  territories  at  the 
expence  of  both  of  them  ;  a  game  that  the  French 
have  ever  played,  when  the  Englilli  have  been  di¬ 
vided  into  factions. 

Richard  was  no  fooner  dead,  but  the  hero 
Philip,  as  the  French  writers  call  him,  had  the 
to  march  into  Normandy,  Maine,  An- 


courage 


jou,  and  the  red  of  the  Englilli  provinces,  burn- 
and  dedroying  the  country  with  fire  and 


ing 


they  have  found  their  intered  in  obferving  them;  fword,  and  polfefiing  himfelf  of  all  the  defence - 


s  n 

CHAP.1 

XXXIV. 


to  the  Englidi. 
The  Emperor  having  fqueezed  what  money  he 
could  out  of  the  French  King,  begun  to  liden 
to  the  propofals  which  were  made  him  by  the 
Englifh  for  the  ranfom  of  their  Sovereign ;  and 


Holy-Land,  which  was  almod  lod  through  the 
difienfions  of  the  Chridian  Princes  on  that  fide. 

The  armies  did  nor  take  the  fame  rout  as  in  the 
preceding  wars ;  but  were  tranfported  to  Paledine 
by  fea,  and  Sicily  was  appointed  by  the  two  Kings 
for  the  palace  of  rendezvous.  The  French  King  having  worked  them  up  to  an  immenle  fum,  gave 

that  Prince  his  liberty,  without  confuking  Philip 
in.  the  matter.  ■ 

Richard  being  returned  to  England,  and 
having  drawn  off  his  brother  John  Irom  Phi¬ 
lip’s  intered,  went  over  into  Normandy,  to  re¬ 
venge  the  treachery  of  his  faittilefs  ally.’  He  de¬ 
feated  him  in  teveral  battles,  retook  the  towns  he 
had  lod,  and  had  probably  made  him  pay  verv 
dear  for  his  breach  of  faith,  but  was  unfortunately 
killed  at  the  fiege  of  the  cadle  of  Chalons.  In¬ 
deed,  the  French  writers  relate  extravagant  do¬ 
ries  of  the  conduft  and  bravery  of  their  Prince, 
as  that  he  gained  a  viftory  over  the  Emperor’s' 
troops  at  Bovines  in  Flanders,  (who  was  become- 


at  lead  thus  it  happened  on  this  opcafion.  The 
King  of  England  remained  a  year  after  him  in 
Paledine,  and  made  fome  further  conqueds ;  he 
had  continued  there  longer,  if  he  had  not  received 
intelligence  of  the  praftices  of  King  Philip  and 
his  brother  John  againd  his  dominions  ;  and  as 
he  was  hadening  home  to  prevent  the  confequences 
of  this  confederacy,  he  was  detained  by  Leopold 
Duke  of  Audria,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VI,  the  German  Emperor,  with  whom  he 
remained  a  prifoner  upwards  of  a  year,  by  the  ar¬ 
tifices  of  Philip,  who  fpared  no  treafure  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  returning  to  his  kingdom.  In  the  mean 
time  he  incited  John  to-mount  the  throne  of 
England,  and  promifed  him  his  afiidance  in  it, 
upon  condition  he  would  become  his  valla].  Ac¬ 
cordingly  John  paid  his  homage  to  him  for  his 
brother’s  territories  in  France ;  and  fome  of  the 
French  writers  affirm,  for  England  alfo.  John 
went  over  to  England,  and  gave  out  that  his  bro¬ 
ther  Richard  was  dead,  demanding  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  their  Sovereign  ;  which  fome  of  the 


lefs  places.  John,  who  had  procured  himfelf  to 
be  proclamed  King  of  England,  having  a  defec¬ 
tive  title,  and  ill-beloved  by  his  lubjefts,  was  not 
able  to  refill:  the  torrent.  He  drew  an  army  toge¬ 
ther  however,  defeated  the  forces  ol  his  nephew 
Prince  Arthur,  and  made  him  prifoner;  and 
if  we  may  credit  fome  French  writers,  he  mur¬ 
dered  him  with  own  hand  :  certain  it  is,  that 
Prince  never  obtained  his  liberty  afterwards.  I  his 
gave  King  Philip  a  handle  to  lummon  King 
John  before  him  and  the  Peers  of  France,  to  an- 
lwer  to  a  charge  of  felony  and  murder,  in  feizing 
his  nephew  Prince  Arthur’s  territories,  and 
afterwards  taking  away  his  life.  And  John  not  1  i.e  i  .re¬ 
appearing,  the  Peers,  by  the  direftion  ol  Pa  i  l  i  p, 
adjudged  him  guilty  of  the  charge,  and  that  he  ^ior^na”. 
had  forfeited  all  his  dominions  in  France.  John  jv>  anno 
having  his  hands  full  in  England,  could  not  pre-  1202. 
vent  the  French  King’s  making  himfelf  mailer  of 
Normandy,  and  feveral  other  fine  provinces,  under 
pretence  of  that  fentence ;  but  the  Englilli  retained 
however  that  part  of  France,  which  was  called 

Aquitain, 
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A  crufado 
againft  the 
Albigen- 
fes,  anno 
1208. 


A  p-  Aquitain,  now  Guienne  and  Gafcony,  with  Ro- 
XXXI V.  che)]e^  anc}  tjie  country  contiguous  to  it. 

The  next  remarkable  thing  in  the  reign  of  King 
Philip,  was  the  Pope’s  publifhing  a  crufado  a- 
gainft  the  Albigenfes,  a  people  who  oppofed  the 
idolatry  and  other  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
They  were  poffeffed  of  Languedoc  and  all  South 
France,  extending  themfelves  into  Piedmont  in 
the  eaft,  and  to  Spain  on  the  weft.  The  Pope,  it 
feeins,  thought  them  fo  confiderable,  that  nothing 
lefs  than  a  crufado  could  fupprefs  them.  He 
granted  remiftion  of  fins  therefore  to  all  that 
would  take  up  arms  againft  them  for  forty  days  ; 
fo  that  thefe  armies  confided  of  voluntiers  only, 
who  chofe  the. celebrated  Simon  Montfort' 
for  their  General,  and  not  of  troops  paid  or  com¬ 
manded  by  the  King.  And  tho’  thefe  armies  con- 
lifted  frequently  of  three  or  fourfeore  thoufand 
men,  yet  was  it  fome  hundred  of  years  before 
thefe  Hercticks,  as  the  French  call  them,  were 
entirely  fupprefied  :  for  not  only  the  people,  but 
their  Princes,  the  Count  de  Thouloufe,  the  Count 
de  Foix,  and  other  Sovereigns,  were,  in  the  Ca- 
tholick  phrafe,  infected  with  it  •,  and  we  find  the 
Pope  depriving  them  of  their  territories,  and 
granting  them  to  Catholick  Lords  by  the  conni¬ 
vance  of  Ph  1  li p. 

The  French  writers  in  their  relations  of  thefe 
wars,  give  incredible  accounts  of  the  miraculous 
victories  the  Catholicks  obtained  over  the  Here- 
ticks,  particularly  that  at  the  fiege  of  Moret,  Si¬ 
mon  Montfort  made  a  Pally  from  the  town 
with  eight  or  nine  hundred  men,  and  gained  a 
compleat  vidtory  over  the  King  of  Arragon,  and 
other  chiefs  of  the  Albigenfes,  who  commanded 
an  army  of  an  hundred  thoufand  forces  *,  only  fit 
to  amufe  women  and  children  with.  Flowever, 
they  admit,  that  their  hero  Simon  Montfort, 
was  knocked  on  the  head  at  laft,  by  a  ftone  thrown 
from  the  walls  of  one  of  the  towns  he  befieged  ; 
and  the  pofterity  of  the  Count  de  Thouloufe  found 
means  to  recover  great  part  of  the  poffeffions  of 
their  anceftors.  Nor  were  the  Albigenfes  ever 
entirely  fiipprefted,  tho’  the  French  King’s  fon 
marched  in  perfon  againft  them,  exercifed  un¬ 
heard-of  cruelties  on  thefe  poor  people,  and  de- 
molifhed  moft  of  the  caftles  and  fortified  places 
of  the  country,  to  prevent  their  taking  flielter  in 
them. 

The  French  King  had  no  fooner  broke  the 
power  of  the  Albigenfes,  but  he  turned  his  eyes 
towards  England,  endeavouring  to  pick  a  new 
quarrel  with  King  John  •,  but  the  Pope  faved 
him  the  labour  :  for  King  John  having  infilled 
on  his  right  of  nominating  the  Archbilhop  of 
Canterbury,  his  Holinefs,  without  any  regard  to 
the  royal  prerogative,  appointed  Stephen 
Langton  to  fill  that  See,  whom  the  King  re- 
fufing  to  acknowledge,  the  Pope  excommuni¬ 
cated  him,  publilhed  a  fentence  of  depofition 
againft  him,  and  gave  his  dominions  to  King 
Philip.  Whereupon,  Philip  affembled  a  fleet 
of  feventeen  hundred  fhips,  and  a  proportionable 
land-army,  in  order  to  invade  England  j  and  that 
he  might  leave  no  enemy  behind  him,  firft  fell 
upon  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  who  was  in  alliance 
with  King  John,  and  took  the  bell  part  of  his 
country  from  him.  In  the  mean  time,  King 
John  and  the  Earl  got  together  all  the  Ihipping 
they  could,  and  attacking  the  French  fleet,  while 
they  lay  on  the  eoaft  of  Flanders,  and  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheld,  deftroyed  almoft  every  ftiip 
in  the  fleet. 


The  Pope 
gives  En¬ 
gland  to 
King 
Philip, 
an.  1213. 


During  thefe  tranfadtions,  the  Pope’s  Legate  CHAP. 
Pandulphus  came  to  Dover,  where  he  found  XXXIV. 
King  John,  and  offered  him,  that  if  he  would  ' 
confent  to  hold  his  dominions  of  the  Pope,  he 
would  oppofe  any  further  attempts  of  the  French 
King.  Fie  accepted  the  propofal,  and  his  Holi¬ 
nefs  immediately  prohibited  Philip  to  aft  any 
more  in  a  hoftile  manner  againft  England,  for 
that  it  was  become  a  fee  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
French  King,  however,  permitted  his  fon 
Lewis,  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  difaffedted 
Lords  in  England,  who  adtually  proclaimed  him 
King  in  London,  and  he  maintained  a  war  a- 
gainft  King  John  till  he  died  ;  though  the  Pope 
excommunicated  Lewis  and  all  his  adherents. 

It  was  generally  expedted,  that  the  death  of  The 
King  John  would  have  fixed  Lewis  upon  the  French 
throne  of  England  •,  but  it  was  fo  far  from  it,  that  ^p1V£nn0Ut 
the  Englilh  united  themfelves  upon  the  death  of  giand,"an 
this  Prince,  drove  out  the  French,  and  pro-  1217. 
claimed  Henry  the  fon  of  Joh n  their  King  ; 
which  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  the  French  had  of 
adding  England  to  their  Empire. 

After  this  the  two  nations  lived  in  peace  till  the  The  death 
death  of  Philip  Augustus,  which  happened 
in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the 
fifty-ninth  of  his  age,  anno  1223.  The  French 
writers  make  him  the  greateft  Prince  that  ever 
fat  on  the  throne  of  France,  except  Charle¬ 
magne  ;  but  the  principal  reafon  is,  I  find,  be- 
caufe  he  added  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  Tou- 
raine,  and  Poitou,  to  his  dominions,  which  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  England.  But  if  thefe  fame 
writers  would  confider  the  bafe  and  treacherous 
artifices  he  made  ufe  of  againft  the  Kings  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  order  to  effedt  this,  and  that  when  he 
fwallowed  up  thefe  provinces  there  was  fcarce  any 
power  in  the  field  to  oppofe  him,  they  would 
furely  ceafe  to  admire  either  his  virtue  or  courage. 

Among  common  minds,  it  is  true,  fuccefs  alone 
creates  the  hero ;  they  feldom  confider  the  honour 
or  juftice  of  the  enterprize. 

Lewis  VIII,  being  advanced  to  the  throne  on  Lewis 
the  death  of  his  father  Philip,  the  court  of  En-  VIII. 
gland  demanded  of  him  the  reftitution  of  Nor-  1223- 
mandy,  and  the  reft  of  the  provinces  in  France 
belonging  to  the  Englifh,  which  had  been  taken 
from  them  in  the  laft  reign,  in  purfuance  of  the 
treaty  made  at  London.  (Lewis,  as  has  been 
intimated  already  was  befieged  in  that  city,  and 
had  no  way  of  efcaping  the  fury  of  the  Englifti, 
but  by  promifing  to  deliver  up  thofe  provinces 
when  he  flhould  fucceed  to  the  crown.)  Lewis 
anfwered  this  demand  with  a  complaint,  that 
King  Henry  had  not  attended  in  perfon  at  his 
coronation,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  for  the  ter¬ 
ritories  he  held  of  him  in  France,  and  fuggefted, 
that  he  had  broke  the  treaty  of  London  firft,  by 
not  reftoring  his  fubjedts  their  ancient  privileges, 
as  was  promifed  on  his  part.  But  furely  if  the 
French  King  had  been  a  Prince  of  any  honour,  he 
would  not  have  hefitated  to  have  yielded  up  thofe 
provinces,  with  which  he  ranfomed  his  life  and  li¬ 
berty.  However,  his  refufal  occafioned  a  war  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations,  wherein  the  French  made 
themfelves  matters  of  Rochelle.  We  find  the  En¬ 
glifti  very  backward  in  aflifting  either  King  John, 
or  his  fon  Henry,  in  maintaining  their  foreign 
dominions.  They  were  taxed  and  harraffed  from 
time  to  time  to  carry  on  thefe  wars,  without  reap¬ 
ing  any  manner  of  advantage  from  them  :  fo 
early  had  the  people  of  England  learned,  that 
foreign  dominions  and  foreign  wars  were  infinitely 
2  deftrudtive 
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CHAP,  deftrudtive  to  them.  But  we  were  never  more 
XXXIV.  fenfible  of  this  truth  than  at  prefent,  when  our 
revenues  are  mortaged  for  ages  to  come ;  the 
confequence  of  which  muft  be  eternal  poverty  and 
flavcry,  unlefs  we  are  faved  by  a  miracle.  To 
proceed  :  The  French  writers  allure  us,  that  we 
had  at  this  time  infallibly  loft  Guienne  and  Gaf- 
cony,  as  well  as  Rochelle,  if  their  King  had  not 
A  crufado  been  diverted  from  this  war  by  another  crufado,* 
a  gain  it  the  published  by  the  Pope  againft  the  Albigenfes  •,  at 
Albigen-  ^  jiea(j  which  King  Lewis  marched  in  per- 
fon,  took  Avignon,  and  many  other  cities,  and 
would  have  extripated  thofe  Hereticks,  as  they 
were  called  at  this  time,  if  he  had  not  been  unfor¬ 
tunately  taken  ill  in  the  midft  of  his  conquefts. 
What  his  diftemper  was,  none  of  them  pretend 
to  tell  us,  tho’  they  acquaint  us  with  the  recipe  pre- 
fcribed  by  his  phyficians,  which  was  a  very  odd 
one:  they  let  him  know,  that  nothing  but  a 
young  girl  could  fave  his  life;  and  when  his  fcru- 
ples  would  not  fuffer  him  to  follow  their  advice, 
they  took  an  opportunity  of  puting  a  virgin  to 
bed  to  him,  when  he  was  a-fteep  :  the  King  wak¬ 
ing  and  difcovering  the  lady,  called  to  one  of  his 
fervants  to  take  her  away,  pronouncing  that  noble 
ientence,  fays  the  Jefuit  my  author,  That  it  was 
better  to  die  than  fave  his  life  by  a  mortal  fin.  He 
died  therefore,  according  to  the  fame  writer,  the 
molt  noble  death  that  a  Chriftian  King  could 
wifh  ;  a  martyr  tochaftity,  with  his  fword  drawn 
in  defence  of  religion  againft  herefy,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  and  the  fortieth  of  his  age  ;  and 
Lewis  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Lewis  IX,  an  infant  of 
IX.  1226.  twelve  years  of  age*  the  Queen-mother  Blanch  e 
of  Caftile,  being  appointed  Regent.  This  Prin- 
cefs  is  highly  applauded  by  the  French  hiftorians 
for  her  adminiftration  during  the  minority  of  her 
fon.  She  fuppreffed  feveral  dangerous  rebellions 
of  the  vaflal  Princes ;  carried  on  the  war  againft 
the  Albigenfes,  till  fhe  brought  the  Count  de 
Thouloufe  to  confent  to  marry  his  daughter  Jane 
to  Alphonso  the  King’s  brother  ;  by  which  the 
territories  of  the  Count  were  in  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  united  to  the  crown  of  France. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  France,  in  the  King’s 
minority,  the  Englifh  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
recovering  the  provinces  they  had  loft.  The 
Duke  of  Britany,  and  feveral  other  difaffefted 
Lords,  invited  the  King  of  England  to  come  over 
and  join  them  ;  but  he  was  engaged  in  a  civil  war 
*  with  his  Barons  himlelf,  which  found  him  full 
employment  at  home  ;  and  the  Count  of  Bretagne, 
and  the  reft  of  the  malecontents,  were  forced  to 
fubmit  to  fuch  terms  as  the  Court  of  France  were 
pleafed  to  impofe  upon  them.  And  it  being  ob- 
ferved,  that  nothing  had  occafioned  more  diffrac¬ 
tion  in  France  than  the  vaftal  Princes  matching 
into  the  families  of  foreigners,  they  were  prohibi¬ 
ted  to  enter  into  any  treaty  of  marriage  with  other 
powers,  without  the  leave  of  the  French  King. 

The  Queen-mother  did  not  quit  the  title  of 
Regent  of  France  till  the  King  was  full  one  and 
twenty  years  of  age  ;  tho’,  by  the  prefent  confti- 
tution,  the  King  takes  the  government  upon  him 
at  fourteen.  His  Majefty  alfo  continued  to  bead- 
vifed  by  her  as  long  as  fhe  lived,  this  Princefs  be¬ 
ing  efteemeda  perfect  miftrefs  in  politicks. 

The  Em-  Pope  Gregory  IX,  taking  upon  him  to  ex- 
peror  communicate  the  Emperor  Frederick  in  this 
Ricicde-  re'Sn>  f°r  not  fubmitting  to  his  ufurpations  in  Italy, 
pofed  by  and  proceeding  to  publifh  a  fentence  of  depo- 
the  Pope,  fition  againft  him,  made  a  prefent  of  his  dominions 
to  Prince  Robert,  the  brother  of  King  Lewis. 

VOL.  II.  Numb.  LXXXIV. 


B  it  as  remarkable  as  the  French  King  was  for  his 
refpeft  to  the  Pope,  it  appears  he  did  not  at  all 
approve  of  the  precedent,  any  more  than  the  other 
Princes  of  Europe  ;  and  tho’  feveral  fucceeding 
Popes  gave  the  Empepor  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
by  in terd idling  his  dominions,  and  abfolving  his 
fubjeCts  from  their  allegiance,  lie  remained  upon 
the  throne  till  his  death.  But  to  return  to  France. 

Lewis  IX,  having  been  taught  that  the  holy 
war  was  the  iureft  way  to  Paradife,  after  three 
years  preparation  undertook  a  crufado  in  the  year 
1248,  declaring  Queen  Blanche,  his  mother, 
Regent  in  his  abfence.  The  Queen- con  fort  at¬ 
tended  the  King,  with  many  other  ladies  of  the 
firft  quality,  and  the  fleet  failed  firft  to  the  i (land 
of  Cyprus,  where  the  King  had  many  large  ma- 
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At  the  undertaking  of  this  crufado,  the  affairs 
of  the  Chriftians  in  Paleftine  were  in  a  very  defpe- 
rate  condition ;  and  had  not  the  Mahometan 
powers  been  engaged  in  civil  wars  among  them- 
felves,  they  would  infallibly  have  been  driven 
from  thence..  There  were  however  ft i  11  four 
Chriftian  ftates  remaining  here,  that  had  been 
formed  by  the  Europeans,  viz.-  1.  That  of  Aeon 
or  Ptolemais,  which  was  defended  by  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  Genoefe,  and  Pifans.  2.  Tyre  and  it’s  di- 
ftriift.  3.  Tripoli.  And,  4.  Antioch.  Jeru- 
falem  had  been  wrefted  from  them,  and  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  infidels,  who  furrounded  them  on 
every  fide.  The  moft  formidable  of  the  Maho¬ 
metan  powers  at  this  time  was  the  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
who  had  poffeffed  himfelf  of  great  part  of  Pale¬ 
ftine  as  well  as  Jerufalem.  At  a  council  of  war 
therefore  that  was  held  before  Lewis,  in  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus,  it  was  thought  proper  firft  to  invade 
Egypt;  which,  if  the  Chriftians  could  have  made 
themfelves  mailers  of,  Paleftine  would  have  fallen 
into  their  hands  of  courfe.  In  purluance  of  this 
relolution,  the  King  having  affembled  a  fleet  of 
eighteen  hundred  veffels  great  and  fmall,  embark¬ 
ed  his  land-forces,  amounting  to  fixty- thoufand 
men  and  upwards ;  amongft  which  were  twelve 
or  thirteen  thoufand  Knights,  French,  Englifh, 
and  Cypriots,  and  fet  fail  with  them  for  Egypt 
the  beginning  of  June  1249  ;  but  a  violent  ftorm 
happening  to  difperfe  the  fleet,  the  King  was  forced 
back  to  Cyprus  with  a  very  fmall  number  of  his 
Ihips.  He  fet  fail  again  on  Trinity-funday,  and 
having  joined  the  beft  part  of  the  fcattered  navy, 
they  arrived  in  four  days  within  fight  of  Damieta, 
then  one  of  the  ftrongeft  towns  in  Egypt,  and  fi-  The 
tuated  at  the  mouth  of  the  moft  eaftern  branch  Qinilians 
of  the  Nile.  They  found  a  great  fleet  of  the  in-  jrgypt, 
fidels  in  that  river,  and  a  numerous  army  of  them 
on  fliore  ready  to  oppofe  thejr  landing ;  but  upon 
the  firft  charge,  both  the  one  and  the  other 
thought  fit  to  quit  their  ftations,  and  fuffer  the 
Chriftians  to  land  with  very  little  oppofition  ;  and 
a  rumour  being  fpread  in  the  Mahometain  army, 
that  their  Sultan  was  dead,  the  garrifon  retired 
from  Damieta  without  waiting  to  be  befieged  ; 
whereupon  King  Lewis  immediately  poffeffed 
himfelf  of  that  important  poft.  Here  the  french 
hiftorians  obferve,  that  while  the  King  was  taken 
up  with  a6ts  of  piety  and  devotion,  in  his  army, 
on  the  contrary,  was  feen  nothing  but  revelling 
and  lewdnefs.  They  had  fucceeded  at  firft  fo 
much  beyond  their  expectations,  that  they  thought 
there  was  nothing  more  to  do,  but  to  march  and 
poffefs  themlelves  of  the  capital  city  of  Cairo,  and  , 
all  would  fall  before  them  ;  but  the  Nile  having 
overflowed  the  country,  as  ufual  at  this  time  of 
15  L  the 
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the  year,  they  were  obliged  to  wait  in  their  camp 
near  Damieta,  till  that  river  was  fallen  :  where, 
as  it  has  been  obferved,  they  fpent  their  time  in 
all  manner  of  excefies  and  extravagance  ;  the  me¬ 
rit  of  taking  up  the  crofs  they  held  to  be  fufficient 
to  atone  for  all  the  crimes  they  had  been,  or  could 
be,  guilty  of. 

A  new  fupply  of  forces  being  arrived  from 
France,  the  King  left  the  Queen  with  a  good 
garrifon  at  Damieta,  and  began  his  march  to¬ 
wards  Grand  Cairo,  with  an  army  of  twenty 
thoufand  horfe,  and  forty  thoufand  foot  •,  with 
whom  the  Infidels  did  not  think  fit  to  come  to  a 
general  battle  •,  but  fo  harraflfed  them,  and  cut 
off  their  provifions,  that  in  three  months  time, 
the  Chriftians  were  fcarce  able  to  advance  forty 
miles ;  and  the  Mahometans  taking  an  advantage 
of  the  King’s  army,  when  the  van  was  feparated 
at  a  great  di fiance  from  the  rear,  and  moil  of 
them  in  a  bad  ftate  of  health,  they  fell  upon 
them  and  entirely  routed  the  Chriftian  army, 
making  the  King  Prifoner,  with  all  his  forces 
that  were  not  killed  in  the  battle  :  and  one  could 
have  expedted  no  lcfs  from  this  barbarous  people, 
as  they  are  reprefented,  than  that  they  fhould 
have  murdered  every  one  of  them,  confidering 
the  provocations  that  had  been  given  them.  The 
Chriftians  would  certainly  have  requited  the  Sa¬ 
racens  in  this  manner,  had  they  confederated  to¬ 
gether,  and  invaded  their  country  without  any 
colour  ;  for  furely  the  difference  of  religion  can 
never  juftify  murder  and  rapine  in  the  opinion  of 
any  confidering  man  ;  tho’  it  feems,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholicks  then,  as  it  is 
Hill,  that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace,  and  that 
the  Pope  could  authorize  the  deftrudtion  of  Infi¬ 
dels  and  Hereticks,  who  did  not  believe  as  the 
Church  believes.  Our  Englifh  fedlaries  and  en- 
thufiafls  therefore  were  not  the  authors  of  thefe 
accurfed  doctrines  •,  they  did  but  borrow  them 
from  the  Papifls.  But  to  return  to  the  King  and 
the  reft  of  the  prifoners  It  was  debated,  it  feems, 
among  the  Emirs  and  Saracen  Chiefs,  whether 
they  fhould  not  cut  the  throats  of  every  one  of 
them,  whereby  they  might  deter  the  Europeans 
for  the  future  from  undertaking  thefe  romantick 
expeditions  again  :  but  the  profpedt  of  enriching 
themfelves  immediately  by  the  ranfom  of  fo  many 
confiderable  men,  prevailing  above  their  revenge, 
or  any  political  confiderations,  they  agreed  to  give 
the  King  and  his  people  their  liberty,  upon  their 
delivering  up  Damieta,  and  paying  an  immenfe 
treafure  for  their  ranfom,  fuch  as  the  Sultan  and 
his  Emirs  could  never  have  expedted  to  be  matters 
of  by  any  other  means  •,  and  for  the  raifing  of 
which  France  was  fufficiently  fleeced.  They  had 
rejoiced  indeed  for  the  taking  of  Damieta,  and 
many  other  imaginary  fuccefles,  as  the  conqueft 
of  Grand  Cairo,  and  Alexandria,  and  even  for 
dethroning  the  Sultan  :  and  we  may  eafily  believe 
they  were  fufficiently  mortified,  when  they  un- 
derftood  that  the  King  with  the  Princes  and 
Lords,  and  the  beft  part  of  the  army,  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Infidels.  But  to  proceed  :  The 
King  having  paid  down  a  fourth  part  of  their 
ranfom,  and  left  hoftages  for  the  reft,  and  de¬ 
livered  up  the  town  of  Damieta,  withdrew  the 
garrifon,  and  embarked  with  his  court  for  Aeon, 
or  Ptolemais,  in  Paleftine  •,  where  he  arrived  the 
beginning  of  May  1250.  The  Pope  and  the 
Princes  of  Europe  expreffed  abundance  of  concern 
for  this  unfortunate  attempt  upon  Egypt.  His 
Holinefs  fent  Miffionaries  into  every  kingdom  in 


Europe,  to  preach  up  the  crufado,  in  hopes  to  C  IT  A  P. 
have  fupplied  the  French  King  with  fuch  a  force,  xxxiy\, 
that  he  might  have  redeemed  the  credit  of  the 
Chriftian  arms  in  Paleftine  before  his  return :  but 
all  men  were  fo  confounded  and  aftonifhed  at  the 
difgrace  fo  fine  an  army  had  met  with,  that  no¬ 
thing  could  induce  them  to  rua  the  like  hazard 
again,  while  it  was  frefh  in  their  memories ;  all 
that  the  Pope  could  do,  was  to  fend  the  French 
King  fuch  fupplies  as  might  enable  him  to  put 
the  places  in  the  PIoly-Land,  which  remained  in 
the  pofleffion  of  the  Chriftians,  in  fuch  a  pofture, 
as  they  might  not  become  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
Infidels  ;  which  he  effedted  during  his  ftay  in 
Paleftine,  where  he  continued  four  years ;  return¬ 
ing  to  France  in  July  1254,  he  found  all  things 
in  peace  and  quietnefs  at  home,  nor  had  there 
been  any  difturbance  in  his  abfence,  unlefs  what 
was  occafioned  by  a  parcel  of  Enthufiafts  •,  who, 
on  the  news  of  his  defeat  in  Egypt,  immediately 
took  into  their  heads,  that  God  had  on  purpofe 
confounded  the  defigns  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth,  to  manifeft  his  glory  in  delivering  the  Ho¬ 
ly-Land  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Infidels,  by  the 
meaneft  of  the  people.  They  took  upon  them 
the  title  of  fliepherds,  and  being  encouraged  in 
thefe  whimfies  by  one  Jacob  an  apoftate  Monk, 
increafed  to  a  prodigious  number,  and  were 
joined  by  all  the  rogues  and  vagabonds  in  the 
kingdom,  infomuch,  that  the  government  feemed 
to  be  in  danger  from  them  :  but  their  leader 
Jacob,  being  killed,  this  mob  was  foon  difperfed 
by  the  care  of  the  Regent. 

The  French  were  mightily  rejoiced  on  the  re¬ 
turn  of  their  King ;  and  he  entered  his  capital 
city  amidft  the  loud  acclamations  of  his  people, 
but  feemed  little  aftedled-  with  them.  He  la¬ 
mented  the  ill  ftate  of  the  Chriftian  world  ;  af- 
cribed  the  ill  fuccefs  in  his  laft  expedition  to  his 
fins ;  and  by  the  negligence  of  his  drefs,  and 
mournful  afpe£t,  fufficiently  exprefled  his  concern 
for  the  brave  men  he  had  loft  in  that  unfortunate 
attempt.  He  continued  to  wear  the  crofs  upon 
his  cloaths  alfo,  to  fliew  that  he  had  not  quitted 
his  defign  of  returning  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Chri- 
Ilians  in  Paleftine,  which  gave  his  fubjedls  but  a 
melancholy  profpecl. 

Soon  after  King  Lewis’s  return  to  France, 

King  Henry  III,  of  England,  happening  to  vific 
his  territories  in  Gafcony,  defired  leave  to  return 
home  thro’  France,  which  the  French  King  did 
not  only  agree  to,  but  went  to  meet  him  a  great 
way,  and  entertained  him  fplendidly  at  Paris  for 
eight  or  ten  days.  At  a  conference  between  the 
two  Kings,  Lewis  being  a  Prince  of  a  very  feru- 
pulous  confcience,  propofed  the  reftoring  Nor¬ 
mandy,  &c.  to  the  Englifh,  which  had  been 
taken  from  them  in  the  laft  reign  ;  but  acquainted 
King  Henry  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  defpaired 
of  procuring  the  confent  of  his  Peers  and  Barons 
to  it,  without  which  he  could  not  alienate  them. 
However,  fome  time  afterwards  he  prevailed  with 
them  to  relinquifh  Limoufin,  Querci,  Perigord, 

Agenois,  and  Xaintonge,  to  the  Englifh,  upon 
condition  that  King  Henry  fhould  confirm  Nor¬ 
mandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Poitou,  to 
France  •,  which  was  agreed  to  ;  and  the  two  Kings 
lived  in  perfeft  amity  afterwards. 

The  pious  Lewis  alfo  proceeded  to  make  fuch 
regulations  at  home,  as  might  conduce  to  the 
peace  and  happinefs  of  his  dominions.  He  pro¬ 
hibited  all  wars  between  the  vaffal  Lords,  and  put 
an  end  to  that  barbarous  cuftom  of  clearing  their 

innocence 
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innocence  by  duelling.  And  as  the  King  of 
Arragon  had  pretentions  on  fome  cities  and 
territories  in  France,  particularly  to  Befiers,  Agde, 
Narbonne,  the  Gevaudan,  Nifmes,  Thouloule, 
and  other  places  in  Languedoc:  and  France  laid 


which  was  complied  with.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
civil  wars  in  England  threatened  the  deftrudtion  of 
that  kingdom.  The  Barons  had  gained  fome 
advantage  of  their  King,  and  obliged  him  to 
fubmit  to  certain  conditions  at  Oxford,  which 
had  in  a  maner  deprived  him  of  the  regal  power. 
Both  parties  however  agreed  to  refer  their 
differences  to  this  pious  Prince  Lewis,  whofe 
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in  Italy  might  be  a  match  for  the  Pope ;  and  that  C  H  A  P. 
Naples  being  dependent  on  him,  he  might  give 
laws  to  the  Italian  Princes.  v— / 

The  Pope,  in  order  to  enable  the  Count  to  in-  a  crufado 
vade  the  dominions  of  King  Ma  i  nfro  y,  pub- in  his 
claim  to  Catalonia,  Rouflillon,  the  Lampourdan,  lifhed  a  crufado  in  his  favour,  anno  1266,  giving  favour- 
Cerdagne,  &c.  in  Spain;  he  propofed  to  relin-  remitiion  of  fins  to  all  that  would  lift  under  his 
quifh  his  right  in  all  the  Spaniffi  places,  upon  colours,  and  excuting  them  from  their  vows  of 
condition  the  King  of  Arragon  fbould  give  up  vifiting  the  Holy-Land  •,  which  brought  an  incre- 
his  right  to  thofe  abovementioned  in  France  ;  dible  number  of  people  together,  with  whom  the 

Count  of  Anjou  entered  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 
defeated  his  rival  in  a  general  battle,  and  mounted 
his  throne,  Mainfroy  happening  to  be  killed 
in  the  fight  •,  whereupon  all  the  towns  in  Naples 
and  Sicily  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror. 

The  old  French  King,  whofe  heart  was  always  A  crufado 
with  the  Chrillians  in  the  Holy-Land,  receiving  for  the 
advice  from  time  to  time  of  their  deplorable  cir-  IIoIy' 
juftice  and  wifdom,  fay  the  French  writers,  were  cumftances,  could  not  die  with  any  fatisfadlion  till  Lan  ‘ 
acknowledged  by  all  the  Powers  in  Europe.  Ac-  he  had  undertaken  another  crufado.  Accordingly 
cordingly  the  King  and  Queen  of  England,  with  he  prevailed  with  the  Pope  to  fend  mitiionaries 
their  Court  and  the  Lords  of  their  party  *,  as  alfo  into  his  kingdom  to  preach  up  the  merit  of  fuch 
the  confederated  Barons,  except  their  chief,  the  an  undertaking ;  and  by  his  example  and  influence, 

Earl  ofLeicefler,  reforted  to  Amiens  in  Picardy,  his  three  eldeft  fons  Ph t l i p,  Joh n,  and  Peter, 
the  place  appointed  for  deciding  this  famous  caufe  and  many  others  of  the  French  nobility,  were  in- 
between  the  King  of  England  and  his  fubje&s,  duced  to  take  the  crofs.  And  having  fpent  three 
about  the  Feaft  of  Epiphany  1264:  and  the  French  years  in  making  the  neceljary  preparations,  and 
King  coming  thither  foon  after,  and  having  heard  fettled  a  regency  during  Kis  abfence,  he  let  fail 
the  parties  with  great  deliberation,  declared,  that  from  France  the  firft  of  July  1270;  and  being 
the  articles  obtained  by  force  at  Oxford  ought  to  arrived  at  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  a  council  of  war 
be  aboliffied,  as  innovations  that  were  injurious  was  held  on  board  the  fleet,  wherein  it  was  agreed 
to  royal  majefty ;  and  that  the  King’s  oath,  which  to  land  at  Tunis  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  where 
he  had  taken  to  obferve  them,  was  void.  He  Ch  arles  King  of  Sicily  had  appointed  to  join 
directed  alfo,  that  the  cautionary  towns  that  had  them.  The  King  of  Tunis  it  feems  had  given  old 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Barons  for  the  Lewis  great  hopes  of  his  turning  Chriftian  if  he 
obfervance  of  them,  fhould  be  delivered  up  to  the  had  an  army  to  lupport  him,  which  was  the 
King.  That  he  might  difpofe  of  the  great  offices  principal  reafon  of  carrying  the  war  thither ;  tho’ 
of  tht?  kingdom  as  formerly  ;  and  admit  whom  he  the  cunning  Mufifulman,  as  appeared  afterwards, 
pleafed  into  his  councils.  That  in  ffiort,  he  ought  had  never  any  intention  of  altering  his  religion, 
to  be  reftored  to  all  his  juft  rights  which  his  Another  reafon  given  for  this  expedition  againft 
predecefiors  had  enjoyed;  but  that  the  charters  Tunis,  was,  that  it  would  facilitate  any  future  en- 
which  contained  the  liberties  of  the  people  ffiould  terprize  againft  the  Holy-Land,  inafmuch  as  the 
be  obferved.  Sultan  ofEgypt  was  fupplied  with  men  and  horfes 

The  difaffedted  Lords  refufed  to  obey  this  from  thence.  The  fleet  having  weighed  anchor.  They 
award,  how  equitable  foever.  The  Earl  of  Lei-  in  purfuance  of  the  determination  of  the  council  of  a 
cefter  drew  his  troops  together  again,  defeated  the  war,  came  before  Tunis  and  Carthage  on  the  ^c!ce"J  nJs 
King,  and  took  him  prifoner,  with  his  eldeft  fon  eighteenth  ol  July.  The  next  day  they  difembarked  jn  Africa. 
Prince  Edward,  and  his  brother  Richard,  their  troops;  but  in  fuch  diforder,  that  if  the 
Prince  Ed wa  r  d  finding  means  to  efcape  out  of  Saracens  had  not  run  away  before  the  veflfels 
prifon,  raifed  another  army,  routed  the  Earl  of  approached  the  land,  a  very  fmall  body  of  men 
Leicefter,  and  killed  him  in  the  field  of  battle:  would  have  obliged  them  to  retire  to  their  fhips. 
whereupon  the  King  was  fet  at  liberty,  and  re-  They  found  great  difficulties  on  their  firft  coming 
ftored  to  the  throne-  But  I  ffiall  enlarge  on  this  on  ffiore,  for  want  of  water  ;  but  making  them- 
occurrence  in  the  hiftory  of  England,  and  return  felves  mafters  of  the  old  caftle  of  Carthage,  they 
to  France,  where  we  find  the  Pope  offering  the  found  good  wells  of  water  there  in  abundance, 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  Charles  Count  The  infidels  here  behaved  themfelves  in  the  fame 
of  Anjou  (his  Holinefs  having  fallen  out  with  manner  they  had  done  in  Egypt:  they  attacked 
Mainfroy,  then  Sovereign  of  thofe  countries),  the  Chriftian  army  by  parties  from  time  to  time. 

But  it  was  on  the  following  conditions  he  made  cut  offtheir  provisions,  and  kept  them  in  perpetual 
the  propofal  to  the  Count  of  Anjou  :  1.  That  he  alarms ;  but  would  never  ftand  a  charge,  or  come 

fhould  renounce  for  himfelf  and  his  fucceffors  all  to  a  general  engagement.  As  foon  as  they  had 
pretentions  to  the  city  of  Benevento  in  Naples,  difeharged  their  arrows,  they  wheeled  about  and 
to  Rome,  Campania,  the  duchy  of  Spoletto,  the  fled  ;  and  their  motions  were  fo  very  fwifr,  that  it 
marquifate  of  Ancona,  the  patrimony  of  St  Pe  t  er,  was  in  vain  for  European  troops  to  purlue  them, 
and  the  reft  of  the  demefns  of  the  Holy  See.  In  this  condition  the  army  remained,  till  the 
2.  That  he  fhould  take  an  oath  to  become  the  exceflive  heats  had  filled  the  camp  with  difeafes  ; 

Pope’s  vaflal  for  Naples  and  Sicily  (at  that  time  deftroying  moft  of  the  generals,  as  well  as  foldiers, 
called  the  two  Sicilies,  the  one  on  this  fide,  and  and  among  the  reft  the  King,  who  died  in  the 
the  other  beyond  the  Pharos).  That  the  Count,  crufado,  according  to  his  willies,  on  the  25th  of 
or  his  fucceffors,  ffiould  never  accept  of  the  Em-  Auguft,  1270,  in  the  fifty-fixth  year  of  his  age, 
pire,  or  the  fovereignty  of  Lombardy  or  Tuf-  and  the  forty- fourth  of  his  reign.  And  had  not 
cany;  and  if  they  did,  they  ffiould  relinquifli  the  the  King  of  Sicily  arrived  before  Tunis  with  a 
kingdom  of  Naples,  to  the  end  that  no  power  freffifupply  of  troops  in  the  very  inftant,  the  whole 
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army  had  infallibly  become  a  prey  to  the  infidels, 
it  was  fo  much  weakened  by  ficknefs.  xA.fter  this 
new  reinforcement  from  Sicily,  and  another  from 
England  commanded  by  Prince  Edward,  there 
happened  fome  fmart  encounters  between  the 
Chriftians  and  infidels,  in  which  the  Chriftians 
met -with  fuccefs ;  whereupon  the  King  of  Tunis 
came  to  a  treaty  with  them,  and  it  was  agreed  the 
captives  fhould  be  releafed  on  both  fides ;  that  the 
King  of  Tunis  fhould  pay  the  charges  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  a  tribute  to  the  King  of  Sicily  : 
but  the  latter  part  of  the  agreement  was  ill  per¬ 
formed.  However,  the  winter  coming  on,  the 
Chriftians  were  glad  to  accept  fuch  terms  as  they 
could  get,  and  having  embarked  their  army, 
arrived  at  Trapano  in  Sicily,  where  great  part  of 
their  fleet  and  army  which  remained  were  deftroyed 
by  a  ftorm  ;  fo  unfortunate  were  thefe  crufades, 
fays  my  author,  to  the  French  nation,  who  were 
principally  concerned  in  them :  they  loft  an 
incredible  number  of  brave  men,  and  an  immenfe 
treafure.  In  this  laft,  the  young  King  Philip 
loft  the  King  his  father,  the  Queen  his  wife,  the 
Count  of  Nevers  his  brother,  the  King  of  Navarre 
his  brother-in-law,  and  his  uncle  Alphonso, 
very  hardily  efcaping  with  his  own  life  -,  which 
repeated  ill  fuccefs  had  this  good  effedf,  that  it 
pretty  well  weaned  the  Princes  of  Chriftendom 
from  thefe  romantick  adventures. 

Philip  being  returned  to  Paris,  celebrated 
the  obfequies  of  the  King  his  father,  and  the  reft 
of  the  nobility,  who  perillied  in  the  late  expedition 
to  Africa,  with  great  magnificence.  He  affifted 
himfelf,  ’tis  faid,  in  carrying  the'  corps  of  St 
Lewis  to  the  abbey  of  St  Dennis:  and  my  au¬ 
thor  (Daniel)  obferves,  that  in  his  time  there 
were  feven  pyramids  in  the  fuburb  of  St  Lawrence, 
which  were  erected  by  this  Prince  in  the  places 
where  he  refted  with  the  corps. 

The  next  thing  he  undertook  was  the  humbling 
of  fome  of  the  valial  Lords  •,  particularly  the  Count 
de  Foix,  who  prefumed  to  enter  into  a  war  with 
his  neighbours  without  his  leave,  and  refufed  to  be 
determined  by  the  arbitration  of  the  King.  Fie 
made  the  Count  prifoner,  and  kept  him  in  chains 
a  whole  year,  which  fo  terrified  the  other  Lords, 
that  he  had  no  more  difturbances  of  this  kind.  But 
the  mod  remarkable  event  we  meet  with  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  III,  was  the  Sicilian  Vefpers, 
and  the  war  with  the  King  of  Arragon,  which 
was  the  confequence  of  them.  Charles  Earl 
of  Anjou,  the  PTench  King’s  uncle,  who  by  the 
alliftance  of  the  Pope  had  depofed  Mainfroy  the 
late  king,  and  ftepped  into  his  throne,  having  be¬ 
haved  himfelf  infolently  in  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  the 
people  grew  uneafy,  and  were  ever  endeavouring 
to  throw  off  the  yoke.  They  applyed  themfelves 
at  length  to  the  King  of  Arragon,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  Constantia,  the  daughter  and  he i refs  of 
Mainfroy,  and  to  Paleologus  the  Grecian 
Emperor,  who  were  both  of  them  enemies  to  the 
KingofSicily  ;  and  thefe  Princes  promifed  to  fup- 
port  them  with  all  their  power.  It  was  thereupon 
agreed  to  maflfacre  all  the  French  that  were  in  the 
ifland  of  Sicily,  and  at  the  lame  time  the  King  of 
Arragon  was  to  appear  with  a  great  fleet  upon  the 
coafts,  and  land  Queen  Constantia  there  with 
a  good  body  of  troops,  to  aflert  her  right  to  that 
ifland.  Eafter-funday  in  the  evening,  anno  1282, 
was  appointed  for  the  general  maflacre  of  the 
French,  and  the  fignal  was  the  ringing  the  bells 
for  vefpers,  from  whence  this  tragical  occurrence 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Vefpers.  At  the 
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time  appointed  the  natives  fell  upon  the  French  in  C  H  A  P. 
every  part  of  the  ifland,  without  diftin&jon  of  age,  XXX]  v. 
lex,  or  condition,  and  murdered  them  all  by  one 
means  or  other  ;  fparing  only  one  Angle  gentleman, 
who.  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  equity  and 
moderation  in  the  poft  he  pofiefied.  Soon  after 
this,  the  King  of  Arragon’s  fleet  defeated  that  of 
King  Charles’s,  and  made  his  fon  the  Prince 
of  Salernum  prifoner  •,  and  the  fea  being  open  to 
them,  they  landed  Queen  Constantia  with 
the  King  of  Arragon’s  troops,  and  by  that  means 
fecured  the  ifland  againft  any  attempts  of  the 
French.  What  is  molt  admired  is,  that  tho’  this 
confpiracy  was  three  years  carrying  on,  and 
feveral  foreign  Princes  concerned  in  it,  the  French 
had  not  the  leaft  intimation  of  it  till  it  was 
executed,  fo  deteftable  was  the  tyranny  they 
exercifed  over  the  poor  Sicilians. 

The  Pope  hereupon  thundered  out  his  excom¬ 
munications  againft  the  King  of  Arragon,  abfolved 
his  fubjedts  from  their  allegiance,  and  took  upon 
him  to  transfer  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  to  Prince 
Charles,  one  of  the  French  king’s  fons;  and 
even  pubhfhed  a  crufado,  promifing  forgivenefs  of 
fins  to  all  that  would  take  the  crofs  upon  them, 
and  lift  under  the  French  King’s  colours.  Ph ilip 
being  thus  fupported,  and  having  affembled  an 
army  of  an  hundred  thoufand  men,  marched  into 
Spain,  where  the  nobility  being  terrified  by  the 
excommunications  of  the  holy  See,  durft  not  join 
their  Sovereign,  or  oppofe  the  torrent,  but  for 
fome  time  remained  neuter.  The  King  of  Arragon, 
a  i  rince  remarkable  in  his  age  for  his  courage  and 
conduit,  affembled  however  a  flying  army,  with 
which  he  perpetually  harrafled  the  French  ;  and 
Philip  fitting  down  before  Gironne,  one  of 
the  ftrongeft  fortrefles  in  the  kingdom,  he  cut 
off  his  provifions:  and  by  the  continual  Dallies 
from  the  town,  and  the  attacks  which  the  Spanifh 
troops  made  from  time  to  time  on  the  French 
camp,  their  forces  weare  fo  weakened,  that  when 
Gironne  furrendered,  King  Philip  found  him¬ 
felf  incapable  of  entring  on  any  further  acftion. 

A  ficknefs  alio  reigned  in  the  camp,  which  carried 
off  abundance  of  the  French,  and  among  the  reft; 
the  King  himfelf.  In  this  diftrefs  the  Arragonians 
fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  army  as  they  were  retir¬ 
ing  through  the  paffes  of  the  mountains,  fo  that 
very  few  of  them  returned  home.  Even  the  fick 
and  wounded,  and  the  heavy  baggage  which  had 
been  put  on  board  the  fleet,  were  met  with  by  the 
King  of  Arragon’s  fleet,  and  entirely  ruined  :  and 
thus  ended  the  reign  ofPHiLjp  III.  Charles 
King  of  Sicily  died  about  the  fame  time,  and  the 
King  of  Arragon  furvived  him  but  a  few  months. 

The  deaths  of  thefe  Princes  put  an  end  to  their 
quarrels,  which  were  however  revived  by  their 
pofterity. 

1  hi  lip  IV,  furnamed  the  Fair,  fucceeded  his  Philip 
Father  Philip  III,  and  by  his  marriage  with  I285- 
Jane  of  Navarre  added  that  kingdom  to  his  do¬ 
minions.  He  entered  into  a  war  with  Edward  I, 

King  of  England,  on  a  trifling  pretence,  furprizing 
feveral  of  his  towns  in  Guienne,  defigning  to 
have  united  that  province  alfo  to  the  crown  of 
trance.  But  King  Edward  feems  to  have  been 
an  over- match  for  him  ;  he  was  content  to  yield 
up  the  towns  he  had  taken,  to  England  again  on  a 
treaty  of  peace. 

He  had  another  quarred  with  Pope  Boniface 
\  III,  upon  much  jufter  grounds  which  was  drawn 
out  to  a  great  length  j  but  he  fucceeded  at  laft. 

The  Pope  publifhed  a  bull,  prohibiting  all  the 
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CHAP  clergy  in  Chriftendom  to  grant  money  to  their  re- 
XXXIV.  fpe&ive  Sovereigns,  under  whom  they  lived,  ei- 
ther  by  way  of  loan,  fubfidy,  or  free  gift,  with¬ 
out  the  confent  of  the  Holy  See  •,  which  affedled 
the  King  of  France  more  than  any  other  Prince 
at  this  time,  as  he  w-as  in  great  want  of  money 
to  maintain  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  with  Eng¬ 
land.  Whereupon  the  King  made  aft  ordinance, 
forbidding  all  his  fubjedts  to  export  out  of  the 
kingdom,  either  filver,  gold,  jewels,  or  any  . 
other  valuable  moveable  ;  which  was  chiefly 
levelled  at  the  Holy  See,  tho’  not  mentioned  in 
the  edidt.  Whereupon  the  Pope  wrote  to  the 
King,  charging  him  with  folly,  and  imprudence, 
in  pretending  to  lay  any  reftraint  upon  the  Ec- 
clefiafticks,  over  whom,  neither  the  French  King 
or  any  temporal  Prince,  could  claim  any  au¬ 
thority.  He  told  him  alfo,  that  the  dilputes  be¬ 
tween  France  and  England,  ought  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Holy  See,  and  if  he  refufed  to  ffand 
to  his  award,  he  threatened  him  with  interdicts 
and  excommunications. 

The  King,  on  the  other  hand,  fent  circular  let¬ 
ters  thro’  his  dominions,  containing  a  proteftation, 
that  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  as  to  tempo- 
.  ral  concerns,  belonged  to  him  alone  :  that  he  nei¬ 
ther  acknowledged,  or  had  any  fuperior  in  this 
refpedt  *,  nor  fhould  be  concerned  at  the  cenfures 
of  the  Pope,  any  farther  than  they  related  to  pure¬ 
ly  fpiritual  affairs.  This  quarrel  was  made  up  for 
a  time,  but  broke  out  with  greater  fury  than  ever, 
on  the  Pope’s  reviving  his  prohibition  to  the  clergy 
to  grant  the  King  any  money.  The  King  there¬ 
upon  entertained  the  Lords  of  the  houfe  of  Co^ 
lonna,  whom  the  Pope  had  driven  out  of  Italy. 
He  alfo  imprifoned  the  Bifhop  of  Paniez,  the 
Pope’s  legate,  who  was  a  fubjedt  of  France,  and 
had  threatened  the  King  with  an  interdict  and 
excommunication  ;  which  provoked  his  Holinefs 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  declared  in  a  letter  to 
The  Pope  King  Philip,  that  as  he  was  the  Vicar  of  Je- 
afferts  his  sirs  Christ,  Goo  had  given  him  power  over 
P°wer  the  Kings  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth  •,  and,  in 
poral Pxin-  words  of  the  prophet,  to  pluck  up,  deftroy, 

ces.  and  build  :  and  advifes  him  therefore  not  to  fuf- 
fer  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded  that  he  had  no  fu¬ 
perior  upon  earth,  and  that  he  was  not  fubjedt  to 
the  ecclefiaftical  hierarchy  •,  for  this  was  a. mad 
and  foolifh  thought,  and  he  who  obftinately  per- 
fifted  in  that  error,  ceafed  to  be  of  the  number  of 
the  faithful. 

The  King  thereupon  held  a  great  council  of 
ecclefiaftical  and  temporal  peers,  and  lawyers, 
whom  he  found  very  ready  to  affert  the  liberties 
of  the  Gallican  Church,  and  gave  encouragement 
to  fome  of  the  nobility,  affifted  by  the  Colonna’s, 
to  draw  up  a  petition  againft  the  Pope,  wherein 
they  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that  Boniface  was 
not  legally  chofcn  to  the  Holy  See  ;  that  he  was 
guilty  of  herefy,  fimony,  and  the  moft  notorious 
crimes  ;  upon  which,  they  requeft  the  King  to 
ufe  his  endeavours  with  the  Cardinals  for  calling  a 
general  council  to  eledt  another. 

The  Pope  alfo  called  a  council  at  Rome, 
wherein  feveral  of  the  French  Bifhops  afiifted, 
notwithftanding  the  King’s  prohibition  ;  and  a 
bull  was  publifhed  by  this  council,  declaring,  that 
all  men  were  fubjedt  to  the  See  of  Rome,  nor 
could  they  be  faved  without  believing  it.  The 
Pope  proceeded  to  excommunicate  the  King,  and 
to  prohibit  the  Clergy  of  France  to  celebrate  Di¬ 
vine  Service.  But  thefe  Bulls  were  either  not 
publifhed,  or  not  much  regarded  :  however,  the 
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King  was  fo  provoked  with  this  ufage,  that  he  C  H  A  p. 
employed  the  Colonna’s  and  fome  others,  to  feize  XXXIV- 
the  Pope’s  perfon  ;  which  they  effected  when  his  '— ^***^ 
Holinefs  was  retired  to  a  country-feat.  He  was 
refcued  afterwards  out  of  the  Colonna’s  hands, 
but  they  uled  him  fo  roughly,  that  he  died  in  a 
little  time  •,  which  put  an  end  to  the  difputes  be¬ 
tween  France  and  the  Holy  See. 

King  Philip  being  now  at  leifure  to  attack  King Phi- 
Flanders,  and  having  by  indirect  means  got  the  p^^scs 
Count  into  his  hands,  with  his  three  eldeft  fons,  1  " 

made  them  all  prifoners,  and  leized  his  territories. 
Whereupon  the  Flemmings  had  recourfe  to  arms  ; 
and  tho’  they  were  not  fuccefsful  in  their  firft  at¬ 
tempts  to  throw  off  the  .French  yoke,  the  infur- 
redtion  became  fo  general  in  the  year  1 303,  that 
they  raifed  an  army  of  threefcore  thoufand  men, 
and  gained  an  entire  vidtory  over  the  French, 
killing  twenty  thoufand  men,  and  amongft  them 
many  of  the  principal  nobility.  The  King  after¬ 
wards  raifed  another  army,  and  engaged  the  Flem¬ 
mings,  between  whom  and  the  French  an  obfti- 
nate  battle  was  fought  again  *,  but  neither  fide  had 
much  reafon  to  boaft  :  whereupon,  a  treaty  was 
fet  on  foot,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  Robert 
the  fon  of  the  late  Count,  who  was  lately  dead, 
fhould  enjoy  all  Flanders,  except  Lifie,  Douay, 
and  fome  other  inconfiderable  places,  as  the  old 
Count  had  done  ;  fo  that  the  French  King  got 
little  by  this  war  but  the  curfes  of  his  fubjedts, 
who  were  taxed  at  an  extravagant  rate  to  main¬ 
tain  it. 

The  King  being  in  peace,  applied  himfelf  to  A  French 
the  conclave,  who  were  now  bufy  in  chufing  a  PoPe  re' 
Pope  ;  and  by  his  artifices  got  a  French  Bifhop  A  C 
eledted,  on  whom  he  had  an  influence.  The  vignon. 
Pontiff  reverfed  every  thing  that  Boniface  had 
done  to  the  prejudice  of  the  King  and  kingdom  ; 
and,  to  oblige  Philip,  removed  the  See  from 
Rome  to  Avignon,  where  it  remained  feventy 
years.  He  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Cle¬ 
ment  VII. 

’Till  this  time,  the  city  and  territory  of  Lyons, 
had  been  an  independent  ftate  •,  but  the  Arch- 
bifhop,  the  prefent  Sovereign,  unadvifedly  provok¬ 
ing  the  King,  he  raifed  an  army,  and  fet  down 
before  it,  and  compelled  the  Bifhop  to  furrender 
the  town  to  him  upon  his  own  terms :  whereupon, 

Philip  re-united  it  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Lyons  once  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Arles, 
afterwards  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  ;  then  it 
was  fubjedt  to  the  empire  ;  and  by  infenfible  de¬ 
grees,  the  Archbifhop  had  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the 
temporal  power. 

The  laft  confiderable  event  in  this  reign,  was  The  order 
the  abolifhing  the  order  of  Knights  Templars,  not  ofKnights 
only  in  France,  but  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe, 

Thefe  Knights  of  the  Temple,  or  Templars,  were 
a  religious  order,  who  befides  the  ufual  vows  of 
celibacy,  &c.  obliged  themfelves  to  defend  fuch 
pilgrims  as  reforted  to  the  Holy-Land  from  the  in- 
lults  of  the  natives,  and  to  guard  the  roads  leading 
to  Jerufalem.  They  were  eftablifhed  about  the 
year  1 120,  and  were  called  Templars  from  a  houfe 
that  was  given  them  by  Baldwin  the  fecond 
King  of  Jerufalem,  which  flood  on,  or  near,  the 
place  where  Solomon’s  temple  did.  All  people 
fcemed  fond  of  entering  into  this  order  at  firft,  fo 
that  they  became  exceeding  numerous, .  and  lands 
were  fettled  on  them  in  all  countries  in  Europe, 
to  enable  them  to  perform  the  Vows  they  had 
made  of  protedting  pilgrims,  &c.  Their  or¬ 
der  in  time  became  immenfely  rich,  where- 
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CHAP,  upon  they  grew  lazy  and  indolent,  and  were 
XXXIV.  as  remarkable  for  their  lewdnefs  and  immora- 
]jtjeSj  as  tjiey  were  at  firft  for  their  virtue. 
Nay,  the  charge  againft  them,  which  was  fully 
proved  by  witneffes  and  their  own  confeffion, 
was  fuch,  that  it  could  never  have  been  credited 
if  their  conviftions  did  not  ft  ill  remain  upon 
record,  and  that  they  were  fo  univerfally  detefted 
as  to  be  extirpated  in  every  Chriftian  nation  at 
one  and  the  fame  inftant.  But  notwithftanding 
they  were  grown  the  moll  impious  of  human 
race,  the  hiftorians  of  that  time  obferve,  that  their 
monftrous  crimes  were  concealed  from  the  world 
by  the  vows  of  fecrecy,  they  impofed  on  all  that 
entered  into  their  fociety  ;  and  had  it  not  been 
that  two  of  the  order  had  been  thrown  into  pri- 
fon  and  dealt  very  feverely  with  by  their  fuperiors, 
their  impieties  might  have  remained  a  fecret  to 
the  world  much  longer.  Thefe  two  prifoners 
made  an  offer  to  the  French  court,  of  laying 
open  the  whole  matter,  if  they  might  be  pro¬ 
tected :  with  which  the  King  being  acquainted, 
he  ordered  they  fliould  be  examined.  They  dif- 
eovered  matters  of  that  atrocious  nature,  that  the 
King  thought  fit  to  communicate  the  examination 
to  the  Pope  ;  but  finding  him  not  inclined  to 
profecute  them,  as  believing  their  crimes  had 
been  magnified  only  with  an  intention  of  feizing 
their  elfates,  the  King  determined  to  aft  inde¬ 
pendently,  and  in  one  night,  ordered  all  the 
Knights  Templars  to  be  feized  throughout  the 
kingdom,  viz.  on  the  13th  of  October,  1307. 
The  grand  mafter  himfelf  was  apprehended  at 
the  temple  in  Paris  •,  their  eflates  alfo  were 
feized,  and  that  the  Pope  might  not  take  um¬ 
brage  at  it,  they  were  fequeftred  into  the  hands  of 
two  Cardinals.  The  Pope  afterwards  examined 
feventy-two  of  the  Knights  himfelf,  and  was  fur- 
prized  to  find  them  confefs  the  principal  part  of 
the  charge.  An  hundred  and  forty  more  of  them 
were  examined  at  Paris,  who  confefied  the  whole 
matter  alfo. 

1.  They  depofed,  that  at  their  admiffion  into 
the  order,  they  were  obliged  to  renounce  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  better  to  exprefs  their  contempt 
of  him,  they  were  to  fpit  three  times  upon  a  crucifix. 

2.  That  upon  their  admiffion  they  killed  the 
mouth,  the  navel,  the  back,  and  anus,  of  the  per- 
fon  who  received  them. 

3.  They  promifed  to  have  no  concern  with  wo¬ 
men,  but  were  permitted  to  commit  fodomy  with 
their  brethren. 

4.  They  obliged  themfelves  to  adore  a  wooden 
head  with  a  great  beard,  partly  gilded  and  partly 
filvered  •,  which  was  expofed  at  their  general  chap¬ 
ters. 

5.  If  any  one  of  the  Knights  acquainted  another 
of  his  brethren  with  any  fin  he  had  committed, 
and  fuch  brother  fhould  reveal  it  to  the  world,  he 
fhould  fuffer  the  punifhment  the  perfon  deferved 
who  had  committed  it. 

6.  Geoffrey  of  Gouneville,  who  had  been 
admitted  in  England,  declared,  that  refufing  to 
deny  Jesus  Christ,  the  fuperior  faid,  this  need 
not  trouble  him,  it  was  a  cuffom  introduced  by  one 
of  their  grand  mafters,  who  obtained  his  delive¬ 
rance  from  captivity  in  Turkey,  by  fwearing  he 
would  introduce  this  ufage  in  his  order. 

As  to  their  drunkennefs  it  was  fo  very  common, 
that  it  was  become  a  proverb,  to  be  as  drunk  as  a 
Templar. 

The  Pope  being  fatisfied  of  their  guilt,  iffued 
his  Bulls  to  England,  Scotland,  Germany,  Spain, 


Italy,  &c.  for  abolifhing  the  order,  and  feizing  CHAP, 
their  eftates  •,  which  were  readily  put  in  execution  XXXIV. 
by  their  refpeftive  Princes,  after  the  fentence  a- 
gainft  them  had  been  confirmed  by  the  council  of 
Vienne,  anno  1312  •,  fo  that  this  order  continued 
near  two  hundred  years  from  their  firft  inftitution. 

In  France  the  lands  of  the  Templars,  it  is  faid, 
were  given  to  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerufa- 
lem,  now  the  knights  of  Malta,  as  they  were  in 
fome  other  countries  ;  but  in  others  they  were 
applied  to  the  ufes  of  the  ftate. 

While  the  King  was  thus  expreffing  his  detefta- 
tion  at  the  immoralities  of  the  Templars,  there 
broke  out  in  his  own  family  fome  fcenes  of  lewd¬ 
nefs,  which  gave  him  much  more  uneafinefs :  the 
wives  of  every  one  of  the  three  Princes  his  fons 
were  charged  with  being  falfe  to  their  hufbands 
beds ;  and  upon  two  of  them  it  was  fuffkiently 
proved,  viz.  upon  Margaret  daughter  of  Ro¬ 
bert  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  wife  of  Lewis 
King  of  Navarre,  the  King’s  eldeft  fon  •,  and  upon 
Blanche  the  wife  of  Prince  Charles  :  they 
were  convifted  of  having  been  familiar  with  two 
gentlemen  of  the  houfihold,  who  were  brothers, 
viz.  Philip  and  Gautier  Lannay,  who 
were  fleaed  alive,  and  hanged  upon  a  gibbet ; , 
and  the  two  Princefies  were  {hut  up  in  prifon. 

So  true  it  is,  that  people  in  the  mod  exalted  fta- 
tions  are  often  as  unhappy  in  their  families  as 
their  inferiors,  and  that  crowned  heads  are  not 
exempted  from  horns.  Whether  this  melancholy 
difcovery  contributed  to  impair  the  King’s  health 
or  not,  I  {hall  not  pretend  to  fay  ;  but  he  was 
taken  ill  of  a  languifhing  diftemper,  that  his 
phyficians  could  not  find  a  name  for,  and  died 
on  the  29th  of  November  1314,  being  fucceeded 
by  his  eldeft  fon  Lewis  X,  King  of  Navarre, 
who  was  firnamed  Flu  tin. 

Lewis  X,  named  Hut  in  from  his  hafty  paf-  LewisX. 
fionate  temper,  was  hardly  crowned  when  there  A  prime 
happened  an  infurreftion  of  the  Barons  againft  snifter 
him,  who  had  been  grievoufly  opprefled  by  taxes 
in  the  laft  reign  ;  to  appeafe  whom,  the  Count  ofthepeo- 
de  Valois,  the  King’s  uncle,  propofed  the  pie. 
facrificing  of  Euguerraud  Marigni,  who 
had  been  prime  minifter  in  the  laft  reign,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  the  author  of  that  variety  of 
impofitions  which  had  been  made  ufe  of  to 
raife  money  :  but  by  deftroying  of  this  minifter, 
he  propofed  more  the  gratifying  his  own  re¬ 
venge  it  feems,  than  the  fatisfaftion  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  for  they  had  not  a  very  good  underftanding. 
Marigni  therefore  was  feized  and  thrown  into 
a  dungeon,  and  articles  drawn  up  againft  him  ; 
but  he  was  not  permitted  to  make  his  defence.: 
his  mercenary  judges,  by  the  direftion  of  the 
court,  condemned  him  without  hearing  him, 
and  though  he  was  a  perfon  of  quality,  he  was 
hanged  upon  a  gibbet,  without  the  town,  ereft- 
ed  lor  expofing  the  bodies  of  the  moft  notorious 
malefaftors.  He  protefted  his  innocence  at  his 
death,  which  was  not  then  much  regarded,  but 
the  King  being  convinced  of  the  injuftice  of 
the  fentence  afterwards,  confidered  his  children 
in  his  will;  and  the  Count  de  Valois  himfelf,  in 
a  dangerous  fit  of  ficknefs,  when  he  thought  he  was 
going  to  give  account  of  this  barbarous  profecu- 
tion,  amongft  his  other  fins,  ordered  a  large  fum 
of  money  to  be  diftributed  to  the  poor  of  Paris ; 
and  when  any  perfon  received  this  alms,  he  who 
gave  it  was  ordered  to  fay,  pray  for  the  foul  of  my 
Lord  Euguerraud,  (who  had  been  executed,) 
and  for  my  Lord  Charles  of  Valois,  Which 

abundantly 
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CHAP,  abundantly  cleared  up  the  reputation  of  that 
XXXIV.  minifter. 

lewis  being  in  as  great  ffcraits  for  money  as 
his  father  had  been,  feveral  ways  and  means  were 
propofed  to  him,  among  which  he  fixed  upon 
two;  one  was  the  enfranchifing  the  lower  fort  of 
people  for  a  fum  of  money,  who  were  yet  in  a 
flate  of  villainage,  and  no  better  than  flaves  to 
their  refpeclive  Lords ;  and  the  other  by  introducing 
the  Jews,  who  had  been  banifhed  in  thelaft  reign, 
for  which  they  paid  him  a  round  fum :  and  hav¬ 
ing  thus  replenished  his  treafure,  he  was  about 
entering  into  a  war  with  the  Count  of  Flanders, 
but  died  before  he  effected  any  thing,  leaving  a 
daughter  by  his  firft:  wife,  and  his  fecond  big  with 
child:  whereupon  his  brother  Philip  took  the 
regency  upon  him.  The  Queen  was  afterwards 
John,  brought  to  bed  of  a  fon  named  John,  who  did 
I3,S-  not  live  a  month  ;  whereupon  Philip  changed 
yH  |  L  his  title  of  Regent  for  that  of  King  :  his  nephew 
’  131  ’  John,  tho’  really  King,  is  not  reckoned  among 
the  number  of  their  monarchs  by  the  generality  of 
the  French  hiftorians. 

When  Philip  V,  afcended  the  throne,  it  was 
objected  to  his  title,  that  Jane  the  daughter  of 
the  late  King  Lewis  X,  was  nearer  in  blood  : 
but  the  nobility  being  affembled,  they  declared, 
that  the  crown  of  France  could  not  defcend  to  a 
female.  Whereupon  they  all  acquiefced  in  Phi¬ 
lip  the  brother  of  Lewis.  The  King’s  next 
care  was  to  fettle  the  peace  between  France  and 
Flanders  upon  a  falling  foot ;  for  no  nation  had 
given  his  predecefifors  more  uneafinefs  than  that 
people  ;  whereupon  he  married  his  daughter  Mar¬ 
garet  to  Lewis  the  grandfon  of  the  Count  of 
Flanders ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  Ihould  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  county  of  Flanders  before  his  father  ; 
alfo  that  Lifle,  Douay,  and  Orchies,  fhould  belong 
to  France.  And  having  fettled  all  things  at  home, 
he  began  to  make  preparations  for  a  crufado  to  the 
Holy-Land,  which  he  had  formerly  vowed :  but 
the  Mahometan  Princes  hearing  of  it,  we  are 
told,  hired  the  Jews,  who  had  lately  been  hardly 
ufed,  to  poifon  all  the  wells  and  fprings  in  France, 
hoping  to  prevent  another  invafion  by  the  death 
or  ficknefs  of  that  people.  The  Jews,  ’tis  faid, 
employed  the  Lepers  in  this  affair,  who  were  ex¬ 
cluded  the  fociety  of  other  people,  (of  whom  there 
were  then  a  great  many  in  France,)  and  generally 
difaffedted  to  the  government,  who  had  laid  fuch 
rellraints  upon  them.  The  wells  were  accordingly 
poifoned  in  fome  places,  and  people  died  with 
drinking  the  waters ;  but  it  being  difcovered  be¬ 
fore  the  calamity  became  general,  feveral  of  the 
Jews  and  Lepers  were  burnt;  and  the  Jews  again 
for  ever  banifhed  the  kingdom  :  and  according  to 
my  author,  they  have  never  been  admitted  into 
the  kingdom  by  legal  authority  ever  fince,  tho’ 
they  venture  to  refide  there.  The  King  however 
never  performed  his  crufading  vow,  being  taken 
ill  with  an  aguifh  diflemper  and  a  dyfentery, 

.  which  carried  him  off  in  five  days,  not  without 
fufpicion  of  his  being  poifoned.  He  died  in  the 
29th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fixth  of  his  reign, 
anno  1322,  leaving  only  three  daughters;  where¬ 
upon  his  brother  Charles,  furnamed  the  Fair, 
fucceeded  to  the  crown. 

Charles  Charles  IV,  wuold  never  be  reconciled  to 
IV, 1322.  his  wife  Blanche,  who  had  been  falfe  to  his 
bed,  as  has  been  mentioned  already  ;  but  on  his 
acceffion  to  the  crown  procured  his  mar  rage  to 
be  declared  null  by  the  Pope,  for  what  caufe  it 
is  not  faid;  and  thereupon  married  Mary  the 


daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Henry  ofLuxem-  CHAP, 
burg,  who  living  with  him  not  much  above  a 
year,  he  married  Jane  the  daughter  of  the  Count 
of  Evreux  his  uncle. 

About  this  time  a  war  broke  out  between  France  The 
and  England,  but  all  things  were  fettled  upon  the  2^ee,noJ 
old  foot  by  the  peace  which  fucceeded ;  to  con-  r^deTat 
elude  which,  Isa  Bella  Queen  of  England,  wboPanswith 
was  a  daughter  of  France,  came  over  to  Paris  Morti- 
with  her  fon  Prince  Edward.  The  King  ofMER‘ 
England,  after  they  had  remained  fome  time  at 
the  French  Court,  by  the  advice  of  the  two 
Spencers,  father  and  fon,  fent  for  them  over 
into  England.  The  Queen  anfwered,  the  Spen¬ 
cers  were  her  enemies,  and  fhe  could  not  return 
in  fafety  while  they  were  at  the  head  of  his  coun¬ 
cil.  But  fhe  concealed  the  true  reafon,  fays  my 
French  author,  namely,  that  fhe  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  enjoying  her  gallant  Roger 
Mortimer  with  the  greater  freedom. 

Hereupon  the  Englifh  court  applyed  to  the 
King  of  France  to  fend  her  and  the  Prince  over  ; 
which  King  Charles  feemed  averfe  to  at  firft  ; 
but,  fay  the  French  hiftorians,  the  Spen¬ 
cers  diftributed  fo  much  money  among  King 
Charles’s  minifters  that  he  at  length  infilled  on 
her  going,  and  was  determined  to  fend  her  over 
by  force:  but  the  Queen  did  not  think  fit  to  .wait 
till  things  came  to  this  extremity,  and  therefore 
fet  forwards  on  her  journey  to  England,  at  leaft 
fhe  took  the  road  that  led  thither,  till  fhe  found 
an  opportunity  of  getting  to  Valenciennes  to  the 
Count  of  Hainault,  who  had  agreed  to  take  her 
into  his  protection.  To  engage  him  to  aflifl  her 
the  more  heartily,  fhe  married  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  his  fecond  daughter.  Here  fhe  raifed  a 
confiderable  body  of  troops,  and  the  Count,  who 
was  Earl  of  Holland  as  well  as  Hainault,  providing 
a  fleet  of  fhips  to  tranfport  them,  fhe  landed  at 
Harwich  in  England,  where  the  difaffected  Lords 
having  joined  her  with  their  troops,  fhe  marched 
to  London.  The  King  and  the  Spencers 
retired  before  her  till  they  came  to  Briftol,  which 
the  elder  Spencer  pretended  to  defend,  but  was 
taken  and  hanged  without  any  form  of  law.  The 
younger  Spencer  being  taken  foon  after,  under¬ 
went  the  fame  fate ;  and  the  King,  who  alfo  fell 
into  their  hands  was  depofed  by  a  parliment  held 
in  January  1327,  and  afterwards  murdered  in 
prifon,  as  is  fuppofed  ;  but  I  fhall  enlarge  upon 
thefe  things  when  I  come  to  the  defeription  of 
England,  and  only  give  fuch  an  account  of  thefe 
tranlaClions  at  prefent  as  I  meet  with  in  the 
hiflories  of  France.  Edward  III,  having  afcend¬ 
ed  the  throne  of  England,  the  court  of  France 
demanded  that  he  fhould  come  over  and  do  his 
homage  in  perfon,  for  the  lands  he  held  on  that 
fide  the  water.  He  firft  only  defired  to  defer  it, 
as  the  French  hiftorians  tell  us,  on  account  of 
his  affairs  being  unfettled  at  home :  but  certain  it 
is,  he  afterwards  abfolutely  refufed  it,  and  fet 
up  a  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  as  will  appear 
hereafter.  We  meet  with  nothing  more  re¬ 
markable  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IV,  unlefs 
it  be  an  attempt  he  made  to  be  eledled  Emperor 
of  Germany,  in  which  he  did  not  fucceed.  He 
died  on  the  firft  of  Feburuary  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  feventh  of  his  reign, 
anno  1327-8,  leaving  only  one  daughter  by  his 
firft  wife  Jane,  and  his  lafl  big  with  child 
of  a  daughter,  as  it  appeared  afterwards;  where¬ 
upon  Philip  of  Valois,  the  fon  of  Charles 
of  Valois,  coufin-german  to  the  late  King,  took 

upon 
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c  H  A  P.  upon  him  firft  the  regency,  and  afterwards  the 
^ title  of  King, 

Philip  Philip  VI,  furnamed  Valois,  being  ofa  colla- 
VI.  of  teral  branch  of  the  Royal  family,  viz.  firft  coufin  to 

Valois  the  late  King,  whereas  Edward  King  of  Eng- 

1328-  land  was  lineally  defcended  from  Philip  IV, 
Ill'ofRD  King  of  France,  by  Isa  bel  his  mother,  daughter 
England  of  the  faid  Philip,  and  filter  of  the  late  King 
claims  Charles,  the  King  of  England  faintly  urged  his 
that  title  to  the  crown  of  France;  and  *tis  probable  he 
crown.  j,ad  never  afTerted  it  by  arms,  if  he  had  not  met 
with  fome  foolifh  and  unneceffary  provocations 
from  this  haughty  French  monarch.  Philip,  at 
his  acceffion,  took  that  precaution  to  get  the  right 
of  fuccefTion  adjudged  in  him  by  the  nobility  of 
France,  for  which  they  were  pleafed  to  give  the 
following  reafons,  i.  That  King  Edward  could 
have  no  right  to  the  crown,  becaufe  his  mother 
had  none,  by  whom  he  claimed.  2.  Becaufe  the 
fons  of  the  daughters  of  France  had  never  inherit¬ 


ed  that  crown  :  for  it  feems  King  Edward  had 
infilled,  that  tho*  by  the  Salique  Law  no  female 
could  inherit  the  crown  of  France,  yet  the  fon 
of  a  female,  lineally  defcended  from  the  King  of 
France,  might,  and  ought,  where  he  was  next 
of  blood. 

A  war  The  firft  confiderable  adtion  King  Ph  i  L  i  p  enter- 
v/ithFlan-  e(4  Up0n?  was  the  humbling  the  Flemmings,  who 
ders‘  were  never  heartily  affedled  to  the  French,  and  had 
compelled  their  count  to  fly  for  refuge  into  France, 
chiefly  for  his  attachment  to  that  crown,  and  fub- 
mitting  to  acknowledge  himfelf  a vaffal  of  it;  and 
in  this  expedition  the  French  relate,  that  he  obtain¬ 
ed  a  fignal  vidlory  over  that  people,  and  compelled 
them  to  accept  the  Count  for  their  Sovereign. 

The  next  year  Philip  fummoned  the  King  of 
England  to  do  homage  in  perfon  for  Guienne  and 
his  other  territories  in  France;  which  King  Ed- 
war  d  thought  fit  to  promife,  but  when  it  came 
to  the  point,  refufed  to  perform  any  thing  more 
than  a  general  homage.  This,  with  the  ftate  in 
which  he  came,  out-fhining  the  French  court  it- 
felf,  that  pretended  to  the  fovereignty  over  him, 
occalioned  Philip  to  treat  him  with  fome  degree 


ofinfolence;  and  tho5  they  parted  friends  in  out¬ 
ward  appearance,  yet  at  this  interview,  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  held,  they  began  to  entertain  that  animofity 
towards  each  other  which  afterwards  broke  out  into 
a  mod  deftrudtive  war,  that  with  fome  intermif- 
fions  continued  upwards  of  an  hundred  years,  to  the 
utter  ruin  almoft  of  both  nations.  France  was 
deftroyed  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  fire  and 
fword,  and  England  exhaufted  by  taxes  and  Land¬ 
ing  armies  to  maintain  their  romantick  conquefts, 
which  they  were  at  laft  forced  to  abandon  ;  info- 
much  that  vye  never  meet  with  fuch  miferable 
complaints  from  the  people  as  in  thefe  times,  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  fome  Englifh  hiftorians  as  next  to  the 
golden  age,  on  account  of  two  or  three  victories 
they  obtained  over  the  French.  But  to  be  a  little 
more  particular  in  the  hiftory  of  this  reign  : 

War  be-  The  next  year,  anno  1330,  hoftilities  began 
tween  between  the  French  and  Englifh  in  Guienne ; 

ancfEn  which  of  them  were  the  aggreffors  is  much  difpu- 

land  *  ted  by  their  refpedive  hiftorians :  but  this  is  not 
1330.  very  material;  for  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  on 
■  either  fide  they  only  waited  for  fome  plaufible  pre¬ 
tence  to  declare  war;  which  can  never  be  difficult 
to  find,  or  make,  between  two  powers  whofe  ter¬ 
ritories  lie  contiguous.  However,  a  peace  was 
again  patched  up  by  the  mediation  of  friends,  and 
the  places  that  had  been  taken  were  reftored.  This 
accommodation  might  have  been  lading,  in  the 
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opinion  of  the  French  hiftorians,  if  one  Robert  CHAP, 
de  Artoir,  of  the  blood-royal  of  France,  who  was  AAA1V* 
difgufted  on  account  ofafuit  of  law  given  againft  *  V_"'J 

him,  had  not  left  the  kingdom  in  difguft,  and 
incited  King  Edward  to  revive  the  war.  To 
which  may  be  added  the  encouragement  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Flemmings,  from  whofe  affiftance 
the  King  of  England  propofed  great  advantages.  It 
was  however  eight  or  nine  years  after  the  treaty 
above-mentioned,  before  the  parties  entered  into 
aiftual  war.  In  July,  1338,  the  King  of  England 
with  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  fhips  failed  over  to 
Flanders,  from  whence  he  went  to  Cologne,  and 
had  a  conference  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
his  ally ;  after  which  he  entered  the  French  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  laid  fiege  to  Cambray.  The  French 
King  thereupon  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  town, 
and  it  was  expedted  every  day  that  they  would 
come  to  a  general  battle.  The  two  Kings  how¬ 
ever  contented  themfelves  with  looking  at  one  a- 
nother,  and  then  retired  without  coming  to  blows. 

The  French  King,  ’tis  faid,  did  not  care  to  hazard 
his  crown  upon  the  fortune  of  one  day  ;  and  King 
Edward  found  himfelf  much  inferior  in  num¬ 
bers.  Onereafon,  it  feems,  of  this  condufl  on  the 
part  of  the  King  of  England  was,  that  his  parlia¬ 
ment  were  weary  of  the  charge  of  the  war,  and 
refufed  to  grant  him  money  to  carry  on  the  fiege. 

‘  The  Englifh  parliament  (in  the  words  of  the 
4  French  hiftorians)  preferred  the  intereft  of  the 
*  people  before  the  glory  of  their  Kings.*  But 
there  was  another  inducement  for  the  King  of 
England  to  make  a  drawn  gameof  it  this  campaign, 
and  that  was  the  backwardnefs  of  the  Flemmings 


to  join  him.  They  had  been  obliged  by  the  French 
to  fubmit  to  their  Count,  and  renew  their  oaths 
of  allegiance  to  him  ;  and  many  of  them  made  a 
fcruple  of  engaging  againft  him  on  this  account. 

King  Edward  therefore  the  following  winter 
having  made  D’Ar teville,  the  mod  popular 
manamongft  them,  his  friend,  affembled  the  heads 
of  them,  and  expoftulated  with  them  upon  their 
backwardnefs  to  join  his  troops:  whereupon  D’Ar- 
teville  told  him,  if  he  would  take  upon  him 
the  ftile  of  King  of  France,  and  quarter  the  arms 
of  that  kingdom  with  thofe  of  England,  fo  that 
as  their  Lord  paramount  he  might  difeharge  them 
from  their  oaths  to  the  Count  their  immediate 
Prince,  they  would  unanimoufly  declare  for  him. 

And  tho*  (fay  the  French  hiftorians)  the  King  of 
England  knew  very  well  that  his  pretenfions  to 
the  crown  of  France,  were  chimerical,  and  that 
he  had  authentically  renounced  them  by  the 
homage  he  had  paid  the  King  of  France,  his  law¬ 
ful  Sovereign,  for  the  duchy  of  Guienne  and 
Ponthieu,  and  that  for  this  reafon  the  thing  muft 
appear  extravagant  to  all  Europe;  .yet  he  took  King  Ed- 
the  title  and  arms  of  the  King  of  France,  and  ward 
received  homage  from  the  Flemmings  as  his  vaffals.  ^edd!*6* 
He  figned  a  treaty  with  them,  by  which  he  an^  arms 
promifed  to  recover  Lille,  Douay,  and  other  places  0f  France, 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  tore-unite  them  to 
the  county  of  Flanders :  and  when  he  embarked  for 
England,  left  his  Queen  at  Ghent,  and  the  Earls  of 
Salilbury  and  Suffolk  at  Ypres,  to  make  incurfions 
into  the  French  territories  during  the  winter. 

King  Edward,  at  his  return  to  England,  ac¬ 
quainted  the  parliament  with  his  alliances  with 
the  Flemmings,  affuring  them  that  France  would 
now  be  an  eafy  conqueft ;  whereupon  they  were 
induced  to  give  him  all  the  fupplies  he  alked.  The 
French  King,  in  revenge  for  this  defedlion,  made 
incurfions  into  Flanders  in  the  winter  deftroying 
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CHAP,  the  open  country  with  fire  and  fword.  The 
XXXIV.  French  alfo  borrowed  a  great  fleet  of  the  Genoefe 
and  Spaniards,  with  which  they  blocked  up  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheld,  and  pretended  to  prevent 
the  Englifh  joining  the  Flemmings :  but  King 
rpjjg  Edward  commanding  the  royal  navy  of  Eng- 
French  land  in  perfon  the  next  year,  fell  upon  the  French 
fleet  de-  near  Sluys  in  Flanders  •,  and  both  fleets  having 
feated.  great  land -armies  on  board,  he  ordered  them  to 
throw  out  their  grapplings,  and  faften  their  fhips 
to  thofe  of  the  enemies,  whereby  they  (food  as 
firmly  in  the  engagement  as  if  they  had  fought 
upon  land  ;  and  after  an  obflinate  battle,  which 
lafted  from  morning  till  night,  the  Englifh  ob¬ 
tained  a  compleat  vid'tory,  deftroying  no  lefs  than 
thirty  thouland  of  the  French,  according  to  the 
Englifh  hiftorians,  and  ten  thoufand  according  to 
the  French:  however,  both  agree  that  King  Phi¬ 
lip’s  fleet  was  entirely  deftroyed  ;  and  the  reafon 
afligned  for  the  great  daughter  that  was  made,  is, 
that  no  quarter  was  given.  This  was  the  greateft 
fea-fight  which  had  happened  for  many  ages ;  tho’ 
this  may  be  called  rather  a  river  than  fea-engage- 
ment,  being  fought  chiefly  on  the  river  Scheld. 

After  this  viiftory  King  Edward  landed  his 
forces,  and  joining  the  Flemmings  and  the  reft  of 
his  allies,  formed  an  army  of  an  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  men,  according  to  the  French 
accounts,  with  which  he  laid  fiege  to  Tournay,  a 
town  at  that  time  extremely  well  fortified,  and 
defended  by  a  numerous  garrifon  •,  where  the 
the  French  King  fuffering  him  to  throw  away  the 
beft  of  his  troops  for  ten  weeks,  came  at  length 
to  the  relief  of  the  place.  But  when  the  two 
armies  were  upon  the  point  of  joining  battle,  King 
Philip’s  After,  Jane  de  Valois,  mother-in-law 
to  the  King  of  England,  who  had  retired  into  a 
nunnery,  and  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  faint, 
offered  her  mediation,  and  obtained  a  truce  for 
a  year  between  the  two  nations ;  which  *tis  faid 
the  King  of  England  only  confented  to,  to  fatisfy 
his  allies,  who  began  to  grow  weary  of  the  war  : 
after  which  King  Edward  and  his  court  re¬ 
turned  to  England  ;  and  Phi  lip,  while  he  was 
on  that  fide  the  water,  found  means  to  draw  off 
both  the  Emperor  and  the  Flemmings  from  his  alli¬ 
ance.  But  to  make  him  fome  amends,  the  Duke 
of  Bretagne  dying  about  the  fame  time,  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  that  duchy  was  contefted  by  Charles 
de  Blois  and  John  Count  of  Montfort  •,  and  the 
French  court  taking  part  with  Charles,  the 
Count  of  Montfort  called  in  the  Englifh  to  his 
affiftance.  But  before  the  Englifh  fuccours  could 
arrive  in  Bretagne,  King  Philip  fent  his  eldeft 
fon,  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  with  a  fine  army 
to  fupport  the  intereft  of  Charles  de  Blois, 
who  befieged  John  de  Montfort  in  Nantz,  took 
the  town  and  made  him  prifoner,  after  which  he 
was  confined  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

A  war  in  The  Countels  of  Montfort,  a  lady  of  an  he- 
Brecagne.  roick  courage,  neverthelefs  maintained  the  war 
againft  Charles  de  Blois,  till  reinforcements 
arrived  from  England  under  the  command  of  Ro¬ 
bert  d ’Artois  above-mentioned,  who  laid 
fiege  toVannes  and  took  it;  but  the  town  was 
foon  after  furprized  by  the  French  ;  and  the  Count 
d’Artois  being  mortally  wounded  in  thedifpute, 
was  carried  over  to  England,  where  he  died.  Soon 
after  the  King  of  England  arrived  in  Bretagne 
with  a  great  army,  and  befieged  feveral  towns; 
the  Duke  of  Normandy  was  fent  with  an  equal 
force  to  oppofe  him,  and  great  expectations  there 
were  of  a  battle :  but  the  Pope’s  Nuncio  found 
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means  to  obtain  a  truce  between  the  two  nations  CHAP, 
again,  and  King  Edwa  r  d  returned  to  England,  X X ^ v 
glad  to  have  efcaped  lo  well,  fay  the  French  hi-  v 
ltorians ;  for  his  fleet  had  been  difperfed,  and  his 
provifions  cut  off,  that  his  army  muff  infallibly 
have  perifhed,  but  for  this  timely  negotiation. 

About  this  time  it  was*  (anno  1344,)  that  Flu-  Dauphir.e 
bert.  Count  Dauphin  of  Vienne,  transferred  his  “”lted  t0 
dominions  to  Philip  of  France,  the  King’s  fe» 
cond  fon  :  but  afterwards  ic  was  agreed  they  fhould 
be  fettled  on  Charles  Duke  of  Normandy, 
the  King’s  eldeft  fon  ;  ever  finCe  which  time  D.iu- 
pbine  has  belonged  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 
it  has  been  the  title  of  the  King’s  eldeft:  fon.  The 
King  alfo  purchafed  the  lordfhip  of  Montpelier  of 
Philip  King  of  Majorca,  which  was  thereupon 
united  to  the  crown. 

The  truce  which  had  been  made  for  a  year  was 
but  ill  obferved,  both  in  Bretagne  and  Guienne  ; 
but  the  French  King  raking  upon  him  to  execute 
feveral  Bretagne  and  Norman  gentlemen  who  were 
in  the  King  of  England’s  intereft,  without  af- 
figning  any  reafon  for  ir,  this  occafioned  the  war 
to  break  out  a-frefh.  The  King  of  England  fent 
a  confiderable  force  into  Guienne,  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Derby*  a  gentleman  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  his  conduct  and  generous  fpirit.  He  Adifinte- 
made  himfelf  matter  of  feveral  towns:  but  what  fefted  Ge* 
has  eftablifhed  his  fame  in  hiftory,  is  his  juftice  ral‘ 
and  contempt  of  wealth,  of  both  which  they  give 
an  inftance  in  the  ftorming  of  Bergerac,  where 
he  gave  every  foldier  the  houfe  he  fhould  feize, 
and  all  the  treafure  in  it.  One  of  them  having 
made  himfelf  matter  of  a  houfe  where  the  bankers 
had  agreed  to  depofit  their  cafh,  and  finding  an 
immenfe  fum,  acquainted  the  General  with  it, 
not  imagining  fo  much  wealth  could  be  intended 
for  any  one  private  man:  but  the  General  told 
him,  the  greatnefs  of  the  treafure  fhould  not  alter 
the  cafe,  let  it  amount  to  what  it  would  it  was 
all  his  own  ;  he  had  paffed  his  word  and  honour, 
and  he  fcorned  to  revoke  it. 

King  Philip  to  maintain  the  war  laid  a  tax  A  tax  firft 
upon  his  fubjeefts  which  was  never  known  in  on 
France  before,  namely,  that  of  fait.  He  obliged  falt* 
all  people  to  come  and  buy  it  at  his  magazines 
at  fuch  a  price  as  he  was  pleafed  to  lay  upon  it ; 
which  made  King  Edward  his  rival  fay,  he 
did  well  to  fupport  his  title  by  the  Salique  law. 

He  raifed  the  value  of  money  alfo,  obliging  his 
fubjedts  to  take  it  for  more  than  it  was  coined, 
which  brought  him  in  a  great  deal  of  treafure, 
but  impoverifhed  his  country,  and  difpofed  his  peo¬ 
ple  for  a  rebellion,  efpecially  in  Normandy.  The 
Duke  of  Normandy  being  fent  to  oppofe  the  Earl 
of  Derby  in  Guienne,  retook  feveral  places  from 
the  Englifh.  Whereupon  the  King  of  England 
affembled  a  great  fleet  and  army  to  go  to  the  afli- 
ftance  of  his  fubjects  on  that  fide  ;  but  the  wind 
proving  contrary,  a  difaftedted  Norman  Lord, 
named  Geofr.ey  of  Harcom,  who  was  on 
board  the  King’s  fhip,  propofed  his  invading  Nor¬ 
mandy,  affuring  him  there  were  numbers  of  male- 
contents  that  would  join  him  in  that  province: 
which  being  agreed  to  in  a  council  of  war,  the 
defeent  was  made  near  La  Hogue,  where  he  met  Norman- 
with  little  oppofition.  King  Philip  expecting  dy invad- 
him  in  another  part  of  the  country.  Upon  the  ed  b,Uhe 
news  of  this  invafion,  the  Duke  of  Normandy  1 
immediately  marched  his  forces  out  of  Guienne, 
and  joining  with  thofe  King  Philip  had  affem¬ 
bled,  endeavoured  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  King 
of  England  ;  who  in  the  mean  time  had  made 
15  N  himfelf 
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CHAP,  himfelf  matter  of  moft  of  the  towns  in  Normandy, 
and  amongft  the  reft  of  Caen,  a  rich  and  popu¬ 
lous  city,  the  plunder  whereof  King  Edward 
gave  to  his  foldiers,  referving  only  one  (hip-load 
of  the  moft  valuable  treafure  and  effects  to  be  fent 
to  England,  which,  fays  the  French  hiftorian, 
was  a  bait  for  the  Englifh,  and  encouraged  them 
to  affift  their  triumphant  Prince  with  all  their 
might,  in  hopes  of  dividing  the  riches  of  that  fine 
kingdom  with  their  countrymen.  He  fent  over 
alfo  three  hundred  of  the  molt  wealthy  citizens, 
who  were  to  ranfom  their  perfons  with  their 
eftates;  together  with  the  Conftable  of  France, 
the  Earl  of  Tancarville,  and  above  threefcore 
knights  that  were  taken  in  an  engagement  under 
the  walls  of  Caen. 

Soon  after.  King  Philip,  and  hisfonthe  Duke 
of  Normandy,  with  the  whole  power  of  France, 
that  was  afifembled  in  defence  of  their  country,  ap¬ 
peared  in  fight ;  of  whofe  Strength  it  Seems  the 
King  of  England  was  fo  apprehenfive,  that  he 
thought  of  nothing  but  making  his  retreat  by  way 
of  Flanders,  where  he  had  ftill  a  confiderable  par¬ 
ty,  which  he  hoped  would  join  him.  His  difficulty 
was  to  pafs  the  river  Somme  in  view  of  fo  formid¬ 
able  an  enemy  -,  but  by  his  frequent  marches  and 
countermarches  having  gained  about  a  day’s  march 
of  the  French,  and  found  out  a  ford  that  was  prac¬ 
ticable,  he  palled  the  river  without  much  lofs  j  and 
obfervingan  advantageous  fpot  of  ground  to  encamp 
his  army  upon  near  the  village  of  Crefii,  he  de¬ 
termined  here  to  wait  the  approach  of’  the  French 
army,  which  overtook  him  the  next  day.  King 
The  battle  Philip  finding  his  enemy  fo  ftrongly  potted, 
ofCrelG,  determined  to  defer  the  attack  till  his  people  had 
134  '  recovered  the  fatigue  of  fo  long  a  march  :  how¬ 
ever,  the  van  of  his  army  being  engaged  without 
his  knowledge,  according  to  the  French,  he  found 
himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  fupporting  them,  which 
brought  on  a  general  engagement,  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  French  army.  This  defeat  was  occa- 
fioned,  as  *c is  faid,  by  the  cowardice  of  the  Ge- 
noefe,  who  were  in  the  front,  and  run  away  upon 
the  firft  difcharge,  which  disordered  the  main  body. 
Some  of  the  French  hiftorians  are  fo  Severe  upon 
the  memory  of  King  Philip,  as  to  affirm  that 
it  happened  for  want  of  condutft,  and  that  King 
Edward  was  evidently  the  more  accomplished 
General ;  for  it  is  agreed  that  the  French  were  at 
lead  double  the  number  of  the  Englifh,  and  that 
they  loft  thirty  thoufand  common  men,  befides  a 
vaft  number  of  their  nobility  and  knights,  and  four- 
fcore  banners  or  colours,  carried  by  as  many  Lords 
Bannerets,  were  taken. 

Calais  be-  After  this  vi£tory,  which  the  Prince  of  Wales 
*£*  and  has  generally  the  honour  of,  the  King  of  England 
laid  fiege  to  Calais  •,  and  as  he  found  it  to  be  a  place 
of  great  Strength,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  gar- 
rifon,  he  determined  to  ftarve  the  town.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  blocked  it  up  by  his  fleet  towards  the  fea, 
and  Surrounded  it  on  the  land-fide  with  his  foldiers 
huts,  that  looked  like  another  town,  having  ftreets 
and  market-places,  (hops  and  taverns,  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  merchandizes  brought  hither  from  Flanders 
and  England,  as  to  lome  great  mart.  He  continued 
in  this  Situation  about  a  year,  when  the  town  was 
obliged  to  Surrender  at  discretion  whereupon  King 
Edward  removed  all  the  old  inhabitants,  and 
peopled  it  with  Englifh.  The  French  affairs  went 
no  better  on  the  fide  of  Guienne,  where  their  ene¬ 
mies  took  one  town  after  another,  and  quartered 
their  troops  in  the  fine  countries  upon  the  Loire.  In 
Bretagne,  Ch ar  les  de  Bios  was  taken  prifoner 
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and  fent  to  England.  The  French  in  the  mean  CH  A  P. 
time  had  Spirited  up  the  Scots,  as  ufual,  to  attack  XXXH'- 
the  Englifh  borders  in  the  abfence  of  their  King: 
but  they  were  entirely  defeated  by  the  Queen  of 
England’s  army,  and  their  King  brought  prifoner 
to  London.  The  only  confolation  the  French 
King  had,  was  the  Flemmings  changing  Sides  and 
coming  over  to  his  interefts :  but  as  the  Englifh. 
were  now  matters  of  Calais,  they  did  not  ftand  in 
fo  much  need  of  them  as  formerly  in  their  ex¬ 
peditions  to  France.  And  now  King  Edward 
was  content  to  accept  of  the  truce  that  had  been 
long  mediated,  on  condition  that  each  party 
Should  continue  in  poffeffion  of  what  he  was  pof- 
feffed  of.  This  truce  was  prolonged  at  Several 
times  to  the  year  1350,  when  King  Philip 
died,  leaving  two  Sons  by  his  firft  wife,  viz.  John 
Duke  of  Normandy,  who  Succeeded  him  ;  and 
Philip  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Count  of  Valois: 
and  he  left  his  Second  wife,  Blanche  of  Na¬ 
varre,  big  with  child  of  a  daughter. 

The  French  had  great  expectations  of  King  John  11* 
John  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  throne,  be-  ‘^S0* 
ing  of  a  mature  age,  (about  forty)  educated  in 
the  myfteries  of  ftate,  and  having  commanded 
the  armies  of  France  for  a  confiderable  time  with 
fuccefs  and  yet  there  is  no  reign  wherein  the 
kingdom  Suffered  more  by  foreign  enemies  and 
intefline  divifions.  The  King  was  crowned  at 
Rheims  on  the  26th  of  September,  1350,  when 
he  made  Several  knights,  and  amongft  the  reft 
Charles  his  eldeft  Son  the  firft,  who  bore  the 
title  of  Dauphin  on  account  of  his  being  heir 
apparent  to  the  crown.  The  rejoicings  for  the 
coronation  were  Scarce  over,  when  Raoul  Count 
d’Eu,  Conftable  of  France,  returned  from  his  im¬ 
prisonment  in  England,  having  been  taken  at  the 
(forming  of  Caen.  He  was  Seized  by  the  King's 
order  when  he  came  to  court,  and  beheaded  with¬ 
out  any  trial,  being  in  a  confpiracy  with  the  King 
of  England  againft  the  ftate,  as  was  afterwards 
given  out. 

About  the  fame  time  there  was  a  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  Englifh  in  Guienne,  where¬ 
in  the  latter  were  victorious ;  after  which  a  truce 
was  made  between  the  two  nations,  which  the 
French  complain  was  but  ill  obferved,  efpecially 
in  Bretagne,  where,  among  other  enterprizes,  a 
duel  was  fought  between  thirty  knights  of  Bretagne 
and  as  many  of  England,  and  the  Bretons  came 
off  conquerors,  which  they  boaft  of  to  this  day. 

During  this  truce  alfo  the  King  of  England  fur- 
prized  Guines,  having  corrupted  the  governor  : 
which,  when  the  French  complained  of,  they  were 
anfwered  that  the  furprizing  of  places  was  not  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  truce,  or  they  would  not  have  at¬ 
tempted  Calais-,  for  Charni,  governor  of  St 
Omers,  had  attempted  to  Seize  that  city,  having 
firft  bought  the  governor  *,  but  the  confpiracy 
was  discovered,  and  Charni  with  five  or  fix 
hundred  French  knights  made  prisoners,  befides  a 
great  many  cut  to  pieces.  The  truce  however 
was  continued  to  the  year  13 55. 

In  the  mean  time  the  King  of  Navarre  came  The  King 
to  court,  to  whom  the  French  chiefly  afcribe  the  of  Na- 
calamities  which  afterwards  happened  in  the  king-  ^rr®Puts 
dom.  He  was  the  Son  of  Philip  Count  ofu^the 
Evreux,  a  Prince  of  the  blood,  and  of  Jane  of  proteftion 
France,  daughter  of  King  Lewis  Hutin.  He  of  the 
had  been  educated  at  the  French  cpurt,  and  was 
much  admired  there,  as  being  a  moft  accomplished 
young  Prince.  The  avowed  defign  of  his  waiting 
on  the  King  at  this  time,  was  to  defire  his  daugh¬ 
ter 
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CHAP,  ter  Jane  in  marriage,  whom  he  obtained  :  but 
XXXIV.  obierving  the  perplexity  the  flare  was  in  on  ac- 
'  count  of  the  conqCiefts  of  the  Englifh,  he  took 

the  opportunity  of  demanding  the  reftitution  of 
the  counties  of  Champagne  and  Brie,  and  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  of  which  his  anceftors  feem 
to  have  been  unjultly  deprived.  The  King  how¬ 
ever  did  not  think  fit  to  reftore  them,  but  on  the 
contrary,  gave  fome  part  of  his  territories  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  to  his  inveterate  enemy  Charles  of 
Spain,  then  Conftable  of  France ;  at  which  the 
King  of  Navarre  was  fo  exalperated,  that  he  fur- 
prized  the  Conftable  and  murdered  him  in  his 
houfc  *,  and' expeding  the  King  would  refent  the 
outrage,  he  put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of 
the  King  of  England.  Such  were  the  fituation 
of  King  John’s  affairs  however  at  this  time,  that 
he  durft  not  publickly  exprefs  his  difpleafure  :  but 
the  King  of  Navarre  offering  to  return  to  his  duty 
on  condition  he  might  obtain  his  pardon,  he 
thought  fit  to  agree  to  it.  This  Prince  ftill  re¬ 
newed  his  confpiracies  againft  the  French  court, 
keeping  intelligence  with  the  King  of  England, 
who  was  now  come  over  to  Calais  upon  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  truce,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
to  Guienne  ;  and  it  was  expected  every  day  that 
the  King  of  Navarre  would  make  an  infurredion 
in  Normandy,  where  he  had  large  demelns,  and 
join  the  Englifh,  In  this  critical  juncture  King 
John  ordered  his  fon  the  Dauphin  to  invite  the 
King  of  Navarre  to  an  entertainment  at  the  caftle 
of  Kouen,  (for  there  was  a  particular  intimacy 
between  thole  Princes)  and  while  they  were  at 
dinner  furrounding  the  caftle  with  a  detachment  of 
his  army,  he  made  the  King  of  Navarre  prifoner, 
and  cut  off  the  heads  of  four  of  his  minifters  who 
were  at  dinner  with  him.  Whereupon  Philip, 
brother  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  being  at  liberty, 
joined  the  Duke  of  Lancafter,  who  was  lately 
landed  in  Normandy,  with  a  good  body  of  troops. 
The  Englilh  however  were  far  from  performing 
what  was  expected  from  them  in  Normandy  this 
year,  which  we  are  told  was  occafioned  by  the 
backwardnefs  of  the  parliament  to  give  fupplies. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  other  hand  made 
very  rapid  conquefts  with  a  handful  of  men 
on  the  fide  of  Guienne,  laying  Auvergne,  Li- 
moufin,  and  Berry,  under  contribution,  and  ad¬ 
vancing  as  far  as  Bourges ;  which  King  John 
having  advice  of,  and  forefeeing  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  young  Prince  to  make  his  retreat, 
affembled  his  troops  and  marched  towards  Berry 
with  the  utmoft  expedition.  Fie  came  up  with 
the  Prince  at  Maupertuis,  about  two  leagues  from 
Poitiers,  who  finding  his  communication  cut  off 
from  his  own  garrifons,  chofe  an  advantageous 
camp,  and  there  refolved  to  attend  the  enemy. 
But  having  no  provifions  with  him,  and  it  being 
impoiTible  almoft  for  him  to  receive  any,  the 
French  hiftorians  lament  the  rafhnefs  of  their 
King  in  attacking  him  in  a  place  almoft  inaccef- 
fible,  and  not  endeavouring  rather  to  ftarve  the  * 
Englifh,  as  he  might  have  done  in  two  or  three 
The  battle  days.  The  King’s  troops,  according  to  their  own 
of  Poitiers,  writers,  confided  of  forty-eight  thoufand  men, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  of  twelve  thoufand  ; 
but  then  there  was  no  way  of  coming  at  him  but 
by  one  road,  where  four  troopers  could  hardly 
march  a  bread,  and  where  the  Englifh  archers, 
who  had  lined  the  hedges  and  enclofures,  took 
them  off  as  they  advanced,  till  they  lay  in  heaps 
at  the  entrance  of  their  camp.  And  the  French 
being  thus  put  into  confufion  in  the  front,  a  body 
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of  Englifh  horfe  wheeled  about,  and  taking  a  CHAP, 
circumference,  fell  in  upon  the  rear,  which  com- 
pleated  their  defeat.  The  King  with  his  fon  Phi- 
lip,  ar.d  feveral  thoufand  more,  were  taken  pri- 
foners,  and  among  the  (lain  were  no  lefs  than  fe- 
venreen  hundred  lords  and  gentlemen. 

The  French  relate,  that  the  Pope’s  legate  endea¬ 
voured  to  accommodate  matters  before  the  battle 
begun  :  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  w as  fo  fenfible  of 
his  diftrefs,  that  he  offered  to  relinquifn  all  the 
conquefts  he  had  made  this  campaign,  if  King  Jon  \ 
would  give  him  leave  to  retire  to  Bourdeaux  :  but 
the  King  infilling  that  the  Prince  and  an  hundred 
knights  fhould  furrender  themfelves  prifoners  atdif- 
cretion,  he  refolved  to  defend  himfelf  to  the  laft 
extremity  ;  and  this  refoluticn  was  crowned  with 
fuccefs,  much  beyond  his  hopes.  Flowever,  his 
troops  were  fo  few,  and  his  prifoners  fo  many  and 
of  fuch  quality,  that  he  did  not  think  fit  to  enter 
upon  any  further  adion,  but  returned  with  them 
into  Guienne,  in  order  to  fecure  them,  with  the 
rich  plunder  they  were  mafters  of;  for  they  had 
not  only  pillaged  a  great  many  good  towns,  bur. 
rifled  the  French  camp,  which  muft  yield  them  a 
confiderable  booty,  the  French  King,  the  Dau¬ 
phin,  and  his  three  brothers,  with  a  numerous  no¬ 
bility,  being  in  the  field. 

The  Dauphin  with  his  two  brothers  having  re¬ 
tired  out  of  the  battle  in  good  time,  came  to  Paris, 
where  the  ftates  acknowleded  the  Dauphin  lieute¬ 
nant  of  the  kingdom  during  the  King’s  abfence. 

He  was  fcarce  twenty  years  of  age  at  this  time, 
and  had  a  very  perverfe  people  to  deal  with,  be- 
fides  a  vidorious  enemy,  whom  he  might  reafon- 
ably  have  expeded  at  the  gates  of  Paris  in  a  fhorc 
time  :  but  the  Englifh  of  that  age  leem  much  better 
qualified  to  gain  than  to  improve  vidories  ;  they 
entirely  loft  the  advantages  they  might  have  made 
of  the  confufion  and  ill  temper  the  French  were  in, 
and  fuffered  them  by  agreeing  to  a  needlefs  truce, 
to  recover  from  their  conflernation,  and  reunite 
the  feveral  jarring  parties  in  the  kingdom  :  the  rea- 
fon  of  which  condud  is  generally  aferibed  to  the 
unfeafonable  good  hufbandry  of  the  Englifh  par¬ 
liament,  who  refufed  to  fupply  the  King  with  mo¬ 
ney  to  maintain  his  conquefts.  But  furely  as  he 
was  mafter  of  forich  a  country  as  France,  it  would 
have  been  no  difficult  matter  to  have  fubfifted  his 
troops,  and  maintained  them  by  the  contributions 
he  might  have  raifed  there.  This,  no  doubt,  was 
what  the  Englifn  parliament  expeded  ;  they  might 
juftly  be  piqued,  to  fee  the  demands  of  the  court 
increafe  with  their  conquefts,  and  the  produce  of 
fo  fine  a  country  fquandered  away  upon  favourites 
or  faithlefs  allies,  as  was  in  fome  degree  the  cafe 
in  a  much  later  war  with  that  nation.  But  to 
proceed:  The  Prince  of  Wales  having  brought  The 
the  King  of  France  and  his  fon  Philip  prifoners  Prince  of 
to  London,  made  his  entry  into  that  city  upon  a  Wa,cs^t0 
little  black  pad,  while  he  had  taken  care  to  have  £^0^° 
the  King  mounted  on  a  large  fine  horfe  with  the  with  his 
richeft  furniture,  appearing  himfelf  rather  as  an  at-  Pnl°ner 
tendant  on  that  monarch  than  his  conqueror.  This 
the  French  hiftorians  obferve,  was  carrying  his  ‘ 
prifoner  in  triumph  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  drew'  their  cap¬ 
tive  Kings  after  them  chained  to  their  chariots.  In 
this  he  (hewed  a  much  more  elegant  tafte  of  glory, 
and  which  will  ever  be  admired  by  the  judicious 
beyond  the  moft  fplendid  of  the  Roman  triumphs. 

The  Dauphin  in  the  mean  time  found  a  fadion  pr3nce  ;a 
in  Paris,  which  rendered  him  very  uneafy  :  they  a  diftract- 
infiftedonhis  having  a  council  of  citizens  about  edftate- 
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him,  without  whofe  direction  they  would  fuffer 
him  to  tranfadt  nothing.  They  took  upon  them 
to  difplace  feveral  midifters,  and  iupply  their  rooms 
with  their  own  creatures;  to  which  the  Dauphin 
was  obliged  to  fubmit :  all  the  fatisfa&ion  he  had 
was  to  obfervethe  nobility  well  inclined  to  his  per- 
fon,  who  were  exafperated  at  the  commons  for  the 
infults  they  daily  received  at  Paris,  and  in  mod  of 
the  cities  of  the  kingdom,  after  their  return 
from  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  the  people  upbraid¬ 
ing  them  with  cowardice  and  deferting  of  their 
King.  Paris,  fays  my  author,  was  now  become 
a  garrifon  town,  the  tradefmen  having  formed 
themfelves  into  troops  and  regiments ;  the  nobility 
and  peafants  in  the  country  had  entred  into  a  kind 
of  war,  in  which  thoufands  were  flaughtered  ; 
armies  of  robbers  were  got  together,  who  tell  upon 
both  parties  without  diltindtion,  plundering  all  the 
open  towns,  and  none  durft  dir  out  of  the  greater 
cities  for  fear  of  meeting  them.  In  the  mean  time 
the  common  people  continued  their  infults  on  the 
Dauphin  at  Paris  -,  they  let  the  King  of  Navarre 
out  of  prifon,  and  placed  him  at  their  head,  re¬ 
quiring  the  Dauphin  to  do  him  juftice  for  the 
wrongs  he  had  fuffered,  particularly  to  reftore  the 
places  that  had  been  taken  from  him  in  Normandy, 
and  to  repeal  the  attainder  of  thofe  gentlemen 
who  were  taken  prifoners  with  him  at  Rouen  and 
had  been  executed  ;  all  which  the  Dauphin  was 
obliged  to  grant.  The  Provoft  or  Mayor  of  Paris, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  fadbious  party,  endea¬ 
voured  to  diftinguifh  his  people  by  ordering  them 
to  wear  caps  half  red  and  half  blue  ;  but  this  foon 
ceafed  to  be  a  diftindtion,  for  the  reft  of  the  people 
finding  themfelves  in  danger  of  being  knocked  on 
the  head  for  want  of  fuch  caps,  immediately  fur- 
nifhed  themfelves  with  them.  At  length  the  Mayor 
carried  his  infolence  fo  far,  that  he  came  to  the  pa¬ 
lace  with  feveral  thoufand  armed  men,  to  whom 
the  Dauphin  coming  out  and  demanding  what  they 
wanted,  he  ordered  fome  of  his  followers  to  feize 
upon  two  of  the  Marfhals  of  France  that  attended 
the  Dauphin,  and  murder  them,  which  was  exe¬ 
cuted  before  the  Dauphin’s  face;  and  the  Mayor 
made  no  ocher  excufe  for  this  outrage,  but  that  he 
thought  it  for  the  publick  good.  Hereupon  the 
reft  of  the  courtiers  fled,  leaving  the  Dauphin  a- 
lone.  He  afked  the  Mayor,  whether  they  had 
any  defign  upon  his  perfon.  He  faid,  no,  my 
Lord  ;  but  that  you  may  be  fife,  take  my  cap. 
The  Prince  took  it,  and  gave  him  his  own,  which 
this  fellow  had  the  impudence  to  wear  afterwards. 
And  now  he  thought  it  a  proper  time  to  put  his 
grand  projedt  in  execution,  which  was  to  get  the 
King  of  Navarre  declared  King  of  France  ;  but 
tho’  that  Prince  had  ambition  enough  to  afpire  to 
the  crown  of  France,  and  had  a  prior  right  to  the 
King  of  England,  if  females  were  admitted  into 
the  fucceffion,  yet  the  fear  of  being  abandoned  by 
King  Edward,  who  was  his  greateft  fupport, 
made  him  very  cautious  of  taking  the  title  upon 
him.  However,  according  to  the  French  hifto- 
rians,  meafures.were  concerted  between  him  and 
the  Mayor  of  Paris,  to  let  in  a  body  of  the  King 
of  Navarre’s  troops  on  a  certain  night,  and  to 
murder  or  expel  all  the  Dauphin’s  party  in  the 
city  ;  but  the  thing  happening  to  take  air,  and 
fome  popular  men  in  the  Dauphin’s  intereft,  giv¬ 
ing  the  citizens  to  underftand,  that  the  city  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  betrayed  to  the  Englifh, 
things  rook  a  new  turn ;  the  Mayor  was  cut  in 
pieces,  and  the  town  appeared  now  entirely  in  the 
Dauphin’s  intereft.  The  French  writers  do  in- 
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deed  fuggeft,  that  the  party  of  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  King  of  Navarre  was  the  fame,  and 
that  notwithftanding  the  truce,  the  Englifh  were 
at  the  bottom  of  thefe  attempts  and  confpiracies 
againft  the  Dauphin  ;  which,  if  true,  may  in 
fome  meafure  account  for  King  Edwa  r d’s  con- 
fenting  to  a  truce  when  he  was  viftorious.  He 
might  hope  to  effedt  his  defigns  by  the  King  of 
Navarre’s  party  and  their  civil  diffenflons,  fooner 
than  by  an,  open  war ;  tho’  by  the  treaty  he  made 
with  King  John  afterwards,  he  does  ndt  feem 
to  have  any  defign  upon  the  crown  of  France, 
but  only  to  get  the  dominions  which  belonged  to 
England  on  that  fide  the  water  reftored. 

The  truce  being  expired,  hoftilities  were  re¬ 
newed,  or  rather  continued,  fay  the  French  wri¬ 
ters  ;  for  they  were  the  fame  troops  which  ravaged 
France  before  under  the  name  of  the  King  of  Na¬ 
varre,  that  now  plundered  it  under  the  King  of 
England’s  colours  :  but  they  were  fufpended  for  a 
while,  by  the  coming  over  of  the  Archbifhop  of 
Sens,  the  Earl  of  Tancarville,  and  other  Lords, 
who  had  been  taken  prifoners  at  the  battle  of  Poi¬ 
tiers,  with  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between 
the  two  Kings;  wherein  it  was  agreed,  that  Nor¬ 
mandy,  Poitou,  Anjou,  and  all  the  dominions 
which  formerly  belonged  to  England,  together 
with  Calais,  the  counties  ofBolbgne,  Guines,  Pon- 
thieu,  and  Montrevil,  fhould  be  yielded  up  to  Eng¬ 
land,  to  be  held  independently,  without  ,  paying 
any  homage  or  acknowledgment  to  the  crown  of 
France;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  fhould 
hold  his  duchy  of  the  King  of  England,  and  do 
homage  to  him  for  it ;  and  laftly,  that  four  milli¬ 
ons  of  crowns  (fome  make  them  livres)  fhould  be 
paid  for  the  ranfom  of  the  French  King  and  the 
Lords  that  were  prifoners  with  him  :  in  confidera- 
tion  whereof  the  King  of  England  renounced  all 
right  to  the  crown  of  France.  But  this,  fay  the 
French,  was  putting  King  Edward  in  poflfeflion 
of  that  crown  he  pretended  to  renounce  :  it  was  in¬ 
verting  that  part  of  France  which  was  left  to  the 
King  on  all  fides,  and  putting  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  a  condition  of  taking  it  whenever  he  fhould 
alledge  there  was  an  infra&ion  of  the  treaty.  The 
Dauphin  and  the  States  therefore  declared,  they 
would  never  fubmit  to  it.  Whereupon  King  Ed¬ 
ward  raifed  a  great  army  and  canie  over  into 
France,  deftroying  the  open  country  with  fire  and 
fword  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris,  where  the  Dau¬ 
phin  had  fhut  himfelf  up  with  a  numerous  garri¬ 
fon,  but  did  not  pretend  to  make  any  oppofition 
in  the  field.  At  length  heaven,  in  the  language 
of  the  French  writers,  was  pleafed  to  put  an  end 
to  this  deftrudtive  war  by  a  miracle ;  they  tell  us, 
that  as  the  King  of  England  lay  encamped  with 
his  army  near  Chartres,  a  ftorm  of  rain  and  hail, 
attended  by  thunder  and  lightning,  fuch  as  had 
never  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man,  fell 
upon  the  camp,  and  put  the  King  and  his  army  in 
the  greateft  confternation  ;  infomuch,  that  the 
,  King  in  that  inftant  vowed  to  give  peace  to  France. 
Accordingly  he  immediately  fent  to  the  deputies 
of  the  States  to  come  and  treat  with  him,  and  was 
contented  to  relinquilh  Normandy,  Touraine, 
Anjou,  and  Maine,  which  he  had  infifted  on  in 
the  treaty  of  London.  He  agreed  alfo  to  mode¬ 
rate  the  King’s  ranfom  to  three  millions  of  crowns. 
The  French  King  was  to  be  releafed  forthwith, 
and  forty  hoftages ;  among  whom,  Lewis  Duke 
of  Anjou,  and  John  Count  of  Poitiers,  the  King’s 
fons,  were  to  be  fent  in  his  room,  for  fecuring  the 
execution  of  the  treaty,  in  which  the  King  of 
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and  both  of  them  having  confirmed  the  treaty  by 
their  oaths,  the  King  of  France  was  left  at  liberty 
to  return  to  Paris,  after  having  delivered  up  the 
principal  holtages. 

Lewis  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  King’s  fecond  fon, 
not  being  guarded  very  ftridly  in  England,  made 
his  efcape  over  into  France-;  which  his  father 
looked  upon  as  fo  difnonourable  an  action,  chat 
he  determined  to  return  to  London,  and  lurrender 


amounting  in  the  whole  to  thirty  thou  land  men, 
commanded  by  experienced  officers,  infomuch, 
that  it  was  not  eafy  to  fupprefs  them  :  but  there 
happening  a  civil  war  in  Caftile,  the  King  pre¬ 
vailed  with  them  to  accept  an  invitation,  which 
one  of  the  parties  gave  them  to  enter  into-  the 
Spanifh  fervice,  and  by  that  means  cleared  the 
kingdom  of  them.  And  here  it  will  be  .  ntk 
ceffary  to  give  fome  account  of  the  wars  in  -Ca¬ 
lf  lie,  becaule  both  the  French  and  the  Engl  HE  at 

The  French  ac- 


himfelf  priloner  again,  if  he  could  not  fettle  the 

-terms  of  the  treaty  :  which,  when  the  Dauphin  length  became  parties  in  them, 

and  bis  Minifters  reprefented  the  ill  confequences  count  is  briefly  this : 

of,  he  anlwered,  that  if  good  faith  was  banifhed  Pete  a,  King  of  Caftile,  ufually  called  the  A  war  in 
from  the  reft  of  the  world,  it  always  ought  to  be  Cruel,  from  the  many  barbarities  he  committed,  Spain, 

found  among  Princes :  and  that  as  he  obtained  his  imprifoned  his  wife  Blanche,  filler  to  the 

liberty  from  the  King  of  England  only  upon  con-  Queen  of  France,  and  finding  there  was  a  general 
dition  of  executing  the  late  treaty,  he  would  pro-  confpiracy  of  his  fubjeds  againft  him, 
cure  the  performance  of  it  whatever  it  coft  him. 

Some  malicious  people  indeed  infinuate,  that  all 
thefe  fine  pretences  were  only  to  cover  his  paffion 
for  a  lady  he  had  left  in  England,  which  deferves 
but  little  credit.  He  went  to  London  about 
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iupported  by  the  French  King,  he  proceeded  to 
poilon  her;  and  it  was  upon  this  occafion,  that 
the  Companies  above-mentioned;  were  lent  into 
Caftile,  to  ferve  under  Henry,  the  baftard  bro¬ 
ther  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  male-contents  in  that  kingdom.  Upon  the 


on  the  eighth  of  April  following,  at  the  palace  of  approach  of  thefe  troops,  Peter’s  fubjeds  uni- 
the  Savoy,  in  the  fiftyffixth  year  of  his  age,  and  verfally  abandoned  him,  and  proclaimed  his  bro¬ 


ther  Henry 


King 


whereupon  Peter  fled  to 


the  fourteenth  of  his  reign. 

King  Joh'N-  left  four  Ions,  viz.  1.  Charles,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  then  at  Bourdeaux, 
who  fucceeded  him.  2.  Lewis,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  implored  his  afiiftance  againft  his  rebellious 
3.  John,  Duke  of  Berry.  And,  4.  Philip,  lubjeds;  which  the  Prince  promiled  him.  And 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  His  daughters  were,  1.  as  the  Companies  who  had  been  inftrutriental  in 
Jane,  married  to  Charles  I,  King  of  Na-  depofing  Peter,  confided  moft  of  them  of  En- 
varre.  .2.  Mary,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Bar.  glifh,  or  Gafcons,  the  fubjeds  of  England,  he  pre- 
,3.  Isabella,  married  to  John  Galeas,  Duke  vailed  on  them  to  quit  the  fervice  of  Henry  the 


who 


of  Milan.  And,  4.  Margaret,  who  chole 
the  life  of  a  nun-. 

Charles  It  is  obferved  of  Charles  V,  firnamed  the 
V,  1364.  Wife,  that  He  never  took  the  field  in  perfon,  or 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  as  his  prede- 
cefibrs  had  -done  ;  which  the  French  hiftorians 
look  upon  as  one  fignal  inftance  of  his  wildom  : 
and  it  is  very  true,  that  the  kingdom  fuffered  ex¬ 
tremely  by  the  imprifonment  of  his  father,  which 
had  been  prevented,  if  he  had  committed  the 
condud  of  the  army  to  his  Generals.  But  it  may 
be  as  prudent  for  a  Prince  to  lead  his  troops  into 
the  field,  and  expole  his  perfon  at  one  time,  as 
it  may  be  to  keep  out  of  danger  at  another. 

There  can  be  no  general  rule  therefore  laid  down  pleat  vidory, 
in  thefe  cafes;  and  Princes  at  laft  will  ad  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  refpedive  compledior.s  and  in¬ 
clinations  ;  nor  will  they  ever  want  people  to 
applaud  their  wifdom,  whether  they  are  daring 
or  timorous. 

The  firft  enterprize  that  was  undertaken  in  this 
reign,  was  the  driving  the  King  of  Navarre  out  of 
the  feveral  towns  he  poffelfed  near  the  Seine, 
which  interrupted  the  communication  between 
Paris  and  Rouen,  and  this  occafioned  a  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  French  King’s  troops  and  thole  of  the 
King  of  Navarre  in  NormandyT  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  En- 
glifti,  who  aflifted  the  Duke  of  Montfort  in  Bre¬ 
tagne,  obtained  a  compkat  vidory  over  Charles 
de  Blois,  his  rival,  who  was  Iupported  by  the 
French.  Charles  was  killed  in  the  field  of 
battle*,  and  Montfort  was  acknowledged 
Duke  of  Bretagne,  even  by  the  King  ot  F ranee. 

Soon  after  a  peace  was  made  been  France  and 
b  -h  d  f  ^avarre  »  ant^  there  only  remained  thofe  bodies 
banded  *  ca^e(^  Companies,  which  gave  any  diftur- 
foldiers.  bance  to  the  kingdom.  Thefe  were  compofed  of 
V  o  L.  II. 


Baftard,  and  lift  themfelves  under  his  colours. 
The  Prince  alfo  having  received  a  great  rein¬ 
forcement  from  England  about  the  fame  time, 
which  were  brought  him  by  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  Lancafter,  he  marched  over  the  Pyrenees  in¬ 
to  Spain,  with  a  gallant  army,  where  he  found 
the  enemy  however  far  more  numerous,  confid¬ 
ing  of  French,  Arragonian,  and  Caftilian  troops. 


Pe- 


A  war 
with  the 
King  of 
Navarre. 


With  the 
Duke  of 
■B-icaiiy. 


France 

harrafftd 


were  confederated  together  to  oppofe 
ter,  and  maintain  Henry  his  baftard-brofher, 
on  the  throne.  After  fome  fkirmifhes,  in  which 
the  Caftilians  were  fuccefsful,  the  two  armies  came 
to  a  general  battle  on  the  third  of  April  1367  ; 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  having  obtained  a  com- 
reftored  the  depofed  King  Pe¬ 
ter;  who,  if  we  may  credit  the  French  hi¬ 
ftorians,  fatiated  his  blood-thirfty  humour,  by 
the  death  and  torments  he  infiided  on  the  great 
Lords,  and  the  reft  of  his  fubjeds,  who  had 
contributed  to  depofe  him.  But  however  that 
matter  be,  certain  it  is,  there  was  forne  mifun- 
derftanding  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
King  Peter  *,  and  the  Prince  withdrawing  his 
troops  foon  after,  there  happened  another  infur-' 
redion  in  favour  of  his  brother  Hen rVa  where¬ 
in  Peter  was  killed,  and  Henry  advanced  to 
the  crown  again  ;  and  what  was  an  inconceivable 
difadvantage  to  England,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
contraded  a  diftemper  in  this  expedition,  which 
he  never  recovered.  His  army  alfo,  great  pare 
or  it,  was  deftroyed  by  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
which  gave  the  French  an  opportunity  ot  inlult- 
in  the  Englifh  territories  in  h ranee  ;  a  thing 
they  never  durft  attempt  till  this  misfortune  hap¬ 
pened.  But  the  wife  King  Charles,  as  the 
French  hiftorians  call  him,  before  he  thought  fit 
to  declare  war  againft  England,  took  care  to  form 
fuch  alliances,  as  might  enable  him  to  ad  with 
1 5  O  fuccefs 
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fuccefs  againft  that  potent  nation  •,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  he  fecured  the  Earl  of  Handers  in  his 
interefls,  who  having  one  only  daughter,  the 
heirefs  of  his  dominions,  he  procured  her  to  be 
married  to  his  brother  Philip,  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  thereby  prevented  her  being  given  to 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  fon  to  the  King 
of  England  •,  which  proved  of  great  advantage  to 
Charles  V,  but  brought  a  multitude  of  misfor¬ 
tunes  on  his  fuccefiors,  as  will  appear  in  the  courfe 
of  this  hiftory.  But  the  great  art  or  wifdom  of 
Charles  V,  it  feems,  confided  in  fetting  the 
neighbouring  Princes  together  by  the  ears,  and 
fomenting  dilcontents  among  their  fubjedls.  We 
find  him  creating  difputes  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Englifh  •,  and  at  the  fame  time  inciting 
the  fubjedls  of  Guienne  to  revolt  againft  their  So¬ 
vereign,  under  pretence  of  a  capitation-tax,  that 
the  Prince  of  V/ales  had  impoled,  to  difcharge  the 
arrears  due  to  his  army.  He  was  alfo  fo  wife  as 
to  defer  his  attempts  againft  the  Englifh,  till  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  in  a  declining  ftate  of  health, 
and  old  King  Edward  had  left  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  his  affairs  to  a  concubine  in  the  years  of 
■  his  dotage.  In  thefe  circumftances,  he  had  the 
courage  to  fummon  the  Prince  of  Wales  before 
him  as  his  fupreme  Lord  •,  and  for  his  pretended 
contumacy  in  not  appearing,  to  declare-  the  En¬ 
glifh  territories  on  that  fide  of  the  water,  forfeited 
to  the  crown  of  France,  and  immediately  feized 
upon  fuch  places  as  were  in  a  defencelefs  condi¬ 
tion  :  but  King  Edward  tranfporting  an  army  to 
Calais,  under  the  command  of  General  Knolls, 
they  deftroyed  France  with  fire  and  fword  to  the 
very  gates  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  marched  to¬ 
wards  Guienne,  ravaging  that  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  they  had  done  the  other  •,  the  wife  King  of 
France  fliutting  himfelf  up  in  his  capital  all  the 
while,  and  never  attempting  to  oppofe  their  march ; 
for  which  their  hiftorians  applaud  his  condudl, 
and  the  more,  for  that  he  was  fuccefsful  in  beat¬ 
ing  up  the  Englifh  quarters  the  following  winter. 
But  what  proved  of  the  moft  fatal  confequence  to 
the  Englifh  in  this  war,  was,  the  deftrudlion  of 
their  fleet  on  the  coaft  of  Guienne  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  were  in  a  confederacy  with  the 
French,  in  the  year  1372  ;  whereupon  Rochelle, 
Poitiers,  and  moft  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the 
Englifh,  except  Bourdeaux,  and  Bayonne,  furren- 
dered  to  the  enemy.  A  fecond  fleet  alfo,  which 
failed  from  England  with  a  great  body  of  land- 
forces  on  board,  was  difperfed  and  driven  back  by 
a  ftorm  ;  fo  that  had  the  wife  King  Charles 
been  poflefled  of  a  grain  of  courage,  he  had  now 
a  fair  opportunity  of  driving  the  Englifh  from  the 
continent.  But  notwithftanding  all  thefe  advan¬ 
tages,  we  find  an  army  commanded  by  the  Duke 
ofLancafter,  marching  the  next  year,  1373,  from 
Calais  to  Guienne,  that  is,  from  one  end  of 
France  to  the  other,  plundering  the  country  at 
their  pleaiure  ;  and  the  French  ftill  applaud  the 
wifdom  of  their  Monarch  in  not  fighting  them, 
comforting  themfelves,  that  the  Englifh  loft  a 
great  many  men  by  ficknefs  in  this  expedition  ;  as 
if  the  lofs  of  part  of  the  Englifh  army  were  a  fuf- 
ficient  equivalent  for  the  deftrudlion  of  a  fine  coun¬ 
try  of  that  extent.  In  the  year  1374,  a  truce  was 
concluded  between  the  two  nations,  by  the  medi¬ 
ation  of  the  Pope’s  Legate.  Soon  after  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  died,  who  had  been  long  a  ter¬ 
ror  to  France  •,  and  the  King  of  England  himfelf 
did  not  live  above  two  years  after  his  fon •,  where¬ 
upon  Richard  II,  fon  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 


and  grandfon  of  King  Edward,  fucceeded  to  CHAP, 
that  crown,  who  being  an  infant,  the  French 
King  took  advantage  of  his  minority,  and  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  and 
thirty  fortrefies  belonging  to  the  Englifh  in  France, 
if  we  may  credit  the  French  writers,  who  a  very 
little  before  tell  us,  that  the  Englifh  were  not  pof- 
feflfed  of  five  places  in  that  kingdom  ;  both  which 
accounts  can  never  be  true,  unlels  the  places  the 
French  had  taken  were  reftored  to  the  Englifh  by 
the  laft  truce.  They  boaft  alfo  mightily  of  plun¬ 
dering  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  feveral  towns  upon 
the  Englifh  coaft,  about  the  time  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward’s  death,  being  affifted  by  the  Spanifh  fleet ; 
but  they  were  not  fo  hardy,  it  feems,  as  to  attempt 
to  keep  the  pofleffion  of  any  one  place  they  fur- 
prized  on  this  fide  the  water,  but  fled  to  their 
fhips  as  foon  as  the  ordinary  militia  of  the  country 
appeared. 

The  King  of  Navarre,  it  is  faid,  about  this 
time,  employed  his  agents  to  take  off  the  French 
King  by  poifon,  as  he  had  attempted  once  before 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  two  perfons 
were  executed  for  it.  Whether  there  was  any 
fuch  defign  or  not,  is  not  eafy  to  determine  at  this 
diftance  of  time  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  French 
made  this  a  pretence  for  putting  very  hard  condi¬ 
tions  upon  the  King  of  Navarre. 

The  next  thing  King  Charles  attempted,  The  re- 
was  the  uniting  Britany  to  the  crown  of  France,  f,uollon  of 
which  he  looked  upon  as  no  difficult  matter,  moft  attempted 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  that  duchy  being  al-  in  vajn. 
ready  in  his  intereft,  and  many  of  them  in  his  fer- 
vice  ;  nor  did  he  want  a  plaufible  pretence  for  this 
proceeding,  that  Duke  being  declared  a  rebel,  and 
an  enemy  to  the  kingdom.  He  cited  him  there¬ 
fore  before  the  Court  of  Peers ;  and  on  his  not 
appearing,  declared  that  duchy  to  be  forfeited. 

But  the  Lords  of  Bretagne  apprehending,  that  they 
fhould  be  deprived  of  all  their  privileges  by  fuch 
an  union,  immediately  left  the  King’s  fervice,  and 
entered  into  an  afTociation  to  ftand  by  their  Duke, 
and  receiving  a  reinforcement  of  troops  from  En¬ 
gland,  drove  the  French  out  of  their  country,  and 
fo  put  an  end  to  the  projedt  of  an  union  for  this 
time.  Soon  after  King  Charles  died,  viz.  on 
the  fixteenth  of  September  1380,  being  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  feventeenth  of  his 
reign.  He  left  behind  him  two  fons,  namely 
Charles,  who  fucceeded  him  ;  and  Lewis, 

Duke  of  Orleans  j  and  one  daughter  named  Ca¬ 
therine. 

The  late  King  Charles  V,  did  not  conftitute  Charles 
a  Regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  VI,  1380. 
his  fon  Charles  VI,  who  was  about  eleven  years 
old  when  his  father  died,  but  recommended  him 
to  the  care  of  his  three  uncles,  the.  Dukes  of  An¬ 
jou,  'Berry,  and  Burgundy,  and  the  Duke  of  Bour¬ 
bon  ;  who  feemed  to  a<5t  at  firft  with  great  unani¬ 
mity,  calling  to  their  afliftance  the  prime  nobility, 
without  whofe  advice  nothing  of  moment  was  en¬ 
tered  upon.  But  the  Duke  of  Anjou  looking  upon  The 
himfelf  to  be  entitled  to  the  regency,  as  he  was  Princes  of 
the  eldeft  of  the  three  brothers,  it  was  refolved  to  1310011 
advance  the  King’s  majority,  and  perform  the  fo-  bouf  the4" 
lemnity  of  his  coronation  in  a  few  months,  and  to  Regency, 
permit  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  enjoy  the  title  of 
Regent  in  the  mean  time  ;  after  which,  it  was 
agreed  the  kingdom  fhould  be  governed  in  the 
King’s  name  by  the  counfel  and  advice  of  the 
Lords  his  uncles.  This  fcheme  the  Duke  of  An¬ 
jou  would  never  have  come  into,  if  the  reft  had 
not  fuffered  him  to  ingrofs  moft  of  the  late  King’s 
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treafure  and  jewels.  But  it  was  obferved  of  this 
Prince,  that  tho’  he  had  a  great  deal  of  ambition, 
avarice  had  ft  ill  the  afcendant  of  him  :  as  fhort  as 
his  Regency  was,  he  opprelicd  the  people  with 
taxes  to  that  degree,  that  it  occahoned  an  infur- 
redtion.  They  were  a  little  pacified  however 
when  they  faw  the  Princes  making  preparations 
for  the  coronation  of  his  Majefty,  when  the  Duke 
of  Anjou’s  adminiftration  was  to  be  at  an  end  ; 
but  finding  the  fame  taxes  continued  afterwards  as 
before,  the  people  rofe  again,  plundered  the  houfes 
of  the  colle&ors  of  the  taxes,  and  committed  o- 
ther  outrages,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  all  over  the 
kingdom.  Nor  were  the  diftradtions  lefs  in  the 
court  itfelf,  for  the  Dukes  of  Anjou  and  Burgundy 
conftantiy  oppofed  each  other  •,  and  the  Duke  of 
Berry,  who  was  a  weak  indolent  Prince,  was 
however  difcontented  at  his  having  fcarce  any 
fhare  in  the  adminiftration.  The  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  tho’  he  was  the  youngeft  of  the  three 
brothers,  yet  as  he  was  a  Prince  of  a  fuperior  ge¬ 
nius,  and  pofiefled  of  large  territories  in  his  own 
right,  and  heir  apparent  to  Flanders,  made  much 
the  moft  fhining  figure  in  the  French  court  ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon  adhered  to  him.  To  fatisfy 
the  Duke  of  Berry,  they  gave  him  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Languedoc  *,  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
who  was  adopted  by  Joan  Queen  of  Naples,  and 
declared  her  fucceflfor,  going  to  take  poffeffion  of 
that  kingdom  (in  which  expedition  he  loft;  his  life) 
the  adminiftration  remained  folely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  having  quieted 
the  difaffedted  at  home,  and  made  peace  with  the 
Duke  of  Britany,  marched  to  the  afliftance  of  his 
father-in-law  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  againft  whom 
the  Flemings  had  revolted.  He  defeated  them 
in  a  decifive  battle,  and  reftored  the  Earl  to  his 
government,  returning  with  the  young  King  in  a 
triumphant  manner  to  Paris  •,  where  he  difarmed 
the  inhabitants,  caufed  all  the  chains  of  their 
ftreets  to  be  taken  away,  and  executed  many  of 
thofe  who  had  been  the  authors  of  the  late  tu¬ 
mults.  This  city  and  Rouen  alfo  were  obliged  to 
pay  very  great  fums  for  their  former  inlolent  be¬ 
haviour,  and  fubmit  to  pay  thofe  taxes  they  had 
procured  to  be  lufpended  by  the  late  infurreftions. 
In  the  mean  time  the  war  was  faintly  carried  on 
between  the  French  and  Englifh,  both  courts 
being  inclined  to  pacifick  meafures.  The  fchifm 
that  was  in  the  Church  at  this  time,  feems  to  have 
been  the  principal  occafion  of  that  war.  England, 
and  moft  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  had  acknow¬ 
ledged  Urban  for  Pope,  while  the  French  alone 
adhered  to  Clement,  who  had  been  elcdted  by 
the  Cardinals  at  Avignon.  Whereupon  Urban 
the  Italian  Pope,  fent  a  bull  into  England  to 
Spencer  Bifhop  of  Norwich,  directing  him  to 
publifh  a  crufado  againft  the  French  or  Clemen¬ 
tines.  The  Bifhop  having  railed  twenty  or  thirty 
thouland  men,  tranfported  them  to  Flanders, 
which  was  then  dependant  on  France,  and  made 
himfclf  mafter  of  feveral  towns  :  but  the  Bifhop 
not  being  fupported  in  this  expedition  by  the 
King  or  Nobility,  the  French  foon  retook  the 
Flemifli  towns  •,  and  the  Bifhop  was  obliged  to 
return  to  England,  where  he  fell  under  the  difplea- 
fure  of  the  courr,  and  had  his  temporalities  feque- 
flered. 

The  following  year  the  Earl  of  Flanders  died  ; 
by  whofe  death  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had 
married  his  only  daughter  Ma  r g  a  r  e t,  became 
pofiefled  of  that  fine  country. 

The  French  King  being  in  the  feventeenth  year 


of  his  age,  his  uncles  married  him  to  the  Prin- 
cefs  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Ba¬ 
varia.  After  which,  it  was  propofed  in  the  French 
court  to  invade  England,  and  great  preparations 
were  made  for  it  •,  but  the  King  of  England  hay¬ 
ing  procured  another  revolt  in  the  Netherlands, 
the  troops  that  were  defigned  for  that  enter- 
prize,  were  employed  in  reducing  the  Flemings  ; 
only  fifteen  hundred  of  the  French  joined  the  Scots, 
and  made  an  incurfion  into  England.  They  were 
foon  repulfed,  and  Edinburgh  itfelf  burnt  and 
plundered  by  the  Englifh  in  return. 

The  King  of  Navarre  having  been  difpofiefled 
of  the  towns  and  territories  he  held  in  France,  and 
not  being  able  to  recover  them  by  open  force,  a- 
bout  this  time  formed  a  defign  of  poifoning  the 
King  and  the  moft  confiderable  Lords  about  the 
court  5  and,  according  to  the  French  writers,  the 
agent  he  employed  was  adtually  taken  in  the  King’s 
kitchen  with  the  poifon  upon  him  ;  whereupon  a 
procefs  was  formed  againft  the  King  of  Navarre, 
as  a  vaflal  to  the  crown  of  France  for  the  county 
of  Evreux,  and  by  fentence  of  the  Peers  he  was 
adjuged  guilty  of  high  treafon  :  but  the  Prince 
kept  dole  in  Navarre,  and  did  not  come  within 
their  reach  ;  and  only  the  agent  he  employed  fuf- 
fered  for  it. 

It  is  obferved  by  the  French  hiftorians,  that  the 
Kings  of  England  and  France  were  much  in  the 
fame  condition  at  this  time,  both  of  them  young, 
and  in  a  manner  under  the  diredfion  of  their  un¬ 
cles,  who  took,  the  adminiftration  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  into  their  own  hands.  The  Duke  of  Lan- 
cafter  was  almoft  abfolute  in  England,  as  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  was  in  France,  and  both  the  one  and 
the  other  had  their  private  interefts  in  view  ;  but 
in  this  the  King  of  France  had  the  advantage, 
that  however  his  uncles  might  contend  for  the 
miniftry,  none  of  them  afpired  to  the  crown,  as 
the  Duke  of  Lancafter  and  his  brothers  evidently 
did  in  England. 

In  the  year  1386,  the  French  again  made  pre¬ 
parations  to  invade  England,  as  the  moft  effectual 
way  to  oblige  the  Englifh  to  abandon  the  coun¬ 
tries  they  were  po  defied  of  in  France.  But  the 
Duke  of  Berry,  who  found  he  was  confulted  in 
this  enterprize  only  for  form  fake,  determined  to 
make  it  mifcarry,  and  did  not  bring  the  troops  he 
was  to  raife  to  the  general  rendezvous  till  Septem¬ 
ber.  Had  the  French  made  a  defcent  in  England 
at  this  time,  they  had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world 
to  hope  for  fuccefs  ;  for  that  court  was  not  only 
divided  into  factions,  but  the  Duke  of  Lancafter 
had  carried  the  flower  of  their  forces  into  Portugal, 
in  order  to  affert  his  title  to  the  crown  of  Caftile, 
having  married  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Pe¬ 
ter  the  Cruel  *,  but  the  heats  of  that  country 
having  deftroyed  the  beft  part  of  his  army,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  that  enterprize. 

The  French  renewed  their  defign  upon  England 
a  third  time  in  the  year  1387,  and  becaufe  that 
kingdom  was  adlually  engaged  in  a  civil  war, 
fourteen  thoufand  men  were  thought  fufficient  for 
this  expedition,  who  were  to  have  been  command¬ 
ed  by  De  Clisson  the  Conftable ;  but  juft  as  they 
were  ready  to  embark  in  Britany,  the  Duke  of 
Britany  caufed  the  Conftable  to  be  feized  and  de¬ 
tained  prifoner,  either  becaufe  he  fufpedted  him  of 
fome  defign  upon  this  duchy,  or  to  make  good  his 
engagements  with  the  court  of  England,  under 
whofe  protection  Britany  ufually  was,  and  muft  have 
been  united  to  the  crown  of  France  long  before 
this,  if  the  Englifh  had  not  from  time  to  time 
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CHAP,  prevented  it.  The  French  King  was  highly  pro- 
XXXIV. ^  vokecj  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  for  feizing  the 
'  Conftable,  the  firft  officer  of  the  crown,  and  pof- 
fibly  would  have  made  him  fenfible  of  it,  if  the 
Dukes  of  Burgandy  and  Berry  had  not  interpofed, 
who  prevailed  with  the  King  to  pals  by  the  affront 
1388.  on  his  fetting  the  Conftable  at  liberty.  His  Ma- 
The  King  jefi.y  being  now  weary  of  the  tuition  of  his  uncles, 
cmFMn^  declared  he  would  take  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  own  hands  ;  whereupon  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  retired  to  his  dominions,  and  the  Duke  of 
Berry  to  his  government  of  Languedoc;  but  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  of  whom  the  King  had  a  more 
favourable  opinion,  he  kept  near  him.  All  the 
reft  of  the  great  officers  were  changed. 

The  new  miniftry,  to  ingratiate  themfelves 
with  the  people,  ftruck  off  abundance  of  penfions 
which  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Berry  had  pro¬ 
cured  for  their  creatures,  and  eafed  the  people  in 
their  taxes.  About  the  fame  time,  Lewis,  the 
eldeft  fon  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  raifed  an  army 
and  reduced  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  he 
a*ainft10n  looked  upon  as  his  inheritance,  tho’  at  prelent  it 
Naples,  was  poffeffed  by  La  d  isl  a  us  the  fon  of  Ch  a  rl  es 
Duras,  his  father’s  competitor.  He  was  not 
long  after  however  driven  out  of  Naples  again,  and 
forced  to  content  himfelf  with  the  county  of  Pro¬ 
vence,  which  was  part  of  the  territories  left  his 
father  by  Queen  Joan.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon 
either  not  approving  the  prefent  adminiftration, 
or  weary  of  a  court- life,  defired  leave  of  the  King 
to  raife  a  body  of  troops,  and  affift  the  Genoefe 
in  an  expedition  they  were  entering  upon  againft 
Tunis,  near  which  city  the  Chriftians  landed,  and 
obtained  a  vidory  over  the  Turks  ;  but  were 
forced  to.  raife  the  fiege  of  Carthage  they  had 
undertaken,  and  re-imbark  their  troops,  the  King 
of  Tunis  conlenting  firft  to  releafe  the  Chriftian 
captives,  and  pay  them  part  of  their  charges  of 
the  enterprize.  . 

While  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  was  engaged  in 
this  undertaken  againft  Tunis,  there  happened 
an  accident  at  Paris,  that  very  much  alarmed  the 
court.  The  Conftable  Clisson,  who  was  in  a 
manner  Primes  Minifter,  wasattacked  in  the  ftreets 
in  the  night- tithe  by  one  Craon,  a  perfon  of  fi¬ 
gure,  whom  hekad  difplaced,  and  twenty  other 
armed  men,  who  wounded  him,  and  left  him  for 
dead,  tho’  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover. 
Craon  made  his  elcape  with  his  followers  into 
Britany,  and  that  Duke  refufed  to  deliver  him  up 
when  the  King  fent  to  demand  him  ;  which  made 
it  fufpetfted,  that  he  was  not  altogether  a  ftranger 
to  the  attempt  upon  the  Conftable.  And  the 
King  being  diffatisfied  with  the  Duke  upon  many 
other  accounts,  and  particularly  for  not  delivering 
up  the  places  in  Britany  to  the  Conftable  which 
belonged  to  him,  (for  the  Conftable  was  a  native 
of  Britany)  his  Majefty  raifed  an  army,  and  begun 
his  march  againft. the  Duke,  fummoning  the  Dukes 
of  Berry  and  Burgundy  to  attend  him,  which  they 
obeyed  very  willingly.  But  while  the  King  was 
about  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the  Duke  of  Britany, 
his  Majefty  was  taken  with  a  moft  unaccountable 

frenzy,  which  occafioned  infinite  miferies  to 
King  fans  France>  An 

eye-witnefs  who  was  then  in  the 
t-92,  army  relates,  ‘That  on  the  firft  Auguft,  1392, 
‘  they  obferved  a  diforder  in  his  Majefty’s  gefture 
‘  and  difcourfe  ;  that  fometimes  he  appeared  quite 
‘  ftupified,  and  at  others  let  fall  extravagant  ex- 
‘  preffions,  and  then  would  be  compofed  again, 
*  and  ronverfe  as  at  other  times.  This  continued 
‘  by  fits  for  four  days.  On  the  fifth,  he  gave 
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orders  for  drawing  up  his  troops,  as  if  he  de-  CH  A  P. 

‘  figned  to  take  a  review  of  them  ;  and  placing  xxx,v- 
‘  himfelf  at  the  head  of  them  compleatly  armed, 

‘  he  led  them  to  an  hofpital  a  little  diftance  from 
‘  the  town  of  Mans.  While  he  was  there,  a  beg- 
‘  gar  of  a  very  mean  afpetft  having  broke  thro’ 

die  croud,  rufhed  into  his  prefence,  and  cried 
1  aloud.  My  Prince,  where  is  it  you  are  going? 

They  are  about  to  betray  you,  and  give  you  up 
‘  into  your  enemies  hands.  Whereupon  the  King 
*  ftarted  back  in  a  fright.  In  that  very  inftant, 

‘  a  foldier  who  was  near  him  dropt  his  fword  from 
c  his  fcabbard,-  and  taking  it  up,  the  fight  of  a 
‘  naked  fword,  with  what  he  had  hearcf  before, 

‘  gave  fuch  a  turn  to  his  mind,  that  he  became 
‘  perfectly  diftraded  ;  and  apprehending  there 
‘  was  a  defign  upon  his  life,  drew  his  fword  and 
‘  killed  the  foldier  that  had  juft  taken  up  his,  and 
‘  three  others,  one  of  whom  was  a  gentleman  of 
‘  quality.  As  he  continued  fighting  with  every 
‘  thing  that  ftood  before  him,  at  laft  his  fword 
‘  broke,  and  they  carried  him  back  to  Mans, 

‘  where  he  fell  down  in  a  kind  of  lethargy,  almoft 
‘  motion^fs,  infomuch,  that  fome  thought  him 
‘  dead.  .The  third  day  after  he  came  to  himfcll, 

‘  and  was  acquainted  with  what  had  happened  ; 

‘  whereupon  he  begged  pardon  for  the  mifchief 
‘  he  had  done,  was  confefled,  and  made  a  vow  to 
‘  vifit  the  churches  of  our  Lady  of  Chartres  and 
‘  St  Dennis.’ 

This  misfortune  occafioned  the  laying  afide  the 
expedition  to  Britany  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Paris,  '  C 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Berry  made  their 
court  to  the  King  with  that  add  refs,  that  he  placed 
them  again  at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  whereupon  the 
Conftable  was  difgraced,  and  an  entire  change 
made  in  the  miniftry.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
however,  the  King’s  brother,  conftantly  oppofed 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Berry,  on  account  of 
their  refufing  to  let  him  have  any  lhare  inthead- 
miniftratian. 

'Not  long  after  another  accident  happened,  which  1393. 
was  near  proving  as  fatal  to  his  Majefty  as  the  for-  The  King 
mer.  At  the  marriage  of  a  lady  of  the  Queen’s  Qftae"ger 
houfhold  in  January  1393,  there  being  a  ball  and  burnTit  a 
mafquerade  after  fupper,  the  King  entered  the  mafque- 
hall  difguifed  like  a  fatyr,  with  four  young  Lords  rate, 
of  the  court  in  the  fame  drefs.  The  better  to  re- 
prefent  thefe  filvan  Deities,  their  habits  were 
made  clofe  to  their  bodies,  and  the  hair,  or  mate¬ 
rials  which  were  to  refemble  it,  was  ftuck  on  with 
rofin.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  not  forefeeing  the 
confequence,  wantonly  fet  fire  to  one  of  thefe 
mafks  ;  whereupon  the  rofin  was  immediately  in 
a  flame,  and  the  whole  habit  took  fire  ;  and  as  the 
chains  prevented  their  being  leperated,  the  fire 
took  hold  of  them  all.'  They  cryed  out  moft  dis¬ 
mally,  but  no  body  durft  come  near  to  help  them  : 
the  Duchefs  of  Berry  only  had  the  prefence  of 
mind  to  pull  off  her  gown  and  wrap  the  King  up 
in  it,  whereby  fhe  extinguifhed  the  flame  and  fa¬ 
red  his  life ;  the  other  four  were  burnt  to  death.  It 
was  expected,  that  this  would  have  occafioned  a 
return  of  the  King’s  diftemper  again,  but  he  was 
not  feized  with  his  frenzy  till  fummer  following, 
when  it  having  continued  on  him  feveral  months, 
he  appeared  perfedly  well  again :  people  were 
however  perpetually  apprehenfive  of  a  relapfe.  In  1394. 
his  lucid  intervals,  his  Majefty  was  generally  em-  The 
ployed  in  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  thefchifm 
which  had  fo  long  continued  in  the  church,  as  in-  in"”™6* 
deed  were  moft  of  the  Princes  in  Europe,  who  pro-  church, 
pofed,  that  both  the  Italian  Pope,  and  the  French 
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CHAP.  Pope  fhould  refign,  and  fubmit  to  a  new  election. 
XXXIV.  gut  thefe  angry  old  gentlemen,  inftead  of  conform- 
~w~1Ljl  ing  to  this  reafonable  propofal,  excommunicated 
each  other  for  feveral  fucceffions,  and  made  them- 
felves  the  jeft  of  all  mankind,  till  the  temporal 
Princes  called  a  General  Council,  which  depofed 
them  both,  and  fet  up  a  third  perfon :  but  this 
happened  fome  time  after. 

1396.  In  the  year  1396  a  treaty  of  peace  was  fet  on 
Peace  be-  f00t  between  France  and  England,  and  the  two 
France  Kings  had  an  interview  near  Calais,  when  a  mar- 
andEng-  riage  was  concluded  between  Rich  ard  King  of 
land.  England  and  Is  a  b  e  l  l  a  the  daughter  of  Ch  arles 
VI  of  France,  a  Princefs  of  about  feven  years  of 
age.  At  this  treaty  the  French  writers  relate,  that 
the  King  of  England  reftored  Breft  to  the  Duke  of 
Britany,  and  Cherbourg  to  the  King  of  Navarre. 
About  the  fame  time  the  Genoefe  put  themfelves 
under  the  prote&ion  of  France,  and  received  a 
French  governor  ;  though  it  was  not  many  years 
after  that  they  difmilfed  him,  and  expelled  all  the 
French  out  of  their  territories. 

The  young  nobility  of  France  having  now  no 
enemy  to  employ  their  arms  againft  at  home, 
were  invited  by  Sigismond  King  of  Hungary, 
fon  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV,  to  come  to  his 
afiiftance  againft  Bajazet,  Emperor  of  theTurks ; 
An  expe-  whereupon  Ph  i  l  i  p  of  Artois,  Count  of  Eu,  Con- 
ditinft3h  °f  France,  the  Admiral,  and  two  thoufand 

Turks.  noblemen  and  gentlemen  more  with  their  fervants 
and  dependants,  making  a  very  confiderable  body, 
and  commanded  by  the  Count  de  Nevers,  eldeft 
fon  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  marched  to  join  the 
King  of  Hungary.  Soon  after  their  arrival  there 
happened  a  general  battle  between  the  Chriftians 
and  Turks,  wherein  the  French  behaved  them¬ 
felves  very  gallantly  at  firft,  but  purfuing  the  fly¬ 
ing  enemy  too  far,  and  breaking  their  order,  they 
were  furrounded  by  a  body  of  Bajazet’s  army 
which  had  not  yet  engaged,  and  moft  of  them  cut 
to  pieces,  among  whom  was  the  Conftable.  The 
Count  of  Nevers  their  General,  with  fome  few  of 
the  principal  nobility,  were  made  prifoners,  and 
forced  to  pay  very  extravagant  ranfoms  for  their  li- 
1401.  berty.  The  Emperor  afterwards  obtained  frefta 
fupplies  of  France  and  England  and  other  powers  •, 
but  all  had  been  too  little  to  fave  him,  if  in  that 
very  inftant  the  celebrated  Tamerlane  had 
not  invaded  the  territories  of  Bajazet  with  an 
innumerable  army,  defeated  him  and  made  him 
prifoner,  whereby  Conftantinople  was  for  this  time 
Richard  delivered  from  the  terror  of  the  Turks.  But  there 
II,  of  was  another  Prince  that  the  King  of  France  would 
England  more  gladly  have  aflifted,  if  he  could  have  done  it 
p  ’  with  that  expedition  the  cafe  required  ;  and  that 
was  Richard  King  of  England  his  fon-in-law, 
who  having  feized  the  inheritance  of  Henry  Earl 
of  Derby  upon  the  death  of  his  father  the  Duke  of 
Lancafter,  and  banifhed  him  into  France,  the  dif- 
affected  Englifh  invited  the  Earl  into  England  a- 
gain,  advanced  him  to  the  throne  within  ten  days 
after  his  arrival,  and  foon  after  imprifoned  the  de¬ 
pofed  King  Richard  in  the  tower  of  London, 
where  it  is  ufually  faid  he  was  put  to  death  after  a 
renunciation  of  the  crown  had  been  extorted  from 
him  in  parliament. 

This  revolution  was  like  to  have  produced  a 
war  between  France  and  England.  The  French 
attacked  the  Englifh  territories  in  Guienne  and 
Gafcony,  gave  the  Dauphin  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Guienne,  which  belonged  to  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  treated  Henry  Earl  of  Derby  as  an 
ufurper.  On  the  other  hand.  King  Henry 
‘  VOL.  II. 
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fent  a  reinforcement  into  Gafcony  to  oppofe  the  CHAP* 
French,  detained  the  Princefs  Isabel,  who  xxxiv* 
had  been  contracted  to  King  Richard,  and 
appeared  to  be  in  a  condition  to  defend  himfelf 
againft  his  enemies  on  all  Tides  :  but  being  more 
concerned  to  eftablifh  himfelf  at  home  than  to 
engage  in  foreign  wars,  he  agreed  at  length  to 
fend  back  the  Princefs  Isabel,  and  to  renew 
the  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms  for  fix  and 
twenty  years.  France,  according  to  their  hifto- 
rians,  would  have  made  greater  advantage  of  thefe 
diffractions  in  England,  if  the  King’s  diftemper 
had  not  fo  frequently  returned  upon  him.  He 
relapfed,  fay  they,  feven  times  in  the  year  1399, 
and  all  forts  of  remedies,  both  natural  and  fuper- 
natural,  were  made  ufe  of  to  cure  him.  [What 
they  mean  by  fupernatural  remedies  I  muft  con- 
fefs  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  difcover,  unlefs  they  were 
charms  and  witchcraft,  for  the  common  people 
generally  fuppofed  he  was  bewitched.]  While  the 
Ki  ng  was  thus  indifpofed,  the  government  was 
lodged  in  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  tho’  the  younger,  being  fuperior  in  point 
of  capacity  as  well  as  in  wealth  and  territories, 
took  upon  himfelf  much  the  greateft  fhare  in  the 
regency.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  hath  been  The 
obferved  already,  was  difgufted  to  fee  his  uncles  QU,^ss°f 
in  the  poffeflion  of  that  power  which  he  appre-  and  B"r_ 
hended  belonged  to  him  as  the  King’s  brother,  gundy  op- 
Formerly  indeed  he  was  excluded  on  account  of  p°feeach 
his  youth,  but  being  now  near  thirty  years  of  age,  other' 
that  pretence  was  at  an  end  ;  and  from  hence 
arofe  that  violent  antipathy  between  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Burgundy,  which  defcended  to  their 
pofterity,  and  fet  that  kingdom  in  a  flame.  The 
mifunderftanding  between  the  Ducheffes  of  Or¬ 
leans  and  Burgundy  was  at  leaft  equal  to  that  of 
their  hufbands.  The  Duchefs  of  Burgundy  took 
place  of  the  Duchefs  of  Orleans,  as  her  hufband 
was  the  King’s  uncle,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
thofe  times.  The  Duchefs  of  Burgundy  alfo  had 
the  advantage  in  point  of  birth,  as  Countefs  of 
Flanders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duchefs  of 
Orleans  was  fuperior  in  beauty,  and  had  moft 
of  the  King’s  favour,  which  could  never  be 
forgiven.  Thus  were  thefe  Princes  at  the  grea¬ 
teft  diftance  that  can  be  conceived  ;  whatever 
the  one  advanced,  the  other  oppofed  with  all  his 
might. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  being  obliged  to  take 
a  journey  into  his  own  territories  to  folemnize 
the  marriage  of  his  fecond  fon,  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  laid  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  reprefent  to 
the  King  the  injuftice  that  was  done  him  in  pre¬ 
ferring  his  two  uncles  before  him  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  ftate  ;  and  being  feconded  by  his 
Duchefs,  whom  the  King  tenderly  loved,  he  ob¬ 
tained  an  ordinance  for  declaring  him  lieutenant- 
general  and  governor  of  the  kingdom,  while  the 
King’s  diftemper  would  not  permit  him  to  attend 
the  adminiftration  of  affairs  in  perfon.  The  Duke  1403. 
of  Burgundy  however  on  his  return  refumed  his 
office,  revoked  the  ordinance,  and  was  reftored 
to  the  poft  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  poffeffed  him¬ 
felf  of  in  his  abfence.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  1404. 
dying  foon  after,  the  adminiftration  became  veiled 
in  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Queen,  who  at  this 
time  agreed  perfectly  well  ;  but  John  the  fon  ol 
the  late  Duke  of  Burgundy  having  taken  poffeflion 
of  the  large  provinces  which  defcended  to  him,  and 
coming  to  court  afterwards,  appeared  to  be  ani¬ 
mated  with  the  fame  refentment  againft  the  Duke 
15  P  of 
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C  H  A  P.  of  Orjeans  as  his  father  had  been,  and  made  it  his 
XXXIV.  buQnefs  to  form  parties  againft  him  :  and  finding 
him  too  well  eftabliffied  in  the  King’s  favour  to  be 
eafily  removed,  he  retired  again  into  his  own  ter¬ 
ritories,  where  he  raifed  a  body  of  fix  or  feven 
thoufand  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  marched 


by  the  people,  to  whom  he  was  very  dear,  with  CHAP, 
the  higheft  acclamations  of  joy.  Having  demand-  XXXIV. 
ed  audience  of  the  King,  who  was  not  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  deny  it,  he  ordered  one  of  his  creatures 
to  charge  the  deceafed  Duke  with  tyranny,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  crimes,  affirming  that  the 


towards  Paris,  under  pretence  of  doing  homage  to  whole  kingdom  was  indebted  to  him  for  deliver- 


his  Majefty  for  the  provinces  he  held  of  him. 
The  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  receiving 
advice  of  his  approach  in  this  hoftile  manner,  re¬ 
tired  to  Melun  in  order  to  raife  forces  to  oppofe 
him.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  his  arrival,  in 
order  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  Parifians,  pre¬ 
vailed  with  the  King  to  reflore  them  their  arms, 
which  had  been  taken  from  them  on  the  late 


ing  them  from  a  man  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans’s 
temper.  But  the  difeontent  of  the  court  appeared 
by  the  retreat  of  the  Queen  and  the  Dauphin  to 
Melun  again,  who  were  foon  followed  by  the 
Dukes  of  Berry  and  Britany  -,  leaving  the  King 
in  the  Duke  of  Burgundy’s  power,  who  extorted 
a  juftification  of  the  fad  from  him,  and  put  his  own 
creatures  into  all  the  confiderable  places  about  his 


infurredions,  and  that  the  chains  might  be  again  Majefty.  This  was  fo  refented  by  the  reft  of  the 
replaced  in  the  ftreets  for  their  defence,  which  ren-  Princes  of  the  blood,  that  the  Duke  of  Berry,  and 
dered  him  extremely  popular-,  and  being  in  pof-  the  young  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  Dukes  of  Bri¬ 
tany  and  Bourbon,  and  the  Counts  of  Alenfon, 


<4°5- 


1406. 


feffion  of  the  King  and  Dauphin,  and  the  latter 
contracted  to  his  daughter,  he  feemed  now  to 
have  a  great  advantage  of  his  competitor.  He 
invited  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  however  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Paris,  and  to  affift  in  the  adminiftration  : 
but  the  Duke  of  Orleans  abfolutely  refufed  to 
fhare  the  adminiftration  with  him  at  firft,  and 

took  upon  himfelf  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  They  wrote  circular  letters  to 
and  governor  of  the  kingdom  under  his  Ma¬ 
jefty.  By  the  mediation  of  friends  however  the 
two  Dukes  were  at  laft  reconciled  in  appearance, 
and  the  Queen  and  Duke  of  Orleans  returned  to 
Paris.  After  which  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Orleans  agreed  to  march  with  their  refpedtive  troops 
againft  the  territories  of  the  Engliffi.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  to  attack  Guienne,  while  Bur¬ 
gundy  befieged  Calais  :  but  both  enterprizes  mif- 
carried,  and  they  returned  to  court  much  cha¬ 
grined,  and  their  old  animofities  were  revived  : 
they  took  every  orcafion  to  difoblige  each  other, 
and  frequently  without  any  regard  to  diferetion  or  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  French  nobility, 
good  manners,  till  at  length  the  Duke  of  Bur-  However,  in  the  courfe  of  the  war  the  Dukes  of 
gundy  was  worked  up  to  that  degree  of  rage,  that  Berry  and  Orleans  having  the  difadvantage,  made 
nothing  lefs  than  the  life  of  his  competitor  would  propofals  alfo  to  the  King  of  England,  offering  to 
fatisfy  him.  deliver  up  to  him  Normandy  and  all  the  countries 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  going  to  pay  a  vifit  to  he  claimed  in  France,  on  condition  he  would  fend 
Queen  one  evening,  a  page  of  the  King’s,  them  a  reinforcement  of  troops.  But  the  wifeft 
*  who  held  a  correfpondence  with  the  Duke  of  Bur-  among  the  French  on  both  Tides  confidering  that 
gundy,  came  to  him  and  told  him  his  Majefty  re-  the  introducing  an  Englifharmy  into  their  bowels 

would  probably  be  attended  with  the  ruin  of  their 
country,  a  peace  was  on  a  fudden  clapt  up  be¬ 
tween  the  contending  parties  ;  and  the  Engliffi, 
who  were  already  landed  in  Normandy,  were 
paid  the  charges  they  had  been  at  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  prevailed  on  to  return  home.  The  next 
year  the  civil  wars  in  France  were  revived,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  made  himfeff  mafter  of  the 


1409. 
A  civil 

Clermont,  and  Armagnac, entered  into  a  confederacy  ^arks 
againft  him,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King,  wherein  Q^t> 
they  lamented  the  fervitude  in  which  his  Majefty 
and  the  Dauphin  were  detained  by  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  ;  and  begged  of  him  that  he  would  not 
take  it  amifs  if  they  ufed  force  to  deliver  him. 

the  prelates  and  ,4,°* 
nobility,  as  alfo  to  the  great  towns  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  to  engage  them  in  the  fame  defign.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  however  had  feveral  advan¬ 
tages  of  his  enemies,  being  mafter  of  the  King’s 
perfon  and  the  Dauphin’s,  and  all  his  orders  fent 
abroad  in  their  names  and  under  their  feals : 
whereas  his  adverfaries  wanting  the  colour  of  au¬ 
thority,  were  looked  upon  as  a  rebellious  fadtion. 

The  war  was  vigoroufly  carried  on  by  both  parties  1411. 
for  fome  years;  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  at 
one  time  fo  hard  preffed,  that  he  was  forced  to 
call  in  two  thoufand  of  the  Engliffi  to  his  affiftance. 


412. 


1407 

The  Duke  the 
of  Burgun 
dy  pro¬ 
cures  the  .  r  , 

Duke  of  quired  his  prefence  upon  an  affair  of  moment. 
Orleans  to  His  Royal  Highnefs  immediately  mounted,  attend- 
beaffaffi  ecj  on|y  two  gentlemen  and  three  pages  who 
carried  torches  before  him  (tho’  fince  his  quarrel 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  he  had  never  ftirred 
abroad  till  then  without  a  guard)  :  he  had  not 
rode  the  length  of  a  ftreet  before  he  found  himfelf 
furrounded  by  eighteen  affaffins,  with  a  Norman 


14,3- 


gentleman  at  their  head,  whom  he  had  lately  dif-  King’s  perfon  again,  and  executed  feveral  of  the  ad- 


charged  from  an  employment  he  held  about  the 
King :  ’twas  he  who  gave  him  the  firft  blow, 
and  cut  off  his  hand  with  an  ax  which  he  had 
laid  upon  the  faddle.  His  Royal  Highnefs  cryed 
out,  I  am  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  ’Tis  he  whom  we 
want,  faid  the  affaffins  -,  when  the  fame  hand  gave 
him  a  fecond  blow  on  the  forehead  and  difmounted 
him,  and  with  a  third  he  cleft  his  fkull  ;  after 
which,  the  murderers  made  their  efcape. 

None  of  the  affaffins  being  difeovered,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  outrage  was  concealed  for  two  or 
three  days,  when  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  the  Duke  of  Berry  he  was  concerned 


herents  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans:  but  his  Royal  High¬ 
nefs  getting  into  the  adminiftration  in  his  turn, 
compelled  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  leave  Paris, 
and  retire  to  his  Flemiffi  territories.  At  this 
time  the  Duke  of  York  came  over  to  France 
from  Henry  V  King  of  England,  to  demand 
the  Princefs  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  French 
King,  in  marriage  -,  but  nothing  was  concluded 
on  that  fubjedt.  However,  the  truce  was  renewed 
for  fome  months  between  the  two  nations. 

The  Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  upon 
the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  procured 
him  to  be  declared  an  enemy  to  his  country  ; 
whereupon  the  civil  war  was  carried  on  with  more 


*4*4* 


1408. 


in  the  fadt;  and  retired  to  his  own  dominions 
that  he  might  put  himfelf  into  a  condition  to  juf-  fiercenefs  than  ever,  towns  taken  and  retaken,  the 
tify  it.  Accordingly  he  foon  after  returned  to  country  ravaged  and  plundered  on  all  Tides,  till  at 
Paris  with  an  armed  force,  where  he  was  received  length  the  Flemings  declaring  for  France  againft 

the 
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CHAP,  the  Duke  *,  and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Nevers 
XXXIV.  deferting  him,  he  found  himfelf  under  a  necefiity 
of  treating  with  his  enemies.  The  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  who  had  ftill  the  murder  of  his  father  frelfi 
in  his  memory,  was  for  pulhing  things  to  the  laft 
extremity  *  but  another  embalfy  arriving  from 
England,  and  demanding  the  reftitution  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  the  Dauphin  apprehending  that  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  would  throw  himfelf  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh  if  he  was  driven  to  defpair, 
thought  fit  to  clofe  with  the  offers  the  Duke  made, 
that  they  might  be  in  a  condition  with  their  united 
forces  to  oppofe  the  invafion  they  were  threatened 
with,  by  the  King  of  England  •,  and  a  peace  was 
*4*5*  accordingly  concluded  and  fworn  to  by  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  with  the  greateft  folemnity  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1415. 

Henry  King  Henry,  notwithftanding  this  reconcilia- 
V,  of  Eng-  tion,  proceeded  in  his  enterprize  againft  France, 
land  in-  ancj  having  affembled  a  fleet  of  fifteen  hundred 
France  on  which  he  embarked  fix  thoufand 

men  at  arms,  and  four  and  twenty  thoufand  ar¬ 
chers,  (for  mufkets  were  not  yet  brought  into  com¬ 
mon  ufe)  he  landed  near  Harfleur  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine  about  the  middle  of  Auguft,  and  laying 
fiege  to  that  town,  which  was  bravely  defended, 
the  place  did  not  capitulate  till  about  fix  weeks 
after  he  fat  down  before  it :  and  now  the  feafon 
was  fo  far  advanced,  it  being  the  latter  end  of 
September,  and  fo  many  of  his  men  were  fallen 
fick,  that  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  enter  upon 
any  further  adtion  this  campaign,  but  determined 
to  march  his  army  crofs  Picardy,  and  take  winter 
quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais.  The 
Englifh  mufl  certainly  have  a  very  mean  opinion 
of  the  French  troops  at  this  time,  or  they  would 
not  have  attempted  fuch  a  march  thro’  an  enemy’s 
country  in  the  face  of  an  army  of  three  or  four- 
fcore  thoufand  men,  when  according  to  their  own 
hiflorians  King  Henry  had  not  above  fifteen  or 
twenty  thoufand  at  moft  ;  efpecially  when  that 
Prince  might  have  tranfported  his  army  by  fea  to 
Calais,  if  he  had  apprehended  any  hazard  in  march¬ 
ing  by  land.  The  French  it  feems  did  give  him 
fome  difturbance  in  pafling  the  river  Somme,  but 
he  found  a  ford  at  laft  where  he  got  over  with  very 
little  bloodfhed.  And  now,  when  he  had  con¬ 
quered  the  greateft  difficulty,  the  French  writers 
tell  us  he  was  fo  difcouraged  on  a  hidden,  that  he 
offered  their  Generals  to  deliver  up  Harfleur,  and 
pay  the  charges  of  the  war,  if  they  would  permit 
him  to  march  to  Calais.  But  if  he  ever  had  made 
fuch  an  offer,  it  is  much  more  rational  to  fuppofc 
he  fhould  have  done  it  before  he  paflfed  the  river. 
But  let  that  be  as  it  will,  it  is  evident  the  French 
did  not  accept  the  offer  if  he  made  it  •,  and  having 
got  between  the  Englifh  army  and  Calais,  King 
Henry  found  himfelf  under  a  neceflity  of  fight- 
The  bat-  ing.  They  permitted  him  however  to  make  choice 
tie  of  of  a  very  advantageous  fpot  of  ground  to  draw  up 

ASin*  his  army  upon,  where  each  wing  was  flanked  with 

^r.t’  a  wood,  and  the  French  could  not  extend  their 
front  beyond  that  of  the  Englifh,  who  had  planted 
{harp  flakes  before  them  much  in  the  nature  of  the 
modern  Chevaux  de  Frize,  I  prefume,  which  de¬ 
fended  them  againft  the  attack  of  the  French  horfe. 
Their  writers  feem  to  infinuate,  that  their  Generals 
were  not  apprized  of  this  barrier  of  flakes  (though 
they  tell  us  the  Englifh  made  ufe  of  them  in  al- 
moft  every  engagement).  Certain  it  is,  this  pre¬ 
caution  of  the  Englifh  contributed  very  much  to 
the  vidlory  they  afterwards  obtained  ;  for  the  fqua- 
drons  of  horfe  which  were  ordered  to  charge  and 
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break  the  archers,  falling  upon  the  flakes,  and  be-  C  H  a  P. 
ing  at  the  fame  time  overwhelmed  with  a  fhower  XXXIV* 
of  arrows  from  thofe  bowmen,  (who  according 
to  the  French  were  a  body  that  had  not  their  equal 
in  the  world  in  this  kind  of  fight)  the  horfe  im¬ 
mediately  fled,  broke  through  the  lines  that  were 
drawn  up  in  the  rear,  and  put  them  into  confufion. 

Another  occafion  of  their  defeat,  as  the  French 
relate,  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  heavy  armour  of 
their  men  at  arms  ;  for  it  feems  it  was  the  cuftom 
of  that  time  for  the  horfe  to  difmount  and  fight  on 
foot,  and  except  the  firft  two  thoufand  that  charged 
the  archers,  all  the  reft  of  the  French  horfe  were 
difmounted ;  and  the  ground  being  at  that  time 
very  wet  and  miry,  the  Englifh,  who  had  no  ar¬ 
mour  on,  and  confequently  were  much  lighter, 
when  they  had  delivered  their  arrows,  and  came  to 
attack  the  French  gend’armes  with  their  axes  and 
clubs,  had  a  great  advantage  of  them.  The  King 
of  England  obferving  the  enemies  confufion,  or¬ 
dered  a  body  of  horfe  he  had  in  referve  to  wheel 
about  and  attack  them  in  the  rear,  which  occa- 
fioned  a  general  rout,  feveral  bodies  that  were  en¬ 
tire  quitting  the  field  without  ftriking  a  flroke. 

The  French  writers,  from  whence  I  take  this  re¬ 
lation,  fay,  that  there  was  very  little  blood  fhed  on 
the  fide  of  the  Englifh,  and  no  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion  killed  unlefs  the  Duke  of  York  the  King’s  un¬ 
cle,  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk :  but  on  the  fide  of 
France  there  were  ten  thoufand  men  killed  in  the 
field  of  battle,  of  whom  eight  thoufand  were  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  fourteen  thoufand  made  prifoners.  A- 
mong  the  flain  were  the  Count  of  Nevers  and  the 
Duke  of  Brabant,  two  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy’s 
brothers  ;  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  and  the  Conftable 
the  Count  d’Albret,  and  three  other  French  Prin¬ 
ces,  as  they  call  them  :  and  among  the  prifoners 
the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the  Counts  of 
Eu,  Vendome,  and  Richmont,  and  the  Marefchal 
de  Boucicaut.  It  is  related  of  the  Duke  of  Alen- 
fon,  that  feeing  all  was  loft,  he  determined  to  die 
glorioufly,  and  with  a  troop  of  young  gentlemen 
who  attended  him,  broke  through  the  Englifh  ar¬ 
chers  and  the  horfe  that  were  about  King  Henry, 
and  ftruck  the  Duke  of  York  off  his  horfe  at  one 
blow,  and  afterwards  killed  him  *,  and  the  King 
{looping  down  to  aflift  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Alenfon  cleft  the  crown  that  was  wrought  in  his 
Majefty’s  helmet  in  form  of  a  creft,  and  if  Alenpon 
had  not  been  killed  in  that  very  inftant,  his  Ma- 
jefty  had  run  a  great  hazard  of  his  life.  But  to 
proceed  :  After  the  battle  King  Henry  continued 
his  march  to  Calais  without  interruption,  and  the 
French  King,  who  was  then  at  Rouen,  having 
put  the  remainder  of  his  army  into  the  garrifon- 
towns,  retired  to  Paris,  appointing  the  Count 
d’Armagnac,  uncle  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
the  greateft  enemy  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had, 
Conftable  of  France,  and  Governor  of  Paris ; 
foon  after  which,  Lewis  the  Dauphin  fell  fick 
of  a  dyfentery,  and  died  the  18th  of  December, 
being  fucceeded  by  his  brother  John,  Duke  of 
Touraine. 

The  Emperor  Sigismond  coming  over  into  ,4,6, 
England  in  1416,  and  mediating  a  peace  between 
the  two  nations,  there  was  no  confiderable  adlion 
happened  in  France  that  year.  The  two  factions 
therefore  being  delivered  at  prefent  from  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  Englifh  arms,  renewed  the  civil  war. 

The  prefent  Dauphin  being  in  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy’s  intereft,  he  propofed  great  advantages 
from  it:  but  this  Prince  alfo  dying,  his  brother 
Charles  became  Dauphin,  who  was  about 

feventeen 
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CHAP,  feventeen  years  of  age,  and  entirely  governed  by 
XXXIV.  thc  Count  d’Armagnac.  The  Count  being  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Queen  had  heaped  up  a  confide- 
rable  treafure,  and  a  vaft  quantity  of  jewels,  put 
the  Dauphin  upon  procuring  an  order  from  the 
King  to  feize  them  for  the  fervice  of  the  war, 
which  was  immediately  put  in  execution.  This 
exafperated  the  Queen  to  the  laft  degree,  who 
retiring  to  Vincennes,  the  Count  and  the  Dau¬ 
phin  accufed  her  of  criminal  converfation  with 
one  of  her  houfhold,  and  proceeded  to  execute 
the  Lord  they  had  charged  with  this  piece  of  gal¬ 
lantry.  As  they  were  fenfible  that  the  Queen 
would  infallibly  retaliate  this  ufuage  if  ever  it  was 
in  her  power,  they  fet  a  guard  upon  her,  and 
made  her  in  a  manner  their  prifoner.  Where- 
th^DTe  uPon  aPP^ec^  herfelf  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
ofBurgurv-  propofing  a  reconcilation  with  him,  and  to  unite 
dy  unite  their  Interefts  againft  the  Dauphin  and  the  Or- 
againft  the  leans  faftion,  who  were  generally  called  Armag- 
f^ionS  naces’  from  the  Count  of  Armagnac,  who  was  go¬ 
vernor  of  Paris,  and  the  foul  of  that  party.  The 
Duke  received  this  intimation  from  the  Queen 
with  joy,  and  marching  immediately  with  a  (elect 
body  of  troops  to  Tours,  where  her  Majefty  was 
confined,  he  brought  her  off  before  the  Conftable 
Armagnac  had  any  notice  of  the  defign.  The 
Queen  now  took  upon  her  the  title  of  Regent  by 
virtue  of  a  former  edift,  and  in  confederacy  with 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  carried  on  the  war  againft 
the  Armagnac  faction  with  more  vigour  than  ever  ; 
of  which  the  King  of  England  having  advice, 
made  a  fecond  defcent  in  Normandy,  in  the  year 
1417,  where  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Caen, 
Cherbourg,  and  feveral  other  towns.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  furprized  Paris,  and 
put  to  death  the  Count  d’Armagnac,  and  moft  of 
the  heads  of  that  party  ;  but  the  Dauphin  with 
fome  of  his  followers  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape 
to  Bourges,  And  now  the  Queen  and  Duke  hav¬ 
ing  the  King  and  the  capital  city  in  their  power, 
The  Dau-  feemed  to  aft  by  royal  authority,  while  the  Dau- 
phinkeeps  phin  and  his  friends  conftituted  a  diftinft  court, 
court mLt  pofoffcd  themfelves  of  Berry  and  part  of  Langue¬ 
doc,  and  became  pretty  formidable  in  that  part  of 


the  kingdom. 


1418.  The  King  of  England  proceeded  in  his  con- 
The  King  quefts  in  Normandy,  reducing  Rouen  the  capital, 
land  con  anc^  'nc^eec^  every  other  town  in  that  duchy, 

quersNor-in  che  year  1418.  The  Englifh  carried  on  the 
mandy.  war  in  a  much  more  prudent  manner  than  they 
had  done  in  the  reign  of  Ed  ward  III,  who  made 
large  conquefts  indeed,  and  over-run  France  feve¬ 
ral  times  from  one  end  to  the  other,  but  did  not 
make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  ftrong  towns  and  for- 
treffes  as  he  went  along ;  fo  that  he  ufually  loft 
in  the  latter  end  of  a  campaign,  or  the  follow¬ 
ing  winter,  all  he  had  gained  in  the  fummer. 
Henry  V,  feems  to  have  been  better  verfed 
in  the  art  of  war,  fecuring  his  conquefts  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced  :  and  had  he  lived  a  little  longer,  or  not 
left  an  infant  upon  his  throne,  ’tis  highly  pro¬ 
bable  the  Englifh  had  remained  Sovereigns  of 
France  to  this  day.  Tho’  perhaps  we  need  not 
much  lament  the  lofs ;  for  as  the  leffer  kingdom 
is  ufually  dependent  on  the  larger,  we  might  pro¬ 
bably  have  become  a  province  to  the  nation  we 
conquered  ;  or  have  been  in  the  condition  Scot¬ 
land  is  in  refpeft  to  this  kingdom,  who  have 
had  the  honour  of  giving  us  a  King  indeed,  but 
have  now  neither  King  or  Parliament  amongft 
them.  The  progrefs  of  the  Englifh  arms  fo  a- 
larmed  both  the  Dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
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gundy,  that  notwithftanding  that  implacable  ani-  CH  A  P; 
mofity  they  feemed  to  entertain  for  each  other,  XXXIV. 
they  thought  fit  to  ftifle  their  refentments  for  the 
prefent,  and  clap  up  a  truce,  and  the  Dauphin  1419. 
confented  to  an  interview  with  the  Duke,  in  or¬ 
der  to  provide  for  their  common  defence.  But  Tj,e  Du]ce 
the  dependants  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans  fug-  ofBurgun- 
gefting  to  the  Dauphin  that  the  kingdom  would  dy  mur' 
never  long  remain  united  unlefs  the  Duke  of  Bur-  f^treerdv^n 
gundy  was  taken  off,  a  fecond  interview  was  trea-  w;th  the 
cheroufiy  appointed,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Bur- Dauphin, 
gundy  was  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Dauphin’s  atten¬ 
dants,  the  firft  blow  being  given  by  a  fervant  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  whom  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  had  caufed  to  be  affaffinated  in  the  ftreets 
of  Paris  about  twelve  years  before.  And  tho* 
fome  people  looked  upon  this  proceeding  as  a  piece 
of  juftice  on  that  account,  yet  moft  men  were 
(truck  with  aftonifhment  and  indignation  at  the 
Dauphin’s  treachery.  He  pretended  indeed  in  his 
apologies  and  memorials  on  this  fubjeft,  that  it 
was  a  pure  accident,  and  was  occafioned  by  fome 
infult  of  the  Duke’s  at  that  conference;  which 
did  not  obtain  much  credit.  But  however  that 
was,  none  expreffed  a  greater  refentment  at  the 
faft  than  the  Queen,  tho’  the  Dauphin  was  her 
only  fon  then  living:  and  indeed  (he  was  fuffi- 
ciently  exafperated  againft  him  before,  for  feizing 
her  treafure,  imprifoning  her,  and  charging  her 
with  being  falfe  to  the  King’s  bed.  Thefe  were 
fuch  provocations  as  fcarce  any  lady  would  have 
borne:  and  tho’  the  French  writers  are  very  fevere 
upon  her  charafter  on  account  of  the  oppofition  (he 
made  to  the  Dauphin,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  he 
had  firft  thrown  off  all  regard  for  her  as  a  mother, 
before  (he  abandoned  his  interefts.  She  no  fooner 
heard  of  the  Duke’s  death,  but  (he  difpatched  a 
courier  to  his  fon  Philip,  to  affure  him  that  the 
King,  herfelf,  and  the  city  of  Paris,  would  all  join 
with  him  to  revenge  the  murder :  and  the  King  of 
England  being  now  mafter  of  great  part  of  France, 

(he  propofed  to  him  the  marriage  of  her  daughter 
the  Princefs  Catherine,  and  that  he  (hould 
fucceed  to  the  crown  upon  the  demife  of  the  prefent 
King,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  Dauphin,  and  in  the 
mean  time  be  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom ; 
which  propofal  the  King  of  England  readily  came  Treaty  of 
into,  and  the  treaty  was  figned  at  Troyes  in  Cham-  Troyes, 
pagne  upon  the  21ft  of  May,  1419,  being  ratified  ^reJhe 
afterwards  by  the  parliament  of  Paris.  In  purfu-  Engfandis 
ance  of  this  treaty  the  Princefs  Catherine  was  declared 
twelve  days  afterwards  married  to  King  Henry,  Regent 
and  the  Dauphin  declared  a  publick  enemy.  He  ^  s ^c* 
was  alfo  fummoned  to  the  marble  table  to  anfwer  the  crown 
for  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  on  of  France, 
his  not  appearing,  convifted  of  contumacy,  and 
banifhed  the  kingdom  for  ever.  But  he  continued 
(fill  In  the  province  of  Berry,  waiting  for  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  to  reftore  his  affairs. 

The  Englifh  having  taken  Melun,  the  two  Kings,  The  King 
with  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  came  of  Eng- 
to  Paris  the  firft  Sunday  in  Advent,  and  the  Duke  jand’spub- 
of  Clarence,  the  King  of  England’s  brother,  was  ^ 
made  governor  of  the  city.  From  that  time, 
the  French  writers  obferve,  the  courts  of  the  two 
Kings  made  a  very  different  appearance.  The  court 
of  the  King  of  England  was  fplendid  and  magni¬ 
ficent,  and  crowded  with  a  numerous  retinue, 
whilft  that  of  the  King  of  France  was  deferted  ; 
which  gave  occafion  to  many  of  the  French  to 
lament  the  fate  of  their  country  in  private,  fay 
their  hiftorians.  And  what  (fill  gave  them  greater 
uneafinefs,  was,  that  King  Henry  made  the peo- 
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pie  he  had  conquered  contribute  to  the  eftablifhi 
ment  of  his  government ;  for  having  affembled 
the  States,  he  required  a  fubfidy  of  them,  which 
they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  refufe,  but  granted 
without  one  difienting  voice,  expreffing  at  lead:  a 
feeming  readinefs  in  granting  that  which  they 
knew  was  in  the  conqueror’s  power  to  levy  in 
an  inftant  by  a  military  force ;  and  which,  if  it 
had  been  denied,  might  have  furnifhed  him  with 
a  pretence  of  demanding  a  great  deal  more.  But 
this  prudenc  Prince  chol’e  to  let  every  thing  run 
in  the  fame  channel,  and  to  make  as  few  altera¬ 
tions  as  poflible,  that  he  might  reconcile  that  peo¬ 
ple  to  his  government.  He  might  reafonably  ex¬ 
pect  that  what  was  given  by  the  States  would  be 
levied  with  lefs  murmuring  than  what  he  fhould 
raife  by  a  defpotick  power.  We  cannot  but  ob- 
ferve  at  this  day,  that  this  Prince  was  equally  verfed 
in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace.  We  fee  how  he 
made  his  advances  gradually  in  the  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try,  and  fecured  what  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
as  he  went  along  ;  and  that  afterwards  he  made 
the  conquered  country  in  a  great  meafure  main¬ 
tain  itfelf,  that  he  might  not  be  too  burthenfome 
to  his  Englifh  fubje6ts>.  Nor  do  we  find  him  guilty 
of  any  acts  of  tyranny  and  opprefTion  when  he  was 
at  the  height  of  his  glory,  and  in  a  manner  ma¬ 
fter  of  both  kingdoms.  But  to  proceed  in  our 
hiftory :  The  King  of  England  returning  home  in 
order  to  re-inforce  his  army,  (for  itwastoofoon 
to  put  much  confidence  in  his  new  fubjects)  fix 
.or  feven  thoufand  Scots  came  over  into  France  in 
the  mean  time  to  the  Dauphin’s  afiiftance,  and 
joining  with  his  troops  near  Beauge  in  Anjou,  de¬ 
feated  a  confiderable  body  of  the  Englifh,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence  the  King’s  bro¬ 
ther,  who  was  killed  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  fe- 
veral  others  of  the  Englifh  nobility  were  killed  or 
taken  prifoners,  which  gave  fome  life  to  the  Dau¬ 
phin’s  affairs,  and  occafioned  feveral  places  to  de¬ 
clare  for  him.  And  indeed  next  to  the  untimely 
death  of  King  He  nr  V,  which  happened  not  long 
after,  the  Dauphin  was  obliged  to  the  Scots  for  his 
re-eftablifhment.  The  diverfion  they  made  in 
England,  and  the  re-inforcements  they  fent  him 
from  time  to  time  when  his  fortunes  were  at  the 
lowed  ebb,  kept  his  head  above  water,  and  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  wait  for  a  favourable  jundure  to  re- 
ftore  his  affairs. 

The  Dauphin  was  encouraged  by  his  late  fuc* 
cefs  to  lay  fiege  to  Chartres  •,  but  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  returning  into  France  foon  after  with  a  great 
re-inforcement,  he  was  glad  to  quit  the  fiege,  and 
retire  to  Bourges  the  capital  of  Berry,  which  be¬ 
ing  the  only  province  he  was  entirely  mafter  of, 
occafioned  his  being  called  by  the  Englifh  in  derifi- 
on  the  King  of  Berry.  King  Henry  in  the  mean 
time  laid  fiege  to  Meaux,  the  capital  of  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Brie,  and  a  place  of  great  ftrength,  which 
held  out  a  fiege  of  feven  or  eight  months,  when  they 
were  forced  to  furrender  at  difcretion.  The  King 
ordered  the  head  of  Vanrus  the  governor  to  be 
cut  off,  and  his  body  hanged  upon  a  tree  near  the 
town,  called  V  anrus’s  Tree,  from  the  numbers 
of  Englifh  he  had  hanged  upon  it;  for  he  was  an 
implacable  enemy  to  that  nation. 

The  Queen  of  England,  who  had  the  year  be- 
fore  been  delivered  of  a  fon  at  Windfor,  coming 
over  to  France  with  another  re-inforcement  of 
troops,  rejoicings  were  made  at  Paris  for  the  birth 
of  that  Prince,  equal  to  thofe  that  had  been  made 
at  London  on  the  fame  occafion.  But  the  King 
of  England  being  foon  after  taken  dangeroufly  ill 
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as  he  was  upon  the  march  to  find  out  the  Dad-  CHAP' 
phin,  all  their  mirth  was  damped.  He  expired  xxx*v 
on  the  laft  of  Auguft  1422,  declaring  his  brother 
H  umphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  regent  of  Gioucefter 
England  during  the  minority  of  his  fon.  He  ad-  regent  of 
vifed  his  council  to  offer  the  regency  of  France  England- 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  on  his  refufal  he 
nominated  his  other  brother,  the  Duke  of  Bedford* 
to  take  upon  him  the  regency  of  that  kingdom. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  receiving  advice  of  the 
King  of  England’s  illnefs,  immediately  fet  for¬ 
ward  to  vifit  him,  but  found  him  dead  on  his  Duke  of 
arrival  ;  and  having  confulted  with  the  Englifh  Bedford 
council,  agreed  with  them  that  the  Duke  of  Bed-  {fgentof 
ford  fhould  undertake  the  regency.  The  old 
King  of  France  did  not  long  furvive  King  Henry, 
for  he  died  at  Paris  on  the  twenty-firll  of  Octo¬ 
ber  following.  There  was  no  Prince  of  the  blood,  King  of 
the  French  hiftorians  obferve,  to  aftift  at  his  in-  France 
terment,  fome  of  them  having  been  killed  at  the  dies- 
battle  of  Agincourt,  others  prifoners  in  England; 
and  the  reft  abfent,  they  luppofe,  as  not  approv¬ 
ing  the  prefent  administration  5  or  becaufe  they 
would  not  feem  to  authorize  by  their  prefence  the 
proclaiming  Henry  VI  asKing of  France:  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  therefore  only  attended  the  ob- 
fequies  of  the  French  King  in  mourning;  and 
the  corps  was  no  fooner  interred,  than  a  herald 
having  exhorted  the  people -to  pray  for  the  foul  of 
Charles  the  Sixth,  added.  Long  live  Henry 
ofLancafter,  King  of  France  and  England.  The 
deceafed  King  had  had  fix  fons  and  as  many  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  of  all  his  fons  only  Charles  the  Dauphin 
furvived  him,  who  is  from  this  time'ftiled  King  Henry 
of  France  by  the  French  hiftorians ;  tho’  Henry  VI,  pro- 
VI  was  adually  proclaimed  King  of  France  at  ^Inmed£ 
Paris,  and  in  pofieftlon  of  the  greateft  part  of  that  France 
kingdom  for  a  confiderable  time  afterwards. 

In  conformity  to  the  French  hiftorians,  I  be-  Charles 
gin  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seventh  here,  VII, 
tho’  to  me  Henry  VI  appears  to  be  King  of  1 +22, 
France  at  this  time,  de  jure  as  well  as  de  faflo  ; 
for  the  crown  of  France  devolved  upon  him  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  confirmed  by  the  affembly  of  the  Eftates: 
and  if  treaties  made  between  fovereign  Princes, 
or  adts  of  fettlement  made  by  the  legifiature  of  any 
kingdom  are  of  any  force  to  bind  the  fucceflion, 

I  cannot  fee  what  pretence  the  Flench  have  to  ex¬ 
clude  Henry  VI  from  the  number  of  their  Kings, 
efpecially  when  he  was  actually  crowned  and  re¬ 
cognized  there:  we  may  as  well  ftrike  him  cut 
of  the  catalogue  of  the  Kings  of  England,  be¬ 
caufe  he  was  afterwards  deprived  of  that  part  of  his 
dominions  alfo.  Though  perhaps  we  have  been 
as  much  in  the  other  extreme  in  {tiling  our  Mo- 
narchs  Kings  of  France  ever  fince,  whfen  we  have 
by  innumerable  treaties,  virtually  at  leaft,  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  French  King’s  title  to  that  king¬ 
dom.  But  to  proceed 

The  Dauphin  upon  advice  of  his  father’s  death,  Charles 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  King  of  France, 
and  foon  after  crowned  at  Poitiers,  which  gave  bempero_to 
fome  encouragement  to  his  party,  and  brought  claimed 
fome  to  declare  for  him  who  had  hitherto  flood  and 
neuter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Bed-  gowned 
ford  the  regent,  to  ftrengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Englifh,  renewed  the  alliances  between  them  and 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Britany.  The  pro¬ 
vinces' all  the  while  were  divided  into  different 
parties  and  interefts,  and  fcarce  a  day  paffed  with-  1423. 
out  a  fkirmifh :  but  the  mod  confiderable  adtion  Battle  of 
happened  near  the  town  of  Crevant  in  Burgundy,  Crevant- 
1 5  Q_  where 
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CHAP,  where  the  Dauphinois  having  been  joined  by  a 
XXXIV.^  bod  y  of  Scots,  were  entirely  defeated  *,  and  the  Dau- 
v-.— y— iu j  p^jn»s  tro0pS  having  the  worft  in  many  other  en¬ 
counters  this  year,  he  found  himfelf  under  a  necef- 
fity  of  retiring  to  the.fouthward  of  the  Loire.  Here 
he  follicited  his  friends  in  Spain  and  Italy  to  fend 
fome  troops  to  his  affiftance.  From  Spain  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  fmall  detachment,  and  the  Duke  of  M  ilan 
furnifhed  him  with  a  thoufand  foot,  and  about 
fix  hundred  horfe  •,  but  his  principal  fupplies  ar¬ 
rived  from  Scotland,  amounting  to  five  or  fix 
thoufand  Scots,  under  the  command  of  Earl  Dou¬ 
glas.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  on  the  other  fide, 
having  received  frefh  recruits  from  England,  and 
being  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy’s  forces, 
took  feveral  confiderable  towns  from  the  Dauphinois, 
and  being  fet  down  before  Yory  on  the  confines 
1424.  of  Normandy,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  a  Scot  whom 
The  the  Dauphin  had  honoured  with  the  title  of  Con- 
1  ^td*1  t  of  France,  came  to  it’s  relief,  which  occa- 

Yory  3  fioned  a  general  battle,  wherein  the  Dauphin’s 
party  was  defeated,  four  or  five  thoufand  men 
killed,  among  whom  was  the  Conflable  Earl 
Douglas,  and  feveral  other  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion  i  which  victory  was  attended  with  the  fur- 
render  of  Mans,  Mayenne,  and  many  other  con¬ 
fiderable  places,  to  the  Englifh.  And  now  it  was 
expe&ed  every  day  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
would  pafs  the  Loire,  and  reduce  the  reft  of 
France  to  the  obedience  of  King  Henry  *,  but 
it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  the  Dauphin  had 
abundance  of  good  fortune  on  his  fide,  if  he  had 
neither  money,  troops,  or  courage,  for  in  this  very 
inftant,  when,  in  all  probability,  he  would  have 
been  obliged  to  abandon  the  kingdom,  an  unfore- 
A  quarrel  ^een  quarrel  happened  between  the  Englifh  and 
between  Burgundians,  which  gave  his  friends  time  to  re- 
the  Eng-  cover  from  their  confirmation,  and  provide  for 
hth  and  j^eir  defence  j  other  wife,  in  the  opinion  of  Meze- 
dianspre-  ray,  one  of  their  moft  celebrated  hiftorians,  the 
vents  the  Englifh  had  made  an  entire  conqueft  of  France, 
enure  con-  The  occafion  of  this  mifunderftanding  between 
France^  ^e  Englifh  and  Burgundians,  was  an  unfortunate 
amour  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter’s,  regent  of  Eng¬ 
land,  with  Jaqueline  Countefs  of  Hainault 
and  Holland  ;  (he  was  already  married  to  the  Duke 
of  Brabant,  a  Prince  remarkably  weak  both  in 
body  and  mind,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  en¬ 
dure  him,  fhe  pretended  the  marriage  was  null, 
and  fent  to  Rome  for  his  Holinefs’s  opinion  upon  it, 
and  in  the  mean  time  made  an  offer  of  her  perfon 
to  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  who,  as  fhe  was  heirefs 
of  feveral  fine  countries,  immediately  married  her, 
without  waiting  for  the  refolution  of  the  Pontiff. 
He  proceeded  foon  after  to  tranfport  a  confiderable 
force  to  Calais,  in  order  to  take  poffeffion  of  Hai¬ 
nault  his  wife’s  inheritance  •,  but  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  fending  a  body  of  troops  to  the  affiftanceof 
his  coufin  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  he  met  with  a 
vigorous  refiftance.  And  what  rendered  this  oc¬ 
currence  the  more  unfortunate  to  the  Englifh  af¬ 
fairs,  was,  that  the  troops  both  on  the  fide  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucefter  and  Burgundy  were  defigned 
to  reinforce  the  Duke  of  Bedford  if  this  adventure 
had  not  happened,  and  he  was  obliged  to  remain 
perfectly  ina&ive  for  a  year  or  two  for  want  of 
thofe  forces.  However,  the  Pope’s  determination 
arriving,  that  the  Duke'  of  Gloucefter’s  marriage 
with  the  Countefs  of  Hainault  was  null,  he  defifted 
from  hispretenfions,  and  married  the  Lady  Elea¬ 
nor,  daughter  of  the  Lord  Cob  ham,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  common  fame,  had  long  been  his  mifs. 
And  thus  the  occafion  of  the  quarrel  being  re¬ 
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moved,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  reconciled  to  CHAP, 
the  Englifh,  and  fent  his  troops  again  to  join  the  XXXIy 
Duke  of  Bedford.  During  this  long  interval  of 
inadtion,  the  Dauphin  had  not  only  very  much  in- 
creafed  his  party,  but  formed  fome  advantageous 
alliances,  elpecially  with  the  Duke  of  Britany, 
whom  he  had  drawn  off  from  the  Englifh.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  however,  marching  into  Britany, 
foon  compelled  their  Duke  to  quit  the  Dauphin’s 
party,  and  fign  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  whereby  the 
King  of  England  was  declared  fucceffor  to  the  late 
King  of  France.  And  now  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
determined  to  put  the  defign  in  execution  he  had 
fo  long  fufpended  on  account  of  the  mifunder- 
ftandings  between  the  courts  of  England  and  Bur¬ 
gundy,  namely,  to  pafs  the  Loire,  and  make  him¬ 
felf  mafter  of  the  countries  to  the  fouthward  of  it  \ 
and  in  order  to  this,  he  detached  a  part  of  his  army 
to  inveft,  or  rather  block  up  the  city  of  Orleans, 
for  it  was  of  too  large  an  extent  to  be  entirely  fur- 
rounded  by  fuch  a  handful  of  men  as  this  army  con¬ 
fided  of*,  and  it  is  furprizing  to  think  that  the 
Englifh,  who  fcarce  ever  exceeded  five  and  twenty 
thoufand  men  in  the  field,  fhould  be  able  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  fiege  of  that  confequence,  and  keep  fuch 
a  large  populous  kingdom  in  awe  at  the  fame  time. 

The  perfon  the  Duke  of  Bedford  pitched  upon  to  car¬ 
ry  on  this  fiege  was  Thom  as  Mon  t  acute,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  efteemed  one  of  themoft  accomplifhed 
Generals  in  the  Englifh  Service ;  he  fat  d«wn  before 
the  town  on  the  fide  of  Sologne  on  the  twelfth  of 
October  1427.  Thus  the  place  was  inverted  but 
on  one  fide,  and  the  Dauphin  left  at  liberty  to 
throw  in  fupplies  of  men  and  provifion,  as  he  did 
from  time  to  time  during  the  fiege.  The  Englifh 
however  ftormed  a  great  baftion  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge,  and  a  fmall  caftle  called  the  Torelles,  and 
carried  them,  and  had  great  hopes  of  fucceeding 
in  the  enterprize,  till  their  General  the  Earl  of 
Salifbury  was  unfortunately  killed  by  a  mufket-lhot 
as  he  was  viewing  the  breach  in  order  to  make  a 
general  affault.  Their  courage  was  however  re¬ 
vived  by  the  approach  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy’s 
troops  in  the  month  of  December  1428  ;  they  took 
pod  on  that  fide  of  the  town  towards  la  Beauffe, 
but  ft  ill  not  having  forces  enough  entirely  to  en- 
compafs  the  city,  they  built  forts  and  redoubts  at 
certain  diftances  round  the  town,  not  fo  near  how¬ 
ever  but  there  were  yet  fome  intervals,  by  which 
relief  might  be  put  into  the  place ;  and  this  oc- 
cafioned  feveral  fmart  actions  between  the  befiegers 
and  the  Dauphinois,  as  provifion  was  fending  to 
the  city  or  the  camp  ;  the  moft  remarkable  of  which 
happened  on  the  12th  of  February,  1429,  between 
the  Count  de  Clermont  and  the  celebrated  Sir 
John  Falstaff  5  the  latter  was  convoying 
a  fupply  from  Paris  to  the  Englifh  camp,  and  be¬ 
ing  attacked  by  the  French,  defeated  them.  This  The  battle 
was  called  the  battle  of  Herrings,  there  being  of  Her- 
great  quantities  of  them  among  the  provifions.  rir>gs. 

Notwithftanding  the  frequent  opportunities  the 
Dauphin  had  of  throwing  fupplies  of  men  and 
provifions  into  the  town,  the  fiege  was  carried  on 
with  fuch  vigour,  that  it  was  evident  it  muft  fur- 
render  in  a  fhort  time  :  whereuporvthe  befieged 
cunningly  offered  to  put  the  city  into  the  hands 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  to  which  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  anfwered,  he  hoped  they  did  not  think 
to  make  a  tool  of  him ;  that  he  fhould  beat  the 
bufh,  and  leave  others  to  catch  the  birds:  intima¬ 
ting,  that  as  the  Englifh  had  been  chiefly  inftru- 
mental  in  carrying  on  the  fiege,  it  was  not  fit  the 
Burgundians  fhould  run  away  with  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  •, 
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CHAP,  tage  •,  for  it  muft  be  remembered  that  the  Duke 
XXXI V.^  0f  Burgundy’s  troops  did  not  join  theEnglifh  be- 
L  ’  fore  Orleans  till  half  a  year  after  they  were  fet 
down  before  it.  But  however  rational  the  anfwer 
was  which  the  Regent  gave  on  this  occafion,  the 
TheDuke  befieged  gained  their  point  by  it,  creating  fuch  a 
efBurgun-  difference  between  the  Englifh  and  the  Duke  of 
the  Eng-  Burgundy,  that  he  immediately  withdrew  his  troops 
lift  at  the  from  before  the  place. 

fiege.  The  Englifh  ftill  carried  on  their  attacks -,  but 
as  moft  part  of  the  town  was  now  open  to  the 
Dauphinois,  it  could  not  be  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  bring  them  relief,  efpecially  when  the  army  of 
the  befiegers  did  not  confift  of  ten  thoufand  men, 
and  the  garrifon  was  at  leaft  as  numerous :  but 
the  French  were  at  this  time  fo  difpirited,  that 
notwithftanding  the  difadvantages  the  befiegers  la¬ 
boured  under,  their  foldiers  could  hardly  be  pre¬ 
vailed  with  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  place. 
The  Dauphin  and  his  Generals  therefore  finding 
they  had  apparently  a  great  fuperiority  in  the  field 
in  point  of  numbers,  and  the  country  unanimoufly 
in  their  intereft,  confidered  that  if  they  could  find 
any  expedient  to  animate  their  men,  their  affairs 
muft  foon  put  on  a  new  face :  having  met  with  a 
The  Maid  young  maid  therefore  of  a  mafculine  courage  on  the 
of  Or-  confines  of  Lorrain,  they  brought  her  to  the  Dau- 
kan,‘  phin’s  court,  pretending  that  fhe  was  fent  from 
Heaven  to  deliver  Orleans  from  the  Englifh. 
They  had  taught  her  the  exercife  of  arms,  and 
inftrudted  her  in  all  manner  of  military  operations 
before  fhe  was  brought  upon  the  ftage,  fo  that  fhe 
knew  how  to  behave  at  the  head  of  a  company 
or  fquadron  as  well  as  moft  of  the  officers  of  the 
army ;  and  this  was  all  to  pafs  for  infpiration. 
The  gracefulnefs  of  her  perfon  and  addrefs,  and 
the  uncommonnefs  of  finding  one  of  that  foft  fex 
fo  daring  and  well  {killed  in  martial  affairs,  fuffi- 
ciently  prejudiced  the  vulgar  in  her  favour.  There 
was  no  great  difficulty  in  bringing  them  to  believe 
fhe  was  raifed  up  by  Heaven  for  their  deliverance  ; 
and  in  this  perfuafion  they  crouded  to  march  under 
her  colours  to  the  relief  of  Orleans,  by  which  the 
Generals  of  the  Dauphinois  gained  their  point : 
for  nothing  but  an  unaccountable  dread  of  the 
enemy  could  have  prevented  their  throwing  fup- 
plies  into  Orleans  as  often  as  they  pleafed,  if  we 
confider  the  fmall  number  of  the  Englifh  before  it, 
and  the  great  extent  of  the  place.  The  Dauphin 
therefore  having  affembled  an  army,  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  thoufand  men,  commanded  by  his  moft  ce¬ 
lebrated  Generals,  with  the  Maid  of  Orleans  (as  the 
impoftor  was  afterwards  called)  at  their  head,  fent 
them  to  re-inforce  the  befieged,  and  found  but  little 
difficulty  in  entering  the  town  on  that  fide  which 
was  open  to  them.  This  was  cried  up  as  one  of 
the  moft  daring  enterprizes  that  ever  was  under¬ 
taken,  and  the  fuccefs  looked  upon  even  as  mira¬ 
culous  by  all  the  Dauphin’s  party  through  the  king¬ 
dom.  And  now  the  garrifon  confiding  of  about 
three  times  the  number  of  the  befiegers,  they  ven¬ 
tured  to  attack  the  forts  and  redoubts  which  the 
Englifh  had  built  about  the  place,  fome  of  which 
they  carried.  This  was  afcribed  to  the  conduflof 
the  holy  Maid,  and  the  people  thereby  induced  to 
believe,  that  they  fhould  always  be  vitftorious  while 
this  heroick  virgin  remained  at  their  head.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  the  Englifh  finding  the  garrifon  fo  very 
numerous,  and  being  deferted  by  the  Burgundians, 
The  fiegc  had  now  no  hopes  of  taking  the  place :  they  raifed 
of  Orleans  the  fiege  therefore,  and  marched  off  in  good  order 
raifed  with  about  eight  or  nine  thoufand  men,  being  all 
ay  2  *  the  forces  they  had  there.  And  though  their  num- 
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ber  was  fo  very  fmall,  the  courage  of  the  French  CHAP, 
was  not  yet  fo  much  raifed  as  to  venture  to  give  XXXI V. 
them  any  difturbance  in  their  retreat.  The  Dau-  * 

phin’s  Generals  would  by  no  means  however  have 
this  conduct  to  be  thought  the  effedl  of  their  fears, 
but  pretended  it  was  the  exprels  order  of  Heaven, 
by  the  mouth  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  that 
they  fhould  not  purfue  the  enemy.  The  truth  is, 
they  found  their  affairs  upon  the  mending  hand, 
and  they  had  no  mind  to  attack  a  body  of  nine 
thoufand  veteran  troops,  and  put  the  fate  of  their 
country  upon  the  iffue  of  a  battle,  when  a  little 
time  and  patience  would  probably  produce  the  fame 
effetfts  they  could  hope  for  by  a  victory. 

The  raifing  the  fiege  of  Orleans  was  attended  The  battle 
with  the  furrender  of  feveral  places  to  the  French,  Patay- 
and  the  Duke  of  Alenjon  not  long  after  furprized 
part  of  the  Englifh  army  at  Patay,  where  they 
killed  about  fifteen  hundred  of  them,  and  took  the 
Lords  Talbot  and  Sea  le  prifoners ;  and  tho* 
the  reft  of  the  detachment  made  a  regular  retreat, 
it  was  efteemed  a  great  vidory,  and  afcribed  alfo 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  This  de¬ 
feat  was  imputed  to  the  negligence  or  cowardice 
ofFALSTAFF,  though  it  appears  from  our  hi- 
ftories  that  he  had  formerly  behaved  himfelf  like  a 
man  of  honour.  He  was  not  only  Efficiently  lam¬ 
pooned  however  upon  this  occafion,  as  appears  by 
fome  ballads  ftill  in  being,  but  degraded  from  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  which  he  had  been  former¬ 
ly  admitted  to  upon  his  good  fuccefs  in  fome  for¬ 
mer  expeditions.  Though  the  defeat  of  Patay  was 
not  very  confiderable  in  itfelf,  yet  it  was  of  great 
confequence  to  the  French ;  it  {hewed  them  that 
the  Englifh  they  fo  much  dreaded  were  but  men 
like  themfelves,  and  encouraged  many  people  to 
come  over  to  the  Dauphin’s  party  who  had  taken 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  Englifh.  They  pretend¬ 
ed  they  were  abfolved  from  their  oaths  by  Heaven  ir- 
felf,  who  had  fent  the  Maid  of  Orleans  to  afferc 
the  right  of  their  natural  Sovereign  :  fuch  excellent 
ufe  we  find  may  be  made  of  an  impoftor  artfully 
managed.  This  train  of  fuccefs  fo  exalted  the 
Dauphin,  that  he  left  his  faftneffes  beyond  the 
Loire,  and  ventured  to  march  crofs  the  country  as  King 
far  as  Rheims,and  having  furprized  thatcity,  caufed  Charles 
himfelf  to  be  crowned  there  a  fecond  time,  which 
gave  ftill  greater  credit  to  their  heroine,  who  they  a 
pretend  had  foretold  that  he  fhould  fhortly  be 
crowned  at  Rheims,  when  there  appeared  fcarce 
any  portability  of  it’s  being  effedled.  But  however 
that  be,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  what  a  turn  this 
coronation  in  the  city  where  his  anceftors  had  been 
confecrated  gave  to  King  Charles’s  affairs: 
many  great  cities  immediately  fubmitted  to  him, 
and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  the  Re¬ 
gent  prevented  the  revolt  of  Paris  itfelf. 

But  after  all  thefe  fucceffes,  which  had  been 
afcribed  to  the  divine  aid  brought  them  by  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  {he  was  taken  prifoner  in  the  The  Maid 
year  1430,  and  burnt  for  an  impoftor  in  the  city  O*' 
of  Rouen,  at  the  time  King  Henry  arrived  there 
in  his  way  to  Paris,  whither  he  was  going  to  his 
coronation  ;  the  Regent  apprehending  that  the  per¬ 
forming  this  ceremony  in  the  capital  city  of  the 
kingdom  might  prove  advantageous  to  his  caufe. 

The  King  of  England,  as  the  French  ftile  him,  The  King 
made  a  very  magnificent  entry  into  Paris  on  the  of  Eng- 
fecond  of  December  1431,  being  confecrated  and  car"wne(Jat 
crowned  on  the  feventeenth  of  the  fame  month  par;s 
by  the  Cardinal  of  Winchefter  ;  this  was  perform-  ,43i. 
ed  rather  according  to  the  ceremonial  of  Eng¬ 
land,  than  thecuftoms  of  France,  fay  the  French 
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C  H  A  P.  .writers ;  from  whence  I  prefume' they  would  in- 
XXXIV.  fcr  fome  defed  in  the  ceremony.  He  returned  to 

- - - - -  Rouen  the  day  after  Chriftmas,  the  regent  appre- 

ii ending  he  would  be.  more  fecure  .there  than  in 
Paris,  which  was  almoft  furrounded  by  the  enemy  ; 
but  he.  feems  to  have  been  in  equal  danger  in  that 
city,  the  cattle  of  Rouen  being  furprized  at  the 
very  time  the  King  was  there,  tho’  it  was  retaken 
by  the  Englifh  indeed  the  next  moment,  and  the 
city  fecured,  which  happened,  as  the  French  re¬ 
late,  through  fome  mifunderftandings  among  their 
Generals,  oilier  wife  they  had  made  King  Henry 
prifoner,  and  put  a  final  end  to  the  war.  This 
Prince  was  crowned  King  of  France  when  he  was 
about  nine  years  of  age. 

MifunJer-  As  the  Duke  of  Bedford  had  married  the*Duke 
ftandings  ofBurgundy’s  fitter,  this  Princefs  had  found  means 
between  t0  reconcile  fier  brother  and  her  hufband,  and  the 
it  Enf"  war  was  aSain  carried  on  againft  the  French  with 
Burgundi-  tolerable  fticcefs  ;  but  the  Duchefs  of  Bedford  hap- 
ans,  1433.  pening  to  die  rathe  year  1433-,  and. the  Duke  mar¬ 
rying  a  perfon  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  did  not 
approve  of,  the  latter  was  pleafed  to  refent  it,  or 
rather  took  this  opportunity  of  exprefling  that  aver- 
fion  to  him  and  the  Englifh. caufe,  \yhich  he  had  en^ 
tertained  fome  time  before  :  however,  he  propofed 
a  con g refs. to  ail  the  parties  concerned  in  the  war, 
in  order  to  adjuft  their  feveral  differences,  and 
Arras  was  appointed  for  the  place  of  conference- 
The  plenipotentiaries  of  England  and  France  foon 
difeovered  that  it  was  not  pjoff]ble..to  come  to  any 
agreement,  both  their  matters  infifting  on  their 
tide  to  the  crown  of  France  ;  -  whereupon  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  minifters  withdrew,  and  left  the  French  and 
the  Burgundians  to  treat  by  themfelves :  where 
the  Duke  ofBurgundy  obtained  whatever  he  afked, 
for  the  French  were  determined  to.  gain  him  over 
to  their  party  at  any  price,  and  granted  him  fuch 
terms,  as,  in  the  words  of,  the  French  hiftorians, 
nothing  but  the  neceffity  of;  their  affairs  could 
juftify  ;  it  was;  fay  they,  a  very  fhameful  peace, 
but  a  very  ufeful  one:  among  other  things,  it 
Treat  at  was  ftipulated,  that  King  Charles  fhould  dif- 
Arrasbe-  avow  the  murder  of  John  the  prefent  Duke’s 
tween  father,  that  he  fhould  beg  of  him  to  forget  the 

France  injury,  and  be  reconciled  to  him,  and  that  all 

and  Bur-  perfons  fhould  be.  brought  to.jufticewho  were 
gun  y'  concerned  in  the  murder ;  that,  the  King  fhould 
erect  a  church  where  the  murder  was  commit¬ 
ted,  the  prefentation  to  which  fhould  be  in  the 
Duke  and  his  fucceffors. 

That  the  King  fhould  grant  the  county  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  as  well  as  the.  duchy,  with  many  con- 
fiderable  cities  fpecified  in  the  articles,  to  him  and 
his  heirs ;  that  he  fhould  transfer  over  to  him  all 
the  towns  and  fortreffes  on  both  Tides  the  Somme 
in  Picardy,  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  Dourlans, 
Bologne,  &c..  and  that  the  Duke  fhould  not  be 
obliged  to  do  fealty,  homage  or  fervice  to  the  King 
for  any  of  the  countries  or  places  he  poffeflfed. 
Which  were  fuch  conditions,  as  fcarce  ever  any 
vaffal  obtained  from  his  Sovereign  before. 

King  Charles  having  ftrengthened  himfelf 
by  this  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
many  of  the  French  Lords  were  induced  to  de- 
fert  the  Englifh  fervice,  and  make  their  court  to 
him :  the  Duke .  of  Bedford  however  continued 
the  war,  and  took  St  Dennis,  and  feveral  other 
confiderable  towns,  as  the  French  on  their  fide 
did  others  from  the  Englifh  *,  and  fo  equal  were 
their  forces  at  this  time,  that  there  appeared  very 
little  hopes  of  putting  a  period  to  the  diffrac¬ 
tions  of  the  kingdom,  till  the  death  of  the  Regent, 
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which  happened  on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  CHAP. 
1435,  to  whole  condutt,  according  to  the  French,  XXXIV. 
the  Englifh  were  indebted  for  the  greateft  part  of  j) 
their  conquefts,  and  Handing  their  ground  fo  long,  Bedford 
when  they  received  fcarce  any  fupplies  from  Eng-  Regent  of 
land.  He  was  iucceeded  in  the  government  of  brance 
France  by  Richard  DukeofYork. 

1  he  Englifh,  to  fhew  their  refentment  for  the  ^ 
Duke  of  Burgundy’s  deferring  them,  plundered 
his  country,  and  took  feveral  of  his  towns,  where¬ 
by  th^y  rendered  him  their  moft  inveterate  enemy, 
which  certainly  was  an  error  in  politicks,  when 
he  was  willing  to  have  flood  neuter.  In  the  con¬ 
dition  the  Englifh  were  at  this  time  from  their 
divifionsat  home,  and  fo  large  a  country  abroad 
to  defend,  with  a  handful  of  men,  they  had  no 
occafion  to  have  made  themfelves  new  enemies. 

■The  year:  after  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  death,  the 
Parifians.  entered  into  a  conlpiracy  againft  the 
Englifh,  and  let  the  Conftable  of  France  into  Paris  fur- 
that  city  'with  a  detachment  of '  King  Charles’s  prized  by 
army;  the  Governor  Willoughby  had  juft  ^  . 
time  enough  to  retire  into  the  Baftile  with  his  I43£.  ’ 
garrifon,  and  upon  articles  of  capitulation,  was 
permitted  to  retire  ,  to  Rouen  with  his  garrifon, 
arms,  and  baggage :  and  thus  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  was  loft  without  ft riking  a  ft roke.  And 
it  is  to  be  wondered  how  the  Englifh  fo  long  main¬ 
tained  themfelves  in  fuch  a  vaft  populous  city, 
with  a  garrifon  which  feldom  ever  exceeded  two 
thoufand  men,  and  at  this  time  not  twelve  hun¬ 
dred.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  the  fame  time 
laid  fiege  to  Calais,  but  did  not  meet  with 
the  like  fuccefs,  he  was  forced  to  rife  from 
before  it ;  and  the  Duke,  of  Gloucefter  foon  af¬ 
ter  tranfporting  thither  ten  thoufand  men,  re¬ 
turned  his  vifit,  burning  and  deftroying  his  coun¬ 
try  of  Artois  with  fire  and  fword.  Pontoife  and  fe¬ 
veral;  other  places  alfo  were  taken  from  the  French 
this  year,  and  the  war  Teemed  yet  to  be  vigoroufty 
carried  on,  on  all  Tides.  The  weight  of  it  how¬ 
ever  fell  chiefly  on  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
Englifh  being  determined  to  make  him  fenfible  of 
the  difhonourable  and  imprudent  part  he  had  a&ed. 

And  indeed,  during  all  the  time  he  had  been  in 
alliance  with  England,  his  Flemifh  territories  ne¬ 
ver  fuffered  fo  much  as  they  did  at  prefent.  But 
it  was  the  happinefs  of  France,  their  hiftorians  ob- 
ferve,  that  he  was  much  more  provoked  at  thefe 
ravages  than  inclined  to  change  Tides  by  them.  Nor 
were  the  French  much  difpleafed  when  they  heard 
of  his  misfortunes:  for  however  they  might  have 
put  on  a  fair  outfide  to  bring  him  over  to  their 
party,  his  haughty  behaviour  and  over-bearing 
manner  at  the  treaty  of  Arras,  with  the  hard  con¬ 
ditions  he  had  extorted  from  the  French  King, 
were  not  forgotten.  Befides,  fince  the  reduction 
of  Paris,  and  the  revolt  of  the  nobility  from  the 
Englifh,  the  Duke  was  become  lels  neceffary  than 
formerly.  And  now  King  Charles  thought  it  K;ng 
a  proper  time  to  make  his  public  entry  into  the  Charles’s 
capital  city  of  Paris,  which  he  performed  with  public.k 
the  utmoft  fplendor  on  the  twelfth  of  Novern-  IDt° 
ber  1437,  having  been  driven  from  it  near  twen-  1437. 
ty  years,  during  moft  of  which  rime  it  had 
been  in  the  poffefiion  of  the  Englifh.  It  is  na¬ 
tural  to  fuppofe  the  French  were  mightily  rejoiced 
on  this  occafion  ;  for  how  mild  or  equitable  fo- 
ever  the  Englifh  adminiftration  might  have  been, 
the  people  will  ever  be  fonder  of  a  native  than  a 
foreigner ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reafon  for 
it:  foreigners  will  have  foreign  favourites,  and 
oblige  them  at  the  coft  of. the  natives,  whatever 
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CH  A  P-ftipulations  are  made  to  prevent  it ;  but  here  the 
XXXIV.  government  had  been  avowedly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Englifh  Nobility  and  Generals,  and  the  French 
totally  excluded  from  it.  It  is  no  wonder  if  after 
this  therefore  there  were  great  rejoicings,  when 
they  faw  a  Prince  of  their  own  nation  making  his 
publick  entry  into  his  capital  city  :  we  fhould 
have  believed  as  much  if  their  hiftorians  had  not 
left  it  upon  record.  But  their  joy  was  very  fhort- 
lived  it  feems  :  the  King  had  not  been  here  many 
France  af-  weeks,  before  Paris  and  France  in  general  buffered 
flitted  as  much  by  plague  and  famine  as  they  had  before 
with  pla-  by  the  War,  converting  it  into  a  perfect  defart. 

The  King  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city  on 
the  third  of  December,  and  the  very  foldiers  a- 
bandoned  it ;  fo  that  the  Englifh  might  have  re¬ 
turned  and  poffeffed  themfelves  of  it  again,  if  they 
had  not  dreaded  the  peftilence  more  than  the  e- 
nemy.  What  added  to  the  mifery  of  the  country 
was,  that  the  nobility  who  had  left  the  Englifh 
fervice,  and  had  now  nothing  to  fubfifl  on,  under 
pretence  of  making  incurfions  on  their  owneffates 
which  were  in  the  power  of  the  Englifh,  plundered 
friends  and  foes  alike,  and  maintained  themfelves 
by  thefe  kind  of  robberies,  which  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  King  Charles  to  prevent,  having 
no  other  means  of  fubfifting  thefe  gentlemen,  who 
had  in  a  literal  fenfe  left  all  to  follow  him,  and 
were  frequently  of  fervice  to  him  by  the  incurfions 
they  made  into  the  enemies  quarters. 

There  being  great  dilputes  at  this  time  between 
the  council  that  was  held  at  Bafil  and  Pope  Eu- 
genius  IV,  King  Charles  in  fome  things  ad¬ 
hered  to  his  Holinefs,  and  in  others  feemed  to  be 
governed  by  the  Council,  receiving  neither  of 
their  regulations  abfolutely,  but  with  fuch  addi¬ 
tional  modifications  formed  by  the  French  clergy, 
as  the  ufages  of  the  Gallican  Church  it  was  faid 
required;  and  from  thefe  determinations  of  the 
Ecclefiafticks  in  France  was  compofed  what  has 
p  fince  obtained  the  name  of  the  Pragmatick  Sandli- 
matick  S  on  *  whereby  it  was  declared,  That  the  Council 
Santtion.  was  fuperior  to  the  Pope ;  the  ancient  form  of 
ordaining  Bifhops  was  revived  ;  and  many  things 
retrenched,  from  whence  the  Holy  See  formerly 
reaped  great  advantage:  with  which  the  Pope  was 
extremely  offended,  but  could  not  procure  the 
decree  to  be  abolifhed  till  the  reign  of  Fr  a  n  c  i  s  I, 
who,  with  the  confent  of  Leo  X,  eftablifhed  the 
Concordat  in  it’s  room. 

The  French  court  was  at  this  time  pretty  much 
divided  ;  and  the  difaffe&ed  Lords,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon  and  Alenfon, 
and  the  Counts  of  Vendome,  Dunois,  and  La  Tri- 
mouille,  had  infinuated  themfelves  fo  far  into  the 
Dauphin  (King  Charles’s  fon)  that  he  agreed 
to  appear  at  their  head.  He  was  now  about  eigh¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  weary  of  being  under  the  tui¬ 
tion  of  a  governor,  and  of  leading  a  private  in¬ 
active  life,  and  confequently  the  eafier  wrought 
upon.  At  a  time  appointed  between  them,  they 
furprized  his  governor,  took  him  out  of  his 
hands,  and  marched  with  the  Prince  to  Blois  be¬ 
fore  the  King  had  any  notice  of  their  defign  :  but 
the  King  purfued  them  fo  brifkly,  that  within  a 
few  months  they  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  mercy, 
which  they  obtained  by  the  mediation  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  The  King  afterwards  changed  all 
the  officers  of  the  Dauphin’s  houfhold,  and  put 
thofe  about  him  he  could  rely  on. 

About  this  time  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  had  remained  prifoner  in  England  ever  fince 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  being  five  and  twenty 
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years,  obtained  his  liberty  on  agreeing  to  pay  a 
ranfom  of  three  hundred  thoufand  crowns  ;  of 
which  he  raifed  one  himfelf,  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  advanced  the  other  two  for  him  ;  thefe 
two  families  being  now  perfectly  reconciled,  whofe 
former  differences  had  in  a  great  mealure  occa- 
fioned  the  civil  wars  of  France. 

The  King,  who  was  fo  very  cautious  of  ha¬ 
zarding  his  perfon  in  his  juvenile  years,  determi¬ 
ned  now,  according  to  the  French  hiftorians,  to 
lead  his  army  in  perfon,  and  foon  found  the  happy 
effeCts  of  it.  The  firft  enterprize  he  undertook 
was  the  fiege  of  Creil,  and  afterwards  ventured  on 
that  of  Pontoife,  an  important  poll  near  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Seine  and  the  O'yfe,  and  well  defend¬ 
ed  by  the  Englifh  ;  in  both  which  however  he  was 
fuccefsful.  The  following  winter,  he  was  exercifed 
again  with  the  difeontents  of  feveral  of  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood,  who  thought  themfelves  too  little 
concerned  in  the  adminiftration  ;  particularly  the 
Dukes  of  Orleans,  Alen^on,  and  Bourbon;  and  he 
had  fome  intelligence  of  their  caballing  with  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Britany  :  but  they  did  not 
break  out  into  aftual  rebellion  ;  the  King  found 
means  to  pacify  them  without  having  recourfe  to 
arms.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  he  invited  to  court, 
and  returned  him  great  part  of  the  money  his  ran¬ 
fom  hadcoft  him,  knowing  that  the  uneafinefs  of 
his  circumftances  was  the  principal  reafon  of  his 
difeontent.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  alfo,  whofe 
diffatisfaclion  arofe  principally  from  the  neglect 
that  had  been  (hewn  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  no 
further  quarrel  with  the  court  :  and  thefe  two 
Princes  being  thus  taken  off,  the  other  Lords 
thought  it  mod  prudent  to  be  quiet  and  reconcile 
themfelves  to  his  Majefty. 

The  King  being  at  liberty  from  civil  diffen- 
fions,  carried  the  war  into  Guienne  and  Gafcony, 
where  he  took  feveral  places  from  the  Englifh  ; 
but  while  he  was  at  this  diftance,  the  French  loft 
fome  towns  in  Normandy  :  and  thus  the  war 
continued  with  various  luccefs  between  the  two 
nations  till  the  year  1443,  when  a  truce  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  them,  which  being  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  was  continued  till  the  year  1448. 
King  Charles  therefore  having  now  no  occa- 
fion  for  his  troops,  fent  them  to  Sigismond, 
Duke  of  Auftria,  to  be  employed  againft  the  Swit¬ 
zers  ;  in  which  fervice,  ’tis  faid,  they  gained  a 
great  deal  of  honour. 

The  truce  being  at  an  end  in  the  year  1448, 
the  war  with  the  Englifh  was  renewed  ;  and  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year  1449,  the  French  reco¬ 
vered  Rouen,  and  all  the  towns  in  Normandy  and 
North  France,  except  Calais ;  for  the  court  of 
England  was  at  this  time  diffracted  with  civil 
diffenfions,  and  perfectly  abandoned  their  late  con- 
quefts.  The  French  hiftorians,  fome  of  them, 
applaud  the  courage  and  conduct  of  their  Mo¬ 
narch  upon  this  occafior.,  who  led  his  troops  in 
perfon  ;  but  there  needed  very  little  courage  or 
conduct  to  reduce  a  country  which  had  no  regu¬ 
lar  forces  to  defend  it,  and  the  natives  entirely  in 
their  intereft.  The  laft  place  the  Englifh  loft  in 
Normandy  was  Cherbourg,  which  furrendered  on 
the  twelfth  of  Auguft  1450  ;  and  tho’  it  was  then 
a  port  of  great  confequence,  which  the  Englifh 
might  have  fupplyed  every  day  by  fea  with  forces 
and  provifions,  they  never  attempted  to  relieve  it. 
And  the  French  annually  obferved  a  thankfgiving 
at  Rouen  for  the  reduction  of  Normandy  on  the 
twelfth  of  Auguft  very  lately,  if  they  do  not  ftill. 
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CHAP.  The  latter  end  of  the  year  King  Charles 
XXX1\L  marched  his  army  towards  Guienne  and  Gafcony, 
where  he  took  Bergerac,  and  feveral  other  towns 
lifh  lofe °  from  the  Englifh  ;  but  the  feafon  not  permitting 
Guienne  him  to  keep  the  field  any  longer,  he  put  his  army 
and  Gaf-  into  winter  quarters.  The  following  year,  1451, 
cony*  the  Englifh  having  no  army  in  the  field,  Bour- 
l45'’  deaux  lurrendered,  with  many  other  towns,  and 
the  reft  made  but  a  feeble  defence  •,  fo  that  he  was 
matter  of  the  whole  country  within  lefs  than  fix 
1452.  months.  General  Talbot  arriving  in  Guienne 
Earl  Tal-  with  a  fleet  of  fourfcore  fail,  and  four  thoufand 
bot killed.  jancj. fcrces  on  board,  the  following  year  1452, 
Bourdeaux,  and  moft  part  of  the  country  of  Gui¬ 
enne,  fubmitted  to  the  Englifh  again  ;  but  Earl 
Talbot  being  unfortunately  killed,  with  his  fon 
the  Lord  Lifle,  in  an  engagement  near  Caftillon, 
1453-  on  the  feventeenth  of  July,  1453,  Bourdeaux,  and 
the  reft  of  Guienne  were  again  reduced  to  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  the  French  before  the  end  of  the  cam¬ 
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paign. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Dauphin,  who  was  very 
uneafy  at  the  reftraints  put  upon  him  by  his  father, 
and  having  no  body  about  him  he  could  confide 
in,  defired  leave  of  the  King  to  vifit  his  principa¬ 
lity  of  Daupnine,  which  the  King  did  not  at  all 
approve  of-,  but  however  permitted  him  to  go,  up¬ 
on  condition  he  would  return  within  four  months. 
The  Prince  no  fooner  found  himfclf  at  liberty, 
than  he  took  a  refolution  never  to  put  himfelf  in 
the  King’s  power  again.  He  had  conceived  a 
moft  inveterate  hatred  againft  all  thofe  who  were 
concerned  in  the  adminiftration,  as  he  apprehended 
them  to  have  occafioned  his  Majefty’s  coldnefs  to¬ 
wards  him  ;  but  the  moft  fpecious  pretence  he  had 
for  refiding  at  a  diftance  from  court,  was  the 
King’s  ill  ufage  of  his  mother,  his  father  always 
keeping  wenches  in  the  very  palace  where  fhe  re- 
fided  :  but  fire  that  had  the  greateft  influence  on 
him,  was  one  Agnes  Sorrel,  a  celebrated 
wit,  who  for  that  reafon  was  the  principal  objecft 
of  his  averfion. 
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The  Prince  having  remained  in  Dauphine  feve¬ 
ral  years,  and  refufed  all  his  Majefty’s  invitations 
to  come  to  court,  the  King  was  determined  to 
take  a  journey  thither,  and  bring  him  away  with 
him  by  force  but  the  Dauphin  had  intelligence 
of  it,  and  fled  with  fome  few  of  his  friends  to 
Flanders  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  took 
great  pains  to  reconcile  him  to  the  King,  to  no 
purpole  :  the  Prince  chofe  to  refide  at  Genep  on 
the  frontiers  of  Hainault,  rather  than  return  to 
court.  The  Duke  of  Alenfon  alfo  became  a  male- 
content  again  about  this  time ;  and  ’tis  faid,  made 
an  offer  to  the  Englifh  court  to  introduce  their 
forces  into  Normandy  :  but  he  was  betrayed  by 
his  Almoner,  who  inftead  of  carrying  his  difpatches 
into  England,  prefented  them  to  the  French  King  ; 
and  the  Duke  being  apprehended,  was  convifled 
of  high-treafon  in  confpiring  againft  the  govern¬ 
ment,  lentenced  to  be  degraded  from  his  Peerage, 
to  have  his  head  cut  off,  and  his  eftate  confifcated  ; 
but  the  King  pardoned  him  his  life,  confining  him 
prifoner  to  the  caftle  of  Laches.  The  fame  year 
Peter  Le  Bresse,  Senefchal  of  Normandy, 
v/as  ordered  to  make  a  defcent  on  the  coaft  of  Eng¬ 
land  with  four  thoufand  men,  which  he  performed 
near  Sandwich,  and  having  plundered  the  town, 
he  returned  to  France  -,  though  we  are  told  the  in¬ 
tention  of  King  Char  les  in  this  enterprize,  was 
to  make  himfelf  matter  of  fome  confiderable 
town  in  England,  which  he  might  exchange  for 
Calais. 
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The  Genoefe  again  put  themfelves  under  the  CHAP, 
protection  of  the  French  in  the  year  1459  »  hut  re- 
volted  foon  after,  and  eftabliflied  a  form  of  go-  Th^Ge""* 
vernment  of  their  own  :  however,  this  has  given  noefe  put 
the  French  occafion  frequently  to  revive  tiieir  themfelves 
claim  to  that  city.  under  the 

Notwithftanding  this  King  had  been  fo  fortu-  oftheh°a 
nate  to  fee  his  kingdom  from  a  moft  diftraCted  French  a- 
condition  reftored  to  perfeift  tranquillity,  the  Dau-  gain, 
phin’s  difobedience  rendered  him  extremely  un¬ 
happy  :  it  v/as  the  continual  fubjedt  of  his  thoughts, 
and  difturbed  his  reft  every  night.  He  was  once 
upon  the  point  of  difinheriting  him,  and  declar¬ 
ing  his  younger  fon  Charles  heir  to  the  crown. 

Amidft  thefe  uneafy  refledfions,  a  favourite  of  the 
King’s,  in  whom  he  very  much  confided,  ac¬ 
quainted  him  with  a  rumour  that  went  about  of 
certain  perfons  being  dealt  with  to  poifon  his  Ma- 
jefty  :  whereupon  he  immediately  fell  into  a  deep 
melancholy,  refilling  to  take  any  nourilhment, 
left  it  fliould  be  poiloned.  In  this  humour  he  re¬ 
mained  feven  or  eight  days,  till  his  phyficians  re- 
prefented  to  him  that  this  unaccountable  caution 
would  as  certainly  difpatch  him,  as  a  dofe  of  poi¬ 
fon.  Whereupon  he  was  prevailed  on  to  eat-,  but 
his  ftomach  and  bowels  were  now  fo  difordered 
by  his  long  filling,  that  nothing  would  pafs  thro* 
him.  He  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  of  which  he  died 
the  twenty-fecond  of  July,  1461,  in  the  fixtieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty -ninth  of  his  reign, 
according  to  the  French  account ;  tho’  the  Engliih 
can  look  upon  him  to  be  no  better  than  a  ufurper, 
the  crown  being  fettled  upon  Henry  King  of 
England,  by  Charles  VI,  and  the  Three  E- 
ftates.  But  what  are  adds  of  fettlement  any  longer 
than  there  is  power  to  fupport  them  ? 

Lewis  XI  being  at  Genep,  when  he  received  Lewis  XI. 
advice  of  his  father’s  death,  went  immediately  to  hG. 
Rheims,  and  was  crowned.  After  which,  he 
turned  out  almoft  every  one  of  his  father’s  mini- 
fters,  and  introduced  a  new  fet  of  men  into  the 
adminiftration,  cunning  crafty  Statefmen,  like 
himfelf,  fay  the  French  hiftorians.  Having  made 
his  brother  Charles  Duke  of  Berry,  his  next 
ftep  was  to  leffen  the  power  of  the  other  Princes 
of  the  Blood  and  great  vaffals  of  the  crown,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bri- 
tany,  whom  he  had  obferved  in  the  laft  reign  fre¬ 
quently  to  have  given  laws  to  their  Sovereign. 

FIenry  VI  King  of  Flngland,  being  driven  HeaffilH 
from  his  throne  about  this  time,  Margaret  of  the  Kings 
Anjou  his  Queen,  applied  her  felf  to  Lewis  for 
affillance ;  but  fhe  could  obtain  only  a  loan  of  Arragon. 
twenty  thoufand  crov/ns,  for  which  fhe  undertook 
that  King  FIenry  fhould  furrender  Calais  into 
his  hands,  if  he  was  reftored  -,  but  Edward  IV, 
who  afterwards  afeended  the  throne  of  England, 
prevented  .the  execution  of  this  bargain.  The 
French  King  alfo  fent  troops  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
King  of  Arragon  againft  Caftile,  upon  the  fame 
view  that  he  fupplyed  the  Queen  of  England  ; 
namely,  upon  condition  that  he  would  mortgage 
part  of  his  territories  to  him  -,  by  which  means  he 
got  poffeftion  of  Rouffillon  and  Cerdagne  for 
300000  crowns.  At  his  return  from  this  war,  he 
redeemed  the  towns  in  Picardy,  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  proceeded  in 
his  defign  of  reducing  the  power  of  the  Grandees 
and  Vaffals ;  to  effe<ft  which,  he  fent  an  officer  He  enjea. 
and  fifty  bold  fellows  into  Plolland  to  lurprize  voursto 
Count  Charolois,  eldeft  fon  of  the  Duke  of  reduce  the 
Burgundy,  from  whom  he  apprehended  the  great- 
eft  opposition  :  but  the  Count  received  intelligence  j;  a  ' 
1  of 
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CHAP,  of  hisdefign,  and  made  the  party  prifoners.  This 
XXX  jV  treacherous  attempt  of  the  French  King  ren- 
Aconipi-  dered  him  very  odious  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
racy  of  and  incjeafed  the  confederacy  that  was  already 
the  Prin-  forming  againft  him  by  the  Nobility  anddifcarded 
Foo^a*'6  ^Snifters.  The  confpirators,  ot  whom  the  prin- 
gAni't  cipal  were  die  Dukes  °f  Britany  and  Bourbon,  pre- 
nim.  vailed  with  the  Duke  of  Berry,  the  King’s  bro¬ 
ther,  to  appear  at  their  head.  This  Prince  was 
about  feventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  defign,  in  hopes  of  getting  a  more 
confiderable  appcnage  or  territory  affigned  him 
than  he  had  at  prefcnt. 

1465.  The  difaffebled  Lords  having  recourfe  to  arms 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  King  made  the 
beft  provifion  againft  them  he  could,  and  marched 
in  perfon  againft  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon  and  Nevefs, 
and  the  Count  of  Armagnac,  with  80000  men, 
fo  fuddenly,  that  they  were  forced  to  quit  the  field, 
and  {hut  themfelves  up  in  the  tov/n  of  Riom  •,  and 
had  not  the  King  been  called  from  thence  by  the 
march  of  Count  Charolois  towards  Paris, 
they  muft  have  fubmitted  to  his  mercy;  but  his 
affairs  obliging  him  to  return  to  Paris,  he  allowed 
the  Lords  to  march  out  with  the  garrifon  and  their 
baggage,  on  condition  they  fhould  not  bear  arms 
againft  him  again,  and  fhould  ufe  their  endeavours 
to  perfuade  the  reft  of  the  malecontents  to  return 
to  their  duty.  Count  Charolois  in  the  mean 
time  being  come  before  Paris,  the  King  haftened 
back  to  prevent  the  revolt  of  his  capital,  and  gave 
him  battle  at  Monteleri  ;  the  advantage  being  ra¬ 
ther  on  the  Count’s  fide,  the  King  retired  into 
Paris;  where  underftanding  that  the  Lords  had 
fince  joined  their  forces  with  the  Count,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  promife  not  to  bear  arms  againft 
him,  and  having  little  hopes  now  of  prevailing 
by  force,  he  propofed  a  perfonal  conference  with 
the  chiefs  o'f  the  malecontents,  in  hopes  of  gain¬ 
ing  his  point  that  way.  Lie  trailed  himfelf  even 
in  the  Burgundian  camp  to  treat  with  them.  Their 
principal  demand  was,  that  the  King  fhould  grant 
the  duchy  of  Normandy  to  the  Duke  of  Berry  ; 
imagining,  .that  if  they  could  carry  this  article, 
it  would  fecure  all  the  reft,  becaufe  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  Normandy,  and  Brirany,  would  al- 
'  ways  be  a  match  for  their  Sovereign.  The  King 
faw  their  drift,  but  confidering  that  if  he  could 
once  prevail  with  them  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
it  would  r.ot  be  a  difficult  matter  to  divide  them, 
as  it  afterwards  happened  ;  he  confented  to  every 
thing  they  afked,  and  the  treaty  wasfigned  at  Con- 
flans,  on  the  15th  of  Otftober  1465.  Count  Cha¬ 
rolois  hereupon  retired  into  his  own  country, 
and  moft  of  the  French  Lords  into  Normandy 
with  that  Duke,  not  daring  to  truft  themfelves  in 
the  King’s  power.  They  all  made  their  court  to 
the  young  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  every  one  ex¬ 
pedited  to  have  the  diredtion  of  his  affairs,  which 
occaffoned  a  quarrel  among  them,  and  gave  the 
King  an  opportunity  of  drawing  over  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  to  his  intereft  ;  by  whofe  affiftance  he 
eaffly  poffclTed  himfelf  of  Normandy  again,  and 
the  young  Prince  fled  into  Britany,  dreading  no¬ 
thing  more  than  falling  into  his  brother’s  hands. 

1467  During  thefc  tranfadtions,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
died  *,  and  Count  Ch  a  rolois  his  fon  fucceeded 
him,  who  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Liegois, 
the  King  took  an  occafion  while  he  was  on  that 
fide,  to  fall  upon  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Britany, 
and  compelled  him  to  renounce  all  alliances  with 
the  enemies  of  France.  After  this  he  defired  a 
perfonal  conference  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ; 
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and  tho’  he  knew  him  to  be  his  moft  implacable  CHAP, 
enemy,  trufted  himfelf  again  in  his  territories, 
which  rafhnefs  he  had  like  to  have  had  fufficient  J 

caufe  to  repent ;  for  it  feems  the  Duke,  upon 
difeovering  fome  of  the  King’s  pradlices  againft 
him  while  he  was  at  Peronne,  was  in  fufpence, 
whether  he  fhould  not  feize  his  Majefty’s  perfon, 
and  was  with  difficulty  diffuaded  from  it  by  one  of 
his  Miniflers,  who  acquainted  the  King  with  the 
defign  ;  and  it  is  amazing,  that  Lewis  XI,  who 
was  naturally  jealous  and  fufpicious  of  every  body, 
fhould  more  than  once  put  himfelf  into  the  hands 
of  a  perfon,  whom  he  knew  both  hated  and  feared 
him.  However,  after  he  had  fullered  a  great  deal 
in  apprehenfion,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Duke,  whereby  he  again  yielded  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  to  his  brother  the  Prince,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  difmified  by  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  returned  fafe  to  Paris.  Not  long  af-  1469. 
ter,  he  prevailed  with  his  brother  to  accept  of  the 
duchy  of  Guienne,  inftead  of  Normandy,  which 
difconcerted  all  the  Duke  of  Burgundy’s  meafures  ; 
for  they  could  not  now  give  each  other  any  affi¬ 
ftance,  if  the  King  fhould  for  the  future  put  hard 
terms  upon  them,  Guienne  being  one  of  the  moft 
diftant  provinces  in  France  from  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy’s  territories.  Thus  the  King  had  made 
a  confiderable  progrels  in  difuniting  the  Princes 
who  were  in  a  confederacy  againft  him  ;  what  he 
moft  feared  was,  that  Edward  the  fourth,  who 
had  been  advanced  to  the  crown  of  England,  and 
was  his  enemy,  on  account  of  the  affiftance  he  Quick  re- 
had  given  his  competitor  Henry  VI,  fhould  affift  yol^clon3 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Britany,  if  he  at- 
tempted  to  reduce  them.  But  the  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick  having depofed  King  Edward,  and  reftored 
Henry  Vito  his  throne  again,  freed  him  from 
thefe  apprehenfions  for  a  time.  Henry  VI  how¬ 
ever  was  a  fecond  time  depofed,  and  Ed  wa  r  d  the 
fourth  got  poffeffion  of  the  crown  of  England, by  the 
affiftance  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  brought 
the  King  into  the  fame  perplexity  he  was  before. 

He  had  intelligence,  that  this  Prince,  with  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Britany,  were  adluallv  en¬ 
tered  into  a  confederacy  againft  him,  and  raifing 
forces  to  invade  him  but,  happily  for  Lewis,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  fpent  his  time  in  reducing  fome 
towns  upon  the  Rhine,  inftead  of  joining  his  allies, 
who  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  defer  that  enter- 
prize.  In  the  mean  time  the  King  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  Swifs  and  Germans,  and  fet  them 
upon  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  while  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  that  fide,  attacked  his  territories  in  the 
Low- Countries,  beat  his  troops  in  two  fet  battles, 
and  took  feveral  towns  from  him.  But  the  King  The  Kina 
of  England  landing  at  Calais  with  a  fine  army,  to  of  Eng- 
join  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  French  King  had  iand  in* 
all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  apprehend  that  he 
fhould  foon  be  deprived  of  his  newconquefts,  and 
perhaps  attacked  in  his  turn  :  and  this  would  in¬ 
fallibly  have  been  the  cafe,  if  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  had  kept  his  word  with  King  Edward, 
and  had  had  an  army  ready  to  have  invaded  the 
French  territories  ;  but  his  troops  had  been  lb  har- 
rafled  in  his  German  expedition,  thatthey  were  ftdl 
in  their  winter  quarters,  and  in  no  condition  to  take 
the  field.  The  Duke  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
King  of  England  into  temper,  by  difeovering  a 
correfpondence  he  held  with  the  Conftable  of 
France,  who  had  promifed  to  deliver  up  the  town 
of  St  Quintin  to  him  upon  the  confederate  army’s 
appearing  before  it  ;  and  upon  this  advice,  the 
King  of  England  ordered  a  detachment  of  his 

forces 
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C  HAP.  forces  to  march  that  way  and  fummon  the  place; 
XXXIV  fout;  the  town  refufed  them  admittance.  The 
Conftable,  who  was  playing  a  treacherous  part  be¬ 
tween  the  French  King  and  the  Duke  oi  Burgun¬ 
dy,  did  not  yet  think  it  a  proper  time  to  declare 
himfclf ;  which  fo  exafperated  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  that  he  could  not  ftifle  his  refentment,  and 
parted  from  the  Duke  in  a  great  paflion  ;  of  which 
the  French  King  having  intelligence  Irom  the 
fpies  he  kept  in  the  Englifh  court,  he  fent  to  found 
his  Majefty’s  inclinations  as  to  a  peace  ;  and  find- 
between  ing  not  aver^e  to  ic>  a  treaty  was  fet  on  foot, 
Franceand  wherein  it  was  agreed,  that  the  French  King 
England,  fhould  not  fupport  the  Englifh  malecontents,  nor 
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order  to  a  ftrider  union  between  the  two  crowns, 
Charles,  the  Dauphin  of  France,  fhould  marry 
the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  the  King  of  England’s 
eldeft  daughter.  After  the  figning  of  this  treaty, 
the  two  Kings  had  an  interview  at  Pequigny, 
where  the  French  King  perfectly  purchafed  the 
Englifh  court;  not  a  minifter  but  had  a  penfion 
from  him,  and  even  the  King  himfelf  accepted  an 
annuity  of  fifty  thoufand  crowns  per  annum,  which 
ever  after  made  him  look  with  indifference  upon  the 
encroachments  the  French  King  made  on  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy’s  territories  in  the  Low- Countries. 
Soon  after  King  Edward’s  return  to  England,  a 
truce  was  concluded  between  France  and  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy;  and  now  it  was  expeded,  that  the 
French  King  would  have  entirely  crufhed  the 
Duke  of  Britany ;  but  the  court  of  England,  not- 
withftanding  the  fums  that  were  difperfed  among 
them,  would  not  fo  far  facrifice  the  interefl  of  their 
country  as  to  abandon  this  uftful  ally,  who  could 
at  any  time  introduce  their  forces  into  the  heart 
of  France  in  cafe  of  a  rupture  with  that  kingdom, 
and  had  generally  furnifhed  them  with  a  fafe  re¬ 
treat  in  all  their  wars.  They  infilled  therefore  at 
the  celebrated  interview  above-mentioned,  that 
the  Duke  of  Britany  fhould  not  be  molefted  on 
any  account  whatever.  And  indeed  while  they 
preferved  a  friendfhip  with  that  Duke,  the  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Low- Countries  was  not  fo  neceffiry 
as  it  became  afterwards,  when  Britany  became 
united  to  the  French  crown. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  is  reprefented  as  a 
Prince  of  an  ambitious  reftlefs  temper,  after  the 
truce  with  France,  attacked  the  duchy  ofLorrain, 
and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Nancy  the  capital,  and 
the  whole  country  ;  and  elated  with  this  fuccefs, 
determined  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the  Swifs,  who 
had  aflifted  the  Germans  again!!  him:  but  the 
Swifs  being  fupported  underhand  by  the  French 
King,  gave  the  Duke  two  remarkable  defeats. 
Not  long  after  Lorrain  revolted  from  him,  where¬ 
upon  he  laid  fiege  to  Nancy  a  fecond  time,  when 
the  Duke  of  Lorrain  and  the  Swifs  fell  upon  him 
again,  entirely  defeated  his  army,  and  he  himfelf 
was  found  dead  in  the  field  of  battle :  whereupon 
the  French  King  immediately  feized  upon  his 
towns  in  Picardy,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  an 
infurredion  among  the  Flemings  in  his  favour : 
nor  could  the  Princefs  Mary,  daughter  and  heirefs 
of  the  late  Duke,  have  prevented  a  revolt  proba¬ 
bly,  if  Ihe  had  not  married  Maximilian  Arch¬ 
duke  of  Auftria,  and  fon  to  the  Emperor,  where¬ 
by  the  Low-Countries  and  the  country  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  were  preferved  from  falling  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  France.  The  Englifh  court  was  at  this 
time  fo  corrupted  with  French  money,  that  they 
made  no  attempt  to  prevent  it,  though  England 
would  have  been  firl!  affeded  by  fo  large  a  coun¬ 


try’s  being  added  to  France,  which  lay  juft  over-  CHAP, 
again!!  it,  and  abounded  in  {hipping  and  the  moft  XXXIV. 
ufeful  manufactures.  During  the  continuance  of 
the  war  between  the  Archduke  and  the  French, 
the  latter  firft  entertained  feveral  regiments  of 
Swifs,  and  found  them  fo  ufeful,  that  they  have 
ever  fince  retained  a  body  of  them  in  their  fervice. 

Thefe  two  powers  being  pretty  equally  matched,  1479. 
and  the  French  King  declining  in  his  health,  a 
truce  was  concluded  between  them.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Archduchefs  died  at  Bruges  of  a  fall  from  2> 
her  horfe,  leaving  behind  her  a  fon  named  Philip, 
and  a  daughter  named  Margaret.  The  French 
King  made  fuch  an  intereft  with  the  States  of 
Flanders  upon  this  occafion,  that  he  prevented  the 
Archduke’s  being  declared  guardian  to  his  ion 
Philip,  and  contraded  with  the  States  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  his  daughter  Mar¬ 
garet,  carrying  the  young  Princels,  who  was 
icarce  two  years  old,  into  France  to  be  educated 
as  Dauphinefs,  again!!  her  father’s  conlent  :•  at 
which  the  King  oi  England  was  pretty  much  a- 
larmed,  who  till  then  had  depended  on  the  Dau¬ 
phin’s  being  married  to  his  daughter  Eliza¬ 
beth,  in  purfuance  of  the  treaty  of  Pequigny, 
anno  1475.  This  had  been  his  Majefty’s  princi¬ 
pal  inducement  for  making  that  peace,  and  aban¬ 
doning  his  old  ally  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and, 
according  to  the  French  hiftorians,  he  was  io 
touched  with  the  perfidioufnefs  of  King  Lewis, 
whom  he  had  luffered  to  make  fuch  a  progreF  in 
the  Low- Countries,  upon  a  profped  ot  this  mar¬ 
riage,  that  the  difappointment  contributed  to  his 
laft  illnefs,  of  which  he  died.  The  French  King  King  of 
did  not  furvive  him  a  year,  of  whom  their  wri- 
ters  give  this  character :  That  he  was  by  nature  gV’ 
neither  beneficent  nor  liberal,  though  he  ftemed  Lewis 
to  be  fo  when  his  affairs  required  it.  He  fpared  dies, 
no  cofts  to  purchafe  an  intereft  in  the  councils  of 
the  neighbouring  Princes,  or  to  debauch  their 
chief  Minifters ;  to  gain  the  Governors  o!  towns, 
corrupt  Ambaffadors,  and  embarrafs  his  enemies. 

To  take  an  eftimate  of  him  from  his  outward  be¬ 
haviour,  he  was  a  very  religious  prince:  he  went 
to  confeffion  once  a  week,  took  frequent  pilgri¬ 
mages,  paid  a  great  veneration  to  the  relicks  of 
Saints,  and  bellowed  many  gifts  on  churches.  But 
this  did  not  make  him  a  ltrict  obferver  of  his  pro- 
rnifes  and  oaths,  or  lefs  deceitful  and  vindictive ; 
tho’  he  does  not  feem  to  have  aded  fo  much  the 
hypocrite  in  religion,  as  to  have  entertained  a  no¬ 
tion  that  thofe  external  performances  would  atone 
for  the  defects  of  true  piety,  which  made  him 
fcrupulous  fometimes  in  trifles,  while  he  perpe¬ 
trated  the  greateft  villanies  without  remorfe.  He 
accomplifhed  his  defign  of  making  himfelf  abfo- 
lute  mafter  of  his  nobility,  which  he  had  always 
aimed  at,  but  was  not  very  nice  in  the  means  of 
effeding  it,  and  wanting  the  hearts  of  his  fubjeds 
was  never  perfectly  eafy.  He  left  one  fon  named 
Charles. 

Charles  VIII,  at  his  acceftion  was  about  Charles 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  confequently  had  paffed  VIII. 
his  minority  according  to  the  irrevocable  ordinance, 
as  it  is  called,  of  Charles  V;  but  as  the  un- 
derftanding  of  Princes  is  not  fuperior  to  that  of 
other  people  of  thefe  years,  and  the  late  King  had 
taken  particular  care  that  his  fon  fhould  not  be 
verfcd  in  politicks,  or  let  into  the  myfteries  of 
ftate,  left  he  fhould  be  pradifed  upon  by  defign- 
ing  courtiers,  this  Prince,  of  all  others,  could  not 
be  fuppofed  at  fuch  an  age  to  bear  the  weight  of 
government  in  his  own  perfon  ;  and  therefore- 
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Lewis  XI,  had  before  his  death  appointed  one 
on  whom  he  might  rely  for  the  management  of 
his  affairs,  and  exercife  the  fupreme  authority  in 
his  Ion’s  name  ;  and  this  was  Madam  de  Beau- 
jieu,  the  wife  of  Peter  de  Bourbon  ofBeaujieu, 
the  late  King’s  eldeft  daughter,  and  filter  to  his 
prefent  Majefty,  a  lady  every  way  qualified  for 
fuch  a  truft.  He  defigned  however,  that  her 
hufband,  Monfieur  de  Beaujieu,  fhould  affift  her  in 
the  adminiftration,  tho’  he  did  not  name  him, 
becaufe  there  were  fume  Princes  of  the  Blood  nearer 
to  the  crown,  that  might  difpute  this  poft  with 
him,  who  could  not  make  the  fame  objedtion  to 
the  Princefs  the  King’s  fifter.  \ 

But  notwithftanding  all  the  prudent  forefight  of 
Lewis  XI,  he  was  no  fooner  dead,  but  there 
arofc  two  powerful  competitors,  who  difputed  the 
fupreme  diredlion  of  affiurs  with  Madam  de  Beau¬ 
jieu,  namely,  Lewis  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  pre- 
fumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  and  John  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  eldeft  brother  of  Monfieur  Beaujieu, 
whole  mature  age*  and  the  fervices  he  had  done 
the  kingdom,  rendered  his  pretenfior.s  plaufible ; 
but  Madam  de  Beaujieu  offering  to  refer  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  determination  of  the  States,  which  the 
reft  could  not  with  any  colour  oppofe,  and  having 
the  adminiftration  in  her  hands,  in  the  mean  time 
ho  eftablifned  her  intereft,  that  the  pretenfions  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  were  fcarce  confidered  and 
file  had  bought  olf  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  by  pro- 
mi  fing  him  the  poft  of  Conftable,  which  fhe  knew 
he  was  ambitious  of. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  piqued  at  his  difappoint- 
ment,  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Duke 
of  Britany,  and  feveral  of  the  French  Nobility,  a- 
gainft  the  court*,  but  Madam  de  Beaujieu  was  fo 
expeditious  in  affembling  an  army,  and  marching 
againft  them,  before  the  confederates  could  join 
their  troops,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  fubmitted, 
and  agreed  to  lay  down  his  arms,  upon  condition 
he  might  obtain  the  King’s  pardon,  which  was 
granted  him.  But  I  fhould  have  remembered, 
that  while  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  at  the  court 
of  the  Duke  of  Britany,  forming  this  confederacy 
againft;  Madam  de  Beaujieu,  he  faw  there  the  Prin¬ 
cefs  Anne,  eldeft  daughter  and  heirefs  of  that 
Duke,  to  whom  he  made  his  addrefies  as  a  lover, 
in  which  he  was  rivaled  by  feveral  of  the  greateft 
Princes  in  Europe*,  and  this  was  the  foundation 
of  feveral  great  events,  as  will  appear  in  the  en- 
fuing  hiftory. 

PIenry  Earl  of  Richmond,  the  heir  of  the 
houfe  of  Lancafter,  being  at  this  time  a  prifoner  in 
the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Britany,  and  the  Duke 
expe&ing  every  day  to  feel  the  refentment  of  the 
French  court  for  his  affifting  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  offered  to  give  the  Earl  his  liberty,  and  fur- 
nifh  him  with  fhips  and  forces  to  mount  the  throne 
of  England,  upon  condition  that  he  would  affift 
III.  14S4.  Britany  againft  the  attempts  of  the  French,  when 
he  fhould  fee  himfelf  mafter  of  that  kingdom  ; 
and  this  he  apprehended  would  be  eafily  effedted, 
as  King  Ri  ch  a  r  d,  who  had  murdered  his  two 
nephews,  and  been  guilty  of  many  other  barba¬ 
rities  to  make  his  way  to  the  crown,  had  rendred 
himfelf  univerfally  detefted  by  his  fubjects.  The 
Earl  of  Richmond,  who  had  been  confined  near 
fifteen  years,  was  not  backward  we  may  be  fure 
to  exchange  his  prifon  for  a  crown,  and  made  no 
fcruple  of  promifing  to  fupport  the  Britons  againft 
their  enemies  if  he  lucceeded.  The  Duke  ot  Bri¬ 
tany  therefore  having  provided  him -fifteen  large 
fnips,  and  put  five  thoufand  men  on  board,  the 
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Earl  let  fail  with  them  for  England  ;  but  the  fleet  CHAP- 
being  foon  after  difperfed  by  a  ftorm,  he  was  forced  XXXIV* 
to  return  to  Diep,  which  indeed  was  his  preferva- 
tion:  for  King  Rich ard  having  difeovered  the 
confpiracy,  had  fallen  upon  the  Earl’s  adherents, 
and  defeated  them,  and  it  is  highly  probable,  the 
Earl  would  have  fallen  into  his  hands,  if  the  ftorm 
had  not  prevented  the  defeent.  The  Earl  at  his 
return  to  Britany  found  that  court  ftrangely  al¬ 
tered  ;  for  the  old  Duke  being  taken  ill,  and  for 
fome  time  delirious,  King  Richard  had  by 
bribing  Laudois  his  Prime-Miniftcr,  won  him 
over  to  his  intereft,  and  obtained  a  promife  from 
him  to  deliver  the  Earl  of  Richmond  into  his 
hands,  of  which  he  had  fcarce  an  hour’s  notice  be¬ 
fore  he  was  to  have  been  feized ;  he  fled  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  French  court;  defiring  their  protec¬ 
tion  :  here  he  met  with  fair  words  and  promifes, 
but  that  court  did  not  feem  very  forward  in  pro¬ 
moting  his  enterprize  upon  England.  The  French  1485. 
hiftorians  indeed  relate,  that  they  furnifhed  him 
with  a  fleet  of  fhips,  and  four  thoufand  of  their 
beft  troops  *,  but  notwithftanding  there  were  feve¬ 
ral  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  in  this  expedition,  I 
don’t  find  that  the  Earl  of  Richmond’s  whole  force 
amounted  to  two  thoufand  men,  when  he  made 
his  fecond  attempt  upon  England.  He  fet  fail  . 
from  Havre  de  Grace  the  firft  of  Auguft  1485, 
and  arrived  at  Milford-Haven  in  Wales,  a  few 
days  after,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  country  ;  and  their  numbers  increafing 
every  day,  he  marched  to  Leicefter,  and  gave  bat¬ 
tle  to  King  Richard  on  the  two  and  twentieth 
of  Auguft.  The  King  being  defeated  and  killed 
in  the  engagement,  the  Earl  of  Richmond  was 
immediately  proclamed  King  of  England  by  the 
army,  by  the  name  of  Henry  VII :  on  which 
great  event  I  fliall  enlarge  in  the  Defcription  of 
England. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  of  Orleans  not  being  i486, 
pleafed  with  the  adminiftration  in  France,  retired 
again  into  Britany,  where  the  miniftry  had  made 
an  alliance  with  the  Archduke  of  Auftria,  now 
King  of  the  Romans,  who,  fince  the  deceafe  of 
his  late  wife  Mary  of  Burgundy,  made  his  ad¬ 
drefies  alfo  to  the  Princefs  of  Britany.  The  French 
court  being  determined  to  purfue  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  marched  with  an  army  towards  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Britany  ;  whereupon  the  King  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  attacked  France  from  the  Low- Countries, 
and  obliged  them  to  defift  from  that  enterprize  for 
the  prefent. 

The  French  renewed  their  defign  againft  Bri-  1487. 
tany  in  the  year  1487,  and  at  the  fame  time  at¬ 
tacked  the  territories  of  the  King  of  the  Romans 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  having  corrupted  the  fub- 
jedls  of  thefe  Princes,  and  fomented  an  infurrec- 
tion  againft  them  in  their  very  bowels,  were  very 
confident  of  fuccefs  in  both  thefe  enterprizes ;  nor 
were  their  expedations  difappointed,  for  they  fur- 
prized  Terouen  and  St  Omers  in  the  Low-Coun¬ 
tries,  and  defeated  the  forces  of  the  King  of  the 
Romans.  In  Britany  they  obtained  a  decifive  vie-  1488. 
tory,  and  took  the  Duke  of  Orleans  prifoner ;  af¬ 
ter  which  they  put  what  terms  they  pleafed  upon 
the  old  Duke  of  Britany,  they  obliged  him  to  dif- 
mifs  all  fuch  foreigners  as  had  come  to  his  afliftance, 
to  deliver  up  feveral  of  his  ftrong  towns  into  their 
hands,  and  promife  not  to  marry  his  daughter  and 
heirefs  to  any  perfon  without  the  confent  of  the 
French  court.  This  treaty  was  made  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  Auguft,  and  about  ten  days  after  the 
Duke  of  Britany  died.  In  the  mean  time  the 
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the  King  of  the  Romans,  and  made  him  prifoner 
at  Bruges,  which  occafioned  a  War  between  Flan¬ 
ders  and  the  other  provinces,  fo  that  the  French 
had  nothing  to  apprehend  on  that  fide.  The 
King  of  the  Romans  was  indeed  reftored  to  his  li¬ 
berty  again  after  four  months  imprilonmenr,  one 
of  the  conditions  whereof  was,  that  he  fhould  ufe 
his  utmoft  endeavours  to  make  peace  with  France. 
But  the  Emperor,  father  to  the  King  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  foon  after  marching  to  his  affiftance,  Maxi¬ 
milian  was  about  to  take  a  fevere  revenge  oi  the 
rebellious  Flemings,  who  thereupon  called  in  the 
French,  and  found  him  employment  for  fome  time. 

But  to  return  to  Britany :  The  French  court 
pretended  that  this  duchy  was  devolved  on  the 
crown  of  France  for  want  of  heirs  male,  and 
thereupon  ordered  their  troops  to  make  themfelves 
matters  of  as  many  towns  as  they  could.  The 
King  of  England  apprehending  the  ill  confequen- 
ccs  of  flittering  this  country  to  be.  united  to  the 
crown  of  France,  fent  fix  thoufand  men  to  the 
affiftance  of  theDuehefs,  who  obliged  the  French 
to  abandon  feveral  towns  they  had  poffefled  them¬ 
felves  of,  and  prevented  their  reducing  Britany 
this  campaign.  However,  the  Englifh  receiving 
no  pay,  and  the  Briton  nobility  difagreeing  among 
themfelves,  moft  of  the  Englifh  returned  home. 
The  French  King  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of 
fubduing  this  province  but  confidering  he-  was 
never  likely  to  enjoy  it  quietly,  if  the  Princefs 
Anne  fhould  happen  to  marry  any  Prince  of 
figure  in  Europe,  he  determined  to  marry  her 
himfelf,  notwithftanding  he  was  already  con¬ 
tracted  to  Margaret  of  Auftria  daughter  to 
the  King  of  the  Romans.  While  the  King  was 
deliberating  on  this  project,  the  Princefs  Anne 
and  the  King  of  the  Romans  came  to  an  agreement, 
and  were  married  by  proxy,  at  which  the  French 
were  very  much  alarmed  •,  for  as  the  King  of  the 
Romans  was  matter  of  the  Low- Countries,  if  he 
had  been  fb  of  Britany  he  would  always  have  had 
it  in  his  power  to  give  the  French  a  great  deal 
of  diiturbance  :  King  Charles  therefore  not 
regarding  his  contract  with  Mary  of  Auftria,  or 
the  efpoufals  of  the  King  of  the  Romans  with  the 
Princefs,  fent  a  deputation  to  her  with  propofols 
of  marriage,  and  having  bribed  every  one  of  her 
council  to  perfuade  her  to  it,  he  promifed  himfelf 
fucccfs ;  but  the  Princefs,  young  as  fhe  was,  dif- 
covered  a  great  deal  of  fpirit  and  refentment  on 
this  occafion  :  fhe  had  conceived  an  opinion  of  the 
King  of  the  Romans,  and  had  a  perfect  averfion 
to  the  French  King  and  his  whole  nation,  for  the 
calamities  they  had  brought  upon  her  father  and 
her  country.  Upon  the  firft  propofol  of  the  match 
therefore  fhe  broke  out  into  the  moft  pattionate  ex¬ 
clamations  againft  them  :  (lie  reflected  on  the  alli¬ 


ances  fhe  had  made  with  the  Kings  of  England  and 
Spain,  who  had  engaged  to  fupport  her :  but  in¬ 
filled  with  the  greateft  warmth  on  her  marriage 
witty  Maximilian  in  the  face  of  the  Church, 
and  declared  fhe  could  never  do  a  thing  fo  (hock¬ 
ing  to  her  confcience  *,  and  had  her  allies  been  as 
near  with  their  reinforcements  as  her  enemy  was, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  fhe  would  have  perfifted 
in  her  refolution :  but  the  King  of  France,  who 
had  already  affembled  his  troops,  and  was  not 
far  from  the  confines  of  her  country  with  a 
'powerful  army,  attending  the  fuccefs  of  this 
negotiation,  being  acquainted  with  the  refolution 
of  the  Princefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  advifed 
by  her  treacherous  council  to  haften  his  march 
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before  any  fuccours  could  arrive  to  her  affift¬ 
ance,  he  invefted  the  city  of  Rennes,  where 
the  Princefs  was,  before  fhe  had  any  notice  of  his 
march,  and  fo  terrified  her  with  his  preparations 
to  ftorm  the  city,  that  fhe  fubmitted  to  the  advice 
of  her  council,  who  perfuaded  her  t;hat  fhe  had 
no  other  means  left  to  preferve  her  country  :  they 
reprefented  alfo,  that  as  the- former  marriage  was 
not  confummated,  a  diipenfotion  might  eafily  be 
obtained  from  the  Pope,  which  in  thofe  days  was 
thought  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  moft  fcrupulous 
confcience.  Thus  this  villainous  minillry  betrayed 
their  fovereign  into  the  hands  of  a  man  whom  of 
all  others  fhe  detefted  :  and  the  marriage  was  fo- 
lomnized  and  confummated  the  13th  of  December 
1491,  even  before  any  application  was  made  to 
the  Holy  See  for  a  difpenfation  ;  it  was  apprehend¬ 
ed  foon  enough  to  procure  that  at  any  time  before 
iffue  was  born  :  I  don’t  find  the  French  King’s 
precontract  with  Mary  of  Auftria  was  much  re¬ 
garded  neither,  though  fhe  had  borne  the  title  of 
Dauphinefs  for  feveral  years  •,  that  Princefs  was 
upon  this  occafion  fent  back  to  her  father  to  corn- 
pleat  the  affront :  which  fufficiently  manifefts  how 
little  the  moft  folemn  oaths  and  contracts  of 
Princes  are  to  be  depended  on.  This  very  King 
Charles,  by  a  treaty  between  the  Kings  of 
France  and  England,  was  firft  to  have  married 
the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Edward 
IV,  which  was  broke  through  without  any  man¬ 
ner  of  excufe,  that  he  might  efpoufe  Mary  of 
Auftria  •,  and  now  this  Princefs  is  difearded  in  or¬ 
der  to  ravifh  the  Princefs  of  Britany  :  I  can  call 
it  no  better  than  a  rape,  where  one  comes  with 
an  armed  power,  and  forces  a  lady  to  his  bed.  By 
the  fame  means  he  obliged  her  to  marry  him,  he 
compelled  her  to  fign  an  inftrument  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  a  treaty  of  marriage,  where,  in 
confideration  of  the  honour  he  did  the  Princefs  in 
taking  her  to  his  wife,  fhe  refigns  all  her  right 
in  the  duchy  of  Britany  to  the  King  and  his  luc- 
ceffors,  notwithftanding  it  fhould  happen  that  fhe 
died  without  iffue  before  him :  and  in  cafe  he 
died  before  her,  fine  was  obliged  to  marry  the 
fucceeding  King,  or  next  Prince  of  the  Blood  ; 
but  if  flie  had  no  iffue  by  his  prefent  Majefty,  it 
was  granted  in  her  favour  that  fhe  fhould  pofiefs 
her  duchy  of  Britany  during  life.  As  to  the  fuc¬ 
cefs  of  this  forced  marriage,  it  is  oblerved,  that 
tho’  the  King  had  three  children  by  her,  viz.  a 
Dauphin  and  two  Princeffes,  they  all  died  in  the 
cradle,  and  after  a  very  fhort  reign  the  kingdom 
defeended  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily,  and  had  the  children  furvived,  their  legi¬ 
timacy  might  very  well  have  been  queftioned  on 
more  accounts  than  one. 

The  King  of  the  Romans  was  provoked  beyond 
all  bounds  when  he  heard  of  the  match,  and 
fpokeofitin  fuch  terms  as  it  deferved :  and  not 
content  with  drawing  up  memorials  and  declara¬ 
tions  againft  it,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Kings  of  Spain  and  England,  in  order  to  revenge 
fo  infupportable  an  affront.  The  two  Kings  rea¬ 
dily  came  into  his  meafures,  and  the  parliament 
of  England  were  fo  fenfible  that  the  union  of 
Britany  to  the  French  crow'n  would  be  of  dan¬ 
gerous  confequence  to  them,  that  they  made  no 
fcruple  of  granting  his  Majefty  the  fupplies  he 
afked.  The  King  thereupon  immediately  affem¬ 
bled  a  gallant  army  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men, 
and  tranfported  them  to  Calais  ;  but  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  there  the  King  of  the  Romans  forces  were 
not  raifed,  and  the  Spaniards  he  found  were  as 
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CHAP,  much  unprepared  as  the  Germans ;  whereupon 
XXXlV-  the  French  King  making  propofols  of  peace  to  him, 
'  "v~  and  backing  them  with  fuch  a  bribe  as  was  not 
eafily  to  be  refilled,  efpecially  by  a  Prince  of 
A  peace  Henry  the  Seventh’s  covetous  difpofition,  name- 
concluded.  ]y}  feven  hundred  and  forty- five  thoufand  crowns, 
an  immenfe  fum  in  thofe  days,  he  confented  to  a 
peace  and  returned  to  England,  by  which,  and  the 
money  that  was  given  him  to  carry  on  the  war 
by  the  parliament  of  England,  and  fome  other  ra¬ 
pacious  projects,  he  heaped  together  a  prodigious 
treafure,  infomuch  that  he  wasefteemed  one  of  the 
richelt  Princes  that  ever  fat  on  the  Englifh  throne. 

The  King  of  the  Romans,  we  may  believe, 
ftormed  fufficiently  upon  this  occafion,  nor  were 
the  Englifh  parliament  perfedtly  focisfied,  to  fee 
the  taxes  they  had  raifed  for  the  war  put  in  the 
King’s  pocket,  without  having  effected  any  thing  ; 
but  they  were  anfwered,  that  the  King  had  done 
very  prudently,  and  faved  them  a  great  deal  of 
treafure,  by  putting  fo  fudden  an  end  to  the  war, 
and  therefore  they  had  no  real'on  to  complain.  The 
i+93-  French  King  and  the  King  of  the  Romans  foon 
after  clapt  up  a  peace,  whereby  the  French  re¬ 
nounced  the  Earldoms  of  Artois,  Burgundy,  and 
Charolois,  which  were  to  have  been  the  portion 
of  Margaret  of  Auftria  if  the  King  had  mar¬ 
ried  her  :  the  French  King  alfo  gave  up  his  right 
in  Roufiillon  and  Cerdagne  to  the  Spaniard,  where¬ 
by  he  procured  a  peace  with  that  Prince  •,  and  all 
thefe  conceffions  he  was  induced  to  make,  that  he 
might  be  at  liberty  to  purl'ue  his  favourite  project 
An  expc-  upon  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  Some  writers  are 
duion  of  of  opinion  he  had  a  defign  to  have  fubdued  all  I- 

Frcr.ch  a  ta^-  in^eec^  a  Ipeci°us  pretence  to  the 

againft  *  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  he  was  heir  to  the  Duke 
Naples,  of  Anjou,  whom  Joan  Queen  of  that  kingdom 
had  adopted,  tho*  fcarce  any  of  the  family  had 
been  in  pofieffion  of  it  for  any  time.  The  French 
alfo  laid  claim  to  Genoa,  and  fome  other  terri¬ 
tories  in  Italy,  and  could  they  once  have  eftablifhed 
themfelves  in  Naples,  poffibly  would  not  have 
wanted  pretences  to  have  feized  the  reft  •,  which  the 
Italian  Princes  could  not  but  forefee,  and  for  that 
reafon  were  generally  in  a  confederacy  againft 
France.  But  Lewis,  furnamed  Morus,  or  the 
Black  Duke  of  Milan,  who  had  the  regency  of  that 
duchy  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew  John 
Gale  as,  the  true  heir,  and  had  found  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  himfelf  mafter  of  it  to  the  ex- 
clufion  of  his  ward,  apprehending  he  might  be  de- 
pofed  by  Ferdinand  King  of  Naples,  whofe 
grand-daughter  had  married  John  Gale  as,  incit¬ 
ed  the  French  King  to  afiert  his  title  to  Naples,  pro- 
mifinghe  would  favour  his  pretenfions,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  that  France  would  maintain  him  in  the  duchy 
of  Milan.  The  Pope  alfo,  upon  fome  afturances  gi¬ 
ven  him  that  the  French  King  would  advance  his 
family,  and  grant  him  a  territory  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  was  induced  to  come  into  their  meafures. 
1494.  Ferdinard  King  of  Naples, ’tis  faid,  was  fo 
terrified  at  this  formidable  confederacy  againft  him, 
that  he  fell  HI*  and  died  upon  it,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Al phonsus,  a  Prince  hated  by  the 
Neapolitan  sand  feared  by  the  neighbouring  powers, 
as  his  father  had  been.  In  the  mean  rime  the 
French  King  ordered  the  rendezvous  of  his  forces 
to  be  at  Lyons,  from  whence  he  marched  through 
Piedmont,  and  arrived  at  Afti  on  the  ninth  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  where  he  fell  ill  of  the  fmall-pox  *,  but  be¬ 
ing  out  of  danger  in  a  week’s  time,  he  fent  am- 
baffodors  to  the  feveral  States  of  Italy,  to  declare 
that  he  had  no  defign  upon  their  liberties,  his  only 
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view  was  to  procure  the  reftitution  of  the  king-  CHAPi 
dom  of  Naples,  which  belonged  to  him,  and  af-  XXXIV". 
terwards  to  march  againft  the  Turks  for  the  gene-  ~ J 
ral  advantage  of  Chriftendom.  The  King  after¬ 
wards  continued  his  march  thro*  the  territories  of 
Milan,  where  he  was  attended  by  Lewis  the 
ufurper,  with  great  profefiions  of  friendfhip  and 
efteem,  tho’ the  French  underftood  he  was  endea¬ 
vouring  at  the  fome  time  to  embarrafs  their  af¬ 
fairs,  and  even  entering  into  a  confederacy  with 
the  reft  of  the  Italian  Princes  to  ruin  their  army  ; 
whereupon  the  King  held  a  council  of  war,  to 
deliberate  whether  he  fhould  advance  any  further, 
and  it  being  carried  for  proceeding  in  the  enter- 
prize,  he  continued  his  march  to  the  frontiers  of 
Tufcany,  where  that  Duke  came  to  meet  him, 
and  delivered  up  to  him  Serefona,  Serefanello,  and 
Pietra  Santa,  which  defended  the  pafifes  into  his 
country,  to  the  fuprize  of  the  reft  of  the  Italian 
Princes  ;  for  by  this  means  he  gave  the  French 
an  opportunity  of  feizing  his  territories,  when 
great  part  of  their  army  mull  have  perifhed  if  he 
had  oppofed  them  in  that  barren  country,  the 
French  having  brought  fcarce  any  provifions  along 
with  them.  This  fubmiffion  of  the  Florentines 
removed  the  greateft  difficulties  in  the  expedition. 

The  French  King  continued  his  march,  and  made 
a  kind  of  a  triumphant  entry  into  Lucca  and  Pifo, 
in  the  laft  of  which  places  he  left  a  garrifon,  and 
advanced  to  the  city  of  Florence,  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  unwillingly  raifed  him  50000  ducats. 

Fie  came  with  his  army  foon  after  into  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Rome,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  Pope, 
who  notwithftanding  he  had  invited  the  French 
King  into  Italy,  had  fince  altered  his  mind,  and 
entered  intoaconfpiracy  to  deftroy  his  army,  which 
the  King  was  not  unacquainted  with  :  he  durft  The 
not  however  oppofe  his  coming  to  Rome  •,  where-  French 
upon  the  King  made  his  entry  into  that  city  on  XinS  en* 
the  31ft  of  December  1494,  by  torch-light,  at  j^me 
the  head  of  his  troops,  whom  he  ordered  to  feize 
upon  all  the  important  polls  about  the  town.  The 
Pope  at  firft  fhut  himfelf  up  in  the  caftleof  St  An¬ 
gelo  *,  but  upon  his  Majefty’s  fummoning  him, 
and  bringing  his  artillery  before  it,  his  Holinels 
confented  to  a  treaty,  wherein  he  agreed,  that 
the  French  fhould  remain  in  pofieffion  of  Viterbo, 

Teracina,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Spoletto,  which  the 
King  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  in  his  march. 
Afterwards  the  Pope  returned  to  his  palace  of  the 
Vatican,  where  the  King  made  him  a  vifit.  It 
was  obferved,  that  his  Holinefs  ^as  very  lavifh  of 
his  honours  towards  this  Prince,  of  whom  he  flood 
in  the  utmoft  dread,  and  even  gave  orders  that  ju- 
ftice  fhould  be  adminiftred  in  his  name  while  he 
ftaid  in  Rome  ;  in  all  outward  appearance  there  was 
a  perfedl  reconciliation  between  them,  and  that  the 
King  might  not  fufpecl  his  fincerity,  he  ordered 
his  fon,  the  Cardinal  of  Valence,  to  attend  him 
in  the  expedition.  His  Majefty  having  ftaid  a- 
bout  a  month  in  Rome,  advanced  with  his  army 
towards  Naples,  hearing  every  day  of  the  revolt  of 
fome  town  or  other  in  that  kingdom,  Al  phonsus 
being  univerfally  hated  for  his  tyranny,  of  which 
that  Prince  was  fo  fenfible,  that  he  furrendred  his 
crown  to  his  fon  Ferdinand,  as  the  moft  effec¬ 
tual  way  to  preferve  it  in  his  family,  and  after¬ 
wards  fled  to  Sicily.  But  Ferdinand,  was  not  1495. 
able  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  French,  his  army 
abandoned  him  •,  Capua,  and  even  the  city  of  Na¬ 
ples,  furrendred  without  finking  a  ftroke,  every 
town  in  the  kingdom  fubmitted  except  Brundu- 
fiumand  Gallipoli  ;  whereupon  Ferdinand  re¬ 
tired 
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CHAP,  tired  to  the  ifland  of  Ifchia^  with  his  family  and  afterwards  married  been  heirefs  of  Britany,  with  CH  A  P. 

XXXIV.  fome  troops  that  remained  faithful  to  him,  in  hopes  which  he  muft  have  parted  it  fhe  had  married  elfe-  XXXIV. 

of  maintaining  himfelf  there,  till  he  ffiould  meet  where,  poffibly  he  had  never  thought  of  a  divorce  '  r  ' 
with  a  favourable  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  from  the  Princefs  Jane  ;  unlefs  the  difagreeable- 
throne,  for  he  knew  that  the  Emperor  and  the  nefs  of  her  perfon  might  be  fome  inducement,  for 
Italian  States  had  entered  into  a  confederacy  againft  fhe  was  very  deformed  and  infirm  ;  tho’  this  one 
the  French  King  ;  and  this  Prince  feems  apprifed  would  have  thought  fhould  have  occafioned  it  fooner, 
of  it  by  the  hafte  he  made  from  thence :  he  begun  if  at  all.  He  had  indeed  the  approbation  of  the 
his  march  towards  France  the  twentieth  of  May  Pope  for  all  this,  which  was  thought  fufficient  in 
1495,  with  an  army  of  nine  or  ten  thoufand  men  ;  thofe  days  to  fan&ify  the  mod  flagrant  crimes  ;  and 
the  reft  he  left  with  the  Count  of  Montpenfier  to  as  it  was  in  his  Majefty’s  power  at  this  time  to  ob- 
fecure  his  conquefts.  When  he  came  to  Rome,  lige  his  Holinefs  in  fome  temporal  concerns,  he 
the  Pope  had  retired  to  Perugia,  and  would  not  fee  foon  procured  the  matter  to  be  difpatched  at  the 
him;  and  his  fon,  whom  he  had  left  with  the  court  of  Rome.  Pope  Alexand  e  r  VI  was 
King  as  an  hoftage,  had  made  his  efcape.  Here  now  about  to  make  the  fortunes  of  his  fon  the  fa- 
his  Majefty  received  intelligence,  that  his  enemies  mousCniSAR  Borgia,  who  quitted  a  Cardinal’s 
had  drawn  their  forces  together,  and  would  ren-  cap  in  order  to  be  a  temporal  Prince;  his  Holinefs 
der  his  retreat  very  difficult,  as  he  afterwards  found  hoping  to  effect  his  defign  chiefly  by  the  afiiftance 
it;  for  they  fell  upon  him  at  Tortona,  and  had  of  the  French  King,  made  Caesar  the  bearer  of 
infallibly  defeated  him,  if  part  of  their  army  which  the  bull  for  the  divorce,  and  in  purfuance  of  a  trea- 
had  routed  his  left  wing,  had  not  fallen  upon  the  ty  concluded  between  them,  the  King  then  gave 
baggage,  and  thereby  given  him  an  opportunity  of  him  the  duchy  of  Valentinois,  apenfion  of  twenty 
rallying  his  troops,  and  continuing  his  march,  thoufand  livres  per  ann.  with  a  poft  in  the  army, 
which  he  did  with  the  utmoft  hazard,  and  came  He  alfo  agreed  to  procure  him  Charlotte  the 
to  Lyons  the  feventh  of  November.  The  French  the  filler  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre  for  a  wife,  and 
King  had  no  fooner  left  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  put  him  into  poffeffion  offeveral  towns  in  Italy; 
but  Ferdinand  affifted  by  Gons  a  lvo,  a  cele-  for  the  Lope  and  the  French  were  in  a  confederacy 
brated  Spaniffi  General,  returned  thither,  and  at-  againft.  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  the  King  was  juft 
1497.  tacked  Reggio,  which  furrendred  to  them,  with  fe-  upon  the  point  of  entring  Italy  with  his  army  to 
veral  other  towns ;  they  afterwards  met  with  a  de-  attack  that  duchy,  while  the  Venetians  penetrated 
feat,  but  being  re-inforced,  and  making  a  fecond  it  on  the  other  fide. 

attempt,  the  whole  country  in  a  ffiort  time  return-  The  Duke  of  Milan  had  affembled  an  army  of  The 
ed  to  the  obedience  of  King  Ferdinand,  mod  eighteen  or  twenty  thoufand  men  to  oppofe  the  Frenc}l 
of  the  French  perifhing  either  by  ficknefs  or  the  French  and  Venetians ;  but  having  no  allies,  and 
fiword.  Such,  lays  a  French  hiftorian,  was  the  fuc-  being  betrayed  by  his  officers  and  generals,  the 
cels  of  Charles  the  Eighth’s  enterprize  upon  v/hole  duchy  was  loft  within  twenty  days,  except 


'Lewis 

XII. 


Naples :  an  enterprize  undertaken  with  much  im¬ 
prudence,  continued  with  wonderful  fuccefs,  and 
at  length  fhamefully  abandoned  with  the  lofs  of  a 
great  number  of  brave  men.  This  was  the  laft  re¬ 
markable  event  in  his  reign.  Fie  died  fuddenly  on 
the  feventh  of  April  1498,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  fifteenth  of  his  reign,  leaving 
no  ilfue,  tho’  he  had  feveral  children  who  died  in 
their  cradles 
of  Orleans! 


the  caftle  of  Milan,  and  he  himfelf  forced  to  retire 
into  Germany  :  the  caftle  alfo  furrendred  within 
a  few  days,  whereupon  the  French  King  made  a 
triumphant  entry  into  that  city  on  the  fixteenth  of 
Odlober  i499;after  which  he  gave  Caesar  Bor- 
g  1  a  the  command  of  four  thoufand  Swifs  and  three 
hundred  launces,  in  order  to  recover  thofe  towns 


he  had  ftipulated  to  put  him  in  poffeffion  of :  and 
He  was  fucceeded  by  Lewis  Duke  having  conferred  the  government  of  the  Milanefe 

on  Trivalca,  a  perfon  of  a  haughty  violent 


new  gover- 


Lewis  XII  began  his  reign  at  a  muture  age,  be-  fpirit,  he  returned  to  France.  The 
ing  in  his  thirty-feventh  year ;  and  as  he  was  na-  nor  behaved  himfelf  with  that  tyranny  and  indif- 
turally  a  Prince  of  an  excellent  temper  and  genius,  cretion,  fuffering  his  foldiers  to  infult  the  natives 
improved  by  experience,  rendered  his  people  ex-  and  abufe  their  women,  that  they  foon  became  ripe 
tremely  happy.  Fie  continued  all  the  officers  of  fora  revolt;  of  which  their  old  Duke  Lewis 
ftate  in  their  poftfc,  fome  of  whom  had  dealt  very*  Morus  having  advice,  affembled  eight  or  ten 
roughly,  with  him  in  the  preceding  reign  ;  but  he*  thoufand  Swifs,  and  coming  before  the  city,  eafily 


endeavoured  to  forget  all  the  ill  ufage  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  when  he  came  to  the  crown  :  And  that  the 
people  as  well  as  the  court  might  tafte  of  the  lenity 
of  his  adminiftration,  he  remitted  firft  a  tenth, 
and  afterwards  a  third  of  the  ufual  raxes.  He  alfo 
regulated  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  endeavoured  to 
redrefs  the  extortions  that  were  committed  under 
the  colour  of  law.  But  among  fo  many  commend¬ 
able  actions,  there  was  one  which  carried  but  a 
very  indifferent  afpefr,  and  that  was  his  marriage 
with  the  lace  Queen,  the  heirefs  of  Britany  ;  to 
effedl  which  he  was  forced  firft  to  divorce  the  Prin¬ 
cefs  Jane  the  daughter  of  King  Lewis  XI,  who 
had  lived  with  him  as  a  wife  for  twenty  years. 
He  pretended  indeed  that  her  father  had  obliged 
him  to  marry  her  when  he  was  but  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  that  he  then  privately  made  a  proteft 
in  form,  and  declared  he  would  never  touch  her, 
tho*  outwardly  to  avoid  the  King’s  difpleafure  he 
treated  her  as  a  wife.  But  had  not  the  Queen  he 

1 


made  himfelf  mafter  of  it  by  the  afiiftance  of  the 
difaffefted  within  ;  the  garrifon  retiring  into  the 
caftle  :  moft  of  the  towns  in  the  duchy  followed 
the  example  of  the  capital. 

The  French  King  receiving  advice  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Milanefe,  affembled  a  great  army  and  re- 
paffed  the  Alps  ;  but  what  was  of  more  fervice  to 
him  than  his  forces,  was  a  treaty  he  made  with 
the  Swifs,  who  for  a  fum  of  money  betrayed  the 
Duke  Lewis  Morus  into  his  hands,  and  he  was 
carried  prifoner  into  France,  where  he  died  about 
ten  years  after.  His  two  Tons  fled  into  Germany 
to  the  Emperor  ;  whereupon  the  Milanefe  once 
more  came  under  the  power  of  the  French.  I  don’t 
find  any  title  they  had  to  this  duchy,  but  their 
writers  feem  to  juftify  the  enterprize,  on  account 
of  the  difturbance  the  Duke  gave  them  in  their 
retreat  from  Naples  ;  adding  that  he  was  a  ufurper, 
and  had  poifoned  his  nephew  to  obtain  the  fove- 
reignty,  and  therefore  did  not  deferve  a  better  fate. 

This 
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This  conqueft  being  effected,  the  King  had  a 


Marquis  of  Mantua,  the  Republick  of  Florence,  CH  A  p* 
defign  to  reduce  Naples  •,  but  the  Emperor  being  and  the  King  of  Hungary,  alfo  came  into  the  XXXIV- 
offended  at  his  feizing  of  Milan,  which  was  a  fief  confederacy  againft:  them,  every  one  of  thefe 
of  the  Empire,  and  depofing  the  Prince  who  had  States  having  pretenfions  to  fome  town  or  terri- 
been  legally  inverted  in  that  duchy,  and  on  thisac-  tory  the  Venetians  had  pofiefled  themfelves  of;  in¬ 
count  inviting  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  into  a  fomuch  that  it  was  evident  if  every  one  of  the 
confederacy  againft  France,  the  King,  did  not  parties  in  the  confederacy  were  to  be  latisfied  in 
think  it  prudent  to  march  his  army  fo  far  from  their  refpedlive  demands,  Venice  would  not  have 
home.  Befides,  Ferdinand  King  of  Spain  a  foot  of  land  left  upon  the  Continent.  The  de- 
made  him  an  offer  to  divide  the  kingdom  of  Na-  fign  of  the  allies  was  indeed  entirely  to  demolilli 
pies  with  him,  and  depofe  the  prefent  Prince  Fre-  their  State  :  they  were  animated  more  by  a  fpirit 
derick,  who  was  defeended  from  a  bafe  branch  of  revenge  againrt  that  proud  republick,  for  pre- 
of  the  houfe  Arragon,  and  therefore,  as  they  tending  to  be  the  umpire  of  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
were  pleafed  to  infer,  could  have  no  legal  title,  and  to  hold  the  balance  amongft  them,  than  by 
And  it  was  accordingly  agreed,  that  Fe  r  d  1  n  a  n  d  the  hopes  of  obtaining  fatisfabhon  on  their  anti- 
King  of  Spain  fhould  have  Apulia  and  Calabria,  quated  claims.  And  had  the  execution  of  the 
as  it  lay  molt  convenient  for  him  in  the  neighbour-  treaty  been  as  fpeedy  as  it  was  intended,  the  Ve- 
hood  of  Sicily  which  belonged  to  him  •,  and  that 


the  French  King  fhould  have  the  north  part  of 


netians  had  infallibly  been  ruined  :  but  the  delays 
made  by  the  King  of  the  Romans,  and  a  dange- 
Naples,  containing  the  Abruzzo  and  Naples  Pro-  rous  fit  of  illnefs  which  feized  the  French  King, 
per.  The  Pope  alfo  came  into  this  treaty  in  hopes  gave  the  Venetians  an  opportunity  of  applying  to 
of  augmenting  the  territories  of  his  fon  (Lesar  the  Pope,  and  drawing  him  off  from  this  formi- 


Borgia,  now  Duke  of  Valentinois. 

The  King  of  Naples  in  the  mean  time  publifhed 
manifefto  upon  manifefto,  afferting  his  right  to 
that  kingdom  ;  but  having  neither  forces  or  .allies 
to  fupport  him,  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain, 
each  of  them,  fent  an  army,  and  took  poffeffion 
of  the  country,  dividing  it  between  them  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  above- faid  treaty,  and  the  Pope  grant¬ 
ed  them  the  inveftiture  of  their  refpeftive  fhares. 


dable  alliance  ;  whereupon  all  the  other  parties  laid 
a  fide  the  defign  for  the  prefent.  This  confede¬ 
racy  againrt  the  Venetians  was  however  revived 
again  in  the  year  1508,  and  the  King  of  Spain 
alfo  came  into  it,  on  account  of  fome  towns  in 
Apulia  which  they  had  poffeffed  themfelves  of 
during  the  Neapolitan  war,  and  refufed  to  deliver 
up.  The  Venetians  offered  the  Pope  a  town  or 
two,  in  order  to  appeafe  him,  and  made  their 


150s1; 


King  Frederick  having  fhut  himfelf  up  in  the  application  to  the  Emperor  to  divert  him  from  the 
caffle  del  Ovo  in  Naples,  foon  found  himfelf  war ;  but  all  the  parties  to  the  league  were  im- 
obliged  to  capitulate,  and  was  permitted  by  the  movable,  and  remained  determined  to  deftroy  the 
French  General  to  retire  to  the  ifiand  of  Ifchia  ;  Republick ;  whereupon  they  raifed  an  army,  gar- 
fome  time  after  he  obtained  leave  to  come  to  rifoned  their  towns,  and  made  all  neceffary  pre- 
France,  and  transferred  all  his  right  to  the  king-  parations  for  their  defence.  The  King  of  France 
dom  of  Naples  to  King  Lewis,  who  whereupon  took  the  field  againrt  them  firrt,  and  havingpaffed 
granted  him  the  duchy  of  Anjou,  and  thirty  thou-  the  Alps,  fent  a  herald  to  declare  war  againrt; 
Find  ducats  per  annum,  which  he  enjoyed  till  lie  them.  The  Pope  at  the  fame  time  publifhed  a 
died.  thundering  bull  againrt  the  Republick,  requiring 

The  fettling  the  limits  in  the  kingdom  of  Na-  them  to  reftore  the  towns  and  territories  they  had 
pies  between  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  oc-  ufurped  from  the  Holy  See,  on  pain  of  an  interdict 
cartoned  a  war  between  them,  which  lafted  about  and  eternal  damnation  ;  which  the  Venetians  an- 


two  years,  when  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  the 
French  General,  was  entirely  defeated  and  killed 
in  the  field  of  battle,  whereupon  the  whole  country 
fubmitted  to  the  Spaniards.  The  French  writers 
relate,  that  their  troops  were  fuccefsful  till  their 
King  buffered  himfelf  to  be  amufed  by  a  treaty, 
which  occafioned  his  not  fending  timely  reinforce 


fvvered  by  a  manifefto. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  army  advanced, 
and  came  to  an  engagement  with  the  forces  of 
the  Republick  on  the  fourteenth  of  May  1509, 
and  defeated  them  ;  and  within  lefs  than  three 


S°9'* 


.weeks  after  the  French  King  made  himfelf  mafter 
*of  Cremona,  Breffe,  Bergamo,  Crema,  and  of  all 
ments,  while  the  King  of  Spain  continued  to  fend  theother  towns  and  caftles  he  pretended  belonged  to 
fupplies  from  time  to  time,  and  thereby  gained  him  as  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  had  been 
fuch  a  fuperiority  that  there  was  no  making  head  dtfmembered  from  it.  At  the  fame  time  the  Duke 


againft  him  •,  whereupon  the  French  were  driven 
out  of  the  country,  and  moft  of  them  perifhed 
before  they  reached  France  (which  has  been  their 
fate  more  than  once  in  their  attempts  upon  Na- 


of  Ferrara,  who  commanded  the  Pope’s'  forces,- 
entered  Romania,  and  took  Ravenna  and  Faenza,- 
the  moft  confiderable  towns  he  had  demanded  of 
them.  He  feized  alfo  upon  the  territory  denomi- 


ples).  The  fame  year  the  French  were  defeated  nated  the  Polefin  de  Rovigo,  which  he  alledged 


in  two  enterprizes  againft  Spain  on  the  fide  of 
the  Pyrenees ;  but  a  truce  was  at  length  concluded 
between  the  two  nations  for  three  years,  which 
gave  the  King  of  France,  and  his  allies  the  Pope 
and  King  of  the  Romans,  an  opportunity  of  fall¬ 
ing  upon  the  Venetians,  whom  thefe  Princes  were 
determined  to  deftroy.  The  French  King  was 


the  Venetians  had  difmembered  from  his  duchy  of 
Ferrara.  The  Duke  of  Hrunfwick,  the  Emperor’s 
General,  alfo  retook  Triefte  and  feveral  other 
towns  from  them  •,  and  the  Marquis  of  Mantua 
others,  which  put  the  Republick  into  the  utmort 
confternation.  They  applyed  themfelves  hereupon 
to  the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  and  the  King  oi  Spain, 


highly  provoked  with  them  for  their  treacherous  offering  to  fiibmit  to  any  terms  if  they  would 
underhand  dealings,  whereby  they  crofted  his  de- 
figns  in  the  Neapolitan  war.  The  Pope  was  exa- 
fperated  againft  them  for  feizing  fome  of  the 
towns  he  laid  claim  to  in  Romania  ;  and  the  King 
of  the  Romans  had  much  the  fame  catife  of  com¬ 
plaint  againft  them.  The  Duke  of  Ferrara,  the 
VOL.  II.  Numb.  LXXXVI. 


break  with  the  French  :  and  they  were  fo  fucceff- 
ful  in  their  negotiations  with  the  King  of  Spain, 
that  he  offered  to  make  peace  with  them  on  con¬ 
dition  they  would  reftore  the  towns  in  Apulia, 
which  they  did.  The  Pope  they  found  alarmed 
at  the  great  progrefs  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy, 
1 5  T  and 
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and  prevailed  with  him  to  defart  his  confederates 
and  join  in  an  alliance  with  the  Swifs  and  their 
State  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy.  The  King 
of  England  alfo  acceded  to  this  treaty,  and  was 
to  attack  France  on  the  fide  of  Picardy  by  way 
of  diverfion.  The  King  of  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  entered  into  a  more  ftridt  alliance  with  the 
Emperor,  and  by  the  affiftance  of  five  Cardinals 
devoted  to  their  intereft  who  fled  from  Rome, 
they  called  a  General  Council  at  Pifa  to  enquire 
into  the  means  by  which  the  Pope  acquired  the 
Pontificate,  and  threatened  to  depofe  him  and  fet 
up  another  in  his  room,  which  gave  his  Holinefs 
no  fmall  uneafinefs.  The  French  King  alfo  at¬ 
tacked  and  took  the  city  of  Bologna  from  the  Pope, 
and  defeated  his  forces  •,  and,  as  the  French  wri¬ 
ters  affirm,  was  in  a  condition  at  this  time  to  have 
made  himfelf  matter  of  Rome  itfelf,  and  even  of  all 
Italy,  if  he  would  have  attempted  it :  but  he  ob- 
lerved,  that  the  greater  were  his  conquefts,  and 
the  further  he  advanced  in  this  country,  the  more 
enemies  he  created.  The  Spaniards  were  afraid  of 
Naples  j  and  neither  England  or  the  Emperor 
could  with  good  policy  fee  the  French  add  Italy 
to  their  monarchy.  The  Pope  therefore  know¬ 
ing  he  fhould  be  very  well  fupported,  was  fo  far 
from  fubmitting  to  the  French,  that  he  called  a 
General  Council  at  St  John  deLateran’s  in  Rome, 
in  oppofition  to  that  of  Pifa,  in  order  to  render 
all  their  decrees  ineffedtual ;  and  proceeded  to 
anathematize  the  Cardinals  and  Prelates  that  com- 
poled  it.  He  laid  the  town  of  Pifa  alfo  under  an 
interdidt  for  harbouring  them,  whereupon  a  tu¬ 
mult  was  raifed  by  the  citizens,  and  they  were 
forced  to  remove  to  Milan. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Swifs  attacked  the  French 
in  the  Milanefe  on  one  fide,  while  the  Pope  and 
the  Spaniards  made  head  againft  them  on  the  other. 
The  King’s  forces  neverthelefs  were  fuccefsful  ftill 
againft  the  Pope,  the  Spaniards,  the  Venetians,  and 
the  Swifs,  till  England  declared  war  againfi;  France, 
and  then  the  French  found  themfelves  under  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  withdrawing  mod  of  their  forces  out  of 
Italy,  whereby  they  loft  Milan  and  all  their  con¬ 
quefts  on  that  fide  the  Alps,  in  almoft  as  fhort  a 
time  as  they  made  them.  The  King  of  England 
demanded  Normandy,  and  all  the  territories  in 
France  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Englifh  ; 
and  having  the  Emperor  for  his  ally,  the  French 
King  thought  it  more  advifableto  abandon  his  fo¬ 
reign  conquefts,  than  hazard  the  lofs  of  his  own 
kingdom.  Upon  the  retreat  of  the  French,  Maxi¬ 
milian  Sforza,  fon  of  the  late  Duke,  had 
the  duchy  of  Milan  reftored  him  by  the  Venetians 
and  the  Swifs.  The  republick  of  Genoa  again  re¬ 
volted  from  the  French,  and  all  the  Princes  in 
Italy  enjoyed  their  refpedtive  territories  again,  only 
there  were  fome  difputes  which  ftill  remained  be¬ 
tween  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  Venetians.  A- 
bout  the  fame  time  the  Spaniards  made  a  conqueft 
of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  though  that  Prince 
was  fupported  by  France.  The  French  King  ftill 
looked  with  a  covetous  eye  upon  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  and  obferving  that  the  Venetians  were  on 
ill  terms  with  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  en¬ 
tered  into  an  alliance  with  that  Republick  againft 
them  and  fending  fome  troops  over  the  Alps  that 
joined  the  Venetians,  he  recovered  great  part  of  the 
Milanefe  again.  The  Swifs  and  Spaniards  how¬ 
ever  foon  after  obtained  an  entire  viftory  over  the 
French  army,  and  compelled  them  once  more  to 
fly  the  country,  while  their  miferable  allies  the 
Venetians  were  beaten  almoft  out  of  the  Continent, 
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retaining  no  other  towns  there  but  Padua  and  C  H  A  P. 
T  revifa. 

The  French  afcribe  all  their  ill  fuccefs  in  this  * 

Italian  war,  to  the  invafion  of  their  country  by  the 
Englifti  and  Imperialifts  on  the  fide  of  Flanders,  of 
which  I  am  next  to  give  an  account  •,  only  for  the 
fatisfa&ion  of  thofe  who  may  be  inquifitive  to  know  I?, 

what  became  of  the  council  of  Pifa,  I  muft  firft  The  end 
take  notice,  that  this  council  having  been  adjourned  ofthe. 
from  Pifa  to  Milan,  w.as  upon  the  late  revolution  p°“”ci1  of , 
in  the  Milanefe  adjourned  to  the  city  of  Lyons  in 
France  •,  whereupon  the  Pope  laid  that  kingdom 
under  an  interdidt,  and  efpecially  Lyons  where  it 
was  held.  While  the  King  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  eftablifli  the  council,  and  perfuade  other  Princes 
to  join  with  him  upon  that  occafion,  the  Emperor 
declared  that  he  adhered  to  the  council  of  Lateran, 
and  revoked  every  thing  he  had  done  in  favour  of 
the  other,  condemning  all  the  refolutions  of  the 
Gallican  Church  on  that  fubjedt.  And  though  this 
Pope  died  in  February  1512- 13,  and  wasfucceed- 
ed  by  Leo  the  Tenth,  a  prelate  of  a  much  more 
peaceable  difpofition,  the  intereft  of  the  French  at 
Rome  was  not  at  all  improved,  and  they  were  at 
length  obliged  to  drop  the  council  of  Pifa. 

The  war  between  France  and  England  was  car-  War  be- 
ried  on  as  well  by  fea  as  land :  their  fleets  engaged  tween 
twice,  but  there  happened  nothing  decifive  at  fea. 

The  moft  confiderable  adtion  was  near  St  Malo’s  jar,d. 
inBritany,  where  the  two  Admirals  grappling  toge¬ 
ther,  took  fire  and  were  blown  up,  whereby  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  men  were  loft  ;  for  the  French  Admiral 
alone,  ’tis  faid,  had  1200  men  on  board.  The  firft 
attempt  the  Englifh  made  by  land  was  in  Guienne 
in  the  year  1512,  whither  the  Englifh  fentagood 
body  of  troops  to  join  the  Spaniards  ;  but  the  latter 
inftead  of  uniting  their  forces  with  the  Englifti  for 
the  recovery  of  that  duchy,  as  had  been  ftipulated, 
took  the  opportunity  of  this  diverfion  to  feize  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  as  has  been  related  above ; 
whereupon  the  Englifti  returned  home.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  1513,  Henry  the  Eighth,  King  of 
England,  embarked  with  an  army  of  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  men,  and  landed  at 
Calais,  from  whence  he  marched  and  laid  fiege 
to  Terouen  in  Flanders,  being  joined  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Maximilian  with  a  body  of  forces  almoft 
equal  to  the  Englifti.  The  French  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  were  handfomely 
beaten  :  and  as  their  gens  d’arms  did  not  behave 
very  bravely,  but  made  lefs  ufe  of  their  launces 
than  their  fpurs,  this  engagement  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Battle  of  Spurs.  The  French  fay 
this  was  but  a  detachment  of  their  army  that 
came  to  the  relief  of  Terouen,  and  that  they  did 
not  make  their  utmoft  efforts  to  raife  the  fiege, 
becaufe  they  were  obliged  to  fend  part  of  their 
troops  into  Burgundy  to  make  head  againft  the 
Swifs  and  Imperialifts,  who  had  entered  their  coun¬ 
try  on  that  fide.  But  whatever  their  reafons  were 
for  not  venturing  a  general  battle,  Terouen  lpr- 
rendered  after  a  fiege  of  nine  Weeks ;  after  which 
the  confederates  laid  fiege  to  Tournay,  and  took  ■ 
it,  and  this  put  an  end  to  the  campaign.  Jam?.? 
the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  that  nation,  invaded.  England  while  King 
Henry  was  engaged  in  the  French  war,  but  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  defeated  and  killed  at  Fiod--r 
don-field.  The  French  King  after  fuch  a  train 
of  ill  fuccefs,  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  peace  with  •Peace  be- 
England,  which  he  effedted  by  marrying  the  Prin-  tween 
cefsMARY,  the  fifterofKingHENRY  the  Eighth, 
and  paying  that  Prince  a  million  of  crowns  to-  n^' 

wards 
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CHAP,  wards  the  charges  of  the  war.  Some  Englifh  po- 
XXXIV  Hticiaos  were  not  pleafed  with  this  treaty,  appre- 
1  hendingthat  King  Henry  had  fuch  a  fuperiority 
of  troops,  and  fuch  powerful  allies,  that  he  might 
have  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Normandy,  and  even 
of  all  France:  while  others  held,  that  admitting 
the  conqueft  of  France  could  have  been  effected, 
it  mud  have  coft  England  a  great  deal  of  blood 
and  treafure  ;  for  which  the  Englilh  could  have 
expected  nothing  in  return,  but  to  have  been  made 
a  province  to  the  larger  kingdom  ;  and  had  they 
retained  Normandy,  or  any  other  part  of  France, 
this  would  only  have  engaged  them  in  perpetual 
wars,  to  maintain  which  the  nation  mult  have 
been  burthened  with  taxes.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
reafon  why  a  fubject  of  England  Ihould  be  averle 
to  foreign  conquefts,  there  is  ftill  another  more 
fubftantial  than  the  former,  and  that  is  the  en¬ 
dangering  his  liberty  and  property,  for  foreign 
territories  mult  be  maintained  by  ftanding  forces, 
which  an  arbitrary  Prince  may  bring  over  at  plea- 
fure,  and  with  them  levy  what  money  he  pleafes 
upon  his  fubjedts  at  home.  Nothing  is  more  evi¬ 
dent  than  that  as  money  will  raife  foldiers,  fo  fol- 
diers  will  raife  money  if  they  want  it,  provided 
they  are  quartered  in  a  country  where  it  is  to 
be  had  :  and  for  this  reafon  fome  people  are  a- 
gainft  our  having  fo  much  as  a  Angle  town  on  the 
other  fide  the  water,  becaufe  it  will  ever  furnifh 
the  Prince,  with  a  fpecious  pretence  to  raife  an  ar¬ 
my  to  defend  it,  when  he  is  pleafed  to  fay  it  is  in 
danger. 

But  to  reflect  a  little  further  on  the  wifdom  of 
our  anceltors.  The  reafon  of  their  entering  into 
this  war  was  to  reduce  the  exorbitant  power  of 
France,  then  as  well  as  now  a  very  powerful  king¬ 
dom  •,  and  as  foon  as  they  had  compelled  her  to  re- 
linquifh  all  her  new  acquifitions,  and  reduced  her 
to  her  former  bounds,  they  had  gained  their  point : 
they  had  no  intention  todeftroy  the  French  nation, 
or  bring  it  to  fuch  a  date  that  it  might  not  be  in 
a  condition  to  check  the  ambition  of  the  Emperor : 
this  had  been  over-doing  it,  and  only  pulling  down 
one  exorbitant  power  to  create  another.  And  the 
fame  wifdom  feemed  to  reign  in  the  Englilh  coun¬ 
cils  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht :  they  found  the  French 
Efficiently  humbled,  and  had  put  the  Imperialifts 
in  poffcffion  of  feveral  fine  countries  that  were 
taken  from  them.  But  they  thought  it  highly  ad- 
vifable  to  flop  here,  and  not  aggrandize  the  Em¬ 
peror  to  that  degree  as  to  render  him  as  terrible 
in  Europe  as  the  French  had  been.  And  yet  had 
we  a  fet  of  politicians  among  us,  that  nothing 
would  fatisfy  but  a  total  extirpation  of  the  French. 
They  had  not  forefight  enough  to  difcern,  that  in 
a  very  few  years  we  might  want  their  affiftance 
to  balance  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  tho’  they 
have  fince  been  Efficiently  convinced  of  their 
miftake. 

But  to  return  to  the  French  King  Lewis  XII. 
He  furvived  the  peace  and  his  marriage  but  a  very 
little  while :  and  thofe  people  who  will  fuffer  no 
event  to  pafs  without  affigning  the  caufe  of  it, 
affure  us  that  his  death  was  occafioned  by  his  too 
great  complaifance  for  the  young  Queen,  who 
was  one  of  the  fineft  Princeffes  in  Europe,  and 
whofe  demands  ’tis  fuppofed  the  old  King  was  per¬ 
fectly  unable  to  fatisfy.  But  leaving  thele  gentle¬ 
men  to  their  conjectures,  certain  it  is  he  was  taken 
ill  of  a  fever  attended  with  a  dyfentery,  of  which 
he  died  on  the  firft  of  January  1514-15,  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  feventeenth 
of  his  reign,  naving  never  had  any  legitimate  ififue. 
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whereupon  the  crown  devolved  on  his  fecond  cou-  CHAP" 
fin  Francis,  Count  of  Angouleme  and  Duke  of  XXXIV. 
Valois,  ’  • 

Francis  Count  of  Angouleme  and  Duke  of  Frances 
Valois,  nephew  of  the  late  King,  fucceeded  to  1 5 1 4* 1 5 - 
the  crown  in  January  1514-15,  in  the  21ft  year 
of  his  age. 

Immediately  after  his  acceffion  he  renewed  the 
alliances  which  his  predeceifor  had  made  with  the 
King  of  England  and  the  Venetians.  By  the  treaty  The 
with  the  latter  they  were  obliged  to  affift  him  in  King’s  _ 
the  conqueft  of  the  Milanefe,  and  France  engaged  ^c'^viiia 
to  recover  the  towns  the  Republick  had  loft  in  nefe. 

Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  found  the  Pope, 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Swifs,  in  a  confederacy 
againft  him  for  the  defence  of  the  Milanefe,  and 
Maximilian  Sforza  the  new  Duke.  He  de¬ 
termined  however  to  pafs  the  Alps,  and  attempt 
the  recovery  of  that  duchy  once  again,  and  was 
encouraged  in  this  enterprize  by  the  Genoefe,  who 
at  this  time  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of 
France. 

The  Swifs  having  notice  of  his  defign,  pofiefied  The  SwilS 
themfelves  of  all  the  ufual  pafles  of  the  Alps;  oppofe  his 
but  the  King  difcovered  another,  a  very  difficult  P3.ffaSe  in 
one,  by  the  valley  of  Barcelonetta,  thro’  which  vain*. 
the  French  armies  had  never  before  penetrated 
into  Italy  ;  and  making  a  feint  with  part  of  the 
army,  as  if  he  intended  to  march  the  common  road, 
he  fent  a  ftrong  detachment  of  h‘is  forces,  and 
feized  that  on  the  fide  of  Barcelonetta  without 
any  oppofition ;  whereupon  the  Swifs  withdrew 
their  troops  from  the  Alps,  and  retired  into  the  The  King 
Milanefe,  whether  the  French  .followed ,  them.  eiUers  the 
The  Pope  and  the  Spaniard  finding  the  King  had  Ml,anefe» 
actually  entered  Italy,  began  to  think  of  treating  15 
with  him,  and  never  fent  their  forces  to  join  the 
Swifs,  as  had  been  agreed,  which  occafioned  their  And  cb- 
defeat  at  Marignan,  not  far  from  Milan,  after  tainsa  vlC" 
they  had  maintained  the  fight  bravely  for  two  ^ s°w4s, 
days,  and  loft  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  of  their 
men:  the  French  alfo  were  fo  feverely  handled 
that  they  did  not  think  fit  to  purfue  them.  Upon 
the  lofs  of  this  battle,  molt  of  the  towns  in  the 
Milanefe,  with  the  capital  city  itfclf,  opened  their 
gates  to  the  conqueror:  whereupon  the  Duke, 
Maximilian  Sforza,  who  had  retired  into 
the  caflle  of  Milan  with  a  good  garrifon,  capi-  The  Duke 
tulated,  and, agreed  to  furrender  his  duchy  to  the  of  Milan 
French  King,  upon  condition  he  Ihould  allow 
him  a  penfion  of  fixty- thoufand  ducats  per  annum  ;  tgS  y 
and  thus  the  French  became  entire  matters  of  the  French, 
Milanefe  within  lefs  than  a  month  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Marignan.  Their  allies  the  Venetians  in 
the  mean  time  recovered  moft  of  the  towns  they 
had  loft  in  the  laft  war.  The  Pope  hereupon  en¬ 
tered  into  a  treaty  with  the  King,  by  which  he  Treaty  be- 
yielded  Parma  and  Placentia  to  him  :  and  his  tween  the 
Majefty  on  the  other  hand  promifed  to  affift  the 
Pope  in  the  recovery  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  and  concern. 
confented  to  abolifh  the  Pragmatick  SanCtion,  and  ingtheno- 
to  eftablifh  the  Concordat  in  the  room  of  it;  mination 
whereby  it  was  agreed  that  the  King  fhould  have  Bifhops, 
the  nomination  of  bifhops  and  abbotsinhrar.ee, 
but  that  the  Pope  Ihould  retain  certain  profits  out 
of  the  principal  ecclefiaftical  benefices. 

His  Majefty  while  he  continued  at  Milan  endea¬ 
voured  to  bring  the  Swifs  to  temper,  and  was  fo 
fuccefsful  as  to  renew  the  antient  alliances  with 
eight  of  the  cantons.  As  to  the  reft  of  the  powers 
on  that  fide  of  the  Alps,  they  all  came  and  congra¬ 
tulated  him  on  the  fuccefs  of  his  expedition,  though 
many  of  them  dreaded  nothing  more  than  to  lee 
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the  French  eftablifhed  in  Italy.  His  Majefty  hav¬ 
ing  conftituted  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Milanefe,  returned  home,  and  arrived 
at  Lyons  in  the  beginning  of  February  1515-16. 
The  French  hiftorians  relate,  that  he  was  under 
threat  apprehenfions  at  this  time  of  being  invaded 
by  the  King  of  England,  whofe  Prime-Minfter 
Cardinal  Wolsey  was  piqued  at  his  denying 
him  the  bifhoprick  of  Tournay  •,  but  the  reft  of 
the  Englifh  Council  being  againft  a  war  with 
France,  that  enterprize  was  laid  afide  for  the  pre- 
fent.  Wolsey  however  gratified  his  fpleen,  by 
inciting  the  Emperor  to  fall  upon  the  French  in 
Italy.  This  Prince  recovered  feveral  places  in  the 
Milanefe;  but  when  the  Generals  were  upon  the 
point  of  coming  to  an  engagement,  the  Swifs  on 
both  fides,  of  whom  the  greateft  part  of  each  army 
was  compofed,  refufed  to  fight.  One  reafon  they 
gave  was,  that  they  had  ftipulated  by  their  refpec- 
tive  treaties  with  thefe  powers,  that  they  would 
not  ferve  againft  their  own  countrymen  :  but  the 
principal  was,  that  they  were  not  paid,  either  by 
the  French  or  Germans,  and  therefore  took  the 
liberty  of  returning  home ;  from  whence  came 
that  common  faying,  No  Money,  no  Swifs :  after 
which  the  Emperor  thought  fit  to  retire  into  the 
Trentin,  and  abandon  his  conquefts,  while  the 
Swifs  plundered  all  the  country  in  their  return,  ac¬ 
cording  to  cuftom,’  and  paid  themfelves.  The 
French  King' about  this  time  furniflied  the  Pope 
with  a  body  of  cavalry,  with  which  he  reduced 
the  duchy  of  Urbino,  taking  it  from  the  true  pro¬ 
prietor  Duke  Francis  Mury,  and  transferring 
it  to  Lawrence  de  Medicis,  his  Holinefs’s 
nephew,  in  purfuance  of  the  late  treaty  between 
the  Pope  and  his  Majefty. 

The  following  year  produced  a  peace  between 
France,  Spain,  the  Emperor,  and  Venetians, 
whereby  Verona  was  reftored  to  the  laft.  And 
now  that  republick  faw  themfelves  in  the  poffeffion 
of  all  the  places  that  had  been  taken  from  them 
by  the  confederacy  of  Cambray. 

The  King  of  France  having  bribed  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  the  Prime-Minifter  of  England,  eafi- 
ly  found  means  to  purchafe  Tournay  afterwards  of 
the  King  of  England  for  fix  hundred  thoufand 
crowns,  and  a  peace  was  thereupon  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations ;  to  cement  which,  the 
Dauphin,  who  was  under  two  years  old,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  thePrincefs  Mary,  the  eldeft  daughter  of 
H  enry  VIII,  and  under  four  years  of  age; 
but  this  match,  like  moft  others  that  are  made  fo 
very  early,  came  to  nothing.  Wolsey,  the 
French  hiftorians  afllire  us,  had  agreed  alfo  to  de¬ 
liver  up  Calais  to  the  French  ;  but  the  King  of 
Spain  having  notice  of  it,  out- bid  the  King  of 
France,  and  having  drawn  off  the  Cardinal  from 
his  intereft,  ever  after  played  him  upon  France 
with  great  advantage.  . 

About  this  time  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain 
became  competitors  for  the  Empire  upon  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  which  happened 
on  the  nineteenth  of  January  1518-19.  Charles 
King  of  Spain  proved  the  fortunate  man :  the 
German  Princes,  ’tis  faid,  were  apprehenfive  that 
if  they  had  chofen  Francis,  he  would  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  reduce  them  to  the  fame  condition 
the  vaffal  Princes  of  that  kingdom  had  been  re¬ 
duced,  and  that  they  fhould  lofe  the  Sovereignty 
they  enjoyed  in  their  refpe&ive  principalities.  It 
is  natural  alfo  to  fuppofe,  that  Charles,  who 
had  refided  in  the  Emperor  his  grandfather’s  court 
during  his  minority,  and  was  perfonally  known 
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to  the  Ele&ors,  fhould  have  a  better  intereft  CHAP, 
among  them  than  a  foreign  Prince,  whom  they  XXXIV. 
had  always  looked  upon  as  the  grealeft  enemy  to 
their  country. 

This  union  of  the  Empire  and  Spain  under  one  1520. 
head  gave  the  French  King  fome  uneafinefs.  He 
found  his  dominions  almoft  furrounded  by  the 
territories  of  his  rival,  and  confidered  how  he 
might  form  an  alliance  fufficient  to  oppofe  him : 
and  firft  he  procured  an  interview  with  the  King 
of  England  near  Calais,  as  the  French  relate,  and 
reprefented  to  him  the  danger  they  were  both  in 
of  Charles’s  rendering  himfelf  univerfal  mo¬ 
narch;  and ’tis  faid  he  procured  a  prom ife  from  the 
King  of  England  to  affift  him  if  he  fhould  be  at¬ 
tacked.  However  true  this  relation  may  be  in  the 
main,  certain  it  is  the  French  writers  are  miftaken 
in  one  circumftance,  namely,  as  to  the  Kings  of 
England  and  France  having  had  an  interview  be¬ 
fore  the  Emperor’s  conference  with  the  King  of 
England  ;  for  the  Emperor  palling  by  fea  from 
Spain  to  the  Low-Countries,  was  entertained  by 
Henry  VIII  at  Dover,  before  he  went  to 
Calais  to  meet  the  French  King.  The  hiftorians 
of  both  nations  however  agree,  that  the  Emperor 
and  King  Francis  were  very  lavifhof  their  pre- 
fents  and  promifes  to  Wolsey,  whofe  ambition  Franceand 
for  the  Popedom  they  were  well  'acquainted  with  :  the  Empe- 
It  is  even  faid,  that  the  French  King  affured  him  ror  make 
of  fourteen  voices  in  the  conclave  at  the  next  elec-  ^e^°urt 
tion  ;  but  that  the  Emperor  demonftrating  to  the  SEY> 
Cardinal  that  he  could  procure  him  a  greater  num¬ 
ber,  he  immediately  deferted  the  French  intereft, 
and  went  over  to  the  Imperialifts.  Thus  the  fate 
of  kingdoms  is  frequently  determined  by  defigning 
minifters ;  Princes  made  to  prevaricate  and  break 
their  contracts  to  their  eternal  difhonour,  and 
fometimes  utter  ruin,  only  to  advance  the  particu¬ 
lar  views  of  the  treacherous  adviler ;  and  this  per¬ 
haps  becaufe  the  Sovereign  will  not  give  himfelf 
time  to  confider  his  own,  or  his  people’s  interefts, 
but  takes  things  upon  truft  without  examination. 

And  what  wonder  is  it  in  fuch  cafes,  if  the  Minifter 
has  the  adoration  of  the  croud,  while  the  Prince 
is  contemned,  and  perhaps  fcarce  thought  of,  even 
while  he  lives  and  bears  the  royal  title?  He 
may  be  ftiled  God’s  Vicegerent  on  earth,  but 
unlefs  he  imitates  the  Deity  in  all  his  imitable  per- 
fedtions,  his  truth,  his  juftice,  and  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  particularly  his  own  fub- 
je&s,  the  people  will  infallibly  withdraw  their 
veneration  and  dependance  on  him :  nor  is  it  fit 
a  Prince  fhould  enjoy  the  fplendor  of  a  crown, 
while  he  refufes  to  bear  any  of  the  weight  of 
it.  But  to  return  to  our  hiftory :  The  Empe¬ 
ror,  ’tis  faid,  obtained  a  promife  of  the  King  of 
England  that  he  would  not  affift  France,  but 
offer  his  mediation  in  cafe  any  differences  arofe, 
and  take  up  arms  againft  either  of  the  parties  who 
fhould  refufe  his  arbitration. 

While  the  Emperor  was  abfent  from  Spain,  A  war  bs- 
there  happened  a  rebellion  in  that  kingdom,  which 
the  French  King  looked  upon  as  a  favourable  op-  ai[jn^e 
portunity  to  attack  his  territories  on  that  fide  ;  Emperor, 
therefore  he  firft  affifted  the  depofed  King  of  Na¬ 
varre  to  recover  his  country,  and  afterwards  pe¬ 
netrated  into  Caftile:  but  the  regency  of  Spain 
having  affembled  their  troops,  defeated  the  French, 
and  recovered  Navarre  again  the  fame  campaign 
it  was  loft.  Another  attempt  the  French  King 
made  againft  the  territories  of  the  Empire  on  the 
fide  of  Luxemburg ;  not  openly,  but  by  giving 
Le  Mark,  Lord  of  Sedan,  liberty  to  raife  forces 
2  -in 
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in  France,  with  which  he  attacked  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  towns,  upon  pretence  of  fome  injuftice  that 
Prince  had  done  him.  The  French  King  indeed 
difavowed  what  the  Lord  of  Sedan  had  done  ; 
nor  did  he  raife  an  army  to  fupport  him.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Emperor  being  fatisfied  his  Majefty  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  after  he  had  ravaged  the 
territories  of  that  Lord,  and  razed  his  fortified 
towns  to  the  ground,  he  entered  the  dominions 
of  France,  and  took  Tournay,  and  fome  other 
places ;  while  the  French  on  their  fide  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  Bouchain,  Landrecy,  and 
fome  other  fmall  towns :  and  thus  a  war  was 
commenced  between  thefe  two  powers,  which 
lafled  many  years,  the  King  of  England  in  vain 
offering  his  mediation. 

The  war  was  about  the  fiime  time  begun  in 
Italy,  where  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the  Duke  of 
Tufcany,  and  other  Princes,  had  entered  into  a 
confederacy  to  drive  the  French  out  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  conftitute  Francis  Sforza,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Milan.  The 
French,  who  had  behaved  themfelves  very  in- 
folentlv,  made  this  no  difficult  matter  to  effedt : 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Milanefe  were  all  ready  to 
join  them.  The  death  of  Pope  Leo  X,  however 
put  fome  flop  to  the  operations  of  the  war  but 
Cardinal  Adrian,  preceptor  to  the  Emperor,  be¬ 
ing  elcdted  in  his  room,  all  things  went  on  to  the 
wifh  of  the  confederates.  (The  Emperor  it  fee m's 
had  made  a  tool  of  Wolse  y,  and  never  intend¬ 
ed  to  advance  him  to  the  pontificate.)  They 
marched  towards  Milan,  and  having  made  them¬ 
felves  mailers  of  feveral  places,  that  capital  opened 
it’s  gates  and  received  Francis  Sforza  for  her 
fovereign.  Soon  after  the  French  beingjoined  by  the 
Venetians,  and  having  received  fome  other  re-in- 
forcements,  attacked  the  Imperialifbs  and  Italians, 
commanded  by  the  Pope’s  General  Prosper  Co¬ 
lon  n  a,  at  Bicoque,  a  palace  and  park  of  the 
Dukes  of  Milan,  about  a  league  from  that  city, 
furrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch.  They  were  not 
able  to  force  the  Italian  camp,  but  were  repulfed 
and  entirely  defeated  ;  whereupon  Genoa  and  the 
whole  Milanefe  revolted  from  the  French,  except 
the  caftles  of  Milan,  Novara,  Pifighitone,  and  Cre¬ 
mona.  The  Venetians  alfo  deferted  the  French 
interefl,  and  made  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor 
againft  all  powers  that  fhould  diflurb  the  repofeof 
Italy  for  the  future  -,  never  expedling  to  fee  the 
French  in  Italy  again  fo  foon  as  they  were,  having 
fo  much  bufinefs  upon  their  hands  on  the  fide  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  Picardy  ;  for  the  Englifh  the 
year  before  had  declared  war  againft  them,  and 
in  purfuance  of  that  declaration  landed  thirteen 
thoufand  men  at  Calais,  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  to  have  been  joined 
by  alike  number  of  Imperialifts  ;  but  the  latter  not 
bringing  more  than  five  or  fix  thoufand  men  into 
the  field,  and  throwing  the  whole  charge  of  the 
war  on  that  fide  upon  the  Englifh,  according  to 
cuftom,  no  confiderable  adlion  could  be  underta¬ 
ken  ;  whereupon  the  Duke  contented  himfelf  with 
ravaging  the  country  till  he  came  within  ten  or  eleven 
leagues  of  Paris,  and  then  returned  to  England. 

In  the  mean  time  the  caftle  of  Milan  furrendered 
.  to  the  confederates,  but  the  French  King  notwith- 
ftanding  made  great  preparations  for  the  invafion 
of  that  duchy,  and  was  upon  his  march  thither 
when  he  received  advice  that  the  Duke  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  Conftable  of  France,  being  difgufted,  was 
treating  with  his  enemy  the  Emperor.  He  charged 
the  Duke  with  it  •,  but  there  being  no  diredt  proof 
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of  the  matter,  he  continued  his  march  towards 
Lyons,  where  he  was  allured  that  the  Conftable  was 
adtually  fled  into  Germany,  and  thereupon  ordered 
the  fortified  towns  belonging  to  that  Duke  to  be 
feized,  and  his  adherents  apprehended :  and  not 
thinking  it  proper  at  fuch  a  juncture  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  he  committed  the  care  of  the  Italian  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  Admiral  Bonniret,  who  paffed 
the  Alps  and  recovered  feveral  places  in  the  Mila¬ 
nefe,  taking  up  his  winter-quarters  in  that  country. 

But  the  following  fpring  1524,  the  Swifs  de¬ 
ferted  his  army,  and  the  Imperialifts,  who  were 
now  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  with 
the  Venetians,  Neapolitans,  &c.  having  affembled. 
their  forces  fell  upon  the  French,  and  fairly  beat 
them  out  of  Italy  again:,  after  which  the  confe¬ 
derates  paffed  the  Alps,  and  befieged  Marfeilles  ; 
but  having  lain  before  that  town  forty. days,  and 
made  little  progrefs  in  the  fiege,  their  army  be¬ 
ing  pretty  much  leffened  by  ficknefs,  they  raifed 
the  fiege  and  returned  into  Italy,  King  Francis 
following  them  clofe  at  the  heels  with  an  army 
of  forty  thoufand  men.  Upon  his  appearance  in 
the  Milanefe,  the  city  of  Milan  itfelf,  which  al¬ 
ways  fubmitted  to  the  ftrongeft  fide  for  fear  of 
being  plundered,  opened  her  gates  to  him  •,  and 
the  confederates  not  being  in  a  condition  to  keep 
the  field,  the  King  laid  fiege  to  Pavia.  The  place 
was  defended  by  a  numerous  garrifon,  and  the 
beftegers  were  fo  incommoded  with  the  rains  and 
fnows,  that  they  had  not  much  advanced  their 
works  in  two  months  they  had  lain  before  it.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Imperialifts  having  received 
large  reinforcements  from  Germany,  attacked  the 
King  in  his  camp  on  St  Matthias’s  day, 
1524-5,  and  after  a  brave  refiftance,  entirely  de¬ 
feated  his  army  and  took  him  prifoner.  It  is 
computed  that  there  were  eight  or  nine  thoufand 
of  the  French  killed  upon  the  fpot,  and  of  the 
Germans  fcarce  fo  many  hundred.  The  lofs  of 
this  battle  was  followed  by  that  of  all  the  Milanefe. 

The  King  of  England  upon  this  occafion  (hewed 
himfelf  a  Prince  of  great  honour:  he  had  affembled 
an  army  to  invade  Francd  on  the  fide  of  Picardy, 
and  hearing  of  the  diftrefs  that  the  French  were  re¬ 
duced  to  upon  the  imprifonment  of  their  King,  he 
declared  to  the  Regency  of  France  that  he  would  not 
proceed  in  the  enterprize,  or  give  them  any  diftuf- 
bance  :  whereas  nothing  is  fo  common  as  to  fee 
Princes  taking  advantages  of  the  misfortunes  of 
their  neighbours.  But  one  great  inducement  to 
this  conduct  no  doubt  was,  an  apprehenfion  that 
the  Emperor  would  foon  become  too  powerful  for 
all  the  Princes  in  Europe,  if  he  did  not  change 
hands:  he  entered  into  a  defenfive  alliance  there¬ 
fore  with  France,  and  engaged  to  procure  the 
liberty  of  King  Francis  upon  reafonable  terms. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Emperor  had  caufed  his 
royal  prifoner  to  be  brought  from  Italy  to  Madrid, 
where  after  about  a  year’s  confinement  a  treaty 
was  made  between  them.  The  King  to  obtain 
his  liberty  yielded  up  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  re¬ 
nounced  his  pretenfions  to  Naples,  Milan,  and  Ge¬ 
noa,  and  all  fovereign  jurifdidtion  over  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  all  other  demefns 
in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Emperor ;  and  a  marriage 
was  at  the  fame  time  concluded  between  the  King 
and  Eleanor.  Queen  dowager  of  Portugal,  the 
Emperor’s  fifter.  About  a  month  after  the  King 
was  permitted  to  return  to  France,  leaving  his 
two  fons,  Francis  the  Dauphin,  and  Henry 
Duke  of  Orleans  as  hoftages  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  articles.  Being  required  to.  put  the 
1 5  U  Emperor 
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Emperor  into  the  pofifeffion  of  the  duchy  of  Bui  - 
gundy  foon  after ;  the  States  of  the  kingdom  re- 
prefented  to  him,  that  he  could  not  alienate  the 
demefns  of  the  crown  without  their  confent,  and 
therefore  that  part  of  the  treaty  was  void.  This 
occafioned  a  rupture  with  the  Emperor,  where¬ 
upon  King  Franc  is  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Englifh,  the  Venetians,  the  Swifs,  the  Floren¬ 
tines,  and  the  Pope,  for  preferving  the  liberty  of 
Italy,  and  reftoring  the  duchy  of  Milan  to  Fram- 
cis  Sforza. 

The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  Imperial  General, 
having  notice  of  this  league,  marched  direftly  to 
Rome,  partly  to  be  revenged  on  the  Pope,  and 
partly  to  fatisfy  his  forces  with  the  plunder  of  that 
city,  having  received  no  money  to  pay  them  for 
a  confiderable  time.  He  demanded  a  paffage  for 
his  forces  thro’  Rome,  pretending  he  was  march¬ 
ing  towards  Naples  •,  and  this  being  refufed  him, 
he  ordered  fcaling-ladders  to  be  brought  to  the 
walls,  and  as  he  was  {landing  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  them  animating  his  men,  he  was  wounded  with 
a  mufket-ball,  of  which  he  died  ;  whereupon  the 
Prince  of  Orange  took  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  Imperial  army,  and  carried  the  city  by  ftorm, 
committing  greater  outrages  there,  if  we  may  cre¬ 
dit  the  French  writers,  than  ever  the  barbarous 
nations  were  guilty  of  when  they  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  it.  The  Pope  having  retired  into  the 
caftle  of  St  Angelo,  was  befieged  there;  but 
the  Imperial  Generals  finding,  that  the  French 
and  the  reft  of  the  confederates  were  marching  to 
his  relief,  agreed  to  raife  the  fiege,  on  condition 
he  would  advance  them  four  hundred  thoufand 
ducats,  and  yield  up  fome  places  to  the  Emperor, 
which  belonged  to  the  Ecclefiaftical  State.  The 
confederates,  on  the  other  hand,  having  made 
themfelves  matters  of  great  part  of  the  Milanefe, 
marched  afterwards  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  laid  fiege  to  the  capital  city,  which  induced 
the  Imperialifts  to  abandon  Rome,  in  order  to 
prevent  another  revolution  in  that  kingdom. 

The  city  of  Naples  being  blocked  up  by  the 
Genoefe  fleet  by  fea,  and  inverted  on  all  fides  by 
the  confederates  by  land,  was  reduced  to  great  ex¬ 
tremity  for  want  of  provifions.  The  plague  alfo 
carried  off  great  numbers  of  the  garrifon  as  well  as 
inhabitants  ;  but  the  condition  of  the  befiegers  was 
not  at  all  better.  Of  fix  and  twenty  thoufand 
men  that  firft  inverted  the  place,  there  were  not 
fix  thoufand  left  ;  and,  to  compleat  their  misfor¬ 
tune,  Andrew  Doria,  Commander  of  the 
Genoefe  fleet,  went  over  to  the  Imperialifts,  and 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  fupplying  the  place 
with  forces  and  provifions  ;  whereupon  the  con¬ 
federates  found  themfelves  obliged  to  raife  the 
fiege.  The  Prince  of  Orange  purfued  them  to  A- 
verfa,  and  having  inverted  the  place,  they  were 
glad  to  accept  of  fuch  conditions  as  he  was  pleafed 
to  grant  them.  The  French  officers  and  foldiers 
had  leave  to  return  to  France,  leaving  all  their 
arms,  ftandards,  and  colours  behind  them.  The 
Swifs  were  allowed  to  go  home  ;  and  the  Italians 
obliged  themfelves  not  to  ferve  againft  the  Empe¬ 
ror  tor  fix  months;  and  their  General,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Saluzzo,  agreed  to  do  all  that  was  in  his 
power  to  oblige  the  Governors  of  towns  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  allies  to  furrender  to  the  Imperialifts, 
for  the  performance  whereof  he  remained  a  pri- 
foner  amongft  them. 

The  following  year  a  peace  was  concluded  be- 
teen  the  Emperor  and  France,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  Queer.  Dowager  of  France,  and  Margaret 


of  Auftria,  Governefs  of  the  Netherlands,  where¬ 
by  the  Emperor  defifted  from  his  pretenfions  on 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  the  French  King 
obliged  himfelf  to  pay  the  Emperor  two  millions 
of  crowns,  as  a  ranfom  for  the  two  Princes  his 
fons.  He  promifed  alfb  to  withdraw  the  forces  he 
had  ftill  remaining  in  Italy,  and  renounce  all  fo- 
vereignty  over  Flanders,  Artois,  &c.  The  treaty 
of  marriage  alfo  was  confirmed  between  King 
Francis  and  the  Emperor’s  eldeft  fitter  the 
Queen  of  Portugal.  The  Pope  had  already  made 
a  leparate  Peace  with  the  Emperor ;  and  the  Ve¬ 
netians  obtained  one  on  condition  of  delivering  up 
the  towns  they  were  poflefTed  of  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  The  Emperor  confented  to  grant  the 
inveftiture  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  to  Duke  Sfor¬ 
za,  upon  condition  he  would  let  him  put  a  gar¬ 
rifon  in  the  caftle  of  that  capital,  and  in  the  city 
of  Cofmo.  As  to  the  Republickof  Florence,  the 
Emperor  befieged,  and  took  their  capital  city,  and 
obliged  them  to  accept  Al  exand  e  r  deMedicis 
for  their  Sovereign,  whom  they  had  driven  away. 

The  French  King  being  now  in  peace  with  all 
his  neighbours,  folemnized  his  marriage  with  the 
Queen  of  Portugal.  He  afterwards  applyed  him¬ 
felf  to  remedy  fuch  diforders  in  the  Hate,  as  the 
long  war  had  occafioned,  and  gave  great  encou¬ 
ragement  to  arts  and  fciences,  whereby  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  title  of  the  Reftorer  of  Learning  in 
France.  And  in  the  year  1532,  he  caufed  the 
duchy  of  Britany  to  be  formally  united  to  the 
crown  of  France.  He  propofed  alfo  the  model¬ 
ling  his  militia,  after  the  pattern  of  the  antient 
Romans,  by  forming  them  into  legions  or  bodies 
of  men,  confiding  of  fix  thoufand  each  ;  Norman¬ 
dy,  Britany,  Picardy,  and  Burgundy,  were  each  of 
them  to  furnifh  one,  tobe  called  by  their  refpedtive 
names,  and  fo  the  reft  of  the  provinces  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  extent ;  and  this  he  began  to  exe¬ 
cute  about  the  year  1533.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Proteftant  or  Lutheran  Princes  of  Germany, 
finding  themfelves  in  danger  of  being  crufhed  by 
the  Emperor,  who  had  publifhed  a  decree,  that  no 
other  religion  fhould  be  tolerated  in  the  Empire 
but  the  Catholick,  applyed  themfelves  to  the 
French  King  for  his  protection  :  and  he  accord¬ 
ingly  entered  into  adefenfive  alliance  with  them, 
not  with  an  intent  to  fupport  the  Proteftant  reli¬ 
gion,  for  he  was  a  zealous  Catholick,  and  had 
executed  feveral  for  herefy  in  his  own  kingdom, 
but  in  order  to  break  the  Emperor’s  power,  and 
render  him  lefs  terrible  to  himfelf  and  the  reft  of 
the  powers  of  Europe,  who  were  apprehenfive  that 
Charles  the  Fifth  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than 
univerfal  monarchy.  This  confederacy  of  the 
Proteftant  Princes  being  entered  into  at  the  town 
oLSmalcald  in  Germany,  obtained  the  name  of 
theSmalcaldick  League.  The  Emperor  finding  fo 
formidable  an  alliance  of  the  German  Princes 
formed  againft  him,  fupported  by  the  King  of 
PLance,  and  the  Turks  threatning  to  fall  upon 
him  at  the  fame  time  with  an  army  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  men,  begun  to  ufe  the  Proteftants 
more  mildly  than  he  had  done,  and  notwithftand- 
ing  the  decree  he  had  publifhed  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  Dyetof  Augfburg,  prohibiting  the  exercife 
of  any  other  religion  than  the  Catholick,  he  gran¬ 
ted  the  Proteftants  liberty  of  confcience  till  a  Ge¬ 
neral  Council  fhould  be  afiembled  to  fettle  the 
points  in  difpute  ;  and  thefe  temporary  indulgen¬ 
ces  obtained  the  name  of  Interims,  as  all  things 
were  to  remain  in  the  fame  ftate  they  were  in  the 
mean  time. 

The 
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The  King  of  England,  Henry  VIII,  having 
been  dii'guftcd  alfoon  account  of  the  oppofition  the 
Emperor  made  to  his  reparation  from  Queen  Ka¬ 
therine,  who  was  the  Emperor’s  aunt,  had 
engaged  to  lupport  the  Proteftant  Princes  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  that  Prince  being  afterwards  excom¬ 
municated  by  the  Pope,  on  his  marriage  with 
Anne  Bullf. n,  threw  off  the  Pope’s  fupremacy, 
and  {filed  himfelf  Head  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  French  King,  their  writers  inform 
us,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  prevent  mat¬ 
ters  being  brought  to  this  extremity,  by  applying 
himfelf  rirft  to  King  Henry,  and  then  to  the 
Pope  :  but  things  were  carried  with  that  violence 
in  both  courts,  that  his  mediation  was  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  tho’  there  were  at  this  time  a  very  great  in¬ 
timacy  between  the  French  King  and  the  Pope, 
on  account  of  his  Holinefs’s  niece  Katherine 
de  Medicis  marrying  the  King’s  fecond  fon, 
Henry  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  folemnize  which, 
the  Pope  made  a  journey  into  France  on  purpofe. 
One  of  the  articles  of  this  marriage  was,  that  the 
Pope  fhould  alfift  the  French  King  in  making  his 
fon  the  Duke  of  Orleans  Duke  of  Milan  ;  but  the 
Pope  dying  the  next  year,  anno  1534,  this  part  of 
the  treaty  was  never  executed. 

In  the  year  1535,  the  war  broke  out  again  be¬ 
tween  France  and  the  Emperor.  Francis  Sfor- 
za  Duke  of  Milan,  happening  to  die  about  this 
time,  the  French  King  refumed  his  claim  to  the 
Milanefe,  alledging,  that  on  the  death  of  Sfor- 
za  without  iffue,  it  reverted  to  him  :  but  being 
confcious  that  the  Emperor  would  oppofe  his  pre- 
tenfions,  he  waited  till  he  found  that  Prince  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  expedition  to  Africa  againft  the  infi¬ 
dels  ;  and  that  he  might  be  able  to  make  good  his 
retreat,  in  cafe  of  a  misfortune,  he  found  fome 
pretence  of  falling  out  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  feized  upon  his  capital  city  of  Turin,  and 
raoft  oY  his  other  towns,  quartering  his  army  in 
that  country.  But  the  Emperor  being  returned 
from  his  expedition  to  Tunis,  marched  with  an 
army  into  Piedmont,  and  obliged  the  French  to 
quit  all  the  Duke  of  Savoy’s  t’owns,  except  Tu¬ 
rin.  He  afterwards  palled  the  Alps,  and  entered 
Provence,  where  he  found  all  the  country  wafted 
by  the  French,  that  they  might  meet  with  no  fub- 
fiftence  for  their  troops  •,  the  Emperor  however 
poffeffed  himfelf  of  Aix,  and  afterwards  laid  ftege 
to  Marfeilles  ;  but  his  army  was  fo  weakened  by 
ftcknefs  and  famine,  that  he  was  obliged  to  return 
on  a  fudden  into  Italy.  The  French  relate,  that 
of  fifty  thoufand  men  with  which  he  invaded 
Provence,  he  had  fcarce  five  and  twenty  thoufand 
left  when  he  came  to  Genoa.  The  Imperialifts 
met  with  no  better  fuccefs  on  the  fide  of  Picardy, 
where  they  laid  fiege  to  Peronne,  but  were  forced 
to  raife  it  by  the  brave  defence  the  garrifon  made. 
In  the  mean  time  the  French  follow  the  Impe¬ 
rialifts  into  Italy,  where  there  were  perpetual 
Ikirmifhes  between  them  during  the  winter. 
James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland,  it  feems,  was  fo 
zealous  in  ferving  the  French  King  in  this  war, 
that,  of  his  own  accord,  he  raifed  an  army  of 
fixteen  thoufand  men,  and  tranfported  them  to 
Provence,  which  gave  the  French  that  fuperiority 
over  the  Emperor,  ’as  to  oblige  him  to  return  to 
Italy.  In  gratitude  to  the  King  of  Scots  therefore, 
he  gave  him  his  daughter  Magdalen  in  mar¬ 
riage,  which  created  a  mifunderftanding  between 
the  Kings  of  England  and  France  -,  the  Scots  being 
the  conftant  and  avowed  enemies  of  the  Englifli 
nation. 


The  French  King  at  his  return  to  Paris,  had 
the  vanity  to  fummon  the  Emperor  as  his  vaflal 
before  the  court  of  Peers,  to  do  homage  for  Ar¬ 
tois  and  Flanders,  pretending  that  the  ceftions  he 
had  made  of  all  homage  and  fervice  from  the  Em¬ 
peror  at  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  were  void,  by 
that  Prince’s  having  invaded  France  on  the  fide  of 
Provence  ;  and  upon  the  Emperor’s  not  appearing, 
that  court  declared  him  guilty  of  rebellion  and 
treafon  againft  his  fovereign  Lord  the  King  of 
France,  and  deprived  him  judicially  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Flanders,  Artois,  and  Charolois,  which 
the  Emperor  and  the  reft  of  the  Princes  of  Eu¬ 
rope  laughed  at  very  heartily. 

The  French,  alfo  to  fhew  their  refentment  a- 
gainft  the  Emperor,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Grand  Seignior,  whereby  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  Turks  fhould  invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
while  the  King  of  France  attacked  the  Milanefe  ; 
and  accordingly  Barbarossa  the  Turkilh  Ad¬ 
miral,  made  a  defeent  near  Otranto,  burnt  and 
plundered  the  country  of  Apulia,  and  carried  off 
captives  without  number.  But  the  French  did  not 
perform  their  part  of  the  treaty  ;  the  Imperialifts 
found  them  fo  much  bufinefs  on  the  fide  of  the 
Netherlands,  that  it  was  as  much  as  they  could  do 
to  maintain  themfelves  in  Piedmont  -,  they  were 
not  able  to  penetrate  into  the  Milanefe,  and  a 
truce  was  concluded  between  France  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  the  following  winter,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  Pope,  who  gave  both  parties  a  meeting  at  the 
city  of  Nice,  in  order  to  fettle  the  articles. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  truce,  there  be¬ 
ing  an  infurredtion  in  the  Netherlands,  the  Em¬ 
peror  defired  leave  to  come  through  France  to 
Flanders,  for  he  was  at  that  time  in  Spain  which 
the  French  King  confented  to,  and  received  him 
fuitable  to  his  dignity  on  his  arrival  at  Paris. 
There  feemed  to  be  a  perfect  reconciliation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Princes  -,  and  the  Emperor  pro- 
mifed  to  grant  the  inveftiture  of  the  Milanefe  to 
one  of  the  fons  of  France,  if  we  may  credit  their 
hiftorians ;  tho’  the  Emperor,  when  he  was  put 
in  mind  of  it  on  his  arrival  in  Flanders,  declared, 
he  never  made  any  fuch  promife.  This,  and  the 
murdering  one  of  the  French  Envoys  in  the  Mi¬ 
lanefe,  who  v/as  going  to  the  Ottoman  Port, 
occafioned  a  mifunderftanding  between  thefe  two 
powers  again,  tho’  the  French  did  not  think  fit  to 
break  the  truce  till  they  found  the  Emperor  enga¬ 
ged  in  another  expedition  to  Africa;  in  which  he 
loft  a  very  great  fleet  and  army,  and  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Spain  without  effecting  any  thing. 

The  following  year,  1542,  the  French  King 
declared  war  againft  the  Emperor,  on  account  ol 
the  murder  of  his  Envoy,  and  for  fome  other  rea- 
fons ;  and  having  raifed  two  great  armies,  lent 
one  to  the  confines  of  Spain,  and  the  other  to  the 
Low- Countries.  The  latter  penetrated  Luxem¬ 
burg,  and'  reduced  feveral  confiderable  towns ;  but 
the  other  army  having  befieged  Perpignan  three 
months,  was  forced  to  rile  from  before  it,  and  return 
home,  after  they  had  loft  a  great  many  men. 

The  next  campaign  the  French,  as  ufual,  took 
fome  places  on  the  fide  of  Flanders  and  Luxem¬ 
burg  ’before  the  Emperor’s  forces  came  into  the 
field,  but  loft  moft  them  again  before  the 
end  of  the  fommer  ;  and  the  Emperor  at  the  fame 
time  fell  upon  their  ally  the  Duke  of  Cleve,  and 
the  reft  of  the  German  Princes,  who  were  in  a 
confederacy  againft  him,  and  forced  them  to  fub- 
mit  to  very  hard  conditions.  The  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  alfo  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Em¬ 
peror, 
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peror*  being  provoked  to  it  by  the  French  King’s  with  the  Emperor,  bent  all  his  forces  againft  Eng-  CHAP, 
fending  over  forces  into  Scotland,  and  oppofing  land,  being  determined  to  recover  Bologne  and  XXXIV. 
him  in  the  match  he  had  propofed  between  his  fon  Calais  from  them,  and  drive  them  from  the  Con- 
Edward,  and  the  young  Queen  of  Scots,  where-  tinent.  But  as  this  was  impracticable,  till  he 
by  Harry  VIII  hoped  to  have  united  the  two  could  make  himfelf  mailer  at  fea,  he  firft  fitted 
kingdoms.  In  purfuance  of  this  treaty,  ten  thou-  out  a  fleet  of  two  or  three  hundred  fail,  which 
land  Englifh  were  foon  after  fent  over  to  the  aflift-  flood  over  to  the  coaft  of  England,  where  they 
anceof  the  Emperor  in  the  Netherlands.  met  with  the  royal  navy  of  that  kingdom.  The 

The  French  King  finding  himfelf  hard  prefled  on  Commanders  on  both  fldes  were  fo  prudent,  that 
all  Tides,  united  his  forces  with  the  Turks,  and  laid  after  firing  upon  one  another  at  a  diftance  for 
fiege  to  Nice,  while  Barbarossa  the  Turkifh  fome  time,  they  thought  fit  to  part  without  com- 
Admiral  blocked  it  up  by  fea.  He  did  not  fucceed  ing  to  a  clofe  engagement.  The  French  after-  1546, 
in  his  enterprize  however,  being  forced  to  raife  wards  plundered  fome  villages  in  the  Ifle  of 
the  fiege  of  the  caftle,  after  he  had  made  himfelf  Wight;  and  the  Englifh  returned  their  vifit,  and 
mafter  of  the  town  :  and  this  confederacy  with  the  ravaged  Normandy.  There  were  feveral  fkir- 
Turks  rendered  the  French  extremely  odious  to  all  mifhes  alfo  between  the  armies  at  land  in  the 
the  Princes  in  Europe;  tho’  now  ’tis  become  a  neighbourhood  of  Calais  and  Bologne;  but  nothing 
common  practice,  when  any  power  is  at  war  with  decifive  happened  either  this  or  the  following 
the  Emperor,  to  bring  the  Grand  Seignior  upon  year:  and  the  Council  of  Trent  being  affembled 
his  back  by  way  of  diverfion.  about  this  time,  where  the  King  of  England  was 

The  French  were  very  fuccefsful  in  Piedmont  apprehenfive  fomething  might  be  decreed  againft 
in  the  year  1544,  where  they  gave  the  forces  of  him  to  his  prejudice,  began  to  liften  to  the  offers 
the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  a  very  fignal  of  peace  that  were  made  him  by  France,  and  a  The  Kings 
defeat,  but  could  not  make  any  great  advantage  treaty  was  fet  on  foot  accordingly  ;  wherein  it  ofEngland 
of  their  victory,  being  forced  to  withdraw  part  of  was  agreed,  that  upon  the  French  King’s  paying  ancjFrance 
their  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Picardy,  where  the  eight  hundred  thoufand  crowns  to  the  King  of  -nd 
Imperialifts  and  Englifh  were  drawing  together  an  England,  or  fo  much  as  the  war  and  the  fortifica-  die  foon 

tions  of  Bologne  had  coil  him,  within  the  fpace  of  after, 
eight  years,  that  city  fhould  be  refigned  up  to 
France.  And  thus  a  peace  was  again  eftabliflied 
between  thefe  two  Princes  a  very  little  before  their 
deaths.  King  Harry  dying  in  January  following, 
the  Emperor  retook  Luxemburg  and  fome  other  and  the  French  King  on  the  laft  day  of  March,  1 547- 
towns,  which  the  French  had  poffeffed  themfelves  1 547,  being  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Henry. 
of  in  that  duchy.  Thefe  fieges  took  up  fo  much  FIenry  II,  fon  of  Francis  I,  afeended  Henry 
of  their  time,  that  their  grand  defign  of  carrying  the  throne  on  the  thirty-firft  of  March,  1547, 
the  war  into  the  heart  of  France  became  imprac-  being  that  day  nine  and  twenty  years  of  age 
ticable.  The  King  of  England  took  Bologne,  af¬ 
ter  a  fiege  of  three  months ;  but  could  not  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  Monftrevil,  and  the  winter  ap¬ 
proaching,  he  left  a  garrifon  in  Bologne,  and  re 


1545- 


army  of  fourfeore  thoufand  men,  giving  out,  that 
they  intended  to  march  direCtly  to  Paris.  The 
Imperialifts  however,  not  being  ready  to  take  the 
field  fo  foon  as  the  Englifh,  King  Harry  laid 
fiege  to  the  cities  of  Bologne  and  Monftrevil,  and 


He  difeharged  molt  of  the  officers  of  ftate  at 


turned  to  England 


A  treaty  was  foon  after  fet 


his  acceflion,  and  brought  the  famous  Conftable 
Montmorency,  (who  had  been  in  difgrace, 
and  banifhed  from  court  in  the  late  reign)  and 
Francis  Duke  of  Aumale,  afterwards  Duke  of 
on  foot  between  the  Emperor  and  France,  where-  Guife,  into  the  adminiftration. 

by  it  was  agreed,  that  the  French  King’s  fecond  He  expedted  every  day  to  have  his  dominions  The  Em- 
fon  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  fhould  marry  either  invaded  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  who  ptyor  ob- 
Mary  of  Auftria  the  Emperor’s  eldeft  daughter,  was  now  grown  very  formidable,  having  entirely  tainsavic- 
or  the  fecond  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Ro-  defeated  the  Proteftant  Princes  of  Germany  that  thePro^ 
mans ;  and  that  upon  his  marriage,  he  fhould  be  formed  the  Smalcaldick  League  at  the  battle  of  teftant 
inverted  either  in  the  Milanefe,  or  the  Nether-  Mulberg,  and  taken  two  of  their  Chiefs  prifoners.  Princes, 
lands,  with  the  counties  of  Burgundy,  and  Charo-  namely,  Frederick  Eledtor  of  Saxony,  and 


lois,  at  the  eledtion  of  the  Emperor :  but  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  dying  a  few  months  afterwards,  this 
part  of  the  treaty  was  never  executed. 

The  following  year,  1545,  was  molt  remark¬ 
able  for  a  terrible  execution  committed  in  France 
on  account  of  religion ;  the  zealous  King  Fra  ncis 


Philip  Landgrave  of  Heffe,  with  whom  the 
French  were  in  confederacy.  But  the  Emperor  be¬ 
ing  engaged  in  fettling  his  affairs  in  Germany,  the 
King  found  himfelf  at  leifure  to  defeat  the  defigns 
of  the  Englifh,  who  were  about  to  marry  their 
young  King  Edward  the  Sixth  to  the  infant 


Several 
towns  de- 
ftroyed 
with  the 
inhabi 
tants  on 


had  before  burnt  feveral  of  his  fubjedts  for  adhering  Queen  of  Scotland,  Mary  Stuart,  by  form- 
to  the  dodtrines  of  the  Reformed  ;  but  in  purfuance  ing  a- party  among  the  Scots,  and  fending  over 
of  a  decree  made  five  years  before,  by  the  Prefident  troops  to  their  affiftance,  he  procured  the  negotia- 
of  Provence,  he  was  Hill  guilty  of  greater  cruelties,  tion  with  England  to  be  broke  off,  and  the  young 
ordering  a  detachment  of  his  army,  to  burn  the  Queen  brought  over  to  France,  in  order  to  be 
city  of  Cabrieres  down  to  the  ground  ;  together  married  to  the  Dauphin  ;  whereby  he  again  pre- 
with  the  large  town  of  Merindol,  and  feveral  vented  a  union  between  the  two  kingdoms. 


other  towns  and  villages ;  to  burn  the  mafter  of 
every  family  at  the  flake,  and  plunder  all  their 
goods,  leaving  their  wives  and  children  to  ftarve. 
account  of  In  which  execution  the  foldiers  committed  the 
religion.  moft  unheard  0f  barbarities,  on  pretence  that 
the  inhabitants  were  infedted  with  what  the 
Pope  was  pleafed  to  call  herefy.  So  early  were 
the  French  Princes  remarkable  for  their  inhuman 
perfecting  fpirit. 

The  French  King,  after  he  had  made  peace 
2 


The  next  thing  he  undertook  was  to  difeourage 
all  innovations  in  religion :  accordingly  he  re¬ 
vived  his  father’s  fevere  edicts  againft  the  refor¬ 
mers;  for  tho’  he  affifted  the  Proteftant  Princes  in 
Germany  againft  the  Emperor,  it  was  not  out  of 
any  opinion  he  had  of  their  principles,  but  purely 
upon  a  political  account. 

In  the  year  1548,  he  vifited  all  his  frontier 
towns,  efpecially  on  the  fide  of  Flanders  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  put  them  in  a  pofture  of  defence.  In 

the 
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the  mean  time  an  infurredtion  happened  in  Gui- 
enne,  on  account  of  the  exceffive  duties  on  fait ; 
feveral  of  the  King’s  officers  were  killed,  and  a- 
mong  the  reft  the  Governor  of  the  caftle  of 
Bourdeaux :  but  Tome  troops  being  fent  againft 
them,  they  were  foon  reduced,  and  fevere  exam¬ 
ples  made  of  the  ring- leaders  of  them. 

The  Engliffi  court  being  in  great  diftra&ion, 
the  King  looked  upon  this  as  a  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  Bolognois; . 
but  he  fi rft  tranfported  a  body  of  troops  to  Scot¬ 
land,  to  join  his  party  there,  and  make  a  diverfion, 
and  then  attacked  the  forts  about  Bologne,  which 
he  eafily  carried,  the  Engliffi  having  no  army  in 
the  field.  However,  when  he  came  before  the 
town  itfelf,  he  found  it  to  be  fo  flrong,  that  he 
contented  himfelf  with  blocking  it  up.  But  the 
diflenfions  increafing  in  the  Engliffi  court,  which 
made  it  impracticable  to  fend  any  reliefto  Bologne, 
the  Englifh  Miniflry  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  French,  and  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  place  on 
the  payment  of  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns  of 
the  value  of  a  noble  each ;  and  a  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded  thereupon  between  the  two  nations,  in 
which  Scotland  Was  included. 

The  following  year  hoftilities  were  renewed  in 
Italy  between  the  French  and  Imperial  ids,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  the 
right  to  which  was  contefted  by  the  Emperor  with 
the  family  of  Farnefe,  who  apprehending  they 
ffiould  be  overpowered,  called  in  the  French  to 
their  affiftance. 

The  war  being  thus  begun  between  France  and 
the  Empire,  the  German  Princes,  who  were  dif- 
gufted  by  the  Emperor’s  haughty  behaviour  fince 
his  victory  at  Mulberg,  and  his  eftabliffiing  the 
Catholick  religion  in  feveral  Proteftant  towns, 
propofed  to  enter  into  an  aliance  again  with  the 
French  King.  Even  Maurice,  whom  the  Em¬ 
peror  had  made  EleCtor  of  Saxony,  in  the  room 
of  John-Frederick,  that  was  taken  prifoner 
at  Mulberg,  and  Joachim  EleCtor  of  Branden¬ 
burg,  who  had  till  now  been  in  the  Emperor’s' 
intereft,  were  among  the  number.  The  King 
by  this  treaty  engaged  to  maintain  the  liberties  of 
Germany  ;  to  raile  two  great  armies,  and  make 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  Imperial  towns  of  Cambray, 
Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  •,  and  to  furniffi  the 
German  Princes  with  very  great  furns  towards  the 
charges  of  the  war.  By  the  fame  treaty,  Mau¬ 
rice,  EleCtor  of  Saxony,' was  declared  Plead  of 
the  league  of  the  German  Princes,  and  General  of 
the  army  to  be  formed  of  their  troops,  who  pub- 
liffied  a  manifefto  declaring  the  motives  of  their 
entring  into  this  war,  viz.  The  lecurity  of  the 
Proteftant  religion,  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of 
Germany,  and  the  deliverance  of  Philip  land¬ 
grave  of  Hefle,  his  father-in-law. 

The  French  King  was  very  ready  to  execute 
that  part  of  the  agreement  which  obliged  him  to 
attack  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  accordingly 
marched  an  army  immediately  into  Lorrain,  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  thofe  towns,  and  indeed 
of  the  whole  country  of  Lorrain.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  EleCtor  of  Saxony  and  the  Marquis  of 
Brandenburg,  having  aflembled  their  troops,  were 
very  near  furprizing  the  Emperor  at  Infpruck  ; 
but  he  fled  from  thence  with  the  utmoft  precipita¬ 
tion,  when  he  heard  of  their  approach,  not  being 
in  a  condition  to  oppofe  them.  They  advanced 
however,  and  plundered  the  town,  together  with 
the  Emperor’s  baggage,  and  put  rhe  Council  of 
Trent  in  fuch  a  fright,  that  the  Cardinals  and 
VOL.  II. 


Ecclefiafticks,  who  compofed  it,  thought  fit  to  Chap. 
break  up  their  feffion,  and  were  adjourned  toano-  XXXIV.^ 
ther  place.  '  v"  5 

The  invafion  of  the  French,  and  the  progrefs  of  The  treaty 
the  confederate  Princes,  had  fuch  an  effect  alfo  on  of  Paffau* 
the  Emperor,  that  he  confented  to  a  treaty  with 
them  at  Paflau  ;  wherein  it  was  ftipulated,  that  he 
ffiould  releafe  the  Prince  of  Hefle  ;  aflemble  a 
Dyet  of  the  Empire  within  fix  months,  and  re- 
drefs  their  grievances :  that  in  the  mean  time  li¬ 
berty  of  confcience  ffiould  be  allowed,  and  that 
thofe  of  the  Augffiurg  confeffion  ffiould  fit  in  the 
Imperial  chamber,  from  whence  they  had  been 
excluded. 

The  Emperor  was  now  at  leifu're  to  take  his  re-  The  Em- 
venge  of  the  French,  and  accordingly  ordered  his  Peror  TA" 
armies  to  ravage  their  country  on  all  fides,  while,  jnhfswLi 
with  the  greateft  part  of  his  forces,  he  inverted  with 
Metz  ;  but  as  he  did  not  open  the  trenches  before  France, 
that  place  till  November,  and  it  proved  a  very 
fevere  winter,  he  loft  a  fine  army  by  the  rigour 
of  the  feafon,  and  was  forced  to  raife  the  fiege  at 
laft.  He  met  with  the  like  ill  luccefs  in  Italy,  and 
in  every  place  where  the  war  was  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  him  and  France  this  year,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  the  moft  unfortunate  of  his  life,  and  oc- 
cafioned  his  faying,  That  fortune  v/as  a  friend  to 
young  people  ;  meaning  chiefly  the  French  King, 
who  was  fuccefsful  againft  him  every  where. 

The  following  year,  the  Emperor  took  Terou-  1553.' 
en  and  Hedin  in  the  Low-Countries,  and  razed 
them  to  the  ground.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  fleer,  in  conjunction  With  that  of  the 
Turks,  ravaged  the  coaft  of  Calabria,  and  made  a 
defeent  on  theifland  ofCorfica,  maintaining  them¬ 
felves  in  the  fouthern  part  of  it  for  feveral  years ; 
and  in  other  places,  the  war  was  carried  on  with 
various  fuccefs.  In  the  mean  time,  Edward  the 
Sixth  King  of  England,  being  taken  dangeroufly 
ill,  the  French  King  fent  an  Embaffy  thither  with 
a  compliment :  but  the  real  defign  of  it  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Princefs  M  a  r  y’s  afeending  the  throne, 
becaufe  the  Emperor,  had  propofed  a  marriage  be¬ 
tween  her  and  his  fon  Philip,  which  would  pro¬ 
bably  bring  England  into  an  alliance  againft  him. 

The  French  writers  therefore  fuggeft,  that  it  was 
their  King  who  influenced  Edward  the  Sixth  to 
exclude  her,  and  fettle  the  crown  upon  Jane 
Grey.  But  whatever  ffiare  that  Prince  might 
have  in  it,  we  are  very  well  fatisfied,  that  religion 
and  private  intereft  were  the  principal  inducements 
to  the  Engliffi  Miniftry,  for  fetting  the  Princefs 
Mary  afide.  And  notwithftanding  this  fettle- 
ment,  we  find  ffie  fucceeded  againft  her  rival 
Jane  Grey,  and  married  King  Philip  after¬ 
wards,  which  brought  England  to  be  a  party  in 
the  war  againft  France. 

An  obftinate  battle  was  fought  the  next  year  1554; 
between  the  Imperialifts  and  the  French  near  ba”,c 
Renti,  in  the  Netherlands,  where  both  fides  claim-  of  Kemu 
ed  the  victory  ;  but  it  feems  to  have  been  a  drawn 
battle.  A  more  decifive  aCtion  happened  near 
Marciano  in  Tufcany,  where  the  French  were 
routed,  and  beaten  out  of  feveral  places  they  pof-  1555. 
fefied  in  that  duchy,  by  the  Imperialifls. 

What  rendered  the  fucceeding  year  moft  re-  Charlm 
markable  was,  Char les  the  Fifth’s  refignation  ^  nTsns 
of  the  Empire  and  all  his  other  dominions,  and  ^  ^ 
retiring  toacloyfter.  He  furrendred  Spain,  Na-  antj  retires 
pl-s,'  Milan,  the  Low- Countries,  and  Burgundy,  into  a  mo. 
to  his  fon  Philip  at  Bruffels ,  and  the  Empire  to  nafter>’* 
his  brother  Ferdinand  King  of  the  Romans. 

After  which  he  failed  to  Bilcay  in  Spain,  from 
15  X  whence 
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whence  he  went  to  the  monafiery  of  Juft,  where 
he  lived  two  years,  employing  himfelf  in  works 
of  piety  and  devotion.  About  the  fame  time,  a 
truce  was  concluded  between  the  French  and  Im- 
perialifts,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  each  party 
fhould  keep  what  they  were  in  pofleflion  of. 

This  truce  was  broken  the  year  following  on 
the  Pope’s  account ;  he  was  a  mortal  enemy  to 
the  houle  of  Auftria,  and  under  fome  pretence  of 
fome  infults  he  had  received  from  the  Viceroy  of 
Naples,  he  invited  the  French  to  come  into  Italy 
to  his  affiftance  •,  giving  them  hopes,  that  both 
Milan  and  Naples  would  now  become  an  eafy  con- 
queft.  The  French  immediately  fent  two  of 
their  Generals  with  a  good  body  of  troops  to 
Rome  to  defend  his  Holinefs,  who  were  followed 
by  the  Duke  of  Guife,  and  an  army  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thoufand  men  the  next  fpring. 
The  French  recovered  fome  of  the  Pope’s  towns, 
that  had  been  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  offered 
the  Duke  of  Alva  the  Spanifh  General  battle  •, 
but  he  finding  the  country  as  fatal  to  the  French, 
as  it  had  been  in  former  enterprizes,  and  that 
their  army  would  foon  be  deftroyed  by  ficknefs, 
declined  fighting  till  the  French  were  reduced  to 
iuch  a  condition,  as  to  think  of  nothing  elfe  but 
of  making  good  their  retreat  over  the  Alps  a¬ 
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gain. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  army  in  the  Low- 
Countries  was  routed  near  St  Quintin,  which  e- 
vent  alone  would  have  obliged  their  countrymen 
to  have  abandoned  Italy,  if  no  other  misfortune 
had  happened  to  them.  The  Pope,  upon  the 
French  General’s  deferting  him,  was  obliged  to 
beg  a  peace  of  the  Spaniards,  which  was  granted 
him  upon  much  better  terms  than  he  could  have 
expected,  confidering  the  provocations  he  had 
given  them.  But  to  be  a  little  more  particular  as 
to  the  war  in  the  Low-Countries:  The  French 
tell  us,  that  when  they  made  that  great  detach¬ 
ment  to- Italy,  they  did  not  imagine  the  enemy 
would  have  been  fo  numerous  in  Flanders  *,  they 
were  furprized  at  the  Queen  of  England’s  declar¬ 
ing  war  againft  them  at  this  time,  prefuming, 
that  as  King  Philip  was  neither  beloved  nor  e- 
fteemed  by  the  Englilh,  they  would  have  left  him 
to  end  his  quarrels  with  France  by  himfelf.  But 
on  the  contrary,  about  the  end  of  July,  they  faw 
the  Spanifh  army  commanded  by  Emanuel 
Philibert  Duke  of  Savoy,  amounting  to  up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  thoufand  men,  joined  by  twelve 
thoufand  Englifh,  fet  down  before  St  Quintin, 
which  being  a  place  of  importance,  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  throw  a  fupply  of  forces  and  provifions 
into  the  town  •,  and,  contrary  to  their  intenti¬ 
ons,  this  brought  on  a  general  battle,  in  which 
they  were  totally  routed,  their  General  the  Con¬ 
ftable  Montmorency,  and  a  great  number  of 
their  Nobility  taken  prifoners.  Upon  this  mif- 
fortune,  the  Duke  of  Guife  was  immediately  fent 
for  out  of  Italy,  and  declared  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  kingdom.  This  gentleman,  to  raife  the 
fpirits  of  the  people,  and  eftablifh  his  own  repu¬ 
tation,  took  the  field  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
difguifing  his  intention  by  feveral  marches  and 
countermarches,  fat  down  before  Calais,  which 
having  buta  fmall  garrifon,  and  very  ill  provided 
with  neceffaries,  (the  Englifh  not  expe&ing  a  vifit 
fo  foon  after  the  lofs  the  French  had  fuftained  at 
St  Quintin)  the  garrifon  was  obliged  to  capitulate 
in  eight  days,  and  had  no  better  terms  allowed 
them  than  of  being  tranfported  to  England,  except 
the  Governor  and  fifty  more,  who  were  to  re¬ 


main  prifoners  of  war.  Thus  was  this  place  loft,  CHAP, 
which  was  once  deemed  impregnable,  after  the  XXXIV. 
Englifh  had  been  in  pofleflion  of  it  two  hundred 
years  and  upwards.  It  is  impoflible,  fay  the  Erench 
hiftorians,  to  exprefs  the  joy  which  this  glorious 
conqueft  caufed  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the 
furprize  all  the  courts  of  Europe  were  in  to  fee  it 
effe&ed  at  a  time  when  France  was  thought  to 
be  at  it’s  laft  gafp.  The  King  looked  upon  it  to  be 
fo  confiderable,  that  he  foon  after  made  a  kind  of 
triumphant  entry  into  Calais ;  and  as  this  place 
rendered  the  Englifh  mafters  of  both  fides  the 
channel,  the  lofs  of  it  was  extremely  regretted  by 
that  nation, 

While  the  French  were  engaged  in  the  enter- 
prize  againft  Calais,  Guifnes,  and  Hammes,  and 
the  other  little  forts  about  it,  the  Scots  their  faith¬ 
ful  allies,  made  an  incurfion  into  England,  in  or¬ 
der  to  give  a  diverfion  on  that  fide ;  and  the  A- 
pril  following,  Mary  Stuart  Queen  of  Scot¬ 
land  was  married  to  Francis  the  Dauphin, 
which  proved  a  confiderable  advantage  to  the 
houfe  of  Guife,  fhe  being  a  niece  of  that  Duke. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  that  fatal  emulation  The 
began  between  the  families  of  Montmorency  and  ^aftions 
Guife,  which  occafioned  infinite  diftradtions  in  the  an/j^ont 
kingdom.  The  change  of  religion  alfo  contribu-  morency. 
ted  to  thefe  inteftine  divifions :  the  Duke  of  Guife 
was  efteemed  the  head  of  the  Papifts,  and  the 
Conftableand  the  Admiral  Coligni  the  fupport 
of  the  Proteftants •,  but  both  the  Conftable  and  the 
Admiral  having  been  made  prifoners  at  the  battle 
of  St  Quintin,  the  Guifes  fiad  now  the  admini- 
ftration  almoft  entirely  in  their  hands.  They  took 
this  opportunity  of  charging  Monfieur  Dan  de¬ 
lot  the  Admiral’s  brother,  who  was  General  of 
the  infantry,  with  fpeaking  irreverently  of  the 
Mafs,  and  procured  an  order  from  the  King  to 
commit  him  to  prifon.  About  this  time,  the 
French  laid  fiege  to  Thionville  in  Luxemburg, 
and  took  it ;  while  Marfhal  de  Tormes,  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Calais,  with  another  part  of  the  army, 
furprized  Dunkirk  but  he  was  attacked  by  Count 
Eg mont  Governor  of  Flanders,  in  his  retreat 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aa,  on  the  third  of 
July,  and  routed,  Marfhal  de  Tormes  himfelf 
being  made  prifoner.  The  French  aferibe  the 
lofs  of  this  battle  to  a  fquadron  of  Englifh  fhips, 
which  lay  at  that  time  in  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  cannonaded  the  French  while  they  were  enga¬ 
ged  with  the  Spaniards. 

This  ill  fuccefs  of  the  French  induced  them  to 
think  of  peace,  tho’  their  writers  impute  it  to  an¬ 
other  motive  ;  they  relate,  that  the  Duke  of  Guife 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain  his  brother,  looking 
upon  their  intereft  at  court  to  be  fo  well  eftablifhed 
as  to  need  no  fupport,  treated  the  King’s  miftrefs, 
the  Duchefs  of  Valentinois,  with  great  infolence  ; 
whereupon  fhe  prevailed  upon  his  Majefty  to  fend 
orders  to  the  Conftable  Montmorency,  who 
was  then  a  prifoner  in  Flanders,  to  make  propofals 
of  peace  to  the  Spaniard,  to  the  end  that  the  Con¬ 
ftable  might  return  home,  and  afiift  her  againft 
the  power  of  the  Guifes.  She  applied  herfelf  alfo 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  General  of  the 
armies  of  Spain,  to  influence  that  court  to  enter 
into  a  treaty,  afluring  him,  that  his  dominions  in 
Savoy  and  Piedmont  fhould  be  reftored  him  if  he 
could  effedt  it.  But  I  find  there  was  little  occa- 
fion  for  all  this  artifice  to  bring  about  a  peace,  for 
King  Philip  having  juft  buried  his  father  the 
Emperor,  and  his  wife  the  Queen  of  England, 
and  being  about  to  return  to  Spain,  was  very  de- 
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{irons  to  leave  his  dominions  in  the  Low-Coun¬ 
tries  and  Italy  in  peace  •,  and  the  French  court, 
as  has  been  intimated,  having  the  word  in  the  war, 
could  not  be  averfe  to  pacifick  meafures.  But  how¬ 
ever  the  matter  was  brought  about,  Chateau-Cam- 
brefis  was  agreed  on  for  the  place  of  treaty  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  to  have  her  plenipotentiaries,  as  well  as 
France  and  Spain  ;  notwithstanding  the  French  had 
encouraged  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  the  wife  of  the 
Dauphin,  to  take  upon  her  the  title  and  arms  of 
the  Queen  of  England  :  to  retaliate  which  af¬ 
front,  and  to  (Lengthen  her  intereft.  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Pro- 
teftant  Lords  in  Scotland,  and  had  thereby  a 
greater  influence  on  the  affairs  of  that  nation  du¬ 
ring  her  reign,  than  their  own  Queen.  But  to 
return  to  their  treaty  :  It  was  at  length  agreed, 
that  the  French  fhould  remain  in  pofleflion  of 
Calais  for  eight  years,  at  the  end  of  which  term, 
they  (hould  either  reftore  it,  or  pay  five  hundred 
thoufand  crowns  to  England :  that  the  places  ta¬ 
ken  either  by  the  French  or  Spaniards  fhould  be 
reciprocally  reftored,  only  the  French  were  to 
remain  in  pofleflion  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  : 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  to  be  put  into  the  poflef- 
fion  of  his  country,  except  Turin,  Pignerol, 
Quiers,  Chivos,  and  Villeneuve,  which  the  French 
King  was  to  retain  till  fome  pretenfions  he  had  to 
the  dominions  of  Savoy,  in  the  right  of  Louisa 
of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  the  Firft,  were 
examined  :  and  in  the  mean  time  the  King  of 
Spain  was  to  keep  garrifons  in  Verceil  and  Afii. 
This  peace  occafioned  fome  murmurings  again  ft 
the  Conftable,  becaufe  the  French  had  taken  a 
great  many  more  towns  during  the  war,  than  the 
Spaniards  had  taken  from  them  ;  it  was  even 
computed,  that  the  French  hereby  furrendred  up 
no  lefs  than  two  hundred  towns  and  fortrefles  : 
to  which  the  Conftable  and  his  friends  replied, 
that  thefe  two  hundred  fortrefles  were  moft  of 
them  little  caftles  belonging  to  the  Lords  of  towns 
and  villages,  which  had  been  feized  in  order  to 
protect  the  country  againft  the  enemy’s  parties 
during  the  war  ;  and  that  Calais  and  the  towns  of 
Picardy  which  were  reftored  to  France,  were  an 
ample  equivalent  for  them,  efpecially  if  it  were 
confidered  that  France  was  to  remain  in  pofleflion 
of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  with  their  depen¬ 
dencies,  which  were  a  noble  augmentation  to  the 
kingdom,  and  covered  it  onthefide  ofChampagne, 
much  the  weakeft  frontier  they  had  :  that  the 
kingdom  alfo  received  an  inconceiveable  advan¬ 
tage  by  removing  the  Englifli  to  the  other  fide 
of  the  water,  who  had  been  a  thorn  in  their 
fides  for  feveral  hundred  years  paft.  For  what¬ 
ever  they  had  ftipulated  concerning  the  reftoring 
of  Calais  at  eight  years  end,  it  is  evident  they 
never  intended  it  :  nor  were  the  Englifli  mini- 
ftry  fo  weak  as  to  expeCt  they  fhould  •,  but  the 
Queen  hadfo  many  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with  at 
her  accefiion,  on  account  of  religion,  that  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  continue  the  war,  and 
only  got  that  claufe  inferted  to  fatisfy  the  popu¬ 
lace,  who  were  as  zealous  at  that  time  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  Calais,  as  we  are  at  prefent  for  retain¬ 
ing  Gibraltar  and  the  ifland  of  Minorca. 

There  were  two  marriages  folemnized  at  the 
French  court  afterwards,  which  were  intended  to 
cement  this  peace,  viz.  one  between  the  King 
ofSpain  and  the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  the  French 
King’s  daughter  :  and  the  other  between  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  and  the  Princefs  Margaret,  the 


King’s  After.  Among  other  (hews  and  diverfions  C  it  AP. 
on  this  occafion  the  King  ordered  a  tournament  XXXIV- 
to  laft  three  days :  the  King  was  the  firft  chal-  '^^*!=** 
lenger,  and  with  the  Duke  of  Guife,  the  Duke 
of  Nemours  and  the  Prince  of  Ferrara,  engaged 
all  that  came  the  firft  day  with  abundance  of  ap- 
plaufe.  He  was  equally  fuccefsful  the  fecond,  be¬ 
ing  the  thirtieth  of  June,  till  about  the  clofe  of 
the  evening,  when  they  were  about  to  give  over, 
he  propoled  to  break  another  launce  with  the 
Earl  of  Montgomery,  Captain  of  the  Scots  guards. 

The  Queen,  as  if  (he  had  fome  forefight  of  the 
misfortune  that  was  to  happen  to  him,  begged  of 
him  herfelf,  and  employed  her  friends'  todifiuade 
him  from  tilting  any  more  ;  but  he  could  not  rJl<*  K>ng 
be  prevailed  upon  :  he  entered  the  lifts  with  the 
Earl,  they  ran  with  all  their  force  againft  each  Jurna-1  * 
other,  broke  their  launces,  and  a  fplinter  of  the  ment. 
Earl’s  pierced  the  King’s  eye  through  the  vifor  of 
his  helmet:  the  blood  gufhed  from  the  wound  in 
fuch  quantities,  that  no  body  doubted  it’s  being 
mortal,  and  in  a  few  days  bis  Majefty’s  life  was 
declared  to  be  in  danger.  Flowever,  he  ordered 
that  the  Duke  of  Savoy’s  wedding  with  his  filler 
fhould  be  folemnized  in  his  chamber  the  ninth  of 
July,  and  died  the  next  clay,  being  eleven  days 
after  he  received  the  wound,  in  the  forty-firft 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign, 
leaving  four  ions  behind  him,  namely,  Fran¬ 
cis  1 1,  who  immediately  fucceeded bim,CH  arles, 

H  e  n  r  y,  and  Francis;  and  three  daughters,  viz. 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Spain  ;  Claude,  Du- 
chefs  of  Lorrain  ;  and  Margaret. 

Francis  the  Second  was  in  the  feventeenth  FRArtcjsf 
year  of  his  age  at  his  father’s  death  :  a  Prince,  fays  *559- 
my  author,  weak  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  by 
no  means  qualified  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  in  his  own  perfon.  There  were  three  Faftionj 
faftions  therefore  that  endeavoured  to  get  the  ad-  in  the 
miniftration  of  affairs  into  their  hands,  namely,  rrencX 
the  houfe  of  Guife,  that  of  the  Conftable  Mont-  cuau* 
morency,  and  that  of  the  Princes  of  the  blood. 

But  the  Queen-mother  Ca t h e rin e  de  Medi- 
c is  adhering  to  the  Guifes,  that  party  carried  all 
before  them.  Whereupon  the  Conftable  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  retire  from  court,  and  live  privately  :  An¬ 
thony  de  Bourbon*  King  of  Navarre,  firft 
Prince  of  the  blood,  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  his 
brother,  were  likewife  in  a  manner  baniftied  :  the 
Admiral  Coligni,  and  Dandelot,  relations 
to  the  Conftable,  alfo  were  frowned  upon.  Thefe  A  confer 
gentlemen  therefore,  and  many  other  perfons  of  defacv  a- 
diftinction,  foon  began  to  form  a  confpiracy  a-  ga,ni}  th3 
gainft  the  court :  and  obferving  that  the  Reformed 
Religion  began  tofpread  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
that  thofe  who  profefied  it  had  been  cruelly  perfe¬ 
cted  in  the  late  reign,  chiefly  by  the  incitement 
of  the  Guifes,  and  were  on  that  accuunt  fulficiently 
enraged  againft  them,  they  propofed  to  unite  their 
intereft  with  the  Proteftants,  which  would  in  all 
probability  render  their  party  very  numerous  and 
formidable,  and  they  had  all  the  reafon  in  the 
world  to  believe  they  (hould  be  fupported  by  the 
Queen  of  England,  and  the  Proteftanc  Princes  of 
Germany.  The  Prince  of  Conde,  it  was  agreed, 

(hould  have  the  direction  ofthe  enterprize  ;  but  he 
was  not  to  appear  and  avow  it  publickly  till  things 
were  brought  to  a  certain  point.  In  purfuance  of 
thefe  refolutions,  foldiers  were  lifted,  and  parties 
formed  in  every  town  and  province  of  the  king'- 
dom.  It  was  agreed  they  fhould  all  fet  out  at  a 
certain  time,  and  march  towards  Blois,  where  the 
King  was,  in  order  to  make  themfelves  matters  of 

the 
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CHAP,  the  court.  As  foon  as  the  foldiers  of  the  feveral 
XXX I  V.  ^  provinces  were  within  reach  of  joining,  a  numerous 
*  company  without  arms  was  to  go  to  Blois,  to  pre- 

fent  a  petition  to  the  King  for  liberty  of  con- 
fcience  ;  and  as  they  expected  the  petition  would 
be  rejected,  the  foldiers  were  to  appear  in  arms  be¬ 
fore  the  town,  and  oblige  the  King  to  declare  the 
Prince  of  Conde  Lieutenant-General  of  the  king¬ 
dom. 

The  Guifes  having  intelligence  of  the  confpiracy 
that  was  forming  againft  them,  carried  the  King 
to  the  caftle  of  Amboife,  and  affembled  a  good 
•  body  of  troops  to  oppofe  the  defigns  of  the  male- 
contents,  who  did  not  give  over  the  enterprize, 
notwithftanding  they  had  all  the  reafon  in  the 
The  male-  world  to  believe  they  were  difcovered.  They 
contents  marched  boldly  towards  Amboife,  and  were  ad- 
defeated  at  vanced  pretty  near  it,  when  they  fell  into  the  am- 
Amboife.  t)Ufca<:jes  the  £)uke  0f  Guife  had  laid  for  them,  and 
were  mod  of  them  killed  or  taken  prifoners  ;  many 
of  the  latter  were  immediately  hanged  up  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  cattle,  and  others  thrown  into  the 
Loire  and  drowned  ;  after  which  a  pardon  was 
publifhed  for  all  that  would  lay  down  their  arms. 
Neither  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  the  Conftable,  or  the  Coligni’s,  appeared 
in  this  infurredtion  ;  tho’  the  court  was  fatisfied 
that  fome  or  all  of  them  were  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
However,  it  was  thought  advifable  not  to  fearch 
too  far  into  the  matter  •,  and  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
who  was  at  this  time  in  the  cattle  with  the  King, 
was  permitted  to  retire  and  go  to  his  brother  the 
King  of  Navarre. 

As  the  Queen  of  Scotland  was  married  to  the 
French  King,  the  court  of  France  looked  upon 
themfelves  to  be  equally  concerned  in  defending 
that  kingdom  againft  the  Englifh  as  their  own, 
and  therefore  fent  oyer  four  thoufand  men  to  fup- 
port  the  party  thatadherred  to  the  Queen  againft 
the  Englifh  while  the  Queen  of  England  on  the 
other  hand  fent  reinforcements  to  the  Proteftant 
Lords  there,  who  appeared  to  be  the  prevailing 
Treaty  be-  faction.  This  induced  the  French  to  enter  into 
tween  a  treaty  with  Queen  Elizabeth  in  relation  to 
andnEn  Scotland,  wherein  it  was  agreed,  that  the  Pro¬ 
land  in  re-  teftants  fhould  have  liberty  of  confidence  in  that 
lation  to  kingdom  •,  that  the  Queen  of  France  and  Scotland 
Scotland,  fhould  not  bear  the  arms  of  England  •,  and  that 
the  French  and  Englifh  fhould  each  of  them  re¬ 
call  their  troops  from  thence. 

In  the  mean  time  an  aflembly  of  Lords,  Pre¬ 
lates,  and  Lawyers  was  called  by  the  French  court 
to  advife  upon  the  prefcnt  ftate  of  affairs,  chiefly 
in  relation  to  religion  •,  but  neither  the  King  of 
Navarre,  or  the  Prince  of  Conde,  thought  fit  to 
appear  in  it,  being  apprehenfive  the  court  might 
confine  them. 

Coligni’s  The  Admiral  Coligni  here  prefented  a  peti- 
petition  to  tion  to  the  King  in  behalf  of  the  Reformed,  telling 
the  King  his  Majefty,  that  tho’  it  was  not  figned  by  any, 
there  were  fifty  thoufand  in  the  province  of  Nor- 
Proteftants  rnandy  only  who  were  ready  to  fign  it  :  and  the 
King  demanding  the  opinion  of  the  aflembly  upon 
it,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain  faid,  that  the  petition 
was  feditious,  foolifh,  fcandalous,  heretical,  and 
impudent ;  and  if  there  were  fifty  thoufand  fac¬ 
tious  people  who  would  fign  it,  he  would  anfwer 
for  a  million  of  fubftantial  perfons  in  the  kingdom 
who  were  ready  to  oppofe  their  infolence.  There 
were  other  very  warm  fpeeches  made  on  the  fub- 
jedt,  and  it  was  concluded  at  length  to  convene 
the  States  of  the  kingdom  to  deliberate  on  thefe 
matters. 


This  council  or  aflembly  was  no  fooner  broke 
up,  but  the  malecontents  entered  into  another  con- 
f piracy  againft  the  government,  or  rather  againft 
the  faction  of  the  Guifes  :  Lyons  and  feveral  o- 
ther  cities  were  to  have  been  furprized  ;  but  their 
defigns  were  difcovered  and  defeated.  In  the  mean 
time  the  States  of  the  kingdom  were  fummoned  to 
meet  at  Orleans ;  where  the  King  of  Navarre  and 
the  Prince  of  Conde  venturing  to  attend,  were 
both  feized  by  the  King’s  order,  and  the  Prince 
was  tried  and  convi&ed  of  high-treafon  by  a  fpe- 
cial  commifilon,  though  he  infilled  that  as  a  Prince 
of  the  blood  he  could  only  be  tried  in  parliament 
by  his  peers.  He  had  infallibly  been  executed,  and 
probably  the  Kingot  Navarre  would  have  under¬ 
gone  the  fame  fate,  if  the  King  of  France  had  not 
in  this  very  inftant  been  taken  dangeroufly  ill  ; 
and  as  it  was,  the  Guifes  prefled  the  Queen  to  ha- 
ften  the  execution  :  but  her  Majefty  having  an  eye 
upon  the  regency  in  the  future  reign,  and  appre¬ 
hending  the  readied  way  to  obtain  it  would  be  to 
make  thefe  two  Princes  her  friends,  ffie  caufed 
the  execution  to  be  fufpended,  and  afterwards  pro¬ 
cured  both  of  them  their  liberty,  which  was  fuch 
an  infinite  obligation,  that  they  could  not  oppofe 
her  taking  the  regency  upon  her  at  the  King’s 
death,  that  happened  on  the  fifth  of  December 
1560,  after  a  reign  of  a  year  and  half,  which  may 
with  more  propriety  be  ftiled  the  reign  of  the 
Queen- mother  and  the  Guifes. 

Charles  the  Ninth,  brother  to  the  deceafed 
King,  being  ten  years  and  fix  months  old  at  his 
acceflion,  the  Queen-mother,  Catherine  de 
Med  1  cis,  had  the  addrefs  to  procure  herfelf  to 
be  declared  Regent  again  ;  ftie  gave  both  parties 
hopes  of  joining  with  them,  and  by  that  means 
fecured  both  of  them  in  her  intereft. 

This  reign  began  with  opening  the  aflembly  of 
the  States,  which  had  been  convened  in  the  laft. 
Here  the  regency  was  confirmed  to  the  Queen  ; 
the  King  of  Navarre  was  conftituted  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  Conftable  Generalif- 
fimo  of  the  forces,  and  the  office  of  Treafurer  or 
Super-intendant  of  the  Finances  was  conferred  on 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain. 

As  the  States  were  affembled  on  account  of 
religion,  their  debates  run 'chiefly  on  that  fubjedt. 
The  fpeaker  of  the  third  Eftate  inveighed  vehe¬ 
mently  againft  the  irregularities  and  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  clergy  :  the  fpeaker  of  the  Nobility 
propofed  the  granting  of  churches  to  the  Prote- 
ftants  ;  while  the  fpeaker  of  the  Ecclefiafticks  on 
the  other  hand  declared  againft  all  innovations  in 
religion,  and  moved  that  whoever  fhould  petition 
for  any  indulgence  to  the  hereticks,  fhould  be 
deemed  a  heretick  himfelf,  and  be  punifhed  ac¬ 
cordingly  ;  for  the  Admiral  Coligni,  it  feems, 
had  preferred  a  petition  to  his  Majefty  juft  before 
in  favour  of  the  Proteftants.  This  aflembly  broke 
up  at  laft  without  coming  to  any  refolution.  The 
King  granted  a  general  pardon  for  all  that  was 
paffed  ;  and  the  bufinefs  of  religion  was  to  be 
further  treated  of  in  the  next  meeting  of  the  States, 
which  was  appointed  to  be  held  atPontoife. 

About  this  time  the  Conftable  forfook  the  Hu- 
gonot  party,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  Guifes  by 
the  management  of  the  Marfhal  of  St  Andre  ; 
and  thefe  three  having  a  great  ftroke  in  the  admi- 
niftration,  obtained  the  name  of  the  Triumvirate. 

Another  petition  being  prefented  to  the  King 
in  behalf  of  the  Hugonots  by  the  King  of  Na¬ 
varre,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  the  Coligni’s, 
he  referred  it  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  was 

very 
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CHAP,  very  fevere  upon  that  perfuafion.  They  declared 
XXX1V~,  ^  t0  be  t^ieir  °pini°n»  that  the  magiftrates  ought 
^  J  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  againft  hereticks : 
that  the  cognizance  of  religious  matters  ought  to 
be  referred  to  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  who  were 
their  mortal  enemies  ;  and  that  it  fhould  not  be 
lawful  to  preach  or  adminifter  the  facraments  in 
any  other  manner  than  was  obferved  in  the  court 
of  Rome.  Hereupon  the  Proteftant  Lords  pro- 
A  confe-  pofed  a  conference  between  their  Dodtors  and  the 
rence  be-  Catholicks,  which  being  granted  by  the  Queen- 
pT^ftsthC  motiier’  Beza,  and  all  the  moft  celebrated  fathers 
and  Pro-  °f  the  Reformation,  came  to  the  French  court  to 
teftants.  aflift  at  it.  Thefe  conferences  were  opened  on 

1561.  the  ninth  of  September  1561,  at  the  abbey  of 
Poiffy,  in  the  prefence  of  the  King,  Queen,  the 
Princes,  and  a  great  number  of  Lords,  and  Pre¬ 
lates.  The  King  having  in  a  few  words  fignified 
his  defire  to  fee  them  united  in  the  bufinefs  of 
religion,  the  Chancellor  made  a  fpeech,  which 
the  Catholicks  did  not  at  all  approve  of ;  and  he 
was  anfwered  by  the  Cardinal  de  Tournon. 
Then  Beza  was  permitted  to  fpeak  in  behalf  of 
the  principles  of  the  Reformed  ;  and  being  a  man 
of  learning  and  eloquence,  was  heard  with  great 
patience,  till  he  came  near  the  conclufion  of  his 
harangue,  where  having  repeated  the  profeflion  of 
his  faith  agreeable  to  the  Apoftles  Creed,  and  ex¬ 
plained  fome  articles  of  it  according  to  Ca  lvi  n’s 
dodtrine,  he  took  occafion  to  fay,  That  the  body 
of  Chr  ist  was  as  far  removed  from  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  facrament,  as  heaven  was  from  earth  •, 
it  occafioned  a  general  murmur,  and  the  Cardinal 
de  Tournon  rofe  up  and  inveighed  bitterly  a- 
gainlt  the  blafphemy,  as  he  called  it,  defiring  the 
King  not  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  impofed  upon  by 
thefe  new  Dodtors,  but  order  them  to  depart  the 
kingdom  immediately,  where  their  prefence  ferved 
only  to  corrupt  the  people.  Beza  prefled  the 
King,  on  the  other  hand,  to  givehim  leave  to  reply 
to  the  Cardinal,  but  could  not  obtain  it:  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  permitted  afterwards  to  have  fome 
private  conferences  with  the  Catholick  Dodtors, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  publifhing  his  reply. 
The  Calvinifts  fent  accounts  of  thefe  conferences 
to  their  brethren  all  over  Europe,  which  were 
much  to  their  advantage  :  but  this,  fays  the  Jefuit 
my  author,  was  no  more  than  was  to  be  expedted. 

1562.  Soon  after  thefe  conferences,  the  Guifes  and  the 
Pope’s  Legate  applyed  themfelves  to  the  King  of 

•  Navarre,  in  order  to  draw  him  off  from  the  Pro¬ 
teftant  intereft.  They  affure  us,  that  the  difputes 
at  Poiffy  had  a  confiderable  effedt  upon  him ;  but 
are  fo  ingenuous  at  the  fame  time  to  acknowledge, 
that  they  tempted  him  to  change  fides  by  the  hopes 
they  gave  him  of  procuring  his  dominions  that  were 
poffeffed  by  the  Spaniards,  to  be  reftored  him. 
They  reprefented  alfo,  that  he  was  defpifed  even 
by  the  Hugonots  themfelves,  while  his  younger 
brother  the  Prince  of  Conde  was  adored  by  that 
fadtion.  And  by  thefe  and  other  arguments  of 
the  like  nature,  they  prevailed  on  him  to  declare 
for  the  Triumvirate,  and  confequently  for  the  Pa- 
pifts.  This  alteration  very  much  alarmed  the 
Queen,  who  apprehended  that  party  would  now 
become  fo  powerful,  that  fhe  flhould  in  a  manner 
be  governed  by  them  ;  whereupon  fhe  entered  into 
a  ftridler  union  than  ever  with  the  Prince  of  Conde 
Anediftin  and  the  Colignies,  and  publiflied  an  edidt,  where- 

theProte  ^  £he  Proteftants  were  permitted  to  meet  in  the 
flam/.  *6  fuburbs  of  towns,  upon  condition  of  reftoring  to 
the  Catholicks  the  churches  they  were  poffeffed  of 
in  the  towns  themfelves. 
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This  edidt  enraged  the  Popifh  party  to  the  laft  c  H  A  P. 
degree ;  for  abundance  of  Proteftants,  who  till 
then  had  concealed  their  principles,  declared  them¬ 
felves,  and  went  in  crowds  to  hear  their  preachers : 
the  monks  and  nuns  alfo,  weary  of  their  condition, 
left  their  cloyfters,  pretending  they  had  a  right  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  edidt,  as  well  as  others : 
and  feveral  priefts  took  wives,  and  were  mar¬ 
ried  at  the  Hugonot  conventicles.  Thefe  apofta- 
cies,  as  the  Papifts  termed  them,  they  apprehend¬ 
ed  were  occafioned  in  a  great  meafure  by  the  coun¬ 
tenance  that  was  given  them  by  the  Prince  of 
Conde  at  Paris,  as  well  as  by  the  edidt.  The  Guifes 
therefore,  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  their  friends, 
agreed  to  raile  forces,  and  drive  the  Prince 
from  that  city  ;  but  as  the  Duke  of  Guife  was 
bringing  up  a  party  of  men  in  purfuance  of 
this  refolution,  and  had  quartered  them  at  Vafli  in 
Champagne,  while  he  was  at  mafs  there,  fome  of 
his  retinue  went  and  difturbed  an  affembly  of  Pro¬ 
teftants,  who  were  met  together  in  that  town  for 
religious  worfhip,  which  occafioned  a  quarrel, 
wherein  three  or  fourfcore  of  the  Proteftants  were 
killed,  and  the  reft  difperfed  ;  the  news  of  which 
maffacre,  as  their  friends  called  it,  being  brought 
to  Paris,  the  Prince  of  Conde  demanded  fitisfadlion 
of  the  Queen  ;  but  the  King  of  Navarre,  the 
Conftable,  and  the  Duke  of  Guife,  having  affembled 
their  troops,  feized  upon  the  King  and  Queen-  The  war 
mother,  and  brought  them  from  Fontainbleau  to  breaks  out 
Paris.  The  Queen,  to  her  unfpeakable  grief,  ^e^Prote 
finding  herfelf  in  the  power  of  the  Triumvirate,  fhntsand" 
and  in  a  manner  diverted  of  the  regency,  fent  Papifts. 
courier  after  courier  to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  (who 
was  retired  from  Paris  to  mufter  his  forces)  to  come 
and  refcue  the  King  and  herfelf  out  of  their  hands  ; 
but  tho’  the  Prince  was  not  in  a  condition  to  effeCt 
this,  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Orleans,  where 
he  permitted  his  party  to  plunder  the  churches  of 
their  plate,  to  fupport  the  war;  after  which  he 
published  a  manifefto,  and  difperfed  it  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  among  the  Proteftant  Princes 
of  Germany,  wherein  he  enlarges  on  the  maffacre  of 
Vafli,  and  protefts  they  had  recourfe  to  arms  pure¬ 
ly  for  their  defence,  and  to  deliver  the  King  and 
Queen  from  the  captivity  in  which  they  were  de¬ 
tained  ;  charging  the  Guifes  with  being  the  authors 
of  the  war.  The  Lords  and  others  who  joined  the 
Prince,  fwore  obedience  to  him,  as  Lieutenant  of 
the  kingdom  till  the  King  came  of  age,  and  pro- 
mifed  to  ftand  by  him  in  protecting  the  King,  ThePrince 
Queen,  and  kingdom,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  °fConde’s 
and  fortunes.  In  the  compafs  of  a  few  weeks,  a  ‘ucces' 
multitude  of  cities  and  towns  fubmitted  to  his 
forces,  of  which  the  chief  were  Blois,  Tours,  Poic- 
tiers,  Rochelle,  Rouen,  Diep,  Havre  de  Grace, 

JBourges,  Montauban*  .Montpelier,  Nantz,  Lyons, 
Grenoble,  and  Valence;  and  the  Cevennes  and  Vi- 
varez  in  general  came  over  to  them.  The  Guifes 
on  the  other  hand  fent  detachments  of  their  forces 
into  all  the  provinces,  to  preferve  them  in  their  in- 
terefts ;  and  with  a  body  of  their  army,  confid¬ 
ing  of  fixteen  or  feventeen  thoufand  men,  of  which 
one  half  were  Swifs,  marched  to  attack  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  who  not  being  yet  joined  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  his  confederates,  fhut  himfelf  up  in  Orleans 
with  a  good  garrifon,  and  put  the  reft  of  his  forces 
into  the  towns  of  the  greateft  importance  ;  where¬ 
upon  Blois,  and  feveral  other  towns,  were  retaken 
by  the  Guifes,  and  they  determined  to  befiege  the 
Prince  in  Orleans.  But  the  Queen  of  England  a - 
bout  this  time  fending  forces  into  Normandy  under 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,'  to  aflift  the  Proteftants  on 
1 5  Y  that 
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CHAP,  that  fide,  and  it  being  apprehended  if  the  Englifti  adminiftration  in  her  hands  upon  a  peace,  without  CHAP. 
XXXIV.  once  eftablifhed  themfelves  here  it  might  be  dif-  controul. 

ficult  to  remove  them,  it  was  agreed  in  a  council  This  treaty  was  no  fooner  concluded,  but  the  •pjJTp^te- 
of  war  to  lay  fiege  to  Rouen,  which  was  defend-  Generals  on  both  (ides,  Proteflants  as  well  as  Pa-  ftants 
ed  by  the  Earl  of  Montgomery  and  two  thoufand  pifts,  agreed  to  unite  their  forces,  and  drive  the  in  driv- 
Englifh,  befides  the  inhabitants  who  were  formed  Englifh  out  of  Normandy,  for  the  Earl  of  War- 
Rouen  ta-  into  companies.  The  town  however  was  taken  wick  (till  remained  mailer  of  Havre  de  Grace,  e 

ken  by  the  an(j  piuncjered,  and  Montgomery  found  means  to  which  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Queen  0ut° of 
Papifts,  retire  to  Havre  de  Grace.  The  King  of  Navarre  Elizabeth  by  the  Proteftants,  as  a  cautio-  Norman 
Kingof  C  was  mortally  wounded  at  this  fiege,  and  died  foon  nary  town,  upon  her  advancing  them  a  fum 
Navarre  is  after.  The  Prince  of  Conde  receiving  a  re-in-  of  money  towards  the  charges  of  the  war,  and 


killed.  forcement  of  fix  or  feven  thoufand  men  from  Ger¬ 
many  about  this  time,  left  Orleans,  and  marched 
up  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  where  he  hoped  there 
might  be  an  infurredlion  in  his  favour  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  Guifes ;  he  attacked  the  fuburbs,  but 
his  friends  in  the  town  not  being  ftrong  enough, 
durft  not  fhew  themfelves.  He  determined  there¬ 
fore  to  march  into  Normandy,  and  join  the  Englifh 
troops,  but  he  had  not  marched  far  before  he  found 
the  Conftable  and  the  Guifes  ported  in  his  way, 
with  eighteen  or  twenty  thoufand  men,  in  order 
to  prevent  this  conjunction  •,  which  occafioned a ge- 
The  battle  neral  battle  near  Dreux,  in  which  the  Marfhal  of 
of  Dreux.  St  Andre  was  killed,  and  the  Conftable,  who  was 
General  of  the  Catholicks,  taken  prifoner  on  the  one 
fide,  as  the  Prince  of  Conde,  General  of  the  Hu- 
gonots,  was  on  the  other-,  whereupon  the  Duke  of 
Guife  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  Popifh 
army,  as  Admiral  Coligni  did  the  command 
of  the  Proteftants.  The  engagement  was  very 
bloody,  and  both  fides  claimed  the  vidlory,  but 
neither  had  any  great  reafon  to  boaft :  certain  it  is, 
the  Admiral  marched  afterwards  to  Orleans,  whi¬ 
ther  he  carried  the  Conftable  prifoner,  without 
any  interruption  from  the  Duke  of  Guife.  The 
Duke  however  receiving  re-inforcements  from  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  found  himfelf  ftrong 
enough  in  a  little  time  after  to  lay  fiege  to  Orleans; 
the  taking  of  which  city,  he  apprehended,  would 
be  a  decifive  blow,  and  carry  with  it  the  entire 
The  Duke  deftruclion  of  Calvinifm  ;  but  while  he  lay  before 
of  Guife  the  place,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  accomplifh- 
thefiegeof  ing  his  defign,  he  was  aflaflinated,  being  (hot  with 
Orleans,  a  piftol  by  one  Poltrot,  a  young  gentleman  of 
Angoumois,  upon  the  eighteenth  of  February 
1563-4,  in  the  evening.  His  party  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  a  (Tallin  was  employed  by  the 
Admiral.  This  death,  fays  the  Jefuit,  my  author, 
was  an  irreparable  lofs  to  religion  and  the  ftate. 
The  murderer  was  feized,  and  fome  time  after 
executed  at  Paris  but  I  don’t  perceive  he  charged 
the  Admiral,  or  any  of  the  Proteftants,  with 
putting  him  upon  it. 

A  peace  Upon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guife,  both  par- 

berween  ties  feemed  inclined  to  peace,  and  a  treaty  was  fet 

fl ants  and  on  f00t'>  w^ere‘n  ^  was  agreed,  that  the  Prote- 
Papifts.  ftants  fhould  be  allowed  to  hold  one  congregation 
or  meeting  in  every  bailiwick,  and  one  or  two  in 
each  town  they  were  mafters  of,  but  that  they 
fhould  not  perform  divine  worfhip  in  churches ; 
that  the  Proteftant  nobility  and  gentry,  who  had 
high  jurifdidlion  in  their  demefns,  might  perform 
divine  fervice  in  their  houfes  with  their  vaflals,  but 
that  the  Reformed  fhould  hold  no  meetings,  or  af- 
femblies  in  Paris,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
1563.  city.  The  Prince  of  Conde  had  feveral  reafons  for 
accepting  this  peace,  his  principal  enemy  was  dead, 
he  was  to  obtain  his  liberty  by  it,  and  ’tis  faid  he 
1  had  fome  hopes  given  him  of  marrying  the  Queen 
of  Scotland :  And  the  Queen,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  now  out  of  danger  of  the  Triumvirate,  whom 
the  war  had  taken  off,  propofed  to  have  the  whole 

1 


fhe  was  to  remain  in  pofieffion  of  it  till  the  mo¬ 
ney  was  repaid,  or  Calais  reftored  to  England 
but  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  his  party  having 
ferved  their  turn,  and  by  the  Queen’s  aftiftance 
obtained  liberty  of  confcience,  delerted  her  inte- 
reft,  and  were  as  forward  as  the  Papifts  in  reco¬ 
vering  that  place  from  her  which  they  found 
very  little  difficulty  in  effecting,  the  garrifon  be¬ 
ing  very  much  diminifhed  by  the  plague;  and  upon 
the  furrender  of  the  town  they  carried  over  the  in- 
fedlion  to  London,  where  upwards  of  twenty  thou¬ 
fand  people  died  of  the  peftilence. 

The  following  year  a  peace  was  concluded  be 
tween  France  and  England,  wherein  no  mention 
was  made  of  Calais,  only  it  was  provided  that 
the  rights  of  the  Queen  of  England  fhould  not 
be  affedled  thereby. 

The  year  1564  was  great  part  of  it  taken  up  1564. 
in  a  journey  which  the  King  and  Queen-mother 
made  through  almoft  all  the  provinces  of  France. 

In  North  France,  ’tis  faid,  the  court  obferved 
that  the  popifh  party  was  much  ftronger  than  that 
of  the  Hugonots ;  but  in  Lyonois,  Dauphine,  and 
Languedoc,  the  Proteftants  were  much  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  the  Catholicks.  While  the  court 
were  engaged  in  this  progrefs,  an  edidt  pafled  which 
bore  very  hard  upon  the  Proteftants,  and  rendred 
feveral  articles  ufelefs  which  had  been  ftipulated 
in  their  favour  at  the  laft  peace,  of  which  the 
Prince  of  Conde  complained.  Another  edidt  or 
ordinance  pafled  about  the  fame  time,  which  fixed 
the  commencement  of  the  year  in  January,  which 
before  began  at  Eafter,  in  France,  and  was  a  very 
great  inconvenience,  on  account  of  the  moveable- 
nefs  of  that  feaft. 

Upon  the  King’s  arrival  at  Bayonne,  he  was  An  alli- 
met  there  by  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  the  Duke  *nCgbethe 
of  Alva;  and  it  was  agreed  between  the  two  e 

courts  (at  lead  the  Proteftants  of  all  countries  ap-  and  Spa- 
prehended  it  fo)  to  form  an  alliance  for  the  ex-  niards.  for 
tirpation  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in  France  and  the.exti^. 
the  Low- Countries ;  and  what  renders  this  ex-  fheProte- 
tremely  probable  is,  the  introducing  the  Inquifi-  ftants  at 
tion  into  Flanders  foon  after,  and  the  fending  Bayonne, 
troops  thither  to  dragoon  them  into  Popery ;  in 
the  laft  of  which  they  were  imitated  by  the  French. 

The  following  year  the  King  procured  a  reconci-  1 56S - 
liation,  in  appearance  at  leaft,  between  the  Duke 
of  Guife  and  the  Admiral  Coligni;  the  latter 
declared  upon  oath,  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the 
death  of  late  Duke  of  Guife,  his  father;  and 
the  other  declared  himfelf  content  with  this  fatif- 
fadtion.  In  Flanders  there  were  nothing  but  tu¬ 
mults  and  infuredtions  at  this  time,  on  account 
of  religion,  and  the  invafion  of  their  civil  liberties 
by  the  King  of  Spain.  The  Duke  of  Alva  marched  jS66. 
thither  from  Italy  with  an  army  of  veterans  in 
the  year  1566,  where  he  beheaded  the  Counts 
Eg mont  and  Horn,  who  had  been  governors 
of  the  country,  and  done  the  King  of  Spain  fignal 
fervice  at  the  battle  of  St  Quintin,  and  on  other 
occafions,  but  would  not  tamely  part  with  their 

liberties  ; 
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CHAP,  liberties  •,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  fo  wife  as  to 
XXXIV  retire  into  Germany,  where  he  ftrengthened  his 
'  party  confiderably. 

The  civil  The  Prince  of  Conde  in  the  mean  time  obferv- 
war  breaks  ing  the  Queen’s  partiality  to  the  Popifh  party  in 

°U Vance  ^rance’  anc^  Proceeckngs  of  the  Duke  of  Alva 
m  ranc  .  -n  p'jancjers?  ma(je  no  doubt  but  the  extirpation  of 

the  Proteftants  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
them  at  Bayonne,  of  which  he  fent  advice  into 
Germany  and  England,  and  entered  into  an  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Calvi- 
nifts  of  the  Low- Countries,  who  were  called  Guex, 
or  Beggars,  on  their  prefenting  a  petition  to  the 
court  for  the  prefervation  of  their  religion  and  li¬ 
berties,  becauie  fome  of  the  crowd  appeared  in  a 
tattered  condition,  tho’  it  is  certain  moft  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Flanders  were  in  the  inte- 
refl  of  the  Proteftants,  and  nothing  but  a  foreign 
force  could  ever  have  eftabl  iflaed  Popery  there. 
But  to  proceed  :  When  the  Prince  of  Conde  faw 
the  French  court,  tho’  they  were  at  peace  with 
all  the  world,  take  a  great  body  of  Swifs  into  their 
fervice,  he  no  longer  made  any  doubt  of  their  in- 
1567.  tention.  In  order  to  their  defence  therefore,  the 
Prince  and  the  Admiral  aflembled  their  friends, 
and  advanced  towards  Monceaux,  a  pleafure- 
houfe  in  Brie,  where  the  King  then  was,  with  a 
defign,  as  their  enemies  gave  out,  to  feize  on  the 
perfon  of  the  King;  but  however  that  matter 
was,  the  Swifs  were  fo  much  ftronger  than  the 
Prince’s  party,  that  he  did  not  think  fit  to  attack 
them.  The  King  was  afterwards  efcorted  by  the 
Swifs  to  Paris,  when  feveral  of  the  Hugonot  par¬ 
ties  appeared,  and  endeavoured  to  give  fome  inter¬ 
ruption  to  his  march,  but  they  did  not  come  to 
an  engagement. 

The  Prince  being  afterwards  confiderably  re¬ 
inforced,  poftefied  himfelf  of  Montereau,  Lagni, 
and  St  Denis,  and  blocked  up  the  city  of  Paris, 
not  fo  clofely  however  but  the  King’s  troops  every 
day  entered  the  town,  and  became  at  length  fu- 
perior  to  thofe  of  the  Prince,  whereupon  it  was 
A  battle  refolved  to  give  him  battle.  The  Conftable  accord- 
near  Paris,  ingly  marched  out  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  thoufand 
men,  and  attacked  the  Prince,  who  had  pofted  him¬ 
felf  fo  advantageoufly,  that  tho’  his  army  did  not 
confift  of  more  than  four  or  five  thoufand  men 
(having  detached  great  part  of  it  to  meet  a  convoy 
of  provifions)  he  maintained  his  ground,  and  the 
Conftable  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  engage¬ 
ment.  During  the  blockade  of  Paris,  the  Pro¬ 
teftants  had  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Orleans 
again  ;  and  about  the  fame  time  the  Elector  Pa¬ 
latine,  and  the  reft  of  the  Proteftant  Princes  of  Ger¬ 
many,  fent  a  body  of  eleven  or  twelve  thoufand 
men  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
who  thereupon  raifed  the  blockade  of  Paris,  and 
went  to  the  confines  of  Lorrain  to  meet  them. 
The  King  alfo  received  large  reinforcements  from 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  fo  that  the  country 
was  ravaged  and  plundered  by  foreigners  as  well 
as  natives  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Nor  was 
this  the  worft  :  the  court  were  apprehenfive  that 
the  introducing  fo  many  foreign  troops  into  the 
kingdom  might  in  a  little  time  endanger  the  State  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  refolved  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  Prince  on  any  terms  almoft,  in  order  to 
1568.  rid  the  nation  of  them.  A  treaty  was  according- 
A  ^  ^et  on  ^oot’  whereby  it  was  agreed,  that  the 

concu  e  .  pacification,  concluded  in  the  year  1562, 

Ihould  be  confirmed,,  and  that  the  King  fhould 
pay  the  German  troops  that  came  to  the  afliftance 
of  the  Proteftants. 
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This  peace  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  for  the  C  H  A  P. 
court  of  France,  which  was  at  this  time  governed 
by  the  Queen -mother,  the  treacherous  Cat  he- 
Rinde  de  Medici  s,  made  it  with  no  other  view 
than  of  deftroying  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  the 
Admiral,  the  heads  of  the  Proteftant  party,  who 
were  indeed  fo  jealous  of  her,  that  they  did  not  An  at- 
think  fit  to  refide  at  court,  but  retired  to  their  re-  tempt  to 
fpective  eftates,  among  their  friends  and  vafifals.  p^e^of 
The  King  thereupon  ordered  his  troops  to  be  dif-  Condeand 
pofed  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  might  by  de-  the  Admi- 
grees  furround  thefe  noblemen,  and  make  them  *al  at 
prifoners;  and  the  Admiral  going  to  pay  the  Prince  N°yers* 
of  Conde  a  vifit  at  Noyers,  a  large  detachment  of 
the  army  was  fent  to  feize  them  ;  of  which  thefe 
gentlemen  having  fome  intelligence,  they  ordered 
two  hundred  horfe  to  be  got  ready,  and  without 
communicating  the  reafon  of  it  to  any  of  their 
domefticks,  they  marched  at  the  head  of  them 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Auguft  in  the  night-time, 
and  having  forded  the  Loir,  took  the  road  to 
Rochelle.  This  vile  attempt  of  the  court  to  fur- 
prize  the  Prince,  when  they  had  juft  made  peace 
with  him,  alarmed  the  Proteftants,  and  put  them  The  war 
upon  afiembling  their  troops  in  all  the  provinces  commen- 
for  their  defence.  The  Queen  of  Navarre  alfo  ces  a2ain- 
came  to  Rochelle  with  a  ftrong  body  of  troops,  fo 
that  the  Prince  of  Conde  foon  found  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army  again.  The  Queen 
of  England  furnifhed  him  with  confiderable  fums  of 
money  and  warlike  ftores,  which  were  the  things 
he  moft  wanted  ;  and  the  Germans  promifed  him 
a  re-inforcement  of  troops  the  following  fpring. 

The  winter  was  taken  up  with  little  fkirmifties, 
beating  up  each  others  quarters,  or  furprizing  pla¬ 
ces  of  no  great  confequence. 

TheDukeof  Anjou,  the  King’s  brother,  (whohad  1569. 

had  the  command  of  the  royal  army,  ever  fince  the 
death  of  the  late  Conftable  Montmorency, 
killed  in  the  laft  battle  near  Paris)  took  the  field 
early  in  the  fpring,  in  order  to  fight  the  Prince 
before  he  fhould  be  joined  by  his  German  allies. 

And  tho’  the  Proteftants  avoided  coming  to  a 
general  engagement  all  they  could,  the  Duke  fell 
upon  them  near  Jarnac,  and  defeated  them,  the  The  Pro- 
Prince  of  Conde  their  General  being  killed  upon  the  teftants  de- 
fpot;  not  accidentally,  but  by  defign,  in  purluanceof  featecl  at 
the  orders  of  the  court  to  their  Generals,  to  give  him 
no  quarter  if  ever  he  fhould  be  in  their  power.  The  prince  of 
Prince  it  feems,  charging  very  briflcly  at  the  head  of  Conde 
his  troops,  was  difmounted,  and  being  unable  to  dif-  killed, 
engage  himfelf  from  the  enemy  that  furrounded  him, 
furrendered  :  the  Baron  de  Montesquiou  com¬ 
ing  up  in  that  very  inftant,  demanded  who  he  was, 
and  being  told  he  was  the  Prince  of  Conde  who  was 
wounded  and  taken.  Kill  him,  kill  him,  he  cried 
with  an  oath,  and  immediately  fhot  him  through 
the  head.  The  Admiral,  notwithftanding  this  mif- 
fortune,  made  a  good  retreat,  and  put  the  greateft 
part  of  the  infantry  which  had  not  iuffered  much, 
into  the  fortified  towns ;  and  having  ftill  with  him 
about  four  thoufand  horfe,  marched  to  Tonna  Cha- 
rente,  where  he  met  the  Queen  of  Navarre  with  her 
fon  Henry  Prince  of  Bearn,  about  fixteen  years 
of  age,  and  Prince  Henry,  fon  of  the  late  Prince 
of  Conde,  who  was  about  feventeen.  Here  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Prince  of  Bearn  fhould  be  declared 
head  of  the  Proteftant  party  ;  accordingly  they  all 
took  an  oath  to  ftand  by  him  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes  till  they  could  obtain  an  honourable  peace. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  of  Deux-Ponts  entered 
Franche  Compte  at  the  head  of  twelve  thoufand 
Germans ;  and  notwithftanding  all  the  oppofition 
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of  the  King’s  forces  that  harrafied  his  army  from 
time  to  time,  he  continued  his  march  quite  through 
France,  croffed  the  Loire,  and  was  upon  the  point 
of  joining  the  Admiral,  when  the  Duke  was  taken 
dangeroufly  ill,  and  died  before  he  faw  him*, 
whereupon  Count  Mansfield  took  upon  him 
the  command  of  the  Germans,  and  joined  the 
Admiral  on  the  twenty-third  of  June.  The 
royal  army  was  alfo  reinforced  by  great  numbers 
of  Italians,  Germans,  and  Swifs,  which  Hill  ren¬ 
dered  them  fuperior  to  the  Proteftants,  but  not  fo 
much  however  as  to  hope  for  a  fpeedy  end  of  the 
war.  The  Queen- mother  therefore  propofed  in 
the  cabinet  council,  into  which  the  young  Duke 
of  Guife  had  been  lately  admitted,  to  proferibe 
the  Admiral,  and  fet  a  price  upon  his  head,  be¬ 
lieving  if  they  could  once  procure  him  to  betaken 
off,  the  Proteftant  interest  muft  fink.  Where¬ 
upon  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  at  the  inftance  of 
the  Attorney-general,  condemned  the  Admiral  to 
death  as  a  traytor  and  a  felon,  offering  fifty  thou- 
fand  crowns  to  any  perfon  that  fhould  take  or  kill 
him  ;  which  had  fuch  an  influence  on  one  of  his 
valets,  that  he  attempted  to  poifon  his  matter, 
and  was  hanged  for  it.  This  ftratagem  not  fuc- 
ceeding,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  aflembled  all  his 
forces,  and  gave  battle  to  the  Admiral  near  Mon¬ 
contour,  and  defeated  him.  The  Admiral  here¬ 
upon  determined  to  abandon  all  the  towns  in  Poi¬ 
tou,  and  to  keep  poflfcffion  only  of  St  John  d’An- 
gcli,  Rochelle,  Angouleme,  and  la  Charite  beyond 
the  Loire,  which  were  in  a  condition  to  fuftain  a 
fiege;  to  retire  to  the  mountains  of  Auvergne, 
Viverais,  Languedoc,  and  Gafcogne,  and  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  join  the  Earl  of  Montgomery,  who 
had  ftill  a  good  body  of  forces  in  Navarre*,  and 
he  did  not  negledt  to  fend  couriers  to  England, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  to  acquaint  them  with 
his  circumftances,  and  defire  re-inforcements. 

The  Admiral  having  joined  the  Earl  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  undertook  to  march  quite  crofs  France, 
to  meet  the  Germans  who  were  coming  to  his 
affiftance:  but  before  he  had  effefted  it,  terms  of 
peace  were  again  offered  him  by  the  court  with 
a  treacherous  view  indeed,  which  he  had  fufficient 
reafon  to  fufpedl;  but  his  circumftances  were  fuch 
(great  part  of  the  forces  which  were  defigned  to 
join  him  from  Germany  being  carried  into  the 
Low-Countries  by  the  Prince  of  Orange)  that  he 
thought  it  expedient  once  more  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  the  King  *,  wherein,  befides  the  con- 
cefiions  made  the  Proteftants  by  former  pacifica¬ 
tions,  the  towns  wherein  they  were  permitted  to 
hold  their  affemblies  for  divine  worfhip  were  fpe- 
cified  *,  the  cities  of  Rochelle,  la  Charite,  Mon- 
tauban,  and  Coignac,  were  granted  them  for  cau¬ 
tionary  towns ;  the  Proteftants  were  declared  ca¬ 
pable  of  publick  employments  and  dignities,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  put  into  pofieflion  of  the 
principality  of  that  name ;  which  were  fuch  ad¬ 
vantageous  conditions  as  the  Proteftants  could 
fcarce  have  expedled  if  their  affairs  had  been  ever 
fo  profperous.  This  was  called  the  treaty  of 
St  Germans,  from  the  place  where  it  was  held. 

The  following  year,  1571,  the  King  folemnized 
his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  Auftria,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  :  and  in  order 
to  draw  the  heads  of  the  Hugonot  party  to  court, 
about  the  fame  time,  propofed  another  marriage  be¬ 
tween  Henry  Prince  of  Bearn,  fon  to  the  Queen 
of  Navarre,  and  his  fitter  the  Princefs  Marga¬ 
ret,  which  the  Queen  of  Navarre  joyfully  ac¬ 
cepted  of,  and  fet  out  with  her  fon  for  Paris  in 
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order  to  fee  it  folemnized.  The  King  went  as  far  C  H  A  P. 
as  Blois  to  meet  her,  and  at  the  firft  interview  X^XIV* 
gave  her  all  imaginable  teftimonies  of  his  friend-  \^z. 
ftiip  and  confidence  in  her  ;  and  was  fo  delighted 
with  the  treacherous  part  he  had  a&ed,  that  he  afked 
the  Queen- mother  with  joy,  whether  he  had  not 
played  his  part  well  *,  the  Queen  anfwering  it  fig- 
nified  nothing  to  begin  unleis  he  finifhed  it,  he  re- 
plyed  with  an  oath,  that  he  would  have  them  all 
in  the  net. 

The  next  point  was  to  draw  the  Admiral  into 
the  fnare  ;  and  while  they  were  deliberating  about 
it,  he  furnifhed  them  with  a  fpecious  pretence  of 
inviting  him  to  court  himfelf.  The  King,  in  or¬ 
der  to  induce  the  Proteftants  to  put  the  greater  con¬ 
fidence  in  him,  had  declared  that  he  would  make 
war  on  the  King  of  Spain,  which  court  was  known 
to  be  the  great  fupport  of  the  Houfe  of  Guife,  the 
authors  of  moft  of  the  fevere  proceedings  againfl: 
the  Proteftants  in  this  kingdom.  The  King  pro¬ 
ceeded  fo  far  as  to  fufrer  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
raife  troops  in  France  to  oppofe  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Low-Countries,  and  did  many  other  things  that 
looked  as  if  he  had  really  defigned  a  rupture  with 
Spain.  Whereupon  the  Admiral  fent  Count  Nas¬ 
sau  to  his  Majefty,  to  offer  his  advice  and  afii- 
ftance  in  that  fervice :  the  King  let  the  Count 
know,  that  he  looked  upon  the  Admiral  as  the  moft: 
experienced  foldier  in  his  kingdom,  and  the  per¬ 
fon  who  could  belt  advife  him  in  an  affair  of  this 
confequence  *,  and  if  he  fhould  declare  war  againfl: 

Spain,  he  would  intruft  him  with  the  command  of 
the  army,  having  fome  fafpicion  of  the  other  Ge¬ 
nerals,  meaning  the  Guifes  and  their  fadion,  on 
account  of  the  correfpondence  they  held  with  that 
court :  but  that  it  was  necefifary  the  Admiral  fhould 
come  to  him,  that  they  might  confider  together 
what  meafures  were  proper  to  be  taken  in  an  en- 
terprize  of  that  importance.  Count  Nassau  re¬ 
turning  to  the  Admiral,  conjured  him  to  lay  hold 
on  this  favourable  opportunity,  which  tended  to 
raife  him  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  credit  and  power, 
and  put  him  in  a  condition  of  being  ferviceable  to 
his  friends,  both  at  home  and  in  the  Low-Coun¬ 
tries.  TheMarfhals  Montmorency  and  Cosse, 
wrote  to  the  Admiral  alfo,  to  perfuade  him  to 
come  to  court.  After  he  had  taken  fome  little 
time  to  deliberate  upon  the  matter,  he  refolved  to 
fet  out  for  Paris.  The  King  received  him  in  all 
appearance  with  the  greateft  refpedt  and  kindnels, 
and  ordered  him  fifty  gentlemen  of  his  own  choof- 
ing  for  his  guard,  defrayed  his  charges,  and  admit¬ 
ted  him  into  his  council.  He  gave  the  Earl  of  Ro- 
chefoucaut,  la  None,  and  the  reft  of  his  friends  the 
like  reception,  and  feemed  to  difeourfe  as  freely 
with  thefe  Lords,  as  with  any  about  the  court.  To 
difguife  his  intentions  the  more,  Schomberg 
was  Tent  to  the  Proteftant  Princes  of  Germany  to 
make  an  alliance  with  them.  The  negociation 
with  the  Queen  of  England  concerning  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou  alfo  was  revived, 
and  a  treaty  concluded  with  that  Princefs,  purport¬ 
ing,  that  if  the  King  of  Spain  fhould  feize  or  de¬ 
tain  the  fhips  of  either  nation  in  his  ports,  which 
often  happened,  they  fhould  reciprocally  aftift  each 
to  procure  fatisfadlion.  And  the  King  of  Spain 
took  fuch  umbrage  at  thefe  fteps,  that  he  actually 
recalled  his  ambaffador  from  the  court  of  France, 
all  which  confirmed  the  Admiral  and  the  Prote¬ 
ftants  in  the  fincerity  of  the  King’s  intentions. 

But  while  they  w'ere  making  preparations  at  court 
for  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Bearn  with 
the  King’s  filter,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  his 

mother, 
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mother,  was  taken  ill  and  died  in  a  few  days* 
fuppofed  to  be  poifoned.  It  was  given  out  how¬ 
ever,  that  (he  died  of  an  ulcer  in  her  fide  on  her 
being  opened,  which  made  the  Admiral  take  lit¬ 
tle  notice  of  it,  any  more  than  the  Prince  of 
Bearn  her  fon,  who  upon  her  death  took  upon 
him  the  title  of  King  of  Navarre.  But  two  or  three 
days  after,  as  the  Admiral  was  returning  home, 
and  reading  a  petition  that  had  been  prefented 
him,  a  mufket  was  fired  at  him  from  a  window, 
and  one  of  the  bullets  ftruck  off  the  fecond  finger 
of  his  right  hand,  and  the  other  wounded  him  in 
the  left  arm  :  upon  this  he  flood  dill,  and  obferv- 
ing  from  whence  the  fhot  came.  This,  fays  he,  is 
the  fruit  of  my  reconciliation  with  the  Duke  of 
Guife.  Man  revel,  the  alfalTin,  had  a  horfe 
ready,  and  fled  out  of  the  port  St  Antoine.  The 
King  foon  after  came  to  vifit  the  Admiral,  and 
fwore  he  would  punifli  the  author  of  this  villainous 
attempt ;  and  expreffed  fo  much  concern  on  the 
occafion,  that  the  Admiral  was  perfuaded  of  his 
fincerity,  and  would  not  remove  into  a  place  of  fe- 
curity  as  his  friends  advifed  him.  The  reft  of  the 
Proteftants  however  were  fufficiently  alarmed  at 
the  accident,  and  began  toconlult  how  they  might 
defend  themfelves  in  cafe  they  were  attacked *, 
which  the  Queen-mother  having  notice  of,  went  to 
the  King,  and  told  him  it  was  now  no  longer  time 
to  deliberate,  that  his  crown  and  life  and  the  faf e- 
ty  of  the  whole  royal  family  was  at  flake,  that  the 
Hugonots  were  preparing  to  revenge  themfelves  on 
the  Duke  of  Guife,  and  that  Paris  would  be  made 
a  feene  of  blood  and  confufion,  and  k  was  better  to 
prevent  his  enemies  than  fall  a  facrifice  to  them. 
Thus  far  the  Jefuit  my  author,  who  forgets  that 
he  himfelf  has  told  us  more  than  once,  that  this 
fcheme  for  deftroying  the  Hugonots  was  laid  long 
before,  tho’  now  he  would  have  it  appear,  that 
his  Majefty  and  the  court  only  confulted  their  own 
fecurity  •,  fo  barbarous  did  the  enfuing  tragedy  ap¬ 
pear,  even  to  the  Roman  Catholicks  themfelves, 
that  theyfeem  to  acknowledge,  nothing  buta  view 
to  their  own  prefervation  could  juftify  the  authors 
of  it.  But  to  proceed  ;  a  cabinet  council  being 
held  upon  the  occafion,  it  was  refolved  that  the  Ad¬ 
miral  and  all  the  Hugonots  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom  fhould  be  put  to  death,  except  the  young  King 
of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  :  and  that  it 
might  be  done  effectually,  the  Duke  of  Guife, 
their  mortal  enemy,  was  trufted  with  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  it.  The  Duke,  fays  the  Jefuit  my  au¬ 
thor,  never  received  a  commifiion  that  was  more 
agreeable  to  him  :  he  immediately  ordered  the 
Provoft  of  Paris  to  give  dire&ions  to  the  cap¬ 
tains  of  the  leveral  wards  to  raife  the  citi¬ 
zens,  and  that  upon  the  ringing  the  alarm-bell 
in  the  palace  on  the  eve  of  St  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  they  fhould  fet  up  lights  in  their  windows, 
break  into  the  houfes  of  the  Proteftants,  and  mur¬ 
der  them  without  mercy  :  all  which  they  executed 
with  fuch  expedition  and  fecrecy,  fays  the  fame 
writer,  as  nothing  but  the  extreme  hatred  of  the 
Catholick  Parifians  to  the  Hugonots  could  have 
made  them  obferve.  About  midnight  the  Duke 
of  Guife,  with  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  the  Grand 
Prior  of  France,  feveral  officers,  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  foldiers,  broke  open  the  Admiral’s  gates, 
and  fending  fome  of  their  number  direClly  into  his 
apartment,  they  (tabbed  him  in  abundance  of 
places,  many  of  them  after  he  was  dead,  and  then 
threw  his  body  out  of  the  window,  and  after¬ 
wards  cut  the  throats  of  all  them  that  Were  in 
houfe.  The  like  executions  were  made  in  the  pa- 
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lice  of  the  Louvre,  whilft  the  citizens  and  foldiers 
difperfed  themfelves  through  the  city,  and  maffa- 
cred  all  the  Proteftants  they  found  in  private 
houfes.  Meffengers-alfo  were  di (patched  to  all  the 
great  towns  and  provinces  in  the  kingdom  to  in¬ 
vite  the  Catholicks  to  take  up  arms  and  fall  upon 
the  Proteftants,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  do  in 
every  place  where  they  were  not  overpowered  ; 
but  Meaux,  Orleans,  Troyes,  Bourges,  Angers, 
Thouloufe,  Rouen,  and  Lyons,  fignalized  their  bar¬ 
barity  in  executing  this  cruel  and  treacherous  or¬ 
der  beyond  any  other  places.  When  the  fury  of 
this  maffacre  was  a  little  over,  the  King  fent  for 
the  young  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of 
Conde  into  his  clofet,  and  told  them  in  a  haughty 
tone,  that  he  was  now  revenged  of  his  enemies, 
who,  under  the  umbrage  of  their  names  as  Princes 
of  the  blood,  had  made  war  upon  him,  and  would 
have  deprived  him  both  of  his  life  and  crown. 
That  he  required  them  both,  to  return  to  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  their  anceftors,  or  it  would  not  be  in 
his  power  to  protect  them  from  the  fury  of  the 
people  The  King  of  Navarre  anfwered,  he  was 
ready  to  obey  his  Majefty  in  all  things  but  the 
Prince  of  Conde  faid,  nothing  (hould  induce  him 
to  a6t  contrary  to  his  confcience  :  however,  upon 
the  King’s  threatening  him  that  he  fhould  not  be 
alive  three  days  if  he  remained  obftinate,  that 
young  Prince  thought  fit  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  King  of  Navarre. 

The  King  went  to  the  parliament  foon  after, 
and  acquainted  them  with  the  reafons  of  this  hor¬ 
rid  execution  •,  whereupon  Christopher  de 
Thou  firll  prefident  highly  commended  his  pru¬ 
dence  and  conduft  in  this  affair.  The  Advocate- 
general  prayed  that  the  Admiral  and  his  accompli¬ 
ces,  who  were  dead,  might  be  proceeded  againft  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  forms  of  law  ;  which  being  done,  the 
Admiral  was  hanged  in  effigy  on  a  common  gib¬ 
bet,  to  which  the  mob  had  fome  days  before 
faftened  his  body,  and  from  whence  it  had  been 
taken  away  by  his  friends.  The  court,  during  the 
confternation  this  maffacre -had  put  the  Proteftants 
in,  endeavoured  to  recover  the  towns  that  had 
been  granted  them,  but  Montauban  and  Rochelle 
both  held  out  againft  their  forces,  whereupon  the 
latter  was  befieged  in  form  by  a  numerous  army, 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  but  the  town 
being  well  fupplyed  with  provifions,  and  having 
abundance  of  gentlemen  in  it  who  had  fled  thither 
upon  the  late  maffacre,  baffled  all  their  attempts ; 
but  the  Duke  of  Anjou  being  about  the  fame  time 
eletted  King  of  Poland,  was  glad  of  this  pretence 
to  raife  the  fiege,  after  he  had  loft  twenty-four 
thoufand  men  before  it.  Soon  after  a  treaty  was 
fet  on  foot  with  the  Rochellers,  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  whereof  were,  that  the  Proteftants  fhould  be 
permitted  to  keep  garrifons  in  Rochelle,  Mon¬ 
tauban,  and  Nifmes,  but  (hould  not  affemble  for 
divine  fervice  in  other  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Proteftants  of  the  Cevennes  and  other  parts, 
were  not  at  all  fatisfied  with  the  treaty  of  pacifi¬ 
cation  the  Rochellers  had  made,  but  petitioned 
the  King  for  the  publick  exercife  of  their  religion 
in  purfuance  of  former  edidls,  in  which  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  the  King’s 
brother,  and  the  family  of  Montmorency,  who 
were  become  malecontents,  on  the  Guifes  engrof- 
fing  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  to  themfelves, 
and  not  on  account  of  religion.  The  Court  hav¬ 
ing  intelligence  that  the  Dukes  of  Alen^on  and 
Montmorency  were  upon  the  point  of  joining 
the  Proteftants,  caufed  them  both  to  be  fecured  in 
15  Z  1  the 
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CHAP,  the  caftle  of  Vincennes,  together  with  the  King 
XXXI V..  0f  Navarre,  and  proceeded  to  put  to  death  fome 
_ of  the  Duke  of  Alen^on’s  accomplices  -,  whereupon 
the  feveral  factions  had  recourfe  to  arms  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  between  whom  there  were 
perpetual  fkirmifhes,  particularly  in  Languedoc, 
the  Vivarez,  and  Normandy,  and  the  Earl  of 
Montgomery,  who  commanded  the  Proteftants  in 
Normandy,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  pri- 
foner.  In  the  mean  time  the  King  fell  dange- 
The  King  rouny  ill,  and  died  on  the  thirteenth  of  May,  at. 
<Jies’  the  caftle  of  Vincennes,  of  which  the  Queen- 
niother  fent  immediate  notice  to  her  fon  the  King 
of  Poland,  adviftng  him-to  return  to  France  as  loon 
as  poffible.  The  late  King  left  only  one  daugh¬ 
ter  named  Ma  ry-Elizabeth,  who  died  about 
five  years  of  age,  and  one  fo.n  that  he  had  by  a 
cpncubine,  who  was  afterwards  Duke  of  An- 
gouleme. 

Henry  Henry  the  Third, at  the  death  of  his  brother 
leavesPo  Ch  ar  les  the  Ninth,  was  leated  on  the  throne 
land  pri-  of  Poland,  where  he  was  fo  acceptable  to  the 
vately.  people,  that  he  defpaired  of  their  permiflion  to 
refign  that  crown,  and  therefore  ftole  away  from 
them  in  the  night,  as  if  he  had  fled  from  an  ene¬ 
my  •,  and  thought  himfelf  very  happy  when  he 
arrived  in  the  Emperor’s  territories  and  had  got 
out  of  their  reach,  as  he  did  the  next  day.  He 
palfied  through  Vienna,  and  from  thence  went  to 
Venice  and  fo  to  Savoy,  where  that  Duke  fo  in^ 
gradated  himfelf  with  him,  that  .he  rcftored  him 
Pignerol,  Savillon,  and  Peroufe,  which  the  French 
had  kept  pofieflion  of  to  this  time  :  he  was  guard¬ 
ed  by  a  great  body  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy’s  troops, 
from  Turin  to  Lyons,  becaufe  the  Hugonots  were 
pretty  ftrong  in  Dauphine,  and  had  poffeffed  them- 
felves  of  feveral  paffcs  in  his  way. 

The  Queen- mother,  who  had  governed  the 
kingdom  during  his  abfence,  met  him  at  Lyons, 
and  expreffed  the  greateft  tendernefs  and  afteCtion 
for  him  imaginable,  this  being  her  favourite  fon. 
On  the  other  hand  he  allured  her  he  would  conti¬ 
nue  to  be  governed  by  her  counfels,  notwithftanding 
'  his  advancement  to  the  throne  •,  which  gave  her 
a  moft  fenfible  pleafure,  for  no  Princefs  was  ever 
fo  fond  of  power  as  Catherine  de  Medicis 
(fhe  had  actually  governed  the  State  moft  part  of 
the  two  preceding  reigns,  as  fhe  did  great  part 
of  this).  Here  fhe  prefented  his  brothers,  the 
Duke  of  Alen^on  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  to 
him,  whom  fhe  had  kept  in  a  manner  prifoners 
till  his  arrival,  apprehending  that  the  difaffeCted 
part  of  the  kingdom  would  gladly  have  fet  the 
prelent  King  afide,.  and  have  advanced  one  of  thefe 
Princes  to  the  throne  before  his  arrival  :  the  Hu¬ 
gonots  fhe  knew  were  fufficiently  prejudiced  againft 
his  Majefty,  on  account  of  the  fhare  they  appre¬ 
hended  he  had  in  the  late  maffacre  •,  but  I  look 
upon  the  Queen- mother  herfelf  to  be  the  real 
author  of  that  butchery,  and  that  her  two  fons 
were  only  her  inftruments  in  the  execution  of  it. 
The  King  The  King  having  confuked  with  the  Emperor 
refolves  to  Maximilian,  the  Venetians,  and  other  Italian 
fhf  P?o  powers,  in  his  way  home,  ’tis  faid,  was  generally 

tellants.  advifed  to  lenity  and  pacifick  meafures  in  the  be¬ 

ginning  of  his  reign,  but  whether  he  was  moved 
by  his  own  prejudices,  or  the  Queen- mother’s 
counfels,  the  bloody  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
he  was  fcarce  arrived  at  Paris  before  he  took  a  re- 
folution  of  deftroying  the  Proteftants ;  to  effeft 
which,  he  found  himfelf  under  a  neceflity  of  uni¬ 
ting  with  the  Guifes,  whom  he  hated  in  his  heart, 
almoft  as  much  as  he  did  the  Reformed.  Where¬ 


upon  the  politicians,  as  they  were  called,  whofe  c  H  A  p.. 
difaffection  to  the  court  proceeded  rather  from  XXXIV- 
their  averfion  to  the  Guifes,  than  upon  account  of  '  *  * 

religion,  joined  with  the  Hugonots,  and  their  uni¬ 
ted  forces  became  very  formidable  of  thefe  the 
Marfhal  Domville,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  The  civil 
Montmorency,  was  the  chief,  who  being  governor  war 
of  Languedoc,  called  an  affembly  of  the  States  of  out 
that  province,  declared  himfelf  head  of  an  affocia* ^  asa‘n' 
tion  for  re-eftablifhing  peace  in  the  kingdom,  and 
exhorted  all  good  Frenchmen  to  join  with  him, 
in  order  to  the  obtaining  a  meeting  of  the  Eftates 
of  the  realm,  for  redrefling  their  grievances.  And 
now  the  war  was  actually  commenced  in  all  the 
provinces  between  the  royalifts  and  the  faction  of 
the  Guifes  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Proteftants 
and  the  politicians  or  malecontents  on  the  other. 

Not  a  day  palled  without  fkirmifhes,  or  the  ta¬ 
king  or  retaking  of  towns-,  the  kingdom  was  a 
feene  of  blood  and  confufion.  About  this  time 
died  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  uncle  to  the  Dukes 
of  Guife  and  Maine,  an  implacable  enemy  of  the 
Proteftants,  and  upon  that  account  in  great  efteem 
with  the  Catholicks,  whofe  death  was  much  la¬ 
mented  by  them. 

The  King,  before  he  afeended  the  throne,  Acha- 
*tis  obferved,  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mach  i  a-  rji?e^of 
ve  l’s  politicks,  efpecially  that  part  of  them  where  C  “4 
he  recommends  a  conftant  and  profound  diflimu- 
lation,  and  the  bringing  about  defigns  by  ways 
in  appearance  the  moft  remote  from  them  :  ac¬ 
cordingly  to  deceive  and  amufe  the  heads  of  the 
feveral  parties,  he  affe&ed  to  appear  negligent 
in  affairs  offtate,  and  to  employ  himfelf  only  in 
his  devotions  or  pleafures;  but  he  mixed  his  pe¬ 
nances  and  debauches  fo  very  oddly,  that  he  be¬ 
came  even  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  con¬ 
tempt  ot  his  fubjecls  and  of  all  Europe.  At  Avig¬ 
non  he  went  in  proceflion  with  the  penitents, 
cloathed  in  lack-cloth,  followed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  by  the  court  Lords,  who  were  the  greateft  li¬ 
bertines  upon  earth  ;  at  other  times  he  fhut  him- 
fclf  up  in  his  apartment  with  thefe  lewd  young 
fellows,  who  made  their  court  to  him  by  giv¬ 
ing  an  account  of  their  amours,  and  betraying 
the  fecrets  of  the  ladies  they  had  been  familiar 
with  while  he  on  the  other  hand  laviflied  away 
his  credit  and  treafure  upon  them.  This  occa- 
fioned  i n finite  jealoufies,  quarrels,  and  affaflinations, 
about  the  court.  The  women,  to  be  revenged  on 
him  for  expofing  them,  revealed  his  fecrets  in  their 
turn,  magnified  his  irregularities  and  unveiled 
his  hypocrify,  which  rendered  him  extremely  odi¬ 
ous  to  all  mankind.  But  notwithftanding  the 
King  was  fo  much  taken  up  with  his  favourites 
and  miftreffes,  he  was  married  about  this  time 
to  Louisa  de  Vaudemont,  of  the  houle  of 
Lorrain,  a  Guife,  whom  he  had  feen  in  his.  paf- 
fage  through  Lorrain  to  Poland,  when  he  was 
much  fmitten  with  her  beauty. 

The  following  year  a  conlpiracy  was  difeovered  1575. 
againft  his  Majeffy,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Alen- 
fon  the  King’s. brother  was  concerned  ;  but  upon  The  Duke 
making  his  lubmiffion  the  Duke  obtained  his  par-  of  Alen- 
don  :  however,  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  at  court,  Sonleaves 
he  retired  from  thence,  and  allbciated  himfelf  with.  tiiecourt- 
the  malecontents*  and  the  Count  Palatine  and 
other  Proteftant  -Princes  of  Germany  raifed  forces 
in  .-order  to  joinrhinr:  their  vanguard  indeed  was 
defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Guife*  who  gained  a  great 
deal  of  honour  by  it.  But  the  Queen- mother  find¬ 
ing  the  Kingi  torbe  in  no  condition  to  refift  the 
united  forces,  of  - the  malecontents  and  the  foreign 
JIVZZXJ  .SmuK  .li  •  troops. 
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troops,  advifed  him  to  clap  up  a  peace,  which  fhe  whom  he  found  none  more  ready  to  efpoufe  their 
negotiated  in  perfon  with  the  Duke  of  Alen$:on  •,  interefts  than  Philip  II,  the  bigotted  King  of 
the  conditions  whereof  were,  that  his  Majefty  Spain.  The  infurre&ions  and  revolts  of  the 


fhould  pay  the  German  auxiliaries ;  that  the  Pro- 
teftants  and  Malecontents  fhould  be  allowed  ei  ght 
towns  for  their  fecurity  more  than  they  had  al¬ 
ready  ;  that  the  King  ihould  difmifs  all  his  troops 
the  Swifs  and  Scots  guards,  and  that  the  Prote- 
ftants  fhould  have  the  free  exercife  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  in  all  places,  except  Paris  and  two  leagues 
about  it ;  that  the  courts  of  juftice  Ihould  confift 
of  Proteftant  as  well  as  Popifh  Judges;  that  the 
attainder  of  Admiral  Coligni,  and  others  of 
his  party  fhould  be  reverfed  ;  that  Marfhal  Dom- 
ville  fhould  have  his  officies,  dignities,  and  go-  and  declared  himfelf  to  be  the  head  of  it,  in  order. 


Reformed  in  the  Netherlands,  had  fufficiently 
prejudiced  him  againft  that  fe<ft  •,  and  he  was  ap- 
prehenfive,  if  thofe  of  the  fame  perfuafion  in 
France  fhould  once  be  eftablifhed  there,  they 
would  fupport  his  difaftefted  fubje&s  in  Flanders. 
Thus  religion,  inclination,  and  intereft,  all  con¬ 
tributed  to  render  the  King  of  Spain  a  zealous  and 
fall  friend  to  the  leaguers.  But  to  return  to 
France  :  The  King  having  fummoned  an  aflfem- 
bly  of  the  States  at  Blois,  made  all  the  intereft  he 
could  to  get  the  friends  of  the  League  returned. 
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vernments,  reftored  to  him  ;  that  the  government 
of  Picardy  fhould  be  given  to  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
and  that  the  Duke  of  Alenfon’s  appenage  Ihould 
be  augmented  with  the  duchies  of  Anjou,  Tou- 
raine,  Berry,  and  Maine.  Whereupon  the  Duke 
obtained  the  title  of  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  returned 
to  court  in  a  kind  of  triumph  ;  where  the  King, 
disenabling  his  refentment,  received  him  with  a 
thoufand  careffes.  What  induced  his  Majefty  to 
make  many  of  thefe  concefiions  to  the  malecon¬ 
tents  was,  the  efcape  of  the  King  of  Navarre 
from  court  during  the  negotiation :  when  this 
Prince  found  himfelf  out  of  the  King’s  reach,  he 
declared,  that  the  profeffion  he  had  made  of  the 
Romilh  religion  after  the  maftacre  of  St  Bartho¬ 
lomew,  was  only  the  eficd  of  fear  and  violence, 
and  that  he  now  profeffed  himfelf  to  be  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  religion,  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 
Upon  his  coming  into  his  government  of  Gui- 
enne,  the  malecontents  reforted  to  him  in  much 
greater  numbers  than  they  had  done  to  the  Duke 
of  Alengon,  looking  upon  him  as  a  Prince  that 
might  be  much  more  depended  on,  than  that 
Duke;  and  this  circumftance,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  was  one  principal  motive  of  haftening  the 
treaty  above-mentioned,  and  procuring  thofe  ad¬ 
vantageous  conditions  for  the  Proteftants  and  other 
malecontents.  - 

This  edicft  of  pacification,  it  was  fuppofed, 
would  have  produced  great  quiet  in  the  nation  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  no  fooner  publifhed 
than  the  Papifts  entered  into  a  confederacy  or  af- 
fociation  for  the  prefervation  of  their  religion,  and 
extirpation  of  herefy  ;  which  alliance  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Loiy- League,  and  afterwards  fimply 
the  ~ 


as  ’cis  laid,  to  prevent  the  party  chufing  the  Duke 
of  Guife  for  their  leader,  of  whofe  ambition  he 
had  reafon  to  be  jealous ;  and  ftill  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  the  more  with  the  Papifts,-  he  declared, 
that  he  would  fuffer  no  other  than  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholick  religion  in  the  kingdom  for  the  future. 
When  the  States  of  Blois  were  met,  he  procured 
petitions  to  be  prefented  to  him  to  the  fame  ef- 
feft :  and  it  was  accordingly  carried  in  that  af- 
fembly  by  a  great  majority,  that  the  King  fhould 
be  addrefied  to  reunite  all  his  fubjefls  in  the  Ca- 
tholick  Apoftolick  Roman  religion,  by  the  beft 
and  moft  wholefome  methods :  that  the  exercife 
of  the  pretended  Reformed  religion  fhould  be  pro¬ 
hibited  both  in  publick  and  private,  and  that  the 
Preachers,  Deacons,  and  Overfeers  of  their  con¬ 
gregations  fhould  depart  the  kingdom  within  a  li¬ 
mited  time,  notwithftanding  any  former  ed i£ts  to 
the  contrary.  Whereupon  the  deputies  of  the 
King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Conde,  pro- 
tefted  againft  the  aflembly  as  an  unlawful  conven¬ 
tion,  not  having  been  called  or  chofen  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  indeed  their  ad- 
verfaries  feem  to  admit,  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  foul  play  in  returning  the  deputies  or  re- 
prefentatives.  This  proteft  was  very  little  regar¬ 
ded  :  on  the  contrary,  the  Holy-League  was  con¬ 
firmed  and  figned  by  the  King,  the  Duke  of  An¬ 
jou,  and  moft  of  the  Catholick  Lords  and  Princes 
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And  the  war  was  immediately  de- 
begun  on  all  fides  againft  the  Prote- 


War  de¬ 
clared  a- 

the  Duke  of  Anjou  commanding  one  of  |^n.ethe 
armies  againft  them,  though  in  the  late  war  ftants> 
the  Proteftant  fide.  But  not- 
had  adted  with  all  this 


Some  leading  man  in  every  province  fhew  of  zeal  againft  the  Hugonots,  either  through 

want  of  money  to  maintain  the  war,  or  that  he 
dreaded  the  foreign  troops,  which  the  Reformed  had 
defired  of  the  Queen  of  England  and  the  German 
Princes,  or  whatever  elfe  was  the  motive,  he 
thought  fit  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  King  of 
Navarre  and  the  malecontents  the  following  year ; 
the  terms  whereof  differed  but  very  little  from  the 
laft.  The  Queen- mother  afterwards  made  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  court  of  the  Kihg  of  Navarre,  to  invite 


affembled  the  Popifh  party,  and  faw  them  fign  an 
affociation,  and  take  an  oath  for  the  maintenance 
of  it ;  the  King  and  Queen-mOther  encouraging  or 
at  leaft  conniving  at  it;  for  by  this  means  they  hoped 
to  fee  the  Hugonots  deftroyed  m'ofe  effe&ually,  and 
with  lefs  hazard  than  by  an  open  war :  and  if  we  may 
judge  by  iome  occurrences  in  the  former  reign,  the 
laft  pacification  was  probably  confented  to  with  this 
Encourag-  view;  h is  Majefty  did  hot  then  forefee  that  the 
ed  by  the  leaguers  would  become  fo  powerful,  as  to  trample 
court.  on  his  authority,' and  render  him  no  more  than 
the  fhadow  oLajKing;  as  it  afterwards  happened. 
The  placing garrilons  alfo  in  the  great  towns  where 
the  Hugonots  were  moft  numerous,  and  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  troops  fupporting  and  encouraging 
the  leaguers  in  their  infults  on  that  people,  leaves 
little  room  to  doubt  that  the  court  were  at  the 
bottom  of  thofe  outrages. 

The  Duke  The  Duke  of  Guife,  though,  he  did  not  yet  ap- 
of  Guife  pear.  Was  the  chief  manager  and  contriver  of  all 
oTthe^  affociarions,  and  entered  into  alliances  with 

League.  ^>re>gn  Princes  for  the  fupport  of  them ;  among 
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him  to  come  to  Paris  ;  but  that  Prince  had  fo  nar¬ 
rowly  efcaped  the  laft  maffacre,  that  fhe  could  not 
with  all  her  cunning  prevail  upon  him  to  venture 
his  life  in  her  power  again.  The  old  Queen  after¬ 
wards  vifited  other  parts  of  France,  and  feems  to 
have  a  much  greater  fhare  in  the  adminiftration 
at  this  time  than  her  fon :  he  was 
her  take  all  the  fatigue  of  government 
that  he  might  indulge  in  pleafure.  At  her  return 
to  court  in  the  year  1 579,  fhe  found  he  had  been 
trifling  away  his  time  in  her  abfence  with  his  mi- 
ftrefies  and  favourites  ;  and  three  of  the  latter  hav¬ 
ing  loft  their  lives,  two  in  a  duel,  and  a  third  by 

afTafOnation, 


content  to  let 
upon  her, 
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CHAP,  affaffmation,  he  was  inconfolable  •,  and  the  manner 
XXXIV.^  0f  expreffing  his  grief  for  them,  ’tis  faid,  was 
much  beneath  his  royal  dignity.  The  latter  end 
of  this  year  the  leaguers  obliged  the  King  to  come 
to  a  rupture  with  the  Proteftants  again,  and  feve- 
ral  towns  were  taken  on  both  Tides  •,  but  by  the 
mediation  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  this  breach  was 
made  up  in  a  few  months :  for  the  Duke  had  two 
great  defigns  carrying  on  at  this  time  abroad, 
which  were  not  confident  with  the  depofing  the 
Proteftant  intereft  in  France.  The  one  was  a 
treaty  of  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  England  •, 
and  the  other  the  obtaining  the  fovereignty  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  was  offered  to  him  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  malecontents  there.  In 
both  which  views  he  was  fupported  by  the  court 
of  France. 

The  Low-Countries  having  withdrawn  their 
of^ArfotT  allegiance  from  the  King  of  Spain,  and  invited  the 
offered  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  take  the  Government  of  thofe 
Sovereign-  provinces  upon  him,  he  marched  with  a  gallant 
army  to  the  relief  of  Cam  bray  in  the  year  1581, 
which  was  then  befieged  by  the  Spaniards,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Duke  of  Parma  •,  and  the  fiege 
being  raifed  on  his  approach,  the  inhabitants  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  joyful  acclamations,  and  here  he 
began  to  take  the  government  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  upon  him  ;  but  becaufe  he  looked  upon  this 
as  the  key  of  the  country,  he  withdrew  the  Wal¬ 
loon  garrifon,  and  placed  one  of  French  in  the 
room  of  it,  which  rendered  his  new  fubjedts  a  little 
jealous  of  him. 

He  afterwards  embarked  for  England,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  Queen,  as  the  French  hiftori- 
ans  relate,  with  all  the  moft  tender  marks  of  af¬ 
fection  :  and  the  matter  proceeded  fo  far,  that  on 
the  twenty-fecond  of  November,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  French  ambaffador  and  feveral  Englifh 
Lords,  fhe  put  a  ring  upon  the  Duke  of  Anjou’s 
finger,  and  told  him,  fhe  betrothed  him  that  mo¬ 
ment:  fhe  ordered  an  inftrument  to  be  drawn 
up  in  Latin,  containing  the  form  that  fhould  be 
obferved  in  celebrating  their  marriage,  namely, 
the  terms  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  to  make  ufe  of 
in  efpoufing  the  Queen,  and  the  words  which 
were  to  be  pronounced  by  her  Majefty  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  Duke  of  Anjou  for  her  hufband.  This 
inftrument,  they  add,  was  figned  by  the  Bifhop  of 
Lincoln,  and  feveral  Englifh  Lords,  and  the  Am¬ 
baffador  gave  advice  of  it  to  the  King  of  France ; 
infomuch,  that  the  affair  was  looked  upon  as  con¬ 
cluded,  both  in  France  and  England.  But  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  going  to  vifit  the  Queen  the  next 
day,  fhe  told  him,  fhe  had  paffed  the  night  in 
great  uneafinefs,  and  that  three  fuch  nights  would 
bring  her  to  her  grave :  fhe  mentioned  a  great 
many  fcruples  fhe  had,  and  Hatton,  one  of 
the  privy-council,  added  many  more.  Some  Eng¬ 
lifh  Preachers  had  inveighed  vehemently  againft 
the  marriage,  by  a  private  order  of  the  Queen, 
(as  was  fuppofed)  and  given  her  fome  pretence  for 
this  conduCt;  while  the  Catholick  DoCtors  at 
Paris  appeared  no  lefs  zealous  againft  the  match, 
than  the  Proteftants  Were  in  England,  declaring, 
that  this  alliance  of  thq  prefumptive  heir  of  the 
crown  of  France  with  an  heretical  Queen,  was  a 
certain  prelude  to  the  deftruCtion  of  religion  in 
that  kingdom.  The  Queen  however  amufed  the 
Duke  for  three  months  with  hopes  of  fucceeding  ; 
and  when  fhe  permitted  him  to  return  to  Flan¬ 
ders,  it  was  upon  condition  he  fhould  come  over 
again  within  a  month  ;  and  promifed  him,  that  fhe 
would  conftantly  prefevere  in  her  refolution  of 


Thus  far  the  French  account  of  C  H  A  P. 
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marrying  him. 
that  match. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  Queen  Elizabeth 
made  the  moft  of  the  treaties  of  marriage  that 
were  propofed  between  her  and  the  Dukes  of  An¬ 
jou,  (for  Henry  III,  when  he  was  Duke  of  An¬ 
jou,  had  made  love  to  her  as  well  as  his  brother;) 
fhe  feems  to  have  kept  them  in  fufpence  upon  po¬ 
litical  views.  It  was  the  hopes  of  fucceeding  in 
thefe  treaties,  that  prevented  the  French  and  Spa¬ 
niards  joining  in  the  extirpation  of  herefy  (as  they 
called  it)  in  purfuance  of  the  agreement  at  Bay¬ 
onne.  The  Queen  of  England  here  fhewed  her- 
felf  fuperior  to  Catherine  deMedicis,  the 
Queen- mother  of  France,  and  her  two  fons,  who 
were  all  three  of  them  bent  upon  the  deftruClion 
of  the  Proteftants,  as  well  as  the  King  of  Spain 
and  the  Pope,  and  could  not  have  been  diverted 
from  it  by  any  other  means,  than  the  hopes  they 
had  of  adding  England  to  their  Empire  by  this 
match.  And  when  the  Queen  of  England  could 
no  longer  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  Proteftants  by 
her  treaties,  we  fee  her  aftifting  them  with  arms, 
in  France,  the  Low-Countries,  Germany,  and 
Scotland.  To  her  addrefs  therefore  in  a  great 
meafure  is  to  be  afcribed  the  eftablifliing  of  the 
Proteftant  religion  in  Europe. 

The  Reformed  in  France,  the  Low-Countries, 
and  Scotland,  had  infallibly  been  crufhed  in  their 
infancy,  if  they  had  not  been  fupported  by  the 
Queen  of  England :  and  as  to  her  amufing  the 
Dukes  of  Anjou,  and  keeping  them  long  in  fuf¬ 
pence  to  obtain  fo  glorious  an  end  ;  this  rather  ad¬ 
vances  than  leffens  her  character,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  wife  men.  I  don’t  find  any  thing  criminal 
on  her  part  in  thefe  tranfadtions,  as  they  are  rela¬ 
ted  by  our  own  hifto'rians.  It  appears  indeed,  that 
there  was  once  articles  of  marriage  figned  between 
the  Queen  and  the  laft  Duke  of  Anjou  ;  but  then 
they  were  to  be  void  unlefs  they  were  ratified  by 
the  French  King,  and  that  Prince  refufed  to  ra¬ 
tify  them.  ’Tis  admitted  alfo,  that  fhe  did  once, 
in  a  merry  mood,  put  a  ring  upon  the  Duke’s  fin¬ 
ger,  but  ufed  no  fuch  words  as  the  French  recite. 

That  fhe  betrothed  him  with  it,  or  indeeed  any 
other  words,  that  were  ferious,  on  that  occafiot^. 

It  is  ridiculous,  to  think,  that  the  Queen  fhould  fe- 
rioufly  ufe  the  words  of  efpoufal,  without  the 
Duke’s  reciting  his  part  of  the  contract,  which  it 
is  not  pretended  he  did ;  and  confequently  fince  it 
was  not  reciprocal,  by  their  own  account,  very 
little  ftrefs  could  be  laid  upon  it.  The  Roman 
Catholicks  no  doubt,  were  fufficiently  exafperated 
againft  her,  and  didall  that  was  in  their  power  to 
blaft  her  memory;  fhe  prevented  their  religion 
becoming  univerfal,  and  ’tis  natural  to  expedt  they 
fhould  frame  ten  thoufand  falfhoods  in  relation  to 
this  tranfadtion  ;  but  thofe  who  are  of  opinion 
that  the  world  was  at  all  bettered  by  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  muft  for  ever  applaud  her  condudt. 

The  Duke  of  Anjou  returning  to  the  Low-  15S2. 
Countries,  was  met  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  The  Duke 
the  States  at  Flufhing,  and  being  conduced  to  declared1 
Antwerp,  was  there  declared  Duke  of  Brabant,  Duke  of 
and  afterwards  at  Ghent,  Earl  of  Flanders.  In  Brabant 
the  mean  time,  the  King  of  Spain  fet  a  price  upon 
the  Prince  of  Orange’s  head,  promifing  a  reward  v  an  ers' 
of  twenty-five  thoufand  crowns  to  the  Perfon  (or 
his  heirs)  that  fhould  deftroy  him ;  whereupon 
Joaunael  Jauregni,  a  Bifcayner,  under¬ 
took  to  aflaflinate  him,  and  having  obtained  leave 
to  prefent  a  petition  to  the  Prince,  fired  a  pocket- 
piftol  clofe  to  his  head  while  he  was  reading  it, 

and 
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and  one  of  the  balls  went  through  both  his  cheeks, 
and  the  affaffin  was  immediately  cut  to  pieces  ; 
but  the  wound- not  being  mortal,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  foon  recovered.  It  was  reported  imme¬ 
diately  among  the  mob,  that  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
had  been  the  author  of  this  attempt,  in  order  to 
take  off  the  Prince,  who,  he  thought,  had  too 
much  authority  among  the  Flemings  •,  whereupon 
all  the  French  were  feized  and  difarmed,  and  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  himlelf  was  in  danger  of  being 
pulled  in  pieces,  if  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  not 
lent  a  letter  to  affure  the  people,  that  neither  the 
Duke,  or  any  of  the  French  were  concerned  in 
the  attempt,  but  that  the  authors  of  it  were  dil- 
covered  by  papers  found  upon  the  affaffin. 

The  Duke  of  Anjou,  however,  being  joined  by 
fome  re- in  force  men  ts  from  France  foon  after,  was 
the  author  of  another  attempt,  which  quite  ruined 
his  in  cere  ft  among  the  Flemings.  He  was  really 
piqued  to  fee  the  Prince  of  Orange  govern  all  in 
the  Tow- Countries,  while  he  himfelf  had  fcarce 
any  authority  amongft:  them,  to  iupport  the  glori¬ 
ous  titles  they  had  given  him  of  Duke  of  Brabant 
and  Earl  of  Flanders.  He  determined  therefore  in 
a  council  he  held  with  his  own  officers,  to  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  principal  towns,  and  garri- 
fon  them  entirely  with  French  forces  and  on  a 
day  prefixed,  viz.  the  thirteenth  of  January,  they 
were  ac  one  and  the  fame  inftant  to  have  feized 
Antwerp,  Bruges,  Dunkirk,  Dendermonde,  Vil- 
vorde,  and  other  places,  and  expelled  the  Prince 
of  Orange’s  troops.  But  at  Antwerp,  which  lie 
defigned  to  have  feized  himfelf,  and  in  moft  other 
towns,  the  French  were  overpowred  by  the  Flem¬ 
ings,  and  great*  numbers  of  them  killed.  They 
were  fuccelsful  only  at  Dunkirk,  Dixmude,  and 
Dendermonde,  and  thefe  places  they  were  forced 
to  abandon  foon  after  •,  whereupon  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  retired  into  France,  and  notwithstanding 
the  French  King  fent  Ambaffadors  to  the  Stares, 
and  offered  his  mediation  to  reconcile  thefe  diffe¬ 
rences,  the  Flemings  were  fo  alarmed  at  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  feize  their  towns,  that  they  would  not 
admit  the  French  among  them  again.  This  dif- 
lenlion  between  the  French  and  Flemings  was  an 
advantage  to  the  Duke  of  Parma  the  Spanifh  Ge¬ 
neral,  as  if  he  had  obtained  a  vidtory  :  he  took 
Dunkirk,  and  many  ocher  places,  and  prevailed 
on  the  provinces  of  Flanders,  Artois,  and  Hainault, 
to  return  to  the  obedience  of  their  Sovereign  the 
King  of  Spain  ;  and  the  ill  iuccefsof  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  together  with  his  difappointment  in  Eng¬ 
land,  kis  faid,  had  fuch.an  effedl  upon  him,  that 
it  broke  his  heart.  But  however  that  was,  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  the  Duke  died  at  Chateau  Thierry,  on 
the  tenth  of  June  1583  ;  upon  whofe  death  the 
King  of  Navarre,  the  next  Prince  of  the  blood, 
became  preemptive  heir  to  the  crown  of  France, 
to  the  nofmall  mortification  of  the  Leaguers,  this 
Prince  being  a  Proteftant. 

The  Heads  of  the  League  therefore  affembled 
on  this  occafion,  under  pretence  of  preferving  the 
Catholick  religion,  and  relolved  that  in  cafe  of  the 
King’s  death,  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  brother 
to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  fhould  be  acknowledged 
King  of  France  •,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  all 
thofe  who  had  figned  the  League  fhould  be  ready 
to  take  up  arms.  They,  applied  alfo  to  the  Pope, 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  other  Catholick  Princes, 
who  promifed  them  their  affiliance. ;  the  Pope  par¬ 
ticularly  declared,  that  the  Catholick  Princes 
might  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholick  religion  in  France:  That  a  war  againft  . 
V  O  L.  II. 


tlite  Hugonots  was  juft  and  lawful  ;  and  that  it  was 
not  only  allowable  to  make  war  upon  them,  but 
upon  all  thofe  who  favoured  and  affifted  them,  e- 
ven  tho’  they  bore  the  royal  chara&er  (meaning 
the  French  King).  The  Duke  of  Guife  alfo  put 
the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  upon  publifhing  a  decla¬ 
ration,  wherein  he  and  his  affociates  fay,  that,  the 
King  having  no  children,  they  were  in  danger  of 
feeing  an  heretical  and  apoftate  Prince  King  of 
France,  notwithftanding  the  oath  of  their  Kings 
at  their  coronation,  obliged  them  above  all  things 
to  maintain  the  Catholick  Apoftolick  and  Roman 
Religion.  Then  they  proceed  to  villify  and  afperfe 
the  King  and  his  adminiftration  in  a  moft  fcanda- 
lous  manner,  infinuating,  that  he  was  a  debau¬ 
chee  and  favourer  of  hereticks  ;  and  for  thefe 
weighty  reafons,  adds  the  Cardinal,  We  Charles 
of  Bourbon,  firft  Prince  of  the  blood,  affifted  by 
the  Princes,  Cardinals,  Peers,  Prelates,  Gover¬ 
nors  of  provinces,  cities,  and  others  the  foundeft 
and  bell  part  of  the  kingdom,  do  declare  and  have 
iworn  not  to  lay  down  our  arms  till  our  religion 
fhall  be  lecured,  the  taxes  taken  off,  which  have 
been  introduced  fince  the  reign  of  Charles  IX, 
&c.  The  names  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  a  great 
number  of  Catholick  Princes,  who  had  entered 
into  this  affociation,  being  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  declaration.  This  made  an  impreflion  on  the 
minds  of  the  Catholicks  of  all  conditions  •,  many 
of  whom  left  the  court  to  repair  to  the  Heads  of 
the  League,  who  proceeded  immediately  to  adtion, 
and  befides  the  towns  that  their  friends  were  al¬ 
ready  mafters  of,  they  furprized  Lyons,  and  le- 
veral  others. 

The  poor  indolent  King  was  fo  frighted  at  thefe 
proceedings,  that  he  empowered  the  Queen- mo¬ 
ther,  who,  at  bottom,  was  a  friend  to  the  Lea¬ 
guers,  to  make  peace  with  them  an  any  terms  : 
and  it  was  agreed  between  them,  and  there  fhould 
be  but  one  religion  in  France  •,  that  the  Flugonct 
preachers  fhould  leave  the  kingdom  within  a 
month,  and  all  other  hereticks  within  fix  months; 
that  they  fhould  be  incapable  of  any  office  or  dig¬ 
nity,  and  that  they  fhould  be  deprived  of  the  ci¬ 
ties  that  had  been  yielded  to  them  ;  that  the  King 
and  all  the  locieties  and  corporations  in  the  king¬ 
dom  fhould  confirm  it  by  their  oaths,  and  that 
the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  the  Duke  of  Guife,  and 
other  heads  of  the  L.eague,  fhould  have  cities  and 
guards  affigned  them  lor  their  fecurity,  which  the 
King  fhould  maintain,  and  alfo  advance  them  a 
confiderable  fum  of  money.  And  Pope  Sixtus  V, 
tho’  he  is  reprefented  as  no  friend  to  the  League, 
publifhed  a  bull,  whereby  he  excommunicated  the 
King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and 
deprived  them  and  their  heirs  of  all  their  eftates, 
particularly  of  their  right  of  fucceffion  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  abfolved  their  fubjedts  and 
vafials  from  their  oaths  and  allegiance. 

The  Leaguers  at  the  fame  time  compelled  the 
King  to  enter  into  a  war  with  the  Proteftants,  to 
recover  the  towns  they  were  poffcffcd  of;  but  the 
King  of  Navarre  defended  them  fo  well,  that  the 
Leaguers  gained  few  advantages  of  them  this  cam¬ 
paign  ;  one  reafon  might  be,  that  the  King  was 
not  very  defirous  at  this  time  of  feeing  the  Plugo- 
nots  exterminated,  and  therefore  carried  on  the 
war  but  faintly.  The  year  i586  wasas  favour¬ 
able  to  the  Proteftants.  And  the  following  year, 
1587,  the  King  of  Navarre  obtained  a  compleat 
victory  over  one  of  the  armies  of  the  Leaguers  near 
Coutras ;  he  is  extremely  blamed  however,  that 
he  did  not  afterwards  endeavour  to  meet  the  Ger- 
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CHAP,  man  auxiliaries  ;  who,  to  the  number  of  thirty 
XXXIV..  thoufand  and  upwards,  were  marching  to  join 
him,  but  differed  them  to  be  furrounded  and  dif- 
perfed  by  the  Leaguers,  and  rendred  perfectly  ufe- 
lels,  without  ever  coming  to  a  battle.  About  this 
time  the  Prince  of  Conde  died,  whofe  ambition 
andjealoufy  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  it  is  obfer- 
ved,  prevented  his  doing  his  party  the  fervice  he 
was  capable  of. 

Befides  the  general  League,  there  was  a  parti¬ 
cular  league  or  afifociation  entered  into  by  the  ci¬ 
tizens  of  Paris,  who  were  ten  times  more  zealous 
for  the  deftrudtion  of  the  King  and  the  Proteftants, 
than  the  reft  of  the  Catholicks  in  the  kingdom. 
The  univerfity  and  preachers  there  maintained  pub¬ 
licity,  that  Princes  might  not  only  be  depofed  for 
herefy,  but  for  male-adminiftration,  with  which 
The  Lea-  they  made  no  fcruple  to  charge  the  King  ;  and 
drTxth-  kis  Majefly  (hewing  fome  refentment  at  thefe  pro- 
"  ceedings,  they  fent  for  the  Duke  of  Guile,  and, 
from  by  his  affiftance,  fairly  drove  his  Majefty  out  of 

Park  Paris,  who  thereupon  retired  the  Rouen.  The 

lis5-  Queen- mother  was  again  employed  to  negotiate  a 
peace  between  the  King  and  the  Leaguers,  which 
Ihe  foon  effe&ed,  by  granting  them  whatever  they 
demanded.  After  which  the  King  went  to  re¬ 
fute  at  Chartres,  refufing  to  return  any  more  to 
Paris,  where  he  had  been  fo  notorioufly  inlulted, 
and  his  authority  trampled  upon :  tho’  he  gave 
them  no  other  reafon  for  his  refiding  at  Chartres, 
but  that  he  Ihould  be  nearer  Blois,  where  he  had 
ordered  the  States  of  the  Kingdom  to  meet  the 
September  following.  The  Queen-Mother,  the 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  and  the  Duke  ofGuife  went 
to  pay  their  compliments  to  him  at  Chartres  ;  he 
received  them  with  all  the  outward  marks  of  e- 
fteem  imaginable,  declared  the  Cardinal  firft  Prince 
of  the  blood,  and  heir  to  the  crown,  and  the  Duke 
of  Guile  Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  he  fet  out  for  Blois  to  meet  the  States, 
being  followed  thither  by  the  Duke  of  Guife. 

He  ftudies  The  King,  notwithftanding  the  favours  he  had 
the  de-  fo  lately  heaped  upon  the  heads  of  the  League, 
ofUtheCn  hated  them  heartily,  and  having  chofen  a  feledt 
Leaguers.  council  at  Blois,  the  firft  thing  he  determined  (af¬ 
ter  opening  the  affembly  of  the  States)  was  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Guile.  The  mod  conve¬ 
nient  time  to  difpatch  him  was  held  to  be  as  he 
came  into  the  council-chamber,  when  he  would 
have  difcharged  his  domefticks  of  courfe.  The 
King  committed  the  execution  of  it  to  an  officer 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  of  his  guards.  On  the 
morning  he  fummoned  the  Duke  to  council  he 
told  them,  that  that  day  either  the  Duke  of  Guife 
or  he  muft  periffi,  that  his  own  fafety  and  that  of 
France  was  in  their  hands,  that  he  ffiould  owe 
his  crown  and  his  life  to  them  if  they  fucceeded, 
and  that  his  gratitude  Ihould  be  ftinted  by  no 
bounds. 

They  all  aflured  him,  they  would  a<5t  anfwera- 
bly  to  the  trull  he  had  honoured  them  with  •, 
whereupon  he  fent  for  as  many  daggers  as  there 
were  men,  and  on  delivering  them  into  their 
hands  laid,  That  this  was  an  executior\of  juftice, 
which  he  committed  to  them  upon  the  moft  cri¬ 
minal  perlon  in  his  kingdom,  whom  he  had  a 
right,  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  to  pu- 
nilh  ;  and  fince  it  could  not  be  done  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  methods  of  juftice,  he  authorized  them  to  do 
it  by  virtue  of  his  royal  prerogative. 

The  Duke  of  Guife  had  fome  intimation,  that 
there  was  a  defign  upon  his  life,  and  was  advifed 
by  his  friends  to  retire  ;  but  he  anfwered,  he  was 
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too  far  advanced  to  go  back,  that  the  King  and  CHAP, 
he  were  like  two  great  armies  facing  one  another,  XXXIV. 
and  that  if  one  retreated,  the  other  would  have 
the  victory.  The  very  day  before  the  execution, 
fitting  down  at  table,  he  found  a  note  under  his 
napkin,  advifing  him  to  take  care  of  himfelf  for 
that  there  was  fome  treacherous  defign  formed  a- 
gainft  him  •,  which  when  he  had  read,  he  took  his 
pencil  and  wrote  underneath,  They  dare  not ,  and 
threw  it  under  the  table.  At  other  times,  he  de¬ 
clared  to  his  friends,  that  he  laid  no  manner  of 
ftrefs  on  the  profeffions  of  kindnefs  the  King  made 
him,  he  was  fenfible  of  his  diffimulation  ;  but  the 
King  knew  very  well,  that  if  any  attempt  was 
made  upon  his  perfon,  it  would  infallibly  deftroy 
himfelf. 


But  to  proceed :  The  Duke  ofGuife  being  come 
to  court,  and  attending  in  the  antichamber,  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State  came  to  acquaint  him 
that  the  King  wanted  him  in  his  clolet,  and  in  his 
way  thither,  being  to  pafs  through  a  door  where  The 
he  was  obliged  to  ftoop,  as  he  was  lifting  up  the  Duke  of 
hanging  to  enter  it,  he  received  fix  ftabs  from  the  Guif? 
guards,  who  were  ranged  on  each  fide  under  pre-  murd£re  ‘ 
tence  of  doing  him  honour,  and  had  only  time  to 
lay,  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me.  The  King,  hav¬ 
ing  notice  he  was  difpatched,  went  out  of  his  clo- 
fet,  and  the  Lords  about  the  court  being  affembled, 
he  told  them,  that  he  was  now  King,  and  would 
have  his  enemies  learn  by  the  example  he  had  juft 
made,  that  the  fame  vengeance  hung  over  their 
heads,  if  they  durft  attempt  to  leflen  his  autho¬ 
rity.  He  afterwards  went  down  to  the  Queen- 
mother’s  lodgings,  who  lay  dangeroufly  ill,  and 
acquainted  her  with  what  had  happened;  in  an- 
fwer  to  which  file  only  demanded,  if  he  had  con- 
fidered  the  conlequences  of  the  Duke  of  Guife’s 
death,  and  made  provifion  for  all  events.  He  af¬ 
terwards  ordered  the  Cardinal  de  Guife  to  be  dif¬ 
patched  ;  which  made  the  court  of  Rome  fet  all 
their  engines  on  work  to  deftroy  him.  He  after¬ 
wards  endeavoured  to  leize  the  Duke  of  Maine, 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Guife  ;  but  this  gentleman 
had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  adored  by  the  Leaguers,  as  well  on  his  brother’s 
account  as  the  zeal  he  had  ffiewn  for  the  caufe. 

About  this  time  died  the  Queen-mother,  who  had 
had  a  very  great  (hare  in  the  adminiftration,  in 
this  and  the  two  former  reigns  ;  tho’  ’tis  faid,  that 
the  King,  for  fome  time  before,  did  not  ffiew 
that  regard  to  her  advice  as  he  ufed  to  do ;  which 
proceeded  poffibly  from  the  diicoveries  he  made  of 
her  promoting  the  defigns  of  the  Leaguers  under¬ 
hand. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guife  was  fo  far  The  fury 
from  terrifying  the  Parifians,  that  their  council  of  the 
of  fixteen,  and  their  bigotted  preachers,  incited  Leaguers 
the  mob  to  revenge  themfelves  on  their  Sovereign  thc 
by  all  the  ways  imaginable  :  they  defaced  his  fta-  S* 
tues  and  pictures,  publifhed  the  mod:  fcandalous  in- 
vedtives  againft  him,  and  propofed  it  to  the  facul¬ 
ty  of  Theology  as  a  cafe  of  confcience,  whether 
the  people  of  France  might  not  take  up  arms,  raife 
money,  and  unite  in  the  defence  of  the  Catholick 
religion,  againft  a  Prince  who  had  violated  the 
publick  faith  at  the  aflembly  of  the  States,  and 
whether  this  did  not  difcharge  them  from  their 
oaths  of  allegiance  ?  which  was  refolved  in  the 
affirmative.  After  this,  they  no  more  gave  him 
the  title  of  King,  or  mentioned  him  in  their  pub- 
lick  prayers,  but  as  a  perjured,  excommunicated 
perfon,  an  hefetick,  and  the  moft  deteftable  of 
mankind.  They  fwore  upon  a  crucifix  never  to 
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depart  from  the  League,  but  to  purfue,  with  the 
utmoft  vengeance,  all  that  had  been  concerned  in 
the  death  of  the  Duke  or  Cardinal  de  Guife. 
They  declared  the  Duke  of  Maine  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  royal  ftate  and  crown  of  France, 
and  veiled  him  with  almoft  fovereign  authority. 
The  King  hereupon  found  himfelf  under  a  necef- 
fity  of  uniting  his  forces  with  the  King  of  Navarre 
and  the  Proteftants,  who  received  him  with  open 
arms.  The  two  Kings,  after  having  fecured  the 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon  in  the  caftje  of  Chinon,  and 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  fome  towns  in  their 
way,  marched  and  inverted  the  city  of  Paris,  in¬ 
to  which  the  Duke  of  Maine  had  thrown  himfelf 
(after  fome  conquefts  he  had  made  in  Normandy) 
with  a  numerous  garrifon.  The  King  took  up 
his  quarters  during  the  fiege  at  St  Cloud,  and  the 
King  of  Navarre  at  Meudon  ;  and  it  was  very 
likely  that  the  city  of  Paris  would  have  been  ob¬ 
liged  to  furrender  in  a  fhort  time  for  want  of  pro¬ 
visions  ;  but  James  Clement,  a  young  do- 
minican  fryar,  who  had  been  worked  up  by  the 
preachers  of  Paris  to  a  belief  that  it  was  lawful,  and 
even  meritorious,  to  deprive  a  tyrant  of  his  life,  and 
efpecially  a  favourer  of  hereticks,  as  they  had  repre- 
fented  his  Majefty  to  be,  found  means  to  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  King,  by  virtue  of  credential  letters  which 
he  pretended  he  had  brought  from  Harlay  the 
firft  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  While 
his  Majefty  was  examining  thefecredentials,  having 
only  two  perfons  with  him  in  hisclofet,  from  whom 
he  withdrew  to  a  little  diftance  on  the  monk’s  tell¬ 
ing  him  that  he  had  fomething  to  fay  to  him  in 
private,  the  villain,  at  that  inftant,  drew  a  knife 
out  of  his  fleeve,  and  having  ftabbed  the  King  in 
the  belly  with  it,  left  it  there  :  his  Majefty  took 
the  knife  out  of  the  wound  himfelf,  and  ftruck 
the  aftaffin  in  the  eye  with  it,  who  was  immediately 
knocked  down  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the  guards, 
who  came  running  in  on  hearing  the  noife,  and 
he  was  afterwards  thrown  out  of  the  window. 

The  furgeons  were  immediately  fent  for,  and 
found  the  wound  four  fingers  below  the  navel, 
and  about  a  finger’s  length,  the  gut,  part  of  which 
came  out  at  the  orifice,  not  being  hurt  ;  but  the 
pain,  and  a  cold  fweat  which  fucceeded,  with  the 
alteration  of  the  King’s  pulfe,  gave  little  hopes  of 
his  life.  The  King  of  Navarre  therefore  coming 
to  wait  on  his  Majerty,  he  told  him  he  left  the 
crown  of  France  to  him  as  his  lawful  fucceflor, 
but  allured  him  he  never  would  enjoy  it  quietly  un- 
lefs  he  became  a  Catholick,  which  he  exhorted  him 
to  be  :  after  this  he  called  for  the  Lords  about  the 
court,  and  commanded  them  to  acknowledge  the 
King  of  Navarre  for  their  lawful  Sovereign  if  he 
did  not  recover,  which  they  all  fwore  to  do.  His 
Majefty’ s  fever  increafing,  he  received  the  Viati¬ 
cum,  declaring  he  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Catho¬ 
lick  Apoftolick  Roman  Church,  and  afterwards 
expired  on  the  fecond  of  Auguft  about  four  in  the 
morning  i  in  whom  ended  the  branch  of  Angou- 
leme,  which  was  a  part  of  the  houfe  of  Orleans, 
and  all  the  race  of  Valois,  who  had  fwayed  the 
fcepter  for  two  hundred  and  fixty  years,  and  now 
left  it  to  Henry  King  of  Navarre,  of  the  family 
of  Bourbon,  ftiled  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Henry  of  Bourbon  derived  his  pedigree  from 
Robert  Count  of  Clermont,  Lord  of  Bourbon, 
the  fifth  and  youngeft  fon  of  St  Lewis.  He 
was  the  head  of  the  branch  of  Bourbon-Ven- 
dome,  and  neareft  in  blood  to  the  crown  after 
the  extinction  of  the  houfe  of  Valois,  by  the  death 
of  Henry  III. 


The  late  King  was  no  fooner  dead,  but  the  CHAP, 
popifh  Lords  about  the  court  came  to  his  Majefty  XXXIV- 
with  the  Duke  of  Longueville  at  their  head,  and  v'  wr~'J 
preffed  him  to  profefs  the  Roman  Catholick  reli¬ 
gion  :  to  whom  the  King  anfwered,  that  he  was 
not  obftinate  in  his  prefent  perfuafion,  but  thatfo 
fudden  a  change  Would  induce  all  confidering  men 
to  think  that  he  had  in  reality  no  religion  at  all, 
and  that  they  muft  give  him  time  to  confider  of 
a  point  of  fuch  importance  ;  with  which  anfwer 
many  of  the  popifh  Lords  were  fatisfied,  and  took 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  upon  his  Majefty’s  promi- 
fing  to  fupport  the  Catholick  religion  :  but  there 
were  others,  of  whom  the  Duke  of  Efpernon  was  Some  of 
the  chief,  who  retired  with  their  troops  in  difcon-  the  King’s 
tent  into  their  refpeClive  provinces,  and  left  the 
King’s  army  fo  thin  that  he  was  foon  obliged  to  on  account 
raife  the  fiege  of  Paris  ;  and  had  not  the  body  of  his  be- 
of  Swifs  been  kept  in  good  humour  by  the  addrefs  inS  a  Pro* 
of  the  Marfhal  de  Biron,  he  would  have  run  tel  ant' 
a  great  rifk  of  falling  into  the  handsof  his  enemies. 

The  Parifians  were  fo  elated  at  the  defertion 
they  obferved  among  the  King’s  troops,  that  they 
talked  of  nothing  lefs  than  fetting  up  another  upon 
the  throne.  They  looked  upon  James  Cle- 
ijiEVT  as  a  martyr  to  their  caufe,  comparing 
him  to  Ehup,  and  others  whom  God  had  raifed 
up  to  deliver  his  people  the  Jews  from  the  tyranny 
of  their  oppreflors.  The  Duke  of  Maine  made  his 
advantages  of  the  fury  he  faw  the  people  in. 

He  wrote  to  the  towns  and  governments  devoted 
to  the  League,  exhorting  them  to  improve  the  op¬ 
portunities  that  providence  had  put  into  their  hands 
for  the  advancement  of  religion,  which  he  in- 
finuated  was  upon  the  point  of  being  extirpated. 

He  wrote  alfo  to  the  bigotted  King  of  Spain, 
defiring  him  to  fupport  them  with  his  forces, 
whereby  he  might  prevent  herefy  gaining  a  fupe- 
riority  in  France,  as  it  had  done  in  England  and 
Germany. 

The  King  in  the  mean  time  finding  his  army 
fo  much  weakened  by  defertion,  put  garrifons  into 
the  moft  confiderable  towns  in  his  intereft,  and 
with  a  very  fmall  body  of  horfe  and  foot,  bent 
his  march  towards  Diep  in  Normandy,  to  wait 
for  a  reinforcement  that  was  promifed  him  by  the 
Queen  of  England.  The  army  of  the  League 
being  increafed  at  this  juncture  to  thirty  thoufand 
men,  the  Duke  of  Maine  followed  his  Majefty  The  Lea- 
into  Normandy,  and  finding  him  intrenched  a-  guers  de¬ 
bout  a  league  from  Diep,  attacked  him  very  brifk- feateci  . 
ly,  but  was  repulfed  with  very  great  lofs.  It  is  near  Diep‘ 
not  to  be  conceived  what  a  reputation  this  fuccefs 
gave  his  Majefty  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign : 
his  friends  magnified  his  courage  and  condudt  to 
the  laft  degree,  and  his  enemies  were  fufficiently 
terrified,  when  they  had  feen  him  with  an  army 
of  feven  of  eight  thoufand  men  defeat  one  of  four 
times  that  number.  Soon  after  this  battle  the  Queen 
King  being  joined  by  four  thoufand  Englifh  and  Eliza- 
fome  national  troops,  marched  and  inverted  Paris 
again,  to  the  no  fmall  furprize  of  the  citizens,  re"nforce. 
who  had  been  made  to  believe  that  if  he  was  not  ment  to 
fled  beyond  fea  into  England,  they  fhould  have  the 
feen  him  at  this  time  led  as  a  prifoner  through  Prench 
their  ftreets  in  triumph  by  the  Duke  of  Maine.  ln®' 
The  King  attacked  the  fuburbs  and  carried  them, 
and  was  very  near  entring  the  town  itfelf  with 
the  flying  enemy  j  but  the  Duke  of  Maine  throw¬ 
ing  himfelf  into  the  city  with  an  army  equal, 
if  not  fuperior  to  the  King’s,  his  Majefty  drew 
off  his  troops,  and  marching  to  Touraine,  and 
from  thence  into  Normandy,  made  himfelf  mailer 
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of  a  great  many  confiderable  towns.  This  Prince’s 
moderation,  (fays  my  author)  the  exaft  difcipline 
he  made  his  foldiers  obferve,  the  care  he  took  to 
prevent  the  plunder  of  the  churches,  and  perferve. 
the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  contributed  very  much 
to  thofe  fudden  conqueds  he  made. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Leaguers  obferving  that 
the  want  of  royal  authority  was  a  confiderable  dif- 
advantage  to  their  caufe,  propofed  the  fetting  up 
a  King  in  whole  name  they  might  aft.  But  in 
this  they  were  very  much  divided.  The  Spaniards 
propofed  the  marrying  fome  Prince  to  the  Infanta, 
and  declaring  them  King  and  Queen  of  France  ; 
the  Dike  of  Lorrain  made  intereft  for  his  fen, 
and  the  Duke  of  Guife  would  gladly  have  ufurped 
the  throne  himfelf,  but  he  did  not  think  his  in- 
tered  drong  enough  to  carry  that  point,  and  there¬ 
fore  fet  up  Charles  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  the 
next  in  blood  to  the  crown,  if  the  Proteftant 
Princes  we  re  excluded.  He  was  a  poor  decrepid 
old  man,  and  imprifoned  by  the  royal  party  at  that 
time,  and  therefore  could  be  of  no  other  ufe  to 
the  Leaguers  than  by  affording  them  his  name, 
and  keeping  out  a  foreigner,  whom  the  Spaniards 
and  fome  of  the  mod  furious  of  that  party  had 
agreed  to  fet  up.  The  Cardinal  was  accordingly 
proclaimed,  all  publickafts  run  in  his  name,  and 
he  is  by  fome  hifiorians  (tiled  Charles  the 
Tenth,  but  not  generally  placed  in  die  catalogue 
of  their  Kings ;  this  perhaps  would  have  been  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  prefent  royal  family,  who  look 
upon  themfelves  to  have  been  poffeffed  of  the  throne 
of  France  ever  fince  the  deatli  of  Henry  III. 

This  druggie  about  the  choice  of  a  Sovereign  a- 
mong  the  Leaguers,  fet  the  Kino;  of  Spain  and  the 
Duke  of  Maine  at  variance.  Pne  council  of  fix- 
teen  at  Paris,  and  all  the  furious  part  of  the  Lea¬ 
guers,  were  in  the  intered  of  Spain  ;  while  the  par¬ 
liament  and  the  politicians,  as  the  more  moderate 
were  called,  followed  the  directions  of  the  Duke. 
The  King  of  Spain  made  large  promilcs  of  affi- 
dance  to  the  Leaguers,  but  afforded  them  no  more 
from  time  to  time  than  he  thought  was  neceffary 
to  keep  them  from  finking,  that  they  might  find, 
themfelves  under  a  neceffity  at  lad  of  throwing 
themfelves  under  his  protection  ;  and  by  this  means 
he  propofed,  either  to  give  France  a  fovereign,  or 
to  unite  that  kingdom  to  his  own.  The  Duke 
of  Maine,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to 
drengthen  himfelf  againd  the  King  by  the  re-in- 
forcements  he  received  from  Spain,  but  never  de- 
figned  to  put  himfelf  or  the  kingdom  in  the  power 
of  this  Prince  :  and  thefe  different  views  occasioned 
both  parties  to  have  a  jealous  eye  on  each  other. 
The  Duke  found  means  at  length  to  dilfoive  the 
Council  of  Sixteen,  which  had  given  him  the 
greated  uneafinefs,  and  took  upon  himfelf  the  ex- 
ercife  of  the  whole  regal  power,  under  colour  of 
his  being  elefted  Lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  at  the 
lame  time  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  in  whofe 
name  he  afted,  was  proclaimed  King.  His  autho¬ 
rity  being  thus  edablifhed,  in  order  to  procure  the 
edeem  of  the  Pari  fians,  he  took  the  field  and  made 
himfelf  mader  of  Pontoife,  the  cadle  of  Vincennes, 
and  Meulan  •,  and  the  King  having  befieged  Dreux, 
a  town  of  importance,  he  immediately  marchfed 
to  ids  relief ;  whereupon  a  battle  was  fought  on  the 
fourteenth  of  March,  1590,  near  Ivry,  in  which  the 
Duke  of  Maine  was  entirely  defeated,  and  the  King 
gained  abundance  of  honour,  as  his  army  was  much 
inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy.  The 
lame  day  the  King’s  troops  in  Auvergne  obtained 
another  victory  over  the  Leaguers. 


Upon  thefe  repeated  fucceffes,  feveral  towns 
opened  their  gates  to  his  Majedy,  and  ’cis  thought 
if  he  had  marched  immediately  to  Paris,  that  city 
would  have  lurrendred  ;  but  the  Swifs  mutinying 
for  want  of  pay,  he  was  forced  to  remain  inaftive 
for  fome  time,  and  the  people  had  pretty  well  re¬ 
covered  their  condernation  before  his  Majedy  in- 
veded  the  town  :  it  was,  however,  at  length  blocked 
up,  and  the  Royalids  having  made  themfelves 
matters  of  all  the  rivers  above  and  below  Paris, 
fo  that  no  provifion  could  be  brought  thither,  the 
place  was  reduced  to  great  extremity  by  famine  •, 
tor  the  King’s  army  not  confiding  of  above  fifteen 
or  lixteen  thouiand  men,  and  there  being  eight 
thoufand  foreign  foldiers  in  the  place,  befides  a 
great  many  thouiand  citizens  who  were  fo  well 
diiciplined  by  the  continuance  of  the  civil  war, 
that  they  were  not  much  inferior  to  regular  forces, 
the  King  did  not  propofe  to  make  himfelf  mader 
of  the  city  itfelf  any  other  way  than  by  darving  ir, 
tho’  he  had  carried  the  fuburbs  and  quartered  his 
foldiers  in  them.  The  befieged,  to  fupply  the 
want  of  other  food,  eat  dogs,  cats,  rats  and  lea¬ 
ther,  and,  ’tis  Paid,  made  a  kind  of  pade  of  dead- 
men’s  bones  ground  to  powder  j  fo  zealous  were 
they  in  defence  of  their  fuperflitions,  which, 
they  imagined,  would  be  abclifhed  if  the  King 
fhould  rake  the  town.  The  Duke  of  Nemours, 
the  Governor,  is  much  admired  for  the  many 
expedients  he  found  out  to  keep  up  the  fpirits  of 
the  people  in  th  is  did  refs  ;  notwithdanding  there 
was  fo  great  a  fcarcity  of  provifion,  he  took  care 
to  fee  thofe  fupplyed  who  were  in  the  greated  re¬ 
putation  among  the  people,  that  they  might  keep 
up  the  courage  of  the  red.  The  Governor  alio 
perfuaded  the  nobility  and  wealthy  citizens  to  fell 
their  plate  and  jewels  to  fupply  the  foldiers  wants, 
and  the  Spanifii  Ambaffador  imitated  them  ;  nor 
did  the  Duke  of  Nemours  fail  to  make  his  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  madnefs  and  bigotry  of  the  clergy 
and  religious,  the  preachers  were  extremely  ule- 
ful  to  him  in  declaiming  againd  herefy,  and  the 
King  as  the  great  fupporter  of  it  ;  they  affured 
the  people  that  they  fought  in  the  caufe  of  hea¬ 
ven,  that  thofe  of  them  who  furvived  would  in¬ 
fallibly  be  conquerors,  and  if  they  died  under  their 
fufferifigs,  they  would  be  rewarded  with  the  crown 
of  martyrdom  :  in  fhorr,  according  to  the  Turkifh 
doftrine,  they  might  depend  upon  glory  in  this 
world  or  paradife  in  the  next.  And  thus  the 
courage  of  the  Parifians  was  buoyed  up  by  their 
leaders,  till  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  Spanifh  Ge¬ 
neral,  came  from  the  Netherlands  with  an  army 
of  veterans  to  their  relief,  who  being  joined  by 
the  Duke  of  Guife,  the  .army  of  the  Leaguers  was 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Royalids,  and  his 
Majedy  found  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  raffing 
the  fiege  ;  after  which  he  divided  his  forces,  fend¬ 
ing  detachments  into  the  feveral  provinces  to  fup- 
port  his  intereds,  and  only  kepc  a  flying  army 
about  his  perfon,  to  march  wherever  his  prefence 
fhould  be  mod  neceffary,  and  harrafs  the  enemy. 
The  Duke  of  Parma  having  introduced  a  diffi¬ 
dent  quantity  of  provifions  into  Paris,  and  taken 
fome  towns  upon  the  Seine  which  opened  their 
communication  with  the  neighbouring  country, 
returned  to  Flanders,  leaving  a  large  detachment 
of  his  forces  with  the  Duke  of  Guife  and  the 
Leaguers. 

While  the  two  principal  armies  were  employed 
in  the  attacking  or  relieving  Paris,  the  civil  war 
was  carried  on  with  great  fury  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom :  the  Royalids  had  generally  the 
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CHAP,  advantage  in  Maine,  where  feveral  bloody  engage- 
XXXI V.^  ments  happened  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  Duke 
of  Mercceur,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  League,  hav¬ 
ing  married  a  lady  whom  he  pretended  to  be  a 
defcendant  of  the  antient  Dukes  ofBritany,  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  himfelf  Sovereign  of  that  pro¬ 
vince  in  her  right,  and  being  aflilted  in  his  pre- 
tenfions  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Leaguers  became 
much  fuperior  to  the  King’s  forces  there.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  kingdom,  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  great  part  of  Province, 
and  attempted  the  conqueft  of  Dauphine,  but  was 
defeated  in  feveral  engagements  by  Lesd  i  gu  i  e  r  es 
the  King’s  General.  The  Duke  at  firft  only 
affifted  the  Leaguers,  but  having  got  footing  in 
France,  claimed  the  fovereignty  of  what  he  pof- 
feffcd  himfelf  of.  So  that  there  were  three  armies  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom  in  as  many  different  in- 
terefts,  and  conlequently,  the  inhabitants  miferably 
harraffed  amongft  them. 

The  Car-  About  this  time  died  the  Cardinal  de  Bour- 
dmal  de  BON,  whom  the  Leaguers  had  acknowledged  for 
dicT  °n  their  King  by  the  name  of  Charles  the  Tenth, 
and  notwithstanding  the  Duke  of  Maine  derived 
his  authority  from  this  pretended  Prince,  his 
death  made  no  alteration  in  their  affairs,  the  Duke 
of  Maine  continued  to  exercife  fovereign  autho- 

1591.  rity  over  his  party  as  before.  The  fame  year  died 
Pope  Sixtus  V,  who  was  fucceeded  by  Urban 
the  Seventh-,  but  this  Pontiff  not  living  above 
thirteen  days,  Gregory  the  Fourteenth  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  papal  chair,  a  perfon  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Spanifh  intereft  and  the  League :  he 
fent  them  forces  and  money,  excommunicated 
the  King  and  all  that  adhered  to  him,  deprived 
him  of  his  dominions,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
and  abfolved  his  fubjedls  from  their  allegiance. 
Thefe  violent  proceedings  of  his  Holinefs  gave  the 
Royalifls  fome  difturbance,  but  the  divifions  a- 
mong  the  Leaguers  made  them  an  ample  amends : 
the  council  of  fixteen,  after  the  ficge  of  Paris 
and  the  abfence  of  the  Duke  of  Maine,  had 
regained  their  former  authority  and  influence,  and 
were  become  fo  arbitrary,  that  they  hanged  up  the 
firft  Prefident  of  the  parliament  and  two  other 
members  of  that  body  without  bringing  them  to 
a  trial ;  which  fo  terrified  the  principal  citizens, 
who  began  to  look  upon  their  lives  as  very  pre¬ 
carious  under  fuch  a  tyranny,  that  they  fent  to  the 
Duke  of  Maine  to  march  to  their  relief.  The 
Sixteen  did  defign  to  have  oppofcd  his  entrance 
into  Paris,  but  he  was  fo  expeditious,  that  he  ar¬ 
rived  before  they  had  taken  their  meafures  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  -,  and  having  called  an  affembly  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  heard  the  complaints  of  the 
citizens  on  this  head,  he  caufed  four  or  five  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  Council  of  Sixteen 
to  be  apprehended  that  night,  and  hanged  them  in 
the  hall  of  the  Louvre  -,  fome  others  who  had 
been  equally  criminal  efcaped  out  of  town  :  and 
tho*  the  Duke  eftablifhed  his  authority  for  the 
prefent  by  this  adl  of  juftice,  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage  accrued  to  the  Royalifls,  who  gathered 
ftrength  by  the  mifunderftandings  among  the 
Leaguers. 

Both  par-  In  the  mean  time  both  parties  having  called  in 
tits  call  in  foreign  troops  to  their  affiflance,  the  Pope’s  ne- 
forc«n  Phew»  Duke  of  Monte  Marciano,  marched 
from  Italy  at  the  head  of  ten  thoufand  Italians  and 

1592.  Swifs  to  join  the  Leaguers.  The  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  other  hand  fent  the  King  a  fupply  of 
money,  ammunition,  and  fix  thoufand  men,  and 
the  Proteftant  Princes  of  Germany  furnifhed  him 
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with  another  body  of  troops' ;  whereupon  his  Ma-  C  H  A  p. 
jelly  laid  fiege  to  Rouen,  but  was  obliged  to  raife  xxxiVN 
it  by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  again  marched  into  The  ^ing 
France  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  of  Spaniards  forced  to 
and  Walloons  on  this  occafion.  The  King’s  forces  raife  the 
under  the  command  of  Lesdiguieres  in  Dau- 
phine  and  Provence  had  much  better  fuccefs,  driv¬ 
ing  the  Duke  of  Savoy  out  of  thofe  provinces,  and 
carrying  the  war  into  his  own  country. 

The  year  1593  was  more  memorable  for  the  1593? 
meeting  of  the  States  at  Paris  than  for  military  exa 
ploits.  The  King  of  Spain  had  obliged  the  DukO 
of  Guife  to  affemble  them  (at  leafl  fuch  of  them  as 
were  not  in  his  Majefly’s  intereft;  in  order  to  chufe 
a  fovereign,  or  rather  to  confirm  one  of  his  nomi¬ 
nation  for  he  infilled  that  the  perfon  whom  the 
Infanta  of  Spain  married  fhould  be  their  monarch, 
and  afterwards  let  them  know  that  he  defigned  the 
Archduke  Albert  for  her  hufband  :  but  moll 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  League  oppofed  him.  The 
King  fo  far  acknowledged  this  affembly  of  the 
States,  (though  no  fuch  body  could  be  legally  con¬ 
vened  without  his  fummons)  that  he  permitted  the 
Catholicks  of  his  party  to  invite  thefe  at  Paris  to  a 
conference  upon  the  affairs  of  religion  and  the  ftate  ; 
which  being  agreed  on  accordingly,  the  comrnif- 
fioners  on  both  fides  met  at  Surenne,  a  village  a- 
bout  a  league  and  half  from  Paris  ;  and  the  King,  The  King 
to  facilitate  matters,  thought  fit  about  this  time  declares 
to  declare  himfelf  a  Catholick,  at  which  the  Pro-  * 

teftants  being  alarmed,  he  gave  them  a  promife  catholick. 
under  his  hand,  that  whatever  the  necefllty  of  his 
affairs  might  oblige  him  to,  they  fhould  befecured 
in  the  profeflion  of  their  religion  and  liberties  pur- 
fuant  to  former  edihls.  A  truce  was  foon  after 
concluded  between  the  Royalifls  and  the  Leaguers, 
and  the  King  made  his  abjuration  of  the  Proteftant 
religion  openly  in  the  Abbey  of  St  Dennis,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  July  1593,  of  which  he  fent  ad¬ 
vice  to  all  the  parliaments  in  the  kingdom.  He 
alfo  fent  an  Ambaffador  to  the  Pope,  to  defire  ab- 
folution,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church.  His 
Holinefs  was  extremely  pleafed  with  the  news  of  his 
co'nverfion,  but  refulcd  to  give  the  Ambaffador 
audience  for  fear  of  incurring  the  difpleafure  of 
the  Spaniard. 

The  King’s  declaring  himfelf  a  Catholick  had  a  Where- 
mighty  effcdl  on  the  people  in  general,  and  the  upon 
cities  of  Meaux,  Lyons,  Orleans,  Bourges,  and  ^“nys  je. 
many  others,  foon  after  furrendcred  to  him  -,  upon  dare  for 
which  fuccefs  the  King  was  crowned,  or  confe-  him. 
crated,  in  the  French  phrafe,  at  Chartres,  on  the 
twenty-feventh  of  February  1594;  and  in  Head  of  1594.' 
the  holy  oil  ofRheims,  which  was  then  in  poffef- 
fion  of  the  Leaguers,  they  made  uie  of  that  which 
is  kept  in  the  convent  of  Marmoutier,-  and  fuppofed 
to  confer  equal  bleffmgs  on  the  Sovereign.  Soon 
after  this  folemnity,  the  gentlemen  of  the  other 
party  deferted  over  to  him  in  troops,  and  all  the 
great  towns  feemed  ready  to  declare  for  him.  The 
Duke  of  Guife  obferving  the  like  inclinations  in  the 
people  of  Paris,  thought  it  no  longer  fafe  to  refide 
among  them, '  and  therefore  retired  from  thence 
with  his  family  to  prevent  his  being  delivered  up 
to  his  enemies;  but  before  he  left  the  town,  he 
procured  a  promife  from  the  Count  d  e  Br  i  ssac 
the  Governor,  to  have  a  watchful  eye  over  the 
Royalifls,  and  do  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  de¬ 
fend  the  place  againft  them.  Brissac  rrotwith- 
ftanding obferving  that  the  kingdom  was  generally 
difpofed  to  fubmit  to  his  Majefty,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  in  his  power  long  to  hinder  the  revolt  of 
the  city,  agreed  with  the  commiffioners  appointed 
16  B  to 
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to  treat  with  him  to  deliver  it  up  into  the  King’s 
hands,  which  was  effected  on  the  twenty-fecond 
of  March,  with  fome  little  refiftance  from  the 
Spanifh  forces  who  were  in  garrifon  here,  of  whom 
there  were  about  three  or  four-fcore  killed,  the  reft 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  own  country. 
Villars,  Governor  of  Rouen,  followed  the 
example  of  Brissac,  and  furrendered  that  city 
to  his  Majefty,  making  advantageous  terms  for 
himfelf,  as  the  Governors  of  the  reft  of  the  great 
cities  had  done  who  were  fo  wife  as  to  fubmit  in 
time.  The  great  men  in  fuch  revolutions  as  thefe 
generally  have  forefight  enough  to  make  their  own 
fortunes,  whatever  becomes  of  the  caufe  or  the 
people  they  have  deluded.  The  young  Duke  of 
Guife  came  to  an  accommodation  with  his  Majefty 
the  fame  year.  There  were  fome  defperado’s  how¬ 
ever  left  among  the  malecontents,  who  could  ne¬ 
ver  patiently  fubmit  to  a  Prince  whom  they  were 
perfuaded  was  ftili  a  heretick  in  his  heart,  and 
whom  they  had  been  taught  it  would  be  merito¬ 
rious  to  deftroy.  One  of  thefe  having  got  into 
the  prefence- chamber  while  his  Majefty  was  fur- 
rounded  by  the  Lords  of  the  court,  made  his  way 
through  them,  and  llabbed  his  Majefty  in  the  mouth 
with  a  knife,  and  had  he  not  ftooped  forward  at 
that  very  inftant  to  falute  a  Nobleman,  the  knife 
had  been  in  his  breaft  *,  but  the  greateft  damage 
he  received  by  the'blow,  as  it  happened,  was  the 
lofs  of  one  of  his  teeth.  The  affaffin  was  a  draper’s 
fon  of  Paris,  who  being  examined  concerning  the 
faeft,  confeffed  that  he  had  received  his  education 
among  the  Jefuits  •,  from  whence,  and  other  cir- 
cumftances,  it  was  concluded  he  had  been  encou¬ 
raged  to  commit  this  villainous  attempt  by  that  or¬ 
der  •,  at  which  the  King’s  friends  were  fo  exafpe- 
rated,  that  they  procured  an  ediift  for  banifhing 
them  the  kingdom.  One,  of  whom  they  had  the 
greateft  fufpicion,  was  put  to  death,  and  others 
were  imprifoned,  without  ever  having  been  heard 
in  their  defence,  if  we  may  believe  their  friend 
Daniel. 

The  King  receiving  very  little  hurt  by  the  blow 
the  affaffin  gave  him,  foon  after  took  the  field  in 
order  to  reduce  the  Duke  of  Maine,  who  was 
Hill  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  the  province  of 
Burgundy,  of  which  he  was  governor  •,  and  the 
Duke  declining  to  come  to  an  engagement,  moft 
of  the  towns  revolted  to  his  Majefty.  The  King 
afterwards  marched  into  Provence,  where  the  Lea¬ 
guers  were  ftili  in  arms,  and  met  with  the  like 
luccefs.  The  Pope  apprehending  that  the  whole 
kingdom  was  upon  the  point  of  i’ubmitting  to  his 
Majefty,  thought  fit  to  fend  him  his  bull  ofabfo- 
Iution,  which  was  publifhed  with  great  folemnity, 
and  the  King  from  that  time  efteemed  a  true  fon 
of  the  Church. 

In  the  mean  time  the  King’s  arms  were  unfuc- 
cefsful  in  the  Netherlands  •,  the  Spaniards  made 
themfelves  matters  of  Cambray,  Dourlens,  and 
feveral  other  fortreffes  •,  and  the  Duke  of  Mer- 
coeur  ftili  maintained  himfelf  in  Britany,  againft 
the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  Royalifts.  On  the  other 
hand  a  peace  was  concluded  this  year  between 
the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  whereby 
France  was  delivered  from  the  miferies  of  war  on 
that  fide.  The  Proteftants  could  not  conceal  their 
uneafinefs,  however,  at  the  partiality  that  was 
Ihewn  the  Catholicks,  and  what  made  them  more 
fo  was  his  Majefty’s  taking  the  young  Prince  of 
Conde  out  of  their  hands,  who  was  the  prefump- 
tive  heir  of  the  crown,  in  order  to  breed  him 
up  a  Papift ;  but  this,  it  feems,  was  one  of  the 
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conditions  on  which  the  Church  of  Rome  was  re-  C  H  A  P. 
conciled  to  him,  and  granted  him  abfolution.  XXX IV.  ^ 

The  year  1596  was  remarkable  for  the  fub- 
million  of  the  Duke  of  Maine,  the  Duke  of  The  Duke 
Joyeufe,  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  and  feveral  other  of  Maine 
great  men,  to  whom  the  King  was  plealed  to 
grant  very  advantageous  conditions,  in  order  to  ^ S  u 
reftore  peace  to  his  dominions.  He  feems  to  have 
been  governed  by  the  fame  principle  the  court  of 
England  was  at  the  Reftoration,  of  forgiving  and 
preferring  his  enemies,  while  his  friends,  many 
of  them,  were  left  in  a  ftarving  condition.  It 
was  thought  fufficient  for  the  Proteftants,  who 
had  run  all  hazards  for  him,  and  fupported  him 
in  the  moft  calamitous  circumftances  with  their 
lives  and  eftates,  that  they  were  permitted  to  en¬ 
joy  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  and  that 
but  fora  little  time.  That  very  houfe  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  which  they  raifed  to  the  grandure  we  fee  it 
at  this  day,  in  a  few  years  ungratefully  deftroyed 
that  people  which  had  advanced  them  to  the 
throne,  and  lavilhly  fquandered  away  their  pof- 
feflions  upon  thofe  men  that  had  been  the  moft 
obftinate  rebels  to  their  family.  From  this,  and 
many  other  inftances  of  the  like  nature,  methinks 
men  would  do  well  to  confider  before  they  engage 
in  the  quarrel  of  any  Prince  upon  earth  ;  and  if 
they  do  it  out  of  principle  rather  than  affedion  or 
intereft,  let  them  exped  no  other  reward  than  what 
ufually  attends  on  fuch  uncommon  virtue.  But  to 
proceed  :  The  city  of  Marfeilles,  which  had, 
during  the  civil  war,  fet  up  for  an  independent 
State  under  the  protedion  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  had  a  Spanifh  garrifon  in  it,  was  about  this 
time  reduced  to  the  King’s  obedience  by  the 
condud  of  the  Duke  of  Guife,  who  kept  a 
correfpondence  with  fome  of  the  leading  citizens; 
whereupon  the  Duke  of  Efoernon,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  malecontents  in  that  part  of 
France,  was  induced  to  lay  dowm  his  arms,  and 
was  received  into  favour,  notwfithftanding  he  had 
continued  long  obftinate  to  all  the  offers  of  peace 
the  King  had  made  him. 

The  Spaniards  were  ftili  fuperior  to  the  French 
on  the  fide  of  the  Netherlands  and  Picardy,  and 
took  from  them  this  campaign  the  towns  of  Calais 
and  Ardres,  which  occafioned  an  oflenfive  and  de- 
fenfive  alliance  between  France,  England,  and 
Holland,  againft  Spain.  The  King’s  ill  fuccefs  ink 
Picardy  is  charged  upon  the  obftinacy  of  the  Hu- 
gonots  (by  their  enemies)  who  refufed  toaftifthim 
in  that  war  ;  but  admitting  this  to  be  true,  they 
feem  to  have  had  fufficient  reafon  for  their  difeon- 
tents ;  they  found  themfelves  under  great  dif- 
couragements,  while  thofe  who  had  been  the  greateft 
enemies  to  the  crown,  were  poffeffed  of  the  moft 
conftderable  employments  in  the  State:  but  from 
what  occafion  foever  the  King’s  ill  fuccefs  proceed¬ 
ed,  the  Spaniards  remained  mafters  of  the  field  in 
the  year  1597,  and  took  Amiens  the  capital  of  1597. 
Picardy,  though  ’tis  true  the  king  had  the  good 
fortune  to  retake  it  the  fame  campaign  •,  and  about 
this  time  Lesdiguieres  obtained  a  victory  over 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  ftili  refufed  to  hearken 
to  propofals  of  peace. 

The  following  year  the  King  marched  at  the  1598. 
head  of  his  army  into  Britany,  and  reduced  that 
province  to  his  obedience,  obliging  the  Duke  of 
Mercosur,  who  had  commanded  the  forces  of  the 
League,  and  made  fome  pretenfions  to  that  du¬ 
chy  in  his  wife’s  right,  to  furrender  to  him  in 
form  ;  whereupon  the  King  was  pleafed  to  marry 
C/Esar,  one  of  his  illegitimate  fons,  to  the  Duke’s 
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C  H  A  P-  only  daughter,  and  give  him  the  government  of 
XXXI V.^  that  province.  By  the  fubmiflion  of  Mercceur 
the  League  was  entirely  deftroyed  •,  and  while 
the  King  remained  at  Nants  the  capital  of  Britany, 
to  fatisly  the  Hugonots  in  fome  meafure,  he 
palled  that  famous  irrevocable  edift,  as  the  French 
The  edia  Proteftants  term  it,  called  THE  EDICT  OF 
NANTS ;  whereby  they  were  fecured  in  the 
free  exercife  of  their  religion  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  except  Paris  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  it. 

This  year  alfo  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Ver- 
vins  in  Picardy  between  France  and  Spain,  where¬ 
by  the  Spaniards  reftored  Calais,  Ardres,  and  the 
reft  of  the  towns  they  had  taken  on  the  frontiers 
of  France,  and  Spain  was  confirmed  in  the  poficf- 
fion  of  the  county  of  Charoloisin  Burgundy.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy  thought  it  time  alfo  to  conclude 
a  truce  now  France  had  no  other  enemy,  and 
was  content  to  relinquilh  all  the  conquefts  he  had 
made  during  the  civil  war  in  Provence  and  Dau- 
phine  ;  whereby  Henry  the  Fourth  became  en¬ 
tire  mafter  of  all  the  French  dominions. 

The  King  was  now  at  leifure  to  indulge  his 
plealures,  efpecially  with  the  ladies  *,  and  indeed 
he  was  never  without  a  variety  of  miftrefles,  even 
in  his  molt  calamitous  circumftances.  This  feems 
to  be  a  foible  which  molt  of  his  predecefiors  were 
guilty  of;  but  he  proceeded  farther,  and  follicited 
the  court  of  Rome  for  a  diflolution  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Queen  Margaret,  filter  to  King 
He  nry  the  Third,  with  whom  he  had  lived  for 
many  years,  under  pretence  fhe  was  forced  to  marry 
him,  by  her  brother  Charles  the  Ninth,  and 
as  fhe  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  her  confent  to  it, 
the  Pope  made  no  fcruple  to  declare  the  marriage 
null  ;  whereupon  the  King  found  himfelf  at  li¬ 
berty  to  look  out  for  another,  by  whom  he  might 
have  ifiue,  for  he  defpaired  of  having  any  by  this. 
The  Duchefs  of  Beaufort,  his  miftrefs,  dying 
about  the  fame  time,  he  drew  up  with  Madam 
d’Entragues,  and  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  give 
her  a  promife  of  marriage  under  his  hand,  which 
created  him  very  great  difficulties  afterwards,  for 
he  married  Mary  of  Medicis,  daughter  of  Fr  an- 
cis  late  Duke  ofTufcany,  and  niece  to  Fer¬ 
dinand  the  reigning  Duke,  the  following  year  •, 
and  having  children  by  her,  their  legitimacy  was 
difputed  by  fome  on  account  of  the  pre-contra£l 
with  Madam  d’Entragues.  In  the  mean  time 
the  truce  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  turned  into 
a  peace,  whereby  he  yielded  Breffe,  comprehend¬ 
ing  Bugey  and  Le  val  Romey  to  the  King,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  marquifate  ofSaluces,  which  he  re¬ 
tained  •,  whereby  France  was  entirely  freed  from 
foreign  as  well  as  civil  wars,  with  which  fhe  had 
been  affl idled  for  many  years. 

A  Dauphin  being  born  on  the  twenty- feventh 
of  September  1601,  it  occafioned  a  great  deal  of 
P  inDorn.  j0y  the  French  court,  which  was  however  in¬ 
terrupted  by  a  confpiracy  formed  by  the  Marquis 
of  Biron,  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  the  Count 
d’ Auvergne,  and  feveral  others  of  the  prime  no¬ 
bility,  who  had  laid  a  fcheme  to  eredl  the  great  go¬ 
vernments  of  France  into  fo  many  principalities, 
which  were  to  be  no  further  dependent  on  the 
King,  than  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  are  on  the 
Emperor.  And  ’tis  faid,  they  had  agreed  to  depofe 
the  prefentKing,  and  fet  the  Count  de  Soiffons,  a 
Prince  of  the  blood,  upon  the  throne :  and  they 
were  to  have  been  fupported  in  this  enterprize  by 
the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

1602.  La  Fin,  a  confident  of  Marfhal  Biron,  dif- 
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covered  the  whole  matter  to  the  King ;  where-  CHAP* 
upon  his  Majefty  fent  for  the  Marffial  to  court,  and  XXX IV. 
told  him  that  if  he  would  make  a  full  confeffion,  J 

it  fhould  coft  him  nothing  but  the  repentance 
of  his  faults:  but  he  having  been  afllired  by  La 
Fin  that  there  was  no  evidence  againft  him,  anfwer- 
ed  in  a  haughty  manner,  that  he  had  no  need  of  a 
pardon  for  he  had  committed  no  fault.  The  King, 

’tis  laid,  having  no  mind  to  deftroy  him,  fpoke  to 
him  in  the  fame  manner  the  next  day,  after  he 
had  given  him  time  to  confider  of  it,  but  could 
obtain  no  other  anfwer ;  whereupon  he  ordered  him 
to  prifon,  where  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  and 
afterwards  condemned  and  executed.  The  King  He  Is  exfy 
pardoned  the  Count  d’ Auvergne,  as  ’tis  faid  he  cuted. 
defigned  to  have  done  the  Duke  of  Bouillon ; 
but  he  not  caring  to  venture  it,  fled  firft  to  Ge¬ 
neva,  and  afterwards  to  the  court  of  the  Eledlor 
Palatine,  for  he  was  a  Proteftant.  The  crime 
muft  certainly  have  been  very  great,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  exceeding  plain,  or  the  King  could  never 
have  taken  away  the  life  of  Biron,  a  man  who  had 
done  him  more  fervice  than  any  perfon  in  the  king¬ 
dom  *,  he  had  commanded  his  armies  from  firft  to 
laft,  and  generally  been  fuccefsful :  but  great  men 
frequently  take  difguft  unacountably  •,  and  Princes 
as  often  take  an  occation  to  ruin  their  officers  and 
minifters  who  have  been  mcft  ferviceable  to  them, 
either  thro’  pique,  or  an  apprehenfion  that  they  af- 
fumetoo  much,  when  in  reality  they  have  been  guilty 
of  no  more  than  common  failings.  But  however 
the'fatft  was,  ’tis  impoffible  to  read  this  piece  of  hi- 
ftory,  without  being  fenfibly  grieved  to  fee  the  man 
who  had  the  greateft  fliare  in  fixing  his  Prince  upon 
the  throne,  and  had  accomplifhed  it  by  innumerable 
hazards  and  hardlhips,  ruined  in  a  moment  by  that 
very  Prince,  and  thofe  who  were  his  Majefty’s 
greateft  enemies,  loaded  with  all  the  favours  and 
honours  he  could  beftow  upon  them. 

The  year  1603  was  moft  remarkable  for  the  re-  1603: 
ftoration  of  the  Jefuits  in  France,  and  the  death  of 
the  Queen  of  England,  who  was  fucceeded  by 
James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  and  firft  of  England, 
by  virtue  of  an  instrument  (if  we  may  credit  the 
French  hiftorians)  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
appointed  him  her  fucceflor  :  but  this  inftrument 
I  believe  no  Englifhman  ever  faw.  The  French 
and  Dutch  renewed  their  alliances  with  England 
on  this  occafion,  in  order  to  put  themfelves  in  a 
condition  to  oppofe  the  power  of  Spain,  which  was 
then  looked  upon  to  be  as  exorbitant  and  dangerous 
as  that  of  France  proved  afterwards. 

Not  long  after  another  confpiracy  was  difcovered  1604? 
againft  his  Majefty,  in  which  the  Spaniards  had,  Several 
’tis  laid,  engaged  the  King’s  miftrefs  Madam  d’En-  ^"againft 
tr  agues  and  her  father,  with  the  Count  d’Au-  the  go- 
vergne  and  others ;  but  he  pardoned  them  all,  vernmenc. 
which  gave  fome  people  occafion  to  fufpefr  it  to  be 
a  fham  plot,  efpecially  fince  the  King  contented 
himfelf  with  only  taking  away  the  written  inftru¬ 
ment  from  Monfieur  d’Entragues  which  he 
had  given  him,  containing  a  promife  to  marry  his 
daughter,  and  which  the  Spaniards  gave  out  they 
would  one  day  make  ufeof  againft  the  iflue  he  had 
by  his  Queen.  But  there  were  another  fet  of  con- 
fpirators  who  had  agreed  to  deliver  upGuienne  and 
Gafcony  to  the  King  of  Spain,  who  did  not  expe¬ 
rience  fo  much  mercy,  for  he  ordered  ten  of  the 
principal  of  them  to  be  beheaded.  The  Baron  de 
Mairargues  alfo,  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
Lords  in  Provence,  was  the  next  year  beheaded 
for  treating  with  the  Spaniards  to  deliver  up  Mar- 
feilles  to  them.  Thus  was  this  Prince  exercifed 
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with  continual  plots  after  the  conclufion  of  the 
civil  war  till  the  year  1604:  from  that  time  to 
the  end  of  this  reign  the  nation  feems  to  have  en¬ 
joyed  perfect  tranquillity;  unlefs  it  be  that  in  1609 
the  King  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the 
Dutch,  to  prevent  the  Archduke  Albert’s  pof- 
fefling  himfelf  of  the  duchies  of  Cleves  and  Juliers. 
But  his  Majefty  purfued  his  amorous  intrigues  to 
the  laft  moment  of  his  life.  The  Prince  of  Conde 
was  fo  alarmed  at  the  complaifance  he  fliewed  his 
fpoufe,  daughter  to  the  Conftable  Mon t  more n- 
cy,  that  he  carried  her  away  with  him  on  a  hid¬ 
den  to  the  Low-Countries,  and  afterwards  to  Mi¬ 
lan,  and  did  not  think  fit  to  return  into  France  till 
after  the  King’s  death. 

The  latter  end  of  this  year  and  part  of  the  next 
was  taken  up  with  raifing  a  numerous  army,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  defigned  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria  ; 
but  the  villain  Ravaillac,  a  monk,  put  an  end 
to  this  and  all  other  defigns  of  this  great  King,  by 
{tabbing  him  to  the  heart  in  his  coach  in  the  ftreets 
of  Paris,  on  the  fourteenth  of  May  1610.  The 
alfafiin  was  taken  with  the  knife  in  his  hand,  and 
afterwards  put  to  the  torture  in  order  to  compel 
him  to  difcover  his  accomplices ;  but  his  confef- 
fion  was  part  of  it  made  a  fecret :  fome  charge  the 
Spaniards,  and  even  the  Queen,  with  being  con¬ 
cerned  in  it,  to  which  they  tell  us  fhe  was  pro¬ 
voked  by  his  being  falfe  to  her  bed  ;  but  this  feems 
to  be  mere  conje&ure.  It  is  much  more  probable 
to  be  done  by  this  enthufiaftical  friar  on  the  fcore 
of  religion,  to  which  he  apprehended  the  King 
an  enemy  ;  for  it  is  obferved  that  he  had  efcaped 
from  above  fifty  confpiracies,  mod  of  them  con¬ 
trived  by  priefts  or  votaries  of  Popery,  who  que- 
fbionedthe  fincerity  of  his  converfion.  He  died  in 
the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-eighth 
of  his  reign,  as  King  of  Navarre ;  and  in  the 
twenty-firft  year  after  his  acceflion  to  the  throne 
of  France. 

He  had  no  children  by  Queen  Margaret, 
fifter  of  Henry  the  Third;  but  by  his  fecond 
wife  Mary  de  Medicis  he  had  three  fons,  viz. 
Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  who  fucceeded  him ;  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  his  fecond  fon,  who  died  at  four 
years  of  age;  and  Gaston-John-Baptist, 
Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
furvived  him  many  years.  He  had  alfo  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  namely,  Elizabeth,  married  to  the  Prince 
of  Spain,  afterwards  Ph  i  l  i  p  the  Fourth ;  Ch  r  i  - 
stina,  married  to  Victor-Am  adeus,  after¬ 
wards  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  and  Henrietta,  mar¬ 
ried  to  Charles  the  Firft,  King  of  England.  He 
had  befides  thefe,  natural  children  in  abundance  by 
his  feveral  miftrefies. 

Lewis  the  Thirteenth  was  almoft  nine  years  of 
age  at  the  death  of  his  father,  being  born  on  the 
27th  of  September,  1601.  The  Queen-Dowager 
his  mother  was  advifed  by  her  friends  in  the  mi- 
niftry  to  dry  up  her  tears  as  foon  as  poffible,  and 
procure  herfelf  to  be  declared  regent  during  the  mi¬ 
nority  of  her  fon  in  the  abfence  of  the  Princes  of 
the  blood.  The  Dukes  of  Guife  and  Efpernon, 
noblemen  of  an  unbounded  ambition,  thought  that 
in  doing  the  Queen  fo  Angular  a  piece  of  fervice, 
as  flie  was  a  ftranger,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
art  of  government,  they  fhould  thereby  entirely 
engrofs  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  in  their  own 
hands.  Having  aflembled  therefore  the  provoft  of 
the  merchants,  the  fiieriffs,  and  other  magiftrates 
of  Paris,  they  harangued  them  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  they  gave  their  confents  to  the  Queen’s  being 
declared  regent,  and  the  parliament  followed  their 
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example ;  though  there  were  fome  in  the  affembly  CHAP, 
who  lamented  the  misfortune  of  their  country,  in  XXXIV. 
being  left  at  the  difcretion  of  an  Italian,  a  profufe 
and  unexperienced  regent,  who  would  probably  be 
influenced  by  Galigai  and  Conch  ini  her  huf- 
band,  the  Queen’s  chief  confidants,  and  creatures 
of  the  court  of  Spain,  and  who  were  fufpedled  of 
fuborning  Ravaillac  to  affafilnate  his  late 
Majefty. 

The  Count  de  Soiflons,  fecond  Prince  of  the 
blood,  was  extremely  furprized  to  find  the  regency 
difpofed  of  on  his  arrival  at  Paris  ;  but  the  Queen 
gave  him  the  government  of  Normandy  to  pacify 
him.  The  Dukes  of  Guife  and  Efpernon,  who 
had  been  fo  ferviceable  at  this  juncture,  fhe  re¬ 
warded  according  to  their  refpecftive  inclinations 
and  circumftances.  To  Guife,  who  wanted  mo¬ 
ney  to  pay  his  debts  the  moft  of  any  thing  in  the 
world,  fiie  gave  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns. 

The  haughty  Efpernon  fhe  loaded  with  honours, 
ordered  him  an  apartment  in  the  Louvre,  and  that 
the  Secretaries  of  ftate  fliould  communicate  all 
their  difpatches  to  him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  parliament  were  taken  up  The  trial 
with  the  trial  of  Ravaillac.  By  the  interro-  of  Ra- 
gatories  and  depofitions  that  are  left  upon  record,  VA1LLAC* 
it  appears  that  he  was  an  enthufiaft,  and  appre¬ 
hending  that  the  King  was  about  to  make  war  on 
the  Pope,  and  encourage  the  Hugonots,  he  took 
up  the  refolution  of  killing  him.  He  had  imbibed 
an  opinion,  that  it  was  lawful  for  any  private  man 
to  kill  his  prince  if  he  was  an  enemy  to  his  Ho- 
linefs.  He  told  the  judges  that  to  make  war  a- 
gainft  the  Pope  was  to  make  war  againft  God,  be- 
caufe  the  Pope  was  God,  and  God  was  the  Pope. 

He  conftantly  averred  to  his  laft  breath,  that  no 
man,  neither  French  or  foreigner,  had  incited  him 
to  commit  this  murder.  He  was  broke  alive  upon 
the  wheel  on  the  27th  of  May,  in  purfuance  ofhis 
fentence.  The  fame  day  the  parliament  ordered 
the  faculty  of  Paris  to  revive  their  cenfure  againft 
thofe  who  teach,  That  a  private  fubjedl  may  and 
ought  to  deftroy  tyrants  by  all  the  ways  they  can, 
and  that  fuch  an  adtion  is  not  contrary  to  the  oath 
of  allegiance  the  fubject  takes.  And  however  clear 
the  Jefuits  may  be  of  the  late  King’s  murder,  the 
preachers  at  Paris  inveighed  feverely  againft  them 
at  the  time  ofhis  funeral. 

It  was  propofed  at  the  begining  of  this  reign  to  Thematch 
proceed  in  the  double  match  with  Spain,  that  had  with  Spam 
been  concerted  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV;  name-  ProPoe 
ly,  of  the  prefent  King  with  the  Infanta,  and  of 
the  Prince  of  Spain  with  the  eldeft  daughter  of 
France.  The  Queen  being  prepofifefied  by  the 
Italians  about  her,  whom  the  Court  of  Spain  had 
corrupted,  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  her  authority  depended  on  a  good  un- 
derftanding  with  the  Pope  and  King  of  Spain.  The 
court  of  Rome  did  not  doubt  to  find  their  account 
in  this  double  alliance,  as  believing  it  the  moft  ef¬ 
fectual  way  to  ruin  the  Proteftants :  as  the  one  de- 
ftroyed  them  in  Germany  and  the  Low-Countries, 
they  projected  that  the  other  might  extirpate  the 
Hugonots  in  France,  if  they  were  united  in  their 
councils.  The  Queen  however,  in  order  to  keep 
all  quiet  in  the  beginning  of  her  adminiftration, 
thought  fit  to  iffue  a  proclamation  confirming  the 
edidt  of  Nants,  and  to  relinquifli  or  lefien  feveral 
of  the  taxes  which  were  grievous  to  the  fubjedt, 
particularly  that  of  fait  was  abated  a  fourth  part. 

While  things  were  in  this  fituation,  the  Prince 
of  Conde  returned  to  court  from  Milan,  whither 
he  had  retired  with  his  wife  to  prevent  the  late 
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CHAP.  King’s  abufing  his  bed.  The  Spaniards  upon  the 
XXXIV.  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth  would  have  perfua- 
ded  him  to  take  the  title  of  King,  infinuating  that 
the  marriage  of  his  late  Majefty  with  Mary  of 
Medicis  was  void,  on  account  of  his  former  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  Princefs  Margaret,  who  was 
then  living,  and  his  contract  with  Madam  d’En- 
tragues,  and  confequently  his  iflue  by  Mary 
were  illegitimate  :  but  the  Prince  flighted  the  pro- 
pofal,  chuflng  to  reft  fatisfied  with  his  prefent  cir- 
cumflances  rather  than  hazard  all  in  the  uncertain 
purfuit  of  a  crown.  He  fhewed  the  fame  mode¬ 
ration  or  meannefs  of  fpirit,  as  fome  were  pleafed 
to  term  it,  on  his  arrival  at  Paris ;  when  the 
Dukes  of  Bouillon  and  Sully,  and  other  chiefs  of 
the  Proteftants,  offered  to  affift  him  in  obtaining 
the  regency,  and  removing  his  enemies  from  a 
bout  the  King,  he  fuffered  the  Queen  quietly  to 
enjoy  the  regency  he  found  her  poflefled  of.  It 
is  obferved  of  him,  that  his  avarice  much  exceed- 
*  ed  his  ambition.  He  continued  however  for  fome 
time  head  of  a  party,  in  oppofition  to  Count  So.f- 
f t^he*”  ^°nS Conchini,  now  Marquifs  d’Ancre,  the 
Princes  of  Qfleen’s  favourite,  playing  one  of  thefe  Princes 
the  blood  againft  the  other,  that  they  might  not  be  at  lei- 
at  vari-  fure  to  animadvert  on  his  conduct,  and  made  him- 
fclf  the  umpire  of  their  differences  :  however,  he 
feemed  to  court  the  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Conde 
moft. 

The  Emperor,  upon  the  death  of  the  Lift  Duke 
of  Clevrs  and  Juliers,  defigning  to  annex  thofe 
countries  to  his  hereditary  dominions,  had  fent 
the  Archduke  Leopold  to  take  pofleflion  of 
them,  under  pretence  of  fequeftring  them  till  the 
feveral  claimants  fliould  have  made  out  their  re- 
fpedlive  titles.  He  poflefled  himfelf  accordingly 
of  the  ftrong  city  of  Juliers-,  but  the  French  and 
Dutch,  whole  intereft  it  was  to  prevent  the  ag¬ 
grandizing  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  laid  fiege  to 
Juliers,  and  took  it,  delivering  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  and  Duke  of 
Newburgh,  who  pretended  to  it  by  virtue  of  their 
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houfe :  and  thus  thefe  countries  became  involved 
in  the  war  of  the  Netherlands,  to  which  they  lie 
contiguous.  But  to  return  to  the  French  court : 
The  favourite  (?onchini  took  care  to  keep  the 
principal  nobility  at  conftant  variance,  to  prevent 
their  intermeddling  too  much  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  ;  however,  both  Conde  and  Soiflfons  united 
in  getting  the  Duke  of  Sully  difgraced,  and  Mar- 
fhal  de  Bouillon,  tho’  a  Protcftant,  contri¬ 
buted  ali  he  was  able  to  have  that  great  man  re¬ 
moved  from  his  pofts  of  fuperintendant  of  the  fi¬ 
nances,  &c.  It  was  the  mifunderftandings  between 
thefe  Proteftant  Lords  that  at  length  proved  their 
ruin.  Their  numbers  and  their  quality  were  fo 
confiderable,  that  they  could  never  have  been  de- 
prefied,  if  they  had  not  by  their  unfeafonable 
quarrels  done  their  enemies  work  for  them. 

•  The  Proteftants  had  been  allowed  their  general 
bly  of  the  afiemblies  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Proteftants  where  they  uled  to  draw  up  reprefentations  of  their 
grievances,  and  ele£t  fix  deputies,  of  whom  the 
King  chole  two  ,  thefe  were  conftantly  to  attend 
the  court,  and  take  care  that  nothing  pafled  to  the 
difadvantage  of  their  religion.  Such  an  aflembly 
was  permitted  to  meet  this  year  at  Saumur  by  the 
Regency,  at  which  the  Dukes  of  Sully,  Rohan, 
Trimouille,  Soubize,  Chatillon,  la  Force,  and 
the  MarfhalBou i  llon  were  prefent,  the  laft  of 
which  noblemen  expe<5led  to  have  been  chofen 
prefident  ;  but  being  oppofed  by  the  reft,  the 
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choice  fell  upon  the  celebrated  du  Plessis  Mor-  CHAP* 
nay,  at  which  Bouillon  was  fo  difgufted,  that  XXXIV- 
he  is  faid  to  have  done  the  Proteftants  many  ill 
offices  at  court  afterwards.  This  gentleman  feems 
to  have  been  more  concerned  to  render  himfelf  the 
head  of  a  party,  than  to  promote  the  interefts  of 
the  religion  he  profefled.  The  general  aflembly 
were  fo  lenfible  of  the  ill  conlequence  of  thefe 
diviflons  among  their  chiefs,  that  they  propofed  a 
reconciliation,  and  in  outward  appearance  effected 
it  between  Sully  and  Bouillon;  who  feemed 
to  be  the  moft  exafperated  againft  each  other ;  but 
it  did  not  prove  flneere,  at  leaft  on  Bouillon’s 
part.  This  aflembly  not  receiving  any  fatisfaftory 
anfwer  to  the  reprefentations  they  made  of  their 
grievances,  renewed  their  ufual  oath,  namely,  That 
they  would  die  in  defence  of  their  faith,  and 
never  depart  from  their  allegiance  due  to  the 
King;  with  which  they  were  afterwards  reproach¬ 
ed,  as  entring  into  a  feditious  engagement. 

In  the  year  1612,  the  double  marriage  between  j6i2. 
France  and  Spain  was  agreed  on.  The  Queen 
fquandered  away  incredible  films  at  the  rejoicings 
that  were  made  on  this  occafion,  while  the  Pro-  The  Pro. 
teftants  were  under  the  utmoft  confternation,  be-  teftants 
lieving  their  ruin  to  be  chiefly  intended  by  this 
union  of  the  two  crowns.  They  endeavoured  defence  on 
therefore  again  to  reconcile  the  Lords  of  their  the  con- 
cotnmunion,  and  procured  a  promife  from  them  clufion  of 
to  forget  their  former  quarrels,  and  to  affift  each  ^et^°ubIe 
other  as  far  as  religion  and  their  allegianceruo  their  w|th 
Prince  would  allow,  and  to  do  nothing  that  might  Spain, 
prejudice  the  union  and  uniformity  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  and  difeipline  eftablifhed  in  the  reformed 
churches  of  France.  The  Dukes  of  Rohan  and 
Sully,  the  Marfhals  Bouillon  and  Lesdi- 
guieres,  Chatillon, Soubize,  la  Force, 
and  du  Plessis  Morn  ay,  flgned  this  agreement, 
and  fent  it  to  the  Governors  of  the  towns  given 
them  for  their  fecurity,  and  to  the  gentlemen  ofdi- 
ftin&ion  of  their  perluafion  in  the  feveral  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  who  all  fubferibed  this  engagement. 

The  national  aflembly  held  in  the  year  1610,  Provincial 
having  been  diflfolved  before  they  could  obtain  any  afiemblies 
redrefs  of  their  grievances  from  the  court,  pro-  ilcld  by 
vincial  afiemblies  were  afterwards  held  without  a 
licence  from  the  court,  and  two  deputies  from  each  prohibited, 
of  the  eight  provinces  were  fent  to  Paris,  to  follicit 
for  a  favourable  anfwer  to  the  reprefentation  that  had 
been  made  by  the  laft  national  aflembly  ;  but  the 
court  refufed  to  give  them  audience,  under  pre¬ 
tence  that  thefe  provincial  afiemblies  were  illegal, 
not  having  been  convened  by  the  King’s  authority ; 
and  did  not  only  prohibit  the  holding  fuch  afiem- 
blies  for  the  future,  but  alfo  national  fynods,  where 
any  other  perfons  befides  their  preachers  and  elders 
fliould  be  prefent,  or  any  thing  treated  of  but  what 
concerned  the  do&rine  and  difeipline  of  the  reform¬ 
ed  churches  of  France  ;  and  the  general  afiemblies 
held  fince  that  of  Saumur  were  declared  unlawful. 

However,  that  thofe  who  had  been  at  them  m  ight 
not  be  under  any  uneafinefs,  the  King  declared, 
that  as  he  did  not  believe  they  had  any  ill  defign 
in  attending  thofe  afiemblies,  he  would  grant  them 
a  pardon  for  it  The  Proteftants  were  more  of¬ 
fended  than  pleafed  with  this  pardon  :  they  infilled 
they  had  committed  no  crime  ;  and  at  a  national 
fynod  that  was  held  this  year  at  Privas,  they  made 
a  folemn  proteftation,  that  the  provincial  afifem- 
blies  had  not  been  held  illegally,  and  that  the  Re¬ 
formed  looked  on  the  pardon  his  Majefty  had  grant¬ 
ed  them  as  a  difgrace,  that  they  fliould  never  make 
ufe  of  it,  and  would  difown  fuch  Proteftants  as  did. 

16  C  -  And 
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CHAP.  And  the  regency  not  caring  to  irritate  the  Hu- 
XXXiy.t  gonots  at  this  time,  publifhed  another  declaration 
in  fofter  terms,  which  was  called  an  explanation 
of  the  former. 

1614.  The  Prince  of  Conde  finding  himfelf  flighted  at 
ThePrince  courtj  ancj  that  Conchini  had  the  adminiftra- 

&cCcabfl  tion  ^olely  in  his  hand?»  rctiretl  in  difguft,  and  was 
again  ft  the  followed  by  the  Dukes  of  Nevers,  Maine,  Ven- 
court.  dofme,  Longueville,  &c.  The  reafons  they  gave 
for  their  difeontents  were  the  wafting  of  the  pub- 
lick  revenues,  the  bellowing  the  higheft  dignities 
on  foreigners  and  worthlefs  perfons,  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  miniftry,  the  little  regard  had  to  the 
Princes  of  the  blood,  and  Peers  of  the  kingdom,  the 
controlling  the  parliaments  in  the  exercife  of  their 
iurifditftion,  the  exceflive  price  demanded  for  of¬ 
fices  of  judicature,  the  deftruction  of  the  nobility 
and  oppreflion  of  the  people,  and  the  precipitate 
conclulion  of  the  King’s  marriage  before  his  com¬ 
ing  of  age.  To  thefe  complaints,  which  were  moft 
of  them  juft,  were  added  fome  demands,  luch  as 
the  calling  a  convention  of  the  Eftates  within  three 
months,  the  fufpending  the  King’s  marriage  and 
his  filler’s,  and  the  employing  men  of  integrity 
about  the  King’s  perfon. 

The  Queen,  in  anfwer  to  this  declaration,  pub- 
liflied  a  manifefto,  wherein  Ihe  obferves,  that  the 
covetoufnefs  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  the  other 
great  Lords,  had  forced  her  to  confume  a  great 
part  of  the  treafure  left  by  the  late  King-,  that 
they  continually  formed  cabals  and  fomented  in- 
furrebtions,  which  obliged  her  to  diftribute  money 
amongft  them  to  keep  them  quiet  that  the  irre- 
lolution  and  foftnefs  of  the  Prince  made  him  the 
tool  of  all  the  fadlions  at  court-,  that  Ihe  was  ready 
to  afiemble  the  States  of  the  kingdom,  and  redrefs 
whatever  was  amifs ;  and  in  the  conclufion,  of¬ 
fered  the  malecontents  terms  of  accommodation. 
She  did  not  neglefl,  however,  to  raife  a  body  of 
troops  and  ftrengthen  herfelf,  in  order  to  give  her 
commiflioners  the  greater  weight  at  the  treaty 
which  was  agreed  on.  The  Prince  of  Conde,  on 
the  other  hand,  afiembled  his  friends,  and  invited 
the  Proteftants  to  join  him  -,  but  they  had  no  great 
opinion  of  his  conduct,  and  generally  excufed  them- 
Anaccom-  felves.  At  length  a  peace  was  concluded  between 
modation  the  Court  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  ;  fome  of  the 
theCourt  malecontents  accepted  money,  and  others  prefer- 
and  the  ments :  as  to  the  publick  good,  which  was  the  pre- 
Prince.  fence  of  the  infurreblion,  that  was  negledted  as 
ufual.  The  convention  of  the  Eftates,  which  was 
the  only  thing  of  moment  this  treaty  produced, 
was  fo  modelled  and  managed  by  the  miniftry, 
that  they  effected  little  of  any  moment.  It  was 
Rich-  in  this  afiembly  that  the  famous  Rich  lieu, 

lieu  Bifhop  of  Lucon,  firft  appeared  upon  the  ftage, 

fiift  ap-  being  one  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  clergy,  and 
the^age”  ha<^  a  commifiion  to  prefent  a  paper  to  the  King 
on  the  breaking  up  of  the  States,  at  the  delivery 
whereof  he  made  a  fpeech  of  an  hour  long,  and 
was  heard  with  great  attention. 

1615.  The  people  remained  ftill  generally  difeontented 
The  par-  ^at  none  of  their  grievances  were  redrefled  in  the 
o^of^the  °f  States,  and  murmured  that  the 

arbitrary*  Marfhal  d’Ancre  had  ftill  the  difpofal  of  every 
meafures  thing.  The  parliament  of  Paris  alfo  publifhed  an 
of  the  arret,  wherein  they  invited  the  great  men,  and 
all  that  were  well-affe£ted  to  their  country,  to 
join  them  in  maintaining  the  liberties  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Whereupon  the  council  ifiued  a  declara¬ 
tion  in  the  King’s  name,  making  the  faid  arret  of 
parliament  void,  and  prohibiting  all  people  under 
fevere  penalties  to  intermeddle  with  affairs  of  flate* 
...  1 
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The  parliament  not  then  ufed  to  fuch  haughty  C  H  A  P; 
treatment,  prefented  a  remonftrance  to  the  King, 
wherein  they  took  a  great  deal  of  freedom,  and  ' 
advifed  him  not  to  make  ufe  of  abfolute  commands 
in  the  firft  year  of  his  majority  (for  he  was  now 
in  his  fourteenth  year).  The  Prince  of  Conde, 

Marfhal  Bouillon,  and  the  reft  of  the  male- 
contents,  alfo  had  again  recourfe  to  arms  -,  but  laid 
them  down  foon  after  upon  advantageous  condi¬ 
tions  offered  them  by  the  court,  leaving  the  Pro¬ 
teftants,  who  were  their  principal  fupport,  to  fhift 
for  themfelves.  This  peace  was  called  the  treaty  of 
Loudun,  from  it’s  having  been  concluded  there. 

The  court  ftill  remained  in  great  confufion,  and 
feveral  removes  were  made  of  the  great  officers. 

Bifhop  Rich  lieu  took  this  opportunity  of  fol- 
liciting  the  Marfhal  d’Ancre  for  fome  prefer¬ 
ment,  and  having  contracted  a  friendfhip  with  one 
of  his  creatures,  procured  the  place  of  grand  al¬ 
moner  to  the  Queen-confort  Anne  of  Auftria. 

The  Marfhal  finding  him  to  be  a  man  of  parts,  1616. 
confulted  him  on  the  moft  important  affairs,  and  Rich- 
at  length  advanced  him  to  the  degree  of  a  privy  ^ 
counfellor  and  fecretary  of  ftate.  And  it  was  by  cretary  0f 
his  advice,  ’tis  faid,  that  he  refolved  to  feize  the  ftate. 
Prince  of  Conde,  and  all  the  dilaffedled  Lords  ;  in  ThePrince 
purfuance  of  which,  the  Prince  was  actually  made  of  Conde 
prifoner,  and  confined  in  the  caftle  of  Vincennes -,  ™adePri- 
but  the  reft  had  notice  of  the  defign  againft  them,  orxr' 
and  made  their  efcape. 

The  Marfhal  had  ftill  fo  many  enemies  left,  that  1617. 
by  means  ofLuiNES,  who  ufed  to  attend  the  King 
in  his  fports,  and  had  fome  influence  on  him,  they 
gave  his  Majefty  a  jealoufy  of  this  minifter,  and 
procured  an  order  to  take  him  off;  though  fome 
fay  they  were  only  to  have  apprehended  him,  and 
that  the  captain  of  the  guards,  who  had  a  com- 
mifijon  to  feize  the  Marfhal,  fhot  him  under  a  Marfhal 
pretence  of  the  refiftance  he  met  with.  Thus  ^’Ancre 
fell  Con ch in  1,  Marfhal  d’Ancre,  a  Florentine,  murdered- 
after  he  had  tyrannized  over  the  French  nobility 
and  parliaments  for  near  feven  years,  and  infpired 
that  court  with  arbitrary  views  ;  which  his  fuc- 
ceffors  in  the  miniftry  lb  improved,  that  before 
the  end  of  this  reign  the  French  were  in  a  man¬ 
ner  deprived  of  their  liberties.  , 

Upon  the  death  of  Marfhal  d’Ancre  all  his  1618. 
creatures  were  turned  out,  particularly  Rich-  Rich- 
lieu:  the  old  minifters  refumed  their  places,  t 

The  Queen-mother  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Blois, 
where  Ihe  was  confined;  and  Richlieu  ferving  The 
her  there  in  quality  of  fteward  of  her  houfe, 

Luines,  who  fucceeded  Conchini  in  the  King’s  confined, 
favour,  being  apprehenfive  of  the  buiy  active  genius 
of  this  prelate,  ordered  him  to  retire  to  Avignon.  Luines  # 
In  the  mean  time  he  entertained  the  King  with  mi* 
childifh  diverfions,  or  exercifes  of  devotion,  to 
which  this  Prince  was  naturally  addicted,  while 
he  governed  the  State  in  as  defpotick  a  manner  as 
his  predecefTor  Conchini  had  done,  not  fuffer- 
ing  any  perfon  to  approach  his  Majefty  till  he  was 
accquainted  with  their  bufinefs. 

The  year  following  the  Queen-mother,  by  the  1619. 
affiflance  of  the  Duke  of  Efpernon,  made  her 
efcape  from  Blois;  which  gave  Luines  great  un- 
eafinefs,  apprehending  fine  would  one  time  or  other 
ruin  him  by  her  intrigues.  Richl i  eu  fending 
him  a  fubmiffive  letter  about  this  time,  and  offer¬ 
ing  to  ferve  this  minifter  without  referve,  he  laid 
hold  of  the  opportunity,  and  ordered  him  to  attend 
the  Queen  again,  and  acquaint  him  from  time  to 
time  with  the  meafures  fhe  was  about  to  take, 
but  not  to  let  her  Majefty  know  he  had  any  cor- 
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CHAP,  refpondence  with  the  court ;  and  according  as  he 
XXXIV.  difcharged  this  truft,  gave  him  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment. 

Rich-  This  order  Rich  lieu  very  readily  obeyed, 
lIEU /h"  an^  P‘ayec>  his  game  fo  well,  that  he  was  relied  on 
I.imnes  to  by  both  parties,  of  wliich  he  afterwards  made  his 


Luines  to 
difcover 
the  Queen 
mother’s 
intrigues- 


advantage. 


fet  at  li¬ 
berty. 


The 


The  Queen  particularly  looked  upon 
him  as  her  mod  faithful  fervant :  that  he  had 
hazarded  every  thing  to  attend  her  in  her  diftrefs, 
and  therefore  communicated  her  moft  important 
fecrets  to  him.  A  treaty  was  foon  after  fet  on 
foot  between  the  King  and  his  mother,  and  all 
their  differences  in  a  manner  adjufted  ;  but  Rich- 
lieu  diffuaded  her  from  going  to  Paris,  unlefs  fhe 
could  be  admitted  into  the  adminiflration  as  for- 
ThePrince  merly.  In  the  mean  time  Luines  apprehending 
of  Conde  he  might  want  a  fupport  if  . the  Queen-mother 
returned,  propofed  the  making  a  friend  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  by  reftoring  him  to  his  liberty  •, 
and  accordingly  procured  it  for  him  of  the  King, 
after  he  had  been  a  prifoner  upwards  of  three 
years :  whereupon  the  Prince  in  gratitude  pro- 
mifed  to  fupport  his  interefls,  and  gave  him  all  the 
affiftance  that  lay  in  his  power  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  government.  Luines  about  the  fame 
time  procured  a  patent  to  be  made  a  Duke  and 
Peer  of  France. 

The  Queen  ftill  remaining  at  a  diftance  from 
0,-and  cour(:j  was  applyed  to  by  the  Hugonots  and  difaf- 
Lo^ds take  fe<^ed  Lords  to  oppofe  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
the  field,  the  miniftry  ;  and  her  party  at  length  became  fo 
numerous,  that  it  made  the  prime  minifter  trem¬ 
ble  :  nor  was  it  long  before  they  took  the  field. 
As  to  the  King,  their  hiftorians  inform  us  that  he 
was  an  indolent  Prince,  and  applyed  himfclf  to  no¬ 
thing.  That  he  had  neither  resolution  to  under¬ 
take  any  thing  himfelf,  or  conftancy  to  purfue  good 
advice  'when  it  was  given.  That  he  wanted  an  able 
minifter  poffcffed  of  the  royal  qualities  of  which 
he  was  deftitute  :  whereupon  every  great  man  about 
the  court  knowing  his  weaknefs,  pretended  to  the 
direction  of  affairs,  and  this  occafioned  thofe  di- 
vifionsthat  frequently  diftradled  the  ftate. 

1620.  While  Lui  n  es,  who  was  more  a  fportfman  than 
marches"2  *  ^0^er’  was  confounded  at  the  repeated  advices 
againft  be  received  of  the  ftrength  afid  numbers  of  the 
them.  malecontents,  the  Prince  of  Conde  advifed  the  King 
to  take  the  field  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  attack  his 
enemies  before  they  had  affembled  their  whole 
force.  He  affured  his  Majefty  that  if  this  conduct 
had  been  obferved  in  thofe  infurredlions  in  which 
he  was  concerned,  he  muft  have  fubmitted.  The 
King  it  feems  at  this  time  was  fo  wife  as  to  fol¬ 
low  the  Prince’s  advice  ;  and  giving  him  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army,  marched  w'ith  him  in  perfon 
into  Normandy,  where  the  Duke  of  LongueVille 
and  the  malecontents  were  reported  to  be  very 
ftrong  •,  but  they  retired  upon  his  approach,  and 
the  King  with  very  little  difficulty  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  Rouen,  Caen,  and  moft  of  the  towns 
in  that  province.  From  hence  he  continued  his 
march  againft  the  Queen,  who  had  affembled  a 
great  body  of  troops  in  Anjou.  At  the  fame  time 
he  fent  to  offer  her  terms  of  accommodation,  and 
a  treaty  was  actually  fet  on  foot  between  them. 
The  King  ftill  advancing,  the  Queen  was  advifed 
to  fend  to  the  Dukes  of  Maine  and  Efpernon  to 
join  her  with  their  forces ;  but  Rich  lieu  appre¬ 
hending  that  if  thofe  two  noblemen  were  about 
the  Queen,  he  fhould  lofe  that  influence  he  had 
on  her  Majefty’s  affairs,  and  not  be  able  to  play 
the  game  he  intended,  perfuaded  her  that  fhe  was 
fecure  with  the  forces  fhe  had  at  Angers*  and 


chery  of 
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procured  an  order  from  her  that  thofe  Lords  fhould  CHAP, 
remain  in  the  provinces  where  they  were  *,  and  XXXIV. 
by  this  means  ruined  the  affairs  of  her  Majefty 
and  her  confederates :  for  the  King’s  troops  hav-  Qneen 
ing  a  great  fuperiority,  foon  after  fell  upon  a  compelled 
body  of  the  Queen’s,  and  defeated  them  ;  which  j^dvan  * 
fo  terrified  her,  that  though  fhe  had  infilled  on  taVe0US 
very  extravagant  terms  before,  fhe  was  now  con-  peace  by 
tent  with  fuch  as  the  King  was  pleafed  to  grant.  the  trea 
There  was  one  fecret  article  however  conlented 
to  in  favour  ofRicHLiEu,  which  let  people  into 
the  myfteryofthe  matter:  he  had  made  a  merit 
of  betraying  his  miftrefs,  and  thereby  obtained  a 
promife  from  the  King  to  procure  him  a  Cardi¬ 
nal’s  cap  of  the  Pope.  When  people  faw  there¬ 
fore  the  whole  body  of  malecontents  ruined  by 
the  advice  of  this  Prelate,  the  Queen  obliged  to 
return  to  court,  and  feveral  Princes  and  great  Lords 
excluded  out  of  the  treaty,  and  none  of  them  any 
gainers  by  it  but  himfelf,  they  made  no  doubt  of 
his  having  betrayed  the  Queen  to  whom  he  was 
fo  infinitely  obliged,  both  before  and  afterwards. 

They  were  further  confirmed  in  this  conjecture, 
when  they  faw  the  Bifhop’s  niece  married  to  the 
foil  of  the  Duke  of  Luines  the  prime  minifter: 
but  the  Queen  was  ftill  fo  far  from  believing  him 
falfe  to  her,  that  fhe  made  a  confiderable  addition 
to  his  niece’s  portion. 

To  proceed:  The  Dukes  of  Efpernon  and  Guile, 
and  the  reft  of  the  malecontents,  having  laid  down 
their  arms,  the  Pope’s  nuntio  ufed.  all  his  intereft 
with  the  Duke  of  Luines  to  fall  upon  the  Hu¬ 
gonots  :  and  though  this  minifter  feemed  to  difap- 
prove  of  it,  yet  there  were  fo  many  perfons  about 
the  court  for  fuppreffing  them,  that  it  was  refolved 
about  this  time  to  ftrike  at  the  whole  body.  They 
determined  to  begin  with  the  province  of  Bearn,  Popery 
where  the  Proteftants  were  moft  numereous :  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  King  marched  thither  from  Poiftiers, 
where  he  then  was  with  his  army;  but  meeting 
with  no  refiftance,  he  contented  himfelf  with  or¬ 
dering  mafs  to  be  faid  in  the  principal  churches  of 
the  province,  after  it  had  been  abolilhed  about  fifty 
years. 

The  Duke  of  Luines  the  following  year  pro-  1621. 
cured  a  parent  to  be  Conftable  of  France  ;  and  the  An  infur- 
people  of  Bearn  making  an  infurrefrion  on  account  [h"eUp"ot/ 
of  their  religion,  he  fent  the  Duke  of  Efpernon,  ftants  of 
who  was  a  mortal  enemy  to  that  perfuafion,  to  Bearn, 
fupprefs  them.  Fie  found  on  his  arrival  that  they  An  army 
had  abandoned  all  their  towns  and  villages,  and 
were  fled  to  the  mountains :  but  the  General  or¬ 
dering  his  foldiers  not  to  hurt  any  of  them,  and 
obferving  an  exa£t  difeipline,  many  of  the  people 
returned  to  their  houfes  again.  However,  thefe 
two  attempts  alarmed  the  Proteftants  pretty  much  ; 
and  as  their  churches  at  Tours,  Poictiers,  and  other 
places  had  been  burnt  by  thepopilh  mob  with  im¬ 
punity,  they  were  pretty  well  affured  there  was  a 
defign  formed  againft  them  todiveft  them  of  thofe 
privileges  they  enjoyed  by  the  edifft  of  Nants. 

The  Proteftants  hereupon  called  a  general  af- 
fembly  to  confult  of  their  defence:  the  King  or¬ 
dered  them  to  break  up,  but  they  refufed,  which 
was  interpreted  an  overt-aft  of  rebellion,  and  the  papjft5 
court  determined  to  feize  on  thofe  cities  and  towns  and  Prote- 
which  had  been  given  them  for  their  fecurity.  ftants. 
The  Proteftants  on  the  other  hand  had  recourfe 
to  arms,  and  did  not  fail  to  retaliate  the  inju¬ 
ries  they  received.  Towns  were  taken  and  re¬ 
taken,  and  thus  a  war  was  on  a  fudden  com¬ 
menced  on  all  fides.  The  firft  place  that  made 
any  confiderable  defence  againft  the  Royalifts 
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CHAP,  was  that  of  St  John  de  Angeli,  which  held  out 
XXXlV',  a  fjege  °f  two  months,  and  then  furrendered  on 
condition  of  preferving  their  religion,  lives,  li¬ 
berties,  and  eftates  ;  but  the  houfcshad  been  in  a 
manner  deftroyed  by  the  befiegers,  and  the  King 
razed  their  fortifications.  After  this  the  royalifts 
took  feveral  other  places,  and  being  encouraged 
by  their  fuccefs,  laid  fiege  to  the  ftrong  town  of 
Montauban,  but  were  forced  to  raife  it  after  they 
had  lain  three  months  before  the  place,  and  loft 
an  incredible  number  of  men  •,  the  difgrace  where¬ 
of  is  faid  to  have  affedted  the  Duke  of  Luines  to 
that  degree,  that  it  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of 
which  he  died. 

The  Queeen-mother  was  about  this  time  re-ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  council,  in  order  to  balance  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  who  was  thought  to  bear  too 
great  a  fway  in  it.  Both  of  them  were  very  zea¬ 
lous  in  profecuting  the  waragainft  the  Hugonots, 
ft  ration  a-  who  being  deferted  by  moft  of  their  Chiefs,  had  the 
word:  of  it  every  where.  Sully,  Bouillon, 
Lesdiguieres,  and  Chatillon,  all  went 
over  to  the  court:  they  alieuged,  that  their  party 
wou'd  be  under  no  government ;  that  their  gene¬ 
ral  affemblies,  and  even  lynods  of  the  clergy,  pre¬ 
tended  to  dirndl  their  military  operations*,  and 
that  it  was  impofilble  to  hope  for  fuccefs  where 
anarchy  and  confufion  reigned.  However,  a  great 
part  of  the  country  was  deftroyed  by  the  continual 
ravages  of  the  one  or  the  other  party,  the  taxes 
confequently  fell  fhort,  and  the  King  was  forced 
to  take  fome  extraordinary  ways  to  raife  money  ; 
competed  fome  Qf  which  appeared  lo  illegal  and  opprtr/Tn/e, 
the  of  t*ie  parliament  of  Paris  refufed  to  ratify  them, 
thecoun-  till  the  King  coming  thither  in  perfon,  with  the 
cil.  Princes  of  the  blood,  and  great  officers  of  ftate, 
terrified  them  into  a  compliance.  In  this  reign,  it 
is  obferved,  their  parliaments  had  but  very  little 
authority  *,  the  court  made  no  other  ufe  of  them 
than  to  record  the  adls  of  the  King  and  Council. 

The  royalifts  went  on  fuccefsfully,  taking  one 
place  after  another  from  the  Hugonots.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  de  la  Force  alfo,  who  commanded  their  troops 
in  Guienne,  thought  fit  about  this  time  to  recon¬ 
cile  himfelf  to  the  court,  receiving  of  the  King  a 
Marfhal’s  ftaff,  and  a  confiderable  fum  of  money, 
in  confederation  of  his  deferting  his  party,  and 
The  civil  delivering  up  the  town  of  St  Foy.  The  war  yet 
warvery  continued  very  bloody  :  the  town  of  Negrepelifle 
bloody,  particularly  having  been  taken  by  the  royalifts,  and 
the  garrifon  afterwards  over-powered  and  put  to 
the  fword  by  the  inhabitants  •,  the  King,  upon  the 
retaking  it,  ordered  all  the  people  in  the  town  and 
caftle  to  be  maffacred,  except  the  women,  who 
were  neverthelefs  expofed  to  the  brutality  of  the 
foldiers.  Cruelties  of  this  kind  were  exercifed  in 
feveral  other  places  *,  no  wars,  ’tis  obferved,  being 
ever  carried  on  with  that  rage  and  violence  as  thofe 
which  are  occafioned  by  difference  in  religion  : 
murder  and  rapine  are  fandified  in  the  opinion  of 
both  fides,  by  the  righteoufnefs  of  the  caufe. 

A  peace  About  this  time  Lesdiguieres  was  made 
concluded.  Conftable  of  France,  on  account  of  his  Ikill  in 
military  affairs,  and  his  complaiiance  to  the  court 
in  turning  Papift:  and  the  Proteftants  being  in¬ 
duced  by  their  ill  Succefs  to  defire  peace,  the  Con¬ 
ftable  procured  them  a  pardon  and  liberty  of  con¬ 
fidence,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  •,  though 
there  were  fome  of  the  Minifters  whom  nothing 
would  fatisfy  but  a  total  extirpation  of  the  Hugo- 
^1CH"  nots. 

made  Car-  RIC  HLI  Euthis  year  received  his  Cardinal’s  cap 
dinal.  by  the  follicitations  of  the  Queen-mother,  for 


which  he  promifed  everlafting  gratitude  ;  tho*  it  CHAP 
is  obferved,  his  gratitude  and  acknowledgments  XXX*V* 
lafted  no  longer  than  her  friendlhip  was  advanta- 
geous  to  him.  She  would  have  procured  him  alfo 
a  place  in  the  council,  but  was  not  able  to  effedt 
it  till  near  two  years  after,  the  Miniftry  had  fuch 
ajealoufyof  him;  whereupon  he  ftill  continued 
to  exercife  the  office  of  Steward  of  the  Queen’s 
houfe,  and  made  his  court  to  her  with  his  ufual 
diligence. 

The  kingdom  now  enjoying  peace  at  home  and  1623. 
abroad,  nothing  remarkable  happened  this  year, 
unlefs  fome  changes  in  the  Miniftry  *,  Count 
Schomberg  was  turned  out  of  his  places  of  Su- 
perintendant  of  the  finances,  and  Grand  Mafter 
of  the  ordnance,  and  the  old  Chancellor  Sille- 
r  y  was  obliged  to  refign. 

The  year  1624  was  propitious  to  Cardinal  1624. 
Richlieu,  who,  at  the  repeated  inftances  of  Cardinal 
the  Queen -mother,  was  admitted  into  the  coun-  ad 
cil  of  ftate,  where  there  being  icarce  any  perfon  mitcfd  in. 
of  great  experience  or  capacity  at  this  time,  he  to  the 
foon  obtained  the  entire  difpoial  of  publick  affairs.  council  of 
One  of  the  firft  things  that  fell  under  his  manage- 
ment  was  the  match  between  Charles  Prince  of  p^eMi- 
Wales,  and  the  Princels  HE nr  1  e  t  t  a  the  King’s  nifter. 
filler.  The  principal  articles  the  French  infilled  The 
on  v/ere  liberty  of  confidence  for  the  Ergliffi  Ca-  match  be- 
tholicks  ;  a  church  for  the  Princefs’s  retinue,  who  rween  the 
were  to  be  all  Catholicks,  and  the  education  of  w'aksand 
the  children  of  this  marriage  in  the  fame  religion.  the  Prin- 
The  two  firft  were  abfolutely  refufed  by  the  Eng-  cefs  Hen- 
hfh  Ambafiadors  *,  and  as  to  the  left  it  was  agreed,  rie:ta- 
the  children  fhould  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Princefs  till  ten  years  of  age,  and  that  flie  might 
have  the  diredlion  of  their  education  in  the  mean 
time.  Tire  French  were  to  pay  eight  hundred 
thoufand  crowns  for  her  marriage-portion,  one 
half  at  London  the  evening  before  the  marriage, 
two  hundred  thoufand  crowns  a  year  afterwards, 
and  the  remainder  fix  months  after  that.  Her 
jointure  was  agreed  to  be  fixty  thoufand  crowns 
perann.  which  is  but  a  trifle  to  that  fettled  on  the 
prefer. t  Queen  of  England,  tho’  voluntarily  gran¬ 
ted  after  marriage,  without  any  confideration  had 
to  the  marriage- portion. 

The  affair  of  the  Valteline  came  upon  the  car-  France 
pet  next:  The  Spaniards,  it  feems,  in  the  reign  and  Spain 
of  Henry  IV,  had  built  the  Fort  of  Fuentes  in 
the  Valteline,  which  belongs  to  the  Grifons,  to  Ton  of  the 
preferve  their  communication  between  Germany  Valteline. 
and  Italy,  that  they  might  not  be  always  obliged 
to  afk  leave  of  the  Swifs  or  the  Grifons  when  they 
had  occafion  to  march  their  troops  that  way. 

France  and  Italy  were  both  alarmed  at  this  ftep, 
imagining  the  houfe  of  Auftria  had  fome  great  de- 
fign  in  view  *,  but  the  Spaniards  pretended  they 
had  built  this  fort  only  to  protedl  the  Catholick 
religion  in  the  Valteline,  which  they  apprehended 
would  be  extirpated  by  the  Grifons,  who  were 
Sovereigns  of  it.  This  appeared  afterwards  only 
a  fham  to  lull  the  Italian  States  afleep,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  proceeding  to  build  four  other  forts,  in  order 
to  make  themfelves  entirely  mailers  of  this  valley, 
which  is  a  country  about  thirty  miles  in  length, 
and  naturally  fo  well  defended  by  rocks  and  pre¬ 
cipices,  that  whoever  poffeffes  it,  may,  with  a 
fmall  force,  prevent  the  greareft  armies  palling 
between  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  French  fpent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  trea¬ 
ties  and  negotiations  to  prevail  with  the  Spaniards 
to  demolilh  thefe  forts,  which  they  often  promifed  ' 
to  do,  but  never  effected.  .  An  alliance  was  there-. 
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upon  entered  into  between  the  Frencli,  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  and  the  Venetians,  in  the  year  1623, 
to  compel  them  to  quit  the  forts,  and  reftore  the 
Grifons  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  Valteline.  The 
Spaniards  finding  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain 
their  ground,  put  their  forts  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pope,  affuring  his  Holinefs  they  had  no  other  de- 
fign  than  the  prelervation  of  the  Catholick  religi¬ 
on  ;  and  by  this  artifice  they  avoided  a  war,  and 
engaged  the  Pope  on  their  fide.  In  the  mean  time 
the  pafles  remained  open  to  their  troops,  and  they 
did  not  doubt  the  getting  the  forts  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Pope  again,  as  foon  as  the  alliance 
above-mentioned  flhould  be  diffolved.  When  the 
Cardinal  came  into  the  miniftry,  he  determined 
to  fpend  very  little  time  in  negotiations  on  this 
affair  :  the  Spaniards  and  Pope  refufing  to  demolifii 
the  forts,  he  immediately  hired  fix  thoufand  Swifs 
and  Grifons,  and  fent  them  into  the  Valteline, 
under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  Cceuvres, 
to  endeavour  to  recover  the  poffeffion  of  it.  The 
Pope’s  troops  were  fo  terrified  at  their  approach, 
that  they  abandoned  moft  of  the  forts,  and  gave 
the  Marquis  an  opportunity  of  feizing  the  belt 
part  of  the  country,  which  he  held  a  confiderable 
time  with  the  confent  of  the  Grifons,  who  were 
glad  to  fhake  off  the  Auftrian  yoke,  and  recover 
their  fovereignty.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Pope 
made  loud  complaints  of  the  injuftice  and  difho- 
nour  that  was  done  him  at  the  court  of  France, 
which  were  not  much  regarded  by  the  Cardinal. 

Another  enterprize  was  concerted  the  following 
year  between  the  Cardinal  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
which  made  a  great  noife.  The  French  and  the 
Duke  having  each  of  them  their  pretenfions  on 
the  Republick  of  Genoa,  it  was  agreed  privately 
to  raifean  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  and  at¬ 
tempt  the  conqueft  of  that  country  -,  and  if  they 
fucceeded,  to  divide  it  between  them.  The  Genoefe, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Italian  Princes,  obferved  the 
preparations  of  war  that  were  making  on  their 
frontiers,  but  imagined  they  were  defigned  to  fup. 
port  the  French  troops  in  the  Valteline,  till  they 
law  them  join  and  march  directly  for  Genoa. 
The  country  being  utterly  unprovided  againft  fuch 
an  invafion,  they  made  themfelves  matters  of  all 
the  towns  in  the  Genoefe  territories,  except  the 
capital  and  Savona:  but  the  Conftable  Lesdi- 
guieres,  who  commanded  the  French,  and  the 
Duke,  falling  out  about  dividing  the  fpoil,  and  the 
Spaniards  fending  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men 
at  the  fame  time  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Genoefe, 
the  French  and  Savoyards  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  conquefts  with  the  fame  fpeed  that  they  made 
them.  The  French  might  have  fupported  their 
troops  in  the  territories  of  the  Genoefe  indeed  by 
timely  reinforcements,  but  they  had  no  mind  to 
enter  into  a  formal  war  with  the  Spaniards,  while 
the  Rochellers  and  the  reft  of  the  Hugonots  were 
in  arms. 

The  French  court,  it  feems,  on  the  conclufion 
of  the  laft  peace  with  the  Rochellers,  had  ftipula- 
ted  to  demolifh  Fort  Lewis  near  that  city,  which 
was  built  in  order  to  block  them  up  on  the  land- 
fide.  The  government  taking  no  care  to  put  this 
part  of  the  treaty  in  execution,  the  Rochellers 
prefented  a  petition  to  his  Majefty  on  that  fubjetft, 
and  meeting  with  nothing  more  than  fair  words, 
were  refolved  to  do  themfelves  juftice  forthwith  •, 
whereas,  fays  my  author,  had  they  waited  till  the 
King  had  been  engaged  in  a  war  with  Spain, 
which  feemed  almoft  inevitable  at  this  time,  ne- 
ceffity  would  have  obliged  him  to  have  kept  his 
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word  with  them ;  but  being  governed  more  by  their  CHAP, 
paffions  than  good  policy,  they  affembled  a  fleet  XXXIV. 
to  make  reprifals,  and  giving  the  command  of  it 
to  Soubize,  he  feized  upon  feven  of  the  King’s 
fhips  in  the  port  of  Blavet  or  Breft.  They  after¬ 
wards  attempted  to  furprize  Fort  Lewis,  in  which 
they  did  not  meet  with  fo  good  fuccefs.  How¬ 
ever,  they  made  frequent  excurfions,  and  ravaged 
all  the  country  round  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  roy- 
alifts,  which  the  Governor  of  Fort  Lewis  was  not 
able  to  prevent.  Soubize  alfo  pofleffed  hi rnfelf 
of  the  iflands  of  Rliee  and  Oleron,  on  the  laft  of 
which  he  built  three  forts  for  the  defence  of  it. 

The  Hugonots  alfo  in  Languedoc,  being  affembled 
by  the  Duke  of  Rohan,  had  frequent  fkirmifhes 
with  the  royalifts. 

The  French  King  about  this  time  hired  twenty  The 
or  thirty  fhips  of  the  Hollanders,  and  procured  French 
feven  or  eight  more  of  the  court  of  England,  to 
be  employed  in  the  expedition  againlt  Genoa  j 
but  the  Rochellers  being  matters  of  all  the  fea-  (hips  a- 
coafts,  fo  that  no  fhips  could  go  in  or  out  of  their  gainft  1X6 
ports  without  danger  of  falling  into  their  hands,  ^che1' 
the  King  determined  to  fend  the  fhips  he  had  pro¬ 
cured  of  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  to  fupprefs  the  * 

naval  power  of  the  Rochellers,  and  deprive  them 
of  the  iflands  they  had  pofleffed  themfelves  of. 

The  Englifh  mariners  underftanding  they  were 
to  fight  againft  their  friends  the  Rochellers,  left 
their  fhips*  of  which  feven  were  merchant-men, 
and  the  other  a  man  of  war,  with  the  French  Ad¬ 
miral,  and  returned  to  England,  where  great 
complaints  were  made  to  the  government  againft 
the  court  of  France  for  abufing  the  Englifh,  in 
employing  their  fhips  againft  Rochelle,  which  were 
lent  for  another  fervice.  The  King  of  England 
however  being  juft  married  to  the  Princefs  Hen¬ 
rietta  a  daughter  of  France,  and  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  that  crown  againft  Spain,  did 
not  think  it  proper  immediately  to  break  with  his 
brother-in-law,  till  he  had  firft  cxpoftulated  the 
matter  with  him  by  way  of  negotiation. 

The  Hollanders  were  not  fo  fcrupulous  as  the 
Englifh  on  this  occafion  ;  for  tho’  the  Rochellers 
were  Calvinifts,  of  the  fame  communion  with 
themfelves,  yet  in  confideration  cf  a  penfion  of 
fix  hundred  thoufand  crowns  per  annum,  which 
they  annually  received  of  the  French  King,  and 
in  hopes  of  his  entering  into  an  alliance  with 
them  againft  their  old  enemy  the  Spaniard,  they 
furfered  their  admiral  and  his  whole  fleet  to  affift 
in  the  dtftrudlion  of  their  Proteftant  brethren. 

They  put  themfelves  under  the  command  of 
Mon  t  mor e  ncy,  the  French  Admiral,  and  hav¬ 
ing  affifted  Thoyras,  Governor  of  Fort  Lewis, 
in  his  defeent  on  the  ifles  ot  Rhee  and  Oleron, 
out  of  which  he  beat  Soubize,  they  afterwards 
ruined  the  beft  part  of  the  Rochelle  fleet,  and 
among  the  reft  their  Admiral  who  periflied  bravely 
however  •,  for  three  of.  the  enemies  fhips  being 
grappled  with  him,  he  let  fire  to  his  powder, 
which  blew  them  all  up  into  the  air  together. 

The  Rochellers  being  reduced  to  very  low  cir-  1626.' 
cumfhnces,  blocked  up  on  the  land- fide  by  the 
forts  which  had  been  built  by  the  royalifts,  de¬ 
prived  of  the  fupplies  of  provifions  they  ufed  to 
receive  from  the  ifles  of  Rhee  and  Oleron,  and 
uncapable  of  procuring  fupplies  by  fea  on  the  lofs 
of  their  fleet,  fent  deputies  to  the  French  King, 
imploring  his  mercy,  and  defiring  peace  on  almoft 
any  terms.  However,  as  nothing  lefs  would  fa- 
tisfy  the  court  than  the  furrender  of  their  town, 
and  the  demolifhing  the  fortifications,  they 
16  D  returned 
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returned  home  with  out  effe£ting  any  thing.  But 
the  court  of  England,  about  this  time,  demand¬ 
ing  the  reftitution  of  the  fhips  that  had  been  lent 
the  French  King,  which  were  refufed,  and  refol- 
Ving  to  affift  the  Rochellers,  the  Cardinal  was  in¬ 
clined  to  grant  that  people  better  terms  :  He  in¬ 
filled  on  no  more  at  this  time,  than  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholicks  fhould  be  allowed  the  free  exer- 
cife  of  their  religion  in  Rochelle,  and  that  the 
eftates  and  goods  of  the  Ecclefiafticks  fhould  be  re- 
flored  to  them  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  a- 
greed  the  Hugonots  fhould  have  the  benefit  of  the 
edicft  of  Nants,  and  fhould  not  be  molefled  by 
Fort  Lewis,  or  any  of  the  forts  eredled  in  the  ifles 
ofRhee  or  Oleron,  but  might  peaceably  enjoy  the 
eftates  they  had  there.  And  when  the  Cardinal 
was  reproached  with  being  a  friend  to  Hugonots 
on  this  occafion,  becaufe  he  would  not  extirpate 
them  when  it  was  in  his  power,  he  let  thofe  he 
was  mod  intimate  with  underftand,  that  he  fully 
intended  to  deftroy  them,  and  only  granted  them 
this  peace  (which  he  defigned  to  break  the  firft  op¬ 
portunity)  till  he  had  fettled  fome  foreign  nego- 
ciations :  and  the  Proteftants  themfelves  were  fo 
fenfible  of  this,  that  they  fent  Soubize  to  Eng¬ 
land  notwithftanding  the  peace,  to  follicit  for  a 
re-inforcement.  The  Cardinal  had  two  great  in¬ 
ducements  for  concluding  this  agreement  with  the 
Hugonots  *,  one  of  them  was,  that  he  might 
make  the  better  terms  with  Spain,  which  court 
remained  very  intradlible  while  they  found  France 
engaged  in  a  civil  war :  the  other  was  the  breaking 
of  the  power  of  the  Princes  of  the  blood  and  great 
Lords,  who,  from  the  beginning,  were  unealy  to 
fee  the  adminiftration  of  the  government  entrufted 
folely  in  his  hands  by  the  King. 

The  peace  with  Spain  he  accomplifhed  the  fame 
year-,  the  principal  articles  whereof  were,  that 
the  Valteline  fhould  be  put  into  the  fame  cpn- 
dition  it  was  in  the  year  1617*,  that  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  that  country  fhould  be  left  to  the  Gri- 
fons  -,  that  they  fhould  be  mafters  of  the  paffes  as 
formerly,  but  that  the  Roman  Catholick  religion 
only  fhould  be  exercifed  in  the  Valteline  that 
they  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  chufe  a  Catholick 
Grifon  Governor,  and  their  Magiftrates  alfo  be 
all  Catholicks  •,  that  the  forts  in  the  Valteline 
fhould  be  immediately  razed,  and  that  neither 
party  fhould  give  any  affiftance  to  their  allies  who 
refufed  to  acquiefce  in  this  treaty. 

The  Cardinal  being  arrived  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
power  at  this  time,  that  more  court  was  made  to 
deprefsthe  him  than  to  the  King  or  the  Princes  of  the  blood, 
power  of  began  to  think  how  he  might  eftablifh  his  gran¬ 
deur,  and  prevent  the  cabals  of  thc^great  men  a- 
gainft  him.  The  perfon  he  was  moft  apprehen- 
five  of,  was  the  Marfhal  d’Ornano,  Governor 
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to  the  King’s  brother  the  Duke  of  Orleans :  for 

and  having  no  children  at 


the  King  being  infirm 
this  time,  the  nation  began  to  caft  their  eyes  upon 
the  Duke,  as  like  to  fucceed  to  the  crown  and 
as  d’Ornano  was  obferved  to  have  no  lefs  influence 
over  that  Prince,  than  Ri  ch  li  eu  had  over  the 
King,  the  Cardinal  at  firft  propofed  the  making 
d’Ornano  his  friend,  not  doubting,  if  he  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  favourite  of  the  firft  Prince  of  the 
blood,  the  preemptive  heir  of  the  crown,  he  need 
not  be  concerned  at  the  envy  of  the  reft  of  the 
Grandees.  But  Rich  lieu  not  finding  d’Or¬ 
nano  tradlable,  or  difpofed  to  fupport  his  tyranny, 
began  to  look  upon  him  as  his  enemy,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  refolved  his  deftruftion  ;  to  ef- 
fett  which,  he  made  ufc  of  Father  Joseph,  a  Ca- 
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puchin,  who  pretended  a  great  efteem  and  friend-  CHAP, 
fhip  for  the  Marfhal,  led  him  into  difeourfes  which  XXXJV- 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  government.  He 
alfo  put  him  upon  demanding  of  his  Majefty,  that 
Monfieur  the  Duke  of  Orleans  might  be  admitted 
into  the  council,  and  made  General  of  the  army  ; 
with  which  the  King  immediately  accquainted  the 
Cardinal,  and  demanded  his  opinion.  This  Pre¬ 
late  put  the  moft  odious  conftru&ions  imaginable 
upon  thefe  propofitions  and  as  he  knew  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  to  be  of  a  fearful  jealous  temper,  he  faid  the 
Marfhal  had  infpired  too  ambitious  thoughts  into 
his  brother,  who  was  immediately  to  fucceed  to 
the  crown,  in  cafe  his  Majefty  had  no  children  ; 
that  he  demanded  the  command  of  the  army  only 
to  make  ufe  of  it  againft  him  that  gave  it,  or  at 
leaft,  that  he  might  fhare  the  government  with 
him  -,  and  that  the  Marfhal  would  infallibly,  one 
time  or  other,  draw  Monfieur  into  fome  deftru- 
6live  fcheme  againft  the  ftate.  He  acquainted  the 
King  alfo  with  fome  arguments  which  was  report¬ 
ed  d’Ornano  had  ufed  to  difluade  Monfieur  from 
marrying  Madamoifelle  de  Montpenfier -,  as  that 
if  he  efpoufed  one  of  the  King’s  fubjedls,  he  would 
himfelf  become  more  a  fubjedl  than  before,  and 
his  fortune  would  be  abfolutely  in  the  hands  of  the 
King’s  Minifter  ;  whereas  if  he  made  a  foreign 
alliance,  it  might  be  of  ufe  to  him  if  the  King 
gave  himfelf  up  to  the  haughty  and  violent  fpirit 
of  the  Cardinal. 

The  King  giving  credit  to  thefe  infinuations,  in 
order  to  take  Monfieur  out  of  the  hands  of  d’Or¬ 
nano,  admitted  him  voluntarily  into  the  cabinet- 
council  whereupon  the  Marfhal  defired,  that  he 
might  be  admitted  alfo  as  had  been  promifed  him 
under  the  miniftry  of  Luines,  or  at  leaft  that  he 
might  ftand  by  him  in  council  as  one  of  the  Se¬ 
cretaries -,  but  both  were  denied  him :  whereupon 
’tis  faid,  he  fhewed  his  difeontent  in  terms  very 
difpleafing  to  his  Majefty,  and  two  days  after  he 
was  arrefted  with  fome  other  of  Monfieur’s  offi¬ 
cers,  and  carried  prifoner  to  the  caftle  of  Vin¬ 
cennes,  being  charged  with  confpiring  againft  the 
King  and  the  prime  minifter,  in  order  to  render 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  government.  But  whether 
the  Marfhal  and  his  friends  were  in  any  plot  or 
not,  ’tis  certain,  this  violent  proceeding  againft 
him  occafioned  a  plot  againft  the  Cardinal,  which 
was  very  near  being  fatal  to  him. 

For  Monfieur  having  notice  of  the  imprifon-  a  confpi- 
ment  of  the  Marfhal,  went  to  his  Majefty  and  de-  racy  a- 
manded  the  reafon  of  it,  and  told  him,  if  he  put  ^ainft  t!ie 
the  Marfhal  to  death,  who  was  an  innocent  man,  ar  lna  ‘ 
he  would  die  with  him  that  he  faw  he  was  fal¬ 
len  into  the  fnare  his  enemies  had  long  laid  for 
him,  and  he  hoped,  that  the  juftice  of  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  would  not  abandon  his  brother,  and  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  crown,  to  the  fury  of  their  enemies. 

That  if  he  ever  difeovered  the  author  of  the  Mar- 
fhal’s  imprifonment,  nothing  but  the  arms  of  his 
Majefty  fhould  fave  him  from  his  revenge.  Thefe 
tranfports  only  ferving  to  augment  the  diftruft, 
which  the  Cardinal  endeavoured  to  raife  in  the 
King’s  mind  againft  Monfieur ;  and  there  being 
no  hopes  of  procuring  d’Ornano’s  liberty,  nine  or 
ten'  perfons  of  diftinftion,  friends  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  entered  into  a  refolution  to  afifaffinate  the 
Cardinal  at  Fleury,  where  he  then  was.  The 
Marquis  de  Chalais,  who  was  one  of  the  number, 
difeovered  the  defign  to  Valencay,  one  of  his 
intimate  friends,  in  hopes  he  would  have  engaged 
with  them-,  but  Valencay,  on  the  contrary  cen- 
fured  the  enterprize,  and  allured  him,  that  he  would 
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CHAP,  difcover  it  to  the  Cardinal,  unlefs  he  would  do  it 
XXXIV. .  himfelf,  ancj  thereby  make  his  peace  with  that 
Prelate.  Whereupon  they  went  together  to  Fleury, 
where  Chalais  made  fuch  a  dilcovery  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  as  he  faw  fit ;  particularly  he  told  the  Cardinal, 
that  Monfieur,  under  pretence  of  coming  to  dine 
with  him  the  next  day,  would  fend  his  officers  early 
in  the  morning  in  order  to  provide  a  dinner  for 
him,  but  that  the  true  defign  was  to  increafe  the 
ftrength  of  the  confpirators.  Accordingly  at  three 
of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  Monfieur’s  people 
came  to  Fleury,  as  if  they  were  to  prepare  a  din¬ 
ner  5  whereupon  the  Cardinal  left  his  apartment, 
and  with  a  numerous  retinue  came  to  Fontain- 
bleau,  where  the  King  then  was.  He  went  im¬ 
mediately  to  Monfieur’s  chamber,  who  was  juft 
rifing,  and  extremely  furprized  to  fee  him  there ; 
he  expoftulated  with  him,  that  he  would  not  per¬ 
mit  him  to  get  a  dinner  for  him,  and  told  him, 
that  he  had  left  his  houfe  to  the  Duke’s  people  as 
foon  as  they  appeared.  The  Cardinal’s  enemies 
could  not  apprehend  how  he  had  difcovered  the 
defign,  there  being  none  concerned  in  it  but  thofe 
whom  they  believed  they  might  rely  upon.  The 
Cardinal,  to  conceal  the  perfon  he  had  it  from, 
pretended  he  had  received  the  intelligence  from 
abroad,  and  ordered  Count  Chalais  to  diffemble 
himfelf  to  be  of  the  fame  party  ftill,  that  he  might 
the  better  penetrate  into  the  depth  of  his  enemies 
defigns.  Chalais  accordingly  deceived  his  friends  a 
fecond  time  ;  he  confeffed  he  had  made  a  difcovery 
in  part,  to  prevent  Valencav’s  doing  it  before 
him,  but  that  he  would  ftill  be  faithful  to  them;, 
and  affift  in  the  execution  of  the  matter. 

Befides  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  feveral  others  of 
the  firft  quality  were  accufed,  as  Count  SoilTons 
another  Prince  of  the  blood,  the  Duke  of  Longue  - 
ville,  the  Duke  ofVendofme,  the  Grand  Prior 
of  France,  the  Duke  of  Efpernon,  the  Duke  of 
Chevreufe,  the  Marquis  de  Valette,  and  many 
more ;  of  whom  the  Grand  Prior,  the  Duke  of 
Vendofme,  and  feveral  others  were  apprehended 
and  carried  to  the  caftle  of  Vincennes.  Monfieur 
hereupon  was  about  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  the 
court  •,  but  the  Cardinal  apprehending  this  might 
be  to  the  difadvantage  of  his  proje&s,  employed 
fome  of  his  agents  to  divert  him  from  it ;  and 
having  fufficiently  terrified  him  with  the  threats  of 
the  King’s  difpleafure,  offered  him  at  length,  that 
if  he  would  defert  the  party,  who  had  put  him 
upon  the  late  attempts  again  ft  his  perfon  *  he  would 
become  his  faft  friend,  and  procure  him  what- 
TheDuke  ever  he  could  defire  of  his  Majefty.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans  of  Orleans  confidering,  that  if  he  complyed  with 
d^endent  ^  Cardinal,  he  ffiould  not  only  efcape  a  profe- 
on^the Cn  cution,  which  might  be  fatal  to  him,  but  be  re- 
Cardinal.  ftored  to  the  King’s  favour,  and  might  advance  his 
intereft  in  many  other  particulars  ;  let  that  Pre¬ 
late  know,  that  if  he  would  ftay  the  proceedings 
againft  Marffial  d’Ornano,  and  increafe  his  reve¬ 
nue  an  hundred  thoufand  florins  per  ann.  and  ad¬ 
mit  him  to  marry  whom  he  pleafed,  he  would 
unite  his  interefts  with  him.  The  Cardinal,  after 
fome  confideration,  agreed  to  indulge  him  in  all 
thefe  particulars. 

Rich-  In  the  mean  time  a  fpecial  commiffion  was  iflued 
tjBu  for  the  trial  of  Count  Chalais;  for  tho’ Rich- 
srreatthe  eu  had  promifed  him  his  favour  on  making  a 
by  an  ex-  ^  difcovery,  and  his  teftifying  fome  particulars 
traordina-  which  he  had  fuggefted  to  him,  yet  under  pre- 
iy  com-  fence  he  had  not  been  ingenuous  in  his  confeffion, 
•,m^on*  he  refolved  to  proceed  with  the  utmoft  feverity  ; 
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ments  or  ordinary  courts  of  juftice  might  not  con-  CHAP.' 
vi£t  him,  or  rather,  fays  my  author,  to  let  the  XXXIV. 
great  men  fee,  that  if  they  caballed  againft  him, 
there  was  no  way  of  avoiding  his  revenge,  he  in- 
ftituted  this  new  method  of  trial,  which  the  Mi- 
nifters  frequently  made  ufe  of  afterwards  to  de- 
ftroy  thofe  that  oppofed  them.  And  it  feems  the 
Cardinal  had  prevailed  upon  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
himfelf  to  teftify,  that  Chalais  had  advifed  him  td 
withdraw  from  court,  and  offered  to  furnifh  him 
with  the  means  of  doing  it.  It  was  depofed  againft 
him  alfo,  that  he  had  reconciled  himfelf  to  the 
party  that  were  to  deftroy  the  Cardinal,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  that  defign  a  fecond  time.  To  which  the 
prifoner  anfwered,  He  had  indeed  pretended  to  do 
fo,  but  it  was  in  order  to  ferve  the  Cardinal,  and  by 
his  and  the  King’s  particular  orders.  But  however 
that  matter  really  was,  it  feems,  he  thought  it 
convenient  to  take  Chalais  off ;  and  fentence  be¬ 
ing  paffed  on  himtolofe  his  head,  this  Minifter 
fullered  it  to  be  executed.  So  dangerous  is  it  to 
play  a  double  game  •,  or  rather,  fo  little  depen- 
dance  is  there  to  be  had  on  the  promife  of  a 
Minifter. 

Among  other  difcoveries  that,  ’tis  faid,  were 
made  on  this  occafion,  it  is  reported,  that  d’Or¬ 
nano  had  told  the  Queen-confort,  that  if  the 
King  died,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  might  lawfully 
marry  her  :  nay,  that  they  had  talked  of  declaring 
the  King  impotent,  and  putting  him  into  a  mo- 
naftery,  and  even  of  marrying  her  to  Monfieur 
his  brother,  in  his  life-time.  But  thefe  probably 
were  fuggeftions  of  Richlieu’s,  to  render  his 
Majefty’s  neareft  relations  lufpedted,  that  he  might 
depend  folely  on  the  prime  minifter.  And  in¬ 
deed  Count  Soiffons,  one  of  the  Princes  of  the 
blood,  having  feen  the  fate  of  Chalais,  and  been 
charged  with  a  defign  of  going  to  Rochelle,  to  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Hugonots,  as  many 
other  of  the  Nobility  were  with  other  crimes,  they 
thought  fit  to  leave  the  kingdom,  or  retire’  and 
live  privately  on  their  eftates:  fo  that  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  had  now  a  clear  ftage  •,  fcarce  any  of  the  Gran¬ 
dees  were  left  at  court,  except  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  and  him  he  had  made  dependent  on  him. 

As  to  d’Ornano,  he  died  in  the  caftle  of  Vin¬ 
cennes  of  a  fever,  as  it  was  given  out,  tho’  fome 
reported  he  was  poifoncd.  In  his  laft  moments, 
being  about  to  take  the  facrament,  he  fwore 
upon  his  falvation,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had 
never  harboured  a  thought  againft  the  King’s  per¬ 
fon  as  he  could  perceive,  and  that  thofe  about 
him  had  never  given  him  any  fuch  advice  ;  but  that 
the  Duke  feeing  himfelf  entirely  excluded  from 
the  government,  which  was  paffed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Cardinal,  had  only  fought  means  to  leffen 
the  exccflive  power  of  that  Minifter,  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  fhare  of  it  himfelf.  That  whatever  more  ‘ 
had  been  faid  was  falfe,  or  never  came  to  his 
knowledge. 

Richlieu  having  reconciled  the  King  to  his  The Dake 
brother  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  made  him  his  of  Orleans 
friend,  in  appearance  at  leaft,  procured  his  Ma-  marncs* 
jefty’s  confent  for  his  marrying  Madamoifelle  de 
Montpenfier.  The  King  alfo  gave  his  Highnefs 
the  duchies  of  Orleans  and  Chartres,  with  the 
county  of  Blois,  befides  five  hundred  and  fixty 
thoufand  livres  annual  penfion  ;  and  his  wife 
brought  him  an  eftate  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
thoufand  livres  per  ann.  and  being  poffeffed  of  fo 
noble  a  revenue,  this  Prince  now  thought  of  no¬ 
thing  but  indulging  his  pleafures,  and  feemed  to 
have  forgot  the  ill  ufage  he  had  received  :  but  he 
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was  the  only  perfon,  it  is  obferved,  that  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  confpiracy  againft  the  Cardinal,  that 
did  not  fuffer  either  in  his  perfon*  his  fortune, 
or  reputation.  Even  the  Queer.-confort  was 
brought  before  the  Council,  and  reproached  by 
the  King,  for  entertaining  thoughts  of  a  fecond 
hufband  in  his  life-time. 

As  the  Cardinal  had  exafperated  the  Princes  of 
the  blood,  and  acquired  the  hatred  of  moft  of  the 
Nobility  by  his  arbitrary  and  contemptuous  beha¬ 
viour  towards  them,  he  was  fenfible  this  would 
not  be  the  lafl  confpiracy  formed  againft  him.  He 
procured  the  Pope’s  Nuncio  therefore  to  repre¬ 
sent  to  his  Majefty  the  danger  he  had  incurred  by 
the  zeal  he  expreffed  for  his  fervice  *,  whereupon 
the  King  appointed  him  guards  like  a  lovereign 
Prince  for  his  fecurity,  believing  that  his  crown 
and  government  depended  entirely  on  the  life  of 
this  Prelate.  He  ordered  alfo,  that  whoever  had 
any  bufinels  with  him,  fhould  firft  apply  to  fome 
other  minifter,  from  whom  he  was  to  obtain  a 
licence  in  writing  to  fee  the  Cardinal,  before  the 
Captain  of  his  guard  might  permit  the  perfon  to 
enter  his  gates. 

Thus  having  fortified  himfelf  againft  all  fur- 
prize,  he  determined  to  render  the  King  (or 
rather  himfelf)  abfolute  in  his  dominions.  And 
firft  he  fummoned  an  affembly  of  the  Notables, 
to  approve  and  give  a  fandtion  to  his  adminiftra- 
tion.  This  affembly  confifted  of  Monfieur  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  Prefident;  the  Cardinal  de  la  Va- 
lette  ;  the  Marfhals  de  la  Force  and  Baffompierre  ; 
the  firft  and  fecond  Prefidents  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris-,  of  the  firft  Prefidents  of  the  eight  other 
parliaments  of  the  kingdom  -,  of  the  Procurators, 
or  Attorney-Generals  -,  of  the  firft  and  fecond  Pre¬ 
fidents  of  the  chambers  of  accounts  of  Paris, 
Rouen,  and  Dijon,  with  their  Attorney- Generals, 
and  thofe  of  the  three  courts  of  aids  •,  the  Lieute¬ 
nant-civil  of  Paris;. fix  Knights  of  the  order  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft ;  fix  of  the  Council,  and  twelve 
Prelates. 

Antiently  when  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom  was  to 
be  confidered,  new  laws  made,  or  taxes  raifed,  it 
had  been  ulual  to  convene  the  three  eflates  of  the 
kingdom,  that  is,  the  reprefentatives  of  the  Clergy, 
Nobility,  and  great  towns,  without  whofe  appro¬ 
bation  nothing  paffed  into  a  law.  But  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  defpairing  of  having  his  meafures  approved  by 
thefe,  refolved  entirely  to  difuie  it,  and  convene 
the  Notables,  who  were  fometimes  alfo  called 
together  upon  emergencies,  when  there  was  not 
time  or  opportunity  for  a  meeting  of  the  States :  and 
the  court  being  at  liberty  to  pick  out  whom  they 
pleafed  to  conftitute  thefe  affemblies,  fcldom  failed 
of  having  their  conduit  approved  by  them.  Thefe 
therefore  the  Cardinal  did  not  doubt  of  modelling 
according  to  his  wifhes,  and  to  make  them  ratify 
whatever  he  had  tranfadled. 

His  Majefty  being  prefent  at  the  opening  of  the 
affembly,  acquainted  them,  that  he  had  called 
them  together  to  remedy  the  diforders  of  the  ftate 
and  that  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  would  further  de¬ 
clare  his  pleafure.  The  Keeper  Mur  ill  a c 
thereupon  faid,  that  the  King  had  convened  them 
to  receive  their  advice  on  the  important  affairs  of 
the  government,  in  imitation  of  his  predeceffors, 
who  fometimes  affembled  the  three  Eftates,  and 
fometimes  the  Notables  (or  Perfons  of  Diftindtion) 
confiding  of  a  lefs  number :  then  having  made  a 
panegyric  on  his  Majefty,  he  thanked  heaven  for 
the  difeovery  of  the  confpiracies  formed  againft 
him  (or  rather  the  Cardinal).  He  let  them  know 
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that  the  government  was  greatly  in  debt,  by  the  CHAP, 
charges  the  civil  war  had  occafioned,  and  the  pen-  XXXIV. 
fions  given  to  the  allies  of  the  crown  and  the  great  ’ 
men  of  the  kingdom.  That  the  King  had  been 
obliged  to  raife  money  by  various  means,  and  yet 
the  treafury  was  above  fifty  millions  in  debt,  from 
the  conftant  deficiencies  of  thofe  fupplies.  That 
his  Majefty  would  endeavour  to  retrench  his  pri¬ 
vate  expences,  and  regulate  his  finances  -,  but  (till 
means  muft  be  found  out  to  augment  his  revenues, 
and  to  put  him  into  a  condition  to  reprefs  the  fre¬ 
quent  confpiracies  and  rebellions  formed  againft 
the  government;  and  that  his  Majefty  would  or¬ 
der  the  eftimates  for  thefe  purpofes  to  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  affembly.  The  reader  will  forgive  me  re¬ 
citing  the  heads  of  this  fpeech  for  the  refemblance 
it  has  to  fome  more  modern  fpeeches,  that  have 
been  frequently  made  in  a  neighbouring  king¬ 
dom. 

When  money,  the  ultimate  end  of  all  fpeeches  1627. 
of  this  nature,  was  propofed  to  be  raifed,  it  was  TheNota- 
with  the  greateft  reach nefs  agreed  to  be  done  by 
the  creation  of  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  or  a  taxes  antj 
charge  upon  thofe  that  were  already  in  being ;  by  forces  the 
cuftoms  and  duties  on  goods,  manufactures,  and  court  de- 
the  produce  of  the  earth,  fuch  as  were  never  mancis- 
known  before.  And  one  defign  of  affembling  the 
Notables,  no  doubt,  was,  that  the  people  might 
difeharge  their  rage  upon  them  for  thefe  oppref- 
lions,  while  the  Miniftry,  who  were  the  contrivers 
of  them,  efcaped  their  cenfure.  The  Notables 
fhewed  an  equal  zeal  to  raife  what  forces  the  court 
demanded  for  fea  and  land-fervice  ;  and,  in 
fhort,  like  fome  other  affemblies  in  thefe  days,  de¬ 
nied  nothing  that  was  demanded  of  them.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  fuppofed  they  fhould,  when  moft  of 
them  had  places  or  penfions  ;  and  while  they  gave 
the  King  with  one  hand,  received  part  of  the  fup¬ 
plies  they  granted  with  the  other.  The  intereft 
of  the  nation,  we  may  be  fure,  was  much  ftudied 
by  thefe  mercenary  creatures. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk,  fays  my  author, 
of  re-eftablifhing  navigation  and  commerce,  of 
which  Cardinal  Richlieu  was  made  fuperinten- 
dant;  but  his  projects  produced  very  little  fruit, 
any  more  than  a  great  many  others  that  were  fet 
on  foot  during  his  adminiftration  to  amufe  the 
nation  and  render  him  popular.  The  fubjedts  were 
exhaufted  and  impoverifhed  by  taxes,  to  maintain 
unprofitable  wars  while  he  was  at  the  helm,  and 
confequently  foreign  trade  could  not  be  carried  on 
to  any  great  advantage. 

In  the  mean  time  there  happened  fome  mifun-  War  be- 
derftandings  between  the  courts  of  France  and  tween 
England,  which  at  length  broke  out  into  an  open  France  arci 
war.  The  French  had  employed  the  Englifh  fhips  0 
which  were  lent  them  to  affift  in  the  fiege  of 
Genoa  againft  the  Rochellers,  and  refufed  to  re- 
ftore  them,  as  has  been  obferved  already ;  where¬ 
upon  the  Englifh  made  reprifals,  by  flopping  fe- 
veral  French  merchant-fhips  in  the  ports  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  court  of  France  on  the  other  hand  feized 
the  effedts  of  the  Englifh  merchants  in  that  king¬ 
dom  to  the  value  of  two  or  three  hundred  theu- 
fand  pounds.  But  thefe  differences  had  been  ac¬ 
commodated,  and  the  fhips  and  merchandizes  re¬ 
ciprocally  returned.  A  further  breach  however 
was  made  between  the  two  nations  the  following 
year  1627,  by  the  indiferetion  of  fome  of  the 
Queen  of  England’s  fervants,  that  did  ill  offices 
between  the  two  courts.  The  Queen,  as  has  been  • 
mentioned  already,  was  allowed,  by  the  articles  of 
marriage,  to  entertain  French  Roman  Catholicks 
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GH  A  P.  and  popifh  priefts  in  her  fervice  ;  who  were  ever 
XXXIV.  endeavouring  to  promote  the  intereft  of  their 
country  and  religion,  and  making  what  profelytes 
they  could  to  their  faith ;  which  gave  great  of¬ 
fence  to  feme  Englifh  Proteftants,  and  occafioned 
ill-natured  reflections  on  his  Majefty,  as  his  be¬ 
ing  inclined  to  popery,  encouraging  it,  &c.  But 
the  priefts  in  the  Queen’s  retinue  ttill  gave  the 
Jnfolence  King  greater  occafion  to  complain,  when  they 

°hhhCriei!s  enSa8ed  *ier  Majefty  to  walk  to  the  common  gal- 
in  Eng-  -lows  at  Tyburn,  to  adore  the  faints  and  martyrs 
land.  °  of  her  religion,  who  had  been  executed  there  in 
the  two  precedings  reigns.  This,  and  the  diffe¬ 
rences  they  daily  created  between  the  King  and 
her,  occafioned  his  Majefty  to  difmifs  them  all  at 
once,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  ; 
among  whom  was  the  Bifhop  of  Mende.  They 
received,  however,  in  wages  and  prefents,  the 
value  of  two  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds  and 
upwards,  before  they  were  fent  back. 

The  French  King  complained  of  this  tranfac- 
tion  as  a  breach  of  the  articles  of  marriage,  and 
ordered  the  Englifh  fhippingin  his  ports  to  be  de¬ 
tained,  tho’  the  King  of  England  fent  over  the 
Lord  Carleton  to  reprelent  the  neceffity  of 
proceeding  in  this  manner  for  the  peace  of  the 
nation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  royal  family. 

The  French  court  remaining  inexorable,  the 
court  of  England  hearkened  to  the  follicitations  of 
Soubize  in  behalf  of  the  French  Proteftants,  and 
iief*to* the  determined  to  fend  a  fleet  of  fhips  to  the  affiftance 
Rochel-  of  the  Rochellers,  who  were  in  a  manner  blocked 
krs*  up  by  the  forts  built  about  their  town  ;  and  a  de¬ 
claration  was  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  the  Duke 
of  Bucks,  who  was  appointed  both  Admiral  and 
General  in  the  expedition,  wherein  there  are  three 
motives  mentioned  for  entring  into  this  war : 
Dedara-  i.  That  the  French  having  entered  into  analli- 
tion  of  war  ance  with  the  Engl  lfli  for  the  reftoration  of  the 
sgamft  Elector  Palatine,  and  agreed  to  join  their  forces 
with  thole  of  his  Britifli  Majefty,  and  march  in 
conjunction  into  Germany  to  his  aftiftance,  the 
French  did  not  only  fail  in  furniftiing  their  quota 
of  troops  for  that  expedition,  but  denied  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  forces  that  came  over  to  Calais  in  order  to 
join  them,  the  liberty  of  landing  there  ;  whereby 
mod  of  the  forces  perilhed  on  board,  and  the  ex¬ 
pedition  was  ruined.  2.  That  the  French  King, 
contrary  to  his  treaties  with  his  Proteftant  fub- 
jeCls,  of  which  the  King  of  England  was  guaran¬ 
tee,  had  blocked  up  their  towns  and  forts.  And, 
3.  That  he  had  feized  all  the  Englifh  fhipping  and 
merchandize  in  his  ports.  But  whatever  were 
the  declared  or  concealed  reafons  for  aflifting  the 
Rochellers,  the  Duke  of  Bucks  with  a  fleet  con- 
fifting  of  an  hundred  fail  of  men  of  war  and  tranl- 
ports,  fet  fail  from  Portfmouth  the  feventh  of 
June,  and  came  before  Rochelle  about  a  month 
afterwards,  when  they  refufed  to  admit  him  or 
any  of  his  people  into  the  city,  notwithftanding 
they  had  fent  Soubize,  brother  to  the  Duke  of 
Rohan,  over  into  England  to  implore  aid  of  the 
Englifh  court ;  nor  could  Soubize  with  all  his 
importunity  prevail  with  the  Rochellers  to  aft  in 
concert  with  the  Englifh  fleet.  They  faid,  they 
thanked  his  Britifh  Majefty  and  the  Duke  for  their 
kind  intentions  •,  but  as  there  was  a  treaty  of 
union  between  them  and  the  reft;  of  their  brethren 
in  the  feveral  provinces  of  France,  they  durfl:  not 
accept  of  foreign  fuccours  till  they  knew  their 
refolutions.  But  this  furely  fhould  have  been 
thought  of  before  they  had  put  the  Englifh  to  the 
charge  of  this  great  armament,  and  drawn  them 
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6—  >  uvj  doubt  CH  A  F: 
the  Proteftants  of  the  other  provinces  had  long  XXXIV. 
flnee  been  confulted  upon  that  point :  but  the  true 
reafon  of  this  abundant  caution,  was  certain  ad¬ 
vice  they  had  received  from  their  brethren  the 
Englifh  feftaries,  that  King  Charles  either  de- 
figned  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  their  city,  and 
perhaps  introduce  epifcopacy  there,  which  they 
dreaded  equal  to  popery  ;  or  that  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  would  make  peace  with  France,  and  deliver 
them  up  to  the  mercy  of  their  enraged  Sovereign. 

The  Duke  might  juftly  have  been  provoked  at  the 
ficklenefs  and  unkind  fulpicions  of  the  Rochellers, 
and  left  them  to  fhiftfor  themfelves  ;  but  becaufe 
he  was  unwilling  to  return  to  England  without 
effefting  any  thing,  after  the  kingdom  had  been 
at  fuch  a  vail  expence  to  fend  relief  to  the  French 
Proteftants,  he  determined  to  land  his  forces  on 
the  ifle  of  Rhee,  which  lies  near  Rochelle,  to  give 
the  citizens  time  to  confider  their  true  intereft:. 

I  oon  t  doubt  but  Sou  b  iz  e  reprefented  to  him  how 
ungovernable  the  Hugonots  generally  were,  even 
when  they  were  commanded  by  thofe  of  their  own 
nation  of  the  firft  quality:  that  their  preachers 
would  frequently  defeat  the  belt- laid  deftgns  of 
their  Generals,  through  their  fuperftition  and  bi¬ 
gotry  :  that  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Rohan,  who 
was  at  that  inftant  drawing  their  forces  together 
to  oppofe  the  Prince  of  Conde,  was  far  from  be¬ 
ing  obeyed  as  he  ought,  and  as  the  neceffity  of  their 
affairs  required  ;  and  that  molt  of  the  heads  of 
their  party  had  gone  over  to  the  court,  as  defpair- 
ing  of  fuccefs  where  the  multitude  were  under  no 
command  •,  but  that  they  were  a  well-meaning 
afflifted  people,  and  it  would  be  glorious  to  him 
if  he  fhould  attempt  to  deliver  them  from  the  ty¬ 
ranny  and  oppreffion  they  laboured  under,  even 
without  their  concurrence.  Thefe  confiderations, 
or  fomething  of  rhe  like  nature,  was  probably 
fuggefted  to  the  Duke  by  the  French  Proteftants 
on  board  the  fleer,  or  he  would  not  have  made  a  The 
defeent  on  the  ifle  of  Rhee*  where  there  was  a  Duke  of 
confiderable  body  of  French  troops  drawn  to ge-  Bucks 
ther  to  oppofe  his  landing.  The  French  hifto- 
rians  fay  he  was  repulfed  three  times,  in  which  he  the  ifle  of 
loft  a  great  many  brave  men,  but  carried  his  point  Rhee. 
at  laft,  and  obliged  Thoyras,  the  Governor, 
to  retire  into  the  caftle  of  St  Martin’s,  and  other 
forts  upon  the  iftand,  with  his  troops.  Had  the 
Duke  immediately  laid  liege  to  the  caftle,  it  is 
computed  he  might  have  carried  it  in  a  fortnight’s 
time  :  but  he  fee  ms  to  have  been  totally  unpro¬ 
vided  for  a  fiege,  and  therefore  propofed  only  to 
block  up  the  forts,  and  prevent  any  fupplies  of 
ammunition  and  proviflon  being  thrown  into  them, 
till  he  could  be  furnifhed  with  materials  proper 
for  a  fiege  from  England  or  Rochelle.  And  in¬ 
deed  the  Rochellers,  when  they  had  confidered 
the  advantage  the  poffeffion  of  the  ifle  of  Rhee 
would  be  to  them,  that  many  of  their  eftates  lay 
there,  and  they  had  great  part  of  their  provifion 
from  thence,  they  did  vouchfafe  to  fupply  the 
Duke  with  fome  forces  and  other  necelfaries  to¬ 
wards  the  reducing  of  St  Martin’s.  But  it  was 
now  too  late:  Cardinal  Rich  lieu  had  found 
means  to  tranfport  fuch  numbers  of  troops  into  the 
iftand,  that  the  French  were  become  much  fupe- 
rior  in  numbers  to  the  Englifh.  Whereupon  the  He  reim- 
Duke,  after  having  remained  there  three  months,  barks  his 
found  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  railing  the  fiege,  trooP3- 
and  re-imbarking  his  troops  for  England  •,  which 
was  done  with  Jefs  lofs  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pefted,  confidering  they  were  to  retire  in  the  face 
16  E  ..  of 
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of  a  numerous  enemy.  According  to  the  Englifh 
account,  which  feems  to  be  the  trueft,  they  loft 
two  thoufand  men  in  this  expedition  ;  but  the 
French  fay  eight •,  which  is  near  as  many  as  they 
had  when  they  made  the  defcent.  The  Rochel- 
lers,  now  fenfible  of  the  fincerity  of  the  Englifh, 
parted  good  friends  with  the  Duke  of  Bucks ;  and 
he  promifed  to  return  with  a  more  powerful  re¬ 
inforcement  to  their  affiftance  the  next  fpring. 

One  great  occafion  of  the  Duke’s  not  carrying 
the  caftle  of  St  Martin’s,  and  making  himfelf  ma¬ 
iler  of  the  iile  of  Rhee,  was  the  dilatorinefs  of  the 
Earl  of  Holland  ;  who  being  intrufted  to  carry  the 
neceflary  ftores  and  ammunition  to  the  ifle  of  Rhee 
for  a  fiege,  had  got  no  further  than  Plymouth  with 
them  when  the  Duke  returned  to  England  ;  and  it 
was  by  no  means  advifable  to  hazard  fo  great  a 
fteet  as  the  Duke  had  with  him,  longer  upon  the 
French  coaft  in  winter,  if  there  had  not  been  an 
army  to  oppofe  the  operations  :  but  as  he  began  to 
want  all  ntceffaries,  and  the  French  troops  were 
much  fuperior  tothofe  he  had  with  him,  the  Duke’s 
retreat  does  not  feem  todeferve  any  manner  of  cen- 
fure,  tho’  the  fanaticks,  and  the  reft  of  his  dome- 
ftick  enemies,  ufed  him  very  fcurriloufly  on  this 
occafion. 

The  French  continued  the  blockade  of  Rochelle 
after  the  retreat  of  the  Englifh  fleet,  and  during 
the  winter  builc  forts  on  the  lines  of  circumvalia- 
,  tion  at  little  diftances,  which  entirely  cut  off  ail 
■  communication  between  Rochelle  and  the  country 
on  the  land  fide  •,  and  as  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
was  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  they  began  an  ama¬ 
zing  work,  a  ftone  wall  twelve  fathom  wide  at  the 
foundation,  and  ftrengthened  with  huge  piles  on  each 
fide,  which  was  to  be  extended  from  either  fhore  fo 
far  into  the  fea,  as  to  leave  only  a  ftnall  fpace  for 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  in  which  they  de- 
ligned  to  fink  fo  many  veffels,  as  fhould  render  the 
entrance  into  the  harbour  impracticable.  The  Ro- 
chellers  obfcrving  they  were  in  danger  of  being 
fhut  up  by  fea  and  land,  begged  of  the  court  of 
England  to  haften  their  preparations,  before  thefe 
works  were  finifhed.  They  reprefented  that  if  this 
fhould  once  be  effected,  no  proviflons  could  be  got 
into  the  town,  and  all  the  ftrength  of  Europe 
would  not  be  able  co  deliver  them  •,  they  mult  be 
forced  to  fubmit  to  a  victorious  and  exafperated 
Prince.  Whereupon  the  King  of  England  gave 
orders  to  work  night  and  day  on  the  fleet  defigned 
for  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  which  actually  fet  fail 
from  Plymouth,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Denbigh,  about  the  middle  of  April  1628,  and 
arrived  before  Rochelle  on  the  firft  of  May.  Not- 
withftanding  the  wall  or  barricado  above-men¬ 
tioned  gradually  decreafed  in  thicknefsas  it  was  rai- 
fed  in  height,  yet  was  ic  broad  enough  at  the  top  to 
erect  little  works  upon  it,  to  fhelter  the  foldiers 
who  were  placed  for  the  defence  of  it,  and  they 
ranged  armed  veffels  along  the  fide  of  this  mole 
for  it’s  greater  fecurity.  The  French  alfo  had 
now  fo  good  an  understanding  with  the  Spaniards, 
that  they  procured  a  large  fquadron  of  men  of  war 
of  them,  which,  joined  with  their  own,  compofed 
a  fleet  of  an  hundred  fail,  that  prevented  a  greac 
convoy  of  proviflons  the  Englifh  had  got  ready 
during  the  winter  being  put  into  the  town.  The 
Earl  of  Denbigh  alfo  found  the  works  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  fo  far  advanced,  and  the  paffage 
blocked  up  by  veffels  that  were  funk  in  it,  that  if 
it  had  not  been  defended  by  the  French  fleet,  yet 
would  it  have  been  impofflble  for  his  large  fhips  to 
have  entered  it  j  whereupon  after  fome  fruitlefs  at¬ 


tempts  againft  the  works,  he  was  forced  to  return  CHAP, 
back  without  eftedling  any  thing.  The  French  XXXIV. ^ 
Hugonots  were  very  angry  with  the  Englifh.  that 
they  had  not  fent  fhips  of  lefs  burthen,  which  they 
oblerved  might  have  got  into  the  harbour  at  this 
time,  tho’  thefe  greac  veffels  could  not ;  which 
poffibly  would  have  been  complyed  with,  ifthe  Ro- 
chellers  had  given  them  a  particular  account  of 
their  circumftances :  but  ic  would  not  certainly 
have  been  prudent  to  have  gone  to  the  rel  ief  of  this 
town  only  with  fmall  fhips,  when  the  Englifh  court 
had  received  certain  advice  that  the  French  and 
Spaniards  lay  before  ic  with  a  fleet  of  an  hundred 
fail.  But  to  return  to  the  French  army  which 
blocked  up  Rochelle*  by  land  :  The  Cardinal,  to 
animate  the  foldiery,  who  were  almoft  wearied  ouc 
with  the  length  of  the  fiege,  prevailed  upon  the 
French  King  to  remain  with  his  army  in  perfon 
great  part  ot  the  year  •,  but  the  King  having  wait¬ 
ed  feven  months,  and  there  being  ftill  no  profpect 
of  the  town’s  furrendering  fuddenly,  he  pretended 
extraordinary  buflnefs,  and  returned  to  Paris,  giv¬ 
ing  Richlieu  a  commiffion,  though  a  Cardinal  Rich- 
and  a  Bifhop,  to  be  Lieutenant-General  of  his  LIEU 
armies,  laying  his  commands  on  the  Duke  of  Q^nian- 
Angouleme,  the  Marfhals  Bassompierre  and^erin 
Schomberg,  and  the  reft  of  his  officers,  to  o- chief  of 
bey  the  Cardinal  as  they  would  his  Majefty  if  he  the  army, 
were  actually  prefent. 

The  Cardinal,  though  heunderftood  very  little 
of  the  condudt  ot  an  army,  yet  as  he  was  of  an 
adlive  penetrating  fpirit,  was  very  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  advice  of  the  Generals,  and  diftin- 
guifliing  what  was  feafible  and  what  not  ;  nor 
would  he  refufe  the  being  concerned  in  perfon  in 
the  raoft  difficult  and  hazardous  enterprizes,  tho* 
very  foreign  to  hisprofefllon,  if  he  might  be  indul¬ 
ged  with  the  fupreme  command  and  fuperintendency 
of  the  affair.  And  how  incongruous  foever  it  might 
feem  to  make  a  Bifhop  General  of  an  army,  as  he 
was  apprehenflve  the  liege  might  mifearry  in  his 
abfence  by  the  mifunderflandings  or  private  views 
of  the  general  officers,  thofe  that  faw  fartheft  into 
things  thought  he  could  not  more  effedfually  ad¬ 
vance  the  fervice  than  by  taking  the  commaad  up¬ 
on  himfelf.  When  the  King  left  the  army,  he  ex- 
preffed  the  greateft  concern  imaginable,  that  his 
affairs  would  not  fuffer  him  to  take  the  Cardinal 
with  him,  and  charged  him  net  to  be  too  prodigal 
in  expofing  his  perlon  in  the  trenches  every  day  as 
he  was  ufed  to  do,  intimating  that  he  could  not 
live  without  him. 

Richlieu  apprehending  that  the  army  would 
fuffer  pretty  much  by  a  winter’s  campaign,  took 
care  that  they  ffiould  be  well  paid  and  cloathed, 
and  the  camp  always  abounded  with  plenty  of  pro- 
vifions,  which  were  brought  in  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  country  ;  his  troops  obferved  fo  exadt  a  difei- 
pline,  that  the  peafants  brought  corn,  wine,  and 
fleih,  thither  with  as  much  fecurity,  and  were  bet¬ 
ter  paid  for  it  than  they  could  txpedt  to  be  in 
another  market. 

At  the  time  the  Englifh  fleet  was  expedted  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  (as  has 
been  mentioned  already)  the  Cardinal  thought  it 
advifable  thac  the  King  fhould  return  to  the  camp 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  foldiers,  and  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  accordingly  arrived  before  Rochelle  again  on 
the  24th  of  April.  When  they  faw  the  Englifh 
fquadron,  and  obferved  they  were  compofed  of  large 
veffels,  they  foon  conjectured  they  would  be  able 
to  do  them  very  little  hurt,  becaufe  there  was  not 
water  enough  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  for 
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CHAP  veffels  of  that  burthen  to  ride  in  :  and  fo  it  proved  ; 
XXXIV. ^  tj-,e  Engpfh  were  obliged  to  retire  without  intro- 
c  v  '  ducing  any  fupplies  of  men  or  provifions  into  the 
place,  as  has  been  related  above. 

The  Duke  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  notwithstanding 
of  Bucks  this  difappointment,  was  determined  to  attempt 
ibr'the^re-  t*ie  re^'e^  of  Rochelle  in  perfon  once  again  :  ac- 
lief  of  Ro-  cordingly  he  gave  orders  for  a  greater  fea-arma- 
chellea-  ment  than  ever;  he  looked  upon  his  reputation 
gain.  to  be  at  Sake,  and  feems  refolved  to  carry  his  point 
or  perifh  in  the  attempt  ;  and  as  he  apprehended 
it  to  be  an  enterprize  of  infinite  difficulty  and  ha¬ 
zard,  fince  fuch  dupendous  works  had  been  raifed 
both  on  the  fea  and  land-fide  of  the  town,  he  took 
leave  of  his  friends,  as  our  hidorians  inform  us,  as 
if  he  never  expected  to  fee  them  any  more  :  parti¬ 
cularly  when  he  parted  fromBifhop  Laud,  it  is 
reported  that  he  defired  him  to  put  his  Majedy  in 
mind  to  be  good  to  his  wife  and  children  loon  af¬ 
ter  which  he  repaired  to  Portfmouth,  in  order  to  go 
on  board  the  fleet,  but  was  (tabbed  there  on  the 
twenty-third  of  Augud  by  that  affaffin  Felton, 
a  violent  enthufiaft,  who  had  been  taught  by  the 
fanaticks  his  brethren,  that  the  killing  the  Duke 
would  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  the  greatelt  ler- 
vice  he  could  do  his  country. 

The  King  (till  purfued  the  defign  of  relieving 
Rochelle,  and  made  the  Earl  of  Lindfey  com¬ 
mander  of  the  fleet,  which  fet  fail  from  Portf¬ 
mouth  on  the  eighth  of  September  ;  but  when 
they  arrived  there,  they  found  the  huge  wall  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  finithed,  and  all  the 
(bore  covered  with  French  troops,  and  batteries 
raifed  at  every  place  where  there  was  any  poffibi- 
lity  of  landing.  The  Earl,  however,  made  feve- 
ral  brave  attempts  to  force  his  paflage,  but  could 
not  break  through.  Whereupon  the  Rocheilers, 
furrenders.  who  were  now  reduced  to  the  lad  extremity  (no 
lefs  than  fifteen  thoufand  of  them  having  perifhed 
by  famine)  defpairing  of  relief,  thought' fit  to  ca¬ 
pitulate,  and  furrendered  the  eighth  of  October. 
The  bed  terms  they  could  obtain  were  a  general 
pardon,  and  fecurity  as  to  their  lives,  liberties, 
and  edates,  upon  which  they  were  to  deliver  up 
the  town,  and  take  an  oath  never  to  bear  arms 
againd  his  Majedy  again.  Nor  had  the  terms 
been  fo  good,  but  that  the  Englifh  (Let  dill  re¬ 
mained  upon  the  coad,  and  there  was  feme  ex¬ 
pectation  that  the  tides,  which  are  very  high  at 
the  approach  of  the  winter  feafon,  might  have 
demolifhed  part  of  the  barricado  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  and  given  admiffion  to  the  Englifh 
fleer.  They  were  obliged  confequently  to  his  Bri- 
tifh  Majedy  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  lives  and 
edates,  which  had  not  been  granted  them,  but 
for  the  countenance  the  royal  navy  of  England 
gave  them.  And  furely  no  Prince  ever  met  with 
harder  ufage  than  King  Charles  did  on  this 
occafion  :  his  own  Protedant  fubjetAs  thought  it 
a  Efficient  caufe  to  enter  into  a  rebellion  againd 
him,  becaufe  he  did  not  fupport  the  Protedant 
interedfo  effectually  as  they  apprehended  he  might 
have  done ;  and  the  French  Catholicks  thought 
themfelves  judified  in  fomenting  the  infurredtion 
of  his  fubjedts,  becaufe  he  had  fo  drenuoufly  fup- 
ported  the  Protedant  Rocheilers.  It  is  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  the  taking  of  this  place  gave  the 
greated  blow  to  the  civil  liberties  of  France,  as 
well  as  to  the  Protedant  religion  there  ;  for  no 
fooner  were  the  Protedants  difarmed,  and  their 
cities,  of  which  this  was  the  mod  confiderable, 
reduced,  but  the  court  found  themfelves  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  put  what  terms  they  pleafed  on  their 
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fellow-fubjedts:  whereas  if  the  minidry  were  guilty 
of  any  adts  of  tyranny  before  this  misfortune,  the 
people,  by  the  abidance  of  the  Protedants,  were 
generally  able  to  make  a  dand,  and  defend  their 
invaded  liberties  :  and  this  was  indeed  the  true 
reafon  that  Cardinal  Rich  lieu  was  determined 
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to  put  them  ouc  of  a  condition  of  reading  again  : 
till  he  had  effedted  this,  he  could  never  iiope  to 
edablifh  a  delporick  power  in  that  kingdom. 

1  he  deftruiAion  of  the  Calvinids  in  France  is 
generally  aferibed  to  the  mercenary  temper  of 
their  chiefs,  and  the  ungovernable  difpofition  of 
their  people.  The  court,  by  offering  penfions  and 
places  to  the  grandees,  drew  off  many  of  them  ; 
and  the  reludtance  of  the  generality  of  the  Hu~ 
gonots  to  be  under  any  command  or  government, 
dilguded  many  more.  When  their  Generals  had 
concerted  Ichemesfor  their  advantage,  is  was  ten 
to  one  but  they  were  controuled  and  defeated  by 
their  ignorant  enthufiadical  preachers,  under  pre¬ 
tence  that  God  did  not  approve  either  of  their 
perfons  or  their  conduct  ;  and  thus  the  bed-laid 
defigns  were  often  bladed.  Ambition  and  Emu¬ 
lation  among  their  leaders  for  the  fupreme  com¬ 
mand,  contributed  alio  in  a  very  great  degree  to 
the  ruin  of  this  people.  Bjc  to  proceed  in  our 
hidory  :  The  King  having  taken  poffcffion  of 
Rochelle,  publiflieda  declaration,  whereby  he  re- 
doredthe  publick  profeffion  of  the  Roman. catho- 
licJk  religion  in  thac  city,  and  the  country  of 
Aunis  contiguous  to  it.  Fie  ordered  that  the  de¬ 
molifhed  churches  fhould  be  rebuilt,  and  their  re¬ 
venues  redored  to  the  clergy.  That  a  crofs  (hould 
be  erecAed  in  the  fquare  of  the  cable,  with  an 
ir.feription  (hewing  the  time  and  manner  of  the 
reduction  of  the  city.  That  the  church  where 
the  Hugonots  were  ufed  to  affemble  for  divine 
worfhip  in  the  cadle,  (hould  be  converted  into  a 
cathedral,  and  the  city  by  the  Pope’s  permiffion 
made  a  Bi (hop’s  See.  That  the  offices  of  Mayor 
and  Sheriff  fhould  be  fuppreffed,  and  the  corpo¬ 
ration  enrirely  diffolved,  and  the  city  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  governed  by  an  intendant  of  jultice  appoint¬ 
ed  by  his  Majedy.  And  finally,  that  the  walls 
and  fortifications  fhould  be  demolifhed. 

Compliments  were  made  his  Majedy  on  the 
reduction  of  Rochelle  by  the  Pope  and  other  fo- 
vereign  Princes  ;  an  evenr,  fays  my  catholick  au¬ 
thor,  of  the  utmod  importance  for  the  fecurity 
of  the  King’s  dominions  ;  a  mortal  blow  to  Cal- 
vinifm,  and  the  mod  glorious  to  Cardinal  Rich- 
l  i  eu’s  adminidration. 

While  the  King  was  at  the  fiege  of  Rochelle,  The  wir 
the  Prince  of  Conde  and  the  Duke  of  Mont  mo-  inLan- 
rency,  each  of  them,  commanded  an  army  in  gued^:* 
Languedoc  againd  the  Duke  of  Rohan  and  the 
Protedants  who  were  in  arms  there  ;  where  be¬ 
ing  much  fuperior  to  their  enemies,  they  ra¬ 
vaged  the  country,  and  ufed  the  poor  Hugonots 
in  the  open  towns  very  barbaroufly,  but  did  not 
make  themfelves  maders  of  Montauban,  Nifmes, 
or  any  of  their  (trong  places,  which  held  ouc  till 
the  King  returned  victorious  from  the  war  in  Italy, 
of  which  I  am  nexc  to  give  an  account. 

Vincent  Duke  of  Mantua  and  Momferrat,  The  war 
dying  in  the  year  1627  wirhout  i.ffue,  his  honours  in  Italy  on 
and  territories  devolved  on  the  Duke  of  Nevers  ;  ‘l, 

but  the  Spaniards,  being  aver(e  to  the  lucprificn  of  (lonto 

a  French  nobleman,  favoured  the  pretentions  of  Mantua. 
Cesar  de  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Guaftalla, 
who  pretended  alio  to  be  heir  of  the  late  Duke, 
and  prevailed  with  the  Emperor  to  grant  him  the 
invediture  of  the  duchy  of  Mantua.  The  French 
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CHAP  King  was  no  lefs  zealous  in  fupporting  his  fub- 
XXXIV.  je<q-  £)uke  0f  Nevers,  than  the  Spaniards  were 
in  the  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Guaftalla  -,  but  be^ 
ing  engaged  in  the  fiege  ol  Rochelle,  could  afford 
him  no  other  affiftance  at  prefent  than  what  was 
to  be  procured  by  negotiations  with  the  Pope,  the 
Venetians,  and  other  Italian  Princes.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Spaniards  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
feized  on  the  greateft  part  of  the  Montferrat,  and 
agreed  to  divide  it  between  them  -,  fcarce  any 
confiderable  place  except  Cafal  held  out  for  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  in  that  territory,  and  the  Duke 
was  reduced  to  great  extremity  in  Mantua  itfelf 
by  the  Emperor,  who  required  him  to  fequefter 
the  territories  of  Mantua  into  the  hands  of  Count 
Nassau,  till  his  Imperial  Majefty  fhould  have 
determined  the  right  of  the  feveral  pretenders. 

The  fiege  of  Rochelle  being  now  over,  the 
King  was  determined  to  fend  an  army  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  of  which  he  at  firft 
declared  the  Duke  of  Orleans  Lieutenant-General 
and  Commander  in  chief:  but  his  Majefty,  ’tis 
laid,  envying  his  brother  the  glory  of  the  enter- 
prize,  or  rather  the  Cardinal  not  daring  to  truft 
The  King  his  Royal  Highnefs  at  the  head  of  fo  powerful  an 
army,  perfuaded  the  King  to  take  the  field  in 
perl'on  ;  whereupon  his  Majefty  begun  his  march 
towards  Italy  on  the  fixteenth  of  January  1628-9. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  attended  him  as  far  as 
Lyons,  and  then  returned  to  Paris,  declaring  he 
would  not  ferve  in  an  army  where  the  Cardinal 
would  command  both  him  and  the  King. 

The  army  being  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
his  Majefty  fent  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  demand 
pafiage  for  his  troops  into  the  Montferrat  but 
the  Duke  refufed  it,  and  began  to  fortify  the  pafs 
of  Suza  againft  him  :  whereupon  the  King  at¬ 
tacked  it,  and  having  ordered  part  of  his  forces  to 
climb  the  mountains  and  charge  the  Piemontois 
in  flank,  they  immediately  took  to  their  heels, 
making  but  a  very  poor  reftftance.  The  next 
day  his  Majefty  continued  his  march  to  the  city 
of  Suza,  which  furrendered  upon  the  firft  fum- 
mons.  And  now  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  finding 
himfelf  unable  to  defend  his  country,  thought  fit 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  his  Majefty,  whereby 
he  obliged  himfelf  to  give  free  paflage  for  the 
French  troops  thro’  his  territories  into  the  Mont¬ 
ferrat,  and  to  furnifh  them  with  provifions:  that 
he  would  prevail  with  the  Spanilh  General  Don 
Gonzales  to  raife  the  fiege  ofCafal,and  with¬ 
draw  his  troops  out  of  the  Montferrat,  and  leave 
the  Duke  of  Mantua  in  the  peaceable  pofleflion 
of  his  dominions -,  and  that  he  would  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Pope,  the  King,  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  and  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  for  the  defence 
of  the  Duke’s  territories.  And  the  French  King 
on  his  part  promifed  to  obtain  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua  for  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  town  of 
Trino  in  the  Montferrat,  and  lands  to  the  value 
of  fifteen,  thoufand  crowns  per  annum. 

The  French  King  having  relieved  Cafal,  and 
put  the  Duke  of  Mantua  into  the  polfeirion  of 
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Hugonots  the  reft  of  the  Montferrat,  returned  over  the 
guedoc*  mountains  with  his  army  and  marched  into  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  in  order  to  give  the  finishing  ftroke  to 
the  Flugonot  war.  The  Duke  of  Rohan  was  not 
ftrong  enough  to  keep  the  field,  and  therefore  di- 
ftributed  his  forces  in  the  towns  of  fecurity, 
which  ftill  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Prote- 
ftants.  The  King  thereupon  laid  fiege  to  Privas 
in  the  Vivarez,  which  was  garrifoned  by  fome  of 
the  braveft  troops  the  Duke  of  Rohan  had,  and 


defended  the  place  admirably  well  •,  but  looking  CHAP, 
upon  their  ftrength  to  be  greater  than  it  really  XXXIV. 
was,  they  neglected  to  capitulate  till  all  their  T  " J 
works  were  taken,  and  could  obtain  no  terms : 
they  were  obliged  to  furrender  at  diferetion,  and 
molt  of  them  cut  in  pieces,  or  executed  in  cold 
blood.  One  occafion  whereof  might  be,  that 
after  the  town  was  taken,  and  in  a  manner  in 
poflfeffion  of  the  Royalifts,  one  of  the  foldiers  of 
the  garrifon  fet  fire  to  the  magazineof  powder,  and 
blew  up  a  great  many  of  them.  From  hence  the 
army  marched  to  Alets  or  Alais  in  the  Cevennes, 
which  being  terrified  by  the  fate  of  Privas,  fur- 
rendered  after  a  fiiort  reftftance,  as  did  feveral  other 
fmall  places.  Upon  thefe  repeated  fuccefies  the 
Cardinal  fent  to  the  Duke  of  Rohan,  advifing 
him  to  fubrnit  to  his  Majefty,  and  not  expofe 
himfelf  and  his  party  to  inevitable  ruin.  He  pro-  They  fub- 
mifed  to  the  Duke  himfelf,  his  brother  Soubize,  mit> and 
and  the  reft  of  the  Proteftants,  a  pardon,- and  fe- 
curity  for  ijheir  eftates  and  religion,  on  condition  townsof 
they  would  demolifti  the  fortifications  of  Nifmesy  fecurky. 
Caftres,  d’Ufez,  and  Montauban,  which  were  ftill 
in  their  power  :  and  the  Proteftants  confidering 
their  low  circumftances,  thought  fit  to  comply 
with  thefe  terms.  The  treaty  was  figned  at  Alets 
on  the  27th  of  June  1629.  After  which,  the 
Duke  of  Rohan,  with  his  Majefty’s  confent,  left 
the  kingdom,  and  retired  to  Venice,  obliging 
himfelf  not  to  return  without  his  permiffion.  Soon 
after,  the  fortifications  of  the  Proteftant  towns  be¬ 
ing  demolifhed  in  purfuance  of  the  (aid  treaty,  the 
Cardinal  made  his  entry  into  Montauban,  where 
he  was  complimented,  and  even  flattered  by  the 
Flugonot  clergy  to  a  very  high  degree.  The  Car¬ 
dinal  thereupon  let  them  know,  it  was  not  the 
cuftom  of  France  to  receive  them  as  the  body  of  a 
church  on  any  occafion  whatever,  but  he  received 
them  as  men  of  learning ;  that  under  that  notion 
they  fhould  always  be  welcome  to  him,  and  he 
fhould  endeavour  to  demonftrate,  on  all  occafions, 
that  the  difference  of  religion  fhould  never  hinder 
his  doing  them  all  manner  of  good  offices.  But 
the  Hugonots  having  parted  with  their  cities  of  fe¬ 
curity,  and  depending  lolely  on  the  pleafure  of  the 
miniftry,  who  never  kept  their  words  with  them 
any  farther  than  they  conceived  it  for  their  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  party  decreafed  infenfibly  ;  and  not- 
withftanding  the  fubmiffion  and  ready  obedience 
they  ffiewed  to  the  commands  of  their  fovereign, 
he  laboured  continually  to  ruin  them,  under  a  no¬ 
tion  that  he  was  bound  in  confcience  to  do  it  as 
foon  as  he  had  an  opportunity tho5  it  was  not 
effected  abfolutely  till  the  repeal  of  the  edi£t  of 
Nants  in  the  next  reign. 

While  the  King  was  engaged  in  the  wars  of  Mifunder- 
Montferrat  and  Languedoc,  there  happened  fome  {landings 
mifunderftandings  in  the  royal  family,  which  after-  10  the 
wards  occafioned  great  alterations  at  court :  the  ro^al  a' 
Duke  of  Orleans,  having  buried  his  firft  wife,  en¬ 
tered  into  a  new  amour  with  the  Princefs  Mary 
Gonzaca,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Nevers  and 
Mantua-,  to  which  match  the  Queen- mother 
ffiewed  an  unalterable  averfion,  pretending  that 
this  Princefs  was  of  an  unhealthful  conftitution, 
and  not  likely  to  have  any  children :  though 
the  true  reafon  of  her  oppofing  it,  was  Mon- 
ffeur’s  refufing  to  marry  one  of  the  daughters  of 
the  Duke  of  Florence,  her  near  relation  ;  by  which 
flie  propofed  to  fupport  her  intereft  at  court  in  cafe 
of  the  King’s  demife.  The  Queen,  whom  his 
Majefty  had  conftituted  regent  in  his  abfence,  to 
prevent  the  match  with  the  Duke  of  Mantua’s 
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daughter  prevailed  on  him  to  fend  for  her  into  I- 
taly,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  receiving  in¬ 
telligence,  laid  a  fcheme  to  intercept  her  in  the 
journey  and  marry  her.  The  Queen  having  no¬ 
tice  of  his  defign,  feized  on  the  Princefs  of  Mantua 
and  the  Duchefs  of  Longueville,  and  confined  them 
both  in  the  caftla  of  Vincennes.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans,  vexed  at  this  difappointment,  and  difguft- 
ed  becaufe  the  Cardinal  had  deprived  him  of  the 
Command  of  the  army  in  Piedmont,  retired  to 
Nancy  in  Lorrain.  However,  being  foon  made 
fenfible  that  the  Cardinal  equally  defigned  his  ruin 
and  the  Queen’s,  he  was  reconciled  to  her  Majefty, 
and  fent  to  the  Duke  deBellegar.de  to  court 
to  defire  the  Queen-mother  not  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  Cardinal,  of  whom  he  was  determined  to  be 
revenged  for  the  many  affronts  he  had  received, 
and  to  affure  her  he  would  marry  into  what  family 
fhe  pleafed.  He  offered  the  miniftry  alfo  to  re¬ 
turn  to  court,  on  condition  they  would  augment 
his  revenue  an  hundred  thoufand  livres  per  ann. 
which  at  length  was  complyed  with.  But  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  war  in  Italy. 

The  Cardinal  was  no  fooner  returned  over  the 
Alps  with  his  army  into  Languedoc,  but  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  General,  the  Count  de  Me  rode,  entered 
the  country  of  the  Griffons  with  an  army  of  twenty 
thoufand  men,  and  poflefied  himftlf  of  the  paffes 
of  the  Valteline,  whereby  he  fecured  the  commu¬ 
nication  between  Germany  and  Italy  again.  The 
motive  of  this  expedition  he  declared  was,  that  he 
might  be  in  a  condition  to  decide  the  differences 
concerning  the  fucceffion  to  Mantua  and  Mont- 
ferrat,  which  were  fiefs  of  the  Empire.  And  the 
Imperial  Generals  having  fummoned  the  Duke  of 
Mantua  to  furrender  his  territories  into  their  hands 
till  the  Emperor  had  determined  the  right,  on  his 
rcfufal  to  comply  with  them,  they  took  poffeflion 
of  the  grcateft  part  of  his  country. 

The  Cardinal  hereupon  raifed  another  army  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  his  Italian  allies,  of  which 
the  King  did  not  only  give  him  the  command,  but 
the  honour  of  reprefenting  his  perfon  with  the  title 
of  General iffhno,  which  at  this  time,  ’tis  faid,  was 
firft  made  ufe  of  to  fatisfy  his  vanity,  and  give  him 
the  fuperiority  of  the  Marfhals  of  France  who 
ferved  under  him.  The  army  being  arrived  at 
Lyons,  the  Cardinal  fent  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to 
demand  a  paffage  through  his  country,  and  that  he 
would  unite  his  forces  with  thofe  of  France,  as  he 
had  promifed,  to  recover  the  Mantuan  and  Mont- 
ferrat  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The  Duke  of 
Savoy  denied  he  had  made  any  fuch  promife. 
However,  he  agreed  to  give  the  French  paffage, 
rather  than  come  to  a  rupture  with  them  :  but  the 
Cardinal  refolving  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
the  Duke  to  prevent  the  French  armies  entring 
Italy  for  the  future,  or  to  cut  off  their  retreat  from 
thence,  on  lome  other  trivial  pretence,  took  an 
occafion  to  quarrel  with  the  Duke,  and  furprized 
the  fortrefs  of  Pignerol,  which  opened  a  way  to 
the  French  to  enter  Italy  when  they  pleafed,  and 
rendered  the  Duke  of  Savoy  dependent  on  them. 

The  Cardinal,  who  was  Generaliffimo  in  this 
expedition,  as  has  been  related  already,  when  he 
paffed  the  river  Dore  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
was  dreffed  in  bright  armour,  his  hat  adorned 
with  plumes  of  feathers,  and  a  brace  of  piftols 
before  him,  and  feemed  to  take  a  pleafure  in  fhew- 
ing  the  foldiers  how  dextrous  he  was  in  mana¬ 
ging  the  fine  horfe  he  rode  upon,  prancing  before 
the  ranks,  and  bidding  the  officers  take  notice 
of  his  fkill  ;  and  indeed  this  prelate  had  been 
VOL.  II. 


taught  thefe  exercifes  before  he  was  defigned  for  C  H  A  P. 
holy  orders.  But  to  proceed  in  our  hiftory :  XXXI V.^ 
The  French  were  not  content  with  the  taking  of  ^  J 
Pignerol,  but  made  a  conqueft  of  all  Savoy  ex¬ 
cept  Montmelian  •,  they  feemed  to  have  forgotten 
their  original  defign  of  relieving  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  fuffering  the  Imperialifts  to  take  his  ca¬ 
pital  city,  and  drive  him  entirely  out  of  his  ter¬ 
ritories,  except  the  city  of  Cafal,  which  was  ftill 
in  the  hands  of  the  French.  It  is  faid,  they 
looked  upon  the  taking  of  Pignerol,  and  the  re¬ 
ducing  Savoy,  of  much  greater  confequence  to 
them,  than  the  marching  to  the  affiftance  of  that 
Prince :  or  rather,  the  Cardinal  forefaw  that  he 
fhould  be  able  to  relieve  him  by  another  method, 
for  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  celebrated 
Gustavus  Adolphus  invaded  Germany,  with  The 
whom  the  Cardinal  entered  into  a  confederacy,  Frfnch  ,n': 
and  engaged  to  give  that  Prince  four  hundred  ^|Tce 
thoufand  crowns  per  annum  towards  the  charges  Gusta- 
of  the  war.  He  renewed  the  alliance  alfo  with  vus 
the  Proteffant  Princes  of  Germany,  by  whofe  Adol' 
means  he  fo  diftreffed  the  Emperor,  that  his  Im-  *  jUthe 
perial  Majefty  found  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  Proteftant 
withdrawing  his  troops  from  Italy,  and  of  coming  Princes  of 
to  terms  concerning  Mantua.  The  Emperor  pro-  Germany* 
mifed  to  grant  the  inveftitureto  the  Duke  of  Ne- 
vers,  on  condition  of  his  giving  a  fum  of  •  money 
to  the  other  pretenders. 

About  this  time  Charles-Em  anuel  Duke 
of  Savoy  died,  leaving  his  dominions  to  his  eldeft 
fon  Victor-Am adeus,  brother-in  law  to  the 
French  King  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  between 
whom,  and  the  French  and  Spaniards,  the  Pope’s 
Nuntio  Mazarin  negotiated  a  treaty,  by  which  A  treaty 
the  French  were  great  gainers  ;  and  this,  ’tis  faid,  concluded 
laid  the  foundation  of  Mazarin’s  greatnefs  in  (K 
France.  By  this  treaty  the  Spaniards  agreed  to  of  yAZi. 
evacuate  Mantua  and  Montferrat,  on  condition  rin  the 
of  the  French  King’s  evacuating  Savoy  and  Pig-  Pope’s 
nerol  :  but  the  French,  by  Mazarin’s  addrefs,  nuriU0- 
found  means  to  purchafe  Pignerol  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  ;  and  if  they  had  not  had  it  this  way, 
it  feems  the  Cardinal  was  determined  never  to 
part  with  it,  he  apprehended  it  to  be  of  fuch  im¬ 
portance  to  France. 

During  thefe  tranfaflions  the  King  of  France  A  cabal  a- 
and  the  Court  were  at  Lyons,  where  his  Majefty 
feil  dangeroufly  ill,  infomuch  that  his  life  was  de- 
fpaired  of.  The  Queen- mother  and  Queen-con- 
fort  thereupon,  ’tis  faid,  entered  into  a  cabal  with 
the  two  Marillacs,  (one  of  whom  was  Keeper 
of  the  Seals,  and  the  other  a  Marflial  of  France) 
the  Princefs  of  Conti,  the  Duchefs  of  Elbeuf, 
Vautier  the  King’s  firft  phyfician,  and  others, 
to  ruin  the  Cardinal  ;  of  which  that  Prelate  hav¬ 
ing  intelligence  from  the  fpies  he  always  kept  a- 
bout  his  Majefty,  he  determined,  upon  the  King’s 
recovery,  which  happened  not  long  after,  to  en¬ 
deavour  the  deftrudlion  of  all  that  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  defign  againft  him,  and  few  of 
them  efcaped  his  vengeance. 

The  Queens  did  not  want  fufficient  provocations  The  Car- 
to  ftudy  the  ruin  of  the  Cardinal;  he  was  per-  dinalgets 
petually  fuggefting  to  the  jealous  timorous  King,  ^,^'Uer 
that  they  had  a  defign  againft  his  Majefty  ;  that 
the  Queen-mother  had  more  affection  for  the  mother. 
Duke  of  Orleans  than  for  him,  and  was  perpe¬ 
tually  confulting  fortune-tellers  to  know  when  he 
fhould  come  to  the  crown  ;  that  the  Queen- 
confort  was  uneafy  at  her  having  no  children, 
and  had  thoughts  of  marrying  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  in  cafe  of  the  King’s  death  :  and  his  Majefty 
16  F  really 
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chap,  really  believed  thefe  calumnies ;  while,  on  the  other  ordered  a  decree  of  the  council  to  be  entered  in  the  C  h  A  p. 

XXXIV.  all  that  the  two  Queens  could  fay  againft  parliament  regifter,  which  prohibited  that  court  to  XXXiv. 

the  Cardinal  had  no  eflfeft  upon  him.  The  Court  deliberate  lor  the  future  on  declarations  concern- 
being  arrived  at  Paris,  things  came  to  an  open  ing  affairs  offtate:  and  to  fhew  his  difpleafure  at 
rupture  between  the  Queen-mother  and  the  Car-  their  prefumption,  fufpended  and  banifhed  twoof 
dinal ;  fhe  proceeded  fo  far  as,  in  the  King’s  pre-  the  Prefidents  of  the  chamber  of  inquefts.  The 
fence,  to  call  him  cheat,  ingrate,  malicious,  the  King  alfo  ftrictly  forbid  all  perfons  to  keep  any 
wickedeft  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  difturber  of  correfpondence  with  the  Queen-mother  or  the 
the  publick  peace  j  and  turning  to  the  King  told  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  declared  all  their  manors, 
him,  that  was  the  man  who  would  take  the  crown  lands,  and  tenements,  forfeited  to  the  crown. 


from  his  head  and  give  it  to  Count  Soissons, 
who  was  about  to  marry  his  neice.  But  the  King 
replied,  the  Cardinal  was  an  honed  man,  and  had 
ferved  him  faithfully  •,  that  {he  had  difobliged  him, 
and  put  him  to  the  utmoft  torture,  and  he  could 
never  forget  the  afflidlion  fhe  had  given  him. 
Whereupon  the  Cardinal  retired,  and  the  King 
foon  after  followed  him,  faying,  as  he  left  her 
cabinet,  that  he  had  had  too  much  patience. 

1631.  The  King  foon  after  came  to  a  refolution  to 
^ ,fie  make  the  Queen-mother  prifoner  -,  but  as  fhe  had 
mother  a  great  authority  in  Paris,  the  Cardinal  advifed 
ieizcd.  his  Majefty  to  remove  to  Compeigne,  where  it 
would  be  much  eafier  to  feize  her ;  and  the  Queen, 
who  had  no  lufpicion  of  the  defign,  followed  the 
King  thither.  On  the  23d  of  February  1630-31, 
the  King  and  Cardinal  returned  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  Paris,  having  ordered  five  hundred  horfe  to 
furround  Compeigne,  and  not  permit  the  Queen 
to  ftir  from  thence.  When  the  Queen  was  in¬ 
formed  the  Court  was  gone  without  her,  and  faw 
herfelf  furrounded  with  foldiers,  lhe  was  out  of 
all  patienc“,  and  vented  her  fpleen  againft  the 
Cardinal  in  fuch  terms  as  the  cafe  deferved.  She 
wrote  to  the  King  alfo  tojuftify  her  conduct  •,  but 
he  was  fo  influenced  by  the  Cardinal  and  his  crea¬ 
tures,  who  continually  befieged  his  Majefty,  that 
he  would  not  open  her  letters.  The  Queen  re¬ 
ceiving  intelligence  that  the  Cardinal  was  fending 
twelve  hundred  horfe  to  remove  her  from  Com¬ 
peigne  to  fome  other  place,  where  fhe  flrould  be 
more  clofely  confined,  found  means  to  make  her 
She  efcape,  and  retired  to  Flanders,  where  fhe  was 
eicapes  to  Kindly  received  by  the  Infanta,  who  had  the  go- 
Flanders.  vernment:  Qf  the  Netherlands.  This,  ’tis  faid, 
was  what  the  Cardinal  moft  defired  ;  for  having 
charged  her  frequently  with  being  in  the  Spanifh 
intereft,  the  King  looked  upon  her  retiring  to 
Flanders  to  be  a  demonftration  of  it.  The  Car¬ 
dinal  had  ordered  the  guards,  it  feems,  to  give  the 
Queen  an  opportunity  of  elcaping,  or  it  had  been 
very  eafy  for  him  to  have  prevented  it ;  but  he 
thought  lhe  would  be  able  to  do  him  lefs  mifchief 
abroad  than  at  court.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  alfo 
retired  out  of  France  about  the  fame  time,  having 
•firft  lent  a  memorial  to  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
wherein  he  declares  the  reafon  of  his  leaving  the 
kingdom  to  be  the  attempts  the  Cardinal  had 
made  againft  his  perfon,  and  that  of  the  Queen- 
mother,  in  order  to  render  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  par-  The  King  having  publifhed  an  edicft  declaring 
iiament  the  adherents  of  the  Queen-mother  and  the  Duke 
meddle^  Orleans  guilty  of  high-treafon,  fent  it  to  the 
with  af-  parliament  of  Paris  to  be  confirmed  ;  which  they 
fairs  of  refufed  to  comply  with,  till  the  parties  charged  with 
}late-  the  crime  had  been  heard  before  them.  Where¬ 
upon  Rich  lieu  prevailed  with  the  King  to  fend 
for  the  parliament  to  the  Louvre,  and  the  Keeper 
in  his  Majefty’s  name  let  them  know,  that  their 
authority  extended  only  to  private  right,  and  not 
to  matters  of  ftate,  the  cognizance  whereof  be¬ 
longed  only  to  their  Sovereign.  Then  the  King 


The  Cardinal  having  thus  gratified  his  revenge  The  Car- 
011  the  Queen-mother  and  Monfieur,  obtained  a  dinal 
grant  of  the  King  for  ere&ing  his  lands  of  Rich-  createcla 
lieu  into  a  duchy  and  peerage.  He  was  alfo  made  p  “kean<* 
Governor  of  the  province  pf  Britany,  which  he  fug- 
gefted  was  very  proper  for  him,  as  he  was  fuper- 
intendant  of  trade  and  navigation,  becaufe  the 
ports  of  Britany  lie  extremely  convenient  for  the 
carrying  on  a  foreign  trade  :  and  from  this  time 
he  obtained  the  title  of  the  Cardinal  Duke. 

The  Prince  of  Conde  and  the  other  grandees 
finding  this  Prelate  fo  firmly  eftablifhed  in  the 
King’s  favour,  that  the  united  interefts  of  the 
Queen-mother  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  could, noc 
prevail  againft  him,  but  that  their  oppofition  to 
his  fchemes  had  occafioned  their  deftrutftion,  court¬ 
ed  Rich  lieu  in  the  moft  abjedt  manner:  the 
Prince  particularly  went  from  province  to  province 
to  execute  his  orders,  and  publifh  the  praifes  of 
this  minifter  •,  in  a  fpeech  to  the  States  of  Britany 
he  dwells  much  on  the  capacity,  the  valour,  and 
great  fervices  of  the  Cardinal  •,  he  tells  them  he 
had  confounded  herefy,  pulled  down  and  defeat¬ 
ed  rebellion,  extended  the  limits  of  the  kingdom, 

&c.  and  might  have  added,  that  he  had  obtained 
an  entire  conqueft  over  the  liberties  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  rendered  the  affemblies  of  the  States  and 
Parliaments  entirely  ufclefs. 

Rich  lieu  ftill  continued  to  purfue  the  friends  ,632. 
and  adherents  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  with  the  ut- 
moft  feverity,  particularly  the  Duke  of  Lorrain, 
from  whom  he  took  feveral  towns  and  ravaged 
the  country,  becaufe  he  apprehended  that  Prince 
to  be  in  Monfieur’s  intereft  :  he  obliged  him  alfo  to 
renounce  all  treaties  and  alliances  with  the  enemies 
of  the  court.  Then  he  eredled  a  court  of  juftice  He  tries 
to  try  the  adherents  of  the  Queen-mother  and  the  the  Peers 
Duke,  and  obliged  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  con-  b>’  a  fpe- 
fent  to  this  manner  of  proceeding,  notwithftanding 
they  had  remonftrated  againft  it,  and  alledged  that  and  not 
Peers  could  only  be  tryed  in  parliament.  The  in  parlia- 
Marfhal  de  Marillac  was  made  the  firft  vie-  ment- 
tim  to  the  Cardinal’s  fury  :  he  had  eredfed  one 
court  of  juftice  to  try  him,  and  becaufe  they  were 
not  villains  enough  to  condemn  him  without  proof, 
he  appointed  other  commiflioners,  confifting  of  his 
own  creatures,  that  he  was  fure  would  do  as  they 
were  diredfcd.  Againft  this  court  in  general,  and 
feveral  of  the  judges  in  particular,  the  Marfhal 
excepted  on  account  of  their  declared  enmity  a- 
gainft  him,  but  to  very  little  purpofe ;  he  was 
condemned  to  lofe  his  head.  Great  interceftion 
was -made  for  his  life,  but  the  Cardinal  was  in¬ 
exorable.  The  Marfhal  was  executed  at  the  Greve, 
protefting  his  innocence  ;  and  it  feems  his  greateft 
crime  was  his  advifing  the  Queen  to  apprehend 
the  Cardinal,  when  the  King  lay  dangeroufly  ill 
at  Lyons,  which  was  never  to  be  forgiven. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  of  Orleans  entered  Tiie 
France  in  a  hoftile  manner  at  the  head  of  two  Duke  Or 
thouland  horfe,  declaring  that  he  had  taken  arms  leans  in 
to  procure  a  redrefs  of  the  people’s  grievances  and  arms> 
oppreffions  under  the  Cardinal’s  adminiftration. 

He 
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He  was  joined  by  about  three  thoufand  foot  in  Au¬ 
vergne,  but  the  provinces  were  generally  cautious 
of  riling  in  his  favour,  having  feen  fo  many  in- 
ftances  of  the  Cardinal’s  vengeance. 

The  King  on  the  other  hand  raifed  two  armies 
and  fent  them  againft  the  Duke,  and  at  the  fame 
time  publilhed  an  edidt,  declaring  that  the  male- 
adminiftration  and  oppreffions  mentioned  in  the 
Duke’s  declaration  were  all  pretended  and  ficti¬ 
tious  ;  that  the  kingdom  was  never  in  fo  power¬ 
ful  and  flourilhing  a  condition  as  at  this  time,  and 
that  the  Cardinal’s  merits  and  fervices  were  fo 
well  known,  that  none  but  thofe  who  envyed  his 
Majefty’s  glory  and  profperity  would  endeavour 
to  defame  him  ;  declaring  Monfieur’s  adherents 
again  guilty  of  high-treafon,  and  that  they  Ihould 
be  proceeded  againft  with  the  utmoft  feverity. 

Thefe  declarations  were  foon  followed  by  ac¬ 
tions.  The  Duke  of  Montmorency,  who  had 
furrendered  his  office  of  High  Admiral,  in  hopes 
of  having  that  of  Conftable  conferred  upon  him, 
became  malecontent  on  his  being  dilappointed  by 
the  Cardinal,  and  raifed  forces  in  the  province  of 
Languedoc,  of  which  he  was  Governor,  to  join 
the  Duke  of  Orleans :  he  procured  the  States  of 
Languedoc  alfo  to  elpoufe  his  intereft,  and  pro- 
mife  him  to  raife  money  and  to  ftand  by  him  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes.  But  coming  to  an  en¬ 
gagement  afterwards  with  the  King’s  troops,  the 
and  Mont-  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Montmorency  were  de- 
morency  feated,  and  the  latter  of  them  made  prifoner. 

Whereupon  Monfieur  thought  fit  to  fubmit  and 
lay  down  his  arms  •,  but  the  Cardinal  caufing  his 
friend  the  Duke  of  Montmorency  to  be  condemned 
and  executed  as  a  traytor,  notwithftanding  his  in- 
terceffion  to  fpare  him,  his  Highnefs  retired  in  dis¬ 
content  to  the  Low-Countries  again,  where  he 
was  well  received  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  victorious  Gustavus  Adolphus  was 
killed  on  the  fixth  of  November  this  year  at  the 
battle  of  Lutzen.  The  French,  as  has  been  re¬ 
lated  already,  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
him  and  the  Proteftant  Princes  of  Germany,  to 
whom  they  granted  confiderable  penfions  to  fup- 
port  them  againft  the  Emperor,  tho’  France  was 
then  at  peace  with  his  Imperial  Majefty  •,  but 
Gustavus  Adolphus  meeting  with  furprizing 
fuccefs  in  the  German  war,  Cardinal  Rich  lieu 
became  no  lefs  jealous  of  him  than  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.  However,  upon  the  death  of  the  King  of 
Sweden  the  cafe  feemed  to  be  altered,  and  the  Car¬ 
dinal  refolved  to  affift  the  Swedes  in  Germany  more 
vigoroully  than  he  had  done,  to  prevent  their  fink¬ 
ing  ;  for  had  the  Swedes  been  forced  to  accommo- 
aganft  the  date  matters  with  the  Emperor,  he  would  infal- 
Jmperia-  libly  have  fallen  upon  France  with  all  his  forces  : 

he  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  (hare  France  had 
in  maintaining  the  war  againft  him,  tho’  there  was 
not  any  war  declared  between  thefe  two  powers  at 
this  time.  The  Cardinal  therefore  promifed  to 
continue  -the  payment  of  a  million  of  livres  annu¬ 
ally  to  Sweden,  and  the  regency  of  that  kingdom 
on  the  other  hand  engaged  not  to  make  peace  with 
the  Emperor  without  the  confent  of  France.  The 
Cardinal  alfo  concluded  a  treaty  of  much  the  fame 
nature  with  the  States-General  and  the  Proteftant 
Princes  of  Germany,  whereby  he  found  full  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  without  entring 
into  a  formal  war.  About  the  fame  time  he  pro¬ 
cured  himfelf  to  be  made  a  Knight  of  the  Floly 
Ghoft,  and  feemed  to  be  as  proud  of  the  blue 
ribbon  as  fome  modern  ftatefmen  are  at  this 
day. 
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While  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  engaged  in  that  CHAP, 
terrible  war  with  Sweden  and  her  confederates,  XXXIV- 
the  Cardinal  took  the  opportunity  of  furprifing  the 
Valteline  again  •,  whereby  he  cut  off  the  communi-  The J 
cation  between  Germany  and  Italy,  of  which  the  French 
Spaniards  made  loud  complaints,  as  they  did  on  y^Uelme 
their  keeping  Pignerol  and  Cafal  contrary  to  the  again. 
laft  treaty  of  peace  between  thefe  two  powers  :  but 
it  is  obferved  of  the  Cardinal,  that  he  never  parted 
with  any  thing  that  he  apprehended  was  for  his 
advantage  to  keep.  The  reprefentations  of  the 
Spaniardson  thefe  heads,  were  as  ineffectual  as  thofe 
for  their  evacuating  Triers  and  the  towns  of  Lor-  ^34- 
rain,  which  the  French  had  feized  on  with  equal  J^ench 
juftice  •,  and  under  pretence  that  the  Duke  of  Lor-  feize  Lor, 
rain  had  affifted  the  Spaniards,  and  had  clande-  rain, 
ftinely  married  his  fifter  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  French  King  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Nancy, 
the  capital,  and  all  the  reft  of  his  country.  Where¬ 
upon  the  Duke  transferred  his  dominions  to  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  his  brother,  and  joined  the 
imperial  army  with  his  troops. 

The  Queen  mother,  weary  of  refiding  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  (lie  did  not  meet  with  thatre- 
fpedt  fhe  apprehended  was  due  to  her  quality,  and 
being  deprived  of  all  her  revenues  by  the  Cardinal, 
made  her  fubmiffion  to  this  haughty  Prelate  in  the 
moft  abjecft  manner,  in  order  to  obtain  a  perm if- 
fion  to  return  to  court  :  but  the  Cardinal,  either  to 
gratify  his  revenge,  or  really  fearing  fhe  might  find 
means  to  ruin  him  in  the  King’s  favour,  appeared 
inexorable,  andperfuaded  his  Majefty  that  hemuft 
never  expedt  to  live  in  any  tolerable  quiet  if  he 
fuffered  her  to  return  to  court,  or  if  fhe  was  al¬ 
lowed  her  revenues  while  out  of  the  kingdom  •,  fo 
that  this  Princefs  was  reduced  to  very  great  extre¬ 
mities.  But  as  Richlieu  was  of  opinion  the  The 
Duke  of  Orleans  might  embarrafs  his  affairs  more  Duke  of 
by  remaining  out  of  the  kingdom  than  in  it,  he  °r5eans 
confented  to  his  return,  procuring  a  general  pardon  courC> 
for  him  and  his  domefticks  except  three  or  four, 
and  a  grant  of  all  his  former  revenues  and  ap¬ 
panages  that  had  been  taken  from  him,  with  a  large 
fum  lor  the  paying  off  his  debts  and  providing  his 
equipage :  he  was  alfo  to  have  a  troop  of  Gens 
d’armes,  and  another  of  light  horfe  for  his  guard. 
However,  the  Duke  thought  fit  to  leave  Madam 
his  wife  in  the  Low-Countries,  not  daring  to  truft 
her  in  the  power  of  the  Cardinal,  who  feemed  de¬ 
termined  to  get  his  marriage  with  her  declared 
void. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Imperialifts  obtained  a  The 
fignal  vidtory  over  the  Swedes  at  Norlingen,  which  Swedes^ 
gave  the  Cardinal  fome  apprehenfions  of  his  lofing  ^^or- 
Lorrain  again,  and  even  of  the  enemy’s  penetra-  lingen. 
ting  into  the  heart  of  France.  Whereupon  he  fent 
the  Marlhals  de  la  Force  and  de  Breze  towards  the 
Rhine  with  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  to 
fupport  the  Swedes,  who  put  leveral  towns  in  Al- 
fatia  and  the  Palatinate,  which  they  were  not  able 
to  keep,  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  a- 
mongft  the  reft  the  important  city  of  Philipfburg ;  Tranter 
which  laft  gave  the  Cardinal  great  fatisfadlion,  in-  Phihpf- 
afrnuch  as  it  put  him  in  a  condition  to  ftop  the  t0 
progrefs  of  the  Imperialifts,  in  cafe  they  defigned  French, 
to  pafs  the  Rhine  and  force  their  way  into  Lor¬ 
rain.  The  Car- 

The  Cardinal  had  tryed  all  the  ways  imaginable  dinal  Pr0* 
to  perfuade  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  confent  that  his  ™r0Z 
marriage  with  the  Princefs  of  Lorrain  Ihould  be  Feur’s 
declared  null,  and  believing  that  the  Duke’s  fa-  marriage 
vourite  Puilaureus  perfuaded  him  to  remain  t0  bede* 
immovable  on  that  head,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
i  apprehended 
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CHAP,  apprehended  with  another  of  the  Duke’s  domefticks 
XXXIV.  ancj  carrietl  to  the  caftle  of  Vincennes ;  which  gave 
i  .I  y  m_j  jyjonpieur  nQ  fma]i  uneafinefs.  But  he  proceeded 
farther,  for  having  fummoned  an  affembly  of  the 
clergy  to  meet  at  Paris,  he  propofed  this  queftion 
to  them,  viz.  Whether  the  Princes  of  the  blood, 
and  efpecially  thofe  who  flood  neareft  to  the  crown, 
might  marry  without  the  King’s  confent,  and 
even  againil  his  exprefs  prohibition  ?  To  which  they 
returned  luch  an  anfwer  as  it  wasfuppofed  the  Car¬ 
dinal  had  dictated,  namely,  that  marriages  might 
be  rendered  null  by  antient  cuftoms,  founded  upon 
reafon,  and  authorized  by  the  Church.  That  the 
cuftom  of  France  did  not  permit  Princes  of  the 
blood,  and  efpecially  the  preemptive  heir  of  the 
crown,  to  marry  without  the  King’s  confent, 
1635.  much  lefs  agair.ft  his  pofitive  commands.  The 
Queen-mother  receiving  advice  of  this  determina¬ 
tion,  wrote  to  Rome,  defiring  his  Holinefs  to 
prohibit  the  clergy  of  France  proceeding  in  this  af¬ 
fair,  becaufe  it  was  notorious  that  this  affembly 
was  wholly  compofed  of  Court-Bifhops,  who  were 
ready  to  declare  whatever  the  prime  minifter  would 
have  them  ;  and  if  he  defired  it,  would  frame  ano¬ 
ther  declaration  directly  oppofite  to  this  to-morrow. 
Monfieur  alfo  {till  infilled  on  the  validity  of  his 
marriage.  Flowever,  when  he  was  preffed  on  this 
head,  he  told  his  Majefly  that  if  the  Pope  de¬ 
clared  he  might  marry  again,  he  would  obey  him. 
Thecoun-  Richlieu  about  this  time  prevailed  with  the 
cils  held  King  to  let  the  councils  be  held  at  his  houfe,  un- 
i.^eu’s"'  ^er  Pretence  his  want  of  health,  and  his  Ma- 
pahee.  jefty  ufually  came  thither  from  St  Germain’s  and 
Verfailles.  Moll  people  believed,  that  this  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  perpetual  fears  the  Minifter  was  in, 
not  daring  to  trull  himfelf  much  abroad,  and  when 
he  did  go  out,  his  people  were  never  acquainted 
with  it  till  the  moment  he  took  coach  ■,  for  the 
Princes  of  the  blood  and  the  Nobility,  whom  he 
treated  with  the  utmoft  contempt,  as  well  as  the 
people  who  were  oppreffed  by  taxes,  equally  hated 
him  :  fo  that  it  feems  this  mighty  authority,  foun¬ 
ded  wholly  upon  the  King’s  weaknefs  and  a  per¬ 
petual  feries  of  adls  of  violence,  was  attended  with 
no  fmall  inquietude.  Fie  rendered  himfelf  dreaded 
by  every  man,  and  yet  feared  every  man  himfelf ; 
conlcious  that  the  people,  whofe  liberties  he  had 
invaded,  would  lofe  no  opportunity  to  deftroy  him. 
The  ill  fuccels  of  the  French  arms  this  campaign 
alfo  was  a  confiderable  mortification  to  the  Car¬ 
dinal  ;  for  the  Germans  furprized  Philipfburg,  in 
which  were  their  magazines  and  a  confiderable 
treafure,  and  afterwards  took  the  city  of  Triers, 
making  the  Archbilhop  of  the  place  their  prifoner, 
who  was  in  the  French  intereft  :  Worms  and  fe- 
veral  other  towns  alfo  fubmitted  to  the  Imperia- 
The  lifts.  Whereupon  the  Cardinal  thought  fit  to 
French  ftrengthen  himfelf  by  entring  into  an  alliance  of- 
an^hiance  ^en^ive  anc^  defenfive  with  the  States-General  a- 
offenfive  gainft  Spain  (for  hitherto  he  had  carried  on  that 
anddefen-  war  under-hand,  by  fupplying  the  Dutch  and  o- 
ther  Powers  with  money).  It  was  agreed  by  this 
again!!  treatY  t0  divide  the  Spanifh  Netherlands  between 
Spain.  the  French  and  the  States,  when  they  fhould  have 
made  a  conqueft  of  them.  The  pretence  of  the 
French  for  declaring  war  againft  Spain,  was  their 
refufing  to  releafe  the  Archbilhop  of  Triers,  who 
had  put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  France. 
The  Spaniards,  on  the  other  fide,  declared,  that 
it  was  not  in  reality  the  King  of  France  that  made 
war  upon  them-,  but  Cardinal  Richlieu,  who 
had  ufurped  the  government  of  thatkingdom.  But 
whatever  were  the  grounds  of  the  war,  the  French 
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and  Dutch  havingjoined  their  forces,  amounting  to  C  H  A  P. 
forty  thoufand  men  and  upward,  took  Tirlemont,  XXXIV.. 
and  afterwards  laid  fiege  to  Louvain,  which  they  ' 
were  obliged  to  raifeon  the  approach  of  the  Spani¬ 
ards  and  Imperialills.  Nor  did  this  great  army 
perform  any  thing  anfwerable  to  the  expedition 
of  the  French  court  •,  which  proceeded,  ’tis  faid, 
from  the  milunderftandings  among  their  Generals, 
or  rather  with  the  Dutch  •,  who  obferving  the  haugh¬ 
ty  and  imperious  behaviour  of  the  French,  began 
to  be  afraid  of  having  them  for  their  neighbours, 
and  therefore  would  not  enter  upon  any  confide¬ 
rable  adlion.  ’Tis  obferved  alfo,  that  the  Dutch 
fo  contrived  matters,  that  the  French  were  defti- 
tute  of  all  neceffaries  in  their  camp,  whereby  they 
loft  abundance  of  men,  while  the  forces  of  the 
States  had  plenty  of  provifion  among  them. 

About  the  fame  time  the  King  of  France  en-  An  a!!i- 
terred  into  an  alliance  with  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  ance  Wlt!l 
Mantua,  and  Parma,  whereby  the  Cardinal  pro- 
poftd  no  lefs  than  the  conqueft  of  the  Milanefe. 

The  firft  enterprize  they  undertook  was  the  fiege 
of  Valentia  ;  but  the  mifuiiderft.mdings  among 
the  Generals  on  this  fide  alfo  prevented  the  taking 
of  it,  and  they  were  forced  to  raife  the  fiege.  Ic 
is  obfervable,  that  whatever  Powers  have  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  France,  ur.lefs  their  Minifters 
and  Generals  might  govern  the  confederacy,  and 
have  the  abfo’ute  command  of  the  troops,  they 
have  conftantly  ruined  the  undertaking,  or  fo  ma¬ 
naged  matters,  as  to  be  the  chief  gainers  by  it. 

This  is  a  truth  their  allies  have  experienced  more 
than  once.  But  to  proceed:  The  next  campaign  163 6. 

the  French  and  Italian  Generals  agreed  no  better 
than  the  former and  the  Duke  of  Parma’s  terri¬ 
tories,  which  lay  next  to  the  Milanefe,  were  in  a 
manner  ruined  by  the  Spaniards,  while  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  and  the  French  General  the  Marlhal  de 
Crequi  retired  towards  Piedmont. 

The  French  had  no  better  fuccefs  in  Franche 
Comte,  where  the  Prince  of  Conde  command¬ 
ed  ;  for  having  laid  fiege  to  Dole,  the  feccnd 
town  of  the  county,  he  was  obliged  to  raife  it  on 
the  approach  of  the  Duke  of  Terrain  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  army.  On  the  fide  of  the  Pyrenees  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  fuperior  to  the  French-,  but  the 
latter  prevented  their  taking  of  Bayonne,  which 
was  threatned  by  the  Spanifh  Generals.  In  the 
mean  time  the  frontiers  of  Picardy  being  very  ill 
guarded,  the  Spaniards  took  feveral  towns  there; 
and  having  paffed  the  Somme,  put  Paris  itfelf  into 
a  great  confternation  :  but  the  French  affembled 
their  forces,  and  obliged  them  to  retire. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Count  Soiffons  now  A  cor.fpi- 
commanded  the  grand  army  of  France  ;  fer  therac.va' 
fuccefs  of  the  Spaniards  was  fuch  in  Picardy,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  that  the  Cardinal 
found  it  abfolutely  neceffary  to  place  the  Princes  of 
the  Flood  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  fpirits  of  the  people,  and  induce  them 
to  fubmit  to  thofe  heavy  taxes  which  were  levied 
on  this  occafion  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom; 
though  he  v/as  very  well  fatisfied,  that  both  Mon¬ 
fieur  and  the  Count  were  his  mortal  enemies  :  and 
indeed  the  giving  them  the  command  of  the  army 
had  very  near  proved  fatal  to  him  ;  for  confulring 
with  fome  of  the  principal  nobility,  w-hom  this 
Prelate  had  equally  difobliged,  they  refolved  to 
take  him  off,  and  had  emplyed  four  affaffins  for 
that  purpofe  ;  but  the  Princes  were  fo  irrefolute, 
that  though  thefe  Bravo’s  had  furrounded  the  Car¬ 
dinal,  and  demanded  the  fign  to  fall,  upon  him, 
neither  of  them  durft  give  it,  pretending  they* 
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were  retrained  by  the  reverence  they  bore  to  his 
character  as  a  Priefl  ;  and  while  they  hefitated, 
the  Cardinal  took  coach  and  efcaped  their  hands, 
not  knowing  at  that  time  the  danger  he  was  in. 
Monlieur  and  Count  Soiffons  afterwards  deter¬ 
mined  to  endeavour  the  difgrace  of  this  Minifter, 
by  acquainting  his  Majefty  with  his  ill  conduct, 
which  they  affirmed  had  occafioned  all  the  calami¬ 
ties  the  nation  laboured  under  ;  and  particularly  his 
engaging  in  a  war  with  Spain,  which  he  knew  not 
how  to  maintain  with  honour.  But  the  Cardinal 
being  apprized  of  their  intentions,  caufed  a  report 
tobelpread,  that  the  King  defigned  to  apprehend 
them  ;  at  which  they  were  fo  alarmed,  that  they 
both  made  their  efcapes,  and  left  the  Cardinal  in 
the  foie  poffeffion  of  the  King’s  ear.  Monfieur  re¬ 
tired  only  to  Blois,  and  loon  after  returned  to 
court,  when  he  underftood  it  was  a  falfe  alarm  ; 
but  Count  Soiffons  went  to  Sedan,  and  did  not 
think  fit  to  truft  himfelf  any  more  in  the  Car¬ 
dinal’s  power. 

The  Campaign  of  1637  proved  fuccefsful  to  the 
French  and  Dutch  in  Flanders-,  Frederick- 
Henry  Prince  of  Orange  took  Breda,  and  the 
Cardinal  de  la  Valette,  General  of  the  French, 
took  feveral  other  towns  from  the  Spaniards  on 
that  fide:  but  in  Italy  they  had  the  word  of  it. 
The  Duke  of  Parma,  their  ally,  was  obliged  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  Spaniards-,  and  the  Gri- 
fons,  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Spanifh  troops, 
drove  the  French  out  of  the  Valteiine,  which 
they  had  been  at  a  very  great  expence  to  take  and 
defend. 

Father  Caussin,  the  King’s  Confeffor,  either 
concerned  to  fee  his  Majefty  and  the  nation  per¬ 
petually  impofed  on  by  the  Cardinal  -,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  hoping  to  fucceed  him  in  the  poll  of 
prime  minifter,  if  he  could  procure  his  difgrace, 
took  an  opportunity  about  this  time  to  lay  his 
ill  conduft  before  the  King,  inffrancing  in  four 
particulars:  1.  The  banifhment  of  the  Queen- 
mother,  who  wanted  even  the  neceffaries  of  life. 
2.  This  Prelate’s  ufurping  the  royal  authority,  fo 
that  his  Majefty  had  no  more  than  the  bare  name 
of  King.  3.  The  oppreffion  of  the  people,  who 
were  reduced  to  the  utmoft  mifery  by  the  exorbi¬ 
tant  taxes.  And,  4.  His  fupporting  the  Swedes 
and  German  Protellants  againft  the  Catholicks, 
to  the  ruin  of  their  religion  in  the  Empire.  And 
though  this  charge  was  for  the  moft  part  true  and 
notorious  to  all  the  world,  fuch  was  the  Cardi¬ 
nal’s  intereft  with  his  matter,  that  he  procured  the 
poor  ConfeflTor  to  be  thrown  into  prifon,  where 
he  remained  till  the  King  died. 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  being  dead,  as  has  been  re¬ 
lated  already  and  leaving  behind  him  a  fon  an 
infant,  to  whom  the  Duchefs,  his  mother,  filter 
to  the  French  King,  was  guardian,  the  Cardinal 
obliged  her  to  enter  into  an  alliance  offenfive  and 
defenfive  with  France  againft  the  Spaniard  ;  and 
fent  the  Cardinal  de  la  Valette  into  Italy,  to  com¬ 
mand  the  Army  there,  upon  the  death  of  Marfhal 
Crequi -,  for  ’tis  obferved  ofRicHLiEU,  that  he 
chofe  to  employ  Ecclefiafticks  upon  almoft  all  oeca- 
fions,  how  foreign  foeverto  their  profeffion.  The 
Archbifhop  of  Bourdeaux  was  Admiral,  Valette 
General,  and  moft  of  the  foreign  Minifters  in 
holy  orders :  he  either  thought  thefe  gentlemen 
better  qualified  for  publick  employments,  or  more 
devoted  to  his  interefts  than  other  men.  But  to 
return.  The  Spanifh  General,  the  Marquis  de 
Leganeze,  finding  himfelf  fuperior  to  the  French 
and  Savoyards,  laid  fiege  to  Vercil  in  Piedmont, 
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and  took  it;  but  declared  at  the  fame  time,  that  C  H  A  P. 
he  came  into  Piedmont  and  Montferrat  only  to  ex-  ^ 
pel  the  French,  and  not  to  make  war  againft  the 
Duke ;  for  the  Cardinal  had  infilled  that  the 
Duchefs  ffiould  put  all  her  ftrong  towns  into  the 
hands  of  the  French. 

The  Duke  of  Weimar,  whofe  troops  were  paid  The  Duke 
by  France,  engaged  the  Imperialifts  this  campaign  of  Weimar 
near  the  border  of  Switzerland,  and  defeated  j^peria-16 
them;  in  which  battle  the  Duke  of  Rohan,  who  and 
formerly  commanded  the  French  Prot  Hants,  was  takes  Fri- 
killed.  Afterwards  the  Duke  of  Weimar  took 
Rhinfield,  Friburg,  and  Brilac -,  and  the  country  n  ac>  c’ 
of  Brifgow,  and  feveral  towns  in  Suabia  fubmitted 
to  him.  In  Artois  the  French  did  not  meet  with 
equal  fuccefs  ;  for  having  laid  fiege  to  St  Omers, 
the  Spaniard  marched  to  it’s  relief,  and  obliged 
them  to  raife  it.  It  feems,  the  Cardinal,  with  all  The  Car- 
his  policy,  had  a  good  fhare  of  fuperftition  and 
credulity  :  a  nun  who  pretended  to  the  fpirit  of 
prophecy  related,  that  m  one  of  her  vifions,  Ihe 
law  two  armies  fighting  near  St  Omers,  and  that 
the  King’s  was  vidforious  ;  which,  ’tis  faid,  was  his 
principal  inducement  for  confenting  to  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  fiege,  for  which  he  was  by  no  means' pro¬ 
vided.  But  this  was  not  the  Cardinal’s  weaknefs 
alone  ;  moft  of  the  great  men  of  that  age  feem  to 
have  had  great  faith  in  vifions,  prophecies,  and  the 
magick  art. 

This  year  the  French  invaded  Spain  on  the  fide 
of  Guipufcoa,  took  Port  Paffage,  with  feveral 
Spanifh  men  of  war  and  galeons,  and  afterwards 
laid  fiege  to  Fontarabia  :  but  the  Spaniards  obliged 
them  to  raife  it,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the 
Cardinal,  as  well  as  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who 
commanded  the  army.  The  King,  however,  was 
extremely  rejoiced  at  this  time  to  find  his  Queen  TheQueen 
big  with  child,  after  they  had  been  married  two  cf  Fran“ 
and  twenty  years,  no  figns  of  her  pregnancy  hav- 
ing  appeared  before.  This  one  Would  have  thought  had  been 
ffiould  have  fo  much  endeared  her  to  his  Majefty,  barren  23 
that  the  Cardinal  might  have  been  afraid  to  offend  )’ears- 
her ;  but  this  infolent  Prelate  having  dilcovered  The  Car- 
that  the  Queen  held  a  correfpondence  with  her  bro-  ^inal 
ther  the  Cardinal  Infant,  on  the  fubjeift  of  peace, 
and  that  the  letters  which  paffed  between  them  were  paper3( 
lodged  in  aclofet  fhe  had  in  an  oratory  in  the  nun¬ 
nery  of  Val  de  Grace,  he  procured  an  order  from 
the  King  to  feize  them,  and  fent  the  Chancellor 
to  execute  it  -,  but  he  being  afraid  of  the  Queen’s 
refentment,  difeovered  the  matter  to  her  Majefty, 
and  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  removing  all  ob¬ 
noxious  papers  before  he  came,  fo  that  the  thing 
was  not  attended  with  any  ill  confequences,  as  rt 
happened  ;  tho*  had  not  the  Queen  been  big  with 
child,  ’tis  faid,  the  Cardinal  would  have  proceed¬ 
ed  againft  her  in  a  more  violent  manner.  Ano¬ 
ther  inftance  hiftorians  give  us  of  the  intolerable  in- 
folence  of  the  prime  minifter,  and  weaknefs  of  the 
King,  deferves  to  be  related  ;  the  King  it  feems 
had  a  miftrefs  called  Madamoifelle  d£  Fayette,  Ths  Car* 
of  whom  he  was  infinitely  fond,  infomueh  that  the  <^j1))[0l> 
Cardinal  v/as  apprehenfive  fhe  might  influence  his  £*  *s 
Majefty  to  his  prejudice:  this  lady  of  a  fudden  re-  hand,  and 
tired  into  a  convent,  and  refolved  to  have  no  farther  akers  hi» 
commerce  with  his  Majefty  -,  at  which  he  was  much 
fu  prized,  and  being  determined  to  know  the  rea- 
fon  of  it,  took  an  opportunity  to  hunt  in  the  foreft 
where  the  convent  flood,  and  leaving  his  atten¬ 
dants,  had  a  long  convention  with  her,  in  which 
he  difeovered  that  one  of  his  pages  who  ufed  to  carry 
the  billers  between  him  and  the  lady,  ufed  to  bring 
them  to  the  Cardinal,  who  altered  or  fuppreffed 
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them  as  he  law  fit,  making  no  fcruple  of  counter¬ 
feiting  the  King’s  hand  on  this  occafion  •,  and  it 
was  the  unkind  exprefflons  the  Cardinal  had  made 
ufe  of  in  thefe  letters  that  went  under  his  Majefty’s 
name  to  the  lady  that  induced  her  chiefly  to  think 
of  retiring  to  a  convent  •,  tho’  he  made  ufe  of  other 
means  to  effedt  it,  for  he  threatned  feveral  of  her 
friends  with  banilhment,  unlefs  they  perfuaded  her 
to  lhut  herfelf  up  in  a  nunnery.  Notwithftand- 
ing  all  thefe  provocations,  the  poor  King  durlt  not 
exprefs  his  refentment  againft  the  high  and  mighty 
Cardinal,  any  otherwife  than  by  difmifiing  the  page 
that  had  been  his  tool.  The  fame  evening  the 
King  and  Madam  Fayette  had  this  converfa- 
tion,  in  which  they  difcovered  the  villany  of  the 
prime  minifter,  the  Queen  was  brought  to  bed  of 
a  fon,  viz.  on  the  5th  of  September  1638,  who 
afterwards  fucceeded  his  father  by  the  name  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin  the  Queen- 
mother  palled  through  Holland  to  England,  to  vifit 
her  fon  and  daughter  there,  hoping  by  the  intercef- 
fion  of  their  Britifh  Majefties  to  prevail  with  her 
fon  the  King  of  France  to  re-call  her  to  court,  or 
at  leaft  to  procure  a  revenue  fuitable  to  her  quality, 
for  the  Cardinal  would  not  fuffer  a  penny  to  be 
paid  her  out  of  her  eflate.  She  defired  the  French 
Ambafladorat  theEnglifh  courtalfo  to  acquaint  the' 
Cardinal,  that  the  afflictions  fhe  had  fuffered  fince 
Ihe  left  France,  had  infpired  her  with  different  fen- 
timehts  from  thofe  fhe  had  entertained  formerly 
and  conjured  him  to  deliver  her  from  the  mifery 
and  necefflty  of  begging  her  bread  :  that  flic  defired 
indeed  to  be  near  the  King,  but  flhould  not  con¬ 
cern  herfelf  in  publick  affairs,  and  if  he  would 
procure  her  return  to  court,  would  difmifs  all  her 
fervants  that  were  fufpedted  by  him,  and  do  every 
thing  he  fhould  advife  her  to.  But  the  Cardinal, 
far  from  fhewing  the  leaft  companion  for  his  great 
benefadtrefs,  who  had  advanced  him  to  the  poll  he 
poffeffed,  confidered  the  natural  inclination  that 
women  generally  have  to  revenge  themfelves,  and 
the  humour  of  her  Majefty  in  particular,  who 
would  infallibly  ruin  him  if  it  was  in  her  power, 
for  the  repeated  flights  and  provocations  he  had 
given  her.  Nor  was  he  a  little  moved  by  his 
own  implacable  malice,  who  was  never  known 
to  forgive  any  one  that  had  offended  him,  and 
which  alone  would  have  determined  him  to  reject 
all  the  offers  that  this  afflicted  Princefs  could 
make  him.  He  caufed  a  letter  therefore  to  be 
written  to  her  in  his  Majefty’s  name,  wherein  the 
King  tells  her  there  was  no  longer,  room  to  rely 
upon  her  fair  promifes,  who  had  always  been 
accuftomed  to  diffemble,  and  that  her  unquiet 
temper  would  not  fuffer  her  to  live  in  peace  at 
any  place  ;  that  if  fine  fhould  come  to  France  fhe 
would  immediately  cabal  with  the  malecontents 
again,  and  occafion  new  diforders :  that  he  infilled 
therefore  upon  her  retiring  to  Florence,  her  native 
country,  where  fhe  fhould  receive  an  allowance 
fuitable  to  her  quality ;  concluding  that  he  thought 
himfelf  juftified  before  God  and  man,  as  he  had 
done  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  give  the  Queen 
fatisfadlion,  without  hazarding  the  peace  of  his 
kingdom. 

The  Queen  of  England  alfo  wrote  to  the  French 
King  in  behalf  of  the  Queen-mother,  and  ordered 
the  Lord  Jermyn,  who  refided  at  that  court, 
to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavour  to  procure  her  return, 
or  at  leaft  a  maintenance  while  fhe  remained  out 
of  France ;  but  they  could  obtain  no  other  an- 
l’wer  than  his  Majefty  had  given  already.  Thus 


did  the  Cardinal  triumph  over  the  whole  royal  CHAP, 
family ;  the  Queen-mother  lie  had  banifhed,  the  XXXI v. 
Queen-confort  he  rendered  fufpedled  to  his  Ma- 
jelly,  as  being  in  the  intereft  of  Spain  her  native 
country  *  and  the  King’s  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  the  reft  of  the  Princes  of  the  blood, 
were  charged  with  defigns  upon  the  crown,  and 
ufed  accordingly.  Not  long  after  the  Queen- 
mother  was  obliged  to  retire  out  of  England  (on 
account  of  thejealoufies  fome  people  ft upidly  en¬ 
tertained  of  her  negotiations  here)  and  went  to 
Cologne,  where  fhe  fpent  the  remainder  of  her 
life  in  greater  want  than  could  be  imagined,  con- 
fidering  fhe  was  fo  nearly  related  to  the  greateft 
Princes  in  Europe  ;  which  would  not  have  hap¬ 
pened  if  the  King  and  Queen  of  England  had  not 
foon  after  been  reduced  to  greater  diftrefs  them¬ 
felves  by  an  unnatural  rebellion. 

The  Duke  de  la  Valette,  fon  to  the  Duke 
of  Efpernon,  was  the  next  mark  of  the  Cardinal’s 
vengeance.  He  was  already  fled  into  England 
under  an  apprehenfion  that  this  Prelate  would  de- 
ftroy  him  •,  but  not  content  with  his  banifhment, 
he  ordered  a  fpecial  commifflon  to  try  him,  charg¬ 
ing  him  with  high-treafon  in  preventing  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Fontarabia.  He  was  fummoned  to  fur- 
render  himfelf  on  a  certain  day,  and  not  appear¬ 
ing,  he  was  condemned  to  be  executed  in  effigy, 
and  his  eftate  confifcated.  The  parliament  of  Paris  The  par- 
remonftrated  againft  this  proceeding,  the  offences  hamentre- 
of  Peers  being  only  cognizable  in  that  court.  To  theVmor-" 
which  the  King  anfwered,  they  were  a  pack  of  ig-  tifications 
norant  wretches,  and  he  would  make  them  fenfi-  from  the 
ble  their  privileges  were  founded  only  upon  un-  minifter* 
warrantable  ufage.  That  by  his  prerogative  he 
had  a  power  of  trying  Dukes  and  Peers  by  a  fpecial 
commifflon,  and  afflfted  in  the  court  in  perfon  in 
order  to  get  him  condemned :  a  thing,  fays  my 
author,  without  precedent  in  France  till  this  time ; 
but  he  looked  upon  himfelf  obliged  to  execute  the 
Cardinal’s  fchemes,  how  unjuft  and  arbitrary  fa- 
ever  they  feemed  to  be. 

The  Duchefs  of  Savoy,  the  King’s  After,  was  The 
at  this  time  hard  preifed  by  the  Spaniards  and  her  French 
brothers-in-law  Prince  Thomas  and  the  Cardinal 
of  Savoy,  whom  the  Emperor  had  conftituted  the  £>uke 
guardians  of  the  young  Duke.  ButRicHLiEU  of, Savoy’s 
yefufed  to  fend  her  any  re-inforcements  unlefs  fhe  towns, 
would  put  the  ftrong  towns  fhe  was  poffeffed  of  in 
Piedmont  into  the  hands  of  the  French  King’s 
troops,  which  fhe  was  at  length  obliged  to  conlent 
to  •,  and  this  occafioned  the  revolt  of  great  part  of 
the  country,  who  dreaded  coming  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  France  ;  even  the  city  of  Turin  itfelf 
furrendered  to  Prince  Thomas  to  avoid  it,  but 
the  caftle  was  ftill  garrifoned  by  the  French. 

In  the  Low-Countries  the  Marfhal  de  Cha- 
t  tllon  was  defeated  near  Thionville ;  but  the 
French  army  commanded  by  the  Marquis  of  Meil- 
leraye  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Hedin  this  cam¬ 
paign.  On  the  fide  of  Roulffllon  the  armies  of 
France  and  Spain  faced  each  other,  but  there  was 
no  adtion  of  any  confequence,  unlefs  the  taking 
and  retaking  of  Saluces.  The  greateft  fuccefs  the 
French  and  their  allies  met  with  this  year,  was 
on  the  fide  of  Germany,  where  the  Duke  of  Wei¬ 
mar  commanded  a  feparate  body  of  Germans. 

This  General  had  poffeffed  himfelf  of  Brifac,  Fri-  They  get 
burg,  and  many  other  confiderable  towns  in  poffeffion 
Franche  Comte  and  Alface,  and  happening  to  die  bur^Bri- 
foon  after,  the  French  diflributed  their  money  fo  fac,°k'c. 
artfully  among  his  officers,  that  they  delivered  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  though  the  Duke  by 
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his  will  had  given  his  corlquefts  to  his  two  btothefs. 
’Tis  fuppofed  that  the  Cardinal  had  procured  the 
Duke  to  bepoifoned  for  this  very  end.  Upon  pro- 
mifing  his  army  fome  addition  to  their  pay,  he 
prevailed  on  them  alfo  to  accept  the  Duke  of  Lon- 
gueville  for  their  General,  and  to  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  King  of  France.  By  thefe  and  o- 
ther  fervices  the  Cardinal  looked  upon  himfelf  to 
have  merited  fo  much  of  the  crown,  that  there 
how  unreafonable  foever  that  he 


was 


nothing 


durft  not  attempt.  He  obliged  the  Queen- 
confort  to  turn  off  her  firft  Maid  of  Honour, 
and  the  Comptroller  of  her  houfhould,  becaufe 
of  their  unfhaken  fidelity  to  their  miftrefs,  and 
put  two  of  his  own  creatures  in  their  room,  for 
whom  her  Majefly  had  the  greateft  averfion.  He 
was  afraid  the  Queen  might  eftabliffi  herfelf  in 
the  King’s  favour  now  (lie  had  been  fo  happy  as 
to  bring  him  a  Dauphin,  and  would  fuffer  none 


lution  the  Cardinal  is  faid  to  have  had  a  confidera-  CHAP, 
ble  fhare.  In  Italy  alfo  the  arms  of  France  were 
very  iuccefsful.  The  Spaniards  were  defeated  and  " 
forced  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Cafal,  in  which  was  a 
French  garrifon,  and  the  city  of  Turin  furrendered 
to  Count FIa rcour t.  The Care  :nal  about  this 
time  had  two  great  projects  on  foe:  ;  the  one  was 
the  converfion  or  baniflament  of  the  Hugonots, 
and  the  other  the  making  himfelf  Patriarch  of 
France  :  but  he  had  too  much  bufinefs  of  another 
kind  upon  his  hands,  and  was  too  little  beloved  to 
effedt  either  of  them. 

The  Queen  on  the  twenty  firft  of  September  TheQueea 
was  delivered  of  another  fon,  named  Philip,  af-  hasaie- 
terwards  Duke  of  Orleans.  It  was  apprehended  cond  fon- 
that  her  Majefty  would  now  have  a  confiderable 
influence  at  court,  but  the  Cardinal  Fill  carried  it 
as  high  towards  her  as  ever,  and,  ’tis  laid,  ex¬ 
torted  a  promife  from  the  King,  that  in  cafe  he 


but  his  own  people  to  be  about  her,  leaft  they  died  and  declared  the  Queen  Regent,  he  fhould  be 


fhould  contrive  his  ruin.  Itwashisconflant  maxim, 
that  a  man  fliould  never  have  friendfhip  for,  or 
confidence  in,  thofe  whom  he  had  treated  ill.  His 
condutft  was  the  fame  towards  the  King’s  miftrefifes 
as  it  was  towards  her  Majefty  :  whenever  he  found 
them  like  to  have  an  afcendant  over  his  mind,  he 
drew  him  from  Paris,  either  under  pretence  of 
hunting,  or  viewing  his  frontier  towns,  and  never 
let  him  return  again  till  he  imagined  his  paffion  was 
cooled  ;  and  then  he  often  had  the  aflurance  to 
banifh  them  the  court,  and  perhaps  propofe  fome 
new  amour  to  make  him  forget  the  former. 

But  to  return  to  military  affairs:  The  French 
having  augmented  the  army  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Weimar  with  a  confiderable  reinforcement  of  na¬ 
tional  troops,  commanded  the  Duke  of  Longue- 
ville  their  General  to  pafs  the  Rhine,  and  add  in 
concert  with  the  Swedes  againft  the  Imperialifts  •, 
but  there  happened  fuch  jealoufies  among  the  offi¬ 
cers,  that  they  effeded  nothing  confiderable  this 
campaign. 

In  the  Low-Countries  the  Cardinal  refolved 
upon  the  fiege  of  Arras,  which  was  invefted  by 
Marfhal  Meilleraye  on  the  12th  of  June; 
but  the  Cardinal  Infant  marching  to  it’s  re¬ 
lief,  Rich  lieu  begun  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the 
fuccefs  of  the  enterprize,  and  therefore  ordered 
another  body  of  forces  under  the  command  of 
du  Hailler  to  join  Meilleraye.  The 
King  fearing  that  du  Hailler  and  Meille¬ 
raye  might  both  be  defeated  before  they  could 
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the  chief  of  her  council,  and  the  Queen  obliged  to 
follow  his  advice.  And  that  he  might  meet  with 
no  further  oppofition  from  the  parliament  of  Paris,  Tne  par- 
he  prevailed  on  the  King  to  aflemble  all  the  cham- 
bers,  and  caufe  a  declaration  to  be  read  to  them,  deprived* 
wherein  he  prohibited  that  body  to  concern  them-  of  their 
felves  any  more  in  matters  of  ftate;  and  to  receive  authority* 
his  edids,  not  to  deliberate  upon  them,  but  to 
confirm  them.  He  aflerted  his  prerogative  alfo 
in  dilpofing  of  all  the  offices  of  parliament,  and  at 
the  fame  time  depofed  the  Prefident  Barillod, 
and  the  Counfellors  Scarron  and  Salo,  and 
fome  others.  He  further  ordered  that  the  parlia¬ 
ment  fhould  give  an  account  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings  to  the  Chancellor  every  three  months,  and 
obtain  a  licence  from  his  Majefty  to  continue  in 
their  refpedive  fundions  every  year,  whereby  the 
King  ablolutely  deftroyed  the  authority  of  the  par¬ 
liament  of  Paris. 

The  Duke  of  Lorrain  about  this  time  made  The  Duke 
his  fubmiffion  to  the  King,  or  rather  the  Cardi-  Lorrain 
nal,  and  procured  part  of  his  territories  to  be  re-  re*Ted’ 
ftored  him;  but  the  French  ftill  retained  Nancy  0f'hi” 
the  capital,  and  feveral  other  places  ;  and  under  country 
pretence  that  the  Duke  begun  to  fortify  his  towns,  again, 
and  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Spaniards, 
they  feized  upon  his  country  again,  obliging  the 
Duke  to  retire  to  Flanders,  where  the  taking  of 
Aire  by  the  French,  and  the  retaking  of  it  by  the 
Spaniards,  v/ere  the  moft  confiderable  occurrences 
that  happened  this  campaign.  In  Italy  Count 
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unite  their  troops,  which  would  give  the  Spaniards  Ha r court  took  Coni,  and  fome  other  fortreiTes, 
an  opportunity  of  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  while  the  Spaniards  and  Prince  Thom  as  retook 
the  Kingdom,  pofitively  forbid  du  Hailler  to  feveral  places  the  French  had  leized  ;  but  in  gene- 
advance  :  but  Rich lieu  fent  him  an  order  not-  ral  the  Spaniards  had  the  worft  of  the  war  on  that 
withftanding  to  endeavour  a  conjunction,  and  he  fide.  The  Marfhal  deBreze  was  this  year  fent 
would  be  anfwerable  for  his  conduct ;  whereupon  to  Barcelona  in  quality  of  Viceroy  of  Catalonia  for 
du  Hailler  chofe  rather  to  obey  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  than  the  King  ;  and  meeting  with  all  the  fuc¬ 
cefs  he  could  defire  in  this  expedition,  the  town 
was  taken,  and  the  King  did  not  think  fit  to  ex- 
prefs  any  refer, tment  at  the  Cardinal's  preemp¬ 
tion  in  contradidting  his  orders  on  fuch  an  impor¬ 
tant  occaflon  ;  nor  was  de  Hailler  puniffied 
for  difobeying  his  Majefty. 


the  French,  with  orders  to  poflefs  himfelf  0 
fillon,  in  order  to  preferve  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  France  and  that  province.  About  this  time 
Richlieu  procured  his  friend  Julius  Maza-  Maza- 
rin  a  Cardinal’s  cap,  who  had  done  him  fignal 
fervices  by  his  negotiations  in  Italy  while  he  was 
nuntio  from  the  Pope. 

In  the  mean  time  the  prime  minifter  was  once  Another 
The  Catalonians  revolted  from  Spain  the  fame  more  in  great  danger  from  aconfpiracy  formed  by  infurrec. 
campaign,  and  put  themfelves  under  the  protec-  Count  Soissons,  the  Dukes  ofGuile,  Bouillon,  and  tl0.n  a' 
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tion  of  the  French,  who 
themfelves  of  Barcelona, 
the  Portugefe  threw  off  the  Spaniffi  yoke,  and 
placed  the  Duke  of  Braganza  upon  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom,  who  took  upon  him  the  title  of 
Don  John  the  Fourth  ;  in  contriving  which  revo- 


1m mediately,  poftcffed  many  others  of  the  principal  nobility,  who  being 
About  the  fame  time  fupported  by  the  Spaniards,  had  recourfe  to  arms. 

They  publilhed  a  manifefto,  complaining,  of  the 
Cardinal’s  practices  to  deftroy  them  :  they  charge 
him  with  ruining  the  kingdom  by  unnecefifary 
wars  ;  draining  the  nation  of  it’s  treafure  t<?  pur- 
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rates,  as  Brifac,  Philipfburgh,  and  others  > 
fquandring  away  large  fums  to  procure  bim- 
felf  friends  in  Italy  and  eliewhere.  They  fhew 
alfo  that  all  his  Majefty’s  allies  were  a  chatge  to 
him,  and  only  made  feeble  diverfions  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  France.  That  the  Cardinal  had  caufed  the 
principal  nobility  to  be  itnprifoned  or  banifhed  who 
oppofed  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  others  had 
been  condemned  to  death  by  corrupt  commiffioners 
of  his  own  nomination.  That  he  had  violated  and 
abrogated  all  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  under  the 
fpecious  pretence  of  affertingthe  King’s  preroga¬ 
tive.  That  he  had  robbed  the  provinces  of  their 
antient  privileges,  and  vacated  the  compatfts  made 
with  former  Kings.  That  the  nation  was  beg¬ 
gared  by  taxes,  and  trade  entirely  loft  by  the  high 
duties  on  merchandize.  That  the  country  was 
ruined  by  quartering  foldiers,  and  even  tillage  and 
manufactures  at  a  ftand,  inafmuch  that  many  of 
the  peafants  perifhed  by  famine..  The  greateft 
part  of  which  charge  againft  the  Cardinal,  fays 
my  author,  was  without  doubt  very  well  ground¬ 
ed  ;  but  fuch  was  his  good  fortune,  that  when 
the  malecontents  hadaffembled  an  army  and  de¬ 
feated  that  of  the  King’s  near  Sedan,  Count  Sois¬ 
sons,  his  greateft  enemy,  was  killed  by  a  piftol- 
fhot  after  victory  had  declared  for  him.  It  is 
generally  faid  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
own  guards,  whom  the  Cardinal  had  corrupted 
to  take  him  off  in  the  engagement.  But  however 
that  was,  certain  it  is  the  Cardinal  had  run  a 
very  great  hazard  of  being  difgraced  if  this  Prince 
had  iurvived  his  victory,  for  the  King  began  to 
be  very  impatient  at  the  danger  Richlieu  had 
expofed  him  toby  his  oppreffions.  The  Duke  of 
Bouillon,  and  the  reft  of  the  malecontents,  being 
offered  advantageous  terms  by  the  Cardinal,  con- 
fented  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  the  minifter 
thereupon  became  as  firmly  eftablifhed  in  his  Ma¬ 
jefty’s  favour  as  ever. 

The  year  1642  was  as  fortunate  to  France  as 
any  of  the  preceeding.  Count  Guebri  ant  hav¬ 
ing  joined  a  body  of  Heffians,  defeated  the  Imperial 
General  Lam  boy  and  took  him  prifoner,  mak- 
many  and  ing  himfelf  mafter  of  great  part  of  the  electorate 
Catalonia.  Gf  Cologne.  On  the  fide  of  Catalonia  the  French 
defeated  a  body  of  five  thoufand  Spaniards  •,  after 
which  the  King  and  Cardinal  marched  at  the  head 
Perpignan  of  a  great  army  and  laid  fiege  to  Perpignan,  the 
the  capital  capital  of  Rouffillon.  This  grand  expedition  ob- 
lon  lig'mg  the  French  to  withdraw  fome  of  their  troops 
ed.  from  the  Low-Countries,  the  Spaniards  became 
fuperior  here,  and  took  the  town  of  Lens,  and  af¬ 
terwards  defeated  Marfhal  Guiche  •,  which  is  the 
only  fuccefs  they  met  with  this  campaign,  and  this 
the  Spaniards  made  no  manner  ofimprovement  of. 
Another  While  the  King’s  troops  were  marching  to  the 
conspiracy  fiege  of  Perpignan,  another  confpiracy  was  formed 
againft  the  Cardinal.  Henry  Deffiat,  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Cinque  Mars,  Mafter  of  the  Horfe  to  his 
Majefty,  (frequently  called  Monfieur  le  Grand) 
having  been  difobliged  by  Richlieu,  determined 
to  deftroy  him  *,  and  knowing  that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  notwithftandinghis  outward  reconciliation 
with  this  prelate,  was  ftill  his  enemy,  he  eafily  pre¬ 
vailed  with  his  Highnefs  to  join  in  the  defign.  The 
Duke  of  Bouillon  and  de  Thou  engaged  alfo  in  the 
enterprize.  It  was  agreed  by  them  to  treat  with 
the  King  of  Spain,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  and  that  miniftry  promifed  to  furnifh  them 
with  twelve  thoufand  foot  and  four  thoufand  horfe 
veteran  troops,  befides  a  great  fum  of  money. 
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The  Cardinal  was  fenfible  that  the  mafter  of  the  CHAP, 
horfe  was  contriving  fome  mifehief  againft  him,  XXXIV. 
but  could  not  fathom  the  bottom  of  it.  There  was 
a  current  report  that  the  affedtion  the  King  had 
for  the  prime  minifter  apparently  declined,  and 
that  the  mafter  of  the  horfe  had  much  the  greateft 
fhare  of  his  Majefty’s  favour.  How  true  foever 
this  might  be,  the  Cardinal  was  refolved  to  lofe  no 
opportunity  to  re-eftablifii  himfelf  in  the  King’s 
good  opinion  :  while  they  were  on  the  march  to¬ 
wards  Rouffillon  therefore,  he  lodged  always  in  the 
fame  place  with  his  Majefty,  and  never  failed  to 
fee  him  every  morning  and  evening,  to  diffipate  by 
his  prefence  all  the  fchemes  that  might  have  been 
laid  to  prejudice  his  Majefty  againft  him  •,  and  as 
the  Mafter  of  the  Horfe  was  young  and  thoughtlefs, 
and  confequently  fell  infinitely  fhort  of  the  dex¬ 
terity  of  the  minifter  in  the  art  of  cajoling  their 
mafter,  the  Cardinal  eafily  broke  all  his  meafures. 

It  is  faid  that  the  favourite  had  feveral  times  pro- 
poled  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  de  Thou  to  af- 
faffinate  the  Cardinal,  but  they  would  not  confent 
to  it.  In  the  mean  time  the  Mafter  of  the  Horfe, 
who  ought  to  have  endeavoured  to  preferve  and 
cultivate  the  friendffiip  the  King  had  for  him, 
feemed  to  take  a  pleafure  in  contradicting  him, 
and  frequently  abfented  himfelf  when  the  King 
defired  his  company  ;  and  when  his  friends  repre- 
fented  that  this  conduct  would  infallibly  ruin  him¬ 
felf  and  them,  he  told  them  that  he  could  not 
bear  the  fmell  of  the  King’s  breath :  fo  very  ar¬ 
rogant  and  indifereet  was  this  young  nobleman, 
even  while  he  was  engaged  in  an  affair  which  re¬ 
quired  the  niceft  management.  It  is  furprizing 
therefore  that  perfons  of  that  figure  as  the  Dukes 
of  Orleans  and  Bouillon  were,  durft  be  concerned 
in  a  confpiracy  with  him. 

While  the  King  lay  before  Perpignan,  the  Car¬ 
dinal  by  his  fpies  at  Madrid  procured  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  malecontents, 
which  he  communicated  to  his  majefty  •,  where-  Cinque 
upon  the  confpirators  were  apprehended,  and  tryed  Mars  and 
by  a  fpecial  com  million,  except  the  Duke  Or-  deemed 
leans,  who  betraying  his  friends  according  to  cu- 
ftom,  and  making  an  ample  confeffion,  was  par¬ 
doned.  The  Duke  of  Bouillon  alfo  efcaped  with 
his  life  on  furrendering  his  principality  of  Sedan  to 
the  crown,  but  the  mafter  of  the  horfe  and  de  Thou 
were  beheaded :  after  which  Perpignan  having  Perpignan 
been  blocked  up  till  the  feventh  of  September,  fur-  Surrenders, 
rendered,  the  garrifon  having  fuffered  extremely 
for  want  of  food. 

The  Cardinal  being  taken  very  ill  in  his  return  TheCardi- 
from  Rouffillon,  and  notable  to  bear  the  jolting  nal’s grand 
of  a  coach,  contrived  a  kind  of  portable  chamber,  way.ot  tra' 
fo  large  that  it  would  hold  his  bed,  a  table,  and 
feats  for  a  friend  or  two,  and  was  carried  on  the 
fhoulders  of  eighteen  men  bare-headed.  In  this 
ftate  he  travelled  near  two  hundred  leagues ;  and 
as  the  machine  was  two  large  to  enter  the  gates  of 
feveral  towns,  they  beat  down  their  walls  to  let  it 
through,  and  the  roads  were  frequently  enlarged 
and  levelled  for  the  eafe  of  this  haughty  Prelate  in 
his  journey. 

As  Richlieu  owed  his  grandure  chiefly  to  the  He  fb- 
divifions  he  fomented  in  the  neighbouring  States,  mentsthe 
and  maintaining  parties  in  almoft  every  kingdom  vifions 
againft  the  Sovereign,  England  among  the  reft  un- 
happily  fuffered  by  the  intrigues  of  this  minifter ;  0f  F.ng° 
nor  was  he  contented  privately  to  foment  the  re-  land  ard 
bellion  againft  King  Charles  the  Firft,  but  per-  ^nparlia' 
mitted  the  Ambaffador  of  France  publickly  to  ap¬ 
ply  himfelf  to  that  affembiy  which  bore  the  name 
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CHAP,  of  a  Parliament,  and  countenanced  their  ufurpa- 

XXXIV.  tionSj  0f  which  the  King  of  England  complained 
to  fj-s  brother  of  France  and  procured  the  Ambaf- 
fador  to  be  recalled.  Rich  lieu’s  friends  indeed 
excufed  his  conduct  in  this  matcer,  by  faying  it  was 
a  juft  retaliation  for  the  affiftance  King  Charles 
had  given  the  Rochellers :  but  the  cafe  feems  to  be 
widely  different ;  for  the  religion,  rights,  and  li¬ 
berties  of  the  Proteftants  of  France  having  been  e- 
ftablifhed  by  the  moft  folemn  edifts,  which  Rich- 
lieu  thought  fit  to  invade,  that  people  had  cer¬ 
tainly  a  right  to  defend  themfelves,  and  the  Pro- 
teftant  powers  of  Europe  had  an  equal  right  to  in- 
terpofe  and  afford  them  their  affiftance.  Whereas 
the  fe&aries  in  England  without  any  juft  provoca¬ 
tion  withdrew  their  allegiance  from  their  Sove¬ 
reign,  and  refufed  to  live  in  fubjetftion  to  him  or 
any  other  government  ecclefiaftical  or  civil,  till  in 
the  end  they  entirely  fubverted  the  conftitution  in 
church  and  ftate,  fequeftered  the  lands  of  the 
crown,  of  the  bifhops,  the  nobility,  and  of  every 
loyal  fubjeff,  and  divided  them  among  their  fac¬ 
tious  brethren.  But  to  return  to  France:  Prince 
Thomas  of  Savoy  who  commanded  their  forces 
in  Italy,  was  as  fuccefsful  there  as  their  Generals 
had  been  in  other  places  this  campaign,  taking  Nice 
de  la  Paille,  Tortona,  and  other  towns,  from  the 
Spaniards.  And  now  when  the  Cardinal  feemed  to 
be  arrived  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  glory,  or  at  leaft 
what  he  efteemed  fuch,  and  was  laying  fchemes  of 
univerfal  monarchy,  his  diftemper  increafed  upon 
him  and  put  an  end  to  all  his  mighty  projects.  But 
before  I  come  to  dcfcribe  the  laft  fcene  of  his  life, 

I  cannot  forbear  giving  another  inftance  of  his 
unparallelled  arrogance  and  prefumption.  He  was, 
or  pretended  to  be,  afraid  of  being  affaffinated 
by  the  King’s  guards,  who  had  a  particular  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  mafter  of  the  horfe  whom  he  had 
beheaded  •,  he  defired  therefore  that  whenever  he 
came  to  wait  on  his  Majefty,  he  might  introduce 
into  the  palace  a  number  of  his  own  guards  equal 
to  the  King’s,  which  the  eafy  Prince  confented 
to,  tho’  ’twas  fuch  a  propofal,  as  my  author 
obferves,  that  would  have  been  conftrued  high- 
treafon  in  another. 

The  Car-  The  Cardinal  did  not  enjoy  this  mark  of  diftinc- 
dmal’s  laft  tion  long,  for  his  fever  and  the  pain  of  his  fide 
lil  increafing,  together  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing, 

the  phyficians  pronounced  that  he  had  but  a  fhort 
time  to  live  ;  of  which  the  King  being  informed, 
made  him  a  vifit,  and  fpeaking  to  him  with  a 
great  deal  of  tendernefs  and  concern,  he  anfwered, 
that  he  took  his  leave  of  his  Majefty,  knowing  he 
muft  fhortly  pay  that  common  tribute  which  all 
men  owe  to  nature ;  that  he  felt  a  fenfible  fatif- 
faflion  in  reflecting  that  he  had  never  done  any 
thing  in  his  whole  life  contrary  to  his  Majefty’s 
lervice,  and  left  France  in  the  higheft  reputation 
it  had  ever  enjoyed  in  the  world,  her  enemies  be¬ 
ing  humbled  to  his  wifhes  ;  and  advifed  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  to  continue  the  prefent  miniftry,  among  whom 
his  friend  Mazarin  was  the  chief,  as  extremely 
capable  of  ferving  the  crown.  Soon  after  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  viaticum,  and  as  the  curate  entered  with 
the  hoft  he  faid.  Behold  my  Judge,  who  will  foon 
pronounce  my  fentence  !  I  defire  with  all  my  heart 
he  may  condemn  me,  if  in  my  miniftry  I  have  pro- 
pofedany  other  end  to  my  felf  than  the  good  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  ftate.  Being  afked  if  he  forgave  all 
his  enemies,  he  anfwered,  that  he  did  it  with  all 
his  heart,  and  after  the  fame  manner  as  he  befought 
the  divine  juftice  to  ufe  him.  And  ’twas  in  ge¬ 
neral  obferved,  that  no  man  who  had  lived  con- 
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ftantly  conformable  to  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel  CHAP, 
could  have  teftified  a  greater  confidence  in  God  XXXIV. 
than  this  minifter,  who  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  'r~"J 
the  blood  of  the  nobility,  opprefifed  the  people 
with  heavy  taxes,  fubverted  the  liberties  and  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  fubjeCt,  and  fomented  wars  and  re¬ 
bellions  in  moft  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  He 
gave  his  palace,  with  furniture  for  the  belt  apart¬ 
ments,  and  fifteen  hundred  thoufand  Jivres,  to  his 
Majefty,  which  fum  he  faid  had  been  of  Angular 
fervice  to  him  in  many  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  and 
advifed  the  King  always  to  keep  fuch  a  fum  by  him, 
to  employ  on  preffing  occafions  when  his  treafury 
might  be  exhaufted.  He  gave  large  legacies  to  his 
relations  and  all  who  had  ferved  him,  befides  a 
vaft  eftate  he  left  to  his  nephew  Armand  de 
Maille,  But  to  enter  a  little  into  his  charac¬ 
ter :  The  ambition  of  this  minifter  was  infatiable, 
nothing  lefs  than  the  direction  of  all  affairs  at  home 
and  abroad  would  fatisfy  him,  to  which  end  it  was 
requifite  to  preferve  his  poft  and  make  himfelf  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  King  ;  this  he  affeCted  by  engaging 
him  everlaftingly  in  fome  new  enterprizeor  other, 
which  the  poor  Prince  was  fenfible  he  could  not 
carry  on  without  him.  He  is  faid  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  univerfal  monarchy,  and  had  a 
profpeCt  of  effecting  it  by  the  ruin  of  Spain,  to 
which  he  gave  two  dangerous  blows,  by  fupporting 
the  infurreCtions  of  the  Catalonians  and  Portu- 
gueze  ;  and  as  it  was  neceffary  to  facilitate  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  vaft  projects,  above  all  things  to  fe- 
cure  France  from  foreign  invafions,  and  put  him¬ 
felf  in  a  condition  to  pour  his  forces  into  any  coun¬ 
try  he  defigned  to  reduce,  he  covered  her  frontiers 
on  the  fide  of  the  Low- Countries,  where  it  was 
moft  expofed  by  the  conqueft  of  Artois :  for  the 
fame  reafon  he  undertook  the  conqueft  of  Rouffil- 
lon,  which  would  have  been  a  barrier  to  France 
on  the  fide  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  with  the  like 
views  he  feized  Brifac  on  the  Rhine,  and  Pignerol 
on  the  confines  of  Italy,  which  he  would  never 
fuffer  the  King  to  part  with  on  any  confideration 
whatever.  And  if  the  ftretchingthe  prerogative  of 
the  crown  beyond  all  bounds,  furprifing  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  neighbouring  Princes  by  the  bafeft  arts, 
and  thereby  rendering  France  terrible  to  her  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  if  the  fubverting  the  conftitution  of  his 
own  country  and  enflaving  his  fellow-fubjefts, 
were  meritorious  ads,  he  might  deferve  the 
epithet  of  great,  nay,  of  the  greateft  minifter 
that  ever  fat  at  the  helm,  as  his  admirers  frequent¬ 
ly  ftile  him;  otherwife  we  may  ftill  continue  to 
rank  him  among  the  plagues  and  fcourges  of 
mankind. 

The  Cardinal  before  he  died  received  news  of  the  The 
Queen- mother’s  death  at  Cologne;  and  tho’  they  QiJeen-, 
had  of  late  years  been  mortal  enemies,  yet  as  fhe 
was  once  his  benefadtrefs  and  had  introduced  him 
into  the  miniftry,  he  thought  it  but  decent  to  pay 
fome  refpedl  to  her  remains,  and  accordingly  ce¬ 
lebrated  her  obfequies  with  abundance  of  magnifi¬ 
cence.  The  King,  ’tis  faid,  was  extremely  grieved 
at  the  news,  and  began  to  reflect  with  remorfe  on 
the  ill  ufage  he  had  fhewn  his  mother  to  fatisfy 
an  inexorable  minifter;  but  Richlieu  knew 
how  to  divert  him  from  thefe  difagreeable  fubje&s, 
and  appears  to  have  gone  off  the  ftage  in  full  fa¬ 
vour  with  his  mafter ;  and  the  King,  according  to 
his  advice,  advanced  his  friend  Cardinal  Maza¬ 
rin  to  his  poft  of  prime  minifter. 

His  Majefty  did  not  long  furvive  his  favourite  ;  1643. 

the  fatigues  of  his  journey  to  Rouffillon,  which  Jhe  KinS 
the  Cardinal  had  put  him  upon,  ’tis  thought,  was  d‘es’ 
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CHAP,  very  prejudicial  to  him  :  he  was  feized  by  a  flow 
XXXIV.  fever  jn  April  following,  and  perceiving  his  health 
^  gradually  decay,  he  declared  his  Queen,  Anne  of 

Auftria,  Regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the  mino¬ 
rity  of  the  Dauphin,  and  under  her  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  Lieutenant-General  of  the  State  and  Pre- 
fident  of  the  Council  ;  the  other  members  whereof 
were  Henry  Prince  of  Conde,  the  Chancellor, 
CardinalMAZARiN,and  theSieur  de  Ch  avign  i. 
He  died  on  the  fourteenth  of  May,  in  the  forty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fourth  of  his 
reign  •,  leaving  behind  him  two  fons,  viz.  Lewis 
who  fucceeded  him  by  the  name  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth;  and  Philip,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Orleans, 

LEWiS  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  fucceeded  his  father  at 
XIV.  the  age  of  four  years,  eight  months,  and  nine  days, 
and  the  parliament  of  Paris  confirmed  his  mother 
Queen  Anne  Regent  during  his  minority,  as  the 
late  King  Lewis  XIII  had  appointed.  And  not- 
withftanding  the  Queen  mother  had  been  former¬ 
ly  very  ill  ufed  by  the  late  miniftry,  yet  Cardi- 
nai-MAZARiN  forefeeing  the  King’s  death,  having 
made  his  court  to  her  for  fome  time,  and  procured 
her  to  be  appointed  Regent,  fhe  forgot  the  affronts 
fhe  had  received,  and  determined  to  continue  him 
and  the  reft  of  the  late  King’s  council  in  the  ad- 
miniftration,  to  the  great  mortification  of  her 
friends  who  had  been  fuflferers  with  her,  and  had 
reafon  to  expedt  to  be  advanced  to  the  principal 
polls  in  the  government.  But  Princes  when  their 
turn  is  ferved  do  not  always  remember  paft  fer- 
vices ;  and  fhe  had  this  to  allege  in  Mazarin’s 
behalf,  befides  his  having  procured  her  the  regency, 
that  he  was  by  all  acknowledged  to  be  an  able 
minifter,  and  well  verfed  in  the  ftate  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  which  Ihe  could  not  be  fo  well  affured  of  in 
any  one  Ihe  fhould  have  taken  in  to  fupply  his 
room.  Secuer  the  Chancellor  was  the  only 
man  who  was  turned  out  of  all  the  late  minifters, 
which  could  hardly  be  avoided,  as  he  had  been 
guilty  of  fome  rudenefs  in  fearching  for  the  Queen’s 
letters  which  fhe  endeavoured  to  con'ceal  from  the 
King. 

rphg  The  Spaniards  apprehending  they  were  fupe- 

French  rior  to  the  French  this  year  on  the  fide  of  Cham- 
gainavic-  pagne,  laid  fiege  to  Rocroy,  which  the  Duke  of 
Rocroy31,  Enguien,  fon  to  the  Prince  of  Conde  was  fent  to 
relieve,  it  being  efteemed  a  place  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  This  young  General  was  at  this  time  but 
two  and  twenty  years  of  age.  He  marched  with 
all  imaginable  expedition,  fell  upon  the  befiegers, 
gained  a  compleat  vidtory,  and  raifed  the  fiege.  He 
afterwards  took  Thionville  in  Luxemburg ;  and 
receiving  advice  that  the  Marfhal  de  Guebrian 
was  hard  preffed  by  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and 
Lorrain"  on  the  confines  of  Germany,  he  marched 
to  his  afiiftance,  and  made  them  retire  in  their 
turn.  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy,  and  the  French 
Generals  in  Italy,  alfo  took  feveral  towns  from 
the  Spaniards ;  and  in  Catalonia  the  Marfhal  d  e 
la  Motte  drove  the  troops  of  Spain  before  him. 
The  French  fleet  likewife  defeated  that  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  near  Cartagena fo  that  France  was  every 
where  victorious.  Thefe  fucceffes  eftablifhed  the 
credit  of  the  miniftry  at  a  very  critical  juncture  ; 
for  their  enemies  were  numerous  and  powerful, 
and  the  leaft  misfortune  would  at  this  time  have 
hazarded  their  difgrace.  It  is  obferved  of  Ma- 
zarin,  that  by  afcribing  all  the  glory  of  thefe 
adtions  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  and  fecretly  creating  in  thefe  Princes  a 
jealoufy  of  each  other,  he  had  in  a  manner  the 


direction  of  the  council,  both  of  them  appealing  C  U  A  p. 
to  him  when  any  difpute  arofe.  The  civil  war  XXXiv. 
continuing  in  England,  the  French  court  fent  ' 
over  an  Ambafiador  thither  under  pretence  of  me¬ 
diating  between  that  King  and  his  people  •,  but 
in  reality  to  foment  their  divifions,  for  they  were, 
apprehenfive  his  Britifh  Majefty  would  have  taken 
the  part  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor  if  he  had  not 
been  engaged  in  thefe  difputes,  or  they  might  with 
a  very  fmall  affiftance  have  enabled  him  to  crufh 
that  rebellion. 

The  French  were  engaged  in  another  media-  1644.. 
tion  between  the  Pope  and  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
they  tell  us,  and  afcribe  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace  that  followed  between  them  to  the  addrefs 
of  their  minifters.  The  Pope  it  feetns  had  taken 
the  duchy  of  Caftro  from  the  Duke  of  Parma  ; 
whereupon  the  Republick  of  Venice,  the  Dukes 
of  Tulcany  and  Modena,  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Parma  for  the  recovery  of  it.  The  Duke  of 
Parma  marched  up  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  and 
poflefled  himfelf  of  feveral  places  in  the  ecclefia- 
ftical  State,  and  his  Holinefs  was  glad  to  relin- 
quifli  Caftro,  on  condition  the  Duke  would  retire 
out  of  his  territories ;  and  this  would  probably 
have  been  the  cafe  if  the  French  had  never  been 
concerned  in  the  affair :  but  according  to  the  va¬ 
nity  of  that  nation,  no  confiderable  event  can 
happen  in  Chriftendom  which  they  do  not  pretend 
to  have  the  direction  of-,  and  indeed  they  feem 
at  this  day  to  have  the  fate  of  raoft  of  the  king¬ 
doms  in  Europe  too  much  at  their  difpofal,  what¬ 
ever  they  might  have  then.  But  to  return  to  France: 

An  infurrection  happened  this  year  in  the  Province 
of  Rovergne  on  account  of  the  Taille  or  land-tax  ; 
and  tho’  the  court  had  the  good  fortune  to  fupprefs 
it,  and  punifhed  fome  of  the  mutineers,  yet  they 
thought  fit  to  eafe  the  people  this  year  of  ten  mil¬ 
lions  of  livres,  or  one  million  fterling,  in  their 
taxes. 

The  French  renewed  their  alliance  with  the  TIie 
States-General  about  this  time,  whereby  the  States  newtheir* 
obliged  themfelves  to  maintain  an  army1  againft  alliance 
the  Spaniards  in  the  Low- Countries,  confifting  of  with  the 
twenty  thoufand  foot  and  five  thoufand  horfe,  and  Dutdn 
to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  thirty  men  of  war  to  block 
up  the  mouth  of  the  Scheld,  or  aflift  in  the  con- 
queft  of  any  port  town ;  and  the  French  on  the 
other  hand  agreed  to  pay  them  twelve  hundred 
thoufand  livres.  The  following  campaign  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  took  Gravelin  ;  and  the  Dutch, 

Sas  van  Ghent,  in  Flanders.  Upon  the  Rhine  They  are 
the  Imperialifts  having  taken  Friburg,  the  Duke 
of  Enguien  marched  to  ftop  their  progrefs,  and  many,  and 
gained  aconpleat  victory  over  them  near  that  city,  take  Phi- 
and  afterwards  took  the  ftrong  town  of  Philipfburg;  hpfourg, 
whereupon  Worms,  Spiers,  Mayence,  Oppen-  dance^of 
heim,  Creutznach,  Landau,  Newftadt,  Manheim,  towns 
and  Magdeburg  fubmitted  to  the  French.  And  in  there. 
Italy  Prince  Th  om  a  s  of  Savoy,  who  commanded 
the  troops  of  France,  took  the  caftle  of  Afti. 

The  King  of  England’s  affairs  appearing  defperate 
at  this  time,  the  Queen  retired  to  the  court  of 
France,  where  fhe  afterwards  married  her  daughter 
Henrietta  to  the  Duke  Orleans. 

The  campaign  of  1645  was  not  lefs  fortunate 
to  France  than  the  two  preceding  :  in  Catalonia  cJoff^r inuc' 
they  took  the  city  of  Rofes,  which  furrendered  Catalonia 
on  the  2  iff;  of  May;  and  afterwards  defeated  a  and  Ger- 
great  body  of  Spaniards :  Balaguer  and  Agramont  many* 
alfo  were  taken.  And  in  Germany  the  Duke  of 
Enguien  on  the  firft  of  Auguft  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Imperialifts  commanded  by  General 

Merci, 
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CHAP-  Merci,  who  was  himfelf  killed  in  the  field  of 
XXXIV.  battle  ;  whereupon  Nortlingen  furrendered  at  dif- 
cretion,  and  Dunkefiiel  four  days  after.  In  Lor- 
ders.  See.  ra‘n  the  French  took  feveral  towns ;  and  in  Italy 
Prince  Thomas  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Vige- 
vano.  While  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  the  Low- 
Countries  reduced  Mardyke,  Lillers,  St  Venant, 
Armentiers,  and  Meurin  (but  Mardyke  was  re¬ 
taken  by  the  Spaniards).  Before  the  conclufion  of 
the  campaign  the  French  took  the  city  of  Triers, 
and  re-eftablifhed  their  friend  the  Elector  in  the 
government  of  it. 

1646.  In  order  to  encourage  the  Dutch  to  continue 
the  war  againft  Spain,  the  French,  befides  the 
vaft  lums  they  advanced  to  the  States,  gave  them 
very  confiderable  advantages  in  point  of  trade  this 
year.  And  while  they  made  a  confiderable  diver- 
fion  on  the  fide  of  Antwerp,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
took  Courtray,  Berg,  and  Mardyke  :  and  Mon- 
fieur  returning  to  court,  the  Duke  ofEnguien, 
who  commanded  the  army  in  his  abfence,  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  Furnes  and  Dunkirk  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  Dutch  fleet  *,  and  in  Italy  the  French 
reduced  Piombino  and  Porto  Longone.  There 
happening  a  difpute  in  a  cavalcade  at  Rome  about 
this  time  between  the  attendants  of  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  d’Este,  Protestor  of  the  affairs  of  France, 
and  thofe  of  the  Spanifh  Ambaflador ;  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  beaten,  and  the  Ambafiador’s  coach¬ 
man  difabled,  fo  that  the  minifterwas  obliged  to 
get  another  to  drive  him  home  •,  but  the  greateft 
mortification  was,  that  the  ambaflador  was  pro¬ 
hibited  to  difpute  the  precedency  with  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  any  more.  To  return  to  more  bloody  en- 
The  great  counters:  Marfhal  Turenne  having  defeated  the 
progrefs  Bavarian  forces,  afterwards  took  Afchaffenburg, 
of  the  _  Solingenftadt,  Darmftadt,  Scorndorff,  Landeberg, 
Germany"  anc^  Lawinghen  ;  fo  that  the  Electors  of  Mentz 
and  Cologne,  and  the  Prince  of  Hefie- Darmftadt 
found  themfelves  obliged  to  accept  of  a  neutrality 
for  their  refpedtive  territories ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Lorrain  was  perfedtly  driven  out  of  his  country. 
Henry  de  Bourbon  Prince  of Conde  happen¬ 
ing  to  die  at  the  latter  end  of  this  fuccefsful  cam¬ 
paign,  his  fon  the  Duke  of  Enguien  fucceeded  him 
in  his  honours  and  eftate. 

1647.  The  Spaniards  imputing  their  ill  fortune  in  a 
great  meafure  to  the  unfkilfulnefs  or  mifunder- 
ftandings  among  their  Generals,  gave  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Low-Countries,  and  the  command  of 
their  armies  there,  to  Leopold  Duke  of  Auftria, 
who  in  the  beginning  of  this  campaign  took  Lan- 
drecy  and  Armentiers,  and  was  about  to  befiege 
Dunkirk  *,  but  the  French  Generals  found  him 
other  employment  :  Marfhal  Rantzau  took 
Dixmude,  Nieufdam,  Lens,  and  Sluys,  from 
the  Spaniards,  and  defeated  the  Marquis  de 
Caracena.  ' 

The  Duke  of  Enguien  (now  Conde)  being  made 
Viceroy,  of  Catalonia,  befieged  Lerida;  but  here 
his  ufual  good  fortune  feemed  to  have  deferted  him, 
for  he  was  obliged  to  rife  from  before  it.  However, 
the  people  were  fo  indulgent  to  the  young  hero,  that 
they  would  by  no  means  impute  this  ill  fuccefs 
to  him,  but  threw  the  odium  of  it  upon  the  prime 
minifter,  affirming  that  he  had  negledted  to  fur- 
nifh  the  Duke  with  neceflaries  for  the  fiege  on 
purpofe  to  deftroy  him,  becaufe  he  was  jealous 
of  the  power  and  reputation  he  had  obtained. 
Aceffation  The  treaty  of  Weftphalia  being  now  in  a  great 
of  arms  in  forwardnefs,  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  was  agreed  on 
Germany.  between  France,  Sweden,  and  the  Regency  of 
Hefie,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Ele&ors  of  Bava- 
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ria  and  Cologne,  and  Prince  Maximilian  on  C  H  a  p. 
the  other.  XXXIVi 

Notwithftanding  the  conquefts  the  French  had 
made  on  every  fide,  the  miniftry  were  very  defi- 
rous  of  peace  ;  for  the  long  continuance  of  the 
war  had  brought  the  treafury  very  low,  and  oc- 
cafioned  the  laying  innumerable  taxes  on  the  fub- 
jedts,  which  made  them  exprels  nofmall  difaffedtion 
to  the  adminiftration.  Befides  which,  the  Dutch 
had  entered  into  a  feparate  treaty  with  the  enemy, 
and  without  their  affiftance  the  French  could  not 
propofe  to  carry  on  a  war  againft  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  with  any  advantage.  However,  there 
were  fome  impediments  which  prevented  the  con¬ 
clufion  of  it  till  the  year  164.8.  In  the  mean  time  16484 
Count  Schomberg  laid  fiege  to  Tortofa  in  Ca-  The  war 
talonia  and  took  it,  by  which  the  French  opened  pata_ 
a  paflfage  into  the  Ifingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Va- !°,ni\anci 
lentia.  The  Prince  of  Conde  alfo  made  himfelf  ^ 
mafter  of  Ipres  in  Flanders.  While  he  lay  before 
this  place,  the  Spaniards  retook  Courtray,  Furnes, 
and  Lens :  however,  the  Prince  met  with  their 
army  near  the  Jaft  town,  and  gave  them  a  fignal 
defeat. 

The  parliament  of  Paris  about  this  time  began  The  pat- 
to  refume  their  antient  authority  ;  which  the  mi-  liament  of 
niftry  were  fo  offended  at,  that  they  ordered  Pari3  °P* 
Mdfieurs  de  Broussel  and  Blancmenil, 
two  of  their  bufieft  members,  to  be  taken  into 
cuftody,  and  fome  others  were  banifhed  :  but  this 
proceeding  was  fo  refented  by  the  city  of  Paris, 
that  they  barricaded  their  ftreets,  infulted  the 
Chancellor,  and  committed  many  diforders,  which 
the  government  were  forced  to  wink  at  while  the 
war  continued. 

The  memorable  infurredlion  at  Naples  raifed 
by  Massanello,  a  young  fifherman,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  infupportable  taxes  levyed  there  by 
the  Spaniards,  happened  about  the  fame  time.  The 
people  gave  him  the  title  of  their  Captain-Gene¬ 
ral,  and  in  a  few  days  he  entirely  fubverted  the 
government.  But  his  fall  was  as  fudden  as  his 
rife  ;  he  was  forfaken  of  a  fudden  by  the  mob, 
who  fubmitted  themfelves  again  to  the  Viceroy  : 
but  he  continuing  or  increafing  the  impofitions, 
which  were  the  occafion  of  their  uneafinefs,  they 
had  recourfe  to  arms  a  fecond  time,  and  offered 
the  Duke  of  Guife,  a  French  nobleman,  who  was 
then  at  Rome,  the  government  of  the  city.  He 
accepted  the  command  *,  but  before  he  arrived 
there,  the  miniftry  found  means  to  fupprefs  the  in- 
furredtion,  and  made  the  Duke  prifoner. 

At  length  the  famous  treaty  of  Munfter,  in  The  peace 
which  moft  of  the  powers  of  Europe  were  con-  ofMunfter 
cerned,  was  concluded  on  the  24th  of  October,  concluded. 
The  preliminaries  of  this  treaty  had  been  debated 
feveral  years.  The  negotiations  were  carried  on 
at  Munfter,  the  capital  of  Weftphalia,  and  at 
Ofnabrug,  a  town  in  the  fame  circle  about  thirty 
miles  from  it  •,  from  whence  this  treaty  is  lome- 
times  called  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  fometimes  of 
Ofnabrug,  and  at  others  of  Weftphalia.  Ic  was 
appointed  to  be  held  at  two  places,  to  prevent  any 
differences  that  might  happen  among  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  on  account  of  precedency,  efpecially 
with  the  Pope’s  Nuntio,  whom  the  Swedes  and 
other  Proteftant  Princes  refufed  to  have  any  com¬ 
merce  with  •,  whereupon  their  minifters  generally 
met  at  Ofnabrug,  as  thole  of  the  Popilh  powers  did 
at  Munfter,  which  occafioned  continual  journies 
from  one  place  to  the  other. 

This  treaty  was  begun  the  eleventh  of  July 
fN.  S.  or  the  firft  of  the  lame  month  O.  S.  1643, 

fo 
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fo  that  it  laded  upwards  of  five  years.  The  mod 
material  articles  whereof,  as  far  as  it  related  to 
the  Imperialids  and  the  French,  were,  That  the 
circle  ot  Burgundy  fhould  continue  a  member  of 
the  Empire:  That  the  controverfy  about  Lorrain 
fhould  be  referred  to  arbitrators :  That  the  Elec¬ 
tors,  Princes,  and  States  of  the  Empire  fhould  be 
re-edablifhed  in  their  ecclefiadical  and  temporal 
edates,  which  they  enjoyed  before  the  war :  That 
the  ele&oral  dignity,  with  the  Upper  Palatinate, 
fhould  go  to  the  houfe  of  Bavaria  ;  but  that  an 
eighth  Electorate  diould  be  re-edablifhed  in  favour 
of  Ch  a  rl  es-Lewis,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
and  his  heirs,  who  fhould  enjoy  the  Lower  Pala¬ 
tinate  :  That  thofe  of  the  confcdion  of  Augfburg 
fhould  be  put  into  the  pofiefiion  of  their  churches 
and  ecclefiadical  edates,  and  enjoy  the  free  excrcife 
of  their  religion. 

That  the  right  of  fovereignty  and  other  rights 
to  the  bifhopricks  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun, 
fhould  be  confirmed  to,  and  be  incorporated  in, 
the  crown  of  France.  The  Emperor  and  Empire 
alfo  transferred  all  their  right  of  fovereignty  to 
Pignerol  to  the  crown  of  France  ;  as  alfo  all  their 
rights,  properties,  jurifdidtions,  &c.  in  the  city  of 
Brifac,  the  landgravefhip  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Alfatia,  Suntgow,  and  the  provincial  lordfhip  of 
ten  imperial  cities  fituate  in  Alfatia,  viz.  Hague- 
nau,  Culmer,  Schletdat,  Weiienburg,  Landau, 
Oberenheim,  Rofheim,  Munder  in  the  valley  of 
St  Gregory,  Keylerburg,  and  Turingam,  and  all 
the  villages  depending  on  them,  to  the  mod  Chri- 
dian  King  and  the  kingdom  of  France,  with  a 
right  to  keep  a  garrifon  in  the  cadle  of  Philipfburg. 

The  mod  Chridian  King,  on  the  other  hand, 
agreed  to  redore  to  the  houfe  of  Audria,  the  four 
fored  towns  of  Rheinfelden,  Seckingen,  Lawffin- 
berg,  and  Walfhutten,  with  their  territories,  vil¬ 
lages,  and  appurtenances :  Alfo  the  county  of 
Hawendein,  the  Black  Fored,  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Brifgow,  and  the  towns  fituate  therein, 
viz.  Newburg,  Friburg,  Eudingen,  Kenzingen, 
Waldkirk,  Willingen  and  Brunlingen,  with  their 
territories  and  appurtenances.  Alfo  all  Ortnavien, 
with  the  imperial  cities  of  Offenburg,  Gengenback, 
Cellaham,  and  Hamorfpach.  And  it  was  agreed 
that  for  the  future,  the  commerce  and  palfage 
fhould  be  free  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  efpecially 
the  navigation  of  the  Laid  river,  under  the  ufual 
tolls.  And  his  mod  Chridian  Majedy,  in  confide- 
ration  of  the  towns  and  territories  thus  transferred  to 
him,  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Archduke  Ferd  in  a  nd- 
Charles  three  millions  of  livres  within  three 
years.  The  King  of  Spain  was  not  comprehend¬ 
ed  in  this  treaty. 

France  had  no  fooner  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Empire,  but  the  kingdom  began  to  be  didradt- 
ed  again  with  intedine  divifions  :  the  many  heavy 
taxes  that  had  been  laid  to  fupport  the  war,  but 
chiefly  the  arbitrary  manner  of  levying  them,  had 
created  abundance  of  ill  blood.  The  parliaments 
alfo,  which  had  been  deprived  of  their  authority 
during  the  adminidration  of  Rich  lieu  and  Ma- 
zarin,  entered  into  a  confederacy  (or  adt  of  union 
as  ’twas  called)  to  vindicate  their  own  and  the 
people’s  privileges.  They  received  the  petitions  of 
grievances  which  were  brought  them  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  favourably,  and  promifed  to  fee 
judice  done  them  ;  whereby  they  obtained  the  titles 
of  the  faviours  and  deliverers  of  their  country  :  and 
thofe  of  them  that  were  mod  zealous  in  their  op- 
pofition  to  the  court  were  ufually  called  Frondeurs , 


or  Siingers,  perhaps  from  their  throwing  or  fling-  C  H  A  P. 
ingat  the  minidry.  But  the  Prince  of  Conde  hav-  XXXJV. 
ing  obtained  a  vidlory  over  the  Spaniards  at  Lens 
about  this  time,  Mazarin  and  the  court-party 
looked  upon  their  intcred  to  be  fo  much  drength- 
ned  by  it,  that  they  ventured  to  feize  upon  fome  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  parliament  of  Paris 
and  imprilon  them  ;  whereupon  the  citizens  of 
that  capital  had  recourfe  to  arms,  barricadoed  their 
dreets,  and  obliged  the  minidry  to  releafe  the  im- 
prifoned  members,  as  has  been  mentioned  already, 
and  might  have  carried  their  refcntments  farther, 
had  not  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  was  equally  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  court  and  the  people,  made 
up  the  difference  for  theprefent.  But  it  appearing  Their  dif- 
foon  afterwards  that  nothing  lefs  would  fatisfy  the  Putes  with 
parliament  and  the  people  than  the  difgrace  of  Ma-  th!  mi' 
zarin,  the  Queen,  in  order  to  protect  her  fa-  '  ^ ' 
vourite,  implored  the  afiifiance  of  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  and  the  Prince  of  Conde,  but  efpecially  the 
latter,  who  had  fuch  an  intered  in  the  army  and 
the  kingdom  in  general,  that  die  did  not  doubt 
carrying  her  point  if  die  could  gain  him  •,  die  fpared 
neither  prayers  or  tears,  the  ufual  artillery  of  the 
fcx,  to  bring  him  over  :  the  Cardinal  alfo  vowed 
perpetual  fubmiflion  to  his  will,  if  he  would  pro¬ 
tect:  him  againd  his  enemies;  and  by  thefe  and 
other  arts  prevailed  on  the  Prince  to  elpoufe  their 
caufe.  Whereupon  he  threatned  the  parliament  1649. 
and  city  of  Paris  with  his  refentment  of  they  con¬ 
tinued  difobedient  to  the  Regent ;  and  advifed  her 
to  retire  with  the  young  King  from  Paris  to  St 
Germains,  that  he  might  block  up  that  city,  and 
make  them  fenfible  of  their  error.  After  which, 
he  poffefled  himfelf  of  Lagni,  Corbed,  St  Cloud, 

St  Dennis,  and  Charenton,  with  his  forces,  where¬ 
by  he  cut  off  their  communication  with  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  dopt  all  provifions  coming  to  town  ; 
which  reduced  them  to  great  didrefs,  and  made 
the  people  alter  the  good  opinion  they  formerly  had 
conceived  of  him. 

The  parliament  on  the  other  hand  charged  the 
Cardinal  with  male-adminidration,  declared  him 
a  didurber  of  the  publick  peace,  and  enemy  to  the 
king  and  kingdom,  requiring  him  to  leave  France 
within  eight  days.  They  alfo  levyed  forces,  and 
voluntarily  taxed  themlclves  to  maintain  them  ;  and 
were  feconded  by  great  numbers  of  the  principal 
nobility,  particularly  the  Prince  of  Conti  brother  to 
the  Prince  of  Conde.  But  notwithdanding  this  vi-  The  par- 
gorous  beginning,  when  the  city  began  to  be  drait-  lament 
ned  for  want  of  provifions,  the  Parifians  thought 
fit  to  accept  of  a  general  indemnity,  which  was  the  court> 
offered  them  by  the  court,  and  to  lay  down  their 
arms  again. 

The  Cardinal  having  obtained  his  end,  and 
growing  weary  of  his  dependance  on  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  endeavoured  to  foment  the  divifions  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  Siingers.  He  alfo  put  the  army 
under  the  command  ot  other  Generals  whom  he 
could  confide  in,  and  laid  fiege  to  Cambray  with¬ 
out  afking  the  Prince’s  advice,  tho’  he  was  forced 
to  raife  the  fiege,  and  had  the  mortification  to  fee 
the  Spaniards  make  themfelves  matters  of  Ipres  the 
fame  campaign.  The  following  winter  the  Car¬ 
dinal,  in  order  to  render  the  Prince  and  the  Siin¬ 
gers  irreconcilable,  ordered  a  report  to  be  fpread 
that  they  had  a  defign  upon  his  life  ;  and  to  confirm 
him  in  this  fufpicion,  he  caufed  his  coach  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  and  fliot  through,  by  a  mob  he  had  fpirited 
up,  as  it  went  empty  through  the  city  :  which  af¬ 
front  being  reprefented  by  the  Prince  in  the  man¬ 
ner  the  Cardinal  expe&ed  it  would,  the  people  were 
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CHAP,  no  longer  at  his  devotion.  Whereupon  this  Pro-  the  fhips  of  Holland  in  the  harbours  of  France  by  CHAP. 
XXXIV.  late  caul'ed  the  Prince  himfelf,  and  his  brother  the  way  of  reprizal  ;  and  the  Dutch  took  as  many 
Prince  of  Conti  tp  be  apprehended,  with  the  Duke  French  fhips  as  they  could  meet  with  ;  but  the 
of  Longueville,  and  lent  prifoners  to  the  cattle  of  difference  was  made  up  without  entring  into  a  war. 
Vincennes;  nor  did  any  one  attempt  to  refcue  The  fame  campaign  the  French  were  obliged  to 
them.  But  the  Parliament  and  the  Slingers,  as  well  raife  the  fiege  of  Cambray  by  the  Prince  of  Conde  ; 
as  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  being  fenfible  how  much  but  they  made  themfelves  maflers  of  Montmedy 
they  had  been  abuled  by  the  Cardinal’s  artifices,  in  Luxemburg  :  and  now  being  joined  by  fixthou- 
they  all  determined  to  let  the  Princes  at. liberty  ;  fand  of  Cromwell’s  veteran  troops,  they  be- 
and  this  Prelate  finding  himfelf  unable  to  refill  came  fuperior  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Coun- 
the  general  current,  feemingly  agreed  to  it,  but  tries.  By  one  of  the  articles  between  the  Englifh 
thought  fit  at  the  lame  time  to  retire  from  court,  and  French  they  were  to  endeavour  the  taking  of 
The  Queen,  however,  being  impatient  at  the  ab-  Dunkirk, which  was  to  be  put  into  the  hands  ol  the 
fence  ot  her  favourite,  loon  made  way  for  his  re*  Englifh  :  accordingly  that  town  was  befieged  in 
turn,  putting  his  friends  into  all  polls  ol  honour  or  the  year  1658,  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  Don 
profit;  which  fo  difgufled  the  Prince  of  Conde,  Joh  n  of  Aullria  marching  to  the  relief  of  it,  were 
that  he  retired  in  difcontent  to  Guienne,  and  railed  defeated  by  the  French  and  Englifh  ;  after  which 
an  infurredtion  there.  Bourdeaux  and  feveral  o-  the  town  furrenderedand  received  an  Englifh  gar-  the  hands 
ther  confiderable  towns  declaring  for  him,  another  rifon,  as  had  been  flipulated.  But  1  fhould  have  of  the 
civil  war  was  commenced,  and  the  Prince,  with  remembered  that  the  preceding  year  Blake  the  EllSllfll- 
whom  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the  parliament  of  Admiral  of  the  Englifh  fell  upon  the  Spanifh  fleet 
Parisjoined  their  forces,  were  at  firfl  much  fuperior  and  galeons  at  the  Canaries,  and  burnt  them  all, 
to  their  enemies ;  but  the  Cardinal,  who  was  now  while  they  lay  under  the  command  of  the  forts 
returned  to  court,  pretending  to  be  defirous  of  upon  the  ifland  ;  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  very 
peace,  engaged  the  Prince  in  fruitlefs  negotiations  defperate  adtion,  fuch  a  thing  not  haying  been 
till  his  party  dwindled  away,  and  mofl  of  his  troops  heard  of  at  that  time  of  day,  as  attacking  a  fleet 
deferted.  The  Prince,  however,  came  to  Paris  defended  by  cattles  and  batteries  on  fhore,  though 

now  it  is  become  very  ufual. 

Mofl  writers  take  notice  of  the  figure  Crom-  Crom¬ 
well,  the  Protestor  of  the  commonwealth  ofWELL 
England,  as  he  was  called,  made  about  this  time, 

He  had  humbled  the  Dutch  and  the  Spaniard,  0fFrance, 
court.  But  the  Prince  of  Conde’s  party  falling  and  made  the  French  entirely  dependent  on  him  ;  and  molt 
out  among  themfelves,  their  enemies  prevailed  a-  none  of  the  powers  of  Europe  durft  oppofe  him  ;  of  the 
gainft  them,  and  his  Highnefs  thought  fit  to  leave  and  if  he  had  lived  a  little  longer,  he  had  laid  a 
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with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  between  whom 
and  the  royalifts  there  happened  a  fmart  encounter 
in  the  fuburb  of  St  Anthony,  and  he  was  fo  well 
lupported  by  the  Parifians  at  this  time,  that  the 
Cardinal  was  once  more  obliged  to  retire  from 


The 

Prince  of 

Conde  _  _ 

leaves  the  the  kingdom  and  join  the  Spaniards  in  Flanders,  fcheme,  as  ’tis  faid,  to  bring  all  nations  into  hi 
and§c°m-  who  gave  him  the  command  of  their  troops  for  fe-  fold,  under  the  pious  pretence  of  making  them 
mands  the  veral  years.  Whereupon  the  Cardinal  returned  to  fubjedts  of  Jefus  Chrifl,  whole  Vicegerent  on  earth 
Spaniih  his  former  poll  in  triumph,  and  became  more  he  would  no  doubt  have  pretended  to  be,  and 
army-  arbitrary  than  ever,  neither  the  parliament  or  city  thus  have  rivaled  the  Pope  in  the  power  he  aflumed 
of  Paris  durft  afterwards  lift  up  a  hand  againft  of  difpofing  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  They 
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him. 

During  thefe  commotions  at  home  their  foreign 
wars  fucceeded  very  ill  :  In  Catalonia  Don  John 
of  Auflria  befieged  Barcelona  and  took  it.  In  I- 
taly  the  Spaniards  made  themfelves  maflers  of  Ca- 
fal ;  and  in  Flanders  they  befieged  and  took  Gra- 
velin  and  Dunkirk.  Thefe  ill  lucceffes  obliged 
Cardinal  Mazarin  to  look  out  for  foreign  afli- 
ftance,  and  Cromwell  the  Protestor,  as  he  was 
called,  in  England,  being  in  great  reputation  for 
his  warlike  exploits,  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  him  againft  the  Spaniards. 

In  the  year  1653  ^ie  Prince  of  Conde  entered 
France  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Spaniards;  but 
was  fo  narrowly  obferved  by  M.  Turenne,  that 
he  gained  no  other  advantage  that  the  taking  of 
Rocroy.  The  year  1654  was  remarkable  for  lit¬ 
tle  elfe  but  the  coronation  of  the  King  ;  as  the 
following  was  for  a  maflacre  of  the  Proteftant 
Vaudois,  in  which  feveral  French  regiments  af- 
fifted,  and  committed  unheard-of  cruelties.  The 
FYench  having  laid  fiege  to  Valenciennes  in  1656, 
Don  John  of  Auflria  obliged  them  to  raife  the 
fiege,  and  gained  a  vidtory  over  their  troops  near 


tell  us,  that  when  the  Proteftants  of  Nifmes  in 
France  had  made  an  infurredtion,  and  Cardinal 
Mazarin  had  fent  a  detachment  of  the  army 
to  cut  them  in  pieces,  Cromwell  obliged  him 
to  countermand  thofe  troops,  and  grant  them  a 
pardon  :  and  it  was  he  that  obliged  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  to  defift  from  perfecuting  the  Proteftant 
Vaudois ;  fo  that  ’tis  no  wonder  that  the  Reformed 
Churches  abroad  have  his  memory  in  great  vene¬ 
ration  at  this  day.  Cardinal  Mazarin  com¬ 
plained  of  him,  that  he  would  be  denied  nothing  ; 
conftantly  alledging,  that  the  people  would  not 
be  otherwife  fatisfied.  Puffendorff  obferves 
of  him,  that  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
France  and  Spain,  Cromwell  would  not  fuller 
their  fovereign  Lewis  XIV  to  be  ftiled  King  of 
France,  but  the  French  King ;  and  infilled  that 
his  own  name  and  ftile,  as  protector  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  England,  fhould  ftand  before  that 
of  the  French  King’s  in  the  inftrument  of  the 
treaty.  This  fhews  what  a  Prince  or  Ufurper  may 
do  when  he  has  made  himfelf  abfolute  mafter  ot 
the  purfes  and  perfons  of  the  people :  the  kingdom 
is  then  but  one  great  farm  let  out  at  a  rack-rent. 
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that  city.  About  this  time  Christina  Queen  and  the  people  entirely  flaves,  whole  bufinefs  in  this 
of  Sweden  arrived  at  Paris,  having  religned  her  world  is  only  tofupport  the  grandeur  of  their  ma- 
crown  to  lead  a  private  life.  fter;  and  though  trade  and  navigation,  manufac- 

A  milunderftanding  happened  this  year  between  tures  and  tillage  mull  in  thefe  cafes  be  under  the 
France  and  her  old  allies  the  States-General,  on  utmoft  difeouragement ;  and  perhaps  the  produce 
account  of  fome  French  fhips  the  Dutch  had  taken  of  the  country  not  yield  half  lo  much  as  ic  would 
in  the  Mediterranean,  faid  to  have  commuted  fe-  if  the  people  were  in  a  Hate  of  freedom,  as  it  is  in 
veral  adlsof  piracy  ;  whereupon  Mazarin  feized  France  ac  this  day  ;  yet  as  the  Sovereign  is  mafter 
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C  H  A  P.  of  all  that’s  left,  he  will  make  a  greater  figure  a- 
XXXIV.  mong  his  neighbours  than  while  he  remained  limit¬ 
ed  by  laws :  he  could  not  bully  the  world  about 
him  fo  effe&ually  when  he  depended  only  on  the 
aids  the  fubjedts  granted  him,  as  when  he  had  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  all.  Therefore  it  has  always 
been  the  practice  of  ambitious  Princes,  firft  to 
make  a  conqueft  of  their  own  people,  and  reduce 
them  to  a  Hate  of  flavery,  before  they  pretended 
to  enlarge  their  dominions  much  by  foreign  con- 
quefts.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  any  free  tra¬ 
ding  people  would  be  willing  to  facrifice  their  per- 
fons  and  wealth  for  the  glory  of  their  monarch,  as 
’tis  called,  in  the  fame  meafure  as  he  would  him¬ 
felf  if  their  eftates  were  at  his  difpofal.  Self  will 
be  always  at  the  bottom  :  the  fubjedt  while  he  is 
free,  will  certainly  rather  lay  out  part  of  his 
money  in  trade  and  commerce,  in  inereafing  his 
own  eftate  and  fupporting  his  family,  than  give 
the  whole  to  encourage  the  ambitious  views  of 
a  vain  glorious  Prince,  or  his  rapacious  mi- 
niflers.  And  this  is  the  reafon  that  Princes 
and  their  favourites  too  often  look  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  'their  enemies :  they  have  no  notion  of  go¬ 
verning  with  a  limited  authority,  nor  can  enjoy 
any  happinefs  fo  Jong  as  they  can  be  controlled, 
or  the  fubjedt  retains  any  part  of  his  fubftance  for 
his  own  ufe.  Taxes  and  Handing  armies  therefore 
they  conflantly  inculcate  are  neceflary  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  nation  ;  though  in  reality  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  railed  for  the  fupport  of  an  unwarrantable 
authority :  either  to  purchafe  the  leaders  of  the 
people,  and  induce  them  to  give  up  the  eHates  and 
liberties  of  thofe  they  reprefent  to  the  crown,  or 
to  dragoon  them  into  fubmiflion  with  the  very  for¬ 
ces  they  themfelves  have  raifed:  andbecaufe  natio¬ 
nal  troops  are  not  always  found  fo  compliant  and 
ready  to  execute  every  barbarous  order  againH  their 
countrymen  as  foreigners,  a  good  body  of  merce¬ 
naries  are  ulually  kept  in  pay  as  corps  de  refervein 
cafe  all  other  meafures  fail.  The  French  Princes 
while  they  were  employed  in  fubduing  their  own 
fubjedts,  ever  kept  a  body  of  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
fand  Germans  or  Swifs  in  their  pay,  who  would 
cut  throats  where  they  were  bid  without  reludtance, 
and  deHroy  whole  towns  and  villages  if  they  mur¬ 
mured  at  the  taxes  impofed  upon  them,  or  refufed 
to  fubmit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  court.  But  to  re¬ 
turn  :  The  French  being  now  reinforced  by  the 
Englilh,  became  fuperior  to  the  Spaniards  in  Flan¬ 
ders  again,  and  not  only  took  Dunkirk  from  them, 
but  Furnes,  Berg  St  Winock,  Dixmude,  Ipres, 
Grammont,  Ninove,  and  many  other  places ;  and 
made  fome  acquifitions  in  Catalonia  and  Italy  : 
which  fuccefles  inclined  the  Spaniards  ferioufly  to 
think  of  peace,  and  accordingly  a  treaty  was  fet  on 
foot,  and  conferences  held  in  the  ifle  of  Pheafants, 
formed  by  the  river  Bidaffoa,  which  divides  the 
two  kingdoms-,  the  plenipotentiaries  being  Cardi¬ 
nal  Mazarin  prime  minifler  of  France  oh  one 
fide,  and  Don  Lewis  de  Haro  prime  minifler 
of  Spain  on  the  other.  This  was  generally  called 
the  Pyrenean  Treaty,  the  conferences  being  held 
near  the  foot  of  thofe  mountains,  and  was  conclu¬ 
ded  on  the  feventh  of  November,  1659,  within 
lefs  than  a  month  after  the  conferences  began. 
The  principal  articles  were,  That  the  French 
King  ffiould  marry  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  but  that 
both  of  them  fhould  for  themfelves,  their  heirs  and 
fucceffors,  relinquifh  all  right  and  pretenfions  to  the 
Spanifh  monarchy,  and  the  territories  thereto  be¬ 
longing  :  which  was  done  in  the  flrongefl  terms 
and  fworn  to. 
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That  the  Prince  of  Conde,  his  fervants  and  ad-  CHAP, 
herents,  fhould  be  received  into  favour:  the  Prince  XXXIV, 
made  governor  of  Burgundy,  and  his  fon,  the 
Duke  of  Enguien,  great  mafler  of  the  houlhold. 

That  the  French  King  fhould  give  no  manner 
of  afliflance  to  the  Portuguefe. 

That  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  fhould  have  his  coun¬ 
try  reflored  to  him,  but  the  French  referved  the 
liberty  of  garrifoning  fome  places,  and  marching 
through  it  when  they  pleafed. 

Franche  Comte  and  Catalonia  were  reflored  to 
Spain,  but  Rouflillon  was  confirmed  to  the  French, 
as  well  as  feveral  towns  they  had  taken  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands. 

Charles  the  Second,  King  of  Great  Britain, 
who  was  in  exile  at  this  time,  went  to  the  place 
of  treaty,  in  hopes  of  getting  fomething  ftipulated 
inhisfavour;  but  Mazarin,  ’tis  laid,  refufed 
to  fee  him,  and  Don  Lewis  de  Haro,  though 
he  gave  him  all  the  honour  due  to  a  crowned  head, 
put  him  off  with  fair  promifes  only.  Had  they 
forefeen  he  would  have  been  reflored  to  his  domi¬ 
nions  in  a  few  months  without  their  afliflance,  he 
would  probably  have  met  with  a  better  reception: 
but  Princes  as  well  as  common  men,  are  too  apt 
to  negledt  and  flight  the  intereft  of  a  diftrefled 
brother. 

The  year  1660  was  great  part  of  it  taken  up  ,6g0> 
with  rejoicings  for  the  peace,  and  the  marriage 
between  the  French  King  and  the  Infanta.  The 
Kings  of  France  and  Spain  met  in  the  ifle  of  Phea¬ 
fants  on  the  fixth  of  June,  and  the  next  day  the 
King  of  Spain  delivered  the  Infanta,  Maria- 
Theresa  of  Auftria,  to  his  moftChriftian  Ma- 
jefty,  and  the  marriage  was  folemnized  at  the  city 
of  St  John  de  Luz,  on  the  ninth  of  the  fame 
month. 

In  March  following  died  that  famous  minifler 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  following  the  maxims  Maza- 
ofRiCHLiEU  his  predeceflor,  gave  the  finifhing  RIN  dies- 
ftroke  to  the  liberties  of  France,  and  left  his  ma¬ 
fter  the  moft  arbitrary  monarch  in  Chriftendom. 

The  King,  though  but  two  and  twenty  years  of  The 
age,  determined  to  take  the  government  upon  governs  S 
himfelf,  to  examine  thecondudtof  all  his  minifters,  himfelf. 
and  fuffer  nothing  to  be  tranfadled  without  his 
knowledge.  And  whereas  formerly  it  was  very 
difficult  to  procure  accefs  even  to  the  prime  mi- 
nifter,  his  Majefty  appointed  certain  times  to  re¬ 
ceive  petitions  himfelf  from  the  meaneft  of  his  fub¬ 
jedts.  The  fecrecy  of  his  councils  is  another  fub- 
jedt  of  admiration  ;  for  notwithftandingmoft  things 
were  debated  in  full  council,  they  received  another 
examination  in  a  cabinet-council,  confiding  of 
two  or  three  feledt  perfons,  and  to  thefe  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  feldom  communicated  the  refolution  he  in¬ 
tended  to  take.  And  as  he  fufpedted  that  he  had 
been  abufed  in  his  finances,  or  treafury,  he  eredted 
a  court  to  enquire  into  the  condudt  of  the  fuperin- 
tendant  or  high-treafurer,  who  was  fentenced  to 
be  banifhed,  and  his  eftate  confifcated,  tho’  ’tis 
faid  he  made  a  very  good  defence  -,  and  afterwards 
the  celebrated  John  Baptista  Colbert,  a 
private  gentleman,  was  made  comptroller  of  the 
finances,  the  office  of  fuperintendant  being  fup- 
prefied.  The  farmers  of  the  revenue  alfo  were 
called  to  account,  and  obliged  to  refund  great  part 
of  the  treafure  they  had  plundered  the  publickof: 
but  the  taxes,  it  feems,  were  moft  of  them  con¬ 
tinued  as  when  the  nation  was  in  a  ftate  of  war. 

Few  Princes,  after  a  precedent  of  many  years 
Handing,  will  fuffera  taxto  be  difeontinued,  though 
the  fervice  be  ended  for  which  it  was  firfl  raifed  ; 

his 
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CHAP,  his  minfters  cannot  want  fome  new  pretence  to 
XXXIV.  keep  it  on  foot ;  and  where  the  government  is  ar- 
1  f  bitrary,  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  can  avail  very 
little :  but  in  a  free  nation,  where  the  people  have 
the  difpofal  of  their  own  money,  how  can  we  ac¬ 
count  tor  this  pradtice,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  the 
leading  men  receive  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
give,  that  they  raife  taxes  to  pay  their  own  pen- 
fions,  or  they  would  never  confent  unneceffarily 
to  burthen  themfelves  and  their  fellow-fubjedts 
eftates?  But  to  proceed  :  The  French  entered  into 
a  new  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  this  year, 
by  virtue  whereof  the  duchy  of  Bar  was  reftored 
to  him,  for  which  he  did  homage  to  the  King.  An 
unlucky  accident  happened  at  the  fame  time,  which 
might  have  revived  the  war  between  France  and 
Spain,  if  his  Catholick  Majefty  had  not  been  very 
complaifant.  The  Swedifh  Ambaffador  being  a- 
bout  to  make  his  publick  entry  into  London,  to 
congratulate  his  BritifhMajefty  on  his  Reftoration, 
both  the  French  and  Spanifh  Ambaffadors  fent 
their  coaches  and  equipages  to  afiift  at  that  ceremo¬ 
ny  *,  and  there  happening  a  conteft  between  their 
fervants  about  precedency,  fome  of  the  Spaniards 
ham-ftringed  the  horfes  belonging  to  the  French 
Ambaffador,  and  by  this  ftratagem  enabled  their 
countrymen  to  move  forward,  while  the  French 
were  left  behind  till  they  could  procure  new  fets  of 
horfes.  The  moft  Chriftian  King  no  fooner  re¬ 
ceived  advice  of  this  outrage,  but  he  ordered  his 
Ambaffador  at  Madrid  to  demand  fatisfa&ion  :  to 
which  his  Catholick  Majefty  anfwered,  that  he 
would  give  his  fon-in-law  the  King  of  France  all 
the  fatisfa&ion  that  he  could  reafonably  defire  ;  for 
he  was  in  no  condition  at  this  time  to  renew  the 
war,  which  muft  have  been  the  confeauence  of  his 
non-compliance. 

The  Queen  of  France  being  delivered  of  a  Dau¬ 
phin  on  the  firft  of  November,  the  King  on  this 
occafion  compleated  the  number  of  the  knights  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  of  whom  the  whole  complement 
was  an  hundred,  though  at  this  time  reduced  to 
forty. 

1662.  The  gentry  of  France  being  more  addi&ed  to 
Duels  fup-  duelling  than  thofe  of  any  other  nation,  the  King 
preffed.  jn  a  great  meafure  abolifhed  this  barbarous  cuftom, 
by  the  fevere  punilhments  he  inflidted  on  all  that 
were  concerned  in  them,  and  the  folemn  declara¬ 
tion  he  made  that  he  would  never  pardon  any 
perfon  convi&ed  of  this  crime.  The  punilhment 
was  no  lefs  than  the  forfeiture  of  life  and  eftate  in 
the  offender  that  furvived  :  the  perfon  killed  alfo 
was  hanged  up  by  the  heels,  and  his  eftate  confif- 
cated.  This  is  defervedly  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  moft  commendable  adls  in  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XIV ;  but  the  care  he  took  of  the  poor  about  the 
fame  time,  deferves  alfo  to  be  commemorated  :  the 
harveft  having  failed  for  two  years  fucceftively, 
and  occafioned  a  terrible  famine,  his  Majefty  caufed 
quantities  of  corn  to  be  imported  from  abroad, 
and  diftributed  gratis  to  the  moft  indigent  of  his 
fubjedts. 

At  Rome  the  French  Ambaffador  met  with  an¬ 
other  infult  this  year  from  Pope’s  guards,  but  his 
Holinefs  was  obliged  to  beg  pardon  for  it  in  the 
moft  abject  manner.  Another  occurrence  happened 
about  the  fame  time  which  made  a  great  noife  in 
England,  and  was  varioufly  cenfured,  namely, 
the  purchafe  of  Dunkirk  of  his  Britifh  Majefty 
for  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  This  was  looked 
upon  as  extremely  detrimental  to  the  trade  and  na¬ 
vigation  of  England,  and  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  though  ’ds  certain  he  had  the 
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leaft  hand  in  it  of  any  perfon  concerned  in  the  C  H  A  P* 
Britifh  miniftry.  XXXIV . 

The  following  year  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty 
inftituted  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  whofe  bu-  Academy 
finefs  it  is  to  compofe  infcriptions  and  devices,  of  infcrip- 
and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  great  events.  Ac-  tions* 
cordingly,  upon  the  taking  of  every  town  almoft, 
and  every  battle  which  they  were  pleafed  to  ftile 
a  victory,  we  fee  medals  coined  to  fet  the  trans¬ 
action  in  fuch  a  light  as  might  contribute  moft: 
to  the  glory  of  the  Grand  Monarch. 

Nothing  very  material  occurred  in  the  year  1664. 
1664,  unlefs  the  fending  a  body  of  French  troops 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  Imperial  army  againft  the 
Turks,  who  were  thereupon  obliged  to  retire  over 
the  Raab. 

The  kingdom  ftill  remaining  in  full  peace,  the  1665. 
celebrated  Monfieur  Colbert  put  his  Majefty  Trade  and 
upon  encouraging  trade  and  navigation,  and  ac-  navigat1' 
cordingly  new  ports  were  made,  and  others  1m-  ragecj. 
proved,  fhipping  was  every  were  built,  and  fuch 
manufactures  prohibited  to  be  imported  as  the  na¬ 
tives  could  work  themfelves •,  whereby  the  King 
prevented  very  large  fums  going  out  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  which  every  year  had  been  fent  to  purchafe 
them. 

A  war  happening  to  break  out  about  this  time 
between  the  Englifhand  the  States- General,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  encroachments  the  Dutch  had  made 
on  the  Britifh  trade  in  India,  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
and  elfewhere,  the  French  firft  offered  their  me¬ 
diation  to  compofe  the  quarrel,  and  at  length 
joined  the  Dutch. 

The  following  year  they  difpoffeffed  the  Eng-  1666. 
lifh  of  their  part  of  the  ifland  of  St  Chriftopher’s, 
and  finding  afterwards  they  fhould  be  obliged  to 
reftore  it,  they  deftroyed  all  the  Britifh  plantations 
and  fettlements  there.  In  the  mean  time  the  Arts  and 
French  King  gave  great  encouragement  to  arts  and  fciences 
fciences,  and  eltablifhed  another  academy  called  the  encoura- 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  alfo  enlarged  his  har-  ge 
bours,  augmented  his  fleet,  and  made  large  ma¬ 
gazines  of  naval  Stores,  caufing  his  fubjeCts  to  be 
inftru&ed  in  navigation  and  all  marine  exercifes, 
which  were  very  little  attended  to  in  France  till 
this  reign.  He  alfo  reformed  feveral  abufes  in  the 
courts  of  juftice:  but  he  foon  found  other  em¬ 
ployment,  for  Philip  the  Fourth,  King  of  Spain, 
being  dead,  and  his  dominions  defeended  to  an  in-  T^e  °7‘ 
fant,  the  grand  monarch  laid  hold  of  this  oppor-  French 
tunity  to  fall  upon  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  the  Xing  falls 
Low-Countries,  which  were  perfectly  unprovided  “P0^ 
of  troops  to  defend  them.  In  one  campaign  he  F 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  Courtray,  Dixmude,  Fur-  rpownsta. 
nes,  Armentiers,  Binch,  Aeth,  Tournay,  Douay,  Fen  in  the 
Oudenard,  Aloft,  and  Lifle.  At  the  fame  time  the  Nether- 
royal  canal  was  finifhed,  by  which  the  Ocean  and  lands- 
Mediterranean  feas  have  a  communication.  The  1668. 
Prince  of  Conde  the  next  year  took  Dole,  Befan- 
fon,  and  all  Franche  Comte.  Thefe  rapid  con¬ 
quests  furprized  the  neighbouring  powers,  and  oc¬ 
cafioned  an  alliance  to  be  formed  againft  France, 
by  England,  Sweden,  and  the  States- General ; 
which  treaty  obtained  the  name  of  the  Triple  Al-  Peace  of 
liance,  and  had  that  good  effeCt,  that  France  was  Aix  ja 
content  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  relinquish  Chapelle. 
Franche  Comte,  upon  condition  fhe  might  retain 
the  towns  fhe  had  conquered  in  Flanders  ;  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded  accordingly  at  Aix  la  Cha¬ 
pelle  the  fame  year.  l66  ■ 

The  war  being  at  an  end,  the  young  monarch  Paris 
proceeded  in  his  regulations  at  home  ;  and  among  beautified 
others,  in  rendering  the  ftreets  of  Paris  more  fe-  and  en- 
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CH  AP.  cure  in  the  night-time,  where  robberies  and  mur- 
XXXIV.  ,-jers  were  more  frequent  that  in  any  other  city  ; 

'  and  this  he  effected  chiefly  by  enlightening  it  with 

glafs-lanthorns  hung  in  the  middle  of  the  ftreets. 
He  alfo  caufed  the  town  to  be  beautified  with  ele¬ 
gant  buildings,  and  the  ftreets  well  paved.  The 
roads  alfo,  which  before  this  reign  were  intolerably 
infefted  with  robbers,  he  rendered  very  fafe,  by 
augmenting  the  number  of  officers  for  the  difco- 
very  and  apprehending  of  felons  and  highwaymen, 
and  ordering  them  to  be  puniflied  with  the  utmoft 
leverity. 

The  Turks  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the 
ifland  of  Candia  this  year,  the  lofs  whereof  is  im¬ 
puted  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  French,  who  with¬ 
drew  their  forces  from  thence  they  had  fent  to  the 
afliftance  of  the  Venetians,  very  abruptly.  About 
the  fame  time  Casimir  King  of  Poland  having 
refigned  his  crown,  retired  to  France  fpending 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  abbey  of  St  Ger¬ 
main  de  Prez. 

The  French  King  recalling  all  his  fubjedls,  as 
well  officers  and  foldiers  as  others,  out  of  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  States- General,  it  created  a  fufpi- 
Lorrain  cion  that  he  intended  to  fall  upon  them  :  but  he 
fitz  d  thought  fit  firft  to  fecure  himfelf  on  the  fide  of 
l6j°-  Germany,  by  feizing  on  the  Duke  of  Lorrain’s 
territories  again,  which  he  did  without  the  leaft 
colour  of  right.  The  following  year  he  employed 
no  lefs  than  thirty  thoufand  men  in  fortifying  Dun¬ 
kirk,  and  made  it  one  of  the  ftrongeft  places  in 
Flanders. 

1672. _  In  the  year  1672  the  French  King  entered  upon 

ted P rovin'  memorahle  expedition  againft  the  United  Ne- 
ces  invad-  therlands  by  land,  while  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
ed.  armed  againft  them  by  fea.  The  Englifh  did  not 
want  fubftantial  reafons  for  this  rupture  ;  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  Dutch  on  the  Britifh  trade 
were  not  to  be  borne,  and  their  libels  and  libel¬ 
lous  pictures  and  medals  on  this  occafion  were  ftill 
more  provoking.  The  French  were  fufficiently 
exafperated  againft  this  Republick  for  contriving 
the  Triple  League,  which  had  put  a  flop  to  their 
conquelts  •,  and  the  medal  ftruck  thereupon,  allu¬ 
ding  to  Joshua’s  flopping  the  courfe  of  the  fun, 
which  was  the  French  King’s  device,  gave  ftill 
more  offence.  The  Grand  monarch  therefore  was 
determined  to  chaftife  the  infolence  of  this  upftart 
Republick,  as  he  called  the  States- General,  who 
pretended  to  prefcribe  meafures  to  crowned  heads, 
and  afifume  the  umpirage  of  the  affairs  of  Chri- 
ftendom. 

Fie  could  not  have  met  with  a  more  favourable 
conjuncture  to  invade  their  territories  than  the  pre- 
fent,  when  Holland  was  divided  into  two  great 
factions,  the  one  headed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  other  by  D  e  Witt  ;  the  laft  of  which  had 
rather  have  feen  the  French  mafters  of  their  corn- 
try,  than  have  been  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  Orange 
party  :  accordingly  they  oppofed  theraifing  forces, 
and  garrifoning  their  frontier  towns,  till  the  enemy 
was  upon  them  ;  and,  which  was  ftill  worfe,  feveral 
of  their  governors  and  officers  held  a  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  French,  and  ffiewed  them  the  way 
to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  their  country.  But  no 
gentleman  is  more  cenfured  on  this  occafion  than 
Mom bas,  a  French  refugee,  who  had  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  confiderable  poll  in  the  army  of  the 
States,  and  conftantly  betrayed  their  councils. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  the  French  King  hav¬ 
ing  affembled  an  army  of  an  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  men,  including  the  Englifh  auxiliaries 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
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attacked  the  territories  of  the  States  in  three  dif-  CHAP, 
ferent  parts,  whilft  the  Bifhops  of  Munller  and  XXXlV. 
Cologne  attacked  them  in  a  fourth.  His  Majefty  ' 
paffed  theMeufeat  Viiet  at  the  head  of  forty  thou- 
land  men  •,  and  coming  before  Orfoy,  took  it  in 
three  days.  The  towns  of  Bunich,  Veld,  Rim- 
bergue,  Emeric,  Doetcum,  and  Groll,  made  fcarce 
any  defence;  whereupon  the  Frenchappeared  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  which  it  was  expefted  would  The 
have  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  their  army  :  but  French 
fome  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  ’tis  faid,  in 
order  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  the  French, 
came  to  the  Prince  of  Conde’s  quarters  while  he 
lay  at  Emeric,  and  offered  to  ffiew  him  a  paffage 
over  the  Rhine,  near  Tolhuys,  where  the  troops 
would  be  obliged  to  fwim  their  horfes  but  a  little 
way.  And  the  Prince  having  ordered  the  Count 
de  Guiche  to  go  with  thefe  gentleman  and 
found  the  river,  the  paffing  of  it  appeared  to  be 
very  practicable  ;  whereupon  he  immediately  ac¬ 
quainted  his  Majefty  with  the  difcovery,  and  the 
army  marched  with  great  fecrecy  all  night  till  they 
came  over  againft  Tolhuys.  In  the  mean  while 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  received  advice  from  fome 
boors  that  they  faw  a  party  of  French  examining 
the  depth  of  the  river  near  Tolhuys,  which  occa- 
fioned  his  fending  the  treacherous  Mom  bas,  with 
a  body  of  horfe  to  defend  the  ford  if  the  French 
fhould  attempt  it ;  but  Mom  bas  coming  to  the 
place,  acquainted  the  deputies  of  the  States  in  the 
abfence  of  Prince  of  Orange,  that  there  was 
no  likelihood  the  enemy  would  attempt  to  ford  the 
river  here,  and  therefore  he  thought  it  more  ad- 
vifable  to  throw  himfelf  into  Nimeguen,with  great 
part  of  the  troops  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
appointed  to  defend  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  Prince  however  on  his  return  to  the  camp 
commanded  Wor  tz,  a  German  officer,  to  march 
with  a  body  of  horfe  and  foot  to  Tolhuys ;  who 
finding  the  French  to  be  in  earneft,  begun  to 
throw  up  intrenchments  to  cover  his  men,  but 
he  had  not  time  to  perfect  them.  The  ene¬ 
my  eredled  a  battery  of  cannon  upon  the  oppo- 
fite  bank  of  the  river,  and  obliged  his  men  to  re¬ 
tire  into  an  adjoining  wood,  from  whence  they 
.  did  not  ftir  till  they  faw  fome  of  the  French  horfe 
a&ually  paffed  over,  and  forming  themfelves ;  and 
then  indeed  they  appeared  from  among  the  trees, 
and  drove  thole  few  troops  that  had  got  over  into 
the  river  again,  after  which  they  only  difcharged 
their  carbines  and  wheeled  off:  whereas,  fays  my 
author,  had  the  followed  them  into  the  river,  and 
not  fuffered  any  more  of  them  to  reach  the  fhore, 
they  had  probably  fruftrated  the  attempt.  But  the 
French  feeing  the  enemy  remove  to  fome  diftance, 
were  encouraged  to  return  to  the  charge,  and  be¬ 
ing  continually  fupported  by  greater  numbers,  ob¬ 
liged  the  Dutch  to  retire  to  their  intrenchments ; 
where,  according  to  the  French  account,  they 
were  ready  to  have  laid  down  their  arms  upon  an 
offer  of  quarter.  But  the  Duke  of  Longueville, 
who  had  been  drinking  hard  at  Emeric,  ad¬ 
vancing  up  to  the  trenches,  and  firing  a  piftol,  the 
Hollanders  believed  they  fhould  have  no  quarter, 
fired  a  whole  volley,  and  killed  feveral  perfonsof 
the  firft  quality,  among  whom  the  Duke  of  Lon¬ 
gueville  was  one,  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  was 
wounded.  This  accident  put  the  French  into 
fomediforder ;  but  great  part  of  the  army  having 
got  over  by  this  time,  they  foon  rallied,  and  dif- 
perled  the  Dutch  forces,  becoming  entirely  ma¬ 
ilers  of  the  Bettaw,  or  Batavia  proper,  by  this 
eafy  viftory. 

The 
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The  Prince  of  Conde,  and  the  Duke  of  En- 
guien  his  fon,  with  many  other  perfons  of  di- 
ltinClion,  I  perceive,  palled  the  Rhine  in  boats, 
tho*  there  were  fome  other  Generals,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  who  had  been  pretty 
well  heated  with  wine,  that  attempted  to  pafs  it 
on  horfeback ;  but  the  Duke  was  in  great  danger 
of  being  drowned,  if  the  Prince  of  Conde  had  not 
taken  him  into  his  boat.  He  faved  his  life,  how¬ 
ever,  to  very  little  purpofe,  for  he  was  fhot,  as 
has  been  related,  a  few  minutes  after,  thro’  his 
own  folly,  in  firing  upon  people  who  had  already 
fubmitted.  As  for  the  Grand  Monarch,  who  af- 
fumed  all  the  glory  of  this  aftion  to  himfelf,  he 
came  over  afterwards  very  prudently  in  a  boat, 
when  the  danger  was  pad. 

The  confequence  of  this  victory  was  very  great, 
for  the  Prince  of  Orange  immediately  quitted  the 
banks  of  the  Yffcl,  and  left  all  the  towns  on  that 
river  expofed  to  the  enemy :  Doefberg,  Nime- 
guen,  Swol,  Deventer,  Grave,  Arnheim,  Skenk, 
Crevecceur,  and  even  Utrecht,  fubmitted  in  a  few 
days,  and  in  lefs  than  two  months  the  King  found 
himfelf  mafter  of  three  entire  provinces,  viz.  Guel- 
derland,  Overyffel,  and  Utrecht ;  and  the  French 
King  aClually  kept  his  court  in  the  laft  mentioned 
city  this  fummer.  The  Germans  in  the  mean 
time  being  alarmed  at  thisfurprizingfuccefs,  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  the  States-General  and  Spain 
againft  the  French  ;  but  the  Dutch  were  fo  hard 
prefled  notwithftanding,  that  they  were  forced  to 
break  down  their  dams  and  Jay  their  country  under 
water,  that  they  might  be  in  a  condition  to  wait 
for  the  reinforcements  which  were  marchingto  their 
afliftance  from  all  parts. 

At  length  the  German  forces  having  joined  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  they  laid  fiege  to  Bon  and  took 
it,  and  thereby  in  a  great  meafure  cut  off  the  com¬ 
munication  between  France  and  Holland.  The 
Englifh  alfo  fhewing  an  inclination  to  make  peace 
with  the  Dutch  at  the  fame  time,  the  Grand  Mo¬ 
narch  thought  it  convenient  to  quit  all  his  boafted 
Conquefts,  except  Maeftricht,  and  retire  into  Flan¬ 
ders.  As  to  the  reft  of  the  occurrences  that  hap¬ 
pened  during  this  war  till  the  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
where  the  Englifh  a&ed  the  part  of  mediators,  they 
have  already  been  related  in  the  modern  hiftory 
of  the  Netherlands  or  Germany,  and  therefore  I 
lhall  not  enlarge  upon  them  here;  but  content  my 
felf  with  giving  the  fubftance  of  the  principal  ar¬ 
ticles  of  that  treaty. 

By  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  States- Ge¬ 
neral,  concluded  the  tenth  of  Auguft  1678,  it  was 
agreed,  that  each  party  fhould  retain  what  they 
were  refpeCtively  poffefled  of,  only  the  French 
were  to  reftore  Maeftricht  with  it’s  dependencies 
to  the  Dutch  ;  which  indeed  was  all  the  French 
retained  of  their  mighty  conquefts.  And  by  a  fe- 
parate  article,  all  the  territories  belonging  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  France,  Franche  Comte, 
Charleroy,  Flanders,  &c.  were  reftored  to  him. 

By  the  treaty  between  France  and  Spain,  dated 
the  17th  of  September,  1 078,  the  French  agreed 
to  reftore  to  the  Spaniards,  Charleroy,  Binch, 
Aeth,  Oudenard,  Courtray,  the  city  and  duchy 
of  Limburgh,  Ghent,  the  country  of  Waes,  Leuwe, 
St  Gillian  and  Puicerda  :  on  the  other  hand  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  French  King  fhould  retain  the 
county  of  Burgundy  or  Franche  Comte ;  the  towns 
of  Valenciennes,  Bouchain,  Conde,  Cambray, 
Aire,  St  Omers,  Ypres,  Warwick,  Warneton, 
Poperingen,  Bailleul,  Cafiel,  Bavay,  and  Mau- 
beuge,  all  which  they  had  conquered  in  this  war. 
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By  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Empire 
and  France  on  the  3d  of  February,  1678-9,  France 
renounced  all  pretenfions  to  Philipfburg :  the 
French  on  the  contrary  were  to  keep  Friburg  till 
an  equivalent  fhould  be  given  them. 

The  Duke  of  Lorrain  was  to  have  his  territories 
reftored  him  ;  only  the  French  were  to  retain 
Nancy,  and  roads  through  this  country  ;  and  to 
give  him  the  city  of  Toul  in  lieu  of  it :  and  the 
Princes  of  Furftemburg,  who  had  made  fo  much 
difturbance  in  Europe,  were*  to  have  their  terri¬ 
tories  and  dignities  reftored  them  by  the  Em¬ 
peror. 

By  the  treaty  between  Sweden,  an  ally  of 
France,  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  conclu¬ 
ded  the  29th  of  June,  1679,  the  EleCfor  was  to 
reftore  Stetin,  Stralfund,  and  all  he  had  taken  from 
the  Swede  in  Pomerania. 

By  the  treaty  between  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
concluded  the  2d  of  September,  1679,  they  were 
reciprocally  to  yield  up  all  the  towns  that  had  been 
taken  by  either  party. 

France  being  now  at  peace  with  all  the  powers 
of  Europe,  determined  to  put  in  execution  the  long 
projected  fcheme  of  extirpating  Calvin ifm,  and 
begun  with  fupprefting  the  chambers  of  the  ediCl, 
as  they  were  called,  which  were  courts  confiding 
of  an  equal  number  of  proteftant  and  popifh  judges 
who  were  to  fee  the  edicts  put  in  execution  that 
were  made  in  favour  of  Proteftants.  Thofe  of 
Thouioufe,  Bourdeaux,  and  Grenoble,  were  fup- 
preffed  this  year  ;  but  I  defer  a  further  relation  of 
this  matter  till  1  come  to  the  year  1685,  when  the 
ediCt  of  Nants  was  reverfed.  In  the  mean  time 
Lewis  le  Grand  found  out  a  way  of  extending 
his  dominions  beyond  their  real  limits  aseffedtually 
in  time  of  peace  as  he  could  have  done  by  the  moft 
fuccefsful  war.  Hefet  up  courts  of  enquiry  in  the 
frontier  towns,  and  fuch  countries  as  had  been 
yielded  to  him  ;  arid  if  he  could  difeover  that  any 
city  or  province  had  formerly  depended  on  the 
places  in  pofleffion,  or  were  under  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  the  fame  Sovereign,  he  claimed  them  as  of 
right  belonging  to  him  ;  and  to  thefe  encroach¬ 
ments  he  gave  the  title  of  RE-UNIONS.  By 
the  fame  rule  he  might  have  extended  his  jurifdic- 
tion  over  moft  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe;  for, 
according  to  the  French  account,  they  were  part 
of  their  Empire,  and  formerly  difmembered  from 
it.  Had  their  fcheme  of  univerfal  monarchy  fuc- 
ceeded  therefore,  they  would  have  told  us,  no 
doubt,  that  the  reducing  the  reft  of  Europe  to  the 
obedience  of  their  monarch  would  have  been  but 
an  aCt  of  juftice. 

The  firft  that  felt  the  effeCts  of  this  piece  of 
French  ufurpation,  were  the  ten  free  imperial  cities 
of  Alface :  that  country  had  been  yielded  to  the 
French,  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter,  with  an  exprefs 
exception  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  thefe  cities, 
which  they  were  to  have  enjoyed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  under  the  protection  of  France  as  they  had  for¬ 
merly  done  under  the  Emperor:  but  their  privileges 
were  very  little  regarded.  The  court  ereCted  at 
Brifac  alfo  proceeded  to  reunite  what  they  called 
the  difmembered  lands  of  Alfatia  ;  many  of  which 
lay  at  a  great  diftance  from  it :  while  the  chamber 
or  new-ereCted  court  of  Metz  pretended  to  re-unite 
all  the  difmembred  fiefs  of  the  three  Bifhopricks 
of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  ;  and  an  ediCt  was 
ififued  for  the  execution  of  thofe  decrees.  Among 
the  reft,  the  King  of  Sweden  was  fummoned  to 
do  homage  for  the  duchy  of  Deux-Ponts ;  and 
becaufe  he  did  not  appear,  that  duchy  was  given 
16  K  to 
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C  H  A  P.  to  another.  The  Rhinegrave,  and  feveral  other 
XX  XIV.  German  Princes  upon  the  frontiers,  were  obliged 
to  do  homage  for  their  territories,  on  pain  of  mi¬ 
litary  execution  :  and  finding  Spain  unprepared  to 
refill  him,  the  Great  Lewis  demanded  even  Ghent 
and  Aloft,  as  dependencies  on  fome  of  the  places 
that  had  been  yielded  to  him  ;  which  put  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Princes  in  the  utmoft  confternation,  but 
none  of  them  knew  how  to  apply  a  remedy  to 
this  general  grevance  for  the  French,  as  their 
Attorney-General  obferved,  had  at  this  time  an 
hundred  thoufand  men  in  arms  to  back  their  pre- 
tenfions,  and  had  fortified  their  frontiers  fo  well, 
that  they  defied  the  refent  ment  of  their  injured 
neighbours.  The  French  King  had  built  the  fort 
of  Hunninghen,  within  half  a  league  of  Bafil  in 
Switzerland,  whereby  he  in  a  manner  blocked 
up  that  Republick  •,  and  he  obliged  the  Governor 
of  the  Spanifli  Netherlands  to  yield  up  the  town 
of  Charlemont.  He  alfo  fortified  Saar- Lewis,  Lan¬ 
dau,  and  Phalfbourg;  and  having  thus  {Lengthened 
his  frontiers,  he  ravaged  the  German  and  Spanifh. 
territories,  and  raifed  contributions  in  them  when¬ 
ever  he  faw  fit,  on  one  pretence  or  other ;  info- 
much  that  they  had  much  better  have  been  in  a 
ftate  of  aCtual  war,  where  they  might  have  been 
at  liberty,  to  make  reprifals.  In  the  fame  infolent 
manner  he  obliged  the  Spaniard  to  relinquifh  his 
titles  of  Duke  and  Earl  of  Burgundy  ;  and  gave 
orders  to  his  commanders  at  fea  to  force  their 
fliips  to  ftrike  their  flags  to  thofe  of  France. 

While  he  thus  bullied  the  Princes  of  Europe, 
he  proceeded  to  mortify  the  poor  Proteftants  at 
home,  and  among  other  edicts  publifhed  againft 
them,  he  excluded  them  from  holding  places  of 
profit-,  and  ordered,  that  where  any  perfons  had 
been  born  Proteftants  and  turned  Roman  Catholicks, 
if  they  afterwards  returned  to  the  Proteftant  com¬ 
munion  again,  they  fhould  be  treated  as  apoftates. 

But  as  nothing  took  up  more  of  the  Monarch’s 
care  and  time  than  the  eftablifhing  a  royal  navy, 

vaT affairs  fuPer*or  t0  anY  °f  t^le  maritime  powers,  we  fee 
him  about  this  time  enlarging  and  fortifying  his 
two  principal  harbours  of  Toulon  and  Breft,  erec¬ 
ting  magazines,  docks  and  yards  for  the  building 
and  careening  of  fhips,  encouraging  the  mathema- 
ticks  and  all  other  fciences  that  might  improve 
navigation  ;  and  ’tis  faid,  that  there  were  enrolled 
this  year  no  lefs  than  fixty  thoufand  feamen  to 
ftrve  in  the  fhips  of  war,  befides  what  were  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  merchants  fervice.  But  thefe  muft 
be  many  of  them  land-men,  for  the  trade  of  France 
was  never  confiderable  enough  to  furnifh  the  royal 
navy  with  fo  large  a  compliment. 

The  two  important  towns  of  Strafburg  and 
Cafal,  the  one  in  Alface  and  the  other  in  Italy, 
were  this  year  furprized,  or  rather  purchafed,  by 
matters  of*  t^ie  French.  The  Burgomafter  and  many  other 
Strafburg  of  the  leading  men  of  Strafburg  being  corrupted 
and  Cafal.  with  French  money,  opened  their  gates  to  the 
forces  of  France,  who  at  a  time  concerted  between 
them  furrounded  the  town :  and  when  the  Empe¬ 
ror  complained  of  this  as  a  violation  of  the  peace, 
he  was  anfwered,  that  Strafburg  being  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  Alfatia,  belonged  to  France  by  the  treaty 
of  Munfter  ;  and  the  reafon  he  had  not  made  him- 
felf  mafter  of  it  fooner,  was  becaufe  he  had  been 
diverted  from  it  by  affairs  of  greater  moment.  But 
being  fenfible  that  the  Imperialifts  would  certainly 
Compel  him  to  reftore  it  if  he  did  not  find  them 
other  employment,  he  treated  withTEKELi  to 
promote  an  infurreClion  in  Hungary,  while  he 
incited  the  Turks  to  invade  the  Empire  at  the  fame 
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time.  He  alfo  ,  enlarged  the  fortifications  of  CK.AP. 

Strafburg  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  make  it  one  of 

the  ftrongeft  places  in  Europe.  — -’T-tf-. 

He  proceeded  next  to  infult  the  territories  of  The 
all  the  EleClors  which  lay  upon  the  Rhine,  and  £rencl1 
under  pretence  of  dependencies,  appropriated  to  claims  th« 
himfelf  all  fuch  places  as  he  apprehended  for  his  three  cities 
convenience.  He  even  laid  claim  to  the  capital  ofthe  ce¬ 
cities  of  the  three  ecclefiaftical  Electors,  alledging 
that  the  ftables  of  the  EleCtor  of  Triers  were  built  6  °rs* 
upon  lands  which  belonged  to  him  and  that  the 
diftriCt  of  Ham,  where  the  beft  Rhenifh  wines, 
grow,  were  part  of  his  demefns :  and  as  to  Co¬ 
logne  and  Mentz,  mod  part  of  the  houfes  he  pre¬ 
tended  had  been  built  upon  grounds  yielded  to  him 
by  the  peace  of  Munfter,  and  he  would  either 
demolifh  them,  or  make  them  acknowledge  him 
for  their  Sovereign  ;  but  the  King  propofing  to  get 
his  fon  the  Dauphin  chofen  King  of  the  Romans, 
did  not  think  fit  to  put  his  threats  in  execution  a- 
gainft  thofe  EleClors.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was 
more  feverely  dealt  with,  for  he  feized  that  prin¬ 
cipality  and  transferred  it  to  the  Duchefs  of  Ne¬ 
mours. 

The  year  1682  was  remarkable  for  the  contefts 
between  the  mod  Chriftian  King  and  the  Pope 
concerning  the  Regale,  which  his  Majefty  infifted 
fhould  extend  to  all  the  churches  of  France  with¬ 
out  exception  :  nor  did  this  divert  him  from  con¬ 
tinuing  his  encroachments  on  the  King  of  Spain’s 
territories  in  the  Low- Countries  -,  and  becaulethat 
Prince  refufed  to  fubmit  to  all  his  infolent  de¬ 
mands,  he  blockaded  Luxemburg,  till  the  Impe¬ 
rialifts  marched  with  a  confiderable  army  towards 
his  frontiers,  and  then  he  thought  fit  to  with¬ 
draw  his  troops.  About  the  fame  time  an  edi<5t 
was  publifhed  for  demolifhing  all  the  churches  of 
the  Proteftants  which  had  been  built  fince  the 
ediCt  of  Nants,  with  fome  other  fevere  declara¬ 
tions  againft  that  people. 

The  Turks  having  invaded  the  frontiers  of  the 
Empire  on  one  fide,  the  French  determined  to  at-  The  fiege 
tack  them  on  the  other ;  but  the  moft  Chriftian  ot  ^  ienna‘ 
King  receiving  advice  that  the  Ottoman  army  had 
paffed  by  Raab  and  Comorra,  and  were  about  to 
lay  fiege  to  Vienna  itfelf,  he  altered  his  refolution  ; 
for  tho’  he  defiled  the  Turks  might  favour  his  pro¬ 
jects  by  making  a  diverfion,  he  was  not  fo  bad  a 
Chriftian  as  to  wifh  them  mafters  of  the  Empire. 

Befides,  had  he  attempted  to  diftrefs  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  at  fo  critical  a  juncture,  he  muft  have 
drawn  all  the  powers  of  Chriftendom  upon  him, 
and  his  name  would  have  been  univerfaliy  detefted. 

He  infinuated  indeed  to  the  Electors,  that  the  Em¬ 
pire  could  only  be  faved  by  his  troops,  which  lay 
ready  upon  their  frontiers  to  advance  againft  the 
Turks,  if  they  would  eleCt  his  fon  the  Dauphin  The  King 
King  .of  the  Romans;  but  his  credit  was  fo  bad  in  endea- 
Germany,  that  they  chofe  to  run  all  hazards  ra-  ^°“rtshg° 
ther  than  admit  a  French  army  into  their  bowels,  Dauphin 
or  a  Prince  of  French  extraction  to  be  their  fo-  chofen 
vereign.  He  had  too  lately  deftroyed  the  liber-  KinS  of 
ties  of  his  own  people,  for  foreigners  to  expeCt  bet-  the  Ro‘ 
ter  ufage.  The  fiege  of  Vienna  was  no  fooner  raifed, 
but  the  French  marched  a  great  army  info  the  Low- 
Countries,  under  pretence  of ieizing  Aloft  and  feve¬ 
ral  other  places,  which  they  pretended  were  depen¬ 
dent  on  them.  They  raifed  taxes  and  contributions 
on  the  very  towns  they  had  plundered,  and  carried 
off  all  the  corn  and  cattle  they  found  in  the  country 
to  their  magazines.  They  prohibited  the  manu¬ 
ring  the  ground,  and  feized  all  the  inftruments  of 
hufbandry,  Nor  were  thefe  outrages  confined  to 

the 
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CHAP,  the  diftridt  of  Aloft,  and  the  places  they  pretended  wife  to  be  forced  ;  and  wherever  churches  are  re-  C  HA  p- 
XXXIV.  a  right  to,  the  duchies  of  Limburg  and  Guelders  drained  from  meeting  and  debating  upon  their  com-  xxxrv- 
-  Buffered  no  lefs  than  the  former  ;  and  according  to  mon  interefts,  their  ruin  is  not  far  off.  What 
the  Spaniffi  Minifter,  who  then  refided  at  the  Dyet  muft  a  Church  then  eftablifhed  by  the  laws  of  the 
ofRatifbon,  fuch  great  and  terrible  defolations  had  land  apprehend,  when  all  her  enemies,  the  moft 
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not  been  feen  during  the  late  war,  as  were  exer- 
cifed  by  the  French  on  this  occafion.  Nor  were 
they  contented  with  plundering  the  open  towns, 
but  afterwards  made  themfelves  matters  of  Cour- 
tray  and  Dixmude,  and  bombarded  the  town  of 
Luxemburg. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  year  the  French 
King  eftablifhed  a  nurfery  of  marine  officers,  as  he 
had  done  of  cadets  or  younger  brothers  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  for  the  land  fervice.  Thofe  appoint¬ 
ed  to  ferve  in  men  of  war  are  denominated  the 


impious  fedtaries,  and  even  thofe  who  deny  the 
fundamental  articles  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  are 
permitted  and  encouraged  to  hold  their  national 
affemblies,  while  ffie  alone  is  tantalized  with  a 
mock  fummons  from  time  to  time,  and  never  buf¬ 
fered  to  meet  or  confult  about  her  interefts  ?  But 
to  proceed  :  They  agreed  not  to  fall  upon  all  the  Steps 
churches  at  once,  but  firft  to  demolilh  thofe  which  taken  t0 
had  been  eredted  fince  the  edict  of  Nants  ;  after  uftroy  £fhc 
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that  to  interdict  fome  few  others,  and  to  buffer  the 
preachers  to  remain  in  their  cures  where  their 
marine  guards,  and  thofe  employed  in  the  gallies  churches  were  deftroyed,  to  keep  them  from  cla- 
the  guards  of  the  ftandard,  and  are  in  all  about  mouring  too  loud,  and  alarming  the  reft  of  their 
eight  hundred,  entertained  both  at  fea  and  land  at  brethren  :  ffiortly  after  they  proceeded  to  profe- 
the  King’s  charge  ;  and  being  diftributed  in  all  the  cute  and  baniffi  the  preachers  from  their  refpcdtive 
ports  of  France,  are  taught  navigation,  fencing,  and  provinces,  and  to  prohibit  the  people  to  meet  with¬ 
out  their  minifters.  Then  they  procured  a  fevere 
edidt  again  ft  thofe,  who  having  been  born  Pro- 
teftants,  and  turned  Roman  Catholicks,  fhould  re- 
lapfe  i  and  prohibited  priefts  and  monks  to  turn 
Proteftants  on  the  higheft  pains.  And  becaufe 
intereft  is  ufually  one  of  the  moft  prevailing  ar¬ 
guments  towards  converfion,  they  excluded  the 
Reformed  from  all  offices  and  places  of  honour  or 
profit,  while  at  the  fame  time  they  offered  prefer¬ 
ments  and  penfions  to  all  that  would  turn  Papifts: 
this  took  off  moft  of  their  leading  men,  and  left 
them  only  a  defencelefs  mob.  They  afterwards 
fuppreffcd  all  their  academies,  univerfities,  and 
fchools,  and  took  the  education  of  their  children  out 
of  their  hands :  and  in  order  to  ftarve  them  if  they 
ftill  remained  obftinate,  no  man  was  lulfered  to 
follow  any  creditable  or  beneficial  employment  if 
he  refufed  to  turn  Roman  Catholick.  At  the  fame 


Luxem- 


all  gentleman-like  exercifes. 

As  the  Republick  of  Holland  had  already  felt 
the  fury  of  the  moft  Chriftian  King’s  arms,  he 
now  determined  tochaftife  that  of  Genoa  on  much 
the  fame  pretence  •,  namely,  that  they  did  not 
ffiew  him  that  refpect  which  a  little  Republick 
owed  to  a  mighty  monarch,  and  particularly  that 
they  had  not  renounced  the  protedtion  of  Spain 
when  he  required  it  of  them.  The  French  Ad¬ 
miral  therefore  came  before  the  place  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  the  Genoefe  refufing  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  exorbitant  demands  of  his  mafter,  he 
threw  ten  thoufand  bombs  into  the  town,  burnt 
great  part  of  it,  and  amongft  the  reft  the  Doge’s 
palace  ^  after  which  the  wind  growing  very  high, 
the  French  fleet  were  forced  to  leave  the  coaft. 
However,  the  Genoefe  fearing  another  vifit,  thought 
fit  the  following  year  to  fubmit  to  his  Majefty. 

In  the  Low  Countries  the  French  befieged  and 
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ed  to  make  a  truce  with  Spain  for  twenty  years, 
in  order,  I  prefume,  to  execute  their  grand  pro¬ 
ject  at  home,  of  extirpating  the  Proteftant  reli¬ 
gion.  The  fcheme  for  effedting  this,  it  feems, 
had  been  laid  by  the  general  affembly  of  the  Gal- 
lick  Church  that  met  in  the  year  1661,  and  every 


time  left  the  kingdom  fhould  be  depopulated,  and 
burgjnken  took  Luxemburg,  after  which  they  were  content-  their  manufadtures  ruined  by  their  tranfporting 

themfelves  to  foreign  countries,  for  they  were  very 
numerous,  and  moft  of  them  excellent  mecha- 
nicks,  an  edidt  was  procured,  prohibiting  them  to 
leave  the  Kingdom  on  pain  of  being  fent  to  the 
gallies,  as  great  numbers  of  them  were  for  at¬ 
tempting  it.  And  all  the  while,  it  feems,  a  great 
year  after  fome  new  encroachments  had  been  made  deal  of  pains  was  taken  to  make  foreigners  believe 
on  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  Reformed,  tho’  that  the  King  had  no  defign  to  extirpate  the  Pro- 
it  was  not  till  this  fatal  year  that  they  thought  teftant  religion,  till  the  year  1685,  when  it  was 
fit  to  repeal  the  EDICT  OF  NANTS  in  exprefs  impoffible  any  longer  todifguife  their  intentions, 
terms.  They  threw  off  the  mafk  at  this  time  with  a  wit-  Dragoon- 

Theperfe-  Maffacres  and  burnings,  which  had  been  prac-  nefs,  tor  they  employed  their  whole  army  in  1"s0™e"' 
cution  of  tifed  by  their  anceftors,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards,  forcing  the  Reformed  to  turn  Roman  Catholicks.  church 
theFrerrch  for  the  extirpating  herefy,  had  not  fucceeded  to  Boufflers,  an  officer  of  a  brutifh  favage  temper,  begun 
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their  expedtation  :  on  the  contrary,  both  in  France 
and  the  Low-Countries  the  numbers  of  the  Pro- 
teftants  had  rather  been  multiplied  than  leffened  by 
the  exercife  of  thofe  feverities  •,  they  thought  it 


whofe  principal  merit  was  the  ready  obedience  he  France, 
had  always  paid  to  the  moft  barbarous  orders  of  the 
court,  was  firft  employed  in  Bearn  to  begin  the 
converfion.  The  provinces  ofGuienne,  Saintonge, 


advifable  therefore  to  proceed  gradually,  and  by  and  Languedoc,  were  the  next  that  were  abandoned 
new  edidts  from  time  to  time  to  deprive  them  of  to  the  fury  of  the  Roman  clergy  and  the  troops 
one  privilege  after  another,  by  which  means  they  that  fupported  them,  and  not  many  weeks  after 
hoped  to  avoid  the  fcandal  of  perfecution.  They  the  whole  kingdom  underwent  the  fame  fate.  The 
agreed  alfo  to  begin  with  the  leaft  material  articles  Intendant  of  each  province,  with  theBifhop,  went 
firft,  and  accuftom  them  by  degrees  to  the  lofs  of  from  town  to  town  and  having  fummoned  the 
their  liberties,  that  they  might  be  the  lefs  Blocked  Proteftantsto  attend  them,  let  them  know  that  it 
when  they  found  them  totally  fubverted.  But  one  was  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty’s  pleafure,  that  the 
of  the  firft  and  moft  effedtual  ways  they  took  to  Roman  Catholick  religion  only  fhould  be  profeffed 
ruin  this  people  was  the  prohibiting  their  CON-  in  his  dominions ;  he  required  them  therefore  to 
VOCATIONS,  or  national  affemblies  of  their  turn  .Roman  Catholicks  voluntarily  without  delay, 
clergy,  by  which  they  broke  their  unanimity,  and  or  they  would  be  compelled  to  it  by  force.  To  which 
rendered  them  a  defencelefs  body.  It  has  been  the  many  of  the  people  anfwered,  that  their  bodies  and 
policy  of  all  ages  to  divide  a  party  that  is  not  other-  eftates  were  in  the  King’s  power,  he  might  difpofe 
;  of 
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C  H  A  P.  of  them  as  he  pleafed  ;  but  they  defired  their  con- 
XXXfV.  fciences  might  not  be  forced,  they  could  not  for- 
1  — fake  a  religion  they  believed  to  be  true,  or  words 
to  that  effedt.  Whereupon  the  foldiers  were  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  to  feize  on  the  gates  and  avenues 
of  the  places  they  had  inverted,  to  prevent  the  ef- 
cape  of  any  one,  after  which  they  entered  the  town 
fword  in  hand  with  the  utmoft  fury,  as  if  it  had 
been  taken  by  ftorm,  crying  out  to  fuch  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  as  they  met  with,  Die,  or  turn  Roman  Ca- 
tholicks  *,  and  it  had  been  a  mercy  to  fome  of  them 
if  they  had  been  difpatched  outright,  without  un¬ 
dergoing  that  variety  of  torments  which  fucceed- 
ed.  The  troops  being  quartered  in  fuch  Pro- 
teftant  houfes  as  the  Bifhopor  Prieft  diredted,  and 
all  the  goods  fecured,  the  firft  days  were  fpent  in 
confuming  the  provisions  and  plundering  them  of 
their  money,  jewels,  and  plate,  after  which  they 
feized  the  houfhold  goods,  and  expofed  them  to 
fale  •,  and  if  any  Roman  Catholick  out  of  friendfhip 
or  kindred  attempted  to  conceal  any  of  the  effedls  of 
the  unfortunate  wretch,  he  was  feverely  fined. 
Variety  of  When  this  would  not  prevail  on  the  Proteftants  to 
tortures  to  change  their  religion,  they  were  abufcd  and  tor- 

Protefiaras  mentcxl  a  thoufand  ways.  Men  and  women  were 
to  turn  Pa-  hung  upon  beams,  or  on  hooks  in  their  chimnies 
pifts.  by  their  hair  and  feet,  and  fmoked  with  whifps  of 
wet  hay  till  they  were  almoft  fuffocated  ;  and 
if  they  promifed  to  abjure  their  religion,  and  re- 
fnfcd  to  fign  the  inftrument  of  abjuration  when 
they  were  taken  down,  they  were  hung  up  again. 
Others  were  thrown  into  fires  kindled  on  purpofe, 
and  after  they  were  defperately  fcorched,  let  down 
by  ropes  into  wells,  it  being  demanded  of  them  all 
the  while  if  they  would  change  their  religion. 
They  tied  people  to  tables,  and  poured  wine  down 
their  throats  till  they  faid  they  would  turn.  They 
ftript  men  and  women  naked,  and  in  that  condi¬ 
tion  tied  them  together.  Some  were  ftuck  with 
pins  from  head  to  foot,  cut  with  pen-knives,  or 
taken  by  the  nofe  with  red-hot  tongs,  and  in  that 
manner  led  about  till  they  promifed  to  go  to  mafs ; 
and  being  dragged  half-dead  to  churches,  their  pre¬ 
fence  there  was  fometimes  taken  for  an  abjuration. 
But  the  common  torture,  and  that  which  feems  to 
be  purely  of  French  invention,  was  the  keeping 
people  awake  for  a  week  together,  either  by  pinch¬ 
ing  them,  dalhing  water  in  their  faces,  plucking 
off  the  hairs  of  their  beards,  and  drumming  in  their 
ears  till  they  had  almoft  loft  their  fenfes ;  and  then 
no  wonder  if  they  chofe  any  religion  that  was  of¬ 
fered  them.  Thofe  that  have  been  proof  againft 
every  other  ftudied  cruelty,  have  been  overcome 
by  this.  The  torment  of  being  thus  kept  from 
deep,  ’tis  faid,  is  inexprefiible.  But  it  was  not 
only  upon  thofe  in  health  that  they  exercifed  this 
piece  of  tyranny,  for  where  people  of  either  fex  lay 
ill  of  fevers,  or  other  violent  difeafes,  they  would 
bring  feven  or  eight  drums  to  the  bed-fide  and 
drum  till  they  made  them  diftradted  or  renounced 
their  religion.  In  fome  places  they  would  bind 
the  hufband  or  the  father  hand  and  foot,  and  ra- 
vifh  the  wife  or  daughter  before  their  faces  •,  tho’ 
the  Hugonots  acknowledge  that  rapes  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  of  every  where.  I  fhall  mention  but  two  or 
three  fpecies  of  torture  more  which  were  executed 
upon  the  miferable  Proteftants,  and  thefe  were  the 
tearing  off  the  nails  of  their  fingers  and  toes ;  blow¬ 
ing  them  up  with  bellows  till  they  were  ready  to 
burft,  and  burning  the  foies  of  their  feet  with  red- 
hot  {hovels.  Tantum  religio  potuit.  But  furely 
no  perfuafion  can  deferve  the  name  of  religion, 
which  infpires  it’s  votaries  with  fuch  barbarous  prin- 
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ciples.  True  religion,  and  efpecially  the  Chriftian,  CHAP, 
teaches  univerfal  love  and  benovelence  even  to- 
wards  our  greateft  enemies.  But  to  return  :  If  no  *r~"J 
tortures  could  induce  the  miferable  Hugonots  to 
change  their  religion,  they  {hut  them  up  in  loath- 
fome  dungeons,  where  they  were  fuffered  to  fee 
none  but  their  tormentors.  In  the  mean  time  their 
houfes  were  demolilhed,  their  woods  and  lands 
wafted,  if  they  had  any,  and  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  confined  in  monafteries  ;  and  thofe  that  en¬ 
deavoured  to  efcape,  were  {hot  like  wild  beafts.  Nor 
was  this  the  cafe  only  of  the  meaneft  people,  men 
of  quality  and  eftates  were  treated  no  better.  La¬ 
dies  of  diftindtion  had  their  necks  and  faces  galhed 
and  fcarred  with  knives  or  fwords,  to  render  them 
deformed  •,  neither  age,  fex,  or  beauty  could  move 
their  inhuman  perfecutors  to  fpare  them.  And 
when  fome  of  them  fled  to  Paris  to  avoid  thefe  out¬ 
rages,  believing  that  the  court  could  never  coun¬ 
tenance  fuch  barbarities,  they  were  commanded  to 
leave  the  city  within  fifteen  days,  and  return  to 
their  own  houfes,  and  all  people  were  prohibited 
to  entertain  or  lodge  them.  Some  who  had  found 
means  to  prefent  petitions  to  the  King,  were  fent 
to  the  Baftile  :  and  what  feems  extremely  hard, 
notwithftanding  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  renounced 
his  religion,  the  foldiers  were  quartered  upon  him 
till  the  whole  family  complyed.  The  priefts  who 
attended  the  dragoons  on  thefe  occafions  required 
no  more  of  the  convert  at  firft  than  this  declara¬ 
tion,  viz.  I  do  acknowledge  the  Catholick,  Apo- 
ftolick,  and  Roman  Church,  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  the  Apoftles  ;  and  I  renounce  and  abjure  all 
the  errors  that  have  crept  into  it  fince  that  time. 

And  as  many  of  them  did  not  fcruple  this,  they 
afterwards  made  them  fubfcribe  another,  viz.  that 
of  their  own  motion,  without  any  force,  compul- 
fion,  or  violence,  they  had  embraced  the  Catholick 
faith.  In  which  there  does  not  feem  to  be  any 
great  harm  neither  ;  but  if  any  one  profeffed  the 
Proteftant  religion  afterwards,  he  was  faid  to  have  - 
relapfed,  and  was  feverely  punilhed.  Thus  far  the 
government  proceeded  before  they  formally  repeal¬ 
ed  the  edi<5b  of  Nants. 

This  edidt  of  repeal  paflfed  the  feals  on  the  18th  The  fub- 
of  Odtober,  1685,  and  was  ratified  by  the  parlia-  ftance  of 
ment  of  Paris  on  the  2  2d  of  the  fame  month  ;  af-  1  fChreF^^. 
ter  which  it  was  fent  to  all  the  other  parliaments  ofNants 
of  the  kingdom  to  be  confirmed.  The  preamble 
recites,  That  Henry  IV  granted  the  edidt  of 
Nants  in  order  to  fettle  his  dominions  in  peace. 


and  that  he 


might 


reconcile  thofe  to  the  Roman 


Church  who  upon  flight  pretences  had  feparated 
themfelves  from  it  *,  but  that  his  expedtations  were 
not  anfwered.  That  his  fuccefibr  Lewis  XIII, 
having  the  fame  zeal  for  religion,  had  pacified  the 
troubles  of  the  kingdom  by  an  edict  of  the  fame 
kind  paflfed  at  Nifmes,  anno  1629-,  but  that  the 
greateft  part  of  the  people  having  fince  embraced 
the  Catholick  faith,  the  edidts  of  Nants  and  Nifmes 
were  now  become  ufelefs  ;  and  therefore  his  Ma- 
jefty  thought  fit  to  fupprefs  them,  as  he  did  like- 
wife  all  other  edidts  and  declarations  that  had  been 
made  in  favour  of  the  Hugonots.  Then  he  orders 
all  their  churches  to  be  demolifhed,  prohibits  all 
affemblies  for  publick  worfhip,  or  the  exercife  of 
their  religion  in  private,  on  pain  of  corporal  punilh- 
mene  and  the  confifcation  of  their  eftates.  He  or¬ 
ders  all  their  preachers  to  depart  the  kingdom  with¬ 
in  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  the  edidt,  or  to 
be  fent  to  the  gallies  *,  offering  a  reward  to  fuch 
of  them  as  would  change  their  religion.  He  pro¬ 
hibits  parents  to  inftrudt  their  children  in  that 

belief. 
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CHAP,  belief,  and  requires  that  all  children  born  after  the 
XXXIV-  publication  of  this  edidt  be  baptized  by  a  popifh 
1  '  '  prieft,  and  brought  up  in  that  perfuafion.  He 

allows  thofe  who  had  departed  the  kingdom  to  re¬ 
turn  home  within  five  months,  or  their  eftates  to 
be  confifcated  :  and  prohibits  all  others  to  remove 
into  any  foreign  country,  or  convey  their  wives 
or  children  thither,  on  pain  of  being  fent  to  the 
gallies.  He  confirmed  all  declarations  againft  thofe 
that  had  relapfed.  And  by  the  laft  claufe  his  Ma- 
jefty  declares,  that  his  fubjedts  of  the  Reformed  Re¬ 
ligion  may,  till  God  enlightens  them,  remain  in 
his  dominions,  enjoy  their  eftates,  and  carry  on  their 
trades,  without  being  molefted  on  account  of  re¬ 
ligion,  provided  they  make  no  profeflion  thereof. 

The  church  of  Charenton,  and  all  the  Prote- 
ftant  churches  in  France  that  were  Handing,  were 
demolifhed  on  the  very  day  this  edidt  was  pub- 
lifhed.  The  preachers  were  allowed  fifteen  days 
to  depart  the  kingdom,  but  were  prohibited  to 
take  along  with  them  either  father,  mother,  bro¬ 
ther,  or  lifter,  or  children  above  feven  years  of 
age.  It  is  obferved,  that  all  the  Proteftant  mini- 
fters  had  not  the  courage  to  go  into  banilhment, 
fome  of  them  were  tempted  by  the  offers  of  pre¬ 
ferment,  and  renounced  their  religion,  to  the  great 
fcandal  of  their  people.  But  though  the  laft  arti¬ 
cle  of  the  edidt  was  fo  clear  and  exprefs,  that  the 
Reformed  expedited  for  the  future  to  be  free  from 
perfecution,  while  they  made  no  open  profeflion  of 
their  religion ;  this  it  feems  was  but  a  fnare,  for 
the  government  no  fooner  obferved  that  the  Pro- 
teftants,  relying  on  his  Majefty’s  honour,  were 
returned  to  their  habitations,  but  they  quartered 
foldiers  upon  them  again,  and  ufed  them  in  the 
fame  barbarous  manner  they  had  done  before. 
Monfieur  du  Quesne,  one  of  their  Vice-Ad¬ 
mirals,  *tis  faid,  was  the  only  man  that  was  ex¬ 
empted  from  this  perfecution,  and  that  upon  ac¬ 
count  of  his  fkill  in  maritime  affairs,  which  the 
King  at  this  time  was  promoting  with  the  utmoft 
application. 

The  propagating  the  Roman  Catholick  religion, 
as  they  {filed  it,  or  the  perfecution  of  the  Prote- 

1686.  Hants,  was  continued  during  the  years  1686  and 

1687.  1687;  and  various  edidts  were  iffued  to  prevent 
their  efcaping  out  of  the  kingdom  :  but  ftill  we 
find  feveral  of  the  neighbouring  countries  crouded 
with  them  about  this  time :  either  they  pretend¬ 
ed  to  become  converts  till  they  found  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  leaving  France,  or  their  Catholick  rela¬ 
tions  and  friends  were  fo  touched  with  their  misfor¬ 
tunes  that  they  favoured  their  efcape;  or,  laftly, 
as  their  eftates  were  to  be  transferred  to  their  Po- 
pifli  relations  on  their  leaving  France,  it  is  very 
natural  to  fuppofe  they  were  not  backward  in  af- 
fifting  them  to  efcape  to  foreign  countries.  The 
Proteftants  relate,  that  about  this  time  Lewis  XIV 
was  (truck  with  a  loathfome  difeafe  (a  Fiftula  in 
Ano)  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  judgment  upon 
him  for  his  repeated  cruelties  exercifed  on  the  in¬ 
nocent  Hugonots :  certain  it  is,  the  King  had  a 
fevere  fit  of  illnefs,  and  went  in  a  folemn  pro- 
ceflion  to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  to 
finG;  Te  Dcum  for  his  deliverance  from  that  or 

Thenun-  fome  other  difeafe.  He  eredted  the  fine  nunnery 
nery  of  St  of  St  Cyr  near  Verfailles  alfo,  endowing  it  with 
Cyr  eredt-  a  revenue  of  two  hundred  thoufand  livres  per  an¬ 
num,  for  the  entertainment  of  three  hundred  young 
ladies  who  wanted  fortunes  •,  where  they  are  in- 
ftrudted  in  every  thing  that  may  render  them  ufe- 
ful  or  agreeable,  and  at  twenty  years  of  age  are  left 
at  their  liberty  to  fettle  in  the  world,  or  take  the 
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vow  of  celibacy,  &c.  But  I  fhould  have  rerhein-  CHAP, 
bered,  that  in  the  year  1686  the  Grand  Monarch  XXX IV. ^ 
had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  vanity  at  an 
audience  he  gave  to  the  Siamefc  Ambafladors,  when 
the  court  appeared  in  it’s  utmoft  fplendor.  They 
were  afterwards  carried  to  the  frontier  towns  and 
fea-ports,  to  take  a  view  of  the  fortifications,  and 
of  the  prodigious  arlenals  and  magazines  of  war 
eredted  there,  to  their  great  aftonifhment  no 
doubt  •,  neither  their  own  country,  or  any  of  the 
Afiatick  kingdoms,  being  able  to  fhew  any  thing 
comparable  to  them. 

The  French  King  having  been  for  fome  confi-  1688. 
derable  time  matter  of  the  purles  and  perfons  of  h 
bis  fubjedts,  had  employed  all  the  wealth  of  France  in_ 
towards  rendering  himfelf  fuperior  both  by  fea  creates  his 
and  land  to  any  of  the  powers  of  Europe  ;  and  it  forces  by 
is  very  evident  he  thought  himfelf  a  match  for  all  |^dand 
of  them,  by  the  provocations  he  gave  every  Prince 
and  State  almoft  in  his  neighbourhood.  He  feems 
follicitous  to  find  occafions  to  quarrel  with  them  *, 
and  where  he  wanted  a  pretence,  frequently  fell 
upon  them  without.  And  notwithftanding  he 
might  well  be  deemed  a  zealous  Catholick  from  the 
perfecution  of  his  Proteftant  fubjedts,  we  find  him 
infulting  the  Pope  himfelf,  and  threatninga  fthifm 
in  the  Church.  He  called  an  aflembly  of  the  Ec-  Heinfults 
clefiafticks  of  his  kingdom,  over  whom  he  had  the  Pope, 
fuch  an  abfolute  dominion,  that  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  determine  what  they  believed  moft  accep¬ 
table  to  him.  Among  other  things  they  declared, 
that  the  Pope  was  not  infallible,  and  could  eftabhfh 
no  article  of  faith,  without  the  concurrence  of  a 
General  Council,  which  was  fuperior  to  him  :  that 
he  had  no  power  to  intermeddle  in  the  temporal  af¬ 
fairs  of  Princes,  nor  could  ablolve  their  fubjedts 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  &c.  The  Pope,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  refufed  to  confirm  the  Bifliops 
of  the  King’s  nomination,  and  deprived  the  French 
Ambafladors,  as  well  as  thofe  of  other  Princes,  of 
the  franchifes  of  their  palaces  at  Rome  •,  where¬ 
upon  the  parliament  of  Paris,  as  they  were  ordered, 
admitted  an  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a  General 
Council.  Things  were  brought  to  this  extremity, 
when  the  Eledtor  of  Cologne  happening  to  die. 

Prince  Clement  of  Bavaria,  who  was  efpoufed 
by  the  Imperialifts,  and  Cardinal  Fur  stem  burg, 
the  French  King’s  creature,  became  candidates  lor 
that  bifhoprick  ;  and,  as  the  French  complain, 
the  Pope  caufed  the  Prince  of  Bavaria  to  be  de¬ 
clared  eledted,  though  Furstemb.nrg  had  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  votes  in  the  chapter  ;  at  which  the  Grand 
Monarch  pretended  to  be  fo  exafperated,  that  he 
threatened  both  his  Holinefs  and  the  Emperor  to 
make  them  fenfible  of  his  refentment,  which  oc- 
cafioned  their  entering  into  a  confederacy  againft  Acr>nfe- 
him,  together  with  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch,  and  deracy 
moft  of  the  Princes  of  the  Empire :  both  Prote-  ^orme^ 
ftants  and  Papifts  thought  it  high  time  to  put  a  prance, 
flop  to  the  ambitious  defigns  of  this  haughty  over¬ 
bearing  Monarch.  The  terms  of  this  alliance  were 
fuch  a  medley  of  contradidtions,  in  regard  to  re¬ 
ligion  at  leaft,  as  are  fcarce  to  be  parallelled  in  any 
treaty  that  ever  was  made.  Here  we  find  the  Pro¬ 
teftants  ftipulating  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Holy 
See  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  French  court, 
and  the  Pope  covenanting  to  fee  the  Proteftants  of 
France  reftored  to  the  free  exercife  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  •,  nay,  all  the  parties  to  this  alliance  agreed 
never  to  make  peace  till  theft  things  were  effedted. 

But  fo  unnatural,  fo  impoflible  to  be  fulfilled  muft 
thefe  articles  appear  to  be  on  the  firft  framing  them, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  no  manner  of  regard  was  had 
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to  them  at  the  end  of  the  war  when  a  peace  came 
to  be  concluded  ;  they  were  only  calculated  to  draw 
in  the  bigotted  deluded  mob  on  both  Tides:  for  when 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  other  heads  of  the  con¬ 
federacy  had  brought  about  their  particular  ends, 
religion  and  the  people  were  left  to  ftiift  for  them- 
felves,  as  ufual.  But  to  proceed  : 

The  French  King  having  upwards  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  men  well  difeiplined  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  thefe  commotions,  was  in  a  condition  to 
put  his  threats  in  execution  before  the  flow  Ger¬ 
mans  or  Spaniards  could  affemble  their  troops  to 
oppole  him.  The  Dauphin  was  fent  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  army  into  Germany  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1688,  where  he  furprized  Philipfburg, 
Frankendale,  Manheim,  Heidelburg,  Hailbron, 
and  feveral  other  great  towns;  while  another  de¬ 
tachment  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Mentz, 
Worms,  Spires,  Sec.  and  took  up  their  winter- 
quarters  in  the  Palatinate.  In  the  Low-Countries 
the  Marfhal  d  ’Hu  mieres  took  the  fortrefs  of  Huy. 
Nor  were  the  French  obliged  only  to  the  ufual  di- 
latorinefs  of  the  Germans  for  this  torrent  of  fuc- 
cefs,  but  to  the  fituation  of  affairs  in  England, 
whither  the  Dutch  had  fent  thirteen  or  fourteen 
thoufand  of  their  belt  troops,  commanded  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  to  fiipport  the  malecontents  of 
that  kingdom,  who  brought  about  that  furprizing 
Revolution,  of  which  an  account  has  already  been 
given  in  the  modern  hiftory  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces.  It  had  been  refolved  indeed  at  the  court 
of  France,  to  fend  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  men 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  King  of  England  ;  but  that 
Prince  had  been  over-ruled  by  fome  falfe  friends 
in  his  council  to  refufe  them;  whereupon  the 
French  King  contented  himfelf  with  threatening 
the  Stares-General  to  refenc  it  if  they  affilled  the 
Engiifh  malecontents  again!!  their  Sovereign, which 
they  did  not  much  regard  ;  they  were  afl'ured  of 
a  difpofition  in  the  Engiifh  fleet  and  army,  as  well 
as  people,  to  revolt  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
knew  that  he  would  foon  return  to  their  affiftance 
(Lengthened  with  the  forces  of  Britain  ;  and  the 
tnoft  the  French  could  have  done  in  his  abfence 
would  have  been  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  a 
town  or  two.  Beftdes,  the  feafon  of  the  year  was 
far  advanced,  and  the  bulk  of  their  army  in  Ger¬ 
many.  As  for  the  unfortunate  King  of  England, 
being  deferred  by  his  people  and  army,  he  fent 
oyer  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  France, 
who  arrived  at  St.  Germains  en  Laye  the  6th  of 
January,  N.  S.  and  his  Majefty  followed  them  the 
next  Day.  The  King  of  France,  fay  their  hifto- 
rians,  received  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himfelf, 
namely,  with  all  the  kindnefs  and  generofity  which 
could  be  expected  from  fo  great  a  Prince,  and 
affigned  the  royal  Palace  of  St  Germains  for  their 
refidenc-e.  Soon  after  the  convention  of  Eftates  in 
England  declared  the  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Orange 
King  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  French 
King  did  not  only  give  King  James  an  hofpitable 
reception,  but  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and  fent  him  with 
a  reinforcement  of  French  forces  to  Ireland,  the 
greateft  part  of  which  kingdom  ftill  remained 
faithful  to  that  Prince.  Chate au-Ren aud, 
the  French  Admiral,  having  fet  King  James 
and  the  land-forces  on  fhore,  met  with  Admiral 
Herbert,  who  commanded  the  Engiifh  fleet, 
and  defeated  him  (though  the  Engiifh  affirm  it 
was  a  drawn  battle).  About  the  fame  time  his 
moil  Chriftian  Majefty  is  charged  with  entring 
into  an  alliance  with  the  pirates  of  Algiers,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  they  fhould  cruife  upon  the 


Engiifh  and  Dutch  merchants,  and  that  he  at-  CHAP, 
tually  introduced  thefe  Mahometan  rovers  into  .XXXIy; 
the  Ocean,  and  even  into  the  Britiih  channel. 

In  Ireland  King  James  having  received  another  i63$. 
re-inforcement  of  French  troops,  laid  fiege  to  Lon¬ 
donderry,  (being  almoft  the  only  city  in  the  hands 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  friends)  and  reduced  it 
to  the  laft  extremity  by  famine,  many  thoulands 
perifhing  for  want  of  food  ;  but  Colonel  Kirk 
being  fent  to  the  relief  of  it  from  England,  found 
means  to  throw  fupplies  of  men  and  provifions  into 
the  town,  and  compelled  King  James  to  raife 
the  fiege,  after  which  that  Prince’s  intereft  very 
much  declined  in  Ireland.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Imperialifts  recovered  Mentz,  Keyferwaert,  Rhine- 
berg,  and  Bon,  from  the  French  ;  and  as  the  Grand 
Monarch  was  fenfible  he  muft  in  time  reftore  all 
he  had  taken  in  the  Palatinate,  he  had  ravaged  that  The 
country,  deftroying  it  with  fire  and  fword  in  a  French  <3e- 
terrible  manner.  He  laid  in  afhes  the  cities  of  pr?J.the 
Spire,  Oppenheim, Worms,  and  Frankendale,  v/ith  di“'!nate* 
all  the  villages  and  open  places  between  Francfort 
and  Heidelburgh  ;  which  fhews  that  he  now  de- 
fpaired  of  making  that  fine  country  his  own,  or 
fucceedingin  his  project  of  becoming  foie  monarch 
of  this  part  of  the  world.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  he  had  hopes  that  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
would  have  concurred  in  all  his  meafures,  at  leaf! 
that  he  fhould  have  been  able  to  have  kept  up  a 
civil  war  there,  by  furnifhing  his  ally  King  James 
with  troops  from  time  to  time ;  but  England  be¬ 
ing  now  in  other  hands,  he  was  fenfible  he  muft 
fooner  or  later  relinquifh  all  his  acquificions  on  that 
fide.  The  beginning  of  the  war  however  was  no  1690. 
lei's  glorious  to  his  arms  at  fea  than  at  land,  for  he  They  beat 
gained  a  victory  over  the  united  fleets  of  England 
and  Holland  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Torring- 
ton  off  of  Beachy-head.  The  Dutch  it  feerns  bore 
the  brunt  of  this  engagement  almoft  alone,  for 
either  the  Engiifh  Admiral  could  not  or  would  not 
fecond  them,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  tried 
and  acquitted  ;  but  King  William  did  not  think 
fit  to  employ  him  afterwards :  however,  as  few  of 
the  Engiifh  fhips  came  to  a  clofe  engagement  with 
the  enemy,  their  lofs  was  inconfidcrable.  The 
next  day  (July  1,  O.  S.)  a  more  memorable  battle 
was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  in  Ireland,  Battle  of 
which  in  a  manner  determined  the  fate  of  that  the  Boyne, 
kingdom,  and  fettled  King  William  on  the 
throne.  The  account  the  French  writers  give  us 
of  this  engagement  is,  that  Marfhal  Sc  hom  berg, 
under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  commanded  an  army 
of  forty  thoufand  regular  troops,  and  that  King 
James’s  army  confifted  only  of  the  militia  of  the 
country,  except  the  French  auxiliaries,  which  did 
not  amount  to  ten  thoufand  men  ;  that  the  Irifh 
were  charged  both  in  front  and  flank,  and  their  foot 
broken  without  any  poffibility  of  rallying  them  ; 
that  the  French  l'uftained  the  charge  bravely  for 
fome  time,  but  were  at  length  obliged  to  retire. 

King  James  after  the  battle  went  to  Kinfale, 
and  from  thence  to  Dublin ;  and  finding  it  impof- 
fible  to  bear  up  againft  fo  great  a  fuperiority, 
thought  fit  to  return  to  France  :  whereupon  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  took  poflfeffion  of  Dublin,  and 
King  William  made  his  triumphant  entry  into 
that  city  the  fixth  inftant. 

The  French  had  better  fliccefs  in  the  Nether-  Battle  of 
lands,  where  they  gained  a  compleat  vitftory  over  Fleury. 
the  Dutch  in  the  plains  of  Flerus  or  Fleury,  on 
the  tenth  of  July,  taking  all  their  cannon  and  fix 
thoufand  prifoners.  But  having  already  given  an 
account  of  the  war  between  the  French  and  the 

confederates 
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CHAP,  confederates  till  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  which  was 
XXXIV^  concluded  in  the  year  1697,  in  the  modern  hiftory 
of  the  Netherlands,  I  fhould  be  inexcufable  to  tire 
the  reader  with  the  repetition  of  thofe  occurences 
here. 

1697.  By  the  peace  between  France  and  Savoy,  the 
The  peace  French  King  obliged  himfelf  to  reflore  Pignerol, 
wick^"  (after  it  was  demolifhed)  and  the  reft  of  the  places 

taken  from  his  Royal  Highnefs  during  the  war,  a- 
mong  which  the  chief  were  Montmelian,  Nice, 
Villa  Franca,  and  Suza.  It  was  agreed  alfo  that 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Dauphin’s  eldeft  fon, 
fhould  marry  Madam  the  Princefs  Royal,  the  Duke 
of  Savoy’s  eldeft  daughter.  And  it  was  mutually 
ftipulated,  not  to  tolerate  the  Reformed  Religion  in 
either  of  their  dominions. 

Between  France  and  England  it  was  reciprocally 
agreed  to  reftore  all  places  that  had  been  taken  on 
either  fide  :  and  the  French  King  obliged  himfelf 
not  to  difturb  Kmg  William  in  the  pofieffion 
of  the  crown  of  England,  or  afiift  his  enemies  ; 
and  to  reftore  the  principality  of  Orange,  and  all 
he  had  been  deprived  of  in  France. 

Between  France  and  the  States- General  it  was 
agreed  alfo  to  reftore  whatever  had  been  taken  on 
either  fide. 

By  the  treaty  between  France  and  Spain,  Bar¬ 
celona,  Rofes,  and  Gironne,  and  ail  other  places 
the  French  had  taken  in  Spain,  were  reftored  to 
the  Spaniards.  And  in  the  Netherlands,  the  city 
and  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  county  of  Chinay, 
Mons,  Courtray,  Charleroy,  and  all  other  towns 
his  moft  Chriftian  Majcfty  had  taken  during  the 
war,  were  yielded  to  Spain. 

The  Emperor  did  not  fign  the  peace  till  about 
two  months  after  the  reft  of  the  confederates,  viz. 
on  the  30th  of  October  1697.  The  treaties  of 
Weftphalia  and  Nimeguen  were  agreed  to  be  the 
foundation  of  it  •,  and  particularly  it  was  ftipula¬ 
ted,  that  reftitution  fhould  be  made  to  the  Emperor 
and  Empire  of  whatever  the  French  had  taken 
during  the  war,  provided  that  the  Catholick  re¬ 
ligion  fhould  remain  in  the  ftate  it  then  was  in  the 
places  to  be  reftored  ;  only  it  was  thought  proper 
to  make  an  exchange  of  fome  places :  Strafburg 
and  it’s  dependencies  was  to  be  united  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  France;  and  Friburg,  Fort  Kehl,  Fort  St 
Peter,  the  Star  Fort,  Brifac,  and  Philipfburg,  were 
yielded  to  the  Emperor.  The  duchy  of  Lorrain 
was  to  be  reftored  to  it’s  natural  Prince,  except 
fome  few  fmall  places,  and  the  fortifications  of  Nan¬ 
cy,  the  capital  city,  were  agreed  to  be  demolifhed. 
From  whence  it  evidently  appears,  that  tho’  the 
French  had  met  with  fuch  amazing  fuccefs  during 
the  courfe  of  the  war,  they  were  in  no  condition 
to  continue  it  longer,  or  they  would  never  have 
relinquifhed  all  their  acquifitions. 

1698.  No  fooner  was  the  war  ended,  but  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  Hugonots  was  revived.  The  Court  of 
France  being  now  no  longer  apprehenfive  of  their 
fomenting  in  fur  reft  ions,  fhewed  them  no  favour, 
the  army  was  again  employed  in  harrafting  thofe 
poor  people ;  and  accordingly,  ’tis  faid,  the  French 
Proteftants  and  new  converts  are  always  more  de- 
firous  of  war  than  peace.  At  the  fame  time  fe- 
veral  RomanCatholick  bifhops,  priefts  and  monks, 
with  their  difciples,  having  fled  from  Ireland  and 
taken  refuge  in  France,  the  archbifhop  of  Paris 
fent  a  kind  of  circular  letter,  or  brief,  through  his 
province,  whereby  he  did  in  a  very  moving  man¬ 
ner,  exhort  all  true  Catholicks  to  contribute  to 
the  necefflties  of  thefe  their  afflidted  brethren. 

The  King  of  Spain  being  in  a  very  ill  ftate  of 


health,  and  the  French*  as  well  as  the  houfes  of  C  H  A  P. 
Auftria  and  Bavaria,  having  their  relpedlive  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  fucceffion  of  that  monarchy  in 
cafe  of  his  Catholick  Majefty’s  death,  it  was  ge-  partition 
nerally  expe&ed  that  the  peace  of  Europe  would  of  the 
be  again  difturbed  whenever  that  event  fhould  sPanifll 
happen.  And  indeed  both  the  French  and  Im-  cl 
peralifts  were  actually  making  military  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  forming  alliances  to  maintain  their  re- 
fpetftive  titles  to  that  crown  in  cafe  of  a  demife, 
being  fatisfted  that  on  which  fide  foever  the  right 
fhould  appear,  the  longefl  fword  would  probably 
carry  it.  But  as  the  French  were  not  lo  fanguins 
at  this  time  as  to  hope  to  obtain  the  whole,  King 
William,  ’tis  faid,  propofed  the  making  a  par¬ 
tition  of  the  Spanifli  dominions  among  the  feve- 
ral  competitors,  to  which  had  all  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  agreed,  there  might  have  been  no  great 
hurt  in  the  matter;  but  the  Emperor  infilled  on 
his  claim  to  the  whole,  and  would  confent  to  no 
treaty  on  this  head  :  whereupon  the  Kings  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  and  the  State-General,  took 
upon  them  to  divide  the  dominions  of  Spain  with¬ 
out  him  ;  and  this  was  called  the  ftrft  Partition- 
Treaty,  by  which  the  Dauphin  of  France  was 
allotted  for  his  fhare  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  the  iflands  of  Sandro  Stephano,  Porto  Her- 
rolc,  Orbitello,  Telamone,  Porto  Longone,  and 
Piombino,  and  all  the  places  fituate  on  the  coaft 
of  Tufcany  which  belonged  to  Spain  ;  as  alfo  the 
towns  of  Fontarabia  and  St  Sebaftian,  fo  much  of 
the  provinces  of  Gtiipufcoa,  Navarre,  Alava,  and 
Bifcay,  as  are  on  this  fide  the  mountains;  but  the 
reft  of  Guipufcoa,  &c.  beyond  the  Pyrenean  moun¬ 
tains,  was  to  remain  to  Spain.  To  the  Archduke 
Charles,  the  Emperor’s  fecond  fon,  in  lieu  of 
all  pretenftons  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  was  affigned 
the  duchy  of  Milan  :  and  to  the  eledoral  Prince 
of  Bavaria,  all  the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy 
and  it’s  dependencies,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in 
Africa  and  both  the  Indies.  And  in  cafe  of  the 
King  of  Spain’s  death  without  iflue,  if  any  of  the 
parties  fhould  refule  to  accept  the  fhare  allotted 
him,  fuch  fhare  was  to  remain  fequeftered  in  the 
hands  of  the  refpedrive  Governors  till  the  con- 
troverfy  fhould  be  decided. 

The  Court  of  Spain  being  acquainted  with  the 
particulars  of  this  treaty,  were  not  a  little  alarmed 
at  it ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  difmembring  of 
that  monarchy,  the  King  by  the  advice  of  his 
Council  made  a  will,  whereby  he  gave  the  king-  1699. 
dom  of  Spain,  with  all  the  territories  belonging  to 
it,  to  the  electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria.  But  this 
Prince  dying  loon  after,  the  parties  to  the  firft 
treaty  of  partition  drew  up  and  concluded  a  le- 
cond,  which  the  Spaniards  were  no  lefs  offended 
at  than  the  former. 

By  this  treaty  the  fame  fhare  was  allotted  to  Tbe  fe. 
the  Dauphin  as  before,  with  an  addition  of  Final  cond  Par- 
and  Lorrain,  the  duchy  of  Milan  being  given  to 
the  Duke  of  Lorrain  in  lieu  of  his  own  country  :  lC<>  y 
the  kingdom  of  Spain,  with  all  the  remainder  of 
it’s  dominions  within  Europe  and  without,^  were 
allotted  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  fecond  fon.  This  treaty  was  figned  at  Lon¬ 
don  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Britain, 
and  the  States-General,  on  the  3d  of  March  1700, 

N.  S.  or  the  19th  of  February  1699,  O.  S.  Before 
I  proceed  to  give  an -account  of  the  iuccels  of  it, 
it  may  be  proper  to  mention  fome  occurrences 
that  happened  in  France  while  thefe  treaties  were 
upon  the  anvil . 
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The  court  of  France,  as  has  been  intimated 
already,  kept  up  their  forces  after  the  war  was 
ended,  that  they  might  be  in  a  condition  to  give 
law  to  the  reft  of  Europe  in  cafe  of  the  King  of 
Spain’s  death  :  they  difcharged  indeed  fome  of  the 
common  foldiers  in  every  regiment  that  were  leaft 
fit  for  fervice,  but  retaining  all  the  officers,  their 
places  might  eafily  be  fupplied  on  any  emergency  : 
and  as  the  French  King  had  now  no  prefent  em¬ 
ployment  for  this  vaft  body  of  veteran  troops, 
whom  a  long  feries  of  war  had  rendered  the. moft 
expert  at  their  arms,  and  all  millitarv  accomplifh- 
ments,  that  had  ever  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  for  the  inftruction  as  well  as  diverfion  of 
his  three  grand-fons,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  An¬ 
jou,  and  Berry,  he  ordered  an  incampment  of  fifty 
thoufand  horfe  and  foot,  with  a  train  of  artillery, 
near  Compeigne  in  Picardy,  where  were  reprefen- 
ted  all  fuch  adtions  and  motions  as  ulually  happen 
between  two  armies  during  the  moft  active  cam¬ 
paigns,  as  fieges,  battles,  marches,  foragings,  &c. 
the  charges  of  which,  ’tis  faid,  did  not  amount  to 
lefs  than  fixteen  millions  of  livres,  or  fixteen  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pound  fterling.  The  expences  in 
the  catnp  were  beyond  all  bounds,  every  great  of¬ 
ficer  kept  a  publick  table  •,  and  as  to  Marfhal 
Boufflers,  his  expences  are  hardly  to  be  com¬ 
puted.  He  caufed  feveral  large  apartments  to  be 
built,  and  hung  with  flame-coloured  damafk  laced 
with  gold  orrifs,  pier-glafles,  marble-tables,  ca¬ 
binets,  and  China  ware,&c.  which  he  brought  from 
his  palaces  in  Paris  •,  but  his  tapeftry,  his  beds, 
chairs,  and  plate  were  all  new,  and  made  on  pur- 
pofe  for  the  camp.  He  had  four  fpacious  kitchens, 
in  which  were  two  and  forty  cooks  employed  in 
preparing  the  moft  elegant  entertainments.  Ex- 
preffes  arrived  continually  with  ortelans,  red  par¬ 
tridge,  pheafants,  capons  of  Bruges,  and  in  gene¬ 
ral  the  moft  exquifite  rarities  from  every  country. 
Fifli  was  brought  in  on  fifh-days  from  Dieppe, 
Calais,  and  Dunkirk,  and  horfes  laid  to  bring  ftur- 
geonand  falmon  from  Ghent  and  Brufiels,  and  o- 
thers  to  fetch  fruit  and  lallads  from  the  neghbour- 
hood  of  Paris  •,  befides  a  vaft  profulion  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  Burgundy,  Renifh,  Mofcller,  and  all  foreign 
wines.  When  the  camp  broke  up,  the  army 
marched  towards  the  Netherlands,  which  gave 
very  unealy  apprehenfions  to  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch. 

Still  the  perfecution  of  the  Hugonots  continued  ; 
and  thofe  who  had  fled  into  the  territories  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  by  the  influence  of  the  Court  of 
France  were  driven  from  thence  into  Switzerland  ; 
which  country  being  over-burthened  with  them, 
the  Eltftor  of  Brandenburg  invited  them  to  fettle 
in  his  country,  and  granted  them  many  confide- 
rable  privileges,  whereby  he  eftablifhed  feveral  be¬ 
neficial  manufactures,  which  till  then  were  un¬ 
known  in  that  country.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Grand  Monarch  publifhed  feveral  edicts  for  the 
encouragement  of  trade  in  his  dominions,  and 
preventing  idlenels  and  luxury  :  but  he  had  done 
infinitely  more  mifehief  to  the  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  France,  by  driving  fuch  multitudes  of 
artificers  into  other  countries,  who  fet  up  their 
feveral  profefiions  there,  than  ever  he  could  hope 
to  repair  by  the  wifeft  regulations.  His  eftablifh- 
ing  a  feleCt  Council  to  enquire  into  the  grievances 
of  merchants  and  tradefmen,  was  certainly  a  very 
prudent  inftitution :  but  much  the  greateft  grie¬ 
vance,  the  putting  fuch  hardfhips  on  the  indu- 
ftrious  peafants  and  mechanicks  on  account  of  re¬ 
ligion,  was  left  without  a  remedy  j  which  natu- 
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rally  produced  the  calamities  they  lie  under  at  C'H  A  P. 
this  day,  when  great  part  of  their  lands  are  ac-  A_  _ v; 
tually  uncultivated,  and  many  of  the  towns  that 
were  famous  for  trade  and  manufactures  have 
fcarce  any  left, 

To  return  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  Spanifh  fuccef-  i-0o. 
fion  :  Notwithftanding  the  French  King  had  a- 
greed  with  his  Britifh  Majefty  and  the  Srates-Ge- 
neral  to  accept  a  part  of  the  Spanifh  dominions  on 
the  death  of  that  Prince,  yet  obferving  how  much 
his  Catholick  Majefty  and  the  whole  Spanifh  na¬ 
tion  were  averfe  to  the  difmembring  of  their  mo¬ 
narchy,  he  found  means  to  influence  their  councils 
fo  far  as  to  get  a  Will  made,  whereby  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  fecondfon  to  the  Dauphin,  was  appointed 
heir  of  the  whole  Spanifh  monarchy.  Soon  after 
which  (viz.  on  the  firft  of  November  1700,  O.  S.) 
his  Catholick  Majefty  died  ;  of  which  the  court  of 
France  no  fooner  received  advice,  but  orders  were  Tjje 
fent  to  their  troops,  to  advance  towards  the  fron-  French 
tiers  of  the  Spanifh  territories  to  eftablifh  the  Duke  kizs 
of  Anjou  on  that  throne.  The  States- General 
hereupon  reprefented  their  furprize  to  the  French 
Ambaflador  at  the  Hague,  that  his  moft  Chriftian 
Majefty  fhould  rejeCt  the  treaty  of  partition  he  had 
made  with  them  and  King  William,  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  will  in  favour  of  his  grandfon.  To  which 
the  Ambaflador  anfwered,  that  the  principal  de- 
fign  of  that  treaty  being  to  prevent  the  union  of 
the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain  under  one  So¬ 
vereign,  this  was  as  effedtually  provided  for  by  the 
will,  the  heirs  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  being  ren¬ 
dered  incapable  of  enjoying  the  crown  of  Spain  if 
they  lucceeded  to  that  of  P'rance.  But  how  little 
fatisfied  foever  the  Dutch  might  be  with  this  an- 
fwer,  they  thought  fit  to  diflemble  their  intentions 
when  they  found  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  Governor 
of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands,  had  put  them  into 
thepofleffion  of  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty’s  forces, 
by  which  means  they  were  abfolutely  deprived  of 
their  barrier,  and  lay  open  to  the  infults  of  the 
French.  The  States- General  therefore,  as  well  as 
King  William,  adted  that  mean  part  of  acknow- . 
ledging  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  congratulating 
him  on  his  acceflion  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  at  the 
fame  time  they  were  forming  an  alliance  againft 
him.  It  is  faid  indeed  they  were  under  a  neceflity 
of  doing  it,  but  all  this  neceflity  was  no  more  than 
the  hazarding  the  lofs  of  a  town  or  two  upon  their 
frontiers  before  their  Confederates  could  have 
joined  :  we  faw  the  Imperalifts  alone  foon  found 
the  French  fufficient employment  in  Italy,  and  the  1701. 
Englifh  immediately  agreed  to  fend  over  troops  to 
their  affiftance  ;  fo  that  they  were  far  from  being 
in  that  defperate  condition  they  were,  when  the 
French  invaded  them  in  the  year  1672.  But  the 
feveral  tranfadlions  and  occurrences  during;  this  fe- 


condwar  between  France  and  the  Confederates  be¬ 
ing  contained  in  the  modern  hiftory  of  Germany 
or  the  Netherlands,  I  fhall  pafs  over  them  here, 
and  only  take  notice  of  fome  particulars  which 
were  omitted  or  but  fiightly  mentioned  in  thofe 
relations. 

Thediftrefs  the  Grand  Monarch  and  his  grand-  1708. 
fon  of  Spain  were  reduced  to  by  the  Allies  in  this 
war,  and  particularly  in  the  year  1708,  cannot 
appear  more  evidently  to  future  ages  than  from 
fome  pafiages  we  find  in  a  prayer  contained  in 
the  Mercure  Galanr,  printed  at  Paris  in  January 
1708-9. 

GREAT  GOD,  (fays  that  writer)  who  mak- 
eft  thofe  men  triumph  who  profefs  a  religion  con¬ 
trary  to  thv  holy  commandments-,  DIVINE 

BEING, 
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CHAP.  BEING,  who  permitted  the  authors  of  an  un- 
juft  war  to  dethrone  a  monarch  (the  King  of  Spain) 
’*v“w  whom  their  Ambafladors  had  acknowledged  •,  well 
may  man  fay  that  thy  decrees  are  impenetrable. 
Let  not  thofe  who  now  (unhappily  for  themfelves) 
triumph,  boafl  of  their  victories,  which  Heaven 
permits  only  to  enhance  the  glory  of  a  Prince  who 
had  never  any  other  defigns  than  what  are  agree¬ 
able  to  juftice,  and  for  the  good  of  the  true  religion, 
and  to  fhew  that  he  is  yet  greater  in  adverfity  than 
in  the  midft  of  the  molt  flattering  profperity.  We 
may  fay,  that  his  enemies  who  think  to  crufh  him, 
only  make  his  virtues  fliine  the  brighter,  which 
would  not  have  appeared  with  that  luftre  if  he  had 
always  trumphed.  The  world  may  be  convinced 
he  is  one  of  thine  eledt,  feeing  thy  divine  Majefty 
has  touched  him  with  the  finger  with  which  thou 
touched  only  thofe  who  are  to  ferve  for  examples 
in  this  world  to  all  mankind,  and  hereafter  to  bear 
a  palm  in  heaven. 

But,  O  our  God,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
offer  a  prayer  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Europe, 
bedow  thy  bldling  on  thofe  unfortunate  conque¬ 
rors,  and  by  making  them  ceafe  to  triumph,  open 
their  eyes,  that  they  may  know  themfelves,  and 
one  day  merit  admiflion  into  thy  celeftial  kingdom. 
With  juftice  has  the  Monarch  who  now  governs 
France,  acquired  the  name  of  Great*,  let  him 
triumph  once  more,  O  God,  and  continue  thou 
to  make  ufe  of  a  Sovereign  who  places  all  his  feli¬ 
city  in  thee,  and  looks  upon  the  good  or  bad  that 
befals  him  as  favours  from  thy  divine  Majefly, 
and  who  not  having  been  lifted  up  with  pride  in 
the  time  of  his  greateft  triumphs,  has  never  been 
cad  down  by  difgraces,  &c. 

17 09.  The  various  calamities  France  differed  at  this 

time  were  fufficient  to  break  the  fpirit  of  the  proud- 
eft  monarch  upon  earth.  Money  was  become  ex¬ 
ceeding  fcarce,  and  their  mint-bills  and  farmers 
notes,  which  were  defigned  to  fupply  the  place  of 
money,  had  loft  their  credit.  Their  bankers  broke 
by  whole  fhoals  *,  and  the  merchants  of  Lyons, 
where  trade  ufed  to  flourifh  mod,  were  not  able  to 
pay  the  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  them.  The 
people  at  the  fame  time  were  reduced  to  a  fiarving 
condition,  by  the  unfeafonable  weather  and  lofs  of 
the  Jaft  harveft,  which  occafioned  tumults  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  while  the  bad  food  produced 
contagious  diftempers  that  carried  off  many  of 
them.  Add  to  this,  all  Europe  almoft  in  a  con¬ 
federacy  againft  them,  and  ready  to  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  their  country  :  and  it  is  fcarce  poflible 
to  form  a  fcene  of  more  confummate  miiery.  This 
obliged  the  French  King  to  think  of  peace  in  ear¬ 
ned  ;  whereupon  he  fent  his  Plenipotentiaries  to 
Holland  ;  but  the  allies  refufed  to  treat  till  his  mi- 
nifters  had  confented  to  certain  mortifying  pre¬ 
liminaries,  which  were  figned  at  the  Hague  on  the 
28th  of  May  1709;  the  principal  whereof  were, 
Prelimina-  Art.  III.  Whereby  the  French  King  acknow- 
»y  articles  ledges  King  Charles  III  to  be  King  of  Spain, 
orapeace.  jnjjeSj  Naples,  Sicily,  and  all  the  dominions 
comprehended  under  the  title  of  the  Monarchy  of 
Spain,  in  what  part  of  the  world  foever;  referving 
only  thofe  parts  granted  to  the  King  of  Portugal 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  by  the  high  allies,  and 
the  barrier  which  King  Charles  III  is  to  give 
to  the  States- General,  and  the  upper  quarter  of 
Guelderland. 

Art.  IV.  recites,  That  whereas  it  had  been  re¬ 
ciprocally  agreed,  that  the  treaty  of  Peace  ftiould 
be  brought  to  a  conclufion  within  two  months, 
VOL.  II.  Numb.  XC. 


to  commence  from  the  firft  of  June,  during  which  C  H  a  P. 
time  the  French  King  ftiould  caufe  the  kingdom  XXXIV. 
of  Sicily  to  be  delivered  to  King  Charles  III, 
and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  with  his  wife,  children, 
and  effedts,  and  all  perfons  willing  to  follow  him, 
ftiould  within  the  faid  two  months  retire  out  of 
the  Spanifh  dominions  ;  it  is  hereby  ftipulatcd, 
that  it  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ftiould  not  confent  to 
this  convention  before  the  expiration  of  the  faid 
term,  the  French  Xing,  as  well  as  the  confede¬ 
rates,  ftiould  take  meafures  in  concert  to  fecure 
the  full  execution  of  this  article. 

Art.  V.  And  to  forward  the  faid  agreement, 
the  French  King  ftiould,  within  the  faid  term  of 
two  months,  withdraw  all  his  troops  and  officers 
from  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  reft  of  the  Spanifn  ter¬ 
ritories  in  Europe  and  thofe  in  the  Indies,  as 
foon  as  he  could,  and  fhould  not  diredlly  or  in- 
diredtly  aflift  the  Duke  of  Ahjou  with  forces, 
money,  &c. 

Art.  VI.  The  French  King  agrees  to  yield  up 
Strafburgh  and  Fort  Kehl  to  the  Emperor. 

Art.  IX.  He  agrees  to  reftore  Brifac  to  the 
Emperor. 

Art  X.  Landau  is  hereby  yielded  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  the  reft  of  the  imperial  cities  in  Alface 
were  to  enjoy  their  privileges. 

Art.  XI.  The  French  King  confents  to  demo- 


lifh  Huninghen,  New  Brifac  and  Fort  Lewis, 
with  all  the  other  fortrefies  he  poffeffes  on  the 
Rhine  from  Bafil  to  Philipfburgh. 

Art.  XIV,  XV.  The  French  King  promifes  to 
acknowledge  Queen  Anne,  and  the  Prcteftant 
Succeffion. 

Art.  XVI.  Obliges  the  French  King  to  redore 
whatever  he  has  taken  from  Britain. 

Art.  XVII.  Obliges  him  to  demolifti  the  town 
and  harbour  of  Dunkirk. 

Art.  XXII.  By  this  article  the  French  King 
yields  to  the  States-General  Furnes,  Menin, 

Yprcs,  Caftel,  Lifle,  Conde,  and  Maubeuge,  for 
their  barrier. 

Art.  XXIII.  By  this  he  agrees  to  deliver  u  all 
the  other  places  he  had  poficfied  himfelfofin  the 
Spanifh  Netherlands. 

Art.  XXVII,  and  XXVIII.  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
to  be  reinftated  in  the  pofleffion  of  Savoy,  Nice, 
and  all  his  territories ;  and  to  enjoy  Exilles,  Fe- 
neftrelles,  Chamont,  and  the  valley  of  Pragelas, 
with  whatever  lies  on  this  fide  Mount  Genevre, 
and  the  other  mountains. 

Art.  XXXV.  By  this  the  French  King  obliges 
himfelf  to  evacuate  Narnure,  Mons,  and  Charleroy, 
before  the  15th  of  June;  Luxemburg,  Qonde, 
Tournay,  and  Maubeuge,  fifteen  days  after  ;  Nieu- 
port,  Furnes,  Fort  Knocque,  and  Ypres,  before  the 
15th  of  July;  and  before  the  expiration  of  two 
months  to  demolifti  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk. 

Art.  XXXIX.  Thefe  preliminary  articles  to  be 
ratifyed  by  the  French  King,  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  States-General,  before  the  15th  of 
June  next,  when  a  congrefs  was  to  be  begun  at 
the  Hague. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  articles  had  been  figned  The 
by  the  refpedfive  Plenipotentiaries,  Rouille,  the  re_ 
French  minifter  at  the  Hague,  acquainted  the  mi-  fu(e“to  ra 
nifters  of  the  allies  a  few  days  alter,  that  the  moft  ti)-y  thc 
Chriftian  King  his  mailer  could  not  ratify  feveral  preliini- 
of  them,  particulaely  the  tenth,  the  eleventh,  and  naries. 
the  twenty-eighth.  But  the  Prefident  Rouille 
being  prefled  to  declare  if  he  had  ftill  any  fecret  orders 
from  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  tending  to  peace, 
he  faid,  if  the  allies  would  content  themfelves  with 
16  M  the 
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the  fifth  article  of  the  preliminaries  with  relation 
to  Spain,  namely,  with  a  promife  to  re-call  his 
troops  from  Spain,  and  give  no  manner  of  affiftance 
to  his  grandfon,  without  the  others  relating  to  the 
delivering  up  the  Spanifh  Monarchy,  he  thought 
his  Majefty  would  not  infift  on  his  other  excep¬ 
tions.  But  the  allies  not  thinking  fit  to  depart  from 
any  one  of  the  articles  which  had  been  agreed  on 
for  the  evacuation  of  Spain,  Monfteur  Rou  1  i.l e 
returned  to  Paris,  and  the  war  was  renewed  with 
as  much  fury  as  ever. 

The  following  winter  the  French  King  offered 
to  confent  to  all  the  preliminary  articles,  and  to 
deliver  up  four  flrong  towns  to  the  allies,  as  a 
pledge  for  the  obfervation  of  chem,  provided  he 
might  not  be  compelled  to  a  {lift  with  his  forces  in 
dethroning  his  grandfon.  But  this  offer  alfo  was 
rejected  by  the  allies. 

On  the  15th  ofFebruary  1709-10,  the  Duchefs 
of  Burgundy  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  to  whom  the 
Grand  Monarch  immediately  gave  the  title  of  Duke 
cf  Anjou,  being  the  fame  Prince  that  now  fills  the 
throne  of  France,  Lewis  XV. 

The  French  King  obtained  leave  of  the  allies, 
with  much  difficulty,  to  fend  his  Plenipotentiaries 
to Gertruydenburg  in  Holland  again  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1710:  and  here  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  treat  only  with  the  Dutch  minifters  •,  the 
Englifh  and  the  reft  of  the  allies  were  fo  good  as  to 
entruft  their  refpeflive  interefts  to  their  manage¬ 
ment,  who  reported,  that  the  French  King  defired 
only  Sicily  and  Sardinia  for  his  grandfon,  and  that 
then  he  would  deliver  up  the  reft  of  the  Spanifh 
monarchy'  to  King  Charles  III.  But  this  pro- 
poffal  alfo  was  rejected, and  the  minifters  of  France 
returned  to  Paris  again  without  effecting  any  thing : 
and  to  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  Grand  Mo¬ 
narch,  his  fon  Lewis,  the  Dauphin,  died  of  the 
fmall-pox  on  the  14th  of  April  1711,  in  the  fif¬ 
tieth  year  of  his  age;  leaving  iff'ue  by  Maria 
Anna  of  Bavaria,  Lewis  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
Philip  King  of  Spain,  and  Gaston  Duke  of 
Berry. 

The  French  King  not  fucceeding  in  any  pro¬ 
pofals  of  peace  he  had  made  in  Holland,  fent 
Monficur  Mesnager  into  England  the  latter 
end  of  year  1711,  to  treat  with  her  Britannick 
Majdty’s  minifters,  who  obferving  that  neither 
the  Germans  or  Dutch  furnifhed  their  quota  of 
troops  or  money  towards  the  war,  notwithftand- 
ing  they  were  chiefly  gainers  by  it,  and  that  the 
Britifh  nation  only  exhaufted  herfelf  and  ruined 
her  trade  by  the  continuance  of  it,  fhewed  them- 
felves  inclined  to  treat  with  the  French  on  their  of- 
feringto  fignreafonable preliminaries:  which  railed 
a  mighty  clamour  among  the  reft  oftheConfederates ; 
tho’  at  the  bottom  there  was  no  more  in  it  than  that 
they  weie  very  angry  with  the  Queen  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  that  fne  would  no  longer  confent  to  impoverifh 
her  people  by  conquering  kingdoms  for  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  who  refufed  to  contribute  themfelves  towards 
the  charges  of  the  war.  But  to  proceed  :  On  the 
ninth  of  October  her  Britifh  Majefty  communi¬ 
cated  the  terms  of  peace  offered  by  France  to 
the  reft  of  the  allies  ;  and  the  next  month  ac¬ 
quainted  their  minifters  at  London  that  file  had 
pitched  upon  Utrecht  for  the  place  of  congrefs, 
and  that  the  conferences  would  begin  there  on  the 
firft  of  January  O.  S.  fhe  alfo  wrote  to  the  feve- 
ral  Princes  in  alliance  with  her,  to  invite  them 
to  fend  their  minifters  to  the  congrefs. 

The  firft  conferences  for  treating  of  a  general 
peace  were  held  at  Utrecht  on  the  1 8th  of  January 


O.  S.  and  on  the  Jaft  of  that  month  the  French  C  H  A  P. 
Plenipotentiaries  delivered  in  their  propofals  in  ^VviV. . 
writing.  In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  of  Marlbo-  '-"’v— *-/.- 
rough  being  laid  afide,  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was 
conftituted  General  of  the  Britifti  forces:  and  j-!z. 
notwithftanding  the  conferences  at  Utrecht,  both 
the  French  and  the  Confederates  took  the  field 
the  next  campaign.  But  I  fiiould  have  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  or  rather, 
the  Dauphinefs  Mary  Adelaide  of  Savoy, 
died  on  the  12th  of  February,  N.  S.  1711-12,  of 
the  meafies ;  and  the  Dauphin,  who  was  then  ill 
of  the  fame  diftemper,  died  on  the  1 8th  of  the 
fame  month,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age : 
which  the  French  King,  in  his  letter  to  the  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Noailles,  requiring  him  to  pray  for 
the  repofe  of  their  fouls,  laments  as  a  very  heavy 
affliction.  The  Dauphin  left  two  fons  behind 
him,  of  which  the  eldcft,  the  Duke  of  Britany, 
foon  followed  him  to  the  grave,  being  five  years 
of  age;  whereupon  his  brother,  Lewis  Duke,  of 
Anjou,  his  prefent  Majefty,  fucceeded  to  the  title 
of  Dauphin, 

PI  is  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  having  offered  fuck 
terms  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies 
as  (lie  looked  upon  to  be  fatisfaefory,  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  by  her  direction,  declared  to  Prince 
Eugene,  and  the  reft  of  the  confederate  Gene¬ 
rals,  that  he  had  orders  not  to  adt  offenfiv:  Jy  a- 
gainft  the  French,  and  propofed  a  cefiafion  of 
arms  ;  but  they  could  not  be  induced  to  confent 
to  ir.  Plov/ever,  in  hopes  they  would  at  length 
come  into  her  plan  of  peace,  the  Queen  after¬ 
wards  fent  orders  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  to  con¬ 
cur  with  the  confederate  Generals  in  the  fiege  of 
Quefnoy.  But  this  not  giving  fatisfaclion  to  the 
allies,  the  Duke  acquainted  their  Generals  that  he 
had  pofitive  orders  fo  agree  to  a  ceffation  of  arms 
with  the  French,  declaring  he  fiiould  march  off 
with  the  Britifh  troops,  and  the  foreigners  in  the 
Queen’s  pay,  within  three  or  four  days.  But  the 
foreign  troops,  it  feems,  refufed  to  obey  his  orders, 
and  remained  in  Prince  Eugene’s  camp,  after 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  feparated  from  it,  which 
happened  on  the  feventh  of  July,  when  fhe  Duke 
proclaimed  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  with  France  for 
two  months,  as  Marfhal  Villars  did  in  his 
camp  at  the  fame  time  with  England.  The  allies 
notwithftanding  proceeded  to  inveft  Landrecy, 
which  they  were  foon  after  obliged  to  raife,  their 
army  meeting  with  a  terrible  defeat  at  Denain  : 
of  which,  and  other  unfortunate  fteps  that  were 
taken  by  them  this  campaign,  having  already  given 
an  account  in  the  modern  hiftory  of  Germany,  I 
forbear  to  repeat  them  here.  In  the  mean  time 
the  town,  citadel,  and  forts  of  Dunkirk  v/ere  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  troops,  in  purfuance 
of  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty’s  agreement  with  the 
Queen  of  England :  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
having  paffed  the  Scheld,  quartered  his  army  in 
Ghent  and  Bruges. 

But  neither  the  wars  of  Europe,  nor  the  nego-  The 
tiations  that  were  now  carrying  on  at  Utrecht,  French 
could  divert  the  Grand  Monarch  from  confider-  king  pro* 
ing  the  advantages  that  might  accrue  to  his  king-  pia„t  FIo- 
dom  by  enlarging  the  French  plantations  in  Arne-  rida  or 
rica,  and  encouraging  his  fubjects  to  trade  thither.  Louifiana. 
And  therefore  on  the  14th  of  September  1712  he 
granted  his  letters  patents  to  the  Sieur  Anthony 
Crozat,  Secretary  of  his  finances ;  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  whereof  he  recites,  that  having  given  a 
commiftion  to  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle  in  the 
year  1683,  to  undertake  4  difeovery  of  that; 

cquqtry 
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CHAP,  country  in  north  America,  htuated  between  New 
XXXIV.  France  (or  Canada)  and  New  Mexico  •,  and  the 
**~vm*J  Sieur  de  la  Salle  having  met  with  fuch  fuccels 
as  to  confirm  him  in  the  belief  that  a  communica¬ 
tion  might  be  fettled  from  New  France  (Canada) 
to  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  by  means  of  large  rivers 
(the  principal  whereof  is  the  river  of  Miffiffippi, 
which  falls  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico ) -,  he  gave 
orders  after  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  anno  1697, 
for  eftablifhing  a  colony  and  maintaining  a  garri- 
fon  there,  which  had  kept  the  poSeffion  he  had 
taken  in  the  year  1683,  of  the  country  fituated 
between  Carolina  on  the  ealt,  and  Old  and  New 
Mexico  on  the  weft,  to  which  he  had  given  the 
name  of  Louifiana  (formerly  Florida,  and  which 
in  reality  belongs  either  to  the  Spaniards  or  the 
Englifh)  :  That  new  wars  having  broken  out  in 
Europe,  there  was  no  poffibility  of  reaping  the 
advantages  that  might  be  expected  from  this  new 
coloqy  till  now.  They  had  hitherto  been  under 
a  neceftity  of  fetching  from  foreigners  the  greateft 
part  of  the  merchandizes  and  commodities  that 
might  be  brought  from  thence,  and  for  which 
they  need  only  carry  thither  the  product  and  ma- 
nufaXures  of  France.  For  which,  and  many  other 
important  confiderations,  he  grants  to  the  Sieur 
Crozat  for  fifteen  years,  the  foie  privilege  of 
trading  to  and  from  the  faid  country  of  Loui¬ 
fiana,  &c. 

From  whence  my  author  very  juftly  obferves, 
that  this  project  of  the  French  King’s,  if  not  op- 
pofed  in  time,  will  probably  in  the  end  prove  very 
advantageous  to  them,  and  fatal  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours  the  Spaniards  and  Englifh.  If  the  difeovery 
of  a  country  already  oeopled  can  give  the  dif- 
coverer  any  right  to  it,  no  doubt  the  Spaniards 
are  the  proprietors  of  Florida  or  Louifiana,  for 
they  actually  difeovered  all  the  coaft  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  cape  of  Florida,  where  they  have  two 
forrreftes  at  this  time,  viz.  thofe  of  St  Mattheo 
and  St  Auguftino;  but  as  Spain  had  at  this  time 
almoft  an  entire  dependance  on  the  Grand  Mo¬ 
narch,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fire  connived  at  all 
his  encroachments.  I  can  never  be  of  an  opinion 
indeed,  that  the  bare  difeovery  of  a  large  continent, 
or  even  the  ereXing  forts  and  fettlements  on  fome 
part  of  it,  can  give  the  difeoverer  a  title  to  more 
of  it  than  he  can  poffibly  ufe  or  manure.  No, 
admitting  it  to  be  unpeopled  before,  the  colo¬ 
nies  of  every  nation  that  fhall  arrive  there,  pro¬ 
vided  the  country  be  large  enough  for  them  all, 
have  a  right  to  fo  much  as  they  can  refpeftive- 
ly  occupy,  and  no  more.  It  is  not  for  a  great 
Prince  to  take  a  pair  of  compalfes  in  his  hand  and 
deferibe  a  fpace  of  four  or  five  thoufand  miles  in 
circumference,  (as  Florida  or  Louifiana  actually 
is)  and  give  it  his  own  name,  that  will  in  reality 
give  him  a  title  to  the  country ;  efpecially  when 
others  have  had  fettlements  on  the  confines  of  it 
long  before  him,  as  is  the  cafe  of  the  Englifh,  who 
pofiefs  all  the  eaftern  coafts  of  America  contiguous 
to  Florida  and  Canada,  for  fifteen  hundred  miles, 
and  who  mud,  if  France  maintains  her  title  to 
what  ftie  calls  Louifiana,  be  debarred  from  extend¬ 
ing  her  plantations  on  the  continent  to  the  weft- 
ward,  and  confequently  be  pent  up  within  very 
narrow  bounds.  Nor  is  this  the  worft  of  it,  for 
if  the  French  remain  poffeffed  of  thefe  countries, 
they  will  import  the  very  fame  merchandize  to 
Europe  the  Englifti  do,  and  confequently  diminilb 
our  plantation-trade.  Nay,  as  they  lie  all  along 
on  the  back  of  our  fettlements,  the  French  may 
at  one  time  or  other  increafe  their  regular  forces 


on  that  fide  to  twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  men,  and  CHAP, 
then  they  will  find  it  no  great  difficulty  to  expel  XXXIV. 
us  from  the  belt  of  our  fettlements,  and  make  ■“* 

themfclves  entire  matters  of  the  fea-coafts  and  the 
plantation-trade ;  which  is  fuch  a  confideration,  as 
one  would  think  fhould  alarm  even  a  Britiffi  mi- 
niftry.  I  do  not  here  defeend  to  examine  what 
right  the  Spaniards,  French,  or  Englifh,  could  have 
to  a  country  that  was  aXually  peopled  before  they 
difeovered  it ;  but  as  to  fo  much  as  any  of  thefe 
nations  have  obtained  by  treaty  with  the  natives, 
in  confideration  ol  the  improvements  they  have 
made,  as  is  actually  the  cafe  of  the  Englifh  in  fome 
places,  for  fo  much  at  lead  they  have  a  certain 
and  undoubted  right;  but  I  queftion  whether  the 
Spaniards  or  French  can  fhew  any  fuch  right  to 
any  part  of  America.  And  I  can’t  but  think  my 
friend  Moll,  and  the  reft  of  our  Englifti  geogra¬ 
phers,  infinittly  in  the  wrong  to  follow  the  French 
charts  in  changing  the  names  of  the  countries  and 
rivers  in  America,  and  particularly  the  countries 
of  Canada  and  Florida  for  thofe  of  New  France 
and  Louifiana,  and  the  names  of  the  rivers  Mif- 
foury  and  Miffiffippi  for  thole  of  St  Philip  and 
St  Lewis.  Bat  to  return  to  Europe  again. 

Nothing  ha-s  made  more  noife  in  France,  or  ThcCon- 
g'ven  more  difturbance  to  the  Gallic  church,  than  ftitution 
a  decree  of  the  Pope’s  this  year,  generally  called  Unl£em* 
the  Conllirution  Unigenitus,  from  the  words  with 
which  that  bull  begins,  viz.  Unigenitus  Dei  Filins . 

It  was  madeagainfl  a  book  of  Father  Qtjesnel’s, 
entitled,  ‘  The  New  Teftament  in  French,  with 
‘  moral  reflexions  on  each  verfe :  or,  an  abridg- 
‘  ment  of  the  morals  of  the  gofpel,  aXs  of  the 
*  Apoftles,  canonical  epifties  and  revelation  j  or, 

‘  chriltian  thoughts  on  the  textofthefacred  books.’ 

Printed  at  Paris  1693,  and  1694.  Out  of  this 
book  were  extracted  an  hu tic! red  and  one  pafiages 
or  propofttions,  as  the  fubjeX  of  the  Pope’s  cen- 
fure*,  of  which  I  fhall  mention  fome  of  the  chief, 
from  whence  the  reader  will  be  able  to  pafs  fome 
judgment  on  the  Papal  decree. 

2.  The  grace  of  Jefus  Chrift,  a  principle  effi-  pr0pofi- 

cacious  for  all  manner  of  good,  is  neceffary  to  all  tior.s  con- 
good  works  without  it  nothing  is  done,  or  can  den!neJ 
be  done.  lC‘ 

3.  ’Tis  in  vain,  O  Lord,  that  you  command, 
unleis  you  give  what  you  command. 

10.  Grace  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  will  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  governing  and  doing  whatever  he 
willeth  or  ordaineth. 

29  No  grace  is  given  out  of  the  Church. 

34.  The  grace  of  Adam  produceth  only  hu¬ 
man  merit. 

59.  The  prayer  of  the  wicked  is  a  new  fin, 
and  that  which  God  grants  them  a  new  judgment. 

73.  What  is  the  Church  but  the  afiembly  of 
the  children  of  God,  living  in  it’s  bofom,  a- 
dopted  in  Chrift,  fubfifting  in  his  perfon,  re¬ 
deemed  by  his  blood,  living  by  his  fpirit,  aXing 
by  his  grace,  and  expeXing  the  glory  of  the  life 
to  come. 

76.  Nothing  is  more  extenfive  than  the  Church  ; 
becaufe  it  confifts  of  all  the  eleX  and  righteous  or 
all  ages. 

80.  The  reading  of  the  holy  feriptures  is  for 
all  men. 

86.  To  forbid  ignorant  people  the  comfort  of 
joining  their  voice  to  that  of  all  the  Church,  is  a 
cuftom  oppofite  to  the  antient  praXice  of  the  Apo¬ 
ftles,  and  even  to  the  intention  of  God. 

92.  To  fuffer  excommunication,  and  an  un- 
juft  anathema,  rather  than  betray  the  truth,  is  to 

r  imitate 
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CHAP,  imitate  St  Paul  ;  far  from  oppofing  authority  in 
v  the  leaft,  or  breaking  the  unity. 

gj'  jt  happens  too  often,  that  thofe  members 
which  are  moft  holy,  and  moll  ftridtly  united  to 
the  church,  are  regarded  as  unworthy  of  being  in 
the  church,  or  as  if  they  were  excluded.  But 
the  righteous  live  by  faith,  and  not  by  virtue  of 
the  opinion  of  men. 

ioi.  There  is  nothing  more  oppofite  to  the 
fpirit  of  God,  and  the  doiftrine  of  Jesus  Ch  r  ist, 
than  to  render  oaths  common  in  the  church,  be- 
caufe  ’tis  to  multiply  the  opportunities  of  perjury, 
and  lay  fnares  for  the  weak  and  ignorant,  and  oc- 
cafions  that  the  name  and  truth  of  God  ferve 
fometimes  for  the  promoting  impious  defigns. 

It  is  time  now  to  refume  the  account  of  the 
negotiations  of  peace  at  Utrecht,  where  we  find 
that  the  ill  fuccefs  the  allies  met  with  after  their 
feparation  from  the  Englilh,  induced  moft  of  them 
to  come  into  the  plan  of  peace  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  had  propofed  to  them  •,  and  the  Emperor 
and  Empire,  who  flood  out  fome  time  longer, 
made  worfe  terms  at  laft  than  the  Queen  had  ob¬ 
tained  for  them. 

Treaty  of  On  the  thirty-firft  of  March,  O.  S.  or  the  ele- 
ekdedat'  ven^  April,  N.  S.  the  refptflive  treaties  of  peace 
Utrecht,  were  figned  at  Utrecht,  between  the  Plenipotentia¬ 
ries  of  France  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  Britain,  Pruffia,  Portugal,  the  Statcs- 
General,  and  Savoy,  on  the  other;  Count  Zin- 
zendorf,  the  Imperial  Minifter,  at  the  fame 
time  protefting  againft  it  as  injurious  to  his  mailer, 
for  the  feveral  reafons  already  mentioned  in  the 
modern  hiftory  of  Germany. 

By  the  treaty  between  France  and  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  the  French  King  acknowledges  her  Britifh 
Majefty’s  title,  and  that  of  the  houfe  of  Hanover 
in  default  of  iflue  of  her  Majefty,  and  promifes 
to  difmifs  the  Pretender  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
France,  never  to  return  thither  again  ;  and  that 
he  will  never  oppofe  the  Proteftant  Succeffion. 
The  French  King  alfo  agrees,  that  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain  fhall  never  be  inherited  by  the 
fame  perfon,  and  that  reciprocal  renunciations  fhall 
be  made  by  the  Princes  interefted  accordingly. 

He  agrees  alfo  not  to  trade  to  the  Spanifh  Wefl- 
Indies  in  any  other  manner  than  the  reft  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  do. 

The  moft  Chriftian  King  alfo  engages,  that  all 
the  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Dunkirk  fhould  be 
razed,  the  harbour  filled  up,  and  the  fluices  and 
moles  deftroyed  at  his  own  expence,  within  five 
months  after  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  and 
never  be  repaired  again. 

He  alfo  obliges  himfelf  to  reftore  to  Britain  the 
bay  and  ftreights  of  Hudl'on,  with  all  the  lands, 
fea  coafls,  rivers,  and  places  fituate  in  the  faid  bay 
and  ftreights,  which  were  then  poflefifed  by  France. 
And  it  was  naturally  agreed  between  Britain  and 
France,  to  fend  commiffaries  to  fettle  the  limits 
between  Hudfon’s  Bay  and  the  places  belonging  to 
the  French,  which  limits  fhould  not  be  paffed  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  French  or  Englifh  by  fea  or  land ; 
and  the  fame  commiffaries  were  to  be  impowered 
to  fettle  the  boundaries  between  the  other  Britifh 
and  French  colonies. 

The  moft  Chriftian  King  obliges  himfelf  alfo 
to  deliver  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  folemn 
and  authentick  letters  and  inftruments  on  the  day 
of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  by  virtue  where¬ 
of  the  iiland  of  St  Chriftopher  fhould  be  poffcfTed 
only  by  the  fubjedls  of  Britain  ;  and  all  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Acadia,  with  it’s  antient  boundaries, 
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the  city  of  Port  Royal,  now  Annapolis ’Royal,  C  H  A  P. 
with  their  dependencies,  fhould  be  yielded  and 
made  over  to  the  Britifh  crown,  in  fuch  manner  ” 
that  the  fubjedls  of  France  fhould  hereafter  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  all  kind  of  fifhing  in  the  faid  feas,  bays, 
and  Other  places  on  the  coafls  of  Nova  Scotia,  or 
within  thirty  leagues  to  the  eaftward  thereof,  be¬ 
ginning  from  the  ifland  called  Sable,  and  ftretch- 
ing  thence  towards  the  fouth-weft. 

And  it  was  agreed,  that  the  ifland  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  with  the  adjacent  iflands,  fhould  from  that 
time  belong  wholly  to  Great  Britain  •,  and  the 
fortrefs  of  Placentia,  and  all  other  places  there  in 
the  pofleffion  of  the  French,  be  yielded  up  to  her 
Britifn  Majefty :  nor  fhould  it  be  lawful  for  the 
fubjedls  of  France  to  erect  any  fortifications  or 
buildings  thereon,  unlefs  ftages  made  of  boards, 
and  huts  necefifary  for  drying  fifh,  or  to  refort  to 
the  faid  ifland  but  in  the  fifhing  fcafon.  The 
French  however  fhould  be  permitted  to  take  fifh, 
and  dry  them  on  the  land,  on  that  part  of  the 
faid  ifland  only  which  flretches  from  Cape  Bona- 
vifta  to  the  north  point  of  it,  and  from  thence 
running  down  the  weftern  fide  of  the  ifland  as 
far  as  Point  Riche.  But  the  ifland  of  CaDe  Bre- 
ton,  as  all  others  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  St 
Lawrence,  and  in  the  gulph  of  that  name,  fhould 
belong  to  the  French  King,  who  might  fortify 
any  places  there. 

That  the  fubjetfts  of  France  inhabiting  Canada 
or  ether  parts,  fhould  not  molefl  the  five  nations 
or  canrons  of  Indians  fubject  to  Britain,  or  any 
other  of  the  natives  of  America  in  friendfhip  with 
them  ;  nor  fhould  the  fubjeifts  of  Britain  molefl: 
thofe  that  were  friends  of  France:  and  on  both 
fidcs  they  fhould  enjoy  full  liberty  of  going  and 
coming  on  account  of  trade,  without  moleflation 
from  either  party.  But  it  was  to  be  fettled  by 
commiffaries,  who  fhould  be  accounted  fubjeifls 
and  friends  of  Britain  or  France. 

H  is  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  alfo  agreed,  that  a 
juft  and  reafonable  fatisf'adlion  fhould  be  given  to 
all  the  allies  of  Britain,  in  fuch  matters  as  they 
have  a  right  to  demand  of  France. 

And  in  eonfideration  of  the  friendfhip  of  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  he  grants,  that  in  his 
treaty  with  the  Empire,  all  things  concerning  the 
flateof  rel  gion  there,  fhould  be  fettled  conforma¬ 
bly  to  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia. 

The  moft  material  articles  in  the  treaty  between 
France  and  Pruffia  were,  that  his  Pruffian  Majefty 
fhould  enjoy  the  upper  quarter  of  Guelderland,  and 
the  principalities  of  Neufchatel  and  Valengin  ;  in 
eonfideration  whereof,  he  fhould  relinquifh  all 
right  and  title  to  the  principality  of  Orange  in 
France. 

There  was  little  contained  in  the  treaty  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Portugal,  unlefs  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  by  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  that  both  fides 
of  the  river  of  Amazons  in  South  America  be¬ 
longed  to  Portugal,  and  that  he  relinquifhed  all 
claim  to  the  ufe  and  navigation  of  the  faid  river. 

By  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  States- 
General,  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  obliges  him¬ 
felf  to  deliver  up  to  the  States,  in  favour  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  all  that  he  had  pofleffed  him¬ 
felf  of  in  the  Spanifh  Netherlands,  and  which 
belonged  to  King  Cha  rles  II,  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  Ryfwick  ;  namely,  the  duchy,  town,  and 
fortrefs  of  Luxemburg,  with  the  county  of  Chinay; 
the  county,  town,  and  caftle  of  Namur,  as  alfo  the 
towns  ofCharleroyand  Nieuport,  with  their  depen¬ 
dencies.  His  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  alfo  yields  to 
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theStates-General,  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
all  his  right  to  the  town  of  Menin,  the  town  and 
citadel  of  Tournay,  with  their  dependencies  and 
appurtenances,  except  that  of  St  Amand  and  Mor- 
tagne.  He  alfo  yields  up  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  Furnes,  Furner,  Ambacht,  Fort  Knoque, 
the  towns  of  Loo,  and  Dixmude,  Ypres  with  it’s 
chattllany,  including  RoufTilaer  and  it’s  other  de¬ 
pendencies,  viz.  Poperinguen,  Warneton,  Corn- 
mines,  and  Warwick. 

And  it  was  agreed,  that  no  province,  town, 
fort,  or  place  of  the  laid  Spanifh  Netherlands  fhould 
ever  be  yielded,  or  transferred,  or  fall  to  the  crown 
of  France,  or  any  Prince  or  Princefs  of  that  houfe, 
or  come  in  any  manner  whatever  under  their 
power. 

The  Lords  the  States- General  on  the  other  hand 
obliged  themfelves  to  deliver  up  to  his  moft  Chri- 
ffian  Majefty,  the  town  of  Lifle  with  it’s  chatel- 
Jany,  Orchies,  the  country  of  Laheu  and  the  burgh 
of  la  Gourgue,  the  towns  and  places  of  Aire,  Be- 
thune,  St  Venant  and  Fort  Francois,  with  their 
bailiwicks  and  appurtenances. 

By  the  treaty  between  France  and  Savoy,  the 
French  King  obliged  himfelf  to  reftore  to  that 
Prince,  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  the  county  of  Nice, 
and  in  general,  all  the  places  he  had  taken  from 
his  Royal  Highnefs  during  the  war.  He  alfo  yield¬ 
ed  and  transferred  to  his  Royal  Highnefs,  the  valley 
ofPragelas  with  the  forts  ofExillesand  Feneftrelles, 
the  vallies  of  Oulx,  Sezane,  Bardonache,  and  Cha¬ 
teau  Dauphine,  and  all  about  the  water  which  falls 
from  the  Alps  on  the  fide  of  Piedmont.  And  his 
Royal  Highnefs  reciprocally  yields  to  his  moft  Chri- 
ftian  Majefty,  the  valley  of  Barcelonetta  and  it’s 
appurtenances  ;  fo  that  the  fummits  of  the  Alps  and 
the  mountains  fhould  ferve  for  boundaries  between 
France,  Piedmont,  and  the  county  of  Nice,  in  fuch 
manner,  that  the  plains  which  are  on  the  faid  fum¬ 
mits  and  the  heights  fhall  be  divided,  and  half  of 
the  river  flowing  from  the  fide  of  Dauphine  and 
of  Provence  fhould  belong  to  his  moft  Chriftian 
Majefty,  and  thofe  on  the  fide  of  Piedmont  and 
the  county  of  Nice  fhould  belong  to  his  Royal 
H  ighnefs  of  Savoy. 

His  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  alfo  agrees  for  him- 
fell  and  his  Catholick  Majefty  the  King  of  Spain 
that  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  with  the  iflands  there- 
"on  depending,  fhould  be  yielded  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  and  acknowledges  his  Royal  Highnefs  from 
this  time  to  be  King  of  Sicily. 

The  ceflions  made  by  the  late  Emperor,  alfo  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  of  part  of  the  duchy  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  the  provinces  of  Alexandria  and  Valencia, 
with  all  the  lands  between  the  Po  and  the  Tanara, 
the  Lomeline  and  the  valley  of  Seflia,  the  Vige- 
vanefe,  &c.  are  confirmed  to  him. 

H  is  Royal  Highnefs  of  Savoy  alfo  is  left  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  fortify  his  frontiers  for  the  fecurity  of  his 
dominions. 

The  Emperor  having  carried  on  an  unfortunate 
war  againft  France  for  almoft  a  year  after  the 
peace  had  been  concluded  by  the  reft  of  the  allies, 
wherein  he  loft  Landau  and  feveral  other  towns  of 
importance,  a  treaty  was  at  length  concluded  at 
R  iftadt  between  his  Imperial  Majefty  and  the  moft 
Chriftian  King,  on  the  fixth  of  March  1713-14. 
And  it  was  agreed  thereby,  that  the  treaties  of 
Weftphalia,  Nimeguen,andRyfwick,  fhould  be  the 
bafis  and  foundation  of  this.  Particularly  his  moft 
Chriftian  Majefty  agreed  to  reftore  to  the  Emperor 
the  town  and  fortrefs  of  Brifac,  the  town  and 
fortrefs  of  Friburg,  with  the  fort  of  St  Peter’sand 
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the  Star  Fort,  and  all  other  forts  in  the  Black  Foreft,  CHAP, 
or  in  Brifgaw,  and  the  fort  of  Kehl  eredted  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  Rhine  over  againft  the  bridge  of 
Strafburg.  And  it  was  agreed  that  the  fort  of 
Pile,  and  others  eredted  in  the  iflands  of  the  Rhine 
near  Strafburg,  fhould  be  demclifhed,  and  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  faid  river  remain  free  and  open  to  the 
fubjedts  on  either  fide. 

His  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  likewife  promifes  to 
caufe  the  fortifications  erected  over  againft  Hun- 
ninghen  on  the  right  of  the  Rhiile,  and  the  ifland 
therein,  to  be  demolifhed  at  his  charges,  as  alfo 
the  bridge  built  over  the  Rhine  at  that  place.  That 
the  fort  ofSelingen  and  the  forts  in  the  iflands 
between  Selingen  and  Fort  Lewis,  fhould  be 
demolifhed  ;  as  alfo  the  fort  built  over  againft 
Fort  Lewis,  and  that  it  fnould  not  be  lawful  for 
either  of  the  parties  to  re-edify  the  fame  •,  but  that 
Fort  Lewis  and  the  ifland  whereon  it  Hands  fhall 
remain  to  the  moft  Chriftian  King.  And  in  ge¬ 
neral  he  promifes  to  raze,  at  his  own  expence,  all 
the  forts,  intrenchments,  lines,  and  bridges,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  and  fuch  as  have 
been  eredted  fince  that  treaty,  either  along  the 
Rhine,  or  in  it,  or  elfewhere  within  the  Em-- 
pire  and  it’s  dependencies, .  never  to  be  repaired 


again. 


He  promifes  alfo  to  evacuate  the  caftles  ofBitfch 
and  Homburg,  after  the  fortifications  fhall  be 
demolifhed. 

And  as  the  moft  Chriftian  King  defigns  to  re- 
eftablifh  a  fincere  union  with  the  Emperor  and 
Empire,  he  promifes,  that  in  the  treaty  with  the 
Eledtors,  Princes  and  States  in  the  general  con- 
grefs,  he  will  reftore  whatever  has  been  taken 
from  them  during  the  war. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Emperor  confents  that 
the  town  of  Landau,  with  it’s  dependencies,  fhall 
remain  to  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty. 

He  confents  alfo  that  the  Eledlors  of  Cologne 
and  Bavaria  be  reftored  to  all  their  dominions  and 
territories. 

And  further,  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  con¬ 
firms  the  Spanifh  Netherlands  to  the  Emperor, 
with  all  thofe  countries  and  places  mentioned  in 
the  treaty  between  France  and  the  States  Gene¬ 
ral,  to  be  yielded  to  the  faid  States  in  favour  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

In  purfuance  of  the  treaty  between  France  and  1714. 
Britain,  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  with  abun- 
dance  of  reludtance,  demolifhed  the  fortifications  t(i‘ 
and  filled  up  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk  :  and  under- 
pretence  of  difeharging  the  land-floods,  caufed  an¬ 
other  canal  to  be  dug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it, 
called  the  canal  of  Mardyke,  which  was  found 
capable  of  receiving  fliips  of  greater  burthen  than 
the  former.  This  occafioned  heavy  complaints 
among  fome  zealous  Britons  againft  the  fincerity 
of  the  Grand  Monarch;  and  George  Eledtor 
of  Brunfwick  fucceeding  to  the  Britifh  throne 
about  this  time,  ordered  Mr  Prior,  his  minifter 
at  the  court  of  France,  to  deliver  a  memorial  on  Memorial 
that  fubjedt  to  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty.  Mr  a.«unft 
Prior  hereupon  reprefented,  that  his Britilh  Ma- 
jefty  was  very  much  furprized  to  hear  that  the  faid  ]iarbour 
harbour  was  fo  far  from  being  filled  up,  accord-  there, 
ing  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  that  as  large  fliips 
might  come  up  the  old  canal  to  the  hornwork  as 
ever  ;  and  as  long  as  that  canal  fubfifted,  it  could 
not  be  denied  that  there  remained  an  harbour  at 
Dunkirk  a  thoufand  fathom  long,  which  was 
capable  of  holding  feveral  hundred  (hips:  whereas 
the  words  of  the  treaty  were,  that  portus  comple- 
1 6  N  atur 
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C  HAP.  atur,  the  harbour  fhould  be  filled  up,  and  aggeres 
XXXIV.  moles  diruantur,  that  the  dykes  or  banks  which 
formed  the  canal  fhould  be  deftroyed.  He  further 
reprefented,  that  his  Britifh  Majefly’s  furprize  was 
fl ill  greater,  when  he  was  informed,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  the  words  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  faid 
Mardyke.  treaty  were  exprefs,  viz.  NediRa  muniment  abortus , 
moles  aut  aggeres  denuo  unquam  rejiciantur ,  that  the 
fortifications  aforefaid,  the  harbour  and  dykes  of 
Dunkirk,  fhall  never  be  re-eftablifhed,  they  were 
actually  at  work  to  make  a  harbour  much  larger 
than  the  old  canal,  which  was  to  come  up,  as  the 
old  canal  did,  to  the  town  of  Dunkirk  ;  and  that 
they  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fluice  much  larger 
than  the  former,  which  ferved  to  cleanfe  the  har¬ 
bour. 

If  fhips  then  can  come  up  to  Dunkirk  by  the 
old  canal,  which  was  to  the  north,  or  by  the  new, 
which  is  to  the  weft,  Dunkirk  will  be  equally  an 
harbour,  equally  troublefome  and  dangerous  to  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  :  in  both  cafes  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  will  be  violated.  And  as  the 
expedition  of  feeing  the  ninth  article  of  the  faid 
treaty  executed  in  all  it’s  parts,  was  the  chief  mo¬ 
tive  that  induced  Great  Britain  to  accept  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  his  Britifh  Majefty  had  ordered  him 
to  make  the  moft  preffing  inftances  that  the  faid 
canals  fhould  be  filled  up. 

The  To  this  memorial  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty 

French  anfwered,  That  the  words  port  us  compleatur  could 
Icing’s  an-  neVer  be  interpreted  as  extending  to  the  old  canal, 
the  Britifh  w^'c^  was  very  different  from  the  harbour.  Nor 
memorial,  could  he  ever  have  engaged  himfelf  to  fill  up  en¬ 
tirely  a  canal  which  is  a  thouland  fathoms  long  •, 
this  would  have  been  an  incredible  labour  ;  and 
befides,  would  have  been  to  no  purpofe,  becaufe 
the  fea  would  in  a  fhort  time  carry  off  what  re¬ 
mained  of  the  dykes. 

That  the  canal  of  Mardyke  was  made  to  carry 
off  the  waters  of  the  canals  of  Furnes,  la  Moere, 
Bourg,  and  Bourbourg,  which  formerly  were  dif- 
charged  by  the  flu  ices  of  Dunkirk,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  over- flowing  great  tradfs  of  lands. 
That  thofe  four  antient  canals  were  altogether 
forty-eight  fathoms  broad,  and  confequently  it 
was  neceflary  that  the  new  canal  fhould  have  a 
fufficient  breadth  to  receive  all  thofe  waters,  and 
carry  them  to  the  fea.  It  was  neceflary  alfo  that 
the  fluices  fhould  bear  proportion  with  the  breadth 
of  the  canal,  and  the  quantity  of  the  waters  which 
they  were  to  hold,  for  they  were  made  to  prevent 
the  tides  getting  up  into  the  country,  and  keep  in 
the  waters  of  the  four  ancient  canals  at  high  wa¬ 
ter.  That  thefe  were  the  motives  which  obliged 
the  King  to  caufe  the  new  canal  of  Mardyke  to 
be  opened,  but  h'e  had  no  view  or  intention  to 
make  a  new  port  at  Mardyke,  or  build  a  town 
there. 

This  difpute  between  the  French  and  Britifh 
courts  concerning  the  harbour  and  canals  of  Dun¬ 
kirk,  continued  till  the  year  1717,  when  the 
French  put  an  end  to  it  by  the  following  concef- 
fions,  viz. 

The  moft  Chriftian  King  defiring  fincerely  to 
perform  every  thing  that  has  been  heretofore  fti- 
pulated  with  the  crown  of  France,  and  not  to 
omit  any  thing  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
may  think  neceflary  for  the  entire  demolition  of 
the  port  of  Dunkirk,  and  for  removing  all  fufpi- 
cion  that  there  was  an  intention  to  make  a  new 
port  at  the  canal  of  Mardyke,  which  might  ferve 
for  fome  other  ufe  than  draining  the  water  which 
would  drown  the  country,  and  the  neceflary  com¬ 


merce  for  the  fubfiftence  and  maintenance  of  the  C  H  A  P. 
people  who  inhabit  that  part  of  the  country,  which  XXXIV. 
is  only  to  be  carried  on  by  fmall  boats,  which  are  ^  J 
not  allowed  to  be  above  fixteen  foot  wide  ;  his 
moft  Chriftian  Majefty  doth  engage  and  promife 
to  execute  every  thing  which  the  Sieur  Ibbe- 
vi  L  l  E ,  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty’s  Envoy,  hav¬ 
ing  full  power  for  that  purpofe,  did  agree  to  at 
Hampton-Court,  as  is  contained  in  a  memorial  of 
the  19th  of  September  1716,  figned  by  the  Lord 
Vifcount  ToWnshend  and  Mr  Methuen, 
Secretaries  of  State,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  ; 
which  is  as  follows  :  That  the  great  pafiage  of  the 
new  fluice  of  Mardyke,  which  is  forty-four  foot 
wide,  fhall  be  demolifhed  from  top  to  bottom  *, 
that  is  to  fay,  by  taking  away  all  the  bajoyers, 
boardings,  bulks,  longrines^and  traverfines,  from 
the  whole  length  thereof,  and  by  taking  oft'  the 
gates,  the  wood  and  iron-work  thereof  fhall  be 
taken  afunder ;  and  all  thefe  materials  may  be 
employed  elfewhere,  to  fuch  ufes  as  his  moft  Chri¬ 
ftian  Majefty  Avail  think  fit;  provided  however, 
that  they  fhould  never  be  made  ufe  of  for  any 
port,  haven,  or  fluice,  at  Dunkirk  or  Mardyke, 
or  any  other  place  within  two  leagues  diftance 
from  either  of  thefe  two  places ;  the  intention  of 
the  parties  contradfing,  and  the  end  they  propofe 
to  themfelves  by  this  treaty,  being,  that  no  port, 
haven,  fortification,  fluice,  or  bafon,  fhall  be 
made  at  Dunkirk,  or  the  fluice  of  Mardyke,  or 
any  other  place  whatever  along  the  fhore,  at  fuch 
diftance  upon  that  coaft.  That  the  little  fluice 
fhall  remain  as  it  is  at  prefent  as  to  it’s  depth, 
provided  the  breadth  thereof  be  reduced  to  fixteen 
feet.  The  jettees  and  fafeinage  from  the  Downs, 
or  the  place  to  which  the  tide  rifes  at  high  water, 
down  to  the  low  ebb  along  the  fhore,  fhall  be 
razed  on  both  Tides  of  the  new  canal,  and  made 
level  with  the  fhore  ;  and  the  ftones  and  fafeines 
that  are  above  the  faid  level  may  be  carried  away, 
and  employed  for  fuch  ufes  as  his  moft  Chriftian 
Majefty  fhall  think  fit ;  provided  however  tha; 
they  never  be  made  ufe  of  for  any  port  or  haven  at 
Dunkirk  or  Mardyke,  or  any  other  place  what¬ 
ever,  within  two  leagues  diftance  of  any  of  thefe 
two  places ;  the  intention  of  the  parties  contradf- 
ing,  and  the  end  they  propofe  to  themfelves  by 
this  treaty,  being,  that  nojettee  (or  dyke)  or  faf- 
cine-work,  fhall  ever  be  made  again  upon  the 
fhore  of  this  coaft,  at  the  diftance  aforefaid  on 
either  fide.  The  demolition  of  the  jettees  for  peers) 
on  both  fides  of  the  old  canal  of  the  port  of  Dun¬ 
kirk,  fhall  be  entirely  finifhedand  made  level  with 
the  ground,  over  all,  from  the  loweft  ebb,  to  with¬ 
in  the  town  of  Dunkirk ;  and  if  there  fhall  re¬ 
main  any  piece  of  fort-blank  chateauvered,  or 
Bonne  Efperance,  it  fhall  be  totally  laid  even  with 
the  ground.  When  this  treaty  fhall  be  ratified, 
the  King  of.Great  Britain,  and  the  Lords  the 
States-General  of  the  United  Provinces  may  fend 
commiflaries  upon  the  place,  who  may  be  witnefies 
to  the  execution  of  this  article. 

I  proceed  now  to  fhew  by  what  methods  the  The  t  - 
French  King  fo  long  fupported  the  charges  of  the  rannyof 
late  war  againft  moft  of  the  Princes  of  Europe.  theFrench 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  taxes,  how  high  foever, 
nor  even  the  rents  of  all  the  eftates  in  France,  if 
they  had  been  brought  into  his  treafury,  could 
have  enabled  him  to  carry  on  the  war  He  found 
himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  feizing  all  the  coin 
belonging  to  his  fubjedfs,  which  did  not  amount 
to  lefs  than  an  hundred  millions  in  fpecie  :  but  this 
indeed  he  did  by  degrees,  and  under  fpecious 

pretences  ; 
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pretences ;  though  when  he  found  any  of  his 
fubje&s  obftinate,  and  determined  not  to  part 
with  their  money,  they  were  compelled  to  it  by 
military  execution. 

This  was  the  grand  refource  whereby  Lewis 
le  Grand  more  than  once  reftored  his  affairs  when 
they  were  looked  upon  as  defperate.  But  to  de¬ 
coin.  fcend  a  little  to  particulars :  The  Louis  d’Ors,  for 
inftance,  which  were  current  before  the  war  at 
eleven  livres,  was  called  in  and  received  by  the 
officers  of  his  Majefty’s  mint  at  that  value  •,  after 
which  the  very  fame  piece  having  received  a  new 
ftamp,  was  paid  back  again  to  the  proprietor  at 
twelve  livres,  and  fome  time  after  at  thirteen, 
whereby  the  King  got  twenty  or  forty  pence  out 
of  every  Louis  d’Or,  without  any  other  charge 
than  the  ftamp.  But  the  King  having  ftill  fur¬ 
ther  occafion  for  money,  he  ordered  all  the  cur¬ 
rent  fpecies  to  be  brought  into  his  mint,  and  that 
it  ffiould  no  longer  be  taken  by  private  perfons. 
At  firft  he  returned  other  fpecies  in  lieu  of  that 
which  was  paid  at  the  mint  ;  but  under  pretence 
it  could  not  be  recoined  faft  enough  to  exchange, 
Mint  bills  the  officers  of  the  mint  were  ordered  to  give  bills 
given  to  for  the  value  of  the  fums  they  received,  which 
the  fubjeft  were  to  j-,e  pajj  on  demancl  when  the  new  fpecies 
01  PeCie-  fhouid  be  coined  :  by  this  means  he  got  all  the 
ready  money  into  his  hands,  and  did  not  pay  the 
bills  the  mint  had  given  out.  This  we  may  be 
fure  exafperated  the  people  fufficiently  *,  where  - 
.upon  he  thought  fit  to  order,  that  thofe  bills 
ffiould  be  taken  in  all  payments  for  ready  money. 
Nor  did  they  only  give  out  bills  for  the  money 
brought  into  the  mint,  but  alfo  for  feveral  mil¬ 
lions  more  *,  fo  that  had  the  Monarch  been  fo 
honeft  to  have  returned  fpecie  for  the  fpecie  he  had 
received,  yet  he  could  never  have  found  fpecie 
enough  to  difcharge  the  fupernumerary  mint-bills, 
which  had  been  given  the  fubjedt  in  difcharge  of 
other  debts  the  crown  had  contracted.  At.  length 
thefe  mint-bills  loft  their  credit  fo  much,  that  the 
King  thought  fit  entirely  to  fupprefs  them,  and  give 
the  people  others  in  the  room  of  them,  figned  by 
the  farmers  and  receivers  of  the  revenue,  who 
were  ordered  to  pay  off  both  principal  and  inte- 
reft  as  the  taxes  came  into  their  hands.  But  even 
thefe  new  bills  were  at  35  and  40  per  cent,  dif- 
count,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  at  Utrecht. 

The  mo-  In  the  mean  time  the  government  having  parted 
ney  called  with  almoft  all  their  ready  money  to  fupport  the 
in,^and  charges  of  the  war,  and  the  fpecies  being  again 
ata higher  come  into  the  hands  of  the  fubjedls,  they  found  a 
value.  new  expedient  to  draw  it  from  them,  namely,  by 
crying  down  all  the  prefent  coin,  and  ordering  it  to 
be  brought  into  the  mint  under  the  fevereft  penal¬ 
ties,  at  the  current  price,  giving  the  fubjedl  a  new 
fpecies,  on  which  they  fet  a  much  higher  value,  in 
the  room  of  it :  for  inftance,  the  Louis  d’Or,  the 
intrinfick  value  whereof  is  not  more  than  fourteen 
livres,  they  iffued  at  twenty  livres,  and  the  filver 
fpecies  in  proportion,  which  brought  an  immenfe 
profit  to  the  crown,  but  entirely  ruined  their  fo¬ 
reign  trade,  for  ftrangers  held  up  the  price  of  their 
merchandize  in  proportion  to  what  they  loft  by 
receiving  their  coin  at  fuch  extravagant  rates ; 
whereupon  they  found  themfelves  under  a  neceffity 
of  lowering  the  coin  again,  which  occafioned  un¬ 
conceivable  Ioffes  to  private  people ;  for  a  man 
who  looked  upon  himfelf,  fuppofe,  to  be  worth 
twenty  thoufand  pounds  in  caffi  one  year,  the  next 
found  it  reduced  to  fourteen  or  fifteen,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Louis  d’Ors,  or  crowns,  he  had  in  his 
cuftody,  continued  numerically  the  fame. 
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Some  monied  men  however,  obferving  that 
there  were  certain  times  fixed  for  lowering  the 
coin  gradually,  thought  of  an  expedient  to  pre¬ 
vent  thefe  Ioffes,  which  was  generally  followed  in 
France.  They  lent  their  money  to  merchants 
without  intereft  for  eighteen  months  (being  the 
time  appointed  for  the  la  ft  reduction  of  the  coin)  ; 
and  the  merchants,  in  hopes  that  the  profits  they 
ffiould  make  in  that  time  would  exceed  their  Ioffes 
by  the  lowering  the  fpecies,  very  willingly  took 
the  money,  and  gave  notes  for  it,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  imported  fuch  goods  from  foreign  parts  as  they 
knew  were  moft  wanted  in  France,  particularly 
fait  beef,  butter,  cheefe,  and  other  provifions  from 
England  and  Ireland,  which  were  chen  fold  at  ex¬ 
travagant  rates  in  France.  But  the  market  foon 
became  over- flocked  with  thefe  goods,  and  they 
were  fold  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  prime 
coft.  Other  people  being  of  opinion  that  the  bills 
of  the  farmers  and  receivers  of  the  revenue  would 
refume  their  credit  on  a  peace  with  the  Empire, 
laid  out  their  fpecie  in  purchafing  thofe  bills  at  40 
and  50  per  cent,  difcount:  but  the  government 
finding  it  impoflible  to  pay  off  thofe  bills,  which 
amounted  to  five  or  fix  hundred  millions  of  livres, 
made  fuch  bad  payments,  that  thefe  new  adven¬ 
turers  were  glad  to  part  with  their  bills  again  at 
fixty  and  feventy  per  Cent,  difcount.  Thefe  prac¬ 
tices  naturally  occafioned  the  breaking  of  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  merchants  and  bankers  all  over 
the  kingdom,  and  reduced  the  people  in  general 
to  the  moft  miferable  circumftances  ;  which  were 
ftill  heightned  by  the  methods  fome  of  them  took 
to  prevent  their  being  involved  in  the  common 
calamity,  as  the  fending  many  millions  in  fpecie 
out  of  the  kingdom  to  avoid  the  lofs  they  were 
like  to  fuftain  by  bills  of  exchange,  or  exporting 
their  treafure  abroad  to  prevent  his  Majefty’s  feiz- 
ing  of  it. 

In  this  deplorable  condition  was  the  kingdom  of  Lewis 
France  when  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  fum-  XIV  dies, 
moned  to  give  an  account  of  his  adminiftration. 

He  found  himfelf  indifpofed  on  the  eleventh  of  Au- 
guft,  and  on  the  fourteenth  was  feized  with  the 
cramp,  gout,  and  fciatick  pains  ;  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  however  he  apprehended  himfelf  to  be  fo 
well  recovered,  that  he  defigned  to  have  dined  in 
publick,  but  was  afflidted  with  fuch  fharp  pains, 
that  he  ordered  every  body  out  of  the  room, 
except  Marffial  Villeroy,  with  whom  he  re¬ 
mained  in  private  two  hours.  He  told  him  that  he 
faw  his  laft  hour  approaching,  and  mull  ferioufiy 
think  on  death  •,  and  the  fame  day  was  taken  with 
a  violent  fever,  and  a  fore  he  had  in  his  leg  ap¬ 
peared  to  tend  towards  a  mortification :  whereupon 
he  thought  it  proper  to  receive  the  Viaticum  ;  and 
on  Sunday  the  firft  of  September,  N.  S.  about 
eight  in  the  morning,  he  expired. 

This  Prince  was  the  fon  of  Lewis  XIII  and 
Anne  of  Auftria.  He  was  born  the  fifth  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1638,  and  married  Maria  Theresa, 
daughter  to  Philip  IV,  King  of  Spain,  anno 
1660;  by  whom  he  had  iffue  only  one  fon  that 
lived,  viz.  Lewis  Dauphin  of  France,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Anne  Christina,  fifter  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Bavaria  by  whom  he  had  iffue  three 
fons,  viz.  1.  Lewis  Duke  of  Burgundy,  born  anno 
1682.  2.  Philip  Duke  of  Anjou,  now  King  of 

Spain,  born  anno  1683.  3-  Gaston  Duke  of 

Berry,  born  in  1684  Lewis  the  Dauphin  died 
anno  1711  \  whereupon  Lewis  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  his  eldeft  fon,  fucceeded  to  the  title  of 
Dauphin.  This  Prince  married  Mary  Ade¬ 
laide* 


His  mar¬ 
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CHAP  la  ide,  elded  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
now  King  of  Sardinia,  anno  1698,  and  died  anno 
1  ^  1712;  leaving  iflue  of  this  marriage  three  fons, 

of  which  the  two  elded,  diled  Dukes  of  Britany 
dlccefiively,  died  foon  after  him  in  their  infancy  ; 
but  Lewis  his  third  fon,  born  anno  1710,  fur- 
vived  them  all,  and  fits  at  prefent  on  the  throne 
of  his  great-grandfather  Lewis  XIV,  of  whofe 
marriage  and  ifTLte  I  fhall  fpeak  hereafter.  Philip 
Duke  of  Anjou,  the  fecond  fon  of  Lewis  the 
Dauphin,  and  uncle  to  the  prefent  French  King, 
fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Spain  anno  1700,  by 
virtue  of  the  late  King’s  will,  Charles  II,  whofe 
marriages  and  iflue  I  fhall  take  notice  of  in  the 
modern  hidory  of  Spain.  As  to  the  Duke  of  Berry, 
the  late  Dauphin’s  third  Son,  he  died  without 
iflue. 

The  natural  children  of  Lewis  XIV  by  Ma¬ 
dam  d e  la  V a l  1  e r e  were  Mary  Anne  de 
Bourbon,  born  in  i6?6,  and  married  in  1680 
to  Lewis  of  Bourbon  Prince  of  Conti,  who  died 
without  iflue  by  her.  By  Madam  de  Monte- 
span,  1.  Lewis  Augustus  de  Bourbon 
Duke  of  Maine,  born  in  1670,  who  by  his  wife 
Louisa,  daughter  to  the  Prince  of  Conde,  has  a 
daughter  called  Madamoifelle  d’Aumale,  born 
in  1697,  and  a  fon  Lewis  Augustus  Prince  of 
Dornbes,  born  in  1700.  2.  Louisa  Frances 

de  Bourbon  Madamoifelle  de  Nantes,  bom  in 
1673,  and  married  to  Lewis  Duke  of  Bourbon  in 
1685  whofe  children  are  Madamoifelle  de  Bour¬ 
bon,  born  1690;  Lewis  Duke  of  Enguien,  born 
1692  ;  Louisa  Madamoifelle  de  Charolois,  born 
1693;  and  Louisa  Anne  Madamoifelle  de 
Sens,  born  in  1695.  3.  Lewis  Alexander  de 
Bourbon  Count  ofThouloufe,  born  1678,  late 
Admiral  of  France.  4.  Frances  Mary  de 
Bourbon,  Madamoifelle  de  Blois,  born  1681. 
His  Majefly’s  only  legitimate  brother  was  Ph  i  l  i  p 
Duke  of  Orleans,  firlt  married  to  Henrietta 
Maria,  daughter  toCHARLEsI,  King  of  Eng¬ 
land,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  married  to 
the  Duke  of  Savoy :  he  was  afterwards  mar¬ 
ried  to  Char lott a  Elizabeth,  daughter  to 
Ch  arl  es  Lewis  Eleftor  Palatine  ;  by  whom  he 
had  iflue  Philip  Duke  of  Chartres,  late  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  married  Frances  Mary  de 
Bouibon  Mademoifelle  de  Blois,  by  whom  he  had 
iflue  the  prefent  Duke  of  Orleans,  born  anno  1 703, 
and  four  daughters. 

The  admirers  of  Lewis  le  Grand  look  upon 
his  life  as  one  continued  feries  of  wonders;  even 
his  birth  is  efleemed  miraculous,  his  mother  having 
had  no  iflue  after  a  marriage  of  twenty  years 
and  upwards :  others  on  the  contrary  aferibe  this 
extraordinary  birth  to  the  contrivance  of  Cardinal 
Richlieu,  who  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Queen’s 
Confeflfor,  had  perfuaded  her  Majefly  for  the  good 
of  the  church  and  ftate  to  admit  the  embraces  of 
feyeral  gentlemen,  among  whom  the  Chevalier  le 
Gr  and,  Mafterof  the  Florfe  toLrwis  XIII,  was 
fo  happy  as  to  give  two  fons  to  the  royal  family, 
Lewis  XIV  being  the  eldeft  :  but  I  mufl  confefs 
I  give  very  little  credit  to  the  flory,  the  Queen 
and  the  Cardinal  continuing  irreconcileable  ene- 
The  per-  mies  to  the  laft.  As  to  the  perfon  of  this  Prince, 
fon  of  he  was  tall  and  eyery  way  proportionable,  his  hair 
almoft  black,  his  features  tolerably  regular,  but  his 
face  a  little  pitted  with  the  finall-pox  ;  he  danced 
and  performed  all  his  exercifes  perfe&ly  well :  his 
character  will  belt  be  difeovered  by  the  hiftory  of 
his  reign  ;  men  feem  to  think  of  him  very  diffe¬ 
rently,  according  to  the  various  notions  they  en- 
•  2 


tertain  of  glory.  But  I  fhould  not  be  forgiven  by  CH  A  P. 
my  readers,  if  I  negledled  to  give  fome  account  of  XXXIV. 
his  amours.  He  is  generally  laid  to  have  had  five  ' 
avowed  miftreflfes,  befides  other  ladies  with  whom 
he  may  have  trifled  away  an  hour  or  two  by 
the  bye. 

The  firft  was  Madamoifelle  de  Manchini,  His  mi- 
Cardinal  Mazarin’s  neice,  more  admired  for  Itreffes. 
her  wit  than  her  beauty :  whom  the  King  was  fo 
taken  with,  that  he  would  have  married  her  if  the 
Queen- mother  had  not  found  means  to  divert  him 
from  it.  When  fhe  was  fent  away,  ’tis  faid,  his 
Majefly  fhed  tears  very  plentifully. 

Madamoifelle  de  laValiere,  one  of  the 
Duchefs  of  Orlean’s  maids,  was  the  next  ;  her  per¬ 
fon  was  not  very  engaging  neither,  fhe  was  fhort 
and  thin,  and  had  a  very  bad  mien,  her  teeth  alio 
were  very  indifferent,  but  fhe  had  an  inexhaufti- 
ble  ftorck'. of  wit,  good  humour,  and  vivacity,  which 
charmed  the  Monarch,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  moft 
generous  and  dilinterefted  of  all  his  miftreffes,  ne¬ 
ver  importuning  his  Majefly  for  any  favour  for 
herfelf  or  her  friends,-  and  behaved  herfclf  with 
that  humility  and  condefcenfion  to  every  body 
while  fhe  was  in  favour,  that  fhe  was  univerfally 
efleemed.  This  intrigue  happened  foon  after  the 
King’s  marriage  with  the  Infanta,  for  whom  he 
had  but  very  little  complaifance  ;  whereupon  the 
Queen  prevailed  on  his  Majefty’s  Confeffor  to  lay 
before  him  the  ill  confequences  of  that  way  of 
life  ;  the  King  thanked  the  good  father  for  his 
advice,  but  let  him  know  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
had  no  further  fervice  for  him.  And  ’tis  obferved, 
that  the  oppofltion  the  King  met  with  in  his  amours 
rather  augmented  than  diverted  his  pafllon  for 
Madam  de  la  Valiere,  who  ftill  remained 
foie  miftrefs  of  his  affections  ;  and  fo  tender  he 
was  of  her,  that  being  in  great  danger  on  her 
delivery  of  a  daughter,  he  held  her  in  his  arms, 
crying  out  to  the  phyficians,  Save  la  Valiere, 
and  take  my  crown.  But  even  this  miftrefs  was 
turned  off  at  length  to  make  room  for  another  ; 
whereupon  fhe  retired  into  a  convent,  where  fhe 
is  faid  to  have  compofed  half  a  dozen  verfes  on  the 
occafion,  in  her  own  language,  which  have  been 
rendered  into  Englifh  thus; 

For  me  the  Kings  of  heaven  and  earth  have  ftrove. 

Which  of  the  mighty  two  fhould  gain  my  love. 

But  conquering  heaven  has  brought  me  to  this  ■place ; 

What  earthly  happinefs  can  mine  furpafs  ? 

Since  from  the  greateft  Prince's  miftrefs  I 

Am  now  become  fpoufe  to  the  Deity. 

The  Countefs  of  Montefpan,  a  lady  of  exqui- 
fite  beauty,  fucceeded  Madam  de  laValiere: 
as  fhe  was  married,  great  offers,  ’tis  faid,  were 
made  to  the  Earl  her  hulband  to  procure  his  con- 
fen  t  ;  but  no  con fiderat ions  could  move  him  to 
part  with  her  voluntarily  ;  whereupon  his  Majefly 
and  the  lady  ltruck  up  a  bargain  without  him, 
and  the  unfortunate  nobleman  thought  fit  to  retire 
into  the  country,  that  he  might  not  be  witnefs 
of  his  difgrace.  The  Countefs  of  Montefpan  made 
ufe  of  the  intereft  (lie  had  in  the  King  to  advance 
her  own  relations  ;  and  having  a  great  many  chil¬ 
dren  by  his  Majefly,  continued  long  in  favour  at 
court,  though  fhe  had  very  little  merit  befides  her 
beauty  to  engage  the  Monarch’s  heart. 

Madamoifelle  de  Fontange  was  the  next 
objeft  his  Majefly  caft  his  eyes  upon  ;  fhe  was  a 
young  lady  of  abundance  of  wit  and  good  humour, 
and  had  the  prudence  to  find  out  an  advantageous 
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CM  A  P.  match  for  herlelf,  becaufe  fhe  was  difmififed  by  the 
King. 

The  celebrated  Madam  Ma  in  tenon  fucceed- 

N0N.  edFoNTAGNE;  fhe  was  of  the  family  of  Aubigny, 
and  either  born  in  America,  or  carried  thither  very 
young,  and  was  brought  to  Europe  again  by  the 
Governor  of  Martinico  :  while  fhe  was  in  this  fa¬ 
mily  a  young  Marquis  who  admired  both  her  wit 
and  her  beauty,  made  his  addrefies  to  her.  She  was 
a  tall  woman,  well-fhaped,  and  had  an  agreeable 
mein  ;  her  hair  was  black,  her  features  regular, 
and  had  fine  eyes.  The  Marquis  her  admirer  ei¬ 
ther  never  intended  to  marry  her,  or  fatiated  with 
enjoyment,  left  her :  however,  he  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  make  her  a  prefent  of  a  purfe  of  piftoles  of 
which  fhe  made  fo  good  ule,  that  fhe  found  means 
of  introducing  herfelf  into  fome  of  the  beft  fami¬ 
lies  in  Paris,  where  fhe  met  with  the  inimitable 
Scarron,  who  was  exceedingly  fmitten  with 
her  charms  •,  his  perfon  was  indeed  fomewhat  de¬ 
formed,  but  as  he  was  a  man  of  quality  and  effate, 
and  of  a  mod  agreeable  converfation,  fhe  very  rea¬ 
dily  confented  to  take  him  for  better  or  worle. 
This  gentleman,  ’tis  faid,  took  abundance  of  plea- 
lure  in  polifhing  and  improving  her  natural  parts  : 
but  Madam  Maintenon,  or  rather  Scarron, 
had  too  ambitious  a  foul  to  be  content  with  lead¬ 
ing  a  private  life,  how  agreeable  foever  •,  having 
made  fome  acquaintance  therefore  with  Madam 
Montespan,  or  fome  other  of  the  King’s  mi¬ 
ll  relies,  fhe  found  means  to  make  herfelf  known 
to  his  Majefly,  who  was  fo  charmed  with  her  wit, 
that  he  thought  her  converfation  too  great  a  hap- 
pinefs  for  a  lubjedr,  and  thereupon  took  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  removing  her  from  old  Scarron’s  bed  to 
his  own.  As  to  her  perfon,  fhe  was  now  paft 
her  bloom  ;  but  her  judgment  was  fo  improved, 
that  fhe  is  faid  to  have  had  the  greatelt  fhare  in 
the  adminiftration  ;  and  in  effedt  to  have  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  prime  minifter  as  long  as  fhe 
lived.  The  King  had  no  children  by  her,  but  fe- 
veral  by  her  pred?cefTors,  as  appears  in  the  account 
of  his  iffue. 

Lewis  Lewis  XV,  the  only  furviving  fon  of  Lewis, 

XV.  Duke  of  Burgundy,  grandfon  of  the  Dauphin, 
and  great-grand  fon  of  Lewis  XIV,  fucceeded  to 
the  crown  of  France  on  the  firft  of  day  of  September 
1715,  N.  S.  being  then  in  the  fixth  year  of  his 
age.  The  late  King  by  his  will  appointed  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  Regency,  confifling  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  Duke  of  Maine,  the 
Count  de  Thouloufe,  the  Chancellor,  the  Prefident 
of  the  royal  council,  the  Marfhals  Villeroy, 
Vill  ars,  Uxelles,  Tallard,  and  Har- 
court,  the  four  Secretaries  of  State,  and  the 
Comptroller-General  of  the  finances  •,  and  ordered 
that  the  perfon  of  the  minor  King  fhould  be  under 
the  guardianfhip  of  the  faid  Council  of  Regency  ; 
that  the  Duke  of  Maine  fhould  have  the  guardian¬ 
fhip  of  his  Majefly  under  the  authority  or  the  faid 
Council,  and  the  Duke  of  Villeroy  be  his' Gover¬ 
nor  under  him  ;  and  that  all  the  officers  of  the 
King’s  guard  and  houfhold  fhould  obey  the  Duke 
of  Maine’s  commands  with  refpedt  to  the  perfon 
of  the  King  minor,  his  guard  and  fafety.  He 
further  ordered,  that  all  affairs  which  were  to  be 
determined  by  the  King’s  authority,  either  con¬ 
cerning  war  or  peace,  the  difpofal  and  adminiltra- 
tion  of  the  finances,  the  nomination  of  perfons 
to  bifhopricks,  abbies,  and  other  ecclefultical  dig¬ 
nities  and  benefices;  the  appointing  the  officers 
of  the  crown,  Secretaries  of  Rate,  Comptroller  of 
the  finances,  and  all  officers  of  the  army  and 
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navy  •,  the  officers  of  the  courts  of  judicature  and  CHAP, 
finances*,  the  Governors  and  Lieutenant- Gene-  ^ '^lv* 
rals  in  the  provinces  and  towns  •,  the  ftaff-officers, 
and  officers  of  the  houfhold  ;  and  generally  all  of¬ 
fices,  commiffions,  and  employments,  the  filling 
whereof  belonged  to  the  King,  fhould  be  confi- 
dered  in  the  Council  of  Regency,  and  determined 
by  a  majority  of  votes. 

Notwithftanding  the  late  King  had  appointed  a  xf  eDuke 
Council  of  Regency,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  Orleans 
was  next  heir  to  the  crown  in  cafe  of  the  death  aflumes 
of  the  minor  King,  claimed  the  office  of  Regent  as  thc  re£en* 
due  to  him  by  his  birth,  to  which  he  obtained  the  cy‘ 
concurrence  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  there¬ 
upon  affumed  an.  authority  equal  to  their  greateft 
Princes  ;  nor  was  Lewis  XIV  himfelf  ever  guilty 
of  more  arbitrary  and  deftrudtive  meafures,  which 
the  Duke  endeavoured  to  txcufe  from  the  neceffity 
he  was  under  of  extricating  the  crown  from  that 
load  of  debts  with  which  he  found  it  opprefled  ; 
for  at  the  Grand  Monarch’s  death,  it  is  laid,  that 
the  government  was  no  lefs  than  three  hundred 
millions  fieri ing  in  debt,  befides  the  vafls  lums 
they  had  (truck  off  by  raffing  and  lowering  the 
coin,  Sec. 

The  Regent,  as  ufual  at  the  beginning  of  an 
adminiftration,  publilhed  fome  popular  edidts ;  by 
one  of  which  he  reftored  to  the  parliament  of  Paris 
their  antient  privilege  of  debating  and  confuiering 
adts  of  State  that  were  tranfmitted  to  them  before 
they  pa(Ted  them. 

By  another  edict  dated  the  12th  of  Odtober  171^, 
he  tells  them,  that  being  fully  perfuaded  of  the 
indifpenfible  neceffity  of  keeping  the  gold  and  fif- 
ver  fpecies  on  the  foot  they  were  then  fixed  for 
ever,  (being  about  the  intrinfick  value)  for  pre- 
ferving  a  juft  balance  in  commerce,  which  was 
the  bafis  and  foundation  thereof,  the  Kingordained, 
that  the  lall  value  fet  upon  the  fpecies  of  gold  and 
filver,  fhould  remain  for  ever  fixed  without  altera¬ 
tion,  viz.  the  Lewis  d’Or  at  fourteen  livres,  the  Herr>'fes 
crown  piece  at  three  livres  ten  fols,  and  the  other  the  coin, 
fpecies  in  proportion.  But  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
finding  himfelf  fettled  in  his  regency  without  op- 
pofition,  within  a  month  afterwards  publifhecl  an¬ 
other  edidt,  whereby  he  raifed  the  Lewis  d’Or  to 
twenty  livres,  and  the  other  fpecies  proportionably, 
on  it’s  being  iffued  out  of  the  mint  *,  though  at 
the  fame  time  he  obliged  the  fubjedts  to  pay  them 
into  the  mint  at  fixteen  livres  :  fo  that  here  the 
government  gained  at  once  a  fifth  part  of  all  the 
money  in  the  kingdom.  To  make  this  (till  more 
plain,  every  perfon  who  brought  five  Lewis  d’Ors 
or  five  crowns  to  the  mint,  received  back  but 
four  in  return,  only  the  government  were  plealed 
to  fet  the  fame  value  upon  the  four,  as  the  five 
went  at  when  they  were  paid  in  ;  and  in  this 
there  might  have  been  no  great  hurt,  if  thole 
they  dealt  with,  and  efpecially  foreigners,  had  not 
raifed  the  price  of  their  goods  in  proportion  to  the 
rife  of  the  coin  :  but  a  Lewis  d’Or,  whole  intrin¬ 
fick  value  was  but  fourteen  livres,  would  ptjrchale 
no  more  merchandize  when  it  was  railed  to  twenty, 
than  it  would  before,  which  inclined  the  balance, 
prodigioufly  againft  them. 

Another  method  the  Regent  took  to  raife  mo¬ 
ney,  was  the  erefting  a  new  court  of  ju If  ice,  called 
the  Chambre  Ardente,  to  call  all  filch  perlons  to 
an  account,  as  had  been  concerned  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  publick  revenues  during  the  late  war, 
out  of  whom  he  extorted  very  confiderable  fum% 
to  the  great  fatisfadtion  of  the  people,  who  were 
pleafed  to  fee  the  inflruments  of  their  oppreffion 
16  O  punifhed, 
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puniihed,  and  obliged  to  refound  their  ill-gotten 
treal'ure. 

About  the  fame  time  the  Pretender  and  fome 
of  his  adherents  having  embarked  for  Scotland  in 
the  ports  of  France,  the  Earl  of  Stairs,  the  Bri- 
tifli  minifter  at  that  court,  prefented  a  memorial 
to  the  Regent,  complaining  of  it :  but  this  feems 
to  have  been  all  grimace,  for  the  Regent  con- 
ftantly  gave  notice  to  the  Britifh  court  of  the 
Pretender’s  motions  from  time  to  time  ;  and  if 
he  did  not  flop  thofe  few  officers  and  arms  that 
were  fent  to  Scotland,  it  was  either  becaufe 
the  oppofing  the  Chevalier  at  that  time  of  day, 
would  have  difobliged  a  confiderable  party  in 
France,  or  becaufe  he  knew  thofe  fmall  fup- 
plies  could  be  of  little  fervice  to  him  s  and 
befides  his  conniving  at  it  might  ferve  to  con¬ 
ceal  that  intimate  correfpondence  there  was  all 
this  while  between  the  Regent  and  King 
Georce,  which  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Pre¬ 
tender’s  defigns. 

The  difputes  concerning  the  Conflitution  Uni- 
genitus  gave  no  final!  difturbance  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Regent’s  adminiflration  ;  each  fide 
hoped  to  gain  him  over  to  their  party,  and  wrote 
and  preached  with  all  the  bitternefs  imaginable 
againft  one  another.  At  length  he  hoped  to  have 
accommodated  the  matter  between  them,  by  if- 
fuing  an  edid,  commanding  the  recufant  bifhops 
to  accept  it,  with  certain  explanations.  But  this 
was  far  from  putting  an  end  to  the  controverfy, 
both  parties  appeared  fiill  more  exafperated  than 
ever. 

The  poor  Proteflants  were  in  great  hopes  the 
penal  laws  againft  them  would  have  been  relaxed 
during  the  Regent’s  adminiflration  ;  but  either  he 
never  intended  them  any  fuch  favour,  or  he  did 
not  think  fit  to  difoblige  fo  great  a  body  as  the 
clergy,  who  perpetually  importuned  him  to  put 
the  lav/s  in  execution  againft  them.  Nor  do  we 
find  their  fufferings  at  all  abated  during  the  Regent’s 
miniftry  ;  ail  that  the  King  of  England  could  pre¬ 
vail  with  the  Regent  to  do,  was  to  releafe  three  or 
fourfeore  of  thofe  unhappy  wretches  from  the  gal- 
lies,  who  had  been  fent  thither  purely  upon  the 
account  of  religion. 

The  late  King  having  legitimated  his  bafe  ifiue, 
and  conferred  the  fame  privileges  on  them  as  thofe 
born  in  lawful  wedlock,  the  latter  preferred  a  pe¬ 
tition  to  his  prefent  Majefty  and  the  parliament  on 
the  23d  of  May  1715,  defiring  he  would  revoke 
and  annul  in  his  feat  of  juftice,  the  edid  of  the 
month  of  July  1714,  which  gives  to  Lewis- 
Augustus  of  Bourbon  Duke  of  Maine,  and  to 
Lewis-Alexander  of  Bourbon  Count  of  Thou- 
loufe,  and  to  their  defendants,  the  right  of  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  crown  :  as  alfo  the  declaration  of 
the  23d  of  May  1715,  which  gave  them  the  title, 
honours,  and  rank,  of  Princes  of  the  blood. 

Signed, 

Lewis-Henry  de  Bourbon, 

,  Charles  de  Bourbon.  And, 

Lewis-Armand  de  Bourbon. 

The  Duke  of  Maine,  in  anfwer-to  this  petition, 
publifhed  a  memorial,  wherein  he  aflerts  that  luch 
a  petition  could  not  be  received  in  parliament,  be¬ 
caufe  it  requires  them  to  abolifh  an  edid  which  they 
themfelves  had  folemnly  regiftered,  and  to  reverfe 
their  own  decrees.  That  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
himfelf  alfo,  and  the  reft  of  the  petitioners,  had 


given  their  confent  to  the  fame  edid,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  at  lead  very  indecent  for  them  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  deftroy  it.  That  the  granting  fuch  a 
petition  would  be  of  dangerous  example  to  the  ftate, 
the  people  would  apprehend  that  there  was  nothing 
firm  and  fettled,  and  that  edicts  and  arrets  might 
be  fubverted  at  pleafure. 

To  this  the  Princes  of  the  blood  replied,  that 
both  the  parliament  and  themfelves  were  under  a 
force  when  they  confented  to  thofe  edids,  and  it 
would  have  been  to  no  purpofe  to  have  oppofed 
them  in  the  late  reign.  That  the  King  could  not 
alter  the  conflitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  transfer 
the  kingdom  to  his  illegitimate  ifiue  or  foreigners, 
and  that  fuch  ads  of  ftate  therefore  were  void. 
But  to  this  I  perceive  it  was  anfwered,  that  as  the 
Kings  of  France  were  veiled  with  the  legifiative 
authority,  they  might  repeal  or  enad  what  laws 
they  faw  fit,  and  could  not  be  bound  by  the  edids 
or  cuftoms  of  their  predecefiors. 

The  Peers  of  France  interefted  themfelves  in 
behalf  of  the  Princes  of  the  blood,  and  prefented  a 
petition  to  his  Majefty,  infilling  that  he  would 
annul  and  revoke  the  edid  and  declaration  above- 
faid,  which  gave  the  Duke  of  Maine  and  the 
Count  of  Thouloufe  the  firft  rank  after  the  Princes 
of  the  blood,  and  veiled  them  with  a  right  of  re- 
prefenting  the  antient  Peers  at  the  inauguration  of 
their  Kings. 

This  occafioned  a  petition  from  the  Duke  of 
Maine  and  Count  de  Thouloufe  to  his  Majefty, 
defiring  that  he  would  determine  nothing  in  this 
affair  till  he  came  of  age-,  but  in  July  1717,  an 
edid  was  publifhed,  whereby  the  King  revoked  and 
annulled  the  edid  of  1714,  and  the  declaration 
of  1715  ;  decreeing  however,  that  his  uncles,  the 
Duke  of  Maine  and  Count  of  Thouloufe  ffiould 
continue  to  receive  the  honours  they  had  enjoyed 
in  parliament  ever  fince  the  edid  of  1714,  but 
that  they  fhould  neither  of  them  be  ftiled  Princes 
of  the  blood  for  the  future. 

The  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  a  Prince  whofe  curiofity 
was  never  fatisfied,  arrived  at  Paris  this  fummer, 
and  had  the  fatisfadion  of  viewing  every  thing  that 
was  worth  taking  notice  of  in  that  city  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  it.  He  afterwards  vifited  the 
fortifications  in  Flanders,  and  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  city  of  Namur,  with  which  he  was  extremely 
pleafed. 

This  year  the  French  Court,  in  order  to  dif- 
charge  that  immenfe  debt  which  had  been  con- 
traded  by  the  government  to  fupport  the  late  war, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  famous  Miffiffippi  or  In¬ 
dia  company,  which  was  to  carry  on  a  trade  to 
Louifiana  or  Florida  with  a  flock  of  fifty  millions 
of  livres,  and  fhares  were  to  be  purchafed  in  it 
with  ftate-bills.  This  projed  appeared  fo  advan¬ 
tageous,  that  above  thirty  millions  of  livres  were 
immediately  fubferibed  into  it :  and  together  with 
the  annuities,  lotteries,  and  other  methods  pro- 
pofed  for  difpofing  of  ftate-bills,  they  were  in  ex- 
pedation  of  difeharging  great  part  of  their  debts 
very  fuddenly.  But  the  court  had  recourfe  to  many 
other  projeds  for  raffing  money  before  this  fcheme 
was  brought  to  perfedion.  That  wffiich  was  moft 
grievous  to  the  fubjed  was  the  frequent  alteration 
in  the  value  of  the  coin,  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
carried  much  farther  than  ever  Lewis  XIV  had 
done.  When  he  found  the  people  would  be  no 
longer  impofed  upon  and  wheedled  out  of  their 
money,  he  robbed  them  of  it  by  plain  force,  as 
will  appear  hereafter. 
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The  government  having  at  this  time  got  moll  of 
the  money  of  the  kingdom  into  their  hands,  re¬ 
coined  it,  and  raifed  the  Lewis  d’Or  to  36  livres, 
obliging  thofe  who  had  any  ftate-bills,  or  old  fpe- 
cie  in  their  hands,  to  bring  them  to  the  mint  and 
take  new  fpecie  in  the  room  of  them,  whereby 
they  cheated  the  people  at  one  clap  of  two  hundred 
millions  of  livres.  The  parliament  obferving  how 
prejudicial  this  practice  would  be  to  the  publick, 
made  a  reprefentation  to  the  Regent  againft  it : 
to  which  it  was  anfwered,  that  the  matter  had 
been  duly  confidered,  and  could  admit  of  no 
alteration. 

Tho  parliament  not  fatisfied  with  this  anfwer, 
drew  up  another  reprefentation,  fetting  forth  the 
unreafonablenefs  of  this  editft,  wherein  they  de- 
monftrate,  that  a  man  who  carries  125  marks  of 
filver  to  the  mint,  which  makes  5,000  livres  at 
the  rate  of  40  livres  to  the  mark,  and  2,000  livres 
in  ftate-bils,  receives  back  7,000  livres  in  new 
fpecies,  which  weigh  but  116  marks,  confequent- 
ly  he  loft  nine  marks  out  of  125  he  carried  thi¬ 
ther,  and  all  his  ftate-bills  over  and  above  *,  and 
that  foreign  trade  alfo  would  fuffer  an  immenfe 
lofs  by  the  difference  between  the  value  the  new 
edi<ft  gave  to  the  fpecies  and  their  intrinfick  value. 
The  Regent  told  the  parliament  he  did  not  fend 
the  edi<ft  concerning  the  new  fpecies  to  them  to 
debate  upon,  •  but  to  regifter  it,  and  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  to  intermeddle  in  the  affair.  But 
this  body,  to  whom  his  Highnefs  at  the  beginning 
of  his  adminiftration  pretended  to  reftore  their 
privileges,  would  not  part  with  them  again  fo 
eafily  :  they  took  upon  them  to  prohibit  all  per- 
fons  to  receive  or  tender  the  new  fpecies  in  pay¬ 
ment.  However,  after  a  long  ftruggle  the  Regent 
Jet  them  know  he  would  be  obeyed  ;  and  they 
found  he  meant  no  more  by  all  the  glorious  pro- 
mifes  he  had  made  them,  than  by  their  affiftance 
to  eftabliffi  his  tyranny,  and  now  he  looked  upon 
hirafelf  to  be  fecure,  had  no  further  regard  to 
them. 

The  Court  of  Aids  however  were  not  dif- 
couraged  from  addreffing  his  Majefty  on  the  fame 
fubjedt :  they  fhew,  that  the  dearnefs  of  provifions 
and  materials,  occafioned  by  railing  the  fpecies, 
would  be  the  utter  ruin  of  their  manufactures  : 
that  their  artificers,  which  former  alterations  of 
the  coin  had  driven  into  neighbouring  countries, 
had  inftrutfted  them  in  the  perfection  of  their  arts, 
and  enabled  them  to  make  all  thofe  things  in 
which  the  French  formerly  excelled  ;  and  by  a  fa¬ 
tal  reverfe,  that  which  foreigners  formerly  fetched 
from  France,  and  purchafed  with  treafure,  they 
now  imported  from  abroad,  and  enriched  other 
countries  with  their  gold  and  filver.  That  not 
only  their  workmen  would  be  driven  abroad,  but 
many  other  people,  whom  the  exceffive  price  of 
provifions  made  it  impoffible  to  fubfift  here.  That 
even  in  times  when  the  kingdom  was  reduced  to 
the  greateft  extremity,  the  alteration  of  the  coin 
had  never  been  carried  to  fuch  an  excefs  as  now ; 
whereas  they  had  been  promifed  on  the  word  of  a 
King,  which  ought  to  be  facred,  that  the  fpecies, 
fhould  be  reduced  to  it’s  juft  value  as  foon  as  the 
war  was  ended.  That  after  they  had  been  drained 
for  fo  many  years  to  fecure  his  Majefty  in  the  pof- 
feftion  of  his  throne  againft  a  numerous  confede¬ 
racy,  they  were  like  to  meet  with  no  other  reward, 
than  an  edicft  which  threw  them  into  domeftick 
feuds,  and  overturned  all  their  fortunes  ;  an  edicft 
which  without  the  name  of  a  fupply,  laid  upon  them 
the  moft  heavy  tax  that  was  ever  heard  of. 
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While  the  finances  were  in  the  utmoft  confu-  CHAP, 
fion  in  France,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
taking  thefe  oppreflive  and  arbitrary  meafures  to 
difeharge  the  publick  debts,  which  had  exafperated 
all  degrees  of  men  in  the  nation,  the  King  of 
Spain  meditated  how  he  might  reunite  thofe  king¬ 
doms  and  provinces  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy  Spain  at- 
which  had  been  mifmembered  from  it  during  the  tempts  to 
late  war:  he  feems  alfo  to  have  had  a  defign  upon 
the  regency  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  the  timbered 
fucceflion  to  that  throne  in  cafe  Lewis  XV  had  provinces, 
died,  who  enjoyed  a  very  indifferent  ftateof  health. 

The  opportunity  feemed  extremely  favourable*,  for 
the  Emperor  was  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Turk,  and  the  inteftine  troubles  he  obfcrved  in 
France  were  fufficient  to  dilcourage  them  from 
entring  into  a  foreign  war ;  and  as  to  the  Englilh 
and  Dutch,  the  advantages  they  enjoyed  by  their 
commerce  with  Spain,  he  hoped  would  prevent 
their  interpofing  in  the  quarrel.  The  Spaniards 
therefore  having  fitted  out  the  bed  fleet  they  had 
been  mafters  of  for  many  years,  and  affembled 
a  powerful  army,  it  was  thought  at  firft  they  had 
a  defign  againft  the  Emperor’s  dominions  in  Italy, 
which  occafioned  an  alliance  between  the  Emperor,  Aconfede- 
France,  and  Britain,  for  the  fecurity  of  their  re-  racyform- 
fpecftive  dominions.  The  Spaniards  however  pro-  ^  a.gainii 
ceeded  to  invade  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  then  in  vpain" 
the  Emperor’s  poffeffion,  and  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  it  in  the  year  1717.  The  following 
year  they  made  a  defcent  in  Sicily,, of  which  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  had  been  made  King  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  and  almoft  the  whole  ifland  revolted 
to  them  :  but  a  further  alliance  having  been  en¬ 
tered  into  between  the  Empire,  France,  and  Bri¬ 
tain,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  from  the  number  of  the  parties  upon  the 
States-General  acceding  to  it,  it  was  refolved  to 
oppofe  the  defigns  of  the  Spaniards  with  all  their 
might.  Accordingly  his  Britifh  Majefty  fent  a 
fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  which  defeated  the 
Spanifh  fleet,  and  tranfported  fuch  numbers  of  the  TheSpa- 
Imperialifts  from  Naples  to  Sicily,  as  foon  put  a  fleet 
flop  to  the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards  there,  and  de‘e“"’a’ 
the  French  prepared  to  attack  them  on  the  fide 
of  the  Pyrenees  ;  fo  that  the  war  appeared  won¬ 
derfully  unequal,  the  poor  feeble  kingdom  of  Spain 
engaged  with  four  of  the  moft  potent  Kingdoms 
and  States  in  Europe.  And  as  it  might  reafon- 
ably  be  expected,  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to 
accept  of  fuch  terms  as  the  Confederates  were 
pleafed  to  grant  them  *,  they  had  loft  Port-Paf-  1719. 
fage,  Fontarabia,  St  Sebaftian,  and  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince  of  Guipulcoa  *,  nor  could  they  have  hin¬ 
dered  the  French  army  from  penetrating  even  to 
Madrid,  if  they  had  not  prevented  it  by  accept¬ 
ing  a  peace. 

This  attempt  therefore  of  the  Spanifh  Miniftry 
to  difturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  at  firft  fight  ap¬ 
pears  very  romantick :  but  it  mull  be  confidered, 
that  when  they  entered  upon  it,  as  the  Emperor 
was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Turks,  they  could 
not  forlee  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms,  or  the  peace 
that  followed  with  the  Mahometans.  The  King 
of  Spain  alfo  had  a  confiderable  party  in  Prance  ; 
nay,  it  is  queftionable  whether  there  were  not 
three  parts  im.four  of  the  nation  for  him,  who 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  under  his  ad¬ 
miniftration,  rather  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans.  But  it  mud  be  acknowiedged  that  his  Ca- 
tholick  Majefty  did  not  lufficiently  confider,  what 
a  fine  army  of  veteran  troops  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
had  in  his  pay,  an  army  fufficient  to  fupprefs  all 
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CHAP,  malecontents  at  home,  and  to  have  made  a  con- 

X  XXIV.  queft  of-  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  it  he  had  not  been 
fup ported  by  one  ally.  Admitting  it  to  be  true, 
that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  no  other  friends  but 
the  ioldiery,  which  were  not  the  hundredth  part 
of  the  nation,  yet  the  man  that  commanded  that 
hundredth  part  with  arms  in  their  hands,  as 
Cromwell  upon  a  like  occafion  obferved,  would 
make  no  difficulty  in  iubduing  the  other  ninety- 
nine,  the  unarmed  multitude.  There  is  no  de¬ 
pending  on  the  murmurs  or  difcontents  of  a  people, 
how  opprefied  focver,  where  there  is  a  vaft  Hand¬ 
ing  army  of  regular  troops :  it  is  on  thefe  every  mo¬ 
narch  and  Hate  in  Europe  depends  at  this  day, 
much  more  than  in  the  affections  of  their  fubjeCts. 
Another  very  grofs  miftake  the  Spaniards  made, 
was,  that  the  Britifh  miniffry  would  fo  far  confi- 
der  the  imereti  of  trade,  that  they  would  not 
fall  out  with  them.  That  the  Britifh  trade  fuffered 
extremely  by  this  conduCt,  is  very  evident  •,  but 
whether  the  miniffry  ever  concerned  themfelves 
much  about  it,  ftill  remains  a  very  great  que- 
ftion.  As  to  the  Dutch,  they  did  not  come  in¬ 
to  the  quadruple  alliance  till  late,  and  then  with  fo 
many  reftriCtions,  that  they  did  themfelves  no  great 
hurt.  I  come  now  to  the  terms  on  which  the 
peace  was  made,  which  in  fhort  were  thefe,  that 
the  Spanifh  forces  fhould  evacuate  Sicily  and  Sar¬ 
dinia,  and  that  the  King  of  Spain  fhould  accede  to 
the  quadruple  alliance.  As  to  the  conquefts  the 
French  had  made  in  Spain,  it  was  agreed  they 
fhould  relinquifh  them  ;  but  they  were  not  obliged 
to  make  fatisfaCtion  for  the  men  of  war  they  had 
deftroyed  at  Port  Paflage,  or  any  other  depre¬ 
dations  ;  though  the  Englifh  are  ftill  obliged  to 
make  good  the  fhips  Sir  George  By  ng  deftroyed 
near  Sicily. 

Quadruple  %  the  quadruple  alliance  (the  foundation  of  this 

Alliance,  peace)  the  Emperor  renounced  all  right  to  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  Spanifh  monarchy,  whereof  his  Ca- 
tholick  Majefty  was  acknowledged  the  rightful  pof- 
fcffor  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  acknowledged 
Philip  V,  to  be  lawful  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
Indies.  King  Phi  lip,  on  the  contrary,  renounced 
all  right  to  the  Spanifh  dominions  which  his  im¬ 
perial  Majefty  poflefled  in  Italy  or  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 

And  by  the  fifth  article  it  was  agreed,  that  in 
cafe  of  failure  of  male- i flue  of  the  Dukes  of  Tuf- 
cany  and  Parma,  the  Queen  of  Spain’s  eldeft  fon 
fhould  fucceed  to  thofe  duchies  •,  and  if  fuch  fon 
fhould  fucceed  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  then  they 
fhould  be  inherited  by  her  fecond  and  third  fon 
fucceliively,  and  fo  on. 

And  it  was  agreed,  that  it  never  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed  during  the  lives  of  the  prefent  pofleflors  of 
the  duchies  of  Tufcany  and  Parma,  or  their  male 
fucceflors,  that  any  forces,  either  of  the  Emperor’s 
or  the  King  of  Spain’s,  or  even  of  the  Prince  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fucceed,  fhould  be  introduced  into  the 
laid  duchies  :  but  for  the  fecurity  of  the  faid  fuc- 
ceffion,  garrifons  not  exceeding  fix  thoufand  men, 
fhould  be  put  into  the  principal  towns  thereof, 
confifting  of  Swifs  troops,  to  be  paid  by  the  con¬ 
tracting  powers,  and  that  they  fhould  take  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  thex  prefent  poflefiors.  And  laftly, 
the  faid  parties  guaranty  to  each  other  their  re- 
fpedtive  territories  and  pofleflions. 

The  King  of  Sicily  having  acceded  to  this 
treaty,  agreed  with  the  Emperor  to  exchange  the 
ifland  of  Sicily  for  that  of  Sardinia ;  which  we  can¬ 
not  fuppofe  he  did  very  willingly,  but  the  Emperor 
was  now  in  poflcflion  of  Sicily,  and  the  contratft- 
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ing  powers  had  agreed  it  fhould  be  fo,  and  he  was  C  H  A  P. 
from  this  time  called  King  of  Sardinia. 

Notwithftanding  the  French  were  generally  in¬ 
clined  to  King  Philip  in  this  war  with  Spain, 
they  were  kept  in  fuch  awe  by  the  Handing  forces, 
that  I  don’t  perceive  there  was  any  conliderable 
infurreClion  in  his  favour:  the  Duke  of  Richlieu 
and  feveral  great  men  were  fecured  on  a  fufpicion 
of  being  in  that  intereft.  A  court  of  juftice  alfo 
was  ereCted  in  Britany,  where  the  malecontents 
were  moft  numerous,  and  feveral  men  of  quality 
executed  for  correfponding  with  the  enemy  •,  and 
no  doubt  the  other  provinces  would  have  declared 
for  the  King  of  Spain  if  he  had  been  fuperior  in 
the  field  ;  for  never  was  any  country  fo  peeled  and 
plundered  by  an  avowed  enemy,  as  the  fubjedts  of 
Prance  were  during  the  Duke  of  Orleans’s  admi- 
niftration. 

The  next  projedt  the  Court  fell  upon  to  raife  mo-  R°yal 
ney  was  the  eftablifhing  a  royal  bank ;  in  the  pre- 
amble  to  the  patent  for  it  the  moft  Chriftian  King  france_ 
recites,  that  the  Sieur  Law,  foon  after  his  acceftion, 
having  prefented  him  a  project  for  eftablifhing  a 
bank,  the  funds  whereof  fnould  be  part  of  the 
royal  revenue,  it  was  examined  in  council,  but  the 
conjundture  not  being  favourable,  the  Sieur  Law 
then  defired  permiflion  to  eftablilh  a  bank  on  ac¬ 
count  of  himfelf  and  fuch  a  company  as  he  fhould 
form,  which  was  granted  him  in  May  1716.  The 
fund  was  to  confift  of  fix  millions  of  livres,  mak¬ 
ing  1200  actions  or  ftiares  of  1000  crowns  in 
bank  each,  payable  to  the  bearer,  wherein  both 
fubjedts  and  foreigners  might  be  interefted  ;  the 
ufefulnefs  of  which  eftablifhment  in  remitting  the 
publick  money  without  draining  the  provinces  of 
their  fpecie,  induced  his  Majefty  to  grant  him  his 
protection.  That  the  fuccefs  of  this  projedt  occa- 
fioned  the  examining  it  again,  and  the  King  hav¬ 
ing  found  it  very  agreeable  to  the  general  good  of 
commerce  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  fubjedt,  it  was 
thought  proper  the  faid  bank  fhould  be  continued 
under  the  royal  name  and  authority  •,  for  which 
end  the  King  had  purchafed  all  the  adtions  or 
fhares  in  it,  and  was  become  foie  proprietor  of 
them.  For  thefe  caufes,  &c.  he  declared  and 
ordained,  that  from  the  firft  of  January  1718-19, 
the  faid  bank  fhould  be  deemed  a  royal  bank,  and 
a  direftor  of  it  eftablifhed  by  the  crown,  who 
fhould  receive  his  orders  from  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans. 

This  declaration  being  fent  to  the  parliament  of 
Paris  to  beregiftered,  that  body  difapproved  the 
projeCl :  they  forefaw  probably  that  they  fhould 
be  obliged  to  take  bank-bills  for  their  cafh,  which 
in  time  might  have  as  little  credit  as  other  Hate- bills. 

The  Court,  however,  determined  to  carry  on  the 
defign  without  their  concurrence,  and  pubiilhed 
another  arret  thereupon,  enjoining  all  men  to  look 
upon  the  faid  declaration  as  registered  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  notwithftanding  it  had  been  refufed.  His 
Majefty  alfo  declared  further,  that  before  the  firft 
of  March,  befides  the  general  office  at  Paris,  there 
fhould  be  eflablifhed  particular  offices  in  the  towns 
of  Lyons,  Rochelle,  Tours,  Orleans,  and  Amiens, 
confuting  of  two  chefts,  one  of  ready  money  to 
pay  bills  on  demand,  and  the  other  in  bills  to  de¬ 
liver  to  fuch  as  wanted  them.  That  the  fpecies 
of  bellon  [a  bafe  mixed  metal]  and  copper  coin, 
fhould  not  be  tendered  or  received  in  payments  ex¬ 
ceeding  fix  livres:  and  as  to  the  fpecies  of  filver, 
it  fhould  not  be  received  in  payment  in  any  of  the 
faid  towns  in  Sums  exceeding  fix  hundred  livres, 
but  that  all  great  fum-s  fhould  be  paid  in  fpecie  or 
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bills.  In  April  1719,  we  find  the  ftock  of  the 
bank  increafed  to  one  hundred  millions  of  livres* 
and  many  people  crouding  into  it,  the  payments 
being  at  firft  well  made. 

About  the  fame  time  the  court  of  France  en¬ 
couraged  another  project  formed  by  Mr  Law, 
which  was  to  transfer  all  the  privileges  of  the  Eaft- 
India  company  to  that  of  the  Miffiffippi  or  Weft- 
India  company,  and  unite  them  both  in  one  pa¬ 
tent  under  the  title  of  the  India  company,  and 
to  their  prefent  capital,  which  already  confifted  of 
an  hundred  millions  of  livres,  they  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  add  five  and  twenty  millions  more. 

As  a  farther  encouragement  to  this  great  com¬ 
pany,  the  Treafurer  of  the  royal  bank  was  or¬ 
dered  to  deliver  them  bank-bills  to  the  value  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  livres,  in  order  to  promote 
their  traffick  to  Louifiana:  and  in  July  171 9,  in 
confideration  that  the  faid  India  company  had  a- 
greed  to  advance  the  government  fifty  millions  of 
livres  in  fpecie,  they  obtained  the  grant  of  all  the 
advantage  arifing  from  the  coinage  of  gold  and 
filver  for  nine  years.  An  arret  alfo  was  publifhed 
for  enabling  the  directors  of  the  bank  to  iffiue 
two  hundred  and  forty  millions  in  bank-bills, 
which  with  thofe  ifiued  out  before,  made  their 
ftock  to  confift  of  four  hundred  millions  of  livres. 

In  Auguft  1719,  India  or  Miffiffippi  ftock  had 
obtained  fuch  credit,  that  it  was  advanced  to  900  ; 
that  is,  every  fhare  of  100  livres  was  fold  for  9C0, 
notwithftanding  there  had  been  no  dividend  of 
any  profit.  This  fuccefs  put  Mr  Law  upon  the 
boldeft  attempts  that  ever  were  heard  of :  he  un¬ 
dertook  to  advance  the  government  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  livres  at  three  per  Cent,  intereft, 
towards  the  difcharge  of  the  annuities  and  other 
national  debts;  and  to  give  fifty-two  millions  per 
annum  for  the  general  farm  of  the  King’s  reve¬ 
nues,  which  was  three  millions  and  a  half  more 
than  the  prefent  farmers  gave:  both  which  offers 
the  crown  accepted,  and  in  confideration  thereof 
enlarged  their  term  to  fifty  years,  to  commence 
from  January  1719-20.  The  company  were  alfo 
empowered  to  borrow  the  fum  of  twelve  hundred 
millions  of  livres,  in  confideration  of  their  having 
advanced  the  like  fum  for  the  government. 

It  was  very  much  doubted  whether  the  India 
company  would  be  able  to  borrow  fo  vaft  a  fum  as 
1200000000  of  livres  at  fo  low  an  intereft  as  three 
per  Cent,  but  the  nation  was  at  this  time  (Sep¬ 
tember  1719)  fo  infatuated,  that  it  appears  they 
might  have  borrov/ed  twice  that  money  by  the 
methods  they  took.  The  firft  efiay  they  made 
was  by  felling  out  actions  or  fhares  to  the  amount 
of  fifty  millions  of  livres  at  the  rate  of  1000  per 
Cent,  (the  price  of  the  ftock  being  then  at  1 100) 
This  was  immediately  filled,  whereby  the  company 
gained  five  hundred  millions  at  once.  Upon  this 
encouragement  they  fold  fifty  millions  more  at  the 
lame  rate,  which  were  purchafed  in  one  day. 
Whereupon  a  third  fifty  millions  were  fold,  for 
which  they  alfo  found  purchafers  in  one  day’s 
time :  fo  that  the  company,  inftead  of  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  millions,  offered  to  lend  the  government 
fifteen  hundred  millions.  This  indeed  was  all 
imaginary  wealth ;  but  it  may  be  obferved  from 
hence,  what  an  immenfe  debt  the  crown  of  France 
(till  lay  under,  when  fifteeen  hundred  millions  of 
livres,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  fterling, 
would  not  difcharge  it,  notwithftanding  the  many 
extraordinary  means  that  had  been  taken  to  lefien 
it  fince  the  war. 

The  French  nation,  according  to  my  author, 
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was  wonderfully  pleafed  at  this  time:  they  thought  C  H  A  P. 
themfelves  all  rich,  their  lands  were  raifed  to  twice  XXX*^/, 
the  value,  they  expected  wonderful  profits  from 
the  India  company,  their  bank-bills  were  pre¬ 
ferred  to  ready  money,  and  no  man  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  attend  his  proper  trade  or  bu- 
finefs,  they  were  all  jumping  into  eftates  at  once; 

To  keep  up  the  credit  of  bank-bills,  of  which 
there  had  been  made  out  to  the  value  of  fix  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  millions  of  livres,  an  arret  was  pub¬ 
lifhed  in  December  1719,  which  among  other 
things,  cries  down  the  current  fpecies  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  and  ordains  that  no  tender  in  ready  money 
ftiould  be  good,  and  that  only  bank-bills  ffiould  be 
accepted  in  payment ;  and  the  bank-bills  were  at 
length  increafed  to  a  million  of  millions.  The 
defign  of  the  adminiftration  in  this  ftep  began  to 
be  lufpected,  namely,  that  they  intended  to  get 
all  the  ready  money  of  the  kingdom  into  their 
hands,  and  pay  their  debts  with  paper,  which 
kept  up  it’s  credit  no  longer  than  while  the  mi- 
niftry  had  ferved  their  ends  by  it :  however, 

Mr  Law,  for  the  great  fervice  he  had  done  the  Mr  Law 
court,  in  bubbling  the  people  out  of  their  cafh,  made 
and  to  give  a  credit  to  his  fcheme,  was  in  January  ^ oUh°*" 
1719-20  made  Comptroller  of  the  finances.  finances. 

On  the  30th  of  December  a  general  affembly 
of  the  India  company  was  held  at  the  houfe  of 
the  royal  bank,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  Regent,  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  and  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon  ;  where  the  management  of  the 
directors  was  approved  ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  divide 
forty  per  cent,  their  ftock  or  atfions  b'dng  fold 
at  this  time  at  1885,  and  fubferiptions  at  1330 
per  cent.  The  Lords,  and  others  who  had  en¬ 
riched  themfelves  by  India  ftock,  thought  they 
could  not  better  fecure  their  wealth  than  by  pur- 
chafing  jewels  with  it,  and  accordingly  great  fums 
were  lent  out  of  the  kingdom  for  this  purpofe, 
which  occafioned  the  publifhing  an  arret  prohi¬ 
biting  the  wearing  of  diamonds,  pearls,  and  pre¬ 
cious  ftones,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  a  penalty 
of  ten  thoufand  livres ;  forbidding  on  tlie  like  pe¬ 
nalty  to  import  the  fame  into  the  kingdom. 

The  Court  alfo  fufpeifling  that  a  great  deal  of 
treafure  was  hoarded  up  by  private  men,  ifiued  an 
arret  raifirg  the  value  of  it,  and  permitting  the 
merchants  to  fend  it  abroad  for  the  purchafe  of 
merchandize,  which  occafioned  every  body  to 
bring  it  out,  and  difeover  what  they  had  :  where¬ 
upon  the  government  immediately  publifhed  ano¬ 
ther  arret,  lowering  the  value  of  the  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver  fpecie,  and  requiring  every  perfon  to  bring  it 
into  the  mint  and  take  bank-bills  for  it,  on  pain 
of  forfeiture  ;  and  becaufe  they  imagined  people 
would  ftill  endeavour  to  hide  it,  they  gave  the 
India  company  a  power  of  entring  all  noblemens 
houfes  and  convents,  as  well  as  thofe  of  private 
people,  and  to  fearch  for  fpecie ;  nor  were  the 
royal  palaces  excufed  :  which,  ’tis  obferved,  was 
fuch  an  adl  of  tyranny  as  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV 
could  never  parallel.  Thefe  cruel  and  oppreffive 
practices,  with  the  Court’s  difpofing  of  all  their 
ftock  at  once,  tumbled  it  down  as  faft  as  it  rofe, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  unfortunate  wretches 
found  themfelves  ruined  in  an  inftant.  And  left 
the  people  fhould  convert  any  of  the  coin  they  had 
left,  into  plate,  the  making  of  gold  plate  above 
an  ounce  weight  was  abfolutely  prohibited  ;  as  was 
the  making  of  filver  plate  without  the  King’s  per- 
miffion,  which  was  to  be  granted  only  for  table- 
plate  of  a  certain  weight.  It  appears  that  within 
three  months  before  this  prohibition,  by  an  ac- 
16  P  count 
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CHAP,  count  taken  from  the  books  of  the  filver-fmiths  in 
XXXIV.  parjs>  they  made  an  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
fand  dozen  of  plates,  befides  difhes,and  other  plate 
in  their  poflefiion  ;  and  reckoning  each  dozen  of 
plates  at  fixty  pounds  fieri ing,  the  value  of  the 
plates  only  amount  to  feven  millions  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fterling. 

1720.  In  the  year  1720,  the  miniftry  publifhed  an  ar¬ 
ret,  whereby  Miffiffippi  or  India-ftock  was  re¬ 
duced  to  500,  and  bank-bills,  which  the  Court 
had  paid  away  as  ready  money,  were  reduced  to  one 
half,  a  bill  of  a  thoufand  livres  being  declared  to 
be  worth  but  five  hundred ;  and  indeed  their  cre¬ 
dit  was  now  fo  very  low,  that  people  refufed  to 
take  them  for  any  thing-,  whereupon  another  arret 
was  ififued,  to  oblige  the  people  to  take  them. 
This  threw  every  thing  into  confufion,  and  the 
Regent  was  forced  to  place  guards  in  the  market¬ 
places  to  prevent  tumults ;  no  body  would  part 
with  their  goods  without  four  times  the  value  of 
them.  Money  growing  extremely  fcarce,  the 
Court,  in  order  to  render  it  more  plentiful,  repealed 
their  edifts,  which  prohibited  people  to  keep  money 
by  them,  and  ordered  them  to  re-call  all  the  mo¬ 
ney  they  had  fent  abroad  into  foreign  countries, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  double  the  fums  they  had 
beyond  fea.  They  alfo  obliged  them  to  fell  all 
their  jewels  to  foreigners,  which  was  fuppofed 
would  occafion  a  great  deal  of  fpecie  to  be  im¬ 
ported. 

In  the  mean  time  the  publick  debts  feern  to  be 
as  far  from  being  paid  as  ever,  unlefs  wiping  off 
part  of  the  fcore  may  pafs  for  payment.  The 
government,  ’cis  true,  had  paid  them  in  India 
flock  and  bank-bills,  but  then  thofe  bills  ought  to 
have  been  paid  when  the  bearers  came  for  their 
money  -,  inftead  of  which,  comes  out  an  arret, 
which  has  been  mentioned  already,  that  they 
fhould  pafs  for  half  the  original  value,  fo  that  here 
at  one  dafh  the  miniflry  got  rid  of  half  their  debts  -, 
but  this  would  never  be  called  payment  among 
private  men,  it  would  rather  be  deemed  down¬ 
right  robbery.  Nor  did  the  government  do  their 
bufinefs  by  halves,  but  before  the  end  of  the  year 
bank-bills  and  paper-money  was  cried  down,  and 
nothing  received  in  payment  but  the  gold  and  fiiver 
fpecies.  About  the  fame  time  Mr  Law  was  re¬ 
moved  from  all  his  employments,  and  obliged  to 
leave  the  kingdom  to  latisfy  the  clamours  of  the 
people  :  the  government  however  were  fo  grateful 
to  him,  for  putting  them  in  a  way  to  pay  their 
debts  by  cozening  the  fubjedt,  that  they  fuffered 
him  to  carry  off  an  immenfe  treafure,  and  even 
alfifted  him  in  his  retreat,  and  fereened  him  from 
the  fury  of  the  people,  from  which  he  might  have 
found  it  difficult  otherwife  to  have  efcaped.  The 
general  farm  and  the  coinage  were  foon  after  taken 
from  the  India  company,  and  every  thing  returned 
to  it’s  ufual  channel.  As  to  the  commerce  with 
Louifiana,  this  by  confequence  came  to  nothing  ; 
nor  did  thofe  in  the  fecret  ever  hope  to  make  much 
of  it ;  though  to  bubble  and  amufe  the  people, 
they  were  at  the  charge  of  fitting  out  and  freight¬ 
ing  an  hundred  (hips,  with  which  they  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  one  fingle  fettlement,  or  carry 
on  any  one  branch  of  trade,  fo  that  it  appeared 
in  the  end  to  have  been  only  a  foolifh  and  un- 
necefiary  expcnce  ;  whereupon  the  Miflifilppi  or 
India  company  was  abfolutely  diffolved,  and  the 
trade  to  the  Fall  and  Weft-Indies  put  on  another 
foot. 

The  ravages  made  in  France  by  the  Miflifilppi 
projett,  and  the  oppreflions  of  the  government, 
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were  not  the  only  misfortunes  that  befel  that  peo-  CHAP, 
pie  this  year,  for  South  France  was  vifited  alfo  XXXIV. 
with  the  plague,  which  lwept  away  a  multitude  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  v  as  brought  to  Marfeilles  by  pj3gUe 
a  fhip  that  arrived  there  from  Sidon,  on  the  15th  brought 
of  June  1720,  N.  S.  The  porters  employed  in  into  ■ 
unloading  the  veiTel,  were  immediately  feized 
with  violent  pains  in  the  head,  Teachings  to  vomit,  Turkey, 
and  a  general  faintnefs  ;  foon  after  they  broke  out 
in  blotches  and  buboes,  and  died  in  three  days. 

But  the  magiftrates  of  Marfeilles  apprehending 
that  the  trade  of  the  city  would  be  loft,  if  the  re¬ 
port  of  their  having  the  plague  amongft  them  pre¬ 
vailed,  gave  out  that  the  diftemper  was  only  a  ma¬ 
lignant  fever  ;  whereupon  the  merchants  went  to 
the  fair  of  Beaucare  in  Languedoc,  as  ufual  at 
this  fcafon,  and  by  that  means  difperfed  it  through 
all  the  fouthern  provinces.  In  Marfeilles  alone,  it 
was  computed,  that  in  the  month  of  September 
there  had  died  no  lefs  than  forty  thoufand  people. 

The  government  were  no  fooner  acquainted  that 
the  diftemDer  which  carried  off  fuch  numbers  in 
Provence  was  the  plague,  but  they  ordered  all  com¬ 
munication  to  be  cut  off  with  the  places  infedled, 
and  publifhed  an  edift,  containing  rules  and  di¬ 
rections  to  be  obferved  during  this  calamity,  which 
very  well  deferve  a  place  in  the  modern  hiftory  of 
France,  though  by  no  means  fit  to  be  imitated  in 
countries  that  have  any  remains  of  liberty  or  pro¬ 
perty  left. 

As  foon  as  the  King’s  commanding  officers  have  Rules  ob- 
notice  that  any  places  are  affeCted  with  the  con-  ferved  in 
tagion,  they  mult  without  the  lofs  of  one  mo-  th.e  c.oun* 
ment,  caufe  them  to  be  invefted  at  the  diftance  of 
half  a  league,  or  thereabouts,  fo  that  fuch  a  part 
of  ground  may  be  left  as  may  afford  them  the  moft 
neceffary  fupplies  for  their  fubfiffance.  They 
are  at  that  diftance  to  difpofe  into  barracks  the 
troops  which  form  the  blockade,  and  to  poll  their 
corps  de  garde  fo  near,  that  they  may  fee  each 
other,  or  eafily  hold  communication  by  the  centi- 
nels,  to  keep  patroles  continually  all  night  long, 
and  to  employ  officers  of  good  underftanding,  vi¬ 
gilant,  and  inflexible,  to  take  care  of  the  blockade. 

It  the  diftemper  fpreads  into  houfes  fituate  at 
diftance  from  others,  fo  as  that  they  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  included  within  the  blockade,  it  is  left  to 
the  prudence  and  diferetion  of  the  commanding 
officer,  after  he  fhall  have  given  orders  for  re¬ 
moving  the  fick  of  fuch  houfes  into  the  neareft  in¬ 
firmaries,  and  for  the  conducing  thofe  who  re¬ 
main  found  into  houfes  for  quarantain,  either  to 
caufe  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  aforefaid  houfes 
to  be  fattened  up,  or  to  burn  them  if  he  judge  it 
neceffary. 

As  there  are  few  places  where  the  inhabitants 
finding  themfelves  blocked  up,  do  not  attempt  by 
force  to  open  themfelves  pafifage  and  recover  liber¬ 
ty,  it  is  proper  to  caufe  orders  to  be  publifhed  and 
affixed,  forbidding  any  on  pain  of  death  to  ftir  out 
of  the  places  blocked  up  *,  and  if,  notwithftanding 
fuch  prohibition,  any  preparations  be  made  to  force 
the  blockade,  the  officer  who  commands  is  not  to 
hefitate  a  moment,  but  to  advance  with  the  beft 
of  his  men,  having  their  bayonets  at  the  muzzles 
of  their  pieces,  in  fight  of  the  places  blocked  up, 
and  threaten  the  inhabitants  to  burn  their  houfes 
and  goods,  and  to  put  them  all  to  the  fword,  if  they 
offer  to  make  any  fuch  attempt;  yet  without 
firing  upon  them,  unlefs  it  be  very  proper,  and  in 
cafe  of  neceflity. 

If  by  accident  fome  of  the  inhabitants  fhould  ef- 
cape  the  watchfulnefs  of  the  guards,  they  mutt, 

whitherfoever 
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CHAP,  whitherfoever  they  go,  be  purfued  and  taken  with 
'XXXIV .  precaution,  fo  as  that  they  may  not  communicate 
u  w~  *  the  infection  ;  and  being  brought  back  within 
their  own  bounds,  they  fhall  be  (hot  dead  in  the 
view  of  their  fellow- to  wnfmen  :  an  example  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  for  keeping  them  under  due  re- 
ftraint. 

Within  the  extent  of  the  blockade,  two  barriers 
are  to  be  fixed  at  the  neareft  places,  for  furnilhing 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  blocked  up  with 
what  they  may  want,  on  fettled  days  of  the  week. 
A  prudent  officer  fhould  be  placed  at  each  barrier 
with  a  detachment,  to  prevent  communication  ; 
and  there  muit  be  vinegar  there,  in  which  the 
money  is  to  be  dipped,  as  well  as  all  letters,  which 
are  to  be  fent  open,  and  not  under  cover,  or  fold¬ 
ed  up. 

All  dogs  and  cats  are  to  be  killed,  as  well  with¬ 
in  as  without  the  blockade,  for  a  league  diftance 
at  lead  ;  experience  having  fhewn,  that  though 
thofe  animals  are  not  affeded  with  the  diftemper, 
they  frequently  communicate  it. 

No  perfons  muft  be  buffered  to  come  to  the  pods 
of  guard  at  the  blockade,  to  fpeak  to  any  whom¬ 
soever,  that  being  to  be  permitted  only  at  the 
barriers  j  otherwife  great  inconveniences  may 
happen. 

The  commanding  officers  fhall  forbid,  on  pain 
of  death,  the  troops  who  form  the  blockade  to  ad¬ 
vance  ten  foot  from  the  line  towards  the  place 
which  is  blocked  up ;  and  fhall  order  the  guards  at 
the  pods  to  fire  upon  their  comrades  who  fhall 
tranfgrefs  this  rule.  This  precaution  is  abfolutely 
necelfary  for  preventing  the  communication  of  the 
Soldiers  with  the  infeded  places. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  that  five  or  fix  leagues 
round  the  places  infected,  all  the  towns,  villages, 
and  cottages  fhould  be  (hut  up,  were  it  only 
with  ditches,  and  that  there  fhould  be  no  en¬ 
trance  but  at  one  paffage  only,  where  a  barrier 
fhould  be  placed  with  a  good  guard,  to  examine 
paffengers,  their  baggage  or  goods,  and  perufe 
the  bills  of  health,  which  they  ought  to  carry 
about  them.  As  to  this  inclofing  or  (hutting  up 
of  fuch  towns  and  villages,  all  that  is  pollibly 
practicable  ought  to  be  done. 

The  bills  of  health  ought  to  contain  the  parti¬ 
culars,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the  movable  bag¬ 
gage  or  merchandize,  which  the  perfons  preferr¬ 
ing  fuch  bills  have  with  them  ;  and  if  they  have 
any  thing  found  with  them,  befides  what  is  Spe¬ 
cified  therein,  the  fame  (hall  be  burnt  without 
remiflion,  and  the  bearers  of  fuch  bills  fhall  be 
put  into  prifon  for  fome  time,  and  be  liable  to 
greater  punifhment,  according  to  the  degree  and 
confequences  of  their  offence. 

The  commanding  officers  fhall  warn  the  con- 
fuls,  or  other  municipal  officers,  not  to  give  bills 
of  health,  efpecially  in  the  cafe  of  removing  from 
ufual  habitation,  but  to  fuch  perfons  only  whom 
they  are  very  Sure  of,  and  they  fhall  be  careful  to 
flop  all  thofe  who  fhall  be  fufpeded  of  having 
counterfeit  bills  ;  and  if  any  one  fo  flopped  fhall 
make  his  elcape,  they  fhall  caufe  him  to  be  pur¬ 
fued,  and  when  taken,  (hot  dead. 

The  laid  commanding  officers  fhall  take  care  to 
fend  to  the  officers  at  the  barrier  of  the  blockade, 
a  lift  of  the  current  price  of  each  fort  of  provi¬ 
sions,  or  other  commodities,  with  order  to  caufe 
them  to  be  delivered  at  thofe  rates,  for  the  avoid¬ 
ing  the  exadions  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  places 
blocked  up  are  expofed.  But  this  article  ought 
Co  be  executed  with  great  prudence  and  circum- 


fpedion,  left  the  neighbours  fhould  be  difcotiraged  C  H  A  P. 
from  bringing  Supplies  to  the  barriers  ;  it  being  XXXIV. 
better  to  let  goods  be  fold  a  little  dearer,  to  places 
fhut  up,  than  to  put  them  to  the  rifque  of  want¬ 
ing  them.  The  chief  officers  ought  alfo  to  be 
very  careful  to  chufe  in  the  places  infeded,  fome 
perfon  capable  of  commanding  there,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  armed  men  who  may  be  depended  upon,  to 
fee  the  orders  of  the  municipal  officers  executed, 
and  to  give  all  encouragement  to  the  latter,  to 
acquit  themfelves  well  of  their  duty,  by  animating 
them  even  by  promifes  of  rewards  from  court, 
upon  the  reprefentations  which  thofe  commanding 
officers  will  fend  thither  of  their  conduct. 

Within  the  places  infeded,  the  firft  care  of  the 
commanding  officers  and  of  the  municipal  offi¬ 
cers,  fnould  be  to  ellablifh  one  or  more  infir¬ 
maries,  according  ro  the  neceflities  and  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  place  infeded,  they  ought  to  chufe  as 
much  as  is  poffible  for  this  ufe  houies  Separate  and 
diftant  from  the  place,  and  fee  even  whether 
they  cannot  Set  up  barracks  for  receiving  the 
fick,  which  many  think  is  much  the  better  me¬ 
thod. 

Whatever  place  is  chofen  for  an  infirmary,  care 
muft  be  taken  to  caufe  the  Tick  to  be  carried  thi¬ 
ther,  upon  the  firft  tokens  of  the  plague  that  ap¬ 
pear  upon  them. 

It  is  neceffary  befides  to  have  other  houfes,  fome 
of  which  fhould  be  appointed  for  receiving  thofe 
who  grow  well,  as  foon  as  they  are  in  a  condition 
to  be  removed  thither  :  and  others  for  thofe  who 
tended  the  fick,  or  who  ftaid  with  them,  to  per¬ 
form  quarantain  in. 

The  houfes  which  (ball  be  appointed  for  thefe 
two  ufes  fhould  alfo  be  chofen  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  other  houfes  of  the  places  infeded. 

When  a  rich  perfon  is  carried  to  the  infirmary, 
his  quilts  and  fheets  fhould  be  carried  thither  with 
him,  and  the  ftraw-mats  and  bed-cloths,  the  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  and  linnen  which  wereufed  about  the 
body  of  the  fick.,  muft  be  burnt,  it  not  being  Suf¬ 
ficient  to  deep  and  wafh  them  with  wood-afhes, 
which  in  Several  places  has  not  prevented  the  com¬ 
municating  of  the  contagion  by  fuch  linnen. 

At  the  time  the  fick  are  carried  into  the  infir¬ 
maries,  care  muft  be  taken  to  have  their  houfes 
perfumed  with  a  llrong  perfume,  then  to  Set  open 
the  windows,  and  keep  the  door  fail  forty  days, 
after  which  it  muft  be  perfumed  again,  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  manner,  for  it’s  thorough  difinfedion,  be¬ 
fore  any  be  permitted  to  dwell  in  it. 

To  thefe  diredions  is  annexed  the  receipt  of  a 
perfume  which  has  been  ufed  in  Provence  with 
fuccefs. 

It  is  neceffary  to  have  a  number  of  men  that  can 
be  depended  on,  always  armed,  to  make  thofe  who 
bury  the  dead  do  their  duty,  and  to  hinder  all 
communication  with  fufpeded  houfes,  to  (hoot 
dead  any  employed  in  the  infirmaries,  buriers  of 
the  dead,  or  private  perfons,  and  even  women, 
who  fhall  fteal  or  hide  the  becl-clothes  or  apparel 
of  thofe  infeded  with  the  plague.  It  is  alfo  ne- 
ceffary  to  have  in  the  infirmaries  honeft  perfons 
for  intendants,  whofe  great  care  ought  to  be  to 
caufe  the  bed-clothes  and  apparel  of  thofe  brought 
thither  to  be  burnt,  but  to  Save  their  quilts  and 
fheets,  which  may  Serve  other  infeded  patients. 

The  community  is  to  make  good  to  the  owners, 
if  poor,  the  apparel  burnt,  if  in  a  condition  to  do 
it ;  if  not,  it  muft  be  endeavoured  to  be  made  up 
by  charity  and  alms,  which  ought  in  an  efpecial 
manner  to  be  applied  to  this  ufe. 
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CHAP.  It  has  been  pra&ifed  with  fuccefs  in  Provence, 
XXXIV.  £0  pay  pj-Jvate  perfons  the  price  of  the  bed- 
clothes  or  apparel  they  brought  in,  or  which  they 
gave  an  account  of  to  the  parifh-priefts ;  without 
which  method  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  flop  the 
progrefs  of  the  contagion,  becaufe  there  are  always 
fuch  things  in  the  hands  of  fome  miferable  crea¬ 
tures,  who  will  fell  them,  tho’  at  never  lb.  fmall  a 
price,  to  others  ;  the  charge  of  purchafing  what¬ 
ever  fhall  be  produced  is  inconfiderable,  and  will 
be  a  very  great  good. 

The  Bifhops  fhall  be  defired  to  give  order,  that 
divine  fervice  may  not  be  performed  in  the 
churches,  becaufe  of  the  danger  of  the  commu¬ 
nication,  but  in  places  quite  open  to  the  air,  or 
in  the  field.  No  aficmbly,  or  concourfe  of  people 
of  what  kind  foever  is  to  be  fuffered  during  the 
continuance  of  the  contagion,  nor  tiil  a  long  time 
after  it  has  ceafed. 

By  concert  with  the  Bifhops  and  parifh-priefts, 
convenient  places  fhall  be  appointed  for  interring 
the  bodies  of  thole  who  die  of  the  plague. ;  the 
pits  for  them  muft  be  twelve  feet  deep  at  leafc  •, 
and  care  muft  be  taken  to  have  lime  to  throw  into 
thofe  pits,  in  a  fufficient  quantity,  for  coniuming 
thofe  bodies. 

The  fhops  of  mercers,  drapers,  ‘and  ethers  deal¬ 
ing  in  goods  fufceptible  of  contagion,  are  to  be 
kept  fhut  as  long  as  it  lafts,  and  till  fufficient 
means  have  been  ufed  afterwards  for  their  intire 
difinfedfion  by  perfuming  :  but  the  fhops  of  thole 
who  fell  the  necefiary  provifions  to  fupport  life, 
and  whole  houfes  are  not  fufpedted,  are  to  be  open. 

Whereas  the  phyficians  and  furgeons  do  often 
withdraw  thcmfelves,  or  will  not  attend  the  fick, 
if  they  cannot  be  brought  to  their  duty  by  mo¬ 
tives  of  religion  and  honour,  or  by  the  promife 
of  a  reafonable  gratuity,  they  muft  be  compelled 
to  it,  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  by  the  fear  of  a  death 
more  certain  and  more  fpeedy  than  that  they 
would  avoid. 

Thofe  who  command  without  the  infebled 
places  ought  efpecially  to  be  very  ablive  in  pro¬ 
curing  them  all  necefiary  lupplies  for  their  fub- 
fiftence ;  and  if  thofe  places  want  money  to  buy 
fufficient  provifions,  they  are  to  give  notice  to 
the  Commander  in  chief,  or  to  the  Intendant  of 
the  province,  who  fhall  oblige  the  neighbouring 
communities,  that  are  able,  to  advance  money  to 
them,  which  they  fhall  be  afterwards  reimburfed  ; 
and  as  fome  communities,  efpeciaily  in  fuch  a  time 
as  this,  are  not  able  to  purchafe  w  hat  is  necefiary 
for  furnifhing  their  infirmaries,  in  that  cafe  the 
private  perfons  of  fubftance  in  thofe  places  fhall 
De  obliged  to  advance  the  fum  necefiary,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  tax  which  fhall  be  laid  on  them  by  the 
municipal  officers,  who  fhall  promife  in  the  name 
of  the  communities  to  reimburfe  thofe  private 

As  to  the  appointing  and  furnifhing  of  infirma¬ 
ries,  it  muft  not  be  delayed  till  the  places  are 
actually  vifued  with  the  contagious  diftemper,  but 
the  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thofe  which 
are  mfedted  muft  be  obliged  to  have  their  infir¬ 
maries  ready  in  cafe  of  accident  ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  there  muft  be  collefted  from  the  inhabitants, 
fuch  a  number  of  ftraw-mats,  quilts,  and  fheets,  as 
each  can  furnifh,  allowing  them  to  fet  their  marks 
on  them,  to  the  end  each  may  have  again  what 
he  contributed,  in  cafe  the  diftemper  fhould  not 
come  into  the  place  ;  or  that  the  fame  may  be 
made  good  by  the  community,  if  the  contagion 
fhould  enter,  and  if  afterwards  it  fhould  be 
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necefiary  to  burn  what  was  lent  for  the  ufe  of  the  CHAP;., 
infirmaries.  XXXIV. 

Thofe  who  fhall  be  cured  of  the  plague  fhall  1 
not  be  at  liberty  to  converfe  with  the  other  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  place,  till  after  they  have  performed 
two  quarantains,  and  till  after  they  have  been  per¬ 
fumed  more  than  once,  and  had  in  general  all. 
they  wore  about  them  burnt. 

The  fines,  which  may  often  be  levied  for  breach 
of  orders  not  deferving  death,  fhall  be  applied  to. 
the  ufe  of  the  poor  of  the  place  •,  and  probably  the 
beft  ufe  that  money  can  be  put  to,  will  be  to  buy. 
them  clothes,  inftead  of  thofe  which  fhall  have 
been  burnt. 

The  compoficion  of  the  perfume  (recommended  A  compo* 
in  the  directions  to  be  obferved  by  order  of  the  for 
government  of  France,  with  relation  to  the  plague)  ‘ej3  d^ue’ 
is  as  follows  : 

To  make  a  quintal  (or  hundred  weight)  of 
perfume,  take  common  brimftone,  gun-powder,  of 
each  fifteen  pounds;  pitch,  refin,  black  pitch,  of 
each  feven  pounds  and  an  half ;  white  arlenick, 
orpiment, cinnabar,  antimony,  realgal  (or  red  arfe- 
nick)  of  each  half  a  pound  *,  in  the  want  of  real¬ 
gal  put  four  ounces  of  red  precipitate  ;  ivy  berries, 
juniper  berries,  of  each  fourteen  pounds ;  the 
laid  berries  to  be  roafted,  and  the  whole  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  to  be  well  mixed 
together :  for  the  body  and  balls  of  this  perfume 
take  twenty-five  pounds  of  bran  dried,  in  which 
the  fonementioned  ingredients  are  to  be  mixed  ; 
the  perlon  that  mixes  them,  with  a  long  wooden 
fpatula,  fhould  be  muffled  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
he  may  not  draw  in  the  duft  with  his  breath. 

For  perfuming  a  chamber  of  fifteen  foot  fquare 
ufe  one  pound  and  a  half  of  the  perfume,  and 
for  larger  or  Idler  chambers,  the  dole  muft  be  in 
proportion. 

The  method  of  perfuming  is  this  ;  all  the  win¬ 
dows  muft  be  clofed,  the  chimnies  ftopt,  and 
generally  all  holes  by  which  wind  and  air  might 
penetrate  ;  the  clofets,  prefles,  cabinets,  and  trunks 
are  to  be  fet  open  ;  the  other  houlhold-ftutf  to 
remain  in  it’s  ufual  fituation  :  then  a  whifp  of 
hay  of  three  or  four  pound  weight,  is  to  be  laid 
in  the  midft  of  the  floor,  the  dofe  of  perfume  is 
to  be  fp read  upon  it,  and  the  perfon,  who  lets  it 
on  fire,  is  to  retire  out  of  the  chamber  as  quick  as 
he  can,  fafteningthe  door  after  him.  Care  mult 
be  taken,  if  wearing  apparel,  which  is,  not  fuf- 
pebted,  be  found  in  infebted  houfes,  that  they  be 
hung  up  upon  pegs,  or  otherwife,  that  they  may 
thoroughly  receive  the  .perfume ;  and  great  care 
muft  be  taken  to  fecure  the  doors,  and  ftop  up 
the  chimnies  and  holes  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
ffnoak  may  not  get  out. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  the  windows  may  be 
fet  open,  and  all  the  openings  unllopped,  and  the 
chamber  be  left  airing  for  three  days  before  any 
one  lie  in  it.  _ 

For  perfuming  perfons,  the  fame  compofition  of 
brimftone,  gun-powder,  pitch,  refin,  ivy-berries, 
juniper-berries,  and  bran  is  to  be  ufed  ;  leaving 
out  all  the  arfenicks  and  the  antimony.  The 
quantity  or  dofe  for  a  perfon  may  be  one  third 
lefs  than  that  above  fpecified  for  a  chamber. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  meafures 
taken  by  the  Court  of  France  to  prevent  the 
fpreading  of  the  plague,  were  of  infinite  fervice 
to  the  northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom  ;  for 
though  it  continued  a  year  and  half  in  Provence 
and  Languedoc,  and  diftroyea  vaft  multitudes  of 
people  there,  (efpecially  at  Marfeilles  and  Toulon) 

it 
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it  never  reached  further. .  People  generally  look 
upon  the  plague  as  an  extraordinary  judgment  of 
heaven  ;  though  it  is  evidently  the  fenfe  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  that  it  may  be  fpread  or 
avoided  by  human  means,  or  they  would  not 
oblige  perfons  coming  from  places  infefted  to  per¬ 
form  quarantaine.  The  fame  may  be  faid  in  this 
cafe  of  drawing  lines  of  circumvallation  about 
the  places  infefted,  and  tiling  fuch  other  precau¬ 
tions  as  we  fee  the  French'  did,  which  certainly 
prevented  the'  fpread ing  of  the  contagion.  And 
indeed,  though  we  all  allow  that  heaven  can  in- 
flift  difeafes  whenever  it  fees  fit ;  yet  on  the  other 
hand  it  muft  be  granted,  that  they  may  fometimes 
be  avoided  and  removed,  and  frequently  are,  by 
human  means  ;  or  to  what  purpofe  is  the  profeflion 
of  phylick  ? 

But  notwithftanding  the  drawing  lines,  and 
compelling  people  to  remain  in  places  infefted, 
removing  a  wealthy  man  from  his  family,  and 
burning  his  houfe  and  effefts,  are  methods  praftifed 
in  arbitrary  governments,  a  law  to  authorize  thefe 
rigorous  proceedings  may  be  very  dangerous  in  a 
land  of  liberty  ;  for  under  this  pretence,  (allow¬ 
ing  the  Court  to  be  judges  of  the  neceflity  of  put¬ 
ting  them  in  pradtice)  how  precarious  muft  fuch 
a  law  render  the  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of 
the  fubjedt  ?  Better  one  generation  fuffer  by  the 
plague,  than  their  whole  pofterity  be  reduced  to  a 
ftate  of  flavery,  and  be  plagued  for  ever  after. 

The  peftilence  itfelf  does  not  feem  more  into¬ 
lerable  than  the  afts  of  tyranny  and  oppreflion 
committed  during  the  adminiftrarion  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Orleans.  The  Parliament  of  Paris,  to 
their  eternal  honour  be  it  fpoken,  conftantly  op- 
pofed  the  Mifliftippi  projeft,  and  the  reft  of  his 
■deftruftive  fchemes :  they  had  wifdom  enough  to 
fee  through  them,  and  refolution  to  refufe  the 
regiftring  fuch  edidts  as  evidently  tended  to  the 
ruin  of  their  fellow-fubjefts.  The  Duke-Regent 
hereupon  aftembled  an  army  of  forty-five  thou- 
fand  men,  and  quartered  them  in  Paris  and  the 
neigbourhood  of  that  city,  in  order  to  keep  the 
parliament  in  awe;  and  being  ftill  apprehenfive 
of  an  infurredfion,  he  ordered  that  high  court  to 
remove  to  Pontoife,  a  town  about  fix  leagues 
from  Paris,  on  Pain  of  their  being  declared  re¬ 
bels  ;  which  order  they  were  obliged  to  comply 
with,  and  here  they  remained  a  confiderable  time. 
And  to  mortify  them  ftill  more,  the  Regent  eredted 
a  new  tribunal  to  regifter  edidts,  and  adminifter 
juftice  during  the  vacation  or  recefs  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  with  the  fame  powers  as  the  parliament 
ufed  to  exercife.  In  the  mean  time  the  miferies 
of  the  people  were  inexprefiible,  as  appears  from 
fome  paflages  in  a  letter  from  the  Bifhop  of  Caftres 
to  the  Marquis  of  Vrilliere,  Secretary  of  State; 
in  which  he  acquaints  him  with  the  reafons  that 
hindered  the  people  of  his  diocefe,  from  contribu¬ 
ting  to  the  relief  of  thofe  countries  afflifted  with 
the  plague,  lb  largely  as  otherwife  they  would  have 
done. 

‘  Notwithftanding  my  utmoft  endeavours,  my 

*  whole  diocefe  has  raifed  no  more  than  one  hun- 
4  dred  piftoks  in  money,  and  fivethoufand  livres  in 
4  bills  and  other  paper-effedfs,  the  inundation  of 
4  which  has  done  us  an  inconceivable  mifchief : 
4  here  is  no  more  trade,  no  more  confidence  ;  even 
4  the  moft  prudent  and  diligent  have  no  way  left 
4  to  fubfift  :  the  decay  of  trade  has  rendred  even 

*  induftry  it  felf  infignificant  and  ufelefs  :  want 
4  of  truft  breaks  all  friendfhip,  and  makes  men 
‘  cautious  of  lending  their  money  to  their  friends 
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4  and  neareft  relations,  tho’  formerly  they  parted 
4  with  it  chearfuliy  to  ftrangers.  Charity  itfelf, 

4  which  always  contrives  methods  of  doing  good, 

4  has  her  hands  tied,  fince  there  is  now  no  other 
4  way  left  her,  than  to  weep  with  thofe  that  de^ 
4  fpair  of  ever  having  their  tears  wiped  away.  I 
4  daily  expeft  to  fee  my  clergy  fo  far  reduced,  that 
4  they  will  not  be  able  to  exercife  their  functions  ; 

4  and  the  poor  nuns  wanting  the  relief  their  friends 
4  ufed  to  give  them,  will  be  obliged  to  leave  their 
4  cloyfters  to  feek  for  bread.  There  is  nothing  of 
4  an  hyperbole  in  what  I  fay,  it  is  the  fimple  na- 
4  ked  truth,  fo  that  I  find  it  impofiible  to  execute 
4  the  orders  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  fuccefsfully.  If 
4  the  people  would  ftill  be  fatisfied  with  bank- 
4  bills,  and  other  paper- fecurities,  they  may  have 
4  enough  of  them,  but  we  have  no  money  left.* 

Amidft  the  many  misfortunes  that  France  un¬ 
derwent  at  this  time,  the  people  were  infinitely 
pleafed  with  one  aft  of  juftice  of  the  Regent’s, 
which  was  the  erefting  a  court  to  enquire  what 
perfons  had  got  eftates  by  ftock-jobbing  in  the 
Mifliftippi  adventure,  and  obliging  them  to  refund, 
whereby  he  acquired  a  prodigious  fum  of  money. 
And  indeed  whoever  were  lofers  by  that  variety,  of 
projefts  which  were  fet  On  foot  at  that  time,  the 
gentlemen  in  the  adminiftration  were  always  fure 
to  be  gainers.  And  this  occafioned  fome  other 
courts,  no  doubt,  to  take  the  hint,  and  follow  the 
fteps  of  the  French,  as  far  at  leaft  as  their  refpeftive 
conftitutions  would  admit. 

A  match  being  propofcd  between  the  moft  Chri- 
ftian  King  Lewis  XV,  and  Maria-Anna- 
Victoria,  Infanta  of  Spain,  his  Majefty  de¬ 
clared  his  aflent  to  it  in  council  on  the  17th  of 
September  N.  S.  tho’  this  Princefs  was  then  but 
in  the  fourth  year  of  her  age,  being  born  the  31ft 
of  March  1718.  This,  ’tis  generally  faid,  was 
another  projeft  of  the  Duke  Regent’s,  to  efta- 
blifh  the  fucceflion  in  his  own  family  ;  for  if  the 
King  had  died  without  ifiue,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
or  his  pofterity  would  have  inherited  the  crown  of 
France.  But  to  proceed:  Were  we  to  judge  of 
the  condition  of  this  kingdom  from  the  vaft  pre¬ 
parations  that  were  made  to  receive  the  Infanta, 
or  by  the  fplendor  of  the  Court  at  the  audience  of 
the  Turkiffi  Ambaflador  about  the  fame  time,  we 
might  efteem  France  one  of  the  richeft  and  hap- 
pieft  countries  in  Europe.  The  King’s  robes  were 
covered  with  diamonds  and  precious  ftones  at  that 
audience,  to  the  value  of  twenty-five  millions,  and 
weighed  thirty-five  or  forty  pounds  weight:  all 
the  Princes  of  the  blood,  and  great  officers  of  the 
crown,  were  clothed  in  the  richeft  habits ;  and  in 
the  great  gallery  were  placed  three  hundred  ladies 
of  the  firft  quality,  who  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the 
fpeftators  with  the  brightnefs  of  their  jewels  and 
other  ornaments :  no  cries  of  the  miferable  could 
reach  thefe  happy  feats :  the  wretched  ftarving  peo¬ 
ple,  whofe  fpoils  had  contributed  to  render  the 
Court  thus  glorious  and  relplendent,  were  driven 
far  from  hence.  No  foreigner  could  imagine,  from 
the  gaiety  of  the  court,  that  the  fubjcfts  in  gene¬ 
ral  were  labouring  under  the  moft  exquifite  cala¬ 
mities,  as  beyond  contradiftion  they  were,  if  the 
above-cited  relations  may  be  credited  :  there  is  no 
making  an  eftimate  consequently  of  the  happinefs 
of  a  people,  from  the  ffiining  appearance  of  a  Court 
and  it’s  immediate  dependants. 

At  the  fame  time  the  marriage  was  agreed  on 
between  his  moftChriftian  M.jefty  and  the  Infanta, 
another  was  concluded  between  the  Prince  of 
the  Afturias,  eldeft  fon  of  Spain,  and  Madam  de 
16  Montpensier, 
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CHAP.  Montpensier,  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
XXXIV-  leans;  and  the  two  Princefies  were  exchanged  in 
the  ifle  of  Pheafants,  on  the  frontiers  of  France 
and  Spain,  the  ninth  of  January  172 1-2;  and  on 
the  fecond  of  March  following  the  Infanta  made 
her  publick  entry  into  Paris,  where  fhe  was  receiv¬ 
ed  with  all  the  honours  the  Court  of  France  could 
pay  to  the  young  Queen. 

1 722.  'The  finances  were  ftill  in  a  wretched  condition  •, 
State  bills  tjie  ftare. bills  which  the  government  had  iflued 

lTttle^or  out  were  at  75  per  Cent,  drfcount,  and  not  long 
nothing,  after  became  worth  little  or  nothing,  the  miniftry 
j fiuing  an  order  for  their  liquidation,  as  ’twas 
called  •,  that  is,  they  reduced  them  as  low  as  they 
pleafed  •,  a  perfon  that  had  an  hundred  pounds 
due  to  him  by  a  ftate-bill,  was  obliged  to  take 
another  bill  in  lieu  of  it  for  five  pounds  or  lefs: 
and  thus  the  debts  of  the  crown,  which  were  laid 
to  be  fo  great  in  one  of  the  King’s  declarations, 
that  they  could  not  be  computed  by  arithmetick, 
were  reduced  to  a  very  moderate  fum  3  a  method 
of  paying  of  debts  that  fome  other  countries 
pofiibly  may  be  obliged  to  imitate,  who  mortgaged 
their  revenues  to  maintain  their  Confederates  in 
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The  Duke-Regent  thought  fit  about  this  time 
to  difplace  Marfhal  Villeroy,  Governor  to  his 
molt  Chriftian  Majefty,  and  to  put  the  Duke  of 
Charoft  in  his  room,  and  fome  days  after  commu¬ 
nicated  his  reafons  for  it  to  the  foreign  minifters; 
the  lub  fiance  of  which  were,  that  the  Marfhal  had 
infinuated  things  to  the  difadvantage  of  his  Royal 
Flighnefs 3  that  he  refufed  to  retire  when  the  Re¬ 
gent  came  to  talk  with  his  Majefty  in  private  3  and 
that  the  Marfhal  aimed  at  rendering  himfelf  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Regency.  The  Cardinal  duBois 
was  immediately  afterwards  conftituted  Prime  Mi¬ 
nifter  3  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October  the 
King  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  at  which  ceremony 
the  Infanta-Queen  was  not  prefent,  but  remained 
at  the  palace  of  Verfailles. 

A  new  fed  of  fanaticks  were  difcovered  at 
Montpelier  in  the  year  1723,  of  whom  fome  were 
condemned  to  death,  others  imprifoned,  and  fome 
fent  to  the  gallies.  The  government  gave  a  very 
imperfedl  account  of  their  principles,  or  the  rea¬ 
fons  of  thefe  fevere  proceedings  againft  them  : 
they  relate  only,  that  the  civil  magiftrate  being 
afilfted  by  a  guard  of  foldiers,  broke  open  the 
doors  where  thefe  people  were  aftembled,  and  that 
a  man  d relied  in  a  white  furplice  demanded  of 
the  officers  in  a  big  magifterial  voice,  what  they 
would  have  •,  to  which  the  Provoft  made  no  an- 
fwer,  but  knocked  him  down  :  That  another  of 
them  on  his  knees,  holding  a  book  in  his  hand, 
cryed  out  to  the  foldiers,  Reverence  the  word  of 
God  :  that  feveral  more  of  them  being  drefted  in 
albs  . or  lurplices,  the  commanding  officer  aficed 
one  of  the  congregation  who  they  were,  and  was 
anfwcred,  they  were  the  Levites  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft :  and  as  they  were  pulling  down  their  fanc- 
tuary,  one  of  them  faid,  Caufe  thy  foldiers  todefifi, 
and  fuffer  them  not  to  deftroy  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghofi.  The  number  of  thefe  fanaticks  was 
-.about  four  hundred,  and  aftembled  in  a  room  ad¬ 
joining  to  their  fandluary,  in  which  there  was  a 
large  pulpit,  that  they  called  the  pulpit  of  El  i  as  : 
over-againft  it  was  a  bay-tree  in  a  large  vafe,  with 
bottles  of  water,  wine,  and  brandy,  and  near  the 
vafe  a  loaf  of  bread,  full  of  fugar-plumbs  and  al¬ 
monds,  a  large  pidiure  reprefenting  Moses  with 
the  tables  of  the  law,  a  fountain  to  baptize  in, 
fir  earners  full  of  inferiptions,  alluding  equally  to 
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love  and  religion,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fane-  CHAP, 
tuary  a  large  lamp.  This  feel  began  about  the  firft  XXXI  v- 
of  January  172 1-2,  as  appears  by  an  infeription  o'a  ^ 
one  of  their  tables,  on  which  are  written  thefe 
words  •,  ‘  Behold,  the  time  is  come  when  all  men 
‘  fhall  be  equal  3  the  poor  fliall  be  as  the  rich,  and 
‘  the  rich  as. the  poor.  God  has  at  length  mani- 
*  fefted  his  will  by  his  fpirit.  Plis  will  is,  that 
‘  men  fhould  learn  to  pray  of  women.’  And  in 
another  iqfcription  3  ‘  The  kingdom  of  God  the 
‘  Father  was  firft  3  thencame  that  of  God  the  Son  3 
‘  at  prefent  ’tis  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  3  and 
‘  ’tis  by  women  only  that  the  fpirit  can  communi- 
‘  cate  itfelf  to  men.’  They  met  regularly  on  Sa¬ 
turday  nights,  and  continued  their  aflemblies  till 
Monday  at  break  of  day.  They  adminiftered  a 
kind  of  communion,  and  heard  a  fermon  3  after 
which  (if  they  are  not.  mifreprefented)  the  lights 
were  put  out,  and  the  preacher  cried  aloud.  Go 
increafe  and  multiply :  the  women  were  in  com¬ 
mon,  every  man  matched  himfelf  as  he  could,  and 
they  were  married  by  the  preacher  before  they 
left  the  aftembly  •,  but  thefe  contracts  were  no 
.longer  binding  then  both  parties  pleafed,  fome  of 
them,  ’tis  faid,  had  changed  their  hufbands  feveral 
times.  But  whether  thefe  people  were  not  mifre¬ 
prefented  in  many  things  by  their  profecutors,  who 
were  bigotted  Roman  Catholicks,  I  find  is  made  a 
queftion. 

On  the  tenth  of  Auguft,  N.  S.  died  William 
du  Bois,  Cardinal- Prieft,  Archbifhop  and  Duke 
of  Cambray,  Prince  of  the  Empire,  principal  and 
prime  Minifter  of  State,  Secretary  of  State  for  fo¬ 
reign  affairs,  firft  Prefident  of  the  general  afifem- 
bly  of  the  clergy  of  France,  &c.  and  formerly 
Preceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  upon  whofe 
death  his  Royal  Highnefs  took  upon  him  the  ad: 
miniftration  of  affairs  offtate,  and  added  as  Prime 
Minifter. 

The  inhabitants  of  French  Flanders  being  vi- a  fever  in 
fited  with  a  fever  the  latter  end  of  this  fummer,  French 
which  carried  off  great  numbers  of  them,  it  was 
immediately  given  out  to  be  the  plague,  that  di-  ^.plague, 
ftgmper  having  lately  raged  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  France,  and  feveral  people,  ’tis  faid,  died  at 
firft  of  the  fright  •,  but  the  Court  fending  down 
phyficians  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  they  found  it  no  more  than  a  fever,  which 
tho’  it  appeared  dangerous,  they  obferved  might 
very  eafily  be  cured,  where  people  did  not  give 
way  to  fear,  nor  let  blood  after  the  fymptoms  were 
manifeft.  The  patients  alfo  were  advifed  not  to 
provoke  or'  hinder  fweating,  or  to  drink  wine, 
brandy,  beer,  or  any  fpirituous  liquors  3  but  they 
were  allowed  fmall  beer,  barley-water,  or  broth 
made  of  chickens,  veal,  or  mutton,  after  having 
fkimmed  off  the  fat.  Thofe  that  obferved  this  re¬ 
gimen,  generally  recovered. 

The  King  having  nominated  feveral  Bifhops  and  The  King 
Abbots  to  the  vacant  benefices  in  France  this  year,  referves 
was  pleafed  to  relerve  confiderable  penfions  out  of 
them  3  particularly  out  of  the  Archbifhoprick  of  biftop- 
Cambray,  a  penfion  of  two  thoufand  livres,  paya-  ricks, 
ble  to  the  Baron  of  Rocheplate,  a  Brigadier  of  die 
army,  and  a  penfion  of  fifteen  hundred  livres  to  the 
Chevalier  de  PIerbouville  :  which  is  a  way  of 
gratifying  the  creatures  of  the  court  and  army  that 
our  Princes  have  not  yet  hit  upon.  Duke 

On  the  fecond  of  December,  N.  S.  died  of  an  Orleans 
apopledlick  fit,  the  Regent  of  France,  Philip  dies,  and 
Duke  of  Orleans,  Valois,  Chartres,  Nemours,  and  the  Duke 
Montpenfier.  He  was  the  fon  of  Philip  Duke  £on  made 
of  Orleans,  brother  of  Lewis  XIV,  and  of  primeMi- 
!  Madam  nifier. 
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Madam  Eliza beth  Char lotte  of  Bavaria. 
Fie  married. Mar i  a-Francisca,  a  bafe  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Lewis  XIV,  whom  that  Prince  had  legi¬ 
timated;  by  whom  he  had  iffue  the  Duke  of 
Chartres,  now  Duke  of  Orleans,  born  the  fourth  of 
Augult  1703,  and  four  daughters.  The  Duke  of 
Bourbon  coming  to  court  the  very  moment  the 
late  Duke  of  Orleans  expired,  obtained  the  office  of 
Prime  Minifter  of  his  Majefty,  and  his  letters  pa¬ 
tent  were  figned  the  day  following,  and  regiftered 
in  Parliament  on  the  fourth  of  December :  foon 
after  which,  the  Duke  of  Villeroy,  the  King’s  go¬ 
vernor,  who  had  been  dilfniffed  by  the  late  Duke 
of  Orleans,  was  fent-for  to  court. 

In  January  following,  anno  1723-24,  his  Ca- 
tholick  Majefty,  Philip  V,  made  an  abfolute 
renunciation  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  favour  of 
Don  Lewis,  Prince  of  the  Afturias,  having  de¬ 
termined  to  retire  with  the  Queen  his  confort  to 
the  palace  of  St  Ildefonfo,  there  to  devote  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days  to  the  fervice  of  God  and  the 
care  of  his  foul.  He  wrote  at  the  fame  time  to  the 
moft  Chriftian  King  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  to 
acquaint  them  with  his  refolution,  and  aflure  them 
of  a  continuance  of  his  friendlhip,  and  of  the 
Prince  of  Afturias,  whom  he  had  appointed  to 
fucceed  him. 

The  fo-much-talked-of  congrefs  of  Cambray, 
where  moft  of  the  Princes  of  Europe  had  their  Ple¬ 
nipotentiaries,  in  order  to  explain  or  fupply  what 
was  thought  defeftive  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  was 
opened  on  the  26th  of  January,  N.  S.  1723  ;  the 
Imperial  minifters  having  two  days  before  delivered 
to  the  minifters  of  Spain,  purfuant  to  the  quadru¬ 
ple  alliance,  the  original  aft  of  inveftiture  for  the 
duchies  of  Tufcany,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Don  Carlos,  fon  to  the  prefent  Queen 
of  Spain. 

The  people  of  France  were  very  little  bettered 
by  the  change  of  the  miniftry,  which  happened  on 
the  death  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  Duke 
of  Bourbon  found  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  low¬ 
ering  the  coin,  in  order  to  revive  their  foreign 
trade :  to  this  end  an  arret  was  publilhed  on  the 
4th  of  January  for  reducing  the  Lewis  d’Or, 
which  was  then  current  at  27  livres,  to  24,  and 
the  other  fpecies  of  gold  and  ftlver  proportionably. 
By  this  means  the  butchers,  bakers,  and  other  re¬ 
talers  of  provifion,  who  had  any  quantity  of 
fpecie  by  them,  became  very  great  fufferers ;  and 
expecting  another  reduftion,  they  refufed  to  part 
with  their  goods  but  at  extravagant  prices.  The 
rhagi  ft  rates  of  Paris  hereupon  fent  for  the  heads  of 
the  feveral  trading  companies',  and  commanded 
them  to  fell  their  goods  at  a  moderate  rate ;  but 
were  anfwered,  that  they  could  not,  becaufe  a  fecond 
reduftion  of  the  coin  was  daily  expefted,  by  which 
they  fhould  probably  lofe  as  much  as  they  had  done 
by  the  firft.  The  government  thereupon  licenfed 
other  tradefmen  who  were  not  free  of  the  city,  to 
fell  fielh  and  other  neceffaries  at  more  moderate  rates, 
whereby  they  brought  down  the  price  of  fleffi  from 
fifteen  pence  to  feven  pence  a  pound,  and  other 
things  in  proportion.  But  this  exafperated  the 
trading  companies  in  Paris,  efpecially  when  they 
found  their  fears  were  but  too  juft  ;  for  in  April 
1724,  the  government  again  reduced  the  Lewis 
d’Or  from  twenty-four  to  twenty  livres,  and  other 
fpecies  in  proportion.  This  uncertainty  in  the 
value  of  the  coin  occafioned  a  perfeft  ftagnation  of 
trade,  no  body  caring  to  part  with  their  goods  till 
the  value  of  money  was  fixed,  and  abundance  of 
people  were  reduced  to  a  ftarving  condition  ;  mur- 
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ders  and  robberies  were  frequent  in  the  ftreets  of  C  H  A  P. 
Paris,  nor  could  any  thing  have  prevented  a  ge-  XXXIV- 
neral  infurreftion,  but  the  drawing  of  great  bodies 
of  regular  force's  together  to  keep  the  people  in  awe. 

The  clergy  at  the  fame  time  were  engaged  in  a  The  cler- 
kind  of  civil  war  about  the  Conftitution  Unigeni-  gy  at  va- 
tus,  and  feemed  to  agree  in  nothing  but  the  per- 
fecution  of  their  Proteftant  brethren,  which  was  Conftitu- 
carried  on  with  the  utmoft  fury’ in  all  parts  of  the  tion. 
kingdom.  The  young  King  was  prevailed  on  to  The  Pro- 
publifh  edift  after  ecfift,  to  caufe  the  penal  teftants 
laws  to  be  executed  upon  that  unhappy  .people ;  Perfecu* 
in  the  preamble  to  one  of  which  he  is  made  te  ' 
to  fay,  That  df  all  the  great  defigns  which  his  great¬ 
grandfather  Lewis  XIV  formed  during  the  courfe  of 
his  reign ,  there  was  none  he  had  more  at  heart  to 
purfue  and  fee  executed ,  than  that  of  extbiguifhing 
herefy  out  of  his  kingdom. 

Paris,  like  London,  increafing  everyday  in  it’s 
extent,  by  the  numerous  buildings  added  to  it,  the 
government  thought  fit  this  year  to  pubhfh  a  de¬ 
claration  for  fixing  the  limits  of  it.  The  Court 
feemed  determined  alfo  to  compel  the  Bifhops.  and 
Clergy  of  France  to  accept  the  Conftitution  Uni- 
genitus ;  for  an  arret  was  publifhed  agair.ft  the  Bi- 
ffiop  of  Montpelier,  the  famous  anti-conftitutioner, 
confifcating  his  temporal  ties,  and  declaring  his  be¬ 
nefices  vacant.  With  fuch  rage  did  the  clergy 
profecute  each  other  for  they  knew  not  what,  the 
controverfy  being  chiefly  about  grace  and  free-will, 
which  perhaps  will  never  be  fettled  as  long  as  the 
world  ftands. 

Lewis,  the  young  King  of  Spain,  died  on  the  Lewis 
3  ift  of  Auguft  of  the  fmall-pox,  after  a  reign  of  King  of 
feven  months  and  fome  odd  days,  whereupon  his  Spain  dies, 
father  Philip  V  was  prevailed  on  by  his  fubjefts 
to  refume  the  government ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  young  Queen-dowager,  daughter  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Orleans,  fhould  return  to  France  and  en¬ 
joy  her  dowry  there,  (which  amounted  to  500,000 
livres )  in  purfuance  of  the  marriage-articles. 

The  French  Court  confidering  that  his  moft  The 
Chriftian  Majefty  could  notpoffibly  have  any  iffue  French 
by  the  Infanta  of  Spain  in  many  years,  determined  XlnS 
to  fend  that  Princefs  home,  and  marry  his  Majefty 
to  one  of  riper  years.  Accordingly,  on  the  2 2d  of  fanta> 
March  1724-5,  the  King  of  Spain  received 'a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  King  of  France,  wherein  his  moft 
Chriftian  Majefty  expreffed  the  great  concern  he 
was  under  upon  his  feparation  from  the  Infanta; 
but  faid,  that  a  King  being  born  for  his  fubjefts 
rather  than  himfelf,  he  could  not  excufe  himfelf 
from  yielding  to  the  ftrong  follicitations  of  all  his 
States  to  marry  forthwith,  that  he  might  have 
iffue,  and  thereby  prevent  the  troubles  and  revolu¬ 
tions  which  might  happen  in  the  kingdom  if  he 
fhould  die  before  the  Infanta  (who  was  but  feven 
years  of  age)  was  marriageable. 

The  King  and  Quen  of  Spain  were  not  a  little  1725. 
piqued  at  this  conduft  of  the  French,  and  having 
received  advice  that  the  Infanta  fet  out  from  Ver- 
failles  to  return  to  Madrid  on  the  fifth  of  April, 
they  fent  back  Madamoifelle  de  Beaujolois, 
daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had 
been  contrafted  to  Don  Carlos,  with  her  fifter 
the  Dowager- Queen  of  Spain,  and  thefe  Princeffes 
were  exchanged  on  the  frontiers  of  France  and  Spain 
about  the  middle  of  May  following  on  the  Infanta’s 
arrival  there  ;  whereupon  his  moft  Chriftian  Ma¬ 
jefty  declared,  that  he  had  determined  to  marry  And  mar- 
the  Princefs  Mary  Leczi.nsici,  daughter  of  Ties  the 
King  Stanislaus;  and  the  marriage  was  ce-  ^Uj?1i'nter 
lebrated  firft  by  proxy  at  Strafburgh,  and  after-  staTi?- 
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C  H  A  P.  wards  in  perfon  by  their  Majefties  on  the  fifth  of 
-XXI V .  September  1725  ;  the  confequence  of  which  was 
an  alliance  between  Spain  and  the  Emperor,  after¬ 
wards  called  the  Vienna  Alliance:  for  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  fo  provoked  at  fending  back  the  In¬ 
fanta,  that  they  refufed.  the  Emperor  nothing  he 
demanded  ;  there  was  now  no  further  need  of  a 
congrefs  at  Cambray  to  decide  their  differences: 
and  had  the  Britifh  minifters  laid  hold  of  the 
fame  favourable  juncture,  probably  they  might 
have  obtained  what  terms  they  pleafed  of  Spain. 
ThsVien-  By  the  Vienna  treaty,  after  confirming  the 
na  dii-  quadruple  alliance,  and  the  reciprocal  renuncia- 
ance'  tions  of  the  parties  to  the  Spanifh  territories  in 
their  refpedlive  poffeffions,  the  Emperor  granted 
the  invefliture  of  the  duchies  of  Tufcany  and 
Parma  in  favour  of  Don  Carlos,  the  Queen  of 
Spain’s  fon :  then  they  guaranteed  their  feveral 
dominions,  engaged  reciprocally  to  favour  the 
commerce  of  each  other’s  fubjedts,  and  particular¬ 
ly  his  Imperial  Majefty’s  fubjedts  were  permitted 
to  import  merchandizes  from  the  Eaft- Indies  to 
Spain  •,  and  all  other  powers  were  to  be  admitted 
into  this  alliance  who  defired  it  within  the  term 
of  a  year.  Befides  which,  ’twas  given  out  there 
were  forne  fecret  articles  to  the  prejudice  of  France, 
Britain,  and  the  States-General  5  at  leaft  Britain 
was  fo  apprehenfive  of  fomething  of  this  nature, 
that  fhe  loft  all  the  glorious  advantages  fhe  might 
otherwife  have  obtained  at  this  time,  by  cultivating 
a  good  correfpondence  with  Spain,  and  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  France,  a  nation  whofe  friend- 
fhip  has  ever  been  fatal  to  her.  The  King  of 
Pruflia  and  the  States-General  alfo  became  parties 
to  the  treaty  ;  but  by  their  future  condudl,  ’tis 
evident  they  never  intended  to  concur  with  France 
and  Britain  in  all  the  meafures  they  had  con- 
The  Ha-  certed.  This  obtained  the  name  of  the  Hanover 
nover  alii-  Alliance,  having  been  concluded  there  on  the  3d 
ance.  of  September  1725. 

By  this  alliance  the  contradling  parties  guarantee 
to  each  other  their  refpedtive  dominions  and  ter¬ 
ritories,  rights  and  privileges,  efpecially  thofe  in 
relation  to  trade:  and  it  was  agreed,  that  if  any 
of  the  parties  fhould  be  attacked  or  molefted  in 
any  of  the  abovefaid  particulars,  that  then  the 
other  powers,  within  two  months  alter  demand, 
fhould  furnilh  the  following  fuccours,  viz.  Bri¬ 
tain  3000  foot  and  4000  horfe,  France  8000  foot 
and  4000  horfe,  Pruflia  3000  foot  and  2000  horfe, 
or  an  equivalent  in  flopping  or  money  ;  one  thou- 
land  foot  to  be  valued  at  10000  Dutch  florins  per 
month,  and  a  thoufand  horfe  at  30000  florins  per 
month :  and  in  cafe  of  neceflity  the  faid  allies 
fhould  aflift  each  other  with  all  their  forces,  and 
declare  war  againft  the  aggreflfor. 

They  engage  alfo  to  enter  into  no  alliance  with 
any  other  power,  but  in  concert  with  the  par¬ 
ties  hereto,  and  to  communicate  all  propofals 
which  fhall  be  made  to  any  of  them  on  that 
head. 

By  a  feparate  article,  their  Britifh  and  Pruflian 
Majefties,  as  members  of  the  Empire,  agree  not  to 
furnifh  their  contingent  of  troops  in  cafe  of  a  war 
with  the  Empire. 

In  the  mean  time  the  court  of  France  continued 
every  year  to  increafe  their  taxes,  tho’  the  nation 
was  in  full  peace,  and  amongft  the  reft  a  tax  of 
two  per  Cent,  was  laid  upon  all  real  and  perlonal 
eftates,  and  even  upon  thofe  who  had  money  in 
the  funds,  which  extended  to  the  clergy  and  no¬ 
bility  •,  in  the  preamble  to  the  declaration  for  levy¬ 
ing  of  which  tax  it  is  recited,  that  the  King  with- 
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in  the  compafs  of  feven  years,  viz.  from  1716  to  CHAP. 
1723,  by  raifing  the  value  of  the  coin,  and  new  XXXiv. 
ftamping  it,  had  gained  upwards  of  three  hundred  The"  debts 
and  fifty-three  millions  of  livres;  and  in  the  years  of  France, 
1719  and  1720,  by  the  royal 'bank  notes  which  and  .he 
had  been  ilfued  by  the  government,  (and  never  ™ethoc*sof 
paid)  above  three  millions  of  millions  •,  and  that 
notwithftanding  thefe  prodigious  profits,  the  crown 
was  ftill  fo  far  in  debt,  that  it  paid  fifty-one  mil¬ 
lions  of  livres  annually  for  intereft-money,  tho’  that 
intereft  was  but  two  per  Cent. 

There  were  feveral  other  edidls  and  declarations  The  par- 
read  on  his  Majefty’s  coming  to  the  parliament  the  ’iament 
eighth  of  June,  which  being  very  long,  the  firft  record  'the 
Prefident  defired  they  might  deliberate  upon  them  King’s  e- 
before  they  pafied  that  afiembly  •,  but  the  King,  as  difts. 
had  been  ufual  in  the  late  tyrannical  adminiftrations, 
required  them  to  be  regiftered  immediately  without 
any  debate  which  was  done  accordingly,  the 
members  being  fenfible  it  would  be  to  no  pur- 
pofe  longer  to  oppofe  it :  but  thus  much  muft  be 
faid  to  the  honour  of  thofe  gentlemen,  that  tho* 
it  has  not  for  many  years  been  in  their  power  to 
refill  the  force  put  upon  them,  they  have  fo  far 
maintained  their  character,  as  to  deliver  their  opi¬ 
nions  againft  moft  of  the  deftrudlive  fchemes  that 
have  been  introduced  fince  the  lofs  of  their  liber¬ 
ties  :  and  notwithftanding  that  vaft  body  of  troops 
which  the  French  maintain  in  conftant  pay  to 
keep  things  quiet,  fuch  has  been  the  oppreffion  of 
the  people,  that  there  have  been  frequent  tumults 
and  infurredtions  of  late  years  in  this  kingdom, 
particularly  in  Paris  and  Rouen,  which  are  never 
without  numerous  garrifons,  or  bodies  of  forces  in 
their  neighbourhood  ;  there  were  two  infurrec- 
tions  this  very  year  on  account  of  the  extrava¬ 
gant  rates  of  provifions,  occafioned  by  the  frequent 
alterations  in  the  value  of  the  coin,  &c.  Bread 
was  generally  fold  at  eight  and  ten  pence  the 
pound,  and  other  provifions  proportionally  at  this 
time. 

The  general  afiembly  of  the  clergy,  and  moft  The  par- 
of  the  parliaments  of  France,  made  their  repre-  of 

fentations  to  the  throne,  againft  the  various  taxes  repent 
and  oppefiions  which  were  the  occafion  of  this  the  di¬ 
general  diftrefs,  but  none  with  more  freedom  than  fireffes  the 
the  parliament  of  Britany  :  they  tell  his  Majefty,  ”a“on  is 
that  under  the  calamities  of  the  two  laft  long  caponed00* 
wars,  they  had  liberally  and  chearfully  made  a  by  the 
facrifice  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  in  hopes  that  taxes,  &c. 
at  the  end  of  the  wars  they  fhould  likewile  fee 
an  end  of  their  miferies;  but  tho’  tile  peace  they 
had  fo  much  longed  for  came  at  laft,  and  they 
had  enjoyed  it  now  twelve  years,  bitter  was  the 
fruit  they  gathered  from  it.  Many  of  the  beft 
families  were  ruined  by  paper-money,  anew  pro- 
jedt  introduced  in  oppofition  to  the  remonftrances 
of  all  his  parliaments,  and  the  nation  groaned  un¬ 
der  the  ill  effedts  of  it  at  that. day:  That  the 
capitation-tax  was  ftill  levied,  tho’  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  only  as  an  extraordinary  refource  in  time  of 
war,  and  was  to  ceafe  as  foon  as  the  peace  was 
made. 

The  tenth  penny  was  only  taken  off  in  part, 
and  inftead  of  it  four  pence  was  laid  on  every 
Iivre,  which  was  a  fifth  part  of  their  revenues. 

That,  the  frequent  alteration  of  the  coin  had 
deftroyed  all  confidence,  and  the  laft  diminution 
of  it’s  value  alone  had  lefiened  the  fubjedt’s  cafli 
almoft  one  half. 

The  dearth  and  fcarcity  of  the  laft  three  years, 
had  reduced  the  people  to  a  miferable  condition, 
and  under  thefe  diftnal  circumftances,  when  they  . 
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CHAP,  expelled  fomc  alleviation  of  their  miferies,  a  new 
i^X.XIV^ tax  was  *mP0^' 

v  -  That  the  ftrength  of  the  State  confifted  in  trade 
and  agriculture,  and  the  fubjefts  of  France  were  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  extremely  laborious :  where  they 
had  a  profpeft  of  finall  gain, they  would  undergo  any 
hardfhip  or  fatigue  without  reluftance ;  but  where 
no  profit  was  to  be  had,  and  nothing  to  be  got  by 
the  fweat  of  their  brows,  they  would  de  difcouraged 
and  dejefted.  The  antient  furrows  in  the  un¬ 
tilled  grounds,  which  made  up  one  half  of  their 
lands,  feemed  to  reproach  the  prefent  generation 
with  floth  j  but  it  was  their  great  misfortune,  not 
their  fault.  They  groaned  under  the  burthen  of 
fo  many  duties  and  taxes,  that  they  thought  it  to 
no  purpofe  to  labour  or  cultivate  the  earth,  but 
for  the  neceffary  fupport  of  life  ;  and  trade,  which 
was  of  no  lefs  importance,  efpecially  in  that  pro¬ 
vince,  was  perfeftly  at  a  Hand,  for  want  of  credit 
and  money  to  fupport  it.  For  thefe,  and  many 
other  motives  equally  perfuafive,  they  defire  his 
Majefly  to  look  upon  them  with  an  eye  of  com¬ 
panion,  &c. 

TheCourt  The  forcing  the  acceptation  of  the  bull  Unige- 
force  the  nitus,  occafioned  alfo  great  difturbances  among  the 
accepta-  clergy  and  religious  orders,  feveral  of  whom  were 
buH  Uni-6  imPrToned,  banifhed,  and  their  goods  con fifcated 
genitus.  for  oppofing  it.  Even  the  Abbefs  de  Chelles, 
daughter  to  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  cen- 
fured  for  protefting  againfl  it;  but  fhe  perfevered 
in  her  opinion,  and  let  her  perfecutors  know,  that 
fhe  fhould  think  herfclf  happy  to  fuffer  with  fo 
vail  a  number  of  innocent  people  as  had  been 
ruined  for  purfuing  the  dictates  of  their  confidences. 
But  the  ftorm  feemsto  have  fallen  hardeft  upon  the 
Carthufian  friars,  who  were  many  of  them  obliged 
to  become  refugees  in  Holland  this  year,  for  refu- 
fing  to  accept  the  Conftitution. 

4726.  It  was  expefted  that  this  year  would  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  war  between  the  allies  of  Hanover  and 
thofe  of  Vienna  :  France,  and  molt  of  the  powers 
of  Europe,  augmented  their  forces,  and  feemed 
prepared  to  take  the  field ;  but  no  hoftile  attempt 
was  made  till  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar  was  formed 
in  the  month  of  February  1726-7,  unlefs  his  Bri- 
tifh  Majefty ’s  fending  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war 
this  fummer  to  lie  upon  the  coafts  of  Spain,  and 
another  to  block  up  the  galleons  at  Porto- 
Bello,  may  be  reckoned  fuch,  as  the  Spaniards 
infilled. 

In  the  mean  time  his  moll  Chrillian  Majefly 
thought  fit  to  fupprefs  the  office  of  prime  minifter, 
and  take  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands ;  whereupon  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  was  dif- 
ment  into  miffed,  and  the  King  made  choice  of  the  old  Biffiop 
his  hands.  0f  prejus  t0  anift  him  in  the  adminillration  of  af¬ 
fairs.  The  advancement  of  this  Prelate  in  the 
French  court  foon  after  procured  him  a  Cardinal’s 
cap,  and  he  has  been  fince  known  by  the  title  of 
Cardinal  de  Fleur y.  5Tis  faid  that  the  moll 
Chrillian  King,  in  order  to  ffiew  how  acceptable 
this  promotion  was  to  him,  publilhed  the  declara¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  the  Conftitution  Unigenitus, 
whereby  he  requires  it  to  be  accepted  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  obferved  as  a  law  equally  bind¬ 
ing  both  to  church  and  Hate. 

A  fire  broke  out  in  the  foreft  of  Fontainbleau 
in  the  month  of  September  this  year,  by  fome 
unknown  accident,  which  continued  burning 
twelve  days  together,  and  confumed  an  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  wood,  and  three  hundred 
acres  of  broom,  and  was  Hopped  with  difficulty  at 
laft  by  the  French  and  Swifs  guards  and  country- 
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people,  who  dug  a  trench  of  three  leagues  in  length  CHAP, 
to  prevent  the  Ipreading  of  it.  XXXiV^ 

The  molt  remarkable  occurrence  which  hap-  ,  727_ 
pened  in  Europe  in  the  year  1727,  was  the  fiege  Siege  of 
of  Gibraltar  by  the  Spaniards,  when  the  King  of  Gibraltar. 
Great  Britain  feemed  to  expeft,  that  by  virtue  of 
the  Hanover  treaty,  his  moll  Chrillian  Majefty 
fhould  have  attacked  Spain  on  the  fide  of  Catalonia,  The 
and  obliged  them  to  have  withdrawn  their  forces 
from  before  that  place.  But  notwithftanding  this  to* 

boafted  alliance  with  the  French,  they  fuffered  his  the  Eng- 
Britiffi  Majefty  to  bear  the  whole  charges  of  the  hfh  in  this 
war  alone  by  fea  and  land  :  and  tho\  it  is  true,  the  war* 
Engliffi  fleet  fuffered  very  little  from  that  of  the 
Spaniards  while  it  lay  before  Porto  Bclio,  yet  the 
Ihips  were  molt  of  them  rotted  or  eaten  up  by  the 
worm,  and  their  whole  crews,  both  officers  and 
foldiers,  periffied  by  ficknefs;  according  to  fome 
advice,  leveral  fhips  were  re-manned  more  than 
once:  and  why  the  French  and  Dutch  fhould  not 
have  had  their  lhare  in  this  deftruftive  expedition 
as  well  as  Britain,  I  believe  pofterity  will  fcarce  be 
able  to  difeover.  As  to  the  French  indeed,  ’tis 
faid  they  had  engaged  that  Gibraltar  fhould  be  de¬ 
livered  up  to  the  Spaniard,  and  obtained  a  promife 
from  his  Britiffi  Majefly  ro  that  end.  They  were 
alfo  concerned  in  point  of  intereft  that  it  fhould  re¬ 
main  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  in 
no  condition  to  obftruft  their  paffage  through  the 
Freights,  as  the  Englilh  might  in  cafe  of  a  rupture 
between  the  two  nations.  But  admitting  thefe 
particulars  to  be  true,  why  did  Britain  then  enter 
into  fuch  a  forced  and  unnatural  alliance  with 
France?  Could  they  ever  expeft  to  fee  that  Court 
fo  complaifant  as  to  aft  contrary  to  their  interefts, 
and  the  engagements  they  had  already  entered  into 
with  Spain  ?  If  they  did,  Jtis  evident  they  were  de¬ 
ceived  ;  for  notwithftanding  the  frequent  advices 
we  received  from  time  to  time  that  the  French  were 
affembling  an  army  to  attack  Spain,  we  do  not 
find  any  one  motion  of  their  troops  that  tended 
that  way  *,  they  chofe  rather  to  aft  the  part  of 
mediators,  and  in  effeft  became  umpires  of  the 
differences  between  Britain,  Spain,  and  the  Em¬ 
peror.  We  received  at  length  preliminary  articles 
of  peace  from  France,  fuch  as  the  miniftry  there 
were  pleafed  to  preferibe. 

Thefe  articles  were  dated  at  Paris  the  laft:  of  prelimina- 
May  1727,  the  moft  material  whereof  were,  that  ry  articles 
the  Emperor  fhould  fufpend  the  commerce  between  Peace 
Oftend  and  the  Eaft-Indies  for  feven  years:  that  the  Empe- 
the  privileges  of  commerce  of  the  Englifh,  French,  ror,  Spain, 
and  Dutch,  fhould  be  reftored  them :  that  imme-  France, 
diately  after  figning  the  articles  all  hoftilities  fhould  ^tain’ 
ceafe,  and  with  refpeft  to  Spain,  within  eight  t 
days  after  his  Catholick  Majefty  fhould  receive 
them  :  that  within  four  months  acongrefs  fhould 
be  formed  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  where  the  rights 
and  pretenfions  of  the  feveral  powers  fhould  be 
examined  and  difeuffed. 

Soon  after  the  figning  of  thefe  articles,  viz.  in  the  King 
night  of  the  tenth  of  June  1727,  George  King  ^OROE 
of  Great  Britain  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  George  the  Second:  but  this  event  occa¬ 
fioned  no  alteration,  either  in  the  miniftry  or  mea- 
fures  concerted  in  that  kingdom.  Some  few  days 
after  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar  was  railed,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  the  preliminary  articles  above-mentioned, 
and  Europe  once  more  reflored  to  a  Hate  of  peace. 

Te  Deum  was  fung  at  the  cathedral  of  Notre-  The 
dame  in  Paris  on  the  17th  of  Auguft  for  the  birth  ^uecn  dc' 
of  two  Princeffes,  of  which  the  Queen  was  de-  t'^rpri^ 
livered  on  the  14th  inllant ;  but  the  joy  had  been  ceires. 
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THE  PRESENT  ST 

much  greater  at  court  had  a  Dauphin  been  born  *, 
and  indeed,  their  hearts  were  fo  fet  upon  a  fon, 
that  they  could  not  conceal  their  chagrin  at  the 
difappointment.  The  King  in  his  letter  to  the 
Archlaifhop  of  Paris  on  this  occafion,  defires  his 
prayers  that  he  may  be  blefifed  with  a  Dauphin 
the  next  time  the  Queen  lies  in. 

A  book  having  been  publi fhed  by  Father  i.h 
Courayer,  to  fhew  the  validity  of  ordinations 
in  the  Church  of  England,  was  about  this  time 
cenfured  by  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  Arch- 
biffiop  of  Paris,  as  containing  a  doCtrinc  falfe, 
erroneous,  fcandalous,  injurious  to  the  Church  and 
Holy  See,  and  favouring  herefy,  fchifm,  &c.  The 
moft  Chriftian  King  alfo  ifiued  an  arret,  dated 
the  7th  of  September  1727,  requiring  the  faid 
books  to  be  fupprefied,  and  that  all  perfons  who 
had  them  fhould  bring  them  to  the  Regiiter’s  office 
of  the  Lieutenant  General  of  the  police,  under 
fevere  penalties. 

A  congrefs  having  been  agreed  upon  to  be  held 
at  Cambray,  in  order  to  treat  of  a  general  peace 
among  the  Princes  of  Europe,  the  Cardinal  d  e 
Fleury,  who  was  now  become  umpire  of  their 
differences,  prevailed  with  them  that  it  might  be 
held  at  Soiffons.  The  Cardinal,  it  feems,  did 
not  care  to  truft  thefe  negotiations  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  any  but  himfelf,  and  at  the  fame  time 
was  equally  afraid  to  leave  his  moft  Chriftian  Ma- 
jefty  in  the  hands  of  other  minifters.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  the  congrefs  had  been  delayed  almoft  a  year, 
on  account  of  fome  difficulties  which  had  arifen 
between  Britain  and  Spain,  concerning  the  true 
fenfe  of  the  preliminary  articles ;  but  at  length 
an  aCt  was  figned  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  dated 
the  fixth  of  March  1727-8,  for  the  due  execu¬ 
tion  of  them  by  the  Minifters  of  the  faid  powers ; 
the  fubftance  whereof  was,  that  his  Britifh  Ma¬ 
jefty  fhould  forthwith  fend  orders  to  his  Admirals 
Wager  and  Hosier,  or  thofe  who  com¬ 
manded  in  their  ftead,  to  withdraw  from  the 
feas  of  Spain  and  the  Weft-Indies.  That  the 
counterbands,  and  other  complaints  of  that  kind 
made  by  the  Spaniards  in  relation  to  the  Prince 
Frederick,  fhould  be  decided  in  the  enfuing  con¬ 
grefs  •,  as  alfo  whether  the  prizes  taken  by  both 
parties  at  fea  fhould  be  reftored.  His  Catholick 
Majefty,  on  the  other  hand,  promifed  to  raife  the 
blockade  of  Gibraltar,  and  level  the  works  before 
it  •,  to  fend  orders  for  delivering  up  the  fhip  Prince 
Frederick  and  it’s  cargo  to  the  Englifh  South-fea 
company,  and  to  reftore  the  commerce  of  the 
Engliffi  according  to  the  Affiento-treaty.  To 
caufe  the  effects  of  the  flotilla  to  be  diftributed, 
and  thofe  of  the  galleons  when  returned.  And 
laftly,  that  his  Catholick  Majefty,  as  well  as  his 
Britifh  Majefty,  would  abide  by  the  decifions  of 
the  future  congrefs. 

The  much- expected  Congrefs  was  at  length 
opened  at  Soiffons  on  the  14th  of  June  1728,  when 
the  feveral  minifters  produced  their  full  powers 
from  their  refpeCtive  mafters,  viz.  thofe  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  the  States-Ge- 
neral.  His  moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  that  he  might 
not  be  too  far  removed  from  his  Prime  Minifter 
Cardinal  Fleury  during  thefe  negotiations,  came 
with  his  court  from  Verfailles  to  Compeigne,  which 
is  not  more  than  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  from 
Soiffons,  from  whence  the  Cardinal  might  eafily 
come  to  court  when  he  pleafed  in  two  hours  time: 
but  it  foon  appearing  that  this  congrefs  was  like  to 
have  no  better  fuccefs  than  one  of  the  fame  kind 
held  not  many  years  fince  at  Cambray,  the  French 
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Court  returned  to  Verfailles  on  the  firft  of  July,  C  PI  A  p,' 
where  Cardinal  Fleury  alfo  arrived  about  the  XXXIV.^ 
fame  time,  and  was  followed  thither  by  moft  of  the  V  'r"mJ 
minifters  plenipotentiaries. 

While  the  King  remained  at  Compeigne,  as  he 
was  hunting  in  the  foreft  there,  his  horfe  ftarted  on 
a  bridge,  whereupon  his  Majefty  threw  himfelf  off, 
and  received  no  manner  of  hurt-,  and,  according 
to  the  French  writers,  he  did  not  betray  the  lealt 
emotion  or  concern  on  the  occafion.  Thofe  a- 
bout  him  were  no  Ids  charmed  with  the  courage 
and  prefence  of  mind  he  had  fhewn,  than  they  had 
been  lurprized  and  terrified  juft  before  at  the  acci¬ 
dent  j  though  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  if  he  had  be¬ 
haved  himfelf  ever  fo  meanly,  his  courtiers  would 
have  given  it  a  favourable  turn.  Little  truth  is  to 
be  expected  where  a  Have  or  dependant  relates  the 
aCtions  of  his  prince  or  patron,  who  has  his  for¬ 
tunes  in  his  power. 

On  the  28th  of  July  the  Queen  was  delivered  of  The 
another  Princefs,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Qy£en  <k- 
Court  of  France,  who  had  put  up  their  prayers  for 
a  Dauphin  ever  fince  the  laft  lying-in.  The  hail-  daughter, 
ftorms  and  unfeafonable  weather  which  deftroyed 
the  com  and  other  fruits  of  the  earth  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  kingdom  this  year,  was  another  very 
great  misfortune,  and  obliged  his  Majefty  to  make 
conftderable  abatements  in  the  Taille,  or  land-tax, 
which  the  natives  were  in  no  condition  to  pay. 

The  Court  of  France  appearing  determined  to  TheArch- 
compel  the  acceptation  of  the  bull  Unigenitus,  the  biiEop  of 
Cardinal  de  Noailles,  Archbifhop  of  Paris, 
who  had  long  oppofed  it,  and  could  never  be  Conftim- 
brought  to  accept  it  hitherto,  but  upon  certain  con-  tion  abfo- 
ditions,  thought  fit  at  this  time  to  accept  it  abfo-  lutely. 
lutely ;  and  to  declare  further,  that  he  would 
profecute  all  thofe  who  fhould  prefume  to  fpeak, 
teach,  preach,  or  write  againft  the  faid  Conftitu- 
tion,  or  diffuade  the  clergy  from  the  obedience 
they  owed  to  it. 

As  the  Queen  of  France  had  been  twice  dif-  The 
appointed  in  her  expectations  of  a  Dauphin,  ffie  Queen  of- 
determined  to  offer  up  her  devotions  in  the  me-  fersupher 
tropolitan  church  of  Paris,  dedicated  to  the  blefifed  ^Dau!  °r 
Virgin,  for  better  fuccefs  in  her  next  accouche-  phin. 
ment :  accordingly  on  the  ninth  of  October-  ffie 
came  to  that  cathedral,  and  being  met  by  the 
Cardinal  de  Noailles,  Archbifhop  of  Paris, 
in  his  pontifical  habit,  at  the  head  of  his  canons 
at  the  church-door,  that  Prelate  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  fpeech  to  her  on  the  occafion,  which  is  thus 
rendered  into  Englifh: 

*  On  this  memorable  and  folemn  day,  when 
‘  your  Majefty  gives  fo  fignal  a  teftimony  of  your 
‘  piety  and  devotion,  the  minifters  of  the  Lord 
‘  are  bound  in  juftice  to  give  to  this  innumerable 
‘  multitude  which  lurrounds  your  Majefty  on 

*  all  fides,  an  example  of  the  joy,  affeCtion,  re- 
‘  fpeCt,  and  veneration  your  facred  prefence  in- 
‘  fpires  us  with  ;  what  fatisfaCtion  for  me  that 

*  I  can  ftill  be  the  interpreter  of  their  fentiments, 

‘  and  eye-witnefs  of  the  homage  which  your  Ma- 
‘  jefty  is  going  to  pay  to  the  Almighty  in  this 
‘  holy  temple. 

‘  Come,  Madam,  to  the  foot  of  his  altar,  and 
‘  even  into  his  fanCtuary,  and  implore  the  inter- 

*  ceffion  of  that  holy  Virgin  whofe  fuccour  and 
‘  protection  always  proved  favourable  to  our  Kings. 

‘  Beg  of  her,  without  hefttation,  that  precious  gift 
‘  which  is  the  objeCt  of  our  moft  ardent  vows,  on 
‘  which  depends  the  happinefs  of  the  King, 

*  the  comfort  of  your  Majefty,  the  tranquillity  of 
‘  France,  and  the  quiet  of  all  Europe. 


‘  All 
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‘  All  things  may  be  obtained  by  faith  ;  and 
‘  this  day  we  may  fay  with  confidence  to  your 
*  Majefty,  what  formerly  was  faid  to  that  holy 
‘  woman  who  was  fo  earneftly  praying  to  God 
‘  for  a  fon,  Depart  in  peace,  and  may  the  God 
‘  of  Ifrael  grant  the  juft  defire  your  heart  has 
‘  conceived.’ 

The  King  was  taken  ill  of  the  fmall-pox  the 
twenty-fifth  of  the  fame  month,  but  had  them  fo 
favourably,  that  it  was  attended  with  no  ill  confe- 
quences :  his  Majefty  was  in  a  condition  to  go 
abroad  again  the  beginning  of  November. 

Leave  having  been  obtained  of  the  Grand  Sig* 
nior,  to  tranfcribe  the  manufcripts  in  his  library 
at  Conftantinople,  whether  Greek,  Latin,  Ara¬ 
bian,  Turkilh,  or  Perfian  ;  his  Majefty  fent  the 
Abbots  Sevin  and  Tourmont,  of  the  acade¬ 
my  of  infcriptions,  to  Turkey,  to  copy  fuch  of 
them  as  they  apprehended  to  be  of  the  molt  im¬ 
portance. 

The  winter  was  very  fevere  in  France  this  year, 
which,  with  the  fcarcity  of  provifions,  reduced 
the  people  to  great  diftrefs,  efpecially  in  and  a- 
bout  Paris ;  but  they  were  in  fome  meafure  re¬ 
lieved  by  the  generofity  of  the  King  and  the 
Nobility,  who  diftributed  large  fums  among  the 
poor.  In  the  mean  time  the  fnow  was  frozen  fo 
hard,  that  fledges  were  become  the  common  di- 
verfion  of  the  Court,  as  in  more  northern  coun¬ 
tries  •,  and  notwithftanding  the  poverty  and  diftrefs 
of  the  peafants  ^nd  inferior  fort  of  people,  the 
nobility  and  grandees  never  made  a  more  glorious 
figure  than  in  thefe  amufements :  they  were  ufually 
cloathed  in  black  velvet,  fet  thick  with  fparkling 
diamonds,  when  they  were  drawn  in  their  fledges 
on  the  fnow. 

Great  part  of  the  year  1729  was  taken  up  in 
fruitlefs  conferences  atSoiffons,  Paris,  &c.  to  fettle 
the  differences  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
though  fome  are  of  opinion  that  the  French,  who 
pretended  to  aft  the  part  of  mediators,  never  fin- 
cerely  defired  to  fee  them  accommodated.  The 
Spaniards  however  were  at  length  induced  to  a- 
bandon  their  great  confederate  the  Emperor,  and 
enter  into  a  feparate  treaty  with  the  allies  of  Ha¬ 
nover,  on  their  engaging  to  fecure  the  reverfion  of 
Tufcany  and  Parma  to  Don  Carlos,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  immediately  Spanifh  troops  into  thofe  du¬ 
chies  This  was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  the  Em¬ 
peror,  as  direftly  contrary  to  the  quadruple  alli¬ 
ance.  But  what,  will  be  the  confequence  of  this 
treaty,  muff:  be  the  fubjeft  of  future  Hiftory  •,  no 
man  living  can  divine  at  prefent.  I  proceed  there¬ 
fore  to  fuch  other  particulars  as  may  belt  tend  to 
illuftrate  the  prefent  ftate  of  France. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

'Treats  of  the  civil  government  of  France. 

The  civil  ^  A  H  E  legiflative,  as  well  as  executive  power  in 
govern-  France,  is  veiled  folely  in  the  King:  his  edifts 

®ent-  are  of  the  force  of  afts  of  parliament  with  us, 
and  he  appoints  the  judges  and  officers  who  are  to 
put  them  in  execution.  Nothing  of  confequence 
in  relation  to  the  ftate  was  formerly  decreed  or 
enafted,  but  by  the  confent  of  the  three  eftates, 
confiding  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  clergy,  the 
nobility  and  third  eftate  *,  but  thefe  affembiies  are 
entirely  laid  afide,  and  have  never  been  convened 
fince  the  year  1614.  The  courts  wherein  juftice 
is  now  ufually  adminiftred  are,  1.  Their  parlia¬ 
ments,  which  are  the  laft  refort  where  the  court 


does  not  interpofe ;  but  it  appears  by  the  prece-  CHAP* 
ding  hiftory,  that  ftate-criminals,  of  what  rank  ,XXXV", 
foever,  are  frequently  tryed  by  judges  or  commif- 
fioners  nominated  on  purpofe  by  the  Court ;  and 
that  the  privilege  the  Peers  of  France  antiently 
claimed  of  being  tried  only  in  parliament,  is  in  a 
manner  aboli'fhed,  for  which  they  are  chiefly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  adminiftrations  of  the  Cardinals 
Richlieu  and  Mazarin.  The  King  has  alfo 
his  intendants  in  every  government  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  who  are  vefted  with  an  almoft  unlimited 
authority,  though  the  original  defign  of  appoint¬ 
ing  thefe  officers  feems  to  have  been  to  iuperintend 
the  King’s  revenues  and  treafure  only.  But  to 
return  to  the  courts  of  parliament,  they  are  fifteen 
in  number,  viz.  1.  That  of  Paris.  2.  Thouloufe.  P^rlJa- 
3.  Rouen.  4.  Grenoble.  5.  Bourdeaux.  6.  Di*  mems' 
jon.  7.  Aix.  8.  Rennes  or  Vannes.  9.  Pau. 

10.  Befan^on.  n.  Mets.  12.  Doway.  13.  Per¬ 
pignan  or  Rouflillon.  14.  Arras.  And,  15.  That 
of  Alface,  held  at  Colmar  or  Strafburgh.  Thefe 
parliaments  confift  of  a  certain  number  of  prefi- 
dents  and  inferiorjudges,  who  purchafe  their  places 
either  of  the  crown,  or  of  thofe  who  are  in  pof- 
feflion  of  them  •,  for  all  magiftrates  and  officers 
of  juftice  in  France  purchafe  their  places  openly, 
and  the  government  make  a  confidcruble  revenue 
by  thefe  fales.  They  enjoy  their  polls  for  life, 
unlefs  they  have  been  guilty  of  fome  notorious 
crime  in  the  exercife  of  their  offices.  The  parlia-  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris  is  much  the  moft  con fider able  of  the 
kingdom,  for  hither  the  King  frequently  comes 
in  perfon,  and  here  his  royal  edifts  are  recorded 
and  promulged,  till  when  they  have  not  the  force 
of  laws.  But  from  many  repeated  inftancesof  late, 
we  learn  that  he  will  not  fuffer  the  parliament  to 
deliberate  and  debate  on  the  fubjeft  of  his  edifts, 
as  they  were  ufed  to  do  before  they  regiftered  them, 
but  obliges  them  to  do  it  without  entring  into  the 
merits  of  the  cafe.  This  parliament  alfo  is  held  in 
the  higheft  efteem,  as  it  is  compofed  of  the  Princes 
of  the  blood,  Dukes  and  Peers  of  France,  befides 
the  ordinary  judges,  and  takes  cognizance  of  all 
offences  committed  by  Peers,  where  the  court  does 
not  interpofe,  and  iffue  a  fpecial  commiffion  for 
that  end. 

The  parliament  of  Paris  had  antiently  under  it’s 
jurifdiftion,  the  duchies  of  Burgundy,  Normandy, 

Guienne,  and  Britany,  and  the  counties  of  Flan¬ 
ders  and  Thouloufe;  whereupon  it  is  evident,  that 
the  parliaments  of  Dijon,  Rouen,  Bourdeaux, 

Rennes,  Flanders,  and  Thouloufe,  have  been 
difmembered  from  that  of  Paris.  At  prefent  it’s 
jurifdiftion  extends  over  the  ifle  of  France,  la 
Beauce,  Sologne,  Berry,  Auvergne,  Lyonnois,  le 
Forets,  and  Beaujolois,  Nivernois,  Bourbonnois, 

Anjou,  Angoumois,  Picardy  Champaigne,  la  Brie, 

Maine,  Perche,  Tourain,  Poitou,  Aunis,  and 
Rochelois. 

The  Princes  of  the  blood  have  a  feat  and  voice 
in  this  parliament  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  the 
Peers  of  France  at  twenty-five  •,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  Princes  of  the  blood  enter  as  of  right,  but 
the  Peers  cannot  fit  there  till  they  have  taken  an 
oath  of  fidelity,  and  fworn  to  do  juftice  to  poor 
and  rich,  to  obferve  the  rules  ol  the  court,  and 
keep  their  deliberations  fecret.  Affairs  which  con¬ 
cern  the  perfons  of  Peers,  their  effaces  and  rights 
of  peerage,  ought  to  be  determined  in  the  grand 
chamber  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  for  which  reafon  it  is  called  the  parliament 
of  the  Peers:  and  chey  take  cognizance  in  the  grand 
chamber  alfo  of  the  regalia,  and  fuch  things  as 

concern 
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CHAP,  concern  the  crown  and  the  King’s  demefns,  ex- 
XXXV.  clufively  0f  the  reft  0f  the  parliaments  of  France. 

"  This  parliament  confifts  of  ten  chief  prefidents, 
fome  honorary  counfellors  or  judges,  four  mafters  of 
requefls  of  the  houffiold,of  one  and  twenty  prefidents 
a  mortier,  fo  called  from  the  fafhion  of  their  caps, 
and  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  other  counfel¬ 
lors  or  judges,  an  attorney-general,  advocates,  folli- 
citors-generals,  regifters,  notaries,  fecretaries,  &c. 
Thefe  members  are  diftributed  into,  i .  The  grand 
chamber.  2.  Five  chambers  of  enquefts.  And,  3. 
Two  of  requefls.  The  grand  chamber  is  compo- 
fedof  ten  prefidents,  the  honorary  counfellors,  the 
four  minifters  of  requefls  of  the  King’s  houfe,  and 
of  thirty-three  counfellors  or  judges,  viz.  twenty- 
one  lay  judges,  and  twelve  exclefiaflicks.  Every 
one  of  the  .chambers  of  enquefl  hath  thirty-two 
counfellors  or  judges.  In  the  firft  chamber  of  re¬ 
quefls  there  are  fourteen,  and  in  the  fecond,  fifteen. 
Befides  thefe  eight  chambers,  there  is  another  called 
the  Tournelle,  which  takes  cognizance  of  criminal 
matters  where  the  nobility  are  not  concerned,  for 
thefe  are  tried,  as  has  been  obferved  already,  in  the 
grand  chamber;  it  con  fills  of  five  prefidents,  ten 
counfellors  of  the  grand  chamber,  who  ferve  fix 
months  by  turns,  and  of  two  counfellors  from  each 
of  the  chambers  of  enquefts,  who  ferve  alfo  three 
months  by  turns ;  from  whence  ’tis  faid  to  have 
obtained  the  name  of  Tournelle.  In  the  chambers 
of  enquefl,  depofitions  of  witneffes  are  taken,  and 
the  proceedings  are  by  way  of  bill  and  anfwer,  as 
in  the  court  of  Chancery  in  England  ;  and  the 
chambers  of  requeft  take  cognizance  of  caufes  re¬ 
lating  to  privileged  perfons. 

On  days  of  ceremony  the  prefidents  of  the  par¬ 
liament  wear  a  fcarlet  robe,  with  a  mantle  lined 
with  ermins,  and  a  black  velvet  cap  bordered  with 
gold  lace,  in  the  fafhion  of  a  mortar,  that  of  the 
chief  prefident’s  being  diftinguifhed  by  a  double 
gold  lace :  the  honorary  counfellors,  the  mafters 
of  requefls,  the  prefidents  of  inquefts  and  requefls, 
the  attorney,  and  follicitors  general,  have  fcarlet 
robes  and  caps  bordered  with  ermins ;  the  chief  re- 
gifter  for  civil  caufes,  has  a  fcarlet  robe  and  mantle 
lined  with  ermins ;  the  chief  regifler  for  criminal 
caufes,  the  four  notaries  and  clerks,  or  fecretaries  of 
parliament,  have  alfo  fcarlet  robes  and  caps  lined 
with  ermins  •,  the  advocates  have  black  gowns  and 
caps,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  officers  black  gowns. 

The  reft  of  the  parliaments  of  the  kingdom 
have  their  refpedlive  diftridts,  and  are  divided 
into  chambers  or  houfes,  among  which  the  feveral 
branches  of  bufinefs  are  diftributed,  as  in  that 
of  Paris ;  only  they  are  excluded  from  taking  cog¬ 
nizance  of  any  caufes  which  relate  to  the  crown 
or  the  Peers  of  the  realm.  The  King’s  edidts 
alfo  are  regiftred  in  thefe  parliaments  before  they 
have  the  force  of  laws  in  their  refpedlive  di- 
ftridls. 

Befides  the  parliaments  of  France,  there  are  fe¬ 
veral  other  fupreme  courts  for  particular  branches 
of  bufinefs,  as  the  chambers  of  accounts,  efta- 
blifhed  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
The  courts  of  aid.  The  chambers  of  accounts  are  held 
chambers  at  Paris,  Rouen,  Dijon,  Nantz,  Montpelier,  Gre- 
ac'  noble,  Aix,  Pau,  Blois,  Lifle,  Aire,  and  Dole, 
counts.  Yffig  court  adminifters  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
Archbifhops,  Biffiops,  Abbots,  &c.  examines  the 
accounts  of  the  treafury ;  receives  the  homage  of 
the  vaffals  of  the  crown  ;  records  treaties  of  peace, 
Thecourts  and  other  contradls  and  grants  of  the  crown.  The 
t>f  aids  courts  of  aids  are  eftabliffied  at  Paris,  Montpelier, 
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Rouen,  Clermont,  Montferraud,  Bourdeaux.  Aix,  c  H  A  P. 
Grenoble,  and  Dijon.  Thefe  courts  are  the  laft  re-  '  f 
fort  in  all  caufes  relating  to  the  taxes  and  revenues 
of  the  crown. 

There  is  alfo  a  court  called  the  court  of  money,  The  court 
which  is  the  laft  refort  in  all  caufes  concerning  the  of  money* 
coin,  metals,  mines,  weights,  and  the  officers  and 
artificers  employed  in  the  mints. 

Another  fupreme  court  is  that  of  the  waters  and  The  court 
forefts,  which  takes  cognizance  of  all  offences  com-  °frghe  *j[a‘ 
mitted  in  the  King’s  forefts,  woods,  and  waters  ; 
and  alfo  of  all  controverfies  between  private  perfons 
relating  to  their  woods,  warrens,  rivers,  illands, 
mills,  fifiieries,  chafes,  &c. 

To  form  a  juft  notion  of  their  inferior  courts  of 
juftice,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  obferve  how  juftice 
was  adminiftered  antiently.  The  Franks  as  well 
as  the  Romans,  we  find,. eftabliffied  Counts  or  Earls, 
in  all  the  cities  and  great  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
who  were  the  governors  and  judges  in  thole  places, 
and  the  territories  belonging  to  them  :  thefe  con- 
ftituted  Vifcounts,  who  adminiftered  juftice  in  their 
abfence.  In  leffer  towns  and  diftridts  there  were 
inferior  magiftrates  called  Vicars,  and  under  them 
ftill  leffer  officers  called  Centeniers,  Centenarii , 
as  their  jurifdidtion  extended  over  no  more  than  an 
hundred  families.  Thefe  were  all  at  firft  but  tem¬ 
porary  magiftrates:  the  Count  was  appointed  by 
the  King,  and  he  nominated  the  Vifcounts-,  Vicars, 
and  Centeniers  .under  him.  The  courts  of  juftice 
of  thefe  Counts  were  called  Malls,  and  the  afleffors 
and  judges,  he  called  to  his  affiftance,  Rachim- 
burges,  of  whom  he  ufually  had  feven.  The  Duke 
was  efteemed  an  officer  fuperior  to  the  Count, 
but  had  much  the  fame  jurifdidlion.  The  King 
alfo  held  a  court  in  his  palace  from  time  to  time,  to 
determine  matters  of  the  greateft  importance,  call¬ 
ing  the  Dukes,  Earls,  Biffiops,  Abbots,  and  other 
great  Lords  to  his  affiftance. 

Under  the  firft  race  of  Kings,  great  eftates 
were  given  to  the  church,  whereupon  the  Pre¬ 
lates,  who  were  poffeffed  of  large  fees,  committed 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  their  territories  to 
officers  called  Vidames. 

Under  the  fecond  family  of  their  Kings,  the 
Counts,  Vifcounts,  Vidames,  Vicars,  and  Cente¬ 
niers,  continued  to  adminifter  juftice  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  but  the  King  from  time  to  time  deputed 
commiffaries,  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  reverfe  unjuft  fentences :  thefe  were  ge¬ 
nerally  Biffiops,  Abbots,  or  Counts.  The  com¬ 
miffaries  appointed  Elchevins  or  Aldermen  in 
towns,  chofen  by  the  affent  and  approbation  of  the 
people,  in  the  room  of  Rachimburges,  who  had 
been  afleffors  to  the  Counts  during  the  firft  race. 

Thefe  were  ordinarily  feven,  and  fometimes  twelve; 
and  when  there  was  a  vacancy,  it  was  fupplied  out 
of  the  principal  inhabitants. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fecond  race,  the  Dukes, 

Earls,  and  Vifcounts,  affumed  the  dominion’of  thofe 
territories,  which  they  held  before  but  as  Gover¬ 
nors  or  Deputies  of  the  Prince.  That  ufurpa* 
tion  was  confirmed  to  them  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  race,  and  the  King  had  only  the  counties  of 
Paris  and  Orleans  left  him,  befides  fome  demefnes 
in  the  other  duchies  and -counties.  Fie  then  ad¬ 
miniftered  juftice  at  Orleans  and  Paris,  by  his  Vif¬ 
counts,  and  every  year  deputed  officers  into  the 
other  provinces,  to  hear  the  complaints  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  fubjedls ;  and  thefe  Deputies  were  called 
Bailiffs,  becaufe  to  them  was  bailed  or  given  the 
protedlion  or  guardianffiip  of  the  fabjedt,  though 
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C  H  A  P.  in  Tome  provinces  they  were  called  Senefchaux,  or 
XXXV.  ftewards. 

' — 'r" "J  The  King  however  continued  ft  ill  to  take  cog¬ 

nizance  of  affairs  of  the  higheft  nature  ;  to  which 
end  he  convened  affemblies  of  the  grandees,  and 
thefe  were  called  Parliaments,  the  grandees  that 
conftituted  them  being  ftiled  Barons  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  afterwards  Peers  of  France  ;  they  were 
either  Bifhops,  Dukes,  or  Earls,  great  vaffals  hold¬ 
ing  immediately  of  the  crown  :  and  to  thefe  the 
King  added  other  members  learned  in  the  laws, 
who  were  ftiled  Maitres  du  Parlement. 

A  little  before  the  reign  of  Philip-Augus- 
tus,  Provofts  were  eftablilhed,  who  were  fubfti- 
tutes  to  the  Bailiffs.  The  great  Lords,  who  had 
ufurped  the  inheritance  of  the  feveral  provinces  of 
which  they  were  at  firft  but  governors,  imitated 
the  King  in  the  appointment  of  their  courts  and 
officers  of  juftice  ;  they  had  their  great  councils, 
bailiffs,  ftewards,  &c.  in  their  refpe&ive  territo¬ 
ries  ;  but  inftead  of  the  office  of  Vicar,  that  of 
Caftellan  was  introduced,  to  whom  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice  was  committed  in  caftles  and  the  di- 
ftrids  belonging  to  them,  afterwards  called  cha- 
tellanies.  The  counties  of  Champaigne  and  Poi¬ 
tou  had  each  of  them  feven  Peers  or  Barons,  who 
fat  with  their  Earl  in  his  great  council ;  but  ge¬ 
nerally  the  reft  of  the  counties  had  but  four  apiece  : 
and  this  was  the  original  of  Peers  and  Barons  in  the 
pr6vinces. 

The  Bailiffs  and  Senefchals  finding  bufinefs  in- 
creafe  upon  their  hands,  fubftituted  Lieutenants, 
who  were  gentlemen  learned  in  the  law,  to  affift 
them.  At  firft  their  office  continued  only  a  year, 
as  the  Bailiffs  did,  but  at  length  both  of  them  be¬ 
came  hereditary  in  their  families.  Thefe  were 
however  always  accountable  to  the  high  court  of 
Parliament,  which  at  firft  followed  the  Court,  and 
was  afterwards  fixed  at  Paris  and  when  the  di- 
ftant  provinces  became  re-united  to  the  crown, 
for  the  eafe  of  the  fubjedt  feveral  parliaments  were 
eredled  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  whom 
the  people  might  appeal  fromthofe  inferior  courts, 
as  has  been  intimated  already. 

The  Bailiffs,  Senefchals,  Provofts,  Caftellans, 
or  their  fubftitutes,  are  ftill  judges  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  courts  in  the  country ;  and  in  towns,  the 
Provoft  and  Efchevines,  or  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
as  in  our  corporations,  to  which  they  have  added 
a  judge  of  the  police,  who  takes  cognizance  of 
fome  fpecial  criminal  cafes.  But  they  differ  from 
us  in  this  very  material  point,  that  their  trials  are 
not  by  juries  in  any  of  their  courts-,  the  Bailiff, 
Senefchal,  &c.  with  their  refpedtive  affeffors,  are 
judges  both  of  the  law  and  fadt. 

The  civil  law  generally  prevails  in  France,  be- 
fides  which  every  province  and  diftridt  has  it’s  par¬ 
ticular  cuftoms ;  but  the  King’s  edidts,  ordinan¬ 
ces,  declarations  and  arrets,  (for  by  all  thefe  names 
are  their  adts  of  ftate  called)  repeal  and  alter  any 
of  them  at  pleafure,  the  legiflative  authority  be¬ 
ing  vefted  folely  in  the  Prince. 

General-  Befides  the  courts  and  officers  of  juftice  above- 
ties.  or  mentioned,  France  is  divided  into  twenty-five 
”‘endan*  generalties,  every  one  whereof  hath  an  Intendant, 
on  whom  the  King  feems  to  rely  for  the  due  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
and  the  ordering  of  his  finances  or  revenues,  more 
than  on  any  other  officers  in  the  kingdom,  and  to 
whom  all  the  reft  are  in  a  manner  fubordinate. 
They  are  ufually  members  of  parliament,  and  of 
that  body  that  are  ftiled  mafters  of  requefts. 

Prefidial  There  are  alfo  prefidial  courts  eftablifhed  in  moft 
courts.  V  OL.  II. 


great  towns,  who  have  cognizance  of  civil  caufes  CHAP, 
in  the  firft  inftance,  and  receive  appeals  from  the  ,  ^Xy;. 
bailiwicks  and  inferior  courts,  where  the  fum  in 
difpute  does  not  amount  to  more  than  500  livres, 
br  twenty  livres  per  annum. 

I  come  next  to  inquire  into  the  great  councils  The  great 
by  which  all  affairs  of  ftate  are  governed,  which 
are  fix  in  number.  1.  The  council  of  ftate.  2.  The  affairs, 
council  of  finances.  3.  The  council  of  difpatches, 
or  that  of  the  Secretaries  of  ftate.  4.  The  privy 
council.  5.  The  council  of  confidence.  And,  6. 

The  council  of  commerce. 

1.  The  council  of  ftate,  confiding  of  the  King, 
the  Chancellor,  and  Minifters  of  State,  which 
forms  foreign  alliances,  determines  peace  and  war, 
and  the  moft  important  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
being  at  prefent  the  fupreme  coupcil. 

2.  The  council  of  finances,  which  has  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  royal  revenues,  eftablilhed  in  the 
year  1661,  on  fuppreffing  the  office  of  fuper-inten- 
dant  of  the  finances. 

3.  The  council  of  difpatches,  which  tranfacls 
affairs  relating  to  the  refpedtive  provinces,  as  com- 
miftlons  and  orders  to  the  Governors,  Comman¬ 
dants,  and  other  officers  of  the  provinces  and 
towns. 

4.  The  privy-council,  which  feems  to  meet 
only  for  form  fake  at  prefent,  the  bufinefs  being 
tranfafted  in  a  cabinet-council. 

5.  The  council  of  con feience,  confifting  of  the 
King’s  Confeffor,  and  fome  Ecclefiafticks,  who 
apprize  the  King  of  the  ftate  of  religion,  and  at¬ 
tend  when  he  nominates  to  bilhopricks  and 
abbies. 

6.  The  council  of  commerce,  held  at  the  eldeft 
counfellor’s  of  ftate,  and  confifts  of  the  Secretary 
for  marine  affairs,  the  Comptroller-General  of  the 
finances,  feveral  other  Counfellors  of  ftate,  fix 
Mafters  of  requefts,  who  have  been  Intendants  of 
commerce,  and  of  the  Deputies  of  twelve  trad¬ 
ing  towns. 

The  great  officers  of  the  crown  are,  the  Chan-  The  great 
cellor,  who  pefides  in  all  courts  and  councils  of officeis  of" 
ftate  in  the  King’s  abfence  ;  the  Keeper  of  the  thecrovvn- 
Seals,  four  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Marfhals  of 
France,  the  Colonel-General  of  the  Horfe,  the 
great  Mafter  of  the  Artillery,  the  Admiral  of 
France,  two  Vice-Admirals,  the  General  of  the 
gallies,  the  four  great  officers  of  the  order  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  viz.  the  Chancellor,  the  Mafter 
of  the  Ceremonies,  the  Great  Treafurer,  and  the 
Secretary,  the  chief  Prefidents  of  the  feveral  par¬ 
liaments,  the  Governors  and  Lieutenant-Generals 
of  the  provinces. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  houfhold  are,  the 
Great  Mafter  of  the  Houfhold,  the  Great  Mafter 
of  the  Horfe,  the  Great  Almoner,  the  Great 
Chamberlain,  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bedcham¬ 
ber,  the  Great  Butler,  the  Great  Huntfman,  the 
four  Captains  of  the  guard  du  corps,  and  the  chief 
Porter. 

C  FI  A  P.  XXXVI. 

Treats  of  the  finances,  or  revenues  of  the  crown -,  and 
of  the  forces  by  fea  and  land. 

ANtiently  there  was  but  one  Grand  Treafurer  Of  thefi- 
for  the  kingdom  of  France,  but  at  prefent  nances,  or 
there  are  twenty- five,  viz.  one  for  every  generalty 
into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided.  Of  thefe 
16  S  there 
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there  are  nineteen  in  the  Pais  de  elections,  as  they 
are  called-,  that  is,  in  thofe  provinces  where  courts 
of  election  are  eftablifhed,  ot  which  there  are  le- 
veral  in  every  generalty  -,  and  fix  in  the  Pais  d’etats, 
that  is,  in  thofe  provinces  where  the  States  are 


Freeholders ;  and  this  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
from  the  great  numbers  there  are  of  them.  The 
Nobleffe  therefore,  (that  is,  the  nobility  and  gen¬ 
try  who  hold  by  knights  lervice)  and  the  clergy 
are  exempted,  unlefs  in  Languedoc,  Provence  and 
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ftill  permitted  to  affemble,  and  feemingly  to  give  Dauphine,  where  the  lands  and  immovable  efiates 


Inten- 
dants, 
their  au¬ 
thority. 


their  confent  to  the  taxes  demanded.  The  Pais 
de  elections  are  thofe  of  Paris,  Amiens,  Soiflbns, 
Chalons,  Lyons,  Montauban,  Bourdeaux,  Li¬ 
moges,  Poitiers,  Rochelle,  Tours,  Caen,  Alen- 
fon,  Rouen,  Orleans,  Bourges,  Moulins,  Riom, 
and  Auch:  and  the  fix  within  the  Pais  d’etats,  are 
thofe  of  Britany,  Burgundy,  Dauphine,  Provence, 
Montpelier,  and  Thouloufe. 

Every  generalty  is  compofed  of  feveral  elections, 
which  comprehend  a  certain  number  of  parifhes. 

In  every  generalty  there  is  an  Intendant  deputed 
by  the  King,  who  takes  cognizance  both  of  civil 
and  criminal  caufes,  as  well  as  of  the  finances,  and 
other  matters  that  concern  the  publick  good  and  his 
Majefly’s  interefts-,  only  the  generalties  of  Mont- 


only  are  chargeable.  Here  the  Roturiers  or  copy- 
holders  pay  nothing  for  that  part  of  their  eftates 
which  they  hold  by  knights  fervice  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  gentry  pay  the  Taille  for  all  fuch 
efiates  as  they  hold  by  bafe  tenures,  for  the  Taille 
is  a  real  and  not  a  perfonal  tax  there.  In  all  the 
generalty  of  Montauban,  and  in  the  elections  of 
Agen  and  Condom,  which  are  in  the  generalty 
of  Bourdeaux,  as  alfo  in  the  election  of  Lanes, 
belonging  to  the  generalty  of  Auch,  the  tax  is 
alfo  real,  that  is,  paid  for  the  lands,  without  any 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  perfon  who  poflefies 
them :  but  in  every  other  generalty,  the  clergy  and 
the  gentry  are  exempt  from  the  Tallies,  as  well 
as  the  officers  of  the  fuperior  courts,  and  courts  of 


pelier  and  Thouloufe,  which  comprehend  the  pro-  judicature,  who  are  alfo  exempted  from  watch 
vince  of  Languedoc,  have  but  one  Intendant  fo  and  ward. 


that  there  are  but  twenty-four  Intendants  in  the 
twenty -five  generalties.  There  are  however  fix 
more  diflributed  in  Flanders,  Hainault,  Alface, 
Metz,  Eranche  Comte,  and  Rouffillon,  which 
makes  in  all  thirty  intendancies. 

There  are  in  every  generalty  two  Receivers- 
general  of  the  finances,  who  take  it  by  turns  an¬ 
nually  to  receive  the  taxes  of  the  collectors  of  the 
feveral  parifhes,  and  remit  them  into  the  royal 
30  intrn-  treafury  or  exchequer.  The  whole  number  of 
dancie?, in  pariffies  contained  in  the  Laid  thirty  general  inten- 
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dancies,  amount  to  thirty-eight  thoufand  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  two,  in  which  are  comprehended  one  mil¬ 
lion  five  hundred  eighty-five  thoufand  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twelve  families,  liable  to  pay  the  Taille 
or  land-tax. 


The  Burgeffes  of  Paris,  and  fome  other  free 
cities,  are  exempted  from  the  Tailles. 

The  Taillon  was  eflabliffied  by  KingHENR  y  II,  Taillon. 
anno  1549,  for  augmenting  the  foldiers  pay  -,  and 
is  payable  by  the  fame  perfons  as  the  Taille,  and 
amounts  to  about  a  third  of  that  tax. 

The  Subfiflence  is  a  tax  which  was  fir  ft  levied 
by  Lewis  XIV,  for  the  fubfiflence  of  his  armies 
in  their  winter-quarters,  and  is  paid  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Taille. 

By  Aides  are  underftood  all  duties  and  cufloms  Aides, 
on  goods  and  merchandizes  except  fait. 

The  Gabdles  are  the  taxes  arifing  from  fait.  Gabelles. 
Lewi s  the  Fourteenth  raifed  this  duty  beyond 
what  it  had  been  in  any  preceding  reigns,  divi¬ 
ding  the  whole  kingdom  into  the  great  gabelles, 


The  taxes  ufually  levied  in  France,  are  the  taille  the  little  gabelles,  and  the  countries  exempt  from 


gabelles.  The  country  of  the  great  gabelles,  where 
fait  is  fold  at  the  highefl  price,  comprehends  the 
generalties  of  Paris,  Soiflbns,  Amiens,  Chalons, 
Orleans,  Tours,  Moulins,  Bourges,  Dijon,  Rouen, 
and  Caen.  The  country  of  the  lmaller  gabelles, 
where  fait  is  fold  at  a  lefs  price,  comprehends 


or  land-tax,  the  taillon,  the  fubfiflence  money, 
the  aides,  and  the  gabdles. 

As  to  the  manner  of  levying  the  taille,  after  the 
King  has  determined  what  fum  he  will  raife,  an 
order  is  i  flued  to  every  generalty,  nfcertaining  what 
part  of  it  fhall  be  levied  in  each  eleftion.  The  In¬ 
tendant,  with  the  two  Receivers  of  the  generalty,  Lyonois,  Provence,  Dauphine,  Languedoc,  and 
hereupon  viflt  every  election,  and  with  the  officers  Rouffillon  :  and  the  countries  exempt  from  ga- 
thereof,  affign  what  proportion  every  parifli  in  the  belles  are,  Poitou,  Limoufin,  Auvergne,  Guienne, 
election  fhall  raife,  having  informed  themfelves  of  Gafcogne,  and  Bretagne.  Jn  the  bifhopricks  of 
the  alterations  that  have  happened  in  the  refpedlive  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  Franche  Comte, 
parifhes  fince  the  preceding  year.  When  the  tax  the  price  of  fait  is  various.  The  farmers  of  the 
is  fettled,  the  intendant  fends- a  copy  of  the  aflfeff-  gabelles  are  obliged  to  buy  their  fait  at  the  falt- 
ment  to  the  royal  treafury,  and  duplicates  of  the  pits  and  bays  at  a  certain  price,  and  to  carry  it  to 
fumsaflcfled  on  every  pari fh  to  the  refpeclive  elec-  the  flore-houfes  eftablifhed  by  the  King,  where 


tions,  who  tranfmit  to  the  colleblors  of  every  parifh 
a  particular  of  the  fum  to  be  raifed  by  them,  with 
an  order  to  aflefs  the  feveral  inhabitants  according 
to  their  confciencies,  in  proportion  to  the  lands 
and  goods  they  pofiefs.  This  afiefiment  or  roll  is 
confirmed  by  an  officer  of  the  election,  and  the 
tax  levied  accordingly  by  the  collectors,  who  tranf¬ 
mit  it  to  the  receivers  of  the  ele&ion  every  quar¬ 
ter,  and  thefe  pay  it  to  the  receivers  of  their  ge¬ 
neralty  ;  from  whence  it  is  either  conveyed  to  the  mily  takes 
royal  treafury  or  exchequer,  or  wherever  elfe  the 
government  appoints. 

The  Taille,  or  land-tax,  is  only  paid  by  the 
third  eftate,  that  is,  by  tradefmen,  or  thofe  that 
hold  by  bafe  tenures,  like  our  Copyholders  in 
England,  called  in  France  Roturiers  ;  tho’  others 
affirm,  that  thofe  that  hold  in  focage  alfo  are  in¬ 
cluded,  which  are  the  fame  with  our  ordinary 
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it  is  delivered  out  to  the  people.  There  is  one  of 
thefe  flore-houfes,  or  greniers  of  fait,  in  almoA 
every  great  town,  which  have  their  directors  and 
other  officers  belonging  to  them,  who  are  judges 
of  all  offences  relating  to  fait,  as  the  making  and 
felling  it  without  licence,  and  not  bringing  it  to 
the  King’s  flore-houfes,  &c.  They  take  cogni¬ 
zance  alfo  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  fait,  and  of  the 
weights  and  meafures,  and  examine  if  every  fa- 
fuch  a  quantity  of  fait  annually  as  is 
prefer i bed  them  by  the  government. 

The  other  taxes  are  the  capitation,  or  poll-tax,  Capita- 
firft  eftablifhed  in  the  year  1695,  and  taken  off  tion. 
at  the  end  of  that  war,  but  laid  on  again  in  the 
year  1701. 

The  tenths  of  all  the  efiates  of  the  kingdom  Tenths, 
was  levied  by  the  crown  in  the  year  1710,  and  3f- 
fe&ed  not  only  real  eftates,  but  all  offices,  em¬ 
ployments, 
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c  HA  P.  ployments,  and  commiffions,  which  paid  propor- 
XXXvi.  rjonab|y  to  tiieir  annual  revenues  and  incomes  ;  as 
alfo  all  money  in  the  funds,  or  private  hands. 

50th  pen-  Another  tax  alfo  has  been  levied  of  late  years, 
py.  from  which  neither  the  clergy  or  nobility  are  ex¬ 
empted,  called  the  fiftieth  penny,  or  the  fiftieth 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  earth  •,  againft  which 
reprefentations  have  been  made  by  the  clergy,  and 
the  feveral  parliaments  of  the  kingdom,  but  to 
very  little  purpofe. 

Tenths  The  tenths  and  free  gifts  of  the  clergy,  who 
and  free  are  allowed  for  the  moll  part  to  tax  themfelves, 
gilts  of  the  amount  a|f0  t0  a  very  confiderable  fum,  they 
being  pofleffed  of  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom,  and  it  being  expedted  that  they  fhould 
pay  at  lead  as  great  a  proportion  of  their  revenues 
towards  the  fupport  of  the  government,  as  any 
other  fubjedls. 

The  de-  Befides  thefe,  there  is  a  great  revenue  arifing 
fi^eTfor  from  t^ie  ctown-lands,  and  woods,  fee-farms,  for¬ 
feitures  feitures,  fines,  &c.  and  from  the  high  duties  im- 
& c.  pofed  on  all  provifions  brought  into  Paris  •,  all 
which,  are  computed  to  amount  to  fifteen  millions 
fterling  and  upwards,  annually  to  the  government; 
and  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  King  makes  as  much 
fome  years  by  raffing  the  value  of  the  coin,  and 
other  oppreffive  ways  and  means,  as  by  compelling 
the  people  to  take  paper  for  their  money,  and 
then  compounding  with  them  to  take  half,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  quarter  of  their  refpedtive  debts,  when  they 
come  to  be  paid.  And  in  fhort,  the  whole  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  country  is  the  King’s  :  he  takes  from 
the  fubjedts  what  part  of  their  eftates  he  fees  fit, 
and  of  late  years  has  lcarce  left  them  a  fubfiftence 
for  their  families. 

Coins.  Their  coins,  real  and  imaginary,  are  crowns, 
livres,  fols,  and  deniers.  12  deniers  make  a  fol,  or 
fou ;  20  fols  a  livre,  or  florin  ;  3  livres,  or  60 
fols,  make  a  crown.  A  French  crown  is  of  equal 
value  with  4s.  6d.  Englifh  :  an  Englifh  crown 
yields  in  F" ranee  65  fols ;  a  pound  fterling  yields  13 
livres,  and  an  Englifh  guinea  ^livres.  The  other 
monies  of  France  are  a  double,  which  is  two  de¬ 
niers;  a  Hard,  the  fourth  part  of  a  fol;  pieces  of 
three  and  a  half,  and  five  fols ;  the  quarter  and  the 
half  crown  ;  the  two  livre  piece  :  and  of  gold,  the 
crown,  value  five  livres  14  fols ;  lys  de  or,  value  7 
livres  ten  fols ;  the  half  louis,  the  whole  louis  d’or, 
value  1 1  livres  ;  double  louis,  &c. 

Of  the  The  officers  of  the  land-forces  in  France,  who 
land  for-  have  the  higheft  command  in  their  armies,  are  the 
ces.  Marfhals,  of  whom  originally  there  was  but  one, 
afterwards  there  were  two  ;  in  the  reigns  of 
Francis  I,  and  Henry  II,  there  were  four,  and 
under  the  reigns  of  Lewis  XIII,  and  Lewis  XIV, 
there  number  was  not  limited.  There  were  actual¬ 
ly  in  the  year  1715,  no  lefs  than  fifteen  Marfhals 
of  France.  They  enjoy  their  offices  during  their 
lives,  and  are  deemed  officers  of  the  crown.  They 
are  judges  of  points  of  honour,  and  have  Provofts 
or  Lieutenants  in  the  provinces,  who  have  a  jurif- 
diCtion  over  all  vagrants,  robbers,  incendiaries, 
aflfaffins,  &c.  of  which  offences  they  take  cogni¬ 
zance,  and  judge  in  the  laft  refort. 

The  Lieutenant-Generals  command  bodies  of 
forces  under  the  Marfhals ;  and  when  they  ferve 
in  the  fame  army,  every  one  of  them  commands 
his  day  by  turns,  according  to  their  feniority. 

The  Marfhals  de  camp  are  the  next  officers  to 
the  Lieutenant-Generals.  Their  bufinefs  is  to 
mark  out  the  encampments,  to  command  the 
van-guard,  and  reconnoitre  the  country. 

The  Brigadiers  command  a  brigade  of  cavalry  or 
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infantry  :  a  brigade  of  horfc  is  ten  or  twelve  fqua-  CH  A  P- 
drons,  and  a  brigade  of  foot  five  or  fix  battalions.  XXXVL 

The  Meftre-de-camp  is  an  officer  that  com- 
mands  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  which  is  compofed 
of  feveral  troops,  each  of  which  is  commanded  by 
a  Captain,  Lieutenant,  and  Cornet. 

A  Colonel  commands  a  regiment  of  foot,  which 
confifts  of  feveral  companies,  each  of  them  com¬ 
manded  by  a  Captain  and  two  Lieutenants. 

The  Dragoons  are  deemed  bodies  of  infantry, 
though  they  ferve  fometimes  on  horfe-back,  and 
fometimes  on  foot;  and  the  commander  of  a  re¬ 
giment  is  ftiled  Colonel. 

There  was  formerly  a  Colonel-General,  who 
commanded  all  the  infantry  ;  but  that  office  was 
fuppreffed  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Eperndn 
in  1 661. 

There  is  ftill  a  Colonel-General  of  the  cavalry, 
a  Meftre-de-Camp  General,  and  a  Commiffary  Ge¬ 
neral,  who  are  fuperior  to  the  Meftres-de-camp. 

The  Colonel- General  of  the  Swifs,  commands  all 
the  Swifs  troops  in  the  fervice  of  France. 

The  Colonel-General  of  dragoons,  commands 
all  the  French  dragoons.  There  is  alfo  in  that 
body  a  Meftre-de-camp  General  under  the  Colonel- 
General. 

The  armies  of  France  were  never  fo  numerous 
as  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  In  the  war  which 
preceded  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  they  amounted  to 
near  four  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  they  are 
not  much  reduced  at  prefent.  They  retain  all  or 
nioft  of  their  officers  and  regiments,  and  only  dis¬ 
charge  fome  of  the  private  foldiers,  which  they 
can  eafily  replace  when  they  pleafe  ;  which  me¬ 
thod  has  been  imitated  of  late  in  Britain. 

The  author  of  the  Defcription  de  la  France ,  Number 
publilhed  in  the  year  1719,  fays,  that  the  infantry 
confifted  then  of  two  hundred  and  fixty-four  re-  mcnts- 
giments,  without  including  the  two  regiments  of 
the  houlhold- troops :  that  fome  of  thofe  regiments 
confifted  of  four  battalions,  moft  of  them  of  two, 
and  the  reft  of  one  :  that  their  cavalry  was  then 
compofed  of  an  hundred  and  feven  regiments,  and 
the  dragoons  of  thirty-fix. 

That  the  troops  of  the  houfhold  confifted  of  Guards, 
ten  thoufand  men,  horfe,  and  foot,  the  cavalry 
comprehending  the  four  companies  of  die  guards 
de  corps,  viz.  that  of  the  gendarmes  of  the  guards, 
that  of  the  guard  of  light-horfe,  the  mufiketeers, 
and  fixteen  companies  of  gendarmerie,  every  one 
whereof  confifted  of  fixty  gendarmes,  or  light 
horfe. 

The  infantry  of  the  houfhold  comprehends  the 
regiment  of  Fffench  guards,  confiding  of  thirty- 
two  companies,  every  company  of  an  hundred  and 
forty  men,  without  reckoning  the  officers,  and  the 
regiment  of  Swifs  guards  containing  twelve  com¬ 
panies  of  two  hundred  men  each.  Thefe  guards 
are  always  placed  at  the  gates  and  avenues  of  the 
palace  where  the  King  refides,  the  French  guards 
always  taking  the  right  of  the  Swifs. 

The  Colonel  of  the  French  foot-guards  is  ufually 
a  Marfhal  or  Lieutenant-General.  The  late  King, 
by  an  edidt  anno  1691,  gave  the  title  and  rank  of 
Colonel  to  the  Captains  of  the  guards ;  and  by  an¬ 
other  edidt  in  1693,  he  gave  them  the  rank  of  Co¬ 
lonels  before  the  Colonels  of  otherregiments  created 
fince  1691,  and  the  Lieutenants  of  this  regiment 
command  all  Captains  of  infantry. 

The  errand  mafter  of  the  artillery  commands  all 
the  French  artillery,  orders  the  making  of  gun¬ 
powder,  and  the  founding  of  guns,  and  has  the 
conduct  of  that  body  on  marches  and  fieges.  He 

commands 
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commands  in  the  French  arfenals,  and  efpecially 
that  of  Paris.  He  is  always  Colonel  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  artillery  and  bombardiers,  and  in  every 
army  has  his  lieutenant,  who  commands  the  ar¬ 
tillery.  The  Engineers  are  a  body  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  men,  commanded  by  the  Intendant  of  the 
fortifications. 

The  maritime  forces  of  France  were  inconfi- 
derable  till  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV  •,  but  in  the 
laft  war,  fays  my  French  author,  the  naval  army 
(the  royal  navy)  of  France  not  only  defended  itfelf 
againft  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  but  often  beat  them : 
though  I  believe  he  cannot  give  one  inftance  of 
that  nature  in  a  general  battle ;  they  may  have 
defealed  fome  fingle  fquadrons  when  they  happened 
to  out-number  them,  but  never  the  grand  fleet,  ei¬ 
ther  of  England  or  Holland.  The  Admiral  of 
France  is  General  of  the  royal  navy,  and  takes  cog¬ 
nizance  of  all  offences  committed  therein  •,  and  he 
conrtitutes  the  members  of  the  admiralty,  who 
adminifter  juftice  in  his  name  concerning  all  con- 
troverfles  at  fea,  either  relating  to  war,  the  fifheries, 
or  merchandize.  He  has  a  right  to  a  tenth  of  the 
prizes  taken  at  fea.  The  king  however  at  pre¬ 
fent  refcrves  to  himfelf  the  power  of  appointing 
the  officers  concerned  in  building  and  fitting  out 
the  fleet,  and  buying  in  provifions  and  ammunition 
for  the  naval  magazines  and  arfenals.  The  Ad¬ 
mirals  had  formerly  a  right  to  wrecks,  but  Lewis 
XIV,  by  an  ordinance  in  1681,  decreed  that  they 
fhould  be  reftored  to  the  owners,  if  claimed  with¬ 
in  a  year  and  a  day,  after  charges  paid. 

Prizes  are  adjudged  by  the  Admiral  and  com- 
miflioners  appointed  by  the  King.  The  Admiral 
hath  under  him  two  Vice-Admirals,  who  are  ufu- 
ally  Marfhals  of  France,  and  under  them  are 
Lieutenants-general  of  the  royal  navy,  who  have 
the  precedence  of  the  commanders  of  fquadrons,  and 
give  them  orders,  which  they  communicate  to  the 
inferior  officers.  There  are  ufually  four  Lieute¬ 
nant-generals,  but  in  the  year  1715  there  were 
five.  The  commanders  of  fquadrons  hold  the 
fame  rank  as  the  Marfhals  de  camp  at  land  -,  there 
are  at  prefent  eleven  of  thefe  commanders.  The 
captains  of  men  of  war,  are  the  next  to  the  com¬ 
manders  of  fquadrons,  and  when  they  ferve  on 
fliore  have  the  fame  rank  as  colonels  and  there 
are  adfually  in  France  an  hundred  and  leventy-one 
captains  of  men  of  war,  and  fifty-three  captains 
of  frigates  •,  and  of  all  kinds  of  commiflion  of¬ 
ficers  not  lefs  than  eighteen  hundred,  without  rec¬ 
koning  the  commanders  of  fquadrons.  In  time  of 
war  there  are  nine  hundred  guards  marine,  diftri- 
buted  in  three  companies,  viz.  at  Toulon,  Breft, 
and  Rochfort,  who  are  gentlemen  volunteers, 
taught  navigation  and  other  parts  of  mathematicks 
at  the  King’s  charge,  out  of  whom  the  vacant  com¬ 
mands  are  fupplied.  Befides  which,  his  Majefly 
entertains  an  hundred  companies  of  marines,  of  an 
hundred  men  each,  commanded  by  the  lieutenants 
of  the  men  of  war.  It  appeared  in  the  year  1713? 
that  there  were  fifty- two  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  fifty-four  feamen  employed  in  the  royal  navy, 
befides  officers,  and  a  vaft  number  of  workmen  in 
their  ports  and  magazines,  employed  in  making 
and  providing  naval  ftores,  upwards  of  twelve 
thoufand  invalids,  ten  thoufand  cabbin-boys,  pow¬ 
der-monkeys,  &c. 

The  royal  navy  is  diftributed  in  the  ports  of 
Toulon,  Breft,  Port  Louis,  Rochfort  and  Havre 
de  Grace,  where  there  are  magazines  filled  with 
all  manner  of  neceflaries  and  ammunition  for  build¬ 
ing  and  rigging  out  a  fleet ;  which  confifted  the 
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laft  war  in  twenty-fix  firft  rates,  thirty  fecond 
rates,  forty-fix  third  rates,  twelve  fourth  rates, 
twenty- leven  light  frigates,  five  bomb-galliots, 
twenty-two  firefhips,  befides  flutes,  tenders,  &c. 
The  firft  rates  being  an  hundred  and  fixty-three 
feet  long,  and  forty-four  foot  broad,  and  carrying 
from  feventy  to  an  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  and 
about  nine  hundred  men  each.  In  every  port 
where  the  King  has  a  magazine,  there  is  an  In¬ 
tendant  of  the  Marine,  who  takes  cognizance  of 
civil  and  criminal  caufes,  and  the  revenues  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  fea-fervice,  and  takes  care  to  furnifh 
the  magazines  with  all  manner  of  ftores. 


CHAP. 

XXXVI. 

Number 
of  men  of 
war. 


Intendants 
of  the  ma¬ 
rine. 


The  galleys  of  France  are  another  confiderable  Galleys, 
force,  of  which  there  are  thirty  in  the  port  of 
Marfeilles,  and  ten  more  in  other  ports.  The 
General  is  independent  of  the  Admiral,  and  ftiled 
General  of  the  galleys,  and  Lieutenant-General, 
of  the  Levant  feas.  He  has  under  him  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General,  and  five  commanders  of  fqua¬ 
drons.  The  principal  galley  is  called  the  Reale, 
on  account  of  the  royal  ftandard  which  it  carries, 
and  the  General  goes  on  board  it.  The  fecond 
galley  is  called  the  Patron,  in  which  the  Lieute¬ 
nant-General  commands.  The  Reale  and  the 
Patron  are  larger  than  the  reft,  and  have  three 
hundred  flaves  on  board  each,  whereas  the  other 
galleys  have  but  two.  But  befides  the  crew, 
every  galley  has  a  company  of  foot,  confiding  of 
fixty  men,  commanded  by  the  officers  of  the 
galley.  There  is  alfo  a  company  of  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  belonging  to  the  galleys,  called  the  guards 
of  the  ftandard,  who  are  inftrudted  in  navigation 
at  the  King’s  charge,  as  thofe  of  the  guards  ma¬ 
rine  are,  which  belong  to  the  royal  navy.  There 
are  alfo  belonging  to  the  galleys  an  Intendant, 
Infpecftor,  Comptroller,  Commiflary-General,  Se¬ 
cretary  -  General,  and  two  Treafurers  General. 

The  guards  of  the  coaft  are  commanded  by  their 
proper  officers  on  all  the  fhores  of  the  kingdom, 
but  are  fubjedt  to  the  Admiral  of  the  royal 
navy.  Thefe  were  inftituted  to  prevent  any  fur- 
prize  from  an  enemy,  who  fhould  attempt  to  in¬ 
vade  or  harrafs  the  maritime  provinces.  They  are 
exempted  from  ferving  in  the  ban  and  arrear-ban, 
which  are  the  ordinary  militia  of  France,  and 
enjoy  many  other  privileges,  on  account  of  their 
being  always  in  readinels  to  prevent  a  defcent  from 
a  foreign  enemy. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

\ Treats  of  their  religion ,  and  the  ecclejiajiical 
government  of  France. 


AS  to  the  religion  of  the  antient  Gauls,  the  firft  Religion. 

eftablifhment  of  the  Chriftian  religion  in 
France,  the  oppofition  made  by  the  Albigenfes  to 
the  errors  and  encroachments  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  the  introdudlion  of  Calvinifm,  the  tolera¬ 
tion  of  it  by  the  edict  of  Nuntz,  the  repeals  of  that 
edidt,  the  civil  wars  that  happened  in  this  kingdom 
on  account  of  religion,  and  the  perfecution  of  the 
Proteftants  •,  thefe  have  been  largely  treated  of  in 
the  chapter  containing  the  antient  and  modern 
hiftory  of  France:  there  remains  therefore  no¬ 
thing  more  than  to  confider  the  prefent  ftate  of 
religion  here. 

The  eftablifhed  religion  in  France  is  notorioufly 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholick ;  but  the  Gallican 
church  pretends  to  enjoy  greater  liberties  and  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  to  be  lefs  fubject  to  the  See  of  Rome, 
than  anv  other  Chriftian  ftate  of  that  communion, 
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as  will  appear  hereafter.  However,  we  find  the 
nation  divided  into  two  great  parties,  one  of  them 
zealous  in  defending  the  rights  of  the  Gallican 
Church  againft  the  encroachments  of  Rome,  and 
the  other  no  lefs  zealous  in  afferting  the  Pope’s  fu- 
premacy.  Of  the  latter  party  are  the  Jefuits,  who 
at  this  day  feem  to  have  the  greateft  influence, 
and  to  whofe  indefatigable  induftry  we  may  afcribe 
the  receiving  of  the  Conftitution  Unigenitus,  after 
fo  long  and  warm  a  ftruggle. 

All  fpiritual  caufes  are  cognizable  at  this  day  in 
their  ecclefiaftical  courts,  provided  they  are  not  in¬ 
termixed  with  temporal  matters,  or  concern  the 
ftate  or  civil  judicatures.  On  the  contrary,  all 
temporal  matters,  and  thofe  which  regard  the  civil 
government,  are  fubjed  to  lay  jurifdidion.  The 
Bilhops  exercife  their  authority  by  an  official,  who 
•  ought  to  be  a  graduate  and  a  prieft. 

Their  Bilhops  antiently  were  not  tryed  in  the 
temporal  courts,  even  for  high-treafon,  but  by  o- 
ther  Bilhops,  or  in  Parliament,  where  all  the 
Bilhops  affifted  ;  but  there  are  feveral  inftances 
of  late  years  where  they  have  been  tryed  by  lay- 
judges,  or  commiffioners  fpecially  appointed  for 
that  purpofe. 

And  as  the  Kings  of  France  are  no  farther  fub¬ 
jed  to  the  laws  of  the  Holy  See  than  they  think  fit, 
confequently  all  the  privileges  which  the  ecclefia- 
fticks  enjoy,  they  derive  from  the  crown,  and  thefe 
may  be  reftrained  and  revoked  when  his  Majefty 
fees  proper.  To  entitle  any  fubjed  of  France  to 
the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  it  is  neceflary  that  he 
adually  be  in  holy  orders,  or  at  leaft  that  he  has 
received  the  tonfure,  wears  the  habit  of  a  clerk, 
ferves  in  the  church,  and  applies  himfelf  to  no 
bufinefs  inconfiftent  with  that  charader. 

The  privileges  the  clergy  of  France  enjoy,  are,  1 . 
That  they  cannot  be  brought  before  any  lay-ju- 
rifdidion  for  perfonal  matters  :  on  the  contrary, 
they  cannot  bring  laymen  before  their  ecclefiaftical 
courts  for  any  caufe  whatever  ;  and  in  real  or  mixed 
adions,  the  clergy  themfelves  muft  try  their  caufes 
in  the  civil  courts.  2.  The  clergy  as  well  as  the 
nobility,  are  exempted  from  the  tailles,  or  land- 
tax.  3.  Neither  their  movables  employed  in  di¬ 
vine  fervice,  or  neceflary  for  their  ufe,  nor  their 
books  to  the  value  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  livres, 
can  be  feized.  4.  In  criminal  cafes  they  may  be 
tryed  before  the  grand  chamber,  if  they  defire  it. 
5.  A  perfon  in  holy  orders  condemned  for  any  capi¬ 
tal  crime,  may  not  be  executed  till  he  is  degraded, 
unlefs  for  treafon  or  affaflination.  6.  They  are 
exempted  from  quartering  foldiers.  7.  Their  per- 
fons  cannot  be  taken  in  execution  in  civil  ac¬ 
tions,  unlefs  they  have  been  guilty  of  fome 
fraud. 

The  King  nominates  to  all  bifhopricks  and  ab- 
bies,  and  the  Pope  afterwards  grants  his  bulls  of 
confecration,  &c.  to  the  Bifhop,  provided  the 
party  nominated  be  twenty -feven  years  of  age,  and 
a  dodor  of  divinity  or  law.  The  age  required  for 
abbots  and  priors  is  twenty-three.  The  Pope  a- 
greed  to  the  King’s  nomination  of  Bilhops,  &c. 
when  the  Concordat  was  made  at  Bologne,  in  the 
room  of  the  Pragmatick  Sandion  ;  and  the  King, 
on  the  other  hand,  granted  to  his  Holinefs  the  an¬ 
nates,  or  firft-fruits.  But  neither  Britany,  nor 
the  new-conquered  country,  being  comprehended 
in  the  Concordat,  the  King  always  receives  a  brief, 
or  indulto,  from  the  Pope,  when  he  nominates  to 
thofe  bifhopricks.  Befides  the  ufual  bulls,  the  Pope 
fends  to  an  Archbifhop  the  pallium,  which  is  an 
ornament  they  wear  when  they  officiate  pontifi- 
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cally,  and  (hews  their  authority  over  their  fuf-  CHAP, 
fragans.  _ 

The  crown  feizes  the  temporalities  of  all  vacant  "  ’ 
archbifhopricks  and  bifhopricks,  and  this  in  France 
is  called  the  Regale.  The  King  has  alfo  the  prefen- 
tation  of  vacant  benefices  belonging  to  the  bifhop¬ 
ricks,  till  the  oath  of  fidelity  of  the  fuccefior  be 
regiftred  in  the  chamber  of  accounts,  and  he  has 
obtained  an  order  there  to  take  poffeflion  of  it. 

And  the  King  frequently  grant  penfions  to  lay¬ 
men  out  of  the  bifhopricks  and  abbies. 

The  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  which  L'bertiex 
my  French  author  makes  diftind  from  her  privi- 
leges,  are  two.  1.  The  Pope  cannot  intermeddle  church, 
in  things  relating  to  temporal  affairs  in  any  of  the 
King’s  dominions  j  and  if  he  does,  the  clergy  are 
not  bound  to  obey  him.  2.  Though  the  Pope 
be  acknowledged  head  of  the  Church  in  fpirituals, 
his  power  is  neverthelefs  bounded  in  France  by 
canons  and  antient  councils  received  in  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  for  the  Gallican  Church  has  always  held, 
that  a  general  council  is  above  the  Pope. 

The  clergy  of  France  cannot  afiemble  without  Aflembly 
leave  of  the  King  :  thefe  aflemblies  are  of  two  the 
kinds,  the  one  (tiled  general,  becaufe  it  is  com-  ccrsy' 
pofed  of  the  deputies  or  reprefentatives  of  all  the 
ecclefiaftical  provinces  •,  the  other  private,  becaufe 
it  confifts  only  of  fuch  prelates  as  are  about  Paris, 
who  are  called  to  treat  of  fome  matter  of  impor¬ 
tance,  when  there  is  not  time  to  chufe  and  af* 
femble  the  deputies  of  the  provinces. 

The  general  aflemblies  again  are  divided  into 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  :  the  extraordinary 
are  called  on  great  emergencies,  and  the  ordinary 
have  their  fixed  ftated  times,  and  are  held  every 
five  years.  The  ordinary  aflemblies  again  are  di¬ 
vided  into  great  and  leffer;  the  firft  are  called 
great,  becaufe  the  provinces  ufually  fend  four  de¬ 
puties  to  them,  two  of  the  higher  orders,  as  Arch- 
bifliops  or  Bifhops,  and  two  of  the  inferior  or¬ 
ders,  as  Abbots,  Priors,  or  other  beneficed  clergy¬ 
men  of  the  province.  The  fecond  are  called  the 
leffer  aflemblies,  becaufe  the  provinces  fend  but  two 
deputies,  one  of  the  firft  order  and  the  other  of 
the  fecond.  The  great  aflemblies  were  heretofore 
called  Decennates,  becaufe  they  meet  but  once  in 
ten  years,  and  in  the  intervals  are  held  the  leffer 
aflemblies  ;  for  example,  if  the  leffer  afiembly  be 
held  in  1730,  the  greater  will  be  held  in  1735, 
fo  that  there  are  five  years  between  the  one  and 
the  other. 

The  great  aflemblies  are  held  to  renew  their 
contrad  for  paying  their  tenths  to  his  Majefty, 
which  is  in  force  ten  years.  The  bufinefs  of  the 
leffer  is  to  take  the  accounts  of  the  Receiver-Ge¬ 
neral  :  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  grant  the 
King  a  further  fupply,  which  paffes  under  the 
name  of  a  free-gift,  which  is  levied  on  all  the 
clergy  of  France,  and  is  more  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate.  There  are  but  fix- 
teen  of  the  provinces  that  have  a  right  of  fending 
their  deputies  to  the  ordinary  aflemblies,  viz.  Aix, 

Alby,  Ambrun,  Arles,  Aufch,  Bourdeaux,  Bour- 
ges,  Lyons,  Narbonne, Paris, Rheims, Rouen,  Sens, 
Thouloufe,  Tours,  and  Vienne.  The  other  pro¬ 
vinces  were  not  united  to  the  crown  when  the 
firft  contrad  for  tenths  was  made ;  but  they  fend 
deputies  to  the  extraordinary  aflemblies,  which 
treat  of  the  general  affairs  of  the  church  of  France, 
of  matters  of  faith,  manners,  or  difeipline. 

The  clergy  of  France  have  always  two  agents*  Agents  of 
general,  which  attend  the  Court  to  make  their  tbedergy. 
remonftrances  to  the  King  and  Council,  againft 
16  T  any 
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CHAP,  any  edidts  or  arrets,  which  appear  contrary  to  the 
XXXVII.  interefts  of  the  Church,  or  feem  to  encroach  on 
jurifj^ion,  and  they  are  allowed  a  feat  in 
the  Council  of  State  and  Parliament  of  Paris  for 
that  end.  They  continue  five  years  in  their  of¬ 
fice,  and  are  named  alternately  by  the  provinces. 
They  ought  to  be  priefts  of  the  province  that  eledt 
them,  and  to  be  poffeffed  of  a  benefice  that  pays 
tenths,  and  are  allowed  each  of  them  a  falary  of 
feven  thoufand  livres  per  annum. 

The  controverfies  which  happen  about  the  levy¬ 
ing  the  tenths,  or  other  taxes  or  impofitions  on 
the  clergy,  are  tried  in  the  courts  of  the  feveral 
diocefes  in  the  firft  inftance  j  but  are  afterwards 
*  frequently  brought  by  way  of  appeal  to  fome  of 
the  nine  fuperior  ecclefiaftical  courts,  eftablifhed 
in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  are  the  laft 
refort  within  their  refpective  limits.  Thefe  fupe¬ 
rior  courts  or  councils  are  held  at  Paris,  Rouen, 
Lyons,  Tours,  Thouloufe,  Bourges,  Bourdeaux, 
Aix,  and  Pau.  The  diocefan  courts  affefs  and 
affign  what  proportion  every  clergyman  is  to  pay 
towards  the  tenths,  &c.  for  though  they  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  tenths,  the  fum  raifed  has  been 
fometimes  more  and  fometimes  lefs.  The  fum 
which  is  demanded  by  way  of  free  gift,  is  ufually 
named  by  the  court,  and  they  will  not  often  take 
much  lefs  than  they  afk. 

The  kingdom  of  France  contains  eighteen  Arch- 
bifhopricks,  and  a  hundred  thirteen  Bifhopricks, 
Viz. 

1.  The  Archbifhoprick  of  Aix,  the  fuffragans 
whereof  are,  1.  The  Bifhop  of  Apt.  2.  The 
Bifhop  of  Riez.  3.  The  Bifhop  of  Frejus.  4. 
The  Bifhop  of  Gap.  5.  The  Bifhop  of  Sifteron. 

2.  The  Archbilhoprick  of  Alby,  the  fuffragans 
whereof  are,  1.  The  Bifhop  of  Caftres.  2.  The 
Bifhop  of  Mande.  3.  The  Bifhop  of  Cahors.  4. 
The  Bifhop  of  Rodez.  5.  The  Bifhop  of  Vabres. 

3.  The  Archbifhoprick  of  Ambrun,  the  fuffra¬ 
gans  whereof  are,  1.  The  Bifhop  of  Digne.  2. 
The  Bifhop  of  Graffe.  3.  The  Bifhop  of  Vence. 

4.  The  Bifhop  of  Glandeve.  5.  The  Bifhop  of 
Senez.  . 

4.  The  Archbifhoprick  of  Arles,  the  fuffragans 
whereof  are,  1.  The  Bifhop  of  Marleilles.  2.  The 
Bifhop  of  St  Paul  trois  Chateaux.  3.  The  Bifhop 
of  Thoulon.  4.  The  Bifhop  of  Orange. 

5.  The  Archbifhoprick  of  Auch,  the  fuffragans 
whereof  are,  1.  The  Bifhop  of  Dax,  or  Acqs. 
2.  The  Bifhop  of  Laictoure.  3.  The  Bifhop  of 
Comenge.  4.  The  Bifhop  of  Conferans.  5.  The 
Bifhop  of  Aire.  6.  The  Bifhop  of  Bazas.  7. 
The  Bifhop  of  Tarbes.  8.  The  Bifhop  of  Ole- 
ron.  9.  The  Bifhop  of  Lefcar.  10.  The  Bifhop 
of  Bayonne. 

6.  The  Archbifhoprick  of  Befan?on,  the  fuffra¬ 
gans  whereof  are,  1.  The  Bifhop  of  Belley,  &c. 

7.  The  Archbifhoprick  of  Bourdeaux,  the  fuf- 
Fragans  whereof  are,  1.  The  Bifhop  of  A  gen.  2. 
The  Bifhop  of  Condom.  3.  The  Bifhop  of  An- 
gouleme.  4.  The  Bifhop  of  Saintes.  5.  The 
Bifhop  of  Poitiers.  6.  The  Bifhop  of  Rochelle. 
7.  The  Bifhop  of  Lucon.  8.  The  Bifhop  of  Pe- 
rigueux.  9.  The  Bifhop  of  Sarlat. 
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8.  The  Archbifhoprick  of  Bourges,  the  fuffra-  CHAP, 
gans  whereof  are,  1.  The  Bifhop  of  Clermont.  XXXVII. 
2.  The  Bifhop  of  St  Flour.  3.  The  Bifhop  of 
Limoges.  4.  The  Bifhop  of  Tulles.  5.  The 
Bifhop  of  Puy. 

9.  The  Archbifhoprick  of  Cambray,  the  fuffra¬ 
gans  whereof  are,  1.  The  Bifhop  of  Arras.  2. 

The  Bifhop  of  St  Omer.  3.  The  Bifhop  of 
Tournay.  4.  The  Bifhop  of  Ypres. 

10.  The  Archbifhoprick  of  Lyons,  the  fuffra¬ 
gans  whereof  are,  1.  The  Bifhop  of  Autun.  2. 

The  Bifhop  of  Langres.  3.  The  Bifhop  of  Cha¬ 
lons.  4.  The  Bifhop  of  Macon. 

11.  The  Archbifhoprick  of  Narbonne,  the  fuf¬ 
fragans  whereof  are,  1.  The  Bifhop  of  Beziers. 

2.  The  Bifhop  of  Agde.  3.  The  Bifhop  of  Car- 
caffonne.  4.  The  Bifhop  of  Nifmes.  5.  The 
Bifhop  of  Montpelier.  6.  The  Bifhop  of  Lodeve*. 

7.  The  Bifhop  of  Uzez.  8.  The  Bifhop  of  St 
Pons  de  Tomieres.  9.  The  Bifhop  of  Alet.  10. 

The  Bifhop  of  Alais.  11.  The  Bifhop  of  Elne, 
or  Perpignan. 

1 2.  The  Archbifhoprick  of  Paris,  the  fuffragans 
whereof  are,  1.  The  Bifhop  of  Chartres.  2.  The 
Bifhop  of  Meaux.  3.  The  Bifhop  of  Orleans. 

4.  The  Bifhop  of  Blois. 

13.  The  Archbifhoprick  of  Rheims,  the  fuffra- 
grans  whereof  are,  1.  The  Bifhop  of  Soiflons.  2. 

The  Bifhop  of  Chalons  fur  Marne.  3.  The 
Bifhop  of  Laon.  4.  The  Bifhop  of  Senlis.  5. 

The  Bifhop  of  Beauvais.  6.  The  Bifhop  of  A- 
miens.  7.  The  Bifhop  of  Noyen.  8.  The  Bi¬ 
fhop  of  Bologne. 

14.  The  Archbifhoprick  of  Rouen,  the  fuffra¬ 
gans  whereof  are,  1.  The  Bifhop  of  Bayeux.  2. 

The  Bifhop  of  Avranches.  3.  The  Bifhop  of 
Evreux.  4.  The  Bifhop  of  Seez.  5.  The  Bifhop 
of  Lizieux.  6.  The  Bifhop  of  Coutances. 

15.  The  Archbifhoprick  of  Sens,  the  fuffragans 
whereof  are,  r.  The  Bifhop  of  Troyes.  2.  The 
Bifhop  of  Auxerre.  3.  The  Bifhop  of  Ncvers, 

4.  The  Bifhop  of  Bethlena. 

16.  The  Archbifhoprick  of  Thouloufe,  the  fuf¬ 
fragans  whereof  are,  1.  The  Bifhop  of  Pamiers. 

2.  The  Bifhop  of  Montauban.  3.  The  Bifhop 
of  Mirepoix.  4.  The  Bifhop  ofLavaur.  5.  The 
Bifhop  of  Rieux.  6.  The  Bifhop  of  Lombez. 

7.  The  Bifhop  of  St  Papoul. 

17.  The  Archbifhoprick  of  Tours,  the  fuftira- 
ges  whereof  are,  1.  The  Bifhop  of  Mans.  2. 

The  Bifhop  of  Angers.  3.  The  Bifhop  of  Rennes. 

4.  The  Bifhop  of  Nants.  5.  The  Bifhop  of 
Vannes.  6.  The  Bifhop  of  Cournouailles,  or 
jumper  cor  antim.  7.  The  Bifhop  of  St  Paul  de 
Leon.  8.  The  Bifhop  of  Treguier.  9.  The  Bifhop 
of  St  Brieux.  10.  The  Bifhop  of  St  Malo.  11. 

The  Bifhop  of  Doll. 

18.  The  Archbifhoprick  of  Vienne,  the  fuffra¬ 
gans  whereof  are,  1.  The  Bifhop  of  Valance. 

2.  The  Bifhop  of  Die.  3.  The  Bilhop  of  Gre¬ 
noble.  4.  The  Bifhop  of  Viviers.  5.  The  Bifhop 
of  Geneve. 
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CHAP:  19.  The  three  Bifhopricks  are  thofe  of  Metz, 

XXXVIII  Tout,  and  Verdun,  all  fuffragans  to  the  Archbifhop 
of  Triers  in  Germany. 

20.  The  Bifhop  of  Strafburg,  is  fuffragan  to  the 
Archbifhop  of  Mentz. 

21.  The  Bifhop  of  Perpignan  in  Rouffillon,  to 
the  Archbifhop  of  Terragona  in  Spain. 

They  compute  there  are  about  feven  hundred 
and  fifty  abbies  of  Monks,  and  two  hundred  of 
nuns  in  France,  and  about  ten  thoufand  other 
lefler  convents.  That  there  are  in  all  upwards 
of  two  hundred  thoufand  monks  and  nuns  in  the 
kingdom,  and  that  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  and 
religious  houfes  of  all  kinds,  amounts  to  twenty- 
fix  millions  fterling,  per  annum. 

CHAP.  XXXVIII, 

Treats  of  the  King's  JucceJJion  to  the  crown  ;  of  his 
minority  and  majority  •,  titles,  prerogatives ,  orna¬ 
ments ,  arms,  coronation ,  orders  of  knighthood  ; 
and  of  the  Princes  of  the  blood ,  nobility ,  gentry , 
and  commonalty . 

Ofthefuc-  f  I'l  H  E  French  boaft  much  of  their  Salique  Law, 
ceffionto  which  limits  the  lucceflion  of  the  crown  to 

the  crown.  the  maje  jjjue .  but  whether  by  that  law  the  eld- 
eft  fon  only  was  to  inherit  the  kingdom,  or  it  was 
to  be  divided  equally  among  the  Tons,  they  do  not 
feem  to  infift  much  upon.  If  we  were  to  be  gui¬ 
ded  by  the  cuftom  that  prevailed  during  the  two 
firft  races  of  their  Kings,  all  the  fons  would  have 
an  equal  right ;  where  the  deceafed  King  made  no 
difpofition  or  divifion  of  his  dominions,  they  were 
parted  of  courfe  between  his  male  iffue.  Lo  thaire 
was  the  firft  that  fucceeded  to  the  whole  monarchy 
where  there  were  more  brothers  than  one,  and  this 
was  not  till  the  year  954.  But  further,  notwith- 
ftanding  this  pretended  Salique  Law,  the  Kings  of 
France,  when  the  legiflative  authority  was  lodged 
in  them  folely,  and  the  King  and  States  or  Par¬ 
liaments,  when  the  legiflative  authority  was  veil¬ 
ed  in  them  jointly,  have  taken  upon' them  to  fet 
aftde  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  preceding  King,  and 
fix  another  upon  the  throne.  As  in  the  cafe  of 
H  e  n  r  y  V,  King  of  England,  who  having  married 
the  daughter  of  Charles  VI,  King  of  France, 
was  declared  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of 
France,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  Dauphin  ;  which 
fettlement  was  approved  and  ratified  by  the  Parlia¬ 
ments  and  States  of  the  kingdom,  and  Henry 
VI,  King  of  England,  fon  of  Henry  V,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  that  fettlement,  was  afterwards  recog¬ 
nized,  and  crowned  King  of  France  in  Paris. 

At  this  day,  according  to  the  French  writers, 
their  King  never  dies  ;  but  in  that  moment  the 
eyes  of  the  preceding  King  are  clofed,  his  eldeft 
fon,  or  in  default  of  male  iffue,  the  next  Prince 
of  the  blood  fucceeds  to  the  throne,  and  is  vefted 
with  the  fupreme  authority,  before  he  is  either 
anointed  or  crowned.  But  where  the  King  is  a 
minor,  that  is,  before  he  has  entered  the  four¬ 
teenth  year  of  his  age,  the  adminiftration  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  is  lodged  in  a  Regent,  ufually  the  Queen- 
The  Re-  mother,  if  fhe  furvive  the  deceafed  King,  or  the 
gencydu-  firft  Prince  of  the  blood,  according  as  either  of 
ring  a  mi-  them  can  make  intereft,  or  influence  the  parlia- 
nomy‘  merit  of  Paris,  whofe  determination  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  ufually  acquiefced  in  by  the  reft  of  the  king¬ 


dom.  But  if  the  deceafed  King  appoints  a  regent  CHAP, 
by  his  will,  there  is  feldom  any  difpute  about  the  XXX vnl 
matter.  u- -y— w 

When  the  King  is  become  major,  or  entered 
into  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  goes  in  great 
ftate  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  attended  by  the 
Princes  of  the  blood,  Peers,  and  great  Officers  of 
ftate,  which  affembly  is  ufually  called  his  bed  of 
juftice,  and  here  his  majority  is  declared  ;  notwith- 
ftanding  which,  the  regent  frequently  procures 
himfelf  to  be  conftituted  prime  minifter,  and  un¬ 
der  that  title  continues  to  govern  the  kingdom  till 
his  Majefty  thinks  fit  to  take  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  into  his  own  hands.  There  have  been  in- 
ftances  where  the  prime  minifter  has  continued  in 
the  fame  power  during  the  King’s  whole  life,  as  in 
the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII,  when  Cardinal  Rich- 
lieu  had  in  effedl  the  adminiftration  of  all  af¬ 
fairs,  and  the  King  was  little  more  than  a  cypher. 

Some  Princes,  it  is  obferved,  cannot  go  without 
leading-ft rings  ;  and  if  you  take  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  one  minifter,  they  immediately  put  them- 
felves  under  the  condudt  of  another. 

The  French  King  ftiles  himfelf,  Lewis,  by  the  Stile  of  the 
grace  of  God,  King  of  France  and  Navarre.  The  Ki"g- 
Pope  in  his  bulls  gives  him  the  title  of  eldeft  Son 
of  the  Church,  and  the  molt  Chriftian  King,  as  he 
is  ftiled  by  foreigners  ;  but  his  fubjedls,  in  writing 
or  fpeaking  of  him,  call  him  the  King,  or  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  only,  and  in  fpeaking  to  him  give  him  the 
appellation  of  Sire. 

The  arms  of  France  are  three  flowers  de  lys  Arms.' 

Or,  in  a  field  Azure,  fupported  by  two  angels  in 
the  habit  of  Levites,  having  each  of  them  a  banner 
in  his  hands  with  the  fame  arms  -,  the  creft  is  an 
open  crown  ;  the  whole  under  a  grand  Azure  pa¬ 
vilion  ftrewcd  with  flowers  de  lys  Or  and  ermins, 
and  over  it  a  dole  crown  with  a  double  flower 
de  lys  Or  ;  on  the  fides  of  it  are  flying  ftreamers  on 
which  are  written  the  words  ufed  in  battle,  Mont- 
joye,  St  Denis ,  and  above  them  on  the  royal  ban¬ 
ner  or  oriflame,  Lilia  non  labor  ant  neque  nent ,  taken 
from  fcripture  •,  which  are,  ’tis  faid,  an  allufion  to 
the  Salique  Law  that  excludes  females  from  the  fu¬ 
preme  command. 

The  marks  of  fovereignty,  or  royal  ornaments, 
as  the  French  call  them,  when  his  Majefty  ap¬ 
pears  on  folemn  occafions,  are  the  fcepter,  which 
he  wields  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  hand  of  ju¬ 
ftice,  which  is  a  kind  of  fcepter  too,  that  he  holds 
in  his  left ;  the  latter  is  a  ftaff  about  two  foot  long, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  an  ivory  hand :  the  King 
ufes  it  chiefly  at  the  coronation,  the  fcepter  only 
on  other  days  of  ceremony. 

There  is  no  fet  time  prefcribed  for  the  corona-  Corona¬ 
tion,  or  anointing  of  the  Kings  of  France  ;  but d°n* 
the  ceremony  is  performed  whenever  the  court 
thinks  fit.  They  are  ufually  crowned  at  Rheims, 
by  the  Archbifhop  of  that  city,  affifted  by  five 
other  ecclefiaftical  Peers,  and  fix  noblemen,  who 
reprefent  the  other  fix  antient  lay  peers  of  France. 

The  oil  with  which  his  Majefty  is  anointed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  traditions,  was  brought  from  hea¬ 
ven  by  a  dove,  and  is  kept  in  a  phial  called  the 
holy  bottle.  The  crown  of  Charlemagne  is  at 
firft  fet  upon  the  King’s  head  ;  but  being  very 
weighty,  is  exchanged  for  another.  As  for  the 
reft  of  the  ceremony,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
French  hiftorians,  who  are  very  large  upon  this 
head,  as  they  are  upon  all  matters  of  ceremony,  preroga- 

As  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Kings  of  France,  tiveoi  the 
in  taking  place  of  all  the  Kings  of  Europe,  which  ^in2s  of 
their  writers  endeavour  tcfrpaintain,  it  was  never  ^eo^hcr 

yielded  princes. 
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CHAP,  yielded  them  by  Spain,  till  that  monarchy  was 
XXXVII-  reduced  fo  low,  that  the  Spaniard  was  in  no  con- 
1  dition  to  difpute  it ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think  that 
the  Sovereign  of  Raffia,  who  hath  of  late  affumed 
the  imperial  title,  ever  did,  and. always  will,  ex- 
pedl  the  precedence.  The  Sovereigns  of  Britain 
have  never  given  up  this  point,  nor  is  there  any 
manner  of  reafon  they  fhould,  fince  France  has 
been  adtualJy  conquered  by  England,  and  our 
Princes  have  always  given  England  the  precedence 
in  the  royal  ftile.  It  would  be  ridiculous  while 
they  write  themfelves  Kings  of  Great  Britain, 
F'rance,  &c.  that  they  fhould  give  place  to  the 
French  King.  Even  Cromwell,  who  only 
called  himfelf  Protestor  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England,  in  his  treaties  with  that  nation,  obliged 
them  to  place  his  title  before  that  of  the  French 
King’s,  as  he  called  him  ;  for  he  infilled  that  the 
French  King  had  no  right  to  ftile  himfelf  King  of 
France  ;  and  this  happened  but  in  the  reign  of  the 
laft  Monarch,  Lewis  le  Grand. 

Of  their  The  Kings  of  France  touch  for  the  evil  as  well 
touching  as  the  Kings  of  England.  According  to  tradi- 
cvil thC  t*0n’  Clovis  receiyed  this  privilege  from  hea¬ 
ven,  at  the  time  he  became  a  Chriftian  ;  though 
others  fay,  their  Kings  have  not  ufed  it  more 
than  fix  hundred  years.  Before  his  Majefty  touches, 
the  firft  phyfician  and  the  phyficians  of  the  place 
examine  the  patient :  the  King  makes  a  crofs 
upon  the  party’s  forehead,  and  fays  to  every  one 
of  them,  The  King  touches,  and  God  heals  you. 
Nobility.  The  nobility  of  France  confifts  of  four  degrees  ; 

i.  That  of  the  Princes  of  the  blood.  2.  The 
higher  nobility.  3.  The  ordinary  nobility.  And, 
4.  The  nobility  lately  made.  He  is  denominated 
firft  Prince  of  the  blood,  who  ftands  next  the 
crown  after  the  King’s  children.  The  late  King 
legitimated  his  bafe  ififue,  and  gave  them  the  pre¬ 
cedence  of  all  the  nobility  after  the  Princes  of  the 
blood.  The  Duke  of  Maine  and  the  Count  de 
Thouloufe,  two  of  his  fons  by  his  miftreffes,  by 
an  edict  in  July  1714,  he  declared  legitimate,  and 
them  and  their  children  and  defcenda’nts,  born 
in  lawful  marriage,  capable  of  fucceeding  to  the 
crown  of  France  after  the  laft  of  the  Princes  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  And  by  another  edidt  in 
1715,  he  declared,  that  in  parliament,  and  all 
other  courts  and  places,  there  fhould  be  no  di- 
ftindtion  made  between  thefe  and  the  Princes  of 
the  blood.  But  in  the  year  1717,  Lewis  XV 
reverfed  both  thofe  edidts,  referving  only  to  the 
Duke  of  Maine  and  the  Count  de  Thouloufe  the 
honours  they  enjoyed  in  parliament  by  the  edidt 
of  1714. 

The  The  Dukes  and  Counts,  Peers  of  France,  af- 

twelvean-  ter  the  Princes  of  the  blood,  have  the  precedence 
tient  Peers  among  the  higher  nobility.  Antiently  there  were 
of  France,  but  flx  ecclefiaftick  and  fix  lay-peers :  three  of  the 
ecclefiafticks  were  Dukes,  viz.  the  Archbifhop  of 
Rheims,  and  the  Bifhops  of  Langres  and  Laon  ; 
the  other  three  ecclefiafticks  were  Counts,  viz.  the 
Bifhop  of  Beauvais,  the  Bifhop  of  Chalons,  and  the 
Bifhop  of  Noyons :  the  three  Lay-Dukes  were  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  and 
the  Duke  of  Guienne  ;  and  the  three  Courts  were 
thofe  of  Champaigne,  Flanders,  and  Thouloufe. The 
lay-peerages  have  been  re-united  to  the  crown, 
except  Flanders,  which  at  prefent  has  another  fo- 
vcreign  •,  and  the  Kings  of  France  have  fince  cre¬ 
ated  many  Dukes,  Counts,  and  Peers,  without  li¬ 
miting  them  to  any  certain  number ;  and  thefe 
take  place  according  as  they  are  regiftered  in  par- 
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liament.  However,  at  a  coronation  fix  Princes  cr  CHAP. 
Noblemen  are  appointed  to  reprefent  and  perform  XXXVII. 
the  offices  of  the  fix  antient  lay-peers.  Thofe  who 
are  Dukes  and  Peers  have  a  right  to  fit  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  feveral  other  privileges  annexed  to  their 
peerages :  but  there  are  a  great  many  Dukes  who 
are  not  Peers,  and  confequently  are  excluded  from 
thofe  privileges  ;  but  are  ranked  however  among 
the  higher  nobility.  The  officers  of  the  crown 
alfo  are  in  the  fame  degree,  as  the  Chancellor,  the 
Grand  Mafter  of  the  Houlhold,  the  Admiral,  the 
Marlhals  of  F’rance,  the  Grand  Mafter  of  the  Ar¬ 
tillery,  and,  according  to  fome  writers,  the  Grand 
Chamberlain,  the  Great  Huntfman,  the  Great 
Mafter  of  the  Horfe,  and  the  Great  Almoner,  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Bed-chamber,  and  the  Captains 
of  the  Guard  du  Corps. 

The  knights  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  alfo 
are  ranked  with  the  higher  nobility;  as  alfo  the 
Governors  of  provinces  and  Lieutenants-general. 

In  feveral  provinces,  as  in  Normandy,  private  inferior 
gentlemen  have  the  title  of  Noblemen  ;  but  in  nobiliiy 
much  the  greateft  part  of  the  kingdom  they  go  and  8en* 
under  the  denomination  of  Enquires.  tri,‘ 

The  ordinary  nobility  are  divided  into  thofe 
who  have  been  fuch  for  time  immemorial,  and 
thofe  families  who  have  been  created  by  patent : 
if  the  firft  can  {hew  they  have  enjoyed  that  honour 
an  hundred  years,  it  is  fufficient  to  give  them  the 
privileges  of  the  Noblefife  (as  they  are  called)  and 
exempt  them  from  the  tallies,  and  fome  other 
taxes. 

The  nobility  which  is  obtained  by  being  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament,  or  of  the  fuperior  courts,  is 
but  perfonal,  and  does  not  defcend  to  their  pofte- 
rity,  unlefs  the  grandfather  and  father  have  en¬ 
joyed  fuch  offices  fucceffively,  and  exercifed  them 
twenty  years,  or  died  poftelfed  of  them.  The 
crown  has  alfo  granted  the  privileges  of  nobility 
to  the  Aldermen  or  Magiftrates  of  fome  cities. 

Nobility  may  be  loft  by  following  any  trade,  or  Nobility 
taking  a  farm  of  lands;  but  when  Lewis  XIV  forfeited, 
endeavoured  to  reftore  maritime  affairs  in  France, 
he  did  by  his  declaration  exprefsly  permit  perfons 
of  quality  to  apply  themfelves  to  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  without  derogating  from  their  nobility. 

The  exercife  of  mechanick  arts,  or  any  mean 
office  or  employment,  deprives  a  perfon  of  his 
nobility. 

The  gentlemen  of  Britany  wave  their  nobility 
while  they  apply  themfelves  to  trade,  and  when 
they  leave  it  off,  refume  their  privileges  again 
without  a  new  grant. 

Thus  we  fee  the  French  include  all  their  gentry 
under  the  general  title  of  Nobility  or  Nobleffe.  As 
for  the  third  eftate,  the  Roturiers,  the  mod 
wretched  of  thefe  miferable  people,  which  com¬ 
prehends  their  tradefmen,  yoemen,  and  hufband- 
men,  or  peafants,  they  are  liable  to  the  land-tax 
and  many  others  from  which  the  nobility  and 
gentry  are  exempted,  as  well  as  to  the  quartering 
of  foldiers.  Nor  is  this  all,  they  are  as  much  ty¬ 
rannized  over  by  the  quality,  as  the  quality  and  the 
reft  of  the  fubjedts  of  France  are  by  the  court.  If 
a  peafant  or  a  tradefman  meets  a  gentleman  upon 
the  road,  he  gets  out  of  the  way  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible,  and  makes  ten  thoufand  cringes  as  he  pafifes 
by,  or  he  may  expedt  to  be  well  drubbed  without 
remedy  :  whereas  an  Englifh  farmer,  or  a  com¬ 
mon  waggoner,  will  frequently  difpute  the  way 
with  a  perfon  of  quality  and  a  numerous  equipage, 
and  perhaps  turn  a  coach  and  fix  out  of  the  road  ; 
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and  if  a  Jaw-fuit  is  commenced  on  any  damage  re¬ 
ceived,  fhall  have  as  much  juftice  done  him  as  a 
nobleman. 

The  poor  Proteftants  have  been  often  pitied  that 
they  have  been  forced  to  fly  from  their  dwellings 
and  take  refuge  in  foreign  countries ;  but  confi- 
dering  how  kindly  they  have  been  received  every 
where,  efpecially  in  England,  where  they  have 
been  naturalized  by  thoufands,  and  obtained  the 
privileges  of  free-born  Britons  for  a  trifle  ;  that 
many  of  them  have  gotten  great  eftates,  and  moft 
of  them  are  in  a  way  to  maintain  themfelves  and 
their  families  very  handfomely  they  may  thank 
heaven  for  fuftering  them  to  be  expelled  a  country 
which  about  that  time  began  to  be  a  fcene  of  fo 
much  mifery.  How  have  thofe  they  left  behind 
them  either  been  forced  into  the  army,  where  they 
have  undergone  inconceivable  hardlhips,  or  plun¬ 
dered  of  their  goods  and  money  to  maintain  the 
glory  of  their  grand  monarch.  No  man  at  this 
day  can  fay  he  is  matter  of  arty  thing  in  France  : 
if  he  is  fufpecfted  to  have  any  treafure,  it  fhall  be 
borrowed  of  him,  or  the  money  fhall  be  called  in 
and  paper-bills  given  him  in  the  room  of  it,  which 
fhall  firft  be  compounded  for  half  the  money  they 
were  given  for,  and  then  the  remainder  paid,  if 
ever,  in  money  that  is  not  of  half  the  intrinfick 
value  which  is  put  upon  it.  Add  to  this  the  dif- 
couragement  that  thefe  arbitrary  proceedings  have 
given  to  trade  and  induttry,  infomuch  that  great 
part  of  their  lands  lie  uncultivated,  they  plant  and 
fow  no  more  than  for  their  prelent  neceffity  ;  and 
this  has  of  late  years  occafloned  frequent  famines, 
infomuch  that  they  forfake  their  country  to  find 
bread,  as  the  Proteftants  did  formerly  to  avoid  per¬ 
fection.  But  the  Sovereign  of  this  miferable  peo¬ 
ple  is  our  good  ally,  and  therefore  I  fhall  not  dwell 
any  longer  on  this  melancholy  fubjeft  ;  only  give 
me  leave  to  wifh,  that  none  of  the  Princes  of  Eu¬ 
rope  may  endeavour  to  imitate  the  maxims  that 
Court  has  been  governed  by,  to  aggrandize  a  Angle 
Family,  or  immortalize  their  names  in  the  manner 
Lewis  XIV  attempted  to  eftablifh  his. 

The  three  orders  of  knighthood  in  France  are, 
the  order  of  St  Michael,  the  order  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  and  the  order  of  St  Lewis.  The 
order  of  St  Michael  was  inftituted  in  the  year 
1469  by  Lewis  XI,  in  honour  of  St  Michael 
the  archangel,  and  confifted  of  thirty- fix  knights 
at  firft,  but  has  been  fince  enlarged  to  an  hun¬ 
dred.  It  is  not  efteemed  very  honourable  at 
prefent,  only  it  is  neceflary  a  perfon  fhould  be 
admitted  of  this  order  before  he  receives  that 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

The  order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  inftituted  in 
1578  by  Henry  III,  King  of  France  and  Poland. 
This  order  is  compofed  of  an  hundred  perfons, 
without  including  the  Sovereign,  and  is  conferred 
on  the  Princes  of  the  blood,  Peers,  and  other 
great  men  of  the  firft  quality. 

The  order  of  St  Lewis  was  inftituted  in  the 
year  1693,  by  Lewis  XIV,  and  was  defigned 
purely  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Generals 
and  officers  of  the  army. 

CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Contains  a  further  account  of  their  diet  and 
diverfions. 


Their  diet.  H  E  diet  of  the  French  confifts  chiefly  of 
bread  and  herbs:  the  common  bread,  or  •pain 
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de  goneffe ,  which  is  brought  twice  a  week  to 
Paris,  is  purely  white,  firm,  and  light,  and  made 
altogether  with  leaven,  moftly  in  three  pound 
loaves.  That  which  is  baked  in  Paris  is  coarfer 
and  much  worfe.  \ 

As  for  the  fine  manchet,  or  French  bread,  it  is 
of  late,  fince  they  have  made  it  of  yeaft,  fo  bit¬ 
ter,  that  it  is  not  to  be  eaten*  and  we  far  exceed 
them  now  in  this  particular  ;  but  the  grey  fait  they 
make  ufe  of  is  incomparably  better,  and  more 
wholefome  than  our  white  fait. 

In  Lent  the  common  people  feed  much  on  white 
kidney- beans  and  white  lentils,  of  which  there1  are 
quantities  in  all  the  markets,  and  to  be  had  ready 
boiled.  This  lentil  is  a  fort  of  pulfe  we  have  none 
of  in  England. 

Their  roots  differ  much  from  ours :  here  are 
no  round  turneps,  but  all  long  ones,  and  fmall, 
but  excellently  well-tafted,  and  are  of  a  much 
greater  ufe,  being  proper  for  foups  alfo,  for  which 
ours  are  too  ftrong  •,  we  have  indeed  of  late  got 
them  into  England,  but  our  gardeners  underftand 
not  the  managing  of  them.  The  fandy  plains  of 
Vaugerard  near  Paris  are  famous  for  this  fort  of 
excellent  root. 

Potatoes  are  fcarce  to  be  found  in  their  markets, 
which  are  fo  great  a  relief  to  the  people  of  Eng^ 
land,  and  very  nourifhing  and  wholefome  roots  ; 
but  there  are  ftore  of  Jerufalem  artichoaks. 

They  abound  in  vaft  quantities  of  large  red 
onions  and  garlick,  and  the  long  and  fweet  whin* 
onion  of  Languedoc;  alfo  leeks,  rockambole,  and 
Hi  allots  are  in  great  ufe. 

The  leeks  are  here  much  fmaller  than  with 
us ;  but  to  recompence  this,  they  are  blanched 
with  more  care  and  art,  and  are  three  times  as 
long  in  the  white  part,  which  is  by  finking  them 
early  fo  deep  in  mellow  earth.  There  is  no  plant 
of  the  onion-kind  fo  hardy  as  this,  and  fo  proper 
for  cold  mountains,  and  it  is  excellent  againft 
fpitting  of  blood,  and  all  difeafesof  the  throat  and 
lungs. 

Though  the  lettice  be  the  great  and  univerfal 
fallad  in  France,  yet  it  does  not  come  near  ours 
for  the  largenefs  and  hardnefs  of  it,  except  the 
long  Roman  lettice,  which  is  incomparably  be¬ 
yond  our  Silefian. 

In  April  and  May  the  markets  are  ferved  with 
vaft  quantities  of  white  beets. 

The  afparagus  here  are  in  great  plenty,  but  for 
the  firft  month  they  are  very  bitter. 

They  are  fo  great  lovers  of  forrel,  that  they 
plant  whole  acres  of  it  in  the  fields ;  and  nothing 
is  more  wholfome :  it  fupplies  the  place  of  lemons 
againft  the  fcurvy,  or  any  ill  habit  of  the  body. 

But  after  all,  the  French  delight  in  nothing  fo 
much  as  mufhrooms,  of  which  they  have  daily, 
and  all  the  winter  long,  ftore  of  frefh  and  new 
gathered  in  the  markets.  They  raife  them  on 
hot  beds  in  their  gardens. 

Of  forced  mufhrooms  they  have  many  crops  in 
a  year ;  but  for  the  months  of  Auguft,  September, 
and  O&ober,  when  they  naturally  grow  in  the 
fields,  they  prepare  no  artificial  beds. 

They  make  in  the  fields  and  gardens  of  V  auge- 
rard  long  narrow  trenches,  and  fill  them  with 
horfe-dung  two  or  three  foot  thick,  on  which 
they  throw  up  the  common  earth  of  the  place 
and  cover  the  dung  with  it  like  the  ridge  of  a 
houfe,  and  over  all  they  put  long  ftraw  or  long 
horfe-litter :  out  of  this  earth  fprings  the  cham¬ 
pignons  after  rain  ;  and  if  rain  comes  not,  they 
16  U  water 
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CHAP,  water  the  beds  every  day  in  winter.  They  are 

XXXIX.  f1J£  ^ayS  ajrter  tjiejr  fpringing  or  firft  appearance 

'  before  they  pull  them  up  for  the  market.  On 
fome  beds  they  have  plenty,  on  others  but  few  ; 
whi^h  demonflrate  they  come  of  feed  in  the 
ground,  for  all  the  beds  are  alike. 

They  deftroy  their  old  beds  in  fummer,  and 
dung  their  grounds  with  them :  they  prepare 
their  new  beds  the  latter  end  of  Auguft,  and  have 
plentiful  corps  of  mufhrooms,  towards  Chriftmas, 
and  all  the  fpring  till  after  March. 

The  Moriglio  mufhroom  is  much  efleemed  in 
France,  and  is  moftly  gathered  in  woods  at  the 
foot  of  oaks.  There  are  fome  of  them  as  bis:  as 

O 

turkey-eggs.  They  are  found  in  great  quantities 
in  the  woods  in  Champaigne  about  Rheims  and 
Noftre  Dame  de  LieflTe.  They  firing  them  and 
dry  them,  and  they  feem  to  have  a  far  better  re- 
lifh  than  the  champignons. 

The  city  of  Paris  is  well  ferved  with  carp,  of 
which  there  is  an  incredible  quantity  fpent  in  Lent. 
They  are  not  large,  but  very  clean  of  mud,  and 
Well-tafted. 

They  have  a  particular  way  of  bringing  frefh 
oyfters  to  town  ;  they  put  them  up  in  llraw- 
bafkets,  cut  from  the  {hell,  and  without  the  li¬ 
quor.  They  are  thus  very  good  for  flewing,  and 
and  all  other  manner  of  drafting. 

There  is  a  vafl  plenty  of  macreufe,  a  fort  of 
fea-ducks,  in  the  markets  all  Lent,  which  are 
efleemed  as  fifh,  and  therefore  they  take  them  with 
great  induflry.  They  have  a  rank  fifhy  tafle,  yet 
for  want  of  other  flefh  are  very  welcome. 

As  for  their  flefh,  mutton  and  beef,  if  they  are 
good  in  their  kind,  they  come  little  fhort  of  ours  ; 
but  their  veal  is  not  to  be  compared  with  ours,  be¬ 
ing  red  and  coarfe.  Their  meat  is  leaner  and 
drier,  and  is  long  kept  before  it  is  fpent,  which 
gives  it  a  higher  and  falter  tafle  ;  for  as  meat  rots, 
it  becomes  more  urinous  and  fait.  Our  people  in¬ 
deed  covet  the  frefhefl  meat,  and  cannot  endure 
the  leaflr  tendency  to  putrefraflion  •,  and  we  have 
good  reafon  to  do  fo,  becaufe  our  air  is  twice  as 
moifl  as  theirs,  which  does  often  caufe  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  meat  a  muftinefs  which  is  intolerable ; 
whereas  the  air  of  France  being  fo  much  drier, 
keeping  of  meat  not  only  makes  it  tender,  but  im¬ 
proves  the  tafle ;  fo  that  could  we  fecure  our  meat 
in  keeping  it  from  that  unfavoury  quality,  it  would 
far  out-do  the  French  meat,  becaufe  much  more 
juicy. 

As  for  their  fruits,  the  bon-chretien  and  vir- 
goleufe  pears  are  admirable. 

The  Kentifh  pippin,  as  we  call  it,  alfo  is  ex¬ 
cellent:  but  two  other  forts  of  apples  flock  the 
markets  •,  the  winter  calvil,  or  queening,  which 
though  a  tender  and  foft  apple,  yet  continues  good 
till  after  Eafter:  alfo  the  pome  d’apis,  which  is 
ferved  here  for  fhew  more  than  ufe,  being  a  fmall 
flat  apple,  very  beautiful,  very  red  on  one  fide, 
and  pale  or  white  on  the  other,  and  may  ferve 
the  French  ladies  at  their  toilets,  for  a  pattern  to 
paint  by. 

Wines.  The  wines  about  Paris  are  very  fmall,  yet  good 
in  their  kind  ;  thofe  de  Surene  are  excellent  fome 
years.  In  all  the  taverns  they  have  a  way  to 
make  them  into  the  fafhion  of  Champagne  and 
Burgundy. 

The  tax  upon  wines  is  now  fo  great,  that 
whereas  before  the  war  they  drank  them  at  retale 
at  5  d.  the  quart,  they  now  fell  them  at  two  and 
three  {Killings  the  quart,  and  dearer;  which  has 
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enhanced  the  rates  of  all  commodities  and  work-  CHAP, 
men’s  wages,  and  alfo  has  caufed  many  thoufand 
private  families  to  lay  in  wines  in  their  cellars  at 
the  cheapeft  hand,  which  ufed  to  have  none  before. 

The  wines  of  Burgundy  and  Champagne  are 
moft  valued,  and  indeed  not  without  reafon  ;  for 
they  are  light  and  eafy  upon  the  flomach,  and 
give  little  dtflurbance  to  the  brain,  if  drawn  from 
the  hogfhead  or  loofe  bottled,  after  their  fafhion. 

The  moft  efleemed  are  Vin  de  bonne  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  a  red  wine  which  is  Dolce  piquante. 

Volne,  a  pale  Champagne,  but  exceeding  brifk 
upon  the  palate,  is  faid  to  grow  upon  the  very 
borders  of  Burgundy,  and  to  participate  of  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  both  counties. 

There  is  another  fort  of  wine  called  Vin  de 
Rheims ;  this  is  alfo  a  pale  or  grey  wine,  it  is 
harfh,  as  all  Champagne  wines  are. 

The  white  wines  of  value  are  thofe  of  Mafcon 
in  Burgundy. 

Mulio  in  Champagne  is  a  fmall  and  not  un- 
pleafant  white  wine. 

Chabri  is  a  quick  and  {harp  white  wine  well 
efleemed. 

Vin  de  Turenne  in  Anjou  of  two  years  old,  is 
one  of  the  belt  white  wines  drank  in  Paris. 

Gannetin  from  Dauphine  is  a  very  pale  and 
thin  white  wine,  very  like  the  Verde  of  Florence, 
fweet  and  of  a  very  pleafant  flavour. 

The  red  wines  ot  Burgundy,  des  quatres  Feuilles, 
as  they  fay,  or  of  four  years  old,  are  rare,  but 
they  are  efleemed  very  wholefome,  and  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  the  lick  in  fome  cafes  to  drink  of.  They 
are  fine,  and  have  a  rough  but  found  tafle,  not 
prickt.  This  term  des  quatres  Feuilles,  is  ufed 
alfo  to  Velne,  or  any  other  fort  of  wine  which  is 
kept  any  time. 

There  are  alfo  in  efleem  {Longer  wines  at  Paris, 
as  Camp  de  perdris,  and  Cofle  bruflee,  both  red 
wines  from  Dauphine,  of  very  good  tafle,  and 
hot  upon  the  flomach. 

De  l’hermitage  upon  the  Rhone  is  much  admired. 

But  the  moft  excellent  wines  for  flrength  and 
flavour  are  the  red  and  white  St  Laurence,  a 
town  betwixt  Thoulon  and  Nice  in  Provence  ;  this 
is  a  moft  delicious  mufeat.  Thefe  are  of  thofe 
forts  of  wines  which  the  Romans  called  vinum 
pajfum ,  that  were  made  of  half  fun-dried  grapes, 
tor  the  grapes  (efpecially  the  white  mufeadine  grapes) 
being  ufuaJly  fooner  ripe  than  the  common  grapes 
of  the  country  called  Efperan,  viz.  the  latter  end 
of  Auguft,  they  twifl  the  bunches  of  grapes,  fo 
breaking  the  ftalks  of  them  that  they  receive  no 
longer  any  nourifhment  from  the  vine,  but  hang 
down  and  dry  in  the  then  violent  hot  fun,  and 
are  in  a  fewdays  almoft  turned  into  raifins  of  the  fun  ; 
hence  from  this  infolation  the  flavour  of  the  grape  is 
exceedingly  heightened, and  the  flrength  and  oilinefs, 
and  thick  body  of  the  wine,  is  mightily  improved. 

Befides  thefe,  here  are  alfo  the  white  wines  of 
Orleans,  Bourdeaux  claret,  and  thofe  excellent 
wines  from  Cahors  ;  alfo  Cabreton  white  and  red 
from  about  Bayonne,  ftrong  and  delicious  wines ; 
and  all  forts  of  Spanifh  wines,  as  fack,  palm, 
mountain  Malaga,  red  and  white  fherries ;  and 
indeed  the  French  are  of  late  very  defirous  to 
drink  of  the  flrongefl  wines. 

Befides  wines,  there  is  no  entertainment  with-  Strong 
out  drinking  at  the  defertall  forts  of  ftrong  waters,  waters, 
particularly  ratifia’s,  citron-waters,  &c. 

Vattee  is  a  fort  of  perfumed  ftrong  water  from 
Provence,  made  (as  it  is  pretended)  of  Mufeat 
1  wine, 
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CHAP,  wine,  diftilled  with  citron-peels  and  ©rangp- 
XXXIX.  flowers. 

Fenoulliet  de  l’ifle  de  Ree  is  valued  much,  ’tis 
like  our  annifeed-water. 

Thefe  and  many  other  forts  of  flrong  waters  and 
ftrong  wines,  both  of  France,  and  Italy,  and 
Spain,  are  brought  in  at  the  latter  end  of  the  de- 
fert  in  all  great  feafts,  and  they  drink  freely  of 
them,  which  cuftom  is  new,  the  late  long  war 
introduced  it:  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  fuffer- 
ing  much  in  thofe  tedious  campaigns,  applied  them- 
felves  to  thefe  liquors  to  fupport  the  difficulties  and 
fatigues  of  weather  and  watchings,  and  at  their 
return  to  Paris  ufed  them  at  their  tables.  The 
Parifians,  both  men  and  women,  are  of  late 
ftrangely  altered  in  their  conftitutions  and  habit 
of  body,  from  lean  and  flender  they  are  become 
fat  and  corpulent,  the  women  efpecially  ;  which 
is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  nothing  fo  much  as 
the  daily  drinking  ftrong  or  fweetened  liquors,  as 
coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate,  which  are  as  much 
ufed  in  private  houfes  in  Paris  as  in  London. 
Thefe  fugared  liquors,  ’tis  faid,  add  confiderabiy 
to  their  corpulency. 

But  amongft  the  drinks  that  are  in  ufe  in  Paris, 
Cyder.  cyder  from  Normandy  muft  not  be  forgot.  It  is 
the  beft  of  that  kind  of  liquor,  of  the  colour  of 
claret,  reddifh  and  brown.  The  apple  that  it  is 
made  of  is  called  Frequin,  round  and  yellow,  but 
fo  bitter  that  it  is  not  to  be  eaten,  and  yet  the 
cyder  that  is  made  of  it  is  as  fweet  as  any  new 
wine.  It  keeps  many  years  good,  and  mends  of 
it’s  colour  and  tafte. 

There  are  alfo  many  publick  coffee -houfes, 
French  where  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  may  be  had,  and 
given  to  all  the  ftrong  waters  and  wines  above-mentioned  ; 
tippling  of  an(j  innumerable  ale-houfes,  where  the  natives 
tipple  very  freely:  the  French  are  far  from  being 
that  fober  people  they  were  in  the  laft  age. 

Water  of  There  are  two  forts  of  water  which  they  drink 
Paris.  at  Paris,  water  of  the  river  Seine,  which  runs 
through  the  town,  and  the  water  brought  in  by 
the  aquedudt  of  Arcueil,  which  is  one  of  the  moft 
magnificent  buildings  about  Paris.  This  noble 
canal  of  hewn  ftone  conveys  the  water  fifteen  miles 
to  Paris. 

The  river-water  is  very  pernicious  to  ftrangers, 
and  to  the  French  alfo  that  come  from  any  di- 
ftance,  but  not  to  the  natives  of  Paris,  caufing 
loofenefs,  and  fometimes  dyfenteries ;  the  many 
ponds  and  lakes  that  arc  let  into  it  to  fupply  the 
fluices  upon  the  canal  de  Briare,  are  in  part  the 
caufe  of  it ;  but  thofe  who  are  careful  of  them- 
felves  purify  it  by  filling  their  cifterns  with  fand, 
and  letting  it  fink  through  it,  which  way  clears  it, 
and  makes  it  very  cool  and  palatable. 

As  tor  the  fpring- water  from  the  Maifon  des 
Eaux,  it  is  wholefome  in  fome  relpedt,  and  keeps 
the  body  firm  ;  but  it  is  very  apt  to  give  the  ftone, 
which  the  people  of  this  town  are  infinitely  fub- 
je<5t  to. 

Diver-  The  ufual  diverfions  of  the  French  are  ei- 
fions.  ther  plays,  gaming,  walking,  or  taking  the  air  in 
coaches.  They  have  two  kinds  of  play-houfes, 
one  for  opera’s,  and  another  for  comedies ;  their 
opera’s  in  Paris  are  extremely  fine,  the  mufick  and 
finging  admirable,  the  ftage  large  and  magnificent 
and  well  filled  with  adtors,  the  fcenes  well  fuited 
and  changed  almoft  imperceptibly  ;  the  dancing 
exquifite,  and  the  cloathing  rich,  proper,  and  with 
great  variety  ;  many  of  the  nobility  frequent  them 
every  day,  and  fing  them,  all  frequently  joining 


their  voices  with  the  adlors.  The  difpofition  of  C  H  A  P. 
the  theatre  for  comedies  is  much  the  fame,  but 
lefs  ;  there  is  fome  little  comical  entertainment  v 
exhibited  at  the  end  of  almoft  every  play,  which 
’tis  to  be  prefumed  the  Englifh  took  from  them. 

They  avoid  all  obfcenity  and  immorality  upon  the 
ftage  as  much  as  poflible,  and  yet  they  are  frequent¬ 
ly  prohibited  acting,  at  the  defire  of  the  clergy, 
who  look  upon  them  as  tending  to  incite  and  en¬ 
courage  vice. 

They  are  pretty  much  given  to  gaming,  but 
games  of  meer  hazard  are  prohibited.  Great  part 
of  the  time  of  people  of  quality  is  taken  up  in  vifit- 
ing  in  their  coaches :  in  the  evening  they  take  the 
air  in  the  Courfe,  which  confifts  of  three  pleafant 
walks  of  trees  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Seine, 
inclofed  at  each  end  with  magnificent  gates,  and 
in  the  middle  is  a  circle  to  turn  in.  The  middle 
alley  contains  four  lines  of  coaches,  and  t-he  fide 
alleys  two  a-piece,  and  they  may  amount  in  the 
whole  fometimes  to  fix  or  feven  hundred.  Thofe 
who  have  a  mind  to  take  the  air  further  out  of 
town  drive  to  the  Rois  de  Bologne  or  the  Bois  de 
Vincennes;  and  as  Paris  is  of  around  form,  it 
is  but  a  little  way  to  the  fields  from  any  part  of 
the  town. 

About  eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  moft 
of  the  coaches  return  to  the  gate  of  the  Tuilleries, 
where  the  company  alight,  and  walk  in  the  fine 
gardens  of  that  palace  ;  nor  can  there  be  a  more 
delightful  fcene,  as  one  of  our  countrymen  ob- 
ferves,  than  the  middle  walk  of  the  Tuilleries  when 
it  is  filled  with  fo  much  good  company.  This 
garden  is  vaftly  great,  bounded  with  a  terrace  wall 
planted  with  trees  and  the  river  Seine  on  one  fide, 
and  another  terrace  on  the  other,  having  great  par¬ 
terres  in  the  middle,  and  fountains  always  play¬ 
ing  :  at  one  end  of  the  gardens  is  the  magnificent 
palace  of  the  Louvre,  and  at  the  other  a  fine  pro- 
fpedl  of  the  neighbouring  fields :  the  reft  is  difpofed 
into  walks  of  trees,  copfes  of  wood,  and  grafs- 
plots,  with  alcoves  and  feats  at  convenient  di¬ 
stances. 

Baron  Pollnitz  feems  to  admit  that  Lon-  Baron 
don  exceeds  Paris  about  one  fifth  in  bignefs,  PoLL; 
and  as  much  in  the  number  of  it’s  inhabitants  J  ^J^ssrC" 
but  obferves,  that  Paris  abounds  in  elegant  pa¬ 
laces  of  the  nobility,  and  fine  convents,  which  are 
not  to  be  met  with  at  London.  In  the  character 
he  gives  of  the  natives,  he  fays,  Tho’  the  French 
have  their  faults  as  well  as  other  nations,  they 
have,  however,  a  thoufand  good  qualities ;  and  I 
think  them,  fays  he,  much  more  amiable  at 
home  than  they  are  abroad,  where,  be  a  man 
ever  fo  much  prepofiefled  in  their  favour  upon 
other  accounts,  he  is  furfeited  with  their  eternal 
criticifms,  and  to  hear  them  inceflantly  remarking. 

They  don’t  do  fo  at  Paris;  You  don’t  fee  this  in 
France.  Here  they  are  polite,  good-natured, 
humane,  civil,  and  engaging;  and  a  foreigner, 
who  can  bring  himfelf  ever  fo  little  into  their  way 
of  thinking,  a<fting,  and  fpeaking,  will  always  be 
forry  to  leave  them. 

But  that  itch  of  gaming,  adds  the  Baron,  which 
has  infetfted  the  generality  of  the  French,  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  plagues  of  the  nation.  1  can’t 
imagine  how  *tis  poflible  for  people,  who  can 
fcarce  ftay  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  one  place,  but 
are  generally  reftlefs  wherever  they  are,  to  fit  five 
or  fix  hours  together  in  cutting  and  fliuffling  the 
cards.  ’Tis  however,  a  neceffary  evil,  efpecially 
for  a  foreigner,  who  muft  otherwife  make  a  very 
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CHAP,  filly  figure,  till  he  is  initiated  in  the  cuftoms 
XXXIX.  tjie  country.  The  ladies  fay  of  a  man  who 
does  not  p]ay,  that  he  is  a  ufelefs  piece  of  lum¬ 
ber  ;  and  the  mod  flaming  lovers  ceafe  to  make 
love  as  foon  as  cards  are  brought  upon  the  car¬ 
pet. 

There  are  fome  houfes,  however,  where  this 
paflion  for  gaming  is  not  quite  fo  prevalent ;  ’tis 
faid  too,  that  the  lawyers  houfes  are  not  fo  liable 
to  the  contagion  ;  but  I  own  I  am  not  converfant 
enough  with  them  to  know  the  difference.  ’Tis 
certain  that  at  court  they  play  deeper  than  any 
where ;  and  very  many  of  the  nobility  have  im¬ 
paired  their  fortunes,  for  the  fake  of  having  the 
honour  to .  be  one  of  a  party  with  the  King. 
His  Majefly  commonly  plays  at  lanfquenet ;  the 
party  confifls  of  twelve  cutters,  who  fet  a  lewis 
d’or  upon  the  card.  The  King,  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  gamefters,  as  the  Count  de  Thoulousf.,  the 
Duke  d’Antin,  theDuke  de  Gr  ammont,  and 
the  like,  fet  two,  and  fometimes  four  lewis  d’ors 
upon  a  flake.  The  King  is  reckoned  to  have  the 
beft  luck  of  all  that  play  in  the  Queen’s  apart¬ 
ment.  Any  body  that  is  well  dreflfed,  is  admitted 
to  make  one  of  the  company,  which  forms  a 
great  court  tho’  a  mixed  aflembly.  All  the  la¬ 
dies  fit  round  the  gaming  table,  and  the  men 
ftand.  The  French  fay,  that  gaming  fets  every 
body  upon  a  level.  There  is  one  St  Remi, 
who  had  been  a  lackey,  firfl  to  the  Marfhal 
de  Est rees’s,  lady,  and  then  to  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  who  preferred  him  to  be  his  valet 
de  chambre,  and  at  the  Queen’s  arrival  gave 
him  a  poft  in  her  Majefty’s  houfiiokl,  which 
he  held  at  the  fame  time  that  he  officiated  as  the 
-duke’s  valet  de  chambre :  I  have  feen  this  man 
raife  or  fall  the  mirth  of  the  King’s  company 
at  pleafure.  It  is  true  he  does  not  cut,  but  he 
is  at  every  card,  and  makes  very  good  paftime. 
At  Fontainebleau,  I  heard  him  one  day  bet 
the  King  twenty  lewis  d’ors  upon  his  own 
card  againft  his  Majefty’s.  The  King  anfwer- 
ed  coolly,  No,  marquis ;  which  is  a  nicknaVne 
his  Majefly  has  given  him,  and  may,  never- 
thelefs,  be  tranfmitted  to  the  pofterity  of  this 
St  Remi,  who  is  moreover  fop  enough  to  be 
a  marquis. 

This  medley  of  people  at  play  has  been  the 
cuftom  in  France  at  all  times. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  liberty, 
with  which  all  forts  of  people  are  indulged, 
of  coming  in  for  a  game  and  away,  renders 
them  laucy.  That  noted  comedian  Baron, 
the  greateft  coxcomb  of  all  men  living  be¬ 
fore  the  Quin aults,  was  one  day  at  the 
houfe  of  the  Prince  de  Conti,  the  fame 
that  had  been  chofe  King  of  Poland,  where 
they  were  playing  at  lanfquenet  Baron,  pul¬ 
ling  his  purfe  out  with  a  carelefs  air,  faid  to 
the  Prince,  Ten  Lewis  d’ors  upon  the  knave, 
M.  de  Conti.  Done,  Britannicus,  faid  the 
Prince- de  Conti,  who  knew  that  Baron 
had  been  juft  ailing  that  part  in  a  play.  It 
is  certain,  that  at  many  of  the  womens  houfes, 
the  gamefters  are  as  much  pampered,  as  a 
father  confefTor  is  by  his  female  votaries.  A 
great  many  houfes  fubfift  here  by  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  gaming;  where,  were  it  not  for  the 
money  arifing  from  their  cards,  their  fuppers 
would  be  very  light,  and  many  that  now  ride 
would  go  on  foot.  The  Duke  de  Gesvres, 
Governor  of  Paris,  and  the  Prince  of  Carignan, 
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who  have  a  grant  for  licenfing  all  manner  of  CHAP, 
gaming,  have  farmed  it  out,  and  get  one  hun-  XXXIX. 
dred  and  twenty  thoufand  livres  apiece  by  it, 
clear  money,  which  one  fhall  hardly  find  in 
any  city  of  the  world. 

In  fpeaking  of  Mr  Law’s  fcheme,  or  the 
Mifliffippi  project,  he  obfcrves,  that  the  debts 
of  L.ewis  XIV,  a  little  before  he  died,  amount¬ 
ed  to  Two  thoufand  two  hundred  millions  of 
livres  ;  but  by  the  reduction  of  the  principal  and 
intereft  of  the  revenues  of  the  town-houfe  (of 
Paris)  by  ftriking  oft'  two  fifths  upon  all  con¬ 
tracts,  and  by  reducing  intereft  to  four  per  cent, 
the  debts  of  the  ftate  were  reduced  to  One  thou¬ 
fand  eight  hundred  millions,  which  was  the 
very  fum  that  was  owing  from  the  crown  when 
Lewis  XV  came  to  it.  The  debts  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  were  afterwards  reduced  to  One  thou¬ 
fand  four  hundred  millions,  by  finking  a  quarter, 
a  half,  and  three  fourths,  upon  the  ftate-bills,  as 
well  as  other  debts  owing  by  the  King,  as  alfo 
on  penfions,  and  by  the  recovery  of  great  fums 
thro’  the  chamber  of  juftice. 

And  in  this  ftate  were  the  finances  in  France, 
when  Mr  Law  undertook  to  pay  the  remainder 
of  the  debts  of  the  -  crown  by  the  Mifliffippi 
fcheme,  which  he  did  in  a  manner  effedt,  but 
it  was  by  robbing  multitudes  of  private  people 
of  their  fortunes. 

The  players  are  much  more  refpeiled  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  according  to  the  fame  writer,  than  here, 
which  makes  them  infolent  to  the  laft  degree. 

The  nobility  are  fond  of  their  company,  and 
admit  them  to  their  parties  of  pleafure :  as 
they  are  kings  upon  the  ftage,  and  equals  and 
companions  at  table  with  the  beft  lords  in  the 
kingdom.  The  aClors  in  the  opera,  as  well 
as  they,  divert  the  publick  for  lucre,  have 
indeed  the  privilege,  that  a  gentleman  may  be 
admitted  among  them  without  difparagement 
to  his  title  :  this  is  a  favour,  fays  a  modem 
author,  very  juftly,  which  had  never  yet  been 
granted  to  thole  who  perform  in  the  publick 
lpeCtacles,  and  who  give  diverfion  for  money ; 
becaufe  in  moft  of  the  ages  of  Chriftianity  they 
had  been  looked  upon  as  perfons  excommuni¬ 
cated  and  infamous,  by  reafon  of  the  corrup¬ 
tion  in  morals,  owing  to  their  then  too  licen¬ 
tious  reprefen  tations,  which,  perhaps,  is  no 
-longer  apprehended  to  be  the  cafe  at  prefent. 

It  is  certain,  that  if  a  performer  in  an  opera  may 
be  noble,  I  cannot  fee  wffiy  a  perfon  may  not 
be  the  fame  in  a  comedy  ;  tho’  it  is  my  opi¬ 
nion,  that  if  ftage-players  may  be  gentlemen, 
rope-dancers  and  tumblers  have  a  title  to  it : 
for,  befides  the  honour  they  have  of  diverting 
the  publick,  they  run  the  rilk  of  breaking  their 
necks  every  day  ;  and  is  not  that  the  lot  of  the 
nobility  ? 

Tho’  lackeys  are  not  commonly  the  fubjects 
of  converfation,  yet,  I  think,  that  thofe  of  Pa¬ 
ris  deferve  fome  notice.  They  form  fo  con- 
fiderable  a  body,  that  there  are  many  Kings 
M'ho  have  not  fo  numerous  an  army.  Befides, 
thefe  fellows  make  fuch  extraordinary  fortunes, 
and  often  rife  from  valets  to  be  mafters  and 
gentlemen,  that  really  they  ought  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded  in  the  lump  with  the  European  lackeys. 

Thofe  of, them  that  fet  up  for  fine  fellows,  as 
many  of  them  do  (for  in  the  livery  of  Paris, 
you  meet  with  every  thing  that  is  handfome 
and  gay)  fuch,  I  fay,  as  are  in  the  fervice  of 
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CHAP,  fome  young  noblemen,  are  commonly  equals 
an<^  companions  with  their  mafters.  There  are 
others,  who  are  the  darlings  of  the  fair  fex  ; 
and,  if  fatire  may  be  credited,  and  appearances 
perhaps,  into  the  bargain,  there  are  ladies  even 
of  the  firft  quality,  who  do  not  always  treat 
their  lackeys  as  fervants.  It  is  true,  they  moft 
commonly  take  them  out  of  the  livery,  and  in 
order  to  bring  them  near  their  perfons,  they 
make  them  their  pages,  or  valets  de  chambre. 
Nothing  is  thought  too  good  for  thefe  favou¬ 
rites  of  Venus  ;  they  are  rigged  out  like  Princes, 
and  were  you  to  fee  one  of  thefe  fortunate  lac¬ 
keys,  you  would  naturally  take  him  for  fome 
perfon  of  confequence.  And,  indeed,  there  are 
fome  who  a£t  the  man  of  quality  to  fuch  a  per¬ 
fection,  that  nothing  can  exceed  it,  and  they 
have  often  better  manners  than  their  mafters.  The 
airs  of  importance,  and  of  quality,  are  very 
natural  to  the  French.  There  are  others  of  the 
menial  clafs  that  enjoy  the  favour  of  their  young 
mafters,  in  a  way  fo  Uncommon,  that  one  knows 
not  what  to  think  of  it  •,  and  many  of  thefe 
young  gentlemen,  forgetting  the  refpedt  that  is 
due  to  their  own  perfons,  and  their  families, 
make  parties  at  fupper  with  them,  at  which 
time,  I  fancy,  converfation  is  the  leaft  part  of 
the  entertainment.  But  fuch  is  the  fpirit  of 
debauchery,  that  has  infeCled  the  generality  of 
the  young  people  at  court,  tho’  it  is  true  enough 
that  it  ever  was  fo. 

I  do  not  fay  that  exceffive  debauchery  is  the 
univerfal  gout  —  of  the  nation  •,  for,  on  the 
contrary,  the  French  are  virtuous  from  the  cra¬ 
dle  to  the  grave,  if  they  are  but  fo  happy  as 
to  get  over  the  four  or  five  years  of  juvenile 
fury,  and  to  furmount  the  tumultuous  paffions 
which  their  great  vivacity  kindles  in  their 
breads,  and  prompts  them  to  do  things  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  which  at  thirty  they  de- 
teft  and  abhor  :  and  I  affirm  of  the  French,  in 
general,  that  they  are  not  vicious  by  inclination. 
The  nobleman  is  infinitely  more  fo  than  the 
bulk  of  the  people  •,  and  whether  it  is  bad 
company,  bad  counfel,  or  whatever  it  is  that 
mifleads  him,  he  thinks  that  to  be  debauched 
gives  him  a  fine  air,  and  many  of  them  really 
boaft  of  being  greater  debauchees  than  in  faCt 
they  are. 

But  this  does  not  feem  to  me  to  be  the  cafe 
of  the  women  (I  mean  thofe  that  are  not  very 
rigidly  attacked  to  the  precepts  of  virtue ).  They 
always  preferve  an  appearance  of  decency, 
which  impofes  on  fuch  as  do  not  know  them  : 
nor  is  their  converfation  licentious  ;  and  if  they 
are  naughty,  it  is  in  private.  It  is  certain,  that 
our  countrymen  do  not  do  the  French  ladies 
juftice.  Many  of  our  young  fellows,  when  they 
come  home  from  Paris,  affedting  to  be  coxcombs, 
tell  ftories  fo  much  to  the  difadvantage  of  the 
fair  fex,  that  moft  of  the  German  gentlemen, 
and  efpecially  of  our  ladies,  think  the  reverfe 
of  what  they  ought  to  do.  Virtue  and  mo- 
defty  are  as  eminent  among  the  fex  here  as 
elfewhere  *,  and  thofe  whifflers  that  give  them- 
felves  the  liberty  of  fcandalizing  them,  very 
often  know  not  how  to  call  one  woman  of 
quality  by  her  right  name,  and  even  never  faw 
her  antichamber.  It  is  certain,  that  them  are 
women  of  quality  here  who  have  laid  afide  the 
mafk  ;  but  of  thefe  there  are  fo  few,  that  the 
whole  lex  ought  not  to  be  reproached  for  their 
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mifeondudt.  I  give  you  my  word  and  honour,  CHAP’ 
that  there  are  fine  young  ladies  here,  born  to  '  XIX* 
charm  our  fex,  whom  calumny  itfelf  is  obliged 
to  refpedt,  and  I  do  not  fee  what  more  can  be 
defined.  I  will  not  vouch  the  fame  for  the 
young  gentlemen,  of  whom,  indeed,  the  great- 
eft  number  is  very  much  debauched  ;  but  there 
are  fome  that  have  quitted  the  reins  of  modefty. 

A  Tremouille,  a  Luxemrourg,  a  Bouf^ 
flers,  and  many  more  may  be  fet  up  as  cx: 
amples  to  our  youth,  who  perhaps  would  be 
worfe  than  the  youth  of  France,  if  they  were 
entered  as  young  into  company,  and  feated  in 
the  centre  of  joy  and  pleasures. 

The  hiftory  of  France  was  brought  down  to 
the  year  1729,  in  the  former  part  of  this  work  5 
and  as  to  the  French  wars  in  Poland,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Italy,  fince  that  time,  they  have  been 
already  treated  of  in  the  continuance  of  the  hi¬ 
ftory  of  the  refpeftive  countries  above-mention¬ 
ed.  I  proceed  now  to  enquire,  what  other  oc¬ 
currences  of  confequence  have  happened  in  the 
hiftory  of  France,  between  the  year  1729  and 
the  prefent  time  :  and  the  firft  we  meet  with 
is  the  birth  of  a  Dauphin,  on  the  24th  of  Au- 
guft,  O  S.  1729,  to  the  unfpeakable  jny  of  the 
French  nation.  The  queen  had  three  daughters 
before,  as  was  related  in  the  former  edition  of 
this  Modern  History. 

In  the  month  of  November  1729,  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Villeneuve,  ambafiador  of  Ffance  at 
Conftantinople,  fent  to  his  mailer,  the  moft 
Chriftian  King,  a  di&ionary  of  the  Turkifh  and 
Arabian  languages,  being  the  firft  book  that  was 
printed  in  the  Grand  Signior’s  prefs  at  Conftan¬ 
tinople  •,  and  they,  had  begun  an  impreffion  of  the 
Alcoran  there. 

The  Duke  of  Lorrain  arriving  at  the  court 
of  France  at  Chriftmas  1730,  did  homage  to 
the  French  King  at  Verfailles  on  new-year’s- day 
following,  for  the  duchy  of  Bar,  and  other  do¬ 
mains  of  that  crown.  The  duke  made  but  a 
ffiort  ftay  in  France,  but  during  his  refidence 
there,  prefented  the  officers  and  attendants  of 
his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  with  the  value  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  iivres.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  King  gave  the  Duke  eight  pieces 
of  rich  tapeftry,  reprefenting  the  works  of  Ra¬ 
phael,  wrought  in  gold,  valued  at  two  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  Iivres.  And  now  the  controverfy 
relating  to  the  bull  Unigenitus  being  revived 
in  France,  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty  publiffitd  a 
declaration  on  the  24th  of  March  1730,  ordain¬ 
ing,  that  the  Conftitution  Unigenitus  ffiould  be 
inviolably  obferVtd  ;  and  that  as  it  was  become 
the  law  of  the  Church,  the  acceptation  of  it 
ffiould  be  looked  upon  as  a  law  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  caufed  the  faid  declaration  to  be  re- 
giftered  in  his  prefence,  at  his  bed  of  juftice, 
held  on  the  third  of  April  1730  ;  tho’  feveral 
counfellors  fpoke  with  great  warmth  againft  it, 
defiring  the  King  to  fufpend  the  regiftering  the 
declaration,  fince  it  might  be  attended,  as  they 
fuggefted,  which  fatal  confequences. 

There  were  about  three  hundred  and  twenty 
prefidents  or  Counfellors  prefent,  of  whom  not 
above  thirty  or  forty  voted  for  the  regiftering 
of  the  declaration  •,  and  yet,  the  chancellor  com¬ 
manded,  in  the  King’s  name,  that  the  faid  de¬ 
claration  ffiould  be  regiftered  fimply,  that  is, 
without  any  reftriefion  or  limitation.  Among 
the  opponents,  fome  were  for  making  remon- 
16  X  ftrances 
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C  H  A  P.  fiances  to  his  Majefly,  and  others,  for  defiring 
^>r^nCe  to  revoke  his  declaration. 

Amongft  the  reft,  the  abbot  Guillebaud 
faid  :  ‘  To  accept  the  bull  in  the  fenfe  required 
«  by  the  declaration,  they  muft  think  as  the 

*  author  of  the  bull  did,  on  all  the  propofitions 

*  condemned  therein  :  this  is  required  upon  pain 
‘  of  excommunication.  Now  every  body  knows, 

‘  fays  he,  what  the  Pope  thinks  in  the  ninety- 

*  firft  propofition  :  he  believes  he  hath  a  right 

*  in  certain  cafes,  to  wreft  the  fcepter  from  the 
‘  King’s  hand,  and  difpofe  of  his  crowns  as  he 

*  fhall  think  fit.’  Here  the  chancellor  inter¬ 
rupted  him,  and  faid  :  Pray,  Sir,  where  have  you 
learned,  or  who  has  told  you,  that  the  Pope 
thinks  fo  ?  ‘In  the  legend  of  Gregory  VII., 
replied  Monfieur  Guillebaud,  and  feveral  o- 
ther  counsellors  with  him.  To  which  the  abbot 
added,  for  the  conclufion  of  his  vote,  ‘  This 

*  is  fo  frightful  and  terrifying,  that  we  have 

*  no  other  part  to  a£t,  or  any  other  courfe  to 
‘  take,  but  humbly  to  requeft  his  Majefty  to 
‘  withdraw  his  declaration.’ 

Monfieur  Delpeche  faid,  ‘  I  Should  think 
‘  myfelf  guilty  of  high-treafon,  if  I  confented  to 

*  the  regifteving  of  this  declaration.* 

M.  Verrin  exprefied  himfelf  in  thefe  words, 
directed  to  the  chancellor.  ‘  I  believe.  Sir, 
‘  this  declaration  cannot  but  kindle  a  fire  both 
4  in  Church  and  State.’  This,  faid  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  is  very  far  from  our  intentions,  feeing 
that,  on  the  contrary,  we  defign  to  reftore  peace 
to  both.  ‘  A  falfe  and  infidious  peace,  replied 

*  M.  de  Verrin,  which  would  tend  to  fub- 
‘  jedt  the  King  to  the  Pope,  whereof,  the  dif- 
4  mal  confequences  ought  to  ftrike  all  good 

*  fubjedts,  and  efpecially  magiftrates,  to  the  very 
‘  heart :  therefore,  Sir,  my  opinion  is,  that  his 

*  Majefty  may  be  moft  humbly  addrefied  to  re- 
‘  call  his  declaration.’ 

When  the  King’s  declaration  for  the  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  bull  Unigenitus  was  produced  in  the 
parliament  of  Normandy,  it  was  refolved,  by  a 
majority  of  voices,  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
examine  that  declaration  ;  who  having  made 
their  report,  it  was  agreed  to  make  remonftran- 
ces  to  the  King :  thofe  remonftrances  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  drawn  up  and  read  in  an  aflembly  of 
the  chambers,  the  17th  of  May,  and  fent  to 
court  the  fame  day  :  but  the  parliament  having 
received  a  lettre  de  jufiion  (a  letter  of  command) 
containing  an  exprels  order  from  his  Majefty  to 
regifter  the  King’s  declaration,  they  obeyed  his 
Majefty’s  intentions  the  nineteenth.  The  re¬ 
monftrances  above-mentioned  were  to  this  ef- 
fedl :  ‘  That  when  they  regiftered  the  Confti- 

*  tution  Unigenitus,  in  1714  and  1720,  it  was 

*  done  with  modifications  and  explanations, 
‘  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  XCI  propofition, 
‘  which  was  condemned  by  the  Pope’s  bull, 
4  and  implied.  That  the  fear  of  an  unjuft  ex- 
4  communication  ought  not  to  hinder  us  from 

*  doing  our  duty  :  that  his  Majefty’s  new  de- 

*  claration,  ordering  the  Conftitution  to  be  ob- 

*  ferved  according  to  it’s  form  and  tenor,  feems 
4  to  annul  thefe  modifications  :  that  the  fafety 
4  of  his  Majefty’s  facred  perfon,  and  the  rights 
4  of  the  independency  of  his  crown,  ought  not 


‘  to  be  grounded  upon  ambiguous  propofitions,  CHAP. 
4  which  may  make  room  for  interpretations, 

4  of  which  the  Ultramontains  may  take  ad- 
4  vantage  for  the  fupport  of  their  do&rine,  con- 
4  cerning  the  temporalities  of  Kings  ;  efpecial- 
4  ly  at  a  time,  when  the  legend  of  Gregory 
4  VII  fhews  the  fecret  motives  of  the  91ft 
4  propofition  :  that  by  condemning  this  propo- 
4  fition,  it  follows,  that  the  fear  of  an  unjuft 
4  excommunication  fhould  hinder  the  parlia- 
4  ment  from  doing  their  duty  ;  fince,  if  it 
4  fhould  happen,  that  the  court  of  Rome  fhould 
4  threaten  his  Majefty’s  fubjedts  to  fulminate  his 
4  excommunication  upon  their  heads,  they  would 
4  then  be  difcharged  from  the  oath  of  fidelity 
4  they  have  taken  to  him,  &c. 

4  Our  fear  increafes,  they  add,  when  we  re- 
4  fleet  that  the  legend,  which  does  a  Pope  the 
4  honour  to  rank  among  the  faints,  one  who 
4  reckoned  it  a  privilege  annexed  to  his  dig- 
4  nity,  to  exercife  an  authority  of  dethroning 
4  Emperors  and  Kings,  and  difpofing  of  their 
4  crowns  as  he  pleafed,  came  from  the  fame 
4  hand,  and  the  fame  power,  that  publifhed 
4  the  Conftitution  Unigenitus.  What  difficulties, 

4  Sir,  nay  what  difmal  confequences,  may  we 
4  expedt,  if  the  fubjedts,  being  accuftomed  to 
4  look  upon  the  Conftitution  as  a  law  of  the 
4  Universal  Church  in  point  of  dodlrine,  as  it 
4  is  called  in  your  declaration,  fhould  perfuade 
4  themfelves,  that  there  are  certain  occafions, 

4  wherein  they  may  fall  off  from  their  fidelity 
4  to  their  King.’ 

Forty  advocates  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who 
had  oppofed  the  regiftering  of  the  bull  Unigenitus, 
were  afterwards  reftored  to  the  King’s  favour, 
on  making  a  fubmiffion  of  the  following  te¬ 
nor,  viz. 

4  We  were  always  thoroughly  convinced, 

4  and  fhall  always  take  a  pride  in  publickly 
4  profeffing,  that  the  kingdom  of  France  is  a 
4  ftate  abfolutely  monarchical  :  that  the  fu- 
4  preme  authority  refides  in  the  Angle  perfon 
4  of  the  fovereign  :  that  your  Majefty  holds  in 
4  your  kingdom  the  place  of  God  alone,  of 
4  whom  you  are  the  lively  image  :  that  the  fub- 
4  miffion  which  is  due  to  you  is  a  duty  of  re- 
4  ligion,  which  ought  to  be  performed,  not  for 
4  fear  of  punifhment,  but  out  of  motives  of 
4  confidence  :  that  there  is  no  power  upon  earth 
4  that  can  difeharge  people  from  the  inviolable 
4  fidelity  which  they  owe  to  their  fovereign  : 

4  that  excommunication  itfelf,  fo  terrible,  when 
4  it  is  pronounced  upon  juft  grounds,  can  never 
4  break  the  facred  knot  which  binds  fubjedts  to 
4  their  King :  that  his  authority  is  no  ways  to 
4  be  ftruck  at  under  any  pretence  whatfoever : 

4  that  he  is  the  only  fovereign  legiflator  in  his 
4  dominions  :  that  the  Parliaments,  and  other 
4  courts  of  the  kingdom,  hold  of  your  Majefty 
4  alone,  the  authority  they  exercife  :  that  the 
4  refpedl  and  fubmiffion  which  are  paid  to  their 
4  arrets  center  in  your  Majefty,  as  the  foun- 
4  tain  from  whence  they  fpring,  and  that  for 
4  this  reafon,  juftice  is  adminiftered  there  in 
4  your  Majefty’s  name  :  that  it  is  your  Ma- 
4  jefty  that  fpeaks  in  the  arrets,  and  that  they 
4  are  no  farther  to  be  executed,  than  as  they 
4  are  ftamped  with  your  Majefty’s  feal. 

4  Thefe, 
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CHAP.  *  Thefe,  Sire,  are  the  truths,  in  which  wc 
XXXIX.  c  are  (jai]y  confirmed  by  the  exercile  of  our 
,jl  *  office,  in  the  prefence  of  the  parliament,  fo 
4  careful  to  maintain  all  the  prerogatives  of 

*  your  facred  authority.  Our  confciences  fhall 

*  never  reproach  us  for  departing  from  them  ; 

4  we  will  never  abandon  them,  and  fhall  be 
4  ready  ac  all  times,  and  upon  all  occafions, 

4  to  facrifice  our  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  fup- 
4  port  of  thefe  fame  truths. 

4  Moreover,  Sire,  we  look  on  it  as  an  un- 

4  alterable  principle,  that  the  minifters  of  the 

4  Church,  who  are  members  of  the  Sate  and 

4  fubjedts  of  your  Majefty,  are,  like  all  the  other 

4  orders  of  the  kingdom,  fubjedt  to  all  the  laws 
4  which  bear  the  charadfer  of  the  royal  autho- 
4  rity  :  that  they  hold  of  Jesus  Christ  alone, 

4  and  of  his  Church,  the  fpiritual  power,  of 
4  which  the  falvation  cf  fouls  is  the  objedt,  and 
4  which  commands  obedience,  by  the  terror  of 
4  fpiritual  punifhment  ;  but  that  it  is  to  your  Ma- 
4  jefty  alone  that  they  owe  the  outward  jurif- 
4  didtion,  which  they  exercife  in  your  dominions, 

4  for  the  ufe  of  which  they  are  neceffarily  ac- 
4  countable  to  your  Majefty,  and  confequently 
4  to  the  parliament,  which  adminifters  juftice 
4  in  your  name,  and  to  whom  it  belongs,  un- 
4  der  your  authority,  to  prevent  by  way  of 
4  appeal,  any  injury  that  might  come  from 
4  that  quarter,  to  the  law  and  maxims  of  the 
4  kingdom. 

4  This  is  the  efiential  point  upon  which  we 
4  ufed  the  liberty  which  we  have  to  anfwer 
*•  queftions,  concerning  which  we  are  confulted 
4  by  the  parties  that  apply  to  us;  and  which 
4  we  flatter  ourfclves,  Sire,  your  Majefty  will 
4  be  pleafed  to  preferve  to  us. 

4  Laflly,  we  take  the  liberty  to  proteft  to 
4  your  Majefty,  that  by  the  exprefiions  in  our 
4  paper,  we  did  not  mean  any  thing  but  what 

*  was  conformable  to  the  truths  we  have  here 
4  laid  before  your  Majefty,  and  in  the  fame 
4  fenfe  that  feveral  have  ufed  them  before  us, 

4  in  fome  ordinances  of  the  Kings,  your  Maje- 
4  fly’s  predecefiors,  in  the  moft  approved  au- 
4  thors.  Every  other  fenfe,  every  other  inter- 
4  pretation,  is  ft  ill  farther  from  our  thoughts ; 

4  we  difavow.  Sire,  and  deteft,  every  thing  that 
4  tends  in  the  leaft  to  ftrike  at  your  authority  ; 

4  and  if  we  knew  of  any  ftronger  terms  we  would 
4  make  ufe  of  them,  to  exprefs  to  your  Ma- 
4  jefty  the  integrity  and  fidelity  of  our  fenti- 
4  ments.’ 

It  appears  by  this  fubmiflion,  as  a  certain 
writer  obferves,  that  the  advocates  here  aflert 
the  pretenfions  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  kingdom,  againft  the  Ultramontains,  as  well 
as  the  independance  of  the  crown  ;  and,  it  feems, 
the  King  was  pleafed  to  accept  of  it  in  the  moft 
authentick  manner. 

By  an  arret  publifiied  on  the  tenth  of  March 
1731,  all  difputes  and  contefts  concerning  the 
bull  Unigenitus,  were  fupprefled  and  prohibit¬ 
ed,  and  particularly  in  the  univerfities  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  Pope,  in  the  mean  time,  condemned  the 
principles  contained  in  the  abovefaid  fubmiflion  of 
the  advocates  of  Paris,  and  decreed  that  it  fhould 
remain  eternally  fupprefled,  as  containing  maxims 
and  propofitions,  falfe,  fcandalous,  rafh,  fedi- 
tious,  tending  to  the  deftrueftion  of  the  Hierar- 
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chy,  and  invading  the  jurifdiclion  of  the  Church,  CHaP. 
and  contrary  to  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  XXX1X. 
fovereign  Pontiff ;  favouring  and  favouring  "here-  * 
fy ;  erroneous,  fchifmatical,  and  heretical ;  for¬ 
bidding  to  read,  and  keep  the  fame  upon  the  pain 
of  major  excommunication,  that  fhall  be  incur¬ 
red  iplo  fadto  :  His  Holinefs  referving  to  himielf, 
to  whom  only  it  belongs,  to  abfolve  from  the 
fame,  &c. 

In  the  mean  time  her  Majefty  was  delivered 
of  another  prince,  (viz.)  on  the  30th  of  Auguft, 

1730,  on  whom  the  title  of  Duke  of  An¬ 
jou  was  immediately  conferred  by  his  Majefty* 
together  with  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft :  and 
on  the  1 2th  of  March,  1732,  the  Queen  of 
France  being  delivered  of  another  princefs,  the 
King  of  France  had  then  two  fons  and  four 
daughters  living;  but  in  February  1733,  their 
Majefties  third  daughter  died,  aged  four  years 
and  fix  months ;  and  on  the  7th  of  April’  fol¬ 
lowing,  their  youngeft  fon,  the  Duke  of  An¬ 
jou,  died,  aged  two  years  and  feven  months: 
but  to  make  fome  amends  for  thefe  Ioffes,  the 
French  Queen  was  delivered  of  a  fifth  princefs 
the  next  month. 

And  now  the  French  court,  in  contempt  of 
the  Britifh  nation,  which  they  fuppofed  durft  not 
refent  any  injury  offered  them  by  their  grand 
monarch,  iffued  an  arret  pr  declaration,  requir¬ 
ing  all  the  Englifh,  Scotch,  and  Irifh,  out  of 
employment  in  that  kingdom,  to  inlift  in  their 
fervice,  or  tranfport  themfelves  from  thence  im¬ 
mediately,  on  pain  of  the  gallies ;  and,  without 
giving  them  time  to  confider  of  it,  immedi¬ 
ately  feized  and  imprifoned  moft  of  the  fubjedts 
of  Great  Britain,  that  were  then  reflding  in 
France,  in  order  to  recruit  their  forces  with 
them,  or  condemn  them  to  the  gallies  on  their  re¬ 
fute  1  to  ferve ;  and  when  Earl  Waldegrave* 
the  Englifh  ambaffador,  prefented  a  memorial, 
fetting  forth  the  injuftice  and  unreafonablenefs  of 
this  infult  on  a  nation  in  alliance  with  them,  the 
French  did  not  think  fit  entirely  to  defift  from 
thefe  pradlices,  but  only  told  him,  that  gentlemen 
of  fortune  and  merchants,  with  their  fervants, 
were  excepted  out  of  the  order.  However,  I 
don’t  find  any  fatisfa&ion  given  the  Britifh  fub- 
jedls  for  this  outrage,  many  of  whom  fuffered 
great  hardfhips  in  lothfome  dungeons  before  they 
were  releafed  :  fo  very  low  is  languifhing  Britain 
funk  in  the  eyes  of  her  neighbours,  who  in  the 
reign  of  the  glorious  Queen  Anne  trembled  ac 
her  frown. 

Another  mark  of  French  infolence  unhappy 
Britain  fuffered  in  the  perfon  of  captain  Stew¬ 
ard,  who  putting  into  Dukirk  to  deliver  fome 
goods  there,  one  of  his  teilors  was  debauched  from 
him  and  infilled  in  the  French  fervice.  The 
captain  immediately  applied  to  the  commandant, 
reclaming  his  foldier,  and  complained  of  the 
violation  of  treaties,  adding,  he  muft  write  to 
the  court  of  Great  Britain  if  he  was  refufed 
juftice  there.  But  inftead  of  doing  him  juftice, 
the  commandant  fent  the  captain  to  prifon, 
and  would  not  releafe  him  till  he  had  given 
the  failor  a  formal  difcharge,  and  paid  him  his 
wages,  tho’  he  had  not  performed  the  voyage. 

As  foon  as  the  captain  recovered  his  liberry, 
he  made  a  proteft  againft  this  proceeding,  and 
fent  an  information  to  the  admiralty  at  London. 

But  I  could  never  learn  the  French  made  us 

any 
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cHAF.  any  fatisfa&ion  for  this  infult,  any  more  than 
X™.  for  the  former. 

The  fame  year  the  Briftol-merchant,  captain 
Scot  commander,  met  a  French  fhip  of  twenty 
guns  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  off  the  weltern 
iflands,  bound  from  Africa  to  Spain,  who  haled 
them,  and  ordered  captain'  Scot  to  come  on 
board ;  but  the  lea  running  high,  the  captain 
would  not  venture  to  put  out  his  boat;  and  upon 
his  refufal,  the  Frenchman  fired  a  fix  pounder  at 
the  Englifh  fhip,  which  pierced  her  under  the 
cabbin  windows,  and  broke  one  of  her  upper 
deck  beams:  after  which  he  fired  four  or  five 
more  (hot  at  her,  which  did  fotne  damage  to  her 
rigging,  and  then  boarded  her,  and  demanded 
a  fight  of  the  captain’s  papers  and  bill  of  health. 
They  threatened  at  firft  to  throw  the  captain  over¬ 
board  ;  but  at  laft  they  thought  fit  to  retire  with¬ 
out  doing  any  further  damage  to  the  fhip,  or  to 
any  perfon  on  board. 

But  thefe  infults  are  trifles,  compared  with  their 
expelling  us  from  the  iflands  of  St  Lucia  and 
St  Vincent,  and  their  inciting  the  Indians  in  Nova 
Scotia,  New-England,  Virginia,  and  Carolina, 
to  invade  our  plantations  on  the  continent,  and 
murder  our  people  fettled  upon  the  frontiers ;  tor 
an  account  whereof  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  mo¬ 
dern  hiftory  of  America. 

The  French,  ’tis  true,  have  paid  off  that  vaft 
debt  they  contracted  in  the  late  wars  with  Great 
Britain  and  her  confederates ;  at  leaft  they  have 
wiped  oft’  the  fcore  *,  fo  that  the  crown  is  no 
longer  burthened  with  it.  They  have  extended 
their  frontiers,  and  enlarged  their  territories,  by 
the  addition  of  that  fine  country  of  Lorrain  ;  and, 
it  is  faid,  they  are  treating  with  the  Emperor  for 
Luxemburg,  and  fome  other  frontiers  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  which  will  entirely  deftroy  that  barrier, 
which  colt  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  Provin¬ 
ces  fo  much  blood  and  treafure  to  obtain.  They 
are  c-reCting  a  harbour  at  Graveling,  more  com¬ 
modious  than  that  of  Dunkirk  was,  and  confe- 
quently  more  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  navi¬ 
gation  of  Great  Britain,  in  cafe  of  another  war : 
they  have  vaftly  increafed  and  enlarged  their  fo- 
■  reign  commerce  to  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  the 
Ea(t  and  Weft  Indies:  they  have  improved  their 
plantations  to  a  miracle,  and  pertedlly  driven  us 
out  of  the  fugar  trade  and  other  branches  of  com¬ 
merce.  And  no  wonder,  in  thefe  circuniftances, 
if  a  people,  naturally  haughty  and  irilolent,  treat 
the  nations  their  neighbours  with  much  inju- 
ltice,  contempt,  and  difdain,  efpecially  when 
they  have  made  the  Emperor  their  ally,  hitherto 
their  moft  confiderable  rival  on  the  continent,  but 
now  ready  to  unite  with  France  in  diftreffmg 
Great  Britain,  tho’  he  cannot  but  remember  how 
lately  he  was  faved  from  deftruCtion  by  her  in¬ 
fluence;  and  that  he  is  more  indebted  to  Britain, 
for  the  extenflve  territories  he  pofieffes,  than  to 
any  power  in  Europe. 

No  wonder,  if  the  French,  who  have  fo  often 
felt  the  force  of  the  Britifh  arms,  are  glad  of  every 
opportunity  of  deprefling  and  iniulting  a  nation 
they  fo  lately  dreaded.  France  is  now  become 
the  great  umpire  of  the  world,  and  gives  law  to 
every  other  power ;  and  will  no  doubt  to  Britain, 
if  (he  fuffers  herfelf  to  be  trampled  on  in  the  man¬ 
ner  flhe  has  been  for  fome  years  paffed. 

Tfe  great  The  advantages  the  French  have  gained  of 
duties  laid  late  years,  in  point  of  trade  in  America,  are 
on  Sugars,  very  juftly  reprefented,  in  a  petition  of  the  mer- 
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chants  trading  to  the  Britifh  fugar  colonies,  to  the  c  H  A  P. 
houfe  of  commons  in  the  year  1739,  wherein  they  XXXIX. 
fet  forth,  that  the  great  difadvantage  the  Britifh 
fugar  trade  lies  under,  proceeds  from  the  very  the^phn- 
high  duties  both  at  home  and  in  the  plantations,  rations, 
on  our  Englifh  fugars,  compared  with  thofe  laid  havegiven 
on  the  French;  and  from  the  fupplies  of  provifions 
and  other  neceffaries  the  French  have  from  Ireland,  Gma^es." 
and  the  Britifh  colonies  in  north  America,  with¬ 
out  which  they  could  not  fubfift  ;  and  to  the  re- 
ftraints  the  Britifh  colonies  are  under,  from  fend¬ 
ing  Sugar,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Indigo,  and  Ginger, 
to  foreign  markets  before  they  are  firft  landed  in 
Britain,  by  which  means  they  are  liable  to  great 
charges,  hazard,  and  delays  attending  a  double 
voyage.  And  reprefenting,  that  the  liberty  of  a 
direft  exportation  of  the  products  of  the  Britifh 
Sugar  iflands,  to  the  feveral  foreign  ports  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  is  the  only  means  left  to  recover  the  foreign 
Sugar  trade,  and  put  the  Britifh  merchants  in  a 
capacity  of  difputing  the  foreign  Sugar  markets 
with  the  French  ;  and  they  further  reprefent,  that 
another  great  difadvantage  the  Britifh  Sugar  fettle- 
ments  labour  under,  arifes  from  the  duties  pay¬ 
able  on  Cocoa,  Coffee,  Ginger,  and  Rum,  import¬ 
ed  into  Great  Britain  from  the  Britifh  colonies: 
and  from  the  importation  of  French  Sugars,  Rum’, 
and  Moloffes,  into  Great  Britain  and  her  northern 
colonies  in  America,  without  paying  any  more 
duty  than  if  they  were  of  Britifh  produce.  And 
further  reprefenting,  that  the  trade  of  Indigo,  which  T}ie  trade 
our  Britifh  colonies  had  formerly  fo  large  a  fhare  0f  Indigo 
in,  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  fupply  enough  for  loft, 
our  home  confumption,  but  to  export  great  quan¬ 
tities,  is  now  wholly  gained  from  us  by  the 
French,  from  whom  we  are  under  a  neceffity  of 
buying  almoft  all  the  Indigo  we  ufe,  the  lofs  of 
which  trade  was  entirely  owing  to  the  high  duties 
laid  on  this  commodity  in  Great  Britain  ;  that 
when  the  trade  for  Indigo  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Britifh  merchants,  it  was  fubjeft  to  a  greater  duty 
than  it  could  bear,  but  now  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  it  is  exempted  by  the  legiflature  from 
paying  any  duty  at  all ;  and  that  the  fum  we  pay 
annually  to  France  for  Indigo,  amounts  to. one 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  ;  they  petition¬ 
ed  therefore  that  fome  encourage  rpent  might  be 
given  to  the  planting  of  Indigo,  that  they  may 
be  able  to  recover  that  trade  ;  and  that  iuch  a 
reduction  be  made  in  the  duties  on  other  Weft- 
India  commodities,  as  may  preferve  our  trade 
therein. 

Whereupon  it  was  refolved,  and  afterwards 
enacfted,  that  in  order  to  encourage  his  Majefty’s 
fubjcdts  in  the  Britifh  Sugar  colonies  in  America, 
they  fhould  be  permitted  to  carry  fugars  of 
Britifh  growth  from  the  Lid  colonies,  diredlly 
to  foreign  parts  under  proper  reftri&ions. 

And  that  effectual  provifion  fhould  be  made 
for  fecuring  the  duties  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  Sugars,  Rum,  and  Moloffes,  into  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Britifh  plantations. 

But  I  don’t  find  any  encouragement  given  for 
the  planting  of  Cocoa  or  Chocolate-nut,  Indigo 
or  Ginger,  and  recovering  the  traffick  in  thofe 
articles,  from  the  French  and  Spaniards. 

Nor  have  the  French  encroached  only  on  our  The 
American  trade  and  plantations,  but  have  of  late  French 
made  very  free  with  the  fifheries,  upon  our  coaft  ;  finery  on 
and  we  are  obliged  to  them  for  difcovering  one 
fifhcry  which  we  ourfclves  were  ftrangers  to, 
on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Ireland,  viz.  on  the 

Nymph- 
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CHAP.  Nymph-bank,  where  they  had  fifhed  with  fifty  by  the  fixth  article  of  the  preliminaries,  with  re-  CHAP’ 
XXXIX.  or  fixty  large  veffels,  for  feveral  years  without  lation  to  the  dominions  in  part  then  and  before  XXXIX. 

interruption,  and  indeed  without  the  notice  of  poffeffed,  by  his  Sacred  Imperial  Majefty,  con-  ■^^v~nuJ? 
the  Irilh,  till  the  year  1736,  and  might  have  form  to  the  faid  preliminary  articles,  took  upon  French 
continued  it  much  longer,  if  they  had  not  enter-  himfelf,  in  the  beft  manner  that  was  poffible,  guarantee 
ed  into  the  fmuggling  trade,  carried  off  wool  the  defence,  commonly  called,  the  guaranty  of  ^t£[cag' 
from  the  fouth  of  Ireland,  and  run  in  brandy,  the  order  of  fucceeding  in  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  sanflion, 
alamodes,  and  other  French  goods,  upon  them,  which  was  more  fully  fet  forth  in  the  Pragmatick 
which  the  Cuftom- Houfe  officers  taking  notice  Sandtion,  publifhed  the  nineteenth  of  April  1713. 

Of,  they  were  obliged  to  remove  to  a  further  For  it  having  been  after  mature  confideration 
diftance.  And  fome  Irifh  gentlemen  in  that  concluded,  that  the  publick  tranquillity  could 
part  of  the  country,  have  fince  employed  fiffiing  not  long  fubfift  or  endure,  and  that  no  cer- 
veffels  on  this  bank,  where  they  catch  great  tain  method  could  be  thought  of  for  preferving 
quantities  of  cod,  hakeling,  turbut,  and  other  a  durable  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  but  by 
The  ad-  valuable  fiffi.  Thus  we  find  Ireland  has  been  preferving  the  faid  order  of  fucceffion,  againfl  all 
vantages  0f  great  advantage  to  the  French  of  late  years,  future  attempts  of  any  kind,  his  Mod  Chriftian 
French  in  ^or  frorn  ^ence  c^e^r  ^eets  were  provided  with  Majefty,  moved  as  well  by  the  ardent  defire  he 
traffick-  beef  and  tallow,  as  well  as  fifh.  Here  they  found  has  to  maintain  the  publick  tranquillity,  and  pre- 
ing  with  a  vent  for  their  wine,  brandy,  and  dry  goods ;  ferve  the  balance  of  Europe,  as  by  the  confidera- 
Ireland.  and  from  hence  they  fetched  great  part  of  the  tion  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  which  his  Imperial 
wool,  fo  neceffary  in  thejr  manufactures ;  and  Majefty  had  agreed  to,  and  principally  for  this 
here  alfo  they  vended  fugars,  rum,  and  other  reafon,  obliged  himfelf,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner, 
produce  of  their  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies,  to  to  defend  the  faid  order  of  fucceffion,  and  to  the 
the  unfpeakable  damage  of  Great  Britain  and  end  that  no  doubt  may  hereafter  arife  about  the 
her  American  plantations.  effeCt  of  this  lecurity,  or  guaranty,  his  Moft 

The  defi-  In  the  mean  time  the  Kings  of  France,  Spain,  Chriftian  Majefty,  by  virtue  of  this  prefent  article, 
nitivetrea-  ancj  Sardinia,  concluded  the  definitive  treaty  of  engages  to  carry  the  faid  fecurity,  commonly 
France**11  Peace  with  Emperor  and  Empire ;  prelimi-  called  guaranty,  into  execution  at  all  times,  and 
Spain,  and  nai7  articles  had  been  agreed  on,  in  the  year  as  often  as  there  fhall  be  occafion  ;  promifing  for 
the  Empe-  1 735,  but  all  matters  in  difpute  wefe  not  fettled  himfelf,  his  heirs,  and  fucceffors,  in  the  beft  and 
r°r*  till  the  year  1739.  firmed  manner  that  is  poffible,  that  he  will  with 

In  thefe  articles  are  contained  the  Duke  of  his  whole  force,  defend,  maintain,  and  as  it  is 
Lorrain’s  ceffion  of  his  dominions,  to  King  St  a-  called,  guarantee  againft  all  perfons  whatfoever, 
nislaus  for  his  life,  and  the  reverfion  thereof  and  at  all  times  when  there  fhall  be  occafion,  that 
to  France.  In  confideration  whereof  the  French  order  of  fucceffion  which  his  Imperial  Majefty 
King  agreed  to  pay  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  four  has  declared  and  eftablilhed,  by  way  of  a  perpe- 
millions  and  half  of  livres  Lorrain  money  per.  ann.  tUal,  indivifible,  and  infeparable  feoffment  of 
till  he  fhould  take  poffeffion  of  the  Duchy  of  truft,  in  favour  of  primogeniture,  for  all  his  heirs 
Tufcany:  He  alfo  agreed  to  pay  the  Duchefs-  of  both  fexes,  by  the  folemn  a<ft  publifhed  the 
dowager  of  Lorrain  and  her  heirs,  the  revenues  nineteenth  of  April  1713,  and  annexed  at  the 
payable  to'  her  out  of  the  faid  territories,  befides  end  of  this  prefent  treaty,  which  a<ft  was  entered 
fifty-eight  thoufand  five  hundred  livres  of  Lorrain  in  the  publick  records,  in  order  that  it  might  have 
money  yearly,  for  the  intereft  of  that  princefs’s  the  force  of  a  valid  and  perpetual  law  and  Prag- 
portion  *,  one  hundred  twenty-eight  thoufand  one  matick  Sanction,  and  which  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
hundred  fixty-one  livres  for  her  dowry,  forty-two  pire  engaged  to  defend,  or  as  is  commonly  faid, 
thoufand  eight  hundred  fifty- feven  livres  to  Prince  guarantee,  by  virtue  of  their  conclufion,  iffued  the 
Charles,  and  twenty-four  thoufand  four  hun-  eleventh  of  January  1732.  And  whereas  according 
dred  twenty-eight  livres  to  each  of  the  two  prin-  to  this  rule,  and  order  of  fucceffion,  in  cafe  his 
ceffes  for  their  appenage  5  and  the  French  King  Sacred  Imperial  Majefty  ffiould,  by  an  effedt  of 
having  charged  himfelf  with  the  debts  of  that  the  divine  goodnefs,  have  heifs  male  of  his  Body, 

State,  an  account  was  added,  by  which  it  appears  then  the  eldeft  of  his  fons,  or  he  being  dead,  the 
they  amounted  to  eight  million  feven  hundred  eldeft  fon,  of  that  eldeft  fon ;  and  in  cafe  of  failure 
eleven  thoufand  feven  hundred  twenty-fix  livres  of  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  his  Sacred  Imperial 
Lorrain  money.  Majefty,  the  eldeft  of  his  daughters,  the  Moft 

Another  article  contains  King  St  aniSl aus’s  Serene  Archduchefs  of  Auftria,  according  to  the 
abdication  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  his  re-  order  and  right  of  primogeniture,  which  is  for 
cognizing  King  Augustus.  There  is  an  article  ever  to  be  obferved,  is  to  fucceed  him,  in  all  the 
alfo  containing  the  Emperor’s  refignation  of  the  kingdoms,  provinces,  and  dominions,  actually 
two  Sicilies,  and  theSpanifh  ports  in  Tufcany,  to  poffeffed  by  his  Sacred  Imperial  Majefty,  without 
the  King  of  the  two  Sicilies ;  and  the  King  of  any  divifion  or  feparations  having  ever  any  place, 

Spain’s  furrender  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  to  the  in  favour  of  him,  her,  or  them,  who  may  be  of 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  and  the  eventual  fucceffion  thefecond,  third,  or  any  more  diftant  branch,  or 
of  Tufcany  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain.  degree;  or  in  fhort,  in  any  otherwife,  or  for  any 

The  Emperor  alfo  cedes  the  Novarefe,  Torto-  other  caufe  that  can  poffiblyexift:  the  faid  order 
nefe,  and  fome  other  principalities  in  Italy,  to  and  right  of  indivifible  primogeniture,  being  like- 
the  King  of  Sardinia :  and  the  tenth  article  con-  wife  perpetually  to  fubfift  in  all  other  cafes,  and  in 
tains  the  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatick  Sandtion,  all  times  and  ages,  as  well  in  the  male  line,  if  it 
by  the  King  of  France,  in  manner  following  ftiall  pleafe  God  to  grant  to  his  Sacred  Imperial 
viz.  Majefty,  the  happinefs  of  having  iffue  male,  as  in 

His  Sacred,  Royal,  and  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  the  female  line,  upon  the  former’s  becoming  ex- 
VOL.  II.  16  Y  tinfts 
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tindl ;  and,  in  fine,  always  and  as  often  as  any 
queftion  may  arife  about  the  right  of  fucceeding 
to  the  hereditary  kingdoms,  provinces,  and  ftates, 
actually  pofieffed  by  his  Sacred  Imperial.  Majefty  ; 
for  this  purpofe  his  Moll  Chriftian  Majefty  pro¬ 
miles  and  obliges  hi mfelf  to  defend  him,  or  her, 
who,  according  to  the  above-mentioned  order, 
ought  to  fucceed  to  the  kingdoms,  provinces,  and 
dominions,  actually  poffefled  by  his  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jefty,  and  for  ever  to  maintain  him,  her,  or  them, 
in  the  pofieffion  thereof,  againft  all  and  every  per- 
fon  or  perfons  whomfoever,  that  may,  in  any  man¬ 
ner,  attempt  to  difturb  or  interrupt  the  fame. 

The  fame  year  a  match  was  concluded  between 
Madam,  eldeft  daughter  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  Don  Philip,  Infant  of  Spain,  the  Princefs 
being  then  in  the  twelfth,  and  the  Prince  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age-,  the  marriage-con  trad 
was  figned  on  the  twenty- fifth  of  Auguft,  and  on 
the  twenty-fixth  the  ceremony  was  performed, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  being  proxy  for  Don  Phi¬ 
lip  ;  fhe  was  with  great  ceremony  delivered  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  thofe  who  were  fent  by  the  court 
of  Spain  to  receive  her,  in  the  ifle  of  Pheafants, 
on  the  frontiers  of  France  and  Spain,  on  the 
eleventh  of  Odober. 

About  the  fame  time  ari  arret  was  revived, 
which  was  iflued  in  the  year  1701,  againft  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods  in  Britifh  bottoms, 
and  alfo  the  following  forts  of  merchandize  of 
Britifh  produce,  or  manufadure,  viz.  all  forts  of 
Stockings  and  Caps  of  Silk,  Wool,  Thread,  or 
Cotton;  all  forts  of  Cloth  and  Stuffs  of  Wool, 
Flair,  Silk,  Thread,  or  Cotton  Hats,  Blankets, 
Hides,  Gloves,  Cutlery-ware,  Iron-ware,  Locks, 
Buttons,  Ribbons, Watches,  Clocks,  Wine,  Pewter, 
Lead,  Mercery- wares.  Drugs,  and  Grocery  but 
permitted  the  importation  of  Allum,  Bottles,  Wax, 
Coal,  faked,  flefh,  Horfes,  Glue,  Horn,  Cppperas, 
Green  Hides,  Cryftals,  Elephants  Teeth,  Herrings, 
Cods,  Bone,  Furs,  Calf-Skins,  Ox-hides,  faked 
Salmon,  Tallow,  Englifh  Carpets,  Callicoes, 
Glaffes,  and  Wool.  The  war  having  broke  out 
the  very  next  year,  and  all  commerce  between  the 
two  nations  being  prohibited,  this  edid  did 
not  much  affed  us  then;  and  after  the  renewal  of 
the  peace,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  though  com¬ 
merce  wasnotreftored  by  a  proper  treaty,  yet  the  ex- 
cution  of  this  edid,  was  in  a  great  meafure  fufpend- 
ed,  and  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandize  in 
Britifh  Bottoms,  as  alfo  of  feveral  of  thefe  forts 
of  prohibited  goods,  connived  at ;  but  about  the 
beginning  of  the  laft  year,  this  edid  was  revived, 
and  they  began  to  put  it  fo  ftridly  in  execution, 
that  the  Britifh  (hips  then  in  their  ports,  loaded 
with  foreign,  or  any  fort  of  prohibited  goods,  were 
not  only  prevented  from,  unloading,  but  ordered 
to  depart  immediately,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  concerned,  who  had  fent  thefe  goods 
thither  upon  the  faith  of  thp  good  correfpondence, 
that  had  for  fo  many  years  fubfifted  between  the 
the  two  Nations;  and  upon  a  fuppofition,  that 
this  edid  was,  in  a  great  meafure,  tacitly  re¬ 
voked. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  the  French 
Miniftry  declared  to  the  Earl  Waldegraye,  that 
their  Mafter  had,  with  fome  concern,  learned, 
that  notwithftanding  the  reprefentations  which 
been,  before  made,  againft  the  interruption  given 
to  the  trade  of  France  by  Britifh  fhips  of  war, 


thofe  fhips  continued  to  flop  and  vifit  all  French 
fhips  failing  upon  the  coaft  of  Spain  :  that  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  could  by  no  means  con  fent  to  a  pradice  of 
this  nature,  and  therefore  demanded,  that  until 
an  open  rupture  was  declared,  the  Britifh  men  of 
war  fhould  let  the  fhips  belonging  to  the  fubjeds 
of  France  pafs  freely,  there  being  no  pretence  for 
flopping  or  vifiting  them  till  after  an  open  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  againft  Spain,  becaufe  till  then,  there 
could  be  no  fuch  thing  as  contraband  goods  on 
board  French  or  any  other  neutral  fhips;  and, 
that  if  this  demand  was  not  complied  with,  he 
fhould  think  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  taking 
fuitable  meafures  for  proteding  his  fubjeds  from 
being  ftopt  and  vifited,  as  long  as  there  was  no 
declared  war  between  Britain  and  Spain.  The 
only  anfwer  that  could  be  made  to  this,  was  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war  againft  Spain,*  which  took  away 
all  future  pretence  for  fuch  a  complaint ;  becaufe 
then,  all  neutral  fhips  may  by  the  law  of  nations 
be  vifited  at  fea,  and  if  bound  to  an  enemy’s 
port  with  contraband  goods  on  board,  thofe  goods 
may  be  taken  out,  and  condemned  as  good  and 
lawful  prize,  in  which  limited  fenfe  the  latter 
part  of  his  Majefty’s  declaration  of  war  is  to  be 
underftood. 

Soon  after  the  rupture  between  us  and  Spain, 
the  Spanifh  privateers  took  fome  Britifh  merchant 
fhips  in  the  very  mouth  of  the  river  of  Bourdeaux ; 
and  about  the  beginning  of  November,  one  of 
them  came  up  a  great  way,  and,  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations,  feized  upon  an  Irifh  veftcl  in  the 
river  ;  whereupon  the  captain  of  a  flout  New- 
England  fhip  then  at  Bourdeaux,  defired  leave  to 
go  and  take  the  privateer,  which  he  thought  he 
could  do,  with  the  help  of  fuch  voluntiers  as  were 
willing  to  go  along  with  him  ;  but  the  Gover¬ 
nor  would  neither  grant  him  leave,  nor  take  any 
other  method  for  recovering  the  Irifh  veflfel  fo 
unjuftly  feized  within  the  dominions  of  France. 
Earl  Waldegrave  complained  to  the  court  of 
France  of  thefe  and  the  like  pradtices ;  and  he 
was  affured,  that  orders  were  fent  to  the  proper 
officers  at  Bourdeaux  to  endeavour  to  feize  the 
Spanifh  privateers,  and  to  make  them  reftore  the 
vefiels  and  effects  they  had  taken  in  that  river ; 
but  I  never  heard  that  any  fuch  attempt  was  made, 
or  any  of  the  Britifh  fhips  fo  taken  reftored. 

Tho’  the  French  did  not  declare  openly  a- 
gainft  us  in  the  war  with  Spain,  yet  from  thefe 
accounts,  it-  appears  they  were  a  little  partial  in 
favour  of  our  enemies ;  but  this  was  not  all, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  they  began 
to  prepare  for  taking  a  fbare  in  it  as  foon  as 
they  fhould  find  a  proper  opportunity.  About 
the  beginning  of  September,  orders  were  iffued 
by  the  French  court,  for  all  the  officers  that 
had  any  poft,  or  command,  in  their  Colonies 
or  Plantations,  to  repair  to  Rochefort,  by  the 
20th  of  that  month  at  fartheft,  where  there 
fhould  be  a  man  or  war  ready  to  tranfport 
them  to  their  refpedlive  polls  in  America  ;  and 
even  before  the  reprifals  were  publifhed  here, 
they  began,  at  all  the  chief  ports  of  France, 
to  refit  £nd  augment  their  Navy ;  and  we  were 
told,  that  they  had  ordered  fix  new  men  of  war 
of  the  line  to  be  built  at  their  colony  of  Quebec 
in  Canada,  and  that  they  had  contradftd  for  ha¬ 
ving  eighteen  others  of  the  line,  built  for  them  in 
the  ports  of  .Sweden. 
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Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  year  1739) 
they  began  in  France  to  talk  of  fending  a  fqua¬ 
dron  of  men  of  war  to  the  Baltick,  and  to  equip 
fome  (hips  at  Breft,  as  was  faid,  for  that  purpofe. 
This  political  phasnomenon  raifed  the  curiofity  of 
the  whole  European  world,  and  occafioned  many 
conjectures  about  the  defign  of  this  fquadron. 
Sometimes  it  was  faid  to  be  defigned  to  confift  of 
a  great  number  of  capital  fhips,  for  the  execution 
of  fome  grand  project  •,  and  at  other  times,  it 
was  only  to  be  a  fmall  number  of  fhips  for  the  in- 
ftruCtion  and  ext  rcife  of  the  feamen.  Atlaft,  about 
the  middle  of  May,  this  myfterious  fquadron  fet 
fail  from  Breft,  under  the  command  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  D’Antin,  confiding  but  of  four  men  of  war 
of  the  line,  and  one  frigate,  and  failed  direCtly  to 
Stockholm,  where  they  arrived  the  nth  of  July, 
and  ftaid  there  till  the  firft  of  Auguft,  which 
time  was  principally  employed  in  feaftings,  balls, 
and  fplendid  entertainments  at  the  Swedifh  court, 
which  was  all  they  did  there.  On  the  firft  of 
Auguft  this  fquadron  fet  fail  from  Stockholm  up¬ 
on  their  return  to  France-,  where  they  arrived  a- 
bout  the  end  of  September,  the  frigate  which  at¬ 
tended  them  having  put  into  Dunkirk,  which  I 
particularly  take  notice  of,  becaufe  that  frigate 
was  a  fhip  that  carried  18  guns,  and  her  putting 
in  there  fhews,  that,  in  cafe  of  a  War,  the  port  ol 
Dunkirk  will  again  be  a  receptacle  for  French 
privateers  to  infeft  our  trade,  tho’  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  it  was  exprefsly  ftipulated,  that  the 
harbour  of  Dunkirk  fhould  be  filled  up,  and  never 
again  repaired.  This  fquadron  being  thus  re¬ 
turned  to  France,  without  attempting  any  thing, 
either  for  or  againft  any  power  in  Europe,  the 
eyes  of  people  were  then  opened,  and  every  one 
faw  that  it  was  fent  to  the  Baltick,  for  no  other 
reafon  but  to  furnifti  the  new  miniftry  in  Sweden 
with  fomething  to  amufe  their  people  with ; 
which  fort  of  amufement  is  often  neceffary  upon 
the  change  of  an  adminiftration  in  every  country, 
where  there  is  a  popular  fort  of  government 
eftablifhed.  Tho’  fome  people  imagined,  the 
French  had  another  defign,  which  was  to  frighten 
us  with  an  invafion  from  Sweden,  either  upon 
the  Britifh  or  Hanoverian  dominions,  in  order 
to  prevent  our  fending  forces  for  attacking  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Weft- Indies. 

The  prefs  has  always  been  under  a  licence  in 
France,  and  great  penalties  upon  thofe  that  print¬ 
ed  or  publifhed  any  book,  pamphlet,  or  paper, 
without  a  licence  but  this  has  -of  late  been 
found  infufficient,  as  it  always  will,  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  printing  and  diftributing  privately,  fuch 
writings  as  are  agreeable  to  the  people,  tho’  un¬ 
acceptable  to  the  court.  Such  writings  have  often 
been  luppreffeddy  arrets  of  the  King’s  council  of 
ftate,  and  the  authors,  printers*  and  publifhers, 
when  difcovered,  feverely  punifhed  ;  yet  ftill  they 
have  found  means  to  creep  into  the  hands  of  the 
curious,  and  the  prohibition  has  only  ferved  to 
make  the  public  feek  after  and  read  them  with 
the  more  induftry  and  fondnefs.  Therefore  his 
moft  Chriftian  Majefty’s  council  of  ftate  iffued 
a  new  regulation,  by  which  the  number  of  print¬ 
ing:  houfes  in  France  is  greatly  leffened,  and 
for  the  future  limited  to  36  at  Paris,  and  209 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  all 
magiftrates  whatfoever  are  thereby  prohibited  to 
licenfe  Printers  hereafter,  to  exercife  the  art  of 


printing-,  and  Printers  are  likewife  forbid  to  in-  CHAP, 
termeddle  in  the  faid  profefiion  by  virtue  of  any 
privileges  whatfoever,  without  having  firft  proved 
their  titles  and  qualifications  before  the  Chancellor, 
and  obtaining  their  admiffion  in  the  ufual  man¬ 
ner,  by  an  arret  of  council. 

A  great  fcarcity  of  provifions,  particularly  corn,  Greatcha- 
having  happened  in  feveral  provinces  of  France,  nties  gi- 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  his  moft  Chri-  t!ie 
ftian  Majefty,  ordered  all  the  Archbifhops  and  1 
Bifhops  then  in  Paris,  which  were  feventeen  in 
number,  to  repair  forthwith  to  their  refpeCtive 
diocefes,  in  order  to  fuccour  and  relieve  the 
poor  ;  in  which  good  office  many  of  the  Bifhops 
of  that  kingdom  contended  with  emulation,  which 
of  them  fhould  out-do  the  other  -,  and  in  this  glo¬ 
rious  contention,  the  Bifhop  of  Limoges  was  par¬ 
ticularly  remarkable  ;  for  he  gave  a  daily  fub- 
fiftence  for  feveral  weeks  together,  to  near  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  poor  pCrfons  of  his  diocefe 
and  in  order  to  enable  him  to  do  fo,  he  was 
obliged  to  fell  all  his  plate,  and  thericheft  part  of 
his  furniture.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  is 
always  ohe  of  the  foremoft  of  the  quality  of 
France  in  all  religious  duties,  laid  out  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  livres  in  buying  up  corn,  which  he  di- 
ftributed  at  a  low  price  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Berry,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  and  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  belonging  to  the  domains  of  the  houfe  of 
Orleans  :  likewife  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Paris, 
ordered  a  certain  quantity  of  beans  and  Irifh 
butter  to  be  delivered  to  each  curate  in  that 
city  and  fuburbs,  to  be  diftributed  by  them 
among  the  poor  of  their  refpeCtive  parifhes  ; 
and  the  chapter  of  St  Martin  at  Tours,  as  well 
as  feveral  other  religious  communities,  forgave 
many  of  their  farmers  the  rents  of  the  current  year, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  fupport  their  families, 
during  that  fcarcity. 

Thefe  charities  ffiew  the  care  the  French  take  New  ma~ 
of  their  poor  in  time  of  diftrefs  ;  and  to  pre-  ”e"  ^  UTes 
vent  their  being  fo,  all  poffible  care  is  taken  e  ap' 
to  encourage  the  fetting  up  of  manufactures  in 
that  kingdom.  Among  others,  there  was  in  No¬ 
vember  a  beautiful  piece  of  cloth,  made  of  rab¬ 
bets  fur,  fhewn  to  his  Majefty  at  Verfailles, 
who  immediately  gave  encouragement  for  the 
making  more  of  the  fort ;  and  at  the  fame  time, 
three  pieces  of  flannel,  as1  good  as  any  made 
in  England,  and  which  could  be  afforded  much 
cheaper,  were  alfo  fhewri  to  his  Majefty,  and  all 
proper  encouragement  promifed,  for  improving 
that  manufacture.' 

The  Duke  of  Gefvtes  and  the  Prince  of  Ca-  Gaming 
rignan,  having  long  had  a  permiffion  to  have  Hou^eQswr 
public  gaming  tables  at  their  refpeCtive  Hotels,  put  °" 
in  the  month  of  OCtober,  the  King’s  advocate 
and  his  follicitor-general,  the  lieutenant  Criminal, ' 
and  the  lieutenant  of'  Police  at  Paris,  went  to 
Cardinal  Fleury,  and  complained,  that  thefe 
gaming-houfes  not  only  ruined  many  families*, 
but  were  the  caufe  of  a  great  number  of  rob- j 
beries,  moft  of  thofe  who  had  for  fome  time  * 
before  been  executed  for  robberies,  having  con- 
feffed,  that  they  were  driven*  ihto  that  courfe 
of  life  by  their  misfortunes  at  play.  Upon  this 
the  Cardinal  reprefented  the  matter,  to  the  King, 
who  immediately  ordered,  that  a  flop  fhould  be 
put  to  the  fource  of  this  grievance  ;■  but  as 
thefe  two  noblemen  had  by  a  long  poffeffion 
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CHAP,  acquired  a  fort  of  property  in  the  revenue  or  which  fide  ought  to  be  charged  with  the  in-  C  H  A  t. 


XXXIX. ,  profits  that  accrued  by  this  grievance,  the  French 
government  would  not  fhut  up  thefe  public 
gaming-houfes,  till  they  had  found  means  to 
indemnify  the  Duke  of  Gefvres  and  the  Prince 
of  Carignan,  which  fhews  how  much  regard  is 
had  even  in  France  to  any  thing  that  looks 
like  private  property  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  it 
fhews  how  inconvenient  and  dangerous  it  is  to 
allow  any  man  to  acquire  a  property,  in  what 
may  afterwards  appear  to  be  inconfiftent  with 
the  public  good. 
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fraction  of  treaties.  XXXIX. 

From  this  manifefto  nothing  is  more  evident, 
than  that  France  intended  to  join  the  Spanifh 
fleet  which  failed  to  America  about  the  fame 
time,  and  to  have  prevented  the  Englifh  at¬ 
tacking  any  of  their  fettlements  in  that  part  of 
the  world  ;  and  as  the  moft  effectual  means  of 
doing  this,  probably  would  have  deftroyed  the 
fquadron  of  men  of  war  and  tranfports  which 
were  intended  for  Jamaica  in  their  paffage  thi¬ 
ther,  but  very  fortunately  for  England  contrary 
winds  and  ftorms  prevented  Cathcart’s  failing 
The  French  having  equipped  a  fquadron  of  with  the  land  forces  fo  foon  as  was  intended,  and 
men  of  war  atThoulon,  and  another  at  Breft,  this  the  fame  ftormy  weather  fo  fhattered  the  French 
year  they  failed  to  the  Weft-Indies,  arriving  at  and  Spanifh  fquadrons,  that  they  were  rendered 
Martinico  in  September  and  October,  but  meet-  unfit  for  adtion  when  they  arrived  there :  and 


thereu 


'pon. 


ing  with  ftormy  weather  they  were  forced  to 
remain  there  a  confiderable  time  to  refit,  be¬ 
fore  they  were  in  4  condition  for  adtion  ;  in 
the  mean  time  the  French  court  publifhed  a 
manifefto,  from  whence  it  is  eafy  to  conjedture 
what  was  the  original  defign  of  their  voyage; 
for  in  this  manifefto  his  moft  Chriftian  Majefty 
cenfures  the  Britifh  court  for  abruptly  breaking 
off  the  conferences  at  the  Convention,  and  be¬ 
ginning  hoftilities  in  America  before  war  was 
declared  ;  he  obferves,  that  France  had  on  her  own 
part  great  caufe  of  complaint  againft  England, 
many  French  fhips  having  been  ftopt  and  vi- 
fited  by  her  cruifers,  and  other  violences  commit¬ 
ted  by  them,  but  the  King  had  connived  at  thefe 
infradUbns  till  he  faw  the  Englifh  not  only 
make  war  on  the  Spaniards  at  fea,  but  demolifh 
the  forts  of  Porto- Bello  and  Chagre,  in  order 
to  carry  on  a  contraband  trade  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  commerce  of  all  other  European  na¬ 
tions  ;  that  he  had  reprefented  to  the  Britifh 
Ambaffador,  that  how  patient  foever  France  had 
fhewn  herfelf,  it  could  not  be  expected  fhe 
fhould  look  with  an  indifferent  eye  upon  the 
enterprizes  the  Englifh  nation  were  forming  in 
America ;  or,  that  the  King  would,  fuffer  them 
to  make  any  fettlement  in  the  Spanifh  IVeJl- Indies  ; 
which  the  Britifh  Ambaffador  not  giving  any 
fatisfadtory  anfwer  to,  the  King  judged  he  ought 
no  longer  to  defer  caufing  his  fhips  to  be  equipped, 
and  put  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  prevent  a 


the  Britifh  miniftry  being  now  fufficiently  ap¬ 
prized  of  the  defigns  of  France,  fent  fuch  a 
ftrong  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Chaloner  Sir  Chal- 
Ogle,  to  convoy  the  land  forces  to  Jamaica,  °!neer 
that  the  Britifh  fleets  became  much  fuperior  to  Cathcart 
the  united  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  in  that  fail  to  a- 
pirt  of  the  world  ;  and  thereupon  the  French  merica. 
fleet  was  ordered  to  return  back  to  Europe,  af¬ 
ter  the  Spaniards  had  reinforced  their  garrifons 
in  America ;  and  poflibly  the  French  might 
bring  over  part  of  the  treafure  of  the  Galleons 
with  them ;  but  this  was  all  the  effect  of  their 
mighty  armament  and  threats,  and  they  had 
foon  after  fo  much  bufinefs  upon  their  hands 
in  Europe,  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  that 
they  left  the  Spanifh  fettlements  in  America  to 
fhift  for  themfelves,  and  the  Britifh  commanders 
there  were  at  full  liberty  to  invade  or  attack 
what  part  of  Spanifh  America  they  faw  fit,  „ 
without  interruption  ;  what  fuccefs  they  met 
with  there  may  be  feen,  in  the  Modern  Hi- 
ftory  of  Spain,  in  the  mean  time  the  Breft 
and  Thoulon  fquadrons  returned  to  their  refpec* 
tive  ports  in  Europe  in  a  very  weak  condition, 
having  loft  by  ftorms  or  ficknefs  three  thou- 
fand  men  *tis  faid. 

France  did  not  only  fuffer  by  this  difappoint- 
ment  in  the  Weft-India  expedition,  but  by  pro¬ 
digious  inundations  in  all  parts  of  that  king¬ 
dom  ;  this  winter  a  third  part  of  Paris  was 
laid  under  water,  and  Lyons,  Rouen,  and  o- 


danger  which  became  every  day  more  prejfmg ;  for  ther  great  towns  fuffered  extremely,  boats  plyed 


England  had  caufed  eight  thoufand  regular  troops 
to  embark,  in  order  to  join  thofe  which  fhe  had 
ordered  to  be  raifed  in  her  colonies,  and  not 
doubting  of  fuccefs,  had  foretold  as  a  thing  cer¬ 
tain  the  conqueft  of  the  Havanna  and  Carthagena ; 


in  their  ftreets  inftead  of  coaches ;  and  in  the 
country  the  lands  were  overflowed  for  many 
miles,  horfes,  fheep,  and  oxen,  driven  down 
the  ftream  ;  nothing  was  able  to  refifl  the 
force  of  the  numerous  torrents,  multitudes  of 


and  that  the  manifefto  fent  by  the  Lord  Cath-  people,  as  well  as  cattle  and  houfes,  were  de¬ 
cart  to  be  publifhed  in  America,  fufficiently  ex-  ftroyed 


plained  the  tendency  of  thefe  prodigious  arma¬ 
ments,  of  which  the  like  had  not  been  feen. 

It  was  then  the  King  found  he  had  not  a 
moment  to  lofe,  in  order  to  defeat  thofe  pro- 
jedls  which  would  have  deftroyed  the  balance 


But  among  the  Ioffes  and  difappointments  the 
French  fuftained  about  this  time,  there  was  one 
event  by  which  they  hoped  to  reftore  their  The  Em- 
affairs,  and  make  as  confiderable  a  figure  in  Peror 
Europe  as  ever  their  anceftors  had  done,  and  yi^cs 


of  commerce  in  Europe,  and  that  he  had  at  the  that  was  the  death  of  the  late  Emperor  Charles  VI, 
fame  time  taken  fuch  precautions  at  Dunkirk,  as  which  happened  on  the  twentieth  day  of  Odlo 
might  prevent  any  furprize  from  Englifh  pyrates,  ber  1740,  N.  S. 


which  the  infults  his  fhips  had  undergone  ren¬ 
dered  the  more  neceffary  ;  and  though  the  court 
of  London  had  expreffed  the  fharpeft  refent- 
ments  at  it,  France  had  contented  herfelf  with 


Several  months  after  the  death  of  this  Prince, 
the  French  court  expreffed  the  higheft  friend - 
fhip  for  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  his  eldeft 
daughter,  who  fucceeded  to  all  his  hereditary 


raffing  only  four  batteries  there  without  any  for-  dominions,  and  promifed  to  perform  their  en- 
tifications,  from  which  it  was  eafy  to  judge  gagements  relating  to  the  guaranty  of  the  Prag- 
2  matick 
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matick  Sanction,  but  at  the  fame  tirhe  aug¬ 
mented,  their  forces  and  marched  great  bodies 
of  their  troops  towards  the  frontiers  of  Ger¬ 
many  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft  1741, 
his  mod  Chridian  Majefty  began  to  pull  off" 
the  mafk,  by  publifhing  a  declaration  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tenor,  viz. 

That  fome  Eletdors  and  Princes  of  the  Empire 
had  informed  him  fas  being  guarantee  of  the 
treaty  of  Weftphalia)  of  their  uneafinefs  at  the 
King  of  Great  Britain’s  afiembling  a  conftdera- 
ble  body  of  troops,  which  might  be  made  ufe 
of  to  influence  the  approaching  ele&ion  of  an 
Emperor,  or  be  employed  againfl  fome  member 
of  the  Empire :  and  therefore,  in  order  to  make 
good  his  engagements,  he  had  caufcd  fome 
troops  to  advance  towards  the  Rhine,  that  they 
might  be  ready  to  march  to  the  fuccour  of 
the  Electors  and  Princes  who  fhould  claim  his 
guarantee,  and  that  this  ftep  ought  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  acting  contrary  to  the  Pragma- 
tick  Sanction  :  his  foie  view  being  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  tranquillity  of  Germany,  and  the 
protedting  the  freedom  of  the  eledtion  of  an 
Emperor,  and  immediately  after  a  French  army  of 
near  forty  thoufand  men,  commanded  by  theMar- 
fhalsBROGLio  and  Belle  isle,  paffcd  the  Rhine 
at  Tort  Lewis,  and  marched  towards  Bavaria, 
while  another  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men, 
commanded  by  Majfhal  Maillebois,  marched 
into  Weftphalia,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
forces  of  the  Eledtor  of  Palatine  and  the  E- 
ledtor  of  Cologn. 

And  another  declaration  was  foon  after  pub- 
lifhed,  wherein  his  mod  Chriftian  Majefty  fets 
forth,  that  the  Eledtor  of  Bavaria  having  de¬ 
manded  fuccours  of  him,  to  fruftrate  the  deflgns 
of  his  enemies,  he  was  inclined  to  fend  an 
auxiliary  army  into  his  dominions,  having  him- 
felf  an  intereft  in  fupporting  that  prince  ;  and 
had  conftituted  him  his  Lieutenant-General,  to  re- 
prefent  his  perfon  in  his  army  in  Germany,  as 
well  over  the  French  as  foreigners,  to  oppofe 
the  defigns  of  his  enemies,  and  even  enter  their 
dominions,  befiege  and  take  their  towns,  give 
them  battle,  &c. 

Dated  at  Verfailles,  Aug.  20,  1741. 

The  march  of  the  French  army  into  Weft¬ 
phalia,  and  even  to  the  frontiers  of  Hanover, 
fo  terrified  and  confounded  that  miniftry,  who 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  oppofe  them,  that 
the  French  charge  them  with  begging  a  neu¬ 
trality  for  that  Electorate,  and  promifing  a 
vote  for  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  eledtion  of  an  Emperor,  on  condition  their 
forces  would  advance  no  further :  and  we  began 
to  be  in  fome  pain,  left  his  Britifh  Majefty 
Ihould  be  furrounded  by  the  armies  of  France 
and  Pruftia,  and  prevented  returning  to  his  domi¬ 
nions.  And  now  the  French  court  ordered  their 
Thoulon  fquadron,  commanded  by  De  Court 
their  Admiral,  to  fet  fail  for  the  coaft  of  Spain, 
(which  he  did  on  the  9th  of  Odtober,  N.  S.) 
and  took  upon  him  to  protedl  the  Spanifh  fleet 
againfl;  Admiral  Haddock,  as  is  related  in  the 
Modern  Hiftory  of  Spain. 

The  French  were  encouraged  to  invade  the 
Empire,  and  infult  Great  Britain  in  this  man- 
V  O  L.  II. 


feen  more  at  large  in  the 


ner,  not  only  by  the  Eledtor  of  Bivaria,  who 
laid  claim  to  the  Auflrian  dominions,  but  by 
the  King  of  Pruftia,  who,  notwithftanding  his 
pretended  friendfhip  for  the  Queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  invaded  her  duchy  of  Silefia  within  two 
months  after  the  late  Emperor’s  death,  and  by 
this  time  had  made  almoft  an  entire  conqueft 
of  that  province,  being  joined  afterwards  by 
the  Eledtor  of  Saxony  (King  of  Poland,,'  who 
formed  pretenftons  alfo  on  the  Auftrian  domi¬ 
nions,  as  will  b 
Modern  Hiftory  of  Germany. 

About  the  fime  time  that  the  French  court 
publifhed  the  declaration  with  their  pretenfions 
for  invading  the  Empire,  the  Eledtor  of  Bavaria 
affembled  his  forces  near  Scharding,  and  took 
poffeftion  of  the  city  of  Paflfau  on  the  Danube, 
which  facilitated  his  march  into  Auftria,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  September  he  penetrated  into  the 
Upper  Auftria,  and  took  poflefiion  of  Lintz,  the 
capital  city  thereof ;  from  thence  he  continued  his 
march  fo  near  Vienna,  that  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
and  her  court  removed  from  thence,  expediting  to  be 
befieged,  but  the  Eledtor  afterwards  bent  his  march 
another  way,  and  entered  Bohemia,  where  feveral 
detached  parties  of  his  army  had  already  taken 
fome  polls  of  confequence  *,  and  in  November 
the  King  of  Poland  caufed  a  large  body  of 
his  Saxon  troops  to  afifemble  on  the  frontiers 
of  Bohemia,  and  having  joined  the  French  and 
Bavarians  near  Prague,  the  capital  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  they  took  that  city  by  furprize  on  the 
twenty-fixth  of  November,  and  made  the  gnr- 
rifon  prifoners  of  war :  but  while  the  French 
and  their  allies  were  fo  fuccefsful  in  Bohemia, 
the  Auftrians  defeated  feveral  bodies  of  their 
troops  in  Upper  Hungary,  retook  Ents  and 
fome  other  towns  on  that  fide  :  however,  it 
appears  that  the  Queen  of  Hungary  was  ftiil 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  overpowered  by 
her  enemies,  for  the,  King  of  Pruftia  had  en¬ 
tered  into  a  formal  alliance  with  France,  before 
their  army  paffed  the  Rhine,  to  which  the  E- 
lectors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony  acceded  ;  the 
conditions  whereof  ’tis  laid  were,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  with  the  Upper  Auftria 
and  Tyrol,  fhould  be  given  to  the  Duke  of  Ba¬ 
varia  ;  the  Upper  Silefia,  and  Moravia  to  the  E- 
ledtor  of  Saxony  ;  and  the  lower  Silefia,  with  the 
town  and  territory  of  Niefs,  and  the  town  and 
county  of  Glatz,  to  the  King  of  Pruftia. 
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In  their  diftrefs  the  Queen  of  Hungary  having 
affembled  the  ftates  of  that  kingdom,  made  a 
fpeech  to  them  in  Latin  of  the  following  tenor. 


*  The  perplexed  fituation  wherein  I  find  my- 
felf,  by  the  permiftion  of  the  divine  provi¬ 
dence,  is  attended  with  fuch  dangerous  circurri- 
ftances,  that  I  fee  no  hopes  of  extricating 
myfelf,  unlefs  I  am  fpeedily  and  powerfully 
fuccoured. - Abandoned  by  my  friends,  per- 
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fecuted  by  my  enemies,  attacked  by  my  near- 
eft  relations  •,  the  only  refource  I  have  left  is 
to  flay  in  this  kingdom,  and  commit  my  per¬ 
fon,  my  children,  my  feepter  and  crown,  to 
the  care  of  my  faithful  fubjedts.  I  don’t  hefi- 
tate  a  moment  to  entruft  the 41  with  ah,  their 
courage  and  loyalty  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
that  they  will  employ  all  their  forces  to  de- 
16  Z  ‘  M 
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CHAP,  «  fend  me  as  well  as  themfelves  fpeedily  and 
XXXIX.  <  refolutely  in  this  mournful  conjuncture.* 

While  her  Majefty  fpoke  the  whole  affem- 
bly  diflolved  in  tears,  and  unanimoufly  cried 
out.  We  will  fupport  the  Queen  ;  we  will  defend 
her  againft.  her  enemies  ;  we  will  facrifice  our 
lives  and  fortunes  for  her  ;  and  they  made  good 
their  refolutions  by  their  future  actions. 
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In  the  mean  time  the  French  were  driving  on 
their  grand  defign  of  placing  the  Duke  of  Ba¬ 
varia  on  the  Imperial  throne,  by  their  Ambaf- 
fador  Marflial  Belleisle,  in  which  they  did  not 
make  any  great  progrefs,  till  the  King  ot 
Pruflia  entred  into  that  alliance  with  France 
and  Bavaria  already  mentioned  ;  but  then  his 
Pruffian  Majefty  and  the  King  of  Poland  de¬ 
claring  for  Bavaria,  and  the  Eleftor  of  Mentz  ; 
foon  after  the  Eleftor  of  Hanover  was  obliged 
to  follow  ^heir  example,  to  obtain  a  neutrality 
for  his  German  dominions,  which  lay  expofed 
to  the  attacks  both  of  the  French  and  the 
King  of  Pruflia,  with  whom  the  court  of  Ha¬ 
nover  had  no  very  good  underftanding ;  it  was 
agreed  alfo  by  the  Ele&ors  in  the  French  in- 
tereft,  to  fufpend  the  Queen  of  Hungary’s  vote 
as  Queen  of  Bohemia,  to  which  the  Eleftor 
of  Hanover  made  no  oppofition,  any  more  than 
the  other  Electors,  who  were  all  of  them  in¬ 
deed  under  French  influence  at  this  time,  over¬ 
awed  by  the  numerous  forces  on  their  fron¬ 
tiers,  or  in  the  heart  of  their  dominions :  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  made  his  publick  entry  in¬ 
to  the  city  of  Prague  on  the  9th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  was  that  evening  proclaimed  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  on  the  13th  of  January  he  was 
eleCted  King  of  the  Romans  and  Emperor  of 
Germany  at  Franckfort,  and  he  was  crowned  there 
the  2 1  ft  of  the  fame  month. 

Her  Hungarian  Majefty  however  protefted 
againft  it,  declared  the  election  void,  and  her 
Generals  did  not  .only  recover  the  Upper  Auftria, 
but  reduced  all  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  obliging 
the  capital  city  of  Munich  to  furrender. 

Marfhal  Broglio,  who  commanded  the  forces 
of  the  allies  in  Bohemia,  receiving  advice  of  the 
progrefs  of  the  Auflrians  in  Bavaria,  afiembled 
his  forces  and  attacked  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
rain,  in  his  intrenchments  at  Budweis  ;  four  at¬ 
tempts  were  repulfed  with  very  great  lofs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pruflians  made  them¬ 
felves  mafters  of  the  capital  city  of  Olmuts,  and 
almoft  all  Moravia ;  about  the  fame  time  the 
French  accommodated  the  differences  between  his 
Pruffian  Majefty,  and  the  EleCtor  Palatine,  con- 
cerningthe  fucceffion  toBergues  and  Juliers,  which 
the  King  of  Pruflia  yielded  up  ’tis  faid,  on  con¬ 
dition  the  French  would  guarantee  Silefia  to 
him. 

The  war  in  Italy,  which  commenced  at  this 
time  between  the  Spaniards  and  Auflrians,  will 
be  treated  of  in  the  modern  hiflory  of  that  country. 
I  fhall  only  obferve  here,  that  when  the  French 
Ambaflador  demanded  a  paffage  for  fifteen  thou- 
fand  of  the  Spanifh  troops,  to  join  with  thofc 
already  in  Italy,  the  King  of  Sardinia  declared 
he  fhould  oppofe  the  attempts  of  any  power  that 
fhould  endeavour  to  difturb  the  repofe  of  Italy. 


following  them  into  Bohemia, 
engagement  between  the 


France,  in  order  to  fupply  her  exhaufted  treafu- 
ry,  this  year  extended  the  tax  of  the  tenth  pen¬ 
ny  or  two  fhillings  in  the  pound,  to  m'echa- 
nicks,  and  manufa&urers,  which  occafioned  an  in- 
furredlionat  Lyons;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Queen 
of  Hungary’s  Generals  levied  confiderable  contri¬ 
butions  in  Bavaria,  and  began  now  to  receive  large 
remittances  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  Srates- 
General,  to  enable  her  to  make  head  againft  the 
French  and  their  allies. 

At  this  critical  jundlure,  the  treaty  of  fubfidy 
between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark  expiring, 
the  Danifh  troops  returned  home  ;  and  ’tis  fiid, 
agreed  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  France  ;  but 
however  that  was,  the  new  miniftry  in  Great 
Britain  thought  proper  to  embark  a  good*body  of 
forces  in  April,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  defigns  of 
the  French  and  their  allies,  who  proceeded  to 
reduce  fuch  places  in  Bohemia,  as  remained  in 
pofleffon  of  the  Auflrians;  and  Marflial  Brog¬ 
lio  having  inverted  Egra,  that  town  furrendered 
to  him  on,  on  the  eighth  of  April. 

Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  in  the  mean  time 
obliged  the  Pruflians  to  evacuate  Moravia,  and 

there  was  a  fmart 
two  armies,  in  which 
both  fides  claimed  the  victory  :  another  engage¬ 
ment  happened  in  Bohemia,  between  Prince  Lob- 
Kowixzand  the  two  French  Marfhals,  Broglio 
and  Belleisle,  in  which  the  Auflrians  feem  to 
have  had  the  world  of  it :  however,  the  Auflrians 
foon  after  became  fuperior  to  the  French  in  Bohe¬ 
mia,  for  the  King  of  Pruflia  made  peace  with  her 
Hungarian  Majefty,  on  condition  of  her  confirm¬ 
ing  Silefia  to  him,  and  the  Saxons  about  the  fame 
time  quitted  the  intereft  of  France  ;  and  now  the 
French  were  left  in  Bohemia,  to  contend  almoft 
fingly  with  the  forces  of  the  Floufe  of  Auftria, 
for  the  Emperor  was  able  to  afford  them  but 
little  afliftance  ;  the  reafon  of  this  fudden  change 
in  the  Pruflians  and  Saxons,  is  faid  to  be,  that 
they  began  to  difeover  the  treachery  of  the  French, 
in  fetting  the  German  Princes  together 
ears,  and  making  them 
that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  l'ubduing 
their  country  with  the  greater  eafe. 

The  French  Marfhals  Brocl  10  and  Belleisle 
being  thus  deferted,  were  forced  to  fhut  them¬ 
felves  up  in  the  city  of  Prague,  while  the  Au¬ 
flrians  cut  off  their  provifions  on  every  fide,  and 
reduced  them  to  the  lafl  neceffty  :  but  feveral 
fmart  adlions  happened  b.-tween  the  Auflrians 
and  the  French,  during  this  blockade,  in  which 
fometimes  one  fide  had  the  advantage  and  fonle- 
times  the  other. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Britifh  court  out-bidding 
the  French,  entered  into  another  fubfidy  trea¬ 
ty  with  Denmark,  and  took  eight  thoufand 
Danes  into  their  pay.  And  the  regency  of 
Hanover  received  orders  to  detach  fixteen  thou- 
fand  Hanoverians,  and  fix  thoufand  Heflians  in 
the  Britifh  pay,  to  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  ; 
a  confiderable  train  of  artillery  alfo  was  em¬ 
barked  at  the  Tower  of  London  for  Flanders, 
which  fhewed  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
was  now  in  earnefl,  and  determined  to  make 
the  Queen  ofHungary’s  caufe  his  own. 

The  French  marching  another  army  through 
Germany  this  year,  commanded  by  Marflial 
Maillebois,  the  Auflrians  were  obliged  to 

quit 
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CHAP,  quit  Bavaria,  and  Marfhal  Belleisle  found 
XXXIX.  means  t0  efcape  out  of  Bohemia  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  garrilbn 
ters  Ger-  of  Prague  (amounting  to  fixteen  thoufand  men) 
many  and  many  of  whom  perifhed  by  the  leverity  of  the 
B£lleS  feafon,  the  fatigue  they  fuffered  in  forced  marches, 
and  by  the  Hufiars  and  Croats,  who  fkirmifhed 
with  them  continually  in  their  retreat,  till  they 
reached  Egra. 

The  Eng-  In  February  following  the  troops  of  the  King 
Jifh.archofG^t  Britain  in  Flanders,  confifting  ofEng- 
ders  to  "  lifh,  Hanoverians,  Heffians,  and  Flemmings, 
Germany,  began  their  march  towards  Germany  •,  and  the 
1743-  latter  end  of  April  his  Majefty  and  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  embarked  for  Holland  ;  about  the 
fame  time  his  Imperial  Majefty  thought  fit  to 
retire  from  Franckfort  and  refide  at  Munich, 
demanding  at  the  fame  time  of  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  that  they  fhould  furnifh  the  French 
army  commanded  by  Marfnal  Noailles  with 
provifions,  on  his  entrance  into  Germany :  The 
Earl  of  Stair,  who  commanded  the  Britifh  forces 
in  their  march  to  Germany,  fignified  to  the 
feveral  Princes  of  the  Empire,  that  he  had  no 
orders  to  act  againft  the  Emperor,  but  only  to 
oblige  the  French  to  leave  Germany  :  at  the  fame 
time  he  preffed  the  Dutch  to  join  him  with  the 
twenty  thoufand  men  they  had  promifed  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  ;  but  that  cautious  republick 
ftill  delayed  to  give  orders  for  their  march,  terri¬ 
fied,  as  ’tis  faid,  by  the  French  minifters,  who 
threatned  them  with  certain  ruin  if  they  joined 
the  Britifh  forces,  and  magnified  the  power  of 
their  Grand  Monarch,  as  if  his  forces  were 
irrefiftable  amounting  at  this  time  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  men,  and  his  revenues  anfwerable 
The  as  they  gave  out :  However,  the  Dutch  did  at 
forces'  length  order  the  twenty  thoufand  men  to  march 
march  af-  and  follow  the  Britifh  forces  into  Germany,  but 
ter  them,  they  were  fo  very  flow  in  their  motions,  that 
they  were  at  a  confiderable  diftance  when  the 
battle  was  fought  at  Dettingen,  between  the 
forces  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  French  command¬ 
ed  by  Marfhal  Noailles  near  Dettingen,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mayne. 


Bohemia^  But  before  I  come  to  give  a  further  account  of 
ria  aim  oft  t^at  battle,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve  what 
recovered  was  doing  in  Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  and  in  both 
again  by  thofe  countries  we  find  the  Auftrians  very  fucceff- 
the  Auftn- fuj  this  campaign,  but  the  moft  confiderable 
adtion  was  at  Brunau  in  Bavaria,  where  the 
French  and  Bavarians  were  defeated  on  the  fir  ft 
of  June  N.  S.  by  the  Auftrian  Generals,  and  loft 
between  four  and  five  thoufand  men  ;  foon  after 
v/hich  Landfhut,  Deckendorf,  and  moft  of  the 
towns  in  Bavaria,  fubmitted  to  rhe  Queen  of 
Hungary  a  fecond  time  *,  whereupon  the  Emperor 
abandoned  Munich  again,  and  reforted  to  Augf- 
burg  a  neutral  city. 

The  Eng-  In  the  mean  time  the  Englifh  and  Auftrians 
]i(h  pafs  continued  their  march  into  the  Empire,  and 
and  Rhine  palled  the  Rhine  and  afterwards  the  Mayne  near 
Mayne.  Franckfort,  of  which  Marfhal  Noailles  receiv¬ 
ing  advice,  and  underftanding  that  not  only  the 
Dutch  but  the  Hanoverians  and  Heffians,  were 
at  a  great  diftance  from  them,  affembled  an 
army  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  pafled  the  Rhine, 
with  a  defign  to  attack  the  Epglifh  before  they 
were  joined,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Stair  had 
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notice  juft  time  enough  to  retire  over  the  CHAP. 
Mayne,  and  encamp  at  Hochft,  near  Hannau ; 
the  Englifh'  fome  few  days  after  continued 
their  march  up  the  Mayne  to  Afchaffenburg, 
whereupon  the  French  pafled  the  Mayne  with 
part  of  their  army  at  Selingenftat,  and  thereby 
endeavoured  to  cut  off  the  communication  of  the 
Englifh  with  Hannau,  which  their  Generals 
being  apprized  of,  quitted  Afchaffenburg,  and 
on  the  fifteenth  at  night  marched  back  again 
towards  Hannau  ;  this  the  French  obferving,  took 
poffeffion  of  Afchaffenburg  and  fome  other  polls, 
whereby  they  cut  off  the  communication  of  the 
Englifh,  with  moft  of  the  towns  from  whence 
they  received  their  provifions  on  that  fide  ;  they 
alfo  planted  their  cannon  on  the  fouthern  bank  of 
the  Mayne  to  annoy  the  Englifh  which  ever  way 
they  fhould  attempt  to  march,  and  difengage 
themfelves,  and  thus  hemmed  in,  they  depended 
that  the  Englifh  muft  have  perifhed  for  want  of 
fubfiftence,  or  laid  down  their  arms  ;  and  all 
accounts  agreed,  that  the  Britifh  forces  were  in 
great  danger  of  ftarving,  and  had  already  fuffered 
very  much  for  want  of  food  :  but  the  French  ’tis 
faid  loft  all  thefe  advantages  by  the  Duke  of  Dettingen 
Gramont’s  attacking  the  Englifh  contrary  to  his  battle, 
orders,  for  the  French  were  driven  back  again 
over  the  Mayne  with  very  great  flaughter,  and  if 
the  Earl  of  Stair’s  advice  had  been  followed,  their 
whole  army  had  been  ruined.  The  greateft  lofs 
the  Englifh  fuftained,  was  from  the  batteries  of 
cannon  on  the  Mayne,  and  a  furious  attack  of 
the  French  black  mufketeers  who  were  almoft 
all  cut  to  pieces  *,  but  having  already  given  a 
particular  account  of  the  battle  of  Dettingen  in 
the  Modern  Hiftory  of  Germany,  I  fhall  not 
enlarge  upon  it  here,  only  obferve  that  the  Earl 
of  Stair  foon  after  the  battle  refigned  his  poft 
of  General,  and  fome  other  great  men  threw  up 
their  commiffions,  obferving  their  advice  or 
orders  not  attended  to,  and  confequently  they  were 
difabled  from  doing  their  country  that  fervice 
which  might  have  been  expedted  from  them. 

Egra  furrendering  about  this  time  to  the  Prague  & 
Auftrians,  as  Prague  had  done  before,  and  Ba-  Egra  «- 
varia  being  reduced,  the  Emperor’s  General  Count  taken- 
Seckendorf  agreed  to  a  neutrality,  and  the  TheEm- 
Emperor  returned  to  Franckfort.  Whereupon  the  Peror  nea" 
French  retired  over  the  Rhine,  to  which  river  ter’ 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  advanced  with  a  The 
defign  to  pafs  it,  if  the  Englilh  would  have  French  re¬ 
made  a  diverfion  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  but  they  tire  ouC  °f 
contented  themfelves  with  marching  into  the  German>'' 
Palatinate,  the  Dutch  forces  attending  then  at 
fome  diftance,  and  when  the  French  retired  into 
their  own  territories  near  Landau,  neither  the 
Englifli  or  Dutch  would  be  perfuaded  to  advance 
beyond  the  frontiers,  as  it  muft  infallibly  have 
occafioned  a  war  with  France,  which  Marfhal 
Noailles  being  fufficiently  apprized  of,  de¬ 
tached  great  part  of  his  forces  to  the  Upper  Rhine, 
to  oppole  Prince  Charles’s  palling  that  river, 
and  this  rendered  all  that  Prince’s  defigns  abortive  ; 
for  unlefs  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  would  have 
agreed  to  invade  the  territories  of  France,  on  the 
fide  of  Landau,  and  made  a  diverfion,  the  army 
of  France  under  Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Rhine,  would  have  been 
much  luperior  to  that  of  the  prince,  and  in  fuch 
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CHAP,  circumftances  it  would  have  endangered  the  lofs 
XXXIX.,  of  his  whole  army  if  he  had  attempted  it. 

The  German  war  was  fcarce  commenced  when 
Cardinal  Fleury  died,  and  poffibly  had  never 
been  profecuted  if  he  had  lived  •,  for  it  is  obferved 
of  that  prelate,  that  he  had  fo  happy  a  talent  at 
negotiation,  that  he  made  greater  acquifitions  to 


the  French  monarchy  by  treaties,  than  Lewis  CHAP, 
the  fourteenth  had  done  by  conqueft  ;  he  was  XXXIX. 
fo  perfe&ly  verfed  in  the  art  of  corrupting  the  * 

powers  of  Europe,  or  their  minillers,  that  he 
leldom  had  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  force  to  ac- 
complifli  any  of  his  projects. 
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CHAP.  I. 

treats  of  the  Jituation  and  extent  of  Spain  ;  of  its  name  and  original  inhabitants  ;  of  the 
airt  the  face  of  the  country ,  mountains ,  rivers ,  plants ,  animals  and  minerals. 


Name. 


PAIN,  including  Portugal,  once  aprovince 
of  it,  is  the  moft  weftern  part  of  the  con- 
Situatioa  tinent  of  Europe  *,  being  bounded  by  the 

and  extent  fea,  or  bay  of  Bifcay,  on  the  north  ;  by  the  Py¬ 
renean  mountains  and  the  Mediterranean  fea  to¬ 
wards  the  eaft  ;  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantick  ocean  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  fame 
ocean  on  the  weft  :  extending  from  the  thirty- 
fixth  to  the  forty-fourth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  taking  up  thirteen  degrees  of  longitude  ;  Cape 
Creus,  or  the  moft  eafterly  part  of  it,  lying  three 
degrees  to  the  eaftward  of  London,  and  Cape  Fi- 
nifterre,  or  the  moft  weftern  part,  ten  degrees  to 
the  weftward  of  London  :  fo  that  its  breadth  from 
north  to  fouth  in  a  direfl  line  is  exadlly  490  miles, 
and  its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  about  680  miles. 
The  form  of  it  is  generally  faid  to  refemble  an  ox¬ 
hide  fpread  upon  the  floor,  of  which  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  which  divide  it  from  France  on  the 
north-eaft,  may  be  reckoned  the  neck. 

The  moft  ancient  names  we  meet  with  of  this 
country,  are  thofe  of  Iberia  and  Hefperia  the  firft 
of  which  it  is  faid  to  have  obtained  from  its  being 
looked  upon  as  the  end  of  the  world,  the  word 
Iberia  fignifying  as  much  :  or  according  to  others, 
from  the  river  Iberusy  now  Ebro.  The  Greeks 
gave  it  the  name  of  Hefperia ,  on  account  of  its 
weftern  fttuation  in  regard  to  them,  Refperus  fig¬ 
nifying  the  weftern  or  evening  ftar.  The  ftory 
of  its  having  had  two  Kings  called  Iberus  and 
Hesperus,  who  communicated  their  names  fuc- 
ceflively  to  this  country,  is  looked  upon  as  fabu¬ 
lous,  As  to  the  common  name  of  Spania ,  (Spain) 
or  Hifpania ,  or  as  it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards, 
Efpania  ;  this,  a  French  writer  of  credit  is  of 
opinion,  was  given  it  by  the  Phenicians,  from 
the  vaft  flock  of  lapwings  they  found  here,  Sepana 
in  their  language  fignifying  a  lapwing  ■,  and  in 
confirmation  of  this  opinion  it  is  urged,  that  upon 
the  Emperor  Adrian’s  medals,  the  lapwing  is 
the  device  for  Spain. 

There  is  no  manner  of  certainty  as  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  inhabitants  of  this  country,  only  in  general 
it  is  very  reafonablc  to  fuppofe,  that  is  was  peo- 
Vol.  II.  Numb.  XC1II. 


pled  either  by  the  Gauls,  who  lay  contiguous  to  CH  A  p 


Original 

Inhabi¬ 

tant?. 


it,  or  from  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  from  which  ic 
is  feparated  by  a  very  narrow  ftreight,  called  the 
Streight  of  Gibralter. 

The  Phenicians,  or  Canaanites,  were  the  next 
that  planted  colonies  here,  who  being  obliged  to 
abandon  their  country  to  the  Ifraelites,  coafted 
along  the  Mediterranean  feas,  fettling  themfelves 
firft  at  Carthage  on  the  African  fide,  and  after¬ 
wards  on  the  Ifland  of  Cades  or  Gades  near  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Here  they  trafficked  with 
the  people  of  the  country,  and  either  by  permif- 
flon  or  force  built  feveral  towns  and  fortrefles  on 
the  main  land,  as  Malaga,  Andera,  See.  The 
inhabitants  of  Marfeilles,  who  were  originally 
Phocians,  a  people  of  Greece,  that  fubfifted  by 
trade  and  navigation  as  the  Phenicians  did,  planted 
colonies  in  the  moft  eaftern  parts  of  Spain,  be¬ 
tween  the  Pyrenees  and  the  river  Ebro,  build¬ 
ing  the  town  of  Rhodes,  now  Rofes,  and  feveral 
other  places  on  the  coaft  of  Catalonia.  But  the 
Phenicians  becoming  the  moft  confiderable  ma¬ 
ritime  power,  poflfefled  themfelves  at  length  of  all 
the  fouth  part  of  Spain,  which  they  held  without 
a  rival  for  between  two  and  three  hundred  years, 
till  the  Romans,  jealous  of  their  power,  entered 
into  a  war  with  them  about  the  year  513  from 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  compelled  them  to 
relinquifh  that  part  of  Spain  which  lies  to  the 
eaftward  of  the  Ebro.  By  a  fecond  war,  which 
ended  A.  R.  553,  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  reft  of  their  territories  in  Spain 
to  the  conquering  Romans.  The  northern  parts 
however  being  mountainous  and  difficult  of  accefs, 
and  pofleflfed  by  feveral  warlike  nations,  maintained 
their  liberties  for  an  hundred  and  feventy  years 
afterwards,  till  the  Emperor  Augustus  being 
at  peace  with  the  reft  of  the  world,  determined 
to  bring  the  whole  country  under  his  dominion  j 
and  notwithftanding  they  held  out  fome  time  a- 
mong  their  rocks  and  almoft  impenetrable  forefts, 
being  attacked  on  every  fide  by  fuch  numerous 
armies  of  veteran  troops,  they  were  at  length  o- 
bliged  to  furrender,  whereby  the  Romans  became 
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C  H  A  P.  mafters  of  all  Spain.  1  fhall  not  enter  farther  into 
L  the  hiftory  of  the  country  here,  having  referved 

'  "v"  a  chapter  on  purpofe  to  treat  of  the  ancient  and 

modern  hiftory  of  it,  as  ufual. 

The  air.  They  generally  breathe  in  Spain  a  pure  dry  air, 
hot  but  exceeding  healthful :  indeed  in  Tome  pro¬ 
vinces  it  is  moift,  as  in  Galicia,  and  in  Catalonia 
and  the  northern  parts  •,  and  upon  the  mountains  it 
is  excefilve  cold  in  winter.  In  the  reft  of  the  coun¬ 
try  it  rarely  rains,  unlefs  in  .fpring  and  autumn  : 
the  heavens  are  ferene,  and  the  fun  is  feldom  in¬ 
tercepted  by  a  fingle  cloud.  The  winter  is  fo  mo¬ 
derate  in  the  valleys,  that  they  have  very  little  oc- 
cafion  for  fires  nine  months  of  the  year.  If  there 
be  ice  fometimes,  it  is  not  above  the  thicknefs  of  a 
crown-piece,  and  fnow  is  hardly  ever  feen  but  near 
the  mountains.  The  fields  are  covered  with  flowers 
and  odoriferous  herbs,  at  the  time  we  are  locked 
up  in  froft.  On  the  contrary,  it  muft  be  con- 
fefied  that  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
Auguft,  the  heats  are  infupportable  to  foreigners, 
efpecially  in  the  heart  of  the  country  and  towards 
the  fouth  •,  the  heat  of  the  fun  at  thofe  times  is  fo 
intenfe,  that  many  of  their  fmall  rivers  and  brooks 
are  entirely  dried  up,  and  the  .roads  and  fields  are 
infufterably  dufty  ;  and  what  adds  to  the  excefilve 
heat,  is  the  calmnefs  of  the  fumpier  feafon,  when 
ve  feldom  meet  with  the  leaft  breath  of  air,  the 
wind  not  blowing  fo  frequently  as  it  does  in  more 
northern  countries.  Thofe  that  live  upon  or  near 
the  mountains,  or  near  the  fea-coaft,  indeed  are 
often  biefled  with  refrelhing  breezes,  and  the.nights 
are  generally  cool  and  refrelhing;  nor  is  there  any 
danger  of  continuing  in  the  open  a|r  till  midnight, 
as  there  is  in  fome  other  hot  countries. 

Faceofthe  The  face  of  the.  country  is  rough  and  uneven, 

country,  encumbered  with  abundance  of  high  mountains. 

Mountains  w[10fe  t0ps  feem  to  touch  the  clouds,  fome  of  them, 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  country  from  eaft 
to  weft  :  among  thefe  the  Pyrenees  have  been  al¬ 
ways  the  moft  celebrated  ;  nor  are  they  inferior  to 
the  Alps,  of  which  the  poets  have  faid  fo  many 
•  wonderful  things.  They  feparate  Spain  from 
France,  as  has  been  obferved  already,  extending 
fronj  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Ocean,  which  is  a 
fpace  of  about  eighty-five  leagues,  and  the  greateft 
breadth  of  them  is  about  forty-five.  They  be¬ 
gin  at  Port  Vendres  in  Roufiillon  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  extend  to  Fontarafiia  on  the  bay  of 
Bifcay,  traverfing  Catalonia  and  Arragon,  and  di- 
.  viding  Navarre  into  two  parts :  but  in  this  fpace  it 
has  feveral  names,  according  to  the  countries  it  bor¬ 
ders  upon:  in  Roufiillon  it  is  divided  into  two  bran¬ 
ches,  of  which  that  that feparates  it  from  Languedoc 
is  called  the  Anti-Pyrenees,  and  that  which  di¬ 
vides  it  from  Catalonia  is  called  the  Col  de  Pertuis. 
There  are  other  branches  of  it  bordering  on  thefe 
countries,  called  Mont  Canigon,  Sierra  de  Guara, 
Col  de  Praxa,  Col  de  Argentiere  and  Port  de  Viella. 
Thofe  which  divide  Gafcony  from  Arragon  are 
the  mountains  of  Jaca  and  St.  Chriftian,  where 
is  the  famous  Pic  de  Midi,  refembling  a  fugar-loaf 
upon  a  table,  which  is  faid  to  extend  to  the  middle 
region  of  the  air;  and  in  Navarre,  between  Pam- 
peluna  and  St.  Johnde  Pie  dePort,  we  meet  with 
the  mountains  of  Adela  and  Roncevaux.  The 
ancient  geographers  made  the  Pyrenees  extend  the 
whole  length  of  Spafn  to  the  Atlantick  ocean ;  nor 
were  they  much  in  the  wrong,  the  reft  of  the 
mountains  of  Spain Teeming  but  branches  of  thefe. 
There  are  but  five  paflages  over  that  part  of  them 
which  lie  between  France  and  Spain,  and  thofe 
exceeding  ’difficult  and  dangerous  ;  but  they  are 
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well  planted  with  trees,  and  interfperfed  with  aCHAP, 
great  number  of  valleys.  h 

The  Sierra  d’  Occa,  anciently  called  Mount  Idu-  ’ 
beda,  is  a  mountain  which  ifiiies  from  the  Pyre¬ 
nees,  and  extends  to  the  Mediterranean  fea  near 
Tortofa,  weft  of  the  Ebro.  Another  branch  of 
it  ftretches  from  eaft  to  weft,  traverfing  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Spain  as  far  as  Cape  Finifterra,  run¬ 
ning  through  Bifcay  ?  part  of  Old  Caftile,  and  the 
two  provinces  of  Leon  and  Galicia.  In  South 
Spain,  below  Mount  Cayo,  there  ifiiies  a  branch 
from  this  called  Orofpeda,  which  rifes  infenfibly, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  obtains  the  name 
of  Sierra  Morina,  which  ftretching  ftill  farther 
fouth,  is  called  Sierra  d’  Alcarez,  where  the  river 
Guadalquivir  rifes  ;  then  turning  to  the  fouth- 
weft,  it  traverfes  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  and 
is  continued  to  the  Streights  of  Gibralter,  where 
we  fee  the  celebrated  Mount  Calpe,  oppofite  to 
Mount  Abila  in  Africa  ;  which  two  mounts  are 
called  Hercules’s  pillars,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
the  ancients.  There  are  abundance  of  other  moun¬ 
tains  of  lefs  note,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
defeription  of  the  refpeftive  provinces. 

Spain  is  faid  to  be  watered  with  an  hundred  an,d  Rivers, 
fifty  rivers,  of  which  fix  only  deferve  that  name ; 
viz.  1.  The  Ebro.  2.  The  Guadalquivir.  3. 

The  Guadiana.  4.  The  Tagus.  5.  The  Duero. 

And,  6.  The  Minho. 

The  Ebro,  in  Latin,  lberus ,  by  fome  faid  to  The  Ebro, 
have  communicated  its  name  to  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  from  thence  called  Iberia ,  hath  its  fource  in 
the  mountains  of  Afturia.  It  rifes  from  two 
fources,  of  which  the  principal  is  near  the  town 
of  Fuenti  Ebro,  or  Fountain  Ebro,  taking  its 
name  from  this  fpring.  It  runs  from  the  north- 
weft  to  the  fouth-eaft  near  five  hundred  miles, 
receiving  in  its  paflage  upwards  of  fixty  rivers,  of 
which  the  moft  confiderable  is  the  Arragon  in  the 
province  of  that  name,  and  the  Segra  in  Ca¬ 
talonia.  It  traverfes  good  part  of  Old  Caftile  and 
Bifcay,  then  enters  Navarre,  and  inclining  to  the 
fouthward,  divides  that  province  from  Caftile, 
and  palling  on  to  Tudela,  becomes  navigable  for 
fmall  boats  there.  From  Navarre  it  continues  its 
courfe  to  the  province  of  Arragon,  which  it  di¬ 
vides  almoft  in  two  equal  parts,  wafhing  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  Saragofia.  From  thence  it 
runs  on  to  Catalonia,  and  fome  miles  below  Tor¬ 
tofa  it  throws  itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean  with 
great  rapidity,  forming  at  its  mouth  the  little 
iflands  of  Alfaches. 

This  is  almoft  the  only  navigable  river  in  Spain, 
and  even  this  is  of  little  advantage  to  them,  unlefs 
between  Tortofa  and  the  fea  ;  for  notwithftanding 
it  carries  vefiels  for  the  fpace  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  down  the  ftream,  it  runs  with  that  rapid 
force  that  a  boat  cannot  go  up  againft  the  ftream 
higher  than  Tortofa,  and  it  is  very  difficult-  to  go 
down  on  account  of  the  rocks  which  lie  in  the 
channel  about  twenty  leagues  from  Saragofia. 

The  water  of  it  is  efteemed  very  wholefom  and 
palatable,  on  which  account  it  is  tranfported  to 
moft  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  diftant 
provinces.  Upon  the  conclufion  of  the  firft  Pu- 
nick  war,  .the  Ebro  was  made  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  territories, 
from  whence  Spain  was  afterwards  divided  into  two 
very  unequal  parts,  viz.  the  Hither  and  the  Fur¬ 
ther  Spain  in  refped  to  Rome,  that  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  the  Ebro  being  nine  times  as  large  as  the 
other. 
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HAP.  The  Guadalquivir,  anciently  called  Bcetis  and 
_  Tarteffus,  and  by  the  Moors,  Vadalcabir,  which 
fignifies  in  Arabick  a  great  river,  was  by  corrup- 

quivir.  tion  afterwards  called  Guadalquivir  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  It  rifes  in  the  molt  ealiern  part  of  An- 
dalufia,  on  the  confines  of  Grenada  and  Murcia, 
near  the  celebrated  mountain  called  by  the  ancients 
Orofpeda,  and  by  the  modern  Spaniards,  Sierra 
Segura  ;  at  the  foot  of  which  feveral  rivulets  rife, 
and  meeting  together  form  a  lake,  from  whence 
this  river  iffues.  It  traverfes  the  whole  length  of 
Andalufia  from  the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth-weft, 
palling  by  Cordoua,  Seville,  and  St.  Lucar,  falling' 
into  the  Atlantick  ocean  about  fifteen  leagues  fouth- 
weft  of  Seville,  and  eight  to  the  northward  of 
Cadiz.  Its  waters  glide  very  gently  along,  and  it 
is  navigable  as  high  as  Seville  for  pretty  large  vef- 
fels,  and  has  the  advantage  of  the  tide  fo  far;  but 
is  fo  full  of  lands,  that  they  frequently  mifcarry. 
From  Seville  up  to  Cordoua  it  will  carry  only 
fmall  boats,  and  above  Cordoua  the  rocks  that  lie 
in  it  fpoil  the  navigation. 

Guadiana.  The  Guadiana,  in  Latin,  Anas ,  rifes  in  New 
Caftile,  in  the  vaft  plains  of  Monteil,  or  la  Man¬ 
cha.  It  iflues  from  certain  lakes,,  called  by  the 
natives  the  lakes  of  Guadiana.  It  takes  its  courfe 
at  firft  from  eaft  to  weft,  palling  by  Calatrava, 
Medelin,  Merida,  and  Badajos  in  Eftremadura, 
after  which  it  turns  about  to  the  fouthward,  and 
falls  into  the  Atlantick  ocean  near  Agramonte. 
Both  ancients  and  moderns  relate  abundance  of 
odd  ftories  of  this  river,  as  that  it  runs  ten  leagues 
under  ground  near  Medelin,  for  which  reafon  the 
Latins  called  it  Anas ,  or  the  Duck ;  but  this  our 
modern  geographers  affirm  is  an  error  :  thus  much 
however  is.  agreed  to  be  true,  that  a  little  below 
its  fcource  it  paftes  between  high  mountains  which 
prevent  the  fight  of  it  for  three  or  four  miles, 
after  which  it  appears  again  in  the  lakes  which  the 
Spaniards  call  the  Eyes  of  the  Guadiana.  After¬ 
wards  in  its  courfe  a  little  above  Calatrava,  it  is 
fo  covered  with  rocks  which  hang  over  it,  and 
rufhes,  that  the  river  does  not  appear.  From 
Merida  to  Mertola,  two  towns  about  thirty-five 
leagues  diftant  from  each  other,  it  is  fo  full  of 
rocks  on  the  right  and  left,  that  no  boat  can  go 
upon  it,  and  it  is  very  dangerous  crofting  of  it. 
In  fummer-time  there  is  very  little  water  in  this 
river,  and  the  little  that  remains  does  not  feem  to 
run.  It  appears  among  the  rocks  to  have  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  torrent  than  a  river,  which, 
during  the  rainy  feafon,  has  rollen  down  great 
heaps  of  ftones  from  time  to  time  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountains.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  if 
fome  people  have  imagined  that  it  had  loft  itfelf 
under  the  earth,  fmce.it  fcarce  appears  for  feveral 
miles  during  the  fcorching  heats. 

Tagu?.  The  Tagus  is  the  largeft  and  moft  confiderable 
of  all  the  rivers  of  Spain.  The  Portuguefe,  who 
reap  the  greateft  advantage  from  it  on  account  of 
trade,  call  it  the  King  of  rivers.  It  has  its  fource 
in  New  Caftile,  near  Albarazin,  and  runs  about 
four  hundred  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  firft  taking 
its  courfe  over  New  Caftile,  and  wafhing  the  walls 
of  Toledo,  paftes  by  Almaras  and  Alcantara  in  the 
Spaniffi  Eftremadura,  after  winch  it  enters  the 
Portuguefe  Eftremadura,  and  pafting  on  forms  a 
little  bay  about  a  league  over,  which  ferves  for  a 
port  to  the  city  of  Lifbon,  and  fix  or  feven  miles 
below  falls  into  the  Atlantick  ocean.  This  river 
was  famous  anciently  for  it*;  golden  fands,  but  I 
don’t  find  there  is  any  of  that  rich  mineral  to  be 
met  with  in  this  river  at  prefent, 


The  river  Duero  rifes  on  the  confines  of  Na-  CHAP, 
varre  and  Arragon,  that  part  of  the  mountain 
Idubeda  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Sierra  de  D^Tr0 
Cogollo,  near  the  town  of  Aguillac  del  Campo. 

It  firft  runs  through  the  middle  of  Old  Caftile,  and 
palling  by  Soria  and  Aranda,  traverfes  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Leon,  wafhing  the  walls  of  Tordefillus, 

Toro -and  Zamora,  and  entering  Portugal,  after  a 
winding  courfe  falls  into  the  Atlantick  Ocean  a 
little  below  Porto.  The  entrance  is  very  dangerous 
on  account  of  the  rocks  and  fands  that  lie  at  the 
mouth  of  it,  inlomuch  thatveftels  can  only  come 
in  at  high  water.  It  runs  about  three  hundred 
miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  but  is  not  navigable  on 
account  of  the  rocks  and  calcades  with  which  the 
paffage  is  obftruCted. 

The  Minho,  the  leaft  of  the  fix  Spanifh  rivers,  Minho. 
rifes  in  the  north-eaft  part  of  Galicia,  near  the 
town  of  Caftro  del  Rey,  and  running  fouth-weft 
through  that  province,  paftes  by  Luga  Oreufe  and 
Thuy,  falling  into  the  Atlantick  Ocean  near  the 
confines  of  Portugal. 

If  we  were  to  follow  the  ancients  in  their  de-  Produce  of 
feriptions  of  Spain,  it  would  appear  the  richeft,  the tfae  coun~ 
pleafanteft,  and  the  moft  beautiful  country  in  the  •  ^/tcoC0i 
univerfe,  little  fhort  of  a  terreftrial  paradife.  Some  the  anci- 
of  them  place  the  Elyfian  fields  here,  while  others  ents. 
aflure  us  it  is  more  fruitful  than  Africk  or  Gaul : 
that  it  is  neither  parched  by  the  exceffive  heat  of 
the  fun,  as  theformer,  nordifturbed  by  winds  and 
ftorms  like  the  latter :  that  it  abounds  in  corn, 
wine,  and  the  moft  delicious  fruits :  that  their 
olives  are  to  be  preferred  to  thofe  of  other  nations, 
and  their  vines  give  place  t©  none  :  that  thofe  parts 
which  do  not  produce  corn  afford  excellent  paftti- 
rage :  but  above  all,  that  here  are  found  all  kind 
of  precious  minerals  in  the  greateft  abundance,  as 
gold,  filver,  &c.  in  their  mountains,  and  their 
rivers  carry  golden  fands :  that  they  had  'not  only 
fufficient  of  every  thing  defirable  to  fupply  their 
own  country,  but  ferved  as  a  granary  to  Rome, 
and  almoft  all  Italy  :  that  the  mountain  Orofpeda, 
which  fignifies  the  filver  mount,  obtained  its  name 
from  the  filver  it  produced :  that  in  Galicia 
gold  was  fo  plentiful ,  that  the  hufbandman 
often  broke  up  great  pieces  with  his  plow :  that 
Lufitania  and  Afturia  were  equally  rich,  where 
they  fometimes  found  pieces  of  gold  of  half  a 
pound  weight :  And  that  to  this  country  the  an¬ 
cients  fent  their  fleets  in  fearch  cf  thefe  precious 
minerals  as  the  Europeans  now  do  theirs  to  the 
continent  of  America.  The  Phenicians,  who 
firft  arrived  at  thefe  happy  fhores,  it  is  Paid,  found 
filver  fo  very  common  among  the  Turdetani,  that 
their  moft  common  utenfils  and  moveables  were 
made  with  it,  and  that  they  purchafed  it  of  the  na¬ 
tives  for  toys  and  baubles  ;  and  that  having  amaffed 
fuch  prodigious  quantities  that  their  fhips  could  not 
contain  it,  they  were  obliged  to  make  anchors  of 
the  reft. 

This  relation  has  certainly  very  much  the  air  of 
fiCtion  at  this  day,  and  yet  is  not  entirely  to  be  re¬ 
jected  :  allowances  indeed  rnuft  be  made  for  the 
poetical  vein  of  their  writers,  and  the  eaftern 
manner  of  expreffion  ;  they  certainly  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  underftood  literally  and  ftriCtly,  any 
more  than  the  modern  Afiaticks  or  Italians ;  their 
words  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  fenfe  they  were 
underftood  at  the  time,  and  in  the  country  they 
wrote ;  and  as  in  prophane,  fo  in  facred  ftory  the 
want  of  this  caution  has  occafioned  a  multitude  of 
miftakes.  But  to  proceed  :  A  late  French  writer 
feems  to  infinuate,  that  the  Tarfis  from  which 
1  Hiram 
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C  h  A  P. Hiram  and  Solomon  fetched  their  treafure,  was 
I-  fituated  in  the  fouth-weft  part  of  Spain,  there  hav- 

- -  ing  been  a  town  of  that  name  between  the  branches 

of  the  river  Bcetis,  or  Guadalquivir,-  and  that  river 
it  felf,  formerly  called  Tarteflus.  The  fituation 
of  Tyre  in  the  Levant  fea,  and  the  Tyrians  and 
Phenicians  trading  hither  alfo,  would  render  this 
furmife  extremely  probable,  were  it  not  exprefly 
laid,  that  thefe  fleets  of  H  i  r  a  m  and  Solomon 
were  built  in  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom, 
and  fet  fail  from  thence,  and  confequently  muft 
fleer  their  courfe  either  to  the  Indian  or  African 
fhores.  I  (hall  only  obferve  further,  that  the 
Scripture  fays,  filver  was  as  plentiful  in  Jerulalem 
as  the  (tones  of  the  ftreet  in  the  reign  of  King  So¬ 
lomon,  which  I  hope  few  people  underftand  li¬ 
terally,  any  more  than  they  do.  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  figurative  expreflions  in  prophane  hifiories. 
Having  premifed  thus  much  from  the  concurrent 
teflimony  of  the  ancients,  I  make  no  manner  of 
doubt  but  there  were  formerly  mines  of  gold  and 
filver  in  Spain,  as  there  are  no  doubt  (till,  though 
not  worth  the  working,  fince  better  are  difcovered  5 
or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  others  that  may  be 
wrought  much  cheaper.  The  richeft  filver  mine 
the  ancients  difcovered  in  Spain,  was  two  or  three 
miles  diftant  from  Carthagena,  where  forty  thou- 
fand  workmen  were  continually  employed,  and 
yielded  the  Romans  daily  twenty-five  thoufand 
drachms  of  that  precious  metal.  Afturia,  Galicia 
and  Lufitania,  furnilhed  them  annually  with  twen¬ 
ty  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  filver.  Near  the 
Pyrenees  a  mine  was  difcovered  which  yielded 
Hannibal  three  hundred  pounds  a  day.  When 
S  c  1  p  1  o  Africanus  took  Carthagena  in  the  fe- 
cond  Punick  war,  he  found  there  two  hundred  and 
feventy-fix  thoufand  cups  or  veffels  of  gold,  mod  of 
them  of  near  a  pound  weight,  a  vaft  quantity  of 
filver  coin,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other  filver 
veflfels  and  utenfils  ;  by  the  riches  of  which  one 
town,  as  my  author  obferves,  we  may  make  fome 
eftimate  of  the  reft  of  Spain. 

If  it  be  demanded,  what  are  become  of  thofe 
rich  mines  that  produced  all  this  treafure  ?  Are  they 
cxhaufted  that  they  have  afforded  no  gold  or  filver 
for  feveral  ages  ?  To  which  it  is  anfwered,  there 
may  be  the  fanie  mines  (till,  but  as  gold  and  filver 
are  of  late  years  become  more  plentiful,  and  eafier 
come  at  in  other  places,  it  may  not  be  worth  the 
while  to  open  thefe.  Before  the  gold  on  the  coafi: 
of  Africk,  in  China,  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies  was 
difcovered,  and  before  we  had  any  communication 
with  Pctofi,  and  the  other  gold  and  filver  mines  of 
America,  thofe  metals  were  more  fcarce,  and  con¬ 
fequently  more  valuable  than  they  are  at  prefent. 
and  it  might  turn  to  a  much  better  account  to 
work  them  then  than  it  does  now :  the  (laves  who 
dig  in  them  alfo  are  maintained  at  a  much  lefs 
charge  in  the  Indies  than  they  could  be  in  Spain, 
efpecially  fince  we  are  very  well  aflured,  that  Spain 
was  much  better  cultivated,  and  yielded  greater 
quantities  of  corn  and  other  provifions,  than  it 
does  under  the  management  of  the  prefent  lazy 
generation,  who  plant  or  low  little  more  than  will 
lerve  their  own  neceflities  ;  whereas  the  Romans 
drew  a  great  deal  of  their  provifion  from  thence. 
But  befides  the  rich  minerals  above-mentioned, 
they  have  at  this  day  good  mines  of  quick-filver, 
fulphur,  lead,  alom,  copper,  and  the  iron  and  fteel 
of  Bifcay  is  in  the  greateft  efteem  of  any  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Here  are  alfo  found  feveral  kinds  of  preci¬ 
ous  (tones,  as  agates,  cornelians,  garnets,  cryftal, 
marble,  alabafter  and  jafper. 
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As  to  the  produce  of  the  earth  at  prefent,  their  CHAP, 
mountains  are  generally  covered  with  oaks,  fir-  *• 
trees,  and  other  excellent  timber,  and  the  lower 
parts  of  them  with  grafs  and  a  variety  of  fweet  0f  the 
herbs,  on  which  arc  fed  large  flocks  of  fheep  and  country  at 
goats  the  wool  of  the  former  efteemed  the  fineft  PrefenL 
in  Europe,  and  without  a  mixture  of  which  the 
moft  valuable  cloths  cannot  be  made.  The  Spanifh 
wheat  is  excellent,  and  their  bread  would  be  e- 
qually  good  if  it  was  not  fometimes  fpoiledin  the 
making.  They  have  plenty  of  barley,  the  food  of 
their  horfes  and  mules,  but  fcarce  any  oats.  They 
do  not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  make  hay, 
though  they  have  grafs  enough,  but  feed  their 
horfes  and  mules  with  draw  in  the  room  of  it :  and 
indeed  there  is  fcarce  any  part  of  the  year  they 
want  pafture  for  their  flocks  and  herds,  fo  that  hay 
is  by  no  means  fo  necefiary  here  as  it  is  in  colder 
countries,  where  our  grounds  yield  little  or  nothing 
in  winter.  They  have  very  rich  wines,  and  in 
great  plenty,  fuch  as  Malaga,  Galicia,  Alicant, 
Barcelona,  and  many  others.  Befides  the  fruits 
common  to  us  here,  they  abound  in  oranges,  le¬ 
mons,  citrons,  prunes,  raifins,  olives,  figs,  ca¬ 
pers,  chefnuts,  pomegranates  and  almonds.  Many 
medicinal  and  odoriferous  herbs  and  flowers  grow 
wild  here,  which  with  us  will  not  arrive'  at  any 
perfection  with  the  utmoft  care  ;  and  their  oil,  wax 
and  honey,  is  as  good  as  any  in  Europe.  There 
is  fo  much  filk  growsjn  Spain,  that  it  is  faid  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  million  of  people,  in  feeding,  gathering  and 
curing  the  worms  •,  ipinning,  weaving,  and  other 
manufactures  of  filk  or  velvet.  Other  parts  pro¬ 
duce  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  fugar,  faffron,  pitch, 
rofin,  &c.  And  as  to  their  animals,  their  horfes 
have  always  been  efteemed  for  their  fwiftnefs,  as 
their  mules  are  for  their  ftrength,  and  being  fure- 
footed,  on  that  account  are  generally  ufed  in  tra¬ 
velling  over  this  mountainous  country :  nor  do 
they  want  very  good  horfes  for  draught.  The  fiefh 
of  their  (keep  is  admired  as  well  as  the  wool  they 
produce  ;  the  fle(h  of  their  goats  and  kids  alfo  is 
good  food,  and  their  hogs  and  dried  bacon  are 
reckoned  equal  to  thofe  of  Weftphalia.  Wild 
hogs,  deer,  rabbets,  hares,  fowl,  and  all  manner 
of  game,  are  plentiful,  efpecially  in  their  moun¬ 
tains  and  forefts ,  and  the  feas,  which  almoft  fur- 
round  them,  well  (locked  with  fifh.  But  of  all  thefe 
particulars  I  (hall  give  a  more  diftinCt  account  in 
the  defcription  of  the  refpeCtive  provinces. 

CHAP.  II. 

Treats  of  the  perfons  and  habits  of  the  Spaniards  ;  of 
their  genius  and  temper  \  diet ,  diverfions  and  ivay 
of  travelling. 

THE  Spanilh  men  are  generally  tall  and  well  GHAP, 
made,  but  few  of  them  corpulent.  Their 
complexion  is  fwarthy,  their  hair  black,  their  fea- 
tures  juft,  with  brifk  fparkling  eyes.  They  (have  the  Spa- 
theif  beards,  leaving  long  muftachio’s  on  the  up-  niards.  . 
per  lip.  The  women  are  generally  fmall  and  (len¬ 
der,  and  value  themfelves  much  on  their  pretty 
little  feet,  and  fine  hands  and  arms,  and  take  a- 
bundance  of  pains  to  prevent  their  breads  growing 
out  of  fize,  by  binding  plates  of  lead  upon  them. 

The  men  who  pretend  to  drefs,  part  their  hair.  Their  ha- 
and  tie  it  behind  with  ribbon.  Their  habits  arebits- 
generally  black,  and  confift  of  a  fine  (hirt,  a  (hort 
waiftcoat,  and  breeches  clofe  to  their  thighs ;  fine 
black  (lockings,  and  white  thread  underneath. 

On  their  feet  they  wear  pumps  made  of  very 
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pliant  leather-,  and  every  peafant  almoft  has  a.  among  which,  I  {hall  relate  but  one.  A 
monftrous  long  fword  on  one  fide,  and  a  dagger  man  having  killed  another  in  a  duel,  fled  into  the 
on  the  other.  The  collars  of  their  waiftcoats 
ftiff,  and  covered  with  a  kind  of  ruff,  but  not 
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houfe  of  a  noble  lady,  and  begged  her  protedtion 
againft  the  officers  of  juftice  that  were  purfuing 
him.  The  lady,  upon  his  earned  entreaty,  pro- 
mifed  to  conceal  him ;  and  fhe  had  no  fooner 
put  him  into  a  private  place,  but  the  officers  entered 
her  doors ;  and  having  fearched,  as  they  thought* 
every  part  of  the  houfe  without  finding  him,  they 
concluded  he  had  efcaped  from  thence,  and  went 
about  their  bufinefs.  Not  long  after  the  only  fon 
low  behind,  that  their  tawny  (boulders  without  of  the  lady  was  brought  home  dead,  whom  (he 
it  would  make  but  a  very  indifferent  appearance,  underftood  had  been  murdered  by  the  very  man 
Theydrefs  in  their. hair,  wear  flays,  and  fardin-  (he  had  concealed;  however,  fuch  was  her  regard 
gals,  or  hoops  of  brafs-wire,  to  bear  out  their  to  her  word  and  honour,  that  fne  gave  the  offender 
clothes.  Their  gowns  are  black,  and  under  them,  an  opportunity  of  efcaping  from  her  houfe  in  the 
it  is  faid,  they  wear  half  a  dozen  other  garments,  dark,  letting  him  underhand  at  the  fame  time. 
Their  coats  are  fo  long  that  they  trail  upon  the  that  now  fhe  had  performed  her  promife  to  him, 

he  muft  (xpeft  to  be  profecuted  with  the  utmoft 
vengeance  ;  and  that  fhe  fhould  leave  no  place 


are 
fo 

large  as  thofe  formerly  worn  in  England,  and 
over  all  they  throw  a  lhort  cloak,  but  fo  contrive 
it  as  to  have  the  right  hand  at  liberty. 

The  ladies  in  Spain  lay  on  their  paint  very 
thick,  and  are  not  at  all  afhamed  of  it ;  and  not 
their fwar- only  on  their  faces  and  hands,  but  a  great  way 
down  their  backs,  for  they  wear  their  flays  lo 


oround  and  hide  their  feet,  for  thefe  they  conceal 
as  carefully  as  any  of  their  hidden  beauties.  W hen 
they  go  abroad  they  wear  a  kind  of  clogs  or  pat¬ 
tens,  which  make  them  appear  half  a  foot  taller 
than  they  really  are,  and  a  veil  which  covers  them 
from  head  to  foot.  Flanders  lace,  muffin  and  fine 
linen  are  much  worn  by  the  quality,  and  moft 
of  them  have  feveral  fets  of  jewels.  On  the  top 


no 
delivered 


ant 

unfought  till  fhe  had  found  him,  and 
him  up  into  the  hands  of  juftice. 

But  to  proceed  :  The  Spaniards  being  natu 
rally  devout,  the  clergy,  who  have  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  confciences,  have  converted  this 
commendable  quality  into  the  grolTeft  fuperfti- 


Their  ge¬ 
nius  and 
temper. 
Natural 
and  ac¬ 
quired 
parts. 


of  the  flays  the  Spanifh  ladies  wear  a  breaft-plate  tion  and  bigotry,  and  taught  them  fuch  a  vene-^ 
of  diamonds,  to  which  there  hangs  a  chain  of  ration  for  their  priefts,  that  they  kifs  their  hands, 
pearl,  or  other  precious  jewels.  Necklaces  are  and  the  very  hem  of  their  garments,  paying  them 
not  in  ufe  here,  but  they  have  abundance  of  brace-  a  worfhip  very  little  fhort  of  what  they  pay  the 
lets  upon  their  arms,  and  rings  on  their  fingers,  Deity.  Nor  have  they,  as  foreigners  obferve, 
and  fuch  weighty  pendants  in  their  ears,  as  ftretches  lefs  refpedt  for  the  ladies  than  they  have  for  their 
them  to  an  unreafonable  length.  The  Agnus  Deis,  priefts,  they  do  in  a  haanner  idolize  that  fex  ; 
and  little  images  and  pictures  of  the  faints,  may  they  never  fay  any  thing  (hocking  before  them, 
be  reckoned  part  of  their  drefs,  for  we  feldom  fee  and  their  well-bred  men  frequently  approach  them 
either  men  or  women  without  a  great  many  of  with  bended  knees,  killing  their  hands  inftead  of 
thefe  trinkets,  befides  their  beads.  Spanifh  gra-  their  lips ;  and  if  a  lady  does  them  the  favour  to 
vity  being  become  a  proverb  amongft  us,  it  is  al-  commend  any  thing  they  have,  as  a  ring,  a  watch, 
moft  needlefs  to  obferve  with  what  deliberation.'  a  jewel,  or  other  toy  they  are  mafters  of,  they  never 
they  do  every  thing  :  their  pace  is  fo  extremely  fail  to  make  her  aprefent  of  it;  by  which  means, 
flow,  that  at  a  little  diftance  it  is  not  eafy  to  dif-  itris  faid,  fome  young  gentlemen  have  run  through 
cern  whether  they  move  at  all ;  and  in  fhort, 
the  air  and  mien  of  this  people  is  the  very  reverfe 
of  the  French  ;  and  this  brings  me  to  treat  of 
their  genius  and  temper. 

The  Spaniards  are  generally  men  of  a  piercing 
wit  and  elevated  genius,  but  very  little  improved 
by  ftudy  or  converfation,  for  want  of  fchools  and 
academies  where  the  fciences  are  taught  in  the 
modern  way  ;  for  thofe  that  do  ftudy,  apply  them- 
felves  chiefly  to  the  ancient  philofophy  or  fchool- 
divinity,  and  are  fuch  Haves  to  the  opinions  of 
the  ancients,  that  they  will  admit  of  no  other 
fyftems.  Aristotle,  Scotus,  and  St.  Tho¬ 
mas,  as  they  call  him,  are  infallible  oracles  with 


conflderable  fortunes  ;  for  the  ladies  knowing  their 
power,  too  often  exercife  it  in  this  particular: 
but  none  of  them  are  fuch  tyrants  as  the  big-bel¬ 
lied  women,  who  command  every  thing  they  are 
pleafed  to  long  for  ;  and  a  Prince  would  be  thought 
a  brute  who  (hould  deny  them  any  thing. 

Among  their  foibles,  the  great  opinion  theTheif 
Spaniards  have  of  themfelves,-  and  their  contempfcvice5  and 
of  foreigners,  are  none  of  the  lea  ft.  As  they  deieft5‘ 
feldom  travel,  they  know  little  of  the  beauties  of 
other  countries,  and  look  upon  their  own  as  a 
terreftrial  paradife.  One  of  their  preachers  in  a 
Lent  fermon  ohferved,  that  if  the  Pyrenean  moun¬ 
tains  had  not  interpofed  when  the  devil  fhewed 


them  ;  and  he  would  be  thought  a  poor  phyfician,  our  Saviour  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  there- 


who  did  not  follow  Hippocrates,  Galen  or 
Avicenna.  On  the  contrary,  they  flight  the 
rules  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  take  up  with  very 
mean  compofltions  of  their  own  ;  from  whence 
my  author  obferves,  that  they  have  neither  good 
philofophers,  poets,  or  phyficians  among  them  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  admires  them  for  their 
wifdom,  fecrefy,  conftancy,  and  patience  in  ad- 
verfity  :  he  fays  they  are  flow  in  determining,  but 


by  prevented  his  viewing  Spain,  he  had  probably 
been  overcome  by  the;  temptation. 

To  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  Spaniards  are  ad¬ 
ded  many  other  vices,  as  their  wretched  indolence 
and  lazinefs ,  their  revenge,  avarice,  luft,  and 
credulity  in  believing  the  feigned  miracles  and  fa¬ 
bulous  ftories  of  their  monks  without  examination* 
As  to  their  revenge,  when  agentleman  apprehends 
himfelf  affronted,  he  dues  not  think  himfelf  ob- 


ufually  conclude  judicioufly  at  laft  ;  that  they  are  liged  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  dud,  as  in  other coun- 

tries,  but  makes  no  fcruple  of  deftroying  his  enemy 
privately,  by  caufing  him  to  bepoifoned,  fhot,  or 
otherwife  affaifinated.  Their  neglecting  to  apply 
themfelves  to  agriculture  and  hufbandry,  is  gene¬ 
rally  looked  upon  as  the  effedt  ofidlenefs  ;  whereas 
jt  is  certainly  to  be  imputed  to  their  pride,  or  ra¬ 
ther  thecuftom  of  their  counrty,  where  a  man  is 

17  B  looked 


generous,  magnificent,  liberal,  delicate  in  the 
point  of  honour,  fincere  friends,  agreeable  com¬ 
panions,  grave  in  their  difeourfe,  true  to  their 
words,  great  enemies  to  lying,  and  extremely  tem¬ 
perate  in  eating  and  drinking.  As  to  their  vera¬ 
city,  many  fignal  inftances  have  been  given  of  it 
by  thofe  who  have  written  of  this  country ; 
VOL.  II. 
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Chap,  looked  upon  with  the  utmoft  contempt  who  fub- 
IL  mits  to  thefe  vile  employments,  as  they  are  ef- 
~v-w  teemed:  their  pretended  quality  will  not  fufferthem 
to  plough  their  lands,  or  plant  their  vineyards. 
There  is  not  a  peafant  among  them  without  a 
roll  of  his  pedigree  :  every  one  of  them  can 
fhew  that  he  is  defcended  in  a  right  line  from 
the  old  Gothick  Chriftians,  who  affifted  their 
King  Pelagius  in  expelling  the  infidel  Moors  ; 
and  big  with  the  pretended  honour,  their  lands 
muft  lie  unmanured,  if  foreigners  did  not  plant 
and  low  them  for  the  whimfical  proprietor,  and 
generally  run  away  with  the  beft  part  of  their 
profits.  The  French  ufually  do  them  this  favour, 
and  carry  home  confiderable  fortunes  into  then- 
country  ;  but  this  is  to  be  underftood  chiefly  of 
the  two  Caftiles  and  the  midland  provinces  ;  for 
the  natives  of  Galicia  do  not  only  manure  their 
own  lands,  but  affift  the  Caftilians  in  their  huf- 
bandry  :  and  in  Grenada,  Andalufia,  and  the 
fouthern  provinces,  peopled  chiefly  by  the  defen¬ 
dants  of  the  ancient  Moors,  they  do  not  look  upon 
hufbandry  as  a  contemptible  employment.  King 
Philip  III,  in  order  to  break  his  fubjedls  of  this 
unaccountable  humour  of  ftarving  in  the  midft  of 
plenty,  or  at  lealt  on  lands  that  might  be  rendered 
extremely  fruitful  by  a  moderate  induftry,  pub- 
lilhed  an  edidt,  declaring  that  every  owner  of  lands 
fhould  be  deemed  a  gentleman,  and  have  the  title 
of  an  Efquire,  who  applied  himfelf  to  hufbandry, 
befldes  being  exempted  from  going  to  the  wars. 
Philip  IV  publifhed  a  declaration  to  encourage 
foreigners  to  refide  in  Spain,  offering  all  thofe  who 
lhould  apply  themfelves  to  hufbandry,  trade  or 
grazing,  that  they  fhould  be  exempted  paying  of 
taxes,  or  any  duties  to  the  crown,  which  en¬ 
couraged  great  numbers  of  artificers  and  labourers 
to  refort  thither  from  the  provinces  of  Auvergne, 
Limoufin,  Guienne,  Languedoc,  and  Bearn  in 
France  ;  but  after  they  have  raifed  a  tolerable 
fortune,  they  ufually  return  home  to  fpend  it,  and 
leave  the  Spaniards  as  poor  at  leaft  as  they  found 
them.  It  is  a  miferable  thing,  as  my  author  ob- 
ferves,  to  fee  a  peafant  fitting  before  his  gate,  or. 
on  a  bulk  in  the  ftreet,  in  a  tattered  cloak,  and 
his  arms  a-crofs,  or  perhaps  playing  upon  a  wretch¬ 
ed  guittar  in  fummer,  when  he  fhould  be  gather¬ 
ing  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  while  foreigners 
are  reaping  his  corn,  and  getting  in  the  vintage, 
and  perhaps  go  away  with  the  beft  part  of  the 
crop  for  their  pains,  while  the  owner  remains  al- 
moft  deftitute  of  neceffaries.  But  furely  no  peo¬ 
ple  fuftain  their  poverty  with  fuch  an  air  of  gra¬ 
vity  and  fatisfaftion,  we  hear  ho  murmuring  on 
this  account  let  their  wants  be  ever  fo  great: 
nor  do  they  know  how  to  keep,  any  more  than 
they  do  how  to  improve  what  they  have ;  oeconomy 
is  a  perfebt  ftranger  here  ;  it  is  beneath  them  to 
look  into  their  affairs  ;  they  live  as  it  were  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  never  did  people  obferve  that 
precept  better,  of  taking  no  thought  for  the 
morrow. 

The  rea-  It  is  not  without  reafon  that  foreigners  are' 

fon  Spain  aftonilhed  to  fee  fo  rich  and  fruitful  a  country, 

l-tedP°PU  ^avoure<^  a  Pure  healthful  air,  in  a  manner  for- 
faken  and  depopulated  •,  but  there  are  many  good 
reafons  to  be  affigned  for  it,  befides  thofe  already 
mentioned,  of  which  the  incontinence  of  the  young 
fellows,  as  well  as  of  the  married  men,  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  chief.  When  a  lad  is  arrived  to 
fifteen  or  fixteen  years  of  age,  his  friends  provide 
him  a  concubine,  whom  he  hires  for  a  month,  a 
year,  or  as  long  as  he  fees  fit,  perhaps  becaufe  he 
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fhould  not  marry  to  difadvantage ;  and  as  the  'C 
Spaniards  are  generally  much  addibted  to  venereal 
pleafures,  they  are  fo  wafted  and  exhaufted  before, 
they  come  of  age,  that  they  are  very  unfit  to  per-; 
form  the  duties  of  the  marriage-bed,  and  often 
contract  difeaFs,  which  the  miferable  children  Feef 
the  eftebts  of  as  foon  as  they  are  born.  And  as" 
they  generally  find  more  fatisfablion  in  their  mi-, 
ftreflesthan  in  their  wives,  and  confequently  give 
the  latter  ail  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  bejealous, 
they  take  care  to  lock  up  the  miferable  creatures, 
or  place  fpies  upon  them,  left  they  fhould  reta¬ 
liate  the  injury,  as  the  Spanifh  women  frequently 
do  when  tiiey  have  an  opportunity,  provoked  to 
it  by  the  tyranny  and  injuftice  of  their  hufoands. 

Another  reafon  given  for  their  want  of  people, 
is  the  expulfion  of  many  hundred  thoufand  Moors 
and  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Philip  III,  from  the 
provinces  of  Andalufia,  Grenada  and  Murcia. 
The  continual  wars  that  the  Spaniards  carried  on. 
for  near  two  hundred  years  in  Flanders  and  Italy, 
alfo  Iwept  away  abundance  of  their  men  :  and 
the  riches  of  America,  where  they  hoped  to  ac¬ 
quire  gold  and  filver  without  labour,  drew  over 
many  thoufand  families  thither.  Add  to  this  the 
multitudes  who  have  taken  the  vow  of  celibacy, 
and  are  locked  up  in  moiiafteries  or  nunneries,  and 
all  the  clergy  in  general,  to  whom  their  religion 
and  laws  prohibit  wives,  and  we  fhall  ceafe  to 
wonder,  either  at  the  uncultivated  lands  or  the 
paucity  of  inhabitants  in  Spain. 

Give  me  leave  here,  before  I  proceed  further, 
to  confider  the  different  charablers  of  the  Spaniards 
given  us  by  different  writers.  An  Englifh  tra-i 
veller  now  before  me,  concludes  his  account  of 
them  in  thefe  words :  *  And  thus  I  take  my  leave 
‘  of  Spain,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  better  ac-. 

‘  commodation  in  Italy  ;  it  being  certain,  that  die 
‘  general  poverty,  and  villainous  inclinations  of 
1  the  people  here,  will  make  One  thank  God  to 
‘  have  pafled  their  country  with  fafety  :  and  as 
‘  I  am  taking  my  farewel  of  them,  I  muft  declare 
c  it  as  an  undoubted  truth,  that  all  the  time  I  ftaid 
‘  in  Spain,  I  neither  faw  nor  heard  of  any  ho- 
*  r.ourable  or  generous  abtion  clone  by  a  Spaniard, 

4  but  frequently  of  the  direful  effects  of  their  vain 
‘  pride,  poverty,  thefts,  murders  and  deceits,  whicfy 
4  are  too  often  committed  here.’ 

On  the  contrary,  another  writer  fays,  4  After 
4  all,  to  give  the  Spaniards  their  due,  fuchofthepo 
‘  as  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  a  liberal  edu- 
4  cation,  and'  improved  themfelves  by  travelling 
4  abroad,  muft  be  owned  to  be  perfons  of  a  folid 
4  underftandingand  uncommon  vivacity :  that  they 
c  both  fpeak  and  write  concifely,  are  very  apt  for 
4  politicks,  temperate,  conftant  and  laborious  * 

4'  naturally  hi  dined  to  generofity,  true  friendihip 
4  and  bravery  i  all  which  taken  together,  make 
4  their  manners  not  appear  fo  odious  to  me,  as  to. 

4  fome  people  perhaps  who  have  not  examined 
4  them.5 

From  the  whole,  the  Spaniards  do  not  feem  to 
want  natural  parts  or  good  inclinations^  their 
greateft  misfortune  is  their  converfing  fo  little  with 
the  reft  of  the  world  ;  they  are  fttuated  at  one  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  earth,  as  the  Chinefe  are  at  the 
other ;  neither  the  one  or  the  other  travel  .them¬ 
felves,  or  are  much  vifited  by  other  people,  un- 
lefs  in  their  port  -towns :  from  whence  it  proceeds, 
that  both  nations  have  entertained  a  notion  of  their 
own  felf-fufticiency,  and  a  contempt  of  the  im¬ 
provements  that  have  been  made  in  arts  and  fei- 
ences  by  the  reft  of  mankind.  Add  to  this,  that 

the 
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CHAP,  the  Spanifh  clergy,  left  the  people  fhould  break 
through  the  clouds  of  bigotry  and  fuperftition 

11  v  'J  that  furround  them,  difcourage  all  manner  of 
learning,  and  intercourfe  with  foreigners  •,  fo  that 
where  they  have  imbibed  any  falfe  or  deftrudtive 
opinions,  it  is  almoft  impoftible  they  fhould  be  un¬ 
deceived.  I  make  no  manner  of  doubt  therefore, 
but  it  muft  be  very  dangerous  and  uneafy  for  fo¬ 
reigners,  and  efpecially  Proteftants,  who  have  not 
a  good  lhare  of  patience,  as  well  as  prudence,  to 
refide  amongft  them.  If  you  touch  upon  the  firing 
of  religion,  and  feem  torefledf  on  any  part  of  their 
fuperftition,  it  is  well  if  you  be  not  delivered  over 
to  the  inquifition.  If  you  are  too  free  with  the  la¬ 
dies,  you  will  run  the  hazard  of  a  poignard  :  and 
if  you  endeavour  to  expol'e  the  folly  of  their  pride 
and  indolence,  there  is  no  great  friendfhip  to  be 
expebted  from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
a  man  can  wave  his  zeal  for  his  darling  notions  in 
religion,  and  fufpend  his  complaifance  for  the  fair 
fex,  and  forbear  refledting  on  their  abfurdities,  for 
aught  I  can  find  he  may  meet  with  a  very  favour¬ 
able,  and  even  hofpitabk  reception  in  Spain,  and 
efpecially  from  perfons  of  diftmdtion. 

Their  They  eat  but  little  beef  in  Spain.  Their  mut- 

food.  ton  and  goats  flefh  are  admirably  good,  and  their 
hogs,  which  are  fed  with  chefnuts  or  acorns,  make 
excellent  pork  and  bacon,  faid  to  equal  that  of 
“Weftphalia.  Their  rabbets  are  as  good  as  ours,  and 
their  partridges  larger.  The  hares  which  feed  in 
the  vineyards  while  the  grapes  are  growing,  are  fo 
fat  that  they  are  eafily  knocked  on  the  head,  but 
are  not  eaten  in  any  other  feafon.  Pigeons,  phea- 
fants,  and  other  wild  fowl,  are  plentiful  enough, 
and  their  fea-fifh  is  excellent ;  but  they  have  not 
much  good  fifh  in  their  rivers.  The  common  peo¬ 
ple  live  chiefly  upon  bread,  wine,  peafe,  beans,  or 
other  pulfe,  roots,  herbs  and  fruit.  Flefh  is  very 
feldom  feen  in  their  houfes,  any  more  than  in  their 
cooks  fhops,  where  you  will  meet  with  peafe, 
beans,  leeks,  onions,  garlick,  and  perhaps  a  little 
broth  of  ordinary  meat  boiled  to  rags.  Here  the 
fervants  belonging  to  perfons  of  quality  at  Madrid 
ufually  dine  and  fup,  both  men  and  women,  for 
there  is  no  more  victuals  drefied  in  theirlords  houfes 
than  will  ferve  the  mafter,  his  wife  and  children  •, 
which  is  the  reafon  that  at  an  entertainment,  the 
fervants  are  ready  to  fnatch  the  meat  out  of  the 
difhes  as  it  is  going  to  table  :  and  we  are  told  of 
fome  gentlemen  that  are  forced  to  have  locks  to 
their  pots  and  ftew-pans,  left  their  fervants  fhould 
run  away  with  their  victuals  before  it  is  drefied. 

Perfons  of  diftindlion  ufually  live  in  a  certain 
method.  As  foon  as  they  are  up  they  drink  a  glafs 
of  water  cooled  with  ice  or  fnow,  and  immediately 
after  a  difh  of  chocolate.  At  dinner  the  mafter  of 
the  family  fits  down  to  table  in  a  chair,  while  the 
women  and  children  fit  crofs-legged  like  Turks, 
and  eat  upon  a  carpet  fpread  on  the  floor..  Their 
meals  are  ufually  light  and  fparing,  perhaps  a  phe?.- 
fant,  a  pair  of  pigeons,  an  ollio,  or  a  ragou  highly 
feafoned  with  garlick  and  pepper  ;  and  after  all,  a 
defert  of  delicious  fruits,  which  they  have  in  great 
perfection.  When  dinner  is  over,  they  deep  till 
two  in  winter,  and  in  fummer  till  four,  all  which 
time  the  fhops  are  fhut  up,  and  you  fcarce  meet 
anything  in  the  ftreets,as  oneobferves,  butFrench- 
men  or  dogs.  When  they  get  up  again  and  are 
drefied,  they  eat  fweatmeats,  or  drink  a  difh  of 
chocolate,  and  after  it  a  draught  of  water.  The 
fupper  is  not  much  heavier  than  the  dinner  ;  a 
little  hafh,  or  ragou,  and  a  tart,  or  fomething  of 
that  kind.  The  lady  drinks  nothing  but  water. 
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and  the  lord  but  very  little  wine.  Butter  and  C  H  A  P. 
cheefe  are  fcarce  in  Spain,  and  that  they  have  is 
very  indifferent;  oil  is  ufed  for  frying  and  fauces 
inftead  of  it,  and  being  of  the  beft  fort,  in  fome 
meafure  fupplies  the  place  of  butter. 

The  evening  here,  as  in  other  hot  countries,  Recrea¬ 
te  fpent  in  taking  the  air,  or  making  vifits.  They  tlon"‘ 
go  from  their  houfes  about  four  or  five  in  the 
evening,  and  felc'om  return  till  eleven  or  twelve 
at  night.  The  men  meet  abroad  in  the  publick 
places  of  refort,  or  at  the  play-houfe,  where  the 
ladies,  if  there  be  any,  are  always  concealed  from 
the  male  audience  by  a  lattice,  for  which  reafon 
poflibly  they  chufe  to  vifit  one  another  at  their 
houfes.  The  floors  of  their  apartments  being 
covered  with  rich  carpets,  and  long  velvet  cufhions 
placed  round  their  rooms,  the  ladies  fit  crofs-iegg’d 
on  them  after  the  manner  of  the  Turks,  wliich 
being  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  other  Europeans, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  introduced  here  by  the 
Moors.  When  a  lady  makes  a  vifit,  the  miftrefs 
of  the  houfe,  and  all  the  company,  rife  up  and 
meet  her  at  the  door  of  the  antichamber.  They 
do  not  kifs  at  meeting,  but  fhake  hands,  giving 
each  other  no  diftinguifhing  titles,  as  your  High- 
nefs,  or  your  Grace,  &c,  but  when  they  addrefs 
themfelves  to  a  lady,  ftile  her  Donna  Maria, 

Donna  Elizabetha,  and  the  like.  They  frequent¬ 
ly  play  at  cards,  and  fome  times  very  deep,  and 
oblerve  a  perfect  filence  while  they  are  engaged 
in  this  diverfion.  As  to  their  converfation,  it 
runs  chiefly  upon  politicks  ;  and  if  they  fpeak  cf 
the  abfent,  it  is  very  feldom  to  their  difa'dvantage, 
as  is  too  frequent  in  other  places.  They  converfe 
with  abundance  of  friendfhip,  and  as  they  have 
a  good  lhare  of  wit,  their  company  is  very  en¬ 
tertaining.  Before  they  break  up  they  are  ufually 
treated  with  fweetmeats,  and  it  is  no  unufual  or 
indecent  thing  to  carry  away  a  handkerchief  full 
of  them.  Befldes  thele  the  ladies  frequently  drink 
chocolate,  the  produce  of  their  American  planta¬ 
tions.  Inftead  of  candles,  when  it  grows  dark, 
the  fervants  bring  in  fine  filver,  lamps.  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  branches  ;  and  as  their  oil  is  fweet,  they 
do  not  create  any  ofFenfive  fmell,  and  give  a  very 
good  light. 

Our  countryman  C  a  klton  relates,  that  the 
ladies  here  vifit  in  great  ftate :  that  they  are 
ufually  carried  in  a  chair  by  four  men,  the  two 
firft  always  bare-headed  ;  two  others  walk  as  her 
guard,  and  another  carries  a  Janthorn  to  light 
her  home  ;  then  follows  a  coach  drawn  by  fix 
mules,  with  her  women,  and  another  with  her 
gentlemen,  feveral  fervants  walking  after,  for  they 
never  fuffer  the  fervants  to  overload  a  coach,  as 
with  us  ;  and  their  pace  is  anfi.verahle  to  the  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  people.  There  are  few  coaches  except 
the  King’s  drawn  with  horfes,  though  there  is  ho 
country  affords  finer  for  that  purpofe,. . 

Their  plays  and  opera’s,  it  is  univerfallyagreed, 
are  wretched  entertainments.  There  are  two 
play-houfes  at  Madrid  ;  but  Carlton  fays,  that 
both  their  adtion  and  their  mufick  are  fo'  very 
bad,  that  they  don’t  deferve  mentioning:  the  moft 
remarkable  thing  he  obferved  of  them  was,  that 
whenever  the  Ave-  bell  rung,  as  it  conftantly  does 
at  fix  in  the  evening,  all  the  adtors,  as  well  as  the 
audience,  fall  down  upon  their  knees,  and  having 
fpent  fome  minutes  in  their  devotions,  the  enter¬ 
tainment  is  renewed  again. 

Mafquerading  is  in  faftiion  here  as  in  other 
European  countries,  with  this  addition,  that  they 
mafquerade  on  horfcback  as  well  as  on  foot.  But 
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CH  AP. what  is  peculiar  to  them,  is  their  bull-feafts,  of 
which  we  meet  with  various  accounts  from 
our  modern  travellers.  A  French  lady,  whofe 
Works  are  now  before  me,  relates,  that  the  King, 
having  appointed  a  bull-feaft  at  Madrid,  feveral 
Cows  were  driven  into  the  neighbouring  forefts, 
and  beingpurfued  by  wild  bulls,  the  females  decoyed 
them  into  ftables  prepared  for  them  near  the 
places  where  the  combat  was  to  be  ;  and  fome- 
times  there  are  not  lefs  than  thirty  or  forty  brought 
into  Madrid  in  this  manner,  the  ftreets  whereof 
are  lined  and  barricadoed  on  the  fides  to  prevent 
thefe  furious  creatures  doing  any  mifehief  ;  and 
if  any  of  the  bulls  endeavour  to  return  and  make 
their  efcapes,  they  are  followed  by  a  body  of  men 
on  horfeback  and  on  foot,  armed  with  lances, 
fpears,  and  other  weapons,  who  force  them  along  ; 
and  where  a  Cavalier  is  fo  fortunate  as  to  bring 
back  a  bull  that  has  broke  from  the  reft,  the  ho¬ 
nour  is  almoft  equal  to  that  of  having  killed  him 
in  fingle  combat. 

Thefe  bulls  being  well  fed  for  a  certain  time, 
the  fierceft  of  them  are  made  choice  of  for  the 
fport ;  and  on  the  day  prefixed,  the  Place- Major, 
or  great  fquare  in  Madrid,  is  covered  with  fand, 
and  lurrounded  with  a  ftrong  barricade  fix  foot 
high.  The  buildings  here  are  uniform  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  with  a  piazza  on  all  fides,  over  which  there 
are  balconies  covered  with  velvet  or  tapeftry,  for 
the  reception  of  the  quality  who  come  to  fee  the 
engagement.  The  King’s  balcony  is  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  one  of  the  longeft  fides,  (for  the  fquare  is  an 
oblong)  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  richnefs  of  the 
carving  and  gilding,  and  the  canopy  over  it.  Di¬ 
rectly  oppofite  to  his  Majefty,  are  the  balconies  of 
the  foreign  Ambafiadors  and  Minifters  of  the  po- 
pifh  communion,  for  I  don’t  find  that  the  Mini¬ 
fters  of  the  Proteftant  powers  have  any  place  af- 
figned  them  here  any  more  than  in  the  King’s 
chapel,  though  they  may  be  admitted  to  fee  the 
fport  with  them.  On  the  right  of  his  Majefty  are 
the  balconies  of  the  feveral  councils  of  Caftile,  Ar- 
ragon,  the  Inquifition,  &c.  diftinguifhed  by  their 
refpe&ive  arms  embroidered  on  crimfon  velvet. 
Next  to  thefe  are  placed  the  judges,  grandees,  ti- 
tulado’s  and  city-companies,  according  to  their 
quality  :  nor  are  their  ladies  or  daughters  excluded  ; 
all  of  them  entertained  at  the  charge  of  the  publick, 
with  dried  fweatmeats,  fruits,  water  cooled  with 
fnow  or  ice,  &c.  They  are  prefented  alfo  with 
ribbons,  fans,  gloves,  and  other  toys,  to  a  very 
great  value,  the  expence  being  borne  out  of  the 
fines  and  forfeitures  belonging  to  the  King  or  the 
city,  which  are  laid  up  from  time  to  time  for  this 
purpofe.  Underneath  the  balconies  are  fcaffolds 
ereCted  for  the  common  people,  unlefs  under  the 
King’s  which  place  is  referved  for  his  Majefty’s 
guards.  Foreign  minifters,  and  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion,  having  entered  the  fquare  with  their  coaches 
and  equipages,  take  feveral  turns  before  the  King 
comes,  and  falute  the  ladies  in  the  balconies,  who 
on  this  occafion  appear  without  their  veils,  being 
covered  with  diamonds  and  other  precious  jewels 
from  head  to  foot,  making  a  very  dazling  appear¬ 
ance  in  a  place  where  the  fun  ufually  (bines  out  in 
it’s  full  luftre.  The  King  being  come  into  the 
fquare,  the  coaches  immediately  withdraw,  and  all 
the  company  take  their  places ;  after  which  the 
fquare  is  watered  by  the  water-carts,  and  the 
guards  with  their  officers  are  drawn  up  under  the 
King’s  balcony,  without  any  other  barricado  be¬ 
fore  them,  than  what  they  make  with  their  half¬ 
pikes  and  halberts,  which  they  prefent  againft  the 


bull  if  he  approaches  them,  but  are  obliged  not  CHAp. 
to  retreat  or  ftir  a  foot,  let  the  danger  be  never 
fo  great.  * 

.  Every  thing  being  prepared,  fix  Alguazils,  or 
city  officers,  enter  the  fquare,  mounted  on  fine 
horfes  richly  accoutred  after  the  Morefco  falhion  ; 
their  bufineis  is  to  introduce  the  knights  who  are 
to  encounter  the  bulls :  they  are  dreflfed  in  white 
habits,  with  plumes  of  feathers  in  their  hats,  and 
each  of  them  a  white  wand  in  his  hand  :  but  this 
feftivai  lam  deferibing  being  appointed  on  account 
of  the  King’s  marriage,  was  more  fpendid  than 
ufual,  as  the  lady  from  whom  I  take  this  relation 
informs  us.  The  firft  day  the  Alguazils  introduced 
fix  Cavaliers  prepared  for  the  combat,  mounted  on 
fine  horfes  fet  off  with  the  richeft  furniture,  and 
feathers  in  their  hats.  They  were  followed  each 
of  them  by  a  dozen  led  horfes,  and  as  many  mules, 
loaden  with  lances  about  five  foot  long,  finely 
painted  and  gilded.  The  mules  were  covered  with 
velvet,  embroidered  with  their  refpe&ive  arms. 

The  gentlemen  themfelves  were  dreffed  in  black, 
embroidered  with  gold  and  filver,  with  diamond 
hatbands,  and  fcarfsof  different  colours,  with  black 
cloaks  tied  back  behind  them,  fo  as  not  to  hinder 
the  ufeof  their  arms.  They  had  on  their  legs  little 
white  bufkins,  and  long  gilt  fpurs  with  one  ffiarp 
point  only,  after  the  manner  of  the  Moors,  and 
like  them  rode  in  fhort  ftirrups,  which  brought 
their  knees  as  high  as  the  faddle.  They  were  at¬ 
tended  each  of  them  by  forty  footmen,  fome  cloath- 
ed  in  gold-mohair  trimmed  with  lace,  others  in 
carnation  colour  brocaded  with  gold  or  filver,  but 
all  in  foreign  dreffes,  imitating  Moors,  Hun¬ 
garians,  Indians,  &c.  who  carried  each  of  them 
abundance  of  lances. 

Being  conducted  by  the  Alguazils  overthe  Place- 
Major,  on  approaching  the  King’s  balcony  they 
made  a  profound  reverence,  and  demanded  leave 
to  engage  the  bulls ;  which  being  granted  with 
wifhes  for  their  fuccefs,  all  the  trumpets  found¬ 
ed,  and  the  people  ffiouted,  crying.  Viva  los  bravos 
cavalier  os  •,  after  which  they  feparated,  and  hav¬ 
ing  faluted  the  ladies  of  their  acquaintance,  fent 
away  all  their  footmen  out  of  the  lifts,  except  two 
for  each  Cavalier,  who  carried  their  lances,  and 
kept  clofe  to  their  refpedtive  mailers.  At  the  fame 
time  entered  feveral  robuft  fellows  from  diftant 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  fight  the  bulls 
on  foot. 

The  Alguazils  having  received  the  keys  of  the 
ftables  of  his  Majefty,  let  out  a  bull,  and  made 
their  efcapes  as  fall  as  their  horfes  would  carry 
them,  fighting  being  none  of  their  bufinefs.  The 
bull  no  fooner  came  into  the  fquare,  but  the 
young  fellows  on  foot  fhot  their  arrows  or  threw 
darts  at  him,  which  (licking  in  his  flelh  he  raged 
and  (lamped,  threatning  deftruftion  to  every  thing 
in  his  way :  one  of  the  Cavaliers  hereupon  approach¬ 
ing  him  with  his  lance,  the  beaft  run  at  him  with  all 
his  fury,  but  wasdexteroufly  avoided  by  the  knight, 
who  dipt  on  one  fide,  and  as  the  bull  paffed,  wound¬ 
ed  him  with  a  lance ;  which  being  broken,  one 
of  the  footmen  fupplied  his  mailer  with  another, 
with  which  he  attacked  the  beaft  again  in  the  fame 
manner :  this  increafed  his  fury  to  the  lall  degree, 
and  the  Cavalier  feemed  to  be  in  great  danger  ;  but 
I  perceive  the  footmen  came  in  to  his  affiftance  and 
relieved  him.  The  author  of  this  relation,  who 
was  an  eye-witnefs,  fays,  that  lire  law  a  black  ad¬ 
vance  only  with  his  dagger  to  one  of  the  bulls 
in  his  full  rage,  and  ftrike  him  with  that  force 
between  his  horns,  that  he  fell  down  dead  that 
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CHAP,  moment;  whereupon  the  Alguazils  came  in 
with  four  mules  as  ufual,  and  dragged  the  beaft 
V-”_v_ out  of  the  rails,  under  the  found  of  trumpets  and 
the  acclamations  of  the  people.  There  were  it 
feems  no  lefs  than  twenty  bulls  let  out  to  fight  on 
this  occafion  one  after  another,  one  of  which  run 
with  fuch  fury  at  Count  Coningsmark,  who 
was  one  of  the  combatants,  that  he  wounded  him 
in  the  leg,  and  let  out  his  horfe’s  guts ;  not¬ 
withstanding  which,  the  Count,  fupported  by  one 
of  his  footmen,  attacked  the  bull  on  foot  with  his 
fwordonly,  and  gave  the  beat  a  terrible  wound  in 
the  head  ;  whereupon  turning  about  to  the  lady  of 
his  affections,  he  lciffed  his  fword,  and  was  carried 
off'  half  dead  with  the  lofs  of  blood.  It  feems 
where  the  bull  has  infulted  a  Cavalier,  by  forcing 
his  lance  out  of  his  hand,  throwing  off  his  hat, 
wounding  his  horfe,  or  any  of  the  company,  the 
knight  is  bound  in  honour  to  give  him  a  wound  in 
return,  or  die  in  the  attempt ;  and  if  the  horfe  ap¬ 
pears  daunted  at  the  bull,  the  Cavalier  muff;  light 
and  engage  on  foot  :  the  reft  of  the  knights  alfo 
are  obliged  to  difmount  and  follow  him,  not  to  en¬ 
gage  themfelves,  but  to  fee  if  they  can  terrify  the 
beaft  by  marching  againft  him  in  a  body  ;  and  if 
the  creature  retires  to  the  further  end  of  the 
fquare,  they  have  fatisfiecl  the  law  of  duelling,  as 
they  call  it. 

The  fame  day  a  Bifcayner  leaped  from  his  horfe 
on  the  back  of  the  bull  he  was  engaged  with,  and 
continued  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  in  the 
end  broke  off  one  of  the  bull’s  horns.  If  a  bull 
defends  himfelf  fo  long  that  they  are  tired  of  him, 
they  bait  him  with  dogs,  and  hamftring  him,  and 
another  bull  is  let  out.  ’Tis  almoft  incredible  with 
what  dexterity  the  combatants  manage  their  horfes 
and  arms,  keeping  within  a  foot  of  the  beaft  al¬ 
moft:  an  hour  together  without  being  touched.  At 
this  feaft  a  young  Gentleman  of  Toledo  was  toffed 
up  into  the  air  by  a  bull,  and  fo  bruifed  by  the  fall 
that  he  died  upon  the  fpot ;  two  others  were  mor¬ 
tally  wounded,  and  four  horfes  killed  ;  and  this 
is  nothing  to  the  mifchief  that  happens  fome- 
times. 

Another  Our  countryman  Carlton,  whom  I  have 
bull  feaft,  mentioned  already,  relates,  that  while  he  was 
by  Carl-  prifoner  at  la  Mancha,  upon  the  taking  General 
Stanhope  and  the  Englifli  forces  prifoners  at 
Brihuega,  and  the  retreat  of  Count  Starem- 
b  e  r  g,  a  bull-feaft  being  appointed  to  be  held  at 
la  Mancha,  a  week’s  time  was  allowed  for  build¬ 
ing  flails  for  the  beafts,  and  fcaffolds  for  the  fpec- 
tators ;  and  on  the  day  the  bulls  were  brought  into 
the  town,  the  Cavaliers  of  the  place  rode  out  a- 
bout  a  league  to  affift  in  forcing  them  along,  and 
the  beafts  were  put  in  flails  or  dens,  made  as  dark 
as  poffible,  to  render  them  the  fiercer  on  the  day  of 
battle. 

The  fport  being  to  laft  three  days,  on  the  firft, 
all  the  gentry  of  the  place  and  the  neighbouring 
country  in  their  richeft  clothes  reforted  to  the  great 
fquare,  and  took  their  places  on  the  fcaffolds,  while 
the  people  having  provided  themfelves  with  fpears 
and  darts,  Hood  ready  for  the  encounter  ;  for  the 
bull  does  not  only  fight  with  the  Tauriro,  (who 
is  a  perfon  ufually  hired  on  thefe  occafions  in  the 
lefifer  cities)  but  with  the  whole  multitude,  who 
throw  their  darts  at  him  as  often  as  they  have  op¬ 
portunity.  As  foon  as  the  door  of  the  flail  is  o- 
pened,  and  the  bull  perceives  the  light,  he  comes 
out  fnuffing  up  the  air,  and  flaring  about  him 
ftamps  upon  the  ground,  as  in  defiance  of  his  e- 
nemies.  Soon  after  the  Tauriro  clothed  in  white, 
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and  holding  his  cloak  in  one  hand  and  a  two  edged  C 
fword  in  the  other,  enters  the  lifts  ;  on  whom 
when  the  brute  has  fet  his  eyes,  he  moves  at  firft v 
gently  towards  him,  then  gradually  mending  his 
pace  tiil  he  comes  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
Tauriro,  he  fprings  forwards  and  runs  at  him  with 
all  his  force.  The  Tauriro  having  fiipt  on  one 
fide  and  avoided  him,  throws  the  cloak  over  his 
horns,  and  cuts  him  over  the  neck  if  he  can,  there 
being  one  particular  place,  which  if  he  hits  he  eafily 
brings  him  to  the  ground.  Carlton  fays,  he 
faw  a  bull  himfelf  fo  ftunned  with  one  flroke,  that 
he  could  not  move,  and  the  blood  flowing  plenti¬ 
fully  out  of  the  wound,  after  a  violent  trembling 
the  creature  fell  down  dead.  But  this  rarely  hap¬ 
pens,  he  ufually  receives  a  great  number  of  wounds 
by  fwords  and  darts  before  he  dies  ;  and  whenever 
he  feels  a  frefh  wound,  he  redoubles  his  fury 
againft  the  Tauriro,  who  having  avoided  him  a- 
gam,  feldom  fails  to  give  him  another  wound. 
When  the  Tauriro  is  wearied  out,  they  bring  in 
their  dogs,  hamftring  the  beaft,  and  pierce  him 
with  their  darts  till  he  expires;  after  which,  he  is 
carried  out  of  the  barrier  with  the  loud  acclama¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  as  if  fome  fignal  victory  had 
been  obtained.  Our  author  relates,  that  he  faw 
the  Tauriro,  who  was  hired  on  this  occafion,  and 
was  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  in  Spain,  mount  one 
of  thefe  bulls,  cutting  and  fiafhing  him  tilt  he  had 
wearied  the  beaft  out,  and  then  difmounting,  killed 
him  with  eafe,  to  the  great  fatisfadlion  of  the  mul¬ 
titude,  who  made  the  air  ring  with  their  fhouts  ; 
and  on  fuch  occafions  money  is  thrown  to  the 
Tauriro  by  the  fpeftators  for  his  encouragement. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  Feaft,  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  of  quality,  named  Don  Pedro  Ortega, 
performed  the  part  of  a  Tauriro  on  horfeback, 
when  the  feats  were  crouded  with  people  of  fafhion 
that  came  from  diftant  places  to  fee  the  encounter. 
He  entered  the  lifts  finely  mounted  on  a  managed 
horfe,  attended  by  four  footmen  in  rich  liveries, 
who  after  their  mailer  had  rode  round  the  fquare, 
and  paid  his  compliments  to  the  company,  with¬ 
drew  from  the  danger.  Then  the  bull  was  let  out, 
and  having  ftood  a  little  while  flaring  about,  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  his  adverfary,  and  run  at  him  with 
the  utmoft  fury.  The  Cavalier  having  dextroufly 
avoided  the  brute,  wounded  him  with  a  dart  in 
the  Ihoulder  ;  whereupon  the  people  Ihouted,  their 
viva’s  were  repeated,  and  the  lady  of  his  affec¬ 
tions  wav’d  her  handkerchief  as  a  mark  of  her  fa- 
tisfadlion.  The  Cavalier  endeavoured  always  to 
keep  his  horfe  on  the  fide  of  the  bull,  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  ftriking  him;  and  throwing  another 
dart,  fix’d  it  in  his  flank:  but  notwithftanding  the 
gentleman  behav’d  himfelf  to  admiration,  and  often 
received  the  viva’s  and  huzza’s  of  the  people,  the 
bull  at  length  getting  his  horns  between  the  horfe’s 
hinder  legs,  threw  both  man  and  horfe  to  the 
ground,  and  it  was  expedled  he  would  have  killed 
them  both,  when  to  the  furprize  of  every  one 
he  withdrew  to  the  farther  fide  of  the  fquare,  and 
ftood  flaring  about  him.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Cavalier  was  carried  off"  not  much  hurt. 

The  foot  Tauriro  hereupon  entered  the  lifts  a- 
gain,  imagining  he  fhould  have  met  with  an  eafy 
conqueft  ;  but  the  fame  bull  made  him  frequently 
retreat  into  the  places  contrived  for  thefecurity  of 
footmen  ;  nor  was  he  able  to  difpatch  the  creature 
at  laft  without  the  general  affillance,  the  bull 
having  near  an  hundred  darts  lluck  in  him  be¬ 
fore  he  fell,  befides  many  cuts  and  gafhes  in  his 
flefh.  This  fport  feems  fo  very  barbarous  to  the 
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C  H  A  P- prefentKing,  that  he  has  been  heard  to  fay,  it  de- 
t  lerves  little  encouragement.  At  the  fame  time  his 
v  fubjefts  are  lo  enchanted  with  the  diverfion,  that 
he  does  not  think  fit  entirely  to  abolifh  it  •,  though 
thefe  entertainments  are  of  late  much  iefs  frequent 
than  they  were  formerly. 

Serennd-  I  fhall  mention  but  one  kind  of  diverfion  more, 
>"g-  which  feems  almoft  peculiar  to  this  people,  and 
that  is  the  ferenading  their  miftrefiTes  in  the  night¬ 
time,  with  vocal  or  inftrumental  tmufick.  Not 
a  young  fellow  fcarce,  when  the  love-fit  is  upon 
him,  but  fpends  his  evening,  and  perhaps  the  beft 
part  of  the  night,  in  fuch  amufements,  though  they 
have  little  more  knowledge  of  the  lady  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  adore,  than  Don  Qujxot  had  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Dulcinea.  Their  voices  are  fome- 
thing  better  than  their  inflruments ;  for  the  laft, 
to  an  Italian,  and  even  an  Englifti  ear,  are  in¬ 
tolerable. 

Travel-  As  to  their  way  of  travelling,  they  find  them- 
l‘ng-  felves  under  a  neceffity  in  long  journeys  to  make 

ufe  of  mules  or  litters,  the  country  is  fo  moun¬ 
tainous  ;  but  in  the  plains  where  theygo  but  from 
town  to  town,  they  frequently  travel  in  coaches 
drawn  by  four  or  fix  mules.  It  is  ufual  to  carry 
good  {tore  of  hams  and  tongues  and  other  provifion 
with  them,  there  being  but  very  little  to  be  met 
with  on  the  road  ;  and  their  lodging  is  rather  worfe 
than  the  entertainment :  it  is  very  difficult  for  a 
man  to  get  a  room  to  himfelf  in  an  inn,  there  be¬ 
ing  feveral  little  beds  or  cabins  round  the  walls,  he 
is  under  a  neceffity  of  deeping  with  fuch  company 
as  he  finds  in  the  houfe.  The  muleteers  and  fer- 
vants  indeed  ulually  lie  with  their  cattle  in  the 
ftables,  and  confequently  do  not  give  him  much 
difturbance. 
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Shews  the  feveral  provinces  Spain  is  divided  into , 
and  contains  alfo  a  particular  d'efcription  of  New 
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towns ,  with  their  palaces ,  churches ,  publick  builds 
ings ,  &c. 
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THE  firft  divifion  the  Romans  made  of  Spain, 
was  into  two  parts,  viz.  Citerior  or  Hither 
Spain,  and  Ulterior  or  Further  Spain,  in  regard  to 
the  river  Ebro,  which  feparated  the  two  Empires 
of  Rome  and  Carthage  :  but  when  the  Romans  had 
made  an  entire  conqueft  of  this  country,  they  di¬ 
vided  it  into  three  great  provinces,  i.  Tarraco- 
nenfis.  2.  Baetica.  And,  3.  Lufitania.  Tar- 
raconenfis  extended  from  Cape  Creuz  in  Cata¬ 
lonia  to  Cape  Finirterra  in  Galicia,  containing 
Leon,  Galicia,  Afturia ,  Bifcay,  Navarre,  Arra- 
gon,  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  the  two 
Caftiles. 

Baetica,  which  took  its  name  from  the  river 
Btetis,  now  Guadalquivir,  extended  from  Cape  de 
Gates  in  Grenada  to  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana  ; 
comprehending  Grenada,  Andalufia,  and  a  good 
part  of  New  Caftile. 

Lufitania  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gua¬ 
diana  to  the  Duero,  containing  Portugal  and  Ef- 
tremadura.  Thefe  were  again  fubdivided  into  four¬ 
teen  diftribts  or  jurifdidtions,  each  of  them  having 
afovereign  court,  of  which  the  Tarraconenfis  com¬ 
prehended  feven,  viz.  thofe  of  Tarragona,  Sarra- 
goffa,  Carthagena,  Lugo,  Cruna,  Braga  and  Aftor- 
ga.  Thofe  of  Ba;tica,  were  Cadiz,  Seville,  Caeyra 
and  Cordoua.  And  thofe  of  Lufitania,  Beia,  San- 
taren  and  Merida. 


ATE  OF  SPAIN. 

At  this  day  Spain  is  divided  into  fifteen  pro-  CHAP, 
vinces,  exclufive  of  Portugal,  (which  being  a  fe-  ***• 
parate  kingdom,  will  be  defcribed  hereafter  by  it  jyi^d^Tri  * 
felf  y )  viz.  r.  New  Caftile.  2.  Old  Caftile.  3.  provinces. 
Leon.  4.  Galicia.  5.  Afturia,  6.  Bifcay.  7. 

Navarre.  8.  Arragon.  9.  Catalonia.  10.  Va¬ 
lencia,  11.  Eftremadura.  12.  Andalufia.  13. 

Grenada.  14.  Murcia.  And,  15.  The  IQands. 

1.  New  Caftile,  anciently  the  country  of  the  New  Caf- 
Carpetani,  Oretani  and  Vaccei,  and  after  the  con-  tile, 
quell  of  the  Moors,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
kingdom  of  Toledo,  is  bounded  by  a  long  chain  of 
mountains,  which  feparate  it  from  Old  Caftile, 

Arragon  and  Valencia,  on  the  north  andeaft  ;  by 
Andalufia,  Grenada  and  Murcia  on  the  fouth  *  and 
by  Eftremadura  on  the  weft. 

T he  Tagus  and  Guadiana,  two  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  rivers  of  Spain,  have  their  fources  in  this 
province,  running  the  whole  length  of  it  from  eaft 
to  weft.  The  Guadalquivir  alfo  rifes  here.  The 
reft  of  the  rivers  that  water  it  are  the  Xucar, 
the  Xarama,  the  Tajuna,  the  Henarez  and  the 
Guadarrama, 

This  being  an  inland  province,  diftant  from  theThcair. 
ffa,  is  colder  in  winter,  and  hotter  in  fummer  than 
the  maritime  provinces,  butenjoys  however  a  purer 
and  more  healthful  air.  It  is  one  of  the  largeft  Fertility, 
and  fruitfulleft  provinces  of  Spain,  efpecially  that 
part  of  it  which  lies  along  the  rivers  Tagus  and 
Guadiana,  producing  wheat,  barley,  wine,  .  oil, 
good  pafture,  great  herds  of  cattle,  tame  and  wild 
fowl,  and  all  mannerof  game;  but  there  are  fcarce 
any  good  fifli  in  their  rivers.  It  is  ufually  lubdi-  Subdivifl- 
vided  into  three  lefler  diftridls*  viz.  thofe  of  Al-on- 
garia.  Sierra  and  la  Mancha.  Algaria  lies  to  the 
northward  of  the  Tagus,  and  affords  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  pleafant  profpebls,  confiding  of  moun¬ 
tains,  plains,  woods  and  forefts ;  the  chief  towns  Chief 
and  places  whereof,  are  Madrid,  the  Pardo,  Sarf-  tovvns>&c- 
nela,  the  EfcuriaU  Alcala  de  Henares,  Guada¬ 
lajara,  Brihuega,  Siguenza,  Toledo,  Aranjuez  and 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna. 

Madrid,  the  ancient  Mantua  Carpetanorum ,  for-  Madrid, 
merly  a  little  inconfiderable  town  which  belonged 
to  the  Arcnbiftiops  of  Toledo,  became  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  Spain  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  years 
fince,  when  their  Kings  made  it  the  feat  of  the 
government.  It  is  lituated  in  40  degrees  25  mi¬ 
nutes  north  latitude,  4  degrees  weft  of  London,  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  fandy  plain,  furrounded  with 
high  mountains  at  the  diftance  of  eight  or  ten 
Engliffi  miles  every  way,  being  one  of  the  bar- 
reneft  fpots  in  the  whole  kingdom,  and  affording 
fcarce  any  trees  or  herbage.  The  town,  for  it  is 
not  ftridtly  fpeaking  a  city,  is  about  feven  or  eight 
miles  in  circumference,  and  has  neither  walls  or 
fortifications  to  defend  it ;  the  gates  and  the  guards 
that  keep  them  fervingonly  to  prevent  the  running 
of  goods  imported  and  exported;  for  the  duties  on 
wine  and  all  manner  of  provifion  brought  into 
Madrid  are  very  high.  The  ftreets  are  generally 
ofa  great  length,  ftraitand  fpacious ;  butmiferably 
paved  with  lmall  nints ;  the  faireft  of  them  are  the 
Calle  (or  ftreet)  Mayor,  the  Calle  de  Toledo,  the 
Calle  d’Atocha,  and  that  of  Alcala.  There  are 
alfo  feveral  noble  fquares,  as  thole  of  San  Joachin, 
Lafganites,  San  Domingo  and  Sebada  ;  but  the  lar-* 
geft  and  moft  magnificent  is  that  of  the  Placa' 

Mayor,  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  being  four 
hundred  and  thirty-four  foot  long,  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-four  foot  broad,  and  furrounded  by 
an  hundred  and  thirty-fix  (lately  uniform  houfes, 
five  ftorits  high,  with  balconies  at  every  (lory,  the  Building*. 

whole 
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CH  A  P.  whole  being fuftained  by  pilafters  and  arches,  like 
thofe  ©f  Covent  Garden  in  London  ;  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  inhabited  by  drapers,  and  other  fubftantial 
tradefmen  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fquare  the 
great  market  is  held  :  here  alfo  their  bull-feafts  are 
celebrated  on  any  viftory  or  other  great  event, 
The  houl'es  are  generally  built  of  brick,  the  apart¬ 
ments  being  commodious  and  magnificent;  but 
their  lattice  windows  take  away  much  from  their 
beauty  ;  few  of  them  are  glazed,  for  two  reafons, 
one  is,  that  their  women  can  fee  into  the  ftreets 
without  being  feen  ;  and  the  other,  that  glafs  in 
this  country  makes  their  houfes  exceffive  hot.  The 
houfes  of  the  meaner  fort  of  people  are  built  with 
clay,  and  make  a  very  indifferent  appearance. 
Building  is  exceffive  dear  at  Madrid,  the  materials 
being  brought  from  diftant  places,  and  no  navi¬ 
gable  river  to  import  ’em  ;  therefore  when  any  one 
ventures  upon  building,  they  immediately  conclude 
he  is  very  rich.  The  beft  houfes  have  been  built 
by  the  Viceroys  of  Peru,  Mexico,  Naples,  &c.  who 
returning  from  their  governments,  ufually  fpend 
the  remainder  of  their  lives  at  Madrid,  as  mod  of 
the  other  grandees  do.  There  are  neither  courts 
nor  great  gates  before  their  houfes,  as  the  French 
have  before  their  hotels  in  Paris,  after  the  manner 
of  Somerfet-houfe  in  London  ;  but  the  front  of  the 
houfe  comes  up  to  the  very  ftreet.  Whoever 
builds,  the  firft  floor  belongs  to  the  King,  and 
he  may  either  fell  it  or  lett  it  out,  unlefs  the 
owner  of  the  foil  purchafe  it,  as  is  ufual,  which 
brings  in  a  great  revenue  to  his  Majefly.  In  the 
houfes  of  the  quality  there  is  generally  one  apart¬ 
ment  for  winter  and  another  for  fummer,  and  in 
fome  we  find  an  apartment  for  every  feafon  of  the 
year. 

Furniture.  Their  furniture  is  extravagantly  rich,  beyond 
what  we  meet  with  even  in  France  ;  their  hang¬ 
ings  are  either  tapeftry,  velvet,  or  filk  trimmed 
with  gold  and  fiiver  lace  or  fringe  ;  and  befides 
fine  cabinets,  glaffes,  pictures,  bufts,  &c.  we 
meet  with  a  vaft  profufion  of  plate  and  jewels. 
Inftead  of  chairs  and  tables  in  the  ladies  apart¬ 
ments,  are  feen  rich  carpets,  and  filk  or  velvet 
cufhions  to  fit  on,  for  the  women  here  fit  crofs- 
legged  on  the  floor,  as  has  been  obferved  already. 

Without  the  town  there  is  a  little  valley  through 
which  runs  the  Mancanares,  which  is  in  reality 
neither  brook  nor  river,  but  fometimes  one  and 
fometimes  the  other,  according  as  thefnowson  the 
circumjacent  mountains  happen  to  dilfiolve.  In 
the  heat  of  lummer  there  is  fcarce  any  water  dif- 
cernible,  or  fo  very  little,  that  ifa  perfon  bathes  in 
it,  as  they  frequently  do,  he  firft  makes  a  hole  in 
the  fame  deep  enough  to  wafh  himfelf  in,  and  he 
muft  wait  fbme  time  before  he  finds  water  enough 
for  his  purpofe. 

Over  this  river,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Spaniards, 
Philip  II  built  a  magnificent  bridge,  equal  al- 
molt  to  the  fineft  in  Europe,  which  is  called  the 
bridge  of  Segovia  •,  and  though  in  fummer  the  cur¬ 
rent  that  runs  under  it  feems  very  unfuitable  to  fo 
noble  a  pile  of  building,  and  has  occafioned  abun¬ 
dance  of  witticifms  by  drolling  foreigners,  as  that 
the  natives  of  Madrid  would  do  well  to  fell  their 
bridge  and  buy  water,  and  the  like  •,  yet  in  the 
winter,  when  it  is  (welled- by  the  torrents  which 
fall  from  the  mountains,  it  covers  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  fields,  and  runs  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  it 
carries  all  before  it;  this  noble  bridge  is  then 
fcarce  fufficient  torefift  the  force  of  the  current. 
Palace  As  to  the  palaces  in  and  about  Madrid,  that 
royal.  called  the  palace  royal,  the  ordinary  refidence  of 


the  Court,  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  at  the  end  CHAP, 
of  the  town,  from  whence  there  is  an  eafy  de- 
fcent  to  the  Mancanares.  The  profpedt  over  the  V 
neighbouring  plains,  which  takes  in  the  fine  walks 
on  the  banks  of  the'  river,  render  it’s  fituation 
extremely  pleafant.  The  grand  avenue  is  by 
the  ftreet,  or  Calle  Mayor ,  the  broadeft  and 
beft  built  of  any  in  the  town.  Before  the  front 
of  the  palace  there  is  a  large  fquare  of  fine  houfes, 
adorned  with  gilded  balconies.  This  palace  can¬ 
not  be  admired  for  its  beauty,  the  pavilions  at  each 
end  feem  to  be  the  only  part  of  the  building  worth 
notice.  From  hence,  by  three  great  gates  of  no 
extraordinary  architedlure,  we  pafs  through  two 
fquare  courts  built  on  every  fide,  at  the  end  where¬ 
of  is  the  grand  ftair-cafe  that  leads  to  the  King 
and  Queen’s  apartments.  There  are  feveral  other 
courts,  all  furrounded  by  cloyfters  or  piazza’s,  after 
the  manner  of  Spain,  being  very  iuitable  in  fo 
warm  a  climate  to  fkreen  them  from  the  fcorching 
heat  of  the  fun  In  the  above  mentioned  fquares 
are  held  their  councils  and  courts  of  iuftice,  and 
here  are  the  lodgings  of  the  ladies  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber,  and  the  reft  of  the  Queen’s  fervants. 

From  the  grand  ftair-cafe  we  pafs  through  a  long 
gallery,  where  the  guards  are  placed,  confiding 
of  three  companies,  viz.  i.  The  arches,  con¬ 
fiding  of  Flemming  and  Burgundian  gentlemen. 

2.  The  Spanifh  guards  compofed  of  halberdiers. 

And,  3.  The  German  guards,  compofed  of  fo¬ 
reigners  of  that  nation,  particularly  Lorrainers  : 
each  of  thefe  companies  confiding  of  about  an  hun¬ 
dred  men.  From  this  gallery  we  enter  the  royal 
apartments.  When  the  King  goes  out,  as  he  ufu¬ 
ally  does  every  day  to  divine  fervice,  he  paftes 
through  the  guards  in  the  gallery,  who  are  then 
drawn  up  in  a  double  haye,  being  preceded  by 
the  Captain  of  the  guards,  but  followed  by  very 
few  people. 

Notwithftanding  the  palace  in  general  has  no 
great  regularity  or  beauty,  there  are  fome  very 
fine  rooms  and  apartments  in  it,  adorned  with  bufts 
and  ftatues  exquifitely  wrought,  and  abundance  of 
pictures  by  the  greateft  hands  ;  particularly  one  by 
Michael  Angelo,  reprefenting  our  Saviour  in 
the  garden  of  Olives,  laid  to  have  coft  fifteen 
thoufand  piftoles  The  tapeftry  and  the  reft  of 
the  furniture  is  incredibly  rich.  The  greateft  mif- 
fortune  is,  that  their  apartments  have  fcarce  any 
light,  on  pretence  of  keeping  out  the  fun  :  fome  of 
them  have  no  light  but  what  they  receive  from 
the  door,  and  the  reft  very  fmall  windows.  The 
whole  palace  is  built  of  white  ftone,  except  the 
two  pavilions  in  the  front,  which  are  of  brick. 

The' window  frames  are  of  fine  marble,  and  glazed’ 
with  crown  glafs,  thofe  few  that  there  are,  and 
every  ftory  or  range  of  building  is  adorned  with 
gilded  balconies. 

There  is  another  palace  called  la  Cafadel  Campo,  ^ 
fituate  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mancanares,  op-  arnpa 
pofite  to  that  of  the  palace  royal,  a  mufket-fhot 
out  of  town,  and  about  fix  hundred  paces  from  the 
famous  bridge  above- mentioned  ;  but  the  building 
is  negle&ed  at  prefent.  The  molt  remarkable 
things  travellers  mention  belonging  to  it,  are  a  fine 
brazen  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Philip  III,  upon  a 
marble  pedeftal  ;  a  brazen  fountain  in  form  of  a 
caftle  ;  the  park,  lying  along  the  river-fide,  with 
abundance  of  fine  walks,  fifh-ponds  and  bafins, 
where  the  King  and  Court  divert  themfelves. 

The  palace  called  the  Buen  Retiro,  is  fituated  on  Bucn  Re- 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  at  the  other  extremity  ofur0, 
the  town,  near  the  old  Pardo,  from  whence  alfo 

there 
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C  H  A  P.  there  are  abundance  of  plcafunt  views  of  the  neigh- 
***•  bouring  country.  The  whole  edifice  confifts  of 
{our  grC'aj;  ranges  of  building,  flanked  with  an  equal 
number  of  pavilions,  which  together  form  an  exadt 
fquare.  It  has  a  fine  parterre  of  flowers  in  the 
middle  of  it,  with  a  fountain  that  waters  them. 
The  apartments  are  large  and  magnificent,  the 
cielings  and  w’ainfcot  fhining  with  gold  and  the 
molt  lively  colours.  The  rooms  are  embellifhed 
with  exquifite  paintings,  and  the  hall,  where  plays 
are  adtecl,  is  looked  on  as  a  mafter-piece  ;  the 
boxes  are  each  of  them  large  enough  to  hold  fifteen 
perfons,  but  the  lattices  before  them  hide  the 
beauties  they  contain.  The  adjoining  park,  being 
about  three  miles  in  circumference,  is  a  mighty 
delightful  place :  here  are  a  great  many  feparate 
pavilions,  where  the  officers  of  the  court  are  lodged 
when  the  King  comes  to  divert  himfelf  in  the  hot 
feafen  ;  every  pavilion  has  its  garden,  with  bafins 
and  fountains,  and  there  is  one  larger  than  the  reft, 
planted  with  oranges,  citrons,  and  other  delicious 
fruits,  with  a  large  bafin,  where  the  court  take 
the  frefco  of  the  evening  in  little  gilded  fhips  and 
yachts,  about  which  there  are  five  or  fix  little  pa¬ 
vilions.  But  to  conclude :  the  grotto’s,  cafcades, 
bafins,  groves  and  walks  of  trees,  render  the  Buen 
Retiro  a  charming  place  in  bummer,  for  which 
reafon  the  King  of  Spain  ufually  refides  here  du¬ 
ring  the  great  heats ;  and  the  grandees  have  many 
of  them  palaces  in  Madrid,  equal  to  thofe  of  the 
King’s  in  the  beauty  of  the  architedlure  and  fur¬ 
niture,  if  not  in  dimenfions. 

In  the  fquares  and  great  ftreets  of  Madrid  are 
feveral  noble  fountains,  adorned  with  ftatues  or 
groups  of  figures  :  the  moft  remarkable  are  thofe 
in  the  fquare  of  Sebada,  the  fquare  of  the  Sun,  and 
The  that  of  St.  Dominick.  The  churches  and  con¬ 
ch  urch  of  vents  ajf0  are  a  great  ornament  to  the  town,  of 

ofAtocha.  which  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Atocha,  or  the 
Grove,  is  the  moft:  magnificent.  It  ftands  within 
the  walls  of  the  Dominican  convent,  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  league  out  of  Madrid,  with  which  it  has  a 
communication  by  a  thick  fhady  walk  of  elms, 
Hither  people  come  from  all  parts  of  the  town  to 
perform  their  devotions,  and  here  the  King  fings 
Te  Deum  on  every  happy  event.  To  the  nave  of 
the  church  there  joins  a  chapel,  which  has  no  other 
light  but  what  it  receives  from  an  hundred  gold 
and  filver  lamps,  which  burn  night  and  day.  Here 
we  find  a  black  image  of  the  blefled  Virgin,  with 
a  little  Jefus  in  her  arms,  to  which  many  mi¬ 
racles  are  aferibed.  She  is  generally  cloathed  in  a 
widow’s  habit,  unlefs  on  great  feftivals,  when  fhe 
is  dreflfed  like  a  Queen,  covered  with  jewels  and  pre¬ 
cious  ftones,  and  round  her  head  has  a  glory  made 
by  the  brigliteft:  gems,  equal  almoft  to  the  fun  in 
its  full  luftre.  The  King  has  a  gallery  in  this 
chapel,  with  a  lattice  before  it.  The  monks  of 
this  convent  live  moft:  auftere  lives,  and  by  one 
of  their  rules  never  fet  a  foot  out  of  the  houfe. 

The  church  of  our  Lady  of  Almunada  alfo  is  a 
magnificent  building,  where  there  is  another  image 
of  the  blefled  Virgin,  to  which  they  aferibe  abun¬ 
dance  of  Miracles,  particularly  her  fupplying  the 
town  with  corn  in  their  great  diftrels,  when  it 
~  was  befieged  by  the  Moors.  The  hiftory  of  this 
event  is  admirably  well  painted  on  the  walls  of  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  this  faint,  where  the  rails 
of  the  altar  and  the  lamps  are  all  of  folid  filver. 
Chapel  of  But  the  chapel  of  St.  Ifidore,  the  patron  of 
St.  Indore.  Madrid,  it  is  laid,  exceeds  in  beauty  and  riches 
any  of  the  facred  fabricks  above-mentioned-  The 
dome  which  covers  it  is  adorned  on  the  outfide  with 
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the  images  of  the  twelve  Apoftles ;  under  the  mid-  CHAP, 
die  of  it  we  find  the  tomb  of  this  faint,  with  a  |  ***• 
crown  of  marble  adorned  with  flowers,  fupported 
by  four  columns  of  prophyry  finely  wrought.  The 
walls  of  the  chapel  are  incrufted  or  lined  with 
marble  of  various  colours,  and  the  pillars  of  the 
fame  materials.  The  paintings  about  it  are  ad¬ 
mirably  fine,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  dome 
fhines  with  gold  and  azure.  Philip  IV  built 
this  chapel,  which  is  faid  to  have  coft  him  four 
millions  of  livres.  In  the  fame  church  is  another 
chapel  of  white  marble,  adorned  with  abundance 
of  marble  figures  in  relief,  where  everyday  a  mafs 
is  faid  for  the  foul  of  Philip  IV. 

Among  their  hofpitals,  one  was  founded  by  Hofpitab. 
Mary  of  Auftria,  for  fuch  girls  as  having  loft 
their  innocence,  find  themfelves  pregnant.  Here 
they  are  allowed  to  lie-in,  and  care  is  taken  of 
them  and  their  children.  Philip  the  Fourth,  her 
hufband,  alfo  founded  an  hofpital  at  Madrid  for 
baftards  and  foundling  children.  The  hofpital  of 
St.  Jerome  is  vaftly  large,  entertaining  continually 
fifteen  hundred  perfons.  Nor  is  that  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  much  lefs,  eredled  for  fuch  as  have  the  French 
difeafe,  who  are  taken  care  of  by  the  monks  be¬ 
longing  to  the  houfe, 

Moft  of  the  royal  palaces  about  Madrid  having 
goods  walks  belonging  to  them,  thither  people  of 
condition  refort  in  the  evening,  or  to  the  Prado, 
a  find  field  or  meadow  adjoining  to  the  town, 
beautifully  planted  with  trees,  where  the  Beau 
Monde  make  the  tour  in  their  coaches,  as  the 
gentry  about  London  do  in  Hyde-Park.  Befides 
the  palaces  already  mentioned  in  and  about  Ma¬ 
drid,  there  are  three  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
city,  viz.  The  Pardo,  the  Sarfnela  and  the  Efcurial. 

The  Pardo  ftands  about  two  leagues  from  the  town,  TfieParda 
on  the  road  to  the  Efcurial.  It  is  a  great  fquare 
building,  flanked  with  four  towers,  containing  as 
many  grand  apartments,  which  have  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  each  other  by  galleries  fupported  by  a 
piazza.  The  rooms  are  richly  furnifhed,  and  a- 
dorned  with  fine  paintings;  and  there  are  belong¬ 
ing  to  it  delightful  gardens,  and  a  large  park,  where 
the  King  frequently  hunts. 

T  he  Sarfnela  (lands  fomething  further  from  Sarfnela. 
Madrid  than  the  Pardo,  beautifully  fituated  in  a 
fporting  country,  and  is  another  hunting-feat  of 
the  King’s  •,  but  the  building  has  very  little  in  it 
that  deferves  a  traveller’s  attention. 

The  Efcurial  is  the  largelt  and  moft  magnificent  Efcurial. 
palace  in  Spain,  and  according  to  the  natives,  the 
whole  world  cannot  produce  fuch  a  another.  It 
ftands  upon  an  eminence  in  a  rocky  mountainous 
country,  about  feven  leagues  north-weft  of  Ma¬ 
drid,  commanding  all  the  plain  between  the  palace 
and  that  city.  There  could  not  have  been  chofen 
a  more  barren  l'pot  of  ground  to  eredt  a  royal  feat 
in,  where  nothing  grows  without  forcing,  or  in¬ 
troducing  foreign  earth.  It  was  called  the  Efcurial 
from  a  village  of  that  name,  which  lies  about  half 
a  league  diftant  from  it.  Philip  II,  the  fon  of 
Charles  V,  begun  this  building  in  the  year 
1557,  and  expended  upon  it  a  great  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  treafure  during  the  two  and  twenty  years 
it  was  carrying  on.  Fie  built  it  in  memory  of  the 
vidtory  his  forces  obtained  over  the  French  near  St. 

Quintin  in  Picardy  on  St.  Laurence’s  day. 

It  is  faid,  in  that  doubtful  war  he  made  two  vows, 
the  one,  never  to  go  out  of  his  country  to  make 
war  again  ;  anti  the  other,  to  eredt a  monument  to 
the  honour  of  that  faint,  the  moft  magnificent  of 
any  in  Europe,  if  he  gained  the  vidtory  ;  both 

v  which 
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C  H  A  P.  which  he  punctually  obferved,  for  he  never  went 
out  of  the  kingdom  afterwards,  and  built  this  glo- 
rious  palace  to  the  honour  of  St.  Laurence, 
from  whence  it  is  called  St.  Laurence  of  the 
Elcurial. 

In  this  fabrick  is  a  vaft  variety  of  building,  it 
wants  fcarce  any  thing  to  form  a  compleat  town  \ 
for  here  we  meet  with  a  royal  palace,  a  church, 
cloyfters,  a  college,  a  monaflery,  lhops  of  tradef- 
men  and  artificers,  and  the  dwelling-houfes  of  great 
numbers  of  people.  Here  alfo  are  line  walks,  beau¬ 
tiful  avenues,  a  vaft  park,  and  large  garden,  em- 
bellilhed  with  fountains,  cafcades,  grotto’s,  groves, 
and  every  thing  that  can  render  a  place  delight¬ 
ful  :  and  though  it  be  fituated  in  a  barren  foil,  the 
profpeCls  from  it  are  inexprefiibly  fine.  It  is  laid 
Philip  II  made  choice  of  this  fituation  to  fave 
the  expence  of  carriage,  for  all  this  mighty  edifice 
is  built  with  a  grey  (tone  hewn  out  of  the  adjacent 
mountains :  this  ftone  is  very  hard  and  folid,  re- 
fiftingall  the  injuries  of  weather,  and  has  this  pe¬ 
culiar  to  it,  that  it  always  preferves  it’s  natural  co¬ 
lour  without  tarnifhing.  There  is  an  afcent  from 
the  village  Efcurial  to  the  palace  through  fine 
walks  of  elms,  planted  in  four  rows,  about  half  a 
league  in  length,  which  terminate  in  an  Efplanade 
or  plain  that  furrounds  the  palace.  This  efplanade 
is  feparated  from  the  court  before  the  principal 
front,  by  a  dwarf  wall  breaft-high,  in  which  are 
feveral  gates  to  enter  the  court  above-mentioned, 
that  is  paved  with  ftone. 

The  whole  edifice  is  fquare,  only  a  little  longer 
than  broad,  built  with  the  grey  ftone  already  de- 
fcribed,  but  fo  perfectly  well  cut  and  polifhed,  that 
it  looks  like  marble,  and  each  corner  is  flanked  by 
a  glorious  pavilion.  There  are  four  ftories  in  all 
the  fronts,  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  building 
three.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  in  the  whole 
eleven  thoufand  windows,  feventeen  cloyfters  or 
piazza’s,  twenty-two  courts,  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  pillars,  an  incredible  number  of  rooms, 
viz.  halls,  falons,  chambers,  cabinets,  and  no  lefs 
than  fourteen  thoufand  doors. 

The  principal  front  is  turned  towards  the  weft, 
too  near  the  mountains,  which  fpoils  the  profpedt 
from  that  fide  but  they  contrived  it  fo,  it  feems, 
that  the  church  might  ftand  in  full  view  towards 
the  eaft.  There  are  threeportals  in  the  grand  front 
at  equal  diftances,  of  which  that  in  the  middle  is 
a  noble  piece  of  archite&ure,  being  fupported  by 
eight  pillars  of  the  Dorick  order,  fet  on  a  pedeftal  a 
hundred  and  thirty  foot  long,  and  two  yards  high, 
confiding  of  a  fine  white  ftone  delicately  wrought, 
it  being  fixty  foot  from  the  ground  to  the  cornifh, 
over  which  there  are  four  pillars  of  the  Ionick  or¬ 
der,  fo  finely  polifhed  that  they  appear  like  filver  •, 
thefe  fupport  the  upper  ftory  of  the  portal,  and  on 
each  fide  are  two  fine  pyramids  or  pinnacles.  Be¬ 
tween  the  columns  are  two  rows  of  niches,  on 
the  lower  of  which  are  the  King  of  Spain’s  arms, 
charged  with  a  royal  crown,  the  whole  graven 
upon  an  extraordinary  ftone  brought  from  Arabia, 
the  graving  whereof,  it  is  faid,  coft  fixty  thoufand 
crowns  •,  from  whence,  as  my  author  obferves,  we 
may  judge  of  the  vaft  expences  Philip  II  was  at 
in  finifhing  the  reft.  In  the  upper  ftory  above 
the  King’s  arms  ftands  the  image  of  St  Lau¬ 
rence,  fifteen  foot  in  height,  in  the  habit  of  a 
Deacon,  holding  a  book  in  one  hand  and  a  gridiron 
in  the  other,  intimating  what  kind  of  martyrdom 
he  fuffered,  having  been  broiled  upon  a  gridiron  at 
Rome  in  the  third  century.  This  ftatue  is  of  a 
cure  white  ftone,  wrought  by  John  Baptist  a 
VOL.  II. 
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Monegri,  a  ftatuary  of  T  o  l  e  d  o,  a  celebrated  CHAP, 
artift.  The  north  and  fouth  fides  feem  to  be  the 
leaft  embar rafted,  and  to  enjoy  the  fineft  profpe&s.  ^  v 
Through  the  great  gate  of  the  principal  front 
above-mentioned,  we  enter  a  noble  portico,  which 
leads  into  a  large  court,  at  the  end  whereof  is  the 
church,  on  the  right  the  monaftery,  and  on  the 
left  the  King’s  apartments.  We  alcend  from  the 
great  court  by  ftone  fteps  to  another  portico  be¬ 
fore  the  church,  adorned  with  eight  columns  of  the 
Dorick  order,  which  fupport  a  fronton,  on  which 
are  placed  fix  ftatues  eighteen  foot  in  height,  of 
black  and  white  marble,  reprefenting  fix  Kings  of 
Ilrael,  thofe  in  the  middle  being  David  and  So¬ 
lomon,  under  which  emblem  they  would  repre- 
fent  Charles  V  and  Philip  II,  the  one  a  man 
of  war  and  blood,  and  the  other  celebrated  for  his 
wifdom  and  peaceable  difpofition.  The  other  four 
are  Hezechias,  Josi as,  Jehoshaph  at  and 
Manasses,  of  whom  the  three  firft  were  emi¬ 
nent  for  their  piety,  as  the  laft  was  for  his  repen¬ 
tance  and  converfion  :  each  of  thefe  Kings  hath  a 
crown  upon  his  head  brafs  gilt,  of  a  fize  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  ftatues.  In  this  portico  are  three 
doors  which  open  into  the  church,  thofe  on  the 
fides  have  the  following  infcriptions  over  them,  in 
golden  letters  upon  black  marble,  viz.  PHILIP* 

PVS II,  OMNIVM  HISPANLE  REGNORVM, 
VTRIVSQVE  SICILLE  ET  HIEROSOLYME 
REX,  HVJVS  TEMPLI  PRIMVM  DEDICA- 
VIT  LAPIDEM.  D.  BERNHARDI  SACRO 
DIE  ANNO  MDLXIII,  RES  DIVINA  IN  EO 
FIERI  CCEPTA,  PRID.  TEST.  D.  LAV* 

RENTIJ  ANNO  MDL.XXXVI. 

Philip  II,  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  the 
two  Sicilies  and  Jerufalem,  King,  dedicated  the 
firft  ftone  of  this  church  on  St.  Bernard’s  day 
1563,  and  celebrated  divine  fervice  in  it  the  firft 
time  on  the  eve  of  St.  Laurence  1586. 

The  other  infcription  is  as  follows:  PHILIPP* 

II,  &c.  CAMILLI  CAJET.  ALEXANDR.  PA* 
TRIARCByE  NVNTIJ  APOS  r.  MINISTE¬ 
RS  HANC  BASILIC  AM  S.  CHRISMATE 
CONSECRAND.  PIE  AC  DEVOTE  CYRA* 

VIT  DIE  XXX  AVGVST.  ANNO  MDXCV. 

Philip  II  caufed  this  church  to  be  piouflyand 
devoutly  confecrated  by  the  miniftration  of  Ca- 
millo  Cajetano,  patriarch  of  Alexandria  and 
apoftolical  nuntio,  on  the  thirtieth  of  Auguft  1595. 

This  church  is  built  after  the  model  of  St.  Pe-  The 
ter’s  in  Rome,  well  enlightned,  and  paved  with  enurch  of 
black  and  white  marble  ;  the  roof  finely  gilt,  tfie  ^  ElcUi 
lamps  of  gold  and  filver,  having  forty  beautiful 
chapels  in  it  richly  furnifhed.  The  principal  cha¬ 
pel  where  the  high  altar  is  placed  confifts  of  one 
great  arch,  which  takes  up  all  the  further  part 
of  the  church,  and  is  lined  with  jafper  from  the 
pavement  to  the  roof.  .  On  the  fides  of  it  are  two 
ftnall  oratories,  in  one  of  which  is  a  brazen  bull  of 
Charles  V  on  his  knees  in  his  royal  robes,  with 
all  his  children  about  him,  as  large  as  the  life  :  and 
in  the  other  chapel  over  againft  it,  is  another  of 
Philip  II,  cloathed  in  the  fame  manner  and  in 
the  fame  pofture,  with  his  children  about  him,  all 
in  brafs.  On  the  fides  of  the  chapel  are  little  ca¬ 
binets,  or  galleries,  whither  their  Majefties  come 
from  their  apartments  to  hear  mafs.  The  bafins 
which  contain  the  holy  water  are  two  great  pre¬ 
cious  ftones  of  the  bigneis  of  a  bowl,  and  fo  rich 
are  the  reft  of  the  materials,  that  it  is  computed 
this  chapel  alone  coft  five  millions  of  florins.  They 
afcend  the  great  altar  by  flxteen  fteps  ol  jafper,  of 
red  marble,  which  extend  the  whole  breadth. of  the 
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chapel.  On  the  back  part  of  the  altar  is  a  fquare 
piece  of  prophyry  placed  in  the  wall,  fo  bright  and 
tranfparent  that  you  fee  the  whole  church  as  in  a 
glafs.  The  tabernacle  upon  the  altar  is  of  porphy¬ 
ry,  in  the  form  of  a  dome  or  cupola,  and  under 
it  is  fuch  a  profufion  of  gold  and  precious  Hones, 
that  it  would  amaze  one  to  fee  fuch  prodigious 
riches  amafled  together  in  fo  fmallacompafs.  The 
Cuftodia,  or  Pix,  where  they  keep  the  facrament, 
is  of  the  height  of  a  man,  and  two  fathoms  thick, 
made  of  a  Hone  more  efteemed  than  porphyry,  va¬ 
lued  at  five  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  and  it  is  faid 
no  lefs  than  an  hundred  men  were  employed  in 
the  working  of  it  for  fourteen  years ;  and  the  top 
of  the  Cuftodia  is  enriched  with  an  emerald  of  the 
bignefs  of  an  egg,  the  price  whereof  is  ineftima- 
ble.  There  is  room  to  go  round  the  altar  and  view 
all  it’s  beauties,  but  laymen  are  not  permitted  to 
touch  it.  Odit  prophanum  vulgus  &  arcet ,  fays  my 
catholick  author. 

The  roof  of  the  church  is  embellilhed  with  the 
fineft  paintings  ;  the  choir  particularly  was  done 
by  the  famous  Titian,  and  is  a  finifiied  piece  ;  it 
is  a  reprefentation  of  paradife,  where  we  fee  the  Tri¬ 
nity  encompafled  with  legions  of  Angels  and  the 
heavenly  Hofts,  Titian  himfelf  being  drawn  on 
one  fide  in  a  kneeling  pofture. 

Among  the  treafures  of  the  church  they  efteem 
the  reliques  the  moft  precious,  and  pretend  that 
they  have  feven  entire  bodies  of  the  faints,  an 
hundred  and  feven  heads,  an  hundred  and  feventy- 
feven  legs  and  arms,  three  hundred  and  forty-fix 
veins,  nerves  and  finews,  and  fourteen  hundred 
other  little  holy  reliques,  as  fingers,  hair,  &c. 

The  facrifty  is  a  large  room,  where  are  kept  the 
ornaments  of  the  altar,  and  the  habits  of  thofe  that 
officiate.  This  alfo  is  beautified  with  the  paintings 
of  Titian  and  other  celebrated  hands.  Thofe 
in  moft  efteem  are  a  Chrift  and  a  Magdalen.  The 
facerdotal  habits  are  richly  embroidered  and  covered 
with  pearls  and  precious  ftones :  nor  is  the  work- 
manfhip  inferior  to  the  richnefs  of  the  materials. 
Thefe  were  moft  of  them  given  by  Philip  IV, 
the  father  of  the  late  King  Charles  II.  Among 
other  things,  they  fhew  here  a  crofs  of  gold,  en¬ 
riched  with  pearls  almoft  as  large  as  a  fmall  nut, 
rubies,  turquoifes,  emeralds,  and  diamonds  of 
great  value.  From  the  facrifty  we  are  led  into 
another  room,  where  are  two  vefiels  of  ineftimable 
price  ;  the  one  is  a  fingle  faphire,  embellilhed 
with  pearls  and  precious  ftones,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  large  bright  ruby  :  the  other  is  in  like 
manner  enriched  with  precious  ftones,  and  faid 
to  be  made  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II 
with  his  own  hands.  Thefe  ferve  to  carry  out 
the  hoft  in  their  grand  proceffions.  Here  is 
fhewn  a  book  alfo  valued  at  four  thoufand  ducats, 
where  all  the  remarkable  occurrences  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  life  are  admirably  painted,  with  the  pfalms 
and  ancient  prophecies  which  have  any  relation  to 
them,  done  by  one  of  their  monks. 

From  this  elegant  church  we  defcend  into  the 
Pantheon,  fo  called  from  it’s  being  built  after  the 
model  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  of  a  round  form, 
and  vaulted  like  a  cupola.  It  is  the  maufoleum 
of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the  Auftrian  family,  and 
placed  juft  under  the  grand  chapel  of  the  high  al¬ 
tar  of  the  church  juft  deferibed.  The  beauty  of 
this  edifice,  notwithftanding  it  is  under  ground,  is 
at  leaft  equal  to  that  above  it.  They  go  down  to 
it  by  five  and  twenty  marble  fteps,  which  lead  to 
a  landing-place,  at  the  end  whereof  they  turn  and 
defcend  lower  by  three  and  thirty  fteps  of  jafper, 


P* 


and  grey  and  white  marble,  taken  from  St.  Paul’s  CHAP, 
of  Toledo.  The  top  and  fideVof  the  ftair-cafeare 
adorned  with  jafper,  fo  wefkpoliffied,  that  which- 
ever  way  we  tum-werfee  our  felves  as  in  a  mir¬ 
ror.  At  the  bottom  of  the  flairs  we  come  to  the 
door  of  the  vault,  on  each  fide  whereof  are  two 
pillars  ofjafper  and  two  of  brafsadmirably  wrought. 

The  maufoleum  is  of  the  fame  dimenfions  as  the 
chapel  over  it,  and  extremely  well  enlightned,  not¬ 
withftanding  it  is  under  ground.  The  gold,  fil- 
ver  and  precious  ftones  glitter  on  every  fide,  and 
render  it,  in  the  phrafe  of  the  Spaniards,  a  miracle 
of  art.  The  floor  confifts  of  fquares  of  jafper  and 
marble  in  compartments.  The  dome,  or  vault,  is 
fuftained  by  fixteen  pillars  of  jafper  of  various  co¬ 
lours  of  the  Corinthian  order,  behind  which  are 
placed  other  pillars  in  perfpedlive,  both  the  one 
and  the  other  having  brazen  gilded  chapiters.  On 
the  further  fide  of  the  Pantheon  oppofite  to  the 
door,  is  a  chapel  magnificently  adorned  ;  but  the 
moft  remarkable  thing  in  it  is  a  crofs  enriched  with 
diamonds  and  precious  ftones.  The  reft  of  the 
chapel  is  divided  into  fpaces  or  niches  between  the 
pillars,  containing  twenty-fix  tombs  of  black  mar¬ 
ble,  with  mouldings  of  gilt  brafs  ;  thefe  tombs 
are  fupported  by  lions  paws  brafs  gilt.  The 
Kings  are  on  the  right,  and  the  Queens  on  the 
left.  Thofe  already  interred  there,  as  appears  by 
the  feveral  inferiptions,  are  on  one  fide  Charles 
V,  Philip  II,  Philip  III,  P  h  i  l  i  p  IV  and 
C  h  a  r  l  e  s  II.  On  the  other  fide  the  Emprefs 
Isabella  of  Portugal,  wife  of  CharlesV; 

Anne  of  Auftria,  the  fourth  wife  of  Philip  II ; 
Margaret  of  Auftria,  the  wife  of  Philip  III; 
Elizabeth  ofFrance,  daughter  of  Henry  IV, 
and  Mary-Anne  of  Auftria  mother  of  Charles 
II,  both  of  them  wives  of  Philip  IV.  And  as 
none  of  the  Queens  are  admitted  here  who  have 
not  brought  a  fon  into  the  world,  there  is  another 
burying-place  affigned  for  them  and  the  reft  of  the 
Princes  of  the  royal  family  adjoining  to  the  Pan¬ 
theon.  In  the  middle  of  the  Pantheon  is  a  fine 
large  brazen  branch  for  lights,  faid  to  have  coft 
ten  thoufand  crowns.  It  is  fupported  by  Angels 
and  the  four  Evangelifts,  the  fathers  of  light,  as 
my  author  calls  them,  all  the  ftatues  being  of 
gilded  brafs. 

Philip  II  having  thus  magnificently  built  and  The 
adorned  the  church,  though  he  defigned  to  add  to  Kmg’s  a- 
it  a  palace  fit  for  the  refidence  of  fo  great  a  Prince, 
always  intended  the  facred  fabrick  that  he  had  de-jace.  P 
dicated  to  God  fhould  excel  that  he  erefted  for 
himfelf.  That  part  of  the  building  which  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  palace,  or  the  royal  apartment,  fronts  to 
the  north,  and  is  entered  by  a  noble  portico.  It 
contains  five  fquare  courts,  one  large,  and  four 
others  lefs,  all  of  them  furrounded  by  piazza’s  or 
cloyfters,  with  open  galleries  above  them  in  every 
ftory.  I  have  already  faid  that  the  paintings  and 
furniture  of  the  royal  palaces  in  Spain  are  exqui- 
fitely  fine,  and  ftiall  not  tire  the  reader  with  a 
long  recital  of  thefe  things  over  again,  but  proceed 
to  that  quarter  which  belongs  to  the  religious  or 
monafticks,  who  are  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerom. 

This  part  of  the  Efcurial  alfo  is  divided  into  five 
courts,  of  the  fame  model  and  dimenfions  with 
thofe  of  the  palace.  The  grand  cloyfter  or  pi¬ 
azza,  which  is  two  hundred  and  ten  foot  fquare, 
is  paved  with  black  and  white  marble,  and  adorned 
with  admirable  paintings,  and  the  middle  of  the 
court  is  taken  up  with  a  fine  garden  of  flowers. 

On  one  fide  of  the  fquare  is  an  elegant  chapel  with 
a  cupola,  fupported  by  pillars  of  prophyry  of  ex- 

i  cellent 
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cellent  workmanlhip,  all  the  r^ft  of  the  building 
being  fui table  to  it. 

The  library  is  over  the  grand  portico  in  the 
principal  front  of  the  building,  being  an  hundred 
and  ninety-four  paces  long,  thirty-two  broad,  and 
thirty-fix  in  height.  It  confifts  of  five  galleries, 
fixed  to  the  walls  one  above  another  on  every  fide  ; 
the  fhelves  are  made  of  the  fineft  wood  brought 
from  the  Indies,  and  the  floor  is  of  marble.  It 
is  faid  to  contain  an  hundred  thoufand  printed 
books  in  all  languages,  befides  fourteen  or  fifteen 
thoufand  manufcripts,  of  which  the  moft  confide- 
rable  are  a  St.  Chryfoftom  in  Greek,  a  treatife  of 
St.  Austin’s  concerning  baptifm,  faid  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  by  his  own  hand,  and  one  entire  clafs  of  Ara- 
bick  books,  which  were  part  of  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco’s  library  ;  but  I  perceive  many  of  the 
books  were  burnt  or  loft  in  a  fire  that  happened  in 
theEfcurial  in  the  year  1671.  This  library  is  a- 
dorned  with  excellent  paintings  done  by  the  great- 
eft  hands. 

The  gardens  of  the  Efcurial  are  very  large,  and 
well  watered  with  fountains ;  but  it  is  fufficient  to 
fay,  that  they  contain  every  thing  that  is  to  be 
found  in  thofe  of  the  Buen  Retiro  and  other  palaces 
already  defcribed,  in  great  perfection.  Adjoin¬ 
ing  to  thefe  is  a  park  of  feven  leagues  in  circum¬ 
ference,  encompaffed  by  a  wall,  in  which  are 
woods  and  large  fields,  well  furnifhed  with  all  man¬ 
ner  of  game. 

Alcala  de  Henares  is  fituated  in  a  large  plain  on 
the  river  Henares,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  Madrid,  anciently  called  Complutum ,  fa¬ 
mous  for  it’s  univerfity  founded  by  Cardinal  Xi- 
menes,  in  the  year  1517.  It  confifts  of  twenty 
colleges,  and  iseminent  for  divinity  and  philofophy, 
as  that  of  Salamanca  is  for  the  ftudy  of  law.  The 
Polyglot  bible  was  printed  here  at  the  charge  of  the 
faid  Cardinal.  It  was  formerly  a  Bifhop’s  See,  but 
united  to  that  of  Toledo  at  prefent.  Theircathedral 
is  a  large  and  beautiful  fabrick,  and  they  pretend 
that  they  have  a  ftone  there  which  miraculoufly 
fupplied  them  with  oil  for  their  lamps,  but  loft 
that  virtue  when  the  oil  was  applied  to  prophane 
ufes.  The  foil  about  this  town,  which  lies  on  the 
banks  of  the  Henares,  is  very  fruitful  and  well  cul¬ 
tivated,  but  that  which  lies  at  a  diftance  from  it 
dry  and  barren,  affording  neither  trees  nor  herbage 
For  want  of  water.  They  have  not  only  good 
grain  near  the  Henares,  but  rich  mufcat  wine  and 
delicious  melons ;  and  there  is  a  fountain  of  fuch 
excellent  water  without  the  walls,  that  the  King 
is  ferved  with  it  at  his  table.  The  form  of  the 
town  is  oval,  the  ftreets  ftrait  and  handlome,  and 
there  is  one  ftreet  that  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
town,  where  the  ftudents  are  lodged.  T he  houles 
are  tolerably  well  built,  and  there  are  fome  fquares, 
the  largeft  of  which  is  furrounded  by  a  piazza, 
where  the  tradefmen  have  their  fhops.  The  town 
has  a  flourifhing  trade,  and  abounds  in  provi- 
fions. 

Guadalajara  is  fituated  higher  up  the  fame  river 
Henares,  on  an  uneven  rifing  ground,  about  ten 
leagues  north-eaft  of  Madrid.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  fruitfulnefsof  the  foil  about  it,  producing  corn, 
wine,  oil,  flax  and  hemp,  and  here  they  make  but¬ 
ter  of  goats  milk,  much  efteemed  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  mountains  about  it  are  covered  with  oaks,  of 
which  they  make  charcoal,  and  fupply  all  the 
neighbouring  country  with  that  kind  of  fuel.  The 
houfes  of  Guadalajara  are  generally  lofty,  and 
accommodated  with  fine  gardens.  The  pleafant- 
ncfsof  the  fituation  brings  abundance  of  people  of 


diftinCtion  to  refide  here.  It  is  computed  there  are  CH  A 
about  a  thoufand  families  in  the  place,  feven  or  eight  i ^ 
monafteries,  and  as  many  nunneries. 

Brihuega  is  fituated  four  leagues  north  eaft  of  Brihuega. 
Guadalajara,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tajana.  It 
was  anciently  a  feat  of  pleafure  of  the  Moorifh 
Kings  of  Toledo,  and  is  confiderable  at  prefent  for 
it’s  wool  and  cloth. 

The  place  having  a  caftle  and  a  wall  for  it’s  de¬ 
fence,  was  looked  upon  as  a  town  of  fome  ftrength 
before  the  late  wars  ;  but  we  find  General  Stan¬ 
hope  in  the  year  1710,  with  a  great  body  ofTheEn- 
Englilh  forces,  moft  of  them  veteran  troops,  hav-  tor." 
ing  thrown  himfelf  into  this  town,  was  forced  " 

to  capitulate  within  four  and  twenty  hours,  before  mac)e  pri- 
any  canon  brought  againft  it  ;  which  fhews  that  foners  here 
fortifications  are  very  little  to  be  relied  on.  ann0  x7xo 

Thatunluckly  conduCt  of  General  Stanhope’s, 
to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  in  feparating  from  the  army 
commanded  by  Count  Staremberg  in  their 
march  to  Arragon,  and  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  fur- 
rounded  here  for  want  of  intelligence,  determined 
the  fate  of  Spain,  and  fettled  the  prefent  King 
Philip  on  that  throne. 

Siguenza  is  fituated  five  or  fix  leagues  to  the  Siguenza. 
northward  of  Brihuega,  upon  a  little  hill,  the  foot 
whereof  is  wafhed  by  the  river  Henares,  which 
rifes  but  a  little  way  from  thence. 

It  is  confiderable  chiefly  on  account  of  it’s  anti¬ 
quity,  and  being  the  See  of  a  Bifhop,  fuffragan  to 
Toledo,  and  a  univerfity.  As  for  it’s  fortifica¬ 
tions,  which  the  Spaniards  boaft  of,  they  are  not 
to  be  depended  on.  There  is  fcarce  any  one  ftrong 
town  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Some  have  taken 
it  for  the  Saguntum  of  the  ancients,  having  been 
deceived  by  the  refemblance  of  the  names  ;  but 
that  Saguntum,  fo  famous  in  ftory,  flood  more  to 
the  fouth.  It  contains  at  prefent  about  feven  hun¬ 
dred  families.  The  moft  remarkable  publick  build¬ 
ing  is  their  cathedral.  The  air  is  cold  here  in 
winter,  but  they  are  well  fupplied  with  fuel  and 
good  wine. 

Toledo,  the  capital  city  of  Spain,  and  the  feat  Toledo, 
of  the  Gothick  and  Moorifh  Kings,  called  ancient¬ 
ly  Toletum  in  Carpetanis ,  is  fituated  in  thirty-nine 
degrees  forty  minutes  north  latitude,  four  degrees 
to  the  weftward  of  London,  and  about  forty  En- 
glifh  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Madrid. 

It  is  built  upon  a  fteep  rock,  at  the  foot  where¬ 
of  runs  the  river  Tagus,  encompafling  three  fides 
of  it ;  the  reft  of  the  city  is  defended  by  an  old 
wall  and  towers  ,  after  the  Gothick  manner  of 
fortification,  and  was  heretofore  efteemed  a  very 
ftrong  place  •,  but  being  commanded  by  feveral 
hills,  and  having  no  modern  fortifications  added 
to  it,  is  not  able  to  fuftain  a  fiege  at  prefent:  we 
find  accordingly,  that  whoever  was  mafter  of  the 
field,  was  mafter  of  this  city  in  the  late  war.  The 
Tagus,  which  waters  the  adjacent  country,  ren¬ 
ders  it  exceeding  fruitful,  and  their  manufactures 
of  wool  and  filkwere  once  very  confiderable.  The 
fword-blades  that  are  made  here,  are  in  great  ef- 


teem. 

Abundance  of  people  of  quality  have  their  houfes 
in  this  city,  the  buildings  whereof  are  generally 
fair,  but  the  ftreets  narrow  and  uneven,  for  which 
reafon  coaches  are  very  little  uied  at  Toledo  •,  chairs 
and  litters  are  found  much  more  commodious  in  a 
town  where  people  are  perpetually  going  up  or 
down  hill. 

The  moft  remarkable  publick  buildings  are  the 
caftle,  or  royal  palace,  and  the  cathedral.  The 
caftle,  called  by  the  natives  Alcazar,  is  fituated  on 
1  a  high 
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C  H  A  P.  a  high  fteep  rock,  which  commands  all  the  other  fifteen  cabinets,  in  the  walls  filled  with  gold  and  CHAP. 
iri*  ,  hills  in  the  town,  and  affords  a  fine  profpedt  of  the  filver  veffels and  implements,  as  c.rofies,  cups,  vafes,  In- 
river  Tagus  and  the  neighbouring  country.  The  mitres,  &c.  two  mitres  particularly  ftrewed  with 


river  is  not  navigable  here, 


but  might  be  made 


io 


_  pearls  and  precious  fiones,  a  golden  crown  of  the 

at  a  very  frnall  expence,  there  being  water  enough,  blefied  Virgin’s,  refembling  an  imperial  crown, 
as  it  runs  between  two  fteep  rocks.  The  place  weighing  fifteen  pounds,  enriched  with  diamonds 
was  anciently  thought  impregnable  on  this  fide.  and  pearls  of  a  prodigious  fize.  The  treafury  con- 
Ir.  afcending  to  the  cattle  we  come  to  a  noble  tains  no  lefs  riches  than  the  chapels  :  we  fee  here 
fquare,  the  largeft  in  the  town,  the  houfes  uniform,  a  group  of  figures  all  of  folid  gold,  where  our  Lady 
built  with  brick,  fupported  by  a  piazza,  and  a-  fitting  upon  a  rock  of  precious  fiones  is  prefenting 
domed  with  fine  balconies,  as  ufual  in  Spain.  From  our  Saviour  to  St.  John  Baptift,  one  of  the  dia- 
hence  we  pafs  into  the  caftle,  which  is  of  a  fquare  monds  of  which  the  rock  confifts  being  as  large  as 
form,  confiding  of  four  large  piles  of  building,  a  pigeon’s  egg.  But  it  would  be  tedious,  if  not 
with  their  wings  and  pavilions.  At  the  entrance 
we  come  into  a  court  an  hundred  and  fixty  foot 
long,  and  an  hundred  and  thirty  broad,  furround- 


ed  by  a  fine  cloyfter  or  piazza.  At  the  farther 


impracticable,  to  enumerate  all  the  precious  gifts 
and  ornaments  which  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
taints  real  and  imaginary  in  this  vaft  church,  which 
is  in  a  manner  encumbered  with  them  ;  I  proceed 


end  of  this  court  there  is  a  handfome  large  ftair-cafe,  therefore  to  give  fome  account  of  the  revenues  of 


which  dividing  in  two  parts  leads  to  the  galleries  a- 
bove,  through  which  we  proceed  to  the  feveral  a- 
partments,  that  are  extremely  large  and  magni¬ 
ficent. 

Although  the  caftle  be  an  hundred  and  fixty 
yards  above  the  river,  it  is  furnifhed  with  water 
from  thence  by  a  pump.  There  is  ftill  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  more  confiderable  machine,  by  which 
they  conveyed  water  enough  from  the  Tagus  to  a 
in 


thofe  gentlemen  who  have  the  guardiartfhip  of  this 
immenfe  treafure. 

The  Archbifhop’s  revenue,  by  thofe  who  are 
modefteft  in  computing  his  income,  is  faid  to  be 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  crowns  per  an¬ 
num.  He  is  Primate  of  Spain,  Great  Chancellor 
of  Caftile,  and  Counfellor  of  State  :  he  has  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  fpeaking  in  the  King’s  council,  or  theaf- 
fembly  of  the  States,  next  to  his  Majefty,  and  is 


refervoir  in  the  caftle,  which  lupplied  the  whole  pofiefied  of  no  lels  than  feventeen  towns  befides 
town  plentifully  with  water,  but  at  prelent  it  is  villages.  For  keeping  the  church  in  repair,  there 
broken  and  ufelefs  •,  and  there  are  no  fountains  or  are  lands  fettled  to  the  value  of  an  hundred  thou- 
wells  in  the  city,  they  are  forced  to  go  above  three-  fand  crowns  per  annum. 

fcore  yards  down  to  the  Tagus  from  any  part  of  it  TheGrand  Archdeacon  has  forty  thoufand  crowns 
for  all  the  water  they  ufe,  which  is  the  reafon  that  per  annum  ;  the  fecond,  fifteen ;  the  third,  twelve; 
Toledo  is  not  lo  well  peopled  as  formerly,  and  that  and  the  fourth  ten  thoufand  crowns  per  annum! 
their  manufactures  of  filk  and  wool,  in  which  they  The  Dean  has  ten  thoufand,  and  the  reft  of  the 
ufed  to  employ  ten  thoufand  people,  are  very  much  chapter  in  proportion 


diminifhed. 

Theca-  The  cathedral  is  the  richeft  and  mod  magni- 
thedral  of  ficent  jn  Spain  ;  it  is  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the 
0  e  °'  town,  adjoining  to  a  handfome  ftreet,  having  a 
fpacious  court  before  it,  from  thence  we  enter 
the  church  by  eight  beautiful  brazen  .doors  with 
fuitable  portico’s,  and  from  the  lofty  fteeple  there 
is  an  admirable  profpedt  of  one  of  the  fineft  parts 
of  Spain.  The  church  is  three  hundred  eighty- 
four  feet  in  length,  one  hundred  ninety-one  in 
breadth,  and  an  hundred  and  leven  in  height,  built 


The  Bifhop’s  palace,  which  adjoins  to  the 
cathedral,  is  a  large  old  Gothick  edifice,  but  tra¬ 
vellers  have  not  thought  it  worth  a  particular 
defeription.  Toledo  is  a  uniyerfity,  where  Jaw 
is  chiefly  ftudied,  but  I  don’t  find  there  are 
more  than  two  colleges  in  the  place;  befides 
which  there  are  thirty  eight  convents  of  both 
fexes,  twenty-eight  hofpitals  and  twentyTeven 
parifhes. 

Aranjuez  is  another  royal  palace,  as  much  ef- 
teemed  for  the  beauty  of  its  gardens  as  the  Efcurial 


Aranjuez. 


of  an  excellent  white  ftone.  The  roof  is  fupport-  is  for  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings.  It  ftands 


ed  by  eighty-eight  columns  which  divide  it  into 
five  ifles,  in  the  middlemoft  of  which  there  are 
two  choirs  finely  wainfeotted  and  carved  ;  in  one 
of  them  is  kept  the  holt,  and-  contains  the  fepul- 
chres  of  many  of  their  ancient  Kings ;  the  other 
belongs  to  the  canons,  the  feats  whereof  are  fe- 
parated  by  pillars  of  marble  or  jafper.  The  great 


Lady  of 
Sagrario. 


near  a  poor  village,  from  whence  it  takes  its  name, 
in  a  peninfula  made  by  the  Tagus  and  the  Xarama, 
about  two  and  twenty  miles  to  the  fouthward  of 
Madrid,  and  eighteen  to  the  northward  of  Toledo : 
they  have  of  late  made  a  perfect  ifland  of  it  bybut¬ 
ting  a  canal  from  one  river  to  the  ,  other;  rrThe 
palace  it  felf  hath  very  little:  to  recommeatiit, .  but 
door,  called  the  door  of  our  Lady,  is  neveropened  the  water-worksarecalled  the  wohders  of  Spain,  and 
but  on  high  feftivals:  near  it  is  a  marble  pillar,  by  the  natives  thought  not  to  be  equalled  in  the 
where,  according  to  tradition,  the  blefied  Virgin  world.  There  are  brazen  and  marble  ftatues,  ,  as 
appeared  to  St.  Ildefonso  in  thefeventh  century,  at  Ve.rfailles,  fpouting  up  water  in  different  forms. 
This  is  had  in  mighty  veneration  by  the  people,  which  falls  into  bafms.acjorned  with  a  group  of  fi- 
and  is  kified  with  great  devotion,  and  upon  it  is  gures  of  excellent  workmanfhip.  Here  we  fee 

moft  of  the  fictions- of  the  ancient  poeti  lively  re- 
prelented  ;  but  what  I  find  much  admired  by  fome 
travellers,  are  the  artificial  trees,  from  ev,e£y 
branch  and  twig  whereof  the  water  fpouts  and 
forms  a  fhower  of  rain  very  naturally. :  A.  large 
arch  of  water  they  mention. alfo,  under  which  a 
company  may  walk,  and  not  be  wetted  by.  a  fingle 
drop:  befides  which,  there  are  numberlefs  foun¬ 
tains,  cafcades  and  grotto’s,  fine  walks,  and  moft 
delicious  fruit;  which  during  the  exceffive  heats  of 
fummer,  muff  render  it  a  delightful  place.  .Tra¬ 
vellers  ufually  find  fault  with  the  narrownefs  of 

the 


in 


loco 


the  following  infeription,  viz.  Adorabimus 
ubi ' Jt ft  erupt  Pedes  ejus. 

The  chapels  which  belong  to  the  cathedral  are 
richly  furnifhed,  and  as  large  as  fome  churches  : 
the  paintings  in  them  are  exquifite,  and  the  gold, 
filver,  precious  ftones  and  other  ornaments  inva¬ 
luable. 

Thecha-  In  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Sagrario,  which  is 
pel  of  our  a|j  incrufbed  or  lined  with  jafper  from  the  floor  to 
the  roof,  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin  as  large  as  the 
life  all  of  folid  filver,  with  fourteen  or  fifteen 
great  filver  lamps  burning  before  it.  There  are 
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CHAP,  the  walks ,  but  thefe  it  feetns  were  fo  defigned  on 
purpofe  to  keep  out  the  fcorching  fun. 

The  country  about  Aranjuez  is  as  fruitful  and 
pleafant  as  any  in  Spain,  except  that  about  Va¬ 
lencia.  There  are  adjoining  to  the  gardens  parks 
and  menageries  for  wild  beads,  with  hunting  and 
baiting  of  which  the  court  frequently  divert  them- 
felves.  Among  other  exotick  animals  they  have 
feveral  hundreds  of  camels  and  dromedaries. 
Talavera  Talavera  de  la  Reyna  is  ahandfom  walled  town, 
dela  Rey- moderately  large,  fituate  in  a  valley  on  the  fouth 
bank  of  the  Tagus,  about  five  and  thirty  miles  to 
the  weftward  of  Toledo.  It  enjoys  a  pure  health¬ 
ful  air,  and  a  foil  fruitful  in  corn  and  wine:  they 
have  alfo  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  great  plenty 
of  honey.  There  are  feveral  fine  churches  and 
convents  in  the  place,  as  well  as  gentlemens  houfes. 
It  was  remarkable  formerly  for  it’s  woollen  manu¬ 
facture,  but  is  more  famous  for  it’s  fine  earthen 
ware  at  prefent. 

Sierra  dif-  I  come  now  to  that  fubdivifion  of  New  Cadile 
trift.  called  Sierra,  which  lies  to  the  eadward  of  Algaria, 
and  obtained  it’s  name  from  it’s  mountainous  fitua- 
tion  ;  for  Sierra  in  the  Spaniffi  language  fignifies  a 
mountain.  This  is  by  no  means  fo  fruitful  or  po¬ 
pulous  as  the  wedern  part  of  New  Cadile  ;  their 
flocks  of  fheep  which  feed  on  the  mountains  of 
Molina  are  it’s  greateft  riches.  The  chief  town 
is, 

Cuenja.  Cuenca,  fituated  on  a  little  hill  encompaffed 
with  high  mountains  near  the  river  Xucar ,  about 
fourfeore  miles  to  the  eadward  of  Toledo,  and  as 
many  fouth-ead  of  Madrid.  It  is  defended  by  a 
wall  and  other  works,  and  made  a  tolerable  refif- 
tance  when  it  was  befieged  in  the  late  war.  It  is 
mod  confiderableat  prefent  for  being  a  Bifhop’s  See, 
and  the  capital  of  Sierra. 

La  Man-  La  Manche  is  the  fouthern  part  of  New  Cadile, 
•che.orla  watered  by  the  river  Guadiana,  which  runs  the 
Mancha.  wj10je  length  of  it.  This  the  celebrated  Mi¬ 
chael  Cervantes  was  pleafed  to  make  the 
feene  of  his  hero  Don  Qjjixot’s  inimitable  ad¬ 
ventures.  Here  are  feveral  fine  fruitful  plains  in 
this  didridt,  as  well  as  mountains :  Sierra  Morena, 
or  the  mountains  of  Morena,  fo  often  mentioned 
by  Cervantes,  lie  on  the  fouth  part  of  this  pro¬ 
vince.  The  chief  towns  are  Calatrava,  Cividad 
Real  and  Almagro. 

Calatrava.  Calatrava  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Gua¬ 
diana,  on  the  confines  of  la  Mancha  and  Edre- 
madura,  mod  confiderable  forgiving  it’s  name  to 
an  order  of  knights  indituted  by  Sancho  III, 
who  gave  them  the  town  to  defend  it  againd  the 
Moors. 

Cividad  Cividad  Real  is  a  pretty  little  town,  fouth-wed  of 
Real.  Calatrava,  fituated  in  a  fine  plain,  about  a  league 
to  the  fouthward  of  the  Guadiana.  The  country 
about  it  abounds  in  corn,  wine,  cattle,  game  and 
honey,  but  is  fubjedt  to  inundations  from  the  Gua¬ 
diana. 

^lmagro.  Two  leagues  fouth-ead  of  Cividad  Real  lies  Al¬ 
magro,  a  great  open  town,  but  chief  of  the  dif- 
tridl  called  Campo  de  Calatrava.  It  is  fituated  in 
a  fine  fruitful  plain,  and  is  not  ill  built,  but  mod 
famous  fora  medicinal  fountain  near  it,  the  water 
whereof  is  faid  to  be  an  infallible  remedy  for  the 
cholick. 

The  red  of  the  towns  in  New  Cadile  having 
little  in  them  that  requires  a  particular  defeription, 
I  fhall  only  mention  their  names,  which  are  as  fol¬ 
low  :  Mancanares,  Las  Naves  del  Merqu'es,  Col- 
menar,  Guadarama,  Galapagar,  Guadlix ,  Por- 
querizas,  Arganda,  Tortofa,  Hita,  Cadacra,  Me- 
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dina  Celi,  Arcos,  Monteagudo,  Uzeda,  Cadahalfo, 
Efcalona,  Maqueda  ,  Illefcas ,  Leganes ,  Mora  , 

Anover,  Fuente  Duegna,  Padrana,  Zurita,  Yepes, 

Ocagna,  Villa  Rubia,  Molina,  Caracena,  Valeria, 

Moya,  Alarcon,  Alcarez,  Segura  de  ja  Sierra, 

Velez  el  rubio,  Orgaz,  Confuegra,  Miquelturra, 

Elvifo,  Almodavar  del  Campo,  El  Convento  de 
Calatrava. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Contains  a  defeription  of  the  province  of  Old  Caftile , 
and  of  the  principal  cities  and  great  towns  therein. 

TH  E  Cadiles  are  fo  called,  it’s  faid,  from  the  C  H  A  P. 

great  number  of  cadles  that  were  built  there  Iv> 
during  the  wars  between  the  Chridians  and  Moors  ;  oldXaT* 
and  the  province  I  am  about  to  treat  of  was  called  tile. 

Old  Cadile  on  account  of  it’s  having  been  longer 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chridians  than  the  Cadile  al¬ 
ready  deferibed.  Old  Cadile  was  formerly  a  coun¬ 
try  dependant  on  the  Kings  of  Leon,  and  not  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  title  of  a  kingdom  till  the  reign  of 
King  Ferdinand,  anno  1016.  This  province 
is  bounded  by  Aduria  and  Bifcay  on  the  north  ; 
by  Arragon  and  Navarre  on  the  ead  ;  by  New 
Cadile  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Leon  and  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal  on  the  wed.  It  is  of 
an  irregular  figure,  but  it’s  greated  length  from 
the  north-ead  to  the  fouth-wed  is  about  an  hun¬ 
dred  leagues,  and  it’s  greated  breadth  taken  from 
Valladolid  to  Tarracona  about  fifty  leagues.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Ebro  and  Duero  already 
deferibed  ;  befides  which,  it  is  watered  by  the  Pi- 
zuegra,  the  Arlanca,  the  Arlancon,  the  Algarbe, 
and  the  Tormes. 

This  country  is  more  mountainous  than  that  of 
New  Cadile,  and  as  the  air  is  colder  in  winter 
upon  their  hills,  the  tops  whereof  are  great  part 
of  the  year  covered  with  fnow,  fo  are  fome  of  their 
valleys  hotter,  occafioned  by  the  reflection  of  the 
fun.  The  weather  alfo  is  more  changeable  and 
uncertain  here  than  it  is  in  the  other  Cadile.  The 
principal  mountains  on  the  fouth  are  thofe  of  Molina, 

Siguenza  and  Segovia,  which  divide  it  from  New 
Cadile;  thofe  of  Sierra  de  Tablada  on  the  wed, 
and  a  ridge  of  mountains  that  feparates  it  from  the 
Aduria’s  on  the  north.  And  if  I  might  be  allowed 
to  afiign  a  reafon  for  Spain’s  continuing  fo  long  di¬ 
vided  into  little  kingdoms  and  principalities,  it 
fhould  be  the  natural  drength  and  fituation  of  e- 
very  date  defended  and  divided  from  the  red  by 
their  refpe&ive  mountains,  which  rendered  the 
conqued  of  them  more  difficult  than  it  would  have 
been  in  a  more  open  country,  to  fuch  ambitious 
Princes  as  might  have  a  defign  upon  them.  We 
find  that  in  France,  Britain,  and  every  other  coun¬ 
try,  the  mountaineers  ever  defended  themfelves 
longed  againd  the  encroachments  of  their  ambi¬ 
tious  neighbours. 

But  to  proceed  :  There  are  in  Old  Cadile  eight  Cities, 
cities,  viz.  Burgos,  Valladolid,  Segovia,  Siguenza, 

Avila,  Ofma,  Calahorra,  and  St.  Domingo  deja 
Calcada  ;  befides  fifteen  or  twenty  other  confide- 
rabletowns. 

Burgos,  the  capital  of  Old  Cadile,  is  fituated  Burgos, 
an  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Madrid,  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  extending  it 
felf  down  into  the  plain,  on  the  banks  of  a  little 
rapid  river  called  the  Arlanjon,  which  wafhesone 
part  of  it’s  walls.  It  has  an  old  cadle  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  for  it’s  defence,  much  dronger  from  it’s 
fituation  than  it’s  fortifications.  The  principal  a- 
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C  H  A  P.  venue  to  the  city  is  by  a  handfom  bridge  over  the 
iV.  river  above-mentioned,  which  leads  to  a  beautiful 

- - v - *  gate,  adorned  with  the  ftatues  of  feveral  Kings  of 

Spain,  and  of  Ferdinando  Gonsalvo  ,  the 
fir  ft  Earl  that  was  Sovereign  of  Caftile.  The  town 
is  large,  but  irregularly  built,  almoft  in  form  of 
a  crefcent.  The  ftreets  are  narrow  and  uneven, 
except  fome  few,  which  are  ftrait  and  fpacious, 
particularly  that  leading  to  the  cathedral.  There 
are  alfo  feveral  handfom  fquares,  adorned  with 
fountains  and  ftatues  over  them.  The  great  fquare 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  encompaffed  with  fine 
houfes  built  upon  a  piazza  or  cloyfter,  as  ufual  in 
other  Spanifh  cities.  There  are  alfo  feveral  beau¬ 
tiful  palaces,  particularly  thofe  of  the  houfe  of  Ve¬ 
lasco,  and  that  of  the  Archbilhop,  which  pafs 
for  mafter-pieces  in  their  kind,  as  well  as  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  which  is  a  noble  old  Gothick  building  in 
form  of  a  crofs,  fo  large,  that  though  mafs  is  faid 
in  five  different  chapels  of  this  church  every  day  at 
the  fame  time,  they  give  no  difturbance  to  each 
other.  The  grand  entrance  is  between  two  towers, 
and  the  middle  of  it  is  covered  with  a  noble  dome 
furrounded  with  ftatues.  The  great  altar  is  wain- 
fcotted,  and  admirably  carved  and  gilded,  repre- 
fenting  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour’s  life  and  paflion, 
and  the  chapels  about  the  cathedral  are  equally  fine. 
But  what  is  mod  admired  in  Burgos,  is  the  chapel 
in  the  convent  of  Auguftins  enlightened  by  two  or 
three  hundred  large  gold  and  filver  lamps ;  befides 
which  on  each  fide  of  the  altar  are  fixty  filver 
candlefticks  fix  foot  high  Handing  on  the  floor, 
each  of  them  as  much  as  a  man  can  carry,  and  o- 
thers  on  the  altar  of  folid  gold.  Over  the  altar 
alfo  is  a  crucifix  of  gold  and  filver  as  large  as  the 
life,  with  crowns  fufpended  and  adorned  with 
pearls,  diamonds  and  other  precious  ftones  •,  be¬ 
fides  which  there  is  abundance  of  fine  painting  and 
imagery,  reprefenting  the  miracles  faid  to  be  done 
by  this  crucifix  •,  and  the  whole  chapel  is  fo  croud- 
ed  with  the  rich  vows  of  fuperftitious  people,  that 
they  are  forced  to  remove  many  of  them  into  their 
treafury  to  make  room  for  others.  They  expofe 
it  only  on  particular  occafions,  and  that  with  a- 
bundance  of  ceremony  •,  mafles  are  faid  and  the 
bells  are  tolled  to  give  notice  of  it,  when  every  one 
within  hearing  fall  upon  their  knees.  The  people 
are  taught  to  believe  that  it  was  fent  miraculoufly 
from  heaven. 

Burgos.  Burgos  holds  the  firft  rank  in  the  affembly  of 
the  ftates  of  the  two  Caftiles,  or  at  lead  difputes  it 
with  Toledo.  Their  trade  is  not  fo  confiderable 
as  it  has  been  •,  but  there  being  always  a  great  re¬ 
fort  of  ftrangers  to  thistown,  the  people  are  as  polite 
and  hofpitable  as  in  moft  Spanifh  cities,  and  their 
language  is  held  to  be  fpoken  here  in  it’s  greateft 
purity.  The  corporation  is  endowed  with  great 
privileges,  and  have  the  revenues  of  fifty  towns 
and  villages  that  depend  upon  them :  they  have 
alfo  the  reputation  of  being  induftrious,  and  apply¬ 
ing  themfelves  to  bufinefs,  and  are  efteemed  a  brave 
people.  It  was  but  a  Bifhoprick  till  the  year 
1571,  when  pope  Gregory  XIII,  at  the  in- 
ftanceof  Philip  II,  created  it  an  Archbilhoprick, 
of  which  Calahorra,  Ofma,  Pampeluna  and  Pa- 
lencia  are  fuffragans.  To  the  eaftward  of  Burgos 
is  a  village  called  Val  de  Buentos,  remarkable  for 
it’s  healing  waters,  the  bathing  in  which  cures  the 
bloody  flux. 

Vallado-  Valladolid  is  fituated  about  thirty- five  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Burgos,  and  ninety  northweft  of 
Madrid  in  a  large  beautiful  plain  on  the  river  Pui- 
cerga,  a  little  above  it’s  confluence  with  the  Du- 
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ero  ;  it  is  furrounded  by  a  wall,  which  is  rather  C  H  A  P. 
an  ornament  than  a  defence  to  it,  though  it  was  , 

anciently  deemed  a  ftrong  place.  Here  are  abun- 
dance  ot  fine  buildings,  noble  fquares,  porticoes 
and  fountains ;  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
have  houfes  here,  and  it  is  the  feat  of  fome  of  the 
fuperior  courts  of  juftice  ;  which  with  the  brifk- 
nefs  of  their  trade  render  it  one  of  the  moft  flou- 
rifhing  towns  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  computed 
there  are  not  lefs  than  eleven  thoufand  houfes  in 
the  place,  many  of  them  magnificent  ftruCtures  : 

Their  fquares  are  fpacious,  particularly  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  which  is  vaftly  large,  and 
furrounded  with  uniform  buildings,  fupported  by 
a  piazza,  and  adorned  with  gilded  balconies  in 
every  ftory.  There  are  no  lefs  than  feventy  con¬ 
vents  of  both  fexes  in  the  town,  of  which  that  of 
the  Dominicans  is  moft  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  it’s  architecture,  and  the  riches  it  contains. 

As  their  Kings  held  their  courts  at  Valladolid  for 
a  confiderable  time,  there  is  ftill  a  noble  palace 
here,  which  was  repaired  and  beautified  by  Phi¬ 
lip  IV.  There  are  alfo  feveral  other  palaces  of 
the  nobility,  that  very  well  deferve  the  attention 
of  a  traveller  •,  but  having  already  given  the  reader 
fome  idea  of  the  Spanilh  buildings  and  furniture, 
it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  him  todwellupon  thefe 
things,  unlefs  there  were  fomething  new  and  un¬ 
common  in  the  contrivance  of  them.  It  was 
made  a  Bilhop’s  See  in  the  year  1595,  and  has  a  * 
univerfity  confiding  of  feveral  colleges,  efteemed 
one  of  the  moft  flourifhing  in  Spain.  This  city 
was  anciently  called  Pintia,  or  rather  built  upon 
the  ruins  of  it.  The  air  here  is  good  and  tolerably 
pure,  except  thatfometimes  they  are  incommoded 
with  mills  from  the  river.  The  fields  about  the 
town  are  wonderfully  fruitful  and  pleafant,  and 
look  like  one  continued  garden. 

Segovia  is  fituated  about  fifty  miles  to  the  fouth-  Segovia.' 
ward  of  Valladolid,  and  about  thirty  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  Madrid,  upon  an  eminence  between  two 
great  mountains.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  wall  and 
towers  after  the  old  way  of  fortification.  The 
higher  part  of  the  hill  is  covered  almoft  with  reli¬ 
gious  houfes,  and  the  caftle  Hands  on  the  top  of  it, 
which  is  a  place  ftrong  by  fituation,  but  not  at  all 
improved  by  art. 

The  town  is  large  and  well-peopled,  and  a- 
dorned  with  many  beautiful  edifices ;  it  is  compu¬ 
ted  that  there  are  feven  thoufand  houfes  in  it,  com¬ 
prehending  the  fuburbs.  The  foil  about  it  is 
fruitful,  and  on  the  neighbouring  mountains  they 
feed  large  flocks  of  fheep,  the  wool  of  which  makes 
the  fineft  cloth  in  Europe.  Here  is  alfo  a  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper  ;  and  their  trade  in  general  is  in 
fo  flourifhing  a  condition,  that  there  is  fcarce  a 
poor  family  amongft  them.  Here  is  alfo  one  of 
the  moft  confiderable  mints  in  Spain  ;  but  what  is 
the  greateft  curiofity  is,  a  noble  aquedudt  built 
of  free-ftone,  without  any  cement,  and  confifting 
,of  two  rows  of  arches  one  above  another,  that 
brings  water  enough  (o  ferve  the  whole  town 
upwards  of  five  leagues ;  fome  aferibe  it  to  Tra¬ 
jan  ,  but  others  fay  it  was  the  work  of  the 
Goths.  The  water  of  the  river  which  runs  near 
the  town  is  very  bad,  and  occafions  feveral  diftem- 
pers,  particularly  the  dropfy  and  palfy,  which  it  is 
fuppofed  was  the  reafon  of  ereCfing  this  mighty  fa- 
brick.  Segovia  is  a  bifhoprick  and  univerfity, 
but  the  latter  of  no  great  fame. 

A  few  miles  from  thence  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Duraton  is  a  town  called  Pedca^a  dela  Sierra, 
famous  for  being  the  place  of  the  Emperor  Tra¬ 
jan’s 
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jan’s  nativity,  as  well  as  for  it’s  cattle,  where 
Francis  Dauphin  of  France,  and  Prince  Hen¬ 
ry  his  brother,  were  imprifoned  on  the  releafing 
of  their  father  Francis  the  firft,  who  was  taken 
prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia. 

The  reft  of  the  towns  of  Old  Caftile  having  lit¬ 
tle  remarkable  in  them,  I  lhall  only  fpecify 
their  names  •,  which  are,  Miranda  de  Ebro,  Naja- 
ra,  Navarette,  Guardia,  Baftida,  Efpinofa  de  los 
Monteros,  Lerma,  St.  Pedro  d’Arlanza,  Aran- 
do  de  Duero,  St.  Eftevan  de  Gormaz,  Verlanga, 
Almazan,  Soria,  (the  ancient  NumantiaJ  Lo- 
grogno,  Aguilar  del  Campo,  Agreda,  Crugna, 
Roa,  Pegnafiel,  Mocada,  Coca,  Arevalo,  Olme- 
do,  Madregal,  Pegnaranda,  Villa  Franca  on  the 
Tormes,  and  Cuellar. 

CHAP.  V. 

Contains  a  defer  iption  of  the  province  of  Leon , 
and  of  the  chief  towns  therein. 

THE  province,  or  kingdom  of  Leon,  is  boun¬ 
ded  by  the  mountainsof  Afturia  on  the  north ; 
by  Old  Caftile  on  the  eaft  ;  Eftremadura  on  the 
fouth  ;  and  by  Galicia  and  part  of  Portugal  on 
the  weft ;  and  is  about  fifty-five  leagues  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  forty  in  breadth  from 
eaft  to  weft. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Duero,  which  runs 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  divides  it  into  two  equal 
parts  ;  the  Puiferga,  the  Carrion,  the  Tormes, 
the  Torto,  the  Tera,  the  Efla  and  the  Orbego. 

The  air,  foil  and  produce  of  this  province  is 
much  the  fame  with  that  of  Old  Caftile,  and  it  is 
equally  mountainous.  The  chief  towns  which 
have  the  denomination  of  cities,  are  Leon,  Af- 
torga,  Salamanca,  Palencia,  Zamora,  Medina  de 
Rio  Secco,  and  Cividad  Rodrigo :  befides  which, 
there  are  fifteen  or  twenty  more  of  an  inferior 
rank  ;  of  thefe  Medina  del  Campo  and  Ledefma 
are  moft  confiderable. 

Leon,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Leon,  fituated  in  a  fine  fruit¬ 
ful  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Af¬ 
turia,  between  the  two  fources  of  the  river  Efla, 
about  fifty  five  leagues  north-weft  of  Madrid.  It 
is  faid  to  have  been  firft  built  by  the  Emperor 
G  a  l  b  a,  and  called  Legio  Septima  Germanic  a , 
from  the  legion  of  that  name  which  was  quartered 
there  ;  and  from  the  word  Legio  it  is  generally 
held  was  formed  the  word  Leon,  which  conjecture 
is  confirmed  by  fome  of  the  ancient  Roman  bricks 
that  have  been  found  here  with  this  infeription, 
LEG.  VII.  P.  F.  It  is  a  large  town,  confifting 
of  thirteen  parifhes,  fix  monafteries  and  five  nun¬ 
neries,  but  is  neither  fo  rich  or  populous  as  it  was 
heretofore.  The  cathedral  is  faid  to  be  the  moft 
elegant  building  of  that  kind  in  Spain,  and  there 
are  no  lefs  than  thirty-feven  Kings  of  Spain  and  an 
Emperor  that  lie  interred  here.  The  Spaniards 
alfo  value  it  on  account  of  the  fhrines  of  feveral 
faints,  particularly  that  of  St.  Isidore,  whofe  corps 
King  Ferdinand  having  obtained  of  a  Moorifh 
King  in  the  ninth  century,  placed  it  in  a  fhrine  of 
filver  upon  the  altar  of  St.  John  Baptift.  This 
was  the  firft  city  of  any  importance  which  the 
Chriftians  recovered  from  the  Moors,  and  the  feat 
of  the  firft  ChriftianKing  of  Spain.  It  is  at  prefent 
the  See  of  aBifhop,  who  is  fuffragan  of  Compoftella. 

Aftorga  is  fituated  in  a  plain  on  the  little  river 
Aftura,  or  Torto,  forty-five  leagues  north-weft  of 
Madrid,  and  eight  fouth  of  Leon.  It  is  neither 
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large  or  populous,  nor  is  there  any  thing  worth  a  c  H  A  P. 
traveller’s  attention,  unlefs  it  be  a  handfom  fquare,  v~  t 
and  the  cathedral.  .  The  Bifhop  is  fuffragan  to  v 
Compoftella. 

Salamanca  is  fituated  partly  on  little  hills,  and  Salamanca 
partly  in  a  plain,  on  the  river  Tormes,  forty 
leagues  fouth  of  Leon,  and  thirty  five  north-weft 
of  Madrid.  It  is  a  rich  populous  city,  and  abounds 
in  all  things  neceflary  for  life.  It  contains  about 
eight  thoufand  families,  and  is  adorned  with  fome 
fine  buildings,  fquares  and  fountains :  but  what 
renders  it  moft  confiderable  is  it’s  univerfity,  ef- 
teemed  the  beft  in  Spain,  where  are  taught  all 
manner  of  Sciences.  They  have  eighty  profeffors, 
viz.  of  divinity,  law,  phyfick,  philofophy  and 
languages,  who  have  each  of  them  a  thoufand 
crowns  per  annum  penfion.  The  univerfity  con- 
fids  of  twenty-four  colleges ,  and  about  four 
thoufand  ftudents.  There  are  alfo  feveral  hand¬ 
fom  churches,  convents  and  noblemen’s  houfes  in 
the  town,  and  it  enjoys  a  flourifhing  trade.  The 
bridge  over  the  river  Tormes  is  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Romans,  and  there  is  ftill  alfo  the  re¬ 
mains  of  an  old  Roman  caufey  leading  from  thence 
to  Merida,  and  fo  to  Seville,  repaired  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Adrian,  as  appears  by  an  infeription  ftill 
remaining,  viz.  IMP.  CiESAR  DIVI  TRAJANI 
PARTHICI  DIVI  NERViE  NEPOS  TRAJA- 
NUS  HADRIANVS  AVG.  PONTIF.  MAX. 

TRIB.  POT.  V.  COS.  III.  RESTITVIT.  It  is 
at  prefent  ofie  of  the  richeft  Bifhopricks  in  Spain, 
fuffragan  to  Compoftella. 

Palencia,  olim  Pallantia ,  fituate  on  the  little  ri-  Fa‘enaa' 
ver  Carrion,  forty  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
Madrid,  and  about  eighteen  to  the  weftward  of 
Burgos,  in  a  very  fruitful  foil,  the  See  of  aBifhop, 
fuffragan  to  Burgos.  The  moft  confiderable  pub- 
lick  building  is  the  church  of  St.  Antolin,  which 
King  Sancho  the  Great  built  to  the  honour  of 
that  faint. 

Zamora  is  fituated  on  a  fteep  rock  near  the  ri-  Zamora, 
ver  Duero,  over  which  it  has  a  handfom  bridge, 
and  lies  about  forty  leagues  north-weft  of  Madrid, 
and  fifteen  weft  of  Valladolid.  It  was  anciently 
called  Sentica,  but  when  the  Moors  were  matters 
of  it  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Zamora,  or  Medi- 
nato  Zamorata,  which  fignifies  in  their  language  a 
town  of  turquoifes ;  for  in  feveral  of  the  rocks  in 
the  neighbourhood,  there  are  mines  of  this  kind 
of  precious  ftones  called  turquoifes.  This  town  is 
alfo  famous  for  poffefling  the  body  of  St.  Il  d  e- 
fonso,  Bifhop  of  Toledo  in  the  feventh  century. 

Medina  del  Rio  Secco  is  fituated  in  a  fine  fruit-  Medina 
ful  plain  furrounded  with  mountains,  about  twelve  g^^10 
leagues  north-weft  of  Valladolid,  and  is  the  capital  e 
of  a  dutchy  belonging  to  the  Admirante  of  Caftile. 

Medina  del  Campo  lies  about  eight  leagues  to  Medina 
the  fouthward  of  Valladolid.  It  was  a  rich  tra-delCam* 
ding  town,  but  is  upon  the  decline  at  prefent.  The  p0‘ 
country  about  it  furnifties  fome  of  the  beft  corn 
and  wine  in  Spain.  The  magiftrates  have  the  dif- 
pofal  of  all  places  and  preferments  among  them, 
and  enjoy  many  other  confiderable  privileges.  Here 
was  born  the  famous  Spanifh  phyfician,  who  en¬ 
deavoured  to  prove  that  animals  were  but  machines. 

This  word  Medina,  in  the  Moorifli  language,  fig¬ 
nifies  a  city,  which  is  the  reaion  we  have  fo  many 
Spanifh  cities  of  this  name. 

Cividad  Rodrigo  ftands  in  the  fouth-weft  part  Cividad 
of  the  province  of  Leon,  about  four  leagues  from  Rodrigo, 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Spanifh  garifons  on  that  fide.  It  is  fituated 
in  a  fruitful  plain  on  the  little  river  Aguada,  or 

Agujar, 
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Agujar,  and  was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Mirobriga,  at  prefent  a  Bilhop  s,  See,  fuffra- 
gan  of  Compoftella. 

Ledefma.  Ledefma  is  a  confiderable  town,  advantageouf- 
ly  fituated  on  the  river  T  ornies,  leven  or  eight 
leagues  to  the  weft  ward  of  Salamanca  ;  to  the eaft¬ 
ward  whereof  is  a  hot  bath,  famous  for  healing 
many  difeafes.  The  reft  of  the  towns  of  this  pro¬ 
vince  do  not  require  a  particular  defcription. 

C  H  A  P.  VI. 

Contains  a  defcription  of  the  province  of  Galicia. 

C  H  A  P.  rr^  H  E  province,  or  kingdom  of  Galicia,  is 
VI.  _  bounded  by  the  Ocean  on  the  north  and  weft; 

Galicia  ky ttie  provinces  of  Afturia  and  Leon  on  the  eaft, 
Situation,  and  by  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  on  the  fouth  ;  be¬ 
ing  about  forty  leagues  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  almoft  as  many  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth. 
The  Sea  encompafting  it  on  two  Tides,  it  has  near 
an  hundred  leagues  of  fea-coaft,  on  which  are  fe- 
veral  good  ports ;  the  moft  commodious  are  thofe 
of  Ferrol  and  Corunna. 

Air.  The  air  along  the  coafts  is  generally  temperate, 

but  moift,  occafioned  by  the  great  rains,  and  the 
many  fprings  and  rivers  with  which  it  is  watered, 
as  well  as  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea.  The 
moft  confiderable  rivers  befides  the  Minho  already 
Rivers,  defcribed,  are  the  Si-1,  the  Ulla,  the  Tambra,  the 
Mandeo,  the  Rio  Major  and  the  Vallinadares. 
This  country,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  Spain,  is  full 
Moun-  0f  mountains,  and  the  air  upon  them  cold  ;  they 

tams.  are  coverecj  l10Wever  with  trees,  proper  for  build- 
Produce.  ing  fhips  and  other  ufes.  The  valleys  and  fea- 
coafts  have  plenty  almoft  of  every  thing,  efpecially 
oranges,  lemons,  and  other  excellent  fruits,  and 
their  leas  abound  with  fifh.  Here  are  alfo  fome 
Mines.  mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper  and  lead,  but  the 

former  are  not  wrought.  The  natives  are  faid  to 
be  a  lazy  indolent  generation,  more  refembling  the 
Portuguefe,  who  lie  contiguous  to  them,  than  any 
other  people  of  Spain. 

Chief  The  chief  towns  of  Galicia,  which  have  ob- 
towns.  rained  the  title  of  cities,  are  thefe  feven,  viz.  St. 

James  de  Compoftella,  Lugo,  Orenfe,  Tuy,  Mon- 
donnedo,  Corunna  and  Betancos.  Befides  thefe, 
the  towns  of  Ferrol,  Vigo,  Bayona,  Salvaterra, 
Rivadavia,  Rivadeo,  Mongia,  St.  Mary  de  Finif- 
terre,  Coa,  Muros,  Noya,  St.  Marco  or  Marta, 
Caftro  de  Ortogal,  Porto  Marino,  Sarria,  Mon¬ 
forte  de  Lemos,  Villa  Nova  de  los  Infantes,  Pon- 
tevedra,  Rodondellaand  Padron,  are  reckoned  con¬ 
fiderable  on  one  account  or  other. 

C^rnpof-  Compoftella,  or  St.  Iago  de  Compoftella,  the 
tella.  capital  of  Galicia,  is  fituated  in  a  fine  plain  en- 
compafted  with  little  rifing  hills,  and  watered  with 
a  great  many  fmall  ftreams,  thirty  miles  fouth  of 
Corunna,  and  upwards  of  forty  to  the  eaftward  of 
Cape  Finifterre,  and  contains  about  two  thoufand 
houfes.  It  is  a  rich  trading  town,  and  better  ac¬ 
commodated  with  provifions  and  neceflaries  than 
moft  towns  in  Spain,  on  account  of  it’s  neighbour¬ 
hood  to  the  fea.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  fine  fquares, 
palaces,  religious  houfes,  and  a  univerfity  :  but 
what  Compoftella  is  moft  famous  for,  is  the  tomb 
of  St.  James  the  apoftle  and  protomartyr,  who 
according  to  their  tradition  was  buried  here.  This 
occafions  a  vaft  refort  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  Theodomir,  one  of  their  Bifhops,  it  is 
faid,  difcovered  the  body  of  this  faint  here  by  di¬ 
vine  revelation  in  the  ninth  century,  and  King 
Alphonsus  the  Chafte  thereupon  built  a  church 
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to  his  honour,  in  the  place  where  his  remains  were  CHAP, 
found.  Alphonsus  the  Great  magnificently  re-  V. 
built  this  church  of  lquare  ftone,  and  adorned  it 
with  marble  pillars,  and  the  Kings  his  fucceflbrs 
continued  to  embellifh  it  till  it  became  one  of  the 
fineft  and  richeft  cathedrals  in  Spain.  Pope  Leo 
III  firft  conftituted  it  a  Bifhop’s  See  at  the  requeft 
of  Charlemagne.  Pope  Calixtus  II  tranf- 
ferred  the  metropolitan  dignity  to  it  from  Merida  : 
and  Pope  Paschal  II  decreed,  that  twelve  of  the 
Canons  fhould  be  Cardinals.  St.  James,  ’tis  faid, 
has  wrought  abundance  of  miracles,  particularly 
that  he  deftroyed  the  army  of  Almanzor  the 
Moor,  once  fovereign  of  Seville  ;  and  they  have 
often  feen  him,  they  affure  us,  at  the  head  of  their 
armies  on  the  day  of  battle,  which  is  the  reafon 
that  St.  Iago,  or  St.  James,  is  always  the  word  or 
warlike  cry  amongft  them,  as  St.  George  for  Eng¬ 
land,  St.  Dennis  for  France,  &c. 

It  is  furprizing,  fays  my  author,  to  fee  what 
crouds  of  pilgrims  come  hither  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  efpecially  in  the  jubilee-year.  They  go 
in  proceffion  to  the  cathedral  to  vifitthe  image  of 
St.  James,  which  is  placed  on  the  high  altar. 

They  kifs  it  three  times,  and  put  their  hats  upon 
his  head  with  the  profoundeft  devotion.  There 
are  always  burning  before  it  five  and  twenty  or 
thirty  filver  lamps,  befides  vaft  wax-candles,  which 
are  placed  on  fix  filver  candlefticks  of  excellent 
workmanlhip  five  foot  high.  On  the  roof  of  the 
church  are  flat  paved  walks,  to  which  the  pilgrims 
afeend,  and  having  hung  fome  rag  of  their  clothes 
upon  a  ftone-crofs  eredted  there,  they  creep  under 
it  three  times  on  their  hands  and  knees  through  a 
very  ftrait  paflage,  which  will  fcarce  admit  a  man 
of  any  bulk  ;  for  the  whole  pilgrimage  is  to  no 
purpofe  without  this  laft  ad  of  devotion  ;  it  is 
this  that  entitles  them  to  the  indulgences  propofed  j 
and  thofe  who  have  happened  to  omit  it  have  been 
obliged  to  return  to  Compoftella  again,  after  they 
have  travelled  fome  hundred  leagues.  The  French 
pilgrims  have  a  chapel  here  appropriated  to  their 
nation,  and  there  is  a  magnificent  hofpital  for  the 
reception  of  poor  pilgrims  richly  endowed,  confift- 
ing  of  two  handfom  fquare  courts,  with'pLzza’s 
that  fupport  the  fton e-gal! eries  round  about  them, 
having  fountains  in  the  middle  of  each  fquare.  This 
Archbilhoprick  is  one  of  the  richeft  of  Spain,  hav-. 
ing  a  revenue  of  feventy  thoufand  crowns  per  an¬ 
num,  and  the  chapter  as  much  more.  The  e- 
pifcopal  palace  is  an  antique  edifice,  but  vaftly  large 
and  commodious.  It  was  from  this  city  that  the 
order  of  knights  of  St.  James  had  their  original, 
from  whence  they  were  difperfed  into  all  parts  of 
Spain.  This  is  the  richeft  order  in  the  kingdom  ; 
they  poflfefs  in  the  two  Caftiles  and  Leon  only, 
eighty-feven  commanderies,  valued  at  an  hundred 
and  feventy-two  thoufand  ducats  per  annum.  To 
beadmitted  into  this  order,  it  is  not  only  necefifary 
to  prove  their  nobility  for  two  generations,  but 
that  they  are  defeended  from  the  race  of  old  Chrif- 
tians,  and  that  their  blood  has  not  been  intermixed, 
with  that  of  new  Chriftians,  that  is,  either  of  con¬ 
verted  Jews  or  Moors.  They  are  not  all  obliged 
to  refide  at  Compoftella,  only  a  certain  number 
of  them,  to  guard  the  tomb  of  the  faint,  where 
fometimes  it  is  faid,  is  heard  the  elafhing  of  Arms, 
which  is  looked  upon  as  ominous  to  the  king¬ 
dom. 

Lugo,  the  Lucus  Augufti  of  the  Romans,  is  fi-  Lugo.  . 
tuated  on  the  Minho,  not  far  from  it’s  fource,  a- 
bout  three  and  twenty  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of 
Compoftella.  It  was  anciently  a  confiderable 

town. 
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town,  but  much  upon  the  decline  at  prefent, 
though  it  be  ftill  a  Bifhop’s  See,  and  has  fome  hot 
baths,  which  make  it  reforted  to. 

Orenfe,  falfely  written  in  fome  of  our  maps  Or- 
tenfe,  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  on  the 
river  Minho,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues 
fouth-eaft  of  Compoftella.  That  part  of  the  town 
which  lies  next  the  mountain  is  extremely  cold, 
and  their  winters  long,  while  the  other  enjoys  all 
the  delights  of  fpring  and  autumn,  occafioned  by 
the  vapours  which  rife  from  the  hot  baths  there¬ 
about,  and  warm  the  air.  Some  of  thefe  baths  are 
of  a  moderate  heat,  and  others  fo  hot  that  they 
will  boil  an  egg,  all  of  them  famous  for  the  cure 
of  feveral  difeafes,  and  on  that  account  it  was 
called  by  the  Romans,  Aqu <e  Calida.  Without 
one  of  the  gates  there  is  a  noble  arch,  large  enough 
for  a  fhip  to  pafs  under  with  her  fails  Handing. 
The  fields  about  Orenfe  are  extremely  fruitful  and 
pleafant,  and  among  other  delicious  fruits  they 
have  grapes  that  make  excellent  wine. 

Tuy  is  a  ftrong  frontier  town,  fituated  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  at  the  foot  whereof  runs  the 
river  Minho,  which  feparates  it  from  Portugal, 
lying  about  ten  leagues  fouthweft  of  Orenfe.  This 
is  one  of  the  garifons  where  the  militia  of  Galicia 
rendezvous  :  they  give  themfelves  the  title  of  Ca¬ 
valiers,  and  the  King’s  brave  foldiers,  and  are 
mighty  proud  of  appearing  at  a  general  mufter, 
though  their  cloathing  is  no  better  than  fackcloth, 
an  old  hat  with  fome  cock’s  feathers  ftuck  upright 
in  it,  fwords  without  fcabbards,  tied  on  with  pack¬ 
thread  inftead  of  belts,  wooden  fhoes  and  no  ftock- 
ings,  and  an  old  rufty  mufket,  too  heavy  to  fire 
without  a  reft.  The  other  places  of  rendez¬ 
vous  on  the  fide  of  Portugal,  are  Cividad  Rodrigo 
and  Badajos.  Tuy  is  a  Biihop’s  See,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  it  extremly  agreeable-,  here  we  meet 
with  fruitful  plains,  gardens,  orchards,  and  vine¬ 
yards  that  produce  excellent  wine,  and  indeed  every 
thing  that  is  defirable  in  life,  with  a  very  tempe¬ 
rate  healthful  air. 

Mondonnedo  is  fituated  in  a  fine  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  and  in  a  very  healthful  air, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues  to  the  eaft-ward  of  Co¬ 
runna,  or  the  Groyne,  and  is  the  See  of  a  Bifhop, 
fuffragan  of  Compoftella  ;  but  I  don’t  find  itcon- 
fiderable  on  any  other  account. 

Corunna,  or  the  Groyne,  is  fituated  on  a  bay 
of  the  fea,  which  forms  a  peninfula,  and  makes 
one  of  the  fineft  harbours  in  Spain.  It  ftands  a- 
bout  twelve  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Compof¬ 
tella,  and  is  divided  in  two  parts,  viz.  The  higher 
town,  which  ftands  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  is 
furrounded  by  a  wall,  and  the  lower  town,  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  a  little  tongue  of 
land  encompafied  on  three  fides  by  the  fea,  and  has 
a  wall  only  on  that  fide  which  joins  it  to  the  upper 
town.  The  harbour  is  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent, 
and  large  enough  to  entertain  the  greateft  fleets. 
The  two  entrances  are  defended  by  two  caftles, 
called  the  St.  Antony  and  the  Holy  Crofs,  and 
is  covered  by  a  little  ifland  from  the  north  winds. 
The  town  is  very  ancient,  as  well  as  the  fortifica¬ 
tions,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Brigantium,  or  Portus 
Brigantinus  of  the  Romans.  There  is  ftill  an  old 
lofty  tower,  which  was  built  for  a  pharos  or  light  - 
hotife,  fo  bold  a  ftrudture  that  it  is  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  that  view  it  -,  the  antiquity  of  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  following  infeription  ;  MARTI 
AVG.  SACR.  G.  SEVIVS  LVPVS  ARCHJ- 
TECTVS.  A.  F.  DANIENSIS  LVSITANVS 
EXV L.  It  is  from  this  tower,  according  to  fome 
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writers,  that  the  town  received  it’s  name,  for  the  CHAP- 
natives  inftead  of  a  tower,  called  it  Colimna,  a  VI' 
column,  which  by  corruption  was  afterwards  con-  J 

verted  into  Corunna.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  town  is  a  mine  or  quarry  of  jafper. 

To  the  eaftward  of  the  bay,  almoft  over  againft  Betancos. 
Corunna,  is  the  city  of  Betancos,  fituated  in  a 
plain  on  the  river  Mandeo,  not  far  from  the  fea, 
remarkable  only  at  prefent  for  being  a  little  port- 
town,  and  the  See  of  a  Bilhop. 

Ferrol  is  fituated  to  the  northward  of  Corunna,  Ferrol. 
on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  bay,  and  is  confiderable 
for  it’s  excellent  harbour.  It  ftands  in  a  fruitful 
country,  which  produces  good  wine,  as  their  feas 
do  plenty  of  fifh. 

Vigo  is  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the  weftern  Ocean,  yigo. 
five  or  fix  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  Tuy,  in  a 
fruitful  country.  It  is  a  fortified  town,  defended 
by  an  old  fort  and  caftle,  and  has  an  excellent  har¬ 
bour,  where  Sir  George  Rook,  the  Englifh  Ad¬ 
miral,  with  the  con  federate  fleet,  attacked  that  of  the' 

French,  commanded  by  Monfieur  Chateaure-  " 
naud,  and  the  Spamfh  galleons  under  his  convoy, 
on  the  twelfth  of  October  in  the  year  1702.  The 
Duke  of  Ormond,  who  commanded  the  land-forces 
at  the  fame  time,  making  himfelf  matter  of  the 
caftle  and  fort,  of  thirteen  galleons  that  were  there, 
four  were  taken  by  the  Englifh  and  five  by  the 
Dutch,  and  fome  ireafure  was  taken  on  board 
them,  but  no  great  quantity,  the  plate  being  the 
firft  thing  fecured  upon  the  apprehenfion  of  danger : 
the  Englifh  alfo  took  five  men  of  war,  and  the 
Dutch  one,  and  about  fourteen  men  of  war  and 
four  galleons  were  funk  or  burnt. 

Bayona  is  a  port-town  to  the  fouthward  of  Vigo,  B  a 

Ponte  Vedra  is  a  large  town,  fituated  on  a  bay  p0nte 
of  the  fea  to  the  northward  of  Vigo.  Vedra. 

St.  Mary  de  Finifterre,  or  Finis-teme,  is  a  little  Cape  Fi- 
town,  fifteen  orfixteen  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  nis- terra. 
Compoftella ,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  cape,  from  whence  it  takes  it’s  name, 
being  the  moft  wefterly  part  of  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

Caftro  de  Ortegal,  an  open  town  near  the  fa-  Capede 
mous  Cape  de  Ortegal,  the  moft  northerly  point  Ortegal. 
or  promontory  of  Spain,  well  known  to  the  fea- 
fanngpart  of  the  world. 

Padron  is  an  ancient  town,  fituate  at  the  mouth  Padron. 
of  the  river  Ulla,  near  a  bay  of  the  fea,  about  four 
leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Compoftella.  They 
lhew  here  a  venerable  relique,  being  a  hollow  ftone, 
in  which,  according  to  their  tradition,  St.  James 
the  Apoftle  failed  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Spain  ; 
and  landing  here,  left  it  in  this  town,  as  a  perpetual 
monument  of  fo  great  a  miracle.  In  the  courfe  of- 
this  hiftory  the  reader  has  met  with  feveral  other  of 
thefe  miraculous  ftones,  that  have  carried  the  faints 
many  thoufand  miles  to  plant  the  gofpel,  which  is 
not  more  incredible  than  the  removing  the  Virgin 
Mary’s  houfe  over  fea  and  land  from  Paleftineto 
Loretto  in  Italy ;  and  this  is  a  fact  fo  univerfally  be¬ 
lieved,  that  if  any  good  Catholick  fhould  doubt  of 
it,  he  would  infallibly  incur  the  cenfures  of  the 
church,  and  perhaps  become  obnoxious  to  the 
inquifition. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Treats  of  the  province  of  Afturiay  and  the  chief 

towns  there.  CHAP. 

■  VII. 

HE  province  of  Afturia  lies  along  that  part 
of  the  ocean  which  is  called  the  Bay  of  Bifcay, 

17  ^  being  and  excent. 
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CHAP,  being  bounded  by  that  Tea  on  the  north  •,  by  Bif- 
VII.  cay  on  the  eaft  •,  by  Leon  and  Old  Caftile  on  the 
' — v"-“'  louth,  and  by  Galicia  on  the  weft ;  being  about 
five  and  forty  leagues  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft, 
and  eighteen  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth,  and  is 
faid  to  take  it’s  name  from  the  river  Arta,  or  Af- 
Air.  tura.  The  air  is  colder  than  the  reft  of  Spain, 
occafioned  by  it’s  high  mountains  and  northerly 
Rivers,  fituation.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Miranda, 
which  feparates  it  from  Galicia,  and  the  Ove  and 
Dava,  that  uniting  their  ftreams  at  Oviedo,  ob¬ 
tain  the  name  of  Afta,  which  running  northward, 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  near  Villa  Viciofa. 
Moun-  This  is  a  very  mountainous  country ;  thole  called 
tains.  the  Afturia’s,  which  are  a  branch  of  the  Pyrenees, 
divide  it  on  the  fouth  from  Leon  and  Old  Caftile, 
and  are  covered  with  vaft  forefts,  fo  that  the  coun¬ 
try  is  neither  well  peopled  nor  cultivated.  Their 
valleys  however  afford  them  corn  and  wine  enough 
for  their  fubfiftence,  and  their  Leas  plenty  of  fifh, 
of  which  they  export  great  quantities.  Here  are 
alfo  fome  good  mines,  but  they  have  been  moft  fa¬ 
mous  ever  fince  the  times  of  the  Romans  for  ex¬ 
cellent  horfes,  held  to  be  the  ftrongeft  and  the 
fwifteft  in  Spain.  Their  country  being  naturally 
defended  by  the  high  mountains  of  Afturia,  held 
out  long  againft  the  Romans,  and  was  never  en¬ 
tirely  conquered  by  the  Moors  ;  this  therefore  is 
looked  upon  as  the  nurfery  of  the  Spanifh  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  of  all  the  Old  Chriftians,  as  they 
affedf  to  call  themfelves,  who  retired  hither  when 
the  Saracens  had  over-run  the  reft  of-  Spain  ;  and 
this  is  faid  to  be  the  reafon,  that  the  eldeft  fon  of 
the  Kings  of  Spain  has  the  title  of  Prince  of  the 
Afturia’s  conferred  on  him.  They  are  called  the 
Afturia’s,  in  the  plural  number,  becaufe  the  wef- 
tern  part  of  the  country  is  called  Afturia  de  Oviedo, 
and  the  eaftern  part  Afturia  .de  Santillana,  from 
their  refpeftive  capitals.  The  chief  towns  are  O- 
viedo,  Villa  Viciofa,  Avila,  Gigon,  Santillana,  St. 
Vincent,  and  Lianes  or  Ilianes. 

Oviedo.  Oviedo,  dim  Ovetum ,  is  fituated  in  a  plain,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  river  Ove  and  Dava,  whofe 
united  ftreams  afterwards  go  by  the  name  of  Afta, 
about  fixteen  leagues  north-weft  of  Leon,  and  fix- 
ty-five  north-weft  of  Madrid,;  It  is  the  only  town 
of  the  province  which  has  the  honour  of  being 
called  acity,  and  a Bifhop’s See.  Pelagius,  who 
was  fo  fuccefsful  againft  the  Saracens,  made  it  the 
feat  of  his  government,  as  the  Kings  his  fucceffors 
did  afterwards  for  fome  time.  The  moft  remark¬ 
able  publick  building  is  the  church  of  St.  Salvador, 
or  St.  Saviour’s,  built  by  a  Prince  named  Silo, 
whofe  tomb  is  ftill  feen  here.  It  is  filled  with  a 
multitude  of  reliques,  which  the  Chriftians  brought 
hither  from  all  parts  of  Spain,  when  they  were 
driven  away  from  their  dwellings  by  the  Moors. 
Some  of  the  moft  valuable  are  a  golden  crofs,  faid 
to  be  made  by  Angels  ;  a  piece  of  the  mantle  of 
Elias;  a  piece  of  the  rock  of  mount  Sinai, 
where  Moses  fafted  forty  days :  and  a  wonderful 
arch,  faid  to  be  made  of  incorruptible  wood  by  the 
Apoftles,  which  does  not  give  place  to  the  holy 
houfe  of  Loretto  in  point  of  miracles,  having  been 
carried  by  the  Angels  from  Jerufalem  into  Africa, 
from  thence  to  Carthagena  in  Spain,  from  Car- 
thagena  to  Seville,  thence  to  Toledo,  and  from 
thence  to  Oviedo  •,  but  their  hiftorians  have  not 
afcertained  the  time  of  this  wonderful  journey. 
The  Spaniards,  however,  make  little  difficulty 
in  believing  this  and  a  thoufand  other  as  incre¬ 
dible  relations,  that  are  taught  them  by  their 
monks. 


The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  but  ret  ccn- 
fiderable  on  account  of  it’s  trade  or  riches.  1  he 
houfes  about  the  church  of  St.  Salvador  ftand  on 
piazza’s,  and  make  a  handfom  appearance  ;  but 
the  great  fquare  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  where 
all  the  ftreets  center,  and  the  colleges  which  com- 
pofe  the  univerfity,  are  it’s  principal  ornaments  at 
prefen  t. 

Villa  Viciofa  is  a  little  port-town,  fituate  at  the  Villa  Vi- 
mouth  of  the  river  Afta,  about  twelve  leagues  C1°ra* 
north-eaft  of  Oviedo. 

Avila  is  another  port  on  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  twelve  Avila, 
leagues  north  of  Oviedo ;  and  two  leagues  north 
lies  a  promontory  well  known  to  our  mariners,  c  ,  , 
called  Cape  de  Pinas.  Pinas.  2 

Santillana,  Fanum  Sand  a  Juliana,  the  capital  Santil- 
of  Eaft- Afturia,  is  fituated  on  the  bay  of  Biicay, lana- 
two  and  twenty  leagues  to  theeaftward  of  Oviedo. 

It  has  the  title  of  a  marquifate,  and  belongs  to 
the  Dukes  of  Infantado,  of  the  houfe  of  Men¬ 
doza. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Treats  of  the  province  of  Bifcay. 

TH  E  province  of  Bifcay,  the  ancient  Cant  a-  CHAP. 

bria,  is  bounded  by  that  part  of  the  ocean  v  ]II~ 
called  the  bay  of  Bifcay  on  the  north  ;  by  the  Py-  ^TtCay. 
renees,  which  divide  it  from  France,  on  the  eaft;  Situation, 
by  Navarre  and  Old  Caftile  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by 
Afturia  on  the  weft  ;  being  about  forty  leagues  in 
length  from  eaft  to  weft,  twenty  in  breadth  from 
north  to  fouth  in  the  broadeft  part,  and  not  halffo 
much  in' the  narrowed:  towards  the  weft. 

Theprincipal  rivers  are,  1.  The  Nervio,  called  by  River;.; 
the  Bifcayans,,Ybay  cabal,  or  the  large  river,  which 
rifingin  the  fouth,  runs  northward  crofs  the  coun¬ 
try  by  Bilboa,  two  miles  below  which  city  it  falls 
into  a  bay  of  the  fea.  The  ancients  called  it  Cha- 
lybs,  the  water  whereof  is  excellent  for  the  tem¬ 
pering  of  arms.  2.  The  Deva,  which  rifing  in  the 
fouth  part  of  the  province,  takes  it’s  courfe  north¬ 
ward  by  Placentia,  and  falls  into  the  fea  ten 
leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Bilboa.  3.  The  Orio, 
which  has  it’s  fource  alfo  in  the  fouth,  and  running 
northward,  falls  into  the  fame  fea  to  the  eaftward 
of  Deva.  And,  4.  The  little  river  Bidaffoa,  that 
divides  France  from  Spain,  in  which  lies  the  ifle 
of  Pheafants,  fo  famous  for  the  peace  concluded 
there  between  France  and  Spain  in  the  year  1659, 
called  the  Pyrenean  treaty. 

Bifcay  is  a  very  mountainous  country,  and  on  Air  and 
that  account  lefs  fubjedl  to  exceflive  heats  than  mountains 
fome  other  provinces  of  Spain.  Travellers  affure 
us  that  their  mountains  are  intolerably  cold,  to 
make  fome  amends  for  which,  there  is  plenty  of 
timber,  fit  for  building  fhipsas  well  as  houfes,  and 
abundance  of  good  fewel.  The  foil  is  not  very  Soil, 
fruitful :  their  apples,  with  which  they  make  cy¬ 
der,  in  fome  meafure  fupplies  the  want  of  wine. 

They  have  alfo  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  ex¬ 
cellent  fruits.  Their  feas  abound  in  fifb,  with 
which  they  drive  a  good  trade,  as  they  do  with 
the  oil  that  their  whales  produce,  for  the  Bifcay- 
ners  fiftied  for  whales  on  their  own  coaft  long  be¬ 
fore  Greenland  was  found  out ;  and  though  the 
country  be  generally  a  rocky  barren  foil,  it  pro¬ 
duces  corn  enough  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  But  their  greateft  riches  lie  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  in  their  iron-mines,  of  which  Mines, 
they  make  vaft  quantities  of  arms,  particularly 
fword-blades,  efteemed  the  beft  in  Europe,  and 
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they  export  a  great  deal  of  iron  in  bars.  Here  are 
alfo  mines  of  lead,  and  other  more  valuable  me¬ 
tals,  which  create  them  as  brifk  a  trade  as  any  o- 
ther  province  in  Spain  enjoys. 

The  Bifcayners  have  been  always  efteemed  a 
warlike  people,  and  have  defended  their  country 
refolutely  againft  all  invaders,  being  ufually  one  of 
the  laft  provinces  that  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror 
in  any  alteration  of  government.  But  they  have 
been  moft  celebrated  for  their  fkill  in  maritime  af¬ 
fairs,  in  which  they  excelled  all  the  nations  in 
Europe  till  the  laft  age.  France  was  always  forced 
to  beg  their  aftiftance  when  they  were  at  war  with 
any  powers  by  fea,  till  the  reign  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth. 

They  are  far  from  being  of  that  flegmatick  tem¬ 
per  the  Spaniards  of  the  more  fouthern  provinces 
are  remarkable  for,  but  are  brifk  and  lively,  civil 
and  obliging,  open  and  free  in  their  converfation, 
and  tranfafl  their  bufinefs  with  all  imaginable  ap¬ 
plication  and  induftry,  which  is  the  reafon  that 
many  of  them  make  their  fortunes  at  court.  The 
Bifcayners  alfo  enjoy  abundance  of  privileges  be¬ 
yond  their  neighbours,  which  they  obtained,  fays 
my  author,  partly  by  the  bounty  of  their  Princes, 
and  partly  by  force  ;  for  they  are  not  fo  ftavifhly 
fubmiflive  to  their  fuperiors,  either  in  temporals 
or  fpirituals,  as  the  Caftilians.  A  Spanifh  Bifhop 
(John  Bilhop  of  Gironne)  who  wrote  in  the  15th 
century,  was  fo  provoked  at  their  conduft,  that 
he  would  not  allow  them  the  title  of  Chriftians,  or 
that  they  had  indeed  any  religion  at  all.  He  fays 
they  refufed  to  receive  any  priefts  amongft  them 
unlefs  they  carried  their  concubines  with  them, 
for  as  they  apprehended  it  impoftible  for  any  man 
abfolutely  to  conquer  his  carnal  appetites,  they 
made  no  doubt,  if  the  parfon  had  not  a  woman  of 
his  own,  but  he  would  be  free  with  their  wives  or 
daughters.  I  my  felf,  fays  the  pious  Bifhop,  was 
a  witnefs  of  their  refufing  to  permit  any  one  of  our 
order  to  come  amongft  them,  even  to  adminifter 
the  facraments.  In  the  year  1477,  Ferdinand 
King  of  Caftile  being  about  to  enter  Bifcay,  and 
having  the  Bilhop  of  Pampeluna  in  his  train,  the 
Bifcayners  rofe  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  re- 
prefented  to  the  King  that  it  was  contrary  to  their 
laws  and  conftitution  to  admit  a  Bilhop  amongft 
them,  and  his  Majefty  was  obliged  to  fend  him 
back  ;  nay,  they  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  dig  up 
the  very  earth  the  holy  man  had  trod  upon,  and 
burnt  it. 

They  have  a  language  of  their  own,  called  the 
Balkilh,  different  from  all  the  languages  in  Europe. 
It  is  fpoken  on  both  fides  the  Pyrenees  •,  but 
when  they  write,  they  ufe  either  the  Spanifh  or 
French.  Moft  of  their  towns  have  both  a  Spanifh 
and  a  Balkilh  name.  Geographers  ufually  divide 
this  province  into  three  parts,  viz.  Bifcay  Proper, 
Guipufcoa,  and  Alava.  Bifcay  Proper  comprehends 
the  moft  wefterly  part,  Guipufcoa  the  north-eaft, 
and  Alava  the  fouth. 

The  chief  towns  of  Bifcay  Proper  are  Bilboa, 
Porto  Galette,  Caftro  de  Urdeales,  Loredo,  St. 
Antonio,  St.  Andero,  Orduna  and  Durango. 

Bilboa,  olim  Fluviobriga ,  the  capital  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  is  fituated  in  a  plain,  encompafled  with 
mountains,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ybaycabal, 
about  a  league  from  the  fea,  two  and  twenty 
leagues  north-eaft  of  Burgos,  and  as  many  to  the 
weftwardof  Fontarabia,  on  the  confines  of  France. 
The  tides  come  up  hither,  and  it  is  one  of  the  bell 
and  moft  frequented  harbours  on  the  northern  coaft 
of  Spain.  The  city  is  large,  beautiful,  full  of  rich 
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merchants,  and  ftands  in  a  temperate  air  and  fruit-  C  H  A  P4 
ful  foil.  They  have  a  great  demand  for  wool  and  v  ]I1-  A 
iron-bars,  and  their  fword-blades  are  in  great  ef- 
teem.  . 

St.  Ap.dero  is  a  port-town  in  the  north-weft  part  st.  Ande- 
of  the  country,  formerly  much  frequented,  but  ro. 
upon  the  decline  at  prelent. 

The  chief  towns  in  Guipufcoa  are  Tolofa,  Pla- .Guipufcoa 
centia,  Orio,  St.  Sebaftian,  Irun  and  Fontarabia.  Chief 

Tolofa  is  fituated  in  an  agreeable  valley  between' towns- 
two  mountains,  at  the  confluence  of  the" flyers  O-  To^a- 
rio  and  Araxes,  about  four  leagues  to  the  fotith- 
ward  of  St.  Sebaftian.  It  is  not  a  town  of  any 
great  extent  or  trade,  though  it  be  the  'capital 
of  Guipufcoa.  The  principal  manufacture  of  the 
place  is  fword-blades. 

Placentia  is  fituated  on  the  river  Deva,  four  or  Placentia/ 
five  leagues  to  the  weft  ward  of  Tolofa.  This  town 
alfo  is  moft  confiderable  tor  it’s  manufa  £ture  of 
fword-blades  and  fire-arms. 

St.  Sebaftian  is  a  port-town,  pleafijntly  fituat-  St.  Sebaf* 
ed  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  on  the  bay  of  Bifcay, tian- 
about  four  or  five  leagues  to  the  weft  ward  of  the 
frontiers  of  France.  The  harbour  is  large  and  le- 
cure,  and  the  town  fortified,  but  appears  to  be 
a  place  of  lefs  ftrength  than  the  Spaniards  imagined, 
not  being  able  to  hold  out  againft  the  French  army 
above  a  month  in  the  year  1719.  The  ftreets  are 
long  and  fpacious,  and  the  houfes  tolerably  well 
built.  Their  trade  is  in  a  fiourifhing  condition, 
and  confifts  chiefly  in  iron  and  fteel,  laid  to  be  the 
fin  eft  in  Europe.  They  export  alfo  a  great  deal 
of  fine  wool  from  hence,  the  growth  of  Old  Caf¬ 
tile.  The  Spanifh  men  of  war  do  not  lie  here, 
but  at  Port  Paffage,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  to  Pcrt 
the  eaftward  of  it,  where  the  French  burnt  feveralfage. 
fhips  of  the  royal  navy  in  the  late  war. 

Fontarabia,  in  Spanifh  Fucntarabia ,  Fons  Ra-  Fontara* 
bidks,  is  the  laft  town  of  Spam  towards  France,  bia. 

It  is  fituated  on  a  peninfula  in  the  Bay  of  Bifcay; 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bidaffoa,  'which  parts 
the  two  kingdoms.  It  was  formerly  looked  uporl 
as  impregnable  by  the  Spaniards,  but  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  the  year  1719,  after  a  fix  weeks 
fiege.  This  is  the  only  town  which  is  honoured 
with  the  title  of  a  City  and  Bifhop’s  See  in  Gui¬ 
pufcoa,  and  is  commonly  called  tbe  key  of  Spain 
on  the  fide  of  Bifcay. 

The  moft  fouthern  diftrift,  or  fubdivifion  of  Alava. 
Bifcay  is  Alava;  thechief  towns  whereof  are  Vit-  Chief 
toria,  Salvatierra  and  Trevigno.  towns. 

Vittoria,  or  Vittoria,  the  capital  of  this  divifion,  yittorja„ 
is  fituated  in  a  fine  fruitful  valley,  about  fourteen 
leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Bilboa.  It  has  the 
honour  of  being  a  city  and  a  Bifhop’s  See,  and 
is  furrounded  by  a  double  wall.  The  principal 
fquare  is  encompaffed  by  the  town-houfe,  two  con¬ 
vents,  and  feveral  well-built  houfes,  adorned  with 
a  fountain  ;  and  what  renders  the  town  extreme¬ 
ly  pleafant,  is  the  trees  planted  in  aft  the  principal 
ftreets.  It  is  well  inhabited  by  tradefinen  and 
people  of  fafhion,  drawn  hither  by  it’s  agreeable 
fituation  and  tHe'  beauty  of  the  place  ;  and  is  faid 
to  have  been  built  by  Sancho  King  of  Navarre, 
in  memory  of  his  conqueft  of  the  Moors  of  Alava, 
who  thereupon  gave  it  the  name  of  Vittoria. 

Salvatierra  is  a  little  town,  twenty  miles  to  the  5 1lvatierj= 
eaftward  of  Vittoria.  fa. 

Trevigno  ftands  on  a  little  hill  near  the  river  Trevigno; 
Aguda,  five  or  fix  leagues  to  the  weftward  of 
Vittoria.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  country  of  the 
fame  name,  which  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Najara. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Treats  of  the  province  or  kingdom  of  Navarre. 

CHAP.  ri*^HE  province  or  kingdom  of  Navarre,  part 
IX.  I  of  the  ancient  Tarraconenfjs ,  was  inhabited 

v - - — '  by  the  Vafcones  or  Gafcons.  It  is  bounded  by 

Navarre.  ,  r  or  prench  Navarre,  from  which  it  is 

and  ex-  divided  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  on  the  north- 
tent.  eaft ;  by  Arragon  on  the  fouth-eaft  •,  by  Old  Ca¬ 
ftile,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Ebro,  on 
the  fouth-weft ;  and  by  Bifcay  on  the  north- weft ; 
being  about  two  and  thirty  leagues  in  length,  and 
twenty-eight  in  breadth. 

Moun-  This  alfo  is  a  very  mountainous  province  ;  the 
tains.  air  temperate,  or  rather  cold,  in  refpecft  of  the 
Air*  fouthern  provinces.  It  does  not  abound  either  in 

Soil‘  corn,  wine  or  fruits,  but  is  moft  confiderable  for 

it’s  pafture-grounds,  herds  of  cattle  and  forefts,  the 
latter  of  which  afford  them  excellent  timber,  and 
abundance  of  game  •,  and  they  have  alfo  fome 
Rivers.  mines  of  iron.  There  are  befides  the  Ebro,  which 
waters  the  fouth-weft  part  of  it,  the  rivers  Arra¬ 
gon,  Arga  and  Ega,  all  of  which  fall  into  the 
Ebro. 

Chief  This  province  is  ufually  divided  into  five  di- 
towns.  ftrifts  or  Merindades,  which  take  their  names 
from  fo  many  great  towns,  viz.  Pampeluna,  Ef- 
tella,  Sanguefa,  Olita  and  Tudela.  The  reft  of 
the  towns  of  any  riote  are  Tafalla,  Ucana,  Ron- 
cevaux,  Araga,  Villa  Franca  and  Miquenza. 

Pampe-  Pampeluna,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and 
luna.  feat  of  the  Viceroy,  is  fituated  in  a  plain  near  the 
Pyrenees,  on  the  river  Arga,  ten  or  eleven  leagues 
to  the  fouthward  of  Fontarabia,  formerly  called 
Pompeiopolis  from  Pompey,  who  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  founder  of  it.  It  is  tolerably  large,  fup- 
rounded  by  a  wall,  and  defended  by  two  caftles, 
one  within  the  city  and  the  other  without.  The 
fortifications  of  the  city  are  inconfiderable,  but 
the  caftle  without  is  fituated  on  a  high  rock,  and 
efteemed  a  place  of  ftrength.  Pampeluna  is  at 
prefent  a  Bilhop’s  See  and  a  Univerfity  :  what  is 
moft  remarkable  in  the  town  is  a  fpacious  fquare, 
where  their  bull-feafts  are  held. 

Eflella.  Eftella,  or  Stel/a,  is  fituated  in  an  agreeable 
plain  on  the  riber  Ega,  feven  or  eight  leagues  fouth- 
weft  of  Pampeluna.  It  is  a  handfom  town,  de¬ 
fended  by  a  caftle,  and  has  obtained  the  title  of 
a  city. 

Sanguefa.  Sanguefa  is  a  fmall  town  on  the  river  Arragon, 
feven  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Pampeluna, 
which  has  alfo  obtained  the  title  of  a  city. 

Olita.  Olita  is  another  pretty  little  town,  fituated  on 
the  river  Cidaco,  three  or  four  leagues  to  the 
fouthward  of  Sanguefa,  formerly  the  feat  of  the 
Kings  of  Navarre,  there  being  ftill  fome  remains 
of  their  palace.  It  is  fituated  in  a  good  foil,  af¬ 
fording  corn,  wine,  and  fruits,  flax  and  hemp, 
and  well  watered  with  fprings. 

Tudela.  Tudela  is  fituated  in  the  fouth  part  of  Navarre, 
on  the  river  Ebro.  It  is  a  fine  town,  inhabited 
by  people  of  good  falhion,  and  is  adorned  with 
fome  handfom  buildings. 

Tafftda.  Taffala  is  fituated  on  the  little  river  Cidaco,  to 
the  northward  of  Olita.  Charles  III,  King 
of  Navarre,  built  a  palace  here,  which  was  his 
ordinary  refidence.  It  is  a  handfom  town,  to¬ 
lerably  large,  encompaffed  with  a  wall,  and  defen¬ 
ded  by  a  cafile.  It  is  honoured  with  the  name  of 
a  city,  and  has  a  univerfity,  and  the  country 
about  it  affords  good  wine. 


C  H  A  P.  X. 

Contains  a  defer ipt ion  of  Arragon ,  and  ids  chief 
towns. 

TH  E  province,  or  kingdom  of  Arragon,  is  C  H  A  P. 

bounded  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  feparate  it  x- 
from  France  on  the  north  ;  by  Catalonia  on  the 
eaft  •,  by  Valencia  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  New  situation 
Caftile,  Old  Caftile  and  Navarre  towards  the  and  ex¬ 
weft  ;  being  about  fourfeore  leagues  in  length tent- 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  fifty  leagues  in  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft. 

Arragon  is  generally  a  mountainous  rocky  bar-  Soil, 
ren  country,  but  intermixed  with  fome  fruitful 
valleys,  which  afford  corn,  wine  and  oil,  efpe- 
cially  near  the  banks  of  their  rivers.  The  air  is  Air. 
efteemed  healthful  and  temperate,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  is  watered  with  abundance  of  rivers,  of  which  Rivers, 
the  Ebro  is  the  chief,  and  divides  it  into  almoft 
two  equal  parts.  Moft  of  the  other  rivers  fall 
into  the  Ebro  :  Thofe  on  the  north  of  it  are, 
the  Cinca,  the  Galligo  and  the  Ifuela  •,  thofe  on 
the  fouth  of  the  Ebro  are  the  Xalon,  or  Salo,  the 
Riquelo,  the  Guerva,  the  Agna,  the  rivers  Mar- 
tia  and  Guadalope  :  befides  which,  there  are  the 
Gaudalquivir  and  Alhambra,  which  uniting  their 
ftreams,  run  through  Valencia,  and  fall  into  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  towns  which  have  the  denomination  of  Chief 
cities  are  Saragoffa,  Balbaftro,  Jaca,  Taracona, towns* 
Huefca,  Catalajud,  Albarrazin,  Tervel,  Daroca 
and  Boria.  The  other  towns  of  any  note  are 
Alagon,  Ixar,  Ricla,  Alhambra,  Moncon,  Al- 
mudevar,  San&a  Chriftina  and  Fraga. 

Saragoffa,  the  capital  of  Arragon,  is  fituated  Saragoffa. 
in  a  vaft  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ebro, 
which  there  receives  two  other  rivers,  viz.  the 
Gallego  and  the  Guerva,  lying  about  fixty  leagues 
north-eaft  of  Madrid,  and  twenty  weft  of  the 
confines  of  Catalonia.  The  town  is  large,  fur- 
rounded  with  an  old  wall  and  other  antique  for¬ 
tifications,  and  confequently  of  no  great  ftrength. 

It  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Phenicians, 
and  the  Romans  had  a  colony  here  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  from  whence  it  is  fuppofed  to  have 
obtained  the  name  of  Cafar  Augnfius ,  by  corrup¬ 
tion  Saragoffa.  The  ftreets  are  large  and  well 
paved,  the  houfes  for  the  moft  part  built  of  brick, 
three  or  four  ftories  high,  more  beautiful  and  uni¬ 
form  than  thofe  of  Madrid,  and  adorned  with  a 
great  many  magnificent  publick  buildings.  Tra¬ 
vellers  mention  feventeen  great  churches,  fourteen 
fine  monafteries,  befides  many  others  lefs  confide¬ 
rable.  Ic  is  the  See  of  an  Archbifhop,  and  a 
univerfity,  and  the  tribunal  of  the  inquifition  is 
held  here  in  the  palace  of  their  ancient  Kings. 

There  are  two  fine  bridges  over  the  Ebro,  one  of 
ftone  and  the  other  of  wood,  the  latter  of  which, 
it  is  faid,  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  Europe  for  it’s  ... 
beauty  :  and  as  the  Ebro  paffes  through  the  middle 
of  the  town,  there  is  a  handfom  key  (or  Quay) 
on  which  the  citizens  ufually  walk.  There  are 
alfo  many  other  publick  walks,  but  the  fineft  is 
that  called  the  Holy  Street,  where  people  of  fa- 
fhion  take  the  air  every  evening  in  their  coaches 
drawn  by  mules.  On  each  fide  of  this  ftreet  are 
the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  particularly  that  of  the 
Viceroy.  It  is  called  the  Holy  Street,  becaufe 
here  great  numbers  of  Chriftians  fuffered  martyr¬ 
dom  under  it’s  Pagan  governors.  The  cathedral 
is  a  vaft  Gothick  ftrudture,  which  is  not  however 

without 
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CHAP,  without  it’s  beauties ;  but  the  church  mod  reforted 
to  by  devout  people  is  that  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
' r~~J  Pillar,  efteerned  almoft  equal  in  fandlity  to  that 
A  legend  0f  Sr.  J am  es  of  Compoftella.  They  relate,  that 
oftheVir-^  Virgin,  while  fhe  was  alive,  appeared  to  St. 
^in‘  James  while  he  was  endeavouring  the  converfion 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  encouraged  him  in  his  labours, 
leaving  there  an  image  of  her  felf,  and  a  fine  jaf- 
per  pillar  whereon  fhe  ftood  when  file  appeared  to 
him.  They  fhew  both  the  one  and  the  other  in 
this  church,  which  they  pretend  was  the  firft  that 
was  built  in  the  world  to  the  honour  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the 
defign  or  architecture  of  the  Church,  but  the  cha¬ 
pel  of  the  Virgin  underneath  it  is  much  admired. 
This  chapel  is  thirty-fix  foot  long,  and  twenty-fix 
broad.  Here  is  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Handing 
on  a  pillar,  with  a  little  Jesus  in  her  arms;  and 
as  the  place  is  perfectly  hid  from  the  light  of  the 
Sun,  it  is  inlightened  with  lamps  and  torches.  No¬ 
thing  can  appear  richer  than  the  ornaments  about 
her.;  the  place  where  Ihe  Hands,  her  robes  and 
crown,  are  covered  with  precious  Hones  ;  all  round 
her  are  angels  of  folid  filver,  holding  flambeaux  in 
their  hands;  befides  which,  there  are  not  lefs  than 
fifty  filver  lamps,  with  a  multitude  of  figures  of 
legs,  arms,  heads  and  hearts,  brought  hither  in 
acknowledgment  of  miraculous  cures  wrought  by 
thebleffed  Virgin.  Every  thing  here  fhines  with 
gold  and  precious  Hones,  and  multitudes  of  pilgrims 
come  hither  continually  to  perform  their  devo¬ 
tions.  Thefe  glittering  fhews  ravifh  the  vulgar. 
Refle&i-  The  pomp  of  the  Roman  worfhip,  and  that  pro- 
ons  on  the  fufion  of  wealth  found  in  their  churches,  gains 
pomp  of  them  an  infinite  number  of  profelytes;  in  which, 
Roman  ^  we  buC  jmitate  the  precedent  that 

w°r  ip-  has  pet  us  .  ternpie  0f  Jerufalem 

was  built  and  adorned  by  his  particular  directions  ; 
and  the  ceremonies  and  proceflions  of  the  Jews  no 
lefs  pompous  than  ours.  Thefe  we  acknowledge 
are  but  faint  refemblances  of  the  glories  of  heaven, 
but  by  thefe  men  are  led  to  contemplate  that  Divine 
Being  whom  we  all  adore :  It  is  natural,  when  we 
view  fome  magnificent  temple,  to  refleCt  on  the 
infinite  attributes  of  the  deity  worfhipped  there, 
and  to  cry  out  with  Solomon,  The  heaven 

OF  HEAVENS  CANNOT  CONTAIN  THEE. 

But  to  proceed  :  In  a  church  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  town  there  is  a  crucifix,  whofe  nails 
are  believed  to  grow  by  this  credulous  people.  The 
hofpital  for  the  entertainment  of  pilgrims  has  a 
noble  tower  adjoining  to  it,  and  though  there  be 
two  hundred  and  eighty-four  Heps  to  the  top  of  it, 
if  I  may  credit  my  author,  it  is  of  fo  eafy  an 
afcent  that  a  man  on  horfeback  may  ride  up  it. 
Among  the  Convents  of  Saragoffa,  that  of  St. 
Francis  is  reckoned  the  finefi  ;  the  church  par¬ 
ticularly  is  much  admired,  the  roof  having  notone 
fingle  pillar  to  fufiain  it,  though  it  be  of  a  great 
length  and  breadth.  The  convent  of  St.  Jerome 
is  reforted  to  with  great  devotion,  on  account  of 
the  bodies  of  abundance  of  martyrs  interred  there  : 
They  pretend  to  fhew  the  blood  and  allies  of  fe- 
veral  of  them,  which  they  have  preferved  in  cry- 
Hal  veffels  to  this  day.  Befides  the  facred  buildings, 
the  town-houfe  is  a  fumptuous  edifice,  as  is  that 
where  the  States  of  the  province  affemble,  in  the 
hall  whereof  are  the  buHs  of  all  the  Kings  of  Arra- 
gon,  large  as  the  life. 

Saragoffa  declared  for  King  Charles  III,  the 
prefent  Emperor,  Anno  1706.  After  the  battle 
of  Almanza,  Anno  1707,  this  city  was  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  King  Philip  again.  In  the  year 
VOL.  II. 
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1710,  King  Charles  obtained  a  victory  over  the  CHA  P. 
forces  of  King  Philip  near  Saragoffa,  which  he  x- 
entered  in  triumph  the  fame  evening  ;  but  upon  ' 
the  taking  of  a  body  of  Englifii  forces  prifoners 
at  Brihuega,  the  Confederates  were  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire  out  of  Arragon,  and  leave  King  Phi  lip 
again  in  the  poffeffion  of  Saragoffa,  who  deprived 
the  natives  of  their  moff  valuable  privileges,  and 
executed  many  of  the  citizens  who  had  appeared  in 
his  rival’s  interefi. 

I  here  are  no  fountains  in  the  Hreets  of  Sara¬ 
goffa,  but  it  is  fupplied  with  water  from  the  Ebro. 

This  river,  though  it  be  as  large  as  the  Seine  at 
Paris,  is  not  navigable  here  on  account  of  the 
dangerous  rocks  which  lie  in  the  channel.  It  is 
however  a  rich,  beautiful  and  populous  city,  abun¬ 
dance  of  people  of  quality  have  their  refidence 
here,  as  well  as  a  great  many  merchants  and 
bankers :  the  latter  are  generally  natives  of  France. 

Next  to  Salamanca  and  Alcala,  their  univerfity  is 
efteerned  the  beft  in  Spain.  The  air  is  not  fo  hot 
here  as  in  many  other  Spanifh  towns.  The  neigh¬ 
bouring  country  is  full  of  fine  gardens,  and  orchards, 
and  for  three  leagues  about  it  the  houfes  Hand  fo 
thick,  that  it  looks  like  one  continued  village. 

Balbaftro  is  fituated  in  a  plain  on  the  river  Ve*  Balbaftro, 
ro,  which  a  little  below  joins  theCinca,  beingeleven 
or  twelve  leagues  north-eaftof  Saragoffa.  It  contains 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  houfes,  and  is  a  Bifhop’s 
See,  but  not  confiderable  upon  any  other  account. 

Jaca  is  fituated  in  an  agreeable  plain  on  the  river  jaca. 
Arragon,  near  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
eighteen  or  twenty  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Sa¬ 
ragoffa.  It  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  was 
the  capital  city  of  a  people  called  the  Jaccetanh 
The  neighbouring  country  abounds  in  corn,  fruit, 
cattle  and  all  manner  of  game  ;  but  the  city  is  re* 
markable  for  little  at  prefent,  unlefs  it’s  being  a 
Bifhop’s  See. 

Taracona  is  a  fmall  city  on  the  river  Queiles.  Taracona; 
fituate  partly  on  a  rock  and  partly  in  the  plain, 
about  twenty  leagues  north-weft  of  Saragoffa.  It 
(lands  in  a  fruitful  country,  and  is  a  Bifhop’s  See ; 

The  principal  manufacture  fword-blades  and  other 
arms,  which  receives  a  good  temper  from  the  water 
of  the  Queiles. 

Huefca,  olirn  Ofca,  is  a  little  handfom  town,  Huefca. 
fituated  on  the  river  Ifuela,  in  a  fruitful  plain  fur* 
rounded  with  mountains,  five  or  fix  leagues  north- 
weft  of  Balbaftro.  The  Romans  ereCted  an  aca¬ 
demy  here  for  the  education  of  young  gentlemen. 

It  is  Hill  a  univerfity  and  a  Bifhop’s  See. 

Catalajud  is  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  ri-  Catalajud. 
vers  Xalon  and  Xaloca,  at  the  end  of  a  fruitful 
plain,  feventeen  or  eighteen  leagues  to  the  weftward 
of  Saragoffa.  It  is  a  large  handfom  city,  built  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Bilbilis,  which  ftood 
upon  a  neighbouring  hill.  Here  the  celebrated 
poet  Martial  was  born,  who  has  left  behind 
him  a  fine  defcription  of  his  country.  It  has  the 
honour  of  being  a  Bifhop’s  See. 

Albarazzin,  olim  Turia,  is  fituated  on  an  emi*  Albaraz- 
nence,  at  the  foot  whereof  runs  the  river  Guadal-Zin- 
quivir,  not  far  from  the  confines  of  New  Caftille, 
about  thirty  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Saragoffa,  and  is 
only  remarkable  for  being  a  Bifhop’s  See. 

Tervel  (lands  in  a  large  agreeable  plain,  at  the  Tervef 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers  Alhambra  and  Gua¬ 
dalquivir,  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  eaftward  of 
Albarazzin.  It  is  a  rich  trading  populous  place 
and  the  See  of  a  Bifhop ;  enjoys  a  fine  air,  and 
almoft  perpetual  fpring.  The  country  about  it 
is  one  continued  garden,  abounding  in  delicious 

17  G  fruits 
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fruits  and  odoriferous  flowers.  Philip  II  built 
a  citadel  here  with  five  baftions. 

Daroca.  Daroca  (lands  on  the  river  Xiloca,  about  fifteen 
leagues  fouth-weft  of  Saragolfa,  in  a  rocky  and  al- 
moft  inacceflible  fituation.  It  confifts  of  about 
a  thoufand  families,  and  is  a  Bifhop’s  See.  Tra¬ 
vellers  are  fhewn  here  a  vaft  grot  or  cave,  about 
a  mile  in  length. 

Boria.  Boria  ftands  at  the  foot  of  a  little  hill,  about 

twelve  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  Saragofla,  and 
two  or  three  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Taragona.  It 
is  only  confiderable  on  account  of  it’s  being  a  Bi¬ 
fhop’s  See.  The  country  about  it  is  well  watered 
with  fountains,  and  produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  flax 
and  excellent  pafture,  on  which  they  feed  great 
herds  of  cattle. 

Fraga.  Fraga  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  near  the  river 
Cinca,  on  the  frontiers  of  Catalonia,  about  three 
leagues  to  the  weftward  of  Lerida.  It  is  naturally 
Prong,  being  defended  by  high  mountains  on  one 
fide,  and  the  river  Cinca  on  the  other.  The 
country  about  it  is  prefe&ly  barren. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Contains  a  defcription  of  the  province  of  Catalonia , 
and  of  it’s  fubdivijions ,  and  chief  towns  therein. 

CHAP.  rT^HE  Province  of  Catalonia  is  bounded  by  the 
XI.  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  feparate  it  from 

France  on  the  North  •,  by  the  Mediterranean  fea 

Catalonia.  ^  ^  and  fouth;  and  Valencia  and  Arra- 

and  extent  gon  on  the  weft  •,  being  about  leventy  leagues  in 
length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  fifty  in  breadth  from 
north  to  fouth. 

The  air.  The  air  of  this  province  is  pure  and  temperate, 
unlefs  to  the  northward,  where  the  mountains 

Face  of  the  render  it  colder  in  winter.  It  is  pretty  much  encum- 

country.  bered  with  mountains ,  notwithftanding  which 
there  are  feveral  fruitful  plains,  as  the  plains  of 

.—]  Urgel,  Cerdagne,  Vic,  Gironne,  Taragona  and  Pa- 
nades,  which  afford  corn,  wine,  oil,  pulfe,  flax,  hemp 
and  excellent  fruits.  Nor  are  their  mountains 
barren,  being  almoft  all  covered  withforeftsoflofty 
timber,  as  oak,  beech,  fir  and  pine-trees,  befides 
chefnutsand  feveral  other  kinds  of  fruit,  an  infinite 
number  of  cork-trees,  and  great  variety  of  fimples. 
Both  mountains  and  valleys  are  watered  with  a 
multitude  of  rivers,  brooks  and  fprings,  which 
render  the  country  extremely  pleafantand  fruitful. 

Mines.  Here  are  alfo  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  lead,  iron, 
alum,  fait,  and  quarries  of  marble,  cryftal,  ala- 
bafter,  jafper  and  amethifts,  and  on  the  coaft  they 
fifh  up  excellent  coral. 

Rivers.  Their  principal  rivers  are  the  Ebro,  which 
crofles  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  it,  and  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  a  little  below  Tortofa.  The 
Francala,  which  falls  into  the  fame  fea  near  Tara¬ 
gona.  The  Lobregat,  which  rifes  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Pendis,  and  taking  it’s  courfediredtly  from 
north  to  fouth,  falls  into  the  fea  a  little  fouth-weft 
of  Barcelona.  The  Befos,  which  falls  into  the  fea 
a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  the  fame  city.  The 
Ter,  which  has  it’s  fource  in  the  mountain  Canigo, 
runs  at  firft  from  the  north- eaft  to  the  fouth-weft, 
and  then  turning  fhort  to  the  eaft,  pafles  by  Gi¬ 
ronne,  and  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea  five  or  fix 
leagues  below  that  city :  And  the  Fluvia,  which 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  a  little  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  gulph  of  Roles. 

There  are  feveral  other  rivers  which  do  not 
difcharge  themfelves  into  the  fea,  but  into  the 
Ebro,  the  Cinca,  &c.  the  chief  whereof  is  the 
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Segra,  the  largeft  river  in  Catalonia  except  the  CHAP. 
Ebro.  It  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Cerdagne,  and  XI* 
running  from  the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth-weft, '  'rmm* 
pafles  by  Puicerda,  Urgel,  Oliana  and  Camarafa, 
where  having  received  the  Noguera  Pallerefa,  it 
continues  it’s  courfe  by  Balaguer  and  Lerida,  and 
having  received  the  Noguera  Ripagoreana,  unites 
it’s  ftreams  with  the  Cinca,  after  which  it  falls 
into  the  Ebro  near  Mequinenza,  upon  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Arragon.  The  two  Noguera’s  run  in  pa¬ 
rallel  lines  from  north  to  fouth,  and  fall  into  the 
Segra  at  the  places  above-mentioned.  The  Cer- 
vera  runs  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  falls  into  the  Se¬ 
gra  a  little  above  Lerida:  And  the  Noya,  which 
falls  into  the  Lobregat  near  Marterel. 

Catalonia  is  one  of  the  moft  populous  provinces 
of  Spain,  the  people  brave,  hardy  and  vigorous, 
and  make  excellent  foldiers.  Their  miquelets 
in  the  laft  war  (hewed  they  were  the  beft  militia  in 
Europe,  defending  themfelves  againfl  the  united 
forces  of  France  and  Spain,  fora  confiderable  time 
after  they  were  abandoned  by  their  allies. 

The  province  of  Catalonia  was  much  larger  an¬ 
ciently  than  it  is  at  prefent,  feveral  diftridts  ha¬ 
ving  been  difmembered  from  it  by  the  French  ; 
particularly  Rouflillon  and  Conflans,  which  were 
confirmed  to  France  by  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  with 
a  good  part  of  Cerdagne.  The  country  of  Foix, 
which  was  alfo  formerly  comprehended  in  Cata¬ 
lonia,  has  been  yielded  to  France.  However,  it 
is  ftill  one  of  the  largeft  provinces  of  Spain,  and 
contains  the  fifteen  following  diftri&s  or  vigueries,  Divifion. 
viz.  Along  the  fea-coafts,  the  vigueries  of  Tortofa* 
Montblanc,  Tarragona,  Villa  Franca  de  Penades| 
Barcelona  and  Gironne,  in  which  laft  is  compre¬ 
hended  the  Ampurdan,  or  Lampourdan,  as  it  is 
ufually  called  :  Along  the  Pyrenees  are  the  vi¬ 
gueries  of  Campredon  and  Puicerda,  or  the  county 
of  Cerdagne  :  To  the  weft  along  the  frontiers  of 
Arragon  are  the  vigueries  of  Balaguer  and  Lerida ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  province  thofe  of  Agre- 
mont,  Tarrega,  Cervera,  Maurefa  and  Vic. 

In  the  viguery  of  Tortofa  the  chief  towns  are  The  vi™: 
Tortofa,  Garcia  and  Val  de  Cona.  eries  and 

In  the  viguery  of  Montblanc  the  chief  towns  chief 
are  Montblanc  and  Poblet.  towns. 

In  the  viguery  of  Tarragona,  the  chief  towns 
are  Tarragona  and  Tamerit. 

The  viguery  of  Villa  Franca  contains  no  other 
towns  but  Villa  Franca. 

The  viguery  of  Barcelona  contains  the  towns 
of  Barcelona,  Martorel  and  Mataro. 

The  viguery  of  Gironne  contains  the  towns 
of  Gironne,  Blanes,  Palamos,  Palafugal,  Oftal- 
ric.  Verges,  St.  Pierre  de  Pefcador,  Caftello  Dam- 
purios,  Torella,  Rofes  and  Caftelfollit. 

The  viguery  of  Compredon  contains  the  towns 
of  Compredon  and  Aulet. 

The  viguery  ofPuicerda,  or  the  Spanifh  Cerdag¬ 
ne,  contains  the  towns  of  Puicerda  and  Urgel. 

The  viguery  of  Balaguer  contains  no  other  con¬ 
fiderable  town  but  Balaguer. 

The  viguery  of  Lerida  contains  the  towns  of 
Lerida  and  Aytona. 

The  viguery  of  Agramont  contains  the  chief 
towns  of  Agramont,  Camarafa  and  Oliane. 

The  viguery  of  Tarrega  has  no  other  confide¬ 
rable  town  but  Tarrega. 

The  viguery  of  Cervera  contains  Cervera,  Car¬ 
dona  and  Solfona. 

The  viguery  of  Maurefa  contains  Maurefa, 
Montferrat  and  Berga. 
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CHAP.  The  viguery  of  Vich  contains  Vich  and  Roda. 

XI-  I  proceed  now  to  the  defcription  of  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  towns  in  Catalonia,  and  firft  of  Barcelona 
the  capital. 

Barcelona  is  fituated  in  a  large  plain  along 
the  fhore  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  an  hundred 
leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Madrid,  and  thirty  to 
the  fouthward  of  Rouffillon.  It  is  of  an  oblong, 
or  rather  oval  form,  containing  about  fifteen 
thoufand  houfes,  defended  on  the  fouth  by  the  fea, 
on  the  weft  by  Fort  Montjoy,  which  ftands  on  a 
rocky  mountain  at  a  little  mile’s  diftance  from  it, 
and  by  it’s  own  walls  and  fortifications  on  the 
north  and  eaft.  There  is  a  mole  carried  a  confi- 
derable  way  into  the  fea,  which  renders  it  a  fecure 
harbour  for  fmall  veffels,  but  large  fhips  lie  pretty 
much  expofed  to  tempefts,  as  well  as  enemies,  in 
the  road.  Since  the  fortifications  that  have  been 
added  to  the  town  and  Fort  Montjoy  in  the  late 
war,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  ftrong  place  ;  but 
then  it  is  of  fo  large  an  extent,  it  requires  a  nume¬ 
rous  garifon  to  defend  it,  and  a  much  more  nu¬ 
merous  army  to  inveft  it.  It  is  divided  into  the 
new  and  old  town,  which  are  feparated  from  each 
other  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch,  the  old  being  enclofed 
by  the  new.  The  ftreets  are  large,  well  built, 
and  neatly  paved  and  kept,  which  is  not  ufual  in 
Spain.  The  principal  publick  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  a  fine  large  old  ftrudlure,  the  church 
of  Our  Lady  del  Pino,  the  Viceroy’s  and  Bifhop’s 
palaces,  and  the  palace  where  the  States  affemble, 
called  the  Cafa  de  la  Deputation.  There  are  alfo 
feveral  beautiful  fquares,  particularly  that  of  St. 
Michael,  where  all  the  great  ftreets  center.  Bar¬ 
celona  is  a  rich  trading  town,  the  inhabitants  in- 
duftrious,  civil  and  obliging  to  ftrangers,  their 
women  fome  of  the  fineft  in  Spain,  and  the  con- 
verfation  of  the  people  in  general  much  more  eafy 
and  free  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  the  feat  of  the  Viceroy  of  the  province,  the 
See  of  a  Bifhop  and  a  univerfity,  and  here  is  held 
one  of  the  courts  of  Inquifition. 

This  town,  with  the  reft  of  Catalonia,  called 
in  the  French  in  the  year  1640,  who  remained 
mafters  of  it  twelve  years.  The  French  took  it 
again  in  the  year  1697,  after  fifty-fix  days  open 
trenches,  but  reftored  it  again  at  the  treaty  of 
Ryfwick.  The  French  poffefied  themfelves  of  it 
again,  with  the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  Monarchy. 
King  Charles  III,  the  prefent  Emperor,  by 
the  afliftance  of  the  confederate  fleet,  and  a  very 
fmali  army  of  land-forces  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  this 
city  on  the  fourth  of  0<flober  1705,  N.  S.  after 
a  month’s  fiege.  The  Spaniards  and  French,  com¬ 
manded  by  King  Philip  and  Marfhal  Thesse, 
laid  fiege  to  Barcelona  on  the  third  of  April  1706, 
N.  S.  while  the  French  fleet,  commanded  by  their 
Admiral  the  Count  de  Thouloufe,  blocked  it  up 
by  fea.  The  fiege  was  continued  till  the  eighth 
of  May  following.  King  Charles  being  all  that 
time  in  the  place,  when  the  Earl  of  Peterborough 
and  Admiral  Leake  with  the  confederate  fleet, 
coming  before  the  town,  the  French  Admiral  fled 
with  their  grand  fleet,  and  on  the  twelfth  King 
Philip  and  Marfhal  T  h  esse  railed  the  fiege 
with  the  utmoft  precipitation,  and  retired  into 
France,  leaving  behind  them  an  hundred  and  fix 
brafs  canon,  twenty-three  mortars,  and  all  their 
fick  and  wounded,  and  vaft  quantities  of  ammu¬ 
nition  and  provifion  :  and  it  was  obferved,  that 
there  was  the  fame  morning  about  nine,  an  almoft 
total  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  which  is  the  French 
King’s  device.  i 
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A  treaty  having  been  concluded  between  the  C  H  a  P. 
Confederates  (except  the  Emperor)  and  Spain  on  ,  XJ; 
the  13th  of  July  1713,  wherein  the  Catalans  were  '"- 
included,  but  refufed  to  accept  the  terms  procured 
for  them,  on  the  withdrawing  the  Confederate 
forces  the  Catalans  garifoned  Barcelona  with 
their  own  troops,  and  flood  upon  their  defence 
againft  the  united  powers  of  France  and  Spain, 

The  enemy  blocked  them  up  ’till  July  1714, 
when  the  Duke  of  Berwick  joining  King  Phi¬ 
lip’s  army,  the  fiege  was  carried  on  in  good  ear¬ 
ned  ;  eleven  thoufand  bombs  were  thrown  into 
the  place,  which  deftroyed  feveral  churches  and 
monafteries,  and  above  five  thoufand  houfes.  The 
Enemy  continued  to  batter  the  town  with  above 
eighty  pieces  of  cannon  and  twenty-four  mortars* 
which  held  out  however  ’till  the  eleventh  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  there  was  a  general  ftorm,  and  the 
citizens  having  defended  themfelves  with  the  ut¬ 
moft  bravery  ’till  four  the  next  morning,  were 
then  obliged  to  retire  out  of  the  new  into  the  old 
city,  and  beat  the  chamade.  The  Duke  of  Ber¬ 
wick  looked  upon  them  as  defperate  men,  confen- 
ted  to  treat  with  them,  and  agreed  to  give  them 
their  lives  and  fave  the  city  from  plunder  •,  where¬ 
upon  both  town  and  caftle  were  delivered  up,  and 
ftill  remain  in  King  Philip’s  poffeflion,  who  up¬ 
on  this  occafion  diverted  them  of  many  of  their 
ancient  privileges. 

The  fields  about  Barcelona  are  extremely  plea- 
fant,  as  well  as  fruitful,  well  watered  by  fprings 
and  rivulets,  and  thick  fet  with  villages.  They 
have  both  filk  and  woollen  manufadtures,  and  ex¬ 
cel  in  thofe  of  iron  and  fteel.  The  wine  they 
make  has  a  good  body  and  a  fine  flavour,  and  they 
export  great  quantities  of  it. 

Tarragona  is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  by  Tarr3go 
the  fea-fide,  fifteen  or  fixteen  leagues  fouth-weft  na* 
of  Barcelona,  and  was  formerly  a  good  harbour, 
but  is  fo  choaked  up  at  prefent,  that  nothing  but 
fmall  veffels  can  enter  it.  It  is  encompaffed  with  an 
antique  wall  and  fortifications,  which  might  con¬ 
tain  two  thoufand  houfes,  but  there  are  not  more 
than  five  hundred  in  the  place  at  prefent  ;  it  is 
however  the  See  of  an  Archbifhop,  to  whom  the 
reft  of  the  Bifhops  of  Catalonia  are  fuftragans,  and 
is  ftill  an  univerfity.  The  town,  Handing  upon 
an  eminence,  enjoys  a  pure  air  and  moft  delight¬ 
ful  profpe&s,  on  one  fide  over  the  fea  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  and  on  the  other  over  a  pleafant 
fruitful  country,  abounding  in  corn,  wine  and 
oil,  and  interfperfed  with  abundance  of  towns  and 
villages.  But  this  city  is  remarkable  for  its  an* 
tiquity,  having  been  built  by  the  Phenicians,  and 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans  made  the  capital  of 
much  the  largeft:  divifion  of  Spain,  which  from 
hence  was  called  ‘Tarraconenjis.  Strabo  fays,  in 
his  time  it  was  as  large  and  populous  as  Carthage. 

There  are  ftill  feveral  monuments  of  it’s  grandeur 
remaining,  and  particularly  an  ancient  circus. 

Upon  the  taking  of  Barcelona  in  the  year  1705, 
it  furrendered  to  King  Charles  the  prefent  Em¬ 
peror. 

Tortofa  is  fituated  on  the  river  Ebro,  about  four  Tortofa, 
leagues  north  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  many 
to  the  weftward  of  the  confines  of  Valencia  ;  lying 
partly  on  a  hill,  and  partly  in  a  plain  by  the  river 
fide,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats,  de¬ 
fended  by  two  redoubts  or  caftles,  as  fome  travel¬ 
lers  call  them.  It  was  poffeffed  by  the  allies  in 
the  late  war  immediately  after  the  taking  of  Bar¬ 
celona  in  1705,  and  efteemed  by  them  a  place  of 
great  importance,  as  it  opened  a  paffage  into  the 

kingdom 
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A  P.  kingdom  of  Valencia  on  one  fide,  and  the  king- 
xr-  _  dom  of  Arragon  on  the  other.  They  ordered  the 
l'~"— fortifications  therefore  to  be  repaired,  and  kept  a 
garilon  there  till  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  in  1708. 

The  town  is  adorned  with  feveral  fine  churches 
and  religious  houfes,  among  which  the  cathedral, 
the  royal  college  of  the  Dominicans  and  the  con¬ 
vent  of  the  Carmelites  are  mod  admired.  They 
make  here  a  great  deal  of  filk  and  oil,  and  a  fine 
fort  of  earthen  ware  in  imitation  of  china.  It  is 
in  general  a  town  of  good  trade,  to  which  the 
Ebro  very  much  contributes,  this  river  being  na¬ 
vigable  here,  and  affording  it  a  communication 
with  the  Mediterranean. 

Tortofa  is  fuppofed  to  be  built  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Ibera,  a  colony  of  the  Romans,  near 
which  town  the  two  Scipio’s  defeated  Asdru- 
bal  the  brother  of  Hannibal  ;  and  Livy  ob- 
ferves,  that  in  his  time  it  was  one  of  the  richeft 
towns  in  Spain.  It  is  at  prefent  a  Biffiop’s  See, 
fuffragan  of  Tarragona,  and  a  univerfity,  plea- 
fantly  fituated  in  a  country  abounding  in  grain 
and  fruits,  having  mines  of  filver  and  iron,  quar¬ 
ries  of  alabafler  and  the  moft  beautiful  jafper. 

Lerida.  Lerida  is  fituated  on  a  little  rifing  hill,  which 
defcends  infenfibly  to  the  banks  of  the  Segra  near 
the  confines  of  Arragon,  about  thirty-five  leagues 
to  the  weftward  of  Barcelona,  and  eighteen  to  the 
northward  of  Tortofa.  It  is  defended  by  a  good 
wall,  and  other  modern  fortifications,  but  it’s  prin¬ 
cipal  flrength  is  the  caftle,  which  Hands  on  a  hill, 
that  commands  it.  The  town  is  generally  well 
built  with  ftone  •,  the  cathedral  and  the  Bifhop’s 
palace  are  the  moft  remarkable  ftrudlures,  from 
whence  there  is  a  fine  profpedt  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  country.  The  town  is  very  ancient,  having 
been  founded  by  the  Ilergetes,  and  by  them  called 
Ilezda  ;  from  whence  it  is  fuppofed  the  modem 
name  of  Lerida  is  derived.  Near  this  city  Ju¬ 
lius  Caesar  obtained  a  vidtory  over  Afranius 
and  Petreius,  Pompey’s  Lieutenants. 

It  has  been  feveral  times  taken  and  retaken  in 
the  wars  between  France  and  Spain.  Upon  the 
furrenderof  Barcelona,  in  the  year  1705,  Lerida 
declared  for  King  Charles,  in  whofe  poIfefTion 
it  remained  till  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Almanza. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  invefled  the  town  on  the 
tenth  of  September  1707,  and  took  it  by  (form  on 
the  thirtieth  of  the  fame  month,  the  garifon  re¬ 
tiring  into  the  caftle,  which  held  out  till  the 
twelfth  of  November  following,  and  then  fur- 
rendered  upon  honourable  conditions.  The  gari¬ 
fon  moft  of  them  confifted  of  Englifh.  They  loft 
abundance  of  brave  officers  and  foldiers  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  it  •,  though  I  queftion  whether  there  did  net 
more  perifh  by  ficknefs  than  the  fword,  as  indeed 
was  generally  the  cafe  in  this  lingring  unfortunate 
Spanifh  war ;  which  if  it  had  been  well  fupported 
at  firft,  had  produced  a  peace  feven  years  looner. 
And  this  was  the  true  reafon  it  was  fo  fhamefully 
negledted  by  the  then  Britifh  miniftry  ;  their  fa¬ 
vourite  General  had  loft  his  influence  at  court, 
and  wanted  great  part  of  that  immenfe  treafure 
he  left  behind  him,  if  a  period  had  then  been  put 
to  the  war.  I  queftion  whether  the  enemy  was 
more  rejoiced  at  our  ill  fuccefs  in  Spain,  than  fome 
people  in  the  adminiftration.  Lerida  is  a  univer¬ 
fity  and  Biffiop’s  See,  fuffragan  of  Tarragona. 

ilaguer.  Balaguer  Hands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  river 
Segra,  four  or  five  leagues  north-eaft  of  Lerida. 

It  is  a  little  fortified  town,  but  of  no  great  flrength, 
declared  for  King  Charles  III  on  the  furrender 


of  Barcelona  in  1705,  but  was  generally  poffeffed 
by  that  party  that  was  mafter  of  the  field  in  the 
late  war.  It  is  fituated  in  a  fruitful  country,  that 
is,  as  far  as  it  is  cultivated  ;  for  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved  once  for  all,  that  their  great  towns  are  ge¬ 
nerally  built  near  fome  river  fide,  in  the  moft  fer¬ 
tile  part  of  the  country,  which  for  a  mile  or  two 
round,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  place,  is 
ufually  cultivated  ;  but  all  beyond  yields  nothing, 
unlefs  herbage  and  pafture  for  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  is  very  often  a  barren  foil. 

In  the  diocefe  of  Barcelona,  feven  leagues  north- 
weft  of  that  city,  lies  the  celebrated  mountain  of 
Montferrat,  which  overlooks  all  the  plain  of  Bar¬ 
celona  as  far  as  the  fea.  This  mountain  is  not 
only  taken  notice  of  for  it’s  extraordinary  height, 
but  the  form  of  it,  which  rifing  up  in  a  multitude 
of  lofty  pyramids,  appear  at  a  diftance  indented 
like  a  law,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  obtained  it’s 
name  of  Montferratus ,  from  the  Latin  word  Serra 
a  faw.  But  this  mountain  is  ftill  more  famous  for 
it’s  fuppofed  fandlity,  on  account  of  an  image  and 
chapel  here  dedicated  to  the  bleffed  Virgin,  which 
is  reforted  to  by  an  infinite  number  of  pilgrims. 
According  to  their  tradition,  this  miraculous  image 
of  the  Virgin,  as  *cis  called,  was  found  in  a  cave  by 
certain  fhepherds  about  the  year  880  ;  whereupon 
the  Bifhop  of  Barcelona  and  his  clergy  came  thi¬ 
ther  with  a  defign  to  have  carried  it  to  fome  other 
place-,  but  it  remained  immoveable,  there  was  no 
ftirring  it  from  the  place  where  the  convent  now 
ftands.  Whereupon  Guifred  Earl  of  Barce¬ 
lona  caufed  a  monaftery  and  chapel  to  be  eredled 
over  it.  Philip  Hand  Philip  III  caufed  a 
magnificent  church  to  be  built  in  the  room  of  the 
former  old  chapel,  where  the  image  had  remained 
upwards  of  feven  hundred  years.  The  holy  image 
now  ftands  upon  the  altar  of  this  church,  being  al- 
moft  black,  with  a  little  Jefus  in  her  arms  :  on 
one  fide  ofthe  altar  is  a  picture  ofPHiLip  III,  and 
on  the  other  a  pidlure  of  his  Queen  the  place  being 
enlightned  with  no  lefs  than  ninety  filver  lamps, 
and  in  the  treafury  they  ffiew  a  crown  of  the  bleffed 
Virgin’s,  valued  at  a  million  of  florins.  The  con¬ 
vent  is  inhabited  by  monks  of  every  nation,  who 
with  their  fervants  make  about  three  hundred  per- 
fons.  They  entertain  all  who  come  thither,  either 
out  of  devotion  or  curiofity,  for  three  days  gratis, 
with  bread,  wine,  fleffi,  oil,  fait,  vinegar,  and 
lodging,  and  there  is  no  place  to  which  pilgrims 
refort  in  greater  crouds,  unlefs  it  be  to  Rome  or 
Loretto.  Over  the  church  towards  the  top  of  the 
mountain  are  the  cells  of  thirteen  hermits,  hewn 
cut  of  the  rock  with  infinite  labour,  to  which  they 
afeend  by  fteps  cut  out  of  the  fame  rock.  They 
are  for  the  moft  part  perfons  of  quality,  who  be¬ 
ing  weary  of  the  world,  have  retired  thither  to 
lpend  their  time  in  folitudeand  devotion.  Every 
one  of  them  adjoining  to  his  cell  has  a  chapel,  a 
garden,  and  a  fountain  fpringing  out  of  the  rock; 
over  the  cloyfter  is  a  leaning  rock,  to  which  they 
have  fixed  three  croffes  ;  here  they  fay  mafs  every 
day  to  implore  the  bleffed  Virgin  thatfhe  will  not 
fuffer  it  to  fall  upon  their  church  or  cloyfter,  and 
not  without  reafon,  for  in  the  fixteenth  century 
part  of  the  rock  fell  down  upon  their  infirmary, 
demolifhed  it,  and  killed  feveral  fick  people.  How¬ 
ever,  fays  my  author,  it  is  a  charming  folitude, 
they  enjoy  one  of  the  fineft  profpedts  in  the  world, 
there  reigns  a  profound  filence,  nothing  is  to  be 
heard  but  the  foft  notes  of  birds,  or  the  murmur¬ 
ing  of  fprings  and  rivulets,  which  on  every  fide 
fall  down  the  rocks. 


A coun- 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  SPAIN. 


A  countryman  of  ours  (Captain  Carlton) 
who  vifited  Montferrat  in  the  late  war,  is  in 
raptures  when  he  defcribes  this  lovely  mount :  the 
relation  is  fomething  long,  and  therefore  I  fhall 
only  give  an  abftradt  of  the  moft  agreeable  fcenes 
he  prefents  us  with. 

Montferrat,  fays  that  gentleman,  is  a  lofty  hill 
in  the  middle  of  a  fpacious  plain,  which  promifes 
fomething  extraordinary  at  a  diftance,  hundreds 
of  afpiring  pyramids  prefenting  themfelves  at  once 
to  the  eye,  but  fo  intermingled  with  trees  of  mag¬ 
nitude  as  well  as  beauty,  that  your  curiofity  can 
never  be  fatisfied  with  viewing  it.  Upon  this  hill 
are  thirteen  hermits  cells,  the  uppermoft  of  which 
lies  near  the  fummit :  you  gradually  advance  to 
every  one  by  a  winding  afcent,  by  reafon  of  the 
fteepnefs  ;  nor  could  a  ftranger  eafily  find  them 
out,  unlefs  he  follow  the  old  afs  that  daily  carries 
them  their  provifions.  This  animal  being  loaden 
at  the  convent  with  a  pair  of  panniers,  in  which  is 
a  partition  for  every  hermit  filled  with  wine  and  vic¬ 
tuals,  goes  up  of  himfelf  without  a  driver  to  their 
refpedtive  cells,  each  man  taking  his  proportion  as 
he  paffes,  and  having  reached  the  uppermoft,  re¬ 
turns  back  to  the  convent  again. 

Thefe  hermits  our  Captain  efteemed  extremely 
happy,  and  would  willingly,  he  intimates,  have 
exchanged  his  office  for  a  cell.  For  what,  fays  he, 
can  be  more  defirable  than  to  have  every  thing 
provided  without  care,  the  days  without  anxiety 
gratefully  pafs  away  amidft  a  vaft  variety  of  plea- 
fing  objects,  their  fteep  never  interrupted  with 
any  thing  more  offenfive  than  murmuring  fprings, 
natural  cafcades,  and  the  various  notes  of  the  pret¬ 
ty  feathered  choir  ?  Thefe  good  men  feemed  to 
me  the  very  emblems  of  innocence ;  inftead  of  mo- 
rofenefs  and  a  pharifaical  pride,  too  common  in 
a  reclufe  life,  you  meet  with  all  imaginable  affa¬ 
bility  and  complaifance,  they  readily  fhew  you  all 
the  rarities  in  their  cells,  and  anfwer  all  queftions 
with  humanity  and  condefcenfiom  One  of  thefe 
reverend  old  men,  while  we  were  taking  leave  of 
him,  whiffled,  and  immediately  a  flock  of  beau¬ 
tiful  little  birds  of  feveral  kinds  fur  rounded  him, 
fome  lit  upon  his  fhoulders,  others  upon  his 
grey  head  and  beard,  whom  he  fed  out  of  his 
mouth  *,  and  in  fhort  every  hermit  had  fome  lit¬ 
tle  innocent  amufement  to  entertain  the  ftranger 
with. 

From  thefe  cells  our  traveller  went  to  take  a 
view  of  the  convent,  in  the  chapel  whereof  he  faw 


ture,  fo  is  this  treafury  a  miracle  of  art.  I  fhall 
only  add,  that  every  Sunday  the  hermits  dine  in 
the  hall  of  the  convent  with  the  monks.  I  pro¬ 
ceed  now  to  the  defcription  of  fome  other  confi- 
derable  places  in  Catalonia. 

Vich  is  a  little  fortified  town,  fltuated  in  a  fine  Vich, 
fruitful  plain  on  a  little  river  that  falls  into  the  Ter 
twelve  or  thirteen  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
Barcelona.  It  is  remarkable  for  little  but  being 
a  Bifhop’s  See,  and  declaring  for  King  Charles 
III,  the  prefent  Emperor,  the  firftof  any  town  in 
Spain.  In  the  neighbouring  mountains  are  found 
amethyfls  and  topazes, 

Gironne,  olim  Gerunda ,  is  fltuated  on  the  fide  of  Girohr.e. 
a  hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ouda  and  the  Ter, 
which  waffi  the  walls  of  it,  and  ftands  about 
twenty  leagues  north-eaft  of  Barcelona,  and  feven 
to  the  weftward  of  the  fea,  being  the  capital  of 
the  viguery  called  the  Lampourdan.  The  town 
is  moderately  large  and  ftrongly  fortified,  and  has 
fome  handfom  buildings  in  it,  particularly  the  ca¬ 
thedral  church  dedicated  to  our  Lady,  which  is 
richly  adorned  and  beautified  :  the  high  altar  fhine§ 
with  gold  and  precious  ftones,  and  the  image  of 
our  Lady  upon  it  is  of  lolid  fiiver.  The  town  has 
a  flourifhing  trade,  is  honoured  with  a  univerfity 
and  a  Bifhop’s  See,  and  ftands  in  one  of  the  fruit- 
fulleft  parts  of  Catalonia. 

This  town  declared  for  King  Charles  oh  the' 
taking  of  Barcelona  in  the  year  1705,  and  re-, 
mained  in  his  poffeffion  till  the  twenty-third  of 
January  1710-11,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Duke 
of  Noailles,  after  a  fiege  of  fix  weeks. 

Ampurias  is  a  little  lea-port  towmat  the  mouth  Ampurias. 
of  the  Fluvia,  twenty  leagues  to  the  northward  of 
Barcelona,  fix  north-eaft  of  GirOnne,  and  three 
to  the  fouthward  of  Roles,  a  town  anciently  very 
confiderable.  Before  the  Romans  entered  Spain* 
Ampurias  confifted  of  two  diftindt  towns,  divided 
only  by  a  wall,  the  one  inhabited  by  the  Greeks, 
and  the  other  by  the  natives.  Thefe  nations  pre- 
ferved  their  refpedtive  manners  and  cuftoms,  and 
had  no  communication  with  each  other  but  upon 
account  of  trade.  In  this  ftate  they  remained  for 
feveral  ages,  till  Julius  Czesar  having  defeated 
Pompey’s  party,  and  then  he  built  a  third  town 
adjoining  to  the  former,  and  left  a  Roman  colony 
in  it  -,  foon  after  he  conferred  on  the  natives  the 
privilege  of  Roman  citizens,  as  he  did  afterwards 
on  the  Greeks,  and  united  thefe  three  people  into 
one  •,  after  which  the  language  and  manners  of  the 


the  image  of  the  Virgin  fo  much  adored  :  he  fays  Romans  became  univerfal,  and  a  temple  was  erec- 


it  appeared  black  and  Ihining  like  ebony,  though 
the  priefts  affured  him  that  the  colour  proceeded 
From  it’s  lying  concealed  between  two  rocks  when 
the  Moors  were  matters  of  the  country. 

The  ornaments  of  the  chapel  were  fo  immenfly 
rich,  that  our  traveller  tells  us  he  thought  all  the 
treasures  of  the  univerfe  had  been  amaffed  together 
there ;  and  yet  when  he  was  led  into  the  repository, 
where  the  moft  valuable  offerings  are  laid  up,  he 
Found  more  coftly  prefents,  the  fuperftitious  tri¬ 
bute  of  the  Roman  Catholick  Princes  of  Europe: 
among  the  reft;  there  was  a  fword  fet  with  dia- 


ted  to  the  honour  of  Diana  of  Ephefus ;  on  one 
of  the  columns  whereof  was  the  following  infcrip- 
tion,  which  has  preferved  the  memory  of  this 
event ;  viz.  EMPORITANI  POPVLI  GRfECI, 
HOC  TEMPLVM  SVB  NOMINE  DIANZE 
EPHESBE  EO  SECVLO  CONDIDERE  QVO 
NEC  RELICTA  GRiECORVM  LING V A 
NEC  IDIOMATE  PATRUE  IBER^l  RECEP- 
TO  IN  MORES  IN  LINGVAM  IN  IVRA 
IN  DITIONEM  CESSERE  ROMANAM  M. 
CETHEGO  ET  L.  APRONIO.  COSS. 

The  Greeks  had  given  this  town  the  name  of 


monds,  an  offering  from  King  Charles  III  the  Empurias ,  or  Emporium,  which  in  their  language 
prefent  Emperor  ;  and  the  King  of  Portugal  had  fignified  a  place  of  trade,  which  was  eafily  chang’d 
fent  them  a  glory  for  the  Virgin’s  head,  every  ray  into  that  of  Ampurias.  The  territory  of  Ampu- 
of  which  was  fet  with  diamonds,  large  at  the  bot-  rias  is  called  the  Ampurdan,  [Emporitanus  Ager) 
tom,  and  gradually  leffening  to  the  extremity  of  though  upon  the  decay  of  this  town,  Gironne  is 
every  ray,  each  ray  being  about  half  a  yard  long,  become  the  capital  of  this  diftridtor  viguery.  The 


But  ffiould  I  enumerate  all  the  rich  gifts  I  faw 
there,  fays  the  Captain,  it  would  exceed  all  belief : 
as  the  upper  part  of  the  mount  is  a  miracle  of  na- 
VOL.  II. 


Bilhop’s  See  was  alfo  upon  the  fame  account  re¬ 
moved  from  Ampurias  to  Gironne. 
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Rofes  is  a  port-town  fituate  on  a  bay  of  the  fea, 
a  little  to  the  weftward  of  Cape  Creus,  feven  or 
eight  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Gironne,  two 
or  three  to  the  northward  of  Ampurias,  and  ten 
to  the  fouthward  of  Perpignan  in  Rouffillon.  It 
is  well  fortified,  and  defended  by  a  fort,  which 
Hands  upon  an  eminence  by  the  fea-lhore,  that 
commands  the  entrance  into  the  bay.  This  town 
rofe  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Rhoda,  or  Rho- 
dopolis,  which  was  built  by  the  Greeks  of  Rhodes 
at  Cape  Creus.  It  was  the  only  place  in  Cata¬ 
lonia  that  held  out  for  King  Philip  all  the  laft 
war,  who  now  remains  in  pofleflion  of  it. 

Campredon  is  a  pretty  fortified  town,  fituate 
on  an  eminence  near  the  river  Ter,  about  ten 
leagues  north-weft  of  Gironne,  the  capital  of  a 
viguery,  and  defended  by  a  citadel  which  Hands 
in  the  middle  of  the  place.  To  the  north  of 
Campredon  is  a  high  mountain,  where  they  find 
cryftal. 

Puicerda,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Cerdagne, 
is  fituated  in  a  fine  plain,  between  the  rivers  Carol 
and  Segra,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  moun¬ 
tains.  It  is  a  pretty  large  town,  and  fortified  after 
the  modern  way,  being  a  frontier  againft  France. 
The  neighbouring  country  abounds  in  fruit  and 
game,  and  there  are  fome  quarries  of  jafper  of 
various  colours  in  their  mountains,  and  two  medi¬ 
cinal  fountains. 

Urgel  is  fituated  on  the  fame  river  Segra,  in  a 
fruitful  plain  furrounded  with  mountains,  and 
well  planted  with  vines,  four  or  five  leagues  to 
the  weftward  of  Puicerda,  and  has  the  honour  of 
being  a  Bifhop’s  See. 

Solfona  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
on  the  river  Cardonero,  twenty  leagues  north- 
weft  of  Barcelona,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  be¬ 
ing  the  See  of  a  Bifhop. 

Cardona  is  a  handforn  town,  fituate  on  an  emi¬ 
nence  near  the  river  Cardonero,  nine  or  ten  miles 
to  the  fouthward  of  Solfona,  moft  remarkable  for 
a  prodigious  mountain  of  fait  of  all  colours,  but 
becomes  perfectly  white  on  wafhing  it.  The  fait, 
according  to  my  author,  is  inexhauftible  :  not- 
withftanding  it  has  been  dug  thefe  two  thoufand 
years,  it  yields  to  the  prefent  owner,  the  Duke  of 
Cardona,  forty  thoufand  ducats  per  annum.  When 
the  fun  fhines  on  this  mountain,  nothing  can 
appear  brighter,  one  would  think  it  was  all  eom- 
pofed  of  precious  ftones  *,  and  notwithftanding  fait 
generally  renders  the  foil  barren  where  it  is  found, 
this  mountain  produces  lofty  pines,  and  is  planted 
with  excellent  vines. 

CHAP.  XII. 

' Treats  of  the  -province  or  kingdom  of  Valencia ,  and 
of  the  chief  towns  contained  therein. 


'ALENCIA  ftretches  itfelf  along  the  Medi¬ 


terranean  fea  from  north  to  fouth,  being 

the 


V 

bounded  by  Arragon  and  Catalonia  towards 
north  \  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  eaft  j  by 
Murcia  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  New  Caftile  on  the 
weft  ;  being  about  fixty-three  leagues  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  five  and  twenty  in  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft,  where  broadeft. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  provinces  in 
Spain  ;  the  air  is  pure  and  temperate,  and  they  en¬ 
joy  aimoft  a  perpetual  fpring.  ’Tis  true,  the  coun¬ 
try  is  in  feveral  parts  encumbered  with  mountains, 
but  the  plains  and  valleys  on  the  fea-coaft  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fruitful  in  wine,  oil,  fugar,  rice,  oranges, 


lemons,  pomegranates,  and  all  manner  of  fruits.  CHAP. 
In  every  feafon  of  the  year  we  find  leaves,  fruit 
and  bloffoms  on  the  trees,  nor  do  they  want  filk,  ^ 
flax,  or  honey  •,  but  the  foil  does  not  feem  very 
proper  for  corn.  In  their  hills  are  mines  of  gold,  Mines, 
filver  and  alum,  quarries  of  alabafter  and  marble, 
and  the  fea  furnifhes  them  with  plenty  of  fifh  : 
but  they  have  too  often  the  misfortune  of  feeing 
all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  deftroyed,  with  the 
leaves  of  trees  and  every  thing  that  is  green,  for 
many  miles  in  a  few  hours,  by  thofe  innumerable 
armies  of  locufts  which  vifit  them  from  Africa.  Locufls. 
Nor  is  this  the  worft  of  it,  for  they  have  no  fboner 
done  them  this  irreparable  mifchief,  but  they  die 
away,  and  caufe  fuch  an  intolerable  ftench,  that 
they  infedt  the  air,  and  occafion  a  variety  of  dif- 
eafes. 

This  province  is  well  watered  with  rivers  and  River5* 
brooks,  of  which  fome  reckon  up  five  and  thirty ; 
they  all  run  from  eaft  to  weft,  or  from  the  north- 
weft  to  the  fouth- weft,  and  fall  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  fea.  The  chief  of  them  are  the  Mig- 
lias,  or  Millares,  the  Morviedro,  the  Guadalquivir* 
the  Xucar,  and  the  Segura. 

The  Miglias,  or  Millares,  rifes  in  Arragon,  and  Miglias. 
running  fouch-eaft,  falls  into  the  fea  a  little  below 
Villa  Real. 

The  Morviedro  rifes  towards  the  confines  of  Morvi- 
Caftile,  and  running  eaft  ward  pafles  by  Segorba,  edro- 
falling  into  the  fea  a  little  below  the  town  of  Mor¬ 
viedro.  .  :  . 

The  Guadalquivir,  fo  called  by  the  Moors  on  Guadal- 
account  of  the  purenefs  of  it’s  waters,  is  not  fo  quivir. 
remarkable  for  it’s  depth  as  it’s  agreeable  and  beau¬ 
tiful  banks,  always  covered  with  rofes  and  other 
flowers,  or  the  moft  delightful  groves  of  trees, 
from  it’s  iource  to  the  mouth  of  it.  This  river 
rifes  on  the  confines  of  Arragon  and  New  Caftile, 
near  the  town  of  Albarazin,  and  runs  from  the 
north-weft  to  the  fouth-eaft  crofs  the  kingdom  of 
V  alencia,  falling  into  the  fea  near  the  capital  city 
of  the  fame  name. 

The  Xucar  rifing  in  New  Caftile,  runs  through  Xucar* 
the  province  of  Sierra,  where  it  receives  the  two 
fmall  rivers  of  Cabriel  and  Oliara,  after  which 
itcrofles  Valencia  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  falls  into 
the  fea  near  the  little  town  of  Cullern. 

The  Segura  rifes  in  Andalufia,  and  taking  it*s  Segura, 
courfe  through  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  enters 
Valencia,  near  Origuela,  difcharging  it  felf  into 
the  fea  near  Guardamar. 

The  kingdom  of  Valencia  was  much  better 
peopled  anciently  than  it  is  at  prefent,  for  it  was 
from  hence  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  Moors 
were  banilhed  to  Africa  in  the  year  1610,  on  fuf- 
picion  that  the  converts  they  had  made  amongflr 
them  were  ftill  inclined  to  Mahometifm,  and  never 
failed  to  profefs  it  when  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing  it  with  impunity.  But  ftill  there  is  a 
great  mixture  of  old  and  new  Chriftians,  or  of 
native  Spaniards  and  Morifcoes,  as  they  ftile  the 
defendants  of  the  ancient  Moors,  and  thefe  apply 
themfelves  much  more  to  mechanick  arts  and 
hufbandry  than  the  former,  which  may  be  one 
occafion  of  the  fertility  of  this  province. 

The  chief  towns  are  Valencia,  Morviedro,  Se- Chief 
gorba,  Zerica,  Villa  Real,  Villa  Hermofa,  St.  Mat-  towns, 
theo,  Caftello  de  la  Plana,  Penifcola  and  Morelia 
to  the  northward  •,  and  Alzira,  Montefa,  Xativa, 

Gandia,  Denia,  Altea,  Alicant,  Elche,  Elda,  and 
Crigula  to  the  fouthward. 

Valencia,  the  capital,  is  fituated  in  a  fine  plain  Valencia, 
on  the  river  Guadalquivir,  or  Turia,  two  miles 

from 
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CHAP,  from  the  fea,  lying  about  fifty-five  leagues  fouth- 
X*-  eaft  of  Madrid,  and  as  many  fouth-wed  of  Bar- 
K~0~sr'm*  celona.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  wall  and  fome  an¬ 
tique  fortifications,  but  efteemed  a  place  of  no 
great  drength.  The  form  of  the  town  is  round, 
and  contains  about  twelve  thoufand  houfes.  All 
the  travellers  I  meet  with  concur  in  admiring  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  and  it’s  charming  fituation  ; 
they  enjoy,  fays  one  of  them,  a  fweet  temperate 
air,  and  are  fcarce  fenfible  of  winter  ;  they  abound 
in  all  things  that  can  render  life  agreeable:  the 
town  is  watered  with  a  fine  river,  over  which 
there  are  five  (lone-bridges,  and  their  fountains 
are  innumerable  :  the  l'uburbs,  large  as  the  town, 
are  intermixed  with  the  mod  beautiful  gardens : 
the  inhabitants  are  of  an  obliging  agreeable  con- 
verfation,  and  entertain  you  with  an  air  of  gaiety, 
not  to  be  met  with  in  other  parts  of  Spain  :  their 
women  the  fined  and  mod  inclined  to  gallantry 
of  any  of  the  fex  :  but  here  comes  the  curfe,  (for 
I  never  met  with  a  place  extremely  happy  or  en¬ 
gaging  in  fome  refpeits,  but  it  was  as  unfortunate 
in  others)  thefe  fine  ladies  and  their  gallants  occa- 
fion  perpetual  quarrels ;  and  it  is  faid  there  are  more 
bravo’s  and  afi'adins  natives  of  Valencia,  than  of 
all  the  provinces  of  Spain  befides,  who  for  a  dollar 
will  murder  any  man  you  are  jealous  of :  fo  that 
here  is  no  fafety  among  all  this  vad  variety  of  de¬ 
lights,  which  furely  mud  imbitter  every  thing 
that  carries  the  name  of  pleafure. 

But  I  am  apt  to  think  murders  are  not  fo  fre¬ 
quent  as  travellers  fugged,  for  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry  almod  of  the  province  refide  at  Valencia, 
trade  and  manufactures  flourifh  here,  and  there 
are  abundance  of  rich  merchants  and  tradefmen  in 
the  place,  who  would  certainly  find  other  feats  if 
there  was  fo  little  fafety  to  be  met  with.  Their 
principal  manufacture  is  filk,  they  have  alfo  thofe 
of  woollen,  and  their  foreign  trade  in  wine,  oil 
and  fruit  is  confiderable. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  beautiful  city, 
there  is  on  one  fide  a  continued  regular  plantation 
of  fruit-trees  and  ever-greens ,  and  towards  the 
fea  a  bay  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
three  leagues  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  which 
abounds  in  fifh  and  wild  fowl  •,  and  about  half  a 
league  to  the  eadward  is  a  little  fortified  town, 
called  Porto  el  Grujo,  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  port  to  Valencia.  All  the  way  from  Va¬ 
lencia  to  Xativa,  which  is  no  lefs  than  nine 
leagues,  looks  like  a  garden,  and  the  country  is 
fo  populous,  that  the  towns  and  villages  are  not 
half  a  league  afunder ,  where  we  fee  crouds  of  wo¬ 
men  and  children  before  the  houfes  bufied  in  (pin¬ 
ning  of  filk. 

But  to  return  to  the  town.  The  mod  confi¬ 
derable  publick  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the 
Viceroy’s  palace,  and  that  of  Cinta  ;  the  monaf- 
tery  of  St.  Jerom,  the  exchange  and  the  arfenal. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  it  was  edeemed  the 
mod  beautiful  town  in  Spain.  From  Pliny  we 
underdand  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  as  well  as  by 
an  ancient  infcription,  wherein  it  is  diled  Colonia 
Julia  Valencia.  There  are  many  fragments  of  an¬ 
tiquity  dill  remaining  in  and  about  the  city.  It 
was  the  feat  of  the  Mooridi  Kings,  till  they  were 
expelled  by  James  the  Fird,  King  of  Arragon, 
diled  the  Victorious,  in  the  year  1238,  who  uni¬ 
ted  this  province  to  the  red  of  his  dominions.  It 
is  at  prefent  the  See  of  an  Archbifiiop  and  a  uni- 
verfity,  and  was  one  of  the  fird  towns  that  de¬ 
clared  for  King  Charles  III.  after  the  taking 
of  Barcelona  in  the  year  1705,  but  differed  fuffi- 
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ciently  for  her  forwardnefs  after  the  lofs  of  the  CHAP; 
battle  of  Almanza,  anno  1707  ;  they  were  facri-  XI* 
ficed  with  the  red  of  our  friends  in  Spain  to  the 
covetoufnefs  and  ambition  of  a  certain  General, 
who  would  not  differ  the  Englifh  forces  in  Spain 
to  be  timely  re-inforced,  led  there  fhould  have 
been  too  fudden  a  revolution  in  that  kingdom, 
which  might  have  eclipfed  his  glory,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  before  his  infatiabJe  avarice  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  treafure  equal  to  that  of  many  crowned 
heads.  ,r 

Morviedro  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill  Morvie- 
on  the  river  Palencia,  or  Morviedro,  four  or  five  dr0* 
leagues  to  the  northward  of  Valencia,  and  about 
two  leagues  from  the  fea.  It  is  furrounded  with 
an  old  wall  and  towers*  and  contains  feven  hun¬ 
dred  families. 


Upon  the  top  of  an  adjoining  rock  they  flbewSagun- 
the  ruins  of  the  once  famous  but  unfortunate  Sa-  tum- 
guntum,  whofe  citizens,  in  the  war  between  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians,  being  confederates  of 
the  former,  after  having  fudained  a  fiege,  of  nine 
months,  chofe  rather  .  to  bury  themfeiyes  in  the 
ruins  of  their  town,  than  lubmit  to  Hannibal., 
for  which  their  bravery  and  refolution  has  been 
often  celebrated  in  Roman  dory.  It  was  retaken 
.eight  years  after  by  Scipio,  who  redared*  it  to 
thofe  that  remained  alive  of  the  inhabitants.  Upon 
one  of  the  gates  .we  meet  with  theofollowing  in¬ 
fcription,  viz.  SENATVS  POPVLVSQVE  SA- 
GVNTINORVM  QLAVDIO  INVICTO  PIO 
FEE.  IMP.  CMS.  PONT.  MAX;  TRIB.  POT. 

P.  P.  PROCOS.  • 


At  another  ga?e  near  the  cathedral,  is  the  head  of 
Hannibal  cut  in  (lone  :  fromhenceas  we  afcend 
the  rock,  we  meet  with  the  ruins  of  an  amphi¬ 
theatre,  confiding  of  fix  and  twenty  benches  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  and  above  the  amphitheatre  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  fortrefs. 

Segorba  is  fituated  on  an  eminence,  in  the  mid-  Segorba, 
die  of  a  fpacious  plain  furrounded  with  mountains, 
on  the  river  Morviedro,  ten  leagues  north  of  Va¬ 
lencia,  and  as  many  to  the  eadward  of  the  fea. 

It  is  a  walled  town,  confiding  of  about  eight  hun¬ 
dred  families,  and  defended  by  a  cadle  •,  the  See  of 
a  Bifhop,  and  capital  of  a  duchy.  Near  it  is  a 
quarry  of  excellent  marble,  which  the  Romans 
ufed  to  tranfport  to  Rome  to  adorn  their  palaces. 

North-wed  of  Segorba  dands  the  little  town  of  Xeuca. 
Xerica,  the  capital  of  a  county. 

Four  or  five  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Mor-  Villa  Real 
viedro  Hands  Villa  Real,  upon  the  river  Millares, 
about  a  league  from  the  fea.  It  was  a  handfom 
little  town,  confiding  of  about  eight  hundred  in¬ 
habitants,  till  taken  by  dorm  in  the  year  1706  by 
the  Marfhal  de  Torres,  King  Philip’s  Ge¬ 
neral,  who  burnt  it  down  to  the  ground,  and  put 
the  people  to  the  (word,  as  he  ferved  fcveral  other 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood  for  adhering  to  King 
Charles  III. 

Alzira  is  fituated  on  the  river  Xucar,  fix  leagues  Alzira. 
to  the  fouthward  of  Valencia,  and  is  remarkable 
chiefly  for  it’sfilk-manufadlure. 

Xativa  was  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground,  nine  or  Xativa. 
ten  leagues  louth  of  Valencia.  It  was  one  of  the 
fined  towns  in  Spain,  and  confided  of  about  three 
thoufand  families,  but  after  the  battle  of  Almanza, 
anno  1707,  it  was  burnt,  and  the  fortifications 
razed  by  King  Philip’s  army.  This  was  ano¬ 
ther  melancholy  confequence  of  the  Confederates 
deferting  their  friends  in  Spain  who  had  declared 
for  them,  only  to  humour  fome  favourite  Generals 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  King  Philip  fince 
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ordered  another  town  to  be  built  in  the  place  where 
Xativa  flood,  and  called  after  his  name. 

Gandia  is  fituated  on  the  little  river  Alcoy, 
within  half  a  league  of  the  fea,  ten  leagues 
fouth  of  Valencia,  moft  remarkable  for  it’s  fugar- 
works. 

Three  or  four  leagues  fouth-eafl  of  Gandia  lies 
the  town  of  Denia,  on  the  fea-coaft,  defended  by 
a  caftle  fituated  on  a  neighbouring  mountain,  and 
has  a  tolerable  harbour. 

Three  or  four  leagues  further  fouth  {lands  Altea, 
on  a  high  hill,  rather  adorned  than  defended  by  an 
old  caftle,  famous  for  it’s  bay,  where  (hips  fre¬ 
quently  take  in  water.  The  country-people  here 
made  no  difficulty  in  declaring  their  inclinations 
for  King  Charles  the  Third,  when  the  confe¬ 
derate  fleet  touched  here  in  their  way  to  Barce¬ 
lona,  anno  1705  ;  for  which  they  fuffered  fuffi- 
ciently  afterwards. 

Alicant  is  a  fea-port  town,  defended  by  a  flrong 
caftle  fituated  on  a  rock,  about  twenty  leagues 
fouth  of  Valencia,  and  as  many  to  the  northward 
of  Cartagena.  It  is  a  town  of  the  befl  trade  of 
any  in  the  province,  particularly  in  red  and  white 
wines,  oranges,  lemons  and  other  fruits.  The 
confederate  fleet  commanded  by  Sir  John  Leake 
took  both  the  town  and  caftle  in  the  year  1 706  ; 
but  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Almanza,  King 
Philip’s  forces  retook  the  town,  and  blocked  up 
the  caftle  ;  the  latter  however  held  out  againft  all 
the  efforts  of  France  and  Spain  till  April  1709. 
The  enemy  tried  all  imaginable  ways  to  reduce  it, 
and  among  the  reft  had  recourfe  to  mining,  in 
which  they  made  but  a  very  flow  progrefs,  the  rock 
being  extremely  hard  •,  they  lodged  however  twelve 
hundred  barrels  of  powder  in  the  rock,  and  then 
fummoned  Richards  the  Governor  tofurrender, 
acquainting  him  at  the  fame  time  with  his  danger, 
and  giving  leave  to  two  of  his  officers  to  come  out 
and  view  the  mine ,  which  they  did  accordingly, 
and  upon  their  report  the  Governor  held  a  council 
of  war,  wherein  it  was  refolved  not  to  furren- 
der ;  whereupon  the  enemy  fprung  their  mine, 
which  made  an  incredible  noife,  but  had  no  great 
effedl  upon  the  caftle ;  only  the  Governor,  Major- 
General  Richards,  and  Colonel  Syburgh,  hap¬ 
pening  to  be  a  little  too  near  the  place  where  the 
mine  was,  were  unfortunately  blown  up  and  buried 
in  the  ruins,  with  feveral  other  officers.  The  com¬ 
mand  hereupon  devolving  upon  Lieutenant-Colonel 
d’Albon,  he  determined  to  hold  out  till  he  was 
relieved,  and  venture  another  mine.  On  the  15th 
of  April  1709,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  garifon.  Sir 
George  Byng,  and  Major-General  Stanhope, 
appeared  before  the  place  with  a  fleet  of  men  of 
war,  and  four  thoufand  land-forces  on  board  ;  but 
the  Spanilh  army  being  much  fuperior  to  them, 
they  did  not  think  fit  to  difimbark  their  troops, 
but  contented  themfelves  with  fending  a  flag  of 
truce  on  fhore,  with  an  offer  of  withdrawing  the 
Englifh  garifon  out  of  the  caftle,  which  the 
Spaniards  agreed  to  ;  and  purfuantto  this  capitula¬ 
tion,  the  garifon,  confiding  of  five  hundred  men, 
marched  out  the  eighteenth  of  April  1709,  N.  S. 
with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  all  other  mark^s 
of  honour,  and  embarked  on  board  the  fleet.  Ei¬ 
ther  the  Confederates  apprehended  it  impracticable 
to  throw  fupplies  into  the  caftle  while  the  Spanifh 
army  were  poffeflfed  of  all  the  avenues,  or  they 
might  be  of  opinion  that  another  mine  would  to- 
tallv  demolifh  it ;  at  lead:  that  it  would  be  more 
eligible  to  withdraw  the  garifon  in  time,  than  run 
the  hazard  of  another  experiment. 


Origuela,  or  Orihuela,  is  fituated  in  a  fruitful  Origuela. 
plain  furrounded  with  mountains,  on  the  river 
Seguria,  in  the  midway  between  Alicant  and  Car¬ 
tagena,  and  about  a  league  from  the  confines  of 
Murcia.  It  is  enclofed  with  a  wall,  and  defended 
by  an  old  caftle,  and  has  the  honour  of  being  a 
univerfity  and  the  See  of  a  Bilhop.  The  neigh¬ 
bouring  country  abounds  in  corn,  wine,  fruits, 
honey,  flax  and  fait  infomuch  that  it  is  become 
a  proverb,  whether  it  rains  or  not,  there  is  always 
plenty  at  Origuela. 

CHAP.  XIII. 

Treats  of  the  province  of  Efiramadur a. 

THIS  province  and  the  two  Caftiles  are  fre-  CHAP. 

quently comprehended  in  one;  but  I  fhall  fol-  XIII. 
low  our  beft  maps,  and  defcribe  Eftramadura  as  ' — '/~mJ 
a  diftind  province  from  the  Baftiles,  artu  bound 
it  with  the  province  of  Leon  on  the  north  ;  by 
New  Baftile  on  the  eaft ;  by  Andalufia  on  the 
fouth  •,  and  by  Portugal  on  the  weft ;  being  about 
fixty  leagues  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
thirty-four  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  The 
mountains  of  Banos,  Pico  and  Guadaloupe  divide 
it  from  the  two  Caftiles  on  the  eaft,  and  thofe  of 
Sierra  Morena  feparate  it  from  Andalufia  on  the 
fouth  ;  but  the  reft  of  the  country  is  plain  and 
level,  if  compared  with  the  other  provinces,  and 
efteemed  the  moft  fruitful  part  of  Spain,  to  which 
the  rivers  that  water  it  very  much  contribute  : 
the  chief  of  them  are  the  Tagus  and  Guadiana,  Rive©, 
that  crofs  it  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  Alagon, 
which  rifing  in  the  north  runs  fouthward,°and 
paffing  by  Coria,  falls  into  the  Tagus.  The  Al¬ 
monte,  which  rifing  in  the  eaft  takes  it’s  courfe 
north-weft ,  and  falls  Jikewife  into  the  Ta<ms. 

And  the  Zuja,  which  has  it’s  fource  in  Sierra  Mo¬ 
rena,  and  running  firft  to  the  north,  then  turns 
about  to  the  weft,  and  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
Guadiana  near  Medelin. 

The  chief  towns  are  Placencia,  Coria,  Alcan-  chief 
tara,  Albuquerque,  Feria,  Truxillo,  Guadaloupe,  towns. 
Merida,  Medelin,  Badajoz,  Xeres  de  Badajoz  and 
Lerena. 

Placencia  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  little  Placencia. 
river  Xente,  furrounded  with  mountains,  about 
forty  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Madrid.  Both  moun¬ 
tains  and  valleys  in  the  diftridl  of  this  city  are 
extremely  fruitful.  The  plains  produce  excellent 
grain,  and  on  the  mountains  are  whole  forefts  of 
fruit  trees,  as  apples,  pears,  chefnuts,  olives,  cher¬ 
ries,  peaches,  apricots,  lemons,  oranges,  pome¬ 
granates,  figs,  &c.  The  town  itfelf  is  well  built, 
containing  about  two  thoufand  houfes,  which  form 
feveral  fine  ftreets  and  fquares,  embellifhed  with 
fountains,  and  is  the  See  of  a  Biffiop. 

Coria  alfo  is  an  epifcopal  city,  ten  leagues  to  the  Coria. 
weftward  of  Placencia,  fituate  in  a  fruitful  plain 
on  the  little  river  Alagon.  The  cathedral  is  the 
only  publick  building  mentioned  by  travellers,  as 
worth  the  viewing.  The  city  has  the  title  of  a 
marquifate,  and  belongs  to  the  Dukes  of  Alva. 

Alcantara  is  fituated  on  the  river  Tagus,  ten  Alcan- 
leagues  fouth  of  Coria,  and  three  to  the  weftward  tara- 
of  the  confines  of  Portugal,  a  frontier  garifon  a- 
gainft  that  kingdom,  moft:  remarkable  fora  mag¬ 
nificent  bridge  over  the  Tagus,  faid  to  be  built  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Lufitania.  It  is  raifed  two  hundred  foot 
above  the  water,  and  though  it  confifts  but  of  fix 
arches,  is  fix  hundred  and  feventy  foot  long,  and 

eight 
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eight  and  twenty  broad,  and  has  this  infcription  on  gate  of  a  cirque  or  theatre, 
it,  viz. 

IMP.  C/ESARI.  D.  NERVvE  F.  NERViE 
TRAJANO  AVG.  GERM.  DACICO.  PONT. 

MAX.  TRIB.  POTEST.  VIII.  IMP.  VI.  COS. 

V.  R.  P. 

At  the  foot  of  the  bridge  there  is  a  little  antique 
chapel  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  firft  dedicated  to 
Trajan,  and  afterward  by  the  Chriftians  to  the 
honour  of  St.  Julian.  This  town  was  built  by  and  about  half  a  league  to  the  eaftward  of  thecon- 
the  Moors  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  the 
bridge  over  the  river,  which  here  runs  in  a  very 
deep  channel,  having  high  craggy  rocks  on  each 
fide  of  it.  The  Moors  give  it.  the  name  of  Al¬ 
cantara,  which  word  in  their  language  fignifies  a 
bridge.  Alfonsus  the  Tenth,  King  of  Leon, 
took  it  from  them,  and  gave  it  to  the  knights  of 


XIII. 


?Oi 

town  was  for-  CH  A  P; 

tided  about  the  time  that  the  Portuguefe  threw 
off  the  Caftilian  yoke,  and  in  the  laft  war  with 
that  nation  the  Spaniards  laid  up  their  magazines 
here.  It  is  at  prefent  a  Bifhop’s  See,  and  by  fome 
called  the  capital  of  Eftramadura. 

Badajoz  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  on  the  fouth  Badajoz. 
bank  of  the  river  Guadiana,  fixty  leagues  fouth- 
weft  of  Madrid,  ten  to  the  weftward  of  Merida, 


fines  of  Portugal,  againft  which  kingdom  it  is  the 
ftrongeft  frontier  town  the  Spaniards  have,  and  is 
generally  called  the  capital  of  Eftramadura.  It  is 
a  Bifhop’s  See,  and  contains  about  four  thciufand 
inhabitants.  The  houfes  are  well  built,  and  the 
ftreets  tolerably  large,  but  the  beauty  of  it  is  their 
great  fquare,  on  one  fide  whereof  ftands  the 


ca- 


Calatrava,  who  afterwards  took  the  title  of  knights  thedral  church  of  Saint  John,  and  on  the  other  the 


of  Alcantara. 

Truxillo.  Truxillo,  or  Trugillo,  olim  Trogillium  and  'Tur¬ 
ns  Julia , ,  is  an  ancient  town,  fituate  among  the 
mountains  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  having  a  citadel 
on  the  top  of  it,  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues  fouth- 
eaft  of  Alcantara,  and  forty-five  fouth-weft  of 
Madrid,  contains  about  a  thoufand  houfes,  faid  to 
have  been  built  by  Julius  C/es  a  r,  and  famous 
in  thefe  latter  ages  for  the  birth  of  Francis  Pi- 
zarro,  Marquifs  de  las  Charcos,  one  of  the 


Governor’s  palace.  It  is  divided  in  two  parts,  viz. 
the  high  and  low  town,  and  defended  by  two 
caftles,  one  on  the  fide  of  Andalufia,  called  St.  Mi¬ 
chael,  and  the  other  on  theoppofite  fide  of  the  ri¬ 
ver,  called  St.  Chriftophal,  which  defends  the  en¬ 
trance  on  the  bridge,  a  very  fine  ftrudture,  built 
of  large  hewn  ftone  on  thirty  arches.  The  town 
has  fuftained  two  memorable  ficges  without  being 
taken,  one  by  the  Portuguefe  in  the  year  1 658,  and 
the  other  in  1705  by  the  confederates,  when  the 


Spanilh  Generals  that  difcovered  and  conquer’d  the  Britifh  General  the  Earl  of  Galway,  a  French  re- 


Guada¬ 

lupe. 


empire  of  Peru. 

Eight  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Truxillo,  on 
the  confines  of  New  Caftile,  ftands  the  little  town 
of  Guadalupe,  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in 
a  plain  furrounded  with  mountains,  which  alfo  have 
obtained  the  name  of  the  Guadalupe  mountains. 


fugee,  loft  his  right  hand  by  a  cannot-lhot.  The 
town  ftands  in  a  very  fertile  foil :  it  is  needlefs  to 
enumerate  the  kinds  of  fruit,  having  done  it  fo 


often  already  in  treating  of  other  towns  in  this 
province. 

Xeres  de  Badajoz  is  a  little  city,  about  eight  Xeresde 
The  town  is  well  built,  and  pleafantly  fituated  in  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Badajoz,  and  belonged  former-  Badajoz. 
a  country  that  looks  like  a  foreft  of  fruit-trees,  ly  to  the  knights  templers,  which  occafioned  it’s  be- 
where  grapes,  oranges,  figs,  and  other  delicious  ing  called  Xeres  de  Cavalleros.  The  principal 

riches  of  the  place  confifts  in  cattle,  which  are  fed 
in  the  fine  paftures  about  it.  It  is  faid  they  fend 
no  lefs  than  fifty  thoufand  horned  cattle  annually 
to  the  fairs  of  Efcalona  and  Villena. 

Medellin  is  fituated  on  the  Guadiana,  fix  leagues  Medellin, 
to  the  eaftward  of  Merida,  in  a  fruitful  country. 


fruits  abound.  That  which  contributes  much  to 
it’s  fertility  are  three  or  four  fmall  brooks,  which 
falling  from  the  mountains,  run  winding  through 
the  valley,  and  enrich  it  with  their  waters.  But 
what  the  town  is  moft  famous  for  is  a  miraculous 
image,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  blelfed  Virgin,  which, 


according  to  their  tradition,  lay  buried  many  hun-  abounding  in  all  things,  faid  to  be  founded  by  Q. 
dred  years  in  the  time  of  the  Moors,  and  now  C^ciliusMetellus,  a  Roman  Conful,  and 
performs  abundance  of  cures;  at  leaft,  devout  famous  for  the  birth  of  Fernando  Cortez,  the 
people  who  have  implored  her  aftiftance,  upon  their  Spanilh  General  that  conquered  Mexico. 


Merida. 


recovery  have  prefen  ted  her  with  a  great  many  of¬ 
ferings,  .  and  pilgrims  vifit  her  fhrine  from  all  parts 
of  Spain.  This  image,  like  that  of  Monferrat  in 
Catalonia,  is  turned  almoft  black,  alfo  fuppofed  to 
be  occafioned  by  it’s  lying  long  under  ground. 

Merida  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  contiguous 
to  the  river  Guadiana,  twenty-five  leagues  north  of 
Seville,  and  fifty- five  fouth-weft  of  Madrid,  for¬ 
merly  known  by  the  name  of  Emerita  Augufia ,  and 
was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Lufitania.  There 
are  ftill  fome  noble  remains  of  antiquity  here,  as 
the  ruins  of  the  walls,  which  lhew  it’s  ancient  gran¬ 
deur,  though  the  town  be  fmall  at  prefent,  not 
containing  above  a  thoufand  inhabitants.  Au¬ 
gustus  built  a  fine  bridge  over  the  Guadiana  at 


Ellerena,  or  Lerena,  ftands  about  ten  leagues  to  Ellerena. 
the  fouthward  of  Medellin,  near  the  mountains  of 
Sierra  Morena,  built  by  the  knights  of  the  order 
of  St.  James,  and  honoured  with  the  title  of  acity. 

It  is  fituated  in  a  fruitful  foil,  rich  in  pafture. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

Treats  of  the  province  of  Andalufia. 

ANDALUSIA  is  bounded  by  a  long  chain  CHAP. 

of  mountains,  called  Sierra  Morena,  which 
feparate  it  from  Eftramadura  and  New  Caftile,  on 
the  north;  by  Murcia  and  Grenada,  towards  the  situation 
eaft  ;  by  the  fame  province  of  Grenada,  the  ftreights  and  extent 


this  place,  and  two  aquedudts,  and  caufed  a  high-  of  Gibralter  and  the  Atlantick  Ocean  on  the  fouth  ; 

a-  and  by  Portugal,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the 
Guadiana  and  Chanca,  towards  the  weft  rextend¬ 
ing  in  length  about  ninety  leagues  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  about  fixty  in  it’s  greateft  breadth  from 
north  to  fouth,  but  in  many  places,  efpecially  to¬ 
wards  the  eaft,  it  is  not  thirty  leagues  over.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  near  feventy  leagues  fea-coaft. 
Andalufia  is  part  of  the  ancient  Baetica,  which 
comprehended  this  province,  Grenada,  and  that 

17  I  part 


way  to  be  made  from  thence  to  Seville.  The 
quedu&s  are  entirely  ruined,  and  there  is  another 
modern  one  in  their  room,  much  inferior  to  the 
former,  which  however  conveys  water  to  the  town 
from  a  confiderable  diftance.  The  bridge  was  car¬ 
ried  away  in  the  year  1610  by  a  flood,  and  ano¬ 


ther  built  at  a  great 


expence. 


Among  other  re¬ 


mains  of  antiquity,  there  is  a  triumphal  arch  pret¬ 
ty  well  preferved,  which  feems  to  have  been  the 
Vol.  II.  Numb.  XCV. 
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C  H  A  P.part  of  Eftramadura  which  lies  fouth  of  the  Gua- 
aI\  .  diana.  It  was  called  Vandalitia  trom  the  Vandals, 
*  who  fettled  here  in  the  fifth  century,  and  from 
thence  corruptly  Andalufia.  The  Moors  poffeffed 
themfelves  of  it  in  the  eighth  century,  and  divi¬ 
ded  it  into  the  kingdoms  of  Cordoua,  Seville  and 
Air.  Jaen.  They  enjoy  here  a  pure  ferene  heaven,  a 

Soil.  healthful  air,  and  a  foil  anfwerable  to  the  moft 

luxurious  willies,  abounding  in  corn,  wine,  oil, 
fugar  and  honey.  They  have  large  herds  of  great 
Cattle.  and  finall  cattle,  and  the  moft  beautiful  breed  of 
horl’es  in  Europe,  and  no  country  was  more  famous 
Mine',  for  it’s  rich  minerals  till  America  was  found  out. 
True  it  is,  great  part  of  the  fummer  is  exceffive 
hot ;  but  as  the  Spaniards  in  the  fouthern  provinces 
fieep  away  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  feldom  tra¬ 
vel  but  in  the  morning  or  evening,  the  natives  are 
far  from  thinking  the  heats  intolerable,  efpecially 
as  they  are  frequently  refrefhed  by  fea-breezes,and 
by  many  other  ways  which  neceffity,  the  mother 
of  invention,  has  taught  them  to  avoid  the  heats. 
Befides  other  minerals,  in  the  mountains  of  An¬ 
dalufia  they  find  plenty  of  quick-filver  and  ver¬ 
milion. 

Rivers.  The  principal  rivers  of  this  province  are  the 
Guadalquivir,  which  runs  the  whole  length-  of  it 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  divides  the  country  into  al- 
moft  two  equal  parts.  The  Xenil,  which  rifing 
in  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  enters  Andalufia  a- 
bove  Lucena,  and  taking  it’s  courfe  to  the  weft- 
ward,  difcharges  it  felf  into  the  Guadalquivir.  The 
Odier,  or  Odiel,  which  rifing  in  the  confines  of 
Eftramadura,  runs  to  the  fouthward,  and  difcharges 
it  felf  into  the  ocean.  The  river  Tinto,  which 
runs  almoft  parallel  to  the  Odier,  and  falls  into  the 
ocean  a  little  to  the  eaft  ward  of  that  river.  The 
waters  of  the  Tinto  are  fo  bitter,  that  there  is  no 
drinking  them,  nor  can  any  fifh  live  in  it.  The 
Guadiamar  runs  from  north  to  fouth,  and  falls  into 
the  Guadalquivir.  The  Chanca  runs  from  north 
to  fouth,  and  falling  into  the  Guadiana,  divides 
Andalufia  from  Portugal.  The  Guadalete,  by  the 
Latins  called  Lethe ,  rifes  on  the  confines  of  Gre¬ 
nada,  and  running  fouth-weft  by  Bornos  and  Ar- 
cos,  difcharges  it  felf  into  the  fea  at  Port  St.  Mary’s. 
And  the  Guadarmena,  which  rifing  in  New  Caf- 
tile,  runs  from  north  to  fouth,  and  difcharges  it 
felf  into  the  Guadalquivir  below  Cacorla.  • 

Divifion.  I  fhall  divide  this  province  as  it  was  formerly, 
into  eaft  and  weft :  the  eaft  contains  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Cordoua,  and  the  weft  the  kingdom 
of  Seville. 

Chief  The  chief  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Cordoua  are 
lowiis.  Cacorla,  Ubeda,  Baeza,  Jaen,  Alcala  Real,  An- 
duxar  or  Andujar,  and  Cordoua. 

The  chief  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Seville  are 
Medina-Sidonia,  Offuna,  Ecya  or  Ecija,  Car¬ 
mona,  Marchena,  Seville,  St.  Lucar  Arcos,  Port  St. 
Mary,  Cadiz,  Rota,Gibralter,  St.  Lucar  la  Major, 
Xeresde  Guadiana,  Aymonte  and  Lucena, 

Jaen.  Jaen,  the  capital  ofa  kingdom  in  the  time  of  the 
Moors,  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  fifty- 
five  leagues  fouth  of  Madrid,  and  about  twenty  to 
the  eaftward  of  Cordoua,  furrounded  with  a  wall 
and  antique  towers,  and  defended  by  a  caftle.  The 
town  is  tolerably  large  and  populous,  adorned  with 
a  handfom  fquare,  fine  churches  and  cloyfters,  a- 
greeabie  fountains,  and  the  magnificent  houfes  of 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  province 
that  refide  here.  But  this  city  is  moft  remarkable 
among  the  Spaniards  for  the  image  of  St.  Veronica, 
who  lent  her  handkerchief  to  the  bleffed  Jefus 
when  he  was  carrying  his  crofs,  to  which  devout 


people  refort  in  crouds.  It  is  at  prefent  the  See  CHAP, 
of  a  Bifhop,  fuffragan  of  Seville,  and  fituate  in  a  , 
country  abounding  in  filk,  corn,  wine,  oil  and  ex¬ 
cellent  fruits. 


Cordoua,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  alfo  in  the  Cordoua. 
time  of  the  Moors,  is  fituated  on. the  north  bank 
of  .the  river  Guadalquivir,  having  the  mountains 
of  Sierra  Morena  on  the  north,  and  a  fpacious 
plain  to  the  fouth,  about  fixty  leagues  to  the 
fouthward  of  Madrid,  and  twenty-four  to  the 
eaftward  of  Seville.  The  form  of  it  is  an  ob¬ 
long  iquare,  ftretching  from  eaft  to  weft  along  the 
river  Guadalquivir.  The  extent  of  the  town  is 
very  large,  but  not  populous  in  proportion,  there 
being  abundance  of  large  gardens  and  orchards 
within  the  walls.  It  is  adorned  with  fome  fine 
buildings,  palaces,  churches  and  religious  houfes, 
and  has  feverai  large  handfom  fuburbs,  of  which 
the  moft  confiderable  is  towards  the  eaft.  The  ca¬ 
thedral  is  a  vaft  magnificent  ftructure,  built  for  a 
Mahometan  Mofque  by  Abdachaman,  King 
of  the  Moors,  in  the  eighth  century,  who  made 
Cordoua  the  feat  of  his  government.  Thischurch 
is  fix  hundred  foot  long,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  wide,  having  four  and  twenty  large  doors 
adorned  with  excellent  workmanfhip.  The  roof  is 
fuftained  by  three  hundred  and  fixty-five  pillars  of 
alabafter,  jafper  and  black  marble,  a  foot  and  half 
diameter.  The  new  chapel  in  it  is  as  large  as  fome 
churches,  lined  with  marble  and  richly  gilded,  as 
is  all  the  roof  of  the  church.  That  vaft  number 
of  (lender  pillars  which  divide  the  feverai-  chapels 
from  each  other,  make  a  very  grand  appearance 
on  entring  the  church.  The  Moors  were  in  pof- 
feffion  of  this  city  five  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
during  all  which  time  the  Chriftians  were  allowed 
liberty  of  confcience ,  and  had  fix  churches,  in 
which  they  performed  divine  fervice  :  for  this  pri¬ 
vilege  they  paid  a  very  inconfiderable  tribute. 

Cordoua  is  a  Bi (hop’s  See,  the  epifcopal  palace 
a  large  edifice,  chiefly  remarkable  for  it’s  fine  gar¬ 
dens,  in  which  is  a  wildernefs  of  orange-trees. 

The  King’s  palace  is  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town, 
ofa  vaft  extent,  and  furrounded  with  walls  like  a 
caftle.  In  the  ftables  are  kept  two  hundred  horfes 
of  the  Andalufian  breed,  efteemed  the  fineft  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  Place  Major,  or  grand  fquare,  is  an¬ 
other  ornament  to  this  city  j  it  is  furrounded  with 
fine  houfes,  fupported  by  a  large  piazza.  Cordoua 
being  thus  elegantly  built,  and  enjoying  an  excel¬ 
lent  air,  abundance  of  perfons  of  quality  have  their 
refidence  in  it.  The  town  has  alfo  a  flourifhing 
trade  by  means  of  the  Guadiana,  which  begins  to 
be  navigable  at  this  city.  Several  great  men,  as 
well  ancients  as  moderns,  were  natives  of  Cordoua, 
particularly  the  two  Seneca’s,  the  Poet  Lucan, 
Trogus  Pompeius,  Porcius  Latro,  Avi¬ 
cenna,  Averroes,  Ferdinand  Gqnsal- 
vo,  Ambrosius  Morales,  &c.  The  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Cordoua  is  extremely  agreeable  and 
fruitful ;  the  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  is 
built,  are  full  of  gardens,  vineyards,  and  forefts 
of  fruit-trees,  interlperfed  with  a  variety  of  fine 
valleys,  watered  with  fprings  and  rivulets.  When 
their  groves  of  oranges  and  citrons  are  in  bloffom, 
they  perfume  the  whole  country.  It  is  one  of  the 
diversions  of  Cordoua  to  walk  in  the  fields  in  a 
ferene  fummer’s  night,  to  breathe  that  delicious  air. 

Their  vines  produce  wine  of  an  excellent  tafte, 
and 'their  fields  afford  fuch  an  abundance  of  all 
things,  that  it  is  with  juftice  called  the  granary  of 
Spain.  o) 

Seville  is  fituated  in  a  vaft  fruitful  plain  up-  Seville. 

on 
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CHAP,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Guadalquivir,  twenty 
XIV.  leagues  north-eaft  of  the  ocean,  about  twenty-four 
' """v  '  north-eaft  of  Cadiz,  and  feventy  fouth-weft  of 

Madrid,  anciently  called  Hifpalis  from  it’s  fituation  ; 
Hifpalis  in  the  language  of  the  Phenicians  or  Ty¬ 
rians,  who  were  the  founders  of  it,  fignifying  a 
green  plain*  The  city  is  one  of  the  largeft  in  Spain, 
of  a  round  form,  and  encompafled  with  an  old  Wall 
and  towers,  rather  an  ornament  than  defence  to 
it,  about  eight  miles  in  circumference,  having 
twelve  handfom  gates.  The  houfes  are  well  built 
after  the  Moorilh  plan,  but  the  ftreets  are  narrow  ; 
the  inhabitants  computed  at  three  hundred  thou- 
fand.  There  are  feveral  confiderable  fuburbs,  that 
called  Triana  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  is 
the  chief,  with  which  there  is  a  communication  by 
a  bridge,  and  on  each  fide  the  river  are  keys,  where 
fhips  difcharge  and  receive  their  lading.  Julius 
Czesar  rebuilt  and  beautified  this  city,  giving  it 
the  name  of  Julia  Romula.  It  was  the  feat  of  the 
government  in  the  time  of  the  Gothick  fovereigns, 
and  afterwards  the  capital  of  one  of  the  mod  con¬ 
fiderable  Moorilh  kingdoms,  till  taken  from  them 
by  Ferdinand  III,  King  of  Caftile,  in  the  year 
1248,  after  a  fiege  of  fixteen  months,  when  he 
drove  out  mod  of  the  Moorilh  inhabitants,  and 
introduced  the  Chriftians  in  their  room,  and  is  ftill 
the  metropolis  of  Andalufia,  being  one  of  the  molt 
ancient  Archbilhopricks  in  Spain,  the  revenue 
whereof  is  faid  to  amount  to  thirty  thoufand  pounds 
fterling  per  annum.  The  cathedral  was  a  Ma¬ 
hometan  mofque,  built  in  the  tenth  century  by  the 
Moors,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  magnificent  ftruc- 
tures  of  the  kind  in  Spain,  four  hundred  feet  in 
length,  two  hundred  and  feventy  in  breadth,  and 
an  hundred  and  twenty-eight  in  height,  and  con¬ 
taining  no  lefs  than  fourfcore  chapels  and  altars, 
where  mafles  are  faid  every  day.  There  are  in  the 
city  a  great  many  other  fine  churches  and  mo- 
nafteries. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town  is  the  royal  palace 
called  Alcazar,  of  Which  the  fineft  part  was  built 
by  the  Moors.  Here  we  fee  on  every  fide  the  im¬ 
perial  eagle,  with  Charles  the  Fifth’s  motto. 
Plus  ultra.  The  gardens  belonging  to  this  palace 
are  extremely  fine.  Other  publick  buildings  taken 
notice  of  by  travellers  are  the  palace  of  the  inqui- 
fition,  the  exchange,  the  India-houfe,  the  mint, 
the  colleges  belonging  to  the  univerfity,  which 
has  not  the  reputation  it  had  formerly  ;  a  noble  a- 
quedudt,  which  brings  water  from  Carmona,  fix 
leagues  from  the  city.  Their  hofpitals  amount  to 
an  hundred  and  twenty  of  all  kinds,  fome  of  them 
very  large  and  beautiful.  There  are  a  great  many 
fpacious  fquares  alfo  in  Seville,  adorned  with  foun¬ 
tains  and  magnificent  buildings,  and  no  town  a- 
bounded  more  in  wealth  in  the  laft  age,  when  all 
the  trade  to  Potofi  and  America  in  general  was  car¬ 
ried  on  here.  Their  traffick  is  ftill  confiderable, 
but  Cadiz  and  other  fea-ports  have  deprived  them 
of  a  great  deal  of  it,  the  river  not  being  navigable 
for  large  veflfels  higher  than  St.  Lucar.  Seville  is 
larger  than  Madrid  ;  it’s  fituation  on  the  river  Gua¬ 
dalquivir  in  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  plains  in  the 
world,  renders  it  a  very  defirable  abode.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  a  perfect  paradife,  efpecially  in  a  fine  even¬ 
ing,  which  they  feldom  want,  when  all  the  quality 
repair  to  the  neighbouring  fields  in  their  coaches 
to  tafte  the  fragrant  air,  perfumed  with  a  variety 
of  fweet  flowers  and  blofloms  that  nature  produces 
here  in  almoft  every  feafon.  Their  olives  are  the 
beft  in  Europe,  and  grow  in  the  greateft  quantities  j 
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there  is  a  wood  of  them  not  far  from  the  city  near  C  H  A  P. 
twenty  miles  in  circumference. 

Cadiz,  olim  Gades,  or,  as  the  Englifli  ufually 
pronounce  it,  Cales,  is  fituated  on  the  north-weft 
point  of  the  ifland  of  Leon,  or  Lions,  in  thirty- 
fix  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  fix  de¬ 
grees  forty  minutes  to  the  weftward  of  London, 
and  about  ninety-four  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Ma¬ 
drid.  The  ifland  it  ftands  upon  bears  fome  re- 
femblance  to  a  pear  with  a  long  ftalk,  and  is  in 
length  from  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north-weft  about 
fix  leagues  ;  the  north-weft  end  where  the  town 
ftands  is  fear  ce  half  a  league  broad  ;  the  fouth-weft 
end  is  about  three  leagues  over,  and  has  a. com¬ 
munication  with  the  continent  by  a  bridge  called 
Ponte  Sanore.  The  ifland  with  the  continent  over 
againft  it  form  a  bay  four  leagues  long,  and  in 
moft  places  two  in  breadth,  only  about  the  middle 
of  the  bay  are  two  points  of  land,  one  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  the  other  on  the  ifland,  fo  near  toge¬ 
ther  that  the  forts  upon  them,  called  the  Puntal 
and  Matagorda,  command  the  paflage,  and  with¬ 
in  thefe  points  is  the  harbour,  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  an  enemy  to  enter  till  he  has  taken  the 
faid  forts.  This  was  the  reafon  that  the  confe¬ 
derates  in  their  expedition  againft  Cadiz  in  the 
year  1702,  made  their  defeent  near  Port  St.  Mary’s 
on  the  continent,  in  order  to  attack  the  fort  called 
Puntal  on  that  fide,  and  thereby  facilitate  the  en¬ 
trance  of  their  fleet  into  the  harbour.  Some  other 
reafons  were  given  for  their  landing  on  that  fide, 
as  the  furnilhing  themfelves  with  provifions,  and 
giving  the  country  an  opportunity  of  declaring  for 
them  :  it  was  alfo  thought  very  hazardous  landing 
On  the  backfide  of  the  ifland  next  the  ocean,  there 
running  fo  great  a  furf  upon  the  fhore.  But  I  find 
it  was  the  opinion  afterwards,  both  of  the  Ge¬ 
nerals  and  Admirals,  that  the  landing  on  the  back 
of  the  ifland,  notwithftanding  the  hazard,  had  been 
the  moft  likely  way  to  have  carried  the  town  ;  and 
that  though  they  had  taken  the  fort  of  Puntal,  the 
fleet  could  not  have  entered  the  harbour  unlefs  they 
had  made  themfelvesalfomaftersof  Fort  Matagorda 
On  the  ifland.  This  I  thought  fit  to  obferve  for  the 
animadverfion  of  thofe  who  may  hereafter  be  con¬ 
cerned  in  an  attempt  of  the  like  nature  againft 
this  place.  The  Earl  of  Eflex  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  the  year  1596,  took  the  town  be¬ 
fore  they  attempted  the  fhips  within  the  puntals. 

But  to  return  to  the  town  :  It  ftands  upon  fo 
very  narrow  a  point  of  land  that  there  is  fcarce 
any  ground  between  that  and  the  fea,  except  to 
the  fouth-weft  *,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion,  that 
part  of  the  ifland  has  been  waftied  away  or  de- 
ftroyed  by  an  earthquake,  together  with  great 
part  of  the  ancient  Gades,  the  prefent  dimenfions 
not  agreeing  with  thofe  given  us  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  hiftorians.  However,  the  city  is  compu¬ 
ted  to  contain  ftill  about  five  thoufand  houfes,  and 
has  a  prodigious  foreign  trade,  the  Galleons  annu¬ 
ally  taking  in  their  lading  here,  and  returning  hi¬ 
ther  with  the  treafures  of  Potofi,  and  other  rich 
merchandizes  of  America  j  and  here  accordingly 
are  the  fineft  ftore-houfes  in  Europe.  This  alfo 
is  the  principal  port  where  the  royal  navy  of  Spain 
have  their  rendezvous,  and  where  moft  of  their 
largeft  fhips  are  careened  and  fitted  out. 

Cadiz  is  a  Bifhop’s  See,  the  cathedral  a  fine  build¬ 
ing,  richly  adorned  and  furnifhed  i  befides  which 
there  are  feveral  other  handfom  churches  and 
convents,  and  a  fpacious  fquare  with  a  fountain  in 
the  middle  of  it. 

The  iflandconfifts  of  hills  and  plains,  bitt  produces 
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no  grain  of  any  fort.  Their  vineyards  however 
afford  excellent  wine,  and  their  pafture  is  extreme- 
Jy  rich.  In  the  bay  and  on  the  ifland  they  make 
abundance  of  good  fait  of  the  fea-water. 

The  Phenicians  firft  poffeffed  themfelves  of  this 
ifland,  and  eretfted  a  temple  to  Hercules  in  it  ; 
after  them  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans  were 
fucceffively  mailers  of  it.  The  Romans,  probably 
on  account  of  it’s  trade  and  wealth,  reforted  hi¬ 
ther  more  than  to  any  other  diftant  town  •,  infomuch 
that  it  is  laid,  no  lefs  than  five  hundred  Roman 
knights  refided  in  the  city  at  once. 

Port  St.  Mary’s  is  fituated  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
the  bay  of  Cadiz  on  the  continent,  about  three 
leagues  north- eaft  of  that  city,  remarkable  for  the 
defcent  the  Confederates  made  there  in  the  year 
1702,  and  the  unhappy  conduct  of  fome  of  their 
officers,  who  too  much  encouraged  their  foldiers  in 
plundering  the  place  and  abufing  the  nuns,  not- 
withftanding  they  declared  themfelves  their  friends ; 
which  gave  the  Spaniards  fuch  an  opinion  of  our 
heretick  troops,  as  did  them  an  inconceivable  pre¬ 
judice  in  the  wars  that  followed  in  that  kingdom. 

Gibralter.  Gibralter  is  fituated  in  thirty-fix  degrees' north 
latitude,  fix  degrees  to  the  weftward  of  London,  at 
the  foot  of  the  famous  Mount  Calpe,  ufually  called 
one  of  Hercules’s  pillars,  the  other  being  Abyle, 
or  Sierra  de  las  Monas,  over  againft  it  in  Africa. 
There  is  a  chapel  on  each  of  them,  the  one  called 
Our  Lady  of  Europe,  and  the  other  our  Lady  of 
Africk.  But  to  return  to  Gibralter  :  It  is  a  little 
fortified  town,  built  on  a  tongue  or  flip  of  land 
that  runs  out  into  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  forms 
a  bay  called  the  Bay  of  Gibralter.  The  mountain 
or  rock  which  covers  it  towards  the  land  is  half  a 
league  in  height,  and  fo  fteep  that  there  is  no  af- 
cending  it  by  a  body  of  troops  if  they  are  oppofed. 
When  the  French  and  Spaniards  befieged  it  in 
1704,  five  or  fix  hundred  men  indeed  found  means 
to  climb  up  the  rock  in  the  night-time,  but  being 
difcovered,  were  part  of  them  made  prifoners  by 
the  Englifh  garifon,  and  the  reft  broke  their  necks 
down  the  rock.  In  the  late  fiege,  anno  1727  ; 
the  Spaniards  attempted  to  mine  under  the  rock, 
but  did  not  make  fuch  a  progrefs  as  to  give  them 
hopes  of  removing  the  mountain,  and  it  is  by  moft 
held  to  be  impregnable  on  the  land-fide.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  enemies  fhould  be  mafters  at  fea, 
it  feems  much  more  feazible  to  attack  it  from 
thence  ;  and  though  the  place  might  hold  out  a 
confiderable  time,  it  muft  of  neceffity  yield  at 
length,  if  it  is  invefted  on  all  fides  :  there  is  not  a 
town  in  the  world,  perhaps,  but  may  be  taken  if 
it  cannot  be  relieved,  the  art  of  war  is  arrived  at 
fuch  perfection.  As  to  the  town  it  felf,  it  was 
little  better  than  a  heap  of  rubbifh  very  lately  ; 
the  native  Spaniards  moft  of  them  left  the  place 
upon  our  taking  it  in  1704,  and  there  have  not 
been  many  Britifh  families  fettled  there  fince. 
The  communication  with  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try  being  entirely  cut  off  by  the  Spaniards,  makes 
it  but  an  uncomfortable  abode  :  they  have  no  other 
provifion  than  what  is  imported  from  abroad.  The 
Englifh  government  are  indeed  about  to  eftablilh 
a  corporation  there,  and  to  make  it  a  free  port  •, 
but  the  want  of  a  good  harbour,  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  remaining  long  at  peace,  I  doubt  will 
difcourage  merchants  from  fettling  there  :  and  as  it 
is  like  to  be  a  perpetual  bone  of  contention,  whe¬ 
ther  England  will  gain  much  by  the  poffefllon  of 
it,  is  a  very  great  queftion.  The  ftreight  to  which 
this  town  communicates  it’s  name  is  about  eight 
leagues  in  length  and  five  in  breadth.  Ceuta  in 
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Africk  ftands  direClly  oppofite  to  Gibralter,  from 
whence  it  is  diftant  five  or  fix  leagues.  There 
is  a  ftrong  current  that  conftantly  fets  into  this 
ftreight  from  the  ocean,  which  will  carry  a  fhip 
ten  miles  an  hour,  and  requires  a  brifk  gale  to 
ftem  it. 


CHAP.  XV. 

'Treats  of  the  ■province  of  Grenada. 

THE  province  or  kingdom  of  Grenada  is  boun-  CHAP. 

ded  by  Andalufia  towards  the  north  •,  by 
Murcia  and  the  Mediterranean  fea  towards  the  eaft  ;  oixnada 
by  the  fame  fea  on  the  fouth  •,  and  by  Andalufia  province, 
on  the  weft  :  being  about  fixty-five  leagues  in  Situation, 
length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  twenty-five  in  breadth  &c' 
from  north  to  fouth,  where  broadeft.  The  face  Faceofthe 
of  this  province  is  very  rugged  and  uneven,  and  country- 
the  mountains  fo  exceedinghigh,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  the  heat  of  the  climate  they  are  generally  co¬ 
vered  with  fnow. 

The  breezes  from  the  mountains  and  the  fea  Air. 
are  mighty  refrefhing  in  this  province,  but  many 
of  their  valleys  are  hot  notwithftanding  ;  which, 
together  with  the  fcarcity  of  water  in  fome  places, 
renders  travelling  almoft  impracticable  in  the  day¬ 
time  during  the  heats,  efpecially  between  Grenada 
and  Seville  :  but  ftill  the  air  is  not  unhealthful,  or 
fo  exceflive  hot  as  in  Andalufia.  While  the  in- 
duftrious  Moors  were  mafters  of  this  kingdom,  it 
equalled  moft  countries  of  Europe  in  plenty  of  corn, 
wine,  oil,  and  delicious  fruits.  It  was  then  croud- 
ed  with  inhabitants,  and  manufactures' ftourilhed  : 
but  the  banilhing  the  greateft  part  of  that  people 
has  rendered  it  quite  another  thing.  However,  at  Produce  of 
this  day  ’tis  faid  to  afford  every  thing  that  can  ren-  the  foil- 
der  life  agreeable,  that  their  very  mountains  pro¬ 
duce  vines,  olives,  oranges  and  other  fruit-trees, 
and  their  grapes  are  the  largeft  we  meet  with  any 
where  :  fugar-canes  thrive  in  their  valleys,  and 
they  make  vaft  quantities  of  filk.  Thyme  and 
other  fweet  herbs  growing  in  their  paftures,  gives 
the  flelh  of  their  cattle  a  delicious  relilh.  From 
hence  we  import  oranges,  pomegranates,  figs,  rai- 
fins  of  the  fun,  Malaga  raifins,  and  rich  wines. 

The  foil  alfo  produces  melons,  flax  and  hemp ;  and 
the  fea  abounds  in  good  filh.  They  have  rich 
mines  in  their  mountains,  and  quarries  of  precious 
ftones.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Xenil  and  Rivers.' 
the  Daro,  which  uniting  their  ftreams  at  Grena¬ 
da,  run  to  the  weftward,  and  fall  into  the  Gua¬ 
dalquivir  •,  the  Guadalentia,  which  rifing  near 
Guadix,  runs  eaftward  through  Murcia,  and  falls 
into  the  fea  before  Lorca.  In  the  time  of  the 
Moors  it  contained  thirty-three  populous  cities,  of 
which  not  more  than  fixteen  retain  that  name  at 
prefent. 

The  chief  towns  at  this  day  are  Grenada,  Gua-  Chief 
dix,  Baza,  Loxa,  Antequera,  Malaga,  Cartama,  towns. 
Munda,  Ronda,  Velez  Malaga,  Alhama,  Almu- 
necar,  Solebregua  and  Almeria. 

The  city  of  Grenada  is  fituated  at  the  foot  of  Grenada, 
the  mountain  called  Sierra  Nerada,  or  the  Snowy 
Mountain,  partly  on  two  little  hills,  and  partly  in 
a  plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Daro  and 
Xenil,  fixty  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Madrid, 
and  twenty  north-eaft  of  Malaga,  and  is  faid  to 
have  taken  it’s  name  from  the  grenades  or  pome¬ 
granates  which  the  country  about  it  produces  in  a- 
bundance.  It  is  furrounded  with  an  antique  wall 
and  towers,  being  about  twelve  thoufand  paces 
in  circumference,  and  hath  twelve  gates.  On 
1  the 
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the  weft  fide  of  the  city  lies  a  delightful  plain,  well 
watered  with  fprings  and  rivulets :  towards  the  eaft 
the  country  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  but  a- 
bounds  in  fountains  and  refrcfhing  ftreams.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  hills  above  mentioned  is  a  deep  val¬ 
ley,  through  which  the  little  river  Daro  runs,  and 
having  traverfed  part  of  the  town,  unites  it’s  wa¬ 
ters  with  the  Xenil,  which  is  faid  to  have  gold 
dull  mingled  with  its  fands,  from  whence  it  is  fome- 
times  called  the  Golden  River.  The  town  is  di¬ 
vided  into  four  great  quarters,  known  by  the  fe- 
veral  names  of  Grenada,  Alhambra,  Albaycin  and 
Antiquerula.  That  of  Grenada  is  much  the  fineft, 
and  tlands  in  the  plain  between  the  mountains, 
where  the  nobility,  clergy,  merchants  and  wealth- 
thy  citizens  chiefly  refide.  This  quarter  is  a- 
dorned  with  elegant  buildings  publick  and  pri¬ 
vate,  and  with  feveral  fpacious  fquares  embel- 
lilhed  with  fountains' :  moft  of  the  houfes  of  the 
quality  have  gardens  and  fountains  belonging  to 
them. 

The  cathedral  church  is  in  this  quarter  ;  a  fine 
edifice,  but  not  large  :  the  moft  remarkable  thing 
in  it  is  the  dome,  fupported  by  twelve  large  pillars 
finely  painted  and  gilded.  Near  it  is  the  chapel 
where  King  Ferdinand  V,  and  Isabella 
his  Queen,  who  conquered  Grenada,  lie  interred. 
The  altar  is  nobly  adorned,  and  the  facrifty  richly 
furnifhed.  The  chancery  is  in  the  fame  quarter, 
where  the  fovereign  council  of  Grenada  and  the 
officers  of  the  treafury  aflfemble.  There  is  a  magni¬ 
ficent  fquare  before  it  of  an  oblong  form,  adorned 
with  fountains. 

The  fecond  quarter  of  the  town,  which  com¬ 
mands  the  reft,  is  called  Alhambra  from  the  red- 
nefs  of  the  foil,  and  fometimes  the  Mountain  of 
the  Sun.  Here  are  fttuated  two  caftles  or  palaces, 
the  one  built  by  Philip  II,  and  the  other  by  the 
Moorifh  Kings.  From  the  lower  town  we  aicend 
to  this  quarter  by  a  fine  walk  of  trees,  adorned 
with  ftatues  and  fountains.  The  palace  built  by 
Philip  is  of  blue  ftone,  the  architecture  admira¬ 
ble,  but  it  was  never  finifhed.  The  palace  of  the 
Moorilh  Kings  is  much  larger,  faid  to  contain  lodg¬ 
ings  and  accommodations  lor  forty  thoufand  peo¬ 
ple.  The  walls  are  lined  with  jafper,  porphyry 
and  other  beautiful  marbles,  which  form  a  fort 
of  Mofaick  work  j  the  cielings  finely  painted  and 
gilded,  and  on  the  walls  are  abundance  of  infcrip- 
tions  in  Arabian  characters.  This  palace  is  ftill 
kept  in  repair,  and  affords  an  admirable  profpedt 
of  the  city  and  neighbouring  country.  On  the 
outfide  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  old  caftle,  but 
within  is  extremely  magnificent.  In  the  middle  is 
a  fpacious  court  paved  with  marble,  furrounded 
with  a  noble  piazza  and  galleries  over  them,  at  the 
four  corners  whereof  are  as  many  marble  foun¬ 
tains,  and  in  the  middle  one  of  an  uncommon  fize, 
adorned  with,  groups  of  figures,  from  whence  the 
water  is  conveyed  to  the  bagnio’s  of  the  Moorilh 
Kings,  which  are  rooms  with  vaulted  roofs  lined 
with  alabafter,  having  bafins  to  bathe  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  them :  from  the  bathing-room  they  palled  to 
another  to  dry  themfelves,  and  from  thence  to  a 
third,  where  they  flept,  or  trifled  away  the  time 
with  their  women  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
Adjoining  to  the  palace  is  a  fine  park  and  gardens 
well  replenifhed  with  fountains,  rivulets  and  fhady 
groves,  which  render  it  a  very  defirable  retreat  in 
the  fummer. 

The  third  quarter  of  the  city  called  Albaycin 
was  formerly  looked  upon  as  a  fuburb  divided  from 
the  reft  of  the  town  by  a  wall.  It  ftands  upon  an 
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eminence  oppofite  to  the  other,  and  confifts  of  a-CHAP. 
bout  two  thoufand  houfes.  All  the  inhabitants  of  - 
this  quarter  are  Morefcoes,  diftinguifhed  from  the  v  4 
other  Spaniards  by  their  language,  their  habits 
and  manners,  and  are  for  the  moft  part  hufband- 
men. 

The  fourth  quarter  of  Grenada  was  called  An- 
tequerula  becaule  it  was  firft  peopled  by  a  colony 
from  Antiquera.  It  lies  in  a  bottom,  and  is  in¬ 
habited  chiefly  by  thofe  employed  in  the  fiik  manu¬ 
facture  and  dyers.  Grenada  is  a  trading  town, 
but  not  comparable  to  what  it  was  in  the  time  of 
the  Moors,  when  they  computed  there  were  fixty 
thoufand  houfes,  and  two  hundred  thoufand  inha¬ 
bitants  in  the  place.  There  are  an  incredible  num¬ 
ber  of  fountains  here,  and  they  never  want  ice 
and  fnow  in  the  adjoining  mountains  to  cool  their 
wines,  which  occalions  abundance  of  people  of 
quality  to  refort  hither  from  all  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  during  the  heats. 

Grenada  was  efteemed  on  account  of  it’s  fitua- 
tion  and  it’s  fortifications,  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
towns  in  Spain  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moors,  but  it  being  of  fo  large  an  extent,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  other  defence  than  the  old  walls  and  tow¬ 
ers,  would  not  be  able  to  fuftain  a  long  fiege,  at 
this  day.  It  was  furrendered  by  Boabdil  the 
Mooriffi  King,  to  King  Ferdinand  V.  Anno 
1491,  on  condition  that  the  Moors  fliould  be  left 
in  pofieflion  of  their  lands,  arms  and  horfes,  keep 
their  Mofques,  enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  their  re¬ 
ligion,  and  be  governed  by  their  own  laws  ;  and 
fuch  as  defired  it,  had  liberty  to  fell  their  effeCls 
and  retire  to  Africk.  How  that  capitulation  was 
obferved,  will  be  related  in  the  hiftory  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  at  prefent  an  Archbifhop’s  See  and  an 
Univerfity,  but  one  of  the  moft  inconfiderable  in 
Spain.  The  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  are  exceeding  pleafant,  particularly  on  the 
fouth  and  weft  :  on  that  fide  next  Antiquera,  as 
has  been  intimated  already,  is  a  large  plain  eight 
leagues  in  length  and  four  in  breadth,  called  the 
Vega  de  Grenada,  encompafled  with  little  hills, 
and  interfperfed  with  villages,  befides  abundance 
of  fine  monafteries  and  hofpitals :  to  fum  up  all, 
fays  my  author,  Grenada  is  a  moft  delightful  abode, 
the  foil  produces  plenty  of  excellent  fruit,  and  e- 
very  thing  that  is  defirable  in  life  ;  the  air  is  pure 
and  ferene,  and  not  fo  exceffive  hot  as  in  Anda- 
lufia  ;  and  fo  remarkably  healthful,  that  people  re¬ 
fort  hither  to  reftore  their  fhattered  conftitutions. 

The  Moors  were  fo  ravifhed  with  the  fituation, 
that  they  imagined  paradife  to  be  in  that  part  of 
the  heavens  which  is  direCtly  over  it. 

Guadix  is  fttuated  ten  leagues  eaft  of  Grenada  j  Guadix. 
it  is  an  ancient  town  formerly  called  Acci,  or  Co- 
Jonia  Aceitana.  It  is  a  large  place,  and  lies  on  the 
fide  of  a  hill,  in  the  middle  of  a  fpacious  plain  fur- 
rounded  by  mountains  on  every  fide,  and  watered 
with  four  little  brooks  or  torrents.  The  houfes 
are  not  well  built ;  nor  is  it  remarkable  for  any 
thing,  unlefs  the  cathedral  and  fome  fine  cloy- 
fters. 

Baza,  or  Baca,  lies  feven  leagues  norch-eaft  of  Baza. 
Guadix,  in  a  valley  called  Hoya  de  Baca.  It  is 
tolerably  large,  containing  about  tour  thoufand 
houfes  ;  but  has  nothing  remarkable,  unlefs  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  of  Piety,  where  they  tell  us 
great  miracles  are  wrought.  The  foil  is  well  cul¬ 
tivated  for  about  half  a  mile  round,  and  produces 
corn,  wine,  honey,  flax  and  hemp  ;  but  the  coun¬ 
try  beyond,  as  ill  many  other  parts  of  Spain,  lies 
unmanured. 
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Malaga. 


Loxa,  or  Loya,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  on  the  river  Xenil,  fix  leagues  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  Grenada.  The  town  is  moderately  large, 
and  remarkable  for  it’s  pleafant  fituation,  the  fields 
about  it  being  a  perfeft  garden.  They  fupply  Gre¬ 
nada  with  great  quantities  of  fruit,  herbs,  flefh  and 
other  proviiions  •,  the  neighbouring  mountains  be¬ 
ing  well  ftocked  with  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle  as 
well  as  game. 

Antiquera  Antiquera  is  fituated  twelve  leagues  fouth-weft 
of  Grenada,  partly  on  little  hills  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  partly  in  a  plain.  It  is  a  fine  large 
town,  the  ftreets  fpacious,  and  the  houfes  well  built ; 
defended  by  an  antique  wall  and  towers,  and  a 
caftle  fituated  on  an  eminence  at  one  end  of  the 
town,  fortified  after  the  manner  of  the  Moors, 
and  efteemed  a  ftrong  place  in  thofe  days,  but  has 
no  modern  fortifications.  It  ftands  in  a  fruitful 
country,  well  watered  with  fountains  and  rivulets, 
and  the  natives  employ  themfelves  in  filkand  other 
manufactures  ♦,  but  they  are  moft  famous  for  their 
falts-pits,  where  they  make  fait  enough  toferve  the 
whole  province.  Two  leagues  from  the  town  is  a 
medicinal  fpring  which  cures  many  difeafes,  and 
particularly  the  gravel. 

Malaga  is  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  two  and 
twenty  leagues  north-eaft  of  Gibralter  at  the  foot 
of  a  fteep  mountain,  between  which  and  the  fea 
there  is  but  juft  room  enough  for  the  town,  which 
is  not  very  large  or  well  built,  but  confiderable  on 
account  of  it’s  trade  ;  it’s  harbour  and  fortifications 
being  defended  by  a  double  wall,  and  two  caftles 
one  above  another  on  the  adjoining  mountain.  It 
is  efteemed  a  rich  populous  place,  confidering  the 
extent. 

In  autumn  every  year  refort  hither  great  num¬ 
bers  of  foreign  fhips,  particularly  from  England 
and  Holland,  to  load  fruit,  as  raifins,  almonds, 
figs,  oranges,  capers,  &c.  befides  wines,  fome  of 
which  have  obtained  the  name  of  Malaga  from  the 
place  they  are  put  on  board,  and  are  the  produce 
of  the  neighbouring  country.  Malaga  is  the  See  of 
a  Bifhop  luffragan  of  Grenada,  and  the  cathedral 
an  elegant  building,  richly  furnifhed  and  adorned, 
as  are  moft  of  the  great  churches  in  Spain.  It  was 
near  this  city  that  happened  the  laft  general  fea- 
fight  between  the  Confederates  and  the  French,  in 
the  year  1704,  when  the  latter  feemed  to  refign 
the  empire  of  the  Ocean  to  their  enemies,  having 
never  appeared  at  fea  with  their  grand  fleet  fince. 
Ronda.  Ronda  is  a  pretty  little  town,  honoured  with  the 
title  of  a  city,  and  ftands  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock, 
at  the  foot  whereof  runs  the  little  river  of  Rio 
Verde,  to  which  there  is  a  defcent  by  four  hun¬ 
dred  broad  fteps,  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock.  It  lies 
about  fix  or  feven  leagues  north-eaft  of  Gibralter, 
on  the  confines  of  Andalufia,  which  is  feparated 
from  this  province  of  Grenada  by  a  long  chain  of 
mountains,  called  the  mountains  of  Ronda,  vaftly 
high  and  uneven,  and  almoft  one  continued  bar¬ 
ren  rock. 

Velez  Me-  The  town  of  Velez  Malaga  lies  about  five  leagues 
l.aga.  to  the  eaftward  of  Malaga.  It  is  fituated  in  a  fine 
plain,  furrounded  with  mountains,  and  has  an  old 
caftle  belonging  to  i,t  of  no  great  ftrength.  The 
principal  trade  of  the  natives  is  in  dried  raifins, 
which  grow  on  the  hills,  about  it,  in  oranges,  ci¬ 
trons,  and  other  fruits. 

Alpuxar  Near  Velez  Malaga  lie  the  mountains  of  AIpux- 
mountains  arras,  containing  feventeen  leagues  in  length  and 
b^the^  e^even  breadth  inhabited  altogether  by  the  de- 
Morifcoes.  ftendants  of  the  Moors,  who  notwithftanding  they 
profefs  the  chriftian  religion,  retain  their  ancient 


cuftoms  and  habits,  and  by  their  application  toCHAP- 
hufbandry  render  this  mountainous  trabf  one  of  the 
moft  fruitful  parts  of  the  country. 

The  town  of  Alhama  is  fituated  near  the  foufee  Alhama 
of  the  river  Rio  Frio,  feven  leagues  fouth-weft  of  b3tbs‘ 
Grenada,  and  is  a  handfom  town,  moderately 
large,  but  moft  famous  for  it’s  baths,  efteemed  the 
befit  in  Spain  they  rife  from  feveral  fountains,  and 
the  waters  thereof  are  fo  clear,  that'a  piece  of  mo¬ 
ney  may  be  feen  plainly  at  the  bottom  :  the  heat 
is  fo  moderate  and  agreeable,  that  people  bathe  in 
them  with  pleafure  ;  nor  have  they  any  ill  tafte, 
and  yet  are  allowed  to  heal  many  difeafes  and  in¬ 
firmities.  The  Kings  of  Spain  have  built  here  a 
vaft  edifice  for  the  ufe  of  the  court,  from  whence 
people  go  down  into  the  baths  by  ftone  fteps,  to 
what  depth  they  pleafe :  and  hither  the  nobility  and 
gentry  refort,  as  well  for  pleafure  as  their  healths, 
at  the  feafons  for  bathing,  which  are  in  fpring  and 
autumn.  A  little  above  thefe  baths  are  frightful 
rocks,  from  whence  the  river  Frio  iflues  with  a 
terrible  noife,  forming  feveral  natural  cafcades. 

The  waters  of  this  ftream  are  exceftive  cold,  from 
whence  the  river  takes  it’s  name.  A  little  below 
it  unites  it’s  waters  with  thofe  of  the  baths,  and 
running  fouthward  falls  into  the  fea  near  Puerto  de 
Torres,  where  it  forms  a  fmall  bay. 

Almeria  is  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterra-  Almerla. 
nean,  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Gre¬ 
nada,  and  four  or  five  north-weft  of  Cape  de  Gatte, 
well  known  to  our  mariners.  It  ftands  in  a  fruitful 
foil,  watered  with  fountains  and  rivulets,  and  a- 
bounds  with  fuch  fruits  as  are  common  in  the  reft 
of  the  province,  but  chiefly  with  olives,  of  which 
they  make  excellent  oil.  The  town  is  very  an¬ 
cient,  and  a  Bifhop’s  See,  luffragan  to  Grenada. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

Treats  of  the  province  of  Murcia. 

THE  province  orkingdomef  Murcia  is  bound-  CHAP. 

ed  by  New  Caftile  on  the  north  and  weft  j  xv1, 
by  Valencia  and  the  Mediterranean  towards  the 
eaft  ;  by  the  fame  fea  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Gre-  province, 
nada  on  the  fouth-weft  i  and  is  five  and  twenty 
leagues  in  length,  and  three  and  twenty  in  breadth, 
being  much  the  leaft  of  all  the  provinces  of  Spain. 

This  country  produces  good  corn  and  wine,  but 
not  much  of  either,  it  is  fo  very  rocky  and  moun¬ 
tainous.  Their  greateft  riches  are  their  fruits, 
filk  and  fugar,  and  they  have  fome  rice.  Here 
are  alfo  quarries  of  rich  marble,  and  other  ftones. 

The  air  is  generally  pure  and  healthful. 

The  moft  confiderable  rivers  are,  1.  The  Segura,  Rivers, 
anciently  called  Terebus  and  Sorabis,  which  rifing Segura, 
in  New  Caftile,  takes  it’s  courfe  eaftward,  and  run¬ 
ning  through  the  middle  of  this  province,  paffes 
over  the  fouth  part  of  Valencia,  difeharging  it  felf 
into  the  fea  at  Guardamar.  2.  The  Guadalantin,  Guadalan- 
which  rifing  in  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  runs  tin. 
eaftward  through  the  fouth  part  of  Murcia,  and 
falls  into  the  fea  near  Almacaron. 

The  chief  towns  are  Lorca,  Murcia,  Carta- Chief 
gena  and  Almacaron.  towns. 

Lorca  is  fituated  on  an  eminence,  at  the  foot  Lorca, 
whereof  runs  the  river  Guadalantin,  about  fix 
leagues  from  the  fea.  It  is  tolerably  large,  but 
in  a  declining  condition,  inhabited  chiefly  by  new 
Chriftians,  or  Morifcoes,  as  they  are  called,  whofe 
principal  employment  is  hufbandry. 

Murcia,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  fitua-  Marcia, 
ted  in  a  fine  plain  on  the  river  Segura,  fixty-four 
2  leagues 
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leagues  fouth  eaft  of  Madrid,  and  about  twelve 
fouth-eaft  of  Alicant,  being  four  or  five  miles  in 
circumference.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  be- 
fides  the  cathedral,  has  feveral  handfom  churches 
and  monafteries.  Upon  an  eminence  a  little  a- 
bove  it  (lands  a  caftle,  more  an  ornament  than  de¬ 
fence  to  the  place.  The  country  about  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fruitful  and  pleafant ;  it  abounds  chiefly  in 
olives  and  mulberry-trees,  the  leaves  whereof  feed 
an  incredible  number  of  filk-worms,  filk  being 
their  principal  manufacture.  Here  are  alfo  fome 
plantations  of  liigar-canes  and  rice,  but  very  little 
other  grain. 

Cartagena  Cartagena,  Carthago  Nova ,  is  fituated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  fine  bay  of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  fe- 
ven  or  eight  leagues  fouth  of  Murcia.  The  town 
is  not  large  or  rich,  but  moft  confiderable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  it’s  harbour  at  prefent.  In  the  adjacent 
country,  it  is  faid,  are  fome  mines  of  precious  (tones, 
as  rubies,  amethyfts  and  carbuncles ,  befides  o- 
thers  of  gold  and  filver,  which  have  not  been 
wrought  for  many  years ;  their  alum  mines  how¬ 
ever  are  (till  very  valuable.  Hannibal,  or  A- 
milcar,  it  is  faid,  firft  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
town  in  the  fecond  Punick  war,  the  Carthaginians 
having  here  their  principal  magazine.  It  increafed 
within  a  (hort  time  to  fuch  a  degree  that  it  became 
the  capital  of  Spain,  and  it  was  computed  fixty  fe¬ 
veral  people  were  fubjeCt  to  it,  but  was  taken  by 
Scipio  in  the  year  of  Rome  544,  where  he  found 
prodigious  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  plate,  and 
other  treafures.  This  town  was  almoft  entirely 
deftroyed  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  remained 
a  confiderable  time  almoft  buried  in  it’s  rums,  till 
the  commodioufnefs  of  it’s  harbour  drew  people  a- 
gain  to  fettle  here,  whereupon  Philip  the  fecond 
built  the  laft  walls  and  fortified  it,  fince  which  it 
has  flouriftied  a  little,  but  falls  infinitely  (hort  of  it’s 
ancient  grandeur  in  the  time  of  the  Carthaginians 
and  Romans.  It  is  ftill  however  the  See  of  abifhop, 
fuffragan  of  Toledo,  and  one  of  the  moft  ancient 
Sees  in  Spain. 

Almacaron  lies  on  the  fea-coaft  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Guadalantin,  fix  leagues  to  the  weftward 
of  Cartagena,  confiderable  chiefly  for  it’s  alum 
mines,  honoured  with  the  title  of  a  city. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

Treats  of  the  Spanifh  ijlands. 
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THE  principal  iflands  belonging  to  Spain  in  the 
Mediterranean  are  the  Baleares,  confiding  of 
Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivica  and  Fermentera,  which 
were  fometimes  called  the  kingdom  of  Majorca. 
They  are  fituated  between  the  thirty-eighth  degree 
thirtyminutes and  fortydegrees  fifteen  minutes  north 
latitude;  the  moft  eafterly  of  them,  which  is  Mi¬ 
norca,  lying  four  degrees  to  the  eaftward  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  Ivica,  the  moft  wefterly  of  them,  forty 
minutes  to  the  eaftward  of  London.  They  are 
faid  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  Baleares  from 
the  Greek  word  Ballo  to  throw,  the  natives  being 
very  expert  at  flinging  (tones,  and  ufing  the  (ling 
as  the  principal  miflive  weapon  in  their  wars. 
They  were  alfo  called  Gymnefia  from  their  going 
naked. 

Majorca,  the  largeft  of  thefe  iflands,  and  which 
has  Minorca  on  the  north-eaft  and  Ivica  on  the 
fouth- weft,  is  fituated  about  fevcn  and  twenty 
leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  the  coaft  of  Catalonia, 
and  thirty-two  to  the  eaftward  of  Valencia,  being 
about  twenty  leagues  in  length  from  the  fouth- 


weft  to  the  north-eaft,  and  fifteen  in  breadth  from 
the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north-weft  The  face  of  the  . 
country  is  very  rough  and  mountainous,  efpecially 
on  the  coaft,  but  there  are  feveral  fine  plains  and 
valleys  in  the  heart  of  the  ifland,  where  we  meet 
with  arable  lands,  meadows,  vineyards  and  or¬ 
chards.  There  are  feveral  good  ports  and  roads 
for  (hipping  on  the  coaft  'I  he  air  is  healthful 
and  more  temperate  than  the  neghf  ouring  con¬ 
tinent,  not  fo  hot  in  fummer  or  fo  cold  in  winter ; 
and  they  are  faid  to  abouqd  in  corn,  wine,  oil, 
fait,  honey,  faffron,  cattie,  wool,  game  and  fifh ; 
but  there  are  no  wild  beafts  or  noxious  animals  on 
the  ifland.  I  don’t  find  they  have  one  dream  n0  r;Vers. 
that  deferves  the  name  of  a  river,  to  fupp!y  which 
defedf  however,  they  have  a  great  many  fprings, 
from  which  they  water  their  grounds  *,  but  in  dry 
years  they  are  forced  to  import  corn  from  abroad 
for  their  fubfiftence.  They  refemble  the  Spa¬ 
niards  on  the  continent  in  their  cuftoms  and  man¬ 
ners,  more  particularly  thofe  of  Catalonia.  Peo¬ 
ple  of  condition  ufuaily  fpeak  Spanifh,  but  the 
common  people  a  dialed:  called  Limoufin,  a  bar¬ 
barous  kind  of  French.  The  chief  towns  are  Ma¬ 
jorca  and  Alcudia. 

Majorca  is  fituated  towards  the  bottom  of  a  Majorca 
large  bay,  on  the  fouth- weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  Clty‘ 
partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  in  a  plain,  being  defen¬ 
ded  by  a  wall  and  other  fortifications,  and  contains 
about  fix  thoufand  houfes.  The  ftreets  are  broad 
and  the  fquares  fpacious,  the  houfes  built  of  hewn 
ftone.  They  reckon  up  two  and  twenty  churches 
in  the  place,  befides  chapels  and  oratories ;  the  ca¬ 
thedral  is  efteemed  an  elegant  building.  The  har¬ 
bour  is  large,  and  fecure  againftall  winds  but  the 
fouth-weft.  This  city  is  the  refidcnce  of  the 
Viceroy,  who  had  the  government  of  all  the  iflands 
’till  Minorca  was  yielded  to  the  Englifli,  and  is  a 
Bifliop’s  See,  whofe  jurifdidion  alfo  extended  over 
the  whole  kingdom. 

Alcudia  is  fituated  on  a  peninfula  in  the  Alcudia. 
eaft  part  of  the  ifland,  and  contains  about  a  thou¬ 
fand  houfes.  It  is  defended  by  a  wall  and  two 
forts,  but  neither  this  nor  the  capital  city  made 
any  defence,  when  the  forces  of  King  Philip 
landed  here  after  the  redudtion  of  the  Catalans  in 
i7I5- 

The  next  ifland  of  confequence  is  that  of  Mi-  Minorca, 
norca,  fituate  five  or  fix  leagues  north  eaft  of  Ma¬ 
jorca.  It  ftretches  itfelf  from  the  north-weft  to 
the  fouth-eaft,  and  is  about  ten  leagues  in  length 
and  four  in  breadth.  This  ifland  alfo  is  incum¬ 
bered  with  mountains,  which  are  notfo  fruitful  as 
thofe  of  Majorca.  The  language  and  cuftoms  of 
this  people  differed  little  from  thofe  of  Majorca, 

’till  the  conqueft  of  it  by  the  Englifh  in  1708. 

What  this  ifland  is  moft  confiderable  for,  is  the 
fine  harbour  of  Port-Mahon,  fituated  in  the  fouth- 
eaft  part  of  the  ifland,  where  the  greateft  fleets 
may  ride  fecure  from  tempefts  or  enemies.  The 
garifon  of  Fort  Philip  and  the  other  forts  erected 
for  it’s  fecurity,  made  but  a  mean  defence  when 
the  Englifli  attacked  them  ;  but  the  fortifications 
are  fince  fo  well  improved,  that  it  would  require 
a  good  fleet  and  army  to  reduce  them  at  this  day. 

I  do  not  meet  with  any  rivers  here  any  more  than 
in  Majorca  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  pretended  No  rivers, 
fertility  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  which  moft 
writers  entertain  us  with,  I  am  very  well  affured  A  barren 
the  Englifh  garifons  in  Minorca  would  find  itlfland* 
difficult  to  fubfift,  if  they  were  not  fupplied  with 
provifions  from  abroad.  The  only  town  of  any 
note  is  Civideila,  or  Citadella,  fituate  on  a  bay  of  Cividella. 
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CHAP,  the  fea  at  the  weft  end  of  the  ifland,  which  con- 
tains  about  five  or  fix  hundred  houfes. 

The  ifland  of  Yvica,  or  Ivica,  lies  twelve  or 
thirteen  leagues  fouth-weft  of  Majorca,  and  is  a- 
botit  ten  leagues  in  length  and  eight  in  breadth. 
This  ifland  alfo  is  mountainous  ;  it  produces  fome 
corn  and  fruits ;  but  what  it  is  mod  confiderable 
for,  is  it’s  fair,  of  which  they  tranfport  great  quan¬ 
tities.  The  chief  town  is  called  Yvica,  the  an¬ 
cient  Ebujfa,  fituated  on  a  bay  of  the  lea  in  the 
fouth  part  of  the  ifland,  which  travellers  have  not 
thought  worth  a  defcnption. 

The  littfe  ifland  of  Formentera  lies  about  two 
leagues  fouth  of  Ivica,  once  well  peopled,  but 
now  perfedly  deferted  on  account  of  the  Turkifh 
and  Barbary  rovers,  who  frequently  come  on  fhore 
here.  Some  have  pretended  that  it  was  forfaken 
on  account  of  the  multitude  of  ferpents  and  other 
poifonous  infedts  that  were  found  here  •,  but  I  am 
pretty  well  allured  there  are  no  venomous  infe&s 
here,  or  in  any  other  of  the  iflands  of  Baleares. 
There  is  another  little  uninhabited  ifland  called 
Cabreta,  a  little  to  the  fouthward  of  Majorca, 
and  feveral  more  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro  on 
the  coaft  of  Catalonia,  but  they  have  not  been 
thought  worth  a  particular  defcription. 

The  illands  of  the  Baleares  have  ufually  parta¬ 
ken  of  the  fate  of  Spain.  They  were  pofteffed  by 
the  Phenicians  and  Greeks,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Romans.  The  Moors  made  themfelves  ma¬ 
ilers  of  them  about  the  feventh  century.  In  the 
year  1230,  James  King  of  Arragon  conquered 
iMajorca,  and  two  years  afterwards  Minorca ;  and 
in  1344,  Peter  IV,  King  of  Arragon  annexed 
them  to  his  crown.  Majorca  revolted  at  the  in- 
ftance  of  the  Catalans  againft  the  prefent  King 
Philip  V,  and  continued  the  war  againft  him 
after  the  Confederates  had  withdrawn  their  forces 
out  of  Spain  ;  but  Barcelona  being  furrendered, 
they  lubmitted  toKing  Philip  on  his  tranfporting 
an  army  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  thoufand  men  thi¬ 
ther  without  ftriking  a  flroke.  As  to  Minorca, 
that  was  confirmed  to  the  Englifh  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  having  been  reduced  by  them  in  the 
year  1708.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ifland  but 
the  celebrated  Port  Mahon  which  could  induce  the 
Englifh  to  be  at  the  charge  of  keeping  it ;  and  this 
indeed,  in  cafe  of  a  war  with  any  of  the  powers 
that  border  upon  the  Mediterranean,  mighty  be  a 
confiderable  advantage  to  the  nation.  But  if  Spain 
is  determined  never  to  entertain  a  fincere  friend- 
Ihip  for  us,  ’till  this,  and  that  other  barren  fpot 
on  which  Gibraltar  Hands  are  yielded  to  them, 
whether  we  fhall  be  gainers  by  keeping  them  in 
the  end,  may  deferve  confideration.  I  proceed 
in  the  next  place  to  give  an  abftrad:  of  the  hiftory 
of  this  kingdom. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Contains  an  abftradl  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
hifiory  of  Spain. 

THE  writers  of  the  laft  and  fome  preceding 
ages,  have  pretended  to  fliew  us  from  which 
of  the  fons  of  Noah  every  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  are  defcended,  unlefs  the  inhabitants  of 
America:  but  as  they  have  no  records,  no  hifto¬ 
ry,  or  even  tradition  to  fupport  their  conjectures,  I 
fhall  not  abufe  the  reader’s  patience  by  entertain¬ 
ing  him  with  their  random  gueffes.  Certain  it  is, 
both  the  Phenicians  and  the  Greeks,  who  plan¬ 
ted  colonies  on  the  coaft  of  Spain  about  the  time 
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that  Rome  was  built,  found  the  country  well  C  H  A  P. 
peopled  at  their  arrival.  The  Celtae  alfo,  a  xvni- 
French  nation,  who  palled  the  Pyrenees  about 
the  fame  time  and  fixed  themfelves  on  the  banks  of  fix  them- 
Ebro  or  Iberus,  are  faid  to  have  inter-married  felves 
and  incorporated  with  the  natives  they  found  there‘ 
there;  and  from  this  union  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north-eaft  part  of  Spain,  *tis  fuppofed,  afterwards 
obtained  the  name  of  Celtiberians. 

Josephus  and  fome  other  Hebrew  writers  re¬ 
late,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  having  fubdued 
the  Phenicians,  Jews  and  Egyptians,  and  being 
acquainted  with  the  rich  traffick  they  carried  on 
with  Spain,  invaded  that  kingdom  afterwards, 
and  extended  his  conquefts  as  far  as  Cadiz.  But 
however  that  were,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that 
the  Phenicians  were  foon  after  in  poffefiion  of 
Cadiz,  Malaga  and  the  other  ports  they  had  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  on  the  coaft  of  Spain  again 
(if  ever  they  were  expelled  from  thence)  and  that 
the  Phenicians  encroaching  on  the  natives,  and 
building  forts  on  the  continent,  fo  exafperated  the 
Spaniards,  that  they  entered  into  a  general  con¬ 
federacy  againft  them,  and  had  well  nigh  driven 
them  out  of  their  country,  when  the  Phenicians 
called  in  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  defcended  Carthag‘- 
from  the  fame  anceftors ,  to  their  affiftance.  Jiansgec 
Which  invitation  the  Carthaginians  gladly  accept  Spain? 
ted,  having  themfelves  long  waited  for  an  oppor^ 
tunity  to  make  a  defcent  on  the  coaft  of  Spain, 
and  for  that  end  already  pofteffed  themfelves  of 
the  iflands  of  Baleares.  It  was  about  the  year  236  a.R,  2365 
after  the  building  of  Rome  that  the  Carthaginians 
under"  the  command  of  their  General  Ma her¬ 
bal  came  into  Spain  to  the  affiftance  of  their 
brethren  and  allies  the  Phenicians.  The  war 
continued  between  the  natives  and  thefe  foreigners 
for  feveral  years  with  various  fuccefs  ;  but  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  who  are  reprefented  as  much  fuperior 
to  the  Phenicians,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards  in  point 
of  policy  or  ftate-craft,  partly  by  force  and  partly 
by  treaties,  procured  themfelves  at  length  fuch  an 
extent  of  country,  and  fo  ftrongly  fortified  them¬ 
felves,  that  they  began  to  affume  the  dominion  of 
the  fouth  part  of  Spain,  and  treat  both  the  natives 
and  Phenicians  as  their  fubjefts,  and  efpecially 
on  the  fea-coafts,  there  being  at  that  time  no  ma¬ 
ritime  power  able  to  oppofe  their  naval  forces. 

It  is  related,  that  about  the  year  307  after  the  307. 
building  of  Rome,  the  Senate  of  Carthage  fitted 
out  two  fquadronsoffhips,  theoneunder  the  com¬ 
mand  ofH  anno  for  the  difcovery  of  the  coaft  Carthagi- 
of  Africk,  and  the  other  under  Hamilcar  toniandif' 
fail  northward  about  Spain  and  the  reft  of  Eu- 
rope.  Hanno,  whole  fleet  confifted  of  fixty  of  Africk. 
galleys,  on  which  he  had  thirty  thoufand  men  and 
women  on  board  in  order  to  plant  colonies  where 
he  thought  proper,  fetting  fail  from  Cadiz  to  the 
fouthward,  built  a  city  on  the  coaft  of  Africk 
which  lie  named  I  hymiaterion  ;  and  having  af¬ 
terwards  difcovered  lome  iflands  under  the  equi¬ 
noctial,  returned  home.  Pliny  indeed  fays,  he 
pafied  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  failed  north¬ 
ward  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  from  whence  he  fent 
an  account  of  his  expedition  to  Carthage  :  but 
thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  feas  about  the 
fouthern  part  of  Africk  will  not  eafily  believe 
that  the  galleys  his  fleet  is  faid  to  confift  of  could 
live  in  thofe  feas.  It  is  generally  agreed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Hanno  was  out  five  years  upon  difco¬ 
very,  and  did  not  return  to  Carthage  ’till  the 
year  312.  As  to  Hamilcar,  it  is  faid  he  kept  5iz. 
clofe  to  the  coalt  qf  Spain  ’till  he  had  paffed  Cape 
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CH  A  P.  Finifterra,  and  then  fleering  eaftward  difcovered 
'  the  coafts  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  according  to 
fome  failed  as  far  as  the  Baltick,  fpending  about 
two  years  in  this  voyage. 

The  Carthaginians  did  not  only  eftablifh  them- 
felves  in  Spain  about  this  time,  but  were  en¬ 
deavouring  alfo  to  fubdue  the  iflands  of  Sicily  and 
Sardinia ;  but  the  natives  calling  in  the  Romans 
to  their  afiiftance,  the  Sicilian  war  proved  a  very 
long  and  bloody  one,  and  the  Carthaginians  were 
in  the  end  driven  from  thence.  Several  of  the 
cities  of  Spain  alfo,  being  weary  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  yoke,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  particularly  Rofes,  Empurias  and  Sa- 
Hamilcar  guntum.  Whereupon  Hamilcar,  father  of 
the  celebrated  Hannibal,  was  fent  into  Spain 
p  ’  with  a  powerful  army,  and  reduced  fome  of  the 
Builds  Bir-  places  that  had  revolted  ;  after  which  he  built  the 
celona.  city  Barcelona,  but  was  killed  in  a  battle  with 
the  natives  and  their  allies  the  Romans  about  the 
522.  year  of  Rome  522,  in  which,  ’tis  faid,  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  loft  forty  thoufand  men. 

Afdrubal  AsDRUBAL'fucceeding  Hamilcar  in  the 
buildsCar-  government  of  Spain,  reftored  the  affairs  of  the 

t  agena.  Carthaginians,  ancj  bciilt  the  city  of  Carthagena, 
which  fo  increafed  in  wealth  and  power,  that  it 
foon  after  became  the  capital  of  their  dominions 
on  that  fide,  to  which  the  commodioufnefs  of  the 
harbour  (being  the  beft  in  Spain)  did  not  a  little 
S28’  contribute.  While  Asdrubal  remained  here, 
the  Romans  fent  and  embaffy  to  the  republick  of 
Carthage  propofing  that  the  Ebro  might  be  the 
boundary  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians 
in  Spain,  except  the  city  and  -territory  of  Sagun- 
tum,  which  lay  to  the  weftward  of  the  river  Ebro, 
and  was  in  alliance  with  Rome,  which  they 
defired  might  alfo  remain  independent  of  Car¬ 
thage.  And  though  that  republick  was  not  very 
well  pleafed  with  the  Romans  intermeddling  in 
the  affairs  of  Spain,  yet  being  acquainted  with 
the  fuccefs  of  that  people  againft  the  Gauls  at  this 
time,  they  thought  fit  to  diffemble  their  refent- 
ment  and  fign  a  treaty  to  that  effedt.  The  Am- 
baffadors  however  were  no  fooner  difmiffed,  but 
Asdrubal  began  to  make  preparations  for  a 
war  with  the  Romans  ;  in  which  having  fpent 
three  whole  years,  he  was  affaffinated  by  the  ilave 
of  a  noble  Spaniard  whom  Asdrubal  had  put 
532-  to  death,  about  the  year  532.  To  him  fucceeded 
Hannibal  the  celebrated  Hannibal,  no  lefs  an  enemy  to 
“  the  Romans  than  Asdrubal,  who  determining 
P  ’  to  fall  upon  the  Saguntines,  and  drive  them  and 
the  reft  of  the  Spaniards  who  were  in  confederacy 
with  the  Romans  beyond  the  Ebro,  if  we  may 
credit  the  Roman  writers,  underhand  incited  the 
Spaniards  in  alliance  with  Carthage  to  enter  into 
a  difpute  with  the  Saguntines  about  their  limits ; 
and  under  pretence  of  doing  juftice  to  the  allies 
of  the  republick,  laid  fiege  to  that  city.  The 
Saguntines  hereupon  fent  Ambaffadors  to  Rome 
to  acquaint  that  ftate  with  the  danger  that  threat- 
ned  them,  and  to  defire  an  army  might  march  to 
their  relief.  But  the  Roman  Senate,  either  not 
prepared  to  enter  into  a  war,  or  doubting  the  fuc¬ 
cefs  of  it,  contented  themfelves  with  fending  a  he¬ 
rald  to  Hannibal,  requiring  him  to  rife  from 
before  Saguntum,  and  not  offer  violence  to  the 
allies  of  Rome,  which  that  General  was  fo  far 
from  regarding,  that  he  preffed  the  fiege  with 
Saguntum  the  greater  fury,  and  after  eight  months  carried 
taken  by  the  pjace  by  ftorm.  It  is  reported,  that  many  of 
anmbai.  ^  jnhabitants  finding  all  was  loft,  and  that 
there  was  no  profpedt  of  relief,  took  all  their  richeft 
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movables  and  fet  fire  to  them  in  the  market-place,  CHAP, 
killing  their  wives  and  children,  and  afterwards  ^VIII. 
themfelves  with  their  own  hands,  rather  than  fub- 
mit  to  the  enemy  :  infomuch  that  when  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  took  the  city,  they  found  in  it  fcarce 
any  thing  but  a  heap  of  ruins.  Thus  was  Sagun¬ 
tum  deftroyed  in  the  536th  year  of  Rome,  or  ac-  $36- 
cording  to  others  the  534th,  when  Publius 
Cornelius  and  Titus  Sempronius  were 
Confuls  j  a  town  much  celebrated  in  Roman  ftory 
for  it’s  unfhaken  fidelity  to  that  republick,  though 
the  negledt  the  Romans  fhewed  of  that  brave 
people  does  not  feem  to  refledl  much  honour  on 
their  ftate.  The  town  of  Morviedro  in  Valencia, 
about  five  miles  from  the  fea,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  Saguntum.  But  to 
proceed  :  The  Romans  upon  the  deftrudtion  of 
this  city  declared  war  againft  Carthage  ;  where¬ 
upon  Hannibal,  leaving  his  brother  Asdru-  Hannh 
bal  in  the  Further  Spain  beyond  the  Ebro  with  a  baI's, 
good  body  of  African  forces,  affembled  an  army  [hrouo-h 
of  1 2000  horfe  and  90000  foot,  compofed  of  5>pa-  France  in- 
niards  and  Africans,  though  fome  make  their  num-  to  Italy, 
bers  much  lefs,  and  having  paffed  the  Ebro,  left 
Hanno  another  of  his  brothers  with  a  body  of  troops  . 
in  the  Hither  Spain,  continuing  his  march  from 
thence  through  France  into  Italy  over  the  Pyrene¬ 
an  mountains  and  the  Alps,  which  were  before 
thought  unpaffable  for  an  army.  The  Romans 
did  not  only  affemble  an  army  and  make  head  a- 
gainft  this  bold  invader  in  Italy,  but  fent  Cneius 
Scipio  into  Spain  wich  another  army  to  make  a 
diverfion  on  that  fide.  Hannibal’s  fuccefs  in 
Italy,  efpecialiy  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  where 
40000  Roman  foot  and  3000  horfe  were  killed, 
befides  12000  made  prifoners,  has  been  already 
related  in  the  hiftory  of  Italy 

In  Spain  however  the  Carthaginians  were  every  Succefs  of 
where  beaten  :  Scipio  defeated  the  army  of  Han-  Scipio  in 
no  in  the  Hither  Spain,  and  made  their  General  Spain, 
prifoner.  He  gained  a  vidtory  alfo  over  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  fleet,  took  feveral  towns  in  the  Further 
Spain,  and  kept  Asdrubal  in  play,  whom 
Hannibal  had  left  there,  to  command  in  his  ab- 
fence.  The  Senate  of  Rome  hereupon  fentPuBLi- 
us  Cornelius  Scipio  into  Spain  with  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  troops  to  the  affiftance  of  his  brother, 
rightly  judging  that  if  they  could  cut  off' the  fup- 
plies  which  Hannibal  received  from  Spain,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  abandon  Italy.  The  two 
Scipio’s  therefore,  in  obedience  to  their  orders, 
fell  upon  Asdrubal,  who  was  marching  to¬ 
wards  Italy  to  the  afiiftance  of  his  brother,  and 
entirely  defeated  him;  Asdrubal  with  the  re¬ 
mains  of  his  army  throwing  himfelf  into  Cartha¬ 
gena.  The  Carthaginians  were  routed  afterwards 
in  feveral  other  encounters,  but  received  at  length 
fuch  numerous  reinforcements  from  Africa,  and 
particularly  from  their  friend  and  ally  Masi- 
nissa,  an  African  Prince,  that  the  Romans  in 
Spain  received  a  fignal  defeat,  wherein  the  two 
Scipio’s  who  commanded  them  were  killed. 

And  now  the  Carthaginian  Generals  believing  scjpjo’T 
there  was  no  enemy  left  to  oppofe  them,  ob-  killed  in 
ferved  no  manner  ofdifcipline,  but  difperfed  them-  Spain, 
felves  all  over  the  country,  either  to  plunder  or 
revenge  themfelves  on  fuch  Spaniards  as  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  intereft  of  their  enemies.  Which 
Marcus,  a  Roman  tribune,  obferving,  affem¬ 
bled  a  body  of  Roman  troops,  and  falling  firft 
upon  one  part  of  the  Carthaginian  army  and 
then  upon  another,  and  defeating  them  in 
feveral  engagements ,  maintained  his  ground 
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Chap  ’till  Publius  Corne  lius  Sc  ip  io  was  fent 
xvm-  into  Spain  ,  with  a  greater  reinforcement  to  his 
affiftance.  Scipio  laid  fiege  to  the  capital  ci- 
na  taken  ty  ol  Carthagena  in  the  year  of  Rome  544, 

by  the  Ro-  which  he  carried  in  a  few  weeks.  The  next  year 

mans-  the  Carthaginians  were  defeated  in  a  general  bat- 

ThcMJar  tIe’  and  before  the  enc5  °Fthe  year  548,  driven 

thaginians  intirely  out  of  Spain. 

driven  out  The  war  being  ended  in  Spain,  Scipio  re- 
of  Spain.  turned  to  Rome,  and  being  chofen  Conful,  at 
5'}8'  tacked  the  Carthaginians  in  Africk,  where  meeting 
with  a  feries  of  fuccefs,  the  republick  of  Carthage 
found  themfelves  under  a  neceffity  of  recalling 
H  a  n  n  1  b  a  l  from  Italy  to  defend  their  own 
country  ;  but  this  General  being  defeated  alfo  by 
Scipio,  a  peace  followed,  the  terms  whereof 
were  very  advantageous  to  the  Romans,  and  thus 
ended  the  fecond  Punick  war,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
552.  55 2.  Scipio,  who  was  fon  and  nephew  to  the 
two  Scipio’s  who  loft  their  lives  in  the  Spanifh 
war  ,  obtained  a  triumph  on  his  return  from 
Africk,  and  had  the  title  of  Africanus  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  for  the  fignal  fervice  he  had  done 
the  republick  in  this  war.  But  to  return  to  Spain. 
The  Rc-  The  Spaniards  had  no  fooner  expelled  the  Car- 

ihtrie  the  tbag‘n‘ans  by  tbe  affiftance  of  the  Romans,  but 
dominion  they  found  themfelves  in  a  worfe  condition  under 
ef  Spain,  their  deliverers  than  they  were  in  the  days  of 
their  former  mafters  •,  for  Hannibal  and  many 
of  the  Carthaginian  chiefshaving  intermarried  with 
the  Spaniards,  they  were  in  a  manner  become 
one  people,  and  their  interefts  the  fame,  though 
there  might  be  fome  inftances  of  partiality  to¬ 
wards  the  Africans,  as  they  received  their  gover¬ 
nors  from  thence.  But  (till,  ’tis  evident  they 
had  much  better  have  borne  with  a  few  flight  in¬ 
conveniences  and  difcouragements  from  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  than  have  promoted  another  revolution 
in  favour  of  the  Romans ;  for  the  latter  had  no 
ties  of  relation  or  intereft  to  induce  them  to  ufe 
the  Spaniards  better  than  any  other  people  they 
had  fubdued.  They  politickly  pretended  indeed, 
when  they  invited  Sagur.tum  and  other  cities  to 
accept  of  their  alliance,  to  have  no  other  views 
but  the  freeing  an  injured  people  from  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  yoke,  and  reftoring  them  to  their  liberties : 
but  when  they  had  driven  out  the  Africans,  and 
eftablilhed  themfelves  in  their  room,  they  foon 
gave  the  natives  to  underftand  they  muft  now  re¬ 
ceive  laws  from  their  republick ;  and  what  is 
worfe,  they  faw  themfelves  frequently  abandoned 
to  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  Governors  arid 
Generals  that  were  fent  amongft  them,  and  lived 
neither  under  the  protedtion  of  their  own  laws, 
or  the  inftitutions  of  that  people  who  had  acquired 
the  dominion  of  them.  Magiftrates  were  fent 
amongft  them,  not  to  aftert  their  liberties,  or 
defend  their  rights,  but  to  patch  up  their  broken 
fortunes  by  pillaging  the  natives,  as  is  become  the 
general  practice  of  our  days,  where  any  power 
is  pofteffed  of  diftant  plantations,  and  hath  efta- 
blifhed  colonies  abroad. 

The  Spa-  The  Spaniards  provoked  by  the  cruelty  and  op- 
niardsen-  preffions  exercifed  on  them  by  the  Roman  officers, 
throwoff0  fofo  recourfo  t0  arms  in  many  places,  and  feveral 
theRonun  fmart  engagements  happened,  wherein  great  num- 
yoke.  bers  were  killed  on  both  Tides.  The  Roman  wri¬ 
ters  have  not  been  fo  particular  in  enumerating 
their  own  Ioffes  as  thole  of  their  enemies,  of  whom 
they  tell  us  in  one  engagement  they  killed  12000, 
in  another  15000,  &c.  but  ftill  the  Roman  Senate 
were  fo  apprehenfive  of  a  general  revolt,  that  they 
thought  fit  to  fend  M.  Porcius  Cato  thither, 


A.  R.  559,  ("the  ffi-ft  Conful  that  ever  coalman-  C  H  A  P. 
ded  in  Spain)  with  a  reinforcement  of  two  legions,  x'  ***• 
of  whom  their  writers  relate,  that  having  killed'  T'-a"* 
forty  thouland  Spaniards  in  one  general  battle,  be- 
fides  a  multitude  of  others  in  fieges  and  fkirmifhes, 
he  fold  abundance  of  the  natives  for  (laves,  de- 
moliffied  mod  of  their  fortifications,  and  reduced 
them  to  that  defpair,  that  many  of  them  chofe 
to  die  by  their  own  fwords  rather  than  fubmit  to 
the  Roman  government;  after  which  he  left 
ftrong  garifons  in  the  country  and  returned  to 
Rome,  whither  he  carried  a  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  thoufand  pound  weight  of  filver,  and  five 
hundred  and  forty  pound  weight  of  gold,  which 
he  had  plundered  the  country  of,  befides  a  pro¬ 
digious  treafure  that  he  diftributed  amongft  his 
loldiers.  •  *  ■ 

After  Cato,  Spain  was  governed  generally  by 
Praetors,  one  fent  to  the  Hither  and  the  other  to 
the  Further  Spain,  ’till  the  year  601,  during  601. 
which  time  we  find  the  natives  complaining  to 
the  Senate  of  Rome  of  the  oppreffions  and  extor¬ 
tions  committed  by  their  Governors,  for  which 
they  could  have  no  redrefs,  which  occafioned  aTliefirft 
general  infurredion  of  the  Spaniards:  thejrde-  -NJurnan' 
feated  their  enemies  in  feveral  engagements,  kil- tian  war’ 
ling  many  thousands  of  them.  The  city  of  Nu- 
mantia,  fituated  in  Old  Caftile  near  the  fource  of 
the  Duero,  being  at  the  head  of  this  confederacy, 
it  obtained  the  name  of  the  Numantian  war,  and 
was  a  very  long  and  bloody  one  ;  infomuch  that 
the  Roman  Senate  found  it  neceftary  to  fend  Ge¬ 
nerals  of  confular  dignity  into  Spain  again,  at  the 
head  of  numerous  armies.  Of  thefe  Lucullus 
and  Galba  rendered  their  names  infamous  by 
their  treachery  and  cruelty:  Galba,  when  the 
town  of  Coca  had  furrendered  to  him  upon  certain 
conditions,  was  no  fooner  poffeffed  of  the  place 
but  he  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword  :  And 
Sergius  Galba,  when  the  Lufitanian  army  had 
fubmitted  to  him,  caufed  them  all  to  be  murdered. 

Both  Lucullus  and  Galba  raifed  prodigious  The  Ro- 
fbrtunes  by  the  plunder  of  this  people,  and  being  manGenc> 
charged  with  their  rapacioufnefs  and  cruelty  at  ™Jrs t^m: 
Rome,  which  had  rendered  the  Spaniards  defperate,  Spaniards, 
and  occafioned  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  a 
confiderable  lofs  both  of  men  and  money  to  the 
republick,  they  found  means  to  buy  their  peace 
with  the  very  fpoils  they  had  robbed  the  Spaniards 
of :  from  whence  fome  have  obferved,  that  the 
moft  notorious  villains  often  efcape  the  hand  of  ju- 
ftice,  while  poor  puny  finners  are  executed  with¬ 
out  mercy. 

Upon  Galba’s  return  to  Rome,  Spain  was 
again  under  the  government  of  Praetors ;  when 
Viriatus,  a  poor  fhepherd ,  a  Lufitanian  by 
birth,  anno  604,  cauled  another  infurredtion,  604. 
and  defeated  the  Romans  in  feveral  battles:  nor 
were  they  able  to  reduce  him  by  pure  force,  but 
after  ten  years  hired  fome  of  his  officers  to  afiaffi-  614. 
nate  him  while  helayafieep. 

Pompey,  who  now  commanded  in  Spain,  ob-pompey 
ferving  that  the  city  of  Numantia  and  fome  others  opprdTe* 
who  had  made  their  peace  with  Rome,  and  were t!)e  Spa- 
called  friends  and  allies  to  that  republick,  affedted  to  n’ards* 
retain  their  indtpendencey,  and  refufed  to  be  di¬ 
rected  or  influenced  by  that  lbte,  ftudied  how  he 
might  pick  a  quarrel  with  them,  and  reduce  them 
under  his  power  ;  and  having  made  or  found  fome 
frivolous  pretence  to  break  with  that  people,  af- 
fembled  ins  forces  and  blocked  them  up  on  all 
Tides ;  nor  would  he  accept  of  any  condefcenfions  or 
fatisfadtions  offered  by  the  Numantians  for  the  pre¬ 
tended 
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tended  injuries  received.  However,  theSpaniards  be¬ 
ing  at  that  time  as  well  dilciplined  as  the  Romans, 
maintained  their  ground  againll  this  great  man, 
and  the  Confuls  chat  fucceeded  him,  ’till  the  year 
617,  when  C.  Host  in  us  Mancinus,  the 
Conful,  coming  into  Spain,  they  defeated  his  forces, 
and  furrounding  the  Conful  with  the  remains  of 
his  fhattered  army,  obtained  luch  a  peace  of  him 
as  was  very  advantageous  to  themfelves,  and  no 
lefs  dilhonourable  to  the  Roman  date :  but  the 
Senate  refufed  to  ratify  it,  ordering  the  Conful 
who  made  it  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Numan- 
tians.  To  which  that  people  anlwered,  the  whole 
army  ought  to  be  delivered  up  if  they  would  not 
ratify  the  treaty,  fince  it  was  at  their  mercy 
when  the  peace  was  figned.  But  the  Senate  de¬ 
termining  to  reduce  all  Spain  under  their  domi¬ 
nion,  in  the  year  619  fent  the  celebrated  Scipio 
Africanus  into  the  Hither  Spain,  as  they  had 
done  Decius  Brutus  into  the  Further  Spain, 
with  numerous  armies:  and  thefe  experienced 
Generals,  within  the  compafs  of  two  years,  brought 
almoft  every  city  under  the  fubjedtion  of  the  Ro  • 
mans-,  even  Numantia  itfelf  offered  to  fubmit 
upon  conditions,  but  were  told  by  Scipio  they 
mud:  furrender  at  diferetion  :  which  they  refu- 
fing,  he  intrenched  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner 
round  their  little  ftate,  that  nothing  could  go  in 
or  out.  They  endeavoured. feveral  times  to  break 
through  the  Roman  army,  but  were  repulfed. 
Whereupon  being  reduced  to  the  utmoft  delpair, 
they  firft  killed  their  wives  and  children,  and  ha¬ 
ving  fet  their  houfes  and  their  goods  on  fire,  threw 
themfelves  into  the  flames.  Thus  fell  the  Nu- 
mantines  in  the  year  621,  and  with  them  the  li¬ 
berties  of  Spain,  the  Romans  ever  after  exercifmg 
an  abfolute  dominion  in  that  province,  except 
among  the  Cantabri ,  who  pofleffed  fome  inac- 
cefBble  mountains,  and  were  not  conquered  ’till 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  And  this  was  looked 
upon  as  fo  fignal  a  fervice  to  the  Roman  State, 
that  both  Scipio  and  Brutus  had  a  triumph 
granted  them  on  their  return  home. 

Spain  now  remaining  in  peace  for  feveral  years, 
was  governed  by  ten  Legates  or  Lieutenants  j  and 
in  the  year  631  the  Conful  Cecilius  Me- 
tellus  conquered  the  Baleares  or  iflands  of  Ma¬ 
jorca,  Minorca,  &c.  and  in  the  years  643  and 
650  the  Cimbri,  a  northern  nation,  having  pene¬ 
trated  through  France,  and  invaded  Spain,  were 
repulfed  by  the  Romans.  About  the  fame  time 
were  infurretflions  in  feveral  parts  of  Spain,  which 
were  fuppreffed  by  Calpurnius  Piso,  Sulpi- 
tius  Galba  and  Titus  Didius:  and  in  the 
year  657  the  Conful  Publius  Licinius  Cras- 
sus  being  fent  into  HifpaniaUlterior ,  fuppreffed  fe¬ 
veral  formidable  infurredtions,  lor  which  in  thefixth 
year  of  his  government  he  obtained  a  triumph.  And 
in  this  country  it  is  fuppofed  Crassus  heaped  up 
that  immenfe  wealth  which  occafloned  his  fon 
Marcus  Crassus  to  be  efleemed  the  richefl 
citizen  in  Rome.  In  the  year  660  Italy  was  di- 
ftrabted  with  civil  wars,  the  two  factions  being 
led  by  M  a  r  1  u  s  and  Sylla;  in  thefe  Spain 
alfo  was  involved,  by  the  contrivance  of  Serto- 
rius,  a  Roman  tribune,  who  fet  up  for  him¬ 
felf,  and  maintained  his  ground  againfl  the  Ge¬ 
nerals  of  the  republick,  and  even  Pompey 
himfelf,  who  was  fent  againfl  him,  ’till  the  year 
681,  when  Sertorius  was  affaflinated  by  his 
own  party  for  fome  a£ts  of  tyranny  he  had  com¬ 
mitted. 
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Perpenna,  who  fucceeded  Sertorius,  be-CHAP, 
ing  entirely  defeated  by  Pompe  v,  the  reft  of  Spain  X  , 
made  their  fubmiflion  :  whereupon  Pompey  Pompey 
eredled  feveral  trophies  upon  the  Pyrenean  moun-  fupprefles 
tains,  fome  footfteps  whereof  it  is  laid  are  to  be  an  inlup 
feen  at  this  day  ;  and  among  the  V4fc0r.es  or  Gaf- 
cons,  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  he  founded  the k  f>11 
city  of  Pompeiopolis,  now  called  Parnpelona.  At 
his  return  to  Rome  in  the  year  683,  a  triumph  683. 
was  granted  him  for  his  fuccdies  in  Spain  *,  and 
Metellus,  who  was  joined  with  him  in  com¬ 
mand,  had  the  fame  honour. 

Julius  Caesar  afterwards  commanded  in  Spain 
in  the  years  685  and  693  ;  but  in  701  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  province  was  again  conferred  upon 
Pompey,  which  lie  governed  by  his  Lieutenants, 
finding  it  necefiary  to  remain  a 
his  intereft  in  the  fenate.  W 
who  was  in  Gaul,  led  a  great 
over  the  Pyrenean  mountains  into  Spain,  and  fub-  [herej 
dued  P  o  m  p  e  y’s  party  there,  for  now  the  civil 
wars  were  begun  in  the  Roman  Empire,  Caesar 
being  at  the  head  of  one  party,  and  Pompey  of 
the  other.  Caesar,  having  obtained  the  viflory 
at  Pharfalia,  in  the  year  706,  fubdued  King  Pto-  706. 
lemy  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  Juba  another 
African  Prince,  and  having  fettled  his  affairs  at 
Rome,  came  again  into  Spain  in  the  year  709, 
where  he  had  the  good  fortune  alfo  to  vanquifli  Ca^de- 
Pompey’s  two  Ions  Cneius  and  Sextus  Pom- ^eat,s  1  om- 
pe  1  us,  and  [having  amafled  together  a  prodigious^  sSons- 
treafure  (for  he  did  not  fpare  even  the  temple  of 
Hercules)  he  returned  to  Rome,  leaving  the 
government  of  the  Hither  Spain  to  Marcus  Le- 
ftehjs.  and  that  of  the  Further  Spain  to  Asinius 
PoLLIO. 

Julius  Caesar  being  killed  in  the  fenate  on  ~I0- 
the  15th  of  March,  A.  R.  710,  Sextus  Pom- 
peius,  the  youngeft  of  Pompe  y’s  fons,  aflem- 
bled  his  friends  in  that  province,  fell  upon  Asi¬ 
nius  Pollio,  who  commanded  in  the  Further 
Spain,  and  defeated  him.  But  this  war  was  foon 
after  terminated  by  the  mediation  of  Lepidus. 

In  the  year  714.  Augustus,  Julius  Caesar’s 
heir,  Marc  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  divided  A  new 
the  Roman  Empire  between  them ;  in  which  ^-ra  in 
divifion  Spain  was  allotted  to  Augustus,  which 
occafioned  a  new  jEra  to  be  begun  in  that  province,  mtnt  of 
called  uEra  C^faris,  that  commenced  from  the  year  Augutius. 
of  Rome  714,  and  was  generally  made  ufe  of  in 
this  country  till  the  year  of  Chrift  1383,  when 
King  John  of  Caftile  in  an  affembly  of  the  ftates, 
decreed,  that  all  future  computations  of  years  fhould 
be  from  the  birth  of  Chrift.  Notwithftanding 
which,  the  /Era  Caefaris  was  made  ufe  of  in  feveral 
parts  of  Spain  many  years  after,  which  commenced 
29  years  before  the  Chriftian  AEra,  or  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour. 

Augustus  Caesar  having  fubdued  his  rivals  4i:guflus 
in  the  Empire,  Lepidus  and  Marc  Antony, conquers 
and  for  fome  time  governed  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  Can- 
peace,  the  Cantabri,  who  inhabited  that  part  oftabn- 
Spain  now  called  Bifcay,  trufling  to  their  moun 
tains,  which  were  looked  upon  as  inacceftible,  ven¬ 
tured  to  fall  upon  the  Roman  colonies  in  Spain, 
and  drew  the  people  of  Afluria  and  Gailicia  into 
their  alliance,  who  were  weary  of  the  extortions, 
and  oppteflions  of  the  Roman  Governors.  Augus¬ 
tus  hereupon  affembling  a  numerous  army,  went 
into  Spain  in  per  fon  ;  but  finding  the  enemy  for¬ 
tified  in  their  mountains,  alter  he  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  bring  them  to  a  battle,  falling  lick 
with  the  fatigue  and  vexation  at  the  difappomt- 

ment. 
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CHAP,  ment,  be  left  the  continuation  of  the  war  to  his 
XVIIL  General  M.  Agrippa,  and  retired  himfelf  to 
'w“*v  '  Tarragona  in  Catalonia  to  wait  the  event  of  it. 

Agrippa  having  divided  the  army  in  three  parts, 
ordered  them  tofurround  the  three  principal  moun¬ 
tains  the  enemies  were  poffefTed  of,  and  caff  up 
fuch  intrenchments  that  it  was  impoflible  they 
fhould  receive  any  fupplies  of  provifions  ;  where¬ 
by  the  Cantabrians  were  at  length  obliged  to  fub- 
mit,  tho’  many  of  them,  ’tis  faid,  chofe  rather  to 
die  by  their  own  hands  than  furrender  at  difcretion, 
as  the  Roman  Generals  infilled  they  fhould.  And 
thus  the  war  in  Spain  was  brought  to  a  period  af¬ 
ter  five  years  continuance,  being  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  the  Romans  firft  entrance  into  that 
country.  Augustus  having  fold  many  of  the 
moll  refolute  of  the  Spaniards  for  Haves,  obliged 
the  reft  to  leave  their  habitations  in  the  mountains, 
and  come  down  into  the  valleys,  that  they  might 
not  be  in  a  condition  to  infult  the  Roman  colonies 
again.  He  alfo  fortified  feveral  places,  and  left 
ftrong  garifons  in  them  to  keep  the  natives  in  awe, 
as  Merida,  Saragofla  (Ctffar  Augufta ),  Badajoz, 
Bracara-Augufta,  now  Braga,  &c.  A  triumph 
was  decreed  Auguftus  at  his  return  to  Rome  for 
the  entire  conqueft  of  Spain,  but  he  did  not  accept 
it ;  fports  however  were  inftituted  in  the  room  of 
it.  And  now  the  temple  of  Janus  was  fhut  the 
fourth  time,  all  the  world  remaining  in  peace. 
A.  D.  15.  This  great  Emperor  died  in  the  15th  year  after  the 
birth  of  Chrift. 

The  Go-  From  the  time  of  Augustus,  Spain  being  di- 
vemment  vided  into  three  provinces,  viz.  thofe  of  Tarraco- 
of  Spain  nenf1S)  Baetica  and  Lufitania,  was  governed  by  as 
time  of‘C  many  Praetors.  In  Tarraconenfis,  or  Hifpania  Ci- 
Auguftus.  terior,  which  was  now  much  the  largeft  of  the 
three,  were  fourteen  colonies,  thirteen  munici- 
piums,  and  feven  fovereign  courts,  viz.  at  Car- 
thagena,  Tarragona,  Saragofla,  Cluma  now  Co¬ 
runna,  Aftorga,  Luga  and  Braga.  In  Baetica  were 
eight  colonies,  and  as  many  municipiums,  with 
four  fovereign  courts,  viz.  at  Cadiz,  Seville,  E- 
zija  and  Cordoua.  In  Lufitania  were  five  colonies, 
and  one  municipium,  viz.  Lifbon,  called  Felieitas 
Julia  •,  and  three  fovereign  courts,  viz.  at  Merida, 
Badajoz  and  Santeren,  then  called  Scalabis. 

Trajan,  a  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  99,  Spain  had  the  ho- 
Spamard.  nour  of  giving  an  Emperor  to  Rome,  and  one  of  the 
99-  bed  that  had  reigned  for  many  years,  viz.  M.  Ul- 
pius  Trajanus,  born  at  Italica  near  Seville.  He 
was  a  Prince  of  great  natural  parts,  which  were 
improved  by  his  preceptor  Plutarch  the  philo- 
fopher-,  and  he  was  as  remarkable  for  his  humanity 
and  univerfal  benevolence,  as  for  his  parts  and  learn¬ 
ing.  He  built  two  bridges  of  admirable  ftrudure, 
one  over  the  Danube  in  Germany,  and  the  other 
in  Spain,  over  the  Tagus  at  Alcantara,  which  is 
ftill  Handing.  He  governed  the  Empire  nineteen 
years  and  an  half. 

400.  The  Romans  continued  fovereigns  of  Spain  till 
The  Van-  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  nor- 

breakhno  t^iem  Nations  broke  in  upon  the  Empire. *  The 
Spain.  Vandals,  the  Suevi,  the  Alans  and  Silingians,  firft 
fettled  themfelves  in  France  *,  but  the  Romans  and 
Goths  uniting  their  forces  againft  them,  they  pafled 
the  Pyrenean  mountains,  wafting  Spain  as  they 
had  Italy  and  France  before.  The  Vandals,  and 
Swedes  fixed  themfelves  in  Gallicia  and  Caftile,  the 
Silingians  in  Baetica,  and  the  Alans  in  Lufitania, 
infomuch  that  only  Cantabria  and  Afturia  now  re¬ 
mained  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  Thefe 
nations  falling  out  among  themfelves,  the  Vandals 
went  over  into  Africa,  while  the  Swedes  reduced 
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both  the  Alans  and  Silingians  under  their  domi-  CHAP, 
nion,  and  had  infallibly  conquered  the  reft  of  Spain,  XVIII. 
if  the  Goths,  another  northern  nation,  had  not  u 
flopped  their  Progrefs.  That  people  having  ra-  TheGoths 
vaged  Italy,  and  plundered  Rome  it  Tel f,  marched  follow 
into  Gaul,  making  Narbonne  the  feat  of  their  Elm- them- 
pire  there,  which  in  the  beginning  extended  only 
over  Languedoc  and  Catalonia,  though  afterwards 
it  comprehended  moft  part  of  Spain.  Atolphus, 
or  Adolph  their  King,  had  fcarce  eftablifhed  his 
dominion  in  Gaul,  but  he  was  befieged  in  his  ca¬ 
pital  by  the  Generals  of  the  Emperor  Honorius, 
notwithftanding  he  had  married  the  Princefs  Pla- 
c  1  da,  that  Emperor’s  filler,  becaufe  he  refufed  to 
deliver  up  Attila,  whom  Alarjck  had  caufed 
to  be  proclaimed  Emperor  in  Rome.  Attila 
being  taken  at  fea  during  this  fiege,  and  confe- 
quendy  the  occafion  of  the  war  removed,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  thefe  two  powers  5  but  fo 
little  to  the  fatisfaclion  of  the  Goths,  who  thereby 
loft  all  hopes  of  returning  to  Italy,  that  they  af- 
faflinated  Atolphus,  and  advanced  Sigerick 
to  the  throne  in  his  Head,  who  "confirming  the 
peace  with  the  Romans  which  Atolphus  had 
made,  was  afifaflinated  alfo  by  his  fubjedts  in  the 
year  416,  before  he  had  reigned  a  whole  year. 

Wall  1  a,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fon  of  Atol¬ 
phus,  was  unammoufly  eledted  King  in  the  room 
of  Sigerick.  With  this  Prince  the  Romans  418. 
joined  their  arms,  and  aftifted  the  Goths  in  driving 
the  Swedes  and  the  other  barbarous  nations  out  of 
Spain.  I  fhall  pafs  over  the  reigns  of  the  future 
Gothick  Kings  till  we  come  to  that  of  Furick, 
efteemed  one  of  the  braveft  of  them  •,  he  conquered 
all  that  the  Romans  had  left  in  Spain,  took  Gal¬ 
licia  from  the  Swedes,  and  reduced  all  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  France  under  his  dominion,  and  died 
at  Arles,  his  capital  city,  anno  483.  Under  the  483.' 
reign  of  Recareda,  the  Son  of  Levigilda, 
the  Empire  of  the  Goths  was  in  its  greateft  glory,  487. 
for  then  it  not  only  comprehended  the  fouthern 
provinces  oft  France,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Spain,  but  that  part  of  Africk  which  lies  next 
Tangier.  Their  Empire  began  to  decline  un-  710. 
der  the  reign  of  King  Witiza,  and  was 
totally  deftroyed  in  the  reign  of  Roderick, 
who  abandoning  himfelf  to  his  pafllon,  ravifhed 
the  beautiful  Cava,  the  daughter  of  Count 
Julian,  Governor  of  Gothick  Mauritania, 
and  of  that  part  of  Spain  which  borders  upon 
the  (freights  of  Gibralter.  This  unfortunate  fa¬ 
ther,  to  revenge  the  difgrace  done  to  his  family, 
took  a  refolution  to  do  it  at  the  expence  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  confederating  himfelf  with  fome  other 
malecontent  Lords,  invited  the  Saracensjnto  Spain,  The  Em- 
who  defeated  the  effeminate  Goths  in  a  general  bat-  pire  of  the 
tie,  where  Roderick  is  luppofed  to  be  killed,  and  Goths  de- 
within  three  years  after  made  themfelves  entirely  fh^sara^ 
mafters  of  Spain,  except  fome  of  the  mountains  of  Cens. 
Afturia,  Bifcay  and  Navarre,  whither  fuch  of  the 
Gothick  Chriftians  retired  as  did  not  think  fit  to 
live  under  the  dominion  of  the  Infidels.  Thus  was 
the  Empire  of  die  Goths  deftroyed,  about  three 
hundred  years  after  their  firft  arrival  in  Spain. 

And  here  it  is  thought  proper  to  give  a  lift  of  their 
Kings. 

Gothick  Kings  of  Spain,  before  the  invafion  of 
the  Saracens. 

Adolph,  or  Atolphus,  invaded  Spain,  A.  D. 
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Wallia  416 
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Tho- 
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CHAP. 

XVIII. 


Thorismond 

45i 

Theodoric  II. 

453 

Evaric 

466 

Alarjc,  the  firft  King  of  the  Vifegoths 

483 

Gesalic 
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Theodoric  III. 
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Theudis 
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Theodegesilus 

548 

Agila 

549 

Athanagildus 
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567 

Leuvigildus 
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Leuva  II. 
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Gondom  ar 

610 

SlSEBUT 

612 
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620 
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635 
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640 
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W  amba 

672 

Ervigius 

680 

Egica 

687 

WlTIZA 

701 

Roderic 

7 11 

He  was  defeated  and  killed  in  a  general  battle  by 

the  Moors  or  Saracens 

7I3 

it  is  faid,  behaved  himfelf  with  as  much  bravery  CHAP, 
and  condubt  as  any  of  his  Gothick  anceftors,  and  XVIir*  i 
bid  fair  for  the  vibtory  when  the  armies  came  to  '  v 
an  engagement,  but  was  betrayed  by  his  general 
officers,  and  even  by  his  Bifhops,  who  in  the  heat 
of  the  battle  joined  the  Mahometans.  They  ima¬ 
gined  poffibly  that  the  infidels,  after  they  had  af- 
fifted  them  in  dethroning  their  fovereign  King 
Roderick,  whofe  tyranny  they  dreaded,  would 
have  been  fo  complaifant  as  to  have  retired  on  the 
other  fide  the  water  again,  and  left  them  to  have 
nominated  a  fucceffor  in  his  Head  :  but  the  Sara¬ 
cens  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  fruitful- 
nefs  and  riches  of  the  country  to  abandon  it  ;  tho’ 
in  gratitude  to  the  Spaniards,  who  invited  them 
over,  they  indulged  them  in  a  general  toleration  of 
their  religion  :  nay,  Abdalasis,  the  Son  of 
Muza  Governor  of  Barbary,  to  whom  his  father 
committed  the  government  of  Spain,  condefcend*- 
ed  to  marry  Queen  Egilona  the  widow  of  Ro¬ 
de  r  i  c  k,  and  buffered  her  to  enjoy  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  her  religion  in  his  own  palace. 

Abdalasis  having  caufed  himfelf  to  be  ac-  Abdalafis 
knowledged  King  of  Spain  by  the  perfuafion  of  his th<?  firft 
wife  Egilona,  made  Seville  the  feat  of  his  go-  !vIocr:fV 
vernment ;  and  carrying  the  war  into  f  iance,  con-  Spain, 
quered  the  fouthern  provinces,  which  were  then 
in  pofieffion  of  the  Goths. 

Abdalasis  having  reigned  three  years,  was 
afiaffinated  by  his  kinfman  Ajub,  who  ufurped 
the  government  of  Spain,  but  not  the  title  of  King 
any  more  than  his  fuccelfors,  till  Abdaramen, 

I  muff:  here  beg  leave  to  detain  the  reader  a  who  affumed  the  regal  title  about  the  year  731,  a- 
little,  and  obferve,  that  thefe  Moors  or  Saracens  gainft  whom  Muniz  the  Saracen,  Governor  of 
who  conquered  Spain,  were  indebted  to  that  im-  Gallia  Gothica,  revolting,  Abdaramen  marched 
poftor  Mahomet,  of  whom  I  have  treated  already  into  France,  and  having  defeated  Muniz,  he  af- 
in  the  State  of  Arabia,  both  for  their  religion  and  terwards  conquered  great  part  of  France,  but  was  The  Sara- 
empire:  as  he  had  affumed  the  office  of  High-priefl  oppofed  by  Charles-  Martel  prime  minifter  cens  de‘ 
of  that  new  religion  he  ftruck  out,  as  well  as  the  of  that  kingdom,  and  killed  in.  a  general  battle,  ^aprance 
fovereignty  of  the  people  he  fubdued ;  his  fucceffors  where,  according  to  the  French  hiftorians,  the  by  Charles 
alfo  pretended  to  the  fupreme  power,  both  in  ec-  Saracens  loft  upwards  of  300000  Men  ;  and  in  the  Martel, 
clefiaftical  and  temporal  affairs,  which  they  exer-  year  739  the  Saracens  were  driven  alrnoft  out  of 
cifed  for  fome  centuries  under  the  title  of  Caliphs,  France  ,by  the  fame  fuccefsful  General  Charles 
making  Babylon  the  feat  of  their  empire  and  luch  Martel. 

prodigious  fuccefs  did  the  fucceffors  of  this  impof-  Not  long  after  the  Saracens  erebted  feveral  petty  The  Srra- 
tor  meet  with,  that  they  eftablifhed  their  dominion  kingdoms  in  Spain,  viz.  the  kingdoms  of  Toledo, cens  erec* 
in  moft  of  the  kingdoms  of  Afia  and  Africa  within  Saragoffa,  Cordoua,  Seville,  Grenada  and  Mur-lfcpv^ral 
the  compafs  of  fourfcore  years.  It  was  in  the  year  cia  :  which  divifion  of  their  conquefts  gave  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord  713,  and  the  97th  of  the  Mahometan  Chriftians  a  great  advantage  of  them.  And  this  in  spain. 
iEra,  that  they  paffed  into  Europe  and  poffeffed  brings  me  to  treat  of  the  Gothick  Princes  who  re- 
themfelves  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  They  al-  covered  their  country  again  from  the  Saracens, 
lowed  liberty  of  confcience,  I  find,  to  the  Chriftians  The  Moors  having  made  themfelves  matters  of  716. 
wherever  they  came,  tho’ the  Mahometan  religion  all  Spain,  except  fome  barren  inacceffible  rocks 

Bifcay  and  Navarre, 


Ulid  Ca¬ 
liph  of 
Babylon 
when  the 
Saracens 


only  was  encouraged  by  them,  and  thofe  who  em¬ 
braced  it  generally  obtained  the  name  of  Saracens 
from  the  Arabs  the  founders  of  it,  who  had  long 
gone  under  that  denomination  •,  they  were  alfo 
called  Moors  in  many  countries,  from  the  darknefs 
of  their  complexion. 

Ulid,  or  Ulit,  the  ninth  Caliph  from  Maho¬ 
met,  was  Emperor  and  High-prieft  of  the  Saracens 
when  they  were  invited  over  from  the  coaft  of  Bar¬ 
bary  by  Julian  and  fome  other  treacherous  Chri- 
conquered  ftians,  who  were  difgufted  at  King  Roderick’s 
Spain.  adminiftration.  They  applied  themfelves  to  Muza 
then  Governor  of  Barbary,  who  fent  over  at  firft: 
a  fmall  detachment  of  four  or  five  hundred  men, 
rather  to  found  the  inclination  of  the  Spaniards 
than  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs  ;  but  finding  the 
people  generally  inclined  to  revolt,  he  raifed  a 
powerful  army,  and  fent  them  under  the  condubt 
of  Tarif,  a  Saracen  General,  to  make  a  defceftt  on 
the  Spanifh  coaft.  Roderick  on  this  occafion, 
VOL,  II. 


and  mountains  in  Afturia, 

whither  the  Chriftians  retired  who  refufed  to  fub- 
mit  to  their  government,  paffed  the  Pyrenees  in 
order  to  reduce  that  part  of  France  under  their 
power  which  belonged  to  the  Goths  there,  as  has 
been  intimated  already.  During  this  expedition 
of  the  Moors  into  France,  which  was  in  the  third 
year  after  their  arrival  in  Spain,  the  Goths  in  the 
mountains  of  Afturia  finding  it  difficult  to  fubfift 
the  multitudes  that  had  taken  refuge  there,  made 
choice  of  Pelagius  for  their  leader,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  ferved  in  the  Moors  army,  and  upon  defeats  the 
fome  difguft  had  retired  to  his  diftreffed  brethren,  Saracens 
and  under  his  condubt  ventured  to  defcend  into  the 
plains  again.  Having  made  themfelves  matters  of  jjjj,*  ^ 
Oviedo,  they  proclaimed  Pelagius  their  King. the  chri- 
He  afterwards  obtained  a  fignal  vibtory  over  theft'ans. 
Moorifh  forces,  and  upon  this  fuccefs  being  joined 
by  the  Chriftians  from  all  parts,  befieged  and  took 
the  capital  city  of  Leon,  lubduing  great  part  of 
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'HAP.  that  province,  from  whence  his  fueceffors  after- 
XVIII.  wards  obtained  the  title  of  Kings  of  Leon.  What 
contributed  mightily  to  this  fuccefs,  was  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  Chriftians  that  remained  difperfed  among 
the  Moors,  who  found  means  to  deliver  up  many 
places  to  their  brethren.  For  the  Moors  having 
been  invited  over  by  the  bulk  of  the  people,  feemed 
to  look  upon  the  Spaniards  as  their  friends ;  and 
on  their  expedition  into  France  trufted  many  of 
the  Chriftians  with  commands  in  the  army  they 
left  behind  them,  and  with  the  government  of 
fome  confiderable  places,  looking  upon  this  as  the 
moft  probable  means  of  keeping  the  people  quiet 
while  they  were  empolyed  in  the  Gallick  war ;  fo 
that  there  is  no  reafon  to  have  recourfe  to  miracles 
to  account  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  Chriftians  at  this 
time,  as  the  Spanifh  writers  conftantly  do.  But 
to  proceed  ;  Pel agius  after  a  long  and  fortunate 
reign,  died  in  the  year  737,  leaving  his  new- 
erefted  kingdom  to  his  Son  Favila,  of  whom 
nothing  remarkable  is  related,  unlefsitbe,  that  he 
was  killed  by  a  bear  as  he  was  hunting,  two  years 
after  his  acceffion. 

To  Favila  fucceeded  Don  Alonso,  or  Al¬ 
fonso,  who  retook  feveral  confiderable  towns 
from  the  Moors,  extending  his  conquefts  to  the  moft 
diftant  provinces.  He  died  in  the  year  757  ;  and  had 
the  Spaniards  continued  united  under  his  fueceffors, 
the  Moors  had  probably  been  driven  out  of  Spain 
in  a  few  years :  but  about  this  time  feveral  others 
of  the  Gothick  nobility,  obferving  the  fucceffes  of 
the  Kings  of  Leon,  attacked  the  Moors  in  different 
parts,  and  affumed  to  themfelves  the  title  and  dignity 
of  fovereign  Princes,  particularly  Don  Garcias 
Xime  n  es  in  Navarre ;  Azn  a  r  Son  of  Eudo  Duke 
of  Aquitain  in  Arragon Bernard,  a  French¬ 
man,  made  Earl  of  Catalonia  by  Charles  the 
Great,  upon  the  taking  Barcelona;  and  feveral 
others  took  upon  them  the  titles  of  Counts  and 
Earls  in  Caftile,  acknowledging  however  the  King 
of  Leon  for  their  fupreme  Lord.  But  to  return  to 
Leon. 

Don  Alonso  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Froi- 
la,  who  gained  a  fignal  viftory  over  the  Moors, 
and  bravely  defended  what  his  father  had  acquired. 
He  was  murdered  in  the  year  768  by  his  brother 
Aurelius  who  ufurped  his  throne  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  his  Son  Aurelius,  and  appointed  Si- 
lon  to  fucceed  to  the  throne  after  his  death  -, 
which  happened  in  the  year  774.  OfSiLON  little 
more  notice  is  taken  in  hiftory,  than  that  he  died 
anno  783,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Alonso  the  Son 
of  Froila. 

Mauregatus,  Alonso’s  uncle,  by  the  aft- 
fiftanceof  the  Moors,  depofed  him,  and  having 
FhcChn-  reigne(j  five  years  and  fix  months  died  anno  788. 
a  tribute  of  was  ^etefted  by  the  Chriftians  as  well  on  ac- 

virgins  to  count  of  his  ulurpation,  as  his  agreeing  to  pay  the 
the  Moors.  Moors  annually  a  tribute  of  an  hundred  virgins,  of 
which  fifty  were  to  be  of  noble  extraftion.  The 
fame  year  died  Abderhaman  King  of  the  Moors, 
who  having  united  all  the  infidels  under  one  head 
again,  recovered  Barcelona,  and  moft  of  the  towns 
the  Chriftians  had  poffeffed  themfelves  of  in  the 
reign  of  Alonso  I. 

Bermudo,  called  the  Deacon,  fucceeded 
Mauregatus,  and  having  declared  the  depofed 
Alonso  his  companion  in  the  government,  died 
anno  791.  Alonso  refufing  to  pay  the  tribute 
of  virgins,  was  attacked  by  the  infidels,  whom  he 
defeated,  and  killed  70000  of  them  in  the  field  of 
battle,  according  to  the  Spanifh  writers,  whom  I 
cannot  give  entire  credit  to  upon  thefe  occafions  ; 
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for  the  numbers  of  their  enemies  {lain  within  the  C  H  A  P. 
compafs  of  a  few  years  were  fo  many,  according  XVIII. 
to  them,  that  there  could  have  been  no  Moors  left 
in  the  country. 

Alonso  having  no  children,  it  is  faid,  appoint¬ 
ed  Char  lem  a  in  his  fucceffor,  upon  condition 
he  would  affift  him  in  expelling  the  Moors  out  of 
Spain  :  but  the  Spanifh  nobility  dreading  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Franks,  united  their  forces  with  the 
infidels,  and  taking  the  paffes  of  the  Pyrenees  a- 
bout  the  mountains  of  Roncevaux,  gave  Char-  Charle- 
lemain  a  memorable  defeat,  wherein  the  ce-  main’s 
lebrated  Roland  was  killed,  whofe  aft  ions  the  forcesde- 
Spanifh  hiftories  as  well  as  romances  are  fluffed feaCe  ‘ 
with.  Alonso  died  in  the  year  843,  having  ap¬ 
pointed  Ramiro  the  fon  of  Bermudo  his  fuc¬ 
ceffor. 

The  reign  of  Ramiro  is  celebrated  for  a  fignal  Ramiro, 
viftory  he  obtained  over  the  Moors,  whereby  he  843- 
abolifhed  that  infamous  tribute  of  an  hundred  vir¬ 
gins  which  the  Chriftians  had  been  obliged  to  pay 
the  infidels  for  many  years.  He  alfo  defended  the 
coafts  of  Gallicia  againft  the  Normans,  who  inva¬ 
ded  them,  and  obliged  the  Normans  to  return  to 
their  fhips. 

Ordonno  the  fon  of  Ramiro  fucceeded  his Ordonno. 
father  anno  850.  He  defeated  the  Moors  and  took  8S°- 
feveral  towns  from  them,  and  dying  in  the  year 
862,  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  Alonso  the 
great. 

Don  Alonso  was  driven  from  his  throne,  and  Alonfo. 
having  recovered  it  again,  was  fuccefsful  againft  862* 
the  Moors  ;  but  fquandring  away  his  treafures  in 
magnificent  buildings,  and  oppreffmg  his  fubjefts 
with  heavy  taxes  to  reimburfe  himfelf,  an  infur- 
reftion  was  raifed  againft  him,  to  appeafe  which 
he  was  obliged  to  refign  his  crown  to  his  fon  Ga  r- 
ci  as,  anno  910. 

Garcias  was  fuccefsful  againft  the  Moots,  and  Garcias.1 
died  anno  913.  9,G^ 

Ordonno  his  brother  fucceeded  him,  and  trans-  Ordonno. 
ferred  the  feat  of  his  government  from  Oviedo  to  913- 
Leon.  The  Earls  of  Caftile  endeavouring  to  ren¬ 
der  themfelves  independent,  he  fummoned  them 
to  meet  him  on  pretence  of  confulting  them,  and 
caufed  them  all  to  be  put  to  death,  and  died  him- 
felf  foon  after,  anno  923. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Froila,  who  Froila. 
putting  to  death  feveral  other  Caftilian  noblemen,  923* 
that  province  revolted  from  him,  chufing  two  of 
the  nobility  to  govern  them  ;  one  of  whom  had 
the  civil,  and  the  other  the  military  government 
conferred  on  him. 

Alonso  fucceeded  on  the  death  of  Froila,  Alonfo. 
which  happened  anno  924.  Herefigned  his  crown  924- 
to  his  brother  Rami rus,  anno  931,  and  became 
a  monk. 

Rami  rus  defeated  the  Moors  and  plundered  the  Ramirus. 
town  of  Madrid.  He  refigned  his  crown  to  his  fon  93 1  • 
Ordonno  in  his  old  age,  and  died  foon  after, 
viz.  anno  950. 

Or  donno  joining  his  forces  with  the  Caftilians,  Ordonno. 
obtained  a  fignal  viftory  over  the  Moors  and  died  950. 
anno  955,  being  fucceeded  by  S  a  n  c  h  o  his  bro¬ 
ther. 

Sancho  was  depofed  and  expelled  the  kingdom  Sancho. 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  Ordonno  the  955* 
fon  of  Alonso  the  monk,  by  the  afliftance  of  the 
Moors  ;  but  Sancho  recovered  his  throne  again. 

Fie  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Earl  of  Caftile, 
and  compelled  at  length  to  renounce  the  fovereign- 
ty  of  that  earldom.  Sancho  waspoifoned  with 
an  apple  by  Gonzalo,  a  difaffefted  Earl,  and  died 
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arnio  ^967,  being  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Ramirus,  Ferdinand  fucceeded  to  Navarre,  and  during  CHAP. 

the  difpute,  Ramiro  found  means  to  recover  Ar- 
ragon  again.  Ferdinand  alfo  recovered  great 
part  of  Lufitania  from  the  Moors,  and  dying  in  the 
year  1065,  divided  his  dominions  among  his  fons. 


Bermudo. 
98  2. 


an  infant  of  five  years  of  age. 

Ramirus  was  under  the  tuition  of  his  mother 
and  aunt  moft  part  of  his  reign.  His  coufin  Ber¬ 
mudo  the  Son  of  Ordonno  raifed  a  rebellion  a- 
gainft  him  •,  of  which  the  Moors  took  advantage, 
and  recovered  feveral  towns  from  the  Chriftians. 
The  clergy  are  faid  to  be  extremely  wicked  in  this 
reign.  Ramirus  died  anno  982,  and  was  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  coufin  Bermudo,  who  had  incited 
the  rebellion  againft  him. 

Bermudo,  or  Veremund  II,  obtaining  the 
crown  by  a  fadtion,  was  diftradled  with  civil  wars 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  of  which  the  Moors 


XVIII. 


Kings  of  Caftile  after  the  invafion  of  the 
Saracens. 

This  country  was  governed  after  the  year  904 
by  Counts ;  the  laft  was  Garcias,  who  was 
killed  on  the  day  of  his  marriage.  His  fifter  El¬ 
vira  married  Sancho  II,  King  of  Navarre,  by 
which  Caftile  was  added  to  the  crown  of  Navarre. 


taking  advantage,  retook  abundance  of  towns  from  Sancho  divided  his  dominionsamong  his  children, 
the  Chriftians,  and  even  the  city  of  Leon  :  where-  anno  1037,  or  1038:  he  gave  Caftile  to  his  Son 
upon  Bermudo  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Ferdinand,  who  conquered  Leon,  and  on  his 
the  Earl  of  Caftile  and  King  ot  Navarre,  and  re-  death  divided  his  kingdoms  among  his  three  Sons  j 
pulfed  the  Infidels,  driving  them  out  of  his  country,  to  Sancho  he  gave  Caftile,  to  Alonso,  Leon, 
He  died  in  the  year  999,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  and  to  Garcias,  Gallicia. 
his  Son  Alonso,  an  infant. 


Alonfo  v. 
999- 


Bermudo. 

ioz8. 


The  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Alonso  was  un¬ 
fortunate,  the  Moors  ravaging  his  territories  in  a 
terrible  manner.  But  the  infidels  being  afterwards 
weakened  by  civil  diflenfions,  and  dividing  their 
country  among  a  multitude  of  petty  royalets  (or 
every  one  that  could  poffefs  himfelf  of  a  city  ftiled 
himfelf  a  King)  the  King  of  Leon  re-poftefled  him¬ 
felf  of  all  the  Moors  had  taken  from  him  ;  and  in 
confederacy  with  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the 
Earl  of  Caftile,  made  incurfions  into  the  enemies 
country  as  far  as  Cordoua  *,  infomuch  that  the  in¬ 
fidels  were  glad  to  purchafe  their  peace  on  very 
hard  terms.  King  Alonso  afterwards  rebuilt  the 
city  of  Leon  which  had  been  demolifhed  by  the 
Moors,  and  invaded  Lufitania  or  Portugal,  and  John  I. 
laying  fiege  to  Vifco,  he  was  killed  before  that  Henry  III. 
town  with  a  dart,  anno  1028. 

Bermudo,  or  Veremund  III,  fucceeded  his 
father  Alonso.  During  this  reign  it  was,  that 
Sancho  King  of  Navarre  having  married  the  fif¬ 
ter  and  heirefs  of  Garcias,  Earl  of  Caftile,  uni¬ 
ted  Caftile  to  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  on  the  death 
of  Garcias,  who  was  murdered  by  fome  of  his 
vaffal  Lords.  Sancho  King  of  Navarre  after¬ 
wards  made  war  on  Bermudo  King  of  Leon, 
and  conquered  part  of  his  territories,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  treaty  between  the  two  Kings,  wherein  it 
was  agreed,  that  Don  Ferdinand,  the  King  of 
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tains  Caf-  was  agreed,  that  Don  Ferdinand,  the  King  of  Charles  III,  Archduke  of  Auftria,  the  pre¬ 
tile  bymar- Navarre’s  Son,  fhould  marry  Donna  Sancha,  fent  Emperor,  was  proclaimed  King  of  Spain  anno 
riage.  -  -  *  *  “  '  . * 


Divides 
his  terri¬ 
tories  a- 
mong 
his  fons. 


the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  the  King  of  Leon,  and 
that  fhe  fhould  receive  as  a  dower  in  prefent,  all 
that  had  been  conquered  of  Leon,  and  be  declared 
heirefs  of  that  kingdom.  Sancho  died  anno  1035, 
moft  of  Spain  being  at  this  time  united  in  his  houfe. 
He  left  four  fons  *,  to  Garcias  the  eldeft  he  gave 


Ferdinand 
1038. 
Firft  K.  of 
Caftile, 
See. 


1703,  and  is  to  retain  that  title  during  his  life, 
together  with  Naples,  Sicily,  Milan  and  Spanifh 
Flanders,  which  are  to  defeend  to  his  heirs :  the 
reft  of  the  dominions  of  Spain  are  confirmed  to 
Philip  V,  and  his  heirs. 

Sancho  having  driven  Alonso  out  of  hisdomi- 
Navarre  and  Bifcay,  to  Ferdinand  Caftile,  to  nions,  and  taken  Garcias  prifoner,  pofieffed  him- 
Gonsalvo  Sobrarva  and  Ripagorfa,  and  to  Ra-  felf  of  the  territories  of  his  two  brothers  about  the  Sancho. 
mirus,  a  natural  Son  Arragon  j  and  on  every  year  1067  •,  but  being  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Camora,  1067. 
one  of  them  conferred  the  title  of  King.  Gar-  Alonso  his  brother,  who  till  this  time  had  re¬ 
el  as  the  eldeft  going  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  Ra-  fided  among  the  Moors,  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
mirus  endeavoured  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Na-  Caftile  as  well  as  Leon,  and  afterwards  took  To-^jonf0yj 
varre  *,  but  Garcias  returning  home,  drove  him  ledo,  held  impregnable  in  thofe  days,  and  a  vaft  1073. 
even  out  of  Arragon.  Bermudo  King  of  Leon,  extent  of  country  from  the  Moors.  Great  re-in-  Takes To- 
while  the  brothers  were  engaged  in  war  among  forcements  coming  over  from  Africk  afterwards, 
themfelves,  invaded  Caftile,  the  dominions  of  his  the  infidels  defeated  the  Chriftians  in  two  general  0f  country 
brother  Ferdinand  ;  but  Garcias  coming  to  battels ;  notwithftanding  which,  Alonso  at  length  from  the 
the  aftiftance  of  Ferdinand,  they  defeated  Ber-  repulfed  them  again,  and  obliged  theKingof  Cor-  Moors. 
mu  do,  and  killed  him  in  the  field  of  battle,  where-  doua,  then  the  greateft  of  the  Moorilh  fovereigns, 
by  Ferdinand  became  poflefied  of  the  kingdom  to  become  tributary  to  him. 

of  Leon  in  right  of  his  wife.  A  war  happened  af-  Alonso  VII  dying  in  the  year  1 109,  Alonso,  ^]0nfo 
terwards  between  Garcias  King  of  Navarre  and  who  had  married  Uraca  his  only  daughter  and  yn, 
Ferdinand,  in  which  Garcias  lofing  his  life,  heirefs,  fucceeded  to  his  dominions ;  butthismar-  1109. 

1  riage 
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riagebeingdeclared  void  for confanguinity,  Alonso 
the  Son  of  Uraca,  byRAYMUNDof  Burgundy, 
her  firft  hufband,  was  proclaimed  King  of  Caftile 
and  Leon.  About  this  time  Alonso  King  of 
Arragon  took  Saragoffa  from  the  Moors.  _  Both 
Alonso  King  of  Arragon,  and  Alonso  his  fon- 
in-law,  King  of  Caftile,  were  very  fuccefsful  a- 
gainft  the  Moors,  taking  towns  without  number 
from  them  :  but  the  King  of  Arragon  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  killed  in  a  fkirmifh  with  the  infidels 
in  the  year  1 134.  By  his  will  he  left  his  domi¬ 
nions  to  the  nights  templers  and  hofpitallers,  but 
his  fubjedls  did  not  acquiefce  in  it :  the  Navarrois 
chofe  Garcias,  defcended  from  their  former  royal 
family,  for  their  King  •,  and  the  Arragonians  e- 
leifled  Ramiro  a  Monk,  brother  to  their  late 
King,  whereby  thefe  ,  kingdoms  became  divided 
again. 

Alonso  King  of  Caftile  being  now  the  mod 
potent  of  the  Spanifh  Sovereigns,  caufed  himfelf  to 
'  be  crowned  Emperor  of  Spain  at  Toledo,  on  Whit- 
funday  1135. 

Two  years  after,  the  Earl  of  Portugal ,  Don 
Alonso,  who  was  then  poffeffed  of  the  eaftern  part 
'of  that  country,  having  great  fuccefs  againft  the 
Moors,  was  laluted  King  of  Portugal  by  his  army, 
which  title  his  fucceflors  retained  for  many  hundred 
years. 

Alonso  the  Emperor  entring  into  a  confede¬ 
racy  with  the  Kings  of  Navarre  and  Arragon  a- 
gainft  the  Moors,  they  took  from  the  infidels  the 
cities  of  Banca,  Almeria,  Tortofa,  Lerida  and 
Fraga  in  the  years  1 147  and  1 1 48,  and  about  the 
fame  time  Lifbon  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
King  of  Portugal. 

Alonso  the  Emperor  died  in  the  year  1 1 57,  his 
eldeft  Son  Sancho  fucceeding  to  Caftile,  and 
Ferdinand  his  youngeft  Son  to  Leon  and 

Galicia. 

Sancho  dying  within  little  more  than  a  year, 
was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Alonso  an  infant.  Du¬ 
ring  his  minority,  his  Uncle  Ferdinand  King 
of  Leon  wafted  his  country,  endeavouring  to  get 
the  young  King  into  his  hands  ;  but  the  nobility 
of  Caftile  defended  their  monarch’s  perfon  againft 
all  his  efforts,  notwithftanding  King  Ferdinand 
had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Toledo,  and  moft  of 
the  confiderable  towns  in  that  kingdom.  The  Caf- 
tilians  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand  King 
of  Leon,  invited  their  young  King  Alonso  to  take 
the  government  upon  him,  about  the  year  1168  ; 
and  upon  his  appearing,  Toledo  and  other  cities 
expelled  the  King  of  Leon’s  garifons  and  declared 
for  him.  Not  long  after  the  Kings  of  Caftile  and 
Arragon  entered  into  a  defenfive  alliance,  and  the 
young  King  of  Caftiie  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  1ft ill 
more,  married  the  Princefs Eleanor,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  II,  King  of  England.  And  now 
the  Spanifh  Kings  beingat  peace  among  themfelves, 
entered  into  a  confederacy  againft  the  Moors.  The 
Infidels  on  the  other  hand  having  invited  overvaft 
numbers  of  Africans  to  their  afliftance,  fell  upon 
Alonso  King  of  Caftile,  and  routed  his  army 
before  the  Kings  of  Leon  and  Navarre  had  joined 
him,  whereupon  followed  a  truce  between  the 
Chriftians  and  Moors.  The  year  1212  was  more 
favourable  to  the  Chriftians  •,  for  the  four  Kings 
of  Spain,  viz.  the  Kings  of  Leon,  Navarre,  Caf¬ 
tile  and  Arragon,  having  affembled  all  their  forces, 
and  being  joined  by  an  hundred  thoufand  foreig¬ 
ners,  who  came  from  France  and  other  Chriftian 
countries,  gained  a  fignal  vidtory  over  the  Moors, 
who  had  been  re-inforced  in  like  manner  by  the 
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Mahometan  Princes  from  Africk,  and,  accord-CHAP. 
ing  to  the  Chriftian  account,  killed  two  hundred  , 
thoufand  of  them  upon  the  lpot. 

Alonso  died  in  the  year  1214,  leaving  behind  Henry  I. 
him  one  fon  named  Henry,  whofe  minority  oc-  1214- 
cafioned  great  difturbances  in  the  kingdom.  He 
died  without  iffue  in  the  year  1217.  His  eldeft 
filler  Blanch  had  been  married  to  Lewis  VIII, 
fon  of  Philip-Augustus  King  of  France:  the 
other,  Berengaria,  to  Alonso  King  of  Leon. 

The  crown  fhould  have  defcended  to  the  deleft  and 
her  heirs,  but  the  ftates,  out  of  their  averfion  to 
foreigners,  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Ferdi- Ferdinand 
n  and,  furnamed  the  Holy,  Son  of  Berengaria,  I2I7- 
who  immediately  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  related  by  fome,  that  Blanch  was  not'  the 
eldeft  filler,  and  that  the  Caftilian  noblemen  dis¬ 
puted  Berengaria’s  right  to  the  crown,  only 
on  account  of  the  Pope’s  having  declared  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  Alonso  void,  and  their  children  ille¬ 
gitimate,  as  being  too  near  in  blood. 

By  the  death  of  Alonso,  Leon  and  Caftile  Leon  and 
were  reunited  again  under  Ferdinand.  The  Caftlle 
power  of  the  Moors  began  to  decline  extremely  at  unit-ed 
this  time •,  King  James  of  Arragon  took  from  if  j1"’ 
them  Majorca  in  the  year  1230,  Minorca  in  the-TheChrif- 
year  1232,  Yvica  in  the  year  1234,  the  city  and tians  cot!* 
kingdom  of  Valencia  in  the  year  1238.  Ferdi- ?uer 
nand  took  from  them  in  the  year  1230,  Merida Enda,  ** 
and  Badajoz,  and  feveral  other  places -,  in  the  year  Andalufia, 
1236,  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Corduba  -,  in  theMurcia» 
year  1240,  Murcia  put  it  fell  under  the  protec-.  &e‘ 
tion  of  Caftile  ;  in  the  year  1243,  Seville  and  the 
greateft  part  of  Andalufia  fubmitted  to  .Ferdi¬ 
nand  :  but  whilft  he  was  making  preparations  to 
carry  the  war  into  Africa,  he  died  in  the  year  1252, 
being  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Alonso  X. 

Alonso  or  Alfonso  the  tenth  was  famous  a- Alonfo  X. 
mong  foreigners  for  his  wifdom  and  great  fkill  in  1252.  ’ 
aftronomy  ;  but  he  was  unfortunate  at  home, 
and  hated  by  his  fubjedts ;  the  firft  occafion  of 
which  was  his  loading  his  fubjedls  with  taxes,  in 
order  to  replenifh  his  exhaufted  treafury  :  he  alfo 
caufed  the  current  coin  to  be  diminifhed,  which 
enhanced  the  price  of  every  thing  ;  whereupon  he 
fet  certain  rates  on  all  provifions,  and  this  occa- 
fioned  a  general  fcarcity,  the  people  not  being  wil¬ 
ling  to  fell  at  the  rates  preferibed  them.  He  was  by 
fome  of  the  Electors  chofen  Roman  Emperor,  but 
becaufe  his  children  were  then  very  young,  and 
great  divifions  arifen  among  his  nobility,  he  de¬ 
layed  the  taking  poffeflion  of  the  imperial  dignity 
fo  long,  that  Rodolph  of  Hafburg  waseledled  in 
his  Head,  and  when  he  would  afterwards  have  ac¬ 
cepted  of  it,  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope, 
and  obliged  to  renounce  the  title  of  Emperor. 

Upon  the  death  of  Ferdinand  his  eldeft  Son, 

Sancho  the  younger  brother  begun  to  form  de- 
figns  upon  the  fucceftion,  though  Ferdinand 
had  left  children  behind  him.  This  occafioned  a 
jealoufy  betwixt  the  father  and  fon,  which  at  length 
broke  out  into  an  open  rebellion,  the  fon  being  af- 
fifted  by  the  major  part  of  the  ftates. 

This  commotion  however  ceafed  on  the  death  Sancho. 
of  Alonso,  which  happened  anno  1284,  when  1284. 
Sancho  ufurped  the  crown,  to  theprejudice  of  his 
nephews.  Under  the  reign  of  this  King,  many 
battles  were  fought  againft  the  Moors  with  various 
fuccefs.  In  the  year  of  his  acceflion  happened  the 
Sicilian  Vefpers,  by  which  means  Peter  King  of 
Arragon  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  He  died 
in  the  year  1295. 

During 
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CH  AP.  During  the  minority  of  his  Son  Ferdinand 
the  fourth,  the  kingdom  of  Caftile  was  in  great 
diftraftion.  After  Ferdinand  came  to  age,  he 
VI.  commenced  a  war  with  the  Moors,  taking  from 
1295.  them  Gibralter,  and  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
anno  1312,  leaving  one  Son  named  Alonso,  an 
infant  about  twelve  months  old.  Under  the  reign 
of  this  King,  James  King  of  Arragon  obtained 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  by  the  Pope’s  grant,  who 
pretended  to  a  right  of  difpofing  of  it ;  and  the  re- 
publick  of  Pifa  being  then  in  poffeffion  of  the  fame, 
were  beaten  out  by  the  Arragonians. 

AlonfoXI  The  minority  of  Alonso  XI,  was  in  like  man- 
lilz-  ner  full  of  trouble,  the  Moors  receiving  great  rein¬ 
forcements  from  Africa.  The  Cafhlians  however 
A  viftory  obtained  a  fignal  vidtory  over  them  in  the  year 
over  the  1340,  in  which  battle,  it  is  faid,  two  hundred  thou- 
Moors,  an.  pan(j  jyjoors  were  killed,  and  but  twenty  five  thou- 
1 34°*  fancj  Spaniards  ;  upon  this  Algezira  was  taken,  and 
a  peace  concluded  with  the  King  of  Grenada,  on 
condition  that  he  fhould  be  tributary  to  Caftile. 
Peter  the  King  Alonso  died  at  the  fiege  of  Gibralter, 
Cnieb  anno  xg^o,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  Peter, 
I3)0'  furnamed  the  Cruel,  who  reigned  very  tyrannically. 
He  drew  the  hatred  of  mod  of  his  fubjedts  upon 
hi  mfelf  by  parting  from  his  Queen  Blanch,  whom 
he  afterwards  caufed  to  be  murdered  for  the  fake  of 
a  concubine.  This  occafioned  a  plot  againft  him, 
which  he  fupprefted  with  a  great  deal  of  bloodfhed. 
In  the  mean  while  a  war  arofe  betwixt  him  and 
Peter  IV  King  of  Arragon,  who  aflifted  the  re¬ 
bels  in  Caftile.  They  had  fet  up  for  their  King, 
Henry  the  King’s  brother,  by  a  concubine  called 
Eleonora  Gusman.  With  him  alfo  joined  a 
great  many  French  voluntiers,  fo  that  falling  upon 
Peter  of  Caftile,  he  forced  him  to  flee  into  A- 
quitain.  But  Peter  having  prevailed  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  aflift  him  with  an  army  of  ve¬ 
teran  troops,  returned  into  Spain,  defeated  Henry, 
1367.  and  obliged  him  to  retire  into  France  in  his  turn. 
King  Peter  however  did  not  defift  from  his  ty¬ 
ranny,  whereby  he  quite  loft  the  affedtion  of  his 
fubjedts  jandHENRY  having  gathered  another  army 
in  France,  re-entered  Caftile,  where  being  aflifted 
by  the  Caftilians,  he  defeated  his  rival,  and  killed 
him  with  his  own  hands. 

Henry  II.  Henry  II,  furnamed  the  Baftard,  did  at  firft 
*369.  labour  under  great  difficulties,  the  neighbouring 
powers  attacking  him  on  every  fide;  but  at  laft 
a  peace  was  made  with  all  of  them  upon  honou¬ 
rable  terms.  He  died  in  the  year  1379. 

John.  His  fon  John  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  crown 
1 379*  of  Portugal  upon  the  death  of  Ferdinand  it’s 
King,  whofe  daughter  he  had  married ;  but  the 
Portuguefe,  out  of  their  averfion  to  the  Caftilians, 
fet  up  for  their  King  John,  natural  fon  to  Pe¬ 
ter  King  of  Portugal,  who  maintained  himfelf 
againft  the  Caftilians,  and  gained  a  fignal  vidlory 
over  them  near  Aliumbaret.  Caftile  was  at  that 
time  in  great  diftradtion,  the  Englifh  fiding  with 
the  Portuguefe  under  the  Duke  of  Lancafter, 
who  having  married  the  daughter  of  Peter  fur¬ 
named  the  Cruel,  pretended  a  right  to  the  crown 
of  Caftile,  and  accordingly  affumed  the  title  and 
arms;  but  the  difpute  was  at  laft  compofed,  by 
marrying  the  daughter  of  the  Englifh  Duke  to 
the  Prince  of  Caftile.  After  which  a  peace  was 
likewife  concluded  with  Portugal.  John  died  by 
a  fall  from  his  horfe,  anno  1390. 

HenryTII.  Henry  III  was  a  fickly  Prince,  under  whofe 
*390>  minority  great  divifions  arofe  in  the  kingdom. 
He  did  nothing  remarkable,  except  that  he  re- 
ftored  the  revenues  which  the  nobility  had  alie- 
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nated  from  the  crown.  He  died  in  the  year  1407,  C  H  A  P- 
leaving  behind  him  J  o  h  n  II,  a  child  of  two 
months  old.  '  V~~~J 

The  tuition  of  this  Prince  was  committed  to  John  II. 
his  mother  and  Don  Ferdinand  his  uncle,  to  l4°7- 
whom  the  States  offered  the  kingdom,  which  he 
refufedj  but  accepted  however  the  crown  of  Ar¬ 
ragon.  This  King  under  the  tuition  of  his  mc- 
ther  being  grown  very  effeminate,  addidted  to 
pleafure,  and  having  no  genius  or  inclination  for 
publick  bufinefs,  committed  the  whole  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  State  to  his  favourite  Alvarez  de 
Luna,  an  ambitious  man,  which  occafioned  great 
murmurings  among  the  nobility.  John  taking 
his  favourite’s  part,  a  civil  war  enfued,  wherein 
the  rebels  were  headed  by  his  own  fon,  and  the 
city  of  Toledo  declared  againft  him.  At  laft  the 
King  tired  out  with  protecting  Alvarez,  and 
the  many  inconveniences  he  had  brought  himfelf 
under,  confented  to  cut  off  this  favourite’s  head, 
and  died  himfelf  the  next,  year.  Under  the  reign 
of  this  King  a  war  broke  out  betwixt  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ar.d  the  Moors  of  Grenada,  wherein  the 
firft  had  great  advantages.  In  the  year  1420 
King  Alonso  of  Arragon  was  adopted  by  Joan 
Queen  of  Naples  for  her  heir;  but  a  difference  • 
arifing  betwixt  Joan  and  Alonso,  fhe  declared 
the  faid  adoption  void  and  null,  receiving  in  his 
ftead  Lewis  Duke  of  Anjou;  which  afterwards 
occafioned  bloody  wars  betwixt  France  and  Spain  : 
but  at  laft  Alonso  prevailed,  making  himfelf 
mafter  ot  Naples,  and  leaving  the  fame  to  his  na¬ 
tural  fon  Ferdinand. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Caftile,  John  II  was  fuc-  Henry IV. 
ceeded  by  his  fon  Henry  IV,  ftiled  by  fome  the  ,454* 
Scourge  and  Scandal  of  Caftile,  who  being  inca¬ 
pable  of  begetting  children,  to  remove  the  fufpi- 
cion  of  his  impotence,  hired  one  Bertrand 
de  Cueva,  afterwards  created  a  Duke,  to  lie 
with  the  Queen,  who  having  been  delivered  of  a 
daughter  named  Joan,  Henry  caufed  her  to 
be  proclaimed  heirefs  to  the  crown.  What  con¬ 
firmed  the  people  in  this  belief  was,  that  the 
Queen  afterwards  had  another  baftard  by  an¬ 
other  perfon.  To  wipe  off  the  fcandal,  and  to 
exclude  Joan  from  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown, 
the  nobility  of  Caftile  entered  into  an  affociation  ; 
and  placing  the  image  of  Henry  upon  a  fcaffold, 
they  there  formally  accufed  him  of  this  wicked 
contrivance,  and  afterwards  having  taken  off  his 
ornaments,  threw  his  image  from  the  fcaffold, 
proclaiming  at  the  fame  time  Alonso,  brother 
of  PIenry,  their  King.  From  hence  arofe  in- 
teftine  wars ,  which  occafioned  feverai  battles. 

During  thefe  troubles  Alonso  died. 

About  the  fame  time  Ferdinand,  fon  of  Ferdinana 
John  II,  King  of  Arragon,  whom  his  father  had  jj 
declared  Kingof  Sicily,  propofed  a  marriage  with  King  of 
Isabella,  Henry’s  filler,  to  whom  the  rebel- Arragon, 
lious  Caftilians  had  offered  the  crown  ,  and  forced  married  to 
Henry  to  confirm  her  right  to  the  fame  :  where- 
upon  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  privately.  Yet  Henry  of 
would  Henry,  by  making  his  concefllon  void,  Caftile. 
have  afterwards  fet  up  again  the  title  of  Joan,  H^9- 
whom  he  had  promifed  in  marriage  to  Charles 
Duke  of  Aquitain,  brother  to  Lewis  XI  King 
of  France.  But  he  dying  fuddenly,  Henry  at 
laft  was  reconciled  to  Ferdinand  and  Isa¬ 
bella,  and  died  in  the  year  1474. 

Isabella,  now  Qieen  of  Caftile.  being  mar- Ferdinand 
ried  to  Ferdinand  King  of  Sicily,  and  pre- and  Tfabel- 
fumptive  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  and  I^Queen 
thereby  moftof  the  dominions  of  Spain  becoming  ofCaftflc? 

17  ^  fubjedt  1474. 
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fubjed  to  one  houfe,  I  (hall  treat  more  largely  of 
the  future  reigns  than  I  have  of  the  former,  when 
this  country  was  fplit  into  fo  many  little  king¬ 
doms  and  principalities,  that  their  hiftory  was  not 
of  fuch  confequence  as  that  of  the  fucceeding  Mo- 
narchs.  But  it  may  be  proper  here  to  give  a  lift 
of  the  Kings  of  Arragon  beforfe  it  was  united 
to  Caftiie. 

Kings  of  Arragon  after  the  invafion  of  the 
Saracens. 

This  kingdom  was  ereded  in  905,  and  con¬ 
tained  then  Sobrarva  and  the  country  of  Ripagorfa. 
Sancho  Abraca  was  their  firft  King,  and 
called  himfelf  King  of  Navarre  and  Arragon. 
They  continued  in  one  hand  132  years  ,  till 
Sancho  the  Great  divided  his  dominions  be¬ 
twixt  his  fons •,  and  Arragon  fell  to  his  baftard 
fon  Ramiro,  who  was  the  firft  of  the  feparate 
Kings. 


Ramiro  came  to  the  crown  anno  1037 
Sancho  Ramir  fucceeded  1067 

Don  Pedro  I.  1094 

Alphonsus,  or  Alonso  I.  1104 

Ramiro  II.  1 134 

Raimond  I.  1138 

Alphonsus,  or  Alonso  II.  1165 

Peter  II.  1196 

James  I.  1214 

Peter  III.  1276 

Alphonsus  III.  1285 

James  II. 

Alphonsus  IV.  1328 

Peter  IV.  133d 

John  I.  1389 

Martin  1395 

Ferdinand  1413 

Alphonsus  V. 

John  II.  1460 

Ferdinand  1478 


Ferdinand  and  Isabella  met  with  great 
oppofition  in  the  beginning  of  their  reign,  as  well 
from  a  powerful  fadion  in  Caftiie,  as  from  A- 
lonso  King  of  Portugal,  who  having  efpoufed 
the  Princefs  Jqanna,  by  fome  pretended  to  be 
the  legitimate  daughter  (though  generally  held  to 
be  illegitimate)  of  the  late  King  Henry,  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  King  of  Caftiie,  and  raifed  a 
numerous  army  to  aftert  his  title.  But  the  King 
of  Portugal  being  defeated  in  a  general  battle  near 
Toro,  defifted  from  his  pretenfions,  and  the  Prin¬ 
cefs  Joanna,  whom  he  had  efpoufed,  retired 
into  a  nunnery. 

John  King  of  Arragon  dying  in  the  year  1479, 
Ferdinand  took  poffefiion  of  that  kingdom, 
together  with  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  Majorca, 
which  belonged  to  it ;  fo  that  he  was  now  in  his 
own  or  his  wife’s  right  Sovereign  of  all  S'pain, 
except  Navarre,  Portugal,  and  Grenada,  the  laft 
of  which  provinces  was  yet  in  the  poflefiion  of 
the  Moors. 

The  people  of  Caftiie  complaining  that  the  no¬ 
bility  opprefted  the  commons,  and  had  devoured 
the  revenues  of  the  crown,  which  was  the  occa- 
fion  of  the  heavy  taxes  impofed  on  the  nation,  all 
grants  extorted  by  force,  or  granted  voluntarily 
by  the  late  King  Henry  were  declared  void. 
At  the  fame  time  Prince  John,  the  fon  of  King 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  was  declared  heir 
to  the  kingdoms  of  Caftiie  and  Arragon.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1478. 


And  now  King  P'erdinand  and  his  Queen  C  H  a  p. 
being  peaceably  fettled  in  their  dominions,  em- 
ployed  themfelves  in  reforming  fuch  abufes  in  the 
adminiftration,  as  had  been,  introduced  during  the 
late  wars ;  and  particularly  in  the  courts  ofjuftice  : 
for  lawyers  are  the  fame  in  every  country,  and  if 
their  praftice  is  not  fometimes  examined  into  by 
the  legiflature,  greater  oppreffions  will  be  com¬ 
mitted  under  a  colour  ofjuftice,  than  could  have 
happened  in  places  where  there  was  no  law  in  be¬ 
ing.  His  next  care,  fay  the  Spaniards,  was  to 
root  all  errors  and  herefies  out  of  the  church  ; 
and  to  that  end  he  eftablifhed  the  holy  Inquifition, 
to  keep  the  converted  Moors  and  Jews  in  awe, 
and  deter  them  from  returning  to  their  idolatry 
and  fuperftition.  But  notwithftanding  the  fpe- 
cious  pretences  for  erecting  this  court,  in  the  words 
of  the  judicious  Puffendorf,  it  is  efteemed 
by  other  nations  an  inhuman  and  execrable  tri¬ 
bunal,  and  carries  the  greateft  injuftice  with  it, 
in  making  the  children  to  bear  the  guilt  of  their 
parents,  and  not  fuffering  any  one  to  know  ei¬ 
ther  his  accufers,  or  the  particulars  of  the  charge 
brought  againft  him,  in  order  to  clear  himfelf  of 
it.  But  I  fhall  enlarge  further  on  this  head,  when 
I  come  to  give  the  hiftory  of  the  perfecution 
raifed  againft  the  converted  Jews  and  Moors  of 
Grenada,  &c. 

The  greateft  part  of  Spain  being  united  under  1^81. 
one  head,  was  become  too  powerful  for  the  Moors 
of  Grenada,  who  were  alfo  much  weakened  by 
their  inteftine  divifions,  whichinduced  King  Fer¬ 
dinand  about  this  time  to  endeavour  the  mak¬ 
ing  an  abfolute  conqueft  of  them.  The  war  was 
begun  in  the  year  1481,  by  fkirmifhing  and  at¬ 
tacking  fome  inconfiderable  towns,  which  were 
often  taken  and  retaken  ;  but  nothing  of  any  great 
confequence  happened  in  this  war  till  the  year 
1487,  when  the  city  of  Malaga  was  befieged  by 
King  Ferdinand  with  an  army  of  twelve  thou- 
fand  horfe  and  forty  thoufand  foot.  It  was  taken  14S7, 
on  the  1 8th  of  Auguft  1487,  when  it  furrendered  Malaga 
at  difcretion,  after  it  had  been  bravely  defended  xingFer 
upwards  of  three  months.  dinand. 

I  here  being  fome  difturbances  in  Arragon,  and 
the  plague  fweeping  away  great  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  Spain  the  three  following  years,  the  war 
againft  the  Moors  was  not  carried  on  with  vigour, 
only  the  country  was  harafted  and  wafted  to  the 
very  walls  of  Grenada.  In  the  year  1491  that  Grenada 
capital  was  befieged  by  the  Chriftians,  faid  to  con-  befieged. 
tain  at  that  time  fixty  thoufand  houfes,  and  to  ,49I* 
have  no  lefs  than  a  thoufand  and  thirty  beautiful 
towers  on  the  walls.  King  Ferdinand  Fat  city. 
down  before  it  on  the  24th  of  April  1491,  and  it 
furrendered  upon  articles  on  the  25th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  following,  having  held  out  a  fiege  of  feven 
months.  The  articles  were  fworn  to  by  King 
Ferd  inand  on  the  one  fide,  and  by  Boabdil, 
the  Moorifh  King,  on  the  other :  the  fubftance 
whereof  were  ; 


‘  That  the  Moors  within  fixty  days  deliver  upArt;ciesof 
c  to  the  King  the  two  caftles,  the  towers,  and  furrender. 
‘  gates  of  the  city.  That  they  do  homage  to 
‘  King  Ferdinand,  and  take  an  oath  of  alle- 
c  giance  to  him.  That  they  fet  at  liberty  all 
‘  Chriftian  (laves  without  ranfom.  That  till  thefe 
1  articles  be  performed  they  deliver  up  five  hun- 
*  dred  fons  of  the  principal  inhabitants  as  hoftages. 
c  That  they  be  left  pofieffed  of  their  lands,  arms, 

‘  and  horfes,  only  delivering  up  the  artillery. 

‘  That  they  keep  their  mofques,  and  have  the 

‘  free 
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CHAP.  *  free  exercife  of  their  religion.  That  they  be 
XVIII.  <  governed  according  to  their  own  laws  •,  and  to 

*  this  purpofe  perfons  of  their  own  nation  be  ap- 
4  pointed,  by  whofe  advice  the  King’s  officers  fhail 

*  adminifter  juftice  to  them.  That  part  of  the 
‘  ufual  taxes  be  abated  during  the  term  of  three 
‘  years,  and  never  after  be  greater  than  they  ufed 

*  to  pay  to  their  own  Kings.  That  fuch  as  will 

*  go  over  into  Africk  may  fell  their  goods,  and 

*  be  furnifhed  with  fhips  for  their  paffage  into  any 
‘  port  they  fhail  chufe.  That  King  Boabdil’s 

*  fon,  and  the  other  hoftages  delivered  by  him,  be 

*  reftored  after  the  city  is  furrendered.’ 

Before  the  fixty  days  were  expired  a  fanatick 
Moor  raifed  an  inlurredtion  in  the  city,  exclaim¬ 
ing  againft  the  capitulation,  which  King  Boab- 
dil  with  fome  difficulty  fuppreffed  •,  and  being 
apprehenfive  of  farther  tumults,  fent  immediately 
to  King  Ferdinand  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
fituation  of  affairs,  offering  to  deliver  up  the  city 
before  the  time  was  expired.  Whereupon  King 
Ferdinand  made  his  entry  into  the  city  of 
Grenada  at  the  head  of  his  army  on  the  day  after 
New-Year’s-Day  1491-2,  being  met  by  King  Bo- 
abdil  at  the  head  of  fifty  horfe,  who  upon  de¬ 
livering  up  the  keys  of  the  town  to  Ferdinand, 
faid,  ‘We  are  your  flaves,  invincible  King  !  We 

*  deliver  up  this  city  and  kingdom  to  you,  not 

*  doubting  you  will  ufe  us  with  clemency  and 
4  moderation.’ 

To  King  Boaedil  was  affigned  the  valley  of 
Purchena  for  his  refidence,  with  a  handfome  re¬ 
venue  ;  but  he  chofe  to  tranfport  himfelf  to  A- 
frica,  rather  than  live  a  fubjedt  in  a  country  of 
which  he  had  been  Sovereign.  And  here  it  may 
be  proper  to  infert  a  lift  of  the  Moorifh  Kings  of 
Grenada. 

Kings  of  Grenada  after  the  invafion  of  the 
Saracens. 

This  was  the  laft  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain ,  whither  that  people  generally  retired  after 
their  expuljion  from  the  other  provinces. 

Mahomet  Aben  Alhamar  began  his  reign 


A.  D.  1238 

Mahomet  Mir  1273 

Mahomet  Aben  Alhamar  13 05 

Mahomet  Aben  Azer  1313 

Ismael  1314 

M  AHOMET  1328 

Joseph  133 4 

Mahomet  Lagus  1361 

Mahomet  of  Cadiz  1394 

Joseph  -  1409 

Mahomet  Aben  Balva  1412 

Joseph  1424 

Mahomet  the  Crook-back  1428 

Mahomet  the  Little  ibid. 

Mahomet  the  Crook-back  again  1430 

Joseph  Alben  Almao  ufurped  the  crown. 
Mahomet  the  Crook-back  was  reftored  again 

1435 

Mahomet  the  Lame  1439 

Aben  Ismael  1452 

Muley  Hacen  147° 

Mahomet  Boabdil  the  Little  1482 

Muley  Boabdil  1485 


And  being  befieged  in  his  capital  city  of  Gre¬ 
nada,  furrendered  if,  together  with  his  king- 
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dom,  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  KingCHAP. 

and  Queen  of  Caftile  and  Arragon,  on  the  day 

after  New-Year’s  Day,  anno  1491-2 which '  ~v  ' 

put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Moors  in 

Spain. 

King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabella  be¬ 
ing  at  Grenada  in  the  year  1492,  commanded 
all  Jews  to  depart  the  kingdom  of  Spain  within 
the  fpace  of  four  months  ;  but  gave  them  leave 
to  fell  their  effeds  or  carry  them  with  them. 
Whereupon  it  is  faid,  feventeen  thoufand  fami¬ 
lies  of  that  people  (and  according  to  others,  eight 
hundred  thoufand  fouls)  quitted  that  kingdom  -, 
fome  tranfported  themfelves  to  Africa,  others  to 
Italy,  &c.  but  the  bulk  of  them  went  to  Portugal, 
where  King  John  II  permitted  them  to  be 
received  upon  condition  of  their  paying  him 
eight  crowns  of  gold  for  every  head,  and  their 
promifing  to  depart  his  kingdom  within  a  certain 
limited  time,  on  the  expiration  whereof  all  who 
remained  behind  were  to  be  made  flaves.  But 
when  this  people  came  to  the  port  towns  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  in  order  to  tranfport  themfelves,  they  found 
the  King  had  prohibited  all  fhips  to  take  them  on 
board  ;  and  notwithftanding  their  ftay  was  occa- 
fioned  by  the  King’s  own  orders,  hecaufed  all  their 
effeds  to  be  feized  on  the  expiration  of  the  time  pre¬ 
fixed,  and  fold  their  perfons  to  his  lubjeds  for  flaves. 

Dodor  Geddes  adds,  4  That  King  Emanu- 
‘  'who  fucceeded  John,  reckoning  it  to  have 
‘  been  both  an  unjuft  and  diffionourable  thing 
‘  that  his  predeceffor  had  done  to  the  Jews,  he 
*  fet  them  all  at  liberty  again  ;  but  at  the  fame 
‘  time  commanded  them  all,  upon  pain  of  perpe- 
‘  tual  fervitude,  either  to  be  baptized  within  a 
4  certain  term  of  months,  or  to  leave  Portugal, 

4  promifing  that  fhips  fhould  be  provided  for  all 
4  that  would  depart  at  the  three  chief  ports  of  his 
4  kingdom.  The  Jews  who  had  all  left  Spain, 

4  where  they  and  their  anceftors  had  lived  for  a 
4  great  many  generations,  becaufe  they  would 
4  not  turn  Chriftians,  did  intend  to  leave  Portu- 
4  gal  for  the  fame  reafon,  and  did  accordingly  re- 
4  pair  with  their  families  to  the  ports  appointed 
4  for  their  embarkation,  where  inftead  of  fhips  to 
4  carry  them  off,  they  met  with  a  proclamation 
4  prohibiting  them  upon  pain  of  death  to  embark 
4  any  where  but  at  Lifbon  :  To  which  city  when 
4  they  were  all  come  with  their  families,  the  King 
4  commanded  all  their  children  that  were  under 
4  fourteen  years  of  age  to  be  taken  from  them, 

4  and  to  be  baptized  by  force.  With  which  un- 
4  expedteb  violence  feveral  parents  were  fo  in  raged, 

4  that  they  threw  their  children  that  were  under 
4  that  age  .into  the  river  and  into  wells,  and 
4  themfelves  after  them.  But  the  time  appointed 
4  for  their  embarkation  being  expired,  and  no 
4  fhips  being  permitted  to  take  any  of  them  aboard, 

4  they  did ,  rather  than  be  made  flaves  again, 

4  confent  to  be  baptized. 

4  The  Jews  who  were  baptized  at  this  time,  in 
4  this  manner,  are  reckoned  to  have  been  above  three 
4  hundred  thoufand,  men,  women  and  children. 

4  And  whereas  few,  if  any  of  them,  were  in  their 
4  hearts  Chriftians  when  they  were  thus  forced  to 
4  receive  baptifm,  great  numbers  of  their  defeen- 
4  dants  do  to  this  day  in  Portugal  continue  to 
4  breed  up  their  children  in  the  Jewifh  religion, 

4  notwithftanding  the  unintermitting  cruelties 
4  which  have  ever  fince  been  exercifed  by  the  In- 
4  quifition  upon  all  who  have  been  convidted  of 
4  having  returned  to  that  faith. 

4  This 
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4  This  difperfion  of  the  Spanifh  Jews  is  rec¬ 
koned,  by  all  of  that  nation  and  religion,  to 
have  been,  both  as  to  hardfhips  and  as  to  their 
numbers,  nothing  inferior  to  that  which  followed 
upon  the  deftruCtion  of  Jerufalem.’ 

It  was  foon  after  the  conqueft  of  Grenada  that 
difeovered  Chr  istopherColum  bus,  a  Genoefe,  at- 
hy  Co'  tempted  the  difeovery  of  America  for  the  Spaniards. 

He  had  applied  himfelf  firft  to  the  court  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  afterwards  to  Henry  VII,  King  of 
England,  for  a  fquadron  of  fhips  in  order  to  un¬ 
dertake  that  enterprize,  and  was  flighted  by  both 
of  them.  At  length  Ferdina  nd  and  Isabel¬ 
la,  Sovereigns  of  Caltile  and  Arragon,  after 
deliberating  upon  the  matter  feven  years,  aflifled 
him  with  three  fhips  and  feventeen  thoufand  du¬ 
cats,  which  they  were  forced  to  borrow,  their 
treafury  was  fo  exhaufted  by  the  wars  :  and  with 
thefe  Columbus  fet  fail  from  Palos  on  the  third 
of  Auguft  1492,  and  having  touched  at  the  Cana¬ 
ries,  after  feveral  days  fail  difeovered  certain 
iflands  which  he  named  the  Prince’s  IJlands  and 
having  built  a  fort,  and  left  fome  men  in  gari- 
fon  there,  he  returned  to  Spain. 

The  next  year  he  difeovered  the  iflands  of  Cuba 
and  Hifpaniola,  and  great  part  of  the  continent, 
both  north  and  fouth,  introducing  the  Spaniards 
into  a  country  of  many  thoufand  miles  extent, 
rich  and  fruitful  beyond  expreffion,  and  where 
they  found  fuch  inexhauftible  mines  of  gold  and 
filver,  that  they  have  fupplied  Europe  with  the 
greateft  part  of  thofe  precious  minerals  ever 
fince.  To  eftablilli  themfelves,  they  deftroyed 
the  two  vaft  empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  which 
they  found  little  difficulty  in  effecting,  the  na¬ 
tives  being  perfectly  naked  and  unarmed.  But  I 
fhall  not  here  enlarge  on  the  difeovery  of  America, 
referving  this  part  of  modern  hiftory  ’till  I  come 
to  treat  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  French  King  defigning  to  make  an  at- 
Rouflillon  tempt  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  which  the 
^  Ccr‘  houle  of  Arragon  had  fome  pretenfions,  in  order 
yielded  to  t0  fecure  the  Friendfhip  of  King  Ferdinand 
the  Spa-  while  he  was  engaged  in  that  expedition,  he  made 
niards.  him  a  ceffion  of  Rouffillon  and  Cerdagne  in  the 
year  1493. 

Not  Jong  after,  King  Ferdinand  poflefled 
himfelf  of  the  mafterlhips  of  the  three  military 
orders  in  Caftile  ,  the  matters  whereof  had 
claimed  an  exemption  from  the  regal  jurifdiCtion, 
and  were  become  fo  very  powerful  by  reafon  of 
their  vaft  revenues  and  numbers  of  dependants, 
that  they  were  formidable  to  the  King  himfelf. 
Thefe  mafteribips  were  confirmed  to  his  Majefty 
by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  His  Holinefsallo  gave 
him  the  title  of  the  Catholick  King, ,  on  account 
of  the  zeal  he  had  fhewn  for  extirpating  the  Jews 
and  Mahometans. 

In  the  year  1497  died  John  Prince  of  Ca- 
of  Caftile  anc^  Arragon,  and  prefumptive  heir  to  both 

dies.  thofe  crowns. 

1499.  I  come  now  to  enquire  into  the  ufage  the 
Moors  met  with  in  Spain,  after  they  had  fub- 
mitted  to  the  Chriflians,  of  which  our  country- 
mari  p)0(5l-0r  Geddes  has  given  us  a  very  full 
count1  of  account-  He  ohferves,  that  notwithftanding  the  ' 
the  ufage  taking  of  the  city  of  Grenada  put  an  end  to  the 
of  the  dominion  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  the  body  of  the  ' 
Moors  af-  people  in  that  province,  as  well  as  in  the  king- 
conqueft  ^oms  °f  Valencia  and  Murcia,  were  ftill  Maho-  ' 
ofGrena-  metans  ;  and  that  there  were  alfo  great  numbers 
da.  of  them  ftill  dilperfed  over  Caftile,  Eftramadura, 

Arragon,  Catalonia,  and  other  provinces  of  Spain, 
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who  continued  a  diftinCt  people  from  the  Spaniards  C  H  A  p. 
by  an  obftinate  adherence  to  the  religion,  language,  In¬ 
habits,  and  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors,  fcarce  any 
of  them  having  been  converted  to  the  Chriftian 
faith  by  the  Spanifh  mifhonaries  who  had  been 
employed  for  that  end. 

Whereupon  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen 
Isabella  coming  to  Grenada  in  the  year  1499, 
fent  for  the  famous  Ximbnbs,  Archbilhop  of 
Toledo,  and  charged  him,  as  he  had  any  regard 
for  the  honour  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  the  fal- 
vation  of  mankind  and  the  fafety  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  that  he  would  take  effectual  meafures.for 
the  converfion  of  their  Mooriffi  fubjeCts,  who 
were  no  lefs  infidels  than  when  they  lived  under 
Mahometan  Kings. 

‘  X  1  m  e  n  e  s,  fays  that  writer,  who  was  a 
‘  man  that  would  not  be  eafily  baffled  in  any  thing 
‘  that  he  undertook,  begun  that  great  work  with 
‘  courting  and  careffing  the  chief  men  among  the 
‘  Moors,  and  having  by  rich  prefents  and  greater 
‘  promifes  perfuaded  fome  of  the  firft  quality  a- 
‘  mong  them  to  turn  Chriftians,  their  examples 
*  were  followed  by  a  confiderable  number  of  the 
c  inferior  fort. 

‘  The  Moors  both  in  the  city  and  country 
‘  being  much  alarmed  and  difpleafed  with  thofe 
‘  converfions,  feveral  of  their  principal  men,  with 
‘  whom  the  Archbilhop  had  not  been  able  to  pre- 
‘  vail,  did  go  about  to  perluade  their  kindred  and 
‘  others  neither  to  be  flattered  nor  bribed  out  of 
‘  the  religion  of  their  forefathers. 

‘  The  Archbilhop,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  thofe 
‘  counterworkings,  laying  all  humanity,  faith  the 
‘  writer  of  his  life,  almoft  afide,  he  commanded 
‘  all  thofe  zealots  to  be  apprehended,  and  having 
‘  loaded  them  with  irons,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
‘  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  to  be  treated  in 
‘  them  as  the  greateft  of  malefactors. 

‘  Among  thefe  zealots  there  was  one  named 
e  Zagri,  who  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  had 
e  been  in  a  high  command  in  armies,  and  who, 

‘  among  his  other  exploits,  had  in  his  younger 
‘  days  fought  hand  to  hand  with  Gonzalo,  the 
c  Great  Captain.  The  Archbifhop  reckoning  that 
‘  if  he  were  but  able  to  fubdue  Zagri’s  high 
‘  fpirit  fo  far  as  to  make  him  turn  Chriftian, 

‘  none  among  the  Moors  would  after  that  dare 
‘  to  oppofe  him  in  his  converfions,  he  committed 
‘  him  to  the  cuftody  of  one  of  his  own  chaplains 
‘  named  Leoni,  a  man  of  a  fierce  and  cruel 
‘  difpofition,  in  whofe  keeping  Zagri  had  not 
‘  been  many  days  before  he  begged  of  his  keeper 
‘  to  be  permitted  to  fpeak  with  the  Archbilhop  •, 

‘  which  having  been  granted,  Zagri  when  he 
1  appeared  before  him,  defired  that  his  irons  might 
‘  be  knocked  off  that  he  might  deliver  his  mind 
‘  with  the  more  freedom,  which  having  been 
‘  done,  he  declared  that  he  had  been  commanded 
1  the  night  before  in  a  dream  to  turn  Chriftian  ; 

1  adding  at  the  fame  time  with  a  frnile,  I  am  not 
;  fuch  a  blockhead  as  to  want  any  more  arguments 
;  to  perfuade  me  to  that,  befides  thofe  I  have 
;  had  given  me  by  that  terrible  lion  of  your 
;  Lordftup’s  f alluding  to  his  keeper’s  name  :  )  to 
whom  laid  Zagri,  Let  my  countrymen  be 
but  committed  for  fo  many  days  as  I  have  been, 
and  I  will  undertake  they  fhall  all  be  converted 
;  by  him  to  Chriftianity  ;  intimatiug  how  bar¬ 
barously  he  had  been  uied  by  Leoni. 

‘  The  Archbifhop  being  overjoyed  at  his  having 
thus  converted  Zagri,  commanded  him  to  be 
led  out  and  waihed,  and  having  cloathed  him 

‘  in 
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in  fcarlet,  he  baptized  him  himfeif,  calling  him 
by  the  name  of  G  o  n  z  a  lo  Ferd  i  n  a  n  d  o, 
the  Great  Captain  who  was  at  that  time  in  Gre- 

*  nada,  and  fettled  a  penfion  on  him  of  5000 
4  crowns  yearly  for  his  life. 

*  The  other  Moorilh  prifoners being  no  moreable 
4  thanZAGRi  to  withftand  Leoni’s  arguments,  did 

*  yield,  and  were  baptized  likewife  by  the  Archbi- 

*  fhop  ;  who  after  this  commanded  all  the  Moors 

*  to  deliver  their  Alcorans  and  all  their  other  A- 
4  rabick  books  to  him  •,  which  having  been  done, 
4  he  ordered  all  the  books  that  treated  of  philofo- 
4  phy  and  medicine  to  be  preferved,  burning  all  the 
4  reft  in  the  market-place  of  the  city,  to  the  great 
4  mortification  of  the  Moors  who  had  not  changed 
4  their  religion.  And  being  refolved  to  make  his 
4  harveft  as  great  as  it  was  poflible,  he  commanded 
4  the  children  of  all  the  Moors,  who  were  called 

*  Elkes,  to  be  taken  from  them  and  baptized,  upon 
4  pretence  that  their  anceftors  were  anciently  Chri- 
4  ftians,  who  had  apoftatized  to  the  Mahometan 
4  fed.* 

Thefe  violent  proceedings  of  the  Archbifhop’s 
occafioned  an  infurredtion  in  the  city,  which  be¬ 
ing  with  difficulty  fupprefled  by  the  King’s  troops, 
his  Majefty  ordered  the  mutineers  to  be  dealt  with 
as  traytors,  unlefs  they  would  turn  Chriftians. 
Whereupon,  it  is  faid,  no  lefs  than  fifty  thoufand 
of  them  fubmitted  to  be  baptized. 

The  Moors  in  the  country,  underftanding  the 
force  that  had  been  put  upon  their  brethren  in 
Grenada,  had  recourfe  to  arms  j  whereupon  the 
Great  Captain  Gonzalo  marched  againft  them, 
and  having  taken  the  town  of  Huyar,  put  all  the 
Infidels  therein  to  the  fword,  men,  women,  and 
children  ;  which  rendered  the  Moors  defperate,' 
and  occafioned  the  infurredtion  to  become  ftill 
more  general,  infomuch  that  the  Great  Captain 
was  obliged  to  defire  his  Majefty  to  afiemble 
the  reft  of  his  army,  and  march  againft  them  in 
perfon. 

The  Chriftians  afterwards  made  themfelves  ma¬ 
ilers  of  Guadix,  Almeria,  and  many  other  towns 
of  the  Infidels  •,  but  thofe  who  had  retired  into  the 
moft  inacceffible  part  of  the  mountains,  ftill  de¬ 
fending  themfelves,  obtained  leave  to  go  over  to 
Barbary  on  their  paying  ten  dollars  a  head,  many 
of  whom  however  were  obliged  to  remain  in  Spain 
and  be  baptized,  for  want  of  money  to  pay  for 
their  paflage.  And  in  this  manner  it  is  computed 
about  two  hundred  thoufand  Moors,  men,  women, 
Moore  ob-  and  children,  were  made  Chriftians  within  the 
liged  to  compafs  of  a  few  months. 

themfelves  ^  t0  t^ie  u&ge  of  the  Moors  in  the  other  con- 
Chriftians.  quered  provinces,  I  find  that  in  Andalufia,  where 
the  fame  forced  converfions  had  been  pradtifed, 
the  Inquifition  of  Seville  had  condemned  no  lefs 
than  an  hundred  thoufand  of  the  Morifcoes,  pre- 
fent  or  abfent,  for  apoftacy  within  the  fpace  of 
forty  years  ;  of  which  number  four  thoufand  had 
been  actually  burnt,  thirty  thoufand  reconciled  to 
the  church,  and  the  reft  had  made  their  efcapes 
into  Barbary  •,  infomuch  that  many  thoufand 
houfes,  in  the  diftridt  of  Seville  only,  were  de- 
ferted  and  left  without  inhabitants,  which  had 
occafioned  grievous  complaints  from  the  nobility, 
and  put  a  flop  to  thefe  barbarities  for  a  time. 
TheMoors  The  Moors  of  Valencia,  who  were  conquered 
fubjeft  to  ky  J  A  M  E  s  King  of  Arragon  in  the  year  1236, 
enjoyed  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  many 
years  afterwards.  That  Prince  had  indeed  or¬ 
dered  his  clergy  to  endeavour  to  make  profelytes 
of  them  by  preaching,  and  upon  their  reprefenting 
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that  the  Morifcoes  were  fuch  incurable  Infidels  c  H  A  p- 
that  they  could  never  be  converted  to  Chriftianity 
but  by  force,  and  the  Pope’s  exhorting  him  to 
banifh  them  out  of  his  dominions,  he  did  propofe 
the  expulfion  of  them  to  the  Cortes.  Yet  the 
thing  was  fo  warmly  oppofed  by  his  Barons,  to 
whom  moft  of  the  Morifcoes  were  vaftals,  and 
whofe  lands  would  have  been  of  little  value  to 
them,  if  thefe  people,  by  whom  they  were  culti¬ 
vated,  were  banilhed,  that  the  defign  was  laid 
afide,  and  not  revived  again  in  above  three  hun¬ 
dred  years,  notwithftanding  they  did  all  that  time 
continue  Mahometans. 

As  to  the  general  expulfion  of  this  people  out 
of  Spain,  I  fhall  relerve  the  account  of  it  til!  I 
come  to  the  year  1610,  when  it  was  effedled  by 

Philip  III. 

The  Princefs  Joanna,  the  eldeft  furviving 
daughter  of  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isa¬ 
bella,  having  been  married  to  Philip  Duke 
of  Burgundy  and  Archduke  of  Auftria,  fon  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  was  on  St.  Mat¬ 
thias’s  day,  1500,  delivered  of  a  Prince,  after-  r‘,e  Klrt* 
wards  called  Charles  V,  Emperor  of  Germany  ^C]|°rr!cs  y 
and  King  of  Spain.  And  Philip  and  his  Prin-  born, 
cefs  coming  into  Spain  in  the  year  1502,  were  -.502, 
fworn  heirs  of  the  kingdoms  of  Caftile  and  Leon. 

Thus  was  the  Auftrian  family  firft  introduced  into 
Spain. 

The  French  King,  Charles  VIII,  having 
about  this  time  made  a  conqueft  of  the  dutchy  of 
Milan  and  kingdom  of  Naples,  Ferdinand 
King  of  Caftile  and  Arragon  entered  into  a  con¬ 
federacy  with  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  Venice, 
and  Milan,  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy, 
fending  Gonsa  lvo  Ferdinand  d  e  Ce  r- 
dtja,  commonly  called  the  Great  Captain,  to  the 
afiiftance  of  the  Neapolitans,  by  whofe  con du 61 
the  French  were  expelled  that  kingdom.  But 
not  long  after  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Spain,  wherein  it  was  agreed 
to  depofe  Frederick  King  of  Naples,  and  to 
divide  that  kingdom  between  them  ;  Apulia  and 
Calabria  were  allotted  to  Ferdinand  the  Ca- 
tholick  King,  and  Abruzzo  and  Campania  to  the 
French  ;  and  the  Pope  gave  each  of  them  the  in- 
Veftiture  of  his  part.  The  two  Kings  accordingly  The  Spa- 
made  an  entire  conqueft  of  the  country,  and  the  mar,ds 
unfortunate  Frederick  lied  to  the  ifland  of  If- conqueft 
chia.  But  the  French  and  Spaniards  afterwards  of  Naples, 
falling  out  about  the  limits  of  their  territories, 

Gonsa  lvo  the  Great  Captain  drove  the  French 
out  of  that  kingdom  a  fecond  time,  and  moft  of 
their  army  perilhed  in  their  retreat.  From  this 
time  we  may  look  upon  the  Spaniards  to  be  foie 
Sovereigns  of  Naples  as  well  as  Sicily. 

Isabella  Queen  of  Caftile  dying  in  the  year  1504. 
1504,  appointed  the  Princefs  Joanna  and  ^  r 
Archduke  her  hufband  heirs  to  the  crown  of  Ca-  Q^”e° 
ftile  :  but  if  the  Princefs,  on  account  of  her  in-  dies, 
difpofition  (Ihe  is  reported  to  have  been  diftradted 
with  jealoufy)  fhould  not  take  upon  her  the  go¬ 
vernment,  Ihe  committed  the  adminiftration  of  it 
to  King  Ferdinand,  till  Prince  Charles, 
their  fon,  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  a6t  of  the  Cortes,  or  three  Eftates 
of  Caftile,  pafled  not  long  before  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  She  confirmed  alfo  to  King  Ferdinand 
the  mafterlhips  of  the  three  military  orders,  and 
half  the  revenues  of  the  new  conquefts  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

King  Ferdinand  immediately  upon  the 
Queen’s  death  caufed  his  daughter  the  Princefs 
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Joanna  to  be  proclaimed  Queen,  and  her  fiuf- 
band  Philip  King  of  Caftile  in  right  of  his  wife, 
but  took  the  adminiftration  of  the  government 
upon  him  felt  ;  and  in  order  to  fupport  his  power, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  France, 
which  he  cemented  by  marrying  Germana  de 
Foix,  the  French  King’s  niece,  on  whom  he  agreed 
to  confer  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  exclufion  of 
Prince  Charles  his  grandfon  *,  which  his  fon- 
in-law  King  Philip  highly  refented,  as  well  as 
his  taking  upon  him  the  government  of  Caftile. 
Philip  therefore  coming  to  Spain  from  the  Low 
Countries  with  a  great  fleet  and  a  good  body  of 
German  troops,  with  which  his  friends  in  Caftile 
joined  him  on  his  arrival,  King  Ferdinand 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Arragon,  and  leave  Phi¬ 
lip  in  the  poflfeffion  of  Caftile.  However,  a  treaty 
was  fet  on  foot  between  them,  and  they  parted 
friends,  in  appearance  at  leaft. 

King  Philip,  as  has  been  intimated  already, 
entertaining  a  variety  of  miftreflfes,  provoked  his 
Queen  to  the  laft  degree.  Whereupon  fhe  took 
all  opportunities  of  fhewing  her  refentment  ;  and 
the  people  were  fo  difgufted  at  the  ill  ufage  fhe 
received  from  her  hufband,  that  a  party  was 
formed  in  the  kingdom  to  refcue  her  out  of  his 
hands.  Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  out 
fhe  was  mad,  and  propofed  the  excluding  her  from 
the  regency  ;  but  when  the  matter  was  mentioned 
in  the  Cortes,  and  they  were  required  to  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  it  was  carried,  that  they  fliould 
fwear  to  Queen  Joanna  as  Queen  of  Caftile  in 
her  own  right,  to  King  Philip  only  as  her 
hufband,  and  to  Prince  Charles  as  heir  to  the 
crown  after  his  mother’s  death.  Another  occa- 
fion  of  difcontent  among  the  Caftilians  was  the 
difplacing  the  native  Spaniards,  and  putting  the 
Germans  and  Flemings  into  all  pofts  of  honour 
and  profit  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  fo  general  was 
the  difaffe&ion  at  this  time,  that  if  Ferdinand 
had  returned  into  the  kingdom,  the  people  would 
infallibly  have  depofed  King  Philip,  and  con¬ 
ferred  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  on  the  Catho- 
lick  King  again  :  but  he  was  gone  to  Naples  to 
fecure  that  kingdom,  being  apprehenfive  that 
Gonsalvo  the.  Great  Captain  might  fet  up  for 
himfelf,  or  yield  that  kingdom  to  fome  other  So¬ 
vereign.  To  prevent  which,  the  Catholick  King 
propofed  the  bringing  back  the  Great  Captain 
with  him  to  Spain,  under  pretence  of  his  having 
occafion  for  his  fervice  on  that  fide  5  and  in  the 
mean  time  King  Philip  died,  viz.  on  the  25th 
of  September,  1506.  The  fituation  of  affairs  in 
Spain  on  this  event  is  fo  well  defcribed  by  Dr. 
Geddes,  that  I  chufe  to  follow  that  gentleman 
in  the  relation  of  them. 

He  fays,  4  That  the  Queen,  whofe  brain  was 
4  fomewhat  diftempered  before,  did  upon  this  lofs 
4  fink  into  fo  deep  a  melancholy,  that  thofe  who 
*  were  about  her  had  much  ado  to  keep  her  from 
4  famifhing  herfelf.  And  as  during  the  whole 
«.  time  of  her  hufband’s  ficknefs  fhe  had  never, 

4  though  fhe  was  big  with  child,  day  nor  night, 

4  ftirred  from  his  bed-fide  i  fo  having,  fome  days 
4  after  he  was  buried,  been  told  by  a  Monk,  that 
V  he  had  read  in  fome  legend  or  other  of  a  King 
‘  who  came  to  life  again  after  he  had  been  dead 
4.  fourteen  years,  fhe  immediately  commanded  her 
4  hufband’s  body  to  be  brought  into  her  bed- 
4  chamber,  where,  having  taken  it  out  of  the 
4  coffin,  and  laid  it  in  a  bed  of  ftate  with  its  face 
4  uncovered,  fhe  kept  it  there  as  long  as  fhe  lived, 

4  which  was  above  twice  fourteen  years  j  and  when 
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1  fhe  was  awake,  was  continually  looking  upon  it, 
and  watching  when  it  would  rife. 

4  And  as  the  Queen’s  fondnefs  for  her  hufband, 
who  had  little  deferved  it  from  her,  fo  herjea- 
loufy  of  him  was  fo  much  increafed  by  his  death, 
that  fhe  would  never  fuffcr  any  woman  but  her¬ 
felf  to  go  near  his  corps,  nor  none  of  that  lex, 
befides  her  old  fe.rvants  and  confidants,  to  come 
within  the  doors  of  the  room  where  it  lay. 
And  having  left  Burgos,  with  a  refpfutipn  never, 
to  fee  that  nor  any  other  city  any  more,  fhe 
travelled  in  the  night  by  torch-light,  with  her 
hufband’s  corps  drawn  in  a  hearfe  by  fix  Flan¬ 
ders  mares  from  one  obfcure  village  to  another, 
until  ftie  fettled  at  laft  at  Tortela,  where  in  a 
very  mean  houfe  fhe  was  delivered  of  a  daughter, 
without  the  help  of  a  midwife  ;  for  as  there  was 
no  perfuading  of  her  to  lie-in  in  any  other  room 
but  in  that  where  her  hufband’s  corps  was,  fo 
fhe  would  not  hear  of  a  midwife,  tho’  never  fo 
ancient,  being  brought  into  it. 

4  The  breath  was  not  well  out  of  Philip’s 
body,  when  the  Grandees  were  all  to  pieces  a- 
bout  the  adminiftration  of  the  government  du¬ 
ring  Prince  Charles’s  minority.  The  Nobles, 
who  had  appeared  moft  forward  in  driving  Fe  r- 
d  in  and  out  of  Caftile,  talked  high  againft 
his  being  recalled  to  be  their  Governor  •,  al¬ 
ledging,  That  if  his  government  was  grievous 
to  his  Nobles  before,  it  would  be  much  more  fo 
now,  after  he  had  been  fo  highly  provoked  by 
their  having  joined  with  Philip  againft  him. 
His  being  married  to  the  Princefs  Germana, 
in  hopes  of  having  male  ilfue  by  her,  was  likc- 
wife  urged  as  an  unkind  thing  to  the  pofterity 
of  their  Queen  Isabella,  and  which,  if  he 
were  it’s  Governor,  might  prove  of  dangerous 
confequence  to  Caftile. 

4  The  Queen,  who  when  fhe  would  fpeak, 
which  was  but  feldom,  did  always  give  very 
pertinent  anfwers,  being  addrefied  to  know  to 
whom  fhe  would  have  the  adminiftration  of  the 
government  of  her  kingdoms  committed,  is  faid 
to  have  anfwered,  44  My  firft-born  fon  and  heir 
Charles  is  too  young  to  adminifter  the  go¬ 
vernment  himfelf,  and  Maixmilian  my  fa¬ 
ther-in-law  cannot  well  leave  the  Empire  and 
his  own  hereditary  dominions ;  or  if  he  would, 
he  is  altogether  a  ftranger  to  the  tempers  and 
cuftoms  of  my  people,  which  are  all  perfectly 
underftood  by  my  father,  and  who  has  with 
great  toil  and  danger  much  enlarged  my  terri¬ 
tories.”  But  when  fhe  was  defired,  after  fo 
wife  an  extemporary  anfwer,  by  a  publick  in- 
ftrument  to  conftitute  her  father  Governor  of 
Caftile  during  her  fon’s  minority,  not  a  word 
more  was  to  be  had  from  her,  neither  would 
fhe  to  her  dying  day  ever  be  perfuaded  to  put 
her  hand  to  any  writing,  or  to  give  any  reafon 
why  fhe  would  not  do  it  *,  only  on  other  occa- 
fions  fhe  would  fometimes  fay,  44  That  it  was 
fcandalous  for  the  widow  of  a  good  hufband  to 
let  any  thing  trouble  her  thoughts  but  the  me¬ 
mory  of  her  great  lofs.” 

4  Cardinal  Ximenes,  Archbifhop  of  Toledo, 
the  wifeft  and  moft  difinterefted  ftatefman  that 
Spain,  or  perhaps  any  other  kingdom,  ever  had, 
at  firft  feemed  to  agree  with  the  Nobles  to  ex¬ 
clude  Ferdinand  from  the  regency,  to  which 
his  near  relation  to  the  Prince  gave  him  fo  good 
a  title  ;  but  being  fenfible  that  no  man  was  fo 
fit  as  Ferdinand  to  govern  Spain  at  that  time, 
he  fo  managed  the  Council  of  State,  that  he  pre- 
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GHAP.‘  vailed  with  them  to  fend  for  Ferdinand, 
XVIII-  <  wh0  was  then  at  Naples,  to  defire  him  to  come 
and  take  upon  him  the  adminiftration  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  during  the  time  of  his  daughter’s  in- 
difpofition,  and  of  his  grandfon’s  minority.  And 
though  the  Queen  would  not  be  perfuaded  to 
give  any  countenance  to  his  coming  by  writing 
a  line  to  invite  him,  yet  having  been  defired  by 
his  Arpbaflador  at  her  court,  to  order  publick 
prayers  and  fupplications  to  be  made  in  all  the 
churches  for  his  l'afe  arrival  in  Caftile,  fhe  made 
anlwer,  it  flhall  be  done  ;  and  added,  that  fhe 
doubted  not  but  that  God  would  both  give  her 
father  a  profperous  voyage,  and  would  blefs  him 
in  the  adminiftration  of  the  government  of  her 
kingdoms. 

6  Ferdinand  being  arrived  in  Caftile,  went 
diredtly  to  vifit  his  difconfolate  daughter  •,  and 
though  the  place  he  found  her  in  was  extremely 
incommodious  both  for  herfelf  and  the  court, 
he  had  much  adc  to  perfuade  her  to  leave  it,  to 
go  to  Santa  Maria  de  Campo,  from  whence  he 
intended  to  have  moved  her  to  Burgos,  and  to 
have  fixed  her  there,  fo  foon  as  the  caftle  of 
that  city  (which  was  held  out  againft  him  by 
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n  and  took  this  opportunity  of  reducing  all  that  im¬ 
part  of  Navarre,  which  lies  on  the  Spanifh  fide  conquered 
of  the  Pyrenees  (which  is  four  times  larger  than  by  Ferdl 
that  on  the  French  fide)  to  the  obedience  of 
ftile :  in  which  expedition  he  had  the  Pope  on  his 
fide,  who  excommunicated  the  King  of  Navarre 
for  joining  with  France,  and  gave  his  dominions 
to  any  power  that  could  conquer  it.  Nor  were 
the  Kings  of  Navarre  ever  able  to  recover  this 
part  of  their  territories  again.  This  victorious 
King  all'o  took  Tripoli  and  feveral  other  towns  on 
the  coaft  of  Barbary  from  the  Infidels  ;  and  after 
a  long  and  glorious  reign,  wherein  immenfe  trea- 
fures  continually  flowed  in  from  the  American 
conquefts  that  were  difcovered  and  fubdued  under 
his  adminiftration,  (and  to  which  as  well  as  his 
wifdom  his  fuccefles  are  to  be  afcribed)  he  died 
on  the  twenty- third  of  January,  1515-16,  leav¬ 
ing  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  except  Portugal, 
united  under  one  head.  He  had  made  three  wills,  nan 
in  all  of  which  he  named  his  daughter  Queen 
Joanna  his  Heirefs,  and  her  fon  Prince  Charles 
Governor  of  his  dominions  •,  and  during  that 
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Philip)  was  reduced.  But  the  Queen,  when 
fhe  came  to  Arcos,  fufpedting  that  her  father 
intended  to  have  carried  her  to  Burgos,  would 
not  go  a  ftep  further  •,  telling  him,  that  fhe  was 
refolved  never  to  fee  the  place  any  more,  wherein 
fhe  had  been  fo  unhappy  as  to  lofe  the  belt  of 
hufbands.  And  though  Arcos  was  a  town  of 
bad  air,  and  very  inconvenient  for  the  court,  it 
was  five  months  before  he  could  perfuade  her  to 


the  Archbifhop  of  Saragofla  to  be  Governor  of 
Arragon,  and  Cardinal  Ximenes,  Archbifhop 
of  Toledo,  Governor  of  Caftile,  which  was  com¬ 
plied  with  afterwards;  only  the  Dean  of  Louvain, 
producing  the  Prince’s  commiflion,  was  admitted 
joint  Governor  with  Cardinal  Ximenes.  To 
Prince  Ferdinad,  his  younger  grandfon,  he 
left  fome  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
an  annual  penfion  of  fifty  thoufand 


ducats.  He 

leave  it  to  go  to  Tordefillas,  a  pleafant  village,  was  interred  in  the  royal  chapel  in  the  cathedral 
and  where  fhe  had  a  palace,  in  the  neighbour-  of  Grenada,  near  his  late  wife  Queen  Isabella, 
hood  of  Valladolid :  but  having  at  laft  prevailed  with  the  fplendor  and  magnificence  due  to  fo  great 
with  her  to  remove,  fhe  travelled  all  the  way  by  a  conqueror, 
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night  with  her  hearfe,  flopping  ftill  at  the  firft 
<  houfe  fhe  met  with,  though  it  was  a  cottage, 

*  after  the  day  began  to  dawn,  and  remained  there 
«  till  it  was  dark  night.  And  when  fhe  was  de- 

*  fired  by  her  father,  who  accompanied  her,  not 
‘  to  feed  her  melancholy  by  travelling  after  fuch 
‘  a  difmal  manner,  all  the  anfwer  he  could  have 

*  was,  “  That  the  fun  ought  never  to  fee  a  wo- 
«  man,  after  fhe  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  a 
w  widow.” 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  did  at  firft  op- 
dinand  re-  0^-e  King  Ferd!Nand’s  taking  upon  him  the 
fume5  the  government  of  Caftile,  alledging,  that  as  his 
daughter  Queen  Joanna  was  non  compos,  the 
adminiftration  of  the  government  devolved  upon 
him  (the  Emperor)  during  the  minority  of  his 
grandfon  Prince  Charles.  But  matters  were 
at  length  accommodated  between  the  Emperor 
and  Ferdinand,  and  the  latter  continued  Re¬ 
gent  of  Caftile  all  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The 
moft  remarkable  things  that  happened  during  his 
adminiftration  were  the  Italian  war  and  the  con- 
1508.  queft  of  Navarre.  For  in  the  year  1508  Ferdi¬ 
nand  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  French 
King  and  other  Princes  againft  the  Venetians,  on 
account  of  that  republick’s  refufing  to  deliver  up  to 
him  Brundufium,  Otranto,  and  fome  other  cities 
of  Calabria,  which  the  Venetians  had  pofiefied 
themlelves  of.  But  the  Venetians  agreeing  to  fur  - 
render  thofe  places  to  him,  he  thought  fit  to  change 
fides,  and  thereby  prevented  the  French  and  Im- 
perialifts  from  making  themlelves  matters  of  the 
Venetian  territories.  And  this  occafioned  the 
other  war  againft  Navarre ;  for  John  d’Al- 


Prince  Charles,  upon  the  death  of  his  grand-  Charles 
father  King  Ferdinand,  took  upon  him  the ^ f 
title  of  King  of  Spain,  notwithftanding  his  mother  Spain. 
Queen  Joanna  was  living,  but  did  not  arrive 
in  Spain  however  till  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards; 
the  government  of  Caftile  in  the  mean  time  being 
committed  to  Cardinal  Ximenes  and  Adrian 
Dean  of  Louvain,  Charles’s  preceptor,  who 
afterwards  arrived  at  the  papacy  by  the  powerful 
intereft  of  his  pupil. 

The  Spaniards  had  been  entertained  with  fuch  a 
glorious  character  of  their  new  Sovereign  Ch  a  r  l  es, 
that  theyexpedled  him  with  the  utmoft  impatience, 
and  were  apt  to  impute  his  flay  to  the  arts  of  the 
Flemings,  who  obtained  vaft  remittances  of  trea- 
fure  from  Spain  in  the  mean  time.  But  however 
that  was,  Charles  arrived  at  length  with  a 
royal  fleet  at  Villa  Viciofa  in  Afturia  on  the  nine¬ 
teenth  of  September  1517,  whither  Cardinal  Xi¬ 
menes  was  going  to  attend  his  Majefty,  but  died 
upon  the  road  before  he  faw  him ;  whereupon 
Chevers  a  Frenchman,  the  then  favourite  in 
King  Charles’s  court,  begged  that  noble  pre¬ 
ferment,  computed  to  be  worth  fourfcore  thou¬ 
fand  pounds  fterling  per  ann.  for  his  nephew, 
William  de  Crov  Bifhop  of  Cambray.  Ci¬ 
ther  pofts  of  honour  and  profit  were  taken  from 
the  native  Spaniards  and  conferred  on  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  Flemings,  which  very  much  difgufted 
the  Caftilians,  and  began  to  make  them  alter  the 
good  opinion  they  had  conceived  of  their  new 
Monarch. 

A  Cortes  was  afiembled  in  the  year  1518,  where 
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according  to  their  laws,  and  to  protedt  the  liber-  that  they  fhould  now  be  made  a  province  of  Ger-  CHAP/ 
ties  and  privileges  of  the  fubjedt :  after  which  a  many,  and  that  as  the  King  would  generally  re-  XVI11,  t 
motion  was  made  by  the  court-party  for  a  fupply  fide  there,  the  treafures  of  Spain  would  be  exported  ' 
to  defray  the  charges  of  the  government ;  but  the  thither,  which  made  them  ftill  more  untradl- 
Commons  infilled  before  they  parted  with  their  able  ;  infomuch  that  when  the  Emperor  deputed 
money,  to  have  two  of  their  ancient  laws  con-  Cardinal  Adrian  to  hold  a  Cortes  at  Valencia, 
firmed,  viz.  i.  That  none  but  natives  of  Caftile  they  refufed  to  grant  him  a  fupply,  or  even  to 
fhould  be  admitted  into  any  office  or  employment  acknowledge  him  for  their  Sovereign,  till  he  came 
in  Church  or  State.  And,  2.  That  no  treafure  amongft  them,  and  took  the  oaths  to  obferve  their 

privileges  in  perfon,  which  he  could  not  do  at 
this  time,  being  prefied  by  the  Imperial  Diet  to 
haften  into  Germany.  However  as  he  was  in  Mifunder- 
great  want  of  money,  he  ordered  the  Cortes  offtandings 


fhould  be  fent  out  of  the  kingdom,  on  pain  of 
death  :  wifely  forefeeing,  that  if  thefe  reftridtions 
were  not  complied  with,  Spain  mull  fooner  or 
later  be  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  beggary.  But  the 
court-party,  by  places  or  penfions,  or  the  hopes 


Caftile  to  afiemble  at  the  Groyne,  a  port-town  in 


between 
the  Era- 


they  gave  the  majority  of  finding  their  account  in  Galicia,  from  whence  he  intended  to  embark  for  rerorai’i 
complying  with  his  Majefty,  procured  the  fupply  Flanders;  and  threatned  the  eledtors,  if  they  did  Le  Cortes 
to  be  granted  before  the  privileges  of  the  fubjedt  not  fend  reprefentatives  thither  prepared  to  grant  of  Caftile. 
were  confirmed ;  and  the  donative,  as  the  Cafti-  what  money  he  fhould  afk,  he  would  remove  all 
lians  call  a  bill  nf  fupply,  was  immediately  bor-  the  Courts  of  Judicature  out  of  Caftile  into  that 
rowed  of  the  Italian  bankers  at  a  high  intereft,  loyal  province  of  Galicia, 
and  diftributed  among  the  Flemings,  though  it  The 
was  not  to  have  been  raifed  under  three  years : 
and  what  was  a  further  mortification  to  them  was, 
that  they  faw  all  that  vaft  fum  exported  to  Flan¬ 
ders  by  the  King’s  Dutch  favourites,  almoft  as 
foon  as  it  was  borrowed. 

Donna  Leonora,  the  King’s  fifter,  was  about 
this  time  given  in  marriage  to  Emanuel  King 
of  Portugal,  though  he  had  married  two  of  her 
aunts  before,  and  he  was  old  enough  to  be  her 
grandfather.  This  the  Caftilians  made  another 
fubjedt  of  complaint ,  afcribing  this  match  to 


Caftilians  hereupon  complained  openly, 
that  they  were  treated  by  their  Dutch  King  and 
his  miniftry  more  like  flaves  than  fubjedts  ;  that 
the  commanding  them  to  meet  in  Galicia,  a  re¬ 
mote  province,  and  demanding  a  new  donative 
before  the  time  for  raifing  the  former  was  expired, 
and  threatning  to  remove  the  Courts  of  Judica¬ 
ture,  if  they  did  not  raife  fuch  fums  as  the  mi¬ 
niftry  demanded ,  were  things  unprecedented. 
This  was  indeed  to  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
as  fome  of  his  Dutch  favourites  had  threatned ; 
and  the  city  of  Valladolid  in  particular  was  fo  ex- 


Chevers  the  King’s  favourite,  who, ’twas  faid,  afperated at  the  King’s  removing  both  the  Courts 


facrificed  this  young  Princefs  to  his  covetoufnefs, 
being  known  to  have  received  one  and  twenty 
thoufand  ducats  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  The 
King  alfo  fent  his  brother  Don  Ferdinand  to 
Flanders  under  the  tuition  of  a  Flemiffi  Gover¬ 
nor  ;  and  conferred  the  rich  archbifhoprick  of 
Tortofa  on  his  preceptor  Adrian,  for  whom  he 


and  Cortes  from  thence,  that  they  had  recourfe 
to  arms,  and  determined  to  prevent  his  Majefty’s 
going  out  of  the  gates ;  but  he  took  the  advantage 
of  a  tempeftuous  night,  and  efcaped  from  them, 
going  from  thence  to  the  Groyne.  Here  he  was 
met  by  Commiffioners  from  Toledo,  who  pro- 
tefted  againft  his  holding  a  Cortes  in  Galicia,  de- 


procured  a  Cardinal’s  cap ;  which  fo  difgufted  the  daring  it  to  be  unlawful.  But  the  King,  who 


Spaniffi  clergy,  that  they  refufed  to  raife  the 
tenths  the  Pope  had  granted  him. 

The  King  afterwards  afiembled  the  Cortes  of 
Arragon  at  Sarragofla,  where  he  took  the  oaths 
to  maintain  their  privileges,  and  then  demanded  a 
fupply  ;  but  the  States  anfwered.  It  was  not  ufual 
to  give  money  before  their  grievances  were  re- 


had  now  fo  many  valuable  ports  ,to  difpofe  of  in 
the  Empire,  as  well  as  in  the  dominions  of  Spain, 
notwithftanding  their  oppofition,  procured  the 
Cortes  to  be  afiembled  at  the  Groyne,  and  found 
means  to  influence  a  majority  to  grant  him  the 
fupplies  he  demanded,  for  which  indeed  they  were 
called  tools  and  journeymen  to  Che  vers  the  Prime 


drefied,  and  the  debts  of  the  crown  were  paid.  Minijter1  and  charged  with  conniving  at  their 
But  the  Emperor  Maximi  li  an  dying  about  country’s  being  plundered  by  foreigners,  that  they 
this  time,  and  the  King  defiring  them  not  to  de-  might  have  a  fhare  in  it’s  fpoils.  And  the  nation 
lay  the  fupply,  becaufe  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  go  in  general  was  fo  provoked  at  the  proceedings  of 
into  Germany  to  be  prefent  at  the  next  election,  this  Cortes,  that  an  infurredtion  was  looked  upon 
in  order  to  prevent  the  French  King’s  being  chofen  as  inevitable.  However,  the  King  proceeded  in 
Emperor ,  the  donative  was  granted  ;  clogged  his  voyage,  embarking  at  the  Groyne  the  twenty- 
however  with  fo  many  appropriations  to  publick  fecond  of  May  1520  ;  and  Cardinal  Adrian 


ufes,  that  there  remained  but  little  for  the  King. 
From  whence  he  went  to  Barcelona,  and  afiem¬ 
bled  the  States  of  Catalonia,  who  were  nine  months 
before  they  granted  any  money,  and  then  applied 
fo  much  of  it  to  the  paying  of  old  debts,  that 
there  were  not  above  twenty-five  pounds  left  for 
his  Majefty’s  ufe  ;  which  the  courtiers  exclaiming 
againft,  were  told.  That  the  King  feemed  to  be 
governed  by  Dutch  and  French  Minifters,  who 
were  come  into  Spain  as  into  an  enemy’s  country, 
intending  after  they  had  plundered  it,  to  carry 
the  fpoils  to  Flanders.  They  complained  alfo, 
that  all  offices  were  fold  by  the  Prime  Minifter 
Ch evers  or  his  Lady,  a  practice  till  then  not 
known  in  Spain. 

fcnEmS  The  King  having  been  chofen  Emperor  while 
CFr  he  remained  at  ~ 


1520. 
moft  The  Em. 


em- 


wasleft  Governor  of  Caftile,  a  man  the 
grateful  to  the  Spaniards  of  any  of  the  foreigners  Pcr°r ' 
the  King  had  brought  over  on  account  of  his  Germany, 
unblemiffied  integrity  ;  but  he  was  not  trufted 
with  the  difpofal  of  any  preferments  of  confe- 
quence,  for  thefe  the  Spaniards  were  forced  to  go 
over  and  follicit  in  Germany,  and  in  the  Spa¬ 
niards  phrafe,  to  buy  them  of  the  Prime  Minijter 
Chevers. 

The  people  of  Valencia  had  already  taken  up  TheCom- 
arms,  and  excluded  the  nobility  of  that  kingdom  mons  of 
from  all  employments;  and  the  King  was  no  Caftile 
fooner  gone  to  his  German  dominions,  but  the  ™ake  an 
city  of  Toledo  propofed  an  afiociation  among  all  J"0”rec' 
the  cities  of  Caftile,  for  redrafting  their  grie¬ 


vances,  and  recovering  their  invaded  liberties. 
Barcelona,  the  Spaniards  forefaw  Accordingly  they  chofe  them  a  General,  formed 

an 
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C  H  A  P.  an  army,  and  ele&ed  reprefentatives  in  every  town, 
i  who  aflembled  at  Abuia,  and  took  upon  them  the 
'  ^  '  title  of  a  Cortes,  and  the  direction  of  all  affairs. 

The  members  who  had  voted  the  fupply  at  the 
Groyne  were  foon  made  fenfible  of  the  people’s  re- 
fentment;  they  fell  upon  them  wherever  they 
met  with  them,  dragged  them  from  the  very  al¬ 
tars,  and  tore  them  in  pieces,  crying  out,  that 
Rogues  who  had  betrayed  their  country  ought  not  to 
have  the  benefit  ofi  ids  fanbluaries. 

Their  de-  The  firft  thing  the  Cortes  or  Junta  of  the  dif- 
mands.  affeded  Commons  entred  upon,  was  the  drawing 
up  a  particular  of  their  demands  ;  the  chief  where¬ 
of  were,  ‘  That  the  King  fhould  refidein  Caftile, 

4  or  appoint  one  of  the  natives  his  Viceroy.  That 
4  no  foreigner  fhould  be  capable  of  any  office  or 
4  preferment.  That  the  King  fhould  give  no  of- 
4  fice  or  lalary  to  any  member  of  the  Cortes. , 
4  That  a  Cortes  fhould  meet  once  in  three  years. 

4  That  the  foldiers  fhould  not  have  free  quarters. 

4  That  all  privileges  granted  to  the  nobility  to 
4  the  prejudice  of  the  Commons  fhould  be  rer 
4  voked.  That  the  lands  of  the  Nobility  fhould 
4  be  taxed  equally  with  the  Commons.  That  no 
4  gold,  filver,  or  jewels  fhould  be  fent  out  of  the 
4  kingdom,  &c.’ 

With  thefe  demands  they  fent  a  deputation  to 
the  King  in  Germany  ;  but  before  thofe  gentle¬ 
men  had  palled  through  France,  they  underftood 
the  King  had  ordered  them  all  to  be  made  prifo- 
ners  as  foon  as  they  entered  his  German  domi¬ 
nions  •,  whereupon  they  returned  to  Spain,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  heighten  the  difcontents  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  againft  their  Sovereign.  And  now  the  breach 
appeared  to  be  fo  wide,  that  nothing  but  the 
fword  could  decide  it;  whereupon  the  Cardinal, 
who  was  left  Governor  of  Caftile,  aflembled  all 
the  forces  he  could,  and  the  malecontents  in- 
creafcd  theirs.  The  Commons  had  much  the 
advantage  at  firft,  for  both  the  Clergy  and  No¬ 
bility,  if  they  did  not  join  them,  lay  ftill  and 
were  not  difpleafed  to  oblerve  their  fuccefs;  but 
when  they  found  that  the  Commons  were  no  lefs 
bent  upon  their  deftruCtion  than  that  of  the  Mi- 
nifters,  they  joined  with  the  Court  againft  them, 
which  in  the  end  brought  their  affairs  into  an 
ill  fituation.  Another  occafion  of  their  misfor¬ 
tune  was  their  making  choice  of  Don  John'  de 
Padilla  for  their  General,  a  nobleman  of  very 
little  knowledge  or  experience  in  martial  affairs. 
The  King  however  having  but  few  forces  in  Ca¬ 
ftile  at  the  time  of  the  infurreCtion,  the  Commons 
remained  mafters  of  the  country  for  near  eighteen 
months  ;  but  when  the  royal  army  advanced  from 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  that  had  been  employed 
againft  the  French,  the  great  army  the  Commons 
had  aflembled,  confiding  chiefly  of  an  undifci- 
plined  mob,  difperfed  without  ever  coming  to  a 
battle  •,  whereas  if  they  had  kept  together  but  a 
very  few  weeks,  the  French  having  over-run  all 
Navarre,  and  entered  the  frontiers  of  Caftile, 
the  royal  army  mull  have  returned  to  Navarre 
again  to  have  prevented  the  lofs  of  that  king¬ 
dom. 

Upon  the  difperfion  of  the  army  of  the  male- 
contents  ,  their  Generals  and  fuperior  Officers 
v/ere  made  prifoners,  of  whom  fome  few  were  ex¬ 
ecuted,  particularly  Don  John  de  Padilla  ; 
but  the  common  foldiers  were  pardoned,  on  con¬ 
dition  of  furrendring  their  arms,  and  returning 
to  their  houfes.  This  fuccefs  of  the  Royalifts  lo 
terrified  the  afiociated  cities,  that  they  all  fub- 
mitted  to  the  government  in  an  inftanc.  Never 
VOL.  II. 
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did  any  caufe,  fays  Dr.  Geddes,  which  was  ef-  C  H  A  P. 
poufed  by  the  body  of  a  people,  and  which  had  been  XViiI- 
allowed  time  to  put  itfelf  under  fome  government,  ' 

fall  fo  flat  at  once  as  this  of  the  Commons  of 
Caftile  ;  no  place  befldes  Toledo  having  made  the 
leaft  effort  to  renew  the  war,  after  they  heard  of 
their  army’s  being  difperfed,  and  this  the  Clergy 
held  out  only  out  of  prejudice  to  their  Archbifliop, 
who  was  a  foreigner,  and  he  happening  to  die  a 
few  months  after,  the  town  furrendered  without  1522. 
any  army’s  appearing  before  it.  The  war  with 
the  Commons  of  Valencia  ended  about  the  fame 
time,  which  had  been  carried  on  with  much 
greater  fury  and  devaftation  than  that  of  Caftile, 
and  concluded  with  a  very  great  (laughter  of  the 
Commons  in  the  laft  deciflve  battle. 

In  the  mean  time  Cardinal  Adrian,  Gover-  Cardinal 
nor  or  Viceroy  of  Caftile,  received  news  of  his  ^drian» 
being  elected  Pope,  while  he  was  at  Victoria  in  Caft^le^  ° 
Bifcay,  carrying  on  the  war  againft  the  French  ;  defted’ 
whereupon  he  immediately  fet  out  for  Italy,  as  Pope, 
the  Emperor  did  for  Spain,  where  he  arrived  the 
September  following.  His  Imperial  Majefty  re- The  Em- 
turning  to  Caftile  very  much  in  debt,  aflembled  Fror  re- 
a  Cortes  at  Valladolid,  the  members  whereof  were  turnst0 
generally  efteemed  to  be  in  the  court-intereft,  for  ^Pam‘ 
the  other  party,  fince  their  late  ill  fuccefs,  durft 
not  appear  to  conteft  the  elections  with  the  Roya¬ 
lifts  ;  and  yet  when  the  Emperor  came  to  demand 
a  fupply  of  them,  they  infilled  that  their  grie¬ 
vances  fhould  be  redreflfed  before  they  raifed  any 
money  ;  which  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  fince 
the  Speaker  in  his  fpeech  to  the  Emperor  on  this 
occafion  takes  notice.  That  there  was  not  one  ofi 
the  Members  ofi  this  Cortes ,  who  was  not  either  ofi 
his  Majefty  s  houjhold,  or  in  fome  f  oft  in  the  govern¬ 
ment^  and  had  been  a  fufferer  for  the  crown  in 
the  late  infurreCtion.  The  Emperor  anfwered, 
that  he  could  never  alter  the  cuftom  introduced 
of  railing  money  before  any  other  bufinefs  was  en¬ 
tered  upon.  And  when  the  Cortes  add  refled  him 
in  a  body,  that  their  grievances  might  be  firft 
taken  into  confideration,  he  told  them  in  lffiort. 

That  it  was  in  vain  to  Jiruggle  with  him  for  a  thing 
which  he  was  rejolved  never  to  grant ;  whereupon 
they  ceafed  to  importune  him  any  more,  and 
granted  the  fum  he  required,  being  forty  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  ducats,  to  be  raifed  within  three 
years ;  the  confequence  whereof  was,  that  their 
grievances  were  never  redreflfed,  or  their  privi¬ 
leges  confirmed.  But  what  could  be  expeCted 
more  from  a  Parliament  compofed  entirely  of 
creatures  of  the  court  ?  And  what  can  any  peo¬ 
ple  ever  expeCt,  where  a  majority  of  their  Re- 
prefentatives  are  always  fuch  ?  Private  intereft  will 
ever  exclude  that  of  the  publick. 

The  Clergy  found  themfelves  in  a  ftill  worfe 
condition  than  the  Commons;  for  Adrian  the 
Emperor’s  Preceptor  being  advanced  to  the  papal 
chair,  inftead  of  the  tenths  formerly  granted, 
conferred  on  the  Emperor  the  fourths  of  the 
Clergy  in  his  dominions.  He  alfo  granted  to 
him  and  his  fucceffors  Kings  of  Spain,  the  power 
of  electing  and  prefenting  to  all  bifhopricks  in  Nomina- 
their  dominions,  with  the  mafterfhip  of  the  three  tion  to  v 
military  orders  for  ever,  of  which  his  predeceftors  j^°P‘ 
had  only  temporary  grants  from  former  Popes, 

But  Adrian’s  pontificate  proved  very  fliort,  his 
Hoiinefs  dying  in  September  152:?.  He  was  the  lS2\- 
laft  ultramontane  Pope  :  it  is  obferved,  the  Italians 
have  ever  fince  chcfen  one  of  their  own  nation  ; 
which  ’twas  very  eafy  to  do,  the  reigning  Pope 
always  taking  care  to  have  a  majority  of  Italian 

1 7  L  Cardinals. 
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C  H  A  P.  Cardinals.  Adrian  was  lucceeded  by  Cardinal 
XVIII.  Julius  de  Medicis,  and  cook  the  name  of 
'  v  '  Clement  VII. 

War  be-  The  French  having  entered  the  dutchy  of  Milan 
tween  the  the  year  ,524,  were  defeated  by  the  Imperial 

aild  FrTnce  Generals,  who  afterwards  parted  the  Alps,  and 
in  Italy,  laid  fiege  to  Marseilles:  whereupon  F  r  a  n  c  i  s 
the  French  King  aflembled  a  powerful  army,  and 
raifed  the  fiege  :  he  afterwards  followed  the  Im- 
perialifts  into  Italy,  and  reduced  great  part  of 
Milan.  In  the  mean  time  the  Emperor  entred 
into  an  alliance  with  Pope  Leo  for  driving  the 
French  out  of  Italy ;  by  which  treaty  it  was  a- 
greed,  that  the  Emperor  fhould  annually  on  St. 
Peter’s  day,  pay  his  Holinefs  feven  thoufand 
ducats  and  a  white  pad,  as  a  tribute  for  the  king- 
Napies  ^om  Qf  Napjes>  to  which  the  Popes  had  long 
lImLyL  laid  claim.  That  the  Emperor  fhould  alfo  ac¬ 
knowledge  Sicily  to  be  a  fief  of  the  Church, 
paying  annnally  15000  ducats  to  the  Holy  See  for 
that  ifland  and  that  the  duchy  of  Milan  fhould 
be  conferred  on  Francis  Sforza,  after  the 
French  were  driven  out  of  it. 

In  purfuance  of  this  treaty,  the  Pope’s  forces  hav¬ 
ing  joined  the  Imperialifts,  they  attacked  King 
The  Kin  Francis  in  his  trenches  before  the  city  of  Pavia, 
of  France2  which,  he  had  befieged,  and  the  French  being  en- 
takenpri-  tirely  defeated,  their  King  was  taken  prifoner,  and 
foner.  foon  after  fen t  to  Spain.  This  battle  was  fought 
on  Friday  the  twenty-fourth  of  February  1526,  be¬ 
ing  St.  M  a  t  t  h  1  a  s’s  day,  and  the  Emperor’s 
birth-day. 

1526.  Whilft  King  Francis  remained  a  prifoner  at 
Madrid,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between 
him  and  the  Emperor,  by  which  the  French  King 
renounced  all  pretenfions  to  the  fovereignty  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  Milan,  Genoa  and  Afte.  He  promifed  alfo 
to  reftore  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  to  the  Emperor, 
to  marry  the  Emperor’s  filter,  Eleanor  Queen 
dowager  of  Portugal,  and  to  pardon  Charles 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  had  deferted  the  French 
fervice,  and  was  at  this  time  General  of  the  imperial 
army.  Upon  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty  the  French 
King  was  fet  at  liberty,  but  left  his  two  fons,  Fran¬ 
cis  the  Dauphin  and  Henry  his  younger  brother, 
hoftages  for  the  performance  of  the  articles. 

The  F.m-  The  Emperor  afterwards  deprived  Francis 
perorfeizes  Sforza  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  took  poflef- 
Milan.  f10n  0p  jt  himfdf,  under  pretence  that  the  Duke 
held  correfpondence  with  France-,  whereupon  the 
Pope  changed  hands,  and  entered  into  a  confederacy 
with  France,  England  and  the  Venetians  againft 
the  Emperor.  But  Charles  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
the  imperial  General,  taking  the  field  before  the 
confederates  had  affembled  their  troops,  inverted 
the  city  of  Rome,  where  he  was  killed  by  a  muf- 
ket-lhot  from  the  walls ;  notwithftanding  which 
the  Imperialifts  took  the  town  by  ftorm,  and  laid 
fiege  to  the  caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  whither  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals  had  retired.  The  Emperor  being  at 
Valladolid  in  Spain  when  this  news  was  brought 
him,  declared  that  Rome  had  been  befieged  with¬ 
out  his  knowledge,  and  ordered  a  fart  to  be  pro¬ 
claimed  and  prayers  put  up  for  the  fafety  of  his  Ho¬ 
linefs,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  grimace 
by  the  reft  of  the  Princes  of  Europe :  however, 
matters  were  foon  after  accommodated  between  his 
Imperial  Majefty  and  his  Holinefs.  The  Floren¬ 
tines,  who  mortally  hated  the  Pope,  took  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  expelling  the  family  of  Medicis,  to 
which  the  Pope  was  nearly  related. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  having  aflem¬ 
bled  a  fine  army,  joined  their  confederates,  and 
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marched  through  Italy,  laying  fiege  to  Naples ;  but  c  H  A  P. 
the  plague  wafting  their  army,  and  Andrew 
Doria  their  Admiral,  who  was  a  Genoefe  noble¬ 
man,  delerting  their  fervice,  they  were  forced  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  Naples,  and  moft  of  the  French 
army  perilhed  before  they  reached  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  The  Genoefe  at  the  fame  time,  byDoRiA’s 
afliftance,  expelled  the  French  faftion,  and  declared 
themfelves  a  free  ftate,  and  have  ever  fince  looked 
upon  the  family  of  Doria  as  their  deliverers. 

The  following  year  a  peace  was  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  Emperor  and  France,  wherein  it  was  a- 
greed,  that  the  French  Princes  fhould  be  releafed 
on  their  father’s  paying  his  Imperial  Majefty  two 
millions  of  gold  :  that  Burgundy  was  confirmed  to 
the  French  ;  who  on  the  other  hand  renounced  all 
fuperiority  or  homage  in  refpedt  to  the  Spanilh  Low 
Countries.  The  Portuguefe  alfo  agreed  to  advance 
the  Emperor  350,000  ducats,  on  condition  the 
Spaniards  fhould  not  trade  to  the  Molucca  iflands 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  where  the  fine  fpices  grow,  till 
that  fum  was  repaid. 

The  Emperor  after  this  went  over  to  Italy,  and 
was  crowned  by  the  Pope  at  Bologna,  the  ceremony  tiken'by 
being  performed  with  theutmoft  fplendorand  mag-  the  Empe- 
nificence.  His  Generals,  of  whom  Philibert  ror. 
Prince  of  Orange  was  the  chief,  about  the  fame 
time  befieged  the  city  of  Florence,  and  took  it ; 
whereby  the  Florentines  loft  their  liberties,  and 
were  compelled  to  accept  Alexander  de  Me¬ 
dicis  for  their  Duke  and  Sovereign.  From  Italy 
the  Emperor  went  to  Germany,  and  held  a  Diet  at 
Augfburg,  the  principal  defign  whereof  was  to  de- 
prefs  the  Lutheran  intereft  ;  but  thofe  of  that  per- 
iuafion  prefen  ted  their  confeflion  of  faith  in  wri¬ 
ting  to  the  Diet,  faid  to  be  compofed  by  Philip 
Me  lancthon,  which  from  the  place  where  it  was 
drawn  up,  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  THE 
AUGSBURG  CONFESSION. 

The  next  year  the  Emperor  procured  his  bro¬ 
ther  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Auftria  and  King 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  to  be  elected  King  of 
the  Romans ;  and  the  Turks  threatning  to  invade 
Hungary,  the  Emperor  thought  fit  to  grant  liberty 
of  confcience  to  the  Proteftants,  who  joining  their 
forces  with  the  Catholicks,  formed  a  numerous  well 
difciplined  army,  which  obliged  the  infidels  to  re¬ 
tire  from  the  confines  of  Chriftendom. 

The  two  or  three  following  years  nothing  re¬ 
markable  happened,  unlefs  a  conference  between 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  at  Bologna,  in  order 
to  extirpate  herefy -,  and  an  expedition  of  theEm- 
peror’s  to  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  where  he  reftored 
the  depofed  King  Mui.e  asse  to  the  crown  of  Tu¬ 
nis.  From  Africa  the  Emperor  went  to  Naples 
and  Rome,  and  being  highly  provoked  at  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Francis  the  French  King,  who  had  in¬ 
vaded  Italy  in  his  abfence,  he  fent  him  a  challenge, 
which  was  not  accepted.  He  afterwards  parted 
the  Alps,  and  laid  fiege  to  Marfeilles,  but  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  return  to  Italy  without  taking  the  town. 

From  Italy  the  Emperor  went  to  Spain,  where 
nothing  remarkable  happened,  unlefs  the  death  of 
the  Emprefs,  till  the  year  1  540,  when  there  being 
a  rebellion  at  Ghent  in  Flanders,  the  Emperor  ven¬ 
tured  to  pafs  thro’  France,  the  territories  of  his  old 
enemy  King  Francis,  to  fupprefs  it;  in  which, 
the  writers  of  thofe  times  obferve,  he  run  a  very 
great  hazard,  it  having  been  debated  in  the  privy 
council  of  that  kingdom,  whether  they  fhould  not 
make  him  prifoner,  and  oblige  him  at  leaft  to  re- 
ftore  to  France,  what  he  had  extorted  from  King 
Francis  when  he  was  prifoner  at  Madrid  ;  but 
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it  Teems  it  was  carried  in  the  negative.  The  Tame 
year  the  order  of  the  JeTuits  was  firft  confirmed  by 
Pope  Paul,  having  been  inftituted  by  Ignatius 
of  the  !e-  Loyola,  a  native  of  BiTcay,  who  was  a  Toldier,  and 
fuits  initi-  wounded  in  the  late  wars  of  Navarre,  before  he 
tuted.  eredled  this  new  fed. 

The  Em-  The  Emperor  having  pacified  the  tumultuous 
peror  pro-  Flemings,  went  to  Germany,  with  an  intent, 
poles  an  as  it  is  faid,  to  endeavour  an  accommodation  be- 
accommo-  tween  the  Papifls  and  Proteftants,  for  which  end 
datl°n  die  conterences  were  held  between  the  mod  celebrated 
Papifts  and  Doctors  on  both  Tides,  but  to  very  little  purpofe. 

The  Emperor  afterwards  had  a  conference  with  the 
Pope  at  Luca,  on  the  fubjed  of  holding  a  general 
council  to  determine  the  difputes  that  were  arifen 
about  religion ;  which  being  deferr’d  for  fome  years, 
the  Emperor  in  the  mean  time  undertook  an  ex¬ 
pedition  againft  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  in  which  he 
was  very  unfuccefsful,  moft  of  his  fleet  being  dif- 
perfed  or  wrecked  upon  that  coaft,  after  which  he 
returned  to  Spain. 

Such  fwarms  of  locufts  came  over  from  the  coafts 
of  Africa  to  Italy  and  Spain  this  year,  as  intercept¬ 
ed  the  light  of  the  fun  where  they  came,  and  de- 
ftroyed  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

The  French  King  and  the  Turk  entering  into 
a  confederacy  againft  the  Emperor,  and  Barba- 
rossa,  the  Turkifh  Admiral,  ravaging  the  coaft 
of  Naples,  while  the  French  attacked  Milan,  his 
Imperial  Majcfty  went  thither  to  defend  that  part 
of  his  territories,  and  entering  into  an  alliance  with 
the  King  of  England,  (who  made  a  diverfion  oil 
the  Tide  of  Picardy,  took  Bologn,  and  Tent  out  par¬ 
ties  to  the  very  gates  of  Paris)  the  French  King 
found  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  accepting  the 
peace  that  was  offered  him  by  the  Emperor  ;  the 
principal  articles  whereof  were,  that  all  places 
Ihould  be  reftored  that  had  been  taken  fince  the  laft 
truce,  and  that  both  Princes  fhould  unite  their 
forces  againft  Turks  and  Hereticks. 

1545.  The  year  following  the  council  of  Trent  was  o- 
Council of  pened,  and  great  endeavours  were  ufed  to  induce 
Trent  ^  proteftants  to  fubmit  to  the  decifions  of  that 
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council  j  but  the  Proteftants  infifted  that  this  was 
to  refer  their  differences  to  their  enemies,  and 
thought  it  reafonable  that  their  Divines  fhould  be 
admitted  to  offer  their  arguments,  and  defend  their 
dotftrines.  A  Diet  thereupon  was  held  at  Ratifbon, 
and  conferences  fet  on  foot  between  the  proteftant 
and  popifti  divines,  which  tended  only  to  render 
the  breach  ftill  wider,  it  was  obferved  ;  and  both 
Tides  not  long  after  had  recourfe  to  arms,  where¬ 
in  the  Proteftants  had  the  difadvantage  at  firft,  be¬ 
ing  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  their  General 
the  Duke  of  Saxony  made  prifoner. 

The  council  of  Trent  breaking  up  without  de¬ 
termining  any  thing  in  relation  to  the  matters  in 
difpute  between  Papifts  and  Proteftants,  a  book  was 
publifhed  by  the  Diet  of  Augfburg,  allowing  the 
marriage  of  priefts,  the  communion  in  both 
kinds,  and  fome  other  conceflions  by  the  Catholicks, 
which  was  called  the  Interim,  being  to  remain  in 
force  till  the  council  fhould  meet  again  and  deter¬ 
mine  thefe  matters.  The  Pope  the  fame  year  pub- 
lifhed  a  bull,  declaring  that  the  descendants  of  Jews, 
Hereticks,  or  Moors,  fhould  be  incapable  of  hold¬ 
ing  any  ecclefiaftical  preferment  in  Spain. 

Another  war  broke  out  between  the  Proteftants 
and  Papifts  in  the  year  1550,  in  which  the  Protef¬ 
tants  had  the  advantage,  and  reduced  the  Emperor 
to  very  great  llraits. 

The  council  of  Trent  being  opened  again  in  the 
year  1551,  the  Proteftants  were  admitted  to  fend 


fome  Divines  thither,  where  they  prefcnted  a  bookc  HAP. 
to  the  council  ftiled,  The  Wittemburg  Confeffion :  XVIIE 
but  while  their  opinions  were  under  debate,  news  * 

was  brought  to  Trent,  that  Maurice  Duke  of 
Saxony  had  pofleffcd  himfelf  of  Augfburg,  and 
was  near  furprizing  the  Emperor  at  Infpruck ; 
whereupon  the  council  broke  up  in  great  cct  fter-  1 5-2. 
nation,  and  the  Emperor,  in  order  to  pacify  the 
proteftant  Princes  of  Germany,  thought  fit  to  re- 
leafe  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  Landgrave  of 
Hefife,  whom  he  had  made  prifoners  at  the  begin-  Treaty  of 
ning  of  the  war,  and  made  fc  veral  important  con-  Pafiau. 
ceftions  in  their  favour.  This  treaty  obtained  the 
name  of  the  treaty  of  Paffau. 

In  the  year  1554,  Mary  Queen  of  England  ,  G54> 
having  reftored  the  popifh  religion  in  that  king-  p^‘(p„  of 
dom,  which  difgufted  many  of  her  fubjeds,  in  or-  Spainmar- 
der  to  fupport  her  felf  on  the  throne,  fay  the  Spa-  ries  Mary 
nifh  hiftorians,  married  Prince  Philip,  the  Empe-  QPeen 
ror’s  eldeft  Ton,  to  whom  his  father  refigned  the  EnSland* 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  dutchy  of  Milan,  on  that 
occafion,  and  the  marriage  was  folemnized  at  Win¬ 
ce  fter  on  the  25th  of  July  1554. 

The  Emperor  the  following  year  thought  fit  to  1555. 
refign  all  his  Spanifh  dominions  to  his  Son  PHi-TheEm' 
lip,  and  the  Empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  •,  ?sror  re' 
after  which  he  took  leave  of  his  Flemifh  fubje&s,  gpa"Sn  t0 
and  went  by  fea  to  Spain,  retiring  into  the  tnonaf  hi?  fon 
tery  of  St.  Just,  of  the  order  of  St.  Jerom,  in  the  Philip, 
territory  of  Placentia,  where  he  died  two  years  af-  ind  the 
ter.  Some  afcribe  this  to  his  contempt  of  the  to™fs  bro- 
world,  andanexcefs  of  piety,  which  prompted  him  therFer- 
to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  divine  con-  dinand. 
templation  ;  while  others  relate,  that  his  ill  fuc-  ^'es 
cefs  in  the  Proteftant  war,  wherein  he  was  perpe-^rars  a  * 
tually  defeated,  and  lofing  the  towns  of  Metz,  Toul 
and  Verdun  in  Lorrain  to  the  young  French  King, 
which  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  recover,  fo  Toured 
his  fpirits,  that  it  occafioned  his  retiring  from  the 
world  in  difcontent.  There  are  other  writers  who 
affirm,  that  this  Prince  in  his  latter  days  was  in 
reality  a  Proteftant  in  his  heart,  which  induced 
him  to  grant  fuch  advantageous  conditions  to 
thofe  of  that  communion  at  Pafiau.  Pufffn- 
dorf  adds,  that  his  will  was  fo  far  from  pleafing 
the  Inquifition,  that  it  was  in  danger  of  being 
burnt  as  heretical  •,  and  that  his  ConfefTor,  and 
the  reft  of  the  Monks  of  the  convent  who  were 
prefent  at  the  executing  it,  were  feverely  dealt 
with  by  that  court. 

The  dividing  the  Spanifh  territories  from  the  sPaIn  and 
Empire  on  the  abdication  of  Charles  V,  proved  tJle  Em' 
of  fatal  confequence  to  Spain  :  From  that  time,  it  p^ck^P°* 
is  obferved,  that  monarchy  begun  to  decline.  Nor  divided, 
was  this  unforefeen  by  the  late  Emperor,  who  en¬ 
deavoured  to  perfuade  his  brother  Ferdinand  to 
relinquifh  his  expectations  as  King  of  the  Romans 
to  his  fon  Philip  ;  but  Ferd  inand  would 
never  be  brought  to  approve  that  fcheme.  What 
gave  the  principal  fhock  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy, 
however,  was  the  infurreftion  that  followed  in  the 
Netherlands,  which  might  eafily  have  been  fup- 
prefied  in  the  beginning,  if  P  h  i  l  1  p  would  have 
given  himfelf  the  trouble  of  going  thither  in  per- 
fon,  and  not  Tent  the  Duke  of  Alva  thither,  whofe 
rigid  government  and  feverities  reduced  that  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  utmoft  defpair,  elpecially  when  they 
underftood  that  the  inquifition  had  condemned  the 
Catholicks  as  well  as  the  Proteftants  who  had  not 
oppofed  the  malecontents,  and  endeavoured  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  defacing  their  churches  and  images. 

The  introducing  Spanifh  cuftoms  and  Spanifh 
troops  into  the  Netherlands,  had  a  great  ftrokealfo 
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CHAP .  *in  alienating  the  affeCtions  of  the  Flemings,  who 
.  <  on  King  Philip’s  entring  into  a  war  with  Eli¬ 

zabeth  Queen  of  England,  found  themfelves 
fo  effectually  fupported  by  that  Princels,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  bid  defiance  to  the  haughty  Spa¬ 
niard.  This  provoked  King  Philip  to  equip 
that  mighty  fleet,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
the  Invincible  Armada,  in  order  to  make  an  entire 
conquefl:  of  England,  which  if  he  could  have  ef¬ 
fected,  his  diflfatisfied  fubjeCts  of  the  Low  Coun- 
Spanifh  tries  muff:  have  fubmitted  of  courfe.  This  fleet 
Armada.  0f  the  Spaniards,  which  had  been  leveral  years  in 
getting  ready  for  this  expedition,  it  is  faid,  con- 
lifted  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  fail  of  men  of  war, 
carrying  fixteen  hundred  brafs  guns,  and  above 
a  thoufand  of  iron  ;  eight  thoufand  feamen,  and 
twenty  thoufand  land-forces  of  veteran  troops, 
befuies  noble  voluntiers  and  their  fervants,  which 
were  very  numerous  :  they  were  armed  alfo  with 
the  Pope’s  authority,  who  had  excommunicated 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  transferred  her  domi¬ 
nions  to  King  Philip.  This  glorious  fleet  fet 
fail  for  England  in  the  year  1558,  but  never  reached 
thofe  fbores  -,  for  firft  a  ftorm,  and  then  the  Eng- 
lifh  fleet,  handled  them  fo  rudely,  that  they  re¬ 
turned  home  miferably  fhattered,  having  loft  fo 
many  gentlemen  of  the  firft  quality,  that  it  is  faid, 
not  a  noble  family  in  Spain,  but  mourned  for  one 
relation  or  other.  King  Philip’s  courage  and 
temper  are  much  admired  however  on  this  occa- 
fion  ;  who  when  he  received  advice  of  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  his  fleet,  calmly  anfwered,  I  did  not  fend 
them  to  fight  with  winds  and  feas.  And  as  one 
misfortune  ufually  follows  another,  the  Englifh 
not  long  after  defeated  another  fleet  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  near  Cadiz,  and  having  taken  the  city,  plun¬ 
dered  it  of  an  immenfe  treafure  before  they  left  it. 
The  Holy  Another  projeCt  King  Philip  formed  for  en- 
League.  larging  his  dominions,  was  the  fomenting  an  in- 
furreCtion  in  France,  where  the  malecontents 
aflumed  to  themfelves  the  title  of  the  Holy  league. 
Philip  propofed  to  have  excluded  the  family  of 
Bourbon,  under  pretence  of  their  being  heretically 
inclined,  and  to  have  annexed  that  fine  kingdom 
to  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  in  which  alfo  he  was  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  the  Pope,  and  fome  other  Catholick 
powers,  as  well  as  in  his  enterprize  upon  England  : 
but  Henry  IV  broke  all  his  meafures  by  declar¬ 
ing  himfelf  a  Catholick  ;  and  while  the  Duke  of 
Parma  left  Flanders  to  march  to  the  afliftance  of 
the  League  in  France,  the  difcontented  Flemings 
had  an  opportunity  of  eftablifhing  themfelves. 
Henry  IV,  to  retaliate  the  injuries  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Spaniards  during  the  civil  wars, 
after  he  had  reduced  moft  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
his  obedience,  attacked  the  Spanifli  cities  which 
Philip  was  pofleffed  of  in  the  Netherlands,  par¬ 
ticularly  Cambray,  which  he  took  in  the  year 
1 594  •,  but  a  peace  was  at  length  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  two  crowns  at  Vervins. 

AVars with  Philip  alfo,  for  great  part  of  his  reign,  was 
the  Turks,  engagecj  jn  wars  with  the  Infidels.  They  had 
taken  Tripoli,  after  it  had  been  forty  years  in 
pofttflion  of  the  Spaniards  :  to  revenge  which, 
Philip  affembled  a  fleet  and  army,  which 
were  defeated  by  the  Turks,  with  a  very  great 
flaughter  of  the  Chriftans,  anno  1560.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Turks  having  laid  fiege  to  Malta, 
were  compelled  to  raife  it  by  the  Spaniards,  anno 
1566.  And  in  the  year  1571,  the  united  fleets 
of  Spain,  Venice,  and  other  Italian  powers,  com¬ 
manded  by  Don  John  of  Auftria,  obtained  that 

Viftory  of  memorable  victory  over  the  Turks  near  Lepanto, 
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which  quite  broke  their  naval  ftrength.  But  the  CHAP, 
lofs  of  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  is  at  the  fame  time  i  M  III. 
afcribed  to  the  fluggifh  indolence  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  negleCted  to  reinforce  their  troops  in  that 
ifland. 

King  Philip  in  the  year  1573,  having  re- 
folved  to  attempt  the  retaking  of  Tunis,  Don 
John  of  Auftria,  his  natural  brother,  was  pitched 
upon  to  command  in  that  expedition  ;  and  had  fo 
good  luccefs,  that  he  took  the  town,  and  ordered 
feveral  works  t<#  be  added  to  the  fortifications,  in 
order  to  maintain  that  conquefl ;  but  the  year 
following,  the  Moors  laying  fiege  to  it  before  the 
works  were  perfected,  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
it,  together  with  Galetta,  and  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  of  Tunis,  to  the  irreparable  lofs  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  About  the  fame  time  there  happened  an 
infurreCtion  by  the  Moors  of  Grenada,  occafioned 
by  the  cruelties  of  the  Inquifition.  Thefe  people 
being  continually  reinforced  by  the  Infidels  from 
Africk,  were  not  fupprefled  under  three  years 
time,  and  that  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty, 
by  Don  John  cf  Auftria.  The  Arragonians  alfo 
had  recourfe  to  arms  in  defence  of  their  privi¬ 
leges,  which  were  invaded  in  the  perfon  of  An¬ 
tonio  Perez,  one  of  the  King’s  Minifters, 
who  being  a  native  of  Arragon,  and  profecuted 
illegally  in  Caftile,  fled  to  his  native  country  for 
protection. 

And  as  nothing  can  tend  to  illuftrate  the  Spa- 
nifh  hiftory  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II,  more 
than  the  account  Dr.  Geddes  has  pubiifhed  of 
thofe.  two  great  men,  Don  John  of  Auftria,  and 
Antonio  Perez,  I  ihall  give  an  abftraCt  of  it 
before  I  proceed  further. 

Don  Jo  h  n  of  Auftria  was  the  natural  fon  ofDon  J°^n 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  He  was  happy  in  a  of  Au‘lr1^ 
beautiful  perlon,  and  an  elevated  genius,  improved  Gf  ]lis 
by  a.  good  education.  He  endeavoured  by  heroick  hiftory* 
atchievements,  fays  my  author,  to  wipe  off  the 
ftain  of  his  illegitimate  birth,  and  had  the  happi- 
nefs  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  the  affeCtions  of  his 
brother  King  Philip,  after  their  father’s  death. 

When  the  Moors  of  Grenada  had  baffled  feveral 
of  the  King’s  Generals,  his  Majefty  pitched  upon 
his  brother  Don  John,  who  was  then  but  two 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  to  put  an  end  to  that 
war ;  and  he  was  fo  fortunate  to  reduce  them  in 
a  very  little  time.  This  fuccefs  induced  the  King 
to  make  him  Generaliflimo  of  the  confederate  fleet 
againft  the  Turks  in  the  year  1571,  when  he 
gained  that  decifive  victory  at  Lepanto,  that  ren¬ 
dered  his  name  famous  throughout  Chriftendom, 
and  began  to  infpire  him  with  ambitious  views  -» 
infomuch  that  when  he  afterwards  made  a  con¬ 
quefl;  of  Tunis,'  he  did  not  fcruple  to  difcover  his 
paffion  to  be  Sovereign  of  that  kingdom  ;  and 
notwithftanding  he  received  pofitive  orders  from 
court  to  demolifh  that  city,  and  withdraw  his 
forces,  he  proceeded  to  augment  the  fortifications ; 
at  the  fame  time  dispatching  an  envoy  to  the  Pope, 
to  influence  his  brother  fo  far  as  to  make  him 
King  of  Tunis.  The  Pope  complied  with  Don 
John,  and  ufed  all  his  intereft  with  the  court  of 
Spain  to  get  him  declared  King  of  Tunis  ;  but 
King  Philip,  who  did  not  like  this  afpiring 
temper  in  his  brother  Don  John,  let  his  Holinefs 
know  that  the  thing  was  not  feazible  :  whereupon 
the  projedt  was  laid  alide.  The  King  fufpeCting 
Soto  his  brother’s  Secretary  had  cherifhed,  if  not 
infufed  thefe  ambitious  thoughts  into  him,  prefer’d 
Soto  to  another  poft,  under  colour  of  advancing 
him  •,  and  John  d£  E  s  c  o  v  e  d  0,  a  perfon  that 
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King  Philip  thought  he  could  rely  upon,  was 
made  Secretary  to  Don  John  in  his  room.  But 
Escovedo  foon  became  more  obfequious  to  his 
new  matter  than  Soto  had  been,  and  promoted 
thole  very  projects,  which  he  was  placed  about  that 
ambitious  young  Prince  tooppole  ;  particularly  he 
put  him  upon  applying  to  the  Pope  to  prevail  with 
his  brother  King  Philip  to  invade  England,  of 
which  kingdom  he  had  procured  a  promife  from 
his  Holinefs  to  make  him  King,  when  it  fhould 
be  conquered  :  and  this  project  Escovedo  came 
from  Flanders  to  promote,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Pope’s  Nuntio  there,  which  gave  King  Philip 
abundance  of  perplexity  ;  but  at  length,  under 
pretence  that  his  affairs  in  the  Netherlands  were 
at  that  time  in  fuch  confufion,  that  a  defcent 
upon  England  was  impracticable,  he  perfuaded  his 
brother  and  the  Nuntio  to  lay  afide  the  thoughts 
of  that  enterprize. 

Soon  after  this  the  Court  of  Spain  difcovered 
that  Don  John,  who  was  at  that  time  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Flanders,  had,  in  the  name  of  his  Ca- 
tholick  Majefty,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Duke  of  Guife,  the  head  of  the  Floly  League  in 
France,  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy  in  both 
kingdoms  ;  which  was  fo  bold  a  ftep  to  under¬ 
take  without  acquainting  his  Sovereign  with  it, 
that  King  Philip  apprehended  Escovedo  would 
in  time  put  his  young  hero  upon  alfumingan  au¬ 
thority  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  that  of  his 
own,  unlefs  he  found  fome  means  to  remove  him 
from  Don  John’s  Councils.  Accordingly  he  laid 
his  commands  upon  Antonio  Perez  his  Secre¬ 
tary  to  procure  Escovedo  to  be  affaflinated,  as 
he  was  foon  after  in  the  ftreets  of  Madrid  by  fome 
bravo’s  or  cut-throats,  whom  Perez  employed. 
Nor  did  Don  John  his  mailer  furvive  him  many 
months,  fuppofed  alfo  to  be  poifoned  by  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  Court ;  though  others  relate,  that  the 
difappointment  of  his  ambitious  projects  brought 
on  the  dillemper  which  carried  him  off  the  ftage. 
And  notwithftanding  all  the  artifices  ufed  by  An¬ 
tonio  Perez,  to  avoid  his  being  fufpeCted  of  the 
murder  of  Escovedo,  as  his  going  to  his  country- 
houfe  at  the  time  the  faCt  was  committed,  and  the 
like  ;  yet  it  was  no  fooner  done,  but  every  body 
believed  the  Secretary  Perez  to  have  been  the  au¬ 
thor  of  it,  not  upon  a  political  account  indeed,  but 
for  his  having  thwarted  him  in  his  amours  with 
the  Princefs  of  Eboli. 

The  King  notwithftanding  he  had  commanded 
Antonio  Perez  to  procure  Escovedo  to  be 
taken  off,  in  the  manner  above  related,  as  an  of¬ 
fender  whom  he  durft  not  profecute  in  the  Courts 
of  law,  and  had  promifed  him  his  protection,  yet 
to  remove  the  odium  of  that  aCtion  from  himfelf, 
he  fuffered  Antonio  to  be  profecuted  and  con¬ 
demned  for  it,  believing  that  it  would  be  in 
vain  for  the  Minilter  to  charge  his  Sovereign 
with  having  authorized  the  faCt,  becaufe  he  had 
feized  his  papers,  and  there  was  no  living  witnefs 
of  his  having  given  thofe  commands.  But  An¬ 
tonio  Perez  having  fecured  fome  papers  in 
a  friend’s  hands  ,  that  plainly  Ihewed  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  authority  from  his  Majefty  ,  found 
means  to  efcape  into  Arragon,  of  which  province 
he  was  a  native,  and  referred  his  cafe  to  the  fove- 
reign  Court  of  that  kingdom  ;  from  which,  if  he 
was  acquitted,  there  lay  no  appeal  but  to  the 
Cortes,  or  Affembly  of  the  States  of  Arragon. 
The  King  having  founded  the  Arragonefe  Judges, 
and  finding  they  were  inclined  to  acquit  the  pri- 
foner,  ordered  him  to  be  taken  out  of  their  hands, 
VOL.  II. 


and  committed  to  the  prifon  of  the  Inquilition  for  ^  Ji  A  P . 
herefy  and  witchcraft,  which  he  had  charged  him  f 

with.  This  the  Arragonians  looked  upon  as  fuch  }n(-urrec- 
a  flagrant  breach  of  their  privileges,  that  they  had  tion  in 
recourfe  to  arms,  took  AntonioPerez  by  Arragon,. 
force  out  of  the  prifon  of  the  Inquilition,  and 
Hood  upon  their  defence.  The  King  hereupon 
declared  them  rebels  and  having  affembled  an 
army  of  veteran  troops,  fent  them  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Don  Alonso  de  Vargas  to  invade 
the  kingdom  of  Arragon  ;  but  the  maiecontents 
difperfing,  and  fubmiting  themlelves  upon  the 
approach  of  the  King’s  army,  there  happened  no 
aCtion  •,  the  gates  of  the  capital  city  were  fet  open 
to  the  General,  the  Chief  Jultice  and  fome  of 
thofe  who  had  been  the  forwarded:  to  affert  their 
liberties  were  hanged  up,  or  otherwife  executed, 
and  Arragon  from  that  time  looked  upon  as  a 
conquered  province  :  the  Cortes  indeed  here,  and 
in  Caftile,  continued  to  be  affembled  as  anciently, 
to  give  a  fandlion  to  the  King’s  edidts  •,  but  there 
are  not  many  inftances  where  they  have  had  the 
courage  to  oppole  the  Court  fince,  in  any  thing 
that  has  been  demanded  of  them.  It  is  only  to 
amufe  the  people  with  a  fhadow  of  their  ancient 
conftitution,  and  to  take  off  the  odium  from  the 
Court,  when  their  concurrence  is  required  to  any 
opprefiive  edidls.  As  for  Antonio  Perez,  he 
had  efcaped  into  France  from  Arragon  two  or 
three  days  before  the  King’s  forces  arrived  there, 
and  afterwards  vifited  England  and  fome  other 
foreign  Courts  ;  but  I  do  not  find  the  enemies  of 
Spain  gave  him  any  great  encouragement,  or  that 
he  made  any  mighty  difeoveries  of  the  intrigues 
of  the  Spanifh  Court,  though  he  and  his  father 
had  been  above  forty  years  Secretaries  of  State  in 
that  kingdom,  and  had  a  great  fhare  in  the  admi- 
niftration  there.  And  indeed  a  man  that  by  his 
own  confeflion  turns  affaftin,  to  fupport  the  arbi¬ 
trary  views  of  a  wicked  Prince,  ought  defervedly 
to  be  detelled  by  all  mankind,  to  be  profecuted 
at  home  with  all  the  fury  this  man  was,  and  to 
be  treated  with  fufpicion  and  coldnefs  in  foreign 
Courts  :  he  feems  richly  to  have  deferved  the  u^ 
fage  he  complains  of.  But  I  refer  the  reader  to 
Dr.  G  e  d  d  e  s  for  a  fuller  account  of  this  my- 
itery  of  iniquity  ;  and  indeed  the  Doctor  has 
laid  open  fuch  a  feene  of  ilate-craft  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  he  has  given  us  of  this  occurrence,  that  I 
cannot  but  recommend  it  to  the  perufal  of  my 
countrymen. 

To  return  to  the  hiftory  of  Spain  :  We  find  K-  Philip 
King  Philip  caufed  his  fon  Prince  Charl  EsPutsthis 
to  be  poifoned  in  prifon  in  the  year  1568.  What 
his  crime  was,  does  not  appear  •,  but  it  is  generally 
faid,  he  was  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
life  of  his  Sovereign  and  Father :  though  others 
fay,  that  this  unfortunate  Prince  having  made 
love  to  his  mother-in-law  while  fiie  was  fingle, 
they  carried  on  the  amour  after  fhe  was  married 
to  his  father  ;  which  provoked  him  to  this  feve- 
rity  ;  and  the  Queen  herfelf  died  foon  after,  not 
without  the  fufpicion  of  being  poifoned. 

The  King  marrying  a  fourth  wife  had  four 
fons  by  her,  of  whom  Philip,  who  alone  fur- 
vived,  and  afterwards  fucceeded  him,  was  born 
in  the  year  1578.  The  fame  year  Sebastian,  King  of 
King  of  Portugal,  affembling  a  great  fleet  and  Portugal 
army,  made  a  defcent  on  the  coatt  of  Africa,  and  deie!??j!  , 
was  defeated  in  a  general  battle  by  the  Infidels,*^  Africa, 
in  which  he  loft  his  life  •,  and  leaving  no  iffue,  his 
uncle  Cardinal  Henry  was  proclaimed  King  ; 
and  he  dying  in  the  year  1580,  without  children, 
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C  H  A  P.  Philip  King  of  Spain  feized  on  the  kingdom  of 
,  XVIIL  j  Portugal,  which  he  claimed  in  right  of  his  mother 
Elizabeth  the  Emprefs  ;  and  though  there 
lip  {sizes  were  many  other  pretenders  to  that  crown,  Pur- 
Port  jgal,  LIP  being  the  mod  powerful,  eftablifhed  himfelf 
ard  be'  ,  in  that  kingdom  ;  whereby  all  the  provinces  of 

Monarch  Spain  were  n0W  united  Under  °ne  ,iead’  and  KinS 
of  Spain!  Philip  became  matter  of  the  treafures  both  of 

the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies. 

King  Philip  having  fitted  out  the  Spanifh  ar¬ 
mada,  with  an  intent  to  have  made  a  conqueft 
of  England,  as  has  been  mentioned  already,  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  Queen- of  England,  in  return  of  that 
hoftile  attempt,  efpoufed  the  intereft  of  Don  An¬ 
tonio,  called  the  Baftard  of  Portugal,  whom 
the  Portuguefe  had  declared  their  King,  and  fent 
a  confiderable  fleet  to  Liflxm,  in  order  to  advance 
him  to  that  throne  ;  but  the  Spanifh  forces  being 
too  numerous  in  the  city,  that  fleet  returned  to 
England  without  effecting  any  thing.  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  better  fuccefs  in  the  year  1596, 
Cadiz  when  her  fleet  plundered  Cadiz  of  a  prodigious 
plundered,  treafure,  and  burnt  the  galeons,  which  lay  there 
bound  for  Mexico,  as  has  been  related  already. 
King  Phi-  King  Philip  died  on  the  thirteenth  of  September 
lip  dies.  after  a  reign  of  great  adtion,  having  been 

engaged^in  almoft  perpetual  wars,  either  in  Italy, 
the  Low-Countries,  or  againft  the  Infidels,  in 
which  he  exhaufted  an  immenfe  treafure  i  as  he 
did  alfo  in  his  magnificent  buildings,  of  which 
the  palace  of  the  Efcurial  was  the  chief.  He  was 
fuccefsful  in  his  expedition  againft  Portugal,  but 
the  lofs  of  the  feven  United  Provinces  was  a  great 
blow  to  the  Spanifh  monarchy  *,  not  fo  much  for 
the  value  of  thofe  territories,  as  the  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  State,  which  became  a  moft  im¬ 
placable  enemy  to  Spain,  and  rofe  to  that  great- 
nefs  we  fee  them  at  this  day,  chiefly  by  the 
fpoils  they  acquired  from  the  Spaniards  and  Por¬ 
tuguefe, 

Philip  HI.  Philip  III  fucceeded  his  father,  and  the  year 
I598-  following  was  married  to  the  Princefs  Marga¬ 
ret,  daughter  of  Charles  Archduke  of  Au- 
ftria.  In  this  reign  Final  was  furprized  by  the 
A  truce  Spaniards,  anno  1602  ;  and  a  truce  for  twelve 
jTaiiwni  Years  was  concluded  between  Spain  and  the  United 
the  Low  "  Provinces,  anno  1609,  by  which  the  Dutch  were 
Countries,  left  at  liberty  to  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies.  But  the 
moft  remarkable  event  that  happened  during  the 
reign  of  P  h  i  l  i  p  III,  was  the  expulfion  of  the 
Morifcoes  out  of  Spain. 

The  ex-  The  learned  writer  above  cited  afcribes  the  ba- 
of^rire  nifhinS  ^is  Peopk  entirely  to  the  bigotry  and 
Moors  ze£d  t^ie  Spanifh  Clergy,  who  threatned  the 
from  King  with  the  heavieft  judgments,  if  he  did  not 
Spain,  confent  to  it.  The  Barons,  whofe  vaffals  they 
1609  and  were?  and  whofe  lands  were  cultivated  by  the 
1  I0'  Morifcoes,  made  the  moft  pathetick  representa¬ 
tions  to  the  throne  to  prevent  its  being  put  in  ex¬ 
ecution  ;  afluring  his  Majefty,  that  the  kingdom 
would  be  abfolutely  ruined,  if  the  Morifcoes,  who 
were  the  only  hufbandmen  and  mechanicks  in 
the  country,  were  fent  away.  In  anfwer  to 
which,  they  received  the  following  letter  from  his 
Majefty. 

Venerable  and  Beloved, 

The  rea-  ‘  TT'OU  cannot  but  be  fenfible  of  the  great  en- 
fons  given  c  j[  deavours  that  have  been  ufed  through  a  long 
Courtfor  *  fenes  of  years  to  convert  the  New  Chriftians  of 
the  expul-  ‘  this  kingdom,  and  of  an  edidt  of  grace  having 
hon  of  the  ‘  been  granted  to  themi  and  of  all  the  other  means 
Moors.  1 


which  have  been  made  ufe  of  to  inftrudt  them  CHAP, 
in  our  holy  faith  ;  as  alfo  of  the  ill  fuccefs  of  all  XVIII. 
thofe  endeavours,  not  fo  much  as  one  of  them 
(as  is  believed)  having  been  converted  thereby. 

On  the  contrary,  their  obftinacy  has  gone  on 
increafing  daily,  with  an  inclination  to  plot 
the  difturbance  of  the  peace  of  thefe  our  King¬ 
doms. 

4  Now  the  danger  and  irreparable  damage, 
which  may  attend  our  luffering  thefe  people  to 
remain  any  longer  among  us,  having  been  laid 
before  me  fome  years  ago,  by  feveral  learned 
and  holy  men,  and  who  exhorted  me  to  a  fpeedy 
remedy,  and  which,  they  told  me,  I  was  bound 
in  confcience  to  make  ufe  of*,  afluring  me  far¬ 
ther,  that  I  might,  without  any  fcruple  of  con¬ 
fcience,  punifh  them  all  with  death,  and  the 
lofs  of  their  eftates,  for  the  crimes  whereof  they 
were  guilty,  all  of  them  being  guilty  of  herefy 
and  apoftacy,  and  of  divine  and  human  treafon  : 
neverthelefs,  notwithftanding  we  might  have 
proceeded  againft  them  with  the  rigour  that  their 
crimes  do  deferve,  we  continuing  defirous,  if  it 
had  been  poflible,  to  have  reduced  them  by  mild 
and  gentle  methods,  did,  as  you  know  very  well, 
order  a  Junta  to  be  held  at  Valencia,  to  confulc 
together,  to  fee  whether  any  new  ways  might 
be  found  out  to  convert  them,  that  fo  we  might 
not  be  obliged  to  banifh  them  out  of  Spain.  But 
while  we  were  thus  labouring  their  converfion, 
we  received  advice  by  feveral  ways  of  their  hav¬ 
ing  fent  deputies  to  Conftantinopleand  Morocco, 
to  invite  the  Turk  and  Mulev  Shim  to 
come-  to  their  afliftance,  with  an  afifurance  of 
fifty  thoufand  men  being  ready  to  join  them 
when  they  landed  in  Spain,  who  were  all  as 
true  Mahometans  as  any  in  Barbary,  and  would 
all  facrifice  their  lives  and  eftates  in  their  fer- 
vice  :  and  to  encourage  them  to  enterprize  it, 
they  told  them  it  would  be  an  eafy  conqueft, 

Spain  having  but  few  men  in  it  that  were  fit  to 
bear  arms,  and  yet  fewer  that  knew  any  thing 
of  martial  difeipline.  They  have  been  guilty 
alfo  of  holding  a  correfpondence  with  heretical 
and  other  Princes,  who  are  enemies  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  our  monarchy,  having  offered  to  affift 
both  the  one  and  the  other  with  their  forces. 
Furthermore,  we  are  certainly  informed  of  the 
Turk’s  having  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Per- 
fian,  and  with  fome  of  his  rebellious  fubjedfs, 
that  fo  he  may  be  at  liberty  to  fend  his  fleet  into 
our  feas  ;  and  that  Mulev  Selem  alfo  has 
quitted  his  kingdom,  and  is  treating  with  the 
northern  hereticks  about  ftiips  to  tranfport  an 
army  of  Moors  into  Spain,  which  thofe  hereticks 
have  promifed  to  fupply  him  with.  Now  in 
how  great  danger  Spain  would  be  if  it  Ihould  be 
invaded  by  thefe  and  fome  other  enemies,  I  leave 
you  to  judge. 

4  Now  confidering  all  that  has  been  faid,  and 
neing  defirous  to  comply  with  the  obligations  we 
are  under  to  procure  the  confervation  and  fecu- 
rity  of  our  kingdoms,  and  of  this  in  particular, 
and  of  all  our  good  and  faithful  fubjedts  therein, 
who  are  of  all  our  other  fubjedts  in  the  greateft 
danger  ;  and  that  the  herefy  and  apoftacy  where¬ 
with  our  Lord  is  fo  much  offended  may  be  ex¬ 
tirpated,  after  having  recommended  this  affair, 
and  caufed  it  to  be  recommended  to  God,  truft- 
ing  in  his  divine  favour,  in  a  work  wherein  his 
glory  is  fo  deeply  concerned,  we  have  refolved 
to  banifh  all  the  Morifcoes  out  of  this  our  king¬ 
dom,  and  that  of  Caftile,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 

‘  you 
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you  will  be  advertifed  of  ;  and  with  which,  as 
‘  good  and  faithful  fubjefls,  I  have  ordered  you 

*  to  be  acquainted,  on  purpofe  to  make  you  fen- 

*  fible  that  it  is  the  fecurity  of  your  perfons  and 

*  afFairs,  and  to  prevent  the  dangers  which  do 
‘  threaten  you  and  them,  and  the  great  love  I 

*  have  for  you,  that  move  me  to  take  this  refolu- 
‘  tion,  the  execution  whereof  cannot  be  delayed 
‘  any  longer,  without  running  the  hazard  of  fee- 
‘  ing  Spain  fpeedly  invaded  by  lb  many  enemies, 

‘  and  particularly  the  forementioned  Infidels. 

‘  We  do  therefore  earneftly  charge  you,  to 

*  whofe  fecurity  and  repofe  the  effectual  and  fpeedy 
‘  execution  of  this  our  purpofe  will  redound  fo 
4  much,  to  be  afliftant  to  it,  as  you  fhall  be  di- 
4  reded  by  the  Marquis  de  Carazena,  our 
«  Lieutenant  and  Captain-General  of  this  king- 
‘  dom.  And  this  I  exped  from  the  zeal  you  have 
‘  for  God’s  lervice  and  mine,  and  your  own  pre- 
«  fervation  ;  and  herein  you  will  comply  with  the 
«  obligations  of  faithful  and  good  Chriftians  and 
«  fubjeds,  and  will  perform  the  mod  acceptable 
«  fervice  you  can  do  us. 

*  As  to  every  thing  relating  to  the  execution 
*  of  this  our  purpofe,  we  do  remit  you  to 
‘  our  Viceroy,  who  fhall  in  my  name  di- 
‘  red  you,  and  whofe  diredions  you  fhall 
‘  execute. 

From  St.  Laurence,  the  nth 

of  September,  1 609. 

This  letter  was  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  the 
fame  month  delivered  by  the  Viceroy  to  the  Ba¬ 
rons,  who  having  the  fame  thoughts  of  the  trea- 
fons  mentioned  in  it,  as  they  had  fome  years  be¬ 
fore,  when  they  called  them  {peculations  and  chi- 
maera’s,  were  not  at  all  fatisfied  with  it,  though 
the  great  fleet  and  army,  that  were  at  that  time 
in  their  ports,  obliged  them  to  fubmit  to  what  it 
ordered. 

And  on  the  fame  day  the  band  for  expelling  all 
the  Morifcoes  of  the  kingdom  was  publifhed  by 
found  of  trumpet,  in  all  the  publick  places  in  the 
city  of  Valencia,  and  in  a  fhort  time  after  in  all 
the  cities  and  towns  of  that  kingdom. 

The  reafons  the  Dodor  afligns  for  the  Morif¬ 
coes  continuing  Mahometans,  notwithftanding  all 
the  cruelties  the  Inquifition  had  exercifed  upon 
them  for  fo  many  years,  are  thefe;  1.  Their  liv¬ 
ing  in  fuch  numbers  together,  not  only  whole 
villages,  but  fome  whole  towns  and  countries  hav¬ 
ing  no  other  inhabitants  ;  whereby  they  confirmed 
and  encouraged  one  another  in  their  infidelity,  and 
were  not  fo  eafily  difcovered  by  the  Inquifition, 
as  where  they  were  intermingled  with  Chriftians. 
2.  Their  underftanding  no  language  but  the  Ara- 
bick,  efpecially  their  women  and  children,  which 
the  Miflioners  fent  amongft  them  were  feldom 
matters  of.  3.  Their  living  fo  near  the  Moors  of 
Barbary,  with  whom  they  held  a  correfpondence, 
and  might  entertain  hopes  of  regaining  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Spain  by  their  afliftance.  4.  The  pride 
and  follicitude  of  the  Spaniards  to  diftinguifh  them- 
felves  from  the  Morifcoes,  by  calling  themfelves 
Old  Chriftians,  and  the  Morifcoes  New  Chri¬ 
ftians  ;  and  by  excluding  the  Morifcoes  from  of¬ 
fices  and  employments  in  Church  and  State,  by 
which  they  preferved  the  memory  of  their  being 
defcended  from  the  Moors,  which  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  root  of  their  perfifting  fo  obftinately  in  Ma- 
hometifm.  And  laftly.  The  Spaniards  worfhip- 
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ping  images,  for  which  the  Mahometans  have  an  C  H  A  P 
infuperable  averfion.  There  are  others  who  af-  J 

cribe  their  prejudices  to  Chriftianity  to  the  cruel-  J 
ties  exercifed  on  them  by  the  Inquifitors  ;  it  being 
impoflible  for  people  to  entertain  a  favourable  opi¬ 
nion  of  religion,  which  transformed  its  difciples 
into  fuch  barbarous  monfters. 

_  The  fubftance  of  the  band  or  edidt  for  their  ba-  The  band 
nifhment  was  as  follows  :  oredi&for 

1.  That  all  the  Morifcoes,  men,  women,  and 
children,  fhould,  within  three  days  after  the  pub-  Moors 
lication  of  it,  begin  their  march  towards  the  ports  from  Va- 
affigned  them  to  embark  for  Barbary,  where  they  lencia. 
fhould  meet  with  vefiels  furnifhed  with  provifions 

to  tranfport  them.  That  they  might  take  with 
them  fo  much  of  their  movable  goods  as  they  were 
able  to  carry,  and  lay  in  provifions  for  their  voy- 
age,  befides  what  were  laid  in  by  the  government : 
and  whoever  did  not  comply  with  this  edidl  was 
to  be  put  to  death. 

2.  That  any  perfon  might  apprehend  fuch  Mo¬ 
rifcoes  as  abfen  ted  themfelves  ;  and  if  they  refitted, 
they  might  be  killed. 

3.  That  if  any  of  them  fhould  burn  or  de- 
ftroy  their  houfes,  plantations,  corn,  or  effedls, 
they  fhould  fuffer  death  ;  which  the  people  of  the 
place  where  it  was  done  were  impowered  to  execute. 

5.  That  the  fugar-works,  plantations  of  rice, 
aqueducts,  &c.  might  be  preferved,  fix  families  in 
a  hundred  (to  be  nominated  by  the  Barons)  with 
their  wives  and  children,  were  permitted  to  re- ,  , 
main  behind. 

7.  None  fhall  conceal  any  of  the  Morifcoes, 
on  pain  of  the  galleys. 

9.  Such  children  as  are  under  four  years  old  are 
permitted  to  ftay  behind. 

10.  Children  of  fix  years  old,  where  one  of 
the  parents  is  an  Old  Chriftian,  may  ftay  with 
fuch  parent. 

11.  Thofe  were  alfo  permitted  to  remain  in 
Spain,  who  had  lived  amongft  the  Old  Chriftians 
a  confiderable  time,  and  had  not  been  at  the  Mo- 
rifco  meetings  for  two  years  paft,  and  thofe  who 
could  produce  a  certificate  from  the  parifh  prieft 
of  their  receiving  the  facrament. 

13.  They  were  permitted  to  retire  to  any  coun¬ 
try  out  of  the  Spanilfi  dominions  provided  they 
departed  from  their  habitations  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Dated  at  Valencia,  22  Sept.  1609. 

Moft  of  the  Morifcoes  of  Valencia  were  ex¬ 
ported  to  Barbary  according  to  this  edidt;  but 
fome  of  them  retired  to  the  mountains,  and  flood 
upon  their  defence :  whereupon  a  body  of  regular 
troops  were  fent  againft  them,  and  having  de¬ 
feated  them  with  a  very  great  (laughter,  the  reft 
were  exported  to  Africa. 

By  another  band  or  edidt  dated  the  ninth  of  The 
December,  1609,  the  Morifcoes  of  Grenada,  1 

Murcia,  and  Seville,  were  in  like  manner  ba-  Murcja>  * 
nifhed,  as  thofe  of  Arragon  and  Catalonia  were  Arragon, 
by  other  edidls  dated  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  Seville, 
1610*,  and  thofe  that  were  difperfed  in  the  two  *nd.9al\lle 
Caftiles,  Eftremadura,  and  La  Mancha,  werebam  e* 
expelled  by  another,  dated  the  tenth  of  July, 

1610. 

The  Spaniards  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  num- Their 
bers  of  thofe  that  were  tranfported  at  thefe  feve- numbers* 
ral  embarkations  •,  fome  make  them  to  be  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  fouls,  thofe  who  fpeak  moft  moderately, 
compute  them  at  fix  hundred  thoufand,  who  were 
fet  on  fhore  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  in  a  ftarving 

condition. 
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CHAP,  condition.  The  King  indeed  gave  all  of  them 
XVIir-  leave  to  fell  their  goods  and  cattle  (except  thofe 
'  v’  ’  of  Valencia)  and  to  carry  the  value  of  fuch  ef¬ 
fects  away  with  them,  provided  it  confided  in  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  Spain :  but  they 
were  to  take  no  gold  ,  filver,  or  bills  of  exchange, 
with  them,  except  travelling  charges;  fo  that 
this,  which  was  at  firft  looked  upon  as  a  great 
favour,  became  of  very  little  benefit  to  them  ;  the 
Morifcoes,  who  were  obliged  to  difpofe  of  their 
goods  within  a  limited  time,  being  obliged  to 
fell  them  to  the  Chriftians  for  a  trifle,  while  the 
Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  held  the  mer¬ 
chandize  and  effedfs  the  Moors  carried  with  them 
at  an  exceffive  price. 

My  author  obferves,  that  notwithftanding  this 
expulfion  of  the  Moors  to  a  barren  coaft,  with 
little  or  nothing  for  them  to  fubfift  on,  was  one 
of  the  greateft  pieces  of  barbarity  that  ever  was 
Theda-  committed  •,  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  andtheChri- 

vere  the  contrivers  of  it,  were  al- 
fufferers  by  this  expulfion  :  for  as  the 
country  is  generally  afcribed  to  the 
fion.  r  multitudes  of  people  it  contains,  the  lofs  of  fo 
many  thoufands  at  once,  confidering  them  only  as 
common  men,  muft  have  had  a  great  influence 
upon  Spain  :  but  where  the  people  expelled,  as  in 
this  cafe,  were  the  moft  induftrious  part  of  the 
nation,  who  alone  applied  themfelves  to  manufac¬ 
tures  and  hufbandry,  the  lofs  muft  be  inconceiva¬ 
bly  great.  And  in  fad  we  find  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  have  been  ever  fince  the  moft  inconfidera- 
ble  and  beggarly  people  in  Europe  ;  and  that  for 
want  of  manufactures  of  their  own,  they  lofe  all 
the  advantages  that  might  be  made  of  thofe  rich 
empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  of  which  they  are 
Sovereigns  •,  the  wealth  whereof  only  paffes  thro* 
their  hands  to  the  merchants  of  other  nations. 
And  this  muft  have  been  the  confequence  of  that 
barbarous  aCt,  though  we  fhould  not  fuppofe  the 
divine  providence  to  have  interpofed,  and  thrown 
them  into  thele  miferable  circumftances  by  way 
of  punifhment  for  their  injuftice  and  cruelty. 
Thefe  are  fome  of  the  genuine  fruits  of  thofe  mer- 
cilefs  courts  of  Inquifition,  which  that  bigotted 
people  are  taught  to  look  upon  as  the  great  fup- 
portof  the  purity  of  the  Chriftian  faith.  It  was 
but  a  very  little  time  after,  that  the  Court  of 
Spain  itfelf  was  made  lenfible  how  impolitick  this 
proceeding  had  been  •,  for  in  the  fame  reign,  anno 
1618,  the  King  having  affembled  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  Council  to  confider  of  the  ruinous  ftate  of 
his  dominions,  and  how  it  might  be  remedied, 
the  Council,  in  the  preamble  to  their  reprefenta- 
tion  on  that  fubjeCt,  fet  forth,  That  the  depopu¬ 
lation,  and  want  of  hands  in  Spain,  was  greater 
than  ever  had  been  known  in  the  times  of  his 
predeceffors ;  fo  great,  that  if  God  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  remedy,  the  crown  of  Spain  was  haftening 
to  it’s  final  ruin  and  deftruCtion.  Nothing  was 
more  vifible  than  that  -Spain  ejla  a  quique  de  dar  in 
terra ,  is  on  the  point  of  falling  flat  to  the  ground. 
It’s  houfes  were  in  ruins  every  where,  without  any 
one  to  rebuild  them,  and  it’s  towns  and  villages 
lay  like  defarts. 

16:9.  To  return  to  our  hiftory :  The  Valteline,  a 
pals  between  Italy  and  Germany,  revolting  from 
the  Grifons,  the  Spaniards  endeavoured  to  make 
themfelves  mailers  of  it  on  one  fide,  as  theFrench 
did  on  the  other  •,  which  occafioned  a  war  of 
many  years  continuance,  fometimes  one  power 
getting  poflefiion  of  it,  and  fometimes  the  other, 
till  at  length  the  country  was  reftored  to  it’s  for¬ 
mer  ftate.  1 
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In  Germany  the  Spaniards  taking  part  with  CXyj^j 
the  Catholick  Princes  againft  the  Protefiants ,  /  '_f 

contributed  to  the  defeating  the  EleCtor  Pala¬ 
tine,  and  wrefting  the  crown  of  Bohemia  from 
him. 

P  h  1  l  1  p  III  died  on  the  fifteenth  of  March,  1620. 
1620-1,  whom  the  Spaniards  admire  for  his  piety  Philip  ill 
and  virtue ;  while  others  relate  that  the  horrors  dies‘ 
and  remorfe  he  underwent  in  his  dying  moments, 
on  account  of  the  cruelties  he  had  exercifed  on 
the  Morifcoes,  were  inexpreffible. 

Philip  IV  lucceeded  his  father  at  fixteen  years  Philip  IV. 
of  age.  It  is  obferved,  that  every  Minifter  of  1621. 
State  in  this  reign,  at  the  entrance  on  his  office, 
was  obliged  to  give  in  a  particular  of  his  eftate. 

One  reafon  whereof  might  be,  that  none  fhould 
be  admitted,  whofe  circumftances  might  tempt 
them  to  rob  the  publick  ;  and  the  other,  that  it 
might  be  known  what  addition  they  had  made  to 
their  fortunes  during  their  adminiftration. 

The  truce  with  Holland  expiring,  the  war  with  The  war 
the  Dutch  was  renewed,  wherein  the  Spaniards' with  the 
were  great  fufferers  by  fea  and  land,  notwithftand-  Dutch  re' 
ingthe  Netherlanders  were  now  no  longer  fupported  VIVed' 
by  the  Englifh,  who  began  to  look  upon  them  as 
their  rivals  in  trade. 

About  the  fame  time  Charles  Prince  of  1623. 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  arrived  in 
Spain,  in  order  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  marriage 
between  that  Prince  and  the  Infanta  the  Princefs 
Mary:  but  the  Spanifh  hiftorians  relate,  that 
the  match  went  off  on  the  Court  of  England’s  in¬ 
filling,  that  the  Eledtor  Palatine’s  dominions  in 
Germany  fhould  be  reftored  to  him. 

The  war  continuing  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  1524.’ 
Marquis  Spinola,  General  of  the  Spaniards 
there,  took  Breda  from  the  Dutch,  after  a  brave 
defence.  i 

In  the  year  1628,  Peter  Heyn,  Comman-  t^2g 
der  of  a  Dutch  fquadron,  furprized  the  Spanifh 
plate  fleet,  wherein  he  took  twelve  millions  of 
florins.  The  Dutch  alfo  made  a  defcent  in  Bra¬ 
zil,  and  plundered  the  Portuguefe  fettlements  there, 
carrying  off  a  vaft  booty :  and  though  they  were 
afterwards  driven  out  of  Brazil,  they  made  them¬ 
felves  ample  amends  by  the  fettlements  they  fur- 
prized  and  took  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe.  But  the 
hiftory  of  the  Spanifh  wars  with  the  Dutch,  as  well 
as  the  French,  being  contained  in  the  former  part 
of  this  volume,  I  fhall  not  trouble  the  reader  with 
the  repetition  of  thofe  pccurrences. 

The  Catalonians  having  been  oppreffed  by  the  1639. 
Prime  Minifter  Olivarez,  revolted  from  Spain,  The  Caca- 
and  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  France, 
in  the  year  1639,  remaining  fubjedt  to  that  crown  g°efe*re- 
for  eleven  or  twelve  year  afterwards.  The  fame  volt, 
tyrannical  meafures  induced  the  Portuguefe  to 
throw  off  the  Spanifh  yoke,  and  advance  the  Duke 
of  Braganza  to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  who  was 
defcended  from  their  former  Kings ;  and  to  add 
to  their  misfortunes,  there  happened  a  rebellion 
in  Naples  in  1647,  whereby  that  kingdom  had 
infallibly  been  wrefted  out  of  their  hands,  if  the  Maffatuel- 
French  had  been  at  leifure  to  fupport  it.  TheJo’sln^‘ 
kingdom  of  Naples  for  fome  time  after  the  con-  m 
quell  of  it,  was  governed  with  great  moderation  ap  e“' 
by  the  Spaniards ;  the  taxes  demanded  of  them 
were  inconfiderable,  and  thofe  paid  under  the 
name  of  a  donative  or  free  gift  of  the  States : 
but  they  had  of  late  years  been  extravagantly  in- 
creafed,  and  in  a  manner  forced  from  them  by 
infolent  colledtors  and  receivers.  But  none  were 
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CHAP,  paid  with  more  reludlance  than  thofe  impofed  on 
XVIII.  provifions ;  inlomuch  that  when  the  collectors 
v,"'v  *  came  into  the  markets  to  demand  the  duties  laid 

upon  fruit,  herbs  and  fifh,  they  frequently  met 
with  refiftance,  and  were  fome  of  them  beaten 
and  wounded  ;  the  officers  calling  the  guards  to 
their  affiftance,  feveral  of  the  common  people 
were  apprehended  and  feverely  puniffied.  At 
length  a  bold  young  fifherman,  named  Thomas 
Aniello,  (commonly  called  Massaniello) 
having  had  his  fifh  taken  from  him  for  refufing 
the  tax  demanded,  alfembled  the  mob  about  him, 
and  handing  on  a  table  in  the  market  place,  fo 
effectually  reprefented  the  hardffiips  and  oppref- 
fions  they  lay  under,  that  the  multitude,  one  and 
all,  cried  out  there  was  no  bearing  them,  and  that 
they  would  get  the  duties  taken  off,  or  die  in  the 
attempt;  whereupon  Massaniello  offered  to 
be  their  leader,  and  firft  fet  fire  to  all  the  little 
offices  where  the  collectors  ufed  to  receive  the  ex- 
cife:  from  thence  he  led  the  mob  to  the  Viceroy, 
demanded  that  all  the  taxes  fhould  be  remitted, 
and  the  charters  of  their  privileges  granted  in  the 
reigns  of  King  Ferdinand  and  Charles  V, 
produced  and  confirmed.  The  Viceroy  endea¬ 
voured  to  appeafe  the  malecontents  with  fair  words 
and  throwing  money  amongft  them,  but  all  in 
vain ;  they  were  increafed  in  a  day  or  two  to 
near  an  hundred  thoufand  men,  armed  with  fuch 
weapons  as  they  could  get,  when  their  General 
took  upon  him  to  fettle  the  price  of  provifions: 
after  which  he  burnt  or  demolifhed  the  houfes  of 
the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  plundered  the  palaces 
of  the  nobility,  and  brought  out  their  richeft  plate 
and  moveables,  which  he  fet  on  fire  ;  command¬ 
ing  his  followers  not  to  apply  any  of  it  to  their 
own  ufe  on  pain  of  death,  which  he  did  not  fail 
to  infliCt  on  fuch  as  tranfgreffed  his  orders.  No 
Sovereign  was  ever  more  punctually  obeyed  than 
this  mufhroom  of  a  Prince,  whofe  authority  was 
fcarce  of  four  days  {landing.  The  Viceroy  find¬ 
ing  it  in  vain  to  refill  the  torrent  with  the  fmall 
force  he  had,  ffiut  himfelf  up  in  one  of  the  caflles, 
and  privately  hired  a  body  of  banditti  or  cut-throats 
to  murder  Massaniello,  which  being  difcovered, 
the  banditti  were  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  Vice¬ 
roy’s  brother,  who  was  concerned  in  the  contri¬ 
vance,  dragged  through  the  ftreets  till  he  was 
dead ;  after  which  a  butcher  cut  off  his  head, 
and  expofed  it  on  a  pole,  which  put  the  nobi¬ 
lity  into  the  utmoft  confirmation.  The  Arch- 
bifhop  however  had  the  courage  to  propofe  a  treaty 
between  the  Viceroy  and  Massaniello  ;  and 
the  Viceroy  confenting  to  remit  the  taxes,  and 
produce  the  charters  of  their  liberties,  and  to  iffue 
a  general  pardon  for  all  that  was  pad,  Massa¬ 
niello  agreed  that  all  aCts  of  hoftility  fhould 
ceafe,  but  would  not  lay  down  his  arms  however, 
till  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  King  of  Spain. 
Things  being  thus  pacified,  the  Viceroy,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  found  means  to  get  the  ufurper  poifoned, 
for  he  immediately  became  delirious,  giving  out 
abfurd  and  contradictory  orders ;  whereupon  the 
mob  abandoned  him,  and  he  was  killed  by  fome 
of  the  nobility  :  thus  his  reign  ended  within  ten 
days  after  the  infurreCtion  begun.  Some  fay  his 
head  was  only  turned  with  his  fudden  advance¬ 
ment,  and  the  variety  of  bufinefs  it  brought  upon 
him,  for  the  difpatch  whereof  he  did.  not  give 
himfelf  time  to  eat  or  deep.  All  agree  he  was  a 
wonder  of  a  man  ,  and  managed  a  mob  to  admi¬ 
ration,  confidering  the  meannefs  of  his  birth  and 
education.  Notwithftanding  the  people  had  loft 
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their  leader,  they  ftill  continued  in  arms ,  and  c  H  A 
the  nobility  raffing  their  vaffals  to  oppofe  them,  J 

the  nation  was  divided,  and  a  kind  of  civil  war'  v 
enfued.  The  mob,  to  ftrengthen  their  party, 
invited  in  the  French ;  but  they  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  afford  them  any  great  affiftance,  only 
the  Duke  of  Guife  was  fent  to  be  their  General. 

The  people  finding  themfelvesdifappointed  of  the 
reinforcements  they  expeded  from  France,  upon 
a.  general  pardon  being  offered  them  returned  to 
their  duty,  and  abandoning  the  Duke  of  Guife, 
he  was  made  prifoner  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  next  confiderable  tranfaClion  in  this  reign,  16^8. 
was  the  peace  concluded  at  Munfter  with  the  U-  Per‘ce  of 
nited  Provinces,  whereby  King  Philip  acknow- Manfter‘ 
ledged  the  fovereignty  and  independency  of  the 
States-General,  and  confented  that  they  fhould 
enjoy  the  places  and  countries  they  were  poffeffed 
of;  particularly  Boifteduc,  Bergenopzoom,  Maef- 
tricht,  Breda,  the  Grave,  Hulft,  and  all  fuch 
places  as  they  then  held  in  Brabant  or  Flanders : 

That  the  States  alio  fhould  retain  all  they  poffeffed 
in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  Afia,  Africa  and 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Spaniards  might  continue  their  trade  and  na- 
vigation  to  the  Laft-Indies  in  the  fame  manner 
they  then  did,  but  not  extend  themfelves  on  that 
fide.  That  each  party,  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft- 
Indies,  fhould  abftain  from  the  trade  and  naviga¬ 
tion  of  fuch  places  as  belonged  to  the  other.  That 
the  river  Scheld,  and  the  channels  of  the  Sas  and 
Scoyn,  and  other  entrances  into  the  fea  there¬ 
abouts,  fhould  remain  in  thepoffeflionof  the  States, 
who  might  Jay  what  duties  they  pleafed  on  veffels 
paffing  that  way,  and  on  all  goods  pafiing  through  * 
their  country  by  the  Rhine  or  Maefe. 

The  Spaniards  were  induced  to  make  thefecon- 
ceffions  to  the  Dutch  by  the  perpetual  Ioffes  they 
fuftained  from  that  people  by  fea  and  land,  and 
their  defpair  of  ever  reducing  them  under  their 
dominion  again,  and  that  they  might  have  their 
hands  at  liberty  to  profecute  the  war  againft  France 
and  Portugal.  The  Dutch  were  alfo  pleafed  to 
have  their  fovereignty  and  independency  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  places  and  coun¬ 
tries  they  had  acquired  during  the  war,  with  the 
Eaft-India  trade,  confirmed  to  them  :  they  began 
to  be  appprehenfive  alfo  of  the  growing  power  of 
France,  which  would  have  received  a  confidera¬ 
ble  addition  by  theconqueft  of  the  Spanifh  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  brought  a  much  more  dangerous  enemy 
upon  their  frontiers  than  the  Spaniards  were. 

Spain  ftill  continued  the  war  againft  France 
and  Portugal,  but  w-as  unfuccefsful  in  both,  ex¬ 
cept  that  from  Catalonia  the  French  were  expelled, 
and  that  province  was  reduced  under  the  obedience 
of  Spain  again  in  the  years  1651  and  1652  ;  not  1652. 
fo  much  by  the  force  of  arms,  as  the  affurances  Catalonia 
the  Court  of  Spain  gave  that  people  of  reftoring  K?n  t0 
their  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  and  granting  ofSpaTnS 
them  an  indemnity  for  what  was  paffed. 

In  the  year  1654,  that  exquifite  building  called  16:4. 
the  Pantheon,  in  the  Efcurial,  was  finifhed  by 
Philip  IV,  which  had  been  begun  by  Philip  II,  " 
whereupon  the  bodies  of  Charles  V,  and  all 
the  Princes  of  the  Auftrian  family,  were  removed 
thither,  and  their  defendants  have  been  interred 
there  ever  fince. 

In  the  year  1655,  Cromwell  the  ProteCtor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  as  he  called 
himfelf,  without  making  any  declaration  of  war, 
invaded  the  Spanifh  iflands  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
particularly  Flifpaniola,  in  which  attempt  he  did 
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not  fucceed  ;  but  the  fleet  failing  afterwards  to 
Jamaica,  the  Englifb  fubdued  that  ifland  :  and  in 
1657,  Admiral  Blake  deftroyed  the  Span ifh  ga- 
leons  at  the  Canaries,  notwithftanding  they  lay 
under  the  protection  of  the  forts  on  fhore.  The 
Protestor  the  year  following  having  entered  into 
a  confederacy  with  the  French,  they  took  Dun¬ 
kirk  from  the  Spaniards,  which,  in  purfuance  of 
articles,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh. 

Thus  the  Spaniards  having  the  worft  of  it  on  e- 
very  fide,  began  to  think  ferioufly  of  peace,  and  as 
the  French  had  been  exhauftedby  almoft  continual 
wars,  they  were  not  averfe  to  it  ;  whereupon  a 
treaty  was  fet  on  foot  between  the  two  crowns  in  the 
Ifland  of  Phealants,  which  lies  in  the  river  Bidaf- 
foa,  and  divides  France  from  Spain.  It  was  nego¬ 
tiated  by  the  Prime  Minifterof  each  kingdom  in  per- 
l'on,  viz.  Cardinal  Mazarin  on  the  fide  of  France, 
and  Don  Lewis  de  Haro  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
and  was  called  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  place  to  the  Pyrenean  mountains. 
The  peace  was  concluded  on  the  feventh  of  No¬ 
vember  1659  being  about  a  month  after  the  con¬ 
ferences  were  opened  ;  the  principal  articles  whereof 
were,  that  the  French  King  fhould  marry  the  In¬ 
fanta  of  Spain,  that  he  fhould  not  aflift  the  Por- 
ttiguefe,  and  that  he  fhould  relinquifh  his  pre¬ 
tentions  to  Franche  Comte  and  Catalonia :  on 
the  other  hand,  Rouffillon,  and  feveral  towns  the 
French  had  taken  in  the  Netherlands,  were  yiel¬ 
ded  to  that  crown.  The  year  following,  on  the 
fixth  of  June,  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  had 
an  interview  in  the  Ifle  ofPheafants;  and  on  the 
feventh,  the  King  of  Spain  delivered  the  Infanta, 
Maria-Theresa  of  Auftria  to  his  molt  Chri- 
ftian  Majefty  Lewis  XIV,  the  marriage  being 
folemmzed  at  the  city  of  St.  John  de  Luz  on  the 
ninth  of  the  fame  month.  Both  the  French  King 
and  the  Infanta,  on  this  occafion,  renounced  all 
right  that  they  themfelves,  their  heirs  and  fuc- 
celfors,  had  or  might  claim  to  the  dominions  of 
Spain. 

Spain  being  at  peace  with  moft  of  the  powers 
of  Europe,  invaded  Portugal,  and  at  firft  met 
with  fome  fuccefs ;  but  notwithftanding  Philip 
had  now  no  other  enemy  to  contend  with,  he  was 
not  able  to  reduce  that  petty  kingdom  under  his 
dominion,  to  very  low  were  the  Spaniards  funk 
at  this  time  ;  nor  do  I  meet  with  any  other  tranf- 
adions  in  the  remainder  of  this  reign,  that  de- 
ierve  to  be  commemorated.  Philip  IV  died 
on  the  feventh  of  September  1665,  leaving  his 
ion  Charles,  an  infant  of  four  years  of  age,  to 
fucceed  him. 

Charles  II  being  an  infant,  and  under  the 
tuition  of  his  mother,  the  French  King  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  minority,  and  of  the  declining  ftate 
of  that  kingdom.  Fie  invaded  theSpanifh  Low- 
Countries,  notwithftanding  he  had  with  his  Queen 
renounced  all  pretenfions  to  them,  and  made  him- 
felf  mafter  of  Tournay,  Lille,  Douay,  Oudenard, 
and  Charleroy,  threatning  an  entire  conqueft  of 
that  country  ;  which  fo  alarmed  the  Engiilh  and 
Dutch ,  who  were  then  at  war,  that  they  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace,  and  entered  into  a  confederacy 
with  Sweden,  called  the  Triple  League,  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  Spanilh  Low-Countries  *,  which 
induced  the  French  to  make  peace  with  Spain, 
anno  1668,  a  treaty  having  been  fet  on  foot  at 
Aix  la  Chapelle  for  that  end.  By  this  peace  the 
French  reftored  Franche  Comte  to  the  Spaniard, 
but  retained  all  the  towns  they  had  taken  in  the 
Netherlands. 


state  of  SPAIN. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  thus  diftrefled  by  C  J*  A  P. 
France,  they  found  themfelves  under  a  neceflity  of  XVII1‘ 
concluding  a  peace  with  Portugal,  and  renounced'' 
all  their  pretenfions  offovereignty  to  that  kingdom. 

I  meet  with  little  remarkable  in  the  hiftory  of  1672. 
Spain  afterwards,  till  the  year  1672,  when  the 
F'rench  invading  the  United  Provinces,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  that  Re- 
publick  and  the  Emperor,  to  prevent  the  lofs  of 
them,  in  which  war  the  Spaniards  were  the  great- 
eft  fufferers :  for  notwithftanding  the  French  pof- 
Jefled  themfelves  of  three  of  the  United  Provinces, 
they  were  obliged  to  relinquifh  them  all  again 
within  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  years  ;  whereas 
the  Spaniards  loft  their  belt  towns  in  Flanders, 
together  with  Franche  Comte,  or  the  county  of 
Burgundy  :  and  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  which 
enfued  anno  1678,  were  obliged  to  yield  up  and  167*. 
relinquifh  to  the  French  all  their  right  in  the^e.aceof 
county  of  Burgundy,  and  the  towns  of  Conde,  NimeSuen 
Valenciennes,  Cambray,  Ypres.  St.  Omer,  Bou- 
chain,  Aire,  Warwick,  Warneton,  Poperingen, 

Bailleul,  CafTel,  Bavay,  and  Maubeuge. 

The  Spaniards  remaining  in  that  wretched  de- 
fencelefs  condition  already  hinted  at,  Lewis  XIV, 
under  pretence  that  their  Commiflioners  did  not 
do  him  juftice  in  fettling  the  limits  of  his  late 
conquefts  in  Flanders,  and  becaufe  his  Catholick 
Majefty  ftill  retained  the  title  of  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  notwithftanding  he  had  yielded  that  pro¬ 
vince  to  France,  invaded  the  province  of  Luxem¬ 
burg,  making  himfelf  mafter  of  the  greateft  part 
of  it,  and  afterwards  blocked  up  the  capital  city  j 
whereupon  the  Spaniards,  in  hopes  of  being  aftifted 
by  the  Germans  and  Dutch,  declared  war  againft 
France  in  the  year  1683  ;  but  as  their  Allies  made  1683. 
no  great  hafte  to  their  afiiftance  and  they  wereWarwitb 
themfelves  unprovided  of  forces,  and  every  thing  Fr?ncea~ 
elfe  neceflary  to  oppofe  fo  poteht  an  enemy,  thesam* 
French  took  from  them  Courtray  and  Dixmude 
the  firft  campaign,  and  Luxemburg  the  next, 
when  the  Dutch  marching  to  their  afiiftance,  the 
Grand  Monarch,  in  his  haughty  ftile,  waspleafed 
to  grant  them  a  truce ;  which  fay  the  French 
writers,  was  entirely  owing  to  his  moderation,  for 
nothing  could  have  prevented  his  making  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands,  if  he  had  not 
voluntarily  withdrawn  his  troops. 

The  F'rench  again  attacked  the  Spanifh  Ne¬ 
therlands  in  the  year  168  8,  on  the  King  of  Spain’s 
entering  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Imperialifts 
and  the  Dutch,  to  advance  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  the  throne  of  England :  and  while  the  Prince 
was  engaged  in  that  expedition,  the  French  fell 
upon  the  confederate  forces  in  the  plains  of  Fle- 
rus  or  Fleury  in  the  year  1690,  and  gained  a  Battle  of 
compleat  vidtory,  taking  fix  thoufand  of  theFieury* 
Dutch  and  Flemings  prifoners,  and  all  their  can-  i69°* 
non.  But  King  William  having  fuccefsfully 
depofed  his  father  King  James,  and  procured 
himfelf  to  be  recognized  King  of  Great  Britain, 
prevailed  with  the  Britilh  Parliament  to  come  into 
the  alliance  with  Spain,  and  the  other  confede¬ 
rated  powers  againft  France;  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  whereof  were.  That  none  of  the  Allies  fhould 
make  peace  with  Lewis  XIV,  till  he  had  reftored 
all  places  to  the  Allies,  which  he  had  taken  from 
them  fince  the  peace  of  Munfter,  and  recognized 
King  William’s  title  to  Great  Britain. 

The  French,  notwithftanding  this  formidable 
confederacy  againft  them,  remained  fuperior  in 
the  field.  They  took  the  city  of  Mons  in  the 

year 
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C  H  A  P. year  1691,  and  Namur  in  the  year  1692,  and 
XVin.  obtained  a  fignal  viftory  over  the  Allies  at  Stein- 

jBattle  of  kirk. 

Steinkirk.  The  following  year  1693,  the  French  defeated 
1692.  the  confederates  in  a  general  battle  near  Landen, 
Of  Lan-  ancj  took  pjUy  and  Charleroy,  as  they  did  Palamos 
den. 1693. Gironne  in  Catalonia,  anno  1694. 

Namurta-  The  Allies  being  fuperior  to  the  French  in  Flan- 
ken  by  the  jn  the  year  1695,  retook  the  city  of  Namur, 
but  loft  fourteen  or  fifteen  thoufand  men  before  the 
95‘  place.  The  French  in  the  mean  time  made  them- 
felves  mafters  of  Deynfe  and  Dixmude,  and  bom¬ 
barded  Bruffels,  making  that  capital  a  heap  of 


ruins. 

A  treaty  was  fet  on  foot  between  the  Allies  and 
France  in  the  year  1 697  at  Ryfwick  near  the  Hague. 
The  French  however,  in  order  to  influence  their  ne¬ 
gotiations,  made  their  utmoft  efforts  on  all  fides 
this  campaign.  They  laid  fiege  to  the  city  of  Aeth 
in  Flanders,  and  took  it.  They  marched  a  powerful 
army  into  Catalonia,  and  obliged  Barcelona,  the 
capital  city  of  Catalonia,  to  furrender  to  them.  And 
in  the  Spanilh  Weft  Indies,  Pointi,  the  French 
Admiral,  took  Carthagena  by  ftorm,  plundering  the 
town,  from  whence  he  brought  home  twelve  mil- 
Peaceof  lions  of  crowns,  as  is  reported.  But  at  length  a 
Ryfwick  peace  was  concluded  on  the  tenth  of  September, 
1697  N.  S.  1697,  by  which  the  French  were  obliged  to 
reftore  Barcelona,  Gironne,  Rofes,  and  the  reft  of 
the  towns  they  had  taken  in  Catalonia,  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  as  well  as  Luxemburg,  Mons,  Charleroy, 
Courtray,  and  all  other  places  they  had  taken  du¬ 
ring  this  war  in  the  Low  Countries.  As  to  the 
terms  made  with  the  reft  of  the  Allies,  I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  hiftory  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
the  former  part  of  this  volume. 

As  Charles  the  Second,  King  of  Spain,  was 
now  in  an  ill  ftate  of  health  :  and  had  no  iffue  by 
either  of  his  wives,  it  was  generally  expeded  that 
upon  his  death  the  war  would  be  renewed  :  for  the 
French  gave  out,  that  notwithftanding  Anne  of 
Auftria,  and  Lewis  theThirteenth,  Kingof  France, 
on  their  marriage  had  renounced  all  claim  and  pre- 
ten  fions  to  the  Spanilh  fucceflion,as  Maria-The- 
resa  of  Auftria,  and  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  had 
done  alfo  on  their  marriage ;  yet  as  the  Princeffes 
married  into  France  were  elder  than  their  filters 
married  into  Germany,  and  the  laws  of  Spain  li¬ 
mited  the  fucceffion  to  the  eldeft  branch,  no  re¬ 
nunciations,  how  folemn  foever,  could  extinguifh 
their  right.  But  the  grand  Monarch,  however,  fore- 
feeing  that  the  other  powers  of  Europe  would  never 
fuffer  the  kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain  to  be  uni¬ 
ted  under  one  head,  propofed  to  William  the 
Third,  King  of  England,  and  the  States-General, 
to  make  a  partition  of  the  Spanilh  monarchy,  be¬ 
tween  his  fon  the  Dauphin,  who  was  defcended 
from  the  Infanta  Mari  a-T  her  e  s  a,  and  the 
Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  Auftria,  who  were  defcended  from 
1698.  other  female  branches  •,  and  accordingly  a  treaty 
Treaty  oiwas  Concluded  on  the  nineteenth  of  Auguft  1698, 
partition.  ^e^ween  prance?  Great  Britain  and  the  States-Ge¬ 
neral,  whereby  it  was  agreed, 

1.  That  the  peace  of  Ryfwick  fhould  be  con¬ 
firmed. 

2.  That  in  confideration  of  the  ill  ftate  of  the 
King  of  Spain’s  health,  and  for  preserving  the 
publick  peace  in  cafe  the  faid  Prince  fhould 
die  without  iffue,  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  with  the  places  then  depending  upon 
the  Spanilh.  monarchy,  fituated  on  the  coafts  of 
Tufcany,  or  the  adjacent  illands,  comprehended 
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under  the  name  of  Santo  Stephano,  Porto  Her-  CHAP; 
cole*  Orbitello,  Telamone,  Portolongo,  Piombino,  XVIJ1, , 
the  marquifate  of  Final,  the  province  of  Guipufcoa, ' 
particularly  the  towns  of  Fontarabia  and  St.  Sebaf- 
tian,  and  efpecially  the  Port  Paffage,  and  likewife 
all  places  on  the  French  fide  of  the  Pyrenees,  or 
the  other  mountains  of  Navarre,  Alava  or  Bifcay, 
on  the  fide  of  the  province  of  Guipufcoa,  with  all 
the  Ihips  and  galleys,  and  other  appurtenances  be¬ 
longing  to  the  faid  galleys,  fhould  be  given  to  the 
Dauphin  in  confideration  of  his  right. 

3.  That  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  the  other  king¬ 
doms  and  places,  both  within  and  without  Europe, 
fhould  defcend  to  the  Eledloral  Prince  of  Bavaria, 
of  whom  his  father  the  Eleftor  was  to  be  guardian 
and  adminiftrator  till  he  came  of  Age.  And 

4.  That  the  dutchy  of  Milan  fliould  be  referv’d 
and  allotted  to  Archduke  Charles,  the  Emperor’s 
fecond  fon. 

This  treaty  was  to  be  communicated  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  the  Eledor  of  Bavaria  by  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  States-General  ;  and  if  they 
did  not  agree  to  it,  then  the  proportion  of  the 
party  not  agreeing  fliould  remain  in  fequeftration 
till  things  could  be  brought  to  an  accommoda¬ 
tion. 

The  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  happening  toSeCond 
die  on  the  eighth  of  February  1699,  France,  Bri-  traerat[70°nf 
tain,  and  the  States  entered  into  another  treaty,  P  1699.  * 
dated  the  fifteenth  of  March  following,  and  called 
the  Second  Partition  treaty,  whereby  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Spain,  and  the  dominions  allotted  to  the 
Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  by  the  former  treaty, 
were  limited  to  the  Archduke  ;  both  which  trea¬ 
ties  were  entered  into  without  the  confent  of  the 
Emperor  or  Spain. 

The  King  of  Spain  refented  the  drfmembring 
his  dominions  fo  heinoufly,  that  he  made  his  will, 
and  difpofed  of  his  crown  to  P  h  i  l  i  p  Duke  of 
Anjou,  fecond  fon  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  and 
his  heirs  •,  and  in  default  of  iffue  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  to  the  Duke  of  Berry,  &c.  remainder  to 
the  Archduke  Charles,  &c.  And  on  the  firft  Charles 
of  November,  N.  S.  anno  1700,  the  King  of  Spain  11  dies- 
died  after  a  lingring  illnefs,  in  the  thirty  ninth  I7°0, 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fixth  of  his  reign 
whereupon  the  Court  of  France  immediately  de¬ 
clared  Philip  Duke  of  Anjou  King  of  Spain,  by  Philip 
virtue  of  the  late  King’s  will,  and  he  was  pro-  Du.ke  of 
claimed  King  accordingly  at  Madrid  on  the  twenty-  dc' 
fourth  of  the  fame  month  of  November,  againft  King  of 
which  the  Emperor  and  Pope  protefted  ;  which  Spain. 
Lewis  XIV  having  very  little  regard  to,  took 
poffeflionof  all  the  Spanilh  territories,  and  amongft 
the  reft,  of  Milan,  Naples,  and  the  Netherlands ; 
into  the  laft  of  which  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  gave 
him  admiflion,  being  then  Viceroy  of  the  Low 
Countries.  The  Englilh  and  Dutch  indeed  pre- 
fented  their  memorials,  requiring  the  French  King 
to  withdraw  his  troops  out  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  allow  them  a  fufficient  barrier,  but  at  the 
fame  time  acknowledged  the  Duke  of  Anjou’s 
title  to  the  crown  of  Spain  •,  and  both  King  Wil¬ 
liam  and  the  States  wrote  letters  to  King  Phi¬ 
lip  to  congratulate  his  accefiion,  which  were  pure-  ly0ii 
ly  by  way  of  amufement  ;  for  they  were  at  that 
very  time  entering  into  an  alliance  with  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  making  preparations  to  difpute  his  title. 

In  the  mean  time  Prince  Eugene,  the  Impe-  The  I  in- 
rial  General,  marched  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  perialiUs 
thirty  thoufand  men,  to  diflodge  the  French  from  t.na!’cil  mto 
fuch  part  of  the  Spanifh  territories  as  the  French  had  a 
poflelfed  themfelves  of  on  that  fide  j  on  which  oc- 
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C  H  A  P.  cafion  the  Emperor  published  a  manifefto,  wherein 
XVIII.  ^  jie  endeavours  to  {hew,  that  the  French  King  and 
v  ^js  pofterity  were  excluded  from  fucceeding  to  the 

Theirma- crown  of  Spain,  by  thofe  memorable  renunciations 
nifello.  of  the  Princeffes  Anne  and  Maria-Theresa, 
the  firft:  the  daughter  of  Philip  III,  married  to 
Lewis  XIII,  and  the  other  the  daughter  of  Phi¬ 
lip  IV,  married  to  Lewis  XIV  ;  and  that  the 
pretended  will  of  Charles  II  had  been  obtained 
by  unfair  practices,  when  he  was  not  in  his  lenfes  ; 
and  if  he  was,  that  the  King  of  Spain  had  no  power 
to  difpofe  of  his  territories  by  the  laws  of  that 
kingdom.  That  the  prelent  Emperor  was  lineally 
defcended  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  and 
was  the  fon  of  Ferdinand  and  the  Infanta 
Maria,  who  was  next  in  blood  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  after  the  Princeffes  who  had  renounced 
their  claim,  and  by  confequence  had  an  indifputa- 
ble  title  to  the  whole  Spanifh  monarchy. 

But  I  find  the  Confederates  by  the  treaty  of 
alliance  engaged  no  farther  in  his  quarrel,  than 
that  they  would  endeavour  to  conquer  the  Spanifh 
Netherlands  for  a  barrier  to  the  States-General, 
and  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  and  the  Spanifh  towns  on  the  coaft  of 
Tufcany  for  the  Emperor  ;  there  was  not  at  that 
time  any  thoughts  of  wrefting  the  whole  Spanifh 
monarchy  from  the  Duke  of  Anjou. 

And  the  King  of  England,  William  the 
Third,  is  cenfured  for  engaging  thus  far  after  he 
had  acknowledged  King  Philip’s  right  to  the 
Spanifh  monarchy,  and  congratulated  him  on  his 
acceffion.  To  which  it  is  anfwered,  that  King 
William  was  provoked  to  take  this  ftep  by  the 
French  King’s  proclaiming  the  Pretender  to  his 
throne  (James  the  Third)  on  the  death  of  King 
James  the  Second,  which  happened  about  the 
fame  time.  But  whether  King  Willi  am  was 
not  treating  with  the  Emperor  before  the  French 
King  proclaimed  the  Chevalier,  I  find  is  made  a 
queftion. 

To  return  to  the  Imperial  army  in  Italy:  They 
marched  through  the  Venetian  territories  and  pe¬ 
netrated  into  the  dutchy  of  Mantua  the  firft  cam¬ 
paign,  notwithftanding  they  were  oppofed  by  a 
very  numerous  army  of  French  and  Spaniards  ; 
and  the  winter  following  poffeffed  themfelves  of  all 
the  towns  in  the  Mantuan  except  the  capital. 

King  William  dying  on  the  eighth  of 
March  1701-2,  the  Confederates  were  under  ap- 
prehenfions  that  the  Englifh  would  not  declare 
war  againft  France  and  Spain  ;  but  Queen  Anne 
who  fucceeded  him  alluring  them  fhe  would  make 
no  alteration  in  the  meaiures  concerted,  their 
hopes  revived,  and  war  was  formally  declared 
againft  France  at  London  on  the  fourth  of  May 
17C2.  1702,  in  purfuance  whereof  a  great  body  of  forces 

England  were  fent  to  the  Low  Countries  under  the  com- 
trira'6*  nian^  t^ie  Earl  °f  Marlborough  to  join  the 
gainrt  Allies,  who  obliged  the  French  to  quit  Guel- 
Franceand  derland  the  firft  campaign.  A  fleet  of  men  of 
Spain.  War  and  tranfports,  with  ten  thoufand  land-forces 
on  board,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  were  about  the  fame  time  fent  to  make 
a  defcent  in  Spain,  and  endeavour  to  reduce  the 
city  of  Cadiz  •,  in  which  expedition  though  they 
Spanifh  did  not  fucceed,  they  deftroyed  the  Spanifh  ga- 
g  deons  Lons,  and  a  fquadron  of  French  men  of  war  that 
at  Vi^  guarded  them  on  their  return  home,  in  the  port 
a  's°  of  Vigo. 

The  Imperialifts  the  fame  campaign  took  Landau 
from  the  French,  and  the  Confederate  army  in  the 
Low  Countries  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Venloe, 
Ruremand,  Stevenfwaert  and  Liege. 
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The  Duke  of  Bavaria  declaring  for  France  in  C  H  A  P. 
the  year  1703,  joined  the  French  army  command-  XVIII. 
ed  by  Marfhall  Villars,  and  made  himfelf  ma- 
fter  of  the  city  of  Ratifbon,  where  the  Diet  of 
the  Empire  was  affembled,  and  afterwards  of  the 
city  of  Augfburg.  The  French  army  under  the 
command  of  Marfhall  Tallard  alfo  befieged 
Old  Brifac  upon  the  Rhine,  and  took  it.  He 
afterwards  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Landau,  de¬ 
feating  the  Prince  of  Hefie,  who  was  detached 
from  the  Confederate  army  in  the  Netherlands  to 
the  relief  of  it.  The  fame  Campaign  General 
Opdam  was  furprized  by  Marfhall  Boufflers 
near  Eckeren  in  Flanders,  and  Opdam  being  cut 
off  from  his  army,  the  reft  of  the  Dutch  Gene¬ 
rals  made  their  retreat  with  difficulty,  there  being 
a  great  daughter  on  both  fides.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Confederates,  under  the  Earl  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  took  Bonn,  Huy  and  Limburg  from  the 
French. 

The  Emperor  and  the  King  of  the  Romans  a- 
bout  this  time  made  a  refignation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging  to 
the  Emperor’s  fecond  fon  the  Archduke  Charles,  Archduke 
who  was  thereupon  acknowledged  King  of  Spain  Charles 
by  the  Confederates,  by  the  ftile  and  title  of  declared 
Charles  the  Third.  And  the  King  of  Portu- ?in? of 
gal  coming  into  the  grand  alliance,  it  was  thought Spain' 
proper  the  new-made  King  fhould  refide  in  Portu¬ 
gal,  whither  he  was  convoyed  by  a  fquadron  of 
Englifh  men  of  war,  after  he  had  paid  his  com¬ 
pliments  to  the  Queen  of  England  at  Windfor. 

The  fame  year  the  Duke  of  Savoy  declaring  for 
the  Allies,  Prince  Eugene  detached  part  of  the 
Imperial  army  to  join  him.  Thefe  forces  were 
commanded  by  Count  Staremberg,  who  after 
a  long  march  of  about  two  hundred  miles  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  with  infinite  difficulty  effected 
his  defign. 

The  Empire  being  in  the  utmoft  danger  from  1704. 
the  French  and  Bavarians  on  one  fide,  and  the 
Hungarian  malecontents  on  the  other,  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  with  the  flower  of  the  Confe¬ 
derate  army,  was  detached  from  the  Netherlands 
to  join  the  Imperialifts  on  the  Danube,  and  with 
their  united  forces  they  obtained  that  memorable 
vidlory  over  the  French  and  Bavarians  at  Hochftet  Hochftct 
on  the  thirteenth  of  Auguft,  N.  S.  which  preferved  battle, 
the  Empire  from  deftru&ion.  The  cities  of  Augf¬ 
burg  and  Ulm  thereupon  immediately  furrendered 
to  the  Imperialifts,  and  Landau  was  retaken  the 
fame  campaign. 

In  the  mean  time  an  army  of  twelve  thoufand  The  war 
Englifh  and  Dutch  forces  having  been  fent  to  Por-  on  the  fide 
tugal  under  the  command  of  Duke  Schomberg,  of  Portu* 
the  war  with  Spain  commenced  on  that  fide.  King  * 
Charles  publifhed  his  declaration,  inviting  the 
Spaniards  to  join  with  him  againft  Philip  the 
Ufurper,  as  he  ftiled  him  ;  and  the  King  of  Por¬ 
tugal  declared  war  in  form  againft  France  and 
Philip.  But  the  Spaniards  were  fuperior  to  the 
Confederates  on  the  fide  of  Portugal  this  cam¬ 
paign,  and  took  feveral  places  from  the  Portu- 
guefe.  Duke  Schomberg  complained  to  the 
Englifh  Court  that  he  found  neither  horfes  for 
mounting  his  cavalry,  nor  any  warlike  ftores  or 
provifions  which  his  PortuguefeMajeftyhad  agreed 
to  furnifh.  He  obferved  alfo  that  their  Generals 
infifted  on  taking  place  and  having  the  command 
of  the  confederate  troops,  which  occafioned  then 
ill  fuccefs,  and  therefore  defired  to  be  recalled  from 
thence.  Whereupon  the  Earl  of  Galway,  a  French 
refugee,  was  ordered  to  command  the  Englifh  for¬ 
ces  in  Portugal.  The 
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The  Confederates  receiving  intelligence  that  the 
city  of  Barcelona  was  difaffedted  to  King  Philip, 
the  confederate  fleet  failed  thither  with  feme  land- 
forces  on  board,  and  the  Prince  of  Heflfe,  with 
2500  men,  landed  near  that  town;  but  no  body 
appearing  or  making  any  attempt  to  join  them, 
the  troops  were  re-imbarked,  and  the  fleet  failed 
for  Gibraltar,  which  place  was  taken  by  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  on  the  24th  of  July.  On  the  24th  of  Auguft 
the  confederate  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
George  Rook,  engaged  the  French  fleet,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Count  de  Toulouse  near 
Malaga,  and  obliged  them  to  retire ;  but  wanting 
ammunition,  the  vidtory  was  not  fo  compleat  as 
might  otherwife  have  been  expedted.  The  Admi¬ 
ral  had  lpent  a  great  deal  of  ammunition  in  the 
attack  of  Gibraltar,  and  left  feme  there  for  its 
defence,  which  occafioned  this  deficiency. 

In  Italy  the  Duke  of  Savoy  loft  Verceil  and  Sufa 
this  campaign,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  Nice 
and  Villa  Franca.  A  battle  was  fought  near  Caf- 
fano  in  Italy  on  the  1 6th  of  Auguft,  in  which 
abundance  of  men  were  killed  on  both  fides,  and 
both  fung  Te  Deum  for  the  vidtory. 

The  Emperor  Leopold  died  on  the  fifth  of 
■  May  1705,  and  was  fucceeded  in  the  Empire  by 
his  fen  Joseph  King  of  the  Romans.  About  the 
fame  time  the  confederate  fleet  with  a  body  of 
land-forces  failed  from  England,  and  having  taken 
King  Charles  on  board  at  Lifbon,  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Barcelona  on  the  twenty- fecond  of  Auguft; 
which  city  furrendered  to  his  Majefty  on  the  fourth 
of  Odtober,  .the  whole  province  of  Catalonia  fol¬ 
lowing  their  example,  except  Rofes.  And  the 
winter  following  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who 
commanded  the  confederate  forces  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  reduced  the  whole  province  of  Valencia,  tho’ 
it  is  credibly  reported  his  army  never  exceeded  fix 
thoufand  men,  befides  the  undifciplined  natives 
who  declared  for  King  Charles. 

The  French  and  Spaniards  uniting  their  forces 
on  the  fide  of  Catalonia,  laid  fiege  to  Barcelona 
on  the  third  of  April  1706;  King  Charles  de¬ 
fending  that  city  in  perfon,  while  the  Earl  of  Pe¬ 
terborough  commanded  a  flying  army  in  Catalonia 
and  Valencia,  and  harafled  the  befiegers,  tho’  he 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  give  them  battle.  The 
town  of  Barcelona  held  out  till  the  eighth  of  May 
following,  when  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  with 
the  confederate  fleet  came  to  it’s  relief.  Where¬ 
upon  King  Philip  precipitately  raifed  the  fiege, 
without  waiting  to  be  attacked,  and  leaving  all  his 
cannon,  ammunition,  and  wounded  men  behind 
him,  retired  into  France  by  the  way  of  Roufiillon. 

The  confederate  Generals  in  Portugal  receiving 
advice  of  King  Philip’s  retreat,  advanced  into 
Spain,  and  made  themfelves  maftersof  the  capital 
of  Madrid.  Whereupon  Toledo  and  feveral  other 
places  in  Caftile  declared  for  King  Charles,  as 
did  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  at  the  fame  time. 
King  Charles  thought  fit  to  march  firft  to  Sa- 
ragofia,  the  capital  of  Arragon,  where  he  is  re- 
fledted  on  for  having  trifled  away  too  much  time  ; 
for  King  Philip  in  the  mean  while  re-entered 
Spain  again  with  his  army,  and  being  fuperior  to 
the  Portuguefe  and  Englilh,  obliged  them  to  aban¬ 
don  Madrid,  and  to  recire  out  of  Caftile  into  Va¬ 
lencia. 

In  the  Low  Countries  the  Alliesobtained  a  fignal 
•  vidtory  over  the  French  and  Bavarians  at  Ramillies. 
Whereupon  Bruflels,  Louvain,  Mechlin,  Ghent, 

,  Bruges,  Oudenard,  Antwerp,  and  moft  of  the 
cities  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  defired  the  pro- 
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tection  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  declared  c  H  A  P. 
for  King  Charles  III.  In  Italy  alfo  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  and  Prince  Eugene  gained  a  compleat  0f 
vidtory  over  the  French,  who  werebefieging  Turin,  Turin, 
obliged  them  to  abandon  Milan  and  the  territories 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  retire  into  France  over 
the  Alps.  Thus  far  the  Allies  carried  on  the  war 
with  much  condudt  and  bravery  ;  and  had  they  re¬ 
inforced  their  troops  in  Spain,  which  was  now 
upon  the  point  of  Submitting  to  King  Charles 
the  Third,  they  had  infallibly  put  an  end  to  the  war 
the  next  fummer.  But  tho’  we  had  fo  vaft  a  fu-  I7°7- 
periority  of  troops  both  in  Flanders  and  Italy,  none 
could  befpared  for  that  fervice  ;of  which  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  who  commanded  the  French  and  Spa¬ 
niards,  taking  an  advantage,  decoyed  our  army  to 
an  engagement  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April  near 
Almanza,  and  routed  them  fo  entirely,  that  not  Battle  of 
one  Angle  company  of  foot  made  their  retreat,  be-  Almanza, 
ing  either  cut  in  pieces  or  made  prifoners ;  tho’  the 
Portuguefe  horfe,  abandoning  the  Englifh  foot,  run 
away  in  time  with  the  Earl  of  Galway  at  their 
head,  and  made  a  fhift  to  reach  Catalonia.  The 
conquerors  thereupon  fatiated  their  revenge  on  the 
kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Valencia  and  the  reft 
of  Spain  that  had  declared  for  the  Allies,  and  made 
them  curfe  the  hour  that  ever  they  were  fo  credu¬ 
lous  to  confide  in  a  people  that  had  fo  little  regard 
for  them  :  for  at  this  very  time  did  the  confederate 
fleet  aflift  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Prince  Eugene 
in  that  romantick  project  of  befieging  Toulon  ;  and  B  ^  ,*4 
at  the  fame  timefifteen  or  twenty  thoufand  men  were  1CL 
detached  from  the  confederate  army  in  Italy  for  the 
redudtion  of  Naples.  Whereas  if  the  fame  fleet  and 
one  third  of  the  forces  which  were  employed  in  thofe 
expeditions  had  been  made  ufe  of  in  fupporting  our 
friends  in  Spain,  that  kingdom  had  been  fecured 
beyond  a  poflibility  of  lofing  it,  and  Naples  would 
afterwards  have  fubmitted,  or  been  a  very  eafy 
conqueft. 

The  Englifh  fo  loft  their  credit  by  thus  aban¬ 
doning  the  honeft  Spaniards  to  the  rage  of  their  e- 
nemies,  that  notwithftanding  their  future  vidtories 
in  Spain,  that  people  could  never  be  brought  to 
put  any  confidence  in  them,  or  to  take  their  part 
againft  King  Philip  again. 

Naples  fubmitted  to  the  Imperialifts  command-  Naples  re¬ 
ed  by  Count  Thaun  without  making  any  refif-duced* 
tance,  except  the  city  of  Gaieta,  which  ventured 
to  ftand  upon  it’s  defence,  and  was  taken  by  ftorm 
on  the  29th  of  September  1 707  and  in  it  the  Duke 
of  Efcalona  the  Spanifh  Viceroy,  and  moft  of 
the  nobility  in  King  Philip’s  intereft.  But  af¬ 
ter  an  immenfe  treafure  thrown  away  in  forming 
the  fiege  of  Toulon,  the  Allies  were  obliged  to  rife 
from  before  it  without  making  one  Angle  breach 
in  the  walls,  and  fhamefully  retire  over  the  Alps 
again.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  indeed  gratified  his 
revenge  in  deftroying  the  vines  and  olives  in  his 
march,  but  the  Allies  in  general  were  very  great 
fufferers  by  this  expedition. 

Admiral  Shovel,  in  his  return  from  Toulon  Admiral 
with  the  confederate  fleet  under  his  command,  was  Shovel  call: 
caft  away  near  the  land’s-end  of  England  on  theav^ay‘ 
twenty-fecond  of  Odtober,  with  three  or  four  other 
men  of  war,  the  Admiral  and  moft  of  the  men 
being  loft. 

The  Confederates  having  difcovered  their  error 
when  it  was  too  late,  fent  a  re-inforcement  of  fe- 
ven  or  eight  thoufand  men  from  Italy  to  Spain  by 
fea  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1708,  and  gave 
the  command  of  their  troops  in  Catalonia  to  that 
experienced  General  Count  Staremberg  ,  in 
17  S  conjundtiori 
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-conjundion  with  Major-General  S  t  an  h  o  p  e. 
However,  the  Court  of  .  King  Charles  being 
taken  up  with  folemnizing  his  marriage  with  the 
Princefs  of  Wolfembuttle,  there  was  little  adion 
on  that  fide  this  campaign  i  but  the  confederate 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  reduced  the  iflands  of 
Sardinia  and  Minorca  to  the  obedience  of  King 
Charles. 

In  Flanders  the  French  furprized  Ghent  and 
Bruges,  but  were  beaten  by  the  Allies  near  Oude- 
nard,  who  afterwards  laid  fiege  to  Lille.  This 
city  was  defended  with  great  obftinacy  by  the 
French,  and  drawn  out  to  a  very  great  length. 
The  molt  remarkable  adion  which  happened  du¬ 
ring  the  fiege  was  between  Lieutenant-General 
Webb,  who  commanded  a  great  convoy  going 
to  Life,  and  the  French  General  de  la  Mothe, 
near  Wynendale,  in  which  the  French  were  de¬ 
feated,  tho’  they  were  three  times  the  number  of 
the  Allies.  The  city  of  Lifle  furrendered  on  the 
twenty  third  of  October,  and  the  caflle  the  ninth 
of  December  following, 

The  confederate  Generals  afterwards  laid  fiege 
to  Ghent  which  furrendered  on  the  thirtieth  of 
December.  Whereupon  Bruges,  and  the  other 
towns  the  French  had  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  in  Flanders, 
fubmitted  to  King  Charles  again. 

The  French  made  fome  offers  of  peace  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winter,  but  the  negotiations  being  broken 
off,  the  Confederates  laid  fiege  to  Tournay  on  the 
twenty  feventh  of  June,  which  furrendered  on  the 
thirtieth  of  July,  and  the  caflle  the  third  of  Sep¬ 
tember  following.  And  on  the  eleventh  of  the 
fame  month  was  fought  that  memorable  battle  of 
Malplaquet  or  Blaregnies,  the  armies  being  up¬ 
wards  of  an  hundred  thoufand  men  of  a  fide,  all 
veteran  troops.  The  Allies  were  commanded  by 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  obtained'  the  vidory,  but  with  infinite  (laugh¬ 
ter  of  their  troops  j  the  French,  who  were  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Marfhals  Villars  and  Bouf- 
flers,  being  intrenched  up  to  the  teeth  in  the 
woods  of  Sart  and  Janfart.  Mons  was  afterwads 
befieged  and  taken  by  the  Allies. 

On  the  fide  of  Portugal  King  Philip’s  forces 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  Allies,  and  took  one  en¬ 
tire  brigade  of  the  Englifli  prifoners.  But  in  Ca¬ 
talonia  the  Confederates  being  fuperior  in  the 
field,  befieged  and  took  the  city  of  Balaguer.  And 
the  Imperialifts  in  Italy  entring  the  Ecclefiaftical 
State,  and  feizing  Comachio,  obliged  the  Pope  to 
acknowledge  King  Charles  Sovereign  of  the 
Spanifh  dominions. 

The  following  winter  the  French  being  diflreffed 
by  famine,  as  well  as  the  arms  of  the  Allies,  offered 
to  recognize  Charles  the  Third  for  King  of 
Spain,  and  withdraw  their  forces  out  of  that  king¬ 
dom  and  the  territories  thereto  belonging,  to  yield 
tip  Strafburg,  Brifac,  &c.  to  the  Emperor,  to  de- 
molifh  Dunkirk,  relinquifh  Lifle,  and  all  other 
places  the  Allies  had  .  taken  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  in  fhort  to  do  every  thing  the  Confederates 
demanded  of  them  but  afiift  with  their  own  forces 
in  driving  King  Philip  out  of  Spain  ;  and  to¬ 
wards  this  ,they  offered  to  contribute  a  fum  of 
money.  Thefe  were  the  befl  terms  that  ever  were 
offered  the  Allies  by  France  during  the  war,  and 
had  never  been  rejeded  if  fome  people  had  not  oc- 
cafioned  the  negotiations  to  be  broke  off  upon  pri¬ 
vate  views. 

The  campaign  of  1710  was  favourable  to  the 
Allies  in  Flanders,  where  they  took  the  towns  of 
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Mortagne,  Douay,  Bethune,  Aire  and  St.  Venant :  C  H  A  P. 
And  in  Catalonia  King  Philip’s  horle  received 
a  defeat  on  the  twenty-feventh  of  July  near  Alme- ' 
nara.  On  the  20th  of  Auguft  a  genera]  battle  Battle  of 
was -fought  between  King  Charles  and  King  SaraSofia* 
Philip  near  Saragoffa,  in  which  the  victory  fell 
to  King  Charles,  who  entered  Saragoffa  in  tri¬ 
umph  the  fame  evening  ;  and  having  fltaid  there 
a  few  days  to  refrefh  his  troops,  marched  to  Ma¬ 
drid,  of  which  he  took  poffefiion  again  the  twenty  - 
firft  of  September.  From  hence  he  dilpatched  a 
Courier  to  the  confederate  Generals  in  Portugal 
to  join  him,  but  the  Portuguefe  would  not  be  per- 
fuaded  to  march  thither  a  lecond  time.  Where¬ 
upon  King  Philip  being  reinforced  by  the  troops 
of  France,  and  returning  towards  Madrid,  King 
Charles  marched  back  with  a  thoufand  horle 
into  Catalonia,  leaving  the  confederate  army  to 
follow  him  :  but  Genera]  Stanhope  unhappily  The  En- 
feparating  from  Count  Staremberg  in  their  g1!^ fur* 
return  to  Arragon,  was  furprized  in  the  town  £nfe,d at 
of  Brihuega  by  King  Philip’s  army,  and  ainl‘e§3’ 
made  prifoner,  with  mod  of  the  Britifh  troops. 

King  Philip  afterwards  attacked  Count  Sta- Battle  of 
remberg  at  Villa  Viciofa,  but  was  repulfed,  YillaVi* 
and  that  General  continued  his  march  to  Cata- clofa' 
Ionia,  tho’  he  was  forced  to  abandon  all  the  places 
in  Arragon  to  the  enemy,  not  having  forces  luffi- 
cient  to  garifon  them.  The  French  alfo  took 
the  town  of  Gironne  in  Catalonia  foon  after ;  and 
this  put  an  end  to  the  unfortunate  campaign  of 
1710,  which  the  Allies  begun  with  all  the  glory 
and  fuccefs  imaginable. 

The  French  finding  all  propofals  of  peace  that  Offers  of 
had  been  made  by  them  rejected  by  the  Dutch  Peace 
and  the  DukeofMarlborough  in  Holland,  applied  1^a^t0 
themfelves  di redly  to  the  Queen  of  England  this  ‘fcST 
winter  ;  who  obferving  nothing  unrealonable  in  Britain, 
their  demands  began  to  liflen  to  them,  efpecially 
when  fhe  faw  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  war 
lay  upon  her  own  fubjeds.  Both  the  Imperialifts 
and  the  Dutch  had  long  refufed  to  furnifh  their 
quota’s  of  men  or  money  towards  the  war,  which 
they  had  been  often  put  in  mind  of  to  no  purpofe. 

They  had  found  out  the  way  of  making  fome  lead¬ 
ing  men  in  the  Britifh  miniftry  eafy,  who  took 
care  that  the  deficiencies  of  the’ Allies  lhould  be 
made  goqd  at  the  expence  of  their  own  nation  ; 
and  as  long  as  Britain  was  thus  made  the  dupe, 
and  conquered  countries  for  the  Allies  at  her  own 
coft,  it  was  not  to  be  expeded  they  fhould  ever 
be  weary  of  the  war.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore 
when  the  Queen  was  made  fenfible  how  much  her 
people  had  been  a  by  fed  by  their  impofitione,  and 
began  to  entertain  pacifick  thoughts,  that  thefe 
people,  with  fuch  of  the  Britifh  miniftry  as  were 
in  their  pay  or  gainers  by  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  fhould  raile  that  mighty  clamour  we  find  . 
they  did,  and  prevailed  with  her,  contrary  to  her 
own  judgment,  to  continue  the  war  till  another 
campaign,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Marlborough-  *7*‘- 
only  entered  the  French  lines  and  took  the  little 
town  of  Bouchain. 

In  the  meantime  the  Emperor  Joseph  died  on-rheEm- 
the  20th  of  April  1711,  and  Charles  III  King  peror 
of  Spain,  having  fome  afiurance  of  being- --eleded  J°fcph 
in  his  brother’s  room,  was  convoyed  by  the  Britifh  d!,e's.fud 
fleet  from  Barcelona  to  Italy,  and  while  he  was  at  j^,!. 
Milan  received  advice  of  his  being chofen  Emperor  Spafn-  is  • ' 
on  the  1  2th  of  Odober.  Whereupon  he  applied 
himfelf  to  all  the  Confederates  to  prevent' their  en-  EmP?ror- 
tring  into  negotiations  of  peace  with  the  French. 

The  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  however,  proceeded 

•  '  'to 
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CH  A  P.  to  appoint  Utrecht  for 'the  place  of  treaty,  whither  and  Spaih,  King  Philip  for  himftlf,  his  heirs  CHA.P. 
(he  invited  all  the  powers  in  the  confederacy  to  And  fuccefTors,  yielded  to  the  crown  of  Great  Bri-  xvlJI- 


fend  their  Ambafladors  and  Plenipotentiaries  ;  and 
the  conferences  were  accordingly  opened  on  the 
29th  of  January  1711-12*  but  the  minitiers  of  the 
Allies  laid  fo  many  obftacles  in  the  way*  that  very 
little  progrefs  was  made  that  winter.  The  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  was  fo  indulgent  to  them*  that 
fire  confented  her  General  the  Duke  ot  Ormond 
fhould  take  the  field  the  next  campaign,  andafiift 


tain  the  full  and  entire  property  of  the  town  and 
cafile  of  Gibraltar,  together  with  the  port,  forti¬ 
fications  and  forts  thereto  belonging,  without  any 
communication  by  land  with  the  country  round 
about ;  favin^  the  liberty  to  purchafe,  for  ready 
money  in  the  neighbouring  territories  of  Spain* 
proyifions  and  other  neceflaries  for  the  ufe  of  the 
garifon,  and  for  the  inhabitants  and  drips  that 


in  the  fiege  of  Quefnoy  ;  but  finding  at  length  they  might  lie  in  the  harbour.  And  in  like 


manner 
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his  Catholick  Majefty  yielded  and  confirmed  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  theifiand  of  Minorca, 
with  Port  Mahon  and  all  other  places  upon  it  •,  the 
Roman  Catfiolicks  to  have  the  free  exercife  of 
their  religion  in  both. 

By  the  treaty  between  Spain  and  Savoy,  the 

the 
the 
the 


were  not  to  be  moved  from  their  determination  of 
continuing  the  war,  fire  ordered  her  Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  to  let  them  know  that  fire  had  agreed  to  a 
ceffation  of  arms  with  the  French,  and  ordered  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  with  the  Brififh  troops,  to  fe- 
parate  himfell  from  the  confederate  army.  The 

Generals  of  the  Allies  hereupon,  imagining  them-  ifiand  of  Sicily  was  yielded  and  confirmed  to 
felves  ftill  a  match  for  the  French,  proceeded  to  be-  King  of  Sicily.  As  to  the  ifiand  of  Sardinia 
fiege  Landrecy  ;  but  while  they  lay  before  this  kingdom  of  Naples,  Milan,  and  the  reft  of 
The  Allies  place,  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  being  encamped  with  Spaniflr  territories  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands" 
defeated  thirteen  battalions  and  thirty  fquadrons  at  Denain,  thefe  were  left  in  the  poflefiion  of  the  Emperor,  as 
to  fecure  the  communication  of  their  grand  army  Spain  and  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  America  were 
(which  had  invefted  Landrecy)  with  Marchiennes,  in  the  hands  of  King  Philip,  without  ftipulatin" 
where  their  principal  magazine  was,  Marfhal  Vil-  anything  concerning  them  ;  each  party  feemingde- 
lars  fell  upon  him,  and  having  entirely  routed  terminal  to  revive  his  pretenfionstofuchoftheSpa- 
that  body,  took  the  Earl  prifoner,  with  vaft  quan-  nilh  territories  as  were  in  the  poflefiion  of  the  other 
tities  of  ammunition  and  provifions *  and  about  a  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  fhouid 
week  after  he  made  himfelfmafter  of  Marchiennes,  The  Queen  of  ~  '  ' 

with  all  their  ftores  of  war.  The  French  after-  February,  N.  S 
wards  retook  Douay,  Quefnoy,  Bouchain,  &c. 

Whereupon  the  Dutch,  finding  the  Confederates 
were  in  no  condition  to  refill  the  French  after  the 
Englifh  forces  were  withdrawn,  thought  fit  to  come 


at  Denain. 


The  Queen  of  Spain  died  on  the'  fourteenth  ~^uee,lof 


offer, 
of! 


i7H  by  whom  the  King  had  d£!h  and 
four  Ions,  viz.  Lewis  Philip,  - 


Prince 


-  of  Spain,  iffae. 
born  the  25th  of  Auguft  1707  i  Don  Philip,  in¬ 
fante  of  Spain,  wno  died  within  a  few  days  after 
his  birth  *  the  infante  Don  Philip,  born  the  7th 


into  the  plan  of  peace  that  had  been  agreed  to  by  of  June  1712  ;  and  the  infante  Don  Ferdinand, 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  But  before  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  general  peace,  a  treaty  of  barrier  was 
figned  on  the  30th  of  January  1712-13,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Dutch  fhould  garifon  the 
following  towns  and  forts  in  the  Netherlands ;  viz. 

Furnes,  Fort  Knock,  Ypres,  Menin,  Tournay. 

Mons,  Charleroy,  Namur,  the  cafile  of  Ghent, 
the  forts  Le  Perle,  Philip  and  Damme,  and  fort 
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born  the  23d  of  September  1713.  The  Queen 
their  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Amadeus  Duke 
of  Savoy  (now  King  of  Sardinia)  and  Anne- 
MARYof  Valois,  daughterto  Philip  Duke  of  Or¬ 
leans  and  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Charles  I. 

King  of  England. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  had  not  been  dead  many 
weeks  before  the  King  made  propofals  of  mar- 

St.  Donat  •,  the  fortifications  of  which  places,  with  riage  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  Jieirefs  to  the  marnes 
the  garifons  therein,  to  be  maintained  by  the  re-  Duke  of  Parma,  to  whom  he  was  married  by  cefsofPar- 
venues  arifing  from  fuch  places  and  the  countries  proxy  on  the  1 6th  of  September,  1714.  This  ma,  heir- 
about  them.  A  treaty  for  the  evacuation  of  Ca-  Lady,  in  default  of  male  ilfue  of  the  prefent  Duke, efs  of 
talonia,  Majorca  and  Ivica  by  the  Imperialifls  was  will  not  only  inherit  Parma,  but  the  duchies  ofTufcany‘ 
concluded  alfo  on  the  13th  of  March  following,  and  Placentia,  Bufleto,  and  the  Val  de  Toro,  bounded  &C' 

by  the  duchy  of  Milan  on  the  north,  by  the  duchy 
of  Modena  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Apennine. 
mountains,  which  feparate  it  from  the  territories 
of  Genoa,  towards  the  weft.  And  in  default  of 


another  for  the  neutrality  of  Italy. 

On  the  31ft  of  March,  O.  S.  and  the  nth  of 
April,  N.  S.  1713,  the  refpedlive  treaties  of  peace 
between  Great  Britain,  Prufiia,  Portugal,  the  States- 


Allies  and  General  and  Savoy  on  the  one  part,  and  the  French  male  iffue  of  the  prefent  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany, 
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France 


King  on  the  other,  were  executed  at  Utrecht.  And 
on  the  6th  of  March,  N.  S.  1713-14,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  Emperor  and 
France  at  Raftadt.  For  the  particulars  of  all 
which  treaties,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  beginning 
of  this  volume. 

The  Catalans  refufing  the  terms  of  peace  which 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  had  procured  for  them, 
formed  an  independent  date,  and  took  pofieflion  of  luppofed  to  have  promoted  it,  becaiile  thereby  they 


fine  alfo  lays  claim  to  that  duchy.  All  which 
territories  will  form  a  noble  date,  and  if  the  .Spa¬ 
niards  were  pofiefled  of  it,  might  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  Naples,  and  the  reft  of 
the  kalian  territories,  which  were  difinembered 
from  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  .  And  with 
this  view,  it  is  faid,  the  King  of  Spain  married  the 
Princefs  of  Parma  *  and  the  Italian  Princes  alfo 


re 
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Barcelona  on  the  Germans  evacuating  that  pro¬ 
vince  (viz.  on  the  ninth  of  July  1713)  and  held 
it  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1714;  when  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  inverting  it  with  an  army  of 
french  and  Spanifh  troops,  they  lurrendered  on 
condition  of  having  their  lives  fpared  and  the  city 
faved  from  plunder,  after  they  had  held  out  a  fiege, 
of  two  months,  and  feen  their  town  almoft  de¬ 
mo  1  ilhed  by  the  bombs. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain 


might  introduce  another  power  to  balance  that  of 
the  Emperor,  who  would  other  wife  have  them  all 
at  his  command,  and  perhaps  in  time  make  Italy 
a  province  of  the  Empire. 

To  return  to  Spain  ;  The  Imperialifts  not  hav¬ 
ing,  evacuated  Majorca,  on  pretence  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  had  broke  the  treaty  made  for  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Catalonia,  particularly  in  imprifoning  and 
opprefling  the  Catalans,  contrary  to  their  engage¬ 
ments,  the  French  and  Spaniards  embarked  four¬ 
teen 
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teen  or  fifteen  thoufand  men  on  the  tenth  of  June 
at  Barcelona,  and  making  a  defcent  on  the  ifland 
of  Majorca  four  or  five  days  afterwards,  they  ium- 
moned  the  Imperial  Governor,  the  Marquis  de 
Rubi,  to  furrender ;  who  agreed,  according  to  his 
orders  from  the  Imperial  Court,  to  evacuate  the 
ifland,  on  condition  the  natives  flrould  be  well 
ufed,  and  the  Imperial  troops  tranfported  to  Na¬ 
ples  ;  whereby  King  Philip  became  poflefied  of 
all  the  Spanifh  provinces  and  iflands,  except  Mi¬ 
norca  and  Gibraltar  which  had  been  yielded  to 
Britain  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 

The  Turks  this  year  invaded  the  Morea,  which 
'was  fo  ill  defended  by  the  Venetians,  that  they 
made  an  entire  conqueft  of  it  in  one  campaign. 

This  unexpected  fuccefs  of  the  Turks  induced 
the  Imperialifts  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Venetians  for  their  mutual  defence ;  and  a  war 
loon  after  commencing  between  the  Imperialilts 
and  the  Porte,  this  encouraged  the  King  of  Spain, 
it  is  faid,  to  make  preparations  for  recovering  the 
provinces  belonging  to  Spain  in  Italy,  which  the 
Emperor  was  poflefied  of.  There  are  fome  that 
go  lo  far  as  to  fay,  that  his  Catholick  Majefty  and 
the  Grand  Signior  were  engaged  in  a  confederacy 
to  attack  the  Emperor  at  the  fame  time  •,  but  no 
fuch  treaty  appearing,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to 
judge  as  he  pleafes.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  Great  Britain  entered  into  an  alliance 
this  year  for  the  defence  of  their  refpeCtive  ter¬ 
ritories,  as  apprehenfive  that  fome  of  them  would 
fuddenly  be  attacked.  The  Emperor  feemed  to  be 
in  pain  for  his  Italian  dominions  in  cafe  of  a  rup¬ 
ture  with  the  Turks ;  and  the  Court  of  England 
fufpe&ed,  that  the  King  of  Spain  might  be  in  the 
intereft  of  the  Pretender. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Queen  of  Spain  was  deli¬ 
vered  of  a  Prince  on  the  twentieth  of  January, 
1715-16,  afterwards  called  Don  Carlos,  which 
increafed  her  Majefty’s  influence  on  the  councils 
of  Spain,  that  was  thought  too  great  already. 

The  Spaniards  were  taken  up  this  year  in  in- 
creafing  their  navy,  augmenting  and  dii'ciplining 
their  troops,  and  fortifying  Barcelona,  and  other 
ftrong  towns  on  the  fide  of  France.  They  con- 
fifcated  alfo  the  eftates  of  all  fuch  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  as  were  retired  into  the  Emperor’s  ter¬ 
ritories  :  from  whence  it  was  eafy  to  difcern,  that 
a  rupture  was  not  far  off.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  the  fummer  following,  the  forces  of  King 
Philip,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  thou¬ 
fand  men,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  de  Lede, 
made  a  defcent  on  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  which 
had  been  yielded  to  the  Emperor  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht;  and  having  befieged  and  taken  the  capi¬ 
tal  city  of  Cagliari,  the  reft  of  the  ifland  fubmit- 
ted  to  them. 

The  King  of  Spain  endeavoured  tojuftify  this 
a<ft  of  hoftility  by  the  Emperor’s  infractions  of  the 
treaties  for  the  evacuation  of  Catalonia  and  Ma¬ 
jorca.  He  fays  the  Imperialifts,  inftead  of  de¬ 
livering  up  Barcelona  to  his  Troops,  put  the  re¬ 
bel  Catalans  in  pofteffion  of  it,  and  did  not  with¬ 
draw  their  forces  from  Majorca  till  long  after  the 
time  agreed  on :  that  injurious  declarations  had 
been  publifhed  againft  the  King  at  Vienna,  and 
that  the  Inquilitor-generalof  Spain  had  been  feized 
in  the  territories  of  Milan. 

To  this  the  Imperialifts  anfwered.  That  it  was 
not  in  their  power  to  deliver  up  Barcelona,  that 
being  poflefied  by  the  Catalans  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty ;  and  the  evauation  of  Majorca  was  only 
deferred  in  order  to  procure  fatisfa&ion  to  the  Ca- 
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talans,  who  had  been  treated  in  a  barbarous  man-  CIIAP. 
ner,  contrary  to  what  had  been  ftipulatedon  their 
behalf  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  that  as  to  the  '  %  J 

feizing  the  Inquifitor  of  Spain  in  the  Milanefe, 
that  was  done  after  the  war  commenced,  and  he 
could  expect  nothing  lefs  on  his  coming  into  his 
Imperial  Majefty’s  territories  without  a  pafs. 

Which  of  the  parties  were  moft  in  the  right, 

I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine  ;  but  the 
Spaniards,  nctwithftanding  the  repeated  inftances  1718. 
of  the  Minifters  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  The  sPa* 
the  States-General,  to  forbear  any  further  acts  of  nia!diin“ 
hoftility,  invaded  Sicily  the  year  following,  and  ^  e  ia 
made  himfelf  mafterof  the  capital  city  of  Paler¬ 
mo,  and  the  beft  part  of  the  ifland,  which  had 
been  yielded  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.  Whereupon  the  powers  above-men¬ 
tioned  having  entered  into  a  treaty,  commonly 
called  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  in  order  to  compel  The  Qu.v 
the  Spaniard  to  relinquiffi  his  late  conquefts,  thedruP,eA1' 
Emperor  fent  a  numerous  army  into  Italy,  and liance- 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  a  fquadron  of  men  of 
war  into  the  Mediterranean;  whereby  King  Phi- The  Spa- 
lip  was  obliged  to  quit  both  Sicily  and  Sardinia  niar<jsob- 
and  fubmit  to  the  terms  prefcribed  by  the  treaty  e‘vgaecu^°e 
laft-mentioned  ;  whereby  Sicily  was  given  to  the  Sicily  and 
Emperor  and  Sardinia  to  the  King  of  Sicily  ;  Sardinia, 
King  Pm  lip  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  hisan^ac‘ 
right  to  the  Spanifh  territories  in  the  Emperor’s  ^ 
pofieffion  ;  and  the  Emperor,  on  the  contrary,  ac-  Alliance.6 
knowledged  King  Philip’s  Title  to  Spain  and  the 
Indies ;  and  as  to  the  duchies  of  Tufcany  and 
Parma,  it  was  agreed,  that  Don  Carlos,  the 
Queen  of  Spain’s  eldeft  fon,  fhould  inherit  them 
on  the  death  of  the  prefent  pofleftors,  provided 
that  no  forces  fhould  be  admitted  into  thofe  du¬ 
chies  for  the  fecurity  of  the  faid  fucceflion  but 
Swifs,  or  other  neutral  troops,  to  be  paid  by  the 
contracting  Powers.  As  to  the  particulars  of  this 
war,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  hiftory  of  Germany, 
the  hiftory  of  Italy,  and  the  hiftory  of  France,  in 
the  former  part  of  this  volume.  I  fhall  only  add 
a  word  or  two  in  relation  to  Cardinal  Alberonj, 
then  Prime  Minifter  of  Spain,  who  is  charged 
with  having  been  the  author  of  all  this  mifchief. 

When  the  Princefs  of  Parma  was  married  to  some  ac. 
the  King  of  Spain,  fhe  brought  this  Italian  Prieft,  count  of 
her  favourite,  to  that  kingdom  with  her,  who  Cardinal, 
foon  found  means  to  difplace  fuch  Minifters  as  re-  A"ker°ni  5 
fufed  to  be  influenced  by  him,  and  introduced  his  ^ 
own  creatures  in  their  room  ;  and  what  rendered  the  author 
him  exceeding  popular  among  the  Spaniards,  was  ofthewar. 
his  reprefenting  to  them  how  eafy  it  would  be  for 
them  to  recover  the  Italian  provinces,  which  had 
been  difmembered  from  that  monarchy  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  He  feems  to  have  laid  this 
fcheme  foon  after  the  death  of  Lewis  le  Grand, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1715,  when  France 
was  plunged  into  fuch  inextricable  difficulties,  on 
account  of  her  immenfe  debts  contracted  by  the 
late  war,  that  fhe  could  not  be  fuppofed  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  oppofe  the  meafures  he  had  projected  ; 
nay,  he  kerns  to  have  had  a  view  of  bringing  the 
kingdom  of  France  itfelf  under  the  dominion  of 
King  Philip,  if  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  who  was 
then  an  infant,  and  in  a  very  bad  ftate  of  health, 
had  happened  to  die  ;  and  was  actually  forming  a 
party  in  France  for  that  end,  which  became  very 
numerous ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  prevailed 
with  King  Philip  to  take  the  title  of  Regent  of 
France  in  oppofition  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He 
faw  alfo  the  Emperor  engaged  with  the  Turk,  and 
confequently  not  in  a  condition  to  defend  his  Ita¬ 
lian 
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lian  dominions;  and  as  to  Britain,  he  Teems  to 
depend  pretty  much  upon  the  malecontents  mak¬ 
ing  Tuch  a  diverfion  there,  that  they  would  not  be 
at  liberty  to  interpole  in  the  quarrel.  Whether  he 
really  expected  that  the  Britifli  malecontents  would 
be  lupported  by  Sweden,  and  Mufcovy,  as  that 
court  afFedted  to  give  out,  is  uncertain  I  have 
not  yet  Teen  any  foundation  for  thofe  furmifes : 
But  as  to  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  Englifh,  he  might 
well  luppofe  they  would  not  be  forward  to  enter 
into  a  war  with  Spain,  on  account  of  the  advan 
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on  the  coaft  of  Africa  near  Ceuta,  under  pretence  C I-I  A  P. 
of  driving  the  Moors  from  thence,  and  enlarging  XVHI. 
their  territories  on  that  fide  ;  but  the  principal  de- 
fign  Teems  to  be  to  keep  up  a  body  of  troops,  and 
induce  the  court  of  Rome  to  continue  the  grant 
of  the  tenths  of  the  Clergy  to  K.  Philip,  which 
this  war  with  the  Infidels  gave  him  a  pretence  to. 

For  we  find  the  Spaniards  only  intrenched  them¬ 
felves  at  a  little  cnftance  from  Ceuta,  where  they 
three  times  repulfed  the  Infidels  ;  and  thefe  adions 
were  magnified  as  mighty  vidories,  tho’  they  never 


tages  they  had  in  point  of  trade,  while  they  re-  afterwards  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  the  coun- 


mained  in  peace  with  that  kingdom. 

In  this  fituation  of  affairs,  Alberoni,  for 
whom  the  court  of  Spain  procured  a  Cardinal’s  cap, 
applied  himfelf  to  augment  the  royal  navy,  as 
well  as  their  land  forces,  and  was  To  fuccefsful  in 
that  attempt,  that,  to  the  furprize  of  all  Europe, 
we  faw  them  on  a  fudden  mailers  of  a  very  formi¬ 
dable  fleet  and.army,  with  which  they  invaded  and  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  an  infant  of  four  years 

of  age  ;  and  another  between  Lewis  Prince  of 
the  Alturias,  and  Madamoifeile  de  Montpen- 
sier,  fourth  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  5 
the  two  Princeffes  being  exchanged  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  both  kingdoms  by  Commiflioners  nomina¬ 
ted  for  that  purpofe.  A  third  marriage  was  con- 
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conquered  Sardinia,  before  any  of  the  neighbouring 
Powers  had  an  opportunity  of  interpofing  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  But  contrary  to  the  Cardinal’s  expedi¬ 
tions,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  having  fo  modelled  the 
French  army,  as  to  fecure  that  vaft  militia  in  his 
intereft,  and  thereby  prevented  King  Philip’s 


try,  but  gave  out,  that  their  enemies  were  too 
well  difciplined  and  too  numerous,  to  attempt  any 
thing  more  with  fo  fmall  a  force  ;  anil  thereupon 
returned  to  Spain  in  the  year  1721,  after  they  had 
made  fome  additional  fortifications  to  Ceuta. 

This  year  a  contrad  of  marriage  was  made  be-  Marriage* 

tween  his  moll  Chriftian  Majefty  Lewis  XV,  between 

France  and 
Spain. 
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party  in  that  kingdom  from  fhewing  their  heads ;  traded  the  following  year  between  Don  Carlos, 
the  Englifih  malecontents alfo  being  fuppreffed  and  eldeft  fon  of  King  Philip,  by  his  pvefent  Queen, 


unfupported  by  any  of  the  northern  Powers,  and 
the  Imperialifts  having  gained  two  fignal  vido- 
ries  over  the  Turks,  and  compelled  them  to  accept 
of  peace,  and  at  the  fame  time  all  thefe  formidable 
Powers  entered  into  a  confederacy  againft  him  ;  I 
fay,  the  fcene  being  thus  altered,  all  the  Cardinal’s 
hopeful  projeds  fell  to  the  ground,  and  King  Phi- 
,7!9*  lip  was  compelled  to  facrifice  his  Minifter,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  peace  of  the  confederated  Powers 
on  terms  by  no  means  acceptable  to  that  court.  I 
fhould  have  remembered,  that  Cardinal  Albe¬ 
roni,  as  a  laft  effort  in  order  to  diftrefs  the  Bri- 
tifh  Miniftry,  invited  the  Pretender  into  Spain, 
where  he  paid  him  the  honours  due  to  a  Crowned 
Head  in  the  year  1719;  but  the  Chevalier  re¬ 
turned  to  Italy  again  within  a  few  months,  in  or¬ 
der  to  confummate  his  marriage  with  the  Princefs 
Sobieski,  having  done  the  court  of  Spain  very 
little  fervice  by  that  voyage.  The  Cardinal  alfo 
made  a  feeble  attempt  upon  Scotland,  whither  he 
fent  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  Spaniards  to 
join  the  malecontents  there  ;  but  they  were  all  ta¬ 
ken  prifoners  foon  after  they  landed.  And  thus 
the  Cardinal’s  projects  being  defeated  on  every 
fide,  he  was  banifhed  to  Italy,  where  the  court  of 
Rome  Teemed  to  frown  on  him  for  a  time,  no  lefs 
than  that  of  Spain,  in  complaifance  to  the  vidlo- 
rious  Emperor,  whofe  difpleafure  they  dreaded, 
having  fhewn  fome  partiality  to  the  Spaniards  du¬ 
ring  the  Sicilian  war. 

K.Phihp’s  On  the  29th  of  December  this  year  died  Don 
2  onQies-pHILIP}  the  King  of  Spain’s  fecond  fon,  aged 
feven  years  and  fix  months:  to  balance  which  lofs 
Another  the  Queen  was  delivered  of  another  Prince  on  the 
bom.  j^th  of  March  following,  baptized  alfo  by  the 
name  of  Philip. 

In  the  year  1720,  the  Powers  engaged  in  the 
late  war  agreed  to  fend  their  Plenipotentiaries  to 
Cambray  ,  to  accommodate  the  differences  that 


and  Madamoifeile  de  Beaujolois,  another  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans’s  daughters ;  but  the  firft 
and  the  laft  marriages  were  never  confummated, 
and  of  the  other  between  the  Prince  of  the  Aftu- 
rias  and  Madamoifeile  de  Montpensier,  there 
was  no  iffue. 

The  court  of  Rome  expreffed  great  uneafinefs 
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at  this  time  on  the  difpofition  that  had  been  made  ^ 0!d‘°Pa- 
of  the  reverfion  of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Pla-  eainftthe 
centia  by  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  which  they  difpofing 
alledged  were  fiefs  of  the  Holy  See,  and  not  of  the  ofParma, 
Empire  :  and  expedling  that  iettlement  would  be  p^Car- 
confirmed  by  the  congrefs  at  Cambray,  his  Holi-  Jo. 
nefs  ordered  a  proteft  to  be  made  on  that  fubjetft  : 
wherein  he  fays,  “  Can  Chriftian  Princes  flatter 
themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  concluding  a  lad¬ 
ing  peace,  when  the  depriving  the  Holy  See 
and  the  Vicar  of  Chrift  of  their  undeniable 
rights  is  made  the  foundation  of  it  ?  Can 
they  promife  themfelves  long  to  enjoy  what 
they  violently  feize,  againft  all  manner  of  juf- 
tice,  and  invade  the  indifputable  right  of  an 
uninterrupted  poffeflion,  which  has  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  for  feveral  ages  by.  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  ?”  Then  his  Minifter  protefts,  That 
no  body  hath  or  had  a  right  to  fettle  or  difpofe  of 
the  duchies  of  Parma  or  Placentia,  to  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  the  fovere;gnty  and  rights  of  the  Roman 
church  ;  and  confequently,  that  all  treaties,  con¬ 
ventions,  agreements  and  difpofitions,  with  their 
confirmations  and  ratifications,  already  made  or  to 
be  made,  either  at  Cambray  or  Ratifbon,  or  in 
any  other  congrefs  whatever,  concerning  the  in- 
veftiture,  infeoffment  or  conceflion  of  the  laid 
duchies,  are  and  will  be  for  ever  null  and  void, 
and  difowns  and  rejects  the  fame  in  the  moft  au- 
thentick  manner. 

As  Spain  is  almoft  every  where  incumbered  with  A  deluge 
high  mountains,  and  in  fpring  and  autumn  there  at  Madrid. 
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ftill  remained  undecided  between  the  Spaniards  falls  from  them  fuch  deluges  of  water  as  are  fatal 


The 

Spaniards 
expedition 
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and  Imperialifts,  and  between  the  Spaniards  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia ;  at  which  congrefs  the  Bri- 
tifh  and  French  Minifters  were  toadt  the  part  of 
mediators. 

In  tfie  mean  time  the  Spaniards  made  a  defcent 
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to  fome  great  town  or  other  every  year,  their  ci¬ 
ties  bein<T  ufually  built  on  the  banks  of  rivers  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  relation  of  a  flood 
that  fwept  away  fome  of  the  principal  Grandees 
of  the  Court  of  Spain,  may  not  be  impertinent  in 
this  place.  17  T 

In 
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CHAP.  It  feems  the  Duke  and  Dutchefs  of  Mirandola 
XVIII.  had  an  aflembly  every  night  at  their  houfe  in  Ma- 
drid,  confiding  of  perfons  of  the  firft  quality,  to 
which  all  the  foreign  Minifters  at  that  court  ufu- 
ally  reforted.  The  houfe  where  the  aflembly  was 
held  flood  low,  having  a  large  garden  behind  it 
upon  a  rifing  ground  ;  beyond  the  garden  there 
was  an  eminence  ftill  higher.  The  aflembly 
being  met  on  the  fifth  of  September,  (which  as 
it  happened  was  much  thinner  than  ufual)  a  vio¬ 
lent  ftorm  of  thunder  and  lightning  began  about 
nine  in  the  evening,  at  which  the  Dutchefs  of 
Mirandola  being  frighted,  left  the  company,  and 
went  into  the  chapel  to  prayers,  which  was  three 
rooms  from  the  aflembly,  but  upon  the  fame 
ground-floor.  About  ten  a-clock,  a  torrent  of 
water  came  tumbling  down  from  the  rifing  grounds, 
which  broke  down  the  town-wall ,  and  after¬ 
wards  that  of  the  garden  which  was  near  it,  and 
in  an  inflant  burfl  open  the  window-fhutters  of 
the  ground-apartment,  overturned  all  the  tables 
and  lights,  and  filled  the  rooms  with  water.  The 
Dutchefs  of  Mirandola  and  her  maids  were  imme¬ 
diately  drowned.  The  men  ran  out  into  the  court¬ 
yard  before  the  houfe,  which  they  found  covered 
with  water :  and  Prince  Pio  endeavouring  to  fave 
him felf  in  the  ftreet,  was  carried  away  by  the  tor¬ 
rent,  and  his  body  found  the  day  after  two  leagues 
from  Madrid.  Don  Tiberio  Caraffa  got 
upon  the  top  of  a  coach,  which  overturning  by 
the  force  of  the  flream,  was  thrown  againft  ano¬ 
ther,  by  which  he  received  a  blow  on  his  head, 
and  was  immediatly  drowned.  The  Prince  of 
Cellamere  placed  himfelf  upon  another  coach, 
which  likewife  overturned,  but  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  get  upon  the  wheel,  where  he  remained 
till  afliftance  came  •,  but  he  was  grievoufly  bruifed, 
and  had  fwallowed  a  great  quantity  of  water  and 
fand.  The  Duke  of  Liria,  fon  to  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  was  in  great  danger ;  but  being  very  tall, 
and  obferving  by  a  flafli  of  lightning  a  window  over 
his  head,  he  jumped  up,  and  caught  hold  of  the 
iron-bars  before  it,  by  which  he  held  till  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  upper  apartment  let  down  cords  and 
drew  him  up.  The  Venetian  Ambaflador,  not 
being  able  to  get  out  of  the  aflembly-room,  where 
the  water  was  ten  foot  high,  fupported  himfelf  two 
hours  upon  two  chairs,  which  fwam  till  the  water 
abated,  fo  that  he  could  get  out  of  the  door.  The 
Pope’s  Nuncio  and  the  Duke  of  Atri  had  left  the 
company  two  hours  before  the  accident  happened. 
Moft  of  the  reft  of  the  Quality  were  faved,  but  in 
fuch  a  fright  that  they  fcarc,e  knew  how:  and  the 
relation  does  not  inform  us  what  became  of  the 
fervants  and  inferior  people,  who  did  not  probably 
fare  much  better  than  their  Lords. 

Oftend  This  year  the  King  granted  a  patent  for  efta- 
blifhing  an  Eaft-India  company  at  Oftend  ;  which 

can  ed.  ^  J5rjti{h,  French  and  Dutch  Minifters  protefted 
againft  to  no  purpofe.  Nor  did  this  project  feem 
acceptable  to  Spain  at  this  time,  though  afterwads 
that  court  came  into  it,  and  made  it  ftill  more 
beneficial  to  the  Flemings, 

On  the  fecond  of  December,  N.  S.  died  Phi¬ 
lip  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent  of  France,  of  an 
apopledlick  fit  at  Verfailles  ;  which  occafioned 
great  alterations  in  the  courts  both  of  France  and 
Spain.  About  the  fame  time  the  Imperial,  French 
and  Spanifh  Courts  agreed  upon  the  adl  of  invefti- 
tureof  Don  Carlos  into  the  duchies  of  Tuf- 
cany  and  Parma,  the  delay  whereof  had  prevented 
the  opening  the  congrefs  of  Cambray  to  this  time. 
The  King  of  Spain  feems  to  have  waited  with 
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fome  impatience  for  this  event,  which  was  no  C  H  A  P. 
fooner  accomplifhed,  but  he  took  a  refolution  of  XVIIr- 
refigning  his  crown  to  his  eldeft  fon  Lewis  Prince  '  'r~mJ 
of  Afturias ;  which  he  did  by  the  following  adl  of 
renunciation. 

‘  Having  thefe  four  years  confidered  maturely  K.  Philip 
‘  and  with  due  refledlion  the  miferies  of  this  life,  abdicates 

*  through  the  infirmities,  wars  and  troubles,  with  th^sPa" 

1  which  God  has  been  pleafed  to  vifit  me  during  "imme 

‘  the  twenty-three  years  of  my  reign  ;  and  hav- 
‘  ing  likewife  confidered,  that  my  eldeft  fon  Don 

*  Lewis,  fworn  Prince  of  Spain,  is  of  fufficient 
‘  age,  is  married,  and  has  capacity,  judgment, 

‘  and  the  qualities  for  ruling  and  governing 
‘  juftly  and  happily  this  monarchy,  I  have  deter- 
‘  mined  abfolutely  toquit the poffeffion  andadmi- 
‘  niftration  of  it,  renouncing  the  fame  with  all  it’s 
c  dominions,  kingdoms,  and  lordfhips,  in  favour 
‘  of  the  faid  Prince  Don  Lewis  my  eldeft  fon, 

‘  and  to  retire  with  the  Queen,  in  whom  I  have 
‘  found  a  ready  difpofition  and  voluntary  inclina- 
‘  tion  to  accompany  me  to  this  palace  and  feat  of 
‘  St.  Ildefonfo,  here  to  ferve  God  difengaged  from 
‘  all  other  cares,  to  meditate  on  death,  and  to  feek 
‘  my  falvation. 

*  This  I  communicate  to  the  Council  for  their 

*  information,  to  be  notified  to  the  proper  perfons, 

‘  that  my  refolution  may  be  made  known  to  all.” 

Dated  at  St.  Ildefonfo  the 
15th  of  January,  1724. 

A  circular  letter  was  likewife  fent  by  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  diredlion  to  the  perfons  whom  before  his  re¬ 
nunciation  he  thought  fit  to  eftablifh  in  the  chief 
offices  of  the  court  and  government.  That  letter 
is  as  follows : 

‘  The  King  having  refolved  to  retire,  and  to 
‘  withdraw  himfelf  abfolutely  from  the  govern- 

*  ment  of  this  monarchy,  by  renouncing  the 
‘  crown,  with  all  it’s  dominions,  kingdoms  and 
‘  lordfhips,  in  favour  of  his  eldeft  fon  Don  Lewis, 

*  fworn  Prince  of  Spain;  his  Majefty  commands 
1  me  to  acquaint  you,  that  his  will  is  you  con- 

*  tinue  to  ferve  the  faid  Prince  in  the  employ- 
‘  ment  you  now  pofiefs.” 

Grimaldo. 

The  Council  of  Caftile  hereupon  declared,  thac 
King  Lewis  might  immediately  take  the  govern¬ 
ment  upon  him  without  aflembling  the  Cortes, 
having  been  already  fworn  and  acknowledged 
Prince  of  Spain. 

On  the  twenty-fixth  of  January,  N.  S.  the  ,1724. 
congrefs  at  Cambray  was  opened,  when  the  Mi-  Congrefs 
nifters  of  Great  Britain  and  France  were  admitted  °f  Cam* 
Mediators  between  the  Emperor  and  Spain.  But  y  open’ 
very  little  bufinefs  was tranfadled at  this  congrefs; 
the  Plenipotentiaries  feemed  to  employ  their  time 
in  vifiting  one  another,  or  other  matters  of  cere¬ 
mony. 

In  the  mean  time  Lewis  King  of  Spain,  who  was^  Lewis 
advanced  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  on  the  dies,  and 
1 6th  of  Jan.  laft,  by  the  refignation  of  his  father,  K.  Philip 
died  of  the  fm a II  pox  on  the  30th  of  Auguft,  N.  S.  the 
1724,  beingjuft  entered  into  the  1 8th  year  of  hisgu^n. 
age  :  whereupon  the  Council  of  Caftile  petitioned  ment. 
King  Philip  to  re-aflume  the  government,  to 
which,  after  having  confulted  an  aflembly  of  Di¬ 
vines,  he  returned  the  following  anfwer  in  writ¬ 
ing: 

*  I  have  ferioufly  confidered  every  thing  that 

*  the  Council  does  reprefent  to  me  in  this  fuppli- 
‘  cation,  as  well  as  in  the  former  dated  the  fourth 

*  inftant.  Although  I  was  firmly  determined  never 
‘  to  leave  my  retirement  upon  any  account  what- 

foever. 
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C  H  A  P.  ‘  foever,  yet  willing  to  condefcend  to  the  earned: 
XVIII-  *  inftances  made  to  me  by  the  Council  in  thefe 
‘  two  fupplications,  to  refume  and  take  upon  me 

*  the  charge  of  the  government  of  this  monarchy, 

*  as  it’s  natural  Sovereign  and  proprietor,  and  yield- 

*  ing  to  their  farther  reprefenting  to  me,  that  I 
‘  am  bound  in  juftice  and  confcience  to  do  it ;  I 

*  have  refolved,  out  of  the  great  value  and  efteem 
‘  I  have  for  the  advice  of  the  Council,  and  in 

*  confideration  of  the  zeal  and  conftant  affeCtion, 

*  which  is  fo  confpicuous  in  the  members  of  it,  to 

*  facrifice  myfelf  to  the  general  welfare  of  this 
‘  monarchy,  and  the  greater  advantage  of  the  fub- 
‘  jeCts  thereof;  the  more  ftill,  confidering  the 
‘  obligation  which  the  council  finds  I  am  under  as 

*  their  natural  Prince  and  Sovereign  :  referving 

*  however  to  myfelf,  a  power  to  leave  the  gover- 
‘  ment  of  this  monarchy  to  the  Prince  my  eldeft 

*  fon,  when  he  comes  to  due  age  and  capacity, 

*  provided  always  there  be  not  at  that  time  too 

*  great  inconveniences  that  may  hinder  it.  I  a- 

*  gree  likewife  to  the  calling  as  foon  as  poflible  the 

*  Cortes,  to  recognize  the  infant  Don  Ferdi- 
‘  nand  as  Prince.5 

King  Philip  having  refumed  the  government, 
applied  himfelf  more  than  ever  to  affairs  of  ftate; 
made  an  eftimate  of  the  debts  of  the  nation, 
which  appeared  to  be  much  lefs  than  thofe  of  any 
of  the  other  Powers  engaged  in  the  late  war. 
Spain  had  fuffered  pretty  much  by  the  ravages  of 
the  foldiers,  it  is  true,  in  that  war,  but  had  not 
mortgaged  her  revenues  for  ages  to  come,  as  fome 
other  States  had  done.  This  Prince  proceeded  to 
make  an  eftimate  of  the  charges  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  apply  the  feveral  branches  of  the 
revenue  to  their  refpeCtive  expences  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  the  money  raifed  for  one  fervice,  fhould 
not  be  diverted  to  another :  and  the  troops,  which 
were  ordered  to  be  paid  monthly,  at  that  time  are 
faid  to  confift  of  twelve  battalions  of  guards, 
eighty-eight  battalions  of  foot,  four  troops  of  life¬ 
guards,  twenty  regiments  of  horfe,  and  ten  of 
dragoons ;  and  orders  were  given  for  building  of 
fhips  in  the  feveral  harbours  of  Spain,  and  re- 
eftablifhing  their  navy.  But  they  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  lofe  that  accomplifhed  General  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Lede  this  year,  who  had  eftablifhed  his 
fame  by  thofe  three  expeditions  to  Sardinia,  Sicily 
and  Africa,  in  which  he  commanded  in  chief. 
But  King  Philip  met  with  another  misfortune 
this  year,  which  was  a  much  greater  trial  of  his 
patience,  as  well  as  the  Queen *s ;  for  the  prefent 
adminiftration  in  France,  apprehending  they  fhould 
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de  Lede 
dies. 
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French 


be  all  in  confufion 


again, 


if  their 


young 


King, 


the  In 
fanta. 


fend  back  whofe  health  was  very  precarious,  fhould  happen 
to  die  without  ifliie,  they  determined  to  fend  back 
the  Infanta,  to  whom  he  had  been  contracted  a- 
bout  three  years,  and  find  another  Princefs  for 
him  that  was  capable  of  having  children,  for  the 
Infanta  was  not  at  this  time  above  feven  years  of 
age  ;  to  excufe  which  proceeding,  a  letter  was 
fent  to  the  court  of  Spain,  in  the  name  of  Lew¬ 
is  XV,  importing,  that  his  moft  Chriftian  Ma- 
jefty  was  under  the  greateft  concern  upon  his  fe- 
paration  from  the  Infanta,  but  that  a  King  being 
born  for  his  fubjeCts  rather  than  himfelf,  he  could 
not  refufe  yielding  to  theftrong  follicitations  of  all 
his  States,  to  marry  fome  Princefs  by  whom  he 
might  have  iffue,  and  thereby  prevent  the  troubles 
and  revolutions  which  might  happen  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  if  he  fhould  die  before  the  Infanta  was  mar¬ 
riageable. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  notwithftand- 
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i  ng  thefe  apologies,  were  provoked  to  the  laft  de-  C  H  A  P. 
gree,  and  not  only  fent  back  Madamoifelle  de  XVIII, 
Beaujolois,  daughter  to  the  late  Duke  of  Or-  '  * 

leans,  who  had  been  contra&ed  to  Don  Carlos, 
with  the  Dowager  Queen  of  Spain  her  filter,  but 
immediately  broke  off  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  and 
entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Emperor, 
which  was  afterwards  called  the  Vienna  Alliance  ;  TheVien- 
whereby  they  confirmed  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  na  A^‘* 
and  the  reciprocal  renunciations  of  each  party  to  ance‘ 
the  Spanifh  territories  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  other. 

The  Emperor  alfo  confirmed  the  eventual  invefti- 
ture  of  Tufcany  and  Parma  to  Don  Carlos. 

They  guaranteed  each  other’s  dominions  recipro¬ 
cally  ;  and  the  Spaniards  engaged  to  allow  greater 
advantages  in  trade  to  the  Imperialifts  than  to  any 
other  nation,  particularly  to  their  Oftend  com¬ 
pany.  Whereupon  the  French  infinuated,  that 
there  were  ftill  fome  further  fecret  articles  much 
more  prejudicial  to  the  trade  of  Britain  than  thofe 
that  appeared  ;  whereby  they  prevailed  with  the 
Britilh  Miniftryto  enter  intoan  alliance  with  them, 
commonly  called,  the  Hanover  Alliance,  in  op-  The  Ha- 
pofition  to  that  of  Vienna.  This  conduct  of  Bri-  novcr  Al* 
tain  in  adhering  to  the  French,  after  they  had  liance‘ 
given  fo  mortal  an  affront  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
fo  provoked  the  Spaniards,  that  they  feemed  de¬ 
termined  never  to  be  reconciled  to  us ;  whether 
we  are  at  war  or  peace,  our  merchants  are  equally 
fufferers. 


By  the  Hanover  treaty,  the  contracting  parties 
guaranteed  each  other’s  dominions,  and  particularly 
their  refpeCtive  rights  and  privileges  in  relation  to 
trade  ;  which  article  ftrikes  chiefly  at  the  Oftend 
company.  And  it  was  further  agreed,  that  if  any 
of  the  parties  fhould  beattacked  or  difturbed  in  their 
trade,  that  then  the  ether  contracting  powerfhould 
furnifh  the  following  fuccours,  viz.  France  eight 
thoufand  foot,  and  four  thoufand  horfe,  Britain 
eight  thoufand  foot  and  four  thoufand  horfe  ;  as 
to  Pruflia,  I  do  not  mention  that  Prince’s  /hare, 
tho’  he  was  a  party,  becaufe  he  afterwards  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  in  oppofition  to 
this.  On  the  contrary,  the  Dutch  were  after¬ 
wards  induced  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of  Hanover, 
in  order  to  put  a  flop  to  the  trade  of  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands  to  the  Eaft-Indies. 

The  French  King  having  feparated  or  divorced  The 
himfelf  from  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  in  the  manner  ^renc^ 
above  related,  immediately  made  his  addrefles  to  ries  the^ 
the  Princefs  Mary  Lezinski,  daughter  of  daughter 
King  Stanislaus,  and  was  married  to  herbyofrK'ng 
his  proxy,  the  young  Duke  of  Orleans,  at  Straf- Staniflau* 
burg,  on  the  15th  of  Auguft,  1725;  and  after¬ 
wards  in  perfon  at  Fontainbleau  on  the  5th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  following. 

About  this  time  the  Allies  of  Hanover  were 
alarmed,  or  pretended  to  be  fo,  at  the  intimate 
correfpondence  between  the  Courts  of  Spain  and 
Ruftia ;  and  fome  Ruffian  fhips  failing  to  Cadiz 
with  the  merchandize  of  their  own  country,  the 
Dutch  gave  out  they  would  put  a  flop  to  this 
commerce,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Oftend  with 
the  Eaft-Indies.  Thefe  Lords  of  the  Ocean, 
as  they  called  themfelves,  pretended  to  monopo¬ 
lize  the  trade  of  the  Baltick  no  lefs  than  that  of 
the  Indian  Seas,  and  prohibit  the  nations  of  the 
north  carrying  abroad  their  own  produCt  and 
manufactures :  in  which  piece  of  infolence  they 
feemed  to  expeCt  that  Britain  fhould  fupport 
them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  de  Riperda  prime 
Minifter  of  Spain,  (a  native  of  the  United  Pro- 

1  vinces) 
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CHAP,  vinces)  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  contriver  thofe  of  the  French  and  Dutch  remained  un-  CHAP, 

of  the  Vienna  alliance,  fell  into  difgrace  for  dif-  touched.  The  Spaniards  however  meeting  with  xviri- 

covering  the  fecrets  of  the  Spanifh  Court  (as  was  greater  difficulties  in  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar  than 

furmifed)  to  the  Minifters  of  Britain  and  Holland  ;  they  expected,  and  not  being  able  to  bring  home 

and  what  gave  a*  colour  to  this  fuggeftion,  was,  the  treafure  in  the  galeons,  while  the  Britilh  fqua^ 
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Riperda’s  being  carried  by  the  Minilter  of  the 
States-General  at  Madrid  to  the  houfe  of  Mr. 
Stanhope  the  Britifh  Miniffer  there,  where 
he  endeavoured  to  take  refuge,  and  thereby  fkreen 
himfelf  from  the  refentment  of  King  Philip  ; 
though  his  pretence  for  retiring  thither,  was,  to 
avoid  the  infolence  of  the  mob. 

Court  however  took  the  Duke  de  Riperda  by  force 
out  of  Mr.  Stanhope’s  houfe,  and  fent  him 
prifoner  to  the  caftle  of  Segovia  ;  which  produced 
leveral  memorials  and  reprefentations  to  the  Court 
of  Spain,  Mr.  Stanhope  infilling  that  it  was  a 
violation  of  the  privileges  of  Ambafiadors.  The 
Spanifh  Court  maintained,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  no  Ambaflador  could  proted  a  criminal  a- 
gainll  his  Prince  :  and  retorted  upon  Mr.  Stan¬ 
hope,  the  hoftilities  (as  they  fciled  them)  that 
were  committed  by  the  Britifh  fquadrons,  one  of 
which,  under  the  command  of  Sir  J  o  h  n  Jen- 
n  i  n  g  s,  had  alarmed  the  coaft  of  Spain,  and  the 
other  blocked  up  their  galeons  in  the  harbour  of 
Porto-Bello  in  America. 

About  the  fame  time  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
the  Duke  of  Wharton,  and  the  reft  of  the  difaf- 
feded  Britifh  nobility,  reforted  to  the  Spanifh 
Court,  expedting  there  would  be  a  fudden  rup- 


dron  remained  at  Porto-Bello,  were  induced  to 
confent  to  a  treaty  of  pacification,  concluded  at 
Paris  on  the  laft  of  May,  1727,  between  the  Al-  I737- 
lies  of  Vienna,  and  thofe  of  Hanover,  and  there-  Tile  (*eSe 
upon  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar  was  foon  after  raifed.  rai  e  ' 

By  this  treaty  the  Emperor  confented  that  the  Treaty  of 
The  Spanifh  privileges  granted  to  the  Oftend-Company,  and  Pac!fica- 

all  commerce  from  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  totl0n' 
the  Indies  fhould  be  fufpended  for  feven  years. 

That  the  treaties  of  Utrecht,  the  Quadruple  Al¬ 
liance,  &c.  Ihould  be  in  force  ;  and  if  any  diffi¬ 
culties  arofe  concerning  the  interpretation  of  them, 
they  fhould  be  determined  by  a  future  congrefs. 

Particularly  that  the  Englifh ,  French ,  and 
Dutch  fhould  be  reflored  to  their  rights  in  trade, 
according  to  what  was  ftipulated  with  each  of 
them  by  treaties  antecedent  to  the  year  1725. 

Endeavours  were  to  be  ufed  to  pacify  the  trou¬ 
bles  in  the  north. 

And  immediately  after  the  figning  of  thefe  ar¬ 
ticles,  all  hoftilities  were  to  ceafe  ;  and  with  re- 
fpedt  to  Spain,  within  eight  days  after  his  Catho- 
lick  Majefty  fhould  have  received  thefe  articles. 

All  fhips  fent  from  Oftend  to  India  before  this 
time,  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  return  home  with 
their  cargoes  :  as  were  the  galeons  on  the  other 


ture  between  the  two  kingdoms  :  and  a  meflenger  fide,  and  the  Englifh  to  recall  their  fquadrons  from  ' 
from  the  Court  of  England  delivering  a  letter  America  and  the  coafts  of  Spain 


from  King  George  under  the  privy  feal  to  the 
D.  Whar-  Duke  of  Wharton,  as  he  was  palling  through  the 
ton’s  con-  ftreets  of  Madrid  in  his  coach,  requiring  that  no¬ 
bleman  to  return  to  England,  on  pain  of  forfei¬ 
ture  of  his  eftate,  the  Duke  threw  the  letter  out 


tempt  of 
the  Britifh 
Court. 


This  cefiation  of  hoftilities  to  laft  as  Jong  as  the 
fufpenfion  of  the  Oftend  trade,  viz.  for  feven  years ; 
in  which  time  the  refpedlive  rights  of  the  parties 
were  to  be  difcufled. 

Within  the  fpace  of  a  month  after  fhe  figning 


of  the  coach  into  the  ftreet  without  opening  it,  in  thefe  articles,  it  was  agreed,  a  congrefs  fhould  be 
contempt  of  his  Britifh  Majefty.  formed  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  where  the  rights  and 

On  the  nth  of  June  this  year,  the  Queen  of  pretenficns  of  the  refpedlive  powers  were  to  be  ex- 
Spain  was  delivered  of  another  Princefs,  baptized  amined. 


1726. 

Queen  of 

sPain  de_  by  the  name  of  Maria-Antonia. 
adauthter:  The  Spaniards  being  determined  to  fhew  the 

Gibraltar  ’  utmoft  refentment  againft  Britain  for  the  many 
blocked  up  affronts  they  pretended  to  have  received,  ordered 
the  their  troops  to  afiemble  in  Andalufia,  and  block 
Spaniards.  ^  Gibraltar,  in  December  1726.  Their  firft  de¬ 
sign,  it  is  faid,  was  to  raife  forts  and  batteries  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bay,  whereby  they  propofed  to 


,  Soon  after,  viz.  on  the  tenth,  of  June,  1727, 
King  George,  one  of  the  principal  parties 
concerned,  died  in  Germany  on  the  road  to  Ha¬ 
nover. 

Still  the  blockade  of  Gibraltar  was  continued, 
the  King  of  Spain  pretending  that  this  was  no  adt 
of  hoftility.  He  alfo  made  a  difficulty  in  reftor- 
ing  the  fhip  Prince  Frederick,  and  other  effedls 


prevent  any  fhipping  coming  up  to  the  town,  and  of  the  South-Sea  Company,  fo  that  we  had  fcarce 
render  the  place  ufelefs  to  the  Englifh :  but  this  '  *  0  ' 

being  found  impradticable,  they  invefted  Gibraltar, 
and  began  to  befiege  it  in  form,  on  the  twenty- 
fecond  of  February  following.  It  was  expedled 
that  the  French  and  Dutch  fhould  have  fur- 
nilhed  their  quota  of  troops  on  this  occafion,  and 
have  made  fome  diverfion  in  favour  of  Britain,  as 


any  trade  with  Spain  the  year  following. 

At  length  an  adl  was  figned  for  the  explanation  Treaty  of 
of  the  faid  preliminary  articles,  on  the  fixth  of  Pacifica* 
March,  1727-8,  whereby  his  Britifh  Majefty  a- 
greed  to  fend  orders  to  his  Admirals  to  withdraw 1 
from  the  feas  of  the  Indies  and  Spain  ;  and  con- 
fents  that  the  matter  relating  to  the  counterband 


tion  ex¬ 
plained. 


they  had  ftipulated  to  do  by  the  treaty  of  Hano-  goods  relating  to  the  fhip  Prince  Frederick,  fhould 
ver,  when  the  territories  of  any  of  the  contradling 
powers  fhould  happen  to  be  attacked.  But  our 
good  Allies  fent  us  no  manner  of  afilftance  either 
by  fea  or  land  ;  they  left  us  to  defend  Gibraltar 
with  our  own  fhips  and  forces  :  nor  did  they  fur- 
nifh  one  fhip  towards  the  expedition  to  Porto-Bello, 


be  debated  in  the  future  congrefs  ;  and  that  there¬ 
in  it  fhould  be  decided,  whether  the  prizes  taken 
at  fea  by  both  parties  fhould  be  reflored,  and  that 
his  Britifh  Majefty  fhould  be  bound  by  what  fhould 
be  agreed  on  there. 

His  Catholick  Majefty,  on  the  other  hand,  a- 


where  we  loft  almoft  an  entire  fquadron  without  greed  to  raife  the  blockade  of  Gibraltar  ;  to  re¬ 
lighting.  '  ftore  the  fhip  Prince  Frederick  and  her  cargo,  and 

Either  the  Allies  of  Hanover  apprehended  we  to  reftore  the  commerce  of  the  Englifh  in  the  In- 
had  no  title  to  Gibraltar,  or  they  were  glad  to  dies  according  to  the  Aftiento  treaty,  and  the  fe- 
fee  us  engaged  alone  in  the  Spanifh  war,  that  they  cond  and  third  articles  of  the  preliminaries:  To 
might  enjoy  the  trade  to  that  kingdom  by  them-  caufe  the  effedls  of  the  flotilla  to  be  diftributed 
felves  in  the  mean  time;  for  our  merchants  ef-  forthwith  among  the  proprietors ;  and  the  galeons, 
fedls  in  Spain  were  immediately  feized,  while  when  returned,  as  in  times  of  peace.  And  his 
1  .  1  •  Ca- 
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*H  A  P.  CatholickMajefty  alfo  obliged  himfelf  to  abide  by  tain,  as  in  a  time  of  war,  and  in  other  refpedls 

n  the  decifions  of  the  future  congrefs.  have  not  behaved  themfelves  as  a  nation  in  per- 

Queenof  1“  the  mean  time  the  Queen  of  Spain  was  de-  fed;  friendfhip  with  us.  I  fhali  conclude  the  hi- 
Spain  deli-  livered  of  another  Prince,  born  the  twenty-fifth  lfory  of.  Spain  with  obferving,  that  the  Duke  of 
veredofaof  July,  i727>  ar>d  baptized  by  the  name  of  Riperda,  who  was  the  fubjed  of  fo  many  memo- 
Lewis-Anthony-James  ;  and  on  the  twenty-  rials  between  the  Minitfers  of  Spain  and  England, 
Double  fifth  of  December  following,  a  contrad  of  mar-  made  his  efcape  out  of  the  caftle  of  Segovia  on 
marriages  rjage  was  figned  between  Don  Joseph  Prince  of  the  thirteenth  of  September,  1728,  and  has  fince 
S^airTand  and  ^e  Infanta  Donna  Maria-Anna-  vifited  moft  of  the  Courts  of  Europe.  Hewasveryi 

Portugal.  Victoria,  (who  had  before  been  contraded  to  lately  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  is  not  doubted' 

Lewis  XV,  King  of  France  ;)  and  within  lefs  but  the  miniftry  knew  how  to  make  a  proper  ufe 

than  a  month  afterwards,  another  marriage  was  of  him. 

•  folemnized  between  Don  Ferdinand  Prince  of  I  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  enquire  how  Spain 
the  Afturias,  and  the  Infanta  M  a  r  i  a  of  Portu-  has  requited  Great  Britain  for  thofe  important 
gal  ;  whereby  the  alliances  between  the  two  king-  fervices  :  viz.  the  fettling  Don  Carlos  in  Italy, 
doms  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were  cemented  by  the  and  the  opportunity  fine  gave  the  Spaniards  of  * 
ftrongeft  ties  imaginable.  making  thofe  valuable  conquefts  abovementioned. 

The  congrefs,  which  by  the  preliminary  arti-  by  Handing  neuter,  while  the  Emperor  was  left 
cles  was  firft  agreed  to  be  held  at  Aix  la  Cha-  fingly  to  maintain  the  war  againft  Spain,  France, 
pelle,  was  afterwards,  at  the  inftances  of  the  French  and  Sardinia,  and,  in  the  end,  compelled  to  part 
Court,  appointed  to  be  held  at  Cambray  •,  and  with  one  part  of  his  hereditary  dominions  to  fave 
this  being  apprehended  too  far  for  Cardinal  Fleu-  the  reft,  though  his  allies  had  guaranteed  to  him  the 
ry,  the  Prime  Minifter  of  France,  to  travel,  he  enjoyment  of  the  whole. 

prevailed  with  the  Plenipotentiaries  to  aflemble  at  And  it  appears  the  Spaniards  were  exceeding 
Congrefs  Soiftons,  which  was  alfo  complied  with,  and  the  civil  to  us  all  the  while  we  were  engaged  in  per- 
ofSoiffons.  congrefs  was  accordingly  opened  there  on  the  four-  fuading  the  Emperor  to  admit  Don  Carl  o  s, 
teenth  of  June,  1728  ;  and  that  cunning  Jefuit  with  his  Spaniards,  into  Italy,  and  convoying  him 
being  determined  to  manage  thofe  negotiations  in  thither.  They  prortiiled  reftitution  for  all  their 
.perfon,  and  yet  not  daring  to  truft  his  Prince  in  depredations,  and  aftigned  commiftaries  to  in- 
the  hands  of  any  other  Minifters  during  his  ab-  quire  into  all  the  captures  that  had  been  made, 
fence,  prevailed  with  his  Mafter  to  come  with  the  and  actually  fent  orders  to  their  American  go- 
Court  to  Compiegne,  within  an  hour  or  two’s  vernors  to  do  us  juftice.  Nay,  it  is  reported,  they 
driving  of  Soiftons,  between  which  places  he  was  condemned  and  confifcated  one  of  their  guarda 
perpetually  going  and  coming  ;  the  fatigue  where-  cofta’s,  towards  making  fatisfadlion  to  fome  mer- 
of  not  being  very  agreeable  to  the  old  man,  after  chants,  whofe  fhips  they  had  plundered  :  but  they 
he  had  heard  them  wrangle  about  a  month,  and  had  no  fooner  obtained  their  ends,  and  fixed  Don 
gained  a  fufficient  afcendant  of  them,  he  made  Carlos  in  Italy,  than  they  renewed  their  ho- 
1^28.  the  Minifters  follow  him  from  thence  to  Paris,  ftilities,  took  great  numbers  of  Britifli  fhips,  as 
and  afterwards  to  Fontainbleau,  and  in  fhort  to  well  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  America  •,  and 
every  place  whither  the  Court  of  France  removed  ;  when  complaints ,  and  undeniable  proofs  were 
fo  exceeding  forward  were  they  to  refer  their  dif-  made  of  thefe  outrages,  no  reftitution  could  be 
ferences  to  the  decifion  of  a  French  Jefuit.  obtained,  but  we  were  put  off  with  dilatory  pro- 

But  nothing  of  confequence  being  refolved  on  mifes  from  year  to  year,  that  the  fads  ffiould  be 
at  thefe  conferences,  and  the  Englifh  merchants  enquired  into,  and  in  the  mean  time  continued 
murmuring,  that  their  trade  with  Spain  had  been  their  depredations  to  that  degree,  that  a  Britifli 
in  a  precarious  condition  for  fo  many  years,  it  was  fhip  could  not  fail  with  any  fafety,  to  and  from 
found  necefiary  to  clap  up  a  peace  with  that  Court  our  American  plantations  without  a  convoy  ; 
on  any  terms  almoft  ;  and  to  allure  the  Queen  of  they  had  alfo  the  aflurance  to  lay  claim  to  Port- 
Spain,  who  governed  the  councils  on  that  fide,  to  Royal,  and  the  fouth  part  of  Carolina,  in  which 
enter  into  their  meafures,  an  offer  was  made  her  Georgia  is  comprehended  ;  and  adually  made 
of  introducing  a  body  of  Spanifti  troops  imme-  preparations  to  drive  us  from  thence,  as  well  as 
,  diately  into  Italy,  to  fecure  the  eventual  fuccef-  from  the  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Flunduras  ;  not- 
fion  of  her  fon  Don  Carlos  to  the  dutchies  of  withftanding  the  Britifh  nation  has  been  long  in 
Tufcany  and  Parma  •,  which  that  Princefs  approv-  the  pofteffion  of  thofe  countries,  and  they  have 
ing  of,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  to  which  been  confirmed  to  us  by  feveral  treaties, 
the  French  and  Dutch,  as  well  as  the  Englifh,  If  it  be  fufficient  for  the  Spaniards,  to  fupport 
were  parties.  An<J  this  obtained  the  name  of  the  their  claim  to  all  Florida,  and  among  the  reft,  to 

Treaty  of  treaty  of  Seville,  it  having  being  concluded  there  South  Carolina,  to  fay,  they  were  once  in  pol- 

Seville.  by  the  Minifters  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  But  feffion  of  half  a  dozen  places  on  that  extenfive 

l7z9'  the  Emperor  was  highly  incenfed  at  that  part  of  continent  ;  the  French,  by  the  fame  rule,  ought 
it,  which  concerned  the  introducing  Spanifh  forces  to  relinquifh  Louifiana,  which  lies,  in  the  heart  of 
into  Italy,  and  feemed  inclined  to  hazard  every  that  country  :  they  ought  alfo  to  quit  that  valua- 

thing  rather  than  fuffer  it.  The  year  1729,  and  ble  ifiand  of  Hifpaniola,  the  beft  plantation  for 

part  of  1730,  having  now  pafled  in  propofing  ex-  fugar  they  have  ;  for  the  Spaniards  were  long  pofief- 

,  pedients  to  compromife  this  difference;  and  the  fed  of  that  whole  ifiand.  But  will  France  yield  up 
1730.  iaft  fummer  the  Spaniards  took  up  tranfports,  in  their  acquifitions  on  the  continent,  or  iftands,  to  the 
order  to  land  a  body  of  troops  in  Italy;  but  Spaniards,  becaufe  they  firft  difcovered  or  pofiefied 
finding  their  Allies  not  in  a  readinefs  to  fupport  them  ?  No  ;  they  will  certainly  infill  on  their  pof- 
them,  they  thought  fit  to  difembark  their  forces,  feffion,  fince  the  Spaniards  thought  fit  to  abandon 
difmifs  their  fhips,  and  wait  the  fuccefs  of  the  ne-  them  for  better.  The  Spaniards,  indeed,  would 
gotiations  on  this  head.  In  the  mean  time,  if  have  excluded  every  European  nation  from  Ame- 
we  are  rightly  informed,  the  Spaniards  in  Ame-  rica  at  firft,  under  pretence  of  their  being  the 
rica  continue  to  take  the  merchanc-fhips  of  Bri-  firft  difeoverers  ;  and  adually  made  a  lcizure  of 
VOL.  II."  *  /  17  U  all 
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all  (hips,  murdering  their  crews,  if  they  prefumed 
to  appear  in  thole  feas  :  but  it  being  found  that 
the  Spaniards  could  not  plant  or  cultivate  a  forti¬ 
eth  part  of  that  vaft  continent,  and  that  the  na¬ 
tives  were  far  from  giving  them  a  permiffion  to 
fettle  there,  and  ufurp  the  dominion  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  every  other  European  people  thought  them- 
felves  at  liberty  to  traffick  with  that  new  world, 
and  to  fettle  colonies  there  by  the  permiffion  of 
the  natives,  without  afking  leave  ol  the  Spani¬ 
ards  ;  and  no  power  in  Europe,  but  that  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  ’will  lufTer  it’s  fubje&s  to  be  infulted  and 
plundered  in  that  part  of  the  world,  under  pre¬ 
tence  that  the  Spaniards  are  univerfal  monarchs 
of  it.  The  Spaniards  never  had  any  fettlements 
in  Carolina,  or  in  the  bays  of  Campeachy  or 
Hunduras  :  or,  if  they  had  any,  they  had  quitted 
them  ;  and  furely,  it  is  as  lawful  for  theEnglilh, 
as  any  other  people,  to  plant  and  cultivate  a  coun¬ 
try  they  found  delerted,  and  void  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  •,  and  here  were  none,  except  fome  Indi¬ 
ans,  who  made  no  ether  ufe  of  the  country,  than 
to  hunt  in  it  •,  and  we  had  the  confent  of  thofe. 
Indians  to  fettle  colonies  there.  Let  the  Spani¬ 
ards,  who  ufe  fuch  freedoms  with  the  fubjefts  ol 
Great  Britain,  pradtife  upon  thofe  of  France  in 
like  manner  (and  the  French  have  a  much  weaker 
title  to  what  they  poffefs  in  America  than  the 
Englifh  have)  and  we  fhall  foon  fee  whether 
their  grand  monarch  will  be  pleafed  to  wait  the 
event  of  a  negotiation  of  feven  or  eight  years  hand¬ 
ing,  and  will  not  immediately  make  reprifals  on 
the  aggreffors,  where  his  fubjedts  are  unjuftly  and 
violently  attacked  and  difturbed  in  their  trade 
and  navigation.  I  am  apt  to  think  the  Spaniards 
durft  not  infult  even  the  dilpirited  Englifh,  in  the 
manner  they  have  done  of  late,  if  they  had  not 
fome  affurance  of  being  fupported  by  the  French. 

It  is  poffible  the  French  may  unite  with  the 
Spaniards,  to  difpoffefs  us  of  fome  of  our  planta¬ 
tions  in  America,  in  order  to  fucceed  us  there  : 
but  can  the  Spaniards  expedt  ever  to  enjoy  their 
own  American  dominions  in  quiet,  after  they 
have  affifted  the  French  to  drive  the  Englifh  from 
thence  ?  would  not  their  gold  and  filver  mines  be 
in  a  great  deal  of  danger,  if  the  French  were  as 
powerful  in  that  part  of  the  world  as  they  are  in 
this,  and  there  were  no  Britifh  colonies  there  to 
interpol'e  for  their  prefervation  ?  But  if  the  Spa¬ 
niards  are  fo  infenfible  of  their  danger  from  that 
quarter,  as  to  unite  with  their  and  our  common 
enemies,  I  hope  the  Englifh  will  take  fuch  pre¬ 
cautions  for  the  fecurity  of  their  colonies,  as  to 
bid  defiance  to  both  nations.  But  to  proceed  in 
the  hiftory  of  Spain  : 

This  court  had  raifed  a  very  formidable  army, 
with  a  defign  of  taking  pofieffion  of  Tufcany 
by  force,  in  cafe  the  Emperor  oppofed  their  in¬ 
troducing  garifons  into  the  fortified  towns  of  that 
dutchy,  in  order  to  fecure  the  reverfion  to  Don 
Carlos,  after,  the  death  of  the  then  Duke  ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  they  had  then  a  view  of  re¬ 
covering  Naples,  and  the  reft  of  the  Spanifh  ter¬ 
ritories  in  Italy  ;  but  the  Emperor  confenting  to 
the  admiflion  of  fix  thoufand  Spaniards  into  Tuf¬ 
cany,  they  had  afterwards  no  pretence  to  invade 
the  Italian  provinces  the  Emperor  was  poffefled 
of :  however,  they  did  not  intirely  lay  afide  the 
defign  of  recovering  Naples  and  Sicily,  but  kept 
up  their  army,  and  even  augmented  it,  that  they 
might  be  in  a  condition  to  invade  Italy  the  firft 
favourable  opportunity  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
that  their  troops  might  not  want  employment, 
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and  be  unfit  for  adtion,  they  determined  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  recovery  of  Oran  on  the  coaft  of 
Barbary,  which  the  Algerines  took  from  them 
in  the  year  1708,  after  the  Spaniards  had  been 
near  two  hundred  years  in  pofieffion  of  that  for- 
trefs. 

To  recover  which,  the  Spaniards  embarked 
30,000  men  on  board  their  fleet,  with  a  fuit- 
able  quantity  of  warlike  (lores  of  all  kinds,  for 
a  fiege  ;  and  fetting  fail  from  the  road  of  Ali- 
canr,  on  the  24th  of  June  1732,  arrived  on  the 
28  th  at  Cape  Ferro,  two  miles  from  the  city  of 
Oran,  where  they  landed  their  army  without  op-  '• 
pofition,  but  the  next  day  were  attacked  by  a 
body  of  20,000  Moors.  The  fight  was  long  and 
fharp :  the  main  part  of  the  Moors  attack  was 
born  by  the  Spanifh  left-wing,  who,  after  an 
engagement  of  above  four  hours,  vigoroufly  fu- 
ftained,  repulfcd  the  Moors  with  great  lofs,  and 
drove  them  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains  with 
fo  much  hafte  and  fear,  that  the  alarm  reaching 
Oran,  (truck  fuch  a  panick  terror  there,  that  the 
bey,  or  governor,  and  garifon,  abandoned  the 
place  with  the  utrnoft  precipitation,  and  the  Spa¬ 
niards  entered  the  next  day,  being  the  firft  of 
July.  ;  ....  ..  . 

The  adjacent  fort  of  Mazalquivir,  which  might 
have  held  out  a  month  had  it  been  defended,  was  al- 
fo  furrendered  to  the  Spaniards  without  firinga  gun. 
This  rapid  fuccefs  ftruck  a  terror  into  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns,  and  even  into  Algiers  itfelf  ;  but 
the  progrels  of  the  Spaniards  was  foon  interrupted, 
partly  by  the  violent  heats  of  the  country,  which 
brought  a  great  ficknefs  and  mortality  among 
the  foldiers,  and  partly  by  the  want  of  frefh 
water,  which  is  very  fcarce  on  that  coaft,  fo  that 
they  could  not  make  any  diftant  marches.  Be- 
fidesthis,  the  Moors  having  recovered  their  fright, 
took  heart  again,  and  began  to  entertain  the  Spa¬ 
niards  with  very  fharp  fkirmifties,  in  which  the 
Moors  were  often  fuccefsful  ;  their  light  horfe 
being  good  foldiers,  though  their  foot  are  but  in¬ 
different  ;  and  once  by  an  ambufeade  they  fur- 
prized  a  confiderable  body  of  Spanifh  troops,  of 
whom  they  killed  300,  and  among  the  reft  the 
duke  de  St.  Blafs,  a  grandee  of  Spain.  However, 
the  Spaniards  leaving  ftrong  garifons  in  Oran  and 
Mazalquivir,  under  the  command  of  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  fleet  returned  with  the 
reft  of  their  army  to  Spain,  which  the  Turks  and 
Moors  had  no  fooner  intelligence  of,  but  they  . 
afiembled  their  army  again,  and  with  their  ufual 
fury,  attacked  the  forts  and  outworks  which  co¬ 
vered  Oran,  and  particularly  that  of  Santa  Cruz, 
whither  the  governor  fending  a  reinforcement, 
and  a  fupply  of  ammunition  and  provifions,  the 
Turks  attacked  the  convoy,  and  an  engagement 
enfuec,'  in  which  the  Spaniards  loft  abundance  of 
men,  but  threw  the  intended  relief  into  the  fort. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Turks  and  Moors  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  open  their  trenches  before  Oran,  and 
to  befiege  the  town  in  form  :  whereupon  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  governor,  made  feveral 
fuccefsful  fallies,  in  which  he  levelled  their  works, 
and  nailed  up  their  cannon  •,  but  in  one  of  them 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  wounded  and  made  a 
prifoner :  however  the  infidels,  by  the  frequent 
fallies  of  the  garifon,  were  at  length  compelled 
to  raife  the  fiege,  and  the  Spaniards  ftill  remain  in 
pofieffion  of  that  city,  and  the  forts  about  it. 

The  following  year,  1733,  happened  the  long- 
expedted  death  of  Augustus  II.  King  of  Po¬ 
land  j  and  the  Emperor  efpoufing  the  intereft  of 
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the  EleCtor  of  Saxony,  fon  of  the  late  King,  a- 
gainft  King  Stanislaus,  the  Spaniards,  French, 
and  Sardinians,  entered  into  a  confederacy  againft: 
his  Imperial  Majefty,  and  made  this  a  pretence 
for  invading  his  dominions  in  Italy  and  Germa¬ 
ny,  and  at  length  drove  the  Imperialifts  entirely 
out  of  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  while  the  Eng- 
liffi  and  Dutch,  who  had  guaranteed  thofe  terri¬ 
tories  to  the  Emperor,  flood  looking  on,  without 
affording  them  any  affiftance  •,  and  his  Imperial 
Majefty  was  at  length  compelled  to  facrifice  the 
Kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  the  Spaniards, 
to  fave  the  reft  of  his  dominions,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  related  in  the  hiftory  of  Italy :  but  I  o- 
mitted  there  to  obferve,  that  Spain  and  her  allies, 
apprehending  the  Pope  to  be  in  the  intereft  of  the 
Imperialifts,  under  pretence  thatfome  of  the  fub- 
jeCts  of  Spain  and  Naples  had  been  infulted  by  the 
populace  at  Rome,  they  marched  their  army  up 
to  the  very  gates  of  that  city,  and  refufed  to 
retire  till  they  had  extorted  40,000  crowns  from 
his  Holinefs ;  and  the  Genoefe,  and  Pifans,  upon 
flighter  pretences,  were  ferved  much  in  the  fame 
manner  by  the  infulting  Spaniard. 

Before  the  war  was  well  ended  in  Italy,  a  differ¬ 
ence  happened  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  which 
was  very  near  producing  another.  A  country 
farmer,  who  lived  in  a  village  about  a  mile  from 
Madrid,  and  ufed  to  ferve  the  ftables  of  M.  de 
Belmonte,  the  Portuguefe  Minifter  at  that 
court,  with  ftraw  and  barley,  having  killed  a 
man,  was  brought  prifoner  to  Madrid  by  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  village,  attended  by  fix  foldiers,  on 
Sunday  the  20th  of  February  1734-5,  being  the 
laft  day  of  the  carnival,  when  multitudes  of  peo¬ 
ple  were  affembled  in  the  ftreets,  as  ufual  at  that 
time:  the  criminal  pafling  by  the  gate  of  M.  de 
Belmonte,  which  was  not  far  from  one  of 
the  King’s  palaces,  called  the  Buen  Retiro,  the 
fervants  of  this  minifter  feeing  their  old  friend  the 
farmer  manacled,  and  tied  upon  an  afs,  without 
enquiring  what  was  the  occafion  of  it,  refcued  the 
prifoner,  and  carried  him  into  their  mafter’s 
houfe,  where  he  was  kept  two  days,  and  then  af- 
fifted  by  the  family,  to  make  his  efcape  to  a  place 
of  fecurity,  as  the  Spaniards  relate.  On  the  o- 
ther  hand,  M.  de  Belmonte  affirmed,  that  he 
was  no  fooner  acquainted  with  the  matter,  but 
he  turned  off  the  fervants  who  were  concerned  in 
it,  and  ordered  the  criminal  to  be  put  out  of  his 
houfe,  and  immediately  lent  word  to  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Caftile,  by  whofe  warrant  the  crimi¬ 
nal  was  apprehended,  to  excufe  the  outrage,  and 
let  him  know  he  had  turned  off  the  fervants  that 
were  concerned  in  it.  However,  the  govern¬ 
ment  taking  no  notice  of  M.Belmonte’s apo¬ 
logy,  two  days  after  fent  a  detachment  of  foldi¬ 
ers  to  his  houfe,  apprehended  all  his  fervants,  and 
carried  them  to  prifon;  of  which  the  minifter  of 
Portugal  gave  the  following  account  to  all  the 
foreign  minifters  refiding  at  Madrid,  viz. 

44  On  the  twenty  fecond  of  February,  a  great 
tc  number  of  foldiers,  of  thofe  called  los  ban- 
“  quillos,  headed  by  three  officers,  forced  them- 
44  felves  into  my  houfe,  with  their  bayonets 
“  fixed  to  their  pieces,  and  feized  fome  of  my  do- 
“  mefticks  that  were  under  the  portico  and  upon 
44  the  great  flair-cafe:  they  afterwards  entered 
44  my  antichamber,  and  had  already  taken  one  of 
44  my  pages,  when  I  went  myfelf  and  demand- 
<c  edof  them,  what  orders  they  had  to  commit 
44  fuch  an  outrage  againft  my  houfe ;  One  of  them 
44  returned  for  anfwer,  that  they  had  an  order 
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“  from  the  King  tofeize  all  my  fervants  in  gene- 
“  ral,  without  any  exception,  but  efpecially  thofe 
44  wearing  my  livery,  and  to  conduit  them  to 
44  the  publick  prifons ;  and  moreover,  to  fearch 
44  every,  where  for  thofe  of  my  fervants  that  did 
44  not  appear.  I  afked  that  officer  if  he  had  this 
44  order  in  writing  •,  He  anfwered  me  in  the  nega- 
“  tive  ;  but  that  his  officer,  who  had  a  verbal 
44  order,  had  given  him  the. fame  in  like  manner, 

44  and  that  they  were  come  to  execute  it.  I  then 
44  replied,  that  as  I  had  no  other  arms  at' hand 
44  than  the  immunity  of  my  character,  which  I  faw 
44  focrudly  and  outrageoufly  violated,  Ifhouldtake 
44  no  other  ftep  than  to  retire,  to  avoid  being 
44  an  eye-witnels  of  fo  unheard-of  a  proceeding. 

44  The  foldiers  took  nineteen  of  my  dome 
44  fticks,  as  well  of  the  livery  as  others,  hand- 
44  cuffed  them  two  and  two,  and  conducted  them 
44  through  the  moft  publick  ftreets  of  Madrid, 

44  and  in  the  fame  livery,  to  prifon. 

44  This,  gentlemen,  is  a  faithful  recital  of  that 
44  fad,  fo  violent  and  unheard  of  before,  which 
44  entirely  deftroys  the  laws  of  nations,  and 
44  breaks  thro’  all  that  is  facred  amongft  the 
44  moft  barbarous  nations,  who  infpired  by  rea- 
44  fon  and  nature,  preferve  the  immunity  of 
44  publick  minifters. 

In  anfwer  to  this  manifefto,  the  following 
letter  was  fent  by  the  Spanilh  court,  to  all  the 
foreign  minifters  refiding  at  Madrid,  and  com¬ 
municated  by  them  to  their  refpeCtive  courts. 

SIR, 

44  Though  the  extraordinary  circumftances , 
44  which  attended  the  enterprize  made  the  twen- 
44  tieth  inftant,  by  the  minifter  of  Portugal  and 
44  his  domefticks,  are  fo  well  known,  that  they 
44  juftify  the  refolution  the  King  took  the  twenty- 
44  fecond,  to  caufe  the  guilty  domefticks  to  be 
44  arrefted  in  whatever  place  they  could  be 
44  found;  yet  as  the  fame  was  executed  in  the 
44  hotel  of  that  minifter,  his  Majefty  has  com- 
44  manded  me  to  communicate  to  your  excel- 
44  lency,  the  motives  which  obliged  him  to  take 
44  that  refolution,  to  the  end,  that  only  your 
44  excellency  may  be  convinced  of  the  indif- 
44  penfable  neceffity  he  was  under,  confidering 
44  the  temerity  of  that  minifter,  to  have 
44  recourfe  to  fuch  violent  methods ;  but  al- 
44  lo  be  affured,  that  the  King  and  his  mini- 
44  fters  obferve  with  the  utmoft  exaCtnefs,  the 
44  regards  which  are  owing  to  the  character 
44  of  the  minifters  of  fovereign  powers,  who  re- 
44  fide  at  this  court. 

44  The  publick  attack  committed  by  that  mini- 
44  fter’s  domefticks  upon  the  foldiers  and  officers  of 
44  juftice,  who  were  conducting  thro’  the  gate  of 
44  Alcala  a  prifoner,  guilty  of  a  very  atrocious  mur- 
44  der,  and  the  feizing  and  carrying  off  the  laid 
44  prifoner,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  officers  of 
44  juftice,  fo  near  the  palace  of  Buen  Retiro, 
44  make  it  appear,  that  they  not  only  affume 
44  to  themfelves  a  publick  protection  of  crimi- 
44  nals,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  authority  and  lo- 
44  vereignty  of  the  King;  but  at  the  fame  time, 
44  one  may  fee  a  manifeft  violation  of  the  royal 
44  •  refidence,  which  has  been  hitherto  regarded 
“  as  a  place  facred,  as  well  by  the  natives  of 
44  the  country  as  foreigners,  and  fo  worthy  of 
44  refpeCt,  that  the  leaft  violation  committed 
44  within  it’s  territory  was  worthy  of  death.  The 
44  precaution  taken  to  place  a  perfon  at  the  gate 
44  of  the  city,  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the  pri- 

“.foner, 
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xc  loner,  which  makes  it  iufpefted  the  enter- 
prize  was  a  premeditated  delign,  and  was  the 
caufe,  vyithout  doubt,  that  the  arrival  of  the 
“  laid  criminal  was  inflantly  known  in  the 
“  houfe  of  the  minifter,  excludes  all  pretences, 
“  which  incidents,  or  any  other  occafion,  might 
“  have  furnilhed.  The  manner  in  which  the 
“  prifoner  was  conduced  from  the  gate  of 
“  the  palace,  with  a  view  to  excite  a  tumult 
“  by  dint  of  cries,  that  defcrved  punifhment  in 
“  the  midft  of  a  concourfe  of  lo  many  people 
“  in  a  publick  walk,  expofed  the  King’s  love- 
“  reignty,  and  difhonoured  his  right  in  the  pub- 
.  “  lick  ftreets.  The  liberty  granted  to  the  cri- 
“  minal,  whofe  irons  were  taken  off  after  his 
“  coming  into  the  miniller’s  houfe,  and  who 
“  was  afterwards  expofed  in  the  windows,  to 
“  the  view  of  the  fpedlators,  makes  it  evidently 
“  appear,  how  much  the  authority  of  thofe  was 
“  delpifed  who  caufed  him  to  be  taken. 

“  Thefe  circumftances  did  not  permit  decen- 
“  cy,  nor  the  fovereign  authority  to  diffemble, 
“  or  to  leave  unpunifhed  an  attempt  of  this 
“  nature,  much  lefs,  that  an  affair  fo  publick 
“  fhould  pafs  over  without  a  publick  fatisfa&ion. 
“  Neverthelefs,  the  punifhment  was  deferred  till 
“  the  third  day,  though  the  guilty  had  not  given 
“  his  Majefty  the  leaft  tokens  of  their  repen- 
“  tance ;  and  though  it  is  pretended,  that  a  letter 
“  was  written  to  the  governor  of  the  council, 
“  of  Caffile,  which  was  but  an  indirect  way  to 
“  acquaint  the  King  of  the  affair,  it  being  well 
“  known,  that  the  dangerous  indifpofftion  of  the 
“  faid  governor,  hindered  him  from  receiving 
“  and  anfwering  letters.  But  if  attention  fhould 
“  be  given  to  that  letter,  what  fault  might  not 
“  that  minifter  be  accufed  of?  He  owns  there- 
“  in  he  gave  liberty  to  the  criminal,  approving 
tc  thereby  the  conduct  of  his  domefticks  ;  and 
“«  fays,  that  he  did  it  immediately  after  he  was 
“  brought  to  his  houfe,  and  was  acquainted  with 
“  the  affair:  it  is,  however,  well  known,  that 
“  the  minifter  was  then  walking  in  his  garden, 
“  that  the  criminal  ftaid  above  thirty  hours  in 
“  his  houfe,  and  was  afterwards  conduced,  with 
“  much  precaution,  to  a  place  of  fafety.  He 
“  fays  he  had  turned  away  his  footmen ,  and 
“  they  were  all  found  at  his  houfe ;  fo  that  all 
he  alledges  for  his  juftification,  proves  on  the 
“  contrary  his  fault,  forgetting  thereby  the  re- 
“  fpedt  which  is  owing  to  a  monarch  in  his 
“  own  court,  and  .which  every  fovereign  will 
“  maintain  without  the  leaft  infradlion.  Where- 
“  fore  his  Majefty  perfuades  himfelf,  that  your 
tc  excellency  will  cafily  comprehend  ,  that  the 
“  prefent  cafe  cannot  be  compared  to  any 
“  of  thofe ,  wherein  fugitives  may  for  fome 
“  time  enjoy  an  afylutn,  in  the  houfes  of  cha- 
“  ra&erized  minifters ;  nor  to  thofe  wherein  li- 
“  berty,  with  regard  to  perfon  or  place,  may 
“  take  effed.  Dated  at  the  Pardo,  Feb.  28,  1733. 

“  Signed 

Don  Joseph  Patinho. 

Upon  this  mifunderftanding  between  the  two 
courts,  the  troops  of  both  kingdoms  were  order¬ 
ed  to  march  -  towards  the  frontiers ;  and  it  hap¬ 
pened  very  fortunately  for  the  Portuguefe,  that 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Spaniffi  army  was  ftill 
in  Italy ;  for  had  they  been  in  Spain,  they  might 
have  marched  -up  to  the  gates  of  Lifbon, 
before  any  foreign  power  could  have  interpo- 


fed  to  have  prevented  it;  the  fortified  towns 
on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal  being  generally  out 
of  repair,  and  their  militia  in  a  very  wretched 
condition. 

His  Portugueze  Majefty,  therefore,  immediate¬ 
ly  difpatched  Don  Antonio  d’Alve  z  e  d  o 
to  the  court  of  Great  Britian,  to  defire  their 
affiftance;  whereupon  fir  John  Norris  was 
commanded  immediately  to  fail  for  the  river  of 
Lifbon,  with  a  ftrong  lquadron  of  men  of  war, 
and  arrived  there  on  the  9th  of  June  1735,  and 
was  received  by  the  Portuguefe  with  transports 
of  joy,  they  being  fenfible,  that  nothing  lefs  could 
have  protected  ‘them  from  Spanifh  vengeance. 
His  Portugueze  Majefty,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet*  ordered  them  a  weekly  allowance  of  an 
hundred  oxen,  four  hundred  fheep,  four  hundred 
geefe,  as  many  turkeys,  one  thoufand  hens,  one 
thoufand  bafkets  of  greens,  fifty  arroves  of  fweet- 
meats,  one  hundred  thoufand  lemons  and  oranges, 
and  fourfeore  pipes  of  wine.  The  King  of  Por¬ 
tugal  was  fenfible,  that  the  inftruments  of  fo 
fignal  a  fervice,  deferved  at  leaft  to  be  well  en¬ 
tertained  :  and  if  he  was  not  at  any  other  ex¬ 
pence  towards  leffening  the  charge  of  the  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  per  month,  which  that  fleet 
flood  the  nation  in ;  yet  this  is  much  more  than 
ever  we  received  from  any  other  power  in  the 
like  circumftances.  When  we  fent  over  a  body  of 
troops  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Dutch,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Queen  Anne’s  war,  the  French  be¬ 
ing  upon  their  frontiers,  and  about  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  their  country,  as  they  them- 
felves  reprefented,  we  did  it  generoufly,  with¬ 
out  demanding  any  part  of  the  charges.  The 
like  conduct  we  obferved  towards  the  Emperor 
and  the  emprie,  when  they  were  upon  the  brink 
of  ruin.  I  do  not  find,  that  any  of  thefe  good 
allies .  contributed  a  fhilling  towards  the  fubfi- 
ftence  of  the  forces  employed  in  their  delive¬ 
rance.  We  did  all  this  like  the  charitable  man 
in  the  gofpel,  hoping  for  nothing  again,  though 
we  run  ourfelves  over  head  and  ears  in  debt  to 
fave  them.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  Dutch 
brought  over  our  Great  Deliverer,  King  Wil¬ 
liam,  they  demanded  fix  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  for  that  fervice,  and  were  honeftly  paid 
it.  I  won’t  pretend  to  fay,  that  none  of  our 
officers  or  minifters  ever  received  a  gratuity,  for 
the  important  fervices  we  have  done  our  allies. 
It  would  tempt  a  man  to  think,  there  had  been 
fomething  of  this  kind,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  or  we  could  never  have  confented  to 
have  taken  fo  unequal  a  fhare  in  that  war,  and 
in  a  manner,  borne  the  whole  burthen  of  it,  till 
we  had  exhaufted  all  our  treafure,  and  run  fifty- 
millions  in  debt;  while  thofe  who  were  more 
nearly  concerned  in  the  event  of  the  war,  did 
little  or  nothing  towards  the  fupport  of  it.  If 
this  was  the  effect  of  fuffering  our  minifters  tp 
become  penfioners  to  foreign  princes,  furely  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  deftruflive  to  a  nation.  Can 
it  be  expected  ,  that  minifters  in  pay  of  fo¬ 
reign  powers,  fhould  be  faithful  to  their  coun¬ 
try  ? 

But  one  of  the  moll  notorious  pieces  of  in¬ 
gratitude  this  nation  ever  was  fenfible  of,  was 
that  of  the  Queen  of  Spain’s  ;  who,  notwith- 
ftanding  we  convoyed  her  fon,  Don  Carlos, 
to  Tufcany,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  conqueft  of  Italy,  to  the  ruin  of  our 
good  ally  the  Emperor,  has  ever  fince  treated 
the  fubjefts  of  Britain  as  her  enemies,  and  o- 
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penly  makes  war  upon  them  ip  every  part  of 
the  world,  where  fhe  apprehends  her  people 
fuperior  to  us :  though  it  leems,  we  employed 
both  our  fea  and  land  forces  in  introducing  Don 
Carlos  into  Italy,  at  our  own  charges,  and 
were  not  iurnifhed  even  with  refreihments, 
while  our  fleet  lay  in  -the  Spanifh  harbours,  with¬ 
out  paying  extravagantly  for  them. 

There  are  two  or  three  expeditions  to  the 
Baltick,  that  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  in  this 
place,  when  our  powerful  fleets  faved  both  the 
Danes  and  Swedes,  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Ruffians,  and  yet  neither  of  thofe  powers  paid 
any  thing  towards  the  charges  their  deliverers 
were  at,  or  ever  made  any  fuch  acknowledg¬ 
ment  for  thefe  important  fervices,  unlefs  their 
receiving  penfions  for  troops  we  never  ufed, 
and  putting  us  to  ^he  charge  of  raffing  them,  are 
to  be  looked  upon  fis  obligations.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der  we  ftill  groan  under  the  burthen  of  heavy 
taxes,  after  thefe  numerous  expeditions,  at  our 
own  expence,  to  ferve  our  neighbours.  Can 
we  expert  to  run  round  the  world  perpetually 
in  fearch  of  adventures,  without  being  liable  to 
the  like  misfortunes  as  our  great  predeceffor  in 
chivalry  was  fubjert  to? 

To  return  to  Portugal.  Some  time  before  the 
Britifh  fleet  fet  fail  thither,  Mr.  Keen,  the  Britifh 
envoy,  communicated  to  the  court  of  Spain,  the 
defign  of  his  Majefty  to  fend  a  fleet  thither  ; 
affuring  him  that  the  King  his  matter  had  no 
other  defign  in  it,  but  to  protert  the  trade  of  his 
fubjerts,  and  his  allies;  and  particularly  to  fe- 
cure  the  return  of  the  Brafil  fleet  to  Lifbon,  on 
board  of  which  the  Englifh  nation  had  a  very 
large  intereft. 

To  which  the  court  of  Spain  anfwered,  that 
there  could  be  no  manner  of  occafion  for  this 
armament :  his  Catholick  Majefty  having  already 
accepted  the  mediation  of  his  nephew,  the  King 
of  France,  which  fecured  Portugal  from  all  ads 
of  hoftility  on  the  part  of  Spain.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  nothing  could  have  been  more  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  trade  of  Europe,  than  the  lending 
the  Britifh  fleet  to  Lilbon.  For  while  this  was 
doing,  all  hands  were  employed  at  Cadiz  in  fit¬ 
ting  out  the  flota  for  New  Spain.  Every  one 
knew,  that  the  cargo  fhe  carries  thither  is  a.  de- 
pofit,  to  which  all  the  nations  in  Europe  eager¬ 
ly  ftrive  to  contribute,  and  to  have  a  fhare  in, 
that  they  may  partake  of  the  great  profits  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  return  of  the  capitals  employed  in 
it  ;  and  one  of  the  greateft  motives  to  that  con¬ 
fidence  which  people  have  to  put  their  fortunes 
in  that  fort  of  commerce,  is  the  good  under- 
ftanding,  which  they  fee  between  the  courts  of 
Spain  and  Great  Britain :  perfuaded  that  they 
have  nothing  to  fear  for  their  effeds,  but  winds 
and  tempefts, ,  and  other  accidents,  of  the  fea, 
they  have  the  lefs  uneafinefs  and  referve  in  giv¬ 
ing  into  a  trade,  whofe  great  advantages  they 
are  fo  well  acquainted  with.  The  advantages 
they  draw  from  it  have  a  proportionable  influ¬ 
ence  over  all  the  other  branches  of  trade  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  things  remaining  in  this  condition, 
caufe  a .  happy  circulation  of  wealth  in  Spain  ; 
and  among  all  thofe  nations  where  commerce 
flourifhes ;  but  it  is  with  the  body  politick,  a$  it 
is  with  the  human  body ;  as  foon  as  the  circu¬ 
lation  is  flopped  in  any  confiderable  part,  it  im¬ 
mediately  languifhes,  and  becomes  all  over  di- 
ftempered. 

The  flota  from  Cadiz  was  equipping  as  ufual ; 
Vol.  H.  Numb.  XCVIII. 


every  body  was  preparing  rich  merchandize  to 
put  on  board  it,  which  they  had  purchafed,  either 
by  bills  of  exchange  for  ready  money,  or  upon 
credit :  all  on  a  fudden  they  hear  of  a  naval  ar¬ 
mament  making  in  England,  to  go  and  co¬ 
ver  the  fea  all  along  the  coaft  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  at  this  news  the  merchants  tremble-,  con¬ 
fidence  vanifhes  ;  every  one  thinks  of  fecuring 
his  efferts,  and  no  man  will  rifque  his  capital  on 
board  the  galleons,  which  may  be  attacked  ei 
ther  going  to  New  Spain,  or  coming  back  :  peo¬ 
ple  had  rather  keep  their  goods  in  their  ware- 
houfes,  and  run  the  rifque  of  their  perifhing  there  ; 
they  had  rather  renounce  the  hopes  of  a  return 
that  would  enrich  them,  than  hazard  an  event 
that  would  ruin  them  without  refource  :  this 
fear  is  communicative,  and  by  a  contagious 
emotion,  a  branch  of  trade,  which  is  the  foul  of 
all  the  trade  in  Europe,  lofes  its  own  proper  vi¬ 
gor;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  languiflhes  itfelf,  it 
draws  all  the  fubordinate  branches  into  the  fame 
condition.  Let  us  add,  that  thofe  who  furnifh 
goods  to  be  fenttoNew  Spain,  have  borrowed  large 
fums,  and  employed  them  according  to  the  beft 
of  their  judgment;  the  goods  are  already  bought, 
but  they  do  not  go  ;  they  cannot  then  make  the 
reimburfements  to  which  they  ftand  engaged. 
Circumftances,  in  which  the  merchants  have  no 
part,  reduce  them  to  glaring  bankruptcies ;  by 
their  fall  they  occafion  that  of  feveral  other  mer¬ 
chants,  not  only  of  Spain,  but  alfo  of  France, 
England,  Holland,  Italy,  &c.  who  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  ftruck  by  the  rebound. 

And  what  effert  will  that  naval,  force  produce 
in  the  maritime  provinces  of  Spain?  With  what 
eye  will  the  Spaniards  behold  entering  into  thofe 
ports,  which  the  prefent  ftate  of  peace  keeps 
open  to  the  Britifh  nation,  a  fleet,  friends,  as 
you  pleafe  to  call  them,  but  armed  neverthe- 
lefs  with  all  the  accoutrements  and  appearances 
of  an  enemy  ?  The  Spaniards  will  fee  the  En¬ 
glifh  fhips  freely  enter  their  ports,  while  their 
own  merchantmen  will  hardly  dare  venture  out 
.upon  the  fmalleft  trip,  for  fear  of  fome  unfore¬ 
seen  infult.  In  what  condition  will  then  the 
maritime  commerce  of  Spam  be,  and  that  of 
other  nations  which  trade  with  her  ? 

It  will  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  the  defign  of 
the  fleet  was  to  fupport  a  peace,  which  they 
would  maintain  between  two  crowns,  animated 
againft  one  another.  To  which  it  is  eafy  to  an- 
fwer,  that  if  the  court  of  Great  Britain  arted 
upon  that  motive,  nothing  was  lefs  neceffary  th  t 
all  that  parade  of  a  fleet,  which  is  a  pure  lofs 
to  their  nation.  It  is  even  eai'y  to  demonftrate, 
that  that  fleet  does  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
pacifi.ck  negotiations. 

To  re-eftablilh  the  harmony  between  the  two 
nations,  Portugal  had  no  need  of  any  other  ex¬ 
pedient  than  that  of  refuming  the  fentiments  of 
moderation  and  juftice :  that  would  have  Tatis- 
fled  fuch  a  King  as  Philip  V.  But  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  fleet  has  very  much  changed  the  face  of  af¬ 
fairs  :  the  King  of  Portugal  finding  fo  confider¬ 
able  a  fupport,  enlarges  his  pretenfions.  If  he 
demands  thofe  reparations  to  be  made  him, 
which  he  himfelf  owes  to  the  majefty  of  a  great 
King,  who  has  been  offended  in  the  fight  of 
two  capital  cities,  where  fhall  we  be?  what 

mu  ft  we  expert  ? - That  the  peace  will  be 

farther  off  than  before  ;  and  that  of  a  diftemper 
which  of  itfelf  feemed  to  point  out  its  own  cure, 
the  fleet  has  made  an  incurable  dffeafe,  whole 
17  X  1  con- 
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•  confequences  will  be  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
evil  itfelf. 

In  anfwer  to  thefe  reprefentations,  Mr.  Keene, 
the  Britifh  minifter,  informed  the  court  of  Spain, 
that  he  was  ordered,  by  the  King  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  his  mailer,  to  repeat  the  affurances  already 
made,  and  declared,  that  the  prote&ion  of  the 
trade  of  his  Majefty’s  fubjefts,  and  thofe  of  his 
allies,  was  the  foie  caufe  of  fending  that  fleet  to 
Lilbon  ;  that  his  admiral  had  exprefs  orders,  nei¬ 
ther  to  affift  or  encourage  the  King  of  Portu¬ 
gal  to  attack  any  power  whatever,  or  undertake 
any  thing  againft  them  3  and  his  Catholick  Ma- 
jefty  might  be  allured,  that  provided  the  King’s 
fubjedls  are  not  molefted  in  their  trade  in  the 
Eall  and  Weft:  Indies,  and  in  Europe,  and  that 
nothing  is  undertaking  againft  the  coafts  and 
trade  of  Portugal,  his  Majefty’s  fleet,  as  long 
as  it  ftays  in  thofe  leas,  will  never  give  his  Ca¬ 
tholick  Majefty,  or  his  fubjeds,  the  leaft  caufe 
of  fufpicion  or  uneaflnefs. 

The  differences  between  the  courts  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  being  fome  time  afterwards  amicably 
adjufted,  the  Britifh  fleet  returned  to  England, 
without  committing  any  ads  of  hoftility  ;  but 
the  Spaniards  have  not  ceafed  to  revenge  the  dif- 
appointment  they  met  with  on  the  Britifh  mer¬ 
chants  from  that  day  to  this,  whenever  they 
have  had  an  opportunity. 

Such  has  been  our  fituation  in  regard  to  Spain 
for  feveral  years,  that  each  nation  has  at  different 
times  felt  the  effects  of  war,  without  a  declaration 
of  war  publifhed  on  either  fide. 

A  petition  was  prefented  to  the  houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  5th  of  March  1 73  8-9,  by  Solomon 
Merret  and  Thomas  Claphamson  in  behalf  of 
themfelves  and  others  concerned  in  the  fhip  St. 
Ifabella  :  Setting  forth,  that  a  Britifh  fquadron  of 
/hips  of  War,  commanded  by  Sir  George  Byng, 
afterwards  Vifcount  Torrington,  did  in  the  year 
1718  take  feveral  Chips  of  war  in  theMediterranean, 
belonging  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  carried  them 
to  Port  Mahon,  where  they  were  condemned 
and  put  up  to  fale  by  the  Agents  for  the  Captors  : 
And  that  the  faid  fhip  Ifabella,  being  one  of  them, 
was,  after  fhe  had  lain  two  years  in  the  faid  port, 
purchafed  by  the  petitioners  for  16000  pieces  of 
eight  ;  befides  which,  they  were  at  a  great  charge 
in  repairing  the  faid  fhip,  and  making  her  fit  for 
fervice :  and  that  matters  being  accommodated  be¬ 
tween  the  two  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
in  the  year  1721,  the  faid  fhip  was  brought  down 
to  Cadiz,  in  order  to  trade,  or  to  be  fold  ;  but 
Monfieur  Patino,  the  Spanifh  Intendant  of  the 
marine,  claimed  the  faid  fhip,  under  pretence  of  an 
agreement  between  the  two  crowns,  that  all  the 
fhips  of  war  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  the  year 
1718  fhould  be  reftored  ;  and  that  thereupon  the 
petitioners,  by  the  directions  of  one  of  his  Britifh 
Majefty’s  lecretaries  of  ftate,  abandoned  the  faid 
fir  ip,  and  the  Spaniards  took  poffeflion  of  her. 
And  they  further  fet  forth,  that  they  were  fuffer- 
ers  by  this  means  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  pounds ; 
and  therefore  prayed  the  houfe  would  take  their 
cafe  into  confideration,  and  grant  them  fuch  re¬ 
lief  as  they  faw  fit. 

The  parliament  hereupon  granted  his  Majefty 
5000 1.  for  making  fatisfaClion  to  Solomon  Mer¬ 
ret,  and  the  reft  of  the  owners  of  the  faid  Spa¬ 
nifh  man  of  war,  called  the  Santa  Ifabella  ;  which 
had  been  delivered  to  the  Spaniards  purfuant  to  a 
treaty  between  the  two  crowns.  It  has  been  re¬ 
marked  hereupon,  that  this  feizure  of  the  fhip 


Ifabella,  under  pretence  of  the  treaty  made  between  C  H  A  P. 
the  two  crowns  in  the  year  1721,  was  very  unjuft  j  KVIII. 
becaufe  only  thofe  fhips  which  had  not  been  dif-  '“'■v-**-* 
pofed  of,  were  to  be  reftored  by  that  treaty  in  the 
condition  they  were  in.  And  as  to  thofe  that  had 
been  difpofed  of,  the  price  which  the  purchafers 
paid  for  them  only  was  to  be  reftored  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards  :  they  had  no  right  to  the  fhip,  therefore 
by  the  faid  treaty,  they  could  have  demanded  only 
the  money  fhe  was  fold  for  ;  and  that  they  ought 
to  have  demanded  of  the  Britifh  Miniftry,  and  not 
of  thofe  who  purchafed  the  fhip. 

From  this  proceeding  of  the  Britifh  parliament  A'1  tlie 
upon  Merret’s  petition,  it  appears  that  the  Spa-  $Parufk 
niards  could  never  forget  or  forgive  the  deftruClion,  forPwhich 
of  their  fleet  by  Admiral  Byng,  on  the  coafts  of  were  tak- 
Sicily  in  the  year  1718  ;  and  that  the  Britifh  cn  or  de- 
Miniftry  were  fo  far  convinced  of  their  error  in  itroy'^ 
that  enterprize,  that  they  paid  for  every  fhip  they  171 
deftroyed  or  took,  though  many  of  them  rotted 
in  our  harbours,  and  the  captors  madu  nothing  of 
them  ;  and  ftill  the  Spaniards  appear  to  have  been 
-unfatisfied  j  the  difgrace  they  received  then  proba¬ 
bly  was  one  1  of  their  ftrongeft  inducements  for 
breaking  with  us  in  the  year  1739  ;  however,  I 
fhall  proceed  to  give  an  abftraft  of  the  avowed 
reafons  both  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  for  en- 
tring  into  this  war,  after  the  convention  made  be¬ 
tween  the  two  crowns  for  accommodating  all 
their  differences  at  the  Pardo  in  Spain,  on  the  14th 
of  January  1 739,  N.  S.  but  firft  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  take  a  view  of  the  principal  articles  of 
that  convention. 

In  thepreamble  thereof  it  is  recited,  that  where-  Articles  of 
as  differences  had  arifen  of  late  years  between  the 
two  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  on  account 
of  vifiting,  fearching,  and  taking  of  veffels,  the 
feizing  of  effedls,  the  regulating  of  limits  on  the 
frontiers,  and  other  grievances  alledged  on  each 
fide,  as  well  in  the  Weft-Indies  as  elfewhere  : 

The  Kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  had  given 
their  Plenipotentiaries  full  powers  to  adjuft  them, 

&c. 

1.  And  it  was  agreed,  that  within  fix  weeks  after 
figning  the  convention.  Plenipotentiaries  fhould 
meet  finally  to  regulate  the  refpedlive  pretenfions  of 
the  two  crowns,  as  well  with  relation  to  the  trade 
and  navigation  in  America,  and  Europe,  the  limits 
of  Florida  and  Carolina,  as  concerning  other  points, 
which  Jikewife  remained  to  be  adjufted  3  the  whole 
according  to  the  treaties  of  16 67,  1670,  1713, 

1715,  1721,  1728,  and  1729.  including  that 
of  the  Afliento  of  Negroes,  and  the  convention 
of  1716,  the  faid  final  treaty  to  be  finilhed  with¬ 
in  eight  months. 

2.  During  the  time  of  the  treaty,  all  things 
fhould  remain  in  the  ftate  they  were  in  Florida  and 
Carolina,  without  increafing  the  fortifications  or 
taking  any  new  pofts. 

3.  It  is  agreed,  that  Spain  fhall  pay  to  his  Bri- 
tannick  Majefty  the  fum  of  95000 1.  for  a  balance 
which  has  been  admitted  to  be  due  to  the  crown 
and  fubjetfls  of  Great  Britain,  after  deduction 
made  of  the  demands  of  the  crown  and  fubjetts 
of  Spain  ;  to  the  end  that  the  abovemenioned 
fum  of  95000 1.  together  with  the  amount  of  what 
had  been  acknowledged  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  to  be  due  to  Spain,  on  her  demands,  may  be 
employed  by  his  Britannick  Majefty,  for  the  fatis- 
faftion  and  payment  of  the  demands  of  his  fubjefts 
upon  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  [the  fum  due  to  Spain  was 
acknowledged  to  be  60000  l.  which  the  parliament 
voted  :  moft  of  it  faid  to  be  for  a  further  fat  isf aid  ion 
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C  R  A  P.  to  the  Spaniards  for  the  definition  of  their  fleet  in 
. .  1718.]  provided  that  this  reciprocal  difcharge  lhall 
Vj  ,— "  ^  not  be  pretended  to  extend  or  relate  to  the  accounts 
and  differences  which  fubfift  between  the  crown  of 
Spain  and  the  Afiiento  company  •,  or  to  any  private 
contracts  between  the  two  crowns  or  their  fubjeds. 

4.  If  the  fhip  Woolball,  or  the  value  thereof, 
or  any  other  Britifh  fhips  included  in  this  valuation, 
have  been  reftored  or  paid  already  by  orders  from 
Spain,  fuch  fumsfhall  bededuded  outofthe95oool. 
but  the  payment  of  the  95000  1.  lhall  not  be  delay¬ 
ed  on  that  account. 

5.  The  Ratificatid'ns  to  be  figned  at  London 
within  fix  weeks  or  fooner. 

Done  at  the  Pardo  14  January  1739. 

B.  Keene  Sebastian  de  la  Quadra. 

(L.  S.)  (L.  S.) 

Firft  feparate  article. 

That  Benjamin  Keene,  Efq-,  and  Abraham 
Castres,  conful  in  Spain,  lhall  be  the  Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  Don 
Joseph  de  la  Quintana,  and  Don  Stephen 
Joseph*  de  Abana  on  the  part  of  Spain,  in  the 
intended  definitive  treaty:  and  the  aforefaid  fum 
of  95000 1.  is  ftipulated  to  be  paid  at  London 
within  four  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  rati¬ 
fications. 

Second  feparate  article. 

The  fhip  Succefs,  taken  14  April  1738,  coming 
out  of  Antigua  by  a  Spanilh  garda  cofta,  is  not 
comprehended  in  this  convention  j  but  the  reftitu- 
tion  thereof  is  to  be  decided  by  the  faid  Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  :  The  taking  of  the  Santa  Therefa,  feized  at 
Dublin  anno  1735,  is  alfo  to  be  referred  to  the 
faid  Plenipotentiaries.  And  it  is  further  declared, 
that  the  3d  article  of  this  convention  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  any  fhips  or  effeds  taken  fince  the  tenth 
of  December  1 737  :  or  to  any  that  may  afterwards 
be  taken.  But  juftice  lhall  be  done  therein  accord¬ 
ing  to  former  treaties. 

The  con-  This  treaty  of  convention  being  read  in  the 
vention  houfe  of  Lords,  the  Lord  Carteret  defired  to 
the  houfe6  be  informed  if  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  con- 
ofC Peers?  vention  had  been  laid  before  the  houfe  :  to  which 
the  Duke  of  Newcaftle  anfwered,  that  a  declara¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  South-fea  company  had  been 
figned  by  the  Spanilh  Minifter,  and  delivered  to 
his  Britifh  Majefty’s  Minifters  at  Madrid  •,  a  copy 
whereof  was  afterwards  laid  before  the  houfe,  being 
of  the  following  tenor. 

A  proteft  That  his  Catholic  Majeffy  referved  to  himfelf  in 
by  Spain  on  jt’s  fu)j  force,  the  right  of  fufpending  the  Afiiento 
Ki  °f  Negro®.  in  cafe  the  South-fea  company  did  not 
vention.  fubjed  herfelf  to  pay  within  a  Ihort  term  the  fix- 
ty  eight  thoufand  pounds,  which  fhe  confeffed  to 
be  due  on  the  duty  of  Negroes  v  and  on  the  profits 
of  the  fhip  Caroline  :  and  that  under  the  validity 
and  force  of  this  proteft,  the  figning  of  the  con¬ 
vention  may  be  proceeded  upon,  and  in  no  other 
manner.  Pardo,  10  January,  1 739. 

Addrefs  of  The  Lords  prefented  an  addrefs  to  his  Majefty 
the  Lords  hereupon,  acknowledging  his  great  prudence  in 
thecon"^  bringing  the  demands  of  his  fubjeds,  for  their 
vention?  paft  Ioffes,  which  had  been  fo  long  depending,  to  a 
final  adjustment  by  the  faid  convention,  and  pro¬ 
curing  an  exprefs  ftipulation  for  a  fpeedy  pay¬ 
ment,  and  laying  a  foundation  for  accomplifhing 
the  great  and  definable  ends  of  obtaining  future 
fecurity,  and  preferving  peace  between  the  two 


nations. 

Proteft  a-  Againft  prefenting  this  addrefs  a  proteft  was  en- 
gainft  the  tered  in  the  houfe  of  Lords,  for  the  following 
addrefs.  reafons,  among  others. 
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1.  That  it  carried  with  it  an  approbation  of  the  CHAP, 
convention,  and  might  induce  his  Majefty  to  be-  XVIII. 
lieve  it  was  agreeable  to  the  fenfe  and  expedation 
of  the  nation. 

3.  That  it  did  not  fufficiently  affert  our  rights, 
but  feemed  to  permit  the  vifiting  and  fearching  our 
fhips  near  their  coafts,  which  rendered  our  whole 
American  trade  precarious. 

6.  Becaufe  the  reparation  pretended  to  be  made 
our  merchants,  for  the  Ioffes  they  had  fuftained, 
was  infufficient,  the  dark  accounts  of  this  tranf- 
adion  having  not  been  fully  explained,  or  any  fa- 
tisfadory  reafon  given  why  our  merchants  de¬ 
mands,  ftated  in  an  account  figned  June  14,  1738, 
by  Mr.  Stert,  one  of  the  commiffaries,  at 
343,277  1.  fhould  be  fo  greatly  reduced. 

7.  Becaufe  Great  Britain,  as  they  apprehended, 
was  to  allow  60000 1.  to  the  King  of  Spain,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  fhips  taken  near  Sicily ,  anno  1718, 
though  it  appeared  by  the  inftrudions  given  to  the 
King’s  commiffaries,  at  the  treaty  of  Seville,  that 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  concluded 
anno  1721,  upon  which  that  claim  of  the  Spani¬ 
ards  was  founded,  had  been  fully  executed  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain. 

8.  Becaufe  the  referring  the  limits  of  Florida 
and  Carolina  to  the  Plenipotentiaries  feemed  to  call 
in  queftion  our  right  to  poffeflions,  which  we  had 
long  enjoyed,  and  which  the  nation  had  lately  pur- 
chafed  of  the  proprietors  under  the  two  grants  of 
King  Charles  II,  and  a  part  thereof  called  Georgia, 
had  been  ereded  into  a  colony,  for  the  eftablilh- 
ment  and  improvement  whereof,  confiderable  fums 
had  been  granted  by  the  publick,  notwithftanding 
which  it  had  been  ftipulated  by  this  convention, 
that  no  fortification  fhould  be  encreafed  there  for 
8  months,  at  the  expiration  whereof,  if  a  peace 
fhould  not  be  made,  it  would  be  expofed,  together 
with  other  colonies,  to  the  violence  and  invafions 
of  the  Spaniards. 

9.  Becaufe  the  Britifh  Minifters  acceptance  of 
the  declaration,  January  10,  1738-9,  faid  to  be. 
agreed  with  reciprocal  accord,  had  allowed  the 
King  of  Spain  a  liberty  to  fufpend  the  Afiiento  of 
Negroes,  if  the  South-fea  company  did  not  fubjed 
herfelf  to  pay  68000 1.  pretended  to  be  owing  on 
the  duties  of  Negroes  and  profits  of  the  fhip  Ca¬ 
rolina,  though  that  fum  was  never  otherwife  ac- 
knowleged  due  than  as  part  of  a  plan  of  accommo¬ 
dation,  wherein  a  much  larger  fum  was  admitted  to 
be  due  to  the  company,  whereby  the  King  of 
Spain  may  look  upon  that  great  company  as  put 
out  of  his  Majefty’s  protedion,  and  left  to  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

10.  Becaufe  no  fatisfadion  has  been  obtained 
by  the  convention  for  the  cruelties  and®barbarities 
exercifed  on  the  Britifh  failors,  or  the  many  infults 
offered  to  the  Britifh  flag. 

The  commons  in  the  mean  time  voted  20000 1. 
for  eftablifhing  and  improving  the  colony  of 
Georgia. 

They  alfo  refolved,  that  the  fum  of  60000  1. 
being  the  fum  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  Spain 
by  the  convention,  be  applied,  together  with  the 
further  fum  of  95000 1.  to  be  advanced  by  the 
crown  of  Spain,  towards  making  fatisfadion  to  his 
Majefty’s  injured  fubjeds,  for  the  damages  they 
had  fuftained  by  the  depredations  of  the  Spaniards. 

Thus  it  appears  from  the  convention,  that  War  with 
Spain  was  to  pay  at  London,  on  or  before  the  Spain  re- 
24th  oi  May,  the  fum  of  95000 1.  fterling,  for  a  foIved  0E* 
balance,  which  had  been  admitted  as  due  to  the 
crown  and  fubjeds  of  Great  Britain,  after  the  de- 

dudion 
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C  H  A  P.  dudtion  made  of  the  demands  of  the  crown  and 
XVIIL  fubjedts  of  Spain  ;  and  as  Spain  negledted  to  make 

'  ^  J  this  payment  on  the  day  appointed,  his  Majefly 

refolved  to  make  ufe  of  force,  and  upon  the  15th 
of  June  an  order  was  iffued  privately  for  making 
reprifals  upon  the  Spaniards  in  the  Weft-Indies, 
with  which  his  Majefty’s  fhip  the  Shoreham  failed 
from  the  Downs  the  19th  ;  and  about  the  fame  time 
it  is  prefumed  the  like  orders  were  lent  to  Admiral 
Haddock,  then  lying  at  Gibraltar,  with  the 
fquadron  under  his  command  •,  for  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July  he  began  to  cruize  off  of  the  bay 
of  Cadiz,  for  intercepting  fuch  Spanifh  fhips  as 
ihould  fall  in  his  way. 

Orders  for  Thefe  orders  for  reprifals  were  kept  private  til! 

reprifals  the  10th  0f  July  ;  but  upon  that  day,  the  follow- 

pubhihed.  jng  generaj  order  for  reprifals  was  publilhed  in 
the  London  Gazette,  viz. 

Whereas  many  and  repeated  depredations  have 
been  committed,  and  many  unjuft  feizures  have 
been  made  in  the  Weft-Indies  and  elfewhere,  by 
Spanifh  garda  coftas  and  fhips  adting  under  the 
commiflions  of  the  King  of  Spain,  or  his  govern¬ 
ors,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  treaties  fubfifting  between  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  whereby  his  Majefty’s 
trading  fubjedts  have  not  only  fuftained  great  Ioffes, 
but  have  alfo  buffered  in  their  perfons  by  the  cru¬ 
elties  and  barbarities  which  have  been  exercifed  by 
the  faid  Spanifh  garda  coftas :  and  whereas  his 
Majefty  has  cauled  repeated  inftances  and  reprefen- 
tations  to  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  at  the 
court  of  Spain,  in  order  to  obtain  redrefs  and  fa¬ 
tisfadtion  for  fuch  injurious  treatment  and  unjuft 
pradtices,  and  to  prevent  the  like  violences  for  the 
future  :  and  whereas  a  convention  for  making  re¬ 
paration  to  his  Majefty’s  fubjedts  for  their  Ioffes  by 
the  faid  depredations  and  feizures,  was  concluded 
between  his  Majefty  and  the  King  of  Spain,  on  the 
14th  day  of  January  laft,  N.  S.  by  which  conven¬ 
tion  it  was  ftipulated,  that  a  certain  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  fhould  be  paid  at  London  within  a  term  in 
the  faid  convention  fpecified,  as  a  balance  admit¬ 
ted  to  be  due  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  the  crown 
and  fubjedts  of  Great  Britain,  which  term  did  ex¬ 
pire  on  the  25th  of  May  laft  ;  and  the  pay  ment  of 
the  faid  ftipulated  fum,  as  agreed  by  the  above- 
mentioned  convention,  has  not  been  made,  by 
which  means  the  faid  convention  has  been  violated 
and  broke  on  the  part  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
his  Majefty’s  fubjedts  remain  without  any  repara¬ 
tion  or-  fatisfadtion  for  their  many,  great,  and 
grievous  Ioffes  ;  his  Majefty  hath  therefore  taken 
this  injurious  proceeding  of  the  crown  of  Spain 
into  his  ferious  confideration,  and  his  Majefty  hav¬ 
ing  determined  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  are  necef- 
fary  for  vindicating  the  honour  of  his  crown,  and 
for  procuring  reparation  and  fatisfadtion  to  his  ma¬ 
jored  fubjedts,  is  pleafed  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  his  privy-council  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  or¬ 
dered,  that  general  reprifals  be  granted  againfl 
the  fhips,  goods,  and  fubjedts  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  fo  that  as  well  his  Majefty’s  fleet  and  fhips, 
as  alfo  all  other  fhips  and  veffels  that  fhall  be  com- 
miflioned  by  letters  of  marque  or  general  reprifals, 
or  otherwife  by  his  Majefty’s  commiffioners  for  ex¬ 
ecuting  the  office  of  Lord  high  Admiral  of  Great 
Britain,  fhall  and  may  lawfully  feize  all  Hups, 
veffels,  and  goods,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Spain 
or  his  fubjedts,  or  others  inhabiting  within  any  the 
territories  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  bring  the 
fame  to  judgment  in  any  of  the  courts  of  admiral¬ 
ty  within  his  Majefty’s  dominions. 
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On  the  9th  of  July  Edward  Vernon  -Efq;  C  H  A  P. 
an  old  captain  in  the  navy,  who  had  for  feveral  XVIII. 
years  been  laid  afide,  was  reftored  by  his  Majefty 
to  his  rank,  and  at  once  promoted  to  be  Vice-  jn_ 
Admiral  of  the  blue  fquadron.  On  the  17th  he  tercepting 
fet  out  for  Portfmouth,  and  endeavoured  to  fail  the  Affo- 
on  the  20th,  but  was  obliged  by  contrary  winds  to^^1!3'* 
come  to  an  anchor  near  St.  Hellenes,  from  whence 
he  failed,  with  nine  men  of  war  and  a  floop,  under 
his  command,  on  the  23d  early  in  the  morning, 
but  was  obliged  by  contrary  winds  to  put  back. 
However  he  failed  again  that  afternoon,  but  the 
wind  ftill  continuing  contrary,  he  got  no  farther 
than  Portland  road,  where  he  was  obliged  to  come 
to  an  anchor  on  the  27th  ;  and  could  not  fail  from 
thence  till  the  31ft  in  the  morning.lt  was  thought  at 
firft  that  he  was  bound  diredtly  to  the  Weft-Indies-, 
but  it  afterwards  appeared,  that  he  had  orders  to 
cruize  upon  the  coafts  of  Spain, in  order  to  intercept 
the  Afi’ogues  fhips.  On  the  21ft  of  June  Sir 
Ch  a  loner  Ogle,  foon  after  made  Rear-Admiral 
of  the  blue,  fet  out  for  Portfmouth,  and  on  the 
30th  he  failed  from  thence  with  three  men  of  war 
under  his  command  ;  but  having  met  with  contra¬ 
ry  winds  and  a  violent  ftorm  in  the  channel,  by 
which  his  fhips  had  received  fome  damage,  he  was 
obliged  to  put  into  Plimouth,  on  the  1.3th.  of 
July,  to  refit,  and  failed  again  on  the  21ft.  Thefe 
fhips  were  likewife  fent  to  cruize  upon  the  Spanifh 
coafts,  with  orders  to  make  reprifals and  were 
feen  cruifing  off  Cape  Finifterre  on  the  25th.  Thus 
we  find  all  imaginable  care  was  taken  for  intercept¬ 
ing  the  Affogues  fhips  in  their  return  from  the 
Weft-Indies  to  Old  Spain  but  thefe  fhips  having, 
by  an  advice  boat  fent  from  Old  Spain,  received 
orders  to  fleer  north  about,  .and  to  get  into- the  jirfl 
Spanifh  port  they  could  fafely  come  at  in  the  bay 
of  Bifcay,  arrived  fafe  in  the  port  of  St.  Andero 
on  the  2d  of  Auguft  ;  and  as  foon  as  we  had  an 
account  of  their  efcape,  Admiral  Vernon,  with 
fix  of  the  men  of  war  under  his  command,  failed 
to  the  Weit-Indies,  and  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle, 
with  the  three  men  of  war  under  his  command, 
and  three  of  thofe  that  came  out  with  Admiral 
Vernon,  failed  to  reinforce  Admiral  Haddock 
before  Cadiz. 

The  men  of  war  under  Admiral  Haddock’s 
command  kept  cruifing  off  Cadiz,  and  between 
that  and  Gibraltar,  they  took  feveral  fmall  fhips 
belonging  to  the  enemy,  and  on  the  23d  of  Sep¬ 
tember  a  rich  Spanifh  fhip  called  the  St.  Jofeph, 
bound  from  the  Caraccas  to  Cadiz,  and  belonging 
to  the  Guipufcoan  company,  fell  into  their  hands. 

This  fhip  was  foon  after  her  being  taken  fent 
home,  under  convoy  of  the  Chefter  man  of  war, 
and  arrived  fafe  at  Spithead  the  28th  of  October. 

She  was  a  fhip  of  800  tons  burthen,  had  36. guns 
mounted,  and  ports  for  60 ;  but  as  fhe  was  deeply 
loaded,  and  found  herfelf  encompaffed  by  our 
fquadron,  fhe  made  no  refiftance. 

This  prize  was  computed  to  be  worth  near 
150,000!.  they  alfo  took  another  rich  Caracca 
fhip  of  250  tons:  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  feized  five  Britifh  merchant  fhips  in  Ma¬ 
laga,  and  feveral  more  in  other  ports  of  Spain, 
and  fitting  out  abundance  of  privateers,  they  foon 
took  above  a  hundred  prizes.  For  as  foon  as 
the  Court  of  Spain  underftood  orders  were  iffued 
for  making  reprifals  on  them,  they  immediately 
gave  orders  for  making  reprifals  on  the  fubjedts  of 
Great  Britain,  and  feizing  all  the  fhips  and  effedts 
of  the  Britifh  fubjedts  that  were  to  be  found  in  the 
dominions  of  Spain. 
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CHAP.  In  the  mean  time  both  the  French  and  Dutch 

_  XVIII.  ^  cornpia'lned  that  the  Britifh  men  of  war  had  no 
right  to  vifit  their  fhips  under  pretence  of  fearching 
for  warlike  ftores  and  other  contraband  goods,  as 
there  was  no  war  declared  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain  *,  whereupon  his  Britifh  Majefty  caufed 
a  declaration  of  war  to  be  publifhed  on  the  23d  of 
Oftober  of  the  following  tenor  (viz.) 

George  R. 

Declara-  Whereas  many  unjuft  feizures  have  been  made 

tion  of  war  and  depredations  carried  on  for  feveral  years  in  the 

by  Great  Weft-Indies  by  Spanifh  guarda  coftas  and  other 

Britain,  aftjng  under  the  commiffion  of  the  King  of 

Spain,  or  his  Governors,  contrary  to  treaties  fub- 
fifting  between  us  and  the  Crown  of  Spain,  and  to 
the  law  of  nations,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
lawful  trade  and  commerce  of  our  fubjeds,  and 
great  cruelties  and  barbarities  have  been  exercifed 
on  the  perfons  of  divers  of  our  fubjeds,  whofe  veffels 
have  been  fo  feized,  and  the  Britifh  colours  have 
been  intuited  in  the  mod  ignominious  manner  : 
and  whereas  we  have  caufed  frequent  complaints 
to  be  made  to  the  King  of  Spain  of  thefe  violent 
and  unjuft  proceedings,  but  no  fatisfadion  or  re- 
drefs  has  been  given  for  the  fame,  notwithftand- 
in-c  the  many  promifes  made  and  cedulajs  iffued, 
figned  by  thefaid  King, or  by  his  order  for  that  pur- 
pofe :  and  whereas  the  evils  abovementioned  have 
been  principally  occafioned  by  an  unwarrantable 
claim  and  pretenfion  fet  up  on  the  part  of  Spain,  that 
the  garda  coftas  and  other  fhips  authorifed  by  the 
King  of  Spain  may  flop,  detain  and  fearch  the 
fhips  and  veffels  of  our  fubjeds  navigating  in  the 
American  feas  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  navigation, 
to  which  our  fubjeds  have  not  only  an  equal  right 
with  thofe  of  the  King  of  Spain  by  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  but  which  is  moreover  exprefsly  acknow- . 
leged  and  declared  to  belong  to  them  by  the  moft 
folemn  treaties,  and  particularly  by  that  concluded 
anno  1670:  and  whereas  the  faid  groundlefs  claim 
and  pretenfion,  and  the  unjuft  pradice  of  flopping,, 
detaining  and  fearching  fhips  and  veffels  navigat¬ 
ing  in  the  feas  of  America  is  not  only  of  the  moft: 
dangerous  and  deftrudive  confequence  to  the  law¬ 
ful  commerce  of  our  fubjeds,  but  alfo  tends  to 
interrupt  and  obftrud  the  free  intercourfe  and  cor- 
refpondence  between  our  dominions  in  Europe, 
and  our  colonies  and  plantations  in  America  ; 
and  by  means  thereof  to  deprive  us  and  our  fub¬ 
jeds  of  the  benefit  of  thofe  colonies  and  plantati¬ 
ons,  a  confideration  of  the  higheft  importance 
to  us  and  our  kingdoms,  and  a  pradice  which 
muft  affed  in  it’s  confequence  all  other  princes  and 
ftates  in  Europe,  poffeffed  of  fettlements  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  or  whofe  fubjeds  carry  on  any  trade 
thither.  And  whereas  befides  the  notorious  grounds 
of  complaint  abovementioned,  many  other  infrac¬ 
tions  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  Spain,  of  the 
feveral  treaties  and  conventions  fubfifting  between 
us  and  that  crown,  and  particularly  of  that  con¬ 
cluded  anno  1667,  as  well  by  the  exorbitant  duties 
and  impofitions  laid  upon  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  our  fubjeds,  as  by  the  breach  of  ancient  and  efta- 
blifhed  privileges,  ftipulated  for  them  by  the  faid 
treaties,  for  the  redrefs  of  which  grievances  the 
ftrongeft  inftances  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  by  our  feveral  Minifters  refiding  in  Spain 
without  effed :  and  whereas  a  convention  for  mak¬ 
ing  reparation  to  our  fubjeds  for.the  lodes  fuftain- 
ed  by  them  on  account  of  the  unjuft  feizures  and 
depredations  committed  by  the  Spaniards  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  in  order  to  prevent,  for  the  future  all 
grievances  and  caufes  of  complaint,  and  to  remove 
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abfolutely  every  thing  which  might  give  occafion  C  H  a  P, 
thereto,  was  concluded  between  us  and  the  King  XVIJI* 
of  Spain,  on  the  14th  of  January  laft,  by  which  ' 
it  was  ftipulated,  that  a  certain  fum  of  money 
fhould  be  paid  in  London,  within  a  term  therein 
fpecified,  as  a  balance  admitted  to  be  due  on  the 
part  of  Spain  to  the  crown  and  fubjeds  of  Great 
Britain,  which  term  expired  on  the  25th  of  May 
laft,  and  the  payment  of  the  faid  fum  was  not 
made,  according  to  the  ftipulation  for  that  purpofe, 
by  which  means  the  convention  abovementioned 
was  manifeftly  violated  and  broken  by  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  our  fubjeds  remained  without  any 
fatisfadion  or  reparation  for  the  many  grievous 
Ioffes  fuftained  by  them,  and  the  methods  agreed 
upon  by  the  faid  convention,  in  order  to  the  ob¬ 
taining  future  fecurity  for  the  trade  and  navigation 
of  our  fubjeds,  are  contrary  to  good  faith  fruftrat- 
ed  and  defeated  ;  in  confequence  of  which  we 
found  ourfelves  obliged,  for  vindicating  the  honour 
of  our  crown,  and  for  procuring  reparation  and 
fatisfadion  for  our  injured  fubjeds,  to  order  that 
general  reprisals  fhould  be  granted  againft  the  faid 
King  of  Spain,  his  vaffals  and  fubjeds,  their  fhips,, 
goods  and  effeds  :  And  whereas  the  Court  of  Spain 
has  been  induced  to  colour  the  open  violation  of 
the  convention  aforefaid  by  reafons  and  pretenfions 
void  of  all  foundation,  and  publifhed  an  order  for 
the  feizing  the  fhips,  goods  and  effeds  of  our  fub¬ 
jeds,  and  .caufed  feizures  to  be  ^dually  made  of 
the  goods  and  effeds  of  our  fubjeds  refiding  in 
his  dominions,  and  ordered  our  faid  fubjeds  to 
depart  the  Spanifh  dominions  within  a  fhort  time 
limited,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  ftipulations  of 
treaties,  even  in  cafe  of  war  adually  declared  : 

We  therefore  relying  on  the  help  of  Almighty 
God  do  declare  war  againft  the  faid  King  of  Spain, 

&c. 

Dated  at  Kenfington  ip  Odober  1739. 

13  George  II. 

The  King  of  Spain,  in  anfwer  to  the  charge  a  mani- 
of  depredation,  breach  of  faith,  &c.  with  which  fefto  by  the 
he  had  been  charged  by  Great  Britain,  publifhed  King  of 
a  manifefto,  and  afterwards  a  declaration  of  war,  sPain* 
wherein  he  endeavoured  to  retort  the  charge,  and 
fhew  that  Great  Britain  was  the  aggreffor :  he 
obferves,  that  notwithftanding  the  South  Sea 
company  had  refufed  to  give  him  fecurity  for 
the  fum  of  68000  1.  which  was  acknowledged  to 
be  due  to  him,  he  had  given  orders  to  Don 
Thomas  Geraldino,  his  plenipotentiary  at  the 
Britifh  Court,  to  pay  the  whole  fum  of  95000 1. 
agreed  on  at  the  figning  the  convention  ;  that  as 
foon  as  the  convention  was  ratified,  he  ordered 
his  fquadrpn  to  be  difarmed,  and  fent  his  orders 
to  Florida  for  a  ceffation  of  hoftilities,  and  that 
all  things  fhould  remain  in  their  prefent  ftate,  as 
had  been  ftipulated  by  the  convention  :  whereas 
England  had  aded  a  contrary  part,  had  recalled 
admiral  Haddock’s  fquadron  from  Port  Mahon, 
and  ftationed  them  at  Gibraltar  in  the  middle  of 
the  Spanifh  coafts,  and  had  negleded  to  fend  or¬ 
ders  to  Carolina  for  the  ceffation  of  hoftilities, 
and  putting  a  flop  to  the  fortifications  on  that 
fide  :  That  the  Britifh  King  fupported  the  tranf- 
adions  of  the  South  Sea  company  ;  whereas  be¬ 
fore  the  convention  they  were  regarded  only  as  a 
contract  made  with  a  private  perlon. 

That  thefe  proceedings  occafioned  his  notify¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Keene,  the  Britifh  Plenipotentiary, 
how  much  the  continuance  of  admiral  Haddock’s 
fquadron  at  Gibraltar  would  hinder  the  effed  of 
the  convention  j  notwithftanding  which,  orders 
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CH  A  P. were  given  to  admiral  Haddock  to  cruife  be- 
XVIII.  tWeen  the  Capes  of  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Mary,  to 
furprife  the  Affogues  fhips,  and  that  orders  were 
given  for  making  reprifals  in  a  moft  indecent  {file, 
which  had  been  put  in  execution  in  feveral  places*, 
and  that  his  patience  being  thus  provoked,  he 
had  determined  to  make  reprifals  alfo,  by  feizing 
the  goods  and  effefls  of  the  Britifh  King  and  his 
fubie&s  in  the  dominions  of  Spain.  Signed, 

J  I  the  King. 

q'he  King  of  Spain's  reafonsfor  not  paying  the  95000/. 
ftipulated  by  the  convention. 

Th  R.  The  convention  is  a  contract  where  the  en- 
of  Spain?  gagements  are  reciprocal,  confequently,  when  ei- 
reafonsfor  ther  party  fails  in  the  execution  of  them  the  other 
not  paying  j3  thereby  d  i  fen  gaged  v  from  whence  it  follows, 
the95ooo](.|iat  ^  grjti(h  court  having  firft  failed  and  con¬ 
travened  moft  of  the  articles,  gave  room  to  Spain 
to  refufe  executing  her  part. 

The  keep-  *•  That  the  C0Urt  Great  ®rita'n  having  giv- 
inga {qua-  en  orders  to  the  Englifh  fquadron  to  quit  the 
dron  on  coaft  of  Spain,  and  afterwards  countermanded 
the  coaft  th0fe  orders,  Spain  fufpedted  that  the  clamours  of 
of  Spam.  tjie  p0pU]acej  and  the  party  oppofite  to  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  miniftry,  had  prevailed  with  the  court  to  re¬ 
cede  from  its  engagements:  for  the  keeping  a 
fquadron  in  the  center  of  the  coafts  of  Spain, 
could  be  defigned  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  trade,  and  could  be  looked  upon  in 
no  other  light  than  a  continual  hoftility. 

2.  That  the  court  of  Great  Britain  fent  no  or- 
ingforces  ders  to Carolina  to  difcontinue  the  new  fortifica- 
to  Ameri-  tions  there,  as  was  ftipulated  by  the  convention, 
ca.  and  that  three  men  of  war  were  fent  on  frivolous 
pretenfions  to  reinforce  the  Englifh  fquadron  at 
Jamaica,  befides  troops  and  warlike  ftores. 

.  3.  The  third  contravention  was  founded  -bn 

Sea* com-  that  agreement,  that  his  Catholick  Majefty  fhould 
pany  not  have  the  entire  right  of  fufpending  the  Afiiento 
Paying  of  negroes  in  cafe  the  company  did  not  fubmit 
68000 1.  t0  pay  within  a  ftort  time  the  68000  J.  which 
was  confefled  to  be  due,  the  Englifh  Plenipoten¬ 
tiary  having  infifted  that  the  effedls  taken  in  the 
Indies  from  the  South  Sea  company  by  way  of 
reprifals  in  1718  and  1727,  fhould  be  reftored 
before  the  68000  1.  was  paid,  which  was  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  a  fettled  account,  and  would  put  it  up¬ 
on  an  equal  foot  with  a  fum  not  ftated  or  fettled, 
and  which  was  agreed  by  the  fecond  feparate  ar¬ 
ticle  to  be  debated  in  feparate  negotiations. 

The  King  4*  The  Englifh  Plenipotentiaries  would  have 
of  Spain  it  declared,  that  the  King  of  Spain  had  no  pow- 
denied  the  er  to  fufpend  the  Afiiento  con  trad,  as  being  a 
liberty  of  national  treaty;  whereas  the  contrary  was  exprefs- 
ingAhe"  ty  fpecified  in  the  abovefaid  declaration,  on  the 
Affiemo.  validity  of  which  depended  the  validity  of  the 
convention ;  and  yet  every  body  muft  be  fenfible 
that  the  Englifh  Miniftry,  inftead  of  obliging  the 
company  to  pay  the  King  the  68000 1.  were  feek- 
ing  to  elude  the  payment  of  it,  thereby  under¬ 
mining  the  very  foundation  on  which  the  con¬ 
vention  was  built. 

The  refti-  5.  The  Englifh  had  infifted  on  the  reftitution 
tution  of  a  cf  a  fEip  taken  fince  the  convention  was  figned, 
JfPof*-  though  all  matters  fubfequent  to  the  convention 
e  °n‘  were  left  to  the  difcuffion  of  the  Plenipotentiaries. 
The  de.lay  6.  The  Englifh  Plenipotentiaries  were  not  fur- 
nifhed  with  inftrudions  within  eight  months, 
ons  to  the  which  fhould  have  been  fent  within  fix. 

Plenipo-  7.  That  the  Englifh  Plenipotentiaries  infifted 
tentianes.  on  a  liberty  of  navigation  in  all  the  American 
Sngona  *ca?»  was  a  dired  infradion  of  the  firft 

free  navi¬ 
gation. 
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article  of  the  convention,  wherein  it  is  ftipuIat-C  HAP. 
ed,  that  the  refpedive  pretenfions  of  the  two  xv^r- 
crowns,  with  regard  to  trade  and  navigation  in  • 
America,  fhould  be  fettled  in  the  conferences  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  treaties  therein  fpecified :  that 
England  has  no  right  of  free  navigation  but 
to  and  from  its  own  colonies,  for  it  is  declared 
by  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 

Anno  1713,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Englifh 
in  America  fhall  continue  on  the  fame  foot  that 
it  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  and  during 
that  reign  all  ftrangers  by  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  kingdom  were  excluded,  from  trading 
with,  or  entering  into  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies  ; 
and  by  the  fame  article  Queen  Anne  obliged  her- 
felf  not  only  to  obferve,  but  to  guarantee  thofe 
fundamental  laws ;  the  Queen  alfo  obliged  her- 
felf  to  guarantee  the  limits  as  they  flood  at  that 
time,  and  where  any  encroachments  had  been 
made  to  reftore  and  fettle  them  upon  the  ancient 
footing:  In  former  treaties  with  every  nation 
all  that  had  been  ftipulated  was  a  free  naviga¬ 
tion  to  their  colonies,  and  not  to  all  the  other  feas 
that  were  within  the  King  of  Spain’s  jurifdidti- 
on,  diftinguifhed  by  the  charadter  of  the  Spanifh 
Indies,  whereunto  all  entrance  and  trade  are  pro¬ 
hibited,  foreign  nations  having  no  colonies  that 
require  paffing  near  thofe  feas  ;  and  the  claim¬ 
ing  a  right  of  free  navigation  to  or  near  them, 
can  be  with  no  other  view  than  to  encreafe  the  illi¬ 
cit  unwarrantable  trade  which  the  Englifh  have  for 
a  long  time ,  and  do  Jlill  carry  cn ,  a  trade  that 
is  already  become  fo  conftderable  as  to  yield  annually 
feveral  millions ,  as  they  themfelves  confefs  ;  a  trade 
prejudicial  to  that  of  other  nations,  and  great¬ 
ly  hurtful  and  injurious  to  his  Catholick  Majefty’s 
revenues  and  government. 

And  why  fhould  the  Englifh  be  furprifed  at 
this  demand,  when  they,  even  in  the  midft  of 
Europe,  afliime  to  themfelves  the  fupreme  do¬ 
minion  of  the  ocean,  though  it  be  common  to 
all  fovereigns  whofe  dominions  it  wafhes  ?  there 
they  infill  that  all  nations  fhall  ftrike  to  their  co¬ 
lours,  and  attribute  to  themfelves  the  foie  right 
of  fifhing  in  them,  making  other  nations  pay  for 
the  liberty  of  fifhing  there  :  how  can  they,  who 
form  fuch  groundlefs  pretenfions  in  the  feas  of 
Europe,  exclaim  againft  the  Spaniards,  who  pof- 
fefs  all  the  coafts  in  thofe  feas  in  America  for 
taking  juft  precautions  agajnft  a  fmuggling  and 
unlawful  trade,  carried  on  in  the  Spanifh  domi¬ 
nions  ? 

In  the  15th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1670,  it 
is  faid,  That  each  of  the  contracting  parties  (Joall 
have  and  retain  the  lordjhip  of  the  feas ,  Jlraits  and 
frefh  waters  in  America,  which  belong  to  them ;  con¬ 
fequently  all  the  feas  are  not  free,  there  are  fome 
which  the  fovereigns  ought  to  enjoy  exclufively 
of  all  others ;  concluding  that  the  only  view  En¬ 
gland  has  is  to  maintain  by  her  arms  the  unjuft 
ufurpation  of  the  territories  fhe  has  invaded  (in 
Florida)  in  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and 
to  maintain  herfelf  in  the  clandeftine  trade  fhe 
carries  on  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lawful  trade  of 
the  allies  of  Spain :  whereas  that  crown  has  no 
other  views  than  to  defend  its  honour,  and  main¬ 
tain  the  intereft  of  it’s  dominions,  and  thofe  of 
its  allies,  by  flridtly  obferving  treaties  :  offending 
or  infulting  no  nation,  but  feeing  with  concern 
the  blow  given  to  the  publick  repofe  by  En¬ 
gland’s  breach  of  the  peace. 

A  declaration  of  war  fucceeded  this  manifefto  The  K!nS 
dated  28th  November  1 739;  wherein  the  King°L£ari-S 

of  on  of  war. 
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CHAP,  of  Spain  does  not  only  authorife  his  fubieds  to  com- 
mit  all  manner  of  hoftilities  againft  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  and  his  fubjedls,  but  orders 
their  effedls  in  his  dominions  to  be  feized,  and 
commands  all  the  natives  of  Britain  to  remove  out 
of  his  territories  immediately. 

And  to  diftrefs  Great  Britain  the  more,  he  or¬ 
dered,  that  all  goods  and  manufactures  whatever 
of  that  nation  fhould  be  feized  and  confifcated, 
though  imported  by  his  own  fubjedts,  or  any 
neutral  nation. 

Another  The  King  of  Spain’s  declaration  of  war  was 
manifeito  attended  with  another  manifefto,  wherein  he  re- 
oftheKmg  criminates  and  charges  the  fubjedts  of  Britain  with 
of  bpam.  feverai  adhs  of  depredation  and  cruelty  committed 
in  America,  particularly  that  in  the  year  1716 
and  1717  the  captains  Cuthbert  and  Archer, 
commanders  of  the  fhips  Pompey  and  Fortune, 
being  authorized  by  the  Britifh  King,  went  to 
the  coaft  of  Florida  in  fearch  of  the  wreck  of  fome 
Spanifh  Galeons  which  were  loft  there,  and  join¬ 
ing  witkother  Englilhmen  from  Jamaica,  drove 
away  the  Spaniards,  who  were  endeavouring  to 
fave  thofe  effedts,  and  landing  fix  hundred  men 
afterwards,  killed  thirty  Spaniards,  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  that  were  left  there,  to  guard  the 
treafure  they  had  already  recovered  out  of  the  fea, 
and  robbed  them  of  four  hundred  thoufand  pieces 
of  eight  [4  s.  6  d.]  and  in  their  return  to  Jamaica 
the  Englifii  took  two  Span ilh  veffels  loaden  with 
cacao,  cochineal  and  treafure,  amounting  to  the 
value  of  thirty  thoufand  pieces  of  eight. 

That  in  the  year  1722  the  Englifh  took  a  fhip 
of  Porto  Rico,  which  had  a  commifiion  from  the 
governor  of  that  ifland,  and  carried  her  to  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  without  pretending  any  other  crime 
than  that  he  was  a  guarda  cofta,  hanged  up  forty 
three  of  the  fhip’s  crew,  alledging  for  a  pretence, 
that  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico  was  as  bad  as 
the  guarda  cofta. 

That  an  Englifh  captain,  who  was  ufed  to  car¬ 
ry  on  a  clandeftine  trade  on  the  coafts  of  Spanifh 
America,  having  enticed  on  board  his  fhip  two 
Spanifh  gentlemen  of  diftindlion,  imagining  he 
fhould  get  more  by  making  them  prifoners  than 
by  trade,  in  order  to  force  them  to  ranfom  them- 
felves,  left  them  without  nourifhment ;  and  when 
he  found  he  was  not  like  to  obtain  his  ends  by 
ftarving  them,  he  cut  off  the  ears  and  nofe  of 
one  of  them,  and  holding  a  dagger  to  his  breaft, 
forced  him  to  eat  them. 

That  before  the  war  was  declared  in  1727, 
an  Englifhman  belonging  to  one  of  the  AfTiento 
fhips  at  the  Havanna,  incited  the  negroes  there  to 
make  an  infurredtion,  plunder  the  place,  and  maf- 
facre  the  inhabitants.  That  the  Englifh  had  tak¬ 
en  feveral  Spaniards  prifoners,  and  fold  them  for 
flaves  in  diftant  countries,  where  it  was  difficult 
to  relieve  or  redeem  them :  that  in  the  year  1725 
they  were  fo  infatuated  as  to  carry  eight  of  thefe 
unhappy  wretches  to  Madeira,  where  the  Spanifh 
conful  giving  notice  of  their  misfortunes,  the 
Spanifh  ambaffador  at  Lifbon  'foliated  their  dis¬ 
charge. 

If  fuch  inftances  of  cruelty  and  injuftice  could 
be  alledged  by  the  Englifh,  then  might  they  ju- 
ftify  their  declaration  of  war*  but  the  prizes  that 
were  taken  from  them  that  carried  on  an  unlaw¬ 
ful  trade,  which  the  Englifh  themfelves  confef- 
fed,  acknowledging  that  the  gain  of  it  amounted 
to  fix  millions  per  ann.  and  the  repelling  by  force 
thofe  that  endeavoured  to  protect  fuch  fraudulent 
attempts,  could  never  juftify  the  clamours  that  had 
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beenraifed  :  England  her  felf  ought  rather  to  havec  H  A  P- 
put  a  flop  to  thefe  enterprifes,  as  fhe  was  oblig-  XVIT 
ed  by  thefeventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
to  guarantee  the  fundamental  laws  of  Spain, 
which  prohibited  foreigners  to  enter  and  trade  in 
the  feas  and  territories  of  Spanifh  America.  Are 
the  Spaniards  by  any  treaty  obliged  to  leave  their 
coafts  defencelefs,  and  fuffer  fuch  fwarms  of  En¬ 
glifh  fhips  to  enter  their  harbours,  and  carry  off 
the  produce  of  their  mines  without  oppofition  ? 

Have  the  Spaniards  ever  infulted  the  Britifh  co¬ 
lonies,  or  robbed  them  of  their  produce  and  ef- 
fedts?  Wherever  the  guarda  coftas  have  taken 
any  Britifh  fhips,  they  have  been  reftored,  if  full 
proof  has  not  been  made  of  their  carrying  on  a 
clandeftine  trade  with  the  Spanifh  dominions; 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  hoftilities  in 
America  have  been  occafioned  by  the  licentious 
enterprifes  of  the  Englifh,  and  not  from  any  of¬ 
fence  given  by  the  Spaniards. 

As  to  that  complaint  in  the  Britifh  declaration 
of  war,  the  laying  high  duties  upon  Britifh  mer- 
chandife^  the  Englifh  and  all  other  nations  prac- 
tife  the  like,  therefore  this  can  be  no  juft  pretence 
for  the  Englifh  to  declare  war. 

That  as  to  the  infringement  of  treaties,  fo  much 
complained  of  by  the  Englifh,  they  themfelves 
have  been  moft  guilty  in  this  refped,  for  they 
obliged  themfelves  by  the  15th  article  of  the  trea¬ 
ty  of  Utrecht,  to  fuffer  the  Bifcayners  and  other 
fubjedls  of  Spain  to  fifh  for  cod  at  Newfoundland  ; 
and  by  the  fecond  article  of  the  treaty  of  1721, 
they  promifed  to  give  orders  accordingly -,  but 
the  Spaniards  have  been  deprived  of  that  fifhery, 
which  fo  juftly  belongs  to  them  ever  fince  ;  alfo 
by  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  En¬ 
gland  obliged  herfelf  not  to  g’rant  refuge  to  any 
armed  Moorifh  veffels  in  Gibraltar,  which  have 
notwithftanding  been  protedled  there:  and  though 
by  the  fame  article  that  place  was  yielded  to  En¬ 
gland  without  any  territorial  jurifdidlion,  or  com¬ 
munication  with  the  adjacent  country,  they  have 
pretended  that  the  territory  as  far  as  rheirguns  can 
reach  ought  to  be  comprehended  ;  and  though 
it  was  agreed  in  the  year  1728  to  abandon  the 
difputed  places  on  both  fideS,  the  Englifh  have 
fince  poffeffed  themfelves  thereof ;  but  this  is  not 
the  only  falfe  proceeding  in  refpedt  to  this  place : 
the  late  King  of  England,  George  I,  by  a  letter 
dated  t\  of  June  1721,  offered  the  King  of 
Spain  the  reftitution  thereof,  the  tranflation  pf 
which  letter  follows, 

“  Sir  and  Brother, 

*  “  I  have  heard  with  extreme  fatisfadlion,  by 
"  the  means  of  my  ambaffador  at  your  court, 

“  that  your  Majefty  is  come  to  the  refolution  at 
“  laft  to  remove  the  obftacles  which  for  fome 
te  time  have  delayed  the  entire  eftablifhment  of 
“  our friendfhip ;  and  fince  by  theconfidence  which 
“  your  Majefty  declares  you  have  in  me,  I  can 
“  depend  upon  the  treaties  which  have  been  dif- 
“  puted  between  us,  as  being  now  re-eftablifhed, 

“  and  that  confcquently  the  neceffary  inftruments 
“  for  the  trade  of  my  fubjedls  have  been  fet- 
“  tied,  I  fhall  no  longer  delay  affuring  your 
“  Majefty  of  my  readinefs  to  give  fatisfadlion  as 
“  to  what  concerns  the  reftitution  of  Gibraltar, 

“  giving  you  my  promife,  that  I  will  make  ufe 
“  of  the  firft  favourable  opportunity  to  regulate 
“  this  article  in  concert  with  my  parliament.” 

That  the  eighth  article  of  tne 'treaty  of  Utrecht 
has  alfo  been  eluded  concerning  the  limits  in 
1  America, 
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CHAP.  America,  which  were  agreed  to  be  fettled  by  the 

XVIH.  governors  of  Florida  and  Carolina  in  the  year 
1 72 1  and  1 724  i  but  when  the  governor  of  Flo¬ 
rida  fent  an  officer  and  twenty- five  men  to  Caro¬ 
lina  with  a  copy  of  that  agreement,  they  were 
ftripped  of  their  arms  and  forced  to  endure  a  mofl 
rigorous  imprifonment :  that  in  the  year  1735 
Don  Thomas  Geraldino,  the  Spanifh  Minifter 
at  London,  was  affured  that  Mr.  Oglethorpe 
had  orders  to  fettle  the  limits ;  but  on  the  contrary 
he  carried  over  an  order  to  people  thofe  places 
which  were  uninhabited,  and  proceeded  to  com¬ 
mit  feveral  hoftile  a<5ts,  marched  up  within  fight 
of  Fort  St.  Augufline,  the  Britilh  King  having 
taken  upon  him  to  difpofe  of  all  the  lands  in 
Georgia  that  were  not  before  occupied  by  the 
Englifh,  which  was  diredtly  oppofite  to  the  feventh 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1670,  which  excludes  them 
from  all  that  they  did  not  at  that  time  pofTefs. 

Nor  was  their  right  to  cut  logwood  better 
founded,  being  fupported  by  force,  not  by  rea- 
fon,  to  that  excefs  as  to  ruin  the  unfortunate  peo¬ 
ple  of  Baculler  in  three  feveral  fieges,  becaufe  they 
defended  the  King  of  Spain’s  rights,  and  proved 
an  obftacle  to  thofe  attempts. 

The  manifefto  concludes  ,  that  the  King  of 
Spain  had  ordered  reprifals,  becaufe  they  were 
before  ordered  by  England  j  and  that  Spain  had 
declared  war,  becaufe  England  had  declared  war 
before  ;  fo  that  the  King  of  Spain  was  no  way 
anfwerable  for  the  blood  and  devaftations  which 
the  fury  of  war  occafioned,  though  he  did  not 
doubt  but  the  King  of  England  had  been  driven 
into  thefe  meafures  by  the  unreafonable  clamours 
of  his  fubjedts. 

The  juf-  Before  I  proceed  to  relate  the  progrefs  of  the 

tice  of  the  warj  it  may  be  proper  to  examine  the  juftice  of 

mined a"  >  f°r  as  one  *s  a^waYs  in  t^e  wrong,  it  very 
often  happens,  that  neither  have  much  right  to 
boaft  of.  In  the  prefent  cafe  the  Spaniards  charge 
the  fubjedts  of  Britain  with  carrying  on  an  un¬ 
lawful  clandeftine  trade  with  their  American  colo¬ 
nies,  and  Britain  complains  her  ffiips  are  taken 
and  plundered,  that  never  were  concerned  in  any 
fuch  trade  :  the  Spaniards  again  complain,  that  the 
fubjedts  of  Britain  invade  their  country,  cut  log¬ 
wood  in  the  bays  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras, 
and  maintain  their  ufurpations  there  by  force  of 
arms  :  the  fubjedts  of  Britain  infill,  that  the 
countries  where  they  cut  logwood  are  not  inhabit¬ 
ed  or  cultivated  by  the  Spaniards,  or  any  other 
people,  and  confequently  they  have  a  right  to  en¬ 
joy  the  fruits  of  their  labours ;  that  the  Spaniards 
are  guilty  of  great  injuftice  therefore,  when  they 
feize  or  deftroy  thofe  ffiips  that  are  loaden  with 
logwood :  that  the  Englilh  do  carry  on  a  clandef¬ 
tine  trade  with  the  Spanilh  Well-Indies,  and  have 
done  fo  thefe  hundred  years,  mull  be  admitted  j 
but  then  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  the  crown 
of  England  never  authorifed  its  fubjedts  to  carry 
on  fuch  a  trade,  but  on  the  contrary  have  feveral 
times  llridtly  prohibited  it,  and  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  an  inltance  of  the  Britifh  government’s  pro- 
tedling  any  Britifh  Ihips  that  have  been  taken  in 
the  fadt. 

The  Spaniards,  it  is  true,  find  it  impoffible  to 
cover  a  coalt  of  fo  many  thoufand  miles  extent 
from  being  vifited  by  foreigners,  and  the  Englilh, 
Dutch  and  French  do  and  will  trade  with  their  A- 
merican  fubjedts,  as  long  as  there  is  fomething  to 
be  got  by  it,  whatever  hazards  they  run,  efpecial- 
ly  fince  the  fubjedts  of  Spain  in  America,  even  their 
Governors  and  Magiltrates,  are  as  ready  to  receive 


the  goods  that  are  brought  them  in  this  clandef-  CHAP, 
tine  way,  as  foreigners  are  to  receive  their  money  XVIII. 
(for  fuch  goods  are  generally  paid  for  in  pieces  of  ^  N 
eight)  and  poffibly  Great  Britain  gains  as  much 
treafure  by  this  traffick  as  by  any  branch  of  trade, 
which  is  the  principal  real'on,  probably,  that  the 
government  of  England  fometimes  connives  at  it, 
if  they  do  not  protedl  it  :  for  if  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land  made  it  as  criminal  to  carry  on  a  clandeftine 
trade  with  the  Spanifh  Well-Indies,  as  it  is  to 
run  goods  and  carry  on  a  fmuggling  trade  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  this  would  very  much  rellrain  that  pradlice, 
at  leaft  it  might  fatisfy  the  Spaniards,  and  induce 
them  to  relinquilh  their  pretended  right  of  vifiting 
our  Ihips  in  their  voyages  to  and  from  our  plan¬ 
tations.  I  doubt  therefore  Great  Britain  is  in  the 
wrong  in  not  laying  more  effedtual  rellraints  on 
that  fmuggling  trade,  their  fubjedts  carry  on  with 
the  Spanifh  Well-Indies  ;  and  the  Spaniards  are 
no  lefs  in  the  wrong  in  vifiting  and  fearching  the 
fhips  of  Great  Britain  on  the  high  leas,  failing  to 
and  from  their  own  plantations  :  it  is  true  it 
would  be  very  hard  upon  the  Englilh  if  the  French 
and  Dutch  Ihould  be  fuffered  to  carry  on  this 
illicit  trade  in  the  Well-Indies  (as  they  certainly 
do)  while  the  Englilh  are  excluded  from  it,  and 
therefore  it  is  prefumed  that  both  the  French  and 
Dutch  will  be  excluded  from  it  as  well  as  the  En¬ 
glilh  in  the  next  treaty  of  peace. 

But  though  this  clandeftine  pradlice  of  running 
in  goods  upon  the  Spaniards  in  their  American 
plantations  might  be  reftrained  by  the  refpedtive 
powers  whofe  fubjedts  carry  it  on,  and  though  this 
would  fatisfy  the  Spaniards  and  induce  them  to 
relinquilh  their  pretenfions  of  vifiting  the  Ihips  of 
foreigners  in  their  voyages  to  and  from  their  re- 
fpective  colonies  ;  there  ftill  remains  a  very  per¬ 
plexed  affair  to  be  adjufted,  which  I  defpair  al- 
mofl  of  ever  feeing  regulated  to  the  fatisfadtion  of 
both  parties,  whatever  terms  either  of  them  may 
by  force  be  obliged  to  fubmitto,  to  avoid  greater 
evils,  and  that  is  the  right  of  cutting  logwood 
and  making  fettlements  on  the  continent  or  illands 
of  America,  not  in  the  poflfeffion  of  the  Spaniards, 
either  in  fuch  countries  as  they  have  never  pof- 
felfed,  or  have  forfaken  for  richer  fettlements. 

The  Spaniards  on  their  firft  difcovery  of  Ame¬ 
rica  did  imagine  that  they  were  intituled  to  that 
entire  continent,  with  the  feas  and  illands  border¬ 
ing  upon  it  ;  and  that  all  other  nations  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  fettling  in  any  part  of  America,  or 
trading  with  the  natives  ;  and  accordingly  they 
deftroyed  or  made  prizes  of  all  Ihips  they  met 
with  in  thofe  feas  for  many  years,  put  to  death  or 
made  Haves  of  the  fubjedts  of  all  nations  that  na¬ 
vigated  fuch  veffels,  and  robbed  and  plundered 
them  of  their  goods  as  long  as  they  durfl  j  that  is  as 
long  as  they  were  fuperior  to  other  powers  at  fea. 

But  when  the  Englilh,  French  and  Dutch  be¬ 
gan  to  encreafe  their  naval  force,  and  to  extend 
their  traffick,  they  made  bold  to  vifit  the  Ame¬ 
rican  coafts,  fent  colonies  thither,  and  trafficked 
with  the  natives,  without  afking  the  Spaniards 
leave  •,  and  where  they  met  with  oppofition,  re¬ 
pelled  force  by  force,  till  the  refpedtive  powers 
entered  into  treaties,  whereby  it  was  mutually  a- 
greed,  that  each  fhould  enjoy  what  they  were  pof- 
fefied  of,  with  freedom  of  navigation,  to  and  from 
their  refpedtive  colonies  :  but  ftill  the  Englilh, 

French  and  Dutch  pretended  to  plant  fuch  coun¬ 
tries  as  were  not  occupied,  or  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  Spaniards,  particularly  the  Englilh  extend¬ 
ed  their  territories  in  Florida  and  Canada,  to 
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which  they  gave  the  name  of  Carolina,  New  Eng¬ 
land,  &c.  The  French  pofiefled  other  parts  of 
it,  to  which  they  gave  the  names  of  New  France 
and  Louifiane  ;  and  the  Dutch  New  Netherlands 
and  Surinam.  Thefe  nations  alfo  planted feveral  of 
the  Canbbee  Elands,  and  the  French  fettled  on 
the  northfide  of  Hifpaniola,  which  had  been  a- 
bandoned  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  the  Englifh 
finding  the  bay  of  Campeachy  and  Honduras, 
where  the  logwood  grows,  unoccupied  by  any,  fet¬ 
tled  there,  and  annually  cut  great  quantities  of 
logwood  ;  upon  this  thelSpaniards  revived  their 
pretenfions  of  being  proprietors  of  all  America, 
whether  ufed  or  cultivated  by  them  or  not,  ex¬ 
cept  fuch  parts  of  it  as  were  in  the  pofleffion  of 
other  nations  when  the  former  treaties  were  con-, 
eluded  •,  they  infifted  that  no  European  nations 
had  a  right  to  enlarge  their  plantations  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  or  extend  their  commerce  in  the  new  world 
but  themfelves,  and  thereupon  attacked  our  log¬ 
wood  cutters  and  drove  them  from  the  bay  of 

Campeachy  •, - took  their  fhips  and  effefts,  and 

murdered  the  people  on  bo^rd  frequently  ;  where¬ 
upon  the  Britifh  logwood  cutters  removed  to  the 
bay  of  Honduras,  and  fixed  themfelves  in  a  part  of 
the  country  almoft  inacceffible,  where  they  defy 
all  the  power  of  Spain  to  expel  them  ;  but  the 
Spanifh  guarda  cofta’s  frequently  meet  with  their 
Ihips  loaden  with  logwood  at  fea,  make  prizes  of 
them  or  fink  them.  We  are  endeavouring  alfo 
to  make  fettlements  among  the  Mofqueta  Indians, 
and  in  other  places  not  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Spaniards,  apprehending  we  have  a  right  to 
plant  any  countries  not  fubjedt  to  the  Spaniards  *, 
and  if  they  rob  and  murder  our  people  engaged  in 
fuch  enterprizes,  the  Englifli  have  all  the  reafori 
in  the  world  to  demand  fatisfadtion  for  fuch  out¬ 
rages,  and  may  very  juftly  enter  into  a  war  for 
the  fecurity  and  protedfion  of  their  fettlements  and 
traffick  ;  and  I  cannot  fee  how  this  quarrel  can 
over  be  ended  if  the  Spaniards  infift  on  a  right  of 
deftroying  our  fettlements,  and  of  plundering  and 
murdering  our  people,  who  are  employed  in 
planting  colonies  in  lands  that  are  unoccupied  and 
uninhabited  by  them. 

No  private  man,  or  body  of  men  or  nation, 
whofe  fubjedts  fhall  difeover  a  country  of  a  vaft 
extent,  fuch  as  America  is  (perhaps  eight  or  ten 
thouland  miles  in  length)  can  by  virtue  of  fuch 
difeovery  and  planting  a  fmall  part  of  it,  entitle 
themfelves  to  the  whole,  fo  as  to  exclude  all  other 
nations  from  it  they  can  entitle  themfelves  to 
no  more  than  they  can  ufe,  admitting  there  were 
no  inhabitants  ;  but  when  there  are,  as  the  cafe 
was  in  America,  and  .many  nations  remain  unfub- 
dued  by  the  Spaniards  to  this  day,  furely  any  other 
nation  is  at  liberty  to  traffick  with  fuch  indepen¬ 
dent  Indians,  make  alliances,  and  purchafe  lands 
of  them,  and  eredt  towns  and  fortreffes  on  fuch 
lands  for  their  fecurity,  the  Indians  being  the  only 
true  proprietors  of  the  foil  •,  the  Spaniards  are 
but  invaders  and  ufurpers  wherever  they  have  fet¬ 
tled,  and  have  no  other  right  than  what  they 
gained  by  the  deftrudtion  and  extirpation  of  the 
natives. 

It  is  true,  as  there  have  been  feveral  treaties 
between  the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
wherein  it  hath  been  ftipulated  not  to  difturb  or 
moleft  each  other  in  fuch  acquifitions  as  either 
party  was  pofiefled  of  in  America  at  the  conclu- 
iion  of  fuch  treaties,  fo  far  each  party  has  limited 
their  pretenfions,  and  ought  not  to  break  through 
thofe  agreements'  ;  but  this  cannot  affedt  their 
VOL.  II. 


making  acquifitions  in  any  other  parts  of  the  CHAP* 
country,  not  then  pofiefled  by  either  party,  or 
fince  abandoned  by  either :  and  this  feems  to  have  ' 
been  the  opinion  of  the  Spaniards  themfelves,  or 
they  would  never  have  luffered  the  French  to 
have  feized  on  the  north  fide  of  Hifpaniola,  or 
on  the  bell:  part  of  Florida,  to  which  they  have 
given  the  names  of  Louifiane  and  New  France, 
when  the  Spaniards  had  not  totally  abandoned 
either,  but  ftill  remain  pofiefled  of  fome  part  of 
thefe  countries,  particularly  of  the  capital  city  and 
diflridt  of  Domingo  in  Hifpaniola,  and  of  St. 

Auguftin  in  Florida.  If  it  be  lawful  for  the  French 
to  take  pofleffion  of  thefe  places,  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  have  abandoned  for  better,  or  were  not  a- 
ble.to  occupy,  it  is  furely  as  lawful  for  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  to  plant  and  occupy  other  parts  of  America 
not  ufed  or  pofiefled  by  Spain,  with  the  confent, 
and  indeed  by  the  invitation  of  the  natives,  who 
defire  our  people  to  protect  them  againft  the  in- 
vafions  and  ufurpations  of  the  Spaniards,  whofe 
avarice  and  ambition  know  no  bounds. 

Had  Great  Britain  therefore  offered,  to  reffrain 
that  clandeftine  fmuggling  trade  her  fubjedts  carry 
on  in  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies,  the  war  mull  have 
-appeared  juft  on  her  part ;  for  as  to  the  cutting  of 
-logwood  in  places  unpoffefied  by  the  Spaniards, 
or  making  fettlements  either  upon  the  continent 
or  iflands  unfubdued  or  deferred  by  them,  this 
could  give  them  no  pretence  to  quarrel  with  us,  a- 
ny  more  than  our  deftroying  the  Spanifh  fleet  on 
the  coaft  of  Sicily  in  the  year  1718  •,  for  how 
imprudent  foever  it  was  to  enter  into  a  war  with 
Spain  at  that  time,  as  we  had  engaged  to  defend 
Sicily,  and  guaranteed  it  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
whom  we  had  advanced  to  that  throne,  the  de¬ 
feating  a  fleet  which  affifted  in  the  invafion  of  Si¬ 
cily  was  but  in  purfuance  of  engagements  the  Spa¬ 
niards  were  apprifed  we  had  entered  into  :  but  ad¬ 
mitting  that  enterprize  was  unwarrantable,  we 
had  made  them  ample  amends  for  their  lofles  ; 
we  paid  them  for  every  fhip  we  deftroyed  or  took, 
and  ftill  they  made  a  further  demand  on  us  for 
the  damage  done,  which  Great  Britain  agreed  to 
fatisfy  by  the  late  treaty  of  convention  ;  add  to 
this  that  England  convoyed  Don  Carlos  to  Italy, 
and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  mounting  the 
throne  of  the  two  Sicilies  and  of  driving  the  Im- 
perialifts  out  of  Italy  almoft,  which  was  furely 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  what  the  Spanifh  fleet 
fuftered  in  the  year  1718. 

The  infradtions  of  the  Affiento  contract,  the  ma¬ 
ny  feizures  of  the  South-Sea  company’s  effects,  and 
the  frequent  interruption  of  their  trade,  by  which 
they  loft  the  value  of  fome  millions,  was  certainly 
a  juft  caufe  for'  our  declaring  war  againft  Spain, 
efpecially  when  that  Court  infifted  on  being  paid 
68000 1.  by  that  company,  as  the  foundation  of 
the  treaty  of  convention,  whether  there  was  in  rea¬ 
lity  fo  great  a  fum  due  from  Spain  to  the  company. 

There  remains  another  article  to  be  enquired  in¬ 
to,  mentioned  in  the  King  of  Spain’s  manifefto, 
and  that  is  the  not  reftoring  Gibraltar  as  had  been 
promifed  by  King  George  I.  and  it  does  indeed 
appear  that  the. late  King  George  had  in  a  man¬ 
ner  agreed  to  deliver  up  Gibraltar  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  a  good  correfpondence  with  Spain,  by  his 
letter  abovementioned,  believing  that  the  nation 
would  not  have oppofed  it;  but  he  plainly  intimates 
in  that  letter,  that  he  would  have  the  concurrence  of 
the  Britifh  parliament  before  he  made  an  abfolute 
ceflion  of  it  :  and  therefore  when  he  found  the 
Britifh  parliament  averfe  to  the  parting  with  Gi- 
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C  H  A  P .  braltar,  he  Teems  to  have  been  at  full  liberty  to 
vX-_nrv  alter  his  mind,  and  the  not  reftoring  it  therefore 
Could  not  give  the  Spaniards  any  juft  occafion  to 
quarrel  with  us  ;  it  is  true  the  King  of  England 
by  his  prerogative  may  make  peace  or  war,  and 
confequently  may  limit  the  terms  on  which  it 
fhali  be  concluded,  without  confulting  his  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  but  this  no  wife  Prince  will  do,  where  any 
of  the  Britifh  territories  are  to  be  yielded  up  to 
any  foreign  power  as  a  condition  of  fuch  a  peace. 

There  is  a  moft  barbarous  fad  mentioned  in  the 
King  of  Spain’s  manifefto,  faid  to  have  been 
committed  by  the  fubjedts  of  Great  Britain,  which 
I  was  amazed  at  when  I  read  it,  and  that  is  the 
cutting  off  a  Spanifh  gentleman’s  nofe  and  ears, 
they  had  enticed  on  board  their  fhip,  and  compel¬ 
ling  him  to  eat  them  but  upon  enquiring  into 
that  matter,  I  find  the  people  charged  with  this 
barbarity  were  pirates  of  all  nations,  whofe  cru¬ 
elty  ought  no  more  to  be  aferibed  to  the  Englifh 
than  to  any  other  people. 

And  as  to  that  inftance  of  fifhing  up  a  wreck  up¬ 
on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  attacking  and  killing  feve- 
ral  Spaniards  who  guarded  part  of  the  treafure  on 
fhore  that  had  been  recovered,  and  afterwards  plun¬ 
dering  fome  Spanifh  fhips  in  their  paffage  to  Jamai¬ 
ca  in  the  years  1716  and  1 7 1 7,  the  Englifh  concern¬ 
ed  in  thefe  outrages  were  proclaimed  pirates  by  the 
court  of  England,  and  ordered  to  be  profecuted 
as  fuch,  for  having  exceeded  their  commiffion, 
and  their  eftates  were  confifcated  to  make  the 
Spaniards  fatisfadion  ;  fo  far  were  they  from  be¬ 
ing  authoriled  to  commit  fuch  outrages  by  the 
Britifh  government:  and  after  all  it  appears,  that 
the  Spaniards  attacked  the  Englifh,  and  not  the 
Englifh  the  Spaniards,  both  on  fhore  and  at  fea, 
which  very  much  alters  the  cafe. 

Thus  having  enquired  into  the  juftice  of  the 
war,  I  proceed  to  obferve  the  progrefs  of  it. 

Three En-  The  Spaniards  having  for  feveral  years  infifted 
glifh  gen-  on  tbeir  right  to  oppofe  the  Britifh  fubjedts  cutting 
cnielly  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  having 
murdered  taken  or  deftroyed  many  Britifh  fhips  and  floops 
by  the  in  that  bay  as  intimated  already  ;  in  the  month  of 
Spaniards  Aprji  1739  one  of  their  guarda  coftas  took  in  that 
rasH°ndU'  bay  a  fh'P  belonging  to  Bofton  in  New  England, 
commanded  by  captain  Cobb  ;  and  alfo  a  floop  of 
Bermudas,  commanded  by  captain  Burges.  At 
the  fame  time  they  took  a  floop  belonging  to  New 
England,  commanded  by  captain  Collis,  with 
two  of  the  owners,  Mr.  Joseph  Williams,  and 
Mr.  William  Barbour  on  board  ;  and  what 
was  moft  cruel  and  provoking,  they  murdered  the 
captain  and  the  two  owners  in  cold  blood,  after 
they  had  taken  the  floop. 

They  en-  About  the  fame  time,  or  rather  in  the  month  of 
courage  March  preceding,  they  publifhed  a  proclamation 
the  Caroli-at  Auguftine,  giving  freedom  to  all  white  fer- 
!o  ddert/ vants  and  Negro  or  Indian  flaves,  belonging  to 
Carolina,  Purifburg  or  Georgia,  that  would  go 
over  to  them,  and  allotted  them  a  piece  of  land 
near  that  fort  to  fettle  and  make  plantations,  which 
was  a  method  of  proceeding  never  pradtifed  by 
any  nation  in  the  world  that  pretended  to  be  in 
peace  and  friendfhip  with  another.  But  this  they 
did  not  fatisfy  themfelves  with,  for  in  the  month 
of  June,  a  number  of  them  came  and  attacked 
the  houfe  of  captain  Macpherson,  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Georgia  next  to  St.  Auguftine,  where  they 
killed  fome  of  the  fervants,  and  would  probably 
have  murdered  the  captain  and  his  whole  family 
but  the  neighbourhood  being  alarmed,  and  com¬ 
ing  to  his  afliftance  the  aflafiins  took  to  their  heels, 


as  foon  as  they  found  they  were  like  to  meet  with  CHAP, 
an  enemy  equal  to  them  in  number.  XVIII. 

Thefe  and  many  fuch  like  pra&ices  made  the  od''rT,, 
people  in  all  our  plantations  long  for  a  war  with  the  reprifals0' 
Spaniards,  and  therefore  the  orders  for  reprifals  arrive  in 
were  received  in  every  place  with  great  joy.  I the  Weft- 
have  before  given  an  account  that  thefe  orders  Indies‘ 
were  dated  the  15th  of  June,  and  difpatched  to 
the  Weft  Indies  by  the  Shoreham  man  of  war, 
which  failed  from  the  Downs  the  19th  of  the 
fame  month.  Upon  the  5th  of  Auguft  fhe  arriv¬ 
ed  at  Jamaica,  having  'fh  her  paffage  thither  touch¬ 
ed  at  the  Leeward  iflands,  and  fent  the  orders  for 
reprifals  to  the  Governor  of  thofe  iflands,  and  to 
the  Governor  of  Barbadoes. 

.  Thefe  orders  were  publifhed  at  every  place  as  Commo- 
foon  as  they  arrived,  and  as  foon  as  commodore  dore 
Browne  received  them  at  Jamaica,  he  prepared  ®R0WNE’» 
for  putting  to  fea  with  five  of  the  men  of  war  under  exPedition 
his  command.  Accordingly  he  fet  fail  on  the 
14th,  and  having  approached  very  near  fome  of 
the  forts  at  the  Havanna,  they  fired  upon  him, 
which  compliment  he#  returned,  but  neither  did 
any  harm  to  the  other.  He  then  made  a  cruize 
through  the  gulph  of  Mexico  towards  Porto  Bello, 
and  returned  to  Jamaica,  without  making  an  at¬ 
tempt  upon  any  of  the  Spanifh  fettlements  at  land, 
fuppofing  himfelf  not  warranted,  it  is  prefumed, 
by  his  orders  to  do  fo.  Soon  after  he  failed  from 
Jamaica,  he  fent  the  Sheernefs  man  of  war,  cap¬ 
tain  Stapleton  to  Carthagena,  to  obferve  the  ' 
fituation  of  the  Spanifh  fleet  at  that  place,  who 
approaching  very  near  to  the  mouth  of  that  har¬ 
bour,  and  making  an  appearance  like  a  mer¬ 
chant  fhip  with  Erench  colours,  Don  Blass, 
the  Spanifh  admiral  there,  fent  his  lieutenant  and 
pinnace  out  to  condudt  him  into  the  harbour; 
but  as  foon  as  he  came  on  board,  he  and  the  boat’s 
crew  were  made  prifoners,  and  afterwards  carried 
into  Jamaica.  By  the  immediate  publication  of 
the  orders  for  reprifals,  and  by  thefe  warlike  ap¬ 
pearances,  the  Spaniards,  at  all  their  fettlements 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  were  made  fenfible  of 
the  rupture  between  the  two  nations. 

On  the  29th  of  September  admiral  Vernon,  Admiral 
with  the  fhips  under  his  command,  arrived  at  Vernon 
Antigua,  and  on  the  23d  of  October  at  Jamaica,  arrives 
where  he  took  upon  himfelf  the  command  of  all  his  and  fends 
Majefty’s  fhips  in  thofe  parts,  and  having  heard 
at  Antigua,  that  there  were  feveral  rich  Spanifh  Guam, 
fhips  at  La  Guara,  a  port  and  little  town  upon 
the  Caracca  coaft,  he  in  his  paffage  to  Jamaica, 
difpatched  captain  Waterhouse  with  three 
men  of  war,  to  endeavour  to  take  that  place,  and 
bring  the  fhips  off.  Accordingly  they  failed  thi¬ 
ther,  and  difeovered  that  there  were  feventeen 
fail  of  fhips  in  the  harbour,  which  was  defend¬ 
ed  by  three  forts.  They  fleered  up  almoft  clofe 
to  the  forts,  and  battered  them  and  the  town  for 
a  confiderable  time,  by  which  means  they  beat 
down  a  great  part  of  their  fortifications,  churches, 
and  houfes,  and  would  have  landed,  in  order  to 
have  attacked  the  forts  fword  in  hand,  which  moft 
of  the  lieutenants  and  failors  were  extremely  ea¬ 
ger  for  doing ;  but  as  one  of  the  fhips  was  pretty 
much  damaged  by  the  fire  from  the  forts,  and 
as  the  wind  began  to  blow  very  hard,  the  Com¬ 
modore  thought  it  too  dangerous  an  undertaking, 
and  therefore  would  not  allow  his  brave  failors 
to  expofe  themfelves  to  fo  much  danger ;  fo  that 
after  having  done  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the 
forts  and  town,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
place  and  return  to  Jamaica. 


The- 
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CHAP.  The  next  expedition  was  conducted  by  Vice-ad-  carrying  over  the  Gloria  caftle  into  the  town  HAP. 
XVIII.  miral  Vernon  himfelf,  who  failed  from  Jamaica  none  of  the  fhot  falling  fhort,  and  one  of  them 
on  the  fifth  of  November,  with  his  Majefty’s  going  through  the  governor’s  houfe,  and  fome 
of  the  tak-  fhips  the  Burford  ,  Hampton-Court ,  Princefs  through  other  houfes  in  the  town, 
ing  of 
Porto 
Bello. 


Louifa,  Worcefter,  Strafford,  Norwich,  and  Sheer- 
nefs,  the  laft  of  which  he  ordered  to  cruize  off 
Carthagena.  On  the  20th  of  November  in  the 
evening  he  came  in  fight  of  Porto  Bello,  having 
been  delayed  in  his  paflage  by  contrary  winds, 
but  little  wind  that 


There  being 


evening,  though 


This  fuccefsful  beginning  was  attended  with  a 
very  inconfiderable  lofs,  there  being  only  three 
men  killed  and  five  wounded  on  board  the  Ad¬ 
miral’s  fhip  ;  the  like  number  were  killed  and 
wounded  on  board  the  Worcefter,  and  one  man 
had  both  his  legs  fhot  off  on  board  the  Hamp- 
a  very  great  fwell,  he  anchored  for  that  night  fix  ton  Court.  'The  other  fhips  had  none  killed  or 
leagues  off  the  fhore,  being  apprehenfive  of  driv-  wounded,  and  only  two  foldiers  were  fhot  going 

afhore,  one  of  which  died  foon  after  of  his 
wounds. 

The  next  morning  being  the  22d,  the  Ad¬ 
miral  went  on  board  Commodore  Browne,  to 
call  the  captains  to  confult  together,  and  give 
out  the  neceffary  orders  for  warping  the  fhips  up 
the  next  night,  in  order  to  attack  the  Gloria  caf¬ 
tle  the  night  following,  as  it  would  not  have 


the  21ft:  in  the  morning,  the  Admiral  plied 


ing  to  the  eaftward  of.  the  harbour. 

On 

to  windward  in  line  of  battle,  having  given  the 
proper  orders  for  the  attack  •,  but  the  wind  prov¬ 
ing  eafterly,  he  was  obliged  to  confine  his  attack 
to  the  Iron  fort  only,  clofe  to  which  the  fquadron 
was  piloted  by  captain  Rentone. 

Commodore  Browne,  in  the  Plampton-Court, 
who  led  the  attack,  executed  his  part  as  became  been  practicable  to  attempt  in  the  day  time:  but 


an  officer  of  experience  and  refolution  ;  and  be¬ 
ing  well  followed  by  captain  Herbert  in  the 
Norwich,  and  captain  Mayne  in  the  Worcefter, 
the  admiral  perceived  that  fome  of  the  Spaniards 
fled  from  feveral  parts  of  the  fort ;  upon  which 


in  this  he  was  prevented,  by  the  enemy’s  putting 
up  a  white  flag  at  the  Gloria  caftle,  and  fending 
a  boat  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Admiral,  with 
the  Governor’s  adjutant,  and  a  lieutenant  of  a 
man  of  war,  who  brought  the  conditions  figned 


he  made  the  fignal  for  the  boats  in  which  the  fol-  on  which  they  defired  to  capitulate.  In  anfwer 
diers  were,  to  make  the  beft  of  their  way  in  order  to  which  the  Admiral  immediately  drew  up  the 
to  their  landing,  whilft  he  was  coming  up  to  the  terms  on  which  he  would  admit  them  to  capitu- 
fort  to  batter  it.  The  Admiral  luffing  up  as  near  lation,  and  difpatched  them  back  again,  allowing 
to  the  fort  as  he  could,  the  fire  of  his  fmall  arms  them  only  a  few  hours  to  take  their  refolution  ; 


commanded  the  enemy’s  lower  batteries,  and  had 
a  good  effeCt  in  driving  them  from  thofe  batte- 
from  which  they  could  do  moft  harm  *,  and 


ries, 


by  this  means  the  men  were  alfo  fecured  at  land- 


and  within  the  time  limited  they  accepted  the 
conditions  offered  them.  And  before  night,  on 
Thurfday  the  faid  22d  of  November,  the  Admi¬ 
ral  fent  captain  Newton,  who  commanded  the 


mg  :  and  this  (as  the  enemy  afterwards  confeffed)  detachment  of  foldiers  from  Jamaica,  with  about 
was  the  principal  occafion  of  their  defertingthelow-  120  of  the  faid  foldiers,  who  took  immediate 
er  batteries,  the  fmall  fhot  from  the  former  fhips  poffeffion  of  Gloria  caftle  and  St.  Jeronimo  fort, 
not  having  reached  them,  though  their  cannon  being  the  remaining  fortreffes  that  guarded  the  har- 
had  beat  down  fome  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bour  of  Porto  Bello,  the  Gloria  caftle  lying  juft  be- 
fort.  As  the  boats  came  near  the  Admiral’s  fhip,  low  the  town,  and  St.  Jeronimo  fort  juft  above  it. 
he  called  to  them  to  go  diredtly  on  fhore  under 


the  walls  of  the  fort,  though  there  was  no  breach 
made ;  but  this  anfwered  as  was  expected,  by 
throwing  the  enemy  into  a  general  confternation, 
the  officers  and  men  who  had  ftood  to  the  lower 
battery  flying  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fort,  where 
they  held  up  a  white  fignal  for  capitulating. 
The  Admiral  anfwered  with  a  white  flag,  but  it 
was  fome  time  before  he  could  flop  his  own 
men,  and  thofe  on  board  the  Strafford,  captain 
Trevor,  which  followed  him,  from  firing. 

In  the  mean  time  the  feamen  had  climbed  up 
to  the  walls  of  the  lower  battery,  and  ftruck  the 
colours,  and  then  drew  the  foldiers  up  after  them, 
to  whom  the  Spaniards,  who  had  retired  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  fort,  foon  after  furrendered  at 
dilcretion.  Their  number  was  only  five  officers, 
and  35  men,  out  of  about  300,  the  reft  being 
either  killed  or  wounded,  or  having  made  their 
elcape. 

The  fhips  that  went  before  the  Admiral  were 


Articles  of  capitulation  granted  by  Edward 
Vernon,  Efq;  Vice-admiral  of  the  Blue, 
and  commander  in  chief  of  his  Majefty’s  fhips 
and  veffels  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  Commo¬ 
dore  Browne  to  Don  Francisco  Martines 
de  Retez,  governor  of  Porto  Bello,  and  Don 
Francisco  de  Abaroa  commandant  of  the 
guarda  coftas  at  the  fame  place,  the  2  2d  of 
November  1739,  O.  S. 


Article  1.  That  the  garifon  be  allowed  to 
march  out  as  defired,  upon  condition  the  King 
of  Great  Britain’s  troops  be  put  into  poffeffion 
of  the  Glory  caftle  before  four  o’  clock  this  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  garifon  to  march  out  by  ten  o’clock 
to  morrow  morning. 

That  the  inhabitants  may  either  remove  or 
remain,  under  a  promife  of  fecurity  for  themfelves 
and  their  effects.  . 

2.  That  the  Spanifn  foldiers  may  have  a  guard 
fallen  to  leeward,  fo  as  to  be  out  of  fight  of  the  if  they  think  it  neceffary. 

Gloria  caftle  j  but  the  Admiral’s  fhip  lying  open  3*  That  they  may  carry  off  two  canons  mount- 
to  the  faid  caftle,  they  kept  firing  one  of  their  ed,  with  ten  charges  of  powder  for  each,  and 
longeft  guns  at  him  till  night,  but  not  being  their  match  lighted. 

within  point  blank,  their  fhot  either  fell  fhort,  or  4.  The  gates  of  the  Glory  caftle  muft  abfolute- 
went  over  him  ;  only  one  fhot  went  through  the  ly  be  in  poffeffion  of  the  King  our  mafter’s  troops 
head  of  his  foretopmaft,  juft  above  the  rigging,  by  four  o’clock,  and  the  Spanifh  garifon  fhall  re- 
fo  that  it  did  no  harm.  main  in  all  fafety  for  their  perfons  and  effects,  till 

The  Admiral  finding  they  continued  their  fir-  the  appointed  time  for  their  marching  out,  and 
ing,  tried  fome  of  his  lower  tier  at  them  ;  which  to  carry  with  them  the  provifions  and  ammuniti- 
new  guns,  anfwered  beyond  expectation,  on  neceffary  for  their  fafety. 

1  5.  That 


being 
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5.  That  the  fhips,  with  their  apparel  and  arms, 
t  be  abfolutely  delivered  lip  to  the  ufe  of  his  Bri- 
'  tannic  Majefty,  but  that  all  the  officers,  foldiers, 

and  crew,  fhall  have  three  days  allowed  them  to 
retire  with  all  their  perfonal  effe&s,  only  one 
officer  being  admitted  on  board  each  fhip  and  vef- 
fel,  to  take  pofleffion  for  the  King  our  mafter, 
and  to  fee  this  article  ftridtly  complied  with. 

6.  That  provided  the  articles  abovementioned 
are  ftriffly  complied  with,  and  that  poffeffion  be 
given  of  the  caftle  of  St.  Jeronimo,  *in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  flipulated  for  the  callle  Gloria,  then 
the  clergy,  the  churches,  and  town,  fhall  be  pro- 
tebled  and  prelerved  in  all  their  immunities  and 
properties. 

And  that  all  prifoners  already  taken  fhall  be  fet 
at  liberty  before  our  leaving  the  port. 

Given  under  our  hands  on  board  his  Majefty’s 
fhip  Burford,  in  Porto  Bello  harbour,  this  2id 
day  of  November  1 739,  O.  S. 

Edward  Vernon. 

Charles  Browne. 

There  were  in  the  harbour  two  Spanifh  men 
of  war  of  twenty  guns  each,  and  a  fnow  ;  the 
crews  of  which  fhips  feeing  the  regular  and  bold 
attack  which  was  made  on  the  Iron  fort,  and 
defpairing  of  being  able  to  defend  themfelves, 
fell  to  plundering  the  town  in  the  night  On  the 
2 1  ft,  and  committed  great  outrages  on  the  in¬ 
habitants. 

The  Admiral  took  on  board  his  ffiips  from  the 
feveral  fortreffes,  forty  pieces  of  brafs  cannon, 
and  ten  brafs  field  pieces,  four  brafs  mortars,  and 
eighteen  brafs  patereroes ;  and  rendered  unfervice- 
able  above  eighty  iron  cannon,  by  knocking  off 
the  trunnions,  and  fpiking  them  up :  he  alfo  took 
on  board  all  their  fhot  and  ammunition,  except 
122  barrels  of  their  powder,  which  he  expended 
in  fpringing  mines,  by  which  all  the  fortifications 
of  the  forts  were  blown  up,  and  entirely  demo- 
lilhed,  and  the  harbour  left  open  and  defencelefs. 

Ten  thoufand  dollars  that  were  arrived  and  de- 
figned  for  paying  the  King  of  Spain’s  troops  at 
Porto  Bello,  falling  into  the  Admiral’s  hands,  he 
diftributed  them  among  his  Majefty’s  forces  for 
their  encouragement. 

The  Admiral  was  joined  at  Porto  Bello  on  the 
27th  of  November,  by  his  Majefty’s  fhip  the 
Diamond,  captain  Knowles,  and  on  the  29th 
by  the  Windfor,  captain  Berkeley,  and  the  An- 
glefea  captain  Reddish  :  he  having  left  orders  at 
the  Leeward  iflands  for  the  faid  ffiips  to  follow  him. 

The  principal  engineer  in  the  mining  work 
was,  captain  Knowles  of  the  Diamond,  affifted 
by  captain  Boscawen  (who  defired  he  might  ferve 
in  this  expedition  as  a  voluntier,  his  fhip  the 
Shoreham  not  being  fit  for  the  fea)  and  by  Mr. 
Barnes,  purfer  of  the  Worcefter,  who  having 
been  an  officer  in  the  army  was  very  ufeful  on 
this  occafion.  Commodore  Browne  had  the 
chief  diredlion  of  what  was  neceffary  to  be  done 
at  Gloria  caftle  and  St.  Jeronimo  fort ;  and  cap¬ 
tain  Watson,  captaip  of  the  Admiral’s  fhip,  took 
care  of  the  execution  of  all  that  was  to  be  done 
at  the  Iron  for  G  which  was  built  on  a  rock;  the 
walls  of  the  lower  battery  which  confided  of 
twenty  two  guns,  were  nine  foot  thick,  and  of 
a  hard  flone,  cemented  with  fuch  a  fine  mortar, 
that  it  was  a  long  work  to  make  any  impreffion 
in  it  to  come  to  mine  at  all. 

The  lower  battery  at  Gloria  caftle  confifted  of 
two  regular  baftions,  and  a  curtain  between  them, 
mounted  with  twenty  two  guns,  befides  a  line  of 


eight  guns,  that  pointed  to  the  mouth  of  the  C  H  A  P. 
harbour  ;  and  all  the  other  guns  they  had  on  the  XVIir- j 
mooriffi  part  of  both  caftles,  befides  tfieir  battery  ' 
on  St.  Jeronimo,  rendered  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  very  difficult  and  dangerous. 

In  confideration  of  the  fervices  performed  by 
captain  Rentone  (who  afted  as  a  pilot  in  this 
expedition)  the  Admiral  thought  fit  to  appoint 
him  commander  of  the  Spaniffi  fnow  taken  in  the 
harbour  of  Porto  Bello  ;  and  to  fend  his  dif- 
patches  by  him  to  England  in  the  faid  fnow  ;  and 
the  two  twenty  gun  ffiips,  which  were  Spanifh 
guarda  coftas,  were  by  the  Admiral’s  order  fitted 
up,  and  taken  along  with  him. 

On  the  6th  of  December  the  Admiral  was 
joined  at  Porto  Bello  by  his  Majefty’s  ffiip  the 
Sheernefs,  captain  Stapleton,  which  he  fent  to 
cruize  off  Carth2gena,  and  which  had  taken  two 
veffels,  with  fupplies  of  ammunition,  ftore  and 
provifions  that  were  going  to  Carthagena.  On 
the  1 7th in  the  evening  captain  Stapleton  hav¬ 
ing  taken  in  water,  was  fent  by  the  Admiral  to 
cruize  on  his  former  ftation. 

During  the  Admiral’s  ftay  at  Porto  Bello,  he 
fent  a  letter  to  the  prefident  of  Panama,  demand¬ 
ing  the  releafement  of  the  fadlors  and  fervants  of 
the  South-Sea  Company,  who  were  confined  at 
that  place,  in  confequence  of  which,  the  prefi¬ 
dent  of  Panama  fent  an  officer  with  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phreys,  and  dodtor  Wright,  fadlors,  and  alfo 
with  the  fervants  of  the  South-Sea  Company,  who 
were  delivered  to  the  Admiral  at  Porto  Bello. 

The  governor  ,  and  inhabitants  of  Porto  Bello 
expreffed  the  greateft  fcnfe  of  the  humanity  and 
generofity  with  which  they  were  treated  by  the 
Admiral,  and  his  Majefty’s  fquadron  under  his 
command. 

On  the  13th  of  December,  Vice-Admiral  Ver¬ 
non,  with  the  fquadron,  failed  from  Porto  Bello 
for  Jamaica  ;  and  being  off  Carthagena,  on  the 
28th  of  December,  fent  away  captain  Rentone 
in  the  Spaniffi  fnow  for  England. 

To  this  I  fhall  add,  that  among  thofe  who  fur-  Admiral 
rendered,  and  met  with  fuch  generous  treatment  Vernon’s 
at  this  place,  there  was  the  very  man,  who  fome  }3eliav'our 
years  ago  cut  off  captain  Jenkins  s  ear,  and  other-  the  fellow- 
wife  moft  inhumanly  ufed  him.  The  fellow  that  cut 
had  made  himfelf  rich  by  the  depredations  he  off  captain 
had  for  fo  many  years  been  buffered  to  make  upon  Jenkins’s 
the  fubjeffs  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  therefore  ear‘ 
become  a  chief  man,  and  one  of  the  governor’s 
counfellors  at  Porto  Bello  j  which  if  our  Admiral 
had  known,  he  would  certainly  have  excepted  one 
man  at  leaf!;  out  of  the  capitulation ;  and  probably 
if  the  fellow  had  thought  that  a  difcovery  could  ( 
be  made  who  he  was,  he  would  not  have  trufted  ' 
to  the  capitulation,  but  would  have  taken  care  to- 
ffieer  off  before  the  town  was  furrendered.  But 
providence,  it  feems,  took  care  to  make  him  fully 
fenfible  of  the  honour  and  generofity  of  that  na¬ 
tion  which  he  had  ufed  fo  cruelly  ;  for  among 
our  bailors  who  went  affiore,  there  were  fome 
that  knew  him,  who  acquainting  the  Admiral 
with  it,  ordered  the  fellow  to  be  brought  to  his 
prefence,  which  we  may  believe  raifed  not  a  few 
terrors  in  a  guilty  bread.  The  fellow  appeared 
with  all  that  confufion  and  horror  which  are  the 
conftant  attendants  of  cruelty,  when  it  finds  itfelf 
difcovered,  and  in  danger  of  being  brought  to 
juftice  •,  but  the  Admiral  only  upbraided  him  in 
a  manner  proper  for  making  him  fenfible  of  his 
inhumanity  ;  and  then  told  him,  Sir,  as  I  have 
given  my  honour  that  the  perfons  of  all  thofe 
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A  treaty 
with  the 
ebellious 


CHAP.  who  have  furrendered  (hall  be  fafe,  you  are  fecure 
XVIII.  for  ,-hjs  tjme  .  but  if  I  ever  meet  with  you  again, 
vou  muft  expedt  that  treatment  you  juftly  deferve ; 
"for  a  generous  enemy  fhall  always  meet  with  gene¬ 
rous  treatment  from  me  ;  but  fuch  barbarity  as 
you  have  been  guilty  of,  I  can  never  forget  or 
forgive. 

During  the  year  1739,  a  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  government  of  Jamaica  and  the  re- 
rebellious  bellious  Negroes  •,  they  had  for  many  years  pof- 
N''2rocs  at  feffed  the  mountainous  part  of  that  ifland,  from 
Jamaica.  wjience  t[iey  came  down  and  plundered  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  plantations  •,  which  has  very  much  hin¬ 
dered  the  improvement  and  planting  of  that 
ifland.  Thefe  renegadoes  had  formed  themfelves 
into  a  fociety  under  proper  laws,  fome  of  which 
feemed  to  have  been  contrived  with  great  policy 
and  wifdom,  fo  that  they  were  become  a  diftindt 
nation  by  themfelves  •,  and  though  various  me¬ 
thods  bad  been  tried  to  extirpate  them,  yet  what 
by  the  acceflion  of  new  runaways,  and  what  by 
the  common  means  of  generation,  they  feemed 
rather  to  increafe  than  otherwife.  In  order  to  de¬ 
fend  the  country  planters  againft  thefe  inteftine 
enemies,  and  to  affift  in  extirpating  them  if  pof- 
(ible,  eight  independent  companies  had  a  few  years 
before  been  eftablifhed  in  that  ifland  ;  but  as  there 
are  feveral  parts  of  it  very  inac'ceffible,  it  was 
found  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  and  expen- 
five  tafk  to  reduce  them  by  force,  and  therefore 
his  excellency  Edward  Trelawney,  Efq ;  the 
prefent  governor  of  that  ifland,  who  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  his'  government  has  fhewn,  that  he  has 
the  good  of  his  country,  and  of  that  ifland  in  par¬ 
ticular,  at  heart,  began  to  think  of  reducing  them 
by  fair  means.  For  this  purpofe  he  took  care  to 
harafs  them  with  frequent  attacks  for  fome  time 
before,  in  order  to  make  them  more  fond  of  ac¬ 
cepting  terms  j  and  then  at  the  requeft  of  thefe 
Negroes,  and  with  confent  of  the  chief  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  ifland,  a  treaty  was  fet  on  foot  with 
the  principal  body  of  them,  which  was  at  laft 
concluded,  and  is  as  follows,  viz. 

JAMAICA. 

Copy  of  the  treaty  made  with  captain  Cudjoe,  and 
the  other  rebellious  Negroes ,  &c. 

By  order  of  Edward  Trelawney,  Efq-> 
governor  of  the  faid  ifland. 

At  the  camp  near  'Trelawney ,  March  1.  1738-9. 
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Treaty 


In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. 

Whereas  captain  Cudjoe,  captain  Acompong, 
with'the  captain  Johny,  captain  Cuffoe,  and  captain 
rebellious  Qua cow,  and  feveral  other  Negroes  their  defen- 
Negroes.  dants  and  adherents,  have  been  in  a  ftate  of  war 
and  hoftility  for  feveral  years  paft,  againft  our 
fovereign  the  King,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this 
ifland  ;  and  whereas  peace  and  friendfhip  among 
mankind,  and  the  preventing  the  effufion  of  blood 
is  agreeable  to  God,  confonant  to  reafon,  and  de- 
fired  by  every  good  man.  And  whereas  hisMa- 
jefty,  George  the  fecond,  King  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Ireland,  and  of  Jamaica,  Lord,  &c. 
has  by  his  letters  patent,  February  the  24th,  1738. 
in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  granted  full  power 
and  authority  unto  John  Guttery  and  Francis 
Sadler,  Efqrs,  to  negotiate  and  finally  conclude 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendfhip  with  the  afore- 
faid  captain  Cudjoe,  the  reft  of  his  captains,  ad¬ 
herents,  and  others  his  men  ;  they  mutually,  fin- 
cerely,  and  amicably  have  agreed  to  the  following 
articles. 

VoL.  II. 


1.  That  hoftility  (hall  ceafe  on  both  Tides  forC  H  A  P* 

ever.  XVIII. 

2.  That  the  faid  captain  Cudjoe,  the  reft  of 
his  captains,  adherents,  and  men,  fhall  be  for  ever 
hereafter  in  a  ftate  of  freedom  and  liberty,  except¬ 
ing  thofe  who  have  been  taken  by  or  fled  to  them 
within  two  years  laft  paft,  if  fuch  are  willing  to 
return  to  their  faid  mafters  and  owners,  with  full 
pardon  and  indemnity  from  their  faid  mafters  or 
owners  for  what  is  paft  ;  provided  always,  that  if 
they  are  not  willing  to  return,  they  (hall  remain 
in  fubjection  to  captain  Cudjoe,  and  in  friend- 
(hip  with  us  according  to  the  form  and  tenor  of 
this  treaty. 

3.  That  they  (hall  enjoy  and  poffefs  for  them¬ 
felves  and  pofterity  for  ever,  all  the  lands  fituate 
and  lying  between  Trelawney  town  and  the  cock¬ 
pits  ,  to  the  amount  of  1500  acres,  bearing 
north-weft  from  the  faid  Trelawney  town. 

4.  That  they  (hall  have  liberty  to  plant  the  faid 
land  with  coffee,  cacao,  ginger,  tobacco  and  cot¬ 
ton,  and  to  breed  cattle,  hogs,  goats,  or  any  other 
ftock,  and  difpofe  of  the  produe  or  encreafe  of 
the  faid  commodities  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
ifland  ;  provided  always,  that  when  they  bring 
the  faid  commodities  to  market,  they  (hall  apply 
firft  to  the  cuftos,  or  any  other  magiftrate  of  the 
refpecftive  parilhes  where  they  expofe  their  goods 
to  fale,  for  a  licenfe  to  vend  the  fame. 

5.  That  captain  Cudjoe,  and  all  the  captains, 
adherents,  and  people  now  in  fubjedtion  to  him, 

(hall  all  live  together  within  the  bounds  of  Tre¬ 
lawney  town,  and  that  they  have  liberty  to  hunt 
where  they  fhall  think  fit,  except  within  three 
miles  of  any  fettlement,  Crawl,  or  Pen  ;  provid¬ 
ed  always,  that  in  cafe  the  hunters  of  captain 
Cudjoe,  and  thofe  of  other  fettlements  meet, 
then  the  hogs  to  be  equally  divided  between  both 
parties. 

6.  That  the  faid  captain  Cudjoe,  and  his  fuc- 
ceflors  do  ufe  their  endeavours  to  take,  kill,  fup- 
prefs,  or  deftroy  either  by  themfelves,  or  jointly 
with  any  other  number  of  men,  commanded  on 
that  fervice  by  his  excellency  the  governor,  or 
commander  in  chief  for  the  time  being,  all  rebels 
wherefoever  they  be  throughout  this  ifland,  un- 
lefs  they  fubmit  to  the  fame  terms  of  accommo¬ 
dation  granted  to  captain  Cudjoe  and  his  fuc- 
cefibrs. 

7.  That  in  cafe  this  ifland  be  invaded  by  any 
foreign  enemy,  the  faid  captain  Cudjoe  and  his 
fucceffors  herein  afternamed,  or  to  be  appointed, 
fhall  then  upon  notice  given  immediately  repair 
to  any  place  the  governor  for  the  time  being  (ball 
appoint,  in  order  to-  repel  the  faid  invaders  with 
his  or  their  utmoft  force,  and  to  fubmit  to  the 
orders  of  the  commander  in  chief  on  that  occa- 
flon. 

8.  That  if  any  white  man  fhall  do  any  manner 
of  injury  to  captain  Cudjoe,  his  fucceffors,  or 
any  of  his,  or  their  people,  they  (hall  apply 
to  any  commanding  officer  or  magiftrate  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  juftice  ;  and  in  cafe  captain 
Cudjoe,  or  any  of  his  people  fhall  do  any  injury 
to  any  white  perfon,  he  (hall  fubmit  himfelt,  or 
deliver  fuch  offenders  to  juftice. 

9.  That  if  any  Negroes  fhall  hereafter  run  a- 
way  from  their  mafters  or  owners,  and  fall  into 
captain  Cudjoe’s  hands,  they  (hall  immediately  be 
fent  back  to  the  chief  magiftrates  of  the  next 
parifh,  where  they  are  taken,  and  thofe  that  bring 
them  are  to  be  fatisfied  for  their  trouble,  as  the  le- 
giflature  (hall  appoint. 


18  A 


10.  That 
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10.  That  all  Negroes  taken  fince  the  railing  of  people  may  have  of  Blacks ,  I  muft  look  upon  C  H  A  P. 


this  party  by  captain  Cud  joe’s  people  fhall  imme 
diately  be  returned. 

That  captain  Cudjoe  and  his  fucceffors 


1 1 . 


them  as  a  part  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  therefore,  XVIII. 
if  thefe  two  marks  of  diftin&ion  were  removed, 
which  may  in  time  be  done,  by  education  and  in¬ 
termarriage,  I  believe  their  pofterity  would  at  laft 
make  as  good  and  faithful  fubjeds  of  Great 
Britain,  as  the  pofterity  of  any  foreigners  we  have, 
or  may  encourage  to  fettle  amongft  us  ;  and  by 
this  means  we  fhould  in  a  fhort  time  add  greatly 
er  to  inflid  any  punifhment  they  think  proper  for  to  the  natural  ftrength  of  our  ifland  of  Jamaica, 
crimes  committed  by  their  men  among  themfelves,  To  return  to  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  *74°. 
death  only  excepted,  in  which  cafe,  if  the  cap-  Spain  in  the  Weft-Indies.  hAhe^ 

tain  thinks  they  deferve  death,  he  fhall  be  oblig-  Admiral  Vernon  returned  from  Porto  Bello  Weft-In- 
ed  to  bring  them  before  a  juftice  of  peace,  who  to  Jamaica  the  latter  end  of  January  1739-40,  indies, 
fhall  order  proceedings  on  their  trial  equal  to  thofe  which  paffage  feveral  fhips  of  his  fquadron  receiv-  Vernon 


fhall  wait  on  his  excellency,  or  the  commanders  in 
chief  for  the  time  being  once  every  year  if  there¬ 
unto  required. 

12.  That  captain  Cudjoe  during  his  life,  and 
the  captains  fucceeding  him,  fhall  have  full  pow- 


of  free  Negroes 

13.  That  captain  Cudjoe  with  his  people  fhall 
cut,  cleave,  and  keep  open,  large  and  convenient 
roads  from  TreJawney  town  to  Weftmoreland  and 
St.  James,  and  if  poflible  to  St.  Elizabeth’s. 


ed  much  damage  by  hard  gales  of  wind.  The  £.^ns 
Greenwich  man  of  war,  with  the  bomb  veffels,  porto  Bej. 
fire  fhips  and  ftores  fent  from  England,  arrived  ]0  to  Ja- 
at  Port  Royal  about  a  fortnight  before.  While  maica. 
the  Admiral  lay  in  this  harbour  he  granted  a  con-  Receives 


4.  That  two  white  men,  to  be  nominated  by  his  voy  to  feveral  Jamaica  merchants,  for  protecting 
excellency,  or  the  commander  in  chief  for  the  time  the  fhips  with  which  they  traded  to  the  coafts  of  the  trade 
being,  fhall  conftantly  live  and  refide  with  captain  Spanifh  America,  notwithftanding  the  war  with  totheSpa- 
Cudjoe  and  his  fuccelfors,  in  order  to  maintain  a 
friendly  correfpondence  with  the  inhabitants  of 
this  ifland. 


The  reft 
of  them 
accept  of 
the  fame 
terms. 


Proper 
methods 
for  mak¬ 
ing  the 
bell  ufe  of 
this  trea¬ 
ty- 


15.  That  captain  Cudjoe,  during  his  life,  fhall 
be  chief  commander  in  Trelawney  town,  after 
his  deceafe  the  command  to  devolve  on  his  brother 
Acompong,  and  in  cafe  of  his  deceafe,  on  his 
next  brother  captain  Johny,  and  failing  him  cap¬ 
tain  Cuffoe  fhall  fucceed,  who  is  to  be  fucceed- 
ed  by  captain  Qua  cow  ;  and  after  all  their  de- 
mifes,  the  governor  or  commander  in  chief  for  the 
time  being  fhall  appoint  from  that  time  whom 
he  fhall  think  fit  for  that  command. 

In  teftimony  of  the  above  prefents,  they  here¬ 
unto  fet  their  hands  and  feals,  the  day  and  date 
abovewritten. 

Befides  this  body  of  rebellious  Blacks  that  were 
under  the  command  of  captain  Cudjoe,  there 
was  another  body  under  the  command  of  another 
captain  ;  but  as  it  would  not  have  been  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  to  have  deftroyed  them,  with  the  help 
of  captain  Cudjoe  *s  party,  which  they  were  o- 
bliged  by  the  6th  article  of  this  treaty  to  give,  and 
the  others  being  fenfible  of  this,  they  fued  for, 
and  were  received  upon  the  fame  terms,  being  al¬ 
lowed  another  town  to  fettle  in,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  proper  chief ;  which  was  much 
better  than  to  have  brought  them  all  under  fub- 
je&ion  to  captain  Cudjoe  and  his  companions  ; 
for  as  they  are  now  under  different  governments, 
they  cannot  fo  eafily  unite, in  cafe  a  fpirit  of  rebel¬ 
lion  fhould  again  begin  to  fpread  among  them :  on 
the  contrary  it  will  probably  raife  an  emulation 
between  the  two  focieties,  which  fhall  be  the  moft 
obedient  and  faithful  to  the  governor,  and  moft 
ufeful  to  the  white  men  of  the  ifland. 

However,  fays  my  author,  I  muft  obferve,  that 
it  will  be  very  dangerous  to  allow  them  to  conti¬ 
nue  and  to  increafe  and  multiply  as  a  diftindl  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  reft  of  the  ifland  •,  and  therefore  all 
proper  methods  ought  to  be  taken  to  induce  them 
and  their  pofterity  to  incorporate  and  mix  with 
the  reft,  fo  as  at  laft  to  become  one  and  the  fame 
people.  For  this  purpofe  a  law  fhould  be  made 
for  naturalizing  every  black  free  man  that  fhall  be¬ 
come  a  Chriftian  and  marry  a  white  woman,  and 
every  black  free  woman  that  fhall  become  a  Chrif¬ 
tian  and  marry  a  white  man ;  which  would  in  time 
remove  thofe  two  marks  of  diftindlion,  their  re¬ 
ligion,  and  complexion.  Whatever  notion  fome 


Spain  was  adtually  proclaimed  at  Jamaica  ;  f0rniIhcolo- 
whether  it  be  war  or  peace,  the  Spaniards  in  A-  nies‘ 
merica  are  very  glad  to  fee  the  Englifh  merchants 
on  the  coaft,  who  bring  them  all  manner  of 
cloathing  and  furniture,  which  they  cannot  pur- 
chafe  in  the  country  but  at  extravagant  rates,  the 
flota  not  bringing  half  enough  to  ferve  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Mexico  and  the  Terra  firma. 

The  Admiral  failed  with  his  fquadron  on  the 
25th  of  February  to  Carthagena,  which  he  bom¬ 
barded,  and  afterwards  failed  to  Porto  Bello, 
where  he  arrived  the  14th  of  March,  and  from 
thence  vifited  Fort  Chagre,  which  he  cannonaded  Vernon 
and  obliged  to  furrender  on  the  24th:  here  he  p.es  For£ 
found  the  cuftom  houfe  full  of  goods  intended  for  agre‘ 
loading  the  galeons,  viz.  cacao-nuts,  guyaquil 
bark,  Spanifh  wool  &c.  which  the  Admiral  or¬ 
dered  to  be  brought  on  board  his  fquadron,  and 
then  fet  fire  to  the  cuftom  houfe ;  he  alfo  embark¬ 
ed  the  brafs  cannon  he  found  here,  and  then  blow- 
ed  up  the  fortifications.  The  booty  taken  here 
was  valued  at  feventy  thoufand  pounds,  with  which 
he  returned  to  Jamaica  the  beginning  of  April. 

Here  the  Admiral  received  advice  that  the 
Spanifh  fquadron  was  failed  from  Cadiz,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  defigned  for  the  Weft-Indies  j  where¬ 
upon  he  cruized  to  windward  in  hopes  of  meeting 
them,  but  not  being  able  to  get  any  intelligence 
of  the  Spanifh  fquadron,  he  returned  to  Jamaica, 
where  fome  of  his  cruizers  brought  in  a  large 
Dutch  veffel,  hired  to  bring  over  the  new  Vice¬ 
roy  of  Mexico,  but  the  Viceroy  efcaped  in  a  floop, 
leaving  behind  him  his  crown,  feeptre,  and  other 
regalia,  with  his  jewels  and  money,  t;o  the  value 
of  1 00,000 1. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Spanifh  fquadrons  from  The 
Cadiz  and  Ferrol  confiding  of  twelve  fhips  of  the  Frjngha 
line,  arrived  at  Porto  Rico  in  the  beginning  of  ^  fl^s 
October,  and  about  the  fame  time  two  French  arrive  in 
fquadrons,  confiding  of  thirty  men  of  war  from  the  Weft- 
Breft  and  Toulon,  arrived  at  Martinico,  and  made  In^‘es* 
great  preparations  for  fome  important  expedition, 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  invafion  of  Jamaica  ; 
but  meeting  with  a  violent  ftorm  between  Marti¬ 
nico  and  Hifpaniola,  they  put  into  Port  Lewis  in 
a  fhattered  condition,  and  the  Spanifh  fquadron 
failed  from  Porto  Rico  tn  Carthagena,  where  they 
arrived  the  28th  of  Oftober. 

Admiral  Vernon  having  received  no  advice 
of  the  arrival  either  of  the  Spanifh  or  French 

fquadron 
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CHAP. 

xvm. 


fquadrons  in  the  Weft  Indies,  cruifed  off  the  court  of  France,  prohibited  the  Spanifh  privateers  CHAP, 
coaft  of  Hifpaniola,  and  on  the  19th  of  O&ober,  to  cruize  on  the  Englifh  upon  the  coafts  and  ri-  XVIII‘ 

of  France  :  but  whether  he  was  in  earneft  is 


was  joined  by  eight  fail  of  tranfports,  convoyed 
by  the  Wolf  man  of  war  from  North  America, 
which  he  brought  with  him  to  Port  Royal,  where 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the 
French  and  Spanifh  fleets,  and  thereupon  remain- 
Vernon  ed  fhut  up  in  that  harbour,  expecting  a  vifit 
fhut  up  in  from  the  enemy;  but  they  contented  themfelves 
bour'of"  W't^  rendin§  reinforcements  to  the  Havanna,  Car- 
Port  Royal  thagena,  and  other  Spanifli  garifons,  and  put¬ 
ting  their  fettlements  on  the  coafts  in  a  pofture 
of  defence. 

The  Emperor  Charles  VI,  dying  on  the 
20th  of  Odober  this  year,  the  court  of  Spain 
immediately  began  to  form  pretenfions  to  the 
dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  as  King 
Philip  wasdefcended  from  the  Emperor  Ch  a  r  les 
V  ;  they  afferted,  that  Charles  V  being  Empe¬ 
ror  of  Germany,  and  King  of  Spain,  when  he 
abdicated  both  thole  thrones,  and  retired  into  a 
monaftry,  lefc  Spain  and  the  territories  thereto 
belonging  to  his  eldeft  fon  Philip  II,  and  his 
German  dominions  to  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
whom  he  had  advanced  to  the  empire;  but  upon 
condition,  that  on  failure  of  male  iffue  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  his  fucceffors,  his  German  dominions 
fhould  revert  to  the  heirs  of  Philip  King  of 


vers 


— v 


Spanilh 
claim  to 
the  Auitri 
an  domi¬ 
nions. 


a  queftion,  for  the  Spanifh  privateers  ftill  continu¬ 
ed  to  make  prizes  on  the  coafts  of  France,  and 
were  many  of  them  manned  chiefly  by  French  Tai¬ 
lors,  and  a  lift  of  the  Britifh  lhips  which  were 
taken  in  the  months  of  January,  February,  March, 
and  April, was  publifhed  at  Madrid,  amounting  to 
thirty  leven,  whofe  cargoes  were  valued  at  one 
hundred  and  forty  thoufand  pounds  fterling. 

On  the  2 1  ft  of  June,  Sir  John  Norris  fet  fail  Sir  John 
withaftronglquadron,confiftingoffirft,fecond  and  Norris4s 
third  rate  men  of  war,  and  fome  frigates,  and  hav-  ,)ec|‘et.ex* 
ing  cruized  on  the  coaft  of  Spain,  returned  on  l’e  U10n 
the  22d  of  Auguft  to  Spithead,  without  having 
made  any  attempt  on  the  Spanifh  ports.  On 
the  13th  of  Odtober  Admiral  Norris  failed  again 
with  another  formidable  fquadron,  but  returned  peditlon. 
to  Spithead  again  on  the  fixth  of  November, 
without  having  made  any  attempt  on  the  enemy. 

About  the  fame  time  Commodore  Cornwal  failed 
with  iome  men  of  war  to  reinforce  Admiral  Had¬ 
dock,  but  Haddock’s  fquadron  remained  inac¬ 
tive  all  this  year,  unlefs  an  accidental  rencounter 
which  happened  between  fome  lhips  of  his  fqua¬ 
dron  and  three  French  men  of  war  near  the 


Straits,  may  be  called  an  adtion,  of  which  we  re- 

Spain  ;  and  to  fupport  this  title  his  prefent  Ca-  ceived  the  following  account.  Captain  Barnet,  Rencoun. 
tholic  Majefty  ordered  an  army  to  affemble  and  commander  of  the  Dragon,  a  60  gun  fhip,  captain  ter  with 
march  towards  Barcelona,  in  order  to  be  tranf-  Balchen,  who  commanded  the  Folkftone,  a  forty  fume 
ported  to  Italy,  and  take  poffeflion  of  the  Auf-  gun  fhip, and  another  Englifh  frigate,  meeting  with  jj.ench 
trian  dominions  there,  and  thefe  were  to  be  joined  three  French  men  of  war  in  the  mouth  of  the  Straits,  ^Straits* 
by  other  forces  to  be  fent  from  Naples.  and  fufpe&ing  them  to  be  Spanifh  regifter  fhips, 

But  to  return  to  the  Weft  Indies,  General  Captain  Barnet  would  have  fent  his  boat  on 
Oglethorpe  receiving  advice  that  there  was  board  them  to  be  fatisfied,  and  the  French  refuf- 
cxpedition  buJ;  a  fmau  garifbn  in  fort  St.  Auguftine,  and  that  ing  to  permit  him,  he  fired  at  them,  whereupon 
again^  ^  were  jn  great  want  0f  provifion  there,  pro-  there  happened  a  fmart  engagement,  in  which 
pofed  to  the  general  affembly  at  Charles  town,  feveral  men  were  killed  on  both  fides ;  but  the  En- 
the  furprifing  that  fortrefs,  which  he  reprefented  glifh  Captains  being  fatisfied  at  length  that  they 
he  had  great  hopes  of  fucceeding  in,  if  they  were  French,  fuffered  them  to  purfue  their  courfe. 
would  join  him  with  ,  part  of  their  militia,  and  But  what  happened  foon  after  fufficiently  fhewed 
raife  him  a  certain  fuin  of  money.  This  they  what  we  were  to  expedt  from  the  condudt  of  our 

Miniftry,  and  the  Admirals  they  employed  in 
Europe. 

The  Spanifh  fleet,  confifting  of  nineteen  fail,  T^eflsPa‘ 
came  out  of  Cadiz,  and  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 


Ogle- 

thorp’s 


Auguftin. 


confented  to,  but  not  in  fo  great  proportion  as 
Mr.  Oglethorpe  expedted,  and  their  march 
was  delayed  fo  long,  that  the  opportunity  was 
loft  ;  the  garifon  of  St.  Auguftine  being  reinforc¬ 
ed  and  fupplied  with  provifions,  and  the  enter- 
prife  by  that  means  became  impracticable ;  where¬ 
upon  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  after  he  had  taken  a 
view  of  the  place,  and  fired  fome  fhot  into  the 
town,  thought  fit  to  retire  ;  but  while  he  lay  en¬ 
camped  near  fort  Auguftine,  a  party  of  fixty  or 
feventy  highlanders,  commanded  by  Colonel  Pal¬ 
mer,  were  furprized  by  a  detachment  of  the  ga-  days  came  up  with  them  ;  when  a  French  fqua- 
rifon,  which  fallied  out  of  the  fort  in  the  night,  dron  confifting  of  twelve  fail  appeared,  and  clap- 


nifh  fleet 


ber  in  the  night,  paffed  the  Straits,  Admiral  §  traits.  6 
Haddock  lying  with  the  Britifh  fleet  in  Gibral¬ 
tar  bay  at  that  time  :  the  next  morning  a  brifk 
eaft  wind  drove  the  Spaniards  fo  far  back,  that 
they  continued  two  days  in  fight  of  Admiral 
Haddock.  On  the  fecond  of  December  he  fail¬ 
ed  after  them  in  order  of  battle,  and  in  a  few 


and  killed  moft  of  them,  among  whom  was  Co 
lonel  Palmer  himfelf :  this  was  the  only  lofs 
almoft  the  Englifh  fuftained  in  the  enterprife 
againft  St.  Auguftine,  for  the  Spaniards  did  not 

think  fit  to  attack  them  in  their  retreat.  But  a  _  _ t  _ 

much  worfe  misfortune  happened  to  Charles  town  council  of  war,  and  it  was  agreed  to  fail  to  Port  ^pjench 
on  the  1 8th  of  November  following,  when  the  Mahone,  and  leave  the  French  and  Spaniards  at  e  re  ^ 
whole  town  almoft  was  burnt  down,  the  lofs  com-  liberty  to  execute  their  fchemes  (the  Englifh  fleet 
puted  to  amount  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  then  confifting  of  feventeen  men  of  war.) 


ped  in  between  the  two  fleets,  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  the  French  Admiral  let  Admiral 
Haddock  know,  that  he  had  taken  the  Spani¬ 
ards  into  his  protection,  and  muft  obey  his  or-  Protefled 
ders.  Whereupon  Admiral  Haddock  called  afr°mHAD- 


pounds,  the  inhabitants  being  able  to  fave  very 
little  of  their  goods  or  furniture,  towards  which 
lofs  the  Britifh  parliament  raifed  them  20,000  1. 

In  the  mean  time  complaints  having  been  made 
“2/  to  the  French  court,  that  feveral  Britilh  fhips  had 
French  been  taken  by  Spanifh  privateers  on  the  coaft 
harbours.  cf  France,  and  in  their  ports  and  rivers ;  Don 
Philip,  Admiral  of  Spain,  at  the  inftance  of  the 


In  the  mean  time  the  Spaniards  having  formed  The  Spa- 
a  defign  againft  the  Auftrian  dominions  in  Italy,  niar^s 
on  the  Emperor’s  death,  embarked  fifteen  thou-'T^11 
fand  land  forces  at  Barcelona,  and  landed  them  men  t<j 
at  Orbitello,  a  Spanifh  town  on  the  coaft  of  Italy. 
Tufcany,  where  they  joined  a  body  of  troops  the 
King  of  the  two  Sicilys  had  fent  thither  by  fea. 


I  now 
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CHAP.  I  now  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  the  (late  of 
XVIII.  tjie  war  m  the  Weft  Indies :  we’  had  the  latter 
'“'"v  ;  end  of  the  laft  year  aftembled  an  army  of  eight 

thoufand  men,  moft  of  them-  new  raifed,  and 
embarked  them  on  board  tranfports  at  the  Ifle 
of  Wight :  thefe  forces  were  commanded  by 
Lord  Catiicart,  and  a  fquadton  of  men  of  war 
appointed  to  convoy  them  to  Jamaica  :  they  were 
leveral  times  driven  back  by  ftormy  weather, 
but  at  length  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  with  a  fleet 
of  four  and  twenty  men  of  war  of  the  line,  fet 
fail  with  the  tranfportsfromSt.  Helen’s  on  the  26th 
of  November,  1740.  They  arrived  at  Dominica, one 
of  the  Caribbee  iflancis,  on  the  19th  of  December, 
where  the  Lord  Cathcart,  the  General,  died  the 
next  day  of  the  bloody  flux  :  the  fleet  failing  from 
thence,  arrived  at  St.  Chriftopker’s,  the  place  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  general  rendezvous,  on  the  ijth 
of  December,  where  all  the  men  of  war  and  tranf- 
ports  met,  except  two  or  three,  which  had  been 
difabied  in  a  ftorm  at  their  firft  fetting  out,  and 
Sir  Cha-  were  obliged  to  return  to  Europe  to  refit.-  The 
loner  next  (]ay  (28th  of  December)  the  fleet  failed 
°-E  again,  and  arrived  at  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica  on 
Jamaica.  the  ninth  of  January.  But  ds  they  failed  along 
the  weft  end  of  the  coaft  of  Hifpaniola,  they  faw 
four  large  fhips  in  the  Offing  ;  Whereupon  the 
fignal  was  made  for  fix  Englifh  men  of  war  (of 
which  the  Lord  Vere  Beauclerk  and  Lord  Au¬ 
gustus  Fitsroy  commanded  two)  to  give  chace. 
Rencoun-  It  was  ten  at  night  before  the  Englifh  came  up 
French1  3  t^em’  w^en  the  Lord  Aubery  in  the  Prince 
fquadron.  Frederick,  hailed  one  of  the  fhips  in  French  and 
Englifh,  and  they  not  anfwering,  he  ordered  a 
fhot  to  be  fired  at  them,  andr  foon  after  another, 
which  being  anfwered  with  a  broadfide,  the  Prince 
Frederick  returned  it,  and  the  Lord  Augustus 
and  three  other  fhips  coming  up,  they  fought  very 
warmly  for  an  hour  and  an  half ;  when  captain 
Knowles  came  on  board  Lord  Aubery,  and 
advifed  him  to  make  a  fignal  to  defift,  he  being 
fure  they  were  French,  and  a  fignal  was  made  ac-^ 
Cordingly  *,  but  the  French  continuing  their  fire, 
the  fight  lafted  half  an  hour  longer,  and  then 
they  parted  byconfent:  as  foon  as  it  was  day, 
the  Lord  Aubery  being  th'e  eldeft  captain,  made 
a  fignal  for  the  reft  of  the  captains  to  come  ori 
board  him,  and  they  determined  to  fend  a  boat 
on  board  the  French  Commodore,  to  know  cer¬ 
tainly  who  they  were.  The  ■  Englifh  officer,  who 
went  on  board,  finding  they  were  French,  afked 
the  reafon  why  they  did  not  anfwer  when  they 
Were  hailed  j  the  Commodore  faid,  they  did  an- 
i'wer,  and  that  he  would  report  their  ufage  to  the 
King  his  mafter. 

The  Lord  Augustus  had  feven  men  killed 
and  fourteen  wounded,  the  Lord  Aubery  four 
killed  and  five  wounded,  and  captain  Knowles 
two  men  killed.  What  damage  the  French'  re¬ 
ceived  is  uncertain,  but  they  appeared  Very  much 
fhattered  ;  and  when  Lord  Augustus,  in  his 
compliments  at  parting  with  the  French  Commo¬ 
dore  faid,  he  hoped  they  had  not  killed  him  ma¬ 
ny  of  his  men,  he  anfwered,  but  too  many. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle, 
Rear-admiral  of  the  Blue,  at  Jamaica,  Admiral 
•Vernon  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
whole  fleet,  which  confifted  of  thirty  men  of 
War  of  the  line,  befides  frigates,  bomb  veffels, 
and  fire  fhips,  with  which  he  failed  over  to  Hif¬ 
paniola,  arriving  at  Port  Lewis  on  the  13th  of 
January  ;  but  learning  that  the  French  fleet  was 
failed  to  Europe,  he  took  in  wood  and  water  at 


Donna  Maria  bay,  and  upon  the  25th  fet  fail  CHAP, 
from  thence  to  Carthagena,  on  the  coaft  of  Terra  XVI^I,1 
Firma,  where  they  arrived  on  the  fourth  of  March,  c^nhage- 
being  in  all,  men  of  war  and  tranfports,  an  hun-  naexpedi- 
dred  and  twenty  four  fail.  The  Norfolk,  Ruflfel,  tion. 
and  Shrewfbury  men  of  war  being  commanded  to 
anchor  clofe  under  the  forts  of  St.  Jago  and  St. 

Philip,  made  fo  warm  a  fire,  that  in  lefs  than  an 
hour  they  drove  the  enemy  out  of  them,  and 
the  fame  evening  the  grenadiers  landed  and  took 
pofieffion  of  them  :  on  the  tenth,  the  two  regi¬ 
ments  of  Harrison  and  Wentworth  and  the 
fix  regiments  of  marines  landed  without  oppofi- 
tion  ;  on  the  1  ith  they  got  their  tents  and  tools 
on  fhore,  and  having  cleared  the  ground  they 
encamped,  and  the  artillery  and  ftores  were  land¬ 
ed  on  the  15th.  The  Admiral  receiving  advice 
from  Brigadier  Wentworth  that  his  men  were 
expofed  to  the  fire  of  a  fafeine  battery,  called  the 
Barradera,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  harbour,  he 
fent  his  boats  with  a  number  of  men,  commanded 
by  captain  Watson  of  the  Admiral’s  own  fhip, 
and  the  captains  Norri.s  and  Colby  (dnd  the 
men  when  landed  were  to  be  commanded  by  the 
captains  Boscawen,  Laws,  and  Cotes)  who 
landed  about  a  mile  to  the  leeward  of  the  fafeine 
battery,  confifting  of  fifteen  twenty  four  poun¬ 
ders  ;  but  happening  to  land  under  a  fmall  batte¬ 
ry  of  five  guns  they  knew  nothing  of,  they  leap¬ 
ed  refolutely  into  the  battery,  and  furprifed  the 
enemy  fo  as  to  receive  little  damage,  and  fecur- 
ed  the  cannon,  and  another  battery  pointing  their 
guns  at  them,  they  rufhed  forward,  and  made 
themfelves  maftersof  that  as  well  as  of  the  fmall- 
er  battery,  and  fpiked  up  all  the  guns',  Which 
was  a  great  relief  to  the  troops  on  the  other 
fhore. 

In  the:  mean  time  BrigadierWENT worth  caufcd 
a  battery  of  mortars  to  be  raifed,  which  very  much 
incommoded  the  enemy  in  Bocachica  caftle,  and  on 
the  2  2!d  a  battery  of  twenty  four  pounders  began 
to  play  againft  it ;  and  on  the  23d  Commodbre 
Lestock  in  the  Boyne,  with  the  Prince  Frede¬ 
rick,  Hampton  Court,  Suffolk,  and  Tilbury, 
went  in  to  batter  the  caftle  of  Bocachica  with  their 
fhips;  on  the  24th  they  renewed  their  fire,  but 
the  Prince  Frederick  arid  Hampton  Court  be¬ 
ing  too  much  expofed  t6  the  fhot  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  fhips,  were  called  off,  and  in  this  ftation 
that  brave  officer,  the  Lord  Aubery  Beauclerk 
was  killed  :  about  noon  the  Admiral  fent  all  his 
boats  to  deftroy  a  fafeine  battery  that  very  much 
incommoded  the  camp,  which  they  effected,  and 
a  tolerable  breach  being  made  in  Bocachica  caftle, 
they  prepared  to  attack  it  both  by  fea  and  land  ; 
but  to  tneir  great  furprife  they  found  it  aban¬ 
doned' by  the  enemy,  who  fled  out  of  the  caftle 
without  firing  a  mufket:  and  now  the  enemy  be¬ 
ginning  to  fet  fire  to  their  fhips  within  the  boom, 
the  boats  rowed  up  to  thofe  fhips,  and  boarded 
the  Admiral  Don  Blass’s' own  fhip  the  Galiciaf, 
in  which  they  took  the  captain  of  the  fhip,  the 
captain  of  Marines,  an  Enfign,  and  fixty  men  ; 
then  they  cut  the  boom  to  make  all  clear  for 
the  next  day  :  on  the  26th  the  Admiral  with  the 
Burford  and  Orford  got  into  the  harbour  with 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  the  enemy  having  funk 
feveral  fhips  in  the  entrance. 

The  next  day  and  the  day  following  the  reft 
of  the  fleet  got  into  the  harbour,  which  was  ve¬ 
ry  fortunate,  it  blowing  hard  at  this  time :  the  Ad¬ 
miral  fent  captain  Knowles  to  deftroy  two  other 
batteries  at  the  entrance  of  Paffo  Cavallo,  which 
1  he 
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CHAP-  he  effe&ed  -,  whereupon  the  enemy  feemed  to  de- 
XVIII.  {pair  finking  all  their  galleons  and  other  fhips 
'  ^  J  crofs  the  mouth  of  the  upper  part  of  the  har¬ 

bour  above  Caftillo  Grande,  in  order  to  choak  up 
that  channel.  The  captain  then  ordered  his  chief 
engineer,  captain  Knowles,  in  the  Weymouth, 
to  difcover  what  he  could  of  the  enemy,  who 
obferving  they  were  removing  things  out  of 
Caftle  Grande,  gave  notice  of  it  to  the  Admiral, 
who  ordered  him  to  advance  and  fire  upon  the 
caftle  •,  but  finding  it  abandoned,  captain  Knowles 
took  pofleffion  of  the  caftle,  of  which  the  Ad¬ 
miral  made  him  governor  :  and  now  it  was  re- 
folved  in  a  council  of  war,  to  cut  off  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  town  on  the  land  fide,  and  to 
make  a  defcent  at  the  moft  convenient  place  near 
the  town  ;  and  accordingly  the  fhips  being  fo 
ftationed  as  to  fecure  a  fafe  landing  for  the  ar¬ 
my,  General  Wentworth  on  the  fifth  of  April 
went  ,  on  lhore  with  about  fifteen  hundred  men, 
and  advanced  through  a  long  narrow  defile  or 
path  in  a  wood,  where  he  had  fome  few  men 
hurt  by  fingle  fhot,  and  on  coming  out  of  the 
defile  he  found  about  fix  hundred  of  the  enemy 
advantageoufiy  pofted  to  difpute  his  pafiage  ;  but 
advancing  upon  them^  he  received  their  fire 
without  much  lofs,  and  forced  them  to  retire ; 
after  which  he  pofTcffed  himfelf  of  a  convenient 
piece  of  ground  for  forming  a  camp,  a  mile  from 
the  caftle  of  St.  Lazar,  and  that  day  and  the  next 
the  remainder  of  the  forces,  making  in  all  four 
thoufand  men,  were  landed,  but  they  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  remain  three  nights  upon  their  arms  with¬ 
out  tents  or  tools,  which  could  not  be  landed 
with  them :  the  troops  growing  ficldy,  and  the 
rains  expedled,  it  was  refolved  in  a  council  of 
war,  to  attack  fort  St.  Lazar  without  erecting  a 
battery,  and  on  the  ninth  of  April  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  men,  commanded  by  Brigadier  Guise,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  fort  a  little  before  break  of  day:, 
and  began  the  attack  in  two  places :  the  grenadiers 
entered  the  enemies  works,  hut  the  forwarded:  of 
them  were  all  killed  almoft,  and  the  enemy  play¬ 
ing  on  them  brifldy  with  grape  fhot,  ;the  Ger 
neral  was  obliged  to  order  a  retreat,  to  cover 
which  he  directed  a  referve  of  five  hundred  men 
to  advance,  by  which  means  they  retired  without 
any  further  lofs,  and  carried  off  great  part  of  their 
wounded  men  :  but  the  army,  both  officers  and 
foldiers,  falling  fick,  infomuch  that  there  were 
fear ce  men  enough  left  to  do  duty  at  the  ordinary 
guards,  and  the  water  in  the  cifterns  being  ex- 
haufted,  from  which  they  had  hitherto  been  fup- 
plied,  it  was  refolved  in  a  general  council. of  war, 
of  fea  and  land  officers,  to  reimbark  the  troops. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Admiral  caufed  the  Ga¬ 
licia,  Admiral  Blass’s  fh ip,  to  be  fitted  up  for 
a  floating  battery,  fixty  carpenters  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  making  her  fides  fhot  proof,  by  filling  up 
the  merlins  or  fpaces  between  the  guns  with  fand 
incafed,  and  on  the  1 6th  in  the  morning  fhe 
was  moored  in  five  fathom  water,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  town  ;  at  fix  fhe  began  to  fire,  to 
the  great  furprife  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  no 
expectation  of  fuch  an  attack-,  however  about 
twenty  guns  from  feveral  parts  of  the  town  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  her,  they  almoft  demolifh- 
ea  her  hull,  and  by  fhooting  red  hot  bullets,  fhe 
was  three  times  fet  on  fire  ;  the- attack  was  very 
furious  on  both  fides,  till  two  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  fhip  being  ready  to  fink,  and  her  moor¬ 
ings  cut  away,  fhe  was  ordered  to  quit  the  attack, 
and  was  afterwards  funk.  The  fame  evening 
Von.  II.  Numb.  XCIX. 
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(16th  April)  the  boats  of  the  men  of  war  were  CHAP, 
ordered  to  bring  off  the  army,  and  on  the  17th  XVIIJ~ 
they  were  all  embarked  on  board  their  j-efpe&ive 
fhips  without  any  lofs ;  the  next  day  all  the  guns 
and  carriages  were  put  on  board  the  artillery  fhips, 
and  all  the  works  of  Caftillo  Grande,  Bocachica 
caftle,  and  the  reft  of  the  fortifications  being 
blown  up,  and  the  guns  fpoiled  and  rendered  ufe- 
lefs,  the  Admiral  unmoored  on  the  25th  of  April, 
and  on  the  fixth  of  May  fet  fail  for  Jamaica  ;  and 
though  the  Englifh  had  not  all  the  fuccefs  they 
expected  in  this  expedition,  the  lofs  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  was  very  confiderable  ;  for  there  were  fix 
large  men  of  war,  and  fix  galleons  burnt,  or 
otherwife  deftroyed,  with  all  the  reft  of  the  fhip- 
ing  in  the  harbour  of  Carthagena  :  all  the  forts 
and  ftrong  caftles  for  the  fecurity  of  the  harbour 
were  entirely  demolifhed,  and  feveral  hundred 
great  guns  deftroyed,  or  rendered  unferviceable.  < 

The  fleet  arrived  at  Port  Royal  on  the  19th 
of  May,  where  the  Admiral  found  a  convoy  of 
victuallers  and  ftore  fhips  fafely  arrived  from  En¬ 
gland  fome  days  before  him,  and.on  die, '24th  dT 
ed  at  Jamaica,  after  a  few :dayS'ifln?fsj  the  Lord 
Augustus  Fitzroy,  captain  of  the  Orford, 
efteemed  a  brave  commander.  ^  j  T 

There  was  fome  time  afterwards  a  more  parti- 
£ular  account  communicated  to  us  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  attack  of  fort  St.  Lazar,  of  the  following 
tenor. 

On  the  ninth  of  April,  about  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  purfuant  to  a  refolution  taken  by  the  Gene¬ 
ral  in  a  council  of  war,  a  body  of  men,  confift- 
ingjof  five  hundred  grenadiers,  fupported  by  a 
thoufand  European  marines,  and  Jamaican  folcii- 
ers,  marched  towards  the  enemies  lines  before  the 
fort,  and  were  followed  at  a  confiderable  diftance 
by  a  large  body  of  Americans,  loaded  with  wool- 
packs,  fcaling-ladders  and  hand-grenades:  the  ene¬ 
my  who  had  entrenched  themfelves  under  the 
walls  of  the  fort,  fired  upon  them  with  great  fu¬ 
ry,  which  was  returned  by  the  grenadiers,  who 
pufhed  forwards  up  to  the  mouths  of  their  pieces, 
and  (formed  their  intrenchments,  in  which  the 
Englifh  fuffered  extremely,  and  a  deferter,  who 
had  undertaken  to  conduCt  our  forces,  having  the 
misfortune  to  be  fufpeCted  by  thofe  in  the  van,  his 
advice  was  entirely  difregarded  ;  for  he  propofed 
..the  attack  fhould  be  made  in  the  flanking  quarter, 
whereas  our  forces  unhappily  made  their  pufh  in 
the  front  of  all,  and  were  flanked  by  the  enemy 
on  both  fides,  as  they  advanced  to  the  entrench¬ 
ments,  and  great  was  their  lofs  before  they  got 
up  to  them  ;  but  the  bravery  of  the  Englifh  troops 
furpafles  all  belief,  they  leaped  into  the  lines 
among  the  thickeft  of  the  enemy  and  put  them 
to  flight ;  then  the  enemy  retreated  over  a  draw¬ 
bridge  into  the  fort,  from  whence  the  fhot  was 
poured  down  upon  the  Englifh  without  ceafing  ; 
whereupon  they  advanced  to  the  walls  of  the  fort 
in  hopes  of  finding  an-  opportunity  of  fealing 
them  ;  but  they  were  at  length  all  penned  up  to¬ 
gether  at  the  end  of  the  lines,  and  could  neither 
advance  or  retreat,  nor  could  they-  meet  with 
their  fealing  ladders,  fo  that  they  remained  as  butts 
for  the  Spaniards,  who  fired  on  them  from  every 
quarter,  while  the  Englifh  had  no.  way  to  annoy 
their  enemies,  fo  that  great  numbers  were  facri- 
ficed  before  the  retreat  was  beat  -,  and  then  they 
could  only  retreat  by  the  way  they  came  ;  and  it 
.  was  a  confiderable  time  before  they  got  out  of 
she  reach  of  the  enemy’s  fire. 
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Chap.  The  Americans  finding  they  were  knocked 
Xvm- ,  down,  and  had  no  arms  to  defend  themfelves, 
threw  down  the  ladders,  and  retired  to  their  camp : 
there  were  only  three  fcaling  ladders  brought  to 
the  trenches,  upon  which  a  ferjeant  and  ten  gre¬ 
nadiers  mounted  the  walls  of  the  fort ;  but  not  be¬ 
ing  fupported  they  were  all  cut  in  pieces,  except 
the  ferjeant,  who  laved  himfelf  by  jumping  down 
again. 

After  the  retreat  a  flag  of  truce  was  fent  into  the 
town  to  propofe  an  exchange  of  prifoners,  which 
was  agreed  to,  with  permiffion  to  bury  the  dead. 

The  land  forces  employed  in  this  expedition 
were. 


Six  regiments  of  marines,  confifting  of  ten  1 
companies  each,  100  in  every  company,  V  6930 
befides  officers,  J 

Four  other  regiments,  to  wit,  Went-" 
worth’s,  Harrison’s,  Bland’s,  andi  r 
Cavendish’s.  815  men  in  each  regi- «  3 
tnent, 

Raifed  in  America, 

Taken  out  of  Dalziel’s  regiment  in  the 
Leeward  iflands. 

Independent  companies, 

Negro  pioneers  from  Jamaica, 


I 


4300 

7 

\  300 

200 

500 


Landmen 

Sailors  on  board  the  fleet 
Total 


15490 

18630 

34120 


Of  the  land  forces  feventeen  officers  were  killed 
Before  Carthagena,  and  feventy  feven  officers  died 
of  fevers  or  fluxes  in  that  camp,  though  they 
were  not  a  fortnight  on  fliore. 

F.xpeditl.  The  fleet  remaining  in  Port  Royal  harbour, 
on  to  Cu-  till  the  firft  of  July,  in  order  to  refit,  and  pre- 
ba.  pare  for  another  expedition,  fet  fail  from  thence, 
and  arrived  on  the  18th  at  Waltenham  harbour 
on  the  South  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  being 
one  of  the  fineft  harbours  in  the  Weft  Indies,  fe- 
cure  from  hurricanes,  and  capable  of  containing 
any  number  of  fhips,  to  which  the  Admiral  gave 
the  name  of  Cumberland  harbour,  in  honour  of 
his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke.  The  troops  were 
landed  here  confifting  of  2500  men  and  1000 
Negroes,  on  the  25th  inftant,  and  feveral  detach¬ 
ments  were  made  to  reconnoitre  the  country, 
which  repulfed  the  advanced  guards  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  brought  in  plenty  of  provifions. 

The  camp  was  about  twenty  three  leagues  to 
the  eaftward  of  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  advantageoufly 
fituated,  and  provided  with  a  very  fine  frelh  wa¬ 
ter  river,  navigable  for  feveral  leagues,  the  coun¬ 
try  abounding  with  cattle,  provifions  and  fruit. 

Another  gentleman,  who  was  in  this  expedition, 
relates,  that  this  harbour  is  of  fo  eafy  an  accefs, 
that  they  could  go  in  or  fail  out  of  it  with  the  land 
or  fea  breezes;  and  that  within  two  days,  with  the 
common  fea  breezes,  they  could  fail  to  any  port 
in  Hifpaniola  (which  voyage  could  not  be  per¬ 
formed  fometimes  from  Jamaica  in  three  weeks) 
fo  that  in  cafe  of  a  French  war  they  could  eafi- 
ly  vifit  the  French  colonies  in  that  ifland. 

The  defign  of  landing  on  the  ifland  of  Cuba 
feems  to  have  been  to  lay  fiege  to  the  city  of  St. 
Jago  ;  but  that  city  being  at  a  great  diftance,  and 
the  country  full  of  defiles,  that  General,  after  he 
had  taken  a  view  of  the  country,  in  perfon,  ap¬ 
prehended  fuch  an  attempt  impracticable  by  land, 
without  a  reinforcement  of  troops  :  the  Admiral 


alfo  having  viewed  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  C  H  A  P. 
St.  Jago,  found  it  impoflible  to  approach  it  by 
fea  *,  whereupon  it  was  agreed  to  reimbark  the ' 
troops,  and  the  General  failed  with  them  on  the 
28th  of  November  to  Port  Royal,  being  followed 
on  the  fixth  of  December  by  the  Admiral  and  the 
whole  fleet. 

In  the  mean  time  Truawney,  the  go-Expedl- 
vernor  of  Jamaica,  having  formed  a  defign  oft'ontothe 
fixing  a  colony  among  the  Mofqueto  Indians, 
bout  1 20  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Porto  Bello,  n  ja 
(thefe  Mofqueto  Indians  inhabit  part  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  and  have  ne¬ 
ver  fubmitted  to  the  Spaniards,  but  have  continu¬ 
ed  in  a  ftate  of  war  with  them  ever  fince  Colum¬ 
bus  difcovered  that  country,  though  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them  have  been  maffacred  by  the  Spaniards) 
he  gave  lieutenant  Hudson  a  commifiion  to  com¬ 
mand  the  whole  Mofqueto  fliore,  who  on  his  ar¬ 
rival  there  found  that  people  preparing  for  an  ex¬ 
pedition  againft  the  Spaniards,  and  offered  to 
make  him  their  captain  ;  whereupon  he  imbarked 
with  them  in  their  periagues,  intercepted  8000 
pieces  of  eight,  and  made  fome  Spanifti  prifoners, 
one  of  whom  efcaped  and  alarmed  the  Spaniards, 
or  he  had  taken  a  million  more  ;  however  in  his 
return  he  took  a  place  called  Carpenter’s  river, 
and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  of  cacao  ;  after  which 
he  returned  to  Jamaica  in  a  very  leaky  vefifel,  in 
which  he  was  in  great  danger  of  perifhing  :  he 
reports  that  the  Mofqueto  fliore  is  the  moft  health¬ 
ful  part  of  America,  and  would  be  a  very  advan¬ 
tageous  fituation  for  a  Britifh  colony. 

In  Auguft  five  hundred  men  were  imbarked  at  Ja-  Ruatan 
maica,  and  convoyed  by  a  man  of  war  to  the  ifland 
of  Ruatan,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Honduras,  ^ 
whither  theEnglifh  had  already  fent  acolony  toplant 
that  deferted  ifland  ;  and  by  this  feafonable  rein¬ 
forcement  it  is  prefumed  they  will  be  able  to  de¬ 
fend  themfelves  againft  all  the  power  of  Spain. 

The  ifland  is  thirty  miles  long,  and  generally  a- 
bout  fifteen  broad,  naturally  fortified  by  rocks 
and  fhoals,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
two  forts  are  intended  to  be  built.  This  will  in 
a  great  meafure  fecure  the  logwood  trade,  and 
what  the  Jamaica  men  value  ftill  more,  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  trafficking  with  the  coaft  of 
Mexico  ;  and  as  it  lies  near  the  province  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  where  the  Mofqueto  Indians  (allies  to  the 
Englifh)  inhabit,  they  may  be  eafily  reinforced  or 
fupplied  with  provifions  from  thence,  and  may 
lend  the  Mofqueto  men  their  affiftance  in  their 
incurfions  into  the  Spanifli  pale  on  the  continent. 

It  is  ftrange  we  have  not  fupported  that  people 
more  effectually,  and  made  fome  fettlements  a- 
mongft  them,  when  we  know  them  to  be  fuch 
irreconcileable  enemies  to  the  Spaniards  ;  but  it  is 
moft  to  be  lamented,  that  when  the  expedition  to 
Carthagena  had  no  better  fuccefs,  and  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  attack  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  our  for¬ 
ces  fhould  have  remained  unaCtive  fo  many  months 
there,  where  great  numbers  of  them  perifhed, 
and  never  fend  a  detachment  to  the  affiftance  of 
General  Oglethorpe,  whomight  eafily  have  tak¬ 
en  Fort  St.  Auguftin  with  fuch  a  reinforcement, 
and  made  us  mafters  of  all  Florida,  whereby  the 
Britifh  dominions  on  the  continent  would  have 
been  entire,  and  by  fortifying  our  frontiers  on  that 
fide,  we  might  have  bid  defiance  to  both  the  Spa¬ 
niards  and  the  French  :  We  fhould  then  have 
been  mafters  of  both  fides  the  gulph  of  Florida, 
as  we  were  already  pofTeffed  of  Providence  in 
the  Bahama  iflands,  fo  that  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
practicable 
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C  H  A  P.  pradhcablc  either  for  the  Spaniards  or  French  to 
XVIII.  have  continued  their  navigation  to  the  gulph  of 
Mexico  without  our  leave.  It  is  amazing  there¬ 
fore  that  General  Oglethorpe  was  allowed  but 
one  fingle  regiment  to  effedt  a  defign  of  fuch 
moment,  when  fo  many  thoufands  were  fent  upon 
other  expeditions,  where  the  fuccefs  was  much  more 
uncertain,  and  the  importance  of  the  fervice  not 
near  fo  confiderable  if  we  had  fucceeded. 

But  to  proceed.  Admiral  de  Torres,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Spanifh  fquadron  that  convoyed  the 
troops  and  ftores  which  were  fent  to  Carthagena, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  fail  from  thence  with  his 
fleet  to  the  Havanna  before  the  Britifh  fleet,  com¬ 
manded  by  Admiral  Vernon,  attacked  the  forts 
that  defended  the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  of 
which  advice  being  brought  to  Old  Spain,  and 
foon  after  news  brought  of  the  Britifh  fleet’s  be¬ 
ing  retired  from  Carthagena,  they  made  publick 
rejoicings  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  for  three 
days  ;  and  now  the  Spaniards  thought  fit  to  re- 
,742<  turn  Mr. Oglethorpe’s  vifit and  invade  Georgia. 
Georgia  They  affembled  a  fleet  of  between  thirty  and 
invaded,  forty  fmall  vefifels  at  the  Havanna,  on  which  they 
embarked  four  thoufand  land  forces,  and  having 
touched  at  St.  Auguftin’s,  they  arrived  in  Jekyl 
found  on  the  5th  of  July  1742,  where,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fire  that  was  made  from  St.  Simon’s 
fort,  they  proceeded  up  the  river  out  of  the  reach 
of  thofe  guns  below  Gafcoign’s,  where  they  land¬ 
ed  three  thoufand  men  ;  whereupon  the  General 
nailed  up  the  guns  in  fort  St.  Simon’s,  which  he 
apprehended  not  tenable,  burft  the  bombs,  and 
retired  to  Frederica,  towards  which  place  a  body 
of  Spaniards  advancing,  were  defeated  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Oglethorpe,  and  his  Indian  confederates, 
which  occasioned  fuch  a  pannick  in  the  main  body 
of  the  Spaniards,  that  they  reimbarked  their  troops 
foon  after,  having  firft  demolifhed  St  Simon’s 
fort,  and  taken  the  guns  on  board  their  fleet ;  the 
General  followed  them  with  his  fmall  craft,  but 
was  not  ftrong  enough  to  attack  them,  and  the 
men  of  war  fent  from  Carolina  to  his  afliftance 
did  not  appear  till  the  enemy  was  retired. 

The  reafons  the  Spaniards  gave  for  their  preci¬ 
pitate  retreat  from  Georgia,  were,  that  General 
Oglethorpe  had  intrenched  himfelf  with  a  thou¬ 
fand  men  in  an  inacceflible  wood,  through  which  it 
was  neceflary  for  them  to  march  before  they  could 
approach  Frederica:  that  they  received  intelligence 
that  feveral  Englifli  men  of  war  ,  gallies  and 
tranfports  with  land  forces  were  fuddenly  expect¬ 
ed  from  Carolina,  and  the  rainy  feafon  was  at 
hand,  which  put  a  flop  to  their  further  progrefs  ; 
and  the  reafon  they  did  not  make  the  defcent 
fooner  in  the  year  was,  becaufe  the  fleet  from  the 
Havanna  had  been  difperfed  in  a  ftorm,  and  a  great 
many  men  loft. 

Frederica  is  a  town  fituate  in  the  middle  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Simon’s  on  the  coaft  of  Georgia,  near 
the  north  mouth  of  the  river  Alatamalia :  the  if¬ 
land  is  thirteen  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  four 
in  breadth  :  the  fouth  end  of  it  lies  twenty  leagues 
north  of  St.  Auguftin,  at  which  end  flood  the  fort 
of  St.  Simon’s,  with  fome  barracks  and  hutts, 
which  the  Spaniards  call  a  large  town  :  from  St. 
Simon’s  to  Frederica  is  feven  miles,  Jekyl  Ifland 
lies  next  to  St.  Simon’s,  being  about  half  as  big  •, 
Cumberland  Ifland  is  about  the  bignefs  of  Jekyl’s, 
and  lies  nearer  the  Spaniards,  in  which  are  the 
forts  William  and  St.  Andrew’s  :  the  general, 
when  the  Spaniards  made  their  defcent,  went  in 
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his  boat  and  withdrew  the  garifon  out  of  St.  An- C  H  A  P. 
drew’s,  with  which  he  reinforced  that  of  Fort  xv  1  t 
William,  being  obliged  to  fight  his  way  through  v 
the  Spanifh  fleet. 

The  ifland  of  Amelia  is  thirteen  miles  long, 
and  two  broad,  and  extends  to  the  fouthern  mouth 
of  the  river  Alatamalia,  the  fouthern  limits  of 
Georgia  being  within  a  league  of  St.  John’s  river, 
and  five  leagues  from  St.  Auguftin’s  :  the  town 
of  Savannah  is  fixty  miles  north  of  Frederica. 

Though  the  grand  fleet  of  Spain  was  muchSuccefs  of 
inferior  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  yet  the  latter 
feems  to  have  been  fo  intimidated  by  the  French  £ur0pe. 
taking  the  Spaniards  into  their  protection,  that 
the  Spanifh  fquadrons  were  left  at  liberty  to  range 
wherever  they  pleafed  in  Europe,  and  to  convoy 
armies  to  Italy  without  any  apprehenfion  from  the 
Britifh  fleet  :  and  their  privateers  met  with  fuch 
amazing  fuccefs,  chiefly  in  the  Englifh  channel, 
that  upwards  of  four  hundred  of  our  merchant 
fhips  were  taken  this  year,  valued  at  a  million 
fterling. 

Both  Admiral  Vernon  and  Brigadier  General  Admiral 
Wentworth  returned  from  America  in  the  Vernon 
month  of  January  1742-3,  and  both  were  faid  toreturns' 
have  been  gracioufly  received  at  court  •,  but  there 
have  been  fome  letters  lately  printed,  which  fhew 
that  there  was  a  mifunderftanding  between  the 
governor  of  Jamaica  and  the  two  Admirals,  Ver¬ 
non  and  Ogle,  which  proceeded  at  length  to  an 
open  rupture,  and  might  poffibly  be  fome  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  publick  fervice  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

The  Spaniards  ftill  continued  to  take  great  num¬ 
bers  of  prizes  in  the  feas  of  Europe ;  on  the  other 
hand  fome  very  rich  ones  were  made  by  Britifh 
fhips,  particularly  the  captains  Sibbalds  and 
Donal,  two  privateers  belonging  to  Penfilvania, 
took  two  Spanifh  fhips  worth  thirty  thoufand 
pounds  :  and  the  Romney  man  of  war  took  ano¬ 
ther  Spanifh  fhip,  which  he  carried  into  Gibral¬ 
tar,  valued  at  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  and 
upwards  ;  and  a  Spanilh  man  of  war  of  feventy 
guns,  being  furprized  by  part  of  Admiral  Mat¬ 
thews’s  fquadron  in  the  port  of  Accacia  in  Cor- 
fica,  was  fet  on  fire  and  burnt  by  her  own  crew, 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh. 

The  expedition  of  Commodore  Anson  to  the 
fouth  feas,  from  which  moft  people  had  great  ex- 
pettations ,  proved  very  unfortunate,  and  will 
fcarce  countervail  the  charges  the  nation  was  at 
in  fitting  out  that  fquadron,  repairing  the  lofs  fuf- 
tained  by  the  fhips  caft  away,  and  damaged  in  this 
voyage,  as  appears  by  letters  dated  at  Macao  in 
China,  December  1.  1742. 

We  were  unfortunate  in  another  expedition  alfo,  Expedi- 
againft  La  Guara,  a  town  on  the  Caraca  coaft  ;  tion  to  La 
this  place  Commodore  Knowles  attacked  in  the  Guara. 
beginning  of  February  with  the  fquadron  under 
his  command,  but  his  fhips  were  miferably  fhat- 
tered,  and  twelve  hundred  foldiers  and  failors, 
who  landed  near  the  town,  were  fhamefully  de¬ 
feated,  which  they  endeavoured  to  excufe  by  tel¬ 
ling  us  there  were  twelve  hundred  feamen  in  the 
place,  which  belonged  to  the  fhips  and  gallies  in 
the  harbour  *,  that  there  were  alfo  three  hundred 
foldiers,  gunners  and  companies  fervants,  and  four 
thoufand  Indians,  Mulattoes  and  Blacks  in  the 
town,  which  the  governor  of  the  Caraca’s  fent 
thither  when  he  heard  the  place  was  about  to  be 

attacked. - -Porto  Cavallo,  on  the  fame  coaft, 

was  attacked  by  the  Commodore  fome  few  days 
.  after  with  no  better  fuccefs. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

'Treats  of  the  civil  government  f  prerogatives  and 
fucceffion  of  the  crown ,  the  King's  titles  and  arms, 
great  officers  of  fiat  e,  nobility  and  grandees. 

CH  AP.T  N  the  fifteenth  century  Spain  was  divided  into 
XIXt  X  five  kingdoms,  four  of  which  were  Chriftian, 
'  and  §he  fifth  Mahometan:  1.  The  kingdom  of 

Caftile,  comprehending  the  two  Caftiles,  and 
the  provinces  of  Leon,  Galicia,  Afturia,  and  An- 
dalufia.  2.  The  kingdom  of  Arragon,  which 
comprehended  Arragon,  Bifcay,  Catalonia,  Va¬ 
lencia,  Murcia,  and  the  iflands  of  Baleares.  3; 
The  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which  contained  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Navarre.  4.  The  kingdom  of 
Portugal.  And,:  5.  That  of  Grenada. 

In  the  fame  century  thefe  five  monarchies  were 
reduced  to  three  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand- 
King  of  Arragon,  called  the  Catholick,  with 
Isabella  (Elizabeth)  heirefs  of  Caftile, 
and  by  the  conqueft  they  made  of  the  kingdom 
of  Grenada,1  anno  1492.  Thefe  three  kingdoms 
in  the  fixteenth  century  were  reduced  to  one,  and 
all  Spain  fubjedt  to  one  Sovereign  :  for  firft  Fer¬ 
dinand  the  Catholick  took  the  kingdom  of  Na¬ 
varre  from  John  d’Albret,  anno  1512  ;  and 
about  feventy  years  afterwards  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal  was  conquered  by  Philip  II.  In  this 
lfate  things  remained  for  fixty  years  during  the 
reigns  of  three  Kings  of  the  name  of  Philip; 
and  then  was  Spain  in  the  height  of  iPs  glory ;  for 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  which  poffeffed  it,  had  be- 
fides  Spain  large  dominions  in  Italy,  Franche 
Comte,  or  the  county  of  Burgundy  in  France, 
the  feventeen  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  be- 
fides  vaft  territories  in  America,  Afia,  and  Africa  ; 
infomuch  that  Philip  II  ufed  to  fay,  the  fun 
never  fet  in  his  dominions.  But  this  monarchy 
has  been  fince  difmembered,  and  reduced  within 
much  narrower  bounds  ;  feven'  of  the  feventeen 
provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  threw  cff  the 
Spanifh  yoke  at  once-,  and  declared  themfelves  a 
free  people  ;  which  was  occafioned  by  the  oppref- 
fions  of  the  Spanifh  government,  and  the  cruelties 
committed  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  to  which  the 
alteration  of  religion  in  thofe  countries  very  much 
contributed.  The  Catalans  revolted  in  the  year 
1640,  and  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of 
France,  remaining  for  twelve  years  fubjedt  to  that 
crown.  The  fame  year  the  Portuguefe  threw  off 
the  Spanifh  yoke,  and  placed  John  Duke  of  Bra- 
ganza  on  the  throne,  being  of  the  race  of  their 
ancient  Kings.  In  the  laft  war  the  Emperor  pof- 
ieffed  himfelfofall  the  Spanifh  territories  in  Italy ; 
and  the  refidue  of  the  Spanifh  provinces  in  the 
Low  Countries  were  yielded  to  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jefty  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  Gibraltar  and  the  ifland  of  Minorca  were 
yielded  to  the  Englifh. 

His  Catholick  Majefty  however  ftill  remains 
Sovereign  of  all  Spain  (except  Portugal,  Rouf- 
fillon,  and  part  of  Cerdagne  *,)  of  the  empires  of 
Mexico,  Peru,  &c.  in  America;  of  Ceuta  and 
lome  other  places  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  of 
the  Philippine  iflands  in  Afia:  His  dominions 
being  ftill  of  the  largeft  extent  of  any  Prince’s 
upon  earth  ;  and  according  to  the  calculations  of 
lome  writers,  four  times  larger -than  ever  the 
Roman  Empire  was.  In  the  continent  of  Ame¬ 
rica  alone  he  is  poffeffed  of  a  fine  rich  country, 
whofe  provinces  lie  contiguous,  and  extend  fix 
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thoufand  miles  and  upwards  in  length  from  fouth  Cf  H  AP. 
to  north. 

And  as  the  King  of  Spain’s  dominions  are  the 
largeff,  fo  his  prerogatives  are  as  great  as  any  rogatives 
Prince’s  in  the  known  world.  He  is  an  abfolute  of  the 
monarch,  his  word  is  a  law,  and  he  can  difpofe  crown- 
of every  thing  according  to  his  pldafure,  without 
taking  the  advice  of  any  man  or  body  of  men 
whatever.  It  is  true,  every  province  almoft  in 
Spain  had  the  privilege  anciently  of  being  governed 
by  laws  of  their  own  framing,  which  could  not 
be  repealed  -or  altered  but  by  an  affembly  of  the 
States  of  the  refpedtive  provinces ;  nor  could  their 
Princes  raife  taxes  without  their  confent.  Thefe 
States  confifted  of  the  Clergy,  Nobility,  and  Com¬ 
mons  ;  of  whom  the  Commons  feem  to  have  been 
much  the  leaft  number,  particularly  in  that  large 
kingdom  of  Caftile,  which  comprehended  Leon, 

Afturia,  Galicia,  Eftremadura,  and  Andalufia; 
for  there  were  not  more  than  feventeen  cities  and 
one  town  that  fent  reprefentatives  to  the  affembly 
of  the  States,  and  thofe  but  two  a  piece. 

The  Cortes  are  now  only  affembled  upon  fome 
particular  occafions  ;  as  when  they  take  the  oaths 
to  the  Prince  of  Afturias,  or  when  the  fucceffion 
of  the  (frown  is  limited  according  to  treaties  with 
foreign  Princes,  who  look  upon  thofe  compadts 
to  be  the  lefs  liable  to  alteration,  when  they  have 
been  confirmed  by  an  Affembly  of  the  States.  And 
this  brings  me  to  obferve,  that  the  crown  of  Spain 
is  hereditary,  and  defcends  to  the  females  according  Succeflion 
to  their  feniority,  in  default  of  males;  though  of  the 
there  are  inftances  where  their  Princes  have  paffed  crown* 
by  the  eldeft,  and  given"  their  dominions  to  a 
younger  branch :  and  a  multitude  of  examples 
there  are  of  their  dividing  their  territories  among 
their  iffue.  It  is  generally  held,  that  the  firft 
Gothick  Kings  of  Spain  were  eledtive,  and  that 
it  was  fome  centuries  before  their  crowns  became 
hereditary.  But  certain  it  is,  that  Pelagius, 
and  the  other  petty  Spanifti  Sovereigns,,  who  firft 
diflodged  the  Moors,  and  drove  them  from  the 
northern  parts  of  Spain,  were  eledted  by  the 
people  ; .  and  the  firft  Sovereign  of  Arragon,  Gar¬ 
cias  Ximenes,  was  not  only  elected,  but  was 
limited  by  certain  iaws  and  conditions  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  his  authority,  which  if  he  attempted  to 
break  through,  the  people  were  at  liberty  to  de- 
pofe  him  and  advance  another  to  the  throne :  and 
a  magiftrate  accordingly  was  eftablifhed,  called 
the  Juftice  of  the  kingdom,  who  was  to  obferve 
the  King’s  conduct,  and  impowered  to  profecute 
him  before  the  States,  whenever  he  violated  the 
iaws.  This  officer  was  only  accountable  to  the 
States,  and  the  King  at  his  inauguration  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  fwear  to  maintain  their  privileges  on  his 
bended  knees  before  him. 

The  words  ufed  on  eledting  their  Sovereign 
were  thefe,  ‘  We,  who  are  your  equals,  do  make 
*’  you  our  King  and  Lord,  on  condition  you  main- 
‘  tain  our  laws  and  liberties,  but  not  otherwife.’ 

Which  ciiftom  continued  to  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury,  and  moft  of  the  provinces  enjoyed  great  pri¬ 
vileges  till  the  reign  of  Charles  V,  and  Phi¬ 
lip  II,  who  by  purchafing  votes  in  the  Afiem- 
blies  of  the  States,  and  by  vaft  Handing  armies, 
particularly  of  foreigners,  in  a  manner  put  an  end 
to  the  liberties  of  Spain :  though,  it  is  true,  the 
government,  to  prevent  infurredtions,  or  to  re¬ 
claim  revolting  provinces,  have  fometimes  indulged 
the  people  with  fome  ftiare  of  their  ancient  pri¬ 
vileges,  which  they  have  refumed  again  as  foon 
as  their  turns  were  ferved  ;  and  the  King  of  Spain 
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CHAP,  is  at  this  day  one ’of  the  mod  abfolute  Princes 
.  . on  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  has  been  intimated 

already. 

Kings  of  However,  he  takes  an  oath  at  his  inauguration 
Spain  not  to  maintain  their  rights  and  privileges;  and  on 
crowned.  ^  otiier  hand,  the  Cortes  or  Affembly  of  the 
States  ,  who  are  convened  on  this  occafion,  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  for  their  Sovereign  ;  but  the  Kings 
of  Spain  are  not  crowned,  as  mod  Monarchs  of 
Europe  are. 

Councils  But  notwithdanding  the  Kings  of  Spain  are  ab- 
*"dI^urrs  folute  Princes,  fays  my  author,  their  moderation 
Ju  Re'  can  never  be  diffidently  applauded,  having  for 
many  ages  taken  the  advice  of  thofe  who  are 
verfed  in  the  laws  of  their  country,  in  every  thing 
that  regards  their  civil  government,  their  forces 
or  revenues  ;  and  for  that  end  have  appointed 
feveral  Councils  or  Tribunals  for  the  diipatch  of 
the  refpedtive  branches  of  bufinefs,  of  which  forne 
are  fovereign  Courts,  and  others  fubaltern. 

i.  The  Cabinet-Council,  or  Junta  of  general 
difpatches.  2.  The  Council  of  date.  3.  The 
Council  of  war.  4.  The  Council  of  Cadile. 

5.  The  Chamber  of  Cadile.  6.  The  Council  of 
the  Indies.  7.  The  Council  of  finances,  or  royal 
revenues.  8.  The  Council  of  Navarre.  9.  The 
Councils  of  buildings  and  foreds.  10.  The  Chan¬ 
ceries  of  Valladolid  and  Grenada. 

The  fubaltern  Tribunals  are,  1.  The  Junta, 
or  Council  for  lodging  or  quartering  all  perfons 
belonging  to  the  Court.  2.  That  of  the  Alcaides 
of  the  palace.  3.  The  Audiences  of  Galicia,  Se¬ 
ville,  Arragon,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Majorca, 
and  the  Canaries.  4.  The  Jurifdidion  of  the 
Corrigidors,  Rigidors,  Viguers,  and  Alcaides. 

The  Viceroyalties  are  thofe  of  Navarre,  Ar¬ 
ragon,  Valencia*  Catalonia,  Majorca,  Peru,  and 
•  Mexico. 

The  Captainfhips  general  are  thofe  of  Andalufia, 
Guipufcoa,  Edremadura ,  and  the  Canaries,  with 
thofe  of  the  Indies. 

Cabinet-  It  is  the  Cabinet-Council,  which  confids  of 
Council,  [he  principal  Secretary  of  State,  and  five  or  fix 
more  of  the  Kings  nomination ,  which  deter¬ 
mines  all  affairs  of  government  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

pr;Vy.  In  the  Privy-Council ,  which  confids  of  a 
Council,  great  number,  indeed  things  of  the  fame  nature 
are  debated,  but  the  refolutions  are  taken  in  the 
Cabinet  •,  and  fometimes,  it  is  faid,  after  things 
have  undergone  the  deliberations  of  both  Councils, 
the  King,  with  the  Secretary  alone,  takes  fuch 
meafures  as  he  fees  proper  in  relation  to  publick 
affairs  ;  fo  that  the  principal  Secretary  may  well 
be  edeemed  the  greated  Minider  in  the  Spanifh 
Court,  and  is  frequently  the  Prime  Minider. 

The  bufinefs  of  the  Council  of  war  is  the  fame 
as  in  other  nations,  only  it  takes  in  the  admiralty 
and  naval  affairs,  as  well  as  thofe  relating  to  the 
land-fervice  •,  for  the  Admiral  of  Cadile  is  now 
but  a  title  of  honour,  he  has  nothing  to  do  in  ma¬ 
ritime  affairs. 

The  Court  or  Council  of  Cadile  is  the  highed 
Court  of  judicature  in  the  kingdom,  and  deter¬ 
mines  appeals  from  inferior  Courts  within  it’s  ju¬ 
risdiction  :  they  are  alfo  a  kind  of  Council  of 
date  for  that  particular  province. 

The  Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Cadile  are 
confulted  by  his  Majedy  in  all  his  grants  of  ho¬ 
nours,  offices,  and  preferments,  ecclefiadical  or 
temporal  •,  and  all  pardons  and  other  graces  pafs 
this  Court. 

The  funreme  Council  of  the  Indies,  the  Iflands, 
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and  Terra  Firma  was  eftablifhed  in  the  reign  of  C-H  A  P. 
Ferdinand  the  Catholick  and  Is  ade  l  la,  X1X> 
when  thofe  countries  were  fir  ft  difeovered  ;  but  the  "v 
Emperor  Charles  V  brought  it  to  perfection. 

T  his  Council  have  the  fupreme  iurifdi&ion  of  all 
affairs,  civil  and  military,  by  fea  and  land  in  the 
New  World,  (as  their  American  dominions  are 
frequently  called  ;)  where  it  is  laid  the  Spaniards 
within  the  fpace  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  have 
built  feven  thoufand  churches  and  fix  hundred  mo- 
nafteries. 

The  Council  of  Finances  may  be  refembled  to 
the  Treafury  and  Court  of  Exchequer  in  England, 
where  every  thing  is  tranlaited  and  determined  re¬ 
lating  to  the  royal  revenues. 

The  Council  of  Navarre  determine  all  matters 
relating  to  that  kingdom,  having  laws  and  cuf- 
toms  peculiar  to  themfelves;  and  when  they  fub- 
mitted  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholick,  ’twa£  fti- 
puiated,  that  they  fhould  not  be  fubjeCt  to  the 
Jaws  of  Caftile:  but  this  has  of  late  years  been 
broken  through  in  many  inftances,  and  the  Court 
of  Spain  are  as  abfolute  here  as  in  other  places. 

The  Court  of  the  royal  buildings  and  forefts 
have  the  fupreme  jurifdidbion  in  all  the  woods 
and  forefis  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  direction 
of  the  King’s  buildings  in  his  palaces  and  elfe- 
where. 

The  Chanceries  of  Valladolid  and  Grenada 
were  eftablifhed  to  eafe  the  royal  Council  of  Ca¬ 
ftile,  which  had  too  much  bufinefs  ;  and  that  the 
fubjeCts  in  thofe  parts  of  Spain  might  not  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  travel  fo  far -as  Madrid  for  juftice,  when 
they  found  themfelves  under  a  neceffity  of  appeal¬ 
ing  from  the  inferior  Courts. 

The  Junta,  or  Council  for  providing  lodgings 
for  the  Court,  have  a  power  of  agreeing  with 
fuch  perfons  as  defire  to  be  excufed  from  taking 
in  thefe  guefls  ;  by  which  compofitions  the  Court 
raifes  a  confiderable  annual  revenue. 

The  Court  of  Alcaides  of  the  palaces  has  the 
jurifdidrion  of  all  caufes,  civil  and  criminal,  with¬ 
in  the  verge  of  the  Court,  which  extends  five 
leagues  round  about  the  palace  where  the  King  re- 
fides,  and  is  exercifed  over  fuch  perfons  as  follow 
the  Court,  when  his  Majefty  vifits  any  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  Courts  of  royal  audiences,  before  the  late 
revolutions  in  Arragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia, 
were  but  four,  viz.  thofe  of  Galicia,  Seville,  Ma¬ 
jorca,  and  the  Canaries :  but  fince  thofe  provinces 
have  been  deprived  of  their  privileges,  and  fub- 
jedled  to  the  laws  of  Caftile,  they  have  eftablifhed 
Courts  of  audience  at  Saragoffa,  Valencia,  and 
Barcelona  •,  fo  that  there  are  feven  of  them  at  pre- 
fent,  without  taking  in  thole  of  the  Indies,  which 
are  twelve  in  number. 

Thefe  Courts,  of  which  the  Viceroy,  or  Cap¬ 
tain-General  is  Prefident,  and  the  Alcaides-Majors, 

Fifcals,  &c.  are  Members,  take  cognizance  of 
all  caufes  criminal  and  civil  within  five  leagues 
round  about  the  city,  where  the  refpedive  Courts 
are  held  in  the  firft  inflance,  and  by  way  of  ap¬ 
peal  of  all  caufes  which  are  removed  from  the 
Courts  of  the  ordinary  Judges  within  their  feveral 
jurifdiCtions,  as  Alcaides,  Bailiff’s,  Corrigidors,  Ri¬ 
gidors,  &c. 

There  lies  no  appeal  from  thefe  audiences  in 
civil  caufes,  where  the  matter  in  difpute  does  not 
exceed  ten  thoufand  maravedies ;  where  it  does,  the 
parties  may  appeal  to  the  Sovereign  Tribunal ;  and 
in  criminal  calcs  there  lies  an  appeal  in  fentences 
of  death,  mutilation,  or  ten  years  banifhment. 
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The  Governor,  or  his  Lieutenant,  with  cer¬ 
tain  Members  of  the  Court  of  audience,  have 
power  to  vifit  the  feveral  Alcaides  and  inferior 
Judges  in  their  province,  examine  their  condudt, 
difplace,  and  punifh  them  for  male-ad  miniftra- 
tion  :  but  this  is  now  almoft  difufed,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  people,  who  are  expofed  to  the 
extortions  of  the  ordinary  Alcaides.  Thefe  gen¬ 
tlemen  having  a  commillion  but  for  three  years, 
think  of  nothing  elfe  but  making  the  moft  of  their 
places  during  the  fhort  time  their  authority  lafts, 
out  of  the  fuitors  who  have  any  caufes  depending 
in  their  Courts. 

As  to  the  jurifdidtion  of  their  inferior  Judges 
and  Magiftrates,  viz.  Corrigidors,  Rigidors,  Al¬ 
caides,  Bailiffs,  and  Viguers,  they  feem  to  differ 
little  in  the  nature  of  their  office,  but  receive  dif¬ 
ferent  appellations,  according  to  the  dignity  or 
extent  of  the  city  or  place,  wherein  theyexercife 
their  feveral  jurifdjcftions.  Formerly  the  Biffiops 
Sees  only  were  honoured  with  the  titles  of  cities 
in  Spain  *,  but  their  Princes  have  long  fince  ex¬ 
tended  that  privilege  to  a  great  many  other  towns, 
and  moft  of  thefe  are  not  only  allowed  to  fend 
Reprefentatives  to  the  Cortes,  or  Affembly  of  the 
States,  but  have  a  Corrigidor  for  their  chief  Ma- 
giftrate,  to  whom  the  leffer  towns  and  places  with¬ 
in  the  diftridl  of  his  city  are  fubjedt.  Thofe  ci¬ 
ties  which  have  not  a  Corrigidor  for  their  chief 
Magiftrate  have  a  Rigidor,  or  Alcaide-Major, 
who  has  certain  Rigidors  ,  or  inferior  Judges, 
for  his  affeffors  or  affiftants ;  from  which  Courts 
there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  Courts  of  Audience, 
Chancery,  Council  royal,  or  other  fuperior  tri¬ 
bunal.  The  towns  which  are  not  cities  have 
their  Alcaides,  Bailiffs,  or  Viguers,  from  whofe 
fentences  they  may  appeal  to  the  Courts  eftabliffied 
in  the  cities  to  which  they  belong,  where  they  are 
confirmed  or  reverfed. 

There  feems  to  be  no  other  difference  between 
their  Viceroys  and  Captain-Generals,  than  that 
the  one  commands  in  a  province  which  has  the 
title  of  a  kingdom,  and  the  other  in  a  province 
which  has  no  fuch  title,  except  that  of  Barcelona, 
where  the  Governor  has  the  title  of  Viceroy,  tho* 
Catalonia  be  but  a  county. 

Both  the  Viceroy  and  Captain-General  have 
the  command  of  all  the  forces  of  the  province  of 
which  they  are  refpedtively  Governors,  and  pre- 
fide  in  all  tribunals  within  their  feveral  jurifdic- 
tions.  They  have  the  nomination  of  many  of¬ 
ficers  civil  and  military,  and  recommend  the  reft 
to  his  Majefty’s  favour  •,  and  all  officers  and  ma¬ 
giftrates,  both  civil  and  military,  are  refponfibie 
to  him  for  their  condud  ;  as  are  alfo  the  Gover¬ 
nors  of  towns  and  places  within  their  refpedive 
provinces,  exerciftng  almoft  royal  power.  Before 
the  reduction  of  Arragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalo¬ 
nia,  indeed,  fays  my  author,  the  people  of  thofe 
provinces  would  infift  on  their  refpedive  privi¬ 
leges  and  immunities,  in  oppofition  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Viceroys,  who  were  obliged  to  ad 
with  the  utmoft  circumfpedion  and  lenity  for  fear 
of  infurredions,  which  frequently  happened  when¬ 
ever  the  people  apprehended  their  rights  to  be  in¬ 
vaded  ;  but  fince  the  King  has  deprived  them  of 
their  privileges,  their  Viceroys  ad  with  an  almoft 
unlimited  power ;  at  which  the  people  may  mur¬ 
mur  in  private,  but  dare  not  exprefs  their  refent- 
rnents  in  publick  for  fear  of  incurring  the  fevereft 
puniffiments. 

The  titles  of  their  former  Kings  were  very 
pompous,  as  King  of  Kings :  Alonso  VI  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  Emperor ;  and  Alonso  VII, 


befides  that  of  Emperor,  took  •  the  titles  of  Glo-C  HAP. 
rious.  Pious,  Happy,  Conqueror,  &c.  butatpre-  XIX- 
lent  all  thefe  are  reduced  to  that  of  Catholick, 
granted  to  King  Ferdinand  by  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  VI,  in  confideration  of  his  conquering 
the  Infidel  Moors  in  Spain,  and  the  fervices  he 
had  done  the  Holy  See.  To  this  title  the  King 
added  that  of  Don,  as  the  moft  noble  and  empha- 
tick  term  in  the  Spaniffi  language,  being  derived 
from  the  word  Dominus  (Lord.)  And  the  Kings 
of  Spain,  notwithftanding  the  lofs  of  their  Italian 
and  Flemiffi  territories,  ftill  Rile  themfelves  Kings 
of  Caftile,  Arragon,  Navarre,  Valencia,  Murcia, 

Grenada,  Cordoua,  Seville,  Algarva,  Jaen,  Ma¬ 
jorca,  Minorca,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Jeru- 
falem,  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies,  Prince  of  Aftu- 
ria,  Duke  of  Milan  and  Burgundy,  Archduke  of 
Auftria,  Earl  of  Flanders,  Burgundy,  and  Cata¬ 
lonia,  Lord  of  Bifcay  and  Molina,  &c. 

They  retain  alfo  the  arms  of  almoft  every  pro-  Arms, 
vince,  bearing  quarterly :  the  firft  quarter  coun¬ 
ter-quartered  ;  in  the  firft  and  fourth  Gules ,  a 
Caftle  triple  towered  Azure,  each  with  three  Bat¬ 
tlements  Or,  purfled  Sable,  for  Caftile.  In  the 
fecond  and  third  Argent ,  a  Lion  paffant  Gules , 
crowned,  langued,  and  armed  Or,  for  Leon.  In 
the  fecond  great  quarter  Or,  four  Pallets  Gules , 
for  Arragon.  Party  Or,  four  Pallets  alfo  Gules , 
betwixt  two  Flanches  Argent ,  charged  with  as 
many  Eagles  Sable ,  membered,  beaked,  and  crowned 
Azure ,  for  Sicily.  Thefe  two  great  quarters 
grafted  in  bale  Argent ,  a  Pomegranate  Vert ,  ftalked 
and  leaved  of  the  fame,  opened  and  feeded  Gulesy 
for  Grenada.  Over  all  Argent ,  five  Efcutcheons 
Azure ,  placed  crofs-wife,  each  charged  with  as 
many  Bezants  in  faltier  of  the  firft,  for  Portugal. 

The  Shield  bordered  Gules ,  with  feven  Towers 
Or,  for  Algarva.  In  the  third  quarter  Gules ,  a 
Fefs  Argent ,  for  Auftria.  Coupie,  and  fupported 
by  ancient  Burgundy,  which  is  Bendy  of  fix  pieces 
Or  and  Azure ,  bordered  Gules.  In  the  fourth 
great  quarter  Azure,  Seme  of  Flower  de  Luces  Or, 
with  a  border  Compony  Argent  and  Gules ,  for 
modern  Burgundy.  Coupie  Or,  fupported  Sable , 
a  Lion  Or,  for  Brabant.  Thefe  two  great  quar¬ 
ters  charged  with  an  Efcutcheon  Or,  a  Lion  Sable , 
and  langued  Gules ,  for  Flanders.  Partly  Or,  an 
Eagle  Sable ,  for  Antwerp,  the  capital  city  of  the 
marquilate  of  the  holy  Empire. 

For  Creft,  a  Crown  Or,  raifed  with  eight  Dia¬ 
dems  or  Semicircles,  terminating  in  a  Mond  Or. 

The  collar  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  en- 
compaffes  the  fhield,  on  the  lides  of  which  ftand 
the  two  pillars  of  Hercules,  on  each  fide  one, 
with  this  Motto,  PLUS  ULTRA. 

The  King  nominates  to  all  archbifliopricks  and  The  Kin* 
biffiopricks  in  this  kingdom,  and  moft  of  the  nominates 
abbys,  and  to  many  other  ecclefiaftical  dignities  t0  k‘ih°p- 
and  preferments  in  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  nck"’  &iC' 
churches,  and  in  the  feveral  military  orders  of 
St.  James,  Calatrava,  and  Alcantara  or  Monteia. 

The  great  officei  s  ot  the  crown  are,  i.  The  Great  offi- 
Grand  Almoner,  who  has  the  precedence  of  all  cersofflate 
others.  2.  The  Grand  Mafter  of  the  houffiold. 

3.  The  Sumelier,  or  Great  Chamberlain.  4.  The 
Mafter  of  the  Horfe.  5.  The  Gentlemen  of  the 
bed-chamber,  whofe  number  is  not  fixed.  6.  The 
Grand  Falconer  and  Huntfman.  7.  The  Great 
Chancellor,  which  is  now  only  a  title  of  honour. 

8.  The  Admiral  of  Caftile,  which  is  alfo  a  title 
of  honour  at  prefent:  as  is  that  of,  9.  The  Great 
Conftable  of  Caftile. 

The  eldeft  fon  of  Spain  is  called  Prince  of  the  Prince  of 
Afturias,  the  people  of  this  province  having  given  th.e  Aftu' 
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C  H  A  P.  the  firft  blow  to  the  empire  of  the  Moors*  and  Knights  of  Malta  do  at  this  day,  but  the  former  C  H  A  P. 
XIX*  on  that  account  efteemed  the  mofl  honourable  in  have  a  difpenfation  from  the  Pope  to  marry  at  X1X- 
Spain.  When  he  is  proclaimed,  the  Clergy,  No-  prefent.  The  three  orders  are,  1.  That  of  St. 


bility,  and  third  Eftate  are  affembled,  and  take 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him,  promifing  to  obey  him 
as  their  King,  after  the  death  of  the  reigning 


Nobility. 


James,  called  the  Rich.  2.  That  of  Alcan¬ 
tara,  called  the  Noble.  And,  3.  That  of  Cala- 
trava,  the  Gallant.  That  of  St.  James  being 
the  richeft,  obtained  it’s  name  from  thence,  and 
is  the  moft  ancient,  having  been  inftiiuted  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  III,  anno  1175.  The  Knights  of  this 


Prince.  The  younger  fons  of  Spain  are  called 
Infants,  and  the  Princeffes  Infanta’s ;  and  where 
there  is  only  one  daughter,  and  no  fon,  fhe  is 
called  Infant,  as  a  male. 

The  nobility  of  Spain  are  generally  called  Hi-  order  are  known  by  a  red  crofson  the  fhoulder  in 
dalgo’s,  by  which  we  are  to  underftand  that  they  the  falhion  of  a  fword.  There  are  eighty-feven 
are  defcended  from  the  ancient  Goths;  they  are  commanderies  belonging  to  it  in  Caftile  and  Leon, 
either  Dukes,  Marquifies  or  Counts.  But  thofe  valued  at  two  hundred  and  feventy-two  thoufand 
Grandees,  {tiled  Grandees  are  the  moft  honourable,  whether  ducats  per  annum. 

they  are  Dukes,  Marqueffes,  or  Counts*,  for  The  order  of  Alcantara  is  called  the  Noble,  be- 
there  are  many  of  every  degree  that  are  not 


Grandees. 

There  are  alfo  three  kinds  of  Grandees,  1. 
Thofe  who  have  that  honour  only  for  life,  2. 
Thofe  where  the  grant  is  to  them  and  their  ifiue, 
whether  male  or  female  ;  and  in  that  cafe  if  it 
defcends  to  the  female,  the  hufband  is  a  Grandee 
in  his  wife’s  right.  And,  3.  Others  are  Gran¬ 
dees  by  inheritance  from  their  anceftors  for  time 
immemorial.  They  are  alfo  diftinguifhed  on  o- 
ther  accounts  *,  one  clafs  of  them  are  covered  be¬ 
fore  they  fpeak  to  the  King,  the  fecond  do  not  put 


caufe  thofe  who  are  admitted  into  it  muft  prove 
their  nobility  for  four  generations,  whereas  in  the 
others  it  is  lufficient  to  prove  it  for  two.  The 
order  of  Alcantara  alfo  wear  a  red  crofs,  and  are 
poflefied  of  thirty-three  commanderies,  four  prio¬ 
ries,  and  as  many  alcaides,  amounting  to  fouricore 
thoufand  ducats  per  annum. 

The  order  of  Calatrava  took  the  name  of  the 
Gallant,  from  the  numbers  of  young  Cavaliers 
who  were  admitted  into  it:  they  are  diftinguifhed 
by  a  green  crofs,  and  have  thirty  four  commande¬ 
ries  and  eight  priories,  worth  an  hundred  and 


on  their  hats  till  after  they  have  fpoke,  and  a  third  twenty  thoufand  ducats  per  annum 
not  till  they  have  received  their  anfwer.  But  it  The  Mafters  of  thele  feveral  orders  were  at  one 
muft  be  remembered,  that  notwithftanding  their  time  fo  rich  and  powerful,  that  they  would  difpute 
right  to  be  covered  before  the  King,  if  one  fhould  the  commands  of  their  Prince;  whereupon  the 
put  on  his  hat  before  his  Majefty  bids  him  he  mafterfhips,  by  the  confent  of  the  Pope,  were 
would  make  him  fenfible  of  his  error.  The  King  conferred  on  the  King,  who  ftill  enjoys  this  pri- 
treats  them  as  Princes  in  his  letters,  ftiles  them  vilege,  and  by  that  means  keeps  the  Knights  with- 
Prince  or  Coufin- German,  and  gives  them  the  in  the  bounds  of  their  duty.  As  to  the  order  of 
title  of  Illuftrious,  and  the  Queen  addreffes  their  the  Golden  Fleece,  this  is  feldom  conferred  on  any 
wives  in  the  fame  manner.  They  have  the  pri-  but  Princes;  and  however  honourable  it  may  be, 
vilege  of  being  drawn  by  four  horfes  or  mules  in  yet  having  no  commanderies  or  revenues  belonging 
Madrid,  and  their  long  harnefles  are  of  filk :  to  it,  is  not  much  coveted.  See  the  State  of  Ger- 
whereas  all  other  perfons  have  but  a  pair  of  horfes  many. 

in  their  coaches,  except  when  they  go  into  the  Before  I  leave  this  head  of  the  Nobility  and 
country,  and  then  every  one  travels  with  as  many  Grandees,  I  muft  obferve  that  it  is  not  univerfally 
ashepleafes.  The  King  and  Ambafiadors  have  true,  that  no  fubjedts  but  the  Grandees  are  co¬ 


vered  before  the  King;  for  the  Cardinals,  the 
Pope’s  Nuncio’s,  the  Archbilhops,  the  Grand 
Prior  of  Caftile  of  the  order  of  Malta  ;  the  Ge¬ 
nerals  qf  the  orders  of  St.  Dominick  and  St. 


fix  horfes  in  their  coaches  in  town.  The  title 
given  a  Grandee  in  fpeaking  to  him,  or  of  him,  is 
that  of  Eminence. 

The  great  Lords  entertain  a  vaft  number  of 
domefticks  in  Spain,  but  keep  them  all  at  board-  Francis,  the  Ambaffadors  of  Crowned  Heads, 
wages,  allowing  to  each  nine  pence  or  ten  pence  and  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece  on  collar 
a  day,  or  thereabouts.  They  drefs  no  more  meat  days;  the  Knights  of  the  three  military  orders  of 
in  the  kitchen,  than  will  ferve  the  Lord  and  Lady  St.  James,  Calatrava  and  Alcantara,  when  the 
of  the  family  and  their  children,  and  feldom  make  Kingafliftsat  their  chapters  in  quality  of  their 
entertainments  for  their  friends.  The  nobility  Grand  Mafter;  the  members  of  the  Council- 
are  very  numerous,  and  have  large  revenues,  but  royal  of  the  chamber  of  Caftile,  when  they  go  in 
they  have  the  worft  oeconomy  in  the  world,  which  a  body  to  advife  with  his  Majefty  on  affairs  of  ftate, 
is  the  reafon  that  moft  of  them  are  miferably  poor,  are  all  buffered  to  be  covered,  though  they  never 
They  fpend  prodigious  fums  indeed  in  the  furni-  pretended  to  the  privileges  of  Grandees,  which 
ture  of  their  houfes,  and  in  the  purchafe  of  dia-  my  author  enumerates  as  follows  :  they  have  the 
monds  and  precious  ftones;  which  has  however  precedence  of  all  the  other  temporal  Lords  in  all 

a  great  appearance  of  wealth,  and  jewels  no  doubt  afiemblies  of  the  ftates,  are  allowed  to  have  a 

appear  very  well  on  black,  their  ufual  habit.  But  fword  carried  before  them,  and  to  fit  at  chapel  on 
No  gold  gold-lace  and  embroidery  are  forbidden  in  Spain,  benches  on  each  fide  of  the  King  ;  in  the  palace 
or  filver  on  which  account  they  do  not  make  fo  fplendid  they  have  a  right  of  coming  into  the  gallery  next 
lace  worn  an  appearance  in  their  fhewsand  cavalcades  abroad  to  the  King’s  apartment ;  no  Grandee  can  be  ap- 
mSpam.  as  the  French.  prehended  for  any  crime  but  by  the  exprefs  order 

Knights  of  The  Knights  of  the  feveral  military  orders  are  of  the  King,  which  he  fcarce  ever  gives  but  where 
the  mili-  reckoned  alio  among  their  nobility.  They  were  the  offence  is  againft  the  ftate,  fo  that  they  are  in 

tary  orders  eftablifhed  in  the  long  wars  between  the  Spaniards  a  manner  independent  of  the  courts  of  juftice. 

and  the  Moors,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  brave.  The  eldeft  fon  ofa  Grandee  has  the  title  of  Emi- 
and  had  feveral  commanderies  annexed  to  their  nence  as  well  as  his  father,  and  the  Grandees  of 
refpeCtive  orders,  confifting  chiefly  of  towns  and  Spain  pretend,  that  they  are  equal  to  the  Electors 
territories  taken  from  the  Infidels ;  and  formerly  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Princes  of  Italy*,  info- 
thefe  Knights  took  vows  of  chaftity,  &c.  as  the  much  that  when  the  Duke  d’Efcalona  ferved  under 

the 
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the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  Hungary,  he  never  came 
into  any  place  where  the  Elector  was,  becaufe  he 
would  not  give  his  Highnefs  any  other  title  but 
that  of  Eminence,  which  belongs  to  the  Gran¬ 
dees:  nor  would  the  late  Duke  ot  Alva,  when  he 
was  Ambalfador  at  the  court  ot  France,  fee  the- 
Duke  of  Mantua  otherwife  than  incognito,  be¬ 
caufe  he  would  not  give  him  the  title  of  Highnefs. 

As  to  the  Cardinals  and  Grandees,  they  give  each 
other  the  title  of  Eminence  reciprocally. 

CHAP.  XX. 

‘Treats  of  the  firength ,  forces  and  revenues  of  the 
kingdom  of  Stain  and  of  their  coins,  foreign  trade 
and  navigation. 

C  H  A  P  /'"jTSHERE  is  no  kingdom  on  the  continent  bet- 
XX.  ter  defended  by  nature  than  that  of  Spain, 

furrounded  on  three  tides  by  the  lea;  and  on  the 
and  "forces  fourth,  towards  France,  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
of  Spain,  acceffible  but  in  very  few  places,  and  thofe  very 
(trait  and  difficult,  leparate  it  from  the  reft  of 
Europe  •,  and  yet  no  country  has  lain  more  ex- 
poled  to  the  infuics  of  it’s  neighbours  than  this  for 
many  years,  through  the  ill  condudt  of  it’s  Princes 
and  Minifters.  Since  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in¬ 
deed,  the  prelent  King  having  refeued  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  crown  out  of  the  hands  of  a  multitude 
of  ufrlds  officers  and  penfioners,  reftored  their  mi¬ 
litary  difeiphne,  and  augmented  his  fleet  and  army, 
Spain  begins  to  make  a  figure  again  in  Europe. 
They  have  now  ufually  an  army  of  thirty  or  forty 
thoufand  men ,  regular  well-difciplined  troops, 
and  thirty  men  of  war  of  the  line,  with  frigats 
and  galleys  to  defend  their  coafts  ;  fome  make  their 
land-forces  a  great  many  more.  In  the  year  1713, 
the  Abbe  Veyrac,  a  French  writer,  gave  us  the 
following  account  of  their  ftanding  troops,  viz. 
four  troops  of  life-guards,  as  numerous  as  thofe  of 
France  ;  twelve  battalions  of  Spanifh  and  Walloon 
guards ;  an  hundred  and  twenty  battalions  more 
of  foot,  and  an  hundred  and  thirty  fquadrons  of 
horfe,  which  ifeompleat,  muft  amount  to  feventy 
thoufand:  and  many  are  of  opinion  they  are  not 
Jcfs  at  this  day,  which  is  a  force  fufficient  to  re- 
pulfe  any  enemy  that  fhould  attempt  to  invade  them, 
even  France  itfelf,  if  unallitted  by  the  maritime 
powers,  provided  none  of  their  provinces  revolt. 
But  what  I  look  upon  to  be  the  greateft  fecurity 
they  can  have  on  that  fide,  is  the  treaty  of  U- 
trecht,  whereby  France  has  renounced  all  future 
right  flae  may  ever  acquire  to  the  territories  of 
Spain,  and  which  all  the  powers  of  Europe  are 
engaged,  as  well  in  point  of  intereft  as  by  com¬ 
pact,  to  fee  Unduly  performed.  To  what  pur- 
polc  therefore  fhould  France  ever  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  carrying  a  war  over  the  Pyrenees  into 
Spain,  when  fhe  knows  ffie  (hall  be  obliged  to  re- 
hnquifh  all  her  conquefts  again?  Andastoany  in¬ 
vasion  by  fea,  by  any  other  power  in  Europe,  it 
is  highly  probable  it  will  never  be  attempted  a- 
gain  :  England  buffered  too  much  in  the  laft  war, 
to  undertake  iuch  another  enterprize;  and  I  know 
no  other  nation  that  could  do  it  with  the  fame 
advantage.  We  undertook  it  when  we  had  Portu¬ 
gal  tor  our  allie,  and  one  half  of  the  kingdom  in 
our  intereft,  and  tho’  we  met  with  the  moft  fur- 
prizing  luccels  for  fcveral  years,  were  not  able  to 
fix  King  Charles  upori  the  throne,  or  main¬ 
tain  our  ground  there  ;  and  if  it  could  not  be  ef¬ 
fected  when  that  crown  was  fo  extremely  weak, 
a  id  there  were  io  many  concurring  circumftances 
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in  our  favour,  it  muft  be  in  vain  to  attempt  it  now  CHAP, 
they  have  put  their  militia  upon  fo  good  a  foot, 
and  have  fo  formidable  a  body  of  veteran  troops : * 
nor  can  we  or  any  other  people  be  fuppofed  to  have 
the  fame  inducements  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of 
Spain  again  for  many  ages.  They  may  be  diftreffed 
at  fea  indeed  by  the  Englifh,  French  or  Dutch  ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  whenever  thefe  powers  difturb 
the  Spanifh  trade,  they  do  but  wound  their  own  ; 
fo  that  it  feems  the  intereft  of  every  Prince  and 
State  in  Europe  to  let  them  enjoy  a  long  uninter¬ 
rupted  peace.  And  if  their  Princes  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon  can  revive  their  manufactures  and  fo¬ 
reign  commerce,  and  baniffi  that  fpirit  of  pride 
and  indolence,  which  brought  them  fo  very  low, 
they  may  be  as  flourifhing  a  people  as  any  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  for  no  country  is  better  fttuated  for  trade, 
or  is  capable  of  producing  more  valuable  fruits  or 
manufactures,  than  Spain  and  the  Spanifh  fettle- 
ments  in  America.  But  I  defer  faying  more  on 
this  fubjeCt  till  I  come  to  the  article  of  commerce, 
and  proceed  to  enquire  into  the  publick  revenues 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  King’s  revenues  arife  from  thecuftoms  and  Revenues, 
duties  laidon  all  goods  imported  and  exported  ;  from 
the  further  duties  laid  on  all  goods  brought  into  Ma¬ 
drid,  or  carried  from  one  province  to  another ; 
from  the  rents  of  all  the  houfes  in  Madrid,  the 
firft  floors  of  which  belong  to  the  King  ;  from  a 
tax  laid  on  the  peafants  and  other  people  under 
the  degree  of  nobility,  proportionable  to  their  fub- 
ftance,  (for  the  Nobility  are  not  taxed  but  in  ex¬ 
traordinary  cafes) ;  by  a  duty  on  all  eatables,  being 
a  kind  of  general  excife  ;  from  a  duty  the  King 
raifes  on  the  owners  of  cattle,  which  are  driven 
annually  in  winter-time  from  Leon,  Old-Caftile, 

Afturia,  and  other  northern  provinces,  info  Eftre- 
madura  and  New-Caftile,  when  the  fnow  covers 
the  mountains ;  from  the  croifade,  which  is  a 
duty  the  Pope  allows  the  King  of  Spain  to  raife 
upon  thofe  who  eat  butter,  cheefe,  milk,  or  eggs 
in  Lent ;  from  a  fubfldy  paid  by  the  clergy,  firft: 
inftituted  to  maintain  the  war  againft  the  Infidels ; 
from  a  duty  the  Clergy  pay  to  be  excufed  from  car¬ 
rying  arms  againft  the  Infidels;  by  a  revenue 
that  arifes  to  the  King  as  matter  of  the  three  mili¬ 
tary  orders,  and  from  ieveral  taxes,  which  the 
Knights  of  thofe  orders  pay  to  be  excufed  from 
raifing  fuch  forces  as  their  tenures  oblige  them  to ; 
from  a  duty  paid  by  thofe  who  cut  timber  in  the 
forefts  of  Leon,  and  other  places  ;  by  the  fifth 
which  the  King  hath  of  all  gold  and  filver  dug 
out  of  the  mines,  and  alfo  of  copper,  lead,  iron, 
quickfilver,  pearls,  mufk,  amber,  emeralds,  and 
other  precious  ftones  ;  from  the  indulto,  or  duty 
paid  to  the  crown  for  all  treafureand  merchandize 
imported  from  America,  &c.  all  which,  I  per¬ 
ceive,  does  not  amount  to  more  than  five  millions 
fterling;  at  leaft  there  does  not  come  more  into 
the  King’s  treafury,  after  all  charges  deducted,  not- 
withftanding  the  late  regulations  of  their  finances  ; 
and  great  part  of  this  is  taken  up  in  the  payment 
of  their  civil  lift,  and  other  necefiary  expences  of 
the  court ;  which  feems  to  be  but  a  very  (lender 
revenue,  confidering  the  extent  and  riches  of  the 
country,  and  the  treafures  imported  from  the 
Weft-Indies.  But  there  are  two  or  three  very 
good  reafons  why  it  is  no  greater,  one  of  which  is 
the  fmall  proportion  of  land  that  is  cultivated,  and 
the  negleCt  of  their  manufactures ;  another  is, 
that  the  Clergy  and  Nobility,  who  are  poffeflfed 
of  moft  of  the  lands,  are  taxed  very  low ;  and  a 
third  may  be,  that  the  King’s  revenues  ftill  pafs 
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CHAP,  through  fuch  a  multitude  of  hands  who  have  fala- 
xx-  ries  and  perquifites  out  of  them,  that  though  there 
be  a  great  deal  raifed,  there  does  not  much  come 
into  his  Exchequer:  but  ftill  1  find  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Spain,  though  they  were  miferably  plun¬ 
dered  and  harafled  by  the  contending  parties  in 
the  laft  long  war,  are  not  fo  much  in  debt  as  their 
neighbours-,  they  have  not  anticipated  their  re¬ 
venues  for  ages  to  come,  as  the  Englilh  have,  who 
fo  much  defpife  the  Spanilh  oeconomy. 

Coins.  Of  the  S-paniJh  coins. 

I  fhall  obferve  in  the  firft  place,  that  in  Caftile, 
Navarre,  Arragon,  Valencia  and  Catalonia,  there 
are  coins  peculiar  to  each  province  but  there  are 
others  that  are  common  to  the  whole  kingdom  and 
the  dominions  thereto  belonging. 

There  are  alfo  in  every  province  real  and  ima¬ 
ginary  coins :  the  imaginary  in  Caftile  are,  the 
Maravedi,  the  Rial  Vellon,  the  new  plate  Rial, 
and  the  Ducat. 

The  real  are  the  Ochavo  of  copper,  the  Quarto 
of  copper  fingle  and  double.  The  filver  coins  are, 
the  Half  Rial  of  plate,  the  Whole  Rial,  and  the 
Double  Rial-,  the  Half  Piaftre,  the  Whole  Piaftre, 
and  another  coin,  called  the  Maria,  from  the 
name  impreffed  upon  it  with  a  crofs  over  it. 

The  imaginary  money  of  Arragon  is  the  Livre, 
or  pound,  which  makes  fixteen  Rials  of  plate  ; 
their  real  copper  coin  peculiar  to  them,  is  of  the 
value  of  a  filver  Denier  :  and  all  the  gold  coins 
which  are  current  in  Caftile,  are  current  here 
alfo,  except  the  Maria.  There  is  alfo  another 
filver  coin,  called  an  Eighteen,  becaufe  fo  many 
of  them  go  to  a  Rial  of  plate. 

All  the  gold  and  filver  coin  in  Arragon  is  cur¬ 
rent  in  Valencia ;  but  no  copper,  they  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Denier. 

In  Catalonia,  they  have  a  filver  coin  that  is 
neither  an  Eighteenth  nor  a  Rial  of  plate.  They 
have  alfo  a  Denier  and  Sol  peculiar  to  them  ;  and 
the  coins  of  Arragon  are  current  in  Catalonia. 

The  imaginary  coins  in  Navarre  are  the  Ocha¬ 
vo,  the  Cornado,  and  the  Targo.  The  Ochavo 
is  worth  two  Maravedis  or  Mites,  the  Cornado 
four,  and  the  Targo  eight.  They  have  alfo  a 
real  coin  called  a  Maravedis,  which  is  the  only  coin 
peculiar  to  them  ;  but  all  the  gold  and  filver  coins 
of  Arragon  are  current  here. 

In  Caftile,  two  Maravedis  or  Mites  make  an 
Ochavo,  or  farthing ;  two  Ochavos  a  Quarto,  or 
halfpenny  ;  eight  Quarto’s  and  a  half  make  a  Rial 
of  Vellon,  and  fixteen  Quarto’s  a  Rial  of  plate  ; 
fifteen  Rials  of  Vellon  and  one  Ochavo  make  a 
Piaftre,  and  eight  Rials  of  plate  make  a  Piaftre ; 
fixty  Rials  of  Vellon  make  a  Piftole. 

In  Arragon,  Catalonia,  Valencia  and  Navarre, 
twenty-four  Deniers  make  a  Rial  of  plate,  and 
one  hundred  ninety-two  a  Piafter. 

The  Ducat  of  Vellon  is  worth  eleven  Rials  of 
Vellon,  and  a  Ducat  of  plate  worth  eleven  Rials 
of  plate. 

The  Maria  is  valued  at  twelve  Rials  of  Vellon, 
and  is  current  only  in  Caftile  and  the  provinces 
depending  upon  it. 

The  Half  Piftole  is  worth  two  Piafters ;  the 
Whole  Piftole  four  ;  the  Double  Piftole  eight,  and 
the  Quadruple  fixteen.  The  fpecies  of  gold  and 
filver,  from  the  Half  Rial  of  plate  to  the  Quadru¬ 
ple,  are  current  in  all  the  kingdoms  and  provinces 
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in  Spam,  except  the  Eighteen,  which  pafifes  only  Chap. 
in  Arragon,  Valencia,  Catalonia  and  Navarre.  xx- 

The  ancient  way  of  accounting  in  Caftile,  was  v — 
by  Maravedis  and  Quinto’s,  the^Quinto  making 
a  million  of  Maravedis ;  but  this  is  difufed,  ex¬ 
cept  in  paying  the  King’s  houfhold,  the  civil-  lift, 
and  the  crown-rents. 

Among  private  people  they  reckon  now  by  Rials 
and  Ducats  of  Vellon  in  Caftile  ;  and  in  Arragon, 

Valencia,  Navarre  and  Catalonia,  by  Rials  and 
Ducats  of  plate. 

Both  the  gold  and  filver  fpecies  are  miferably 
dipt  in  Spain,  infomuch  that  it  is  not  fafe  taking 
them  without  weighing. 

Of  all  the  Powers  of  Europe,  it  is  obferved,  none  Foreign 
are  poflfefled  of  fuch  vaft  territories,  and  lo  well  trade, 
fituated  for  foreign  trade  as  the  Spaniards.  They 
have  abundance  of  fine  ports  upon  the  Ocean  and 
Mediterranean  -,  and  the  produce  of  their  foil  is 
as  rich  and  fruitful  as  that  of  any  other  nation  if 
it  was  cultivated.  Their  wine  and  oil  are  in  great 
reputation,  their  wool  and  filk  admirably  fine, 
and  the  Pyrenean  mountains  furnilh  wood  and  iron 
fufficient  to  cover  the  fea  with  fhips-,  their  fruits 
are  large,  and  of  an  exquifite  tafte,  and  they  a- 
bound  in  precious  minerals.  Their  fettlements  in 
America  furnifh  them  with  prodigious  quantities 
of  gold  and  filver,  filk,  wool,  fugar,  cochineal, 
cotton,  ambergris,  cryftal,  emeralds,  turquoifes, 
balm,  amber,  bezoar-ftones,  pearls,  faphirs,  jaf- 
per,  Brazil-wood,  oftrich-feathers,  ebony,  and 
a  vaft  variety  of  other  rich  merchandizes.  But 
notwithftanding  their  foil  produces  fuch  admira¬ 
ble  wine  and  oil,  very  little  of  it  is  cultivated,  as 
has  been  frequently  hinted  on  other  heads.  Their 
fine  wool  and  filk  is  unwrought,  and  they  import 
the  manufadlures  made  of  it  from  England, 

France,  Italy,  or  Holland,  except  it  be  that  at 
Segovia  they  make  fome  black  cloth,  and  at  To¬ 
ledo  and  Grenada  they  weave  taffeta’s,  damafks 
and  velvets,  but  none  of  the  beft ;  and  the  flota’s 
and  galeons  they  fend  to  America  are  loaden  with 
the  merchandizes  of  England,  France,  Holland, 
and  Genoa,  the  Spaniards  being  generally  no  more 
than  their  facftors  and  agents  -,  and  accordingly, 
moft  of  the  plate  that  is  brought  from  thence  in 
return,  is  exported  again  and  diftributed  to  fo¬ 
reigners.  And  except  the  fleets  which  fail  to  the 
New  World,  and  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
forty  or  fifty  in  any  one  year,  and  the  Bifcayners, 
who  carry  on  a  little  trade  to  the  coaft  of  France 
in  their  own  bottoms,  all  the  wines,  fruits,  and 
other  produce  of  Spain,  is  carried  abroad  in  foreign 
fhips,  which  occafions  their  navigation  to  be  fo  Naviga- 
inconfiderable,  that  it  is  impoftible  they  fhould  ever tlon- 
be  able  compleatly  to  man  twenty  men  of  war  of 
the  line  with  native  Spaniards  that  are  failors  : 
therefore  if  they  have  never  fo  much  wood  and 
materials  proper  for  fetting  out  large  fleets,  and 
could  cover  the  ocean  with  fhips,  as  my  author 
has  it,  they  can  never  be  very  powerful  at  fea,  un- 
lefs  they  improve  their  former  commerce,  and  ex¬ 
port  their  own  merchandize-;  an  Englilh  or  Dutch 
fquadron  well-manned,  will  ftill  be  a  match  for 
their  grand  fleet. 

As  to  the  religion  and  ecclefiaftical  government 
of  this  kingdom,  thefe  will  be  confidered  in  the 
State  of  Portugal,  which  has  a  very  near  refemblance 
to  that  of  Spain,  having  been  a  Spanilh  province 
in  the  laft  century,  and  almoft  inclofed  in  it. 
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treats  of  the fituation  and  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  j  of  it's  name ,  original  inhabitants , 

air,  mountains ,  rivers ,  produce  of  the  country. 


Situation 
and  extent 


The  anci¬ 
ent  and 
modern 
name. 


The  anci¬ 
ent  bounds 


The  anci¬ 
ent  inha¬ 
bitants. 


TH  E  kingdom  of  Portugal  is  bounded  by 
the  Spanifh  province  of  Galicia  on  the 
north  •,  by  the  provinces  of  Leon,  Eftre- 
madura  and  Andalufia,  on  the  eaft ;  and  by  the 
Atlantick  Ocean  on  the  fouth  and  weft :  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  thirty-feventh  to  the  forty-fecond 
degree  of  north-latitude,  and  lying  between  the 
feventh  and  tenth  degrees  of  longitude,  reckoning 
from  the  meridian  of  London  to  the  weftward  •, 
being  about  three  hundred  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  generally  about  an  hundred 
miles  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  Both  the  longi¬ 
tude  and  latitude  may  fomething  exceed  the  bounds 
I  have  prefcribed,  tho’  but  a  very  few  minutes. 

The  ancient  name  of  Portugal  was  Lufitania, 
which  Bochart  is  of  opinion  came  from  the 
Phoenician  word  Lus,  an  almond,  with  which 
this  country  abounds,  and  Tania,  the  Greek  word 
for  a  country.  Others  derive  it  from  Lvs  u  s, 
the  fon  of  Bacchus,  and  will  have  Lufitania  to 
fignify  ’The  Country  of  (Vine ,  which  the  fons  of 
Bacchus  in  this  ifland,  that  annually  drink  fe- 
veral  hogfheads  of  the  wine  of  this  country,  will 
probably  dome  into.  The  modern  name  of  Por¬ 
tugal  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  from  the  town 
of  Porto,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Duero  ; 
which  place  was  formerly  called  Portus  Calis:  o- 
thers  hold,  that  this  town  being  the  port  which 
the  Gauls  frequented  anciently,  was  from  thence 
called  Portus  Gallorum ,  and  communicated  it’s 
name  to  the  whole  country.  But  I  fhall  not  de¬ 
tain  the  reader  any  longer  with  thefe  furmifes ; 
only  obferve,  that  the  bounds  of  ancient  Lufitania 
were  very  different  from  thofe  of  modern  Portu¬ 
gal  •,  for  Lufitania  was  bounded  by  the  river  Due¬ 
ro  on  the  north,  and  the  Guadiana  divided  it  from 
Bjeticaand  HifpaniaTarraconenfis  on  the  eaft  and 
fouth  •,  fo  that  Lufitania  wanted  all  the  province 
of  Entreminho  Duero  on  the  north  •,  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  included  moft  part  of  the  province 
of  Eftremadura  in  Spain,  and  part  of  Caftile  and 
Leon  on  the  fouth  and  eaft. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country  were 
the  Turdetani,  whofe  feats  were  between  the  ri¬ 
ver  Guadiana  and  Cape  St.  Vincent,  olim  Pro~ 
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montorium  Sacrum.  To  the  northward  of  thefe 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  dwelt  the 
and  the  Celtse  ;  and  to  the  northward  of  the  Ta¬ 
gus,  as  far  as  the  Duero,  dwelt  the  Turduli.  The 
Pefures  lay  along  the  mountain  called  Sierra  d’E- 
ftrella,  and  the  Bracari  and  Graii  between  the 
rivers  Duero  and  Minho.  The  Carthaginians  and 
Romans  fucceffively  poffeffed  this  country,  the 
latter  being  expelled  by  the  Suevi,  a  northern  peo¬ 
ple,  who  enjoyed  it  not  long,  being  driven  from 
thence  by  the  Goths,  who  poffeffed  this  with  the 
reft  of  Spain  till  the  Moors  made  a  conqueft  of  the 
whole  country  ;  from  whom  it  was  recovered  a- 
gain  by  the  Chriftians  of  Gothick  extradion,  as 
will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Hiftory  of  this  country. 

Portugal  lying  along  the  weftern  or  Atlantick  The  . 
Ocean,  is  refrefhed  with  cool  breezes  from  the  1  * 
fea  almoft  every  afternoon ,  which  render  the 
heats  of  fummer  more  tolerable  here  than  in  the 
inland  provinces  of  Spain. 

The  country  is  full  of  mountains,  the  principal 
whereof  are,  i.  The  Sierra  d’Eftrella,  anciently 
Mons  Her  minim,  which  lies  between  the  provinces 
ofBeiraand  Tralos  Montes,  extending  itfelf  north 
and  fouth  :  on  the  top  whereof  are  two  large  lakes, 
one  of  them  faid  to  be  unfathomable,  and  fuppo¬ 
fed  to  have  a  communication  with  the  fea,  be- 
caufe  wrecks  of  fhips  have  been  found  in  it,  and 
that  it  is  always  rough  and  ftormy  when  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  ocean  is  fo.  2.  Sierra  de  Marvao,  or 
Herminius  Minor,  in  the  province  of  Alentejo, 
ftretching  as  far  as  the  town  of  Marvao,  from 
whence  it  receives  it’s  name.  3.  The  rocky 
mountain  of  Sintra,  which  the  Englifh  mariners 
call  the  Rock  of  Lifbon,  being  on  a  point  of 
land  about  five  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  that 
city,  and  anciently  called  Promontorium  Luna-, 
upon  which  is  a  monaftery  hewn  out  of  the  folid 
rock.  4.  Sierra  de  Arabida,  olim  Promontorium 
Barbaricum ,  fituated  on  another  point  of  land  to 
the  fouthward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Taio  •,  on  the  top 
of  which  alfo  ftands  a  monaftery.  5.  Monte  Junto, 
or  Mons  Tagrus ,  contiguous  to  the  rock  of  Lifbon. 

6.  Sierra  de  Algarva,  olim  Cicus ,  which  feparates 
that  province  from  the  reft  of  Portugal.  And, 
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1  Galicia. 

Produce  This  country  does  not  only  confift,  great  part  of 
of  the  foil,  it,  of  mountains,  but  fome  of  the  barreneft  moun¬ 
tains  on  that  continent.  Towards  the  bottom  of 
them  indeed  they  are  pretty  well  planted  with  vines, 
which  afford  abundance  of  good  wine.  The  foil 
produces  alio  great  plenty  of  olives  •,  but  the  oil  is 
not  fo  good  as  in  Spain.  Of  oranges  and  lemons 
alfo  nature  is  very  bountiful  here  •,  and  their  fweet 
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Mount  Gerve,  which  feparates  Portugal  from  ra,  and  taking  its  courfe  fouth-weft,  vifits  the  CHAP- 

city  of  Coimbra,  and  about  ten  leagues  beyond 
falls  into  the  ocean.  ' 

The  Cadoa,  or  Sadao,  rifes  on  the  confines  of 
Algarva,  and  running  firlt  due  north,  afterwards 
turns  about  to  the  weft,  and  falls  into  a  great  bay 
of  the  weftern  ocean  near  Setival  or  St.  Ubes. 

The  Cancha,  or  Chanca,  runs  to  the  fouth- 
ward  on  the  confines  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  being 
a  boundary  between  thofe  kingdoms  for  feveral 

oranges,  which  were  brought  from  China  hither,  leagues,  and  afterwards  falls  into  the  Guadiana. 
are  fome  of  the  beft  in  Europe  •,  but  their  four  The  river  Caya  alfo  runs  from  north  to  fouth 
oranges  are  not  comparable  to  thofe  of  Seville,  for  fome  leagues  on  the  confines  of  both  kingdoms* 

Their  plantations  of  mulberries  feed  abundance  of  and  falls  into  the  Guadiana  near  Badajos. 
filk-worms.  Of  wheat  and  barley  they  have  not  TheZezere  rifes  in  the  province  of  Beira,  and 
enough  in  the  beft  years  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  running  to  the  fouth-weft,  falls  into  the  Tagus  near 
natives-,  and  when  they  are  not  fupplied  from  the  Tancos.  The  reft  of  their  rivers  will  betaken 
neighbouring  Spanifh  provinces,  the  Englifh  and  notice  of  in  the  defeription  of  their  feveral  pro- 
Dutch  import  great  quantities  of  grain  frotn  the  vinces. 

north.  As  to  the  peafants  and  country  people,  The  principal  hot  baths  in  this  country  are  thofe  Baths, 
they  live  miferably  upon  maife,  or.  Indian  corn,  called  Calda’s,  fifteen  leagues  north  of  Lilbon  ; 
a  very  coarfe  kind  of  food.  Nor  have  they  much  and  thofe  of  Alvor  in  Algarva  :  but  though  thefe 
good  pafture the  beft  is  towards  the  north,  and  waters  are  in  fomeefteem,  the  accommodations 

for  people  of  condition  are  very  mean. 


the  flefh  of  their  cattle  is  generally  lean  and  dry. 
However,  as  bad  as  it  is,  there  is  fuch  a  fcarcityof 
it,  that  the  common  people  eat  little  flefh.  As 
to  almonds,  raifins,  figs,  chefnuts,  and  fome  o- 
ther  fruits,  we  meet  with  great  plenty  here,  but 
they  are  not  reckoned  fo  good  as  the  fruits  in  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  Spain.  Among  the  produds 
of  their  foil  we  may  alfo  reckon  fait,  for  this  is 
extracted  from  the  fea-water  let  into  pans  on  the 
coaft,  efpecially  in  a  bay  near  Setival,  or  Saint 
Ubes,  as  the  Englifh  failors  call  it,  from  whence 
vaft  quantities  of  fait  are  exported  to  the  north, 
and  to  the  American  plantations.  Of  fea  and  ri¬ 
ver  fifh  alfo  the  Portuguefe  have  good  ftore,  which 
brings  me  to  give  fome  defeription  of  their  rivers, 
which  are,  i.  The  Minho.  2.  The  Duero.  3. 
The  Tagus.  4.  The  Guadiana.  5.  The  Mon- 
dego.  6.  The  Lima.  7.  The  Sadao.  8.  The 
Vouga.  9.  The  Leza.  10.  TheAve.  n.  The 
Cavado.  12.  The  Zezere.  13.  The  Alba. 
14.  TheCoa.  15.  The  Laura.  16.  The  Canha. 
And,  17.  The  Caya. 

As  to  the  four  firft,  they  have  been  deferibed 
among  the  Spanifh  rivers ;  and  therefore  I  fhall 
take  no  notice  of  them  till  their  entrance  into  this 
kingdom. 


As  to  minerals,  their  mountains,  it  is  Laid,  af-  Minerals, 
ford  mines  of  gold  and  filver;  but  I  do  not  find 
there  have  been  any  opened  of  the  former  for  many 
years.  They  import  gold  from  their  fettlements 
on  the  coafts  of  Africa  and  Brazil:  but  travellers 
relate  that  there  is  a  filver  mine  at  Guacaldane, 
which  produces  annually  a  good  quantity  of  that 
metal.  There  are  alfo  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and 
allum ;  quarries  of  jafper  and  other  fine  marble 
with  cryftal,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  other  precious 
ftones. 

Either  their  wool,  or  thofe  that  manufacture  it,  Manufac- 
are  in  fault ;  for  they  make  only  fome  coarfe  ture3‘ 
cloth,  worn  by  the  meaneft  of  the  people  ;  others 
wear  Englifh  cloth  or  fluffs  but  black  bays  more 
than  any  other  kind :  nor  is  their  manufacture  the 
beft. 

The  horfes  in  Portugal  are  brifk  lively  animals,  Cattle, 
as  they  are  alfo  in  Spain ;  but  of  a  flight  make 
and  mules  being  much  lurer  footed,  are  more  ufed 
both  for  carriage  and  draught.  Some  black  cattle 
and  flocks  of  Iheep  are  feen  here,  but  they  do  not 
abound,  and  their  flefh  is  generally  lean  and  dry. 

Their  hogs  and  kids  are  much  the  beft  food. 

There  is  fcarce  any  country  where  they  make 


The  Minho,  the  northermoft  river  of  them,  more  marmalade,  both  white  and  red,  with  abun- 


comes  from  Galicia,  and  taking  it’s  courfe  fouth- 
weft,  divides  Galicia  from  Portugal,  falling  into 
the  ocean  near  Caminha. 

The  Duero  comes  from  the  province  of  Leon, 
and  runs  almoft  direCtly  weft,  till  it  falls  into  the 
ocean  a  little  below  Porto. 

The  Tagus,  or  Taio,  comes  from  the  Spanifh 
province  of  Eftremadura ,  and  running  almoft 
fouth-weft,  walhes  the  walls  of  Lifbon,  falling 
into  the  ocean  ten  or  twelve  miles  below  that 
city. 

The  river  Guadiana  alfo  comes  from  Eftrema¬ 
dura,  and  entering  Portugal  between  Badajos  and 
Elvas,  takes  it’s  courfe  almoft  full  fouth,  difeharg- 
ing  itfelf  into  the  ocean  a  little  below  Syamonte. 

The  Lima  has  its  fource  in  Galicia,  and  taking 
it’s  courfe  fouth-weft,  falls  into  the  fea  near  Viana.  felf  to  be  difgraced  by  the  comparifon,  I  fhall  en- 
The  Cavado  runs  parallel  to  the  Lima,  and  is  quire  farther  into  their  refpeCtive  characters, 
but  a  little  diftance  from  it.  And  firft,  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  there  are 

The  Vouga  rifes  in  the  province  of  Beira,  and  men  in  fome  provinces  of  Spain  more  robuft,  of  a 
running  almoft  full  weft,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  larger  fize,  and  who  would  make  much  better  fol- 
ocean  below  Aveira.  diers,  than  thofe  of  Portugal  I  fhall  inftance  only 

The  Mondego  rifes  alfo  in  the  province  of  Bei-  the  natives  of  Catalonia,  a  regiment  of  whole 

troops 


dance  of  other  lweatmeats ;  and  they  deal  very 
much  in  perfumed  waters. 

CHAP.  II. 

T reats  of  the  perfons  and  hahits  of  the  Portuguefe  ; 
their  genius  and  temper ,  diet,  diverftons  and  way 
of  travelling . 

THEREis  fogreatarefemblance  between  the  CHAP. 

natives  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  latter  hav-  tb 
ing  been  long  a  Province  of  the  former,  that  I  was 
once  determined  to  have  omitted  this  chapter  andhabits* 
entirely  :  but  as  fome  things  may  have  efcaped  me  genius  and 
in  the  defeription  of  Spain,  and  there  are  writers  temper, 
who  infift,  that  a  Spaniard  would  look  upon  him- 
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c  H  A  P.  troops  would  certainly  be  preferred  to  one  of  Por- 
H-  tuguefe :  and  ’tis  become  almod  a  proverb,  that 
a  Spaniard  dripped  of  all  his  good  qualities  makes 
a  perfect  Portuguefe.  But  this  furely  was  never 
faid  ferioufly.  Emanuel  de  Farca,  one  of 
their  own  writers,  in  defcribing  his  countrymen, 
fays,  “  The  Nobility  think  themfelves  Gods, 
“  and  require  a  fort  of  adoration;  the  Gentry 
«  afpire  to  equal  them,  and  the  common  people 
“  difdain  to  be  thought  inferior  to  either.”  But 
he  might  have  faid  much  the  fame  poffibly.of  the 
Spaniards  of  quality,  who,  as  well  as  the  Portu¬ 
guefe,  fcarce  ever  fuffer  their  feryants  to  approach 
them  but  on  the  knee. 

As  to  the  Portuguefe  ladies,  one  who  has  lately 
vifited  that  country  allures  us,  That  their  com¬ 
plexions  are  pretty  much  upon  the  olive;  their 
features  delicate,  but  the  vifage  thin  ;  their  hair 
is  black  and  fhining,  and  their  eyes  fparkling ;  nor 
do  they  want  a  good  fhare  of  wit.  That  they  are 
for  the  mod  part  generous,  charitable  and  moded ; 
and  that  their  ceafing  to  bear  children  fooner  than 
the  women  of  other  nations  is  a  vulgar  error,  as 
well  as  the  dory  of  their  wearing  fpeftacles  uni- 
verfally ;  that  weak  eyes  indeed  is  a  pretty  com¬ 
mon  infirmity  there,  which  is  the  true  reafon  that 
fome  young  people  wear  them. 

Having  omitted  the  account  we  meet  with  in 
the  Lady’s  Travels  of  the  drefs  of  a  perfon  of  qua¬ 
lity,  I  fhall  infert  it  here:  She  fays,  fhe  went  to 
fee  a  lady  of  didin&ion,  and  found  her  in  her  bed¬ 
chamber,  with  her  head  bare,  without  any  coif  or 
other  head-drefs ;  her  hair  was  parted  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  forehead,  and  tyed  with  a  ribbon  ;  that 
her  fhift  was  of  very  fine  linen,  and  as  wide  as  a 
furplice,  the  deeves  large  in  proportion,  buttoned 
at  the  wrids  with  diamond  buttons,  the  neck  and 
wridbands  flowered  with  filk :  That  feveral  fmall 
pillows  trimmed  with  ribbons  and  broad  lace  lay 
upon  the  bed ;  that  the  beddead  was  brafs  gilt, 
and  the  head  adorned  with  four  rows  of  baluders 
of  the  fame  metal.  That  the  fird  thing  fhe  did 
after  fhe  was  up,  was  to  have  recourfe  to  the  red 
pot,  laying  on  the  paint  very  thick,  not  only  on 
her  cheeks,  chin,  nofe,  forehead,  and  the  edges 
of  her  ears,  but  on  the  infide  of  her  hands  and 
fhoulders ;  and  this  fhe  did  every  night  and  morn¬ 
ing  condantly  ;  afterwards  her  woman  finoaked 
her  with  perfumes,  and  then  fprinkled  orange- 
flower-water  upon  her:  and  this  was  agreeable  to 
the  cudom  of  Portugal,  to  which  kingdom  the 
lady  belonged. 

The  Portuguefe,  as  well  as  the  Spanifh  ladies, 
are  generally  little  meagre  creatures,  and  yet  wear 
hoops  and  a  multitude  of  gowns  one  over  another, 
of  rich  duds  trimmed  with  gold  and  filver  lace  ; 
but  the  uppermod  is  of  coarfe  black  duff,  and 
fo  long  that  it  trails  upon  the  ground.  Their 
fhoes  are  of  black  Spanifh  leather,  drait  as  a  glove, 
and  without  heels,  and  they  feem  to  Hide  along 
rather  than  walk  within  doors.  When  they  go 
abroad  they  have  pattens,  being  a  kind  of  filk 
fandals,  fadened  to  gold  rings  or  plates,  which  raife 
them  half  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  make  them 
walk  very  aukwardly ;  but  in  the  houfe  they  nei¬ 
ther  wear  hoops  nor  pattens.  Their  days,  in  which 
they  have  but  little  bone,  are  high  before,  but 
fcarce  reach  half  way  up  their  backs  behind,  and 
confequently  would  expofe  their  tawny  fkins,  if 
their  fhoulders  were  not  covered  with  paint.  Their 
hands  as  well  as  their  feet  are  fmall  and  well  pro¬ 
portioned,  and  their  wide  deeves  with  bread  ruffles 
to  them  buttoned  at  the  wrids,  make  their  hands 
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appear  the  lefs.  People  of  quality  wear  very  fine  CHAP, 
linen,  and  as  it  is  fcarce  and  dear,  the  meaner 
fort  wear  none  ;  they  will  rather  go  without  than 
wear  coarfe  linen.  The  ladies  about  their  necks 
wear  a  broad  laced  tucker,  and  indead  of  a  girdle 
tie  a  dring  of  medals  or  reliques,  or  perhaps  the 
cord  of  fome  religious  order,  about  their  waids,  the 
ends  whereof  reach  down  to  the  ground,  with  fe¬ 
veral  knots  in  them,  and  to  each  knot  a  diamond  or 
other  precious  done  is  fadened ;  and  the  Spanifh  and 
Portuguefe  ladies  have  generally  feveral  fets  of  jewels. 

Crofs  the  top  of  their  days  they  have  a  kind  of 
bread-plate  of  diamonds,  from  whence  there  hangs 
a  chain  of  pearl,  or  ten  or  twelve  little  knots  of 
diamonds.  They  have  alfo  bracelets,  rings  and 
pendants  in  abundance,  but  no  necklaces.  Their 
bodies  are  almod  covered  with  Agnus  Dei’s,  and 
other  little  images;  and  in  their  hair  they  have  a 
variety  of  precious  dones,  with  which  they  form 
artificial  butterfiies,  or  other  infedls.  Sometimes 
they  adorn  their  hair  with  ribbons  and  feathers  of 
various  colours,  but  never  have  any  head-drefs. 

"When  they  go  abroad  indeed  they  throw  a  veil 
over  all ;  and  women  who  are  advanced  in  years 
wear  a  fine  caul  or  coif  over  their  hair ;  but  the 
young  ladies  wear  neither  cap  nor  coif,  night  or 
day. 

The  greated  difference  Iobferve  in  the  drefs  of 
the  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  gentlemen,  is,  that  the 
Spaniards  wear  their  breeches  very  drait,  while 
the  Portuguefe  have  them  large  and  full  like 
trowfers.  The  Portuguefe  alfo  upon  folemn  oc- 
cafions,  as  at  the  marriage  of  their  Princes  and 
Fedivals,  are  permitted  to  wear  lace  and  embroi¬ 
dery,  which  are  prohibited  to  the  Spaniards.  And 
this  was  taken  great  notice  of  at  thefolemnization 
of  the  late  double  marriages  between  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  the  Portuguefe  made  a  mod  glittering 
fhew,  while  the  Spaniards,  who  were  cloathed  in 
plain  black,  appeared  a  little  upon  thedifmal ;  the 
fine  horfes  and  jewels  of  the  latter  were  the  only 
things  taken  notice  of  by  the  fpeblators.  Gene¬ 
rally  both  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  wear  black, 
and  the  Portuguefe  courtiers  frequently  follow  the 
French  fafhionsof  late. 

As  to  their  houfes  and  furniture,  they  have  Houles 
ufually  a  great  many  rooms  on  a  floor,  rather  long  and  fumi- 
tlian  broad ;  the  floors  and  ceilings  area  plain  white ture- 
plaider,  that  looks  like  poliflied  marble.  They 
change  both  their  furniture  and  apartments  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feafon  of  the  year ;  upon  the  lower 
floors  of  their  fummer-rooms  they  throw  feveral 
pails  of  water  every  morning,  which  will  dry  up 
in  half  an  hour,  and  leave  a  refrefhing  coolnefs 
afterwards.  Upon  thefe  floors  they  fpread  fine 
mats,  and  cover  the  walls  with  the  fame  chair- 
high  ;  above  thefe  are  hung  pictures  and  looking- 
glafles,  and  all  round  the  rooms  of  the  ladies 
apartments  are  cufhions  laid  upon  the  mats,  of  filk 
or  velvet,  frequently  brocaded,  which  they  fit 
crofs-legged  upon,  (but  the  gentlemenin  theirs  have 
chairs.)  Between  thefe  are  fine  tables  and  cabi¬ 
nets,  and  at  certain  didances  filver  pots  or  boxes 
with  orange  or  jeflamine-trees  in  them,  and  they 
have  frames  of  draw- work  in  the  windows  to  keep 
out  the  fcorchingfun.  In  the  upper  apartments, 
their  hangings,  cabinets,  paintings,  looking- 
glades  and  plate  are  exceeding  rich  ;  and  the  floors 
are  covered  frequently  with  Turkey  carpets.  In 
winter  their  beds  and  hangings  are  velvet,  trimmed 
with  gold  or  filver  lace  :  in  dimmer  they  ufe  no 
curtains,  or  only  fuch  as  are  made  of  coloured 
gaufe,  to  keep  out  the  gnats.  In  winter  they  ufe 
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c  H  A  P.  the  upper  floors  of  the  houfe,  even  to  the  fourth 
t  llory,  and  in  fummer  the  ground  or  firft  floors. 

L  ~ J  Copper,  tin,  or  pewter  difhes  or  velTels  are  ne¬ 
ver  l'een  in  the  houfes  of  the  quality  -,  they  ufe 
only  filver  or  earthen  ware  :  fome  of  the  Spanifh. 
Grandees  have  a  thoufand  or  twelve  hundred 
dozen  of  filver  plates,  and  three  or  four  hundred 
difhes  of  the  fame  metal  in  their  houfes,  and  other 
utenfils  proportionable-,  among  which  are  reckoned 
a  great  number  of  filver  ladders  or  fteps,  with 
which  they  mount  up  to  their  rich  cabinets  and 
cupboards.  Moil  of  thefe  veffels  and  utenfils  are 
brought  ready  made  from  their  American  fettle- 
ments,  and  pay  no  duties  on  importation.  They  are 
generally  ill-fhaped  clumfy  things,  fuch  as  an  En- 
glifh  or  French  filver-fmith  would  be  afhamed  of. 
Bad  ceco-  Amidft  all  this  wealth  the  bad  oeconomy  of  the 
norny.  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  Grandees  and  Nobility  is 
fcarce  credible,  and  reduces  them  to  a  necefiitous 
condition,  even  while  they  make  this  glittering 
appearance.  Mofl  of  them  pafs  away  their  lives 
in  or  near  the  capital  city  of  each  kingdom,  with¬ 
out  fo  much  as  ever  viewing  their  eflates,  unlefs 
they  happen  to  be  difgraced  at  court ;  they  leave 
every  thing  to  their  fteward,  and  think  it  beneath 
them  to  infpeft  his  accounts.  Their  tradefmen, 
drapers,  mercers,  bakers,  butchers,  paflry-cooks, 
poulterers,  deliver  in  their  goods  upon  trufl,  and 
let  down  their  own  prices,  being  pretty  well  af- 
fured  their  bills  will  not  undergo  a  very  drift  ex¬ 
amination  *,  and  all  the  overplus  of  the  eatables  is 
carried  off  by  the  fervants  (who  are  at  board- 
wages)  every  night. 

It  is  much  beneath  a  lady  or  gentleman  of  qua¬ 
lity  to  endeavour  to  beat  down  the  price  of  a  piece 
of  filk  or  goods,  or  even  to  take  change  of  a  ffiop- 
keeper  out  of  a  piece  of  gold.  And  as  the  tradef- 
man  frequently  gives  feven  or  eight  years  credit, 
he  fets  down  double  the  price  the  goods  might  be 
bought  for  with  ready  money.  They  feldom  lofe 
their  debts  however,  for  the  Spanifh  and  Portu¬ 
guefe  quality  are  men  of  fuch  honour,  that  they 
make  no  difficulty  in  affigning  part  of  their  rents 
for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  when  they  are 
preffed  fur  money  by  their  tradefmen. 

Servants  The  houfes  of  perfons  of  quality  are  crouded 
and  flaves.  with  domeflicks,  and  they  are  frequently  obliged 
to  hire  other  houfes  on  purpofe  to  lodge  them. 
Their  fervants  wages  are  very  low,  eight  pence  or 
ten  pence  a  day  for  diet,  clothes,  and  every  thing  -, 
and  a  gentleman  belonging  to  a  perfon  of  quality 
has  not  above  fifteen  crowns  a  month,  though  he 
is  obliged  to  drefs  in  velvet  in  winter  and  filk  in 
fummer.  And  indeed  they  lay  out  mofl:  part  of 
their  falaries  in  clothes,  living  upon  onions,  peas, 
beans,  and  other  pull'e,  which  makes  them  fo 
.  fharp  fet  that  they  are  ready  to  fnatch  the  meat 
out  of  the  difhes  as  it  goes  from  table  ;  and  both 
gentlemen  and  ladies  women,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
ferior  fervants,  eat  at  cooks  ffiops  upon  fuch  fort 
of  food  chiefly  as  has  been  mentioned  already. 

One  reafon  of  their  having  fuch  numbers  of 
fervants,  bcfides  the  fmall  wages  they  give,  is  a 
cuftom  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  keeping 
all  fuch  in  their  pay  as  have  ferved  their  anceflors ; 
infomuch  that  fome  of  the  Grandees  fhall  have 
four  or  five  hundred  in  their  houfes  of  both  fexes; 
the  greateft  part  whereof  are  purely  for  ffiew,  and 
being  lodged  in  adjacent  houfes,  only  appear  on 
days  of  ceremony. 

But  notwithflanding  they  retain  fo  many,  they 
are  limited  to  a  very  fmall  number  when  they  ap¬ 
pear  abroad  ;  three  or  four  footmen  and  a  groom, 
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perhaps,  bcfides  the  gentlemen  and  pages,  with  CHAP, 
the  lady’s  women,  who  have  coaches  to  them- 
felves.  .The  gentlemen  wear  black  velvet  in  win- 
ter,  with  long  black  cloth  cloaks  that  trail  upon 
the  ground,  and  in  fummer  black  damafk,  or 
other  filk,  and  cloaks  of  a  light  black  fluff  ;  and 
the  women  endeavour  to  imitate  their  ladies. 

Befides  ordinary  fervants,  the  quality  retain  a-  Dwarfs, 
bundance  of  dwarfs  of  both  fexes,  ftrange  mifhapen 
creatures,  their  heads  as  big  as  their  bodies,  but 
dreflfed  up  as  fine  as  poffible.  They  have  alfo  a 
pretty  many  Haves,  both  Turks  and  Moors,  which 
are  valued  at  four  or  five  hundred  crowns  a-piece. 

Over  thefe  they  had  formerly  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  but  the  government  will  not  fuffer 
them  to  kill  their  flaves  at  prefent :  They  ufe 
them  however  very  cruelly  flill  upon  fome  occa- 
fions  ;  I  have  known  a  woman  order  a  pretty  fhe- 
flave  to  be  tied  up  by  the  hands  by  the  other  flaves 
and  whipped  almofl  to  death,  becaufe  her  mailer 
has  looked  kindly  at  her. 

Where  two  flaves  marry,  their  children  are 
flaves  ;  but  if  a  freeman  marries  a  flave,  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  free.  Thefe  flaves  are  the  bed  fervants 
they  have  •,  for  the  other  will  Hand  upon  terms, 
infilling  that  they  have  as  good  blood  in  their 
veins  as  their  mailers.  The  very  beggars  rather 
demand  than  aik  an  alms,  alledging  they  are  de¬ 
fended  from  Old  Chriftians  or  the  ancient  Go- 
thick  nobility,  and  mud  be  difmiffed  with  a  com¬ 
pliment  if  you  give  them  no  money,  and  then 
they  go  away  contentedly. 

The  food  of  the  Portuguefe  is  much  the  fame  Food, 
with  that  of  the  Spaniards,  and  they  are  no  lefs 
fober  and  abflemious. 

The  bull-feafls,  night- rambles,  ferenades,  plays,  Diverlions 
vifits,  and  other  aiverfions  common  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  have  been  taken  notice  of  already.  I 
fhall  here  therefore  only  mention  their  pompous 
probeffioAs  on  Corpus  Chrijli  day,  and  other  great 
holidays,  defigned  equally  for  devotion  and  diver- 
fion,  for  they  frequently  conclude  with  fome  pious 
tradegy  or  comedy  *,  wretched  performances,  that 
can  give  but  little  entertainment  to  any  but  an 
ignorant  bigotted  Spaniard  or  Portuguefe.  The 
lady  in  her  travels  tells  us,  fhe  was  at  one  of 
them,  where  they  reprefented  an  affembly  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  lago,  or  St.  James,  where  our  Sa¬ 
viour  was  introduced  petitioning  them  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  their  order :  Some  of  the  Knights 
agreed  to  it  ;  while  others  alledged,  that  our  Sa¬ 
viour  being  born  of  ignoble  parents,  could  not  be 
of  that  order,  without  breaking  into  the  funda¬ 
mental  rules  of  their  inflitution.  And  it  was  at 
length  carried  in  the  negative,  to  refufe  him  :  but 
to  compromife  matters,  and  do  honour  to  Chrift, 
they  hit  upon  this  expedient,  namely,  to  make 
Chrift  the  founder  of  another  order  of  Knights  : 

And  there  is  aftually  fuch  an  order,  called  Be 
Chrijio ,  in  Portugal  at  this  day. 

The  way  of  travelling  here  is  much  the  fame  as  Travel- 
in  Spain,  except  it  be  that  they  have  not  fo  many  ling, 
coaches,  and  travel  more  by  water  than  the  Spa¬ 
niards  do-,  their  country  lying  along  the  fea-coafls, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  which  rife  in 
Spain  running  through  it.  The  mule  or  the  litter 
are  generally  made  ufe  of  on  a  journey  ;  their 
horfes,  which  are  fprightly  and  well  made,  may 
ferve  on  fhort  vifits,  to  prance  at  a  proceffion,  a 
cavalcade,  or  before  their  mifirefies  windows,  but 
the  mules  are  ftronger  and  furer  footed,  and  con- 
fequently  fitteft  to  climb  their  mountains.  Their 
pace  indeed  is  but  flow  i  and  as  to  tlrangers,  who 
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are  forced  to  have  a  guide  with  them  that  travels 
on  foot,'  they  cannot  go  far  in  a  day. 
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C  H  A  P.  III. 

Shews  the  fever al  provinces  Portugal  is  divided  into  ; 
containing  a  particular  defcription  of  that  of  EJlre- 
raadura,  of  Liflaon  the  capital ,  and  other  great 
towns  in  it  •,  and  of  their  palaces ,  churches ,  pub- 
lick  buildings ,  &c. 

PORTUGAL  is  ufually  divided  into  fix  pro¬ 
vinces,  viz.  Eftremadura,  Beira,  Entre-Min- 
ho-Duero,  Tralos  Montes,  Alentejo,  and  AI- 
garva. 

The  province  of  Eftremadura  (in  Portugal)  is 
bounded  by  the  river  Mondego  on  the  north ,  which 
feparates  it  from  Beira  •,  by  the  fame  province  of 
Beira  and  that  of  Alentejo  towards  the  eaft  ;  by 
another  part  of  Alentejo  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the 
Ocean  on  the  weft :  extending  about  an  hundred 
Englifh  miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and 
five  and  forty  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft. 

Befides  the  river  Tagus  which  runs  from  the 
north-eaft  to  the  fouth- weft  thro*  this  province,  it 
is  watered  alfo  by  the  river  Zezere,  already  de- 
fcribed  ;  by  the  Naboan,  which  rifing  to  the 
northward,  takes  it’s  courfe  foutherly,  and  having 
pafied  by  Tomar,  afterwards  falls  into  the  Zezere; 
by  the  Soro,  the  Cadoan,  and  abundance  of  other 
rivers  of  lefs  note. 

This  province  being  fo  advantageoufly  fituated 
on  the  ocean  and  the  river  Tagus,  and  having  the 
capital  city,  which  is  not  only  the  feat  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  but  one  of  the  fineft  ports  in  Europe, 
within  it’s  limits,  is  better  peopled,  and  confe- 
quently  better  cultivated,  than  any  other  part  of 
Portugal.  The  chief  towns  and  places  whereof 
are,  i.  Li  (bon,  the  metropolis ;  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  whereof  are  Alcantara,  Bellem,  St.  Julian, 
and  Cafcais,  which  require  a  defcription  from  the 
relation  they  have  to  that  capital.  2.  Cintra. 
3.  Almada.  4.  Setubal.  5.  Salvaterra.  6.  Mugen. 
7.  Tomar.  8.  Pedragan.  9.  Leiria.  10.  Alcobaca. 
11.  Peniches.  12.  The  Ides  of  Borlings,  or  Ber- 
linges.  And,  13.  Santeren. 

Lifbon  the  capital,  an  Archbilhoprick  and  Uni- 
verfity,  is  fituated  on  the  north  fhore  of  the  Tagus, 
from  whence  it  rifes  with  an  eafy  afcent,  compre¬ 
hending  in  it  leven  little  hills,  and  ftretching  itfelf 
along  the  banks  of  the  river ;  is  of  a  very  irregular 
figure,  broadeft  in  the  middle,  and  growing  nar¬ 
rower  towards  the  one  and  the  other  extreme.  It 
lies  in  thirty-eight  degrees  forty-five  minutes  north 
latitude,  nine  degrees  and  a  half  to  the  weftward 
of  London,  nine  or  *ten  miles  to  the  eaftward  of 
the  ocean,  and  near  and  hundred  miles  weft  of  the 
frontiers  of  Spain. 

Olyfippo,  theancient  name  of  this  city,  is  fup- 
pofed  by  feme,  who  are  fond  of  making  the 
Greeks  or  Trojans  the  founders  of  all  the  great 
towns  in  Europe,  to  be  derived  from  Ulysses, 
whom  they  have  afligned  for  it’s  founder.  But  it 
does  not  appear  however  to  have  been  a  place  of 
any  great  fame  or  confequence  till  thefe  later  ages. 
While  the  Romans  were  fovereigns  of  Lufitania, 
Emerita,  now  Merida,  in  Spain,  was  the  capital 
of  this  country  :  The  Suevian  Kings  made  Oporto 
the  feat  of  their  government ;  and  the  Gothick 
Monarchs  never  refided  in  Portugal  while  they  had 
the  dominion  of  Spain.  There  were  feveral  other 
towns  in  this  province,  which  was  then  a  part  of 
Spain,  of  much  greater  note.  It  was  indeed  made 


a  Roman  colony,  and  had  then  the  name  of  Felt-  CHAP. 
citas  Julia  conferred  upon  it,  as  appears  by  the  IlL 
following  infcription  found  here,  (viz.)  IMP.  ' 

CAES.  M.  IVLIO  PHILIPPO  FEL.  AVG. 
PONTIF.  MAX.  TRIB.  POT.  II.  P.  P.  CONS. 

III.  FEL.  IVL.  OLISIPO.  But  at  that  time  it 
comprehended  but  one  of  the  hills  it  now  ftands 
upon. 

They  reckon  it  about  two  leagues  from  the  hill 
of  St.  Vincent,  which  is  at  the  eaft  end  of  the 
city  to  the  hill  of  St.  Katherine  on  the  weft  ; 
but  the  breadth  is  very  unequal,  the  town  forming 
a  kind  of  crelcent  on  the  river.  Upon  the  hill  of 
St.  George,  whichisthe  higheft,  and  commands 
all  the  town,  ftands  the  citadel,  feparated  from 
the  city  by  a  wall,  and  looks  like  a  town  itfelf. 

The  city  is  furrounded  only  by  a  finglewall,  and 
feventy-leven  antique  towers  after  the  Gothick 
model,  of  no  great  ftrength  atprefent :  There  are 
twenty-fix  gates  on  that  fide  next  the  river,  and 
feventeen  on  the  land  fide.  It  is  computed  there 
are  in  Lifbon  thirty  thoufand  houfes,  and  about 
two  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants  ;  and  confe- 
quently  it  is  larger  than  any  city  in  England  or 
France,  except  London  and  Paris. 

The  ftreets  are  very  narrow  and  deep  ;  people  Streets: 
are  perpetually  afeending  ordefeending  fome  of  the 
feven  hills,  which  makes  it  inconvenient  to  walk 
in,  as  well  as  for  coaches,  and  occafions  litters  to 
be  ufed  pretty  much.  Thofe  ftreets  which  have  a 
defeent,  and  are  wafhed  clean  by  the  rain,  are 
much  the  fweeteft ;  for  the  reft  are  fo  full  of  all 
manner  of  filth  thrown  out  of  the  houfes,  that  it 
is  not  eafy  to  pafs  them.  The  citizens  houfes  are 
generally  old  ill-contrived  buildings,  and  the  lat¬ 
tice-windows  are  no  great  ornament  to  them. 

Thofe  of  the  nobility  indeed  are  fair  handfom 
ftru&ures,  built  of  hewn  ftone,  and  with  their 
yards  and  gardens  belonging  to  them,  take  up  a 
great  deal  of  ground,  but  few  of  them  have  courts 
before  them. 

There  are  in  it,  befides  the  cathedral,  forty  pa-  Squares, 
rifli-churches,  and  about  as  many  monafteries  of 
both  fexes,  which  make  a  tolerable  appearance. 

The  fineft  fquare  in  the  town  is  that  before  the 
royal  palace,  which  forms  one  fide  of  it ;  another 
fide  of  it  runs  along  the  river,  and  is  lupported 
by  a  wall,  and  on  the  oppofite  fide  is  a  range  of 
fine  buildings.  This  place,  in  the  phrafe  of  the 
French,  is  altogether  charming  ;  for  here  are  the 
moft  elegant  buildings  in  town,  and  here  you  con¬ 
tinually  fee  large  fleets  atanchor  in  the  river,  befides 
great  numbersof  fhips perpetually  under  fail,  either 
coming  in  or  going  out  of  the  harbour  :  here  they 
celebrate  their  bull-feafts,  and  here  they  more 
barbaroufly  bait  fuch  unfortunate  Proteftants  as 
fall  into  their  hands ;  the  people  are  taught  to 
(bout  and  huzza  at  the  roafting  and  torturing  an 
innocent  defencelefs  man,  as  if  fome  fignal  viftory 
were  gained.  Near  to  this  is  another  great  fquare 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  principal 
market  of  the  city  is  held  ;  but  the  largeft  in  the 
town  is  that  called  the  Rucio,  where  the  feveral 
hills  about  it  form  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  and  it 
is  adorned  with  feveral  magnificent  houfes  of  the 
nobility.  Flere  a  fair  is  held  every  week. 

Among  their  buildings  that  of  the  King’s  pa-  The  pa¬ 
lace  is  the  moft  remarkable,  which  lies  upon  the  lace- 
river,  and  is  one  of  the  firft  things  that  prefents 
itfelf  to  a  foreigner  on  his  arrival  ;  it  makes  a 
fplendid  appearance,  and  was  defigned  for  a  fquare, 
but  only  one  fide  of  it  is  built  ;  fome  other  build¬ 
ings  have  been  added  by  different  Princes,  fo 
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CHAP,  that  it  is  not  very  regular.  There  is  a  fine  pro- 
I1L  fpedt  however  from  it  of  the  port,  the  ocean,  and 
the  country  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river. 

The  apartments  are  grand,  very  commodious, 
and  richly  furnifhed  in  winter  •,  but  in  iummer 
they  take  down  the  hangings  and  curtains,  and 
there  appears  nothing  but  bare  walls,  or  pictures 
on  them.  There  are  two  galleries  in  it  about  an 
hundred  paces  in  length,  in  the  firft  and  fecond 
ftories,  and  balconies  in  the  windows.  In  the 
third  ftory  is  the  royal  library,  containing  a  great 
number  of  valuable  books  in  prefies.  Adjoining 
to  the  palace  is  a  fquare  court  furrounded  with  a 
piazza,  where  the  merchants  meet  and  expofe 
their  goods  to  fale.  Within  the  palace  are  feve- 
ral  large  rooms,  where  the  Cortes  or  States  af- 
femble,  the  Council  of  War,  and  the  fovereign 
Courts  of  Juftice.  The  King’s  chapel  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  building,  richly  adorned,  and  fhining  with 
gold  and  azure. 

Churches.  The  churches  in  Lifbon,  as  in  other  Roman 
Catholick  cities,  are  generally  noble  edifices,  and 
richly  adorned  •,  but  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to 
St.  Vincent,  that  Hands  upon  one  of  the  feven 
hills,  to  which  it  communicates  it’s  name,  is  an 
old  Gothick  ftrudture,  which  has  very  little  to 
recommend  it  but  the  richnefs  of  fome  of  it’s  cha¬ 
pels,  with  it’s  facrifty  or  treafury,  where  the  vef- 
fels  and  ornaments  belonging  to  the  church  are 
kept.  The  fineft  and  mod  magnificent  of  their 
churches  is  that  of  the  Dominicans,  in  which  are 
three  chapels,  fhining  with  gold  from  the  pave¬ 
ment  to  the  roof.  In  one  is  the  genealogy  of  our 
Saviour  in  bafs-relief,  and  in  another  that  of  St. 
Dominick  •,  in  the  third  is  a  fine  crucifix,  with 
the  wound  in  the  fide  open,  and  here  the  holy 
facrament  is  continually  expofed.  This  chapel 
is  illuminated  with  wax-tapers,  and  a  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  filver  lamps  •,  and  over  the  portal  we  fee 
the  names  of  all  thofe  who  have  been  burnt  by 
the  Inqijifition.  The  convent  is  fuitable  to  the 
magnificence  of  the  church,  and  near  it  is  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  Inquifition,  to  which  the  Portuguefe 
give  the  name  of  Santa  Cafa ,  or  the  Holy  Houfe  ; 
before  which  there  is  a  fine  fountain  adorned  with 
marble  ftatues  throwing  out  water  on  every  fide. 

In  the  church  of  the  Auguftins,  called  our 
Lady  of  Grace,  is  a  crofs  of  gold  adorned  with 
precious  {tones,  valued  at  an  hundred  thoufand 
crowns,  which  is  carried  in  procefiion  at  their 
grand  feftivals. 

The  Merciful  Society,  as  it  is  called,  have  alfo 
.  a  magnificent  church,  but  it  is  much  more  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  humanity  and  benevolence  of  it’s 
members.  It  is  compofed  of  perfonsof  the  high- 
eft  rank  in  the  kingdom,  the  King  and  Princes 
of  the  blood  are  frequently  members  of  it  ;  and 
he  who  happens  to  be  Steward,  which  isefteemed 
a  poft  of  great  honour,'  cannot  fpend  lefs  than  a 
hundred  thoufand  livres  the  year  he  ferves,  if  he 
would  come  off  with  applaufe.  They  apply  them- 
felves  to  relieve  all  people  in  diftrefs,  particularly 
thofe  who  are  alhamed  to  beg,  widows  and  or¬ 
phans,  whom  they  protect  againft  their  injurious 
neighbours.  They  maintain  a  great  number. of 
poor  virgins,  give  them  portions,  and  marry  them 
as  they  have  opportunity  ;  and  in  fhort,  fays  my 
author,  fuffer  none  to  want  but  fuch  as  have  a- 
bandoned  themfelves  to  vice.  They  relieve  pri- 
foners,  and  aftift  them  in  compounding  for  their 
liberty  •,  and  when  any  are  condemned  to  death, 
they  attend  and  comfort  them  in  their  laft  mo¬ 
ments. 
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In  the  church  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  God,  CHAP, 
every  Holy  Thurfday  they  fhew  the  holy  hand- 
kerchief  ufed  by  our  Saviour  at  his  crucifixion  •, 
which  the  reader  has  met  with  in  feverfil  other 
Roman  Catholick  churches,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
hiftory. 

Another  church  is  much  admired,  founded  by 
the  Queen  of  John  V,  which  is  wainfeotted  with 
ebony  from  the  pavement  to  the  roof,  and  fup- 
ported  by  pillars  of  the  fame  w-ood  ;  2nd  here  that 
Queen  was  interred,  as  ftie  defired. 

The  hofpital  of  All  Saints  is  one  of  the  largeft 
and  beft  endowed  in  Europe,  where  they  enter¬ 
tain  people  of  every  nation  and  religion  without 
exception ;  the  fick,  the  lame,  madmen,  and 
foundling  children  ;  and  when  they  are  fit  to  go 
out,  give  them  a  fmall  fum  to  fubfift  on  till  they 
are  otherwile  provided  for. 

The  Jefuits  have  four  fine  convents  here,  being 
in  great  efteem  in  Portugal,  where  they  are  {tiled 
Apoftles. 

If  w'e  take  a  view  of  Lifbon  from  the  river,  or 
from  the  fouthern  fhore,  it  affords  an  admirable 
profpedt ;  for  as  the  town  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
crefcent,  and  the  churches,  palaces,  convents, 
and  other  buildings  rife  gradually  from  the  river 
one  above  another,  we  command  the  whole  city 
at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  behold  the 
neighbouring  country  from  the  town,  we  have 
the  molt  charming  landftape  imaginable  ;  a  fine 
large  river,  a  league  in  breadth  juft  beneath  us, 
in  which  we  fee  a  foreft  of  fhips  of  all  fizes  •,  be¬ 
yond  it  a  beautiful  country,  interfperfed  with  towns 
and  villages,  and  a  little  farther  the  ocean. 

The  harbour  of  Lifbon,  if  we  extend  it  from 
St.  Benito  above  it,  to  the  bay  of  Cafcais  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  is  four  or  five  leagues  long  ; 
but  if  we  only  take  in  that  part  of  it  about  the 
town,  where  fhips  ride  in  the  greateft  fecurity 
from  ftorms  and  enemies,  in  eighteen  fathom  wa¬ 
ter,  it  will  contain  feveral  thoufand  fail  :  the  en¬ 
try  of  it  indeed  is  hazardous  without  a  pilot ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  fhips  ride  fecurely  when  they 
are  in  it,  being  covered  by  the  hills  on  which  the 
city  Hands  on  one  fide,  and  by  the  oppofite  banks, 
which  are  very  high  on  the  other.  When  fhips 
arrive  they  are  obliged  to  falute  the  fort  of  Bel- 
lem,  or  Bethleem,  two  leagues  below  Lifbon  *, 
but  they  are  prohibited  to  fire  a  gun  when  they 
come  up  as  high  as  the  town,  on  any  pretence 
whatever. 

It  is  almoft  impertinent  to  obferve,  what  every 
one  knows,  that  Lifbon  is  one  of  the  greateft 
towns  of  trade  in  Europe,  though  not  the  greateft, 
as  a  French  writer  infinuates  ;  for  I  believe  it  will 
be  admitted,  that  London  and  Amfterdam  have 
either  of  them  a  more  extenfive  commerce.  We 
fee  indeed  merchants  of  all  nations  and  conv- 
plexions  in  this  city  ;  and  I  queftion  whether  the 
Englifh  do  not  fend  as  many  fhips  hither  as  to  a- 
ny  one  port  in  Europe,  where  they  exchange  their 
woollen  manufadtures,  lead,  and  tin,  for  wine  and 
fruit,  and  receive  good  returns  in  treaiure.  1  he 
King,  with  the  Grandees,  Nobility,  and  Courts 
of  juftice  refiding  at  Lifbon,  contribute  to  it’s 
flourifhing  condition,  as  well  as  it’s  foreign  trade. 

And  as  this  province  is  pretty  well  cultivated,  and 
has  frequent  opportunities  of  importing  corn  and 
cattle  by  fea  and  land,  and  the  rivers  and  fea- 
coafts  afford  them  plenty  of  fifh  and  fowl,  provi- 
fions  are  not  often  fcarce,  at  leaft  they  are  much 
more  plentiful  here  than  in  the  more  inland  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  air  is  more  temperate  than  in  the 
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CHAP.  Spanifh  provi  nces  under  the  fame  parallel;  and 
^  their  water  is  excellent,  infomuch  that  their  peo- 
v~^~/  pie  live  to  a  great  age,  and  not  fo  fubjedt  to  in- 
iirmities  as  in  fome  other  countries.  And  an¬ 
other  great  happinefs  is,  that  it  is  much  fafer 
walking  the  ftreets  in  the  night-time,  than  in 
many  other  great  towns  in  Europe:  a  man  is  in 
much  greater  danger  of  having  his  clothes  fpoiled 
by  a  fhowcr  of  clofe-ftools,  than  of  being  robbed 
or  murdered. 

Alcantara  The  palace  and  village  of  Alcantara  lies  on  the 
palace.  rjver  Tagus,  about  a  mile  to  the  weftward  of 
Lifbon.  The  palace  is  a  magnificent  ftrudlure, 
but  chiefly  admired  for  it’s  beautiful  gardens,  and 
the  delicious  country  in  which  it  ftands  ;  the 
grotto’s,  fountains,  and  cafcades,  the  brooks  and 
canals,  whofe  banks  are  covered  with  flowers, 
orange  and  citron-trees,  perfume  the  very  air, 
and  make  it  a  moft;  agreeable  retirement  in  the 
fummer. 

Bellem.  Bellem,  or  Bethleem,  is  the  name  of  a  town, 
a  monaftery,  and  a  fort.  The  monaftery  was 
firff  built,  and  communicated  it’s  name  to  the  reft. 
King  Emanuel  founded  it  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
Bleflfed  Virgin,  ftiling  it,  The  Birth  of  our  Lord , 
in  memory  whereof  it  was  called  Bethleem,  which 
the  Portuguefe  write  and  pronounce  Bellem  or 
Belin.  Both  the  cloyfter  and  the  church  are  noble 
piles  of  building,  and  plainly  fhew  they  are  of 
royal  foundation  :  the  church  is  lined  withjafper 
and  the  fineft  marbles  from  top  to  bottom  ;  and  here 
are  the  tombs  of  feveral  of  their  Kings  and  Princes, 
being  exquifite  pieces  of  workmanfhip.  The 
church  and  cloyfter  are  delightfully  fituated  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  over-againft  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  channel  is  a  great  fquare  fort  built 
upon  piles,  called,  The  Fort  of  Bellem,  which 
all  fhips  are  obliged  to  falute,  and  fhew  their  bills 
of  difcharge  from  the  cuftom-houfe,  &c.  and  to 
give  an  account  of  themfelveson  their  arrival  from 
abroad.  This  is  not  only  a  garifon  for  foldiers, 
but  the  upper  ftories  of  itferve  to  confine  prifoners 
of  ftate. 

Cafcais.  Two  leagues  below  Bellem  lies  the  village  of 
Cafcais,  on  the  northern  fhore,  before  which  is 
a  road  that  fhips  frequently  come  to  an  anchor 
in  -,  but  it  is  not  very  fecure  riding  here,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fands  about  it.  There  is  a  fmall 
fort  in  the  place,  and  it  is  the  capital  of  a  mar- 
quifate. 

A  little  above  Cafcais  the  Tagus  difcharges  it- 
felf  into  the  ocean  by  a  very  wide  opening,  en¬ 
cumbered  pretty  much  with  rocks  and  fands,  called 
the  Cackopper,  three  quarters  of  a  league  in  length, 
and  half  a  league  in  breadth,  that  divide  the  mouth 
of  the  river  into  two  channels,  through  which  all 
fhips  enter  that  are  bound  for  Lifbon,  by  the  af- 
fiftance  of  pilots  that  come  off  from  the  fhore. 
Each  of  thefe  channels  is  defended  by  a  fort,  with¬ 
out  whofe  leave  no  lhip  can  pafs.  1'he  northern 
channel  is  the  narrowelt  and  moft  difficult,  which 
St.  Julien.  is  defended  by  Fort  St.  Julien,  or  Giaom,  built 
upon  a  rock,  and  furnilhed  with  forty  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  a  garifon  of  three  hundred  men. 

Fort  Bou-  The  great  channel  lies  to  the  fouthward,  being 
gio.  defended  by  Fort  St.  Laurence,  or  the  Tower  of 
Bougio,  as  the  Portuguefe  call  it,  and  is  erected 

an/rnoun  °n  P^es  °n  3  *n  ^  °f  the 

tainof  Cin-  being  of  a  round  form,  and  the  works  faced 
tra,  or  the  with  free  ftone. 

Moon,  Beyond  Cafcais,  on  the  ocean,  near  the  mouth 

rock  ofC  ^ie  ^a§Lls’  *s  a  promontory  or  cape  which 

Lisbon. 


the  ancients  call  Promontorium  Luna,  or  Ohjfcpfo-  CHAP. 
nenfe ,  and  the  modern  Portuguefe,  Cabo  de  Kocca ,  m- 
which  is  the  fame  the  Engliffi  mariners  call  the ' 

Rock  of  Lifbon.  This  promontory  is  the  fpuror 
branch  of  an  high  mountain,  which  failors  make 
at  a  great  diftance,  formerly  called  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  the  Moon,  and  at  this  day  Mount  Cintra. 

On  the  fide  of  this  mountain,  behind  Cafcais,  is 
a  little  town  of  the  fame  name,  about  feven  leagues 
from  Lifbon.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a 
fine  monaftery,  the  friars  whereof  are  of  the  order 
of  St.  Jerom,  dedicated  a  nojlra  Senhora  da  Rocca , 
or  to  our  Lady  of  the  Rock,  with  a  church,  to 
which  people  relort  and  pay  a  nine  days  devotion. 

Both  the  church  and  cloyfter,  with  an  inn  that 
ftands  near  it  for  the  accommodation  of  the  devout, 
are  hewn  out  of  the  Tolid  rock.  From  hence  there 
is  one  of  the  fineft  profpedts  in  the  world  ;  on  one 
fide  is  the  ocean,  and  on  a  fecond  the  river  Tagus, 
and  on  the  other  two  a  fine  country  well  planted 
and  manured.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on 
the  promontory,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
temple,  dedicated  to  the  fun  and  moon ;  on 
one  of  the  pillars  whereof  the  following  inferip- 
tion  is  ftill  vifible,  viz.  SOLI  AETERNO 
LVNAE  PRO  AETERNITATE  IMPERII 

ET  SALUTE  IMP.  CAL . SEPTIMII 

SEVERI  ET  IMP.  AVG.  CAES.  M.  AVRE- 
LII  ANTONINI  AVG.  PII 

CAES.ET 

IVLIAE  AVG.  MARTIS.  CAES.  DRVSIVS 
VALERIVS  CAELIANVS  VIATI  VSI  AV- 
GVSTORVM,  &c. 

On  the  fide  of  the  mountain  which  looks  to¬ 
wards  the  ocean  is  the  little  village  of  Collares, 
where  there  is  an  ancient  grotto  or  cave  even  with 
the  water,  inhabited,  as  was  given  out  of  old,  by- 
Tritons  and  Mermaids.  Between  the  village  of 
Collares  and  the  mountain  is  one  of  the  moft  de¬ 
licious  vales  in  the  world,  about  a  league  in  length, 
which  furnilbes  the  markets  of  Lifbon  with  corn, 
wine,  fruits,  and  flowers. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river,  over-againft  Almadj. 
Lifbon,  ftands  the  caftle  of  Almada,  fituated  on  a 
high  rock  in  the  little  bay  of  Couna,  taking  it’s 
name  from  a  town  adjoining  to  it.  Here  is  a 
medicinal  fpring,  whofe  waters  are  good  for  the 
gravel.  A  little  further  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
lies  the  little  village  of  Couna;  and  beyond,  to¬ 
wards  the  eaft,  the  town  of  Aldea  Gallega,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  through  which  lies  the 
common  road  from  Seville  to  Lifbon. 

Setubal,  vulgarly  called  St.  LTbes,  is  a  modern  setubal  or 
town,  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Ceto-  St.  Ubes. 
briga,  which  flood  a  little  to  the  weftward,  and 
had  in  it  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Am¬ 
mon,  in -the  times  of  paganifm,  of  which  there 
are  ftill  fome  remains.  Setubal  is  fituated  two 
and  twenty  miles  to  the  fouthward  of  Lifbon,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cudoan,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  fine  bay,  which  forms  one  of  the  beft  harbours 
in  the  kingdom  ;  and  on  the  land-fide  lies  a  fine 
plain,  abounding  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruits,  two 
leagues  in  length  ;  at  the  end  whereof  is  a  moun¬ 
tain,  covered  with  a  foreft  of  pine-trees  and  other 
timber.  At  this  town  they  make  vaft  quantities 
of  white  fait,  which  is  transported  to  the  northern 
kingdoms  of  Europe  and  to  America ;  and  the 
fiih  with  which  their  rivers  and  feas  abound  are 
vended  to  great  advantage  in  the  neighbouring 
provinces ;  fo  that  St.  Ubes  is  at  this  day  one  of 
the  moft  flourilbing  towns  on  the  coaft  of  Portu¬ 
gal.  It  is  encompafled  with  a  wall  and  other  mo- 
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bour  defended  by  two  forts. 

Caped’Ef-  we^  Setubal  the  land  runs  out  into 

pichcl.  the  fea,  and  forms  a  cape  called  by  the  ancients 
Promontorium  Barbarium ,  and  by  the  moderns 
Cape  d’Efpichel.  1c  is  a  branch  of  the  mountain 
laft  mentioned,  and  the  rocks  of  which  it  confifts, 
afford  quarries  of  the  fineft  marble,  fuch  as  white, 
green,  carnation,  and  other  colours,  of  which  they 
form  pillars  that  take  an  admirable  polifh  ;  in  my 
author’s  phrafe,  you  may  fee  your  face  in  them 
as  in  a  looking-glafs. 

Benevento  At  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Soro  and  Tagus 
lies  the  little  town  of  Benevento:  and  further  eaft- 
ward  Salvaterra,  in  a  fruitful  country,  where  is 
one  of  the  King’s  palaces,  to  which  he  frequently 
reforts.  Mugen  liands  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Colo  and  Tagus,  about  eight  leagues  north- 
eaft  of  Lifbon. 

Tomar.  Tomar  is  fituated  in  a  fine  plain  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  on  the  river  Naboa,  twenty  leagues 
north-eaft  of  Lifbon,  the  country  about  it  being  a 
perfedt  foreft  of  olives.  Above  the  town  Hands  a 


Salvaterra. 


Mugen. 
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Lifbon.  The  country  about  it  abounds  in  corn,  CHAP, 
wine  and  olives,  but  particularly  corn.  IV. 

Seven  leagues  north-eaft  of  Lifbon  lies  the  town 
of  Alanguer,  in  a  plain  planted  chiefly  with  vines  Aur‘suer' 
that  produce  excellent  wine. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Contains  a  description  of  the  province  of  Beira. 

THE  province  of  Beira  is  bounded  by  the  river  Bdra* 
Duero,  which  feparatesit  from  the  provinces 
of  Entreminho-Duero  and  Tralos  Montes  on  the 
north  ;  by  the  Spanifh  provinces  of  Leon  and 
Ellremadura  on  the  eaft ;  by  the  Portuguefe  E- 
ftremadura  on  the  fouth;  and  by  the  ocean  on 
the  weft  :  extending  in  length  from  the  north- 
weft  to  the  fouth-eaft,  that  is  from  Feyra  on  the 
ocean  to  Salvaterra  upon  the  river  Elia,  about 
four  and  thirty  leagues  ;  and  in  breadth  thirty 
leagues :  containing  fix  camarca’s,  or  fubdivifions,  s„-od;v}fl. 
viz.  one  along  the  river  Duero,  called  Lameso 
a  fecond  along  the  ocean,  called  Aveiro; 
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caftle  on  a  mountain,  v/hich  once  belonged  to  the  the  middle  of  the  country,  viz.  Coimbra  and  Vi- 


Templars,  but  at  prefent  to  the  Knights  of  the 
order  of  Chrift,  of  which  the  King  is  Grand 
Mafter,  and  the  Prior  of  Tomar  Sub-mafter. 
This  is  one  of  the  richeft  and  mod  magnificent 
houles  belonging  to  the  order.  The  town  con¬ 
fifts  of  two  parifhes,  and  has  three  or  four  mona- 
fteries  in  it 

To  the  northward  of  Tomar,  in  the  mountains, 
are  the  vineyards  of  Figueiro,  which  produce  ex¬ 
cellent  wine. 

Pendragon  Farther  to  the  northward  lies  the  town  of  Pen- 
dragon,  or  Pedragoa,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Pera  and  Zezere,  in  a  good  air  and  fruitful 
foil,  and  adorned  with  near  two  hundred  foun¬ 
tains.  Here  the  Kings  of  Portugal  had  a  pleafure- 
houfe  when  they  refided  at  Coimbra. 


Rivers* 


fea  ;  a  fifth  to  the  fouth,  on  the  Tagus,  called 
Caftel  Branco  ;  and  the  fixth  to  the  eaftward,  viz. 
that  of  Guarda. 

_  This  province  is  watered  by  feveral  confiderable 
rivers,  which  render  it  very  fruitful,  viz.  the 
Duero,  which  bounds  it  on  the  north  •,  the  Vouga 
and  Mondego,  which  run  quite  crofs  the  middle 
of  it  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  fall  into  the  weftern 
ocean  j  the  Zezere,  the  Ponful,  the  Aravil  and 
Elia,  which  run  from  north  to  fouth,  difeharging 
themfelves  into  the  Tagus;  and  the  Pavia,  which 
runs  from  fouth  to  north,  and  falls  into  the  Duero. 

Larnago  is  an  ancient  epifcopal  city,  heretofore  Lama(,0i 
called  Lama,  fituated  on  the  little  river  Balfamao,  0 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Duero,  and  is  about 
forty  leagues  north  of  Lifbon.  It  contains  two 


Leira.  Leira  is  fituated  weft  of  Tomar,  twenty  leagues  parifhes,  and  two  or  three  monafteries,  and  about 


Alcobaca. 


Peniche. 


Sancaren. 


to  the  northward  of  Lifbon,  between  the  two  lit¬ 
tle  rivers  Lis  and  Lena,  in  a  fruitful  foil.  It  is 
defended  by  a  citadel,  and  is  a  bifhoprick,  the 
only  one  in  the  province  befides  Lifbon,  whofe 
revenue  is  computed  to  be  eighteen  thoufand  du¬ 
cats  per  annum. 

To  the  weftward  lies  Alcobaca,  fituated  be¬ 
tween  the  two  little  rivers  Alcoa  and  Baca,  from 
whence  it  takes  its  name.  The  town  is  mode¬ 
rately  large,  but  is  mod  confiderable  on  account 
of  a  rich  monaftery  of  Bernardines.  It  has  a  mi¬ 
tred  Abbot,  who  is  fpiritual  and  temporal  Lord 
of  the  place,  and  frequently  held  by  perfons  of 
the  firft  rank-,  and  in  the  church  are  the  tombs  of 
feveral  Kings  of  Portugal. 

To  the  fouthward  of  Alcobaca  are  the  hot  baths 
called  As  Caldas ,  which  heal  many  difeafes. 

Thirteen  or  fourteen  leagues  north  of  Lifbon 
lies  the  port  of  Peniche,  in  a  peninfula  on  the 
ocean,  furrounded  with  rocks,  and  defended  by  a 
citadel  and  other  fortifications. 

Two  or  three  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  this 
coaft  lie  four  little  iflands,  called  the  Berlinges,  or 
Borlings,  well  known  to  our  mariners.  The 
largeft  of  them,  which  communicated  its  name  to 
the  reft,  was  called  by  the  ancients  Loudobris  and 
Erythia,  and  has  at  prefent  a  fort  in  it  and  a 
garifon. 

Santaren  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  a  large  plain  that  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus,  twelve  or  thirteen  leagues  north-eaft  of 
VOL.  II.  Numb.  C. 
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two  thoufand  inhabitants.  It  is  famous  for 
affembly  of  the  States  held  here  in  the  year  1 143 
under  Alonso  I,  King  of  Portugal,  in  which 
their  fundamental  laws  were  firft  eftablifhed.  The 
foil  about  it  produces  abundance  of  excellent 
wine. 

Aveiro,  olim  Lavara,  is  fituated  in  a  fine  fruit¬ 
ful  plain,  on  a  little  bay  of  the, fea  near  the  rnouth 
of  the  Vouga,  feven  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of 
Oporto,  and  nine  to  the  northward  of  Coimbra. 

The  bay  divides  it  into  two  parts,  that  have '$ 
communication  by  a  ftately  bridge,  and  it  is  fur- 
rounded  by  an  antique  wall  and  towers,  The  pqrj; 
will  admit  only  of  fmall  veffels,  There  are  in  it 
four  parifhes,  three  or  four  monafteries  and  nun¬ 
neries,  an  hofpital,  and  about  two  thoufand  inha¬ 
bitants.  They  make,  here  great  quantities  of  fait,’ 
which  foreigners  take. off  their  hands. 

From  Oporto  to  Coimbra  there  runs  a  Iongs;err„  de 
chain  of  mountains,  called  by  the  ancients  Mount  Alcoba. 
Alcoba,  which  name  they  retain  at  this  day.  Be¬ 
tween  thefe  mountains  and  the  fea  is  a  pleafant 
fruitful  valley,  interlperfed  with  villages,  but 
fcarce  a  league  in  breadth  in  any  place.  The 
mountains  are  full  of  lprings,  which  form  lictle 
rivulets  that  fall  into  the  Duero,  the  Vouga,  or 


Mondega. 


Coimbra,  or  Conimbra,  is  fituated  on  an  emir 
nence  at  the  end  of  a  fine  plain  on  the  north  fideCoimbrt*' 
of  the  river  Mondego,  thirty  leagues,  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  Lifbon,  and  fix  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
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CH  A  P. ocean.  It  is  a  Bilhop’s  See,  fuffragan  of  Fraga, 
v-  and  the  moft  celebrated  univerfity  in  Portugal ; 
and  here  is  one  of  the  tribunals  of  the  Inquifition. 
The  city  comprehends  feven  parities,  five  com- 
vents  of  men  and  four  of  nuns,  fixteen  colleges, 
a  houfe  of  mercy,  (of  the  fame  inftitution  with 
that  mentioned  in  the  defcription  of  Lilbon)  and 
an  hofpital ;  and  there  are  about  five  thoufand  fa¬ 
milies  in  the  place,  The  bridge  is  a  fine  (lone  fa- 
brick,  of  twenty-nine  arches,  and  indeed  confifts 
of  two  rows  of  arches  one  above  another,  and 
forms  a  covered  way,  through  which  people  pafs 
without  being  expofed  to  the  weather.  The  uni¬ 
verfity  was  founded  in  the  year  1290,  by  King 
Dennis  I,  and  removed  from  thence  to  Lifbon-, 
but  King  John  III,  fixed  the  univerfity  here  again 
in  the  year  1553,  and  is  thereupon  regarded  as 
its  founder.  The  Jefuits  college  is  deemed  the 
fineft  edifice  in  the  place,  and  is  prodigioufly  large. 
The  aquedudt,  which  brings  water  to  the  town, 
alfo  is  admired.  The  cathedral  and  the  reft  of  the 
churches  and  monafteries  are  handfom  buildings, 
well  adorned  and  beautified  i  but  the  ftreets  and 
private  houfes  have  no  great  elegancy  in  them. 
As  the  town  ftands  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  the  ftreets 
are  generally  uneven  ;  that  called  the  Calzada, 
where  the  Jefuits  college  ftands,  is  much  the  faireft. 
There  are  fifty  profefiors  in  the  univerfity,  and 
near  three  thouland  ftudents.  The  revenues  are 
computed  to  be  about  four  thoufand  pounds  per 
annum.  The  country  about  Coimbra  is  ex¬ 
tremely  pleafant,  and  well  planted  with  vines  and 
olives. 

CHAP.  V. 


Contains  a  defcription  of  the  Province  of  Entre- 
minho-Duero. 


fT^HE  province  of Entreminho-Douro,orDuero, 
ho  Douro"  X  derives  its  name  from  its  fituation  between 
province,  thofe  rivers  •,  being  bounded  by  the  Minho,  which 
feparates  it  from  the  Spanifh  province  of  Galicia 
on  the  north  ;  by  the  province  of  Tralos  Montes 
on  the  eaft  •,  by  the  river  Duero,  which  divides 
it  from  the  province  of  Beira  on  the  fouth  ;  and 
by  the  ocean  on  the  weft. 

The  principal  rivers,  befides  the  Minho  and  the 
Douro  already  defcribed,  are  the  Lima,  the  Ta- 
maga,  the  Cavado,  and  the  Rio  d’Aves. 

The  Lima  rifes  in  Galicia,  and  taking  its  courfe 
to  the  fouth-weft  through  this  province,  falls  into 
the  ocean  near  Viana. 

-  The  Tamaga  alfo  hath  its  fource  in  Galicia, 
and  running  almoft  due  north  before  it  falls  into 
the  Douro,  divides  part  of  this  province  from  that 
of  Tralos  Montes. 

The  river  Cavado  ( Cadavus )  rifes  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  confines  of  Galicia,  and  running 
fouth-weft  by  Braga,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  fea 
a  little  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Lima. 

The  Rio  d’Aves,  olim  Avus ,  runs  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Cavado,  and  falls  into  the  weftern 
ocean  to  the  fouthward  of  it. 

The  province  isfubdivided  into  four  Camarca’s, 
or  diftridbs. 

It  is  naturally  well  defended,  being  feparated 
from  Spain  on  the  north  and  eaft  by  rivers  and  al¬ 
moft  inacceflible  mountains,  and  on  the  weft  it 
has  the  ocean.  They  enjoy  almoft  a  perpetual 


Rivers. 
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fpring,  and  a  fweet  ferene  air.  They  have  little 
grain,  and  that  is  chiefly  rye  and  millet :  how- 
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ever,  they  abound  in  wine.  Here  are  alfo  great  C  H  A  P. 
flocks  of  Iheep,  the  wool  and  flefti  of  which  are  in ,  *_  j 

good  efteem  ;  and  in  their  mountains  and  forefts 
is  plenty  of  game. 

The  chief  towns  are  Viana,  Caminha,  Mon- chief 
caon,  Ponte  de  Lima,  Efpolendo,  Porto,  Braga,  town?. 
Amarante,  and  Guimaraes. 

Viana  de  Foz  de  Lima,  fo  named  from  its  lying  viana. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Lima,  and  to  diftinguilh  it 
from  another  town  of  the  fame  name  in  the  fouth 
of  Portugal,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft, 
five  or  fix  leagues  to  the  weft  ward  of  Braga.  The 
town  confifts  but  of  one  parifh,  moderately  large, 
and  adorned  with  fome  handfom  buildings,  both 
publick  and  private,  and  particularly  two  convents 
of  Benedi£lines,that  make  a  good  appearance.  The 
ftreets  are  well  paved  and  even,  and  the  harbour 
commodious,  but  of  difficult  entrance,  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  the  fecurer  from  enemies,  all  (hips  being 
obliged  to  have  a  pilot  from  the  coaft  to  carry 
them  in.  At  the  entrance  of  the  port  is  a  good 
citadel,  regularly  fortified,  and  furrounded  by  a 
ditch  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock.  It  is  become  a 
place  of  brifk  trade  fince  the  Englilh  have  taken 
off  fo  much  Portugal  wine,  though  the  vines  of  this 
province  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe  that  come 
from  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Governor  of  the  province  and  the  Treafurer- 
General  have  their  residence  here. 

Caminha  is  a  frontier  town,  fituated  at  the  Caminha. 
mouth  of  the  Minho,  over-againft  Guardia  in 
Galicia,  three  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Viana. 

The  place  is  ftrong  both  by  art  and  nature,  being 
encompaffed  by  the  Minho  on  one  fide,  and  the 
little  river  Coiro  on  the  other,  and  defended  by 
walls  and  baftions  of  the  modern  way.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  river  Minho  alfo,  in  a  little  ifland, 
is  built  a  regular  fort,  which  commands  the  ave¬ 
nues  to  the  town  and  harbour.  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
duchy  which  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Villa  Real. 

Moncaon  is  another  little  frontier  town,  fituate  Moncaon. 
on  the  Minho,  over-againft  Salvaterra  in  Galicia.  . 

It  is  defended  by  a  caftle,  and  furrounded  by  walls 
and  fortifications  after  the  modern  way,  but  not 
confiderable  upon  any  other  account. 

Ponte  de  Lima  is  fo  named  from  a  fine  bridge  Ponte  d* 
over  the  river  Lima  at  this  place.  It  is  a  pretty  Lima, 
walled  town,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  northward 
of  Braga,  confiding  of  one  parifh,  and  about  five 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  has  in  it  a  monaftery, 
an  hofpital,  and  a  houfe  of  mercy. 

Porto,  formerly  called  Portucale,  and  at  this  Porto, 
day  fometimes  Port-a-Port,  is  fituated  on  the  fide 
of  a  rugged  mountain,  the  foot  whereof  is  walked 
by  the  Douro,  and  is  about  a  league  diftant  from 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  which  here  forms  a  good 
harbour  when  the  fhipping  are  got  into  it,  but  it 
is  of  very  difficult  entrance  on  account  of  the 
rocks  and  fands,  which  form  a  bar  that  can  only 
be  got  over  at  high  water  with  the  affiftance  of  a 
coafting  pilot.  The  ftreets  are  well  paved  and 
commodious  enough,  /only  the  inequality  of  the 
ground  the  town  ftands  upon  makes  it  not  very 
pleafant  walking  in  them.  There  is  a  fine  key 
runs  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  clofe  to  which 
the  (hipping  lies ;  fo  that  a  merchant  may  fee  his 
veffels  unloaded  from  his  own  windows.  It  is 
computed  the  natives  of  this  place  may  amount  to 
four  or  five  thoufand  people,  befides  foreigners  that 
refort  hither  on  account  of  trade.  It  is  efteemed 
the  fecond  town  of  the  province,  and  is  honoured 
with  a  Bifhop’s  See  of  great  antiquity.  Here  is 
2  alfo 
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CHAP,  alfo  one  of  the  fovereign  Councils  or  Courts  of  the 
V-  kingdom  held,  and  an  academy  for  young  gentie- 
‘  men  to  learn  their  exercifes.  They  have  alfo  an 
arfenal,  docks  and  yards  for  building  and  fitting 
out  men  of  war.  Though  the  fituation  of  this  place 
be  naturally  ftrong  and  inacceflible  from  the  fea, 
it  has  only  an  antique  wall  with  fome  ruinous 
towers  on  the  land-fide,  and  a  little  fort  with  four 
baftions.  The  mod:  elegant  building  in  the  place 
is  a  convent  of  the  Auguftins,  in  which  there  is  a 
beautiful  gallery  of  a  vaft  extent  :  the  church 
belonging  to  it  is  of  a  round  form,  and  very  rich¬ 
ly  adorned. 

Braga.  Braga  is  a  very  ancient  archiepifcopal  city, 
known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Bracara 
Augufta,  as  appears  by  the  following  infcription 
found  there,  viz. 

ISIDI  AVG.  SACRVM.  LVCRETIA,  FI- 
DA,  SACERDOS.  PERP.  ROMAE  ET  AVG. 
CONVENTVS.  BRACARAVG.  V.  D. 

It  was  one  of  the  four  principal  towns  of  Spain, 
and  capital  of  a  government,  faid  to  be  built  by 
the  Bracares,  who  anciently  inhabited  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  communicated  their  name  to  it.  When 
the  Suevi  came  from  Germany,  and  made  a  con- 
queft  of  Galicia  and  Portugal,  this  was  the  feat  of 
their  kingdom  for  an  hundred  and  feventy  years; 
and  the  Goths,  who  fucceeded  them,  alfo  made  it 
the  capital  of  a  kingdom. 

The  city  ftands  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river 
Cavado,  about  five  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  thO 
ocean,  and  fixty  north  of  Lifbon.  It  confifts  of 
five  pariflies,  three  monafteries,  and  as  many  nun¬ 
neries,  and  contains  about  three  thoufand  families. 
The  hOufes  are  generally  old  fubftantial  (tone 
buildings,  but  have  no  great  elegancy  in  them, 
any  more  than  the  Archbifhop’s  palace  and  the 
cathedral,  which  are  more  admired  for  their  anti¬ 
quity  and  extent  than  for  their  beauty.  The 
Archbifhop  is  both  fpiritual  and  temporal  lord  of 
the  place,  for  which  reafon  he  has  a  fword  as  well 
as  a  crofscarried  before  him.  His  revenueis  forty 
thoufand  ducats  per  annum,  and  he  difputes  the 
primacy  with  the  Archbifhop  of  Toledo  in  Spain. 
Toledo  it  feems  loft  the  title  of  Primate  oPSpain 
when  that  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors ; 
and  when  Alphonso  I,  King  of  I. eon  and  Ca- 
ftile,  retook  Braga  from  the  Moors  in  the  year 
740,  he  transferred  that  dignity  to  this  city,  and 
all  the  Bifhops  of  Spain  acknowledged  the  Arch¬ 
bifhop  of  Braga  for  their  Primate  :  but  the  Chri- 
ftians  having  reduced  Toledo  under  their  power 
again,  the  Archbifhops  of  that  city  infifted  on 
having  the  primacy  refto red  to  them  :i  but  the  dif- 
pute  is  not  yet  determined.  However,  the  Bifhops 
of  Spain  acknowledge  Toledo  for  their  Primate,  as 
thofe  of  Portugal  do  Braga.  The  country  about 
Braga  produces  corn,  wine  and  fruit,  and  here  is 
a  great  deal  of  pafture,  on  which  they  feed  large 
flocks  of  fheep. 

Guimara-  Guimaraez,  or  Guimaranes,  the  capital  of  a 

ez.  diftridt,  is  fituated  on  the  river  Aves,  about  three 
leagues  fouth-eaft  of  Braga,  and  confifts  of  four 
pariflies,  two  monafteries,  a  houfe  of  mercy  and 
an  hofpital,  containing  about  a  thoufand  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Here  is  ft  palace  of  the  ancient  Kifigs  of 
Portugal,  and  fome  other  handfbtn  buildings; 
their  chief  m anu fftdtti res  are  linen  and  fine  thread. 
The  country  about  it  is  as  fruitful  as  any  in  Por¬ 


tugal,  producing  corn,  wine  and  fruits,  and  abound-  c  H  A  p- 
ing  in  fheep,  game  and  wild  fowl.  V1- 

A  little  to  the  fouthward  of  Guimaraez  lies  A- 
marante,  a  pretty  little  town,  fituated  on  the  river 
Tamaga. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Defer ibes  the  -province  of  Tralos  Montes , 

THE  province  of  Tralos  Montes,  or  Beyond  Tralos 
the  Mountains,  fo  called  from  its  fituation  Montes, 
with  regard  to  the  reft  of  Spain,  is  bounded  by 
Galicia  on  the  north  ;  by  Leon  on  the  eaft ;  by 
Beira  on  the  fouth ;  and  by  a  chain  of  mountains 
which  divide  it  from  Entreminho-Douro  on  the 
weft;  being  thirty  leagues  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  twenty  in  breadth. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Douro,  the  Tamaga,  R;vers. 
the  Pinhaon,  the  Tuelo,  theSabor,  and  the  Coa. 

The  Douro  divides  the  north-eaft  part  of  this  pro¬ 
vince  from  Leon,  and  then  turning  about  to  the 
weft  ward,  divides  Tralos  Montes  into  almoft  two 
equal  parts.  The  river  Tamaga  enters  this  pro¬ 
vince  from  the  mountains  of  Galicia ;  and  run¬ 
ning  fouthward,  divides  part  of  this  province  from 
Entreminho-Douro.  The  rivers  Pinhaon,  Tuelo, 
and  Sabor,  alfo  having  their  fources  in  Galicia, 
run  to  the  fouthward  and  fall  into  the  Douro. 

The  river  Coa,  olim  Cuda}  rifes  in  the  mountains 
on  the  confines  of  Portugal  and  the  Spanifh  Eftre- 
madura,  and  taking  its  courfe almoft  direttly  north, 
difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Douro  over-againft  Torre 
de  Mon  Corvo. 

This  is  a  barren  mountainous  country,  yielding’ 
fcarce  any  corn,  though  it  produces  a  good  quantity 
of  wine  and  oil.  The  natives  are  looked  upon  to 
be  as  clownifh  and  unpolifhed  as  any  part  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  but  few  gentry  among  them.  The 
chief  towns  are  Miranda  de  Douro,  Braganza, 

Mon tforte,  Chaves,  Villa  Real,  Almeida,  and 
Caftel  Rodrigo. 

Miranda  de  Douro,  fo  called  from  its  (landing  Mirauda 
on  that  river,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  Miranda  on 
the  Ebro  in  Caftile,  is  ftrongly  fituated  on  a  rock, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Douro  and  the  little  river 
Frefce,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  is  a  place  of 
importance,  as  it  opens  a  pafiage  into  the  province 
of  Leon,  which  lies  expofed  to  incurfions  on  this 
fide,  not  being  defended  by  mountains,  woods  or 
rivers.  It  is  a  city  and  Bifhop’s  See,  though  it 
confifts  but  of  one  parifh,  a  houfe  of  mercy,  an 
hofpital,  and  about  four  hundred  families. 

Braganza,  olim  Brigantium ,  is  fituated  in  a  Braganza 
plain,  on  a  little  -rivulet  near  the  river  Sabor, 
about  two  leagues,  from  the  confines  of  Leon,  and 
ten  to  the  northward  of  Miranda.  It  is  divided 
intb  the  new  and  old  town,  the  old  Handing  on 
an -eminence,  and  defended  with  antique  double 
walh.  The  new  city  ftands  in  the  plain  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain,  and  has  a  fort  with  four  baftions 
adjoining  to  it.  The  whole  confifts  of  two  pa- 
riffies,  two  monafteries,  and  as  many  nunneries, 
a  college,  a  houfe  *  of  mercy,  and  an  hofpital, 
with  about  fix  hundred  families.  Braganza  is  .  the 
capital  of  a  celebrated  duteliy,  belonging  to  the 
prefent  King  of  Portugal,  whofe  anceftors  were 
Dukes  of  Braganza,  the  moft  illuftrious  houfe 
among  the  nobility,  being  defeended  from' their 
ancient  Kings. 


Chaves 
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CHAP.  Chaves,  or  Chiaves,  olim  Aqua  Elavia,  is  fitu- 
ated  on  the  river  Tamaga,  two  leagues  from  the 
frontiers  of  Galicia  ;  a  fortified  town,  defended 
by  a  double  wall,  a  caftle  and  other  works,  and  is 
the  principal  town  of  the  province,  the  refidence 
of  the  Governor  and  Treafurer-General.  Here 
are  found  abundance  of  ancient  monuments,  and 
among  the  reft  a  pillar  with  the  names  of  the  ten 
cities  of  the  province,  viz. 

CIVITATES  DECEM,  AQUIFLAVIEN- 
SIS,  AOBRIGENS,  BIBALI,  COELERINI, 
ERVAESIL,  INTERAMICI,  LIMICI,  AEBI- 
SOC,  QVARQVERN,  TAMACANI. 

Montale-  To  the  weftward  of  Chaves  ftands  the  caftle  of 
g'e-  Montalegre-,  and  to  the  fouthward,  not  far  from 
the  Douro,  between  the  little  rivers  Corgo  and 
VillaReal.  Ribera,  the  town  of  Villa  Real,  confiding  of  two 
parifhes,  two  monafteries,  a  nunnery,  a  houfe  of 
mercy,  and  an  hofpital,  and  about  eight  thoufand 
inhabitants. 

Almeida.  Almeida  is  a  little  fortified  town,  fituated  on  a 
hill  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  confifting  of  about 
three  hundred  inhabitants. 

Caflel  R0- .  Cartel  Rodrigo  is  a  fortified  town,  fituated 
dr,g°'  among  the  mountains,  a  little  to  the  fouthward  of 
the  Douro,  and  to  the  eaftward  of  the  frontiers  of 
Spain,  remarkable  chiefly  for  a  fine  palace.  The 
reft  of  the  towns  of  this  province  do  not  deferve 
a  particular  defcription. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Defcribes  the  province  of  Alentejo. 

CHAP;  a  LENTEJO,  Provincia  trans  Pagana^  fo 
v  lt-  called  in  regard  of  its  fituation  toLifbon,and 

fometimes  Entre  Pejo  Guadianar  from  its  lying  be- 
province.  tween  thofe  two  rivers,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Portuguefe  Eftremadura ;  and  by  Andalufia 
and  the  Spanifh  Eftremadura  on  the  eaft ;  by  the 
kingdom  of  Algarva  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  Eftremadura  and  the  ocean  on  the  weft  $ 

..  extending  about  thirty  fix  leagues  in  length,  and 
near  as  much  in  breadth. 

Rivers.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tagus  and  Guadiana 
already  defcribed,  the  Zadoan,  the  Exarama,  the 
Campilhas,  the  Canha,  theOdivor,  the  Avis  and 
the  Cava.  The  Zadoan,  Sadanus ,  olim  Calippus, 
has  its  fource  in  the  mountains  of  Algarva,  and 
•running  from  fouth  to  north,  falls  into  the  fea 
near  Setubal,  as  has  been  intimated  already.  The 
reft  of  them  are  fo  inconfiderable,  that  they  are 
dried  up  in  the  heat  of  the  fummer,  and  do  not 
deferve  a  particular  defcription. 

This  province  is  divided  into  five  Camarca’s,  or 
diftridts,  viz.  thofe  of  Portalegre,  Elvas,  Eftre- 
mos,  Ebora  and  Beja  ;  and  is  efteemed  one  of  the 
richeft  and  moft  fruitful  in  Portugal,  efpecially  in 
corn :  they  have  alfo  excellent  wines,  admirable 
fruit,  the  beft  fweet,  or  China  oranges,  come 
from  hence,  and  they  have  abundance  of  dates : 
their  mutton  and  beef  are  good,  and  they  make 
better  cheefe  than  in  any  other  province  ;  and 
here  are  fome  filver  mines,  with  quarries  of  marble 
and  jafper. 

The  chief  towns  are  Ebora,  Eftremos,  Elvas, 
Campo  Mayor,  Aronches,  Portalegre,  Olivenza, 
Villa  Viciofa,  Moura,  Serpa,  Mertola,  Beja,  Por- 
tel,  Viana,  Alcazar  de  Sal,  St.  Iago  de  Cacem, 

,  Sines  and  Orique. 

Pkora  Ebora  is  fituated  on  a  hill  encompafied  with 
mountains,  about  the  middle  of  the  province, 
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twenty  leagues  fouth  eaft  of  Lifbon.  It  is  about  CHAP, 
a  league  in  circumference,  and  encompafied  with 
an  antique  wall  and  towers,  and  reckoned  a 
very  ftrong  place  before  the  modern  way  of  for¬ 
tification  came  in  vogue.  It  confifts  of  five  pa- 
rilhes,  nine  monafteries,  feven  nunneries,  a  houfe 
of  mercy,  and  an  hofpital,  and  contains  about 
four  thoufand  inhabitants.  Prince  Henry  efta- 
blilhed  a  univerfity  here  about  the  year  1559,  ^ut 
it  does  not  flourilh.  According  to  tradition,  this 
city  was  built  by  the  Phenicians,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Ebora,  alluding  to  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the 
foil.  Julius  Cass  a  r  changed  its  name  to  Li¬ 
ber  alitas  Julia ,  as  appears  by  an  ancient  infcrip- 
tion  difcovered  here,  viz. 

DIVO  IVLIO  LIB.  IVLIA  EBORA  OB. 

IVLIVS  IN  MVN.  ET  MVNIC.  LI8ERA- 
LITATEM  EX  D.  D.  D.  QVOVIS  DEDICA¬ 
TIONS  VENERI  GENETRICI  CAESTVM 
MATRONAE  DONVM  TVLERVNT. 

It  was  a  confiderable  town  in  the  time  of  the 
Gothick  Kings,  and  had  the  privilege  of  coining 
money,  as  appears  by  a  medal  of  King  Sis e but, 
on  the  reverie  whereof  we  find  the  words  Civi- 
tas  Ebora.  It  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Moors,  till  the  year  1 166,  when  King  Alphon- 
so  I,  retook  it  from  them,  with  the  reft  of  the 
towns  of  Alentejo.  Twenty  years  after  he  erect¬ 
ed  it  into  a  Bifhoprick  ;  and  in  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Pope  Paul  III,  at  the  inftance  of  King 
John,  created  it  an  archbifhoprick  Cardinal 
Henry,  the  brother  of  John,  who  fucceeded 
to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  his  nephew  the  • 
unfortunate  Don  Sebastian,  being  the  firfl 
Archbilhop  of  this  See.  The  country  about  E- 
bora,  as  well  mountains  as  valleys,  are  exceeding 
Fruitful,  and  in  the  former  are  mines  of  filver. 

Eftremos  is  fituated  fix  or  feven  leagues  north-  Eftremos. 
eaft  of  Ebora,  on  a  hill  which  it  covers  entirely, 
and  is  divided  into  the  higher  and  lower  town, 
the  higher  ferving  as  a  caftle  to  the  lower.  It 
was  ftrongly  fortified  at  the  time  that  Portugal 
revolted  from  Spain,  being  not  far  from  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Andalufia.  The  houfes  of  people  of  con  ¬ 
dition  make  a  grand  appearance,  being  built  with 
white  marble,  which  they  find  upon  the  fpof. 

The  town  confifts  of  three  parilhes,  three  mona¬ 
fteries,  a  nunnery,  a  houfe  of  mercy,  and  an  ho¬ 
fpital,  containing  about  two  thoufand  inhabitants. 

They  make  a  very  fine  red  earthen-ware  at  this 
place,  which  was  not  long  fince  in  great  efteem 
in  England  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  and 
ferved  to  adorn  their  tea-tables.  Without  the 
town  is  a  fountain,  fo  large  that  it  turns  feveral 
mills  near  its  fource,  but  it  dries  up  in  winter. 

It  has  the  quality  alfo  of  petrefying  any  thing  al- 
moft  that  is  thrown  into  it. 

Elvas  ftands  about  twenty-four  miles  to  theEIva*. 
eaftward  of  Eftremos,  and  fix  from  the  frontiers 
of  the  Spanilh  Eftremadura.  It  is  fituated  on  h 
hill  which  it  covers  entirely  j  it  is  defended  by  a 
caftle,  and  ftrongly  fortified,  the  works  being  of 
hewn  ftone.  It  contains  feveral  fair  ftreets  and 
handfom  houfes,  and  has  a  ciftern  fo  large,  that 
it  will  hold  water  enough  for  the  inhabitants  for 
fix  months.  The  water  was  conveyed  thither 
by  a  magnificent  aquedudt  three  leagues  in  length, 
and  fupported  in  fome  places  by  five  high  arches 
one  over  another,  which  was  broken  by  Don 
John  of  Auftria,  when  he  befieged  the  place  ih 
659.  It  confifts  of  four  parilhes,  three  monafte¬ 
ries,  two  nunneries,  a  houfe  of  mercy,  and  three 

hof- 
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CHAP,  hofpitals,  and  contains  about  two  thoufand  five 
VI1-  hundred  inhabitants.  It  is  a  very  ancient  town, 

'  v  ^  and  was  formerly  called  Helvis,  from  a  people  of 
Gaul  who  built  it,  according  to  tradition.  On 
that  fide  of  the  town  where  the  aqueduCt  is,  they 
have  a  large  foreft  of  olives,  three  quarters  of  a 
league  in  length,  .and  cut  into  walks,  with  foun¬ 
tains  in  the  middle  of  them.  Near  this  place 
Don  J  o  h  n  of  Auftria  was  defeated  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  and  forced  to  raife  the  fiege  above-men¬ 
tioned.  Befides  oil,  the  neighbouring  country  af¬ 
fords  fome  of  the  beft  wine  in  Portugal.  King 
Emanuel  honoured  Elvas  with  the  title  of  a 
city  anno  1513,  and  King  Sebastian  procured 
it  to  be  made  a  bifhoprick  in  the  year  1570.  I  find 
it  is  efteemed  at  this  day  one  of  the  ftrongeft  for- 
treflfes  in  the  kingdom. 

Campo  Two  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Elvas  lies 
Mayor.  Campo  Mayor,  a  frontier  town  againft  Spain,  fi- 

tuated  on  the  flat  top  of  a  hill,  and  pretty  well 
fortified.  It  confifts  of  only  one  parifh,  a  mo¬ 
naftery,  a  houfe  of  mercy,  and  an  hofpital,  and 
contains  about  twelve  hundred  inhabitants. 

Arronches  Arronches  is  another  little  frontier  town,  to 
the  northward  of  Campo  Mayor,  and  contains  a- 
bout  five  hundred  inhabitants. 

Portalcgre  Portalegre  is  a  fine  town,  honoured  with  the 
title  of  a  city  and  a  bifhoprick,  fituated  at  the  foot 
of  a  very  high  mountain,  in  an  agreeable  coun¬ 
try,  thirty  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Lifbon,  and 
near  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  It  is  defended  by  a 
good  wall,  with  fome  old  towers  upon  it,  a  caftle, 
and  other  fortifications  *,  but  I  do  not  look  upon 
it  to  be  a  place  of  great  ftrength.  It  confifts  of 
five  parifties,  three  monafteries,  two  nunneries,  a 
houfe  of  mercy,  and  an  hofpital,  and  contains  a- 
bout  three  thousand  inhabitants.  They  have  here 
a  very  indifferent  woollen  manufacture. 

Caftello  Two  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Portalegre 
de  Vide,  ftands  Caftello  de  Vide,  and  to  the  eaftward  of 
Marvan.  it  another  ftrong  caftle  called  Marvan,  with  feveral 
other  caftles  ereCted  on  a  chain  of  mountains  near 
the  frontiers  of  Spain,  which  formerly  went  by 
the  name  of  Mans  Herminius. 

Olivenza.  Olivenza  is  fituated  in  a  large  plain  on  the  eaft- 
fide  of  the  river  Guadiana,  and  as  the  Spanilh 
Eftremadura  lies  open  to  it  on  this  fide,  is  deemed 
a  town  of  confequence,  for  which  reafon  it  is 
fortified  after  the  modern  way.  It  contains  two 
parifties,  a  monaftery,  two  nunneries,  a  houfe  of 
mercy,  and  an  hofpital,  and  about  two  thoufand 
inhabitants. 

Villa  Vi-  Villa  Viciofa  is  a  fortified  town,  fituated  be- 
ciofa.  .  tween  Elvas  and  Eftremos,  and  is  defended  alfo 
by  a  caftle,  which  commands  the  place,  and  has 
in  it  a  palace  which  belongs  to  the  houfe  of 
Braganza,  with  an  adjoining  park  three  leagues  in 
circumference.  The  town  confifts  of  two  pa¬ 
rifties,  fix  monafteries,  three  nunneries,  a  houfe 
of  mercy  and  an  hofpital,  containing  about  two 
thoufand  inhabitants.  In  the  fuburbs  is  an  old 
temple,  now  confecrated  to  St.  James,  but  for¬ 
merly  toPROsERPiNE  *,  and  great  numbers  of 
infcriptions  are  found  in  honour  of  that  Pagan 
deity,  among  which  one  is  as  follows : 

PROSERPINAE,  SERVATRICI  C.  VET- 
TIVS  SILVINVS  PRO  EVNOIDE  PLAN- 
TILLA  CONIVGE  SIBI  RESTITVTA  V. 
S.  A.  L.  P.  Thefe  laft  letters  fignify,  Votum  Sol- 
vens  Ammo  Libens  Pofuit. 

-Moora.  !Moura  is  an  ancient  town,  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  Arucci  Nova ,  fituated  in  a  plain,  a- 
bout  a  mile  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Guadiana, 
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at  the  confluence  of  two  little  brooks  which  fall c  H  A  F, 
into  the  Adita,  and  eight  or  nine  leagues  to  the  vir~  J 
fouthward  of  Ebora.  It  confifts  of  two  parifhes, 
two  monafteries,  as  many  nunneries,  a  houfe  of 
mercy,  an  hofpital,  and  a  fort  ;  but  being  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  late  war,  the  forti¬ 
fications  were  demolifhed  on  their  quitting  it  in 
the  year  1708. 

Serpa  is  fituated  on  an  eminence,  very  rocky  Serpa. 
and  uneven,  a  league  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Gua¬ 
diana,  ten  leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Moura,  and 
about  half  a  day’s  journey  from  the  frontiers  of 
Andalufia.  The  Spaniards  demolifhed  the  forti¬ 
fications  of  this  place  in  the  year  1708.  It  con¬ 
fifts  of  two  parifties,  a  monaftery,  a  houfe  of 
mercy,  and  an  hofpital ;  and  contains  about  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  inhabitants.  Serpa  is  a  very  ancient 
town,  and  retains  the  fame  name  it  had  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  as  appears  by  the  following 
infcription  found  near  the  wall,  viz. 

D.  M.  S.  FABIA  PRISCA  SERPENSIS  C. 

R.  ANN.  20.  H.  S.  E.  S.  T.  T.  L.  C.  GEMI- 
NICVS  PRISCVS  PATER  ET  FABIA  CA- 
DILLA  MATER  POSVERVNT. 


The  adjacent  fields  are  extremely  agreeable,  be¬ 
ing  planted  with  groves  of  figs  or  olives  :  but  in 
the  great  road  from  Cadiz  and  Andalufia  to 
Lifbon,  which  lies  through  this  town,  for  the 
fpace  of  fifty  miles,  viz.  from  Cubas  to  Aldea 
Gallega,  it  is  very  bad  travelling,  the  country 
being  one  fandy  defart,  with  fome  poor  inns  upon 
it  at  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  diftance  from  each 
other,  that  afford  very  little  entertainment. 

Mertola,  olim  Myrtillis ,  is  an  ancient  town,  Mertola, 
fituated  on  an  eminence  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
Guadiana,  near  the  place  where  that  river  begins 
to  be  navigable ,  about  twelve  leagues  to  the 
fouthward  of  Serpa.  It  was  a  flounfhing  town 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  as  appears  by  the 
pillars*  ftatues,  and  other  antiquities  that  are  daily 
dug  up  here,  as  well  as  by  the  many  pieces  of 
fculpture  placed  confufedly  in  the  walls  by  the 
Goths  and  Moors,  who  did  not  underftand  them. 

Beja,  or  Bexa,  olim  Pax  Julia ,  ftands  on  an  Beja. 
eminence  in  the  middle  of  a  fruitful  plain,  three 
leagues  to  the  weftward  of  the  Guadiana  ;  and. 
thirty  fouth-eaft  of  Lifbon.  It  is  of  a  round  form, 
and  defended  by  an  antique  wall  and  towers, 
with  a  caftle  built  by  King  Denis.  It  confifts  of 
four  parifhes,  three  monafteries,  as  many  nunne¬ 
ries,  a  houfe  of  mercy  and  an  hofpital,  and  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  a  city  by  King  E- 
manuel.  Anciently  it  was  a  Roman  colony, 
and  three  of  the  prefent  gates  are  faid  to  be  of 
Roman  architecture.  On  the  fteps  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  church  is  found  the  following  broken  infcrip¬ 
tion,  viz. 


- PAX  IVLI - Q,  PETRON. - - 

And  lower  more  entire  L.  AELIO  AVRELIO 
COMMODO  IMP.  CAES.  AELI  HADRIA- 
NI  ANTONINI  AVG.  PII  P.  P.  FILIO 
COL.  PAX.  IVLIA  D.  D.  Q.  PETRONIO 
MATERNO  C.  IVLIO  IVLIANO  II.  VIR. 

Eight  or  nine  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Be-  Portel. 
ja,  ftands  the  little  walled  town  of  Portel  on  a 
hill,  with  a  caftle  on  the  top  of  it,  confifting  of 
two  parifhes,  two  monafteries,  and  feven  hun¬ 
dred  inhabitants. 

Four  or  five  leagues  to  the  fouth  ward  of  Ebora  Viana. 
lies  Viana,  on  the  river  Exarama,  being  defended 
by  a  caftle,  and  contains  one  parifh,  a  nunnery, 
and  about  fix  hundred  inhabitants. 


Al- 
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C  ti  A  P  ,  Alcazar  de  Sal,  Olim  Salacia  Imperatoria ,  is  fi- 
tuated  on  the  Sadoan,  in  the  diftridt  of  Setubal, 
and  ten  or  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of  that  town, 
de  Sal.  famous  for  it’s  falt-pits.  Above  Alcazar,  on  a 
high  fteep  mountain,  ftands  the  caftle,  ftrong  by 
art  and  nature.  This  town  is  not  only  confider- 
able  for  it’s  fait,  but  the  fine  mats  which  are  made 
of  the  rufhes  in  the  neighbouring  meadows,  and 
vended  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

St.  Iago  St.  lago  de  Cacem  is  fituated  on  a  pleafant 
de  Cacem.  about  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  eaftward  of 
the  fea-coaft,  from  whence  there  is  a  fine  pro- 
fpeft  of  the  ocean.  It  received  it’s  modern  name 
partly  from  a  Moorifh  lord,  who  was  pofTefied  of 
it  when  the  Chriftians  retook  it  from  the  Infi¬ 
dels,  and  partly  from  a  miraculous  image  of  St. 
James,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  found 
here  when  the  town  was  taken.  It  was  built  out 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Merobriga,  which 
flood  about  two  hundred  paces  from  it,  and  of 
which  there  are  ftill  fome  ruinous  remains,  as  an 
aquedudt,  a  bridge  in  the  middle  of  a  valley,  and 
a  fountain,  with  a  fine  refervoir  of  hewn  {tone. 
Sines.  Sines,  or  Odifines,  is  a  port-town,  fouth-weft 
of  St.  Iago  de  Cacem,  inhabited  by  fifhermen, 
who  make  great  advantages  of  the  fhoals  of  good 
fi(h  which  they  take  on  their  coaft.  To  the 
fouthward  of  Sines  lies  the  fine  plain  of  Ourique, 
in  which  are  twelve  or  thirteen  villages,  the  chief 
whereof  gives  name  to  this  plain,  memorable  for 
a  vidtory  the  Chriftians  obtained  here  anno  1139, 
over  five  Kings  of  the  Infidels,  under  the  con- 
dud  of  Alphonso  their  General,  who  was 
thereupon  proclaimed  King  of  Portugal  in  the 
field  of  battle.  In  the  16th  century  King  Se¬ 
bastian  built  a  magnificent  church  upon  the 
place,  adorned  with  trophies,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  this  fignal  vidory, 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Defer  ibes  the  province,  or  kingdom  of  Algarva. 

CHAP.  \  LGARVA,  or  Algarb,  is  the  moft  fouther- 
VIIL  xX  ly  province  of  Portugal,  being  bounded  by 
' — “v — 1  the  mountains  called  Sierra  de  Algarve,  or  Calde- 
m wince.  raon>  which  feparate  it  from  Alentejo,  on  the 
P  north  •,  by  the  Guadiana  and  a  ridge  of  moun¬ 

tains  which  divide  it  from  Andalufia  on  the  eaft  ; 
and  by  the  ocean  on  the  fouth  and  weft  ;  being 
about  twenty-feven  leagues  in  length  from  eaft 
to  weft,  and  eight  in  breadth.  It  is  watered  by 
a  great  many  little  rivers,  but  none  of  any  length 
or  confequence  except  the  Guadiana  already  de- 
feribed.  The  Celtae  and  Turditani  pofTefied  this 
country  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  ,  The 
Moors  held  it  upwards  of  five  centuries,  and  gave 
it  the  modern  name  of  Algarva,  an  Arabick 
word,  which  many  writers  inform  us,  fignifies 
a  fruitful  country  *,  but  a  French  author  before 
me,  who  pretends  to  be  better  verfed  in  Arabick, 
affures  us  that  the  word  Algarbe  fignifies  a  weftern 
country  fituated  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  which 
agrees  very  well  with  the  fituation  of  this  pro¬ 
vince.  The  face  of  the  country  is  generally 
mountainous,  but  affords  however  plenty  of  wine, 
figs,  raifins,  oil  and  almonds,  inferior  however 
to  thofe  of  Spain,  and  it  abounds  in  dates  ;  but 
they  have  not  always  corn  fufficient  for  their  own 
ufe,  and  then  they  import  it  from  the  plains  of 
Ourique,  or  from  Africk  chiefly. 


The  chief  towns  are  Caftro  Marin,  Tavila,  CHAP. 
Faro,  Silves,  Villa  Nova  de  Portimao,  Albor, 

Lagos,  and  Sagrez.  v“*“* 1 

Caftro  Marin  is  a  little  frontier  town  and  port,  Caftro 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  Marin, 
over  againft  Aymonte  in  Andalufia.  The  rocks 
and  mountains  on  the  fide  of  Spain  render  it  of 
difficult  accefs. 

Tavira,  or  Tavila,  is  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  Tavila. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Gilaon,  five  or 
fix  leagues  to  the  weftward  of  the  Guadiana,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Balfa  of  the  ancients.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  province,  but  neither  large 
or  populous.  It  confifts  of  two  parifhes,  four 
monafteries,  a  nunnery,  a  houfe  of  mercy,  and 
an  hofpital,  and  contains  about  two  thoufand  in¬ 
habitants.  The  town  is  walled,  and  defendedby 
a  caftle,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  is  a  ftately  bridge 
over  the  little  river  above  mentioned. 

Faro  is  a  confiderable  port,  ftrongly  fituated  on  Faro, 
the  Ocean,  which  here  forms  a  bay,  in  the  mid¬ 
way  between  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Guadiana,  and  is  -defended  by  a  good 
caftle  and  other  works.  It  confifts  of  two  pa¬ 
rifhes,  three  monafteries,  a  nunnery,  a  houfe  of 
mercy,  and  an  hofpital,  containing  about  two 
thoufand  inhabitants,  and  is  now  an  epifcopal 
See,  removed  hither  from  Silves  anno  1590.  It 
was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Qffo- 
noba,  which  lay  a  little  to  the  eaftward,  and  is 
now  reduced  to  a  fmall  village  called  Eftoi,  where 
was  found  the  following  inferiptions,  viz. 

IMP.  CAES.  p.  LICINIO  VALERI ANQ 
P.  F.  AVG.  PONT.  MAX.  P.  P.  TR.  POT. 

III.  COS.  RESP.  QSSON.  EX,  DECRETO. 

ORD.  DEVOT.— - NVMINI  MAIESTA- 

TIS  El  VS  D.  D. 

The  fea  produces  abundance  of  good  fifh  near 
Faro,  and  accordingly  moft  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  the  fifhery. 

Silves  is  fituated  in  a  pleafant  country,  four  or  Silves. 
five  leagues  north-weft  of  Faro,  formerly  a  Bi- 
fhop’s  See,  but  now  reduced  to  an  inconfiderable 
town  of  forty  houfes. 

Lagos  is  fituated  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  ocean,  Lagos, 
about  five  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Cape  St. 

Vincent,  where  the  Britifh  fleet  frequently  took 
in  water  and  other  refrefhments  in  the  late  war. 

It  confifts  of  two  parifhes,  two  monafteries,  a 
nunnery,  a  houfe  of  mercy,  and  an  old  caftle, 
and  contains  about  two  thoufand  inhabitants.  The 
fifhery  feems  here  alfo  to  be  the  principal  bu- 
finefs  of  the  inhabitants. 

Cape  St.  Vincent,  anciently  called  Promontorium  Cape  St. 
Sacrum ,  is  the  fouth-weft  point  of  the  Continent  Vincent- 
of  Europe,  near  which  is  a  little  town  that  ftill 
retains  fome  likenefs  of  the  ancient  name,  being 
called  Sagrez,  to  which  there  belongs  a  tolerable 
road  for  fhipping,  but  has  little  elfe  in  it  that 
deferves  a  defeription. 

As  to  the  iflands  of  Portugal,  which  are  fitu¬ 
ated  in  the  Atlantick  Ocean  between  Europe,  A- 
frica  and  America,  they  will  be  treated  of  in 
another  place :  I  fhall  only  obferve  here,  that  the 
chief  of  them  are  the  iflands  of  Cape  Verd,  which 
lie  near  that  point  of  land  on  the  coaft  of  A- 
frick,  and  thofe  of  the  Azores,  or  Terceras, 
which  lie  in  much  the  fame  latitude  with  Por¬ 
tugal,  but  rather  nearer  the  continent  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  than  that  of  Europe  ;  and  the  ifland  of  Me- 
dena,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Canaries. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Contains  an  abftraci  of  the  hijlory  of  Portugal. 

CHAP.  Y)  ORT  UGAL  remaining  a  province  of  Spain 
IX.  \f  till  the  Moors  made  a  conqueft  of  it  in  the 
'“'■"v"-"'  eighth  century,  the  hiftory  of  Portugal  till  that 
time,  and  until  the  Moors  were  driven  out  of 
it  by  the  Chriftians,  has  been  already  confidered. 
The  Generals  of  the  Moors,  as  has  been  obferved 
already,  divided  Portugal  as  they  did  the  reft 
of  Spain,  into  abundance  of  little  principalities, 
every  Captain  almoft  ftiling  himfelf'King  or  Sove¬ 
reign  of  what  he  had  poflefifed  himfelf  of  by  force 
of  arms. 

In  the  year  1093  Alphonso,  or  Alon»o  VI, 
King  of  Leon,  and  the  firft  of  Caftile,  demand¬ 
ing  the  affiftance  of  all  Chriftian  powers  againft 
the  Infidels,  amongft  other  noble  adventurers  came 
Henrv,  a  younger  lbn  of  Robert  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  whofe  father  was  Robert  King  of 
France,  the  fin  of  H  ugh  Capet,  according 
to  fome  writers  ;  tho’  others  derive  his  pedigree 
from  the  houfe  of  Lorrain.  But  however  that 
be,  all  agree  that  Henry  with  the  troops  he 
brought  with  him  did  fignal  fervice  againft  the 
Jnfidels :  Whereupon  King  Alphonsus  gave 
him  his  natural  daughter  Theresia  in  mar¬ 
riage,  and  fo  much  of  Portugal  as  was  then  in 
pofleffion  of  the  Chriftians,  which  confifted  then 
chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Entreminho-Douro 
and  Tralos  Montes,  together  with  the  reft  of  that 
country  as  far  as  the  river  Guadiana,  if  he  could 
complete  the  conqueft  of  it,  conferring  on  him 
Henry  at  the  fame  time  the  title  of  Count  or  Earl  of 
Earl  of  Portugal ;  upon  condition  neverthelefs,  that  he 
Portuga .  acknowledge  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Kings 

of  Caftile,  and  attend  them  in  their  wars  with 
three  hundred  horfe  whenever  he  was  required. 
Henry  died  in  the  year  1112,  leaving  a  fon 
named  Alonso  or  Alphonso,  then  an  infant; 
during  whofe  minority  Fe r d  i n  an  d  Paciz, 
Count  of  Treftamara,  who  married  his  mother, 
had  the  adminiftration  of  the  government.  But 
Alphonso  coming  of  age,  drove  his  father-in- 
law  out  of  the  kingdom,  imprifoned  his  mother 
and  took  the  government  into  his  own  hands. 
She  calling  in  Alphonsus  VII,  King  of  Caftile, 
to  her  affiftance,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Count  and  the  King  <jf  Spain,  wherein  the  Count 
obtaining  the  victory,  he  looked  upon  it  that  he 
had  thereby  freed  himfelf  from  the  fubjeftion 
of  the  King  of  Caftile.  Alphonso  afterwards 
invaded  the  territories  of  Ismar  the  Moor,  whofe 
territories  lay  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Tagus,  and 
defeated  him  ,  with  four  other  petty  Moorifh 
Kings  his  confederates,  in  that  memorable  battle 
fought  in  the  plains  of  Ourique  above-mentioned, 
which  was  followed  with  the  reduction  of  moft 
of  the  fouthern  part  of  Portugal  as  far  as  the 
mountains  of  Algarva.  Whereupon  he  was  pro¬ 
claimed  King  of  Portugal  by  his  army  ;  and  ha- 
ing  taken  the  ftandards  of  the  five  Moorifh 
Kings  in  that  engagement,  he  ordered  five  ffiields 
to  be  quartered  in  the  arms  of  Portugal,  which 
are  retained  to  this  day.  Alphonso,  after  a  glo¬ 
rious  reign,  died  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age, 
anno  1 185^ 

5  ,ncho  I.  Sancho,  or  Sanctius,  his  fon,  fucceeded  him, 
1 1 85.  who  was  all  his  reign,  like  his  father,  engaged 
with  the  Moors,  but  found  time  however  to 
build  and  people  a  great  many  considerable  towns. 
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He  died  in  the  year  12  il,  and  was  fucceeded  C  H  a  Pi 
by  his  fon  Alphonsus,  furnamed  C  r  a  s  s  u  s,  ix- 
of  whom  we  meet  with  nothing  more  recorded 
in  hiftory  than  that  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  n. 
Holy  Land  and  took  the  city  of  Alcaffar  from  1212. 
the  Moors.  He  died  in  the  year  1223,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Sancho  II,  an  indolent  Sancho  II. 
Prince,  whom  his  fubjefts  having depofed,  he  fled  I223- 
to  Toledo,  and  his.  brother  Alphonso  III  was 
thereupon  declared  Regent.  Upon  Sancho’s 
death  Alphonso  took  upon  him  the  title  of  Alphonfo 
King  ;  and  marrying  Beatrice  the  natural  J11‘ 
daughter  of  Alphonso  X,  King  of  Caftile,  received 
with  her  in  dower  the  kingdom  of  Algarves,  then 
lately  recovered  from  the  Moors.  Whereupon  the 
Kings  of  Portugal  took  for  their  arms  a  Border, 

Gules,  interfperfed  withcaftles  Or  without  number ; 
but  now  reduced  to  feven  round  their  efcutcheon. 

He  was  an  active  Prince,  and  having  added  feveral 
confiderable  citiesto  hiskingdom,  died  anno  1279, 
when  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Dionysius  a  Dionyfius; 
Prince  celebrated  for  his  juftice,  liberality  and  con-  1279. 
ftancy,  and  adorning  the  kingdom  with  a  great 
many  publick  buildings ;  among  others,  the  academy 
of  Coimbra  was  founded  by  this  Prince.  He  died 
in  the  year  1325,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Alphonso  IV,  furnamed  the  Brave.  His  reign 
was  difturbed  in  the  beginning  of  it  by  his  na¬ 
tural  brother  Alphonso,  who  was  in  great  e- 
fteem  with  the  people  ;  but  he  defeated  him  at 
length,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  the  kingdom. 

He  obtained  a  great  deal  of  honour  alfo  in  that 
general  battle  fought  between  the  Chriftian  Prin¬ 
ces  of  Spain  and  Portugal  on  the  one  fide,  and 
a  confederacy  of  the  Moorifh  Kings  -on  the  other, 
called  the  battle  of  Sellado,  where  the  Chriftians 
obtained  a  fignal  viftory  over  the  Infidels,  and 
killed  two  hundred  thoufand  Moors  upon  the  fpor, 
if  we  may  credit  their  hiftorians  ;  but  nothing 
is  fo  common  as  to  fipd  them  enlarge  and  mag¬ 
nify  things  in  their  relation  of  thefe  wars  much 
beyond  the  truth.  The  greateft  blemifh  in  the  reign 
of  this  Prince  was  the  putting  to  death  Donna 
Agnes  de  Castro,  whom  his  fon  Peter  had 
married  againft  his  confent,  which  cccafioned  the 
young  Prince  to  foment  an  infurreftion  againft 
his  father,  which  was  not  fupprefied  without  a 
great  deal  of  bloodfhed  ;  but  at  length  matters 
were  comoromifed  between  the  father  and  fon, 
and  Alphonso  dying  in  the  year  13575  was 
fucceeded  by  Peter,  to  whom  fome  have  given  peter 
the  name  of  the  Cruel ,  which  it  is  faid  was  occafi-  1357. 
oned  only  by  his  drift  execution  ofoffenders,  never 
fparing  any  that  were  convifted  ;  but  chiefly  from 
his  putting  all  thofe  to  death  who  had  been  any 
ways  concerned  in  the  murder  of  his  beloved 
wife  Agnes.  He  died  in  the  year  1368,  and  Ferdinand 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ferdinand,  who  laid  1368. 
claim  alfo  to  the  kingdom  of  Caftile,  to  which 
Henry  the  Baft ard,  who  had  murdered  his  bro¬ 
ther  Peter,  furnamed  the  Cruel,  had  no  legal 
title.  But  Henry  on  the  contrary  invaded  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  ravaged  the  country  in  a  very  dread¬ 
ful  manner,  obliging  Ferdinand  to  defift  from 
his  pretenfions :  But  after  the  death  of  Henry, 
the  Portuguefe  being  affifted  by  John  Duke  of 
Lancafter,  who  had  married  Constantia  the 
daughter  and  heirefs  of  Peter  King  of  Caftile, 
renewed  the  war  with  John  the  fon  of  Henry 
the  Baftard ,  which  was  for  fome  time  carried  on 
with  great  vigour.  At  length  a  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  parties,  wherein  it  was  agreed, 
that  John  King  of  Caftile  fttould  marry  the  Prin- 
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cefs  B  e  A  T  R  i  c  E  the  daughter  ofKing  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  the  children  of  which  marriage  were  to 
fucceed  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Ferdinand 
died  in  the  year  1383,  being  the  laft  of  the  ancient 
race  of  the  Kings  of  Portugal. 

Upon  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  the  king¬ 
dom  being  in  great  diftradtion,  there  was  an  in¬ 
terregnum  of  two  years ;  for  Eleonora,  Queen- 
dowager  of  Portugal,  being  to  have  the  admini- 
ftration  of  the  government  till  the  King  of  Ca- 
ftile’s  fon  (who  by  the  late  treaty  between  the 
two  crowns  was  to  fucceed  to  Portugal)  was  of 
age,  having  married  the  Duke  of  Andeira,  her 
quondam  favourite,  and  thereby  drew  upon  her- 
felf  the  hatred  of  the  Portuguefe,  John,  the  na¬ 
tural  fon  of  Peter  late  King  of  Portugal,  mur¬ 
dered  Count  Andeira,  and  fet  up  for  himfelf  : 
Whereupon  the  oppofite  party  invited  the  King 
of  Caftile  to  affume  the  crown  •,  but  he  com¬ 
ing  into  Portugal  without  an  army,  the  Portu- 
guefe,  out  of  their  natural  averfion  to  the  Ca- 
ftilians,  foon  expelled  him.  The  King  of  Ca¬ 
ftile  thereupon  raifed  a  great  army,  and  pene¬ 
trated  as  far  as  the  capital  city  of  Lifbon,  which 
he  befieged  ;  but  his  army  being  deftroyed  by  the 
plague,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom  a  fecond  time,  and  the  Portuguefe  there¬ 
upon  proclaimed  John  the  Baftard  their  King, 
who  reduced  thofe  places  that  declared  for  the  Ca- 
ftilians.  There  was  afterwards  a  general  battle 
fought  between  the  Portuguefe  and  Caftilians  at 
Aliubarotta,  where  King  John  obtained  a  de- 
cifive  vidtory  that  eftablilhed  him  upon  the  throne, 
and  which  is  annually  commemorated  in  Portu¬ 
gal  to  this  day.  Afterwards  the  Portuguefe  af- 
fifted  by  the  Duke  of  Lancafter  with  a  gallant 
army  from  England,  carried  the  war  into  the 
heart  of  Caftile:  But  the  Englilh  fuffering  very 
much  by  the  heat  of  the  country,  the  Duke  of 
Lancafter  thought  fit  to  clap  up  a  peace,  in  con- 
fideration  of  a  fum  of  money  and  the  Prince  of 
Caftile’s  marrying  the  Duke’s  daughter,  the  Prin- 
cefs  Catherine,  by  Constantia  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Peter  the  Cruel  late  King  of  Caftile ; 
and  not  long  after  a  lading  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  crowns  of  Caftile  and  Portugal. 
Whereupon  King  John  entered  upon  an  expe¬ 
dition  againft  the  Moors  in  Africa,  and  took  the 
town  of  Ceuta :  And  it  was  under  his  admi- 
niftration,  that  the  ifland  of  Madera  was  difco- 
vered.  He  died  anno  1433,  after  a  glorious  reign 
of  forty-eight  years,  and  is  mentioned  with  great 
refpedt  by  the  Portuguefe  to  this  day.  He  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  Edward,  efteemed  a  good 
Prince,  but  died  within  five  years  afterwards  of 
the  plague,  which  he  got  by  opening  of  a  letter, 
as  it  is  faid,  anno  1438.  During  this  reign  his 
brothers  made  an  unfortunate  expedition  into  A- 
frica,  in  which  they  were  defeated  and  made 
prifoners.  The  Moors  however  confented  to  re- 
leafe  them  on  condition  Ceuta  fhould  be  reftored 
them  ;  and  Prince  Ferdinand  remaining  an 
hoftage  for  the  performance  of  this  article,  to  which 
the  States  of  Portugal  would  never  confent,  he  died 
in  that  country. 

Alphonso  fucceeded  his  father  Edward, 
being  an  infant  of  fix  years  of  age.  The  Portu¬ 
guefe  being  uneafy  under  the  government  of  the 
Queen-dowager,  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  was 
committed  to  Don  Pedro  Duke  of  Coimbra, 
brother  to  the  late  King  Ed  w  a  r  d  ;  who  being  charg¬ 
ed  with  fome  defigns  againft  his  Majefty,  was  mur¬ 
dered  as  he  was  going  tojuftify  himfelf  to  the  King, 
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Alphonso  when  he  came  of  age  was  fuccefs-  CHAP, 
ful  in  his  wars  in  Africa,  taking  the  towns  of  IX. 
Tangier,  Arcilla,  Alcaffar,  &c.  He  afterwards 
laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Caftile  on  efpoufing 
Joanna  the  fuppofed  daughter  of  Henry  IV, 

King  of  Caftile.  He  invaded  that  kingdom  and 
reduced  many  cities  under  his  power,  but  was 
driven  out  again  by  the  celebrated  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  King  and  Queen  of  Caftile  and 
Arragon,  and  defeated  by  them  in  a  general  battle 
near  Toro.  Whereupon  Alphonso  was  forced 
to  renounce  all  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  Ca¬ 
ftile,  and  the  Princefs  Joanna  whom  he  had 
efpoufed,  retired  into  a  convent.  Portugal  fuftained 
great  Ioffes  in  this  war,  the  ill  fuccefs  whereof 
is  faid  to  have  broken  the  King’s  heart.  He  died 
in  th^year  1481,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  John  II. 
John,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  defeat  a  con-  !48i* 
fpiracy  formed  againft  him  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  by  Ferdi  n  and  Duke  of  Bragan- 
za  and  James  Duke  of  Vifco,  who  loft  their 
lives  in  the  attempt,  and  the  latter  of  them  was 
killed  by  the  King’s  own  handr  King  John 
was  the  firft  who  projedted  the  tracing  out  a 
way  to  the  Eaft-Indies  round  Africa  by  the 
Cape  of  Good-Hope,  and  built  the  caftle  of 
Minas  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea.  He  died  in 
the  year  1495,  and  leaving  no  iffue,  was  fucceed-  EmanueU 
ed  by  his  coufin  Emanuel,  fon  of  the  Duke  1495- 
of  Vifco  and  grandfon  of  King  Edward.  Maxi¬ 
milian  the  Emperor  oppofed  him,  and  laid  claim 
to  the  crown,  being  the  fon  of  the  Princefs  E- 
leonora  the  daughter  of  King  Edward.  But 
the  Portuguefe  being  averfe  to  a  ftranger,  and 
finding  in  Emanuel  all  the  qualifications  re- 
quifite  in  a  Prince,  they  adhered  to  him.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Isabella  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  the  Catholick,  who  it  is  faid  perfuaded  him 
to  banifh  the  Jews  and  Moors  out  of  Portugal 
on  pain  of  being  made  (laves  if  they  remained 
in  Portugal  after  a  prefixed  day  ;  whereupon  the 
Moors  went  over  into  Africa,  but  they  took  all 
the  Jews  children  from  them  under  fourteen, 
and  baptized  them  by  force  ;  and  moft  of  their 
parents  being  detained  under  pretence  there  were 
not  veffels  to  tranfport  them,  fubmitted  alfo  to 
be  baptized  rather  than  be  made  (laves :  few  of 
them  were  really  converted,  which  has  been  the 
occafion  that  fuch  numbers  of  them  have  pro- 
feffed  Judaifm  again,  and  been  deftroyed  by  the 
Inquifition.  , 

In  the  reign  of  King  Emanuel,  it  is  faid, 

•  Portugal  arrived  at  it’s  higheft  pitch  of  glory  ;  for 
then  it  was  their  fleets  were  conduced  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  India  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Vascode  Gama,  whereby  they  be¬ 
came  almolt  foie  mafters  of  the  trade  between 
India  and  Europe,  which  was  before  carried  on 
by  the  way  of  Egypt,  whither  the  riches  of  In¬ 
dia  being  brought,  the  Venetians,  Genoefe,  and 
other  maritime  States  in  the  Mediterranean,  ufed 
to  diftribute  them  to  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  But  the  beginning  of  the  Portuguefe  trade 
with  India  having  been  largely  treated  of  in 
the  firft  volume  of  Modern  Hiftory,  I  fhall 
not  enlarge  upon  it  here  ;  and  only  obferve,  that 
in  making  this  voyage  they  cafually  difcovered 
Brazil  in  America,  and  feveral  rich  countries 
.on  the  coaft  of  Africa;  from  all  \yhich  there 
flowed  in  fuch  immenfe  treafures  during  this  reign, 
that  it  obtained  the  name  of  the  Golden  Age. 

King  Emanuel  died  in  the  year  1521,  and 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  John  III,  who  had  johnnr 
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C  H  A  P.  a  long,  peaceful  and  happy  reign,  in  which  he 
t  applied  himfelf  to  reftore  learning,  arts  and  fci- 
v  ences  at  home,  and  to  plant  colonies  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  had  been  difcovered  in  his  father’s  reign 
in  Aha,  Africa  and  America.  He  alfo  fent  out 
abundance  of  Miflionaries,  and  among  the  reft 
the  famous  Francis  Xavier  ,  who  planted 
the  Chriftian  religion  in  China,  India,  the  coafts 
of  Africa,  Brazil,  &c.  in  which  he  was  no  lels 
fuccefsful  than  in  his  civil  government.  He  died 
anno  1557,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon 
Seballian.  Sebastian,  an  infant  of  three  years  of  age, 
1557-  Cardinal  H  e  n  r  y  his  uncle  having  the  admi- 
nirtration  of  the  government  during  his  mino¬ 
rity.  This  Prince,  as  foon  as  he  arrived  towards 
the  years  of  manhood,  feemed  much  addicted  to 
martial  exploits,  and  was  advifed  by  his  courti¬ 
ers  to  form  an  army  and  undertake  an  expedi¬ 
tion  into  Africa  againft  the  Infidels  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  awaking  the  courage  of  the  people,  and 
reviving  that  military  difcipline  which  was  al- 
molt  loft  by  a  long  ftries  of  peace  and  plenty  : 
And  had  they  taken  time  to  form  and  exercife 
their  troops,  and  provided  experienced  Generals 
to  command  them,  the  advice  might  not  have 
been  amils.  But  the  enterprize  was  begun  and 
carried  on  with  too  much  precipitation  •,  a  vaft 
army,  or  rather  a  confufed  multitude,  was  raifed, 
without  any  mixture  of  veteran  troops  or  ex¬ 
perienced  Generals,  and  tranfported  into  Africa 
at  the  inftance  of  Muley  Hamet  King  of 
Morocco,  who  had  been  depofed  by  his  fubjecls. 
The  opportunity  feemed  favourable,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  taught  to  defpife  thofe  cowardly  Moors 
whom  their  anceftors  had  driven  out  of  Europe. 
They  advanced  far  into  the  country,  where  they 
were  furrounded  by  a  much  more  numerous  army 
of  the  infidels.  King  Sebastian  and  the 
.  depofed  King  Muley  were  defeated  and  killed, 
with  moft  of  the  Portuguefe  nobility,  and  all 
the  common  loldiers  were  killed  or  taken  prifo- 
ners.  The  cqpqueror,  Muley  Malucco,  who 
had  ufurped  his  nephew  Muley  Mahomet’s 
throne,  died  of  a  fever  before  the  engagement  was 
well  over  ;  fo  that  there  fell,  according  to  my 
author,  three  Kings  on  this  fatal  day  ;  which 
the  Portuguefe  had  the  moft  reafon  to  lament, 
receiving  fuch  a  blow  as  they  were  never  able  to 
recover,  but  fell  foon  after  under  the  dominion 
Tlenry.  of  Spain.  For  Cardinal  Henry,  the  late  King’s 
1578.  uncle,  the  only  furviving  male  iflue  of  the  roy¬ 
al  family,  being  advanced  to  the  throne,  after  a 
weak  reign  of  two  years  died.  Whereupon  Phi- 
;jj  11  LIP  King  of  Spain,  fent  the  Duke  of  Alva 
1580.  into  Portugal  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
took  pofieflion  of  that  kingdom,  which  he  claim¬ 
ed  in  right  of  his  mother.  The  Portuguefe  indeed 
fet  up  Prince  Anthony,  natural  fon  to  the  late 
King  John  III  againft  him,  and  he  received  fome 
afliftance  from  England  in  order  to  maintain  his 
pretenfions.  But  the  King  of  Spain  was  too  pow¬ 
erful  for  this  competitor,  who  after  the  lofs  of 
two  battles  was  obliged  to  quit  his  claim  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal.  Of  this  revolution  Dodlor 
Geddes  gives  the  beft  account  I  have  met  with  : 
He  fays,  “  That  Cardinal  Henry  was  extremely 
“  perplexed  during  his  fhort  reign  with  the  claims 
“  thatwere  putin  by  feveral  Princes  to  fucceed  him. 

“  The  firft  and  ftrongelt  of  thofe  pretenfions 
“  was  that  of  Philip  the  fecond,  King  of  Spain, 

“  who  claimed  that  crown  as  fon  and  heir  to  the 
“  Emprefs  Donna  Isabella  the  eldeft  daughter 
“  of  King  Emanuel. 
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“  The  fecond  was  Emanuel  Duke  of  Savoy,<-'HA  P. 
“  as  fon  and  heir  to  the  Infanta  Donna  Beatrix,,  IX' 

“  fecond  daughter  of  the(  fame  King.  — -v— 

“  The  third  was  Don  Antonio,  Prior  de 
“  Crato,  as  fon  and  heir  to  the  Infante  Don 
“  Lewis,  the  third  fon  of  King  Emanuel. 

“  The  fourth  was  Raynucio  Prince  of  Parma, 

“  as  fon  and  heir  to  Donna  Maria,  the  eldeft 
“  daughter  of  the  Infante  Don  Edward,  the 
“  fourth  fon  of  King  Emanuel. 

“  The  fifth  was  Donna  Katherina,  fecond 
“  daughter  to  the  Infante  Don  Edward,  who 
“  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Braganza. 

“  A  remote  title  was  all'o  tramped  up  by  Ka- 
“  therinedeMedicis  Queen  of  France, 

“  for  no  other  reafon  that  I  can  perceive,  but 
“  only  to  give  fome  luftre  to  her  blood,  which  on 
“  her  father’s  fide  was  the  bafeft  that  had  ever 
“  run  in  the  veins  of  any  Queen  of  France  before. 

“  And  the  Pope,  who  will  be  ftill  fifhing  for 
“  himielf  in  all  troubled  waters,  did  ftart  a  title 
“  that  was  yet  more  fantaftical,  which  was  his 
“  being  heir  to  the  King  as  he  was  Cardinal. 

“  The  old  King  being  vehemently  follicited 
“  by  all  thefe  pretenders  to  be  declared  by  him 
“  his  fuccelfor,  he  (lighted  the  Pope’s,  the  Queen 
“  of  France’s  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy’s  claims 
“  as  altogether  groundlefs ;  and  though  the  Prince 
“  of  Parma  in  the  lineal  defeent  was  the  un- 
“  doubted  heir  to  the  crown  after  the  death  of 
“  the  King,  who  was  his  grand-uncle,  yet  that 
‘s  Prince’s  claim  was  but  little  regarded,  there 
“  being  a  law  in  Portugal  called,  the  Law  of 
“  Lamego,  whereby  all  foreigners  are  excluded 
“  from  the  throne,  rhough  otherwife  the  right 
“  heirs  to  it. 

“  The  great  ftruggle  came  therefore  at  laft 
“  to  be  betwixt  Philip  II,  King  of  Spain,  the 
“  Duchefs  of  Braganza,  and  Antonio,  who  being 
“  extremely  beloved  by  the  people  of  Portugal, 

“  would  not  withdraw  his  claim  (though  it  was 
“  rejedled  by  the  King  with  indignation  for  his 
“  being  a  baftard)  pretending  to  be  able  to  prove 
“  that  his  father  was  married  to  his  mother  j  or  if 
tc  he  could  not  prove  that,  yet  his  friends,  who 
“  were  the  people,  faid  that  ought  to  be  no  bar  to 
“  him,  no  more  than  it  was  to  the  vi&orious  Don 
“  John  the  firft,  the  founder  of  the  prefen t  royal 
“  family  of  Portugal.  And  Pope  Gregory 
“  the  thirteenth,  when  he  found  he  (hould  make 
“  nothing  of  his  own  claim,  did  promote  that 
“  of  Don  Antonio,  whofe  intereft  was  e- 
“  fpoufed  by  the  Pope’s  Nuncio  in  Portugal  with 
li  great  warmth  :  For  that  politick  Popejudg- 
“  ing  the  Spanifh  crown  to  be  too  ftrong  and 
“  formidable  already,  was  very  unwilling  to  have 
“  it  made  ftronger  by  the  acceflion  of  Portugal 
“  to  it. 

“  The  Dutchefs  of  Braganza,  though  the  King 
“  offered  her  and  her  family  great  advantages  in 
“  the  name  of  Philip,  if  fhe  would  refign  her 
“  title  to  that  kingdom,  as  the  Prince  of  Parma 
“  was  faid  to  have  done,  would  not  hear  of 
“  doing  it  upon  any  terms  whatfoever  ;  but  was 
“  continually  folliciting  the  King  her  uncle  to  do 
“  herjuftice. 

“  The  King  being  in  a  great  perplexity  what 
“  to  do,  called  the  Cortes  to  fettle  the  fuccef- 
“  fion  •,  and  in  which  fifteen  nobles  and  two 
“  and  twenty  men  of  letters  were  named  to  be 
“  judges,  and  five  nobles  out  of  thofe  fifteen  were 
“  appointed  to  be  Governors  of  the  kingdom 
“  if  he  happened  to  die  before  a  fentence  was 
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C  H  A  P.  «  paffed,  and  who  were  to  fee  the  fentence  that 
IX-  “  ihould  be  paffed  executed  :  and  thereupon  an 

'“""v  *  “  oath  was  taken  by  the  three  eftates  of  the 
“  realm  to  ftand  to  the  decifion  of  thofe judges  ; 
“  or  in  cafe  they  did  not  agree,  to  yield  obe- 
“  dience  to  the  fentence  of  the  five  Governors  ; 
lC  and  which  oath  both  the  Duke  of  Braganza  and 
«  Antonio  were  compelled  by  the  King  to  take. 
“  But  when  Philip  was  required  to  do  it,  who 
“  had  a  ftrong  army  quartered  on  the  frontiers 
“  of  Portugal,  he  made  anfwer.  He  would  not 
“  take  it  ;  nor  could  he  allow  his  right ,  which  was 
“  fo  clear,  to  he  put  in  judgment.  And  King 
“  Henry  dying  fooa  after,  the  Spanifh  army 
“  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Alva 
“  marched  forthwith  into  Portugal,  and  having 
“  quickly  defeated  Don  Antonio,  and  driven 
“  him  out  of  Lifbon,  where  he  had  been  pro- 
“  claimed  King  by  the  people,  Philip  was  im- 
“  mediately  proclaimed  King  there,  and  in  all 
“  other  places  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  having  the 
“  five  Governors  under  his  power,  he  was  by 
“  a  majority  of  them  declared  to  be  the  lawful 
“  heir  of  the  crown  :  which  declaration  was  foon 
“  after  confirmed  by  the  Cortes  of  the  whole 
“  kingdom,  called  by  Philip  at  Tomar, 
“  where  he  was  acknowledged  and  fworn  to  as 
«  the  lawful  King  of  the  realm  ;  which,  being 
“  a  foreigner,  it  is  certain  he  was  not  ;  nor 
“  could  he  have  been,  had  he  been  a  native  ; 
“  the  daughter  of  the  brother,  which  the  Du- 
“  chefs  of  Braganza  was,  being  both  by  the  Jaws 
“  of  that  kingdom,  and  by  the  law  of  reprefen- 
“  tation,  to  be  preferred  to  the  fon  of  the  filler. 
“  For  as,  had  the  Duchefs’s  father,  the  Infante 
“  Don  Edward,  and  that  King’s  mother  been 
“  both  alive  when  their  brother  Don  Henry 
“  died,  the  King’s  mother  could  not  have  pre- 
“  tended  to  the  crown  before  her  brother  Don 
cc  Edward;  fo  neither  ought  Philip,  as  her 
“  heir,  to  pretend  to  it  before  the  Duohefs  of 
“  Braganza,  who  was  daughter  and  by  law  heir 
“  to  the  Infante  Don  Edward.  And  Phi- 
“  lip  being  fenfible  that  if  he  did  not  bring 
“  the  Portuguefe  to  be  better  affe<fted  to  him 
“  and  his  government  than  they  were  at  pre- 
“  lent,  that  he  mufl  either  be  at  the  great  charge 
“  of  maintaining  a  confiderable  Spanifh  army  {till 
“  in  Portugal,  or  mufl  quickly  lofe  that  kingdom 
“  again  ;  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  Portuguefe  he 
“  granted  them  all  the  advantage  they  defired, 
u  having  promifed  and  fworn  to  obferve  the  fol- 
“  lowing  articles. 

“  Firft,  To  conferve  to  that  crown  all  it’s  pre- 
“  rogatives  and  fliles,  the  coinage,  the  royal  palace, 
w  and  ail  the  offices  ufed  in  it  by  it’s  natural  Prin- 
“  ces ;  and  that  the  King  being  in  Portugal  fhould 
“  be  ferved  by  none  but  natives. 

“  Secondly,  That  no  foreigner  fhould  be  ca- 
“  pable  of  any  office  or  dignity  ecclefiaflical  or 

civil,  nor  of  any  military  commands,  nor  of 
“  any  title  of  honour,  penfions,  or  grants,  nor 
“  of  having  the  liberty  of  trading  to  any  of  the 
“  Portuguefe  plantations. 

“  Thirdly,  That  the  Viceroy  of  the  kingdom 
“  fhould  be  always  one  of  the  royal  family. 

“  Fourthly,  That  wherever  the  King  was,  a 
“  certain  number  of  Portuguefe  fhould  aflift,  with 
“  the  title  of  the  Council  of  Portugal,  and  thro’ 
“  whofe  hands  only  all  difpatches  fhould  pafs,  and 
“  which  fhould  be  all  written  in  the  Portuguefe 
“  tongue  ;  and  that  the  Portuguefe  as  well  as 


“  the  Caflilians  fhould  be  admitted  to  offices  in  C  H  A  r. 
“  the  palace. 

“  Fifthly,  That  the  Cortes  fhould  not  be  af- 
“  fern  bled  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  all  the 
“  publick  affairs  fhould  be  tranfadled  in  that  af- 
“  fembly. 

“  Sixthly,  That  the  King  fhould  obtain  no  bulls 
“  from  the  Pope  to  receive  the  thirds  or  any  other 
“  ecclefiaflical  fubfidies. 

“  Seventhly,  That  the  dry  ports  betwixt  the 
“  two  kingdoms  fhould  be  opened,  and  the  mer- 
“  chants  be  allowed  to  trade  without  paying  any 
“  duties. 

“  Eighthly,  That  the  King  fhould  refide  in  Por* 

“  tugal  as  much  as  he  could  poffibly,  and  that  the 
“  Prince  fhould  be  bred  up  in  it,  to  beget  in  him 
“  an  affedlion  for  the  Portuguefe. 

“  Laflly,  In  cafe  the  King  or  any  of  his  fuc- 
“  ceffors  fhould  violate  the  aforefaid  articles,  it 
“  fhould  be  lawful  for  the  three  eftates  of  the 
“  kingdom  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from 
“  him. 

“  But  to  proceed  :  King  Philip  having  thus 
**  united  Portugal  to  the  reft  of  Spain,  that  na- 
“  tion  became  very  great  fufferers  by  it  ;  for  as 
“  Philip  was  at  this  time  endeavouring  to  re- 
“  duce  the  Netherlands,  he  thought  nothing 
“  would  contribute  to  it  more  than  the  prohi- 
“  biting  them  to  traffick  with  Spain  and  Portru- 
“  gal,  the  Dutch  employing  a  great  many  fhips 
“  in  tranfporting  the  native  commodities  of  Spain 
“  and  Portugal,  as  well  as  the  produce  of  their 
“  foreign  plantations  and  fettlements,  to  the 
“  northern  kingdom  of  Europe  ;  and  Phi- 
“lip  imagined,  that  if  this  branch  of  the  Ne- 
“  therlanders  navigation  and  commerce  was  ftop- 
“  ped,  they  would  be  obliged  to  come  to  any 
“  terms  he  fhould  preferibe.  But  this  project 
“  had  a  very  different  effedt  from  what  he  ex-  . 

“  pedled,  for  the  Dutch  being  excluded  trading 
“  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  whence  they 
“  ufed  to  fetch  fpices  and  other  valuable  mer* 

“  chandize,  the  product  of  Afia  and  America, 

“  fitted  out  ftrong  fleets,  and  followed  the  Spa- 
“  niards  and  Portuguefe  in  the  road  they  had 
“  ftruck  out  to  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies,  and 
“  not  only  brought  to  Europe  the  fame  rich 
“  goods  thefe  nations  had  for  many  years  mo- 
“  nopolized,  butdrove  the  Portuguefe  from  their 
“  bell  fettlements  in  India,  and  other  countries 
“  of  Afia,  as  well  as  from  fome  others  they  had 
“  in  Brazil,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  This 
“  provoked  the  Portuguefe  to  the  Jaft  degree, 

*c  and  they  would  gladly  have  fhook  off  the 
“  Spanifh  yoke,  under  the  condutft  of  whofe  Prin- 
“  ces  they  fuftained  fuch  irreparable  Ioffes :  but 
<c  Philip  maintained  his  dominion  over  thatp^j-  IIf 
“  kingdom  till  he  died,  as  did  his  fon  Philip  x-98. 

“  the  third  of  Spain,  and  the  fecond  of  Portu- 
“  gal.  P  h  i  l  i  p  the  fourth,  his  grandfon,  alfo  Philip  IV. 
“  fucceeded  quietly  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain  1621. 

“  and  Portugal,  which  he  enjoyed  about  nine- 
“  teen  years ;  but  the  Spaniards  having  been  weak- 
“  ened  by  a  long  expenfive  war  with  France, 

“  and  the  revolt  of  the  Catalans,  the  Portuguefe 
“  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  delivering  their  coun- 
“  try  from  a  foreign  yoke  ;  and  as  the  Duke  of 
“  Braganza  was  the  next  in  blood  to  their  for- 
“  mer  Princes,  they  made  him  an  offer  of  the 
“  crown,  of  which  he  did  not  feem  very  ambi- 
“  tious :  but  while  he  was  meditating  on  one  fide 
w  the  hazard  of  the  enterprize,  and  on  the  other 
“  the  glories  which  might  accrue  to  his  coun- 
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try,  and  his  family  in  particular,  if  he  fhould 
fucceed,  the  court  of  Spain,  before  he  had  de¬ 
termined  with  himfelf  which  part  to  take,  had 
fome  intimation  given  them  of  the  defign, 
and  King  Philip  fummoned  the  Duke,  and 
the  reft  of  the  Portuguefe  nobility,  to  attend 
him  in  the  Catalonian  war.  The  Duke  faw 
the  fnare,  andexcufed  himfelf  as  well  as  he 
could  :  Pie  alledged  that  his  coffers  were  low, 
and  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  ex¬ 
pence  a  man  of  his  quality  muft  neceffarily  be 
at  in  the  field.  The  Court  of  Madrid  here¬ 
upon  ordered  him  a  remittance  of  twenty  thou- 
fand  piftoles,  with  a  promife  of  accommodating 
him  with  more.  Things  being  come  to  a 
crifis,  the  Duke  confulted  his  Lady  upon  the 
occafion :  She  was  of  the  family  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  a  Princefs  of  great  Ipirit,  and  is  faid 
to  have  anfwered  him  after  this  manner-.  Sir, 
if  you  refoive  to  go  to  Spain,  you  run  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  your  life  ;  you  do  the  fame  in  attempt¬ 
ing  the  crown  of  Portugal  but  if  you  muft 
die,  it  were  better  to  die  a  King  than  a  Duke  : 
And  this  it  feems  determined  his  choice.  The 
whole  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  all  their  fo¬ 
reign  fettlements,  unanimoufty  acknowledged 
him  for  their  Sovereign,  except  Ceuta,  in  which 
was  a  Spanifh  Governor.  This  furprizing  re¬ 
volution  was  effected  in  an  inftant,  without 
having  coft  the  lives  of  three  people,  though 
it  coft  a  great  deal  of  blood  and  treafure  to 
maintain  it  afterwards.  It  was  undertaken,  on 
the  firft  of  December  1640,  when  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  church  for  that  day  we  meet  with 
thefe  words,  taken  out  of  the  thirteenth  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Romans,  ver.  11.  And  that  knowing 
the  time ,  that  now  it  is  high  time  to  awake  out 
of  Jleep  -,  for  now  is  our  falvation  nearer  than  when 
we  believed.  Which  the  Portuguefe  did  then , 
and  have  ever  fince  regarded,  as  an  oracle  from 
heaven  declaring  in  their  favour.  Thus  did 
this  Prince  afeend  the  throne  of  Portugal,  and 
was  proclaimed  by  the  name  of  John  the 
fourth.  It  is  thought  very  ftrange  that  this 
defign  fhould  be  communicated  to  above  two 
hundred  perfons,  and  a  whole  year  taken  up 
in  preparations  for  it’s  execution,  and  yet  not 
bedifcovered  to  the  court  of  Spain  till  it  was 
too  late  to  prevent  it.  The  new  King  how¬ 
ever  had  not  been  long  upon  the  throne,  be¬ 
fore  a  plot  was  formed  againft  him  but  he 
being  fo  fortunate  to  fupprefs  the  confpiracy 
before  it  came  to  a  head,  it  ferved  only  to  e- 
ftablifh  his  authority  over  his  fubjefts.  He 
was  efteemed  a  good  Prince,  and  an  encoura- 
ger  of  learning:  the  greateft  misfortune  of  his 
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again  ;  but  the  Portuguefe  being  afiifted  by  the  CHAP. 
King  of  England,  who  had  married  the  Prin-  IX* 
cefs  Catherine,  and  by  the  French  King 
underhand,  notwithftanding  he  had  ftipulated 
by  the  Pyrenean  treaty  not  to  afford  them  any 
affiftance,  the  Portuguefe  defeated  their  ene¬ 
mies  in  feveral  engagements,  the  moft  impor¬ 
tant  victory  being  that  of  Villa  Viciofa.  This 
train  of  ill  fuccefs,  with  their  Ioffes  in  the 
Low  Countries,  induced  the  Spaniards  to  make 
a  peace  with  Portugal,  and  renounce  all  their 
pretenfions  to  that  crowm 
“  King  Alphonso  coming  of  age,  the  Queen- 
dowager,  who  did  not  approve  of  his  conduft* 
retired  into  a  cloyfter,  where  (he  died.  Al¬ 
phonso  afterwards  married  the  Princefs  of 
Nemours,  of  the  houfe  of  Savoy,  who  upon  pre¬ 
tence  of  her  hufband’s  impotence,  retired  alfo  in¬ 
to  a  convent,  and  obtained  a  divorce  from  him  ; 
while  Don  Pedro,  his  younger  brother,  was 
fo  fortunate  as  to  perfuade  the  people  that  Don 
Alphonso  was  a  weak  man,  and  incapable 
of  governing  the  kingdom,  and  procured  him 
to  be  depoled  by  an  affembly  of  the  States, 
and  banifiiedtothe  ifland  ofTercera,  anno  1668, 
from  whence  he  was  brought  back  fome  time 
after,  and  died  in  the  caftle  of  Cintra  on  the 
twelfth  ofDecember  1683,  till  when  Don  Pe¬ 
dro  took  upon  him  the  title  of  Regent  of  His  bro- 
the  Kingdom,  but  upon  the  death  of  Alphon-  ther  Don 
so  he  was  proclaimed  King.  Whether  Don 
Alphonso  was  really  that  weak  Prince  the 
friends  of  Don  Pedro  gave  out,  when  they 
“  procured  him  to  be  depofed,  is  not  eafy  to  de- 
termine ;  but  when  we  fee  the  wife  and  bro- 
“  ther  in  a  confederacy  againft  him,  and  even  con- 
trafting  marriage  in  his  life-time,  and  mak¬ 
ing  intereft  to  deprive  him  of  the  regal  power, 
it  is  very  natural  to  fufpeft:  that  the  late  King 
had  foul  play.  It  is  not  a  divorce  purchafed 
at  Rome,  or  a  difpenfation  from  the  Holy  See 
to  commit  inceft,  that  can  fanftify  injuftice 
and  adultery  :  They  might  feem  to  flourifh 
for  a  time,  and  revel  in  polluted  infamous  em- 
“  braces,  but  ferenity  of  mind  could  never  be 
“  found  under  fuch  a  load  of  guilt.” 

Some  writers  however,  I  find,  give  Don  Pe¬ 
dro  a  great  charadfer.  They  relate,  that  he  was 
a  Prince  of  excellent  parts,  and  applied  himfelf 
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with  all  imaginary  diligence  to  render  his  fubjefts 
eafy  and  happy:  and  it  is  indeed  become  a  pro¬ 
verb,  The  worfe  Title  the  better  King :  abundance 
of  popular  adts  muft  be  done  to  take  off  the  peo- 
ple’sattention,  and  keep  them  quiet.  Butthefum 
of  their  policy,  both  here  and  in  Spain,  feems  to 
be  the  bribing  the  nobility  and  leading  men,  who 
reign  was  the  reviving  the  war  with  the  Dutch,  willingly  contribute  to  the  flavery  and  oppreffion 
who  poffeffed  themfelves  of  moft  of  the  fet-  of  their  fellow-fubjedls,  that  they  may  (hare  the 
dements  the  Portuguefe  had  left  in  India  and  plunder  with  the  tyrant.  But  fince  the  Spanifh 
Africa ;  but  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  drive  Court  has  been  governed  by  French  Councils,  they 
the  Dutch  out  of  Brazil.  King  John  hav- 


His  fon 

Alphonfo 

fucceeds 

him. 


ing  reigned  about  fixteen  years,  died  anno  1656, 
leaving  two  fons  and  one  daughter,  viz.  Don 
Alphonso  his  eldeft  fon,  Don  Pedro  the 
youngeft,  and  one  daughter  named  Cathe¬ 
rine. 

“  Alphonso  being  very  young  at  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death,  reigned  fome  time  under  the  guar 


have  ftruck  off  a  multitude  of  penfioners,  and 
now  govern  both  nobility  and  commonalty  by 
their  (landing  troops.  We  have  inftances  in  fome 
other  kingdoms  where  the  Court  is  trebly  guard¬ 
ed:  1.  By  an  almighty  band  of  Penfioners.  2.  By 
a  body  of  national  troops.  And,  3.  If  either  of 
thefe  fhould  boggle  at  the  villainous  parts  they  are 
expelled  to  aft,  there  is  a  body  of  foreign  mer- 


ful  during  her 


adminiftration 


againft 


“  dianfhip  of  his  mother,  who  was  very  fuccefs-  cenaries  ready  to  keep  the  furly  natives  in  awe. 

And  if  all  thefe  fhould  fail,  they  are  provided  of 
a  guaranty  of  moft  of  the  powers  of  Europe  to 
fecure  their  thrones,  and  defend  the  moft  oppreft 
five  arbitrary  mealures. 

To 


the  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  having  made  peace  with  France, 
invaded  Portugal,  and  were  determined  to  have 
brought  that  kingdom  under  their  dominion 
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CHAP.  To  return  ■,  As  the  revenues  of  the  crown  of 
IX.  Portugal  are  not  the  largeft,  and  the  greateft  part 
>  of  them  is  employed  in  penfions  among  the  Gran¬ 
dees  and  Nobility,  and  consequently  the  court  in 
no  condition  to  maintain  a  foreign  war,  it  has 
been  the  wifdorn  of  their  Princes,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  Don  Pedro,  to  promote  peace  with  all 
Chriftian  Princes  and  States.  Accordingly,  in  the 
firft  long  war  between  the  Allies  and  Lewis  the 
fourteenth,  we  find  the  Portuguele  Hood  neu¬ 
ters  ;  nor  did  they  come  into  the  laft  war  in 
Queen  Anne’s  reign,  till  the  year  1703,  and 
then  it  is  evident  the  whole  weight  of  the  war 
on  that  fide  was  borne  by  their  Allies. 

1703.  The  cautious  Portuguefe,  before  they  entered 
The  terms  jnj-0  grand  Alliance,  infilled,  that  the  Arch- 
the'portu-  duke  Charles,  who  was  to  be  proclaimed  King 
guefe  of  Spain,  fhould  be  fent  to  Portugal  with  an  ar- 
c;;me  into  niy  of  twelve  thoufand  Englifh  and  Dutch  troops ; 
the  Grand  that  the  Allies  alfo  fhould  take  into  their  pay 
Alliance.  t|^rteen  thoufand  of  the  troops  of  Portugal,  and 
that  a  large  fleet  fhould  be  fitted  out  to  proteCt 
their  coaft  and  trade  againft  the  infults  of  the 
French.  Accordingly  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel, 
with  thirty-five  Englifh  men  of  war  and  fourteen 
Dutch,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  the 
latter  end  of  July,  from  whence  the  confede¬ 
rate  fleet  failed  into  the  Streights,  and  having 
alarmed  the  coaft  of  Spain,  made  a  defcent  with 
two  or  three  thoufand  men  near  Altea  in  Valen¬ 
cia,  inviting  the  Spaniards  tojoin  them,  declaring 
they  were  come  to  proteCt  them  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  French,  and  afiift  them  in  fetting  their 
lawful  Sovereign  the  Archduke  Charles  upon 
the  throne.  Nor  did  the  people  feem  averfe  to 
the  propofal,  but  brought  in  provifions  to  the 
fleet,  and  many  of  them  drunk  the  Archduke’s 
health.  However,  things  not  being  yet  ripe  for 
a  general  revolt,  the  troops  re-imbarqued,  and 
the  fleet  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  relieve  the 
Cevennois  in  Languedoc,  and  cruifed  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  the  Ad¬ 
miral  vifited  the  coafts  of  Portugal  again,  and  af¬ 
terwards  returned  to  England,  not  having  been 
able  to  meet  with  the  French  fleet,  which  kept 
clofe  in  their  harbours  this  year. 

Archduke  On  the  1 2th  of  September  the  Emperor  and 
declared  the  King  of  the  Romans  figned  an  adl,  whereby 
they  relinquished  all  their  right  to  the  Spanifh 
monarchy  in  favour  of  the  Archduke  Charles: 
the  Emperor  at  the  fame  time  declaring  that  the 
male  branch  of  thehoufe  of  Auftria  being  extinCl 
in  Spain,  that  monarchy  with  the  dominions 
thereto  belonging  was  devolved  upon  him  ;  and 
being  importuned  by  his  illuftrious  confederates, 
particularly  the  King  of  Portugal,  to  provide  a 
iucceflfor  to  that  monarchy,  he  thought  proper  to 
fend  over  hisfecond  fon,  the  Archduke  Charles, 
to  Spain,  in  order  to  put  him  in  pofleffion  of  that 
kingdom:  to  which  purpofe  his  Imperial Majefty 
and  the  King  of  the  Romans  had  made  this  re- 
flgnation  of  their  rights,  and  did  declare  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  faid  Archduke  King  of  Spain,  by 
the  Stile  and  Title  of  Charles  III,  &c.  Af¬ 
ter  which  another  adl  was  read  on  behalf  of  the 
Archduke,  declaring  his  acceptance  of  the  Spanilh 
crown,  and  renouncing  all  his  right  to  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  in  the  Empire: 
and  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  Archduke  afterwards  took  their  oaths  at  the 
altar  foe  the  confirmation  of  the  faid  refpe&ive 
adls.  Then  the  Archduke  was  proclaimed  King 
of  Spain,  .aid  received  the  compliments  of  the 
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Court  thereupon.  The  Emperor  afterwards  wrote  a  C  HA  P. 
letter  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  notifying  his j  f 
proclaiming  the  Archduke  King  of  Spain,  and 
that  he  defigned  he  fhould  fhortly  vifit  Portugal. 

Another  letter  was  wrote  to  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  recommending  the  new-made  King  to  her 
protection  :  upon  the  receipt  whereof,  the  Queen 
wrote  to  KingtCHARLES,  affuring  him  fhe  would 
employ  all  the  ftrength  of  her  arms  in  his  fa¬ 
vour. 

The  Archduke,  now  ftiled  King  C  h  a  ft  l  e  s  He  comes 
the  third,  foon  after  fet  out  from  Vienna  for  Hoi- 
land,  where  he  arrived  the  fecond  of  November  •,  an  ’ 
and  having  continued  at  the  Hague  till  the  23d 
of  December,  embarqued  for  England.  He  ar¬ 
rived  at  Spithead  the  26th  of  the  fame  monthj# 
where  the  Duke  of  Somerfet,  Mafter  of  the  horfe 
to  the  Queen  of  England,  waited  on  him  on  fhip- 
board,  with  a  letter  and  a  compliment  from  her 
Majefty,  inviting  him  to  Windfor.  His  Catho- 
lick  Majefty  thereupon  came  on  fhore,  and  went 
to  Petworth,  the  Duke  of  Somerfet’s  feat  in  Suf- 
fex;  where  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  her  Majefty’s 
confort,  was  come  to  receive  him.  On  the  29th 
his  Catholick  Majefty  with  the  Prince  came  to 
Windfor:  the  Queen  received  him  at  the  top  of 
the  flairs,  and  after  fome  compliments  of  courfe, 
he  thanked  her  for  her  generous  afflftance  to¬ 
wards  fetting  him  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  (For 
not  only  the  Britifh  fleets  and  armies  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  his  fervice,  but  the  very  charges  of  his 
voyage,  and  his  court  in  Portugal,  were  to  be, 
and  actually  were,  provided  2t  the  expence  of 
Britain.)  His  Majefty  fupped  with  the  Queen  and 
Prince  of  Denmark  that  evening ;  her  Majefty 
giving  the  King  the  right  hand  at  table,  and 
the  Prince  fitting  at  the  end.  His  Catholick 
Majefty  lay  but  two  nights  at  Windfor,  where 
the  Englifh  court  appeared  in  all  it’s  luftre,  no¬ 
thing  was  wanting  that  might  render  the  enter¬ 
tainment  agreeable  or  magnificent :  the  King  took 
the  napkin  from  the  Duchefs  of  Marlborough, 
and  would  hold  it  while  the  Queen  wafhed  *,  after 
which  he  returned  it  to  her  Grace  with  his  dia¬ 
mond  ring  wrapped  up  in  it ;  but  the  reft  of  the 
Queen’s  fervants  were  ftriCtly  prohibited  to  take 
any  thing  of  the  King,  who  did  not  abound  in 
treafure  at  this  time. 

His  Majefty  having  taken  leave  of  the  Queen, 
returned  to  Petworth  the  31ft  of  December,  and 
the  next  day  went  on  board  Admiral  Rook  in 
the  Royal  Catherine  at  Spithead.  The  Dutch 
fquadron  havingjoined  the  fleet,  they  fet  fail  the 
fifth  of  January  ;  but  meeting  with  a  terrible 
ftorm  in  the  latitude  of  4 6,  they  returned  to 
St.  Hellens  the  20th  to  refit.  The  twelfth  ofHe  arrives 
February  the  fleet  fet  fail  again,  and  on  the  twen-  lnalPortt“"a 
ty-fifth  arrived  in  the  river  of  Lifbon,  where  the  feta^hina 
King  of  Portugal  with  his  two  eldeft  fons  came  ment  0f 
on  board  the  Royal  Catherine,  and  after  a  fhort  Englifh 
flay  the  two  Kings  went  on  fhore,  where  TV  Deum  a.nd  Dutck 
was  fung  for  his  Majefty’s  fafe  arrival  *,  and  in torcei" 
the  beginning  of  March  ail  the  Englifh  and  Dutch 
auxiliary  troops  arrived  in  Portugal,  being  com¬ 
manded  by  Duke  Schomberg.  Whereupon  the 
Marquis  de  Chateauneuf,  Ambaflfador  of  France 
to  the  King  of  Portugal,  retired  from  thence. 

But  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  who  had  promifed 
themfelves  fuch  mighty  advantages  from  the  King 
of  Portugal’s  coming  into  the  Grand  Alliance, 
found  themfelves  miferably  difappointed :  not  a 
third  part  of  the  horfes  were  provided  for  re¬ 
mounting  their  cavalry  that  had  been  promifed 
1  them. 
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CHAP,  them,  and  thofe  under  fize  and  not  fit  for  fer- 
IX.  vjce .  ^  Portnguefe  Generals,  and  every 

Govei*nor  of  a  province  who  has  the  fupreme  mi¬ 
litary  command  lodged  in  him,  infilled  on  com¬ 
manding  the  Confederate  Generals,  and  that  their 
troops  fhould  take  the  right  upon  all  occafions  •, 
nor  would  they  fuffer  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  to 
march  in  a  body,  but  diftributed  them  into  their 
little  ragged  frontier  towns  that  were  not  tenable, 
where  many  of  them  were  made  pri  Toners  by  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  who  invaded  Portugal  this  year 
with  an  army  of  two  and  twenty  thoufand  men. 
The  Marquis  das  Minas  pretended  indeed  to  give 
a  diverfion  by  marching  into  Caftile  ;  but  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  who  commanded  the  Spanifh 
army,  perfectly  contemned  him,  and  having  fat 
down  before  Caftle-David,  made  the  garifon  pri- 
foners  of  war.  Duke  Schomberg,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Englifh,  being  weary  of  his  com¬ 
mand  in  fuch  circumflances,  defired  to  be  recalled, 
and  the  Earl  of  Galway,  a  French  refugee,  who 
made  no  difficulty  in  facrificing  the  honour  and 
interefl  of  Britain  to  the  Portuguefe  afterwards, 
commanded  on  that  fide  in  his  room. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Englifh  Admiral  Sir 
George  Rook  having  difembarked  the  Confe¬ 
derate  troops,  failed  from  the  river  of  Lifbon  and 
cruifed  off  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  for  thefe  curity 
of  the  Turkey  and  Levant  fleets,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Lifbon.  He  fet  fail  again  the  latter  end 
of  April  with  forty  fhips  of  the  line,  and  fome 
land  forces  on  board  commanded  by  the  Prince 
of  Hefie,  for  Barcelona,  where  they  fummoned 
the  Governor :  but  he  paying  no  regard  to  their 
fummons,  and  fome  Catalans  alluring  the  Admi¬ 
ral  and  the  Prince,  that  there  were  five  to  one 
in  the  City  for  King  Charles,  they  landed 
fome  forces,  and  fent  a  fecond  fummons,  but  with 
no  better  fuccefs.  Whereupon  having  thrown 
about  threefcore  bombs  into  the  city,  the  forces 
were  re-imbarqued,  and  the  fleet  failed  towards 
Toulon  near  which  place  the  Admiral  received 
advice  from  Lifbon,  that  the  Count  de  Touloufe 
was  come  into  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Brefl 
fquadron,  in  order  to  join  that  of  Toulon  •,  and 
on  the  feventh  of  June  the  fcouts  made  the  fig- 
nal  of  feeing  the  French  fleet.  The  Admiral 
thereupon  flood  after  them,  but  could  not  bring 
them  to  an  engagement.  Having  loft  fight  of  the 
French  fleet,  he  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  the 
Streights,  where  he  was  joined  by  another  fqua¬ 
dron  of  Englifh  men  of  war  commanded  by  Sir 
Cloudesly  Shovel,  and  it  was  refolved  to 
attack  Gibraltar  with  their  united  force.  The 
fleet  got  into  the  bay  the  twenty-firft  of  July, 
and  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  Marines,  to 
the  number  of  1800,  with  the  Prince  of  Hefie 
at  the  head  of  them,  were  put  on  fhore  on  the 
neck  of  land  to  the  northward  of  the  town,  to 
cut  off  any  communication  with  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Admiral  on  the  twenty-fecond  in 
the  morning  ordered  fome  fhips  to  cannonade 
the  town  under  the  command  of  Rear-Admi¬ 
ral  Byng  and  Rear-Admiral  Vanderdus- 
sen;  and  Captain  FI  1  c k s  in  the  Yarmouth, 
with  fome  other  fhips,  were  to  batter  the  fouth 
mole-head  :  but  the  wind  blowing  contrary,  it 
was  put  off  till  the  twenty-third,  when  the  fhips 
being  all  in  their  places  by  break  of  day,  the 
cannonading  begun,  and  was  performed  with  great 
fury,  above  fifteen  thoufand  fhot  being  made  in 
five  or  fix  hours  time  againft  the  town.  The 
enemy  being  beat  from  their  guns,  efpecially  at 
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the  fouth  mole-head,  and  the  Admiral  confider-  C  H  A  P. 
ing  that  the  gaining  that  work  would  probably 
reduce  the  town,  ordered  Captain  Whitacre,' 
with  all  the  boats  armed  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  it, 
which  was  performed  with  great  expedition  ; 
whereupon  the  enemy  fprung  a  mine  that  blew 
up  the  fortifications  upon  the  mole,  killed  two 
lieutenants  and  forty  men,  and  wounded  fixty 
more.  However,  they  kept  poffeffion  of  the  great 
platform,  and  advancing  to  a  redoubt  between 
the  mole  and  the  town,  made  thcmfelves  mailers 
of  it,  with  a  great  many  of  the  enemy’s  cannon.  Gibraltar 
Then  they  fent  the  Governor  a  peremptory taken- 
fummons,  who  on  the  twenty-fourth  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  defired  to  capitulate.  Hoftages  therefore  be¬ 
ing  exchanged,  and  the  treaty  concluded,  the 
Prince  of  Heffe  took  poffeffion  of  the  town  the 
fame  evening. 

Soon  after  the  taking  of  Gibraltar,  the  Brefl  Sea  fight 
and  Toulon  fquadrons  being  joined,  and  amount-  °*  Ma- 
ing  to  two  and  fifty  fhips  of  the  line  of  battle,  ^aSa‘ 
and  twenty-four  galleys,  commanded  by  the  Count 
de  Tholoufe,  encountered  the  Confederate  fleet, 
confifting  of  fifty  three-fhips  of  the  line,  com¬ 
manded  by  Sir  George  Rook,  on  the  thir¬ 
teenth  of  Auguft  N.  S.  off  of  Malaga.  The  French 
fhips  were  generally  much  larger,  and  being  but 
juft  come  out  of  harbour,  much  cleaner  than  thofe 
of  the  confederates.  The  fight  continued  till 
night,  and  the  fleets  remained  in  fight  of  each 
other  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  but  neither  fide, 
it  is  evident,  cared  to  renew  the  engagement  •,  the 
French  by  their  own  account  had  been  very 
roughly  handled,  and  the  Englifh  Admiral  found 
that  he  had  fpent  fo  much  of  his  powder  and  fhot 
in  the  taking  of  Gibraltar  and  in  the  engagement, 
that  fome  of  his  fhips  had  not  three  rounds  left ; 
and  his  being  able  to  brave  the  French  in  thefe 
circumflances,  might  well  be  looked  upon  equal  to 
a  victory.  The  French  indeed  pretended  he  de¬ 
clined  fighting,  that  is,  he  did  not  purfue  them  *, 
and  this  is  very  true,  he  would  have  been  a  mad¬ 
man  if  he  had,  in  that  condition  :  but  it  is  ascer¬ 
tain  they  did  not  purfue  him,  fince  he  remained  two 
days  in  fight  of  them  after  the  engagement,  and 
then  failed  no  farther  than  Gibraltar,  where  they 
might  have  found  him  eight  days  afterwards,  if 
they  had  had  any  ftomach  for  fighting.  It  is  plain 
therefore  they  had  enough  of  it,  efpecially  fince 
they  never  attempted  to  retake  Gibraltar,  or  en¬ 
tered  upon  any  further  adlion  till  they  returned 
into  their  harbours. 

The  French,  in  their  relation  of  this  engage¬ 
ment,  infojm  us,  that  Sir  Cloudsely  Shovel, 
who  led  the  Van  of  the  Englifh,  failed  fo  far  be¬ 
fore  the  reft  of  the  fleet,  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  furrounded  by  the  enemy  and  cut  off,  which 
obliged  Sir  George  Rook  to  begin  the  fight 
at  too  great  a  diftance;  and  this  was  the  true  rea- 
fon  he  had  not  fo  complete  a  victory  as  might 
otherwife  have  been  expedted.  We  may  obferve 
further,  that  the  French  were  never  able  to  man 
above  fifty  or  fixty  fail  of  men  of  war  of  the 
line  during  the  late  wars,  though  they  pretend  they 
have  no  lefs  than  two  or  three  hundred  large  men 
of  war  in  their  ports  j  and  it  is  true  their  foreign 
trade  can  never  furnifh  them  with  feamen  fuffi- 
cient  to  man  more  than  fixty  capital  fhips,  fo 
that  they  are  fo  far  from  being  a  match  for  the 
maritime  powers,  the  Englifh  or  Dutch,  who  are 
either  of  them  able  to  fit  out  a  navy  of  above  a 
hundred  fail,  as  they  adlually  did  in  the  Dutch 
war,  and  in  the  laft  war  with  France  ;  but  as 
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large  fquadrons  were  always  taken  up  in  pro¬ 
tecting  their  coafts  and  their  trade,  the  grand  fleet 
feldom  confifted  of  more  than  fifty  or  fixty  fail  of 
men  of  war,  which  they  faw  was  abundantly 
fufficient  to  engage  the  whole  force  of  France  at 
fea.  And  when  Lewis  XIV  became  fenfible  of 
this,  we  find  he  laid  up  his  grand  fleet,  and  only 
fitted  out  fquadrons  to  ruin  our  trade  and  foreign 
fettlements,  in  which  he  was  but  too  fuccefsful. 
Another  obfervation  which  cannot  be  pafifed  by 
here,  is,  that  notwithftanding  the  Portuguefe  are 
fuppofed  able  to  fit  out  five  and  twenty  or  thirty 
men  of  war,  they  hardly  joined  our  fleet  with  a 
Angle  fhip  during  the  war,  or  could  protect  their 
own  coafts  or  trade  againft  the  infults  of  a  French 
fquadron,  but  Sir  George  Rook  was  obliged  to 
leave  them  eighteen  or  twenty  fail  for  their  de¬ 
fence  when  he  returned  to  England,  as  our  Ad¬ 
mirals  did  afterwards  almoft  every  year  during  the 
war.  And  I  am  fatisfied,  would  the  Portuguefe 
have  confented  to  have  joined  our  fleets  with  a 
fquadron  of  theirs,  our  Admirals  have  juftly  fo 
mean  an  opinion  of  their  marine  force,  that  they 
would  not  have  depended  on  them  any  more  than 
our  Generals  could  depend  on  the  afliftance  of  their 
horfe  on  fhore. 

But  to  return  from  this  digreflion,  if  it  be  one : 
The  confederate  fleet  being  returned  to  their  ports, 
the  French  and  Spaniards  the  following  winter 
laid  fiege  to  Gibraltar  by  land,  while  Admiral 
Point  i,  with  a  fquadron  of  thirteen  French 
men  of  war  blocked  it  up  by  fea ;  of  which  Ad¬ 
miral  Leake,  who  commanded  the  Englifh  fqua¬ 
dron  left  for  the  protection  of  the  Portuguefe 
at  Lifbon,  having  intelligence,  fet  fail  for  the 
Streights,  and  furprifing  Pointi  with  his  fqua¬ 
dron  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  took  three  men  of 
war,  and  run  two  of  the  largeft  on  fhore,  which 
the  enemy  immediately  quitted  and  fet  fire  to. 
Whereupon  the  befiegers,  after  they  had  lain  fix 
months  before  the  place,  and  ruined  beft  part  of 
their  army,  thought  fit  to  draw  off  their  batte¬ 
ries  and  raife  the  fiege. 

The  Confederates  receiving  repeated  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the-  Spaniards,  and  particularly  the  Ca¬ 
talans,  were  ready  to  revolt  on  the  appearance  of 
King  Charles  with  a  body  of  troops  upon  their 
coaft ,  the  grand  fleet,  commanded  by  Sir 
Cloudesly  Shovel,  with  a  detachment  of  land- 
forces  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  fet  fail  from  Spithead  to  Lifhon,  where 
they  arrived  the  twentieth  of  June,  and  his  Ca¬ 
tholick  Majefty  coming  on  board  them,  they  failed 
to  Gibraltar,  where  they  took  up  the  Prince  of 
Hefle  Darmftadt,  and  watering  afterwards  at  the 
bay  of  Altea  in  Valencia,  they  found  the  people 
of  that  kingdom  generally  difpofed  to  declare  for 
King  Charles  III;  from  whence  the  fleet 
fleered  for  Barcelona,  where  they  did  not  arrive 
till  the  twenty-fecond  of  Auguft,  having  been 
hindered  by  calms,  contrary  winds,  and  other  ac¬ 
cidents.  The  Prince  of  Hefle,  who  went  before 
with  two  frigates  to  learn  the  pofture  things  were 
in  on  that  fide,  being  returned  to  the  fleet,  and 
having  acquainted  the  Generals  that  the  town  of 
Vicn  had  already  declared  for  his  Catholick  Ma¬ 
jefty,  as  other  places  feemed  ready  to  do,  the 
troops 'were  landed  to  the  eaftward  of  the  city 
without  oppofition,  and  on  the  twenty-feventh 
fomefhips  which  had  been  fentto  fummon  Denia, 
brought  intelligence  that  the  city  had  furrendered  ; 
whereupon  the  tents,  artillery  and  ammunition 
being  landed,  his  Catholick  Majefty  went  on  fhore 


the  twenty-eighth  of  Auguft,  being  received  by  c  H  A  p- 
a  vaft  concourfe  of  Catalans,  that  cried  out  with-  ,  4 

out  ceafing,  Long  live  King  Charles  III.  And 
it  being  agreed  to  attack  Fort  Montjoy  to  the 
weftward  of  the  town  in  the  firft  place,  though 
with  very  little  hopes  of  fuccefs,  a  bomb  luckily 
fet  fire  to  the  powder  of  the  Fort,  and  blowing 
up  the  works  made  it  an  eafy  conqueft  ;  but  the 
Prince  of  Hefle  Darmftadt  loft  his  life  in  the  at¬ 
tack. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborough  afterwards  ordered 
the  trenches  to  be  opened  againft  the  city,  which 
was  begun  on  the  nineteenth  of  September,  and 
the  fleet  bombarded  it  from  the  fea,  fetting  fire 
to  the  town  In  feveral  places,  which  put  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  great  confirmation ;  whereupon  Don 
Velasco  the  Governor  gave  leave  to  the  friars 
and  the  reft  of  the  clergy,  with  the  nuns,  to  re¬ 
tire  out  of  the  place,  and  they  were  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  by  King  Charles. 

While  the  Confederates  lay  before  the  place, 
the  Catalans  came  and  offered  their  fervice  to  his 
Catholick  Majefty,  of  whom  two  thoufand  were 
mounted  and  armed,  the  reft  brought  in  provi- 
fions  and  necefiaries,  and  contributed  very  much 
towards  taking  the  town,  which  furrendered  on  Barcelona 
the  fourteenth  of  October,  N.  S.  and  the  next  taken, 
day  the  fhops  in  Barcelona  were  opened  as  in  time 
of  peace,  and  all  was  in  a  profound  tranquillity. 

King  Charles,  in  his  letter  to  the  Queen  of 
England  on  this  great  event,  dated  the  twenty- 
fecond  of  Odtober,  fays,  That  all  her  Majefty’s 
officers  and  foldiers  had  behaved  themfelves  with 
uncommon  gallantry,  and  taken  a  city  with  eight 
thoufand  men,  and  fome  few  miquelets,  which 
thirty  thoufand  French  were  not  able  to  do:  that 
the  cruelties  of  the  late  Viceroy,  and  a  report  that 
he  intended  to  carry  away  feveral  prifoners  from 
thence,  contrary  to  the  capitulation,  had  incited 
the  burghers  and  country  people  to  take  arms  ; 
and  the  garifon  being  employed  in  loading  their 
baggage  in  order  to  march  out,  were  in  danger  of 
being  cut  in  pieces,  had  not  the  Earl  of  Peter¬ 
borough  with  her  Majefty ’s  troops  entered  the  town 
and  prevented  it;  and  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  that  the  Earl  preferved  the  Viceroy. 

And  not  only  Barcelona,  but  Terragona,  Lerida, 

Tortofa,  and  all  the  towns  in  Catalonia,  except 
Rofes,  immediately  furrendered  to  the  Allies. 

The  feafon  of  the  year  requiring  the  fleet  to  re¬ 
turn  home,  four  Englifh  and  two  Dutch  frigates 
were  left  at  Barcelona  to  attend  King  Charles; 
and  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  left  twenty-five 
fail  of  Englifh,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Leake,  and  fifteen  Dutch,  commanded  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Wassenaer,  to  winter  at  Lifbon,  and 
protedt  the  Portuguefe. 

The  Catalafis  upon  thefe  fuccefles  raifed  fix  re¬ 
giments  for  King  Charles,  befides  a  regiment 
of  five  hundred  dragocfns  which  his  Majefty  formed 
out  of  the  late  garifon  of  Barcelona  that  took 
fervice  under  him,  and  conftituted  his  guard  ; 
thefe  were  commanded  by  Count  Zinzendorf. 

At  the  fame  time  Don  Raphael  Nebot,  a 
Catalan,  came  over  to  the  King  with  his  whole 
regiment,  confifting  of  five  hundred  horfe,  who 
were  joined  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  other  horfe 
on  the  way.  And  a  declaration  being  publifhed 
inviting  all  good  Spaniards  to  aflift  his  Majefty  in 
the  recovery  of  his  throne,  deputies  came  from 
feveral  towns  in  Valencia  to  make  their  fubmiflion. 
Whereupon  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  with  one 
thoufand  horfe,  five  hundred  foot,  and  a  body  of 

mi- 
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CHAP,  miquelets,  marched  to  the  capital  city  of  Valencia, 
and  by  the  affiftance  of  the  inhabitants  made  him- 
felf  mafter  of  it,  making  the  Viceroy  and  the 
taken.  Archbifhop  prifoners  •,  and  thereupon  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  except  Alicant  and  Penifola, 
revolted  to  King  Charles:  and  had  the  Por- 
tuguefe  made  any  diverfion,  as  they  promifed,  or 
but  permitted  their  Allies  the  Englifh  and  Dutch 
to  advance  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain  at  this  time, 
it  is  not  improbable  but  all  Spain  had  lubmitted  to 
King  Charles-,  for  the  Grandees  were  fo  dif- 
gufted  at  the  influence  they  faw  French  counfels 
had  in  all  their  affairs,  and  at  fome  promotions  of 
the  fubjeds  of  that  nation,  that  when  King 
Philip  called  the  Grandees  together  to  advife 
him  in  this  exigence,  they  refufed  to  aflift  him 
either  with  their  purfes  or  advice.  But  notwith- 
flanding  the  moft  prefling  inffances  of  the  confe¬ 
derate  Generals,  the  Portuguefe  could  not  be 
drawn  out  of  their  quarters  till  the  beginning  of 
Badajoz  Odober,  when  they  laid  fiege  to  Badajoz,  and 
befieged.  one  would  think  only  with  a  defign  to  raife  it ;  for 
they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  furprized  by  Marfhal 
Thesse,  who  threw  a  fupply  of  troops  and  pro- 
vifions  into  the  town  after  fome  progrefs  had  been 
made  in  the  fiege:  whereupon  the  Portuguefe  re¬ 
tired,  and  marched  into  winter  quarters.  At  this 
fiege  the  Earl  of  Galway,  who  commanded  the 
Britiflh  troops,  had  his'right  hand  fhot  off;  where¬ 
upon  he  was  carried  to  Elvas,  whither  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  Generals  foon  followed  him,  for  which  they 
had  not  fo  good  an  excufe. 

The  Portuguefe  being  retreated  into  their  own 
country,  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  marched  with 
fifteen  hundred  men  to  Valencia,  and  the  city  of 
Barcelona  being  drained  of  foldiers,  by  fending  de¬ 
tachments  to  Tortofa,  Lerida,  Gironne,  &c.  King 
Philip  on  a  fudden  drew  all  the  troops  he  could 
together,  both  French  and  Spaniards,  and  inverted 
1706.  Barcelona  on  the  fecond  of  April,  N.  S.  1706, 
Barcelona  before  that  city  had  any  notice  of  his  motions,  or 
^  breaches  were  well  repaired  ;  and  had  not  the 
Philip?^  Count  de  Thouloufe,  who  was  to  convoy  the  ar¬ 
tillery  and  ammunition  necefiary  for  the  fiege,  and 
block  it  up  by  fea,  been  put  back  and  detained  a 
confiderable  time  by  contrary  winds,  the  town 
had  been  retaken  by  the  enemy  before  the  allies 
could  have  relieved  it.  But  the  Lord  Peterborough 
having  found  means  to  reinforce  the  garifon,  and 
harafling  the  enemy’s  camp  with  perpetual  alarms, 
the  town  held  out  till  the  fecond  of  May,  when 
his  Lordfhip  fent  King  Charles  intelligence 
that  the  confederate  fleet  was  approaching.  On 
the  feventh  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  (who  was 
Admiral  as  well  as  General)  joined  the  fleet  off 
Tarragona  with  feveral  barks,  and  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  land-forces  in  them,  and  his  Excellency  went 
on  board  the  Prince  George,  hoifting  the  Union 
Barcelona  flag,  and  on  the  eighth  the  fleet  came  to  an  anchor 
relieved,  in  Barcelona  bay,  to  the  inexpreflible  joy  of  the 
garifon  and  inhabitants,  for  Fort  Montjoy  was 
taken  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  the  Lord  Don- 
negal  who  commanded  there  being  killed,  and 
the  enemy  preparing  to  give  the  town  a  general 
aflault. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborough  going  on  fhore  with 
the  troops  he  had  on  board,  the  town  no  longer 
apprehended  themfelves  in  any  danger,  and  on  the 
twelfth  of  May,  N.  S.  King  Philip  raifed  the 
fiege  with  the  utmoft  precipitation,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  him  a  hundred  and  fix  brafs  cannon,  twenty- 
three  mortars,  all  his  fick  and  wounded,  and  pro¬ 
digious  quantities  of  provifion  and  ammunition; 


and  it  was  obferved,  that  the  fame  morning  about  CHAP, 
nine  there  was  a  great  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  which 
being  the  French  device,  fuperftitious  people  ima- '  v~" ^ 

gined  portended  no  good  to  their  nation.  King 
Philip  with  his  army  retired  into  France,  and 
the  French  fleet  commanded  by  the  Count  de 
Thouloufe  had  retired  before,  on  notice  of  the 
arrival  of  the  confederates  on  the  coaft  of  Cata¬ 
lonia. 

While  King  Philip  was  befieging  Barcelona, 
and  had  withdrawn  moft  of  his  forces  from  the 
fide  of  Portugal,  the  Portuguefe  with  the  confe¬ 
derate  troops  ventured  to  enter  Caftile,  and  lay 
fiege  to  Alcantara  the  tenth  of  April ;  which  be-  Alcantera 
ing  a  place  of  no  great  ftrength,  capitulated  the taken- 
fourteenth,  when  it  was  expeded  the  Portuguefe 
would  have  marched  directly  co  Madrid,  where 
King  Philip’s  Queen  and  Court  were  in  the 
utmoft  confternation ;  but  notwithftanding  all  the 
remonftranees  of  the  Britifh  and  Dutch  Generals 
for  marching  to  Madrid,  the  Portuguefe  abfolutely 
refufed  to  leave  their  own  frontiers  till  they  faw 
the  fate  of  Barcelona  determined :  however,  on 
intelligence  that  the  confederate  fleet  had  entered 
the  Screights  in  their  way  to  Barcelona,  they  laid 
fiege  to  Cividad  Rodrigo  the  twenty-firft  of  May,  Cividad 
which  place  furrendered  the  twenty-fixth ;  and  on  Rodrigo 
the  twenty-feventh  the  news  of  the  raifing  the talien- 
fiege  of  Barcelona  was  brought  into  their  camp  ; 
whereupon  it  was  unanimoufly  agreed  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  and  the  reft  of  the  confederate  Generals  to 
march  to  Madrid,  from  which  they  were  not  then 
fifty  miles  diftant:  the  army  however,  on  account 
of  fome  unpaffable  mountains,  were  obliged  firft 
to  march  northward  as  far  as  Salamanca,  where 
they  arrived  the  feventh  of  June.  On  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  of  the  fame  month  they  came  to  Efpinal, 
where  Deputies  from  the  Efcurial  came  to  make 
their  fubmifiion.  Here,  by  fome  intercepted  let¬ 
ters,  they  had  advice  of  the  vidory  obtained  by 
the  allies  at  Ramillies  in  Flanders  the  twelfth 
inftant,  and  underftood  that  the  Spaniards  gene¬ 
rally  looked  upon  King  Philip’s  affairs  as  de- 
fperate.  That  Prince  however,  after  his  difgrace 
at  Barcelona,  arrived  at  Madrid  by  the  way  of 
France,  and  finding  the  Portuguefe  bent  their 
march  towards  that  capital,  he  retired  again,  and 
joined  his  troops  that  were  returning  through  Na¬ 
varre,.  commanding  the  reft  of  his  forces  that  were 
difperfed  through  Spain  to  follow  him. 

Before  he  left  Madrid,  he  propofed  it  to  the 
Grandees  and  the  reft  of  the  nobility,  that  they 
would  take  the  field  with  him  ;  but  they  defired 
to  be  excufed,  and  moft  of  them  retired  to  their 
country- feats.  The  Spaniards  feemed  very  in¬ 
different  which  party  fucceeded,  at  leaft  they  did 
not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  hazard  any  thing 
for  either  Prince.  They  did  not  approve  of  French 
counfels,  but  were  made  to  believe  their  religion 
was  in  danger  from  thofe  armies  of  hereticks  in 
confederacy  with  King  Charles. 

The  Allies  being  encamped  at  Nueftra  Signora  Tlle  A1j- 
de  Ratamal,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June  a  de-  take  pof- 
tachment  of  horfe  was  fent  to  take  pofleflion  of  fdfion  of 
Madrid,  from  whence  there  came  a  deputation  the  Madrid. 
next  day  to  make  their  fubmiflion  in  form,  and 
moft  of  the  nobility  and  perfons  of  diftindion 
came  into  the  camp,  to  exprefs  their  devotion  for 
the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The  army  moving  nearer 
to  Madrid,  the  twenty-feventh  King  Charles 
was  proclaimed  in  that  city  ;  whereupon  Toledo  Toledo* 
and  many  other  confiderable  towns  declared  for  de' 

him;  and  even  Cardinal  Portocarero  wrote  or 

-  1  to  Charles. 
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Chap,  to  the  Portuguefe  General,  the  Marquis  das  Minas, 
offering  his  fubrniffion  to  King  Charles,  in 
^  v  J  whofe  name  juffice  was  adminiftered  in  all  courts 
of  judicature  at  Madrid. 

The  confederate  Generals  upon  this  fuccefs 
fent  courier  after  courier  to  King  Charles,  to 
haflen  his  march  to  Madrid,  which  at  firft  he 
feemed  inclined  to ;  but  the  kingdom  of  Arragon 
declaring  for  him  at  the  fame  time,  he  marched  to 
the  capital  city  of  that  province,  under  pretence 
of  receiving  the  fubmiflion  of  that  people,  where 
he  trifled  away  fo  much  time,  that  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  being  reinforced,  appeared  in  fight  of  the 
Allies,  and  on  the  third  of  Auguft  fent  a  detach- 
Madrid  ?  ment  to  take  pofTefiion  of  Madrid  again,  which 
loit  again,  the  Confederates  had  quitted  a  little  before,  and 
withdrawn  to  a  more  advantageous  camp,  for  they 
were  now  obliged  to  be  upon  thedefenfive.  But  at 
length,  on  the  fixth  of  Auguft,  King  Charles 
and  the  Lord  Peterborough  arrived  in  the  camp  of 
the  Allies  at  Guadalaxara,  bringing  with  them  no 
more  than  five  battalions  and  thirteen  fquadrons, 
which,  though  it  did  not  put  them  in  a  capacity  of 
adfjng  offenfively,  enabled  them  to  make  a  hand- 
fom  retreat ;  and  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  was 
difpatched  to  Italy  to  folicit  further  reinforcements, 
the  French  and  Spaniards  being  at  this  time  en¬ 
tirely  driven  out  of  Lombardy  by  the  Allies,  as 
they  mult  have  been  out  of  Spain,  if  the  Confe¬ 
derates  had  not,  to  humour  the  Imperialifts  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  employed  their  fea  and  land 
forces  in  that  romantick  projeCt  upon  Thoulon, 
which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  next  year’s  tranf- 
aCtions. 

But  to  return  to  the  army  at  Guadalaxara : 
The  Duke  of  Berwick  having  poflfefTed  himfelf  of 
Madrid  again,  Toledo,  Salamanca,  and  all  the 
towns  almoft  that  had  declared  for  the  Allies  in 
Caftile,  efpoufed  the  part  of  King  Philip  again, 
whereby  the  retreat  of  the  Portuguefe  to  their 
own  country  was  cut  off,  and  it  was  thereupon 
agreed  to  retreat  into  Valencia,  to  fecure  that 
country,  Arragon  and  Catalonia,  in  the  intereft 
TheAllies  of  King  Charles,  and  preferve  a  communica- 
jetire  out  tion  with  the  fea-coafts :  the  army  accordingly 
of  Caftile.  macje  theit*  retreat  in  good  order,  palling  the  Tagus 
at  Fuente  Duenas,  without  any  confiderable  lofs, 
though  the  Duke  of  Berwick  attended  their  rear 
during  the  whole  march. 

Whilft  King  Charles  was  retreating  from 
Caftile  towards  Valencia,  a  body  of  ten  thoufand 
Englifh  and  Dutch  arrived  in  the  river  of  Lifbon, 
commanded  by  the  Earl  Rivers.  Thefe  troops 
were  at  firft  defigned  to  have  made  a  defcent  in 
France  the  preceding  fummer,  but  having  been 
detained  feveral  months  by  contrary  winds,  that 
enterprize  was  laid  afide,  and  they  were  fent  to 
reinforce  the  Allies  in  Spain.  The  court  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  on  their  arrival  at  Lifbon,  propofed  to  join 
a  body  of  their  national  troops  with  them,  and 
that  they  fhould  march  direCtly  to  Madrid  through 
their  country  ;  but  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  having 
been  on  board  fix  months,  buffered  incredible  hard- 
fhips  in  the  voyage,  and  loft  mod  of  their  horfes, 
were  in  no  condition  to  undertake  fuch  an  enter¬ 
prize:  nor  had  the  Portuguefe  any  fuch  troops  as 
they  mentioned  ready  to  join  them,  or  artillery  or 
ammunition  provided  for  fuch  an  undertaking. 
The  Earl  Rivers  however  thought  fit  to  land 
his  men,  as  well  to  refrefh  them  as  to  encourage 
the  Portuguefe,  whofe  frontiers  lay  pretty  much 
expofed  on  the  retreat  of  the  Allies  towards  Va¬ 
lencia.  1 


But  to  return  to  King  Charles:  his  army  CHAP, 
having  gained  the  frontiers  of  Valencia  and  Mur-  Ix- 
cia,  he  put  garifons  into  Cuenfa,  Requena  and 
Cifuentes,  fent  a  detachment  of  his  troops  to  Ar¬ 
ragon,  and  difpofed  the  reft  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  protect  thofe  countries  which  continued  in  his 
intereft. 

I  find  the  conduCt  both  of  King  Charles  and 
the  confederate  Generals  that  took  pofTefiion  of 
Madrid,  exceedingly  blamed  by  fome  writers. 

They  relate,  that  when  the  French  retired  in  fuch 
a  precipitate  manner  from  before  Barcelona  to  the 
frontiers  of  France,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Englifh  Generals,  that  King  Charles  fhould 
have  immediately  gone  on  to  Madrid  by  the  way 
of  Valencia,  as  being  the  neareft,  moft  fafe,  and 
moft  convenient  way  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the 
confederate  troops.  Several  councils  of  war  were 
held  upon  it,  and  it  was  refolved  in  three  of  them 
nemine  contradicente.  According  to  thofe  refolves, 
the  Earl  of  Peterborough  marched  before  with  fix 
thoufand  men  to  Valencia,  and  foon  after  his 
Lordfhip  arrived  there,  he  received  certain  advice 
that  the  Earl  of  Galway  was  come  with  the  con¬ 
federate  army  under  his  command  to  Madrid ; 
from  whence  every  one  concluded,  that  King 
Charles  would  have  gone  with  all  imaginable 
fpeed  to  take  pofleflion  of  that  capital.  The  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  and  thofe  who  were  with  him, 
were  mightily  furprifed,  after  a  month’s  waiting 
at  Valencia,  to  find  that  his  Catholick  Majefty 
had  been  advifed  and  prevailed  upon  by  the  Prince 

de  L - n,  and  Count  de  C - es,  to  alter 

thofe  meafures  at  Tarragona,  where  they  had  re¬ 
folved  to  go  to  Madrid  by  the  way  of  Arragon, 
on  pretence  of  conquering  that  kingdom,  which 
had  then  declared  for  him.  The  Envoy  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  our  Minifter  at  his  Majefty ’s  court,  did 
both  of  them  proteft  againft  this,  and  urged  to 
have  their  reafons  entered  in  writing-,  the  fubftance 
of  which  was,  1.  That  Arragon  being  not  well 
furnilhed  with  provifions,  it  would  be  very  incon¬ 
venient  for  our  troops  to  march  that  way.  2.  That 
the  enemy  having  then  fix  thoufand  good  horfe 
ready  to  obferve  his  motions,  his  Majefty  could 
not  march  that  way  without  vifible  hazard.  3. 

That  though  that  road  were  fafe,  it  would  be  the 
lofs  of  fix  weeks  time  before  he  could  arrive  at 
Madrid,  and  that  time  would  be  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  him  in  fuA  a  conjuncture.  Thofe  about 
him  who  were  for  going  by  the  way  of  Arragon, 
alledged,  that  it  was  not  for  his  Majefty’s  honour 
to  go  to  Madrid  in  a  hurry,  without  his  equipage 
and  retinue.  To  which  they  fay  Mr.  Stanhope 
replied,  That  King  William,  when  he  made  his 
defcent  upon  England,  went  to  London  in  a  hack¬ 
ney-coach,  attended  with  a  few  dragoons,  otherwife 
he  had  loft  the  crown.  However,  the  other  coun- 
fels  prevailed,  and  King  Charles  purfued  their 
advice,  of  going  by  way  of  Arragon."  When  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough  heard  of  thefe  meafures,  he 
fent  feveral  letters  with  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
his  councils  of  war,  that  it  would  be  beft  for  his 
Majefty  to  return  and  go  by  the  way  of  Valencia : 
but  his  Lordfhip’s  letters,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
councils  of  war,  had  no  effeCt;  his  Majefty  went 
on  to  Saragofia,  where  the  great  expectations  of 
thofe  who  advifed  him  to  that  road,  terminated  in 
being  complimented  with  a  Corridor e,  or  bull- 
feaft.  When  they  faw  too  late  that  dangers  ap¬ 
proached,  and  that  the  direCt  way  from  thence  to 
Madrid  was  not  practicable,  then  they  altered  their 
meafures  again,  took  the  road  towards  Valencia, 

and 
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CHAP,  and  fent  to  defirc  that  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  Savoy  and  the  Imperial  Generals  would  have  comeC  H  A  P. 

would  meet  them  with  all  poffible  hafte.  into  thefe  meafures,  Spain  had  been  fecured  to  the  IX‘  A 

The  confederate  army  then  in  Caftile  feemed  at  houfe  of  Auftria  in  another  campaign:  that  fatal'  ^ 
the  fame  time  to  have  been  under  a  ftrange  re-  projedl  on  Thoulon,  for  which  every  thing  elfe  was 
ftraint.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  had  no  more  than  fix  negle&ed  the  following  fummer,  ruined  King 
thoufand  horfe,  and  fcarce  any  regular  foot  on  Charles’s  affairs  in  Spain,  and  occafioned  the 
that  fide,  when  the  confederate  army  came  to  war  to  be  protra&ed  fix  years  longer,  to  the  irre- 
Madrid,  fo  that  it  was  thought  they  might  have  parable  damage  of  the  Allies,  efpecially  of  Britain, 
forced  the  enemy  to  repafs  the  Ebro,  where  they  that  bore  as  great  a  fhare  in  it  as  all  the  reft  of  the 
would  loon  have  been  in  want  of  provifions;  or  Confederates  put  together. 

the  confederate  troops  might  have  encamped  and  And  now  let  us  take  a  view  of  our  acquifitions 
fortified  themfelves,  fo  as  to  have  covered  Madrid,  by  fea  this  campaign.  The  Englifh  Admiral 
and  laid  up  magazines  of  corn  :  but  inftead  of  do-  Leake  it  feems  was  no  lefs  fuccefsful  in  the  Medi- 
ing  either  of  thefe,  they  marched  and  encamped  at  terranean  than  the  confederate  Generals  had  been 
Guadalaxara,  where  in  lefs  than  a  month  they  by  land:  for  after  he  had  relieved  Barcelona,  he 
were  reduced  to  want  of  provifions.  And  it  feems  attacked  Carthagena,  which  fur  rendered  to  him 
their  intelligence  was  not  very  good,  fi nee  one  about  the  middle  of  June ;  and  on  the  eighth  of 
morning  they  were  - furprized  to  fee  an  army  of  Auguft  he  took  Alicant  by  ftorm,  after  which  the 
twenty  thoufand  men  encamped  on  the  other  fide  caftle  furrendered.  About  the  middle  of  September 
of  the  river  over-againft  them,  though  they  were  he  reduced  the  iflands  of  Majorca  and  Yvica  to 
informed  that  there  was  no  enemy  within  thirty  the  obedience  of  King  Charles  III.  But  the 
miles  of  them  ;  and  all  this  while  the  French  confederate  army  being  retired  out  of  Caftile, 
troops  that  retired  from  before  Barcelona  had  time  Carthagena  was  retaken  by  King  Philip’s  forces 
to  march  round  through  France  into  Spain,  fo  that  the  following  winter;  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
they  were  fuperior  to  the  confederates  in  horfe,  alfo  retook  Cuenca  on  the  confines  of  Caftile,  be- 
and  well  nigh  a  match  to  them  in  foot.  Per-  ing  a  confiderable  frontier  town  in  the  pofleflion  of 
ceiving  this  advantage,  they  detached  a  body  of  the  Allies,  and  made  the  garifon,  confifting  of 
horfe  to  repo  fiefs  themfelves  of  Madrid,  where  they  two  thoufand  men,  prifoners  of  war. 
killed  many  of  the  Germans,  and  others  of  King  Whilft  affairs  were  in  this  fituation,  and  Sir  K!ng  ?e' 
Charles’s  party:  upon  this,  Segovia,  Toledo,  Cloudeslv  Shovel  and  the  Earl  Rivers  re- and^Tfuc- 
Salamanca,  and  other  places  which  had  fubmitted  mained  atLifbon  with  the  troops  above-mentioned,  cecdcd  by 
to  his  Catholick  Majefty,  revolted  again  to  the  Don  Pedro  King  of  Portugal  died,  viz.  on  the  his  Ton 

eleventh  of  December  1706,  in  the  fifty-eighth  Hon  John, 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  married  three 
times:  his  firft  wife  was  the  Princefs  Louisa  The  wives 

_  ^  de  Gusman,  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Medina  and  iffue 

that  advantage  which  had  been  fo  unhappily  loft;  Sidonia,  who  died  anno  1666.  He  had  by  her  the  the  late 
but  of  forty-five  General  officers,  the  Earl  of  Pe-  Infanta  Isabella,  who  was  declared  heirefs  ofKina' 
terborough  alone  was  againft  running  fuch  a  the  kingdom  in  1674,  and  con  trailed  to  the  Duke 
rifque:  his  Lordlhip  gave  his  opinion  in  writing  of  Savoy  in  1680;  but  died  unmarried  on  the 
againft  it,  and  convinced  them  that  it  was  not  fafe  twenty-firft  of  October  1690.  His  fecond  wife 
to  venture  all  upon  the  iffue  of  a  battle,  fince  in  was  Mary-Frances-Isabella  of  Savoy, 

daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  who  had  been 
divorced  from  his  brother  the  late  K.  Alphonso. 

He  married  her  the  fecond  of  April  1 668,  and  fhe 
died  the  feventeenth  of  December  1683.  His 


Duke  of  Anjou,  and  our  communication  with 
Portugal  was  cut  off. 

When  matters  came  to  this  pafs,  moft  of  the 
Generals  were  for  fighting,  in  order  to  recover 


cafe  we  fhould  be  worfted,  there  could  be  no 
hopes  of  a  retreat  in  a  country  where  we  had  fo 
many  enemies. 

This  was  the  ftate  of  affairs  when  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough  came  to  Guadalaxara.  His  Lord- 


third  wife  was  Maria  -  Sophia  -  Elizabeth* 


fhip  was  for  retaking  Alcala,  as  a  proper  place  for  daughter  of  Philip-William  Eledtor  Palatine, 
covering  Madrid,  and  offered  to  attempt  it  with  He  married  her  in  1687,  and  Ihe  died  in  1 699, 
five  thoufand  men,  by  poflefting  himfelf  of  the  pafs  by  whom  he  had  iffue,  1.  A  fon  born  the  thirti- 
of  Henarez,  and  either  to  fight  fuch  of  the  ene-  eth  of  Auguft  1688,  who  died  a  few  days  after, 
my  as  oppofed  him,  or  to  make  a  good  retreat.  2.  Don  John  Francis-Joseph-Antonio, 
His  propofal  was  approved  of  by  every  one,  but  by  &c.  his  prefent  Majefty,  born  the  twenty -fecond 
the  delays  laid  in  his  way  the  opportunity  was  loft,  of  Offober  1 689,  and  declared  heir  apparent  to 
fo  that  the  confederate  army  was  forced  to  break  the  crown  by  the  three  eftates  aflembled  at  Lifbon 
up,  and  to  march  higher  into  the  country  towards  the  firft  of  December  1697.  3.  Francis  Xa- 

Madrid,  for  the  conveniency  of  provifions.  His  v  1  e  r-An  ton  io-U r  b  a  n.  May  the  twenty- 
Lord  fhip’s  baggage  was  taken  by  the  enemy  at  fifth  1691.  4.  Antonio-Francis,  born 

Huet:  the  town  offered  to  make  good  the  da-  March  the  fifteenth  1695.  5.  Theresa- 

mage,  which  he  was  too  generous  to  accept  of ;  Frances-Josepha,  born  February  the  twenty- 
yet  he  impofed  it  upon  them  by  way  of  punifh-  fourth  1696:  fhe  was  contracted  to  the  prefent 
ment,  to  bring  in  all  the  corn  of  that  diftrid  to  Emperor,  but  died  in  1704.  6.  Emanuel, 

the  army,  which  was  fo  confiderable,  that  it  born  Auguft  the  third  1697.  And,  7.  Fran- 
ferved  them  for  bread  for  fix  weeks.  His  Lordlhip  c  1  s  c  a-X  a  v  i  e  r  a- Jos e  p  h  a,  born  January  the 
finding  there  were  Generals  enough  for  the  reft  of  thirtieth  1699.  And  befides  thefe  he  had  a  na- 
the  campaign,  and  that  he  had  very  little  influence  tural  daughter,  married  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  the 
on  their  councils,  retired  to  Valencia,  and  from  Duke  of  Cadaval,  anno  1695. 
thence  went  to  Italy,  as  well  to  provide  remit-  As  to  the  Infanta,  the  Princefs  Catharine, 
tances  of  money  for  the  forces  in  the  Britifh  fer-  fifter  of  King  Peter,  born  the  fourteenth  of 
vice,  as  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  reinforcement  November  1638,  fhe  was  married,  as  hath  been 
of  troops  ‘from  thence,  which  might  very  well  intimated  already,  to  Charles  II,  King  of 
have  been  fpared  there,  fince  the  French  were  England,  by  a  treaty  concluded  the  twelfth  of 
driven  out  of  Lombardy.  And  if  the  Duke  0/  May  1662;  the  marriage  being  firft  magnificently 
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CHAP,  tolemnized  by  proxy  at  Lifbon,  and  afterwards 
^  confummated  at  Portfmouth  in  England,  whither 
J  the  King  went  to  meet  her.  The  Queen-Regent 
of  Portugal,  her  mother,  gave  her  as  a  dower 
Tangier  in  Africa,  and  the  ifland  of  Bombay  in 
the  Eaft-Indies  :  the  firfb  of  which  was  kept  for 
fome  years  at  a  great  expence  •,  but  the  Miniftry 
of  England  being  of  opinion  the  advantages  they 
fhould  reap  by  it  would  not  countervail  the  charge 
of  maintaining  it,  thought  fit  to  demolifii  the 
works  and  leave  it,  anno  1684  ;  and  King 
Charles  conferred  the  ifland  of  Bombay  on  the 
Englifh  Eafl-India  company,  which  they  ftill  re¬ 
tain,  it  being  the  feat  of  the  principal  governor 
they  have  in  India.  Befides  thefe  places,  the  In¬ 
fanta  had  a  fortune  of  three  millions  of  livres, 
or  three  hundred  thouland  pounds,  according  to 
fome  writers,  but  according  to  others  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds.  She  continued  in 
England  about  feven  or  eight  years  after  the  death 
of  King  Charles,  but  in  1692  retired  to  Por¬ 
tugal,  where  fhe  died  on  the  thirty  -firft  of  De¬ 
cember  1705. 

On  the  death  of  King  Peter,  his  eldeft  fon 
Don  John  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  as  has  been 
intimated  already.  The  French  had  great  hopes 
on  this  event  to  have  withdrawn  Portugal  from 
the  grand  alliance,  and  things  were  carried  fo  far 
that  fome  adts  of  hoflility  paffed  between  the  royal 
navy  of  England  and  the  forts  in  the  river  of 
Lifbon,  which  were  ordered  to  fire  on  thecruifers 
Admiral  Shovel  fent  out  of  that  river.  But 
partly  by  the  influence  of  the  Englifh  fleet  and 
forces,  and  partly  by  Englifh  treafure,  the  Portu- 
guefe  were  kept  fteady  to  the  Allies ;  they  were 
pleafed  to  fuffer  the  Englifh  to  continue  the  war 
on  that  fide  at  their  own  expence. 

Earl  Ri-  The  men  of  war  and  tranfports  being  provided 
vers’s  me-  with  water  and  other  necefiaries  to  continue  their 
morial  on  voyage,  the  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
lm  Ljfocm  R*vers  were  imbarked,  and  defigned  to  fail  the 
w4h  the  fecond  of  January  for  Alicant,  according  to  the 
Britifh  defire  of  the  King  of  Spain  ;  but  the  night  before 
troops.  the  General  received  orders  from  England  to  the 
contrary.  His  Excellency  held  a  Council  of  War, 
and  therein  it  was  refolved  that  my  Lord  fhould 
prefent  a  memorial  to  the  new  King  to  acquaint 
him  with  theconditional  orders  he  had  received.  His 
Excellency  had  accordingly  audience  the  fourth  of 
his  Portuguefe  Majefty,  who  received  him  with  all 
poflible  marks  of  efteem,  and  delivered  his  me¬ 
morial,  containing  the  conditions  upon  which  he 
was  ordered  to  land,  which  were  in  fubftance  as 
follow. 

x.  That  the  King  fhould  give  him  pofitive 
afiurances  that  the  Portuguefe  troops  in  Valencia 
fhould  be  recruited  to  nineteen  battalions,  each 
of  fix  hundred  effective  men,  and  the  cavalry 
remounted  ;  and  that  the  faid  recruits  and  other 
necefiaries  to  enable  thofe  troops  to  take  the  field, 
fhould  be  immediately  fent  away.  2.  That  the 
fubfidies  paid  by  England  and  Holland  for  the  pay 
of  13000  men,  which  they  are  obliged  to  main¬ 
tain  by  the  treaty,  may  be  remitted  diredtly  to 
Valencia,  or  wherefoever  that  army  is,  in  order 
that  thofe  troops  be  punctually  paid  out  of  it  by 
the  orders  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  her  Ma- 
jefty’s  forces.  3.  That  if  his  Portuguefe  Maje¬ 
fty  cannot  provide  fhips  to  tranfport  the  faid  re¬ 
cruits,  his  Excellency  will  take  care  to  fend  them 
aboard  Englifh  fhips,  his  Majefty  paying  the  char¬ 
ges,  and  finding  provifions,  or  paying  them.  4. 
That  the  late  King  having  propofed  by  his  En¬ 


voy  and  the  Marquis  de  Montandre  in  England,  C  HA  P. 
to  join  ten  thoufand  foot  and  between  two  and  IX- 
three  thoufand  horfe  to  the  troops  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Earl  Rivers,  to  march  diredtly  to  Ma¬ 
drid,  his  Excellency  defires  a  particular  afturance 
from  his  prefent  Majefty  that  the  fame  fhall  be 
performed;  as  alfo  to  know  what  meafures  are 
already  taken  for  that  purpofe,  what  likelihood 
there  is  that  a  body  of  that  number  fhall  be  ready, 
and  in  a  condition  to  march  at  the  time  appoint¬ 
ed,  and  in  what  manner,  and  which  way  it  is 
propofed  they  fhould  march  towards  Madrid.  5. 

His  Excellency  declares,  that  he  has  orders  to 
agree  beforehand,  and  concert  with  the  King  all 
things  relating  to  the  artillery,  baggage,  and  pro¬ 
vifions,  and  expeCts  that  his  Majefty  fhould  tur- 
nifh  every  thing  for  that  fervice,  according  to 
the  treaty  relating  to  the  firft  forces  that  were 
fent  from  England  ;  and  that  the  troops  under 
his  command  may  be  furnifhed  with  provifions  for 
themfelves,  and  forage  for  their  horfes  at  their 
own  charge,  but  at  the  fame  price  as  the  King’s 
troops.  6.  My  Lord  declares  as  to  the  point  of 
command,  which  has  been  liable  to  fo  many  in¬ 
conveniences,  that  he  will  not  be  commanded  by 
any  body  but  his  Majefty  alone.  His  Excellency 
defires  in  the  conclufion  his  Portuguefe  Majefty, 
to  let  him  have  an  anfwer  to  all  thefe  points  in 
four  days,  that  he  may  take  meafures  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  neceflary 
provifions  of  ftraw  and  barley  for  his  horfes  may 
be  continued. 

The  Court  of  Portugal .  not  thinking  fit  to 
comply  with  the  demand  in  the  Earl  Rivers’s  me¬ 
morial,  Sir  Cloudesly- Shovel  and  the  Earl, 
with  the  Englifh  troops  aboard,  failed  from  Lifbon 
the  eighteenth  of  January,  and  arrived  at  Ali¬ 
cant  the  eighth  of  February.  The  Earl  Ri¬ 
vers  having  landed  his  forces,  and  left  them  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Galway,  returned 
to  England,  together  with  the  Earl  of  Efiex  and 
Brigadier  Gorges,  who  were  embarked  in  the 
firft  defign,  but  for  reafons  beft  known  to  them¬ 
felves,  declined  remaining  in  Valencia.  King 
Charles  alfo  not  approving  the  conduCt  of  the 
Generals,  the  Marquis  das  Minas  and  the  Earl  of 
Galway,  thought  fit  the  latter  end  of  February, 
to  declare  his  refolution  of  leaving  the  army,  and 
retiring  into  Catalonia  ;  which  he  did  foon  after, 
taking  with  him  a  regiment  of  Dragoons,  and 
another  of  Dutch  foot.  It  was  reported  however 
that  the  army  of  the  Allies  ftill  amounted  to  thir¬ 
ty  thoufand  men,  though  it  appears  that  at  the 
battle  of  Almanza,  which  happened  but  a  very 
little  while  afterwards,  they  were  not  eighteen 
thoufand  effective  men.  Nor  was  the  deficiency 
in  point  of  troops  their  only  misfortune,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  there  were  great  miiunderftandings  between 
King  Charles’s  Court  and  the  Generals,  which 
gave  but  a  melancholy  profpeft  of  the  following 
campaign.  We  find  the  beft  account  of  the  ftate 
of  the  armies  in  Spain  in  a  letter  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough  wrote  from  Italy  to  the  Portuguefe 
Ambafiador,  that  attended  the  Confederate  army 
in  Valencia  at  this  time,  in  which  he  has  thefe 
expreflions :  “  Would  to  God,  fays  the  Earl,  youTiie  Eari 
were  free  from  uneafinefies  when  I  hope  to  be  ofPeterbo* 
in  quiet:  it  feems  to  me  as  if  ftorms  were  threat- rou§h’s 
ning  Spain,  and  I  am  the  more  concerned,  be-^^^ 
caufe  of  the  probability,  of  your  Generals  con-  tj!e  war. 
tinuing  in  a  difpofition  of  rafh  meafures.  It  is 
certain  they  are  only  in  a  condition  for  a  defen- 
fjve,  and  that  lurfices.  for  the  prefent,  fince  the 
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preparatives  againft  France  are  fo  terrible  in  Italy 
and  in  Flanders.  You  know  my  opinion  in  the 
council  of  war  held  at  Valencia ;  but  the  fuc-- 
cours  which  are  coming,  and  the  perlon  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  are  certain  proofs  of  the  great 
efforts  the  enemy  will  make  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next  campaign.  If  we  prevent  their  firft 
impetuofity,  whilft  Naples,  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
may  be  fecurcd,  peace  will  give  us  all  we  can 
defire.  I  am  obliged  to  give  you  notice  that  no 
endeavours  can  prevent  the  Imperialifts  from 
marching  towards  Naples,  it  is  impofiible  to  hin¬ 
der  that  diverfion  of  their  troops  *,  it  is  our  in- 
tereft  to  give  the  neceffary  help  towards  bringing 
that  affair  to  a  fpeedy  conclufion  :  and  methinks 
one  might  hope  upon  the  fuccefs  of  that  enter- 
prize,  that  thofe  troops  might  be  follicited  and  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  fuccour  of  Spain. 

But,  my  Lord,  pray  confider  the  confequences 
of  a  loft  battle  in  the  fpring:  perhaps  a  difgrace 
was  lefs  fatal  in  Flanders.  By  a  fuperiority  of 
horfe,  fuch  a  misfortune  may  happen  to  the  beft 
foot  in  the  world,  which  will  be  cut  off  entirely 
in  cafe  of  a  defeat,  and  all  Spain  at  the  fame  time 
loft,  for  want  of  garifons  in  the  ftrong  places 
we  poffefs.  If  we  defend  well  what  we  have, 
their  great  number  of  horfe  will  confume  it  felf 
for  want  of  forage,  or  deftroy  that  part  of  the 
country  which  is  ill  affetted,  and  be  called  by 
their  preffing  neceffities  elfewhere,  fince  we  have 
in  Italy  near  feventy  thoufand  effedive  men,  for 
the  vigorous  meafures  that  are  concerted. 

Mcnow  my  reafons,  though  good,  will  have  little 
force  witji  the  Generals  •,  they  have  the  laft  cam¬ 
paign  in  their  thoughts,  and  have  not  perhaps  the 
fame  tranquillity  of  mind  and  quiet,  which,  I 
thank  God,  I  enjoy,  being  well  content  with  the 
beginnings  I  have  made,  only  wifhing  a  happy 
conclufion  to  this  great  affair ;  affuring  your  Ex¬ 
cellency  that  nothing  private  fhall  ever  mix  with 
my  thoughts  for  the  publick.  But  I  juftly  lay 
a  ftrefs  on  the  great  credit  you  have  with  every 
body,  and  am  well  affured  that  the  intereft  of 
your  country  requires  meafures  of  the  utmoft 
precaution,  fince  your  beft  troops  are  in  Spain, 
and  that  a  defeat  would  expofe  Portugal  before 
fuccours  can  arrive,  fince  England  has  left  herfelf 
almoft  unprovided  with  troops,  and  that  the  for¬ 
ces  in  Italy  being  defigned  for  other  fervices,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  obtain  any  of  them,  though  the 
circumftances  preffingly  require  it.  I  therefore 
intreat  your  Excellency,  to  think  again  of  the 
confequence  of  a  loft  battle  :  God  be  praifed  we 
are  not  in  a  neceffity  of  a  vidory,  that  is  the 
circumftance  of  France. 

At  prefent  I  have  nothing  to  propofe  to  your 
Excellency,  nor  to  wiffi,  but  that  the  troops  might 
not  be  fatigued  in  the  impoffible  views  of  gain¬ 
ing  Madrid,  half  the  army  being  expofed  to  de- 
ftrudion  by  difeafes  and  famine,  or  the  whole, 
in  a  very  improper  time  by  an  unequal  battle.  I 
will  negled  nothing  in  my  power  to  obtain  in 
a  favourable  opportunity  a  fuccour  of  troops  for 
Spain,  that  in  the  after-feafon  we  may  puffi  our 
affairs.” 

But  the  Marquis  das  Minas  and  the  Earl  of 
Galway  being  ftrangers  to  thefe  prudent  coun- 
lels,  took  the  field  the  fixth  of  April  N.  S.  and 
having  deftroyed  fome  of  the  enemy’s  magazines 
on  the  frontiers  of  Caftile,  laid  fiege  to  the  caftle 
of  Villcna.  Before  the  breach  was  acceffible, 
they  received  intelligence  that  the  Duke  of  Ber¬ 
wick  was  advanced  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Alman¬ 
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za,  with  76  fquadrOns  of  horfe,  and  54  battalions C  H  A  P* 
of  foot,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  on  the  1X; 
march  to  join  him  with  7  or  8000  French,  while  ~ 
the  Allies  had  no  profped  of  being  reinforced  by 
the  troops  from  Catalonia,  King  Charles  hav¬ 
ing  declared  his  intention  of  marching  with 
them  to  Rouffillon,  and  defired  the  Lord  Gal¬ 
way  to  diftribute  the  army  on  the  frontiers  of 
Valencia  and  Arragon  for  the  fecurity  of  thofe 
provinces:  (which  was  certainly  not  bad  advice, 
in  the  circumftances  the  confederates  then  were.) 
However,  it  was  agreed  in  a  council  of  war  to 
march  and  attack  the  enemy,  who  waited  for 
them  in  the  plains  of  Almanza,  the  moft  ad¬ 
vantageous  ground  they  could  havechofen,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  fuperiority  in  horfe.  But  the  Earl 
of  Galway  having  fupply’d  his  want  of  cavalry, 

2s  he  thought,  by  interlining  a  brigade  of  foot 
with  each  wing  of  horfe,  ventured  to  engage  the 
enemy  on  the  twenty  fifth  of  April  N.  S.  about  Almanza- 
three  in  the  afternoon.  The  Earl  ported  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  the  Engiifh  dragoons  on  the 
left,  and  marched  to  attack  the  .enemy’s  right 
wing  of  horfe,  the  Portuguefe  being  ordered  to 
take  the  charge  as  it  fhould  come  to  them  gra¬ 
dually  from  the  left.  As  foon  as  the  left  wing 
was  advanced  within  an  hundred  paces  of  the 
enemy’s  horfe,  they  advanced  out  of  their  line 
to  meet  the  charge,  and  by  the  weight  of  their 
fquadrons  forced  thofe  of  the  Allies  to  retreat 
about  fifty  paces  •,  but  Colonel  Southwell’s 
and  Wade’s  regiments  of  foot,  who  were  on 
the  left  of  that  brigade  which  was  interlined  with 
the  horfe  of  the  firft  line,,  coming  up  and  fir¬ 
ing  upon  the  enemy’s  flank  and  rear,  and  the 
cavalry  at  the  fame  time  receiving  the  charge  in 
the  front,  drove  them  in  diforder  through  their 
own  lines  with  great  flaughter.  By  this  time  the 
Engliffi  and  Dutch  foot,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-General  Earl  and  Baron  Freishim, 
were  ffiarply  engaged  in  the  center,  and  broke 
through  the  enemy’s  firft  and  fecond  line,  driv¬ 
ing  them  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Almanza :  but 
the  enemy’s  cavalry  of  the  fecond  line  falling  in 
upon  their  flank,  forced  the  Engliffi  and  Dutch 
infantry  back  with  great  lofs. 

The  enemy  obferving  that  the  Portuguefe  ca¬ 
valry  on  the  right  did  not  advance  with  the 
left  wing,  detached  fome  fquadrons  to  attack 
them,  their  line  following  flowly  to  fuftain  them ; 
but  the  Portuguefe  did  not  ftay  to  receive  them, 
for  upon  the  firft  charge  of  the  detached  fqua¬ 
drons  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  Portuguefe 
cavalry  run  away,  and  abandoned  their  infantry, 
who  were  moft  of  them  either  killed  or  made 
prifoners. 

The  battle  continued  ftill  on  the  left  wing, 
the  enemy  charging  the  Allies  with  frefh  fqua¬ 
drons  to  very  little  purpofe  ;  for  the  Engiifh  and 
Portuguefe  horfe  on  that  fide  being  favoured  by  the 
fire  of  the  Engliffi  battalions  that  were  inter¬ 
lined  with  them,  broke  the  enemy  feverai  times. 
Whereupon  they  lent  for  nine  battalions,  moft 
of  them  French,  and  drew  up  before  the  front 
line  of  horfe,  in  oppontion  to  the  Engliffi  bri¬ 
gade,  and  at  the  lame  time  brought  up  feverai 
frefh  fquadrons  to  make  another  charge  upon 
the  left  wing  of  horfe,  that  had  already  fuffered 
very  much,  and  loft  molt  of  the  officers  who 
commanded  the  fquadrons  i  Brigadier  Carpen¬ 
ter  was  the  only  one  that  remained  unwound- 
ed.  The  confederate  troops  in  this  condition  were 
not  able  to  fuflain  the  charge,  but  gave  way  ■, 
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C  H  A  P.  and  at  the  fame  time  the  nine  French  battalions 
JK.  charged  the  Englifh  brigade  of  foot  in  front  and 
' — » - '  flank,  and  entirely  broke  them,  giving  no  quar¬ 

ter  ior  iome  tune  ;  the  foot  in  vain  cried  to  the 
horfe  not  to  abandon  them.  Neither  of  the  Ge¬ 
nerals,  the  Marquis  das  Minas  or  the  Earl  of  Gal¬ 
way,  ftaid  to  fee  the  end  of  the  engagement,  but 
left  that  brave  handful  of  foot  to  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy;  whereupon  Major-General  Shrimpton, 
Brigadier  Macartney,  Colonel  Briton,  Co¬ 
lonel  PIjll,  with  fome  other  officers  who  had 
engaged  in  the  center,  afiembled  the  ftragglers 
of  the  Englifh  regiments  into  a  body,  and  join¬ 
ing  fome  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguefe,  to  the 
number  of  two  thoufand  men,  retreated  to  the 
hills  two  leagues  dillant  from  the  field  of  battle, 
repulfing  the  horfe  that  purfued  them  :  but  the 
next  morning  finding  themfelves  deffitute  both  of 
ammunition  and  provifion,  and  being  furrounded 
by  two  lines  of  foot, they  were  obliged  to  furrender 
prifoners  of  war. 

Brigadier  Killecrew,  who  was  wounded 
in  the  firft  charge,  (till  keeping  the  field,  was 
killed  in  the  fecond.  The  Colonels  Dormer, 
Roper,  Lawrence,  Green  and  de  Loche, 
were  killed  at  the  head  of  their  fquadrons,  after 
having  behaved  with  the  utmofl  gallantry  ;  and 
Colonel  Pierce  and  Mr.  Hara,  fon  to  the  Lord 
Tirawley  were  wounded.  Of  the  foot,  the  Co¬ 
lonels  Hamilton,  Wool  let  and  Neal, 
who  commanded  regiments  were  killed,  and  the 
Lord  Mark  Kerr,  and  Colonel  Clayton 
wounded.  As  to  the  Earl  of  Galway  and  the 
Marquis  das  Minas,  they  fled  with  the  cavalry 
that  was  left,  amounting  to  about  three  thou¬ 
fand  five  hundred,  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Ebro 
into  Catalonia.  The  foot  were  all  killed  or  taken 
prifoners,  I  could  never  hear  of  a  Angle  company 
that  efcaped. 

The  day  after  the  battle  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
joined  the  Duke  of  Berwick  with  a  reinforcement 
of  eight  or  ten  thoufand  men  ;  and  the  enemy 
having  taken  Xativa,  Alcyra,  and  fome  other 
places  which  the  Allies  had  garifoned  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  Valencia,  the  cities  of  Saragofla  and  Va¬ 
lencia,  with  the  reft  of  the  towns  in  Arragon 
and  Valencia,  fubmitted  to  the  conquerors,  were 
obliged  to  pay  large  fums  for  their  revolt,  de¬ 
prived  of  their  privileges,  difarmed  and  treated  in 
a  very  barbarous  manner,  and  the  town  of  Xati¬ 
va  in  particular  was  burnt  and  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  mafiacred  for  their 
difaffedtion  to  King  Philip.  The  Spanifh  Ge¬ 
nerals  on  the  fide  of  Portugal  took  Serpa  and 
Moura  this  campaign  ;  and  nothing  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  the  Allies  but  Alicant  and  Denia  in 
Valencia,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  marched  to  the 
frontiers  of  Catalonia,  where  the  confederate  Ge¬ 
nerals  having  thrown  their  troops  into  the  ftrong 
towns,  burnt  the  country  that  the  enemy  might 
find  no  fubfiftence.  Thefe  were  fome  of  the 
unhappy  effedts  of  the  battle  of  Almanza,  which 
the  Allies  might  have  prevented  if  the  enterprizes 
on  Thoulon  and  Naples  had  been  deferred,  or 
if  the  Marquis  das  Minas  and  the  Earl  of  Gal¬ 
way  had  remained  upon  the  defenfive  till  thole 
expeditions  had  been  over.  The  campaign  ended 
Lerida  on  die  fide  °f  Catalonia  with  the  taking  of  Le- 
taken  by  rida  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  and  on  the  fron- 
rhe  Duke  tiers  of  Portugal  King  Philip’s  forces  took  Ci- 
oi  Orleans.  vjaacj  Rodrigo  by  ftorm.  And  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Noailles  had  probably  made  an  entire 
conqucft  of  Catalonia,  if  they  had  not  been  obli¬ 


ged  to  detach  part  of  their  troops  to  France  upon  CHAP, 
the  Duke  of  Savoy’s  laying  fiege  to  Thoulon.  ^ 

The  following  year  1708,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans  made  himfelf  matter  of  Tortofa  in  Ca-Tortofa 
talonia,  and  of  Denia  in  Valencia.  But  the  Im- and  Denia 
perialifts  having  fent  Count  Staremberg  to  Spain  retaken. 
from  Italy  with  a  reinforcement  of  eight  or  ten 
thoufand  men,  the  forces  of  France  and  King 
Philip  were  content  to  be  upon  the  defenfive 
afterwards  in  that  country.  With  thefe  forces  King  of 
Sir  John  Leake,  the  Englifh  Admiral,  con- sPainmar* 
voyed  the  Queen  of  Spain,  the  late  Princefs  of  pies  ,chre  f 
Wolfembuttle,  from  Vado  in  Italy  to  Catalonia,  Wo]fem-° 
where  the  marriage  was  confummated  between  buttle, 
her  and  King  Charles.  After  which  Sir  John 
Leake  taking  fome  land-forces  on  board,  re¬ 
duced  the  ifland  of  Sardinia  to  the  obedience  of 
King  Ch  arles  :  and  before  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  with  the  fine  har¬ 
bour  of  Port-Mahon,  furrendered  to  that  Admi¬ 
ral  and  General  Stanhope.  In  the  mean  time  King  of 
a  contract  of  marriage  was  made  between  the  Portugal 
King  of  Portugal  and  the  Archduchefs  Mary-  ™ar“es, 
Anne  of  Auftria,  lecond  fitter  to  the  Empe-  ^chefs 
ror  and  King  Charles-,  and  her  Majefty  ar- Mary, 
riving  from  Holland  at  Spithead  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  September,  was  convoyed  to  Lifbon  by 
Admiral  Byng,  where  fhe  arrived  the  fixteenth 
of  October,  N.  S.  And  though  King  Charles’s 
forces  as  well  as  the  King  of  Portugal’s  had  been 
confiderably  recruited  and  augmented  this  cam¬ 
paign,  yet  thofe  Courts  were  fo  taken  up  with 
the  preparations  for  folemnizing  thefe  marriages, 
and  rejoicings  afterwards,  that  the  military  opera¬ 
tions  in  thefe  countries  feemed  to  be  at  a  ftand. 

The  campaign  of  1 709  begun  unfortunately  for  1709. 
the  Allies  on  the  fide  of  Portugal :  for  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  and  Spanifh  armies  being  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Caya  oppofite  to  each 
other,  and  the  Marquis  de  Bay  making  a  motion 
towards  Campo  Mayor,  the  Portuguefe  Generals 
relblved  to  attack  him,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Earl  of  Galway.  Whereupon  all  the  horfe 
and  a  body  of  Portuguefe  foot  had  orders  to  march 
immediately  with  five  field-pieces  and  begin  the 
engagement,  while  the  reft  of  the  army  followed 
to  fupport  them.  But  the  Spanifh  cavalry  no 
fooner  charged  the  Portuguefe  horfe,  but  they  fled 
and  abandoned  their  foot,  as  they  had  done  at 
the  battle  of  Almanza.  Whereupon  the  enemy 
immediately  took  the  five  field-pieces  and  fell  upon 
the  foot  in  the  flank.  Brigadier  Pierce’s  En¬ 
glifh  brigade  was  ordered  to  march  and  favour  the 
retreat  of  the  Portuguefe  foot ;  which  they  did 
with  fo  much  refolution,  that  they  recovered  the 
field-pieces  again.  The  Portuguefe  Generals  how¬ 
ever  were  fo  far  from  iupporting  them,  that  they 
quitted-the  field,  leaving  this  fine  brigade  to  be 
furrounded  by  the  enemy’s  whole  army,  and  a  whole 
made  prifoners,  together  with  Major-General  San-  brigade  of 
key,  the  Earl  of  Barrimore,  and  Brigadier  Pierce  Englifh 
himfelf.  The  Earl  of  Galway,  it  is  faid,  had  'rnaae  pn' 
a  horfe  fhot  under  him,  but  he  made  a  fhift  to  ef-  jjadajox.^ 
cape  out  of  the  field  with  the  Portuguefe  Ge¬ 
nerals,  as  he  had  done  at  Almanza.  The  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Bay  afterwards  purfued  the  Portuguefe  ar¬ 
my  ;  but  they  retreated  beyond  Elvas,  and  potted 
themfelves  in  an  advantageous  camp,  where  it  was 
not  ealy  to  attack  them. 

In  Catalonia  King  C  h  a  r  i.  e  s’s  army  being  jjflaguer  1 
fuperior  to  that  of  his  rival,  patted  the  Segra,  ta^en  by 
and  made  themfelves  matters  of  Balaguer.  There  King 
happened  no  farther  aftion  in  Spain  or  Portugal  Charles 
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CHAP,  this  year,  unlefs  the  fiege  of  the  caftle  of  Ali- 
cant,  which  continued,  with  fome  intefmiflions, 

V"  v  from  the  time  the  town  was  taken  laft  year  till 
the  middle  of  April  1709.  The  Spaniards,  find¬ 
ing  it  importable  to  reduce  it  any  other  way, 
were  refolved  to  blow  it  up  by  a  great  mine, 
in  which  they  lodged  twelve  thoufand  barrels  of 
powder.  They  fummoned  the  Governor  and 
acquainted  him  with  his  danger,  and  propofed 
that  two  of  his  officers  fhould  come  out  and  view 
the  mine,  which  they  did  accordingly,  and  upon 
their  report  the  Governor  held  a  Council  of  War, 
wherein  it  was  refolved  not  to  furrender  ;  and 
the  French  fprung  their  mine,  which  made  an 
incredible  node,  but  had  no  great  effed  upon  the 
caftle,  only  the  Governor  Major-General  Ri¬ 
chards  and  Colonel  Syburgh,  happening  to 
be  a  little  too  near  the  place  where  the  mine 
was,  were  unfortunately  buried  in  the  ruins,  with 
feveral  other  officers.  The  command  devolving 
upon  Lieutenant-Colonel  d’Albon,  he  refolved 
to  hold  out  till  he  was  relieved,  and  to  that  end 
reduced  his  men  to  fhort  allowance.  And  on  the 
fifteenth  of  April  Sir  George  Byng  and  Major- 
General  Stanhope,  appeared  before  Alicant 
with  a  fquadron  of  men  of  war  and  four  thou¬ 
fand  land-men  on  board  •,  but  the  Spanifh  army 
being  reinforced,  and  the  coaft  very  tempeftuous, 
it  was  not  thought  advifeable  to  land,  and  they 
contented  themfelves  with  fending  a  flag  of  truce 
Alicant  on  fhore,  and  capitulating  to  withdraw  the  gari- 
caftle  fur-  fon  from  the  caftle  and~deliver.it  up,  which  the 
rendered  Spaniards  agreed  to  ;  and  purfuant  to  this  ca- 
clifli E  n  pitulation  the  garifon,  confifting  of  about  five 
S  '  hundred  men,  marched  out  the  eighteenth  of  A- 
pril  N.  S.  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  all 
other  marks  of  honour,  and  embarqued  on  board 
the  fleet. 

1710.  A  further  reinforcement  of  troops  being  fent 
From  Italy  to  Catalonia  in  the  year  1710,  King 
Charles  advanced  with  his  army  to  attack  King 
Philip,  who  was  then  alfo  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  in  Arragon  :  and  coming  up  with  the  e- 
nemy  on  the  27th  of  July  in  the  evening  near 
Battle  cf  Almenara,  he  gained  a  confiderable  advantage  over 
Almenara  King  P  h  1  l  1  p’s  horfe,  but  the  foot  retired  by 
the  favour  of  the  night.  In  this  adion  Count 
Francis  of  NafTau  Auverkirk,  one  of  the  Ge¬ 
nerals  of  the  Allies,  was  killed  by  a  cannon-fhot 
from  their  own -guns  *,  and  the  Earl  of  Rochfort, 
another  of  their  Generals,  being  clofely  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  was  mortally  wounded  by  a 
fword. 

King  Phil  ip  after  this  defeat  retired  under 
the  cannon  of  Lerida,  where  not  being  able  to 
fubfift  his  array,  he  retreated  to  Saragofla,  and  being 
purfued  thither  by  King  Charles,  he  could  not 
avoid  coming  to  an  engagement.  The  confede¬ 
rates  being  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  within 
canndh-fhot  of  the  enemy.  Count  Staremberg 
with  the  reft  of  the  Generals  went  to  obferve  their 
difpofition,  found  them  pofted  with  the  Ebro 
on  their  left,  the  town  of  Saragofla  on  their  rear, 
and  their  right  wing  of  horfe  drawn  up  upon  the 
brow  of  a  fteep  hill,  with  a  battery  of  eight  pieces 
of  cannon  in  their  front.  The  day  being  far  fpent, 
and  a  great  part  of  our  foot  not  come  up,  it 
was  thought  fit  to  defer  the  attack  till  the  next 
day.  On  the  twentieth  at  break  of  day  both  ar- 
Battle  of  mies  plaid  their  cannon,  and  General  Stan- 
Saragofia.  hope,  who  commanded  our  left  wing,  difeo- 
vered  that  the  enemy  had  marched  molt  of  their 
horfe  from  their  left  wing  to  their  right  ;  upon 
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which  he  obtained  of  Marfhal  Staremberg  C  H  a  P 
of  foot,  which  he  placed  at  the 


four  battalions 

left  of  our  horfe,  and  fix  fquadrons  of  Portu- 
guefe  horfe  which  were  brought  from  our  right 
he  drew  up  beyond  the  four  battalions,  in  order 
to  ftretch  our  left  wing  as  far  as  poffible  towards 
the  extent  of  their  right.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that 
the  enemy  lay  in  an  oblique  line  from  the  Ebro 
up  the  hill,  fo  that  their  troops  on  the  hill  lay 
much  nearer  to  us  than  thofe  on  the  defeent  from 
it  and  on  the  plain.  At  twelve  o’clock  at  noon 
our  fignal  of  battle  was  made,  and  our  whole 
army  being  drawn  up  in  two  lines  marched  at 
once  to  attack  the  enemy  in  full  front*  except 
the  four  battalions  which  General  Stanhope 
had  interlined  with  the  horfe,  whom  he  ordered 
to  advance  and  take  poft  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  by  which  means  he  gained  time  for  his  wing 
of  horfe  to  form  after  they  were  got  up.  Our 
left  wing  from  their  fituation  coming  firft  to  the 
enemy,  began  the  battle,  which  encreafed  towards 
the  centre,  and  fo  continued  to  the  right  till 
the  whole  were  engaged.  But  notwithftanding 
a  difpofition  fo  properly  made,  and  the  goodnefs 
of  our  troops,  the  enemies  with  their  fuperior 
numbers  and  advantage  of  ground  feemed  at  firft 
to  have  the  better  of  the  day  ;  which  probably 
they  would  have  maintained,  if  all  our  Generals 
commanding  on  the  left  had  not  feafonably  led 
on  frefh  troops  to  fupport  and  rally  fuch  as  they 
faw  pulhed  or  difordered,  by  which  the  advantage 
foon  began  to  incline  to  the  arms  of  his  Catholick 
Majefty.  While  the  affair  was  obftinately  dif- 
puted  on  the  left,  our  foot  being  deeply  engaged, 
made  a  great  flaugh ter  of  the  enemy  :  And  at  the 
fame  time  their  left  wing  of  horfe  making  little 
refiftance,  within  the  fpace  of  two  hours  we  gain¬ 
ed  a  complete  and  glorious  vidory.  We  took  all 
their  cannon  and  mod  of  their  colours  •,  fo  that 
out  of  forty  battalions  not  above  four  thoufand 
efcaped,  and  of  fixty  fquadrons  about  the  like  num¬ 
ber  •,  all  the  reft  being  killed  or  taken  prifoners. 

The  King  during  the  whole  adion  gave  the  ne- 
ceflary  orders,  and  with  his  royal  prefence  con¬ 
tinued  to  encourage  the  troops.  His  Majefty  en¬ 
tered  the  town  of  Saragofla  the  fame  night,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  and  all  imaginable  expreffions  of  joy.  The 
fame  night  the  citadel  of  Saragofla  capitulated, 
and  the  garifon  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners 
of  war. 

This  vidory  coft  the  Allies  two  thoufand  men, 
and  the  enemy  at  leaft  three  thoufand,  as  was 
given  out,  befides  five  or  fix  thoufand  that  were 
made  prifoners.  The  Allies  alfo  took  feventy-two 
colours  and  ftandards,  two  and  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  part  of  the  enemy’s  baggage.  King 
Philip  made  all  the  hafte  he  could  to  Madrid, 
where  he  arrived  the  twenty-fourth  of  Auguft  ;  The  affec- 
and  notwithftanding  this  misfortune,  the  Cafti- t!on  °fthe 
lians  gave  him  ftill  frefh  proofs  of  their  loyal- 
ty  and  affedion.  But  apprehending  the  Allies  would  Philip"® 
bend  their  march  that  way,  he  thought  fit  to 
fend  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  the  Afturias 
to  Valladolid,  whither  all  the  grandees  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  ftate  attended  them,  though  he  offered  to 
difpence  with  their  attendance  •,  fuch  were  the 
affedions  of  the  Caftilians  towards  that  Prince 
at  this  time,  to  which  nothing  had  more  contri¬ 
buted  than  King  Charles’s  abandoning  them 
to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies,  when  they  had 
made  their  fubmiflion  and  declared  for  him  on 
his  firft  taking  pofleffion  of  Madrids 
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After 


8o2  the  present  state 

Chap.  After  the  battle  of  Saragoffa,  the  Count  de 
IX-  Affumar,  Ambaffador  of  Portugal  with  King 


The  Por  Charles  the  third,  and  the  Count  D  Attalaya, 
tuguefear- General  of  the  Portuguefe  troops  in  the  army 
my delired  of  King  Charles,  fent  an  exprefs  to  Lifbon 
to  join  that  to  reprefenn  to  the  King  of  how  great  impor- 

ChSsS  tance  it  was  to  the  common  caufe  that  his  Ma- 
near'lSa-  jelly’s  army  fliould  advance  towards  Caftile,  and 
drid.  fecond  the  efforts  of  King  C  h  a  r  l  e  s.  Where¬ 
upon  the  Portuguefe  General  the  Count  de  Vil- 
Javerde  was  ordered  to  take  the  field,  which  he 
did,  and  in  his  march  wrote  to  the  army  of  his 
Catholick  Majefty  that  he  would  move  to  join 
them  by  the  way  of  Menda  and  Truxillo.  He 
marched  firft  to  Barcarota,  and  then  to  Xeres 
de  los  Cavalleros,  the  laft  of  which  places  being 
of  no  defence  he  poffeffed  himfelf  of  •,  but  with¬ 
out  attempting  any  thing  further,  retired  to  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal.  It  was  given  out  he  was 
obliged  to  it  by  four  thoufand  of  the  enemy’s 
horle,  though  it  does  not  appear  the  enemy  had  a- 
ny  fuch  forces  on  that  fide  as  might  reafonably  give 
him  the  leaft  follicitude.  At  the  fame  time  came 
letters  again  from  the  Counts  of  Afifumar  and  At¬ 
talaya,  folliciting  that  the  Portuguefe  army  might 
advance  to  the  bridge  of  Almaraz.  And  thele 
letters  were  accompanied  by  others  from  Ge¬ 
neral  Stanhope  to  the  Earl  of  Galway,  pref- 
fing  to  be  joined  by  him  at  Almaraz,  where  he 
would  be  with  four  thoufand  horfe.  He  alfo  re- 
prefented  in  the  mod  urgent  terms  that  this  junc¬ 
tion  was  of  the  greateft  importance,  his  Catho¬ 
lick  Majefty  having  been  obliged  to  weaken  his 
army  very  much  by  leaving  bodies  of  troops  in 
divers  places,  fo  that  it  was  judged  neither  fafe 
nor  proper  for  him  to  purfue  the  Duke  of  An¬ 
jou,  who  had  retired  precipitately  into  the  Old 
Caftile  to  draw  together  what  forces  he  could; 
Upon  the  arrival  of  thefe  follicitations  and  remon- 
ftrances  all  the  Minifters  of  the  Allies  at  Lis¬ 
bon  met  together,  and  agreed  to  make  their  joint 
application  to  the  King,  that  he  would  be  pleafed 
forthwith  to  caufe  his  army  to  march  and  join 
that  of  his  Catholick  Majefty.  But  the  Mini¬ 
fters  of  this  Court  anfwered  them,  that  the  junc¬ 
tion  propofed  was  utterly  impradlicable,  not  only 
They  re-  becaufe  of  the  perplexity  given  them  by  the  e- 
fufetojoin  nemy’s  four  thoufand  horfe  on  the  frontiers,  but 
??ng.  likewife  becaufe  the  Portuguefe  cavalry  was  in 
no  condition  for  fervice,  wanting  all  neceffaries. 
Another  letter  came  from  General  Stanhope, 
in  which  he  defired  that  at  leaft  he  might  be  joined 
by  the  forces  in  Portugal  that  were  in  the  pay 
of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  Whereupon  the 
Minifters  of  the  Allies  renewed  their  follicitations, 
arguing  the  indifpenfable  neceftity  of  fending  to 
Almaraz  the  troops  in  her  Britannick  Majefty’s 
pay,  and  preffing  this  Court  to  reinforce  them 
by  only  a  thoufand  horfe  and  three  thoufand  foot. 
Likewife  M.  le  Fevre,  who  after  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  Earl  of  Galway  refided  at  Lifbon 
as  Secretary  to  the  embaffy  of  Great  Britain, 
offered  to  fupply,  on  the  account  of  the  Queen 
his  Sovereign,  the  provifions  and  money  necef- 
fary  for  the  faid  march.  To  procure  the  fpeedier 
anlwer,  the  faid  Minifters  of  the  Allies  went  all 
in  a  body  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  had  a 
conference  with  him  and  other  the  Portuguefe 
Minifters  ;  but  notwithftandingall  the  arguments 
they  could  ufe,  the  Portuguefe  Miniftry  refufed 
abfolutely  to  comply  with  their  defires,  excufing 
themfelves  from  undertaking  that  their  army  fhould 
do  any  more  than  make  fome  fiege  on  the  frontiers. 
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King  Charles  however  having  (laid  fome  C  IT  A  ?. 
time  at  Saragoffa  to  refrefh  his  troops,  fet  out  *x- 
for  Madrid,  and  on  the  twentieth  of  September 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alcala  de  He- 
narez,  and  the  next  day  General  Stanhope,  The  alii* 
with  a  detachment  of  the*  army,  took  pofieffion  takepof- 
of  Madrid.  On  the  28th  King  Charles  made 
his  triumphant  entry  into  that  city,  and  having 
performed  his  devotions  at  the  church  of  Nue- 
lira  Signora  d’Atocha,  his  Majefty  took  up 
his  quarters  at  a  country-feat  belonging  to  the 
Conde  d’Aquilar.  The  city  of  Madrid  having 
agreed  to  furnifh  his  Majefty  with  a  fubfidy  of 
forty  thoufand  crowns  a  month  for  the  fubfiftence 
of  his  army,  a  detachment  was  fent  to  take  pof- 
feftion  of  Toledo,  which  lying  upon  the  Ta¬ 
gus,  was  looked  upon  as  an  advantageous  poft  for 
facilitating  the  intended  conjunction  with  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe. 

In  the  mean  time  King  Philip  having  fent 
a  detachment  of  his  troops  to  take  poffeflion 
of  Almaraz,  and  thereby  render  the  conjunction 
of  the  Portuguefe  and  the  confederates  imprac¬ 
ticable,  General  Stanhope  rejoined  the  con¬ 
federate  army  that  had  been  employed  in  fortify¬ 
ing  Toledo,  defigning  to  have  taken  up  winter- 
quarters  in  Caftile  ;  but  King  Philip’s  army 
being  reinforced  from  all  parts,  and  become  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  the  Allies,  it  was  thought  advif- 
able  to  retreat  to  Arragon  ;  and  King  Charles  King 
taking  with  him  a  regiment  of  dragoons  and  an-  Ch.arIe* 
other  of  foot,  marched  away  a  little  before  the  r^etsQa' 
army  decamped  to  Barcelona,  in  order  to  obferve  Barcelona, 
the  motions  of  the  French  on  the  fide  of  Rouf- 
fillon.  His  Majefty  arrived  at  Barcelona  the  fix- 
teenth  of  December,  and  a  few  days  after  he  un- 
derflood  that  the  Duke  de  Noailles  had  laid  fiege 
to  Gironne. 

The  army  of  the  Allies,  in  their  march  from 
Caftile  towards  Arragon,  divided  themfelves  into 
two  bodies,  the  Germans  and  the  Portuguefe  un¬ 
der  Count  Star em berg  took  one  road,  and 
General  Stanhope  with  the  Englifh  forces  ano¬ 
ther,  the  better  to  fubfift  the  troops  ift  their 
march,  as  is  generally  faid  ;  but  others  impute  it 
to  Stanhope ’s  pride,  who  did  not  care  to  be 
commanded  by  Staremberg.  The  eighth  in- 
ftant,  General  Stanhope  with  the  Britifh  troops, 
confiding  of  eight  battalions,  and  as  many  fqua- 
drons,  halted  at  Brihuega,  where- he  was  furprized  Battle  of 
the  ninth  by  King  Philip’s  army,  which  fur-  Brihuega. 
rounded  the  place  :  the  Englifh  defended  them¬ 
felves  with  great  obftinacy  till  the  tenth  in  the 
morning,  and  then  having  fpent  all  their  ammu¬ 
nition,  were  forced  to  furrender  prifoners  of  war. 

Count  Staremberg  having  advice  of  the 
diftrefs  the  Britifh  troops  were  in  at  Brihuega, 
marched  to  their  relief  ;  but  was  met  by  King 
Philip  and  the  Duke  of  Vendofme  at  Villa  Battle  of 
Viciofa,  about  a  league  from  Brihuega,  the*  tenth  Villa  Vi- 
inftant  in  the  evening,  whereupon  a  battle  was  ciofa* 
fought,  and  General  Staremberg  gave  fuf- 
ficient  demonftration  of  his  military  fkill,  by  de¬ 
feating  the  Spaniards  when  he  was  not  half  their 
number.  However,  underftanding  that  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  troops  in  Brihuega  were  made  prifoners  of 
war  the  morning  before,  and  not  being  in  a  con¬ 
dition  with  the  fmall  body  of  troops  he  had  with 
him  to  prolecute  his  victory,  he  continued  his 
march  towards  Arragon,  without  being  difturbed 
by  the  enemy,  and  having  withdrawn  the  confe¬ 
derate  troops  out  of  the  garifons  in  that  King¬ 
dom,  he  marched  afterwards  into  Catalonia,  and 

arrived 
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CHAP,  arrived  at  Barcelona  the  beginning  of  February, 
t  with  about  eleven  thoufand  effective  men.  A 
little  after,  advice  came  that  Gironne  had  fur- 
furren-  rendered  to  the  Duke  of  Noaiiles,  and  the  garifon 
dered  to  Count  Staremberg  had  left  in  Balaguer, 
the  French  confifting  of  two  battalions  and  a  hundred  horfe, 
euerBa  a"  abandoned  that  place  alio  upon  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  and  retired  to  Barcelona ;  fo  that 
King  Charles,  who  a  little  before  was  mailer 
of  the  greateft  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
had  now  no  more  in  his  pofifeflion  than  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Catalonia,  and  that  not  entire. 

The  Count  de  Salvaterra,  a  Spaniih  General, 
in  a  letter  concerning  the  adlions  of  Brihuega  and 
Villa  Viciofa,  which  was  intercepted  by  the  Al¬ 
lies,  has  thefe  expreffions,  viz.  ‘  General  Sta- 
4  remberg  gained  a  great  deal  of  honour, 

4  which  ought  not  to  be  denied  him,  though  an 
4  enemy:  his  troops  behaved  to  admiration,  efpe- 

*  dally  his  foot,  which  I  don’t  believe  the  world 

*  can  match,  whether  we  confider  their  bravery 
1  infighting,  or  that  gallant  air  with  which  they 
‘  made  their  retreat,  the  like  perhaps  never  feen 
4  before,  as  all  that  were  prefent  mull  own.  As 

*  for  us,  though  we  all  endeavoured  to  do  our 
4  duty,  yet  our  fuccefs  mull  be  attributed  chiefly 
»  to  God  and  the  juffcice  of  the  King’s  caufe,  and 

*  under  heaven  to  General  Stanhope’s  ill  con- 
4  dud,  for  if  we  had  not  taken  that  body  under 

*  his  command,  God  only  knows  what  would 

*  have  become  of  us.’ 

This  was  the  laft  confiderable  adion  that  hap¬ 
pened  in  Spain  during  the  late  war,  for  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  (now  King  of  Sardinia)  having  fome 
difputes  with  the  Emperor  concerning  the  extent 
of  his  dominions  in  Italy,  refufed  to  make  any 
diverfion  on  that  fide :  the  States-General  never 
recruited  or  re-eftablifhed  the  troops  they  had  a- 
greed  to  maintain  in  Spain  and  Portugal  in  con- 
jundion  with  Britain  *,  and  neither  the  Imperia- 
lifts  or  Portuguefe  had  any  troops  fcarce  on  foot 
in  either  of  thofe  kingdoms,  but  what  were  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Queen  of  England  •,  fo  that  the  war 
was  become  an  infupportable  burthen  to  Great 
Britain,  and  the  fixing  King  Charles  upon 
the  Spaniih  throne  in  thefe  circum fiances,  alto¬ 
gether  impradicable.  Add  to  this,  that  King 
Charles  was  foon  after  eleded  Emperor,  which 
very  much  altered  the  ftate  of  affairs ;  for  it  is 
evident  from  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  all  our 
treaties  with  the  late  Emperors  on  this  fubjed, 
that  it  never  was  intended  the  Empire  and  Spain 
Ihould  be  united  under  one  head.  Upon  all  thefe 
confiderations  therefore,  the  Queen  of  England  was 
induced  to  liften  to  propofals  of  peace  made  her 
by  the  French  King,  and  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
for  the  evacuation  of  Catalonia  and  the  reft  of 
Spain;  for  the  particulars  whereof,  I  refer  the  rea¬ 
der  to  the  former  part  of  this  volume.  But  the 
difadvantages  Britain  lay  under  in  carrying  on  the 
war  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  neceflity  there 
was  of  concluding  a  peace  when  the  Confede¬ 
rates  refufed  to  furnilh  their  refpedive  quota’s  of 
troops  or  money,  according  to  the  feveral  trea¬ 
ties  made  with  us,  are  evident  to  a  demonftra- 
tion,  from  the  reprefentation  made  by  the  Com¬ 
mons  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Queen  in  the  year 
1711,  part  of  which  I  have  inferted,  tojuftify  the 
condudl  of  that  glorious  Princefs  in  the  laft  years 
of  her  reign,  which  has  been  fo  vilely  afperfed 
by  fuch  men  as  found  their  account  in  continuing 
the  war,  and  their  creatures. 

This  reprefentation  fets  forth,  4  That  as  in  the 


1  progrefs  of  the  war  in  Flanders  a  difproportion  CHAP. 
1  was  foon  created  to  the  prejudice  of  England>  Ix- 
4  fo  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  in  Portugal 
4  brought  an  unequal  fhare  of  burden  upon  us ;  fentation 
‘  for  although  the  Emperor  and  the  States-Gene-  of  the  ftate 
c  ral  were  equally  parties  with  your  Majefty  in  °f  the  lali 
4  the  treaty  with  the  King  of  Portugal,  yet  the  war* 

*  Emperor  neither  furnifhing  his  third  part  of 
4  the  troops  and  fubfidies  ftipulated  for,  nor  the 
4  Dutch  confenting  to  take  an  equal  lhare  of  his 
4  Imperial  Majefty’s  defeft  upon  themfelves,  your 
4  Majefty  hath  been  obliged  to  furnilh  two  thirds 
4  of  the  entire  expence  created  by  that  fervice. 

4  Nor  has  the  inequality  Hopped  there,  for  ever 
4  fince  the  year  1706,  when  the  Englifh  and 
4  Dutch  forces  marched  out  of  Portugal  into  Ca- 
4  ftile,  the  States-General  have  entirely  abandoned 
4  the  war  in  Portugal,  and  left  your  Majefty  to 
4  profecute  it  fingly  at  your  own  charge  •,  which 
1  you  have  accordingly  done,  by  replacing  a  great- 
4  er  number  of  troops  there  than  even  at  firft 
4  you  took  upon  you  to  provide.  At  the  fame 
4  time  your  Majefty ’s  generous  endeavours  for 
4  the  fupport  and  defence  of  the  King  of  Portu- 
4  gal,  have  been  but  ill  feconded  by  that  Prince 
4  himfelf ;  for  notwithftanding  that  by  his  treaty 
4  he  had  obliged  himfelf  to  furnilh  twelve  thou- 
4  fand  foot,  and  three  thoufand  horfe  uppn  his 
4  own  account,  befides  eleven  thoufand  foot  and 
4  two  thoufand  horfe  more  in  confideration  of  a 
4  fubfidy  paid  him,  yet  according  to  the  bell  ir*- 
4  formation  your  Commons  can  procure,  it  ap- 
4  pears  that  he  hath  fcarce  at  any  time  furniftied 
4  thirteen  thoufand  men  in  the  whole. 
r  4  In  Spain  the  war  hath  been  yet  more  une- 
4  qual  and  burdenfom  to  your  Majefty  than  in 
4  any  other  branch  of  it  ;  for  being  commenced 
4  without  any  treaty  whatfoever,  the  Allies  have 
*■  almoft  wholly  declined  taking  any  part  of 
4  it  upon  themfelves.  A  fmall  body  of  Englilh 
4  and  Dutch  troops  were  fent  thither  in  the  year 
4  1705,  not  as  being  thought  fufficient  to  fupport 
4  a  regular  war,  or  to  make  the  conqueft  of  fo 
4  large  a  country,  but  with  a  view  only  of  alfift- 
4  ing  the  Spaniards  to  fet  King  Charles  upon 
4  the  throne,  occafioned  by  the  great  alfurances 
4  which  were  given  of  their  inclinations  to  the,. 

4  houfe  of  Auftria  *,  but  this  expectation  failing, 

4  England  wasinfenfibly  drawn  into  an  eftablilhed 
4  war,  under  all  the  difadvantages  of  the  diftance 
4  of  the  place,  and  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  other 
4  Allies.  The  account  we  have  laid  before  your 
4  Majefty  upon  this  head  is,  that  altho’  the  un- 
4  dertaking  was  entered  upon  at  the  particular  and 
4  earneft  requeft  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  for  a 
4  caufe  of  no  lefs  importance  and  concern  for 
4  them  than  the  reducing  the  Spaniih  monarchy 
4  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  yet  neither  the  lateEn> 

4  perors,  nor  his  prefent  Imperial  Majefty,  have  ever 
4  had  any  forces  there  on  their  account  till  the  laft 
4  year,  and  then  only  one  regiment  of  foot,  con- 
4  filling  of  2000  men.  Though  the  States-Ge- 
4  neral  have  contributed  fomerhing.  more  to  this 
4  fervice,  yet  their  fhare  alfo  hath  been  inconfi- 
4  derable  ;  for  in  the  fpace  of  four  years,  from 
4  1705  to  1708,  both  inclufive,  all  the  forces 
4  they  have  fent  into  that  country  have  not  ex- 
4  ceeded  twelve  thoufand  two  hundred  men  •,  and 
4  from  the  year  1708  to  this  time,  they  have  net 
,4  fent  any  forces  or  recruits  whatfoever.  To 
4  your  Majefty’s  care  and  charge  the'  recovery  of 
4  that  kingdom  hath  been  in  a  manner  wholly 
4  left,  as  ifnoneelfe  were  interefted  or  concerned 

4  in 
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A  P. «  in  it.  And  the  forces  whfch  your  Majefty  hath 
IX.  4  fent  into  Spain  in  the  fpace  of  feven  years, 

""v~  4  from  1 705  to  1 7 1 1 ,  both  inclufive,  have  amount- 
4  ed  to  no  iefs  than  fifty-feven  thoufand  nine  hun- 
*  dred  feventy  three  men,  befides  thirteen  batta- 
‘  lions  and  eighteen  iquadrons,  for  which  your 
‘  Majefty  hath  paid  a  fubfidy  to  the  Emperor. 
‘  How  great  the  eftablifhed  expence  of  fuch  a 
«  number  of  men  hath  been,  your  Majefty  very 
‘  well  knows,  and  your  Commons  very  fenfibly 
‘  feel :  but  the  weight  will  be  found  much  greater, 
«  when  it  is  confidered  how  many  articles  of  un- 
«  ufual  and  extraordinary  charge  have  attended 
«  this  remote  and  difficult  fervice,  all  which  have 


*  been  intirely  defrayed  by  your  Majefty ,  except  that 
4  one  of  tranfporting  the  few  forces  which  were 
4  fent  by  the  States-General,  and  the  victualling  of 
‘  them  during  their  tranfportation  only.  The 
4  accounts  delivered  to  your  Commons  fhew,  that 
4  the  charge  of  your  Majefty’s  ffiips  and  veflels 
4  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  war  in  Spain  and 

*  Portugal,  reckoned  after  the  rate  of  four  pounds 

*  a  man  per  month,  from  the  time  they  failed 
4  from  hence  till  they  returned,  were  loft,  or  put 
4  upon  other  fervices,  hath  amounted  to  fix  mil- 
4  lions,  five  hundred  and  forty  thoufand,  nine 
4  hundred  and  fixty-fix  pounds,  fourteen  ffiil- 
4  lings ;  the  charge  of  tranfports  on  the  part  of 
4  Great  Britain,  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  Spain 
4  and  Portugal,  from  the  beginning  of  it  till  this 
4  time,  hath  amounted  to  one  million,  three  hun- 
4  dred  thirty-fix  thoufand,  feven  hundred  and  nine- 
4  teen  pounds,  ninteen  fhillings  and  eleven  pence.; 
4  that  of  victualling  land-forces  for  the  fame  fer- 
4  vice ,  to  five  hundred  eighty-three  thoufand, 
4  feven  hundred  and  feventy  pounds,  eight 
4  fhillings  and  fix  pence ;  and  that  of  contin- 
4  gencies  and  other  extraordinaries  for  the  fame 
4  fervice,  to  one  million,  eight  hundred  and  forty 
4  thoufand,  three  hundred  fifty-three  pounds. 

4  We  fhould  take  notice  to  your  Majefty  of 
4  feveral  fums  paid  upon  account  of  contingen- 
4  cies  and  extraordinaries  in  Flanders,  making  to- 
4  gether  the  fum  of  one  million,  one  hundred 
4  and  feven  thoufand  ninety-fix  pounds :  but  we 
4  are  notable  to  make  any  comparifon  of  them, 
4  with  what  the  States-General  have  expended 
f}4  upon  the  fame  head,  having  no  fuch  ftate  of 
4  their  extraordinary  charge  before  us.  There 
4  remains  therefore  but  one  particular  more  for 
4  your  Majefty’s  obfervation,  which  arifes  from 
4  the  fubfidies  paid  to  foreign  Princes.  Thefe  at 
4  the  beginning  of  the  war,  were  borne  in  equal 
4  proportion  by  your  Majefty  and  the  States-Ge- 
4  neral ;  but  in  this  inftance  alfo,  .the  balance 
4  hath  been  caft  in  prejudice  of  your  Majefty  ; 
4  for  it  appears  that  your  Majefty  hath  fince  ad- 
4  vanced  more  than  your  equal  proportion,  three 
4  millions  one  hundred  fifty-five  thoufand  crowns, 
4  befides  extraordinaries  paid  in  Italy,  and  not 
4  included  in  any  of  the  foregoing  articles,  which 
4  arrive  to  five  hundred  thirty-nine  thoufand 
4  five  hundred  fifty-three  pounds. 

4  We  have  laid  thefe  feveral  particulars  before 
4  your  Majefty  in  the  fhorteft  manner  we  have 
4  been  able,  and  by  an  eftimate  grounded  on  the 
4  preceding  faCts,  it  doth  appear,  that  over  and 
4  above  the  quota’s  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
4  aafwering  to  thofe  contributed  by  your  Allies, 
4  more  than  nineteen  millions  have  been  expended 
4  by  your  Majefty  during  the  courfe  of  this  war,' 

*  by  way  of  furplufage,  or  exceeding  in  balance. 


4  of  which  none  of  the  Confederates  have  fur-  €  tJ  A  P. 
4  nifhed  any  thing  whatfoever.’  IX- 

Pofterity  will  certainly  be  amazed,  when  they 
come  to  find  that  the  nation  carried  on  a  war 
on  fo  unequal  a  foot,  with  no  other  view  than 
that  of  aggrandizing  our  Allies,  and  enriching 
fome  private  families  at  home  ;  (for  there  is  not 
a  man  of  that  party  who  were  for  continuing 
the  war,  that  at  this  day  feems  to  have  the  leaft 
dread  of  the  French,  though  they  have  enjoyed 
feventeen  or  eighteen  years  peace,  and  are  confe- 
quently  much  more  formidable  now,  than  they 
were  at  the  end  of  the  laft  war.)  What  fevere 
reflections  therefore  muft  they  make  on  their  an- 
ceftors,  when  it  fhall  appear  that  they  might  have 
had  a  peace  feven  years  before  upon  their  own 
terms,  and  faved  the  nation  forty  millions  of  trea- 
fure,  befides  what  they  loft  by  the  interruption 
of  their  trade  ;  efpecially  when  they  find  fuch  a 
load  of  debts  tranfmitted  to  them,  and  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  kingdom  fo  anticipated  that  it  may 

be  difficult  for  them  to  find  funds  to  maintain 
« 

even  a  defenfive  war  ?  They  will  furely  be  more 
ready  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  Britifh  Court 
for  continuing  the  war  fo  long,  than  for  putting 
an  end  to  it  fo  foon,  notwithftanding  all  the  cla¬ 
mours  that  have  been  railed  upon  thathead.  They 
will  refleCt  alfo,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  our  fa¬ 
vour,  that  mifearriages  are  not  always  to  be  a- 
feribed  to  a  nation  in  general,  but  frequently  to 
a  few  defigning  felfifh  fpirits  that  happen  to  fur- 
round  the  throne,  and  are  pradtifed  in  the  per¬ 
nicious  art  of  difguifing  truth,  and  calling  a  mill 
before  the  eyes  of  their  Princes.  But  to  pro¬ 
ceed. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Utrecht  ,7,3. 
the  thirty-firft  of  March  O.  S.  or  the  eleventh  Peace  of 
of  April  N.  S.  1713,  between  the  Allies  and  Utreehu 
France,  the  molt  material  articles  relating  to 
Portugal  were.  That  the  French  King  fhould  re- 
linquilh  both  fides  of  the  river  of  Amazons  in  South 
America  to  his  Portuguefe  Majefty,  and  quit  all 
claim  to  the  navigation  of  the  laid  river,  and 
never  fuflfer  any  French  Miffioners  to  come  in¬ 
to  the  faid  territories,  or  any  other  belonging  to 
the  crown  of  Portugal ;  and  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  was  by  both  parties  accepted  as  guaran¬ 
tee  of  the  f^id  articles.  And  by  another  treaty 
made  between  Spain  and  Portugal  in  February 
1714-15,  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe’ mutually  ,7t+. 
agreed  to  relinquilh  all  places,  that  had  been  ta¬ 
ken  by  the  forces  on  either  fide  during  the  war, 
but  as  to  prizes,  each  party  was  to  remain  in  pof- 
feffion  of  what  they  had  refpe&ively  acquired  ; 
which  treaty  was  in  like  manner  guaranty’d  by 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain. 

The  war  between  the  Confederates  and  the  *7»5* 
French  was  fcarce  ended,  when  another  was  be-  Tlle  ^orr‘ 
gun  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians,  in  which  fendafqua- 
the  latter  loft  the  Morea.  The  Portuguefe  af-  drontothe 
filled  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians  with  a  fquadron  affiftance 
of  men  of  war,  and  the  Spaniards  promifed  ano-  of  l.he  Ve' 
ther  fquadron,  but  employed  them  afterwards  innetians* 
the  redu&ion  of  Sardinia  ;  fo  that  the  Turks  were 
mailers  at  fea  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
war,  and  were  very  near  making  themfelves  ma¬ 
ilers  of  the  ifland  of  Corfu :  but  the  Emperor 
gaining  two  confiderable  victories  over  the  infi¬ 
dels  by  land,  and  taking  Temefwaer  and  Belgrade, 
the  Turks  were  glad  to  accept  of  peace,  being 
permitted  however  to  retain  their  conquefts  in 
the  Morea,  whereby  the  Venetians  loft  great  part 
of  their  territories  on  the  Terra  Firma,  while  the 
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A  Patri- 
«treh  in 
Portugal. 


Don  Ema¬ 
nuel  the 
King’s 
brother, 
leaves  the 
kingdom. 


PdrtugueftT  Majefty,  fo  foon  as  he  had  notice  that 
Don  Emanuel  was  gone,  prevailed  on  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  an  Englilh  man  of  war  to  purfue  the  Ihip 
he  was  in  ;  but  the  veflel  being  two  days  fail  be- 


Acade- 
mies  of 
fciences 
eftablifh- 
ed. 


1722. 
Two  En- 
gliih  mer¬ 
chants 
condemn¬ 
ed  foi  ex¬ 
porting 
gold. 


1723. 
An  earth¬ 
quake. 


,724< 

A  compa¬ 
ny  for  fup- 
plying 
Brazil 
with 
flave.'. 


Imperialifts  kept  pofieflion  of  their  conquers,  coaft  of  Africa,  for  the  purchafingof  (laves ;  pro- CHAP, 
which  they  had  extended  upwards  of  an  hundred  hibiting  the  Portuguefe,  or  any  other  nation,  to  IX- 
miles  into  the  enemy’s  country.  trade  within  thofe  limits.  ^  v 

The  readinefs  the  Portuguefe  had  fhewn  in  re-  The  fame  year  Don  Miguel  and  Don  Jo¬ 
inforcing  the  Venetian  fleet,  and  defending  the  seph,  two  bafe  fons  of  his  late  Portuguefe  Ma- 
coafts  of  Italy  in  the  late  war  with  the  I  urks,  jefty,  whom  he  had  naturalized,  eroding  the  ri- 
probably  induced  his  Holinefs  to  oblige  his  Por-  verofLifbon  with  their  attendants  in  a  boat,  were 
tuguefe  Majefly  in  dividing  the  Archbilhoprick  of  overfet  by  a  fudden  guff  of  wind:  Don  Joseph 
Lilbon,  and  ereding  the  chapel  royal  into  a  pa-  had  the  good  fortune  to  fave  himfelf  by  getting 
triarchal  and  metropolitical  church  ;  ever  fince  upon  the  keel,  but  his  brother  and  moll  of  the 
which,  the  city  of  Lifbon  has  been  divided  into  fervants  were  drowned. 

two  grand  diftrids,  the  one  called  Eaff,  and  the  In  the  fame  river  on  the  nineteenth  of  No-  ASreat 
other  Weft  Lifbon.  vember  this  year,  arofe  fuch  a  violent  {form  a-  1*orm* 

Don  Emanuel,  brother  to  the  King  of  Por-  bout  fix  in  the  evening,  that  before  eight,  fixty 
tugaJ,  having  privately  withdrawn  himfelf  from  fhips  were  driven  on  fhore,  of  which  twenty  were 
that  court  about  this  time,  went  on  board  a  Ihip  rendered  unfit  for  fea  ;  all  the  wharfs  of  Lifbon 
and  failed  to  Holland.  He  afterwards  entered  into  were  damaged  by  the  ftorm,  and  the  cuftom- 
the  Emperor’s  fervice  againft  the  Turks ;  nor  did  houfe-key,  with  the  goods  upon  it,  was  wafhed 
he  return  again  to  Lifbon  till  the  year  1726.  His  away:  the  houfes  of  Lifbon  fuffered  very  much, 

and  moft  of  the  churches  loft  their  fteeples  or 
towers :  the  havock  in  the  neighbouring  country 
is  inexpreflible  ;  many  houfes  were  blown  down, 
and  almoft  all  the  trees  that  flood  expofed  to  the 
fore  the  Englifh  Captain,  he  was  obliged  to  re-  wind  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

turn  back  without  him.  The  reafon  of  this  The  court  of  Rome,  to  the  furprize  of  the  In-  Pnfoners 
Prince’s  leaving  the  court  fo  abruptly,  was  faid  to  quifitors  in  Portugal,  was  about  this  time  pleafed  m 
be  to  prevent  his  being  forced  to  enter  into  or-  to  order,  that  the  prifoners  in  the  inquifition  allowed 
ders  •,  for  it  was  ufual  formerly,  both  in  the  courts  fhould  be  allowed  counfel  and  follicitors  to  defend  counfel. 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  procure  fome  ecclefia-  them,  as  in  other  courts  ;  whereupon  thofe  fathers 
ftical  preferment  for  the  Princes  of  the  blood,  had  the  affurance  to  libel  his  Holinefs  moft  un- 
whereby  they  were  eafily  maintained  at  the  charge  mercifully. 

of  the  Church,  and  rendered  in  a  great  meafure  A  difpute  of  another  nature  happened  about  the 
incapable  of  forming  defigns  againft  the  State.  fame  time  between  the  courts  of  France  and  Lif- 
Portugal  now  remaining  in  a  profound  peace,  bon.  It  feems  the  Abbot  de  Livry,  the  French 
the  King,  in  imitation  of  France  and  other  polite  Ambaflador  at  Lifbon,  infilled  that  the  Secretary 
nations,  thought  fit  to  eftablifh  academies  for  the  of  State,  who  is  ufually  prime  Minifter  in  that 
improvement  of  arts  and  fciences,  having  a  par-  Kingdom ,  fhould  pay  his  Excellency  the  firft 
ticular  regard  to  hiftory,  in  which  that  people  vifit  ;  which  the  Secretary  refufing  to  comply 
have  made  great  advances  of  late  years  ;  though  with,  the  Ambaflador  was  ordered  to  leave  Lif- 
the  court  of  inquifition,  which  dreads  nothing  bon,  without  having  an  audience  of  his  Portu- 
more  than  the  refeuing  the  nation  from  igno-  guefe  Majefty. 

In  December  1727,  a  contract  of  marriage  was  Double 
figned  between  Don  Joseph,  Prince  of  Brazil,  marriage 
and  the  eldeft  Infanta  of  Spain,  Donna  Maria- 
Anna-Victoria,  (formerly  contraded  to  Lew-  Portugal. 

I  don’t  meet  with  any  thing  elfe  remarkable  in  is  XV,  of  France  ;)  and  a  few  days  after  ano- 
Portugal  till  the  year  1722,  unlefs  it  be  the  arri-  ther  contract  of  marriage  was  concluded  between 
val  of  their  fleets  from  India  and  Brazil  annual-  Don  Ferdinand,  Prince  of  the  Afturias,  and 
ly,  with  vaft  trealures  of  gold  and  filver  on  board,  Donna  Maria,  Infanta  of  Portugal;  and  on 
befides  other  rich  merchandizes ;  but  this  year  I  the  twenty-feventh  of  January  following,  the  ce- 
find  two  Britifh  merchants,  Mr.  W  ingfield  remony  of  the  efpoufals  of  the  laft  couple  was 
and  Mr.  Roberts,  profecuted  at  Lifbon,  and  performed  at  Madrid,  the  King  of  Spain  repre¬ 
condemned  to  die,  for  exporting  gold  to  England,  fenting  the  Prince  of  Brazil  here,  as  the  King  of 
which  it  feems  is  capital  by  the  laws  of  Portugal :  Portugal  did  the  Prince  of  Afturias  in  the  other 
however,  upon  the  inteipofition  of  Mr.  Worse-  that  was  celebrated  at  Lifbon  the  fixth  of  the 
ly,  the  Britifh  Envoy,  and  the  court  of  Great  fame  month. 

Britain,  they  were  pardoned  and  their  effeds  re-  About  the  fame  time  there  arofe  warmdifputes  1728. 
ftored  them.  But  fince  it  is  fo  very  hazardous  to  between  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Portugal,  0n  P‘rPutes 
export  gold  from  Portugal  to  England,  it  is  fome-  the  Pope’s  refufing  to  give  a  Cardinal’s  cap  to  the'cou'rt 
thing  ftrange  that  we  meet  with  fo  much  Portu-  Monfieur  Bichi,  who  had  refided  fome  time  as  of  Rome 
guefe  gold  here  as  we  do.  Nuntio  in  Portugal,  and  fhewn  more  complai-  and  Portu- 

In  the  month  of  December  1723,  there  hap-  fance  for  his  Portuguefe  Majefty  than  for  his  Ho-  2al- 
pened  a  terrible  earthquake  in  the  province  or  linefs ;  and  the  contention  grew  fo  hot  at  length, 
kingdom  of  Algarva,  which  though  it  lafted  but  that  it  was  expeded  the  King  of  Portugal  would 
three  minutes,  did  incredible  mifehief :  they  re-  have  thrown  off  the  Pope’s  fupremacy ;  for  he 

adually  prohibited  all  the  Clergy  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  to  apply  any  more  to  the  Datary  of  Rome 
for  their  Bulls  of  confirmation,  &c.  The  Patri¬ 
arch  of  Lifbon  gave  difpenfations  for  marriages. 


ranee  and  fuperftition,  has  been  a  great  obftacle 
in  their  way  :  Truth  is  an  he*-efy  which  thofe 
pious  fathers  ever  profecute  with  the  greateft 
rage. 


late,  that  feveral  towns  were  demolilhed,  and  a 
river  entirely  lwallowed  up  for  fome  hours,  by  the 
gaping  of  the  earth. 

A  company  was  ereded  in  Portugal  in  the 


year  1724,  computed  of  men  of  quality  and  for-  and  final  judgment  in  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes  which 
tunes,  for  lupplying  their  fettlements  in  Brazil  were  brought  before  him  by  way  of  appeal.  The 
with  Negroes,  to  whom  his  Majefty  granted  the  King  fet  many  of  the  prifoners  in  the  inquifition 
fpace  of  two  hundred  miles  and  upwards  on  the  at  liberty,  and  prohibited  the  inquifitors  to  pro- 
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CHAP,  ceed  in  any  caufe  without  the  concurrence  of 
commiffioners  appointed  by  his  Majefty  :  which 
fteps  fo  alarmed  the  court  of  Rome,  that  I  am 
informed  means  have  been  found  to  loften  his 
Portuguefe  Majefty’s  refentment  and  prevent  his 
throwing  off  the  Pope’s  fupremacy. 

'7-9-  About  the  middle  of  January  1728-9,  the  ex- 
ble^marr"  c^anSe  t^ie  COI1trafted  Princeffes  above  named 
n4Tri-  being  agreed  on,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain, 
lt-mnized  with  the  royal  families  and  a  vaft  retinue,  came 
in  perlon.  to  Badajoz,  as  the  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal, 
with  their  court,  did  to  Elvas.  Thefe  cities  are 
on  the  confines  of  the  two  kingdoms,  which  are 
feparated  by  the  little  river  Caya,  that  runs  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  falls  into  the  Guadiana  near 
Badajoz.  A  building  was  eredted  on  the  Caya, 
having  one  large  door  on  the  fide  of  Spain,  and 
another  on  the  fide  of  Portugal.  At  one  and 
the  fame  inftant  the  King  of  Spain  entered  the 
eaftern  door,  as  the  King  of  Portugal  did  that 
on  the  weft,  with  their  refpedlive  royal  families. 
After  reciprocal  compliments,  and  hearing  the 
articles  of  both  marriages  read,  the  King  of  Por¬ 
tugal  and  his  party  took  the  Princefs  of  Brazil, 
and  returned  to  Elvas,  where  the  Prince  and  Prin¬ 
cefs  of  Brazil  folemnized  their  marriage  in  perfon 
the  fame  evening.  The  King  of  Spain  alfo  hav¬ 
ing  received  the  Princefs  of  the  Afturias  of  her 
father,  returned  to  Badajoz,  where  the  Prince  and 
Princefs  of  Afturias  celebrated  their  marriage 
alfo  in  perfon  that  evening. 

The  two  Kings,  their  Queens,  the  Princes  and 
Princeffes,  had  two  interviews  afterwards  at  the 
houfe  of  exchange,  viz.  on  the  twenty-third  and 
twenty-fifth  of  January,  at  the  laft  of  vvhich  they 
took  leave  of  each  other,  and  returned  to  their 
refpe&ive  capitals,  where  rejoicings  were  made 
fuitable  to  the  occafion.  At  the  return  of  the 
King  and  royal  family  to  Lifbon,  all  the  ftreets 
through  which  they  paffed  were  hung  with  tape- 
ftry,  and  there  were  no  lefs  than  twenty  trium¬ 
phal  arches  eredted  there,  five  of  which  were  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  expence  of  the  Englifh,  French, 
Dutch  and  Hamburgh  merchants,  the  other  fif¬ 
teen  being  credited  at  the  charges  of  the  feveral 
companies  of  tradefmen,  and  the  King’s  officers. 
That  of  the  Englifh  was  far  the  mod  magnificent, 
in  which  they  laid  out  above  two  thoufand  pounds 
fterling.  The  coaches,  moft  of  which  belonged 
to  the  nobility,  were  eighty-four  in  number,  the 
greateft  part  of  them  covered  with  embroidered 
velvet,  trimmed  with  gold  fringe,  and  one  of 
them  was  of  maffy  filver,  adorned  with  jewels. 
The  rejoicings  continued  three  days  fucceffively, 
and  every  evening  fire  works  were-played  off,  and 
fome  days  after  the  people  were  entertained  with 
a  bull-feaft.  And  here  I  {hall  take  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  giving  fome  account  of  the  royal  family 
of  Portugal. 

Thepre-  His  prefent  Majefty,  King  John  V,  was  born 
fern  royal  the  twenty-fecond  of  October  1689,  and  fuc- 
laraiiy.  ceeded  his  father  in  January  1707.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Mary- Anne  of  Auftria,  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Emperor  Leopold,  and  filter  of  the 
prefent  Emperor  Charles,  on  the  twenty-fe- 
venth  of  October  1708,  by  whom  he  had  iffue, 

1 .  Mar  y-M  a  g  d  a  l  e  n-J  o  s  e  p  h  a-T  e  r  e- 
s  a-B  area,  born  the  fourth  of  December  17x1, 
and  married  to  the  Prince  of  Afturias  as  above 
related.  2.  Don  Pedro,  born  the  nineteenth  of 
Oftober  1712,  who  died  the  twenty-ninth  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1714.  3.  Don  Joseph-Pedro-John- 

Lewis,  the  prelent  Prince  of  Brazil,  born  the 
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ninth  of  June  1715,  and  married  to  the  Infanta 
of  Spain  anno  1729,  as  above.  4.  Don  Carlos, 

born  the  fecond  of  May  1716.  5.  Don - 

born  the  fifth  of  July  1717.  6.  Don  Alexan¬ 

der,  born  anno  1724,  who  died  in  1728  :  and 
another  Infanta  ftill  living,  the  time  of  whofe' 
birth  I  do  not  meet  with.  His  Portuguefe  Ma¬ 
jefty  has  ftill  three  brothers  living,  viz.  Don 
Antonio,  Don  Francisco,  and  Don  Ema¬ 
nuel,  the  laft  of  whom  loft  the  King’s  favour 
on  his  retiring  out  of  the  kingdom  without  his 
confent,  as  has  been  related  above,  and  though 
he  obtained  his  pardon,  is  not  yet  reftored  to 
full  favour. 

CHAP.  X. 

'Treats  of  the  civil  government  of  Portugal ,  the  pre¬ 
rogatives  and  fucceffion  of  the  crown,  the  King’s 
titles ,  arms,  revenues ,  and  forces. 

THE  civil  government  of  Portugal  fo  exaftly  C  HA  P. 

refembles  that  of  Spain  already  treated  of, 
that  there  will  be  occafion  to  fay  little  on  this  xTcourt 
head.  The  Court  of  Lifbon  affeds  to  conform  of  Lifbon 
it  felf  to  that  of  Madrid,  or  rather  to  fhew  that  refembles 
fhe  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  her  neighbour.  Others that  °.f 
obferve,  that  the  Kings  of  Portugal  do  in  reality  Madnd- 
look  upon  themfelves  as  the  only  rightful  Sove¬ 
reigns  of  all  Spain,  and  therefore  chufe  to  imitate 
the  cuftoms  of  that  country  •,  they  affirm  that 
the  females  of  Caftile  cannot  transfer  the  fuccef¬ 
fion  to  a  foreign  Prince  by  marriage,  and  con- 
fequently  the  Princes  of  the  houfe  of  Portugal, 
who  are  not  deemed  foreigners,  ought  to  have 
fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  when  the  male 
branch  in  that  kingdom  became  extindf.  But 
to  proceed. 

The  King  of  Portugal,  as  well  as  the  King  The  court 
of  Spain,  is  looked  upon  to  be  an  abfolute  Prince :  of  i^°r*vU  ]t 
the  Cortes,  or  three  Eftates,  having  long  fince  fold 
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their  part  in  the  legifiature  to  the  crown,  and  became 
only  ferve  to  confirm  or  record  fuch  ads  of  abfolute 
ftate  as  the  court  refolves  upon,  to  declare  the  Pur‘ 
next  heir  to  the  crown  when  the  King  is  pleafed  ^ 
to  nominate  him,  or  to  ratify  treaties  with  foreign  ingmk 
Princes  who  ftill  efteem  their  confent  of  any  in  the 
weight.  The  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  for  Cortes  or 
many  years  have  kept  their  people  in  fubjedion  E' 
by  purchafing  their  leaders  ;  which  was  the  rea- 
fon,  that  though  the  revenues  of  each  crown  were 
very  confiderable,  the  ftate  in  both  nations  was 
very  poor.  But  fince  King  Philip  V  afeended  • 
the  throne  of  Spain,  and  that  court  has  been  go¬ 
verned  by  French  counfels,  the  falanes  of  abun¬ 
dance  of  officers,  and  a  multitude  of  penfions, 
have  been  ltruck  off ;  and  that  Prince,  in  imita¬ 
tion  oLhis  grandfather  Lewis  XIV,  has  of  late 
years  tyrannized  over  the  nobility  as  well  as  the 
commons  by  the  affiftance  of  a  ftanding  army,  and 
entirely  deprived  every  province  in  that  kingdom 
of  their  liberties  and  privileges.  This  reformation, 
as  it  is  ftiled  in  the  court  of  Spain,  has  not  yet 
been  imitated  in  that  of  Portugal  •,  great  part  of  A  rich 
the  revenues  of  this  crown  are  ftill  diftributed  a-  court,  but 
mong  the  Nobility  and  Grandees,  which  renders  ^  P°ot 
the  government  as  well  as  the  people  exceeding 
poor  and  neceffitous,  though  the  King  confidered 
in  his  private  capacity  may  be  very  rich. 

The  cuftoms  and  duties  on  goods  exported  and  The  pub- 
imported  are  a  confiderable  part  of  the  publick  re-  ^  reve‘ 
venues,  and  are  ufually  farmed  out  by  the  crown 
from  three  years  to  three  years.  Thefe  duties  are  Cuftoms 

very  verj>  high. 
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CHAP,  very  high  in  Portugal,  and  could  not  be  advanced 
x‘  without  the  utter  ruin  of  the  people.  Foreign 
'  merchandizes  pay  twenty-three  per  cent,  on  im¬ 

portation,  and  fifh  from  Newfoundland  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  Fifh  taken  in  the  neighbouring 
Teas  and  rivers  p3y  forty-feven  per  cent,  and  the 
tax  upon  lands  and  cattle  that  are  fold  is  ten  per 
cent.  The  duty  on  fnuff  alone  amounts  to  fifty 
thoufand  crowns.  Befides  which  the  King  draws 
a  confiderable  revenue  from  the  feveral  orders  of 
Knighthood,  of  which  he  is  Grand  Mafter.  And 
the  Pope,  in  ccnfideration  of  the  large  lums  he 
draws  out  of  this  kingdom  on  other  accounts, 
gives  the  King  the  money  arifing  by  feveral  bulls 
from  the  Holy  See  •,  as  thofe  for  granting  indul¬ 
gences,  licences  to  eat  flefh  at  times  prohibited, 
&c.  And  it  is  computed  that  the  royal  revenues, 
clear  of  all  penfions  and  falaries,  may  amount  to 
three  millions  five  hundred  thoufand  crowns.  The 
nobility  are  not  taxed  but  upon  extraordinary  e- 
Naval  mergencies,  and  then  not  very  high.  From  all 
force.  which  it  may  very  well  be  prefumed,  that  the 
Portuguefe  are  not  able  to  raife  great  fleets  and  ar¬ 
mies  :  If  they  have  five  and  twenty  men  of  war 
of  the  line  they  are  fcarce  able  to  man  or  pay 
them,  and  a  fquadron  of  Englifh  or  Dutch  of  half 
the  number  would  not  be  afraid  to  engage  them. 
They  ferve  chiefly  for  convoys  to  their  Brazil 
fleets,  and  are  very  often  ufed  as  merchant-fhips 
Land-  to  import  goods  or  treafure  from  thence.  As  to 
forces.  their  troops  on  fhore,  that  ferve  to  garifon  their 
wretched  frontier  towns,  they  may  amount  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen  thoufand  men  •,  but  fuch  a  mi- 
ferable  militia  fure  were  never  feen,  half  ftarved, 
and  not  half  cloathed.  In  the  late  war  you  might 
fee  them  begging  an  alms  of  a  common  foldier  be¬ 
longing  to  their  confederates  the  Englifh  and  Dutch ; 
and  yet  fo  intolerably  proud  were  thefe  poor  defpi- 
cable  creatures,  that  they  infilled  on  taking  the 
right  of  the  Englifh,  and  commanding  their  Ge¬ 
nerals  ;  every  Governor  of  a  province  had  the 
command  of  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  troops  that 
happened  to  ferve  within  his  jurifdi&ion,  though 
the  Allies  paid  both  their  own  troops  and  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  ;  which  was  the  occafion  of  innumerable 
Ioffes  and  difgraces  on  that  fide.  For  the  Portu¬ 
guefe,  after  the  war  had  continued  eight  or  ten 
years,  proved  to  be  the  fame  unfkilful  cowardly 
militia  they  were  at  firft,  conftantly  run  away  at 
the  firft  charge,  elpecially  their  horfe,  and  fuffered 
the  Englifh  or  Dutch  to  be  cut  in  pieces  or  made 
prifoners :  fuch  blefled  confederates  did  they  prove 
in  the  late  war.  Nor  were  the  Spaniards  much 
better  troops  till  a  French  Prince  afcended  the 
throne  •,  but  they  have  of  late  been  fo  well  difci- 
plined,  cloathed  and  paid,  that  they  are  not  only 
much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Portugal,  but  perhaps 
at  prefent  equal  to  any  foldiers  in  Europe.  The 
Portuguefe  were  above  being  inftru&ed  in  mili¬ 
tary  dilcipline  by  the  Allies,  but  King  Philip 
obliged  his  officers  to  conform  themlelves  to  the 
French  in  this  particular  more  than  any  other  : 
And  as  the  Spanifh  foot  are  better  bodies  of  men, 
more  abftemious,  and  endued  with  more  patience, 
pofftbly  they  may  at  this  day  be  an  over-match 
for  their  mafters  the  French,  fuppofing  the  num- 
Intereft  of  ^ers  e<Iua^  ^  feems  therefore  to  be  the  intereft 
Portugal  of  Portugal  always  to  remain  in  peace  with  Spain ; 
to  live  at  fhould  the  French  or  the  Maritime  Powers  engage 
peace  with  ;n  their  behalf,  it  might  be  difficult  to  prevent 
all  nations,  being  made  a  province  to  Spain  again  in  cafe 
a  war.  fhould  break  out  between  thofe  two  crowns, 
the  Spaniards  being  fo  much  improved  of  late  years, 


and  the  Portugufe  fo  much  funk  in  their  courage,  CHAP, 
dilcipline  and  conduct.  And  they  will  certainly  X‘ 
avoid  falling  out  with  the  French  and  the  Mari-  V  ’v~"" J 
time  Powers,  who  might  any  of  them  cut  off  their 
communication  with  Brazil,  Africa  and  the  In¬ 
dies,  from  whence  their  gold  and  other  rich  mer¬ 
chandizes  are  imported.  On  the  other  hand,  it  The  inte- 
can  never  be  to  the  advantage  of  England,  France,  ?! tbe 
or  the  States-General,  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  war  either  p^er™6 
with  Spain  or  Portugal,  which  take  off  fo  much  and  the 
of  the  manufactures  of  their  refpedtive  countries.  French  to 
It  is  indeed  the  intereft  of  each  of  thefe  powers  l’?atDea?e 
that  the  other  fhould  be  in  no  good  terms  witii 
Spain  and  Portugal,  for  what  the  one  lofes  in  this  tUgal. 
commerce  the  other  gains  •,  if  the  Englifh  do  not 
ferve  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  with  woollen 
manufactures,  the  French  and  Dutch  will,  though 
perhaps  much  worfe,  or  at  a  dearer  rate  ;  nay,  thefe 
nations  will  buy  our  goods,  and  get  a  larger  gain 
by  felling  them  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  their 
American  plantations  and  fettlements,  than  we  do 
by  the  firft  fale  of  them.  We  ought  therefore  to 
be  exceeding  cautious  how  we  quarrel  with  thefe 
two  nations,  efpecially  at  this  time,  when  they 
feem  to  be  fo  firmly  united  by  double  marriages ; 
and  if  we  fall  out  with  one,  we  mull  fall  out  with 
both. 

It  ought  to  be  confidered  farther,  that  the  DanSer  t0 
French  having  of  late  taken  poileffion  of  Florida,  j^The 
to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  Louifiana,  union  of 
and  being  before  mailers  of  Canada  or  New  the  French 
France,  they  now  lie  on  the  back  of  all  our  A-  sP.a' 
merican  plantations  and  fettlements  from  Carolina  America 
•in  the  fouth  to  Nova  Scotia  on  the  north,  and  by 
the  afliltance  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians, 
their  friends,  may,  and  probably  will,  in  time 
deprive  us  of  our  fettlements  there,  and  ruin  our 
plantation  trade,  if  we  have  not  our  eyes  about 
us. 

I  lhall  conclude  this  head  with  enumerating  the  Territo- 
feveral  countries,  territories  and  iftands  that  are  5ies  fub‘ 
fubjed  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  which,  befides  pftutoa] 
thofe  of  Portugal  and  Algarva,  already  defcribed,  °UUS<1  ’ 
are,  the  country  of  Brazil  in  America  :  A  vaft 
trad  of  land,  extending  along  the  fea-coafts  of 
South  America,  but  not  of  equal  breadth  ;  much 
the  moft  confiderable  of  all  their  foreign  planta¬ 
tions  at  prefent,  as  it  yields  them  great  quantities 
of  gold,  tobacco,  fugars,  cotton,  ginger,  indigo, 
hides,  and  other  valuable  merchandize.  In  Africa 
they  have  the  fortrefs  of  Mafagan,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Morocco  ;  part  of  the  Guinea  coaft  ;  Angola 
on  the  coaft  of  Congo  ;  with  the  iflands  of  I.o- 
^nda,  Villa  de  San  Pao,  Zofala  on  the  Caffra 
coaft  -,  Zanguebar,  Mozambick  and  Quiloa  on 
the  «aftern  coaft  of  Africa.  And  in  the  Arlan- 
tick  Ocean  they  have  the  weftern  iflands  of  Azores 
or  Terceras,  that  of  Madera,  the  iflands  of  Cape 
Verde,  and  others  of  lefs  note.  In  Afia  they  ftill 
poffefs  Goa,  Diu,  Daman  and  Chaul  on  the  coaft 
of  India,  with  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  the 
ifland  of  Mapao  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  China  * 
the  laft  of  which  is  now  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Chinefe,  though  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe.  And  here  I  cannot  but  obferve  what  a  The  em- 
noble  empire  the  Portuguefe  poflefied  in  Afia  and  Pire  °J  lhc 
Africa  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago: 

They  were  mafters  of  Ormus  and  the  Perfian  Africa  i5o 
Gulph  ;  of  all  the  coafts  of  India,  Siam  and  Ma-  yCsrs  ago. 
lacca  ;  of  the  fea-coafts  on  the  iflands  of  Sumatra, 

Java  and  Ceylon  •,  of  the  iflands  of  Moluccas  and 
Banda,  where  the  fine  fpices'only  grow.  They 
had  planted  their  religion  in  the  iflands  of  Japan, 

and 
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C  H  A  P .  and  made  fuch  numbers  of  profdytes  there,  that 
x>  the  Sovereigns  of  that  country  were  apprehenfive 
of  a  general  revolt  of  thqjr  fubjedts ;  which  occa- 
fioned  the  extirpation  of  the  Portuguefe  and  of 
the  Chriftian  religion  in  thofe  ifiands.  They  had 
planted  their  religion  alfo  throughout  the  vaft 
empire  of  China,  and  might  have  maintained  it 
there,  had  not  the  Jefuits  interfered  with  them, 
and  occafioned  their  falling  under  the  difpleafure 
of  that  court.  There  are  now  indeed  no  remains 
of  Chriftianity  to  be  found  in  Japan,  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  intereft  is  loft  in  China,  and  the  Dutch  have 
expelled  them  from  all  their  valuable  fettlements 
on  the  continent  and  ifiands  in  Afia,  except  Goa 
and  two  or  three  inconfiderable  places.  But  they 
were  fo  long  pofTelTed  of  the  trade  of  thefe  coun¬ 
tries,  and  had  fuch  numerous  fettlements  here, 
that  we  find  their  language,  with  fome  corrup¬ 
tion,  ftill  prevailing  on  the  fea-coafts  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  and  ifiands  of  Afia,  and  a  mixed  breed  of 
Portuguefe  and  Indians,  who  ftill  imitate  thofe  of 
Europe  in  their  religion,  habits  and  cuftoms ;  and 
they  ftill  have  their  Biftiops  and  Clergy  in  thofe 
parts,  who  are  permitted  toexercife  their  functions 
under  many  of  the  Indian  Sovereigns.  On  the 
eaftern  and  weftern  coafts  of  Africa  alfo  their  re¬ 
ligion  and  language  are  every  where  to  be  met 
with ;  tho’  the  Dutch  it  is  true  are  now  matters  of 
the  beft  difeoveries  on  the  weftern  coaft,  and 
the  Portuguefe  have  very  little  power  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  Their  King  indeed  ftill  calls  him- 
felf  Sovereign  of  all  the  vaft:  dominions  I  have 
enumerated,  which  brings  me  to  mention  his  ftile 
and  titles ;  which  are. 

John  V,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Portu¬ 
gal  and  the  Algarvas  on  this  fide :  And  beyond  the 
fea  in  Africk  Lord  of  Guinea  ;  and  of  the  navi¬ 
gation,  conqueft ,  and  commerce  of  Ethiopia, 
Arabia,  Perfia,  India,  Brazil,  &c. 

The  arms  of  Portugal  are,  Argent,  five 
efcutcheons,  Azure,  placed  crofs-wife,  each  charged 
with  as  many  befants  of  the  firft,  placed  fal tier- 
wife,  and  pointed  Sable,  for  Portugal.  The 
fhield  bordered  Gules  charged  with  feven  towers, 
Or,  three  in  . chief  and  two  in  each  flanch.  The 
creft  is  a  crown,  Or,  under  the  two  Ranches, 
and  the  bafe  of  the  fhield  appears  at  the  end  of 
it;  two  erodes,  the  firft  Flower  de  Luce  Verte, 
which  is  for  the  order  of  Avis,  and  the  fecond 
Pattee  Gules,  for  the  order  of  Chrift.  The  motto 
is  changeable,  each  King  afluming  a  new  one, 
but  it  is  frequently  thefe  words.  Pro  Rege  &  Grege , 

1.  e.  For  the  King  and  the  People. 

The  great  Officers  of  State  being  the  fame  as  in 

Spain,  I  (hall  not  trouble  thereafter  with  a  tedious 
account  of  them,  or  of  the  feveral  degrees  of  no¬ 
bility,  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  exactly 
refembles  that  of  Spain. 

The  orders  of  Knighthood  are,  i.  That  of 
Avis,  fo  called  from  a  town  of  that  name  near 
Ebroa,  founded  by  Alphonsus  I,  anno  1146, 
to  honour  thofe  who  diftinguiffied  themfelves  in 
the  wars  againft  the  Moors.  2.  The  order  of 
Chrift,  founded  on  the  fame  account  by  Diony¬ 
sius,  fon  of  Alphonsus  III,  anno  1319,  upon 
the  abolition  of  the  Knights  Templars  3.  The 
order  of  St.  James,  being  the  fame  with  that  in 
Spain.  And,  4.  The  Knights  of  St.  Jphn. 

They  havefeveral  Councils  or  Courts  eftablifhed 
and  Courts  for  feveral  branches  of  bufinefs  ;  as  the  Council 
of  judica-  0f  State,  which  takes  cognizance  of  all  matters 
foreign  or  domeftick  which  relates  to  the  State. 

2.  The  Council,  called  the  Defembargo  do  Paco, 
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which  receives  appeals  from  all  inferior  courts,  and  C  H  A  P. 
has  alfo  a  power  of  enadting,  repealing  and  altering  x~  , 
the  laws.  3.  The  Court  of  Treafury,  or  Da  '  'c~mur 
Fazenda.  4.  The  Council  for  foreign  affairs, 
which  determines  all  matters  relating  to  the  fo¬ 
reign  plantations.  5.  The  Council  of  War, 
which  takes  cognizance  of  all  military  affairs  and 
operations  by  fea  or  land.  6.  The  Cafa  dos 
Contos,  which  court  has  the  jurifdidtion  of  all 
officers  and  others  concerned  in  colledting  or  farm¬ 
ing  the  publick  revenues.  Befides  thefe,  they 
have  two  fupreme  courts  for  civil  affairs,  the  one 
eftablifhed  at  Lifbon,  and  the  other  at  Porto. 

Tho’  as  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  twenty-four 
Com.arca’s  or  diftridts,  each  Comarca  has  it’s  pe¬ 
culiar  Judges  for  civil  and  criminal  caufes,  and 
every  confiderable  town  it’s  Regidor,  Corregidor, 
or  Alcaid,  as  in  Spain.  But  the  Viceroy  or  Go¬ 
vernor  of  each  province  prefides  in  all  the  courts 
within  his  jurifdidtion,  and  is  the  fupreme  civil  as 
well  as  military  officer  there.  There  is  alfo  a 
Viceroy  of  Goa  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  another 
of  Brazil  in  America,  who  are  invefted  with  al- 
moft  regal  power. 

CHAP.  XI. 

Treats  of  the  religion  and  eccleftajlical  government  in 
Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  of  their  univerjities> 
laws  and  language. 

THE  Chriftian  religion  it  is  evident  both  from  CHAP. 

facred  and  prophane  hiftory  was  planted  in  XI- 
Spain  in  the  time  of  the  Apoftles  themfelves ;  but 
it  is  not  altogether  fo  certain  that  St.  James  anitypiant- 
Major  was  of  the  number  of  thofe  who  preached  edinSpain 
the  Gofpel  to  that  people,  notwithftanding  the  and  Por- 
Spaniards  look  upon  him  to  be  the  founder  of  their 
Church,  and  have  written  as  many  treatifes  to  ties.  p° 
prove  the  feveral  voyages  he  made  thither,  and 
the  miracles  he  wrought  amongft  them,  as  would 
fill  a  moderate  library.  But  whoever  firft  preached 
the  Gofpel  here,  met  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the 
whole  nation  almoft  was  foon  converted  to  Chri-  TheSpa- 
ftianity  ;  and  they  reckon  up  no  lefs  than  forty-  ^  h  ;n 
nine  Biffiops  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  fededwith 
Their  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians  however  lament  that  Arianifm. 
this,  as  well  as  other  Chriftian  churches,  was  early 
infected  with  Arianifm  ;  and  that  the  Goths  alfo 
were  Arians,  who  made  a  conqueft  of  Spain  in  the 
fifth  century ;  tho’  they  became  orthodox  fome 
little  time  after.  But  what  Dodtor  G  e  d  de  s  But  never 
feems  to  have  demonftrated  is  ftill  more  furprizing,  *c,kn°w" 
viz.  that  the  church  of  Spain  never  had  acknow-  pc  ^e,s  puf 
ledged  the  fupremacy  of  the  Pope  or  Bifhop  of  premacy 
Rome,  when  the  Moors  made  a  conqueft  of  this  for  the  firft 
country  in  the  year  714-  He  proves  alfo  that  the  800  years, 
adoration  of  images,  praying  to  angels  and  faints, 
purgatory,  the  dodtrine  of  the  feven  facraments.  Or  was 
tranfubftantiation,  the  denying  the  cup  in  the  fa-  tainted 
crament  to  the  people,  private  mattes,  the  adora- 
tion  of  the  facrament,  the  prieft’s  putting  the  fhe Roman 
bread  into  the  mouths  of  the  communicants,  be-  Catholicks 
ing  prefent  at  the  celebration  of  the  facrament, 
and  not  communicating,  and  auricular  confeffion, 
to  be  dodtrines  and  pradtices  not  known  in  the 
Spanifli  church  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  when  it  was  dilperfed  by  the  Moors 
conqueft  of  Spain  ;  and  that  the  Spaniffi  Kings 
had  an  ecclefiaftical  fupremacy  equal  to  that  which 
is  now  in  the  crown  of  England  :  That  when  the 
Biffiop  of  Rome  did  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century  firft  attempt  to  introduce  his  fupremacy 
2  into 
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into  Spain*  that  fupremacy  was  rejected  and  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Spanifh  church  in  a  Council  of  all 
her  Bilhops.^ 

I  proceed  now  to  enquire  into  the  modern  (fate 
of  religion  in  thefe  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  which  is  properly  my  province  $  and  every 
one  knows  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  at 
this  day  profefs  themfelves  to  be  of  that  left  or 
perfuafion  of  Chriftians  that  are  ufually  denomi¬ 
nated  Roman  Catholicks. 

The  title  of  Catholick  King,  it  is  faid,  was  firft 
given  to  their  Princes,  by  the  Council  held  at 
Toledo  in  the  year  590,  when  Recaredus  the 
Gothick  King  of  Spain  renounced  the  Arian  he- 
refy,  with  all  his  people.  And  that  title,  after  it 
had  lain  dormant  about  nine  hundred  years,  was 
again  revived  by  Pope  Alexand  er  VI,  and 
conferred  on  King  Ferdinand  about  the  year 
1500,  in  confideration  of  the  fervices  he  had  done 
the  Holy  See  in  deftroying  the  empire  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain  •,  and  his  fuccelfors  have  enjoyed 
that  title  ever  fince  •,  with  a  great  deal  of  reafon, 
as  my  author  apprehends,  no  Princes  having  (hewn 
more  zeal  for  popery  than  the  Kings  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  who  have  fuffered  the  Inquifition  to 
reign,  or  rather  rage,  in  their  territories  for  fo 
many  years.  Nor  are  the  people  lefs  devoted  to 
their  religion  than  their  Sovereigns:  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  women,  it  is  faid,  to  refort  to 
the  churches  or  chapels  feven  or  eight  times  a 
day  ;  though  their  enemies  fugged  that  this  pro¬ 
ceeds  rather  from  an  inclination  to  ramble  a- 
broad  and  meet  their  gallants  than  out  of  pure 
devotion,  that  fex  being  in  a  manner  prifoners 
to  the  other,  and  never  fuffered  to  ftir  abroad 
unlefs  to  prayers.  None  of  the  Saints,  and  even 
God  himfelf  does  not  feem  to  have  a  greater  fhare 
of  their  devotion  than  the  bleffed  Virgin  ;  not  a 
man  but  carries  about  him  a  fcapulary  or  image 
of  the  Virgin,  which  has  touched  fome  fhrinc 
of  hers  that  is  held  to  have  a  power  of  working 
miracles.  They  are  much  taken  with  the  pomp 
and  ftiew  obferved  in  their  divine  worfhip,  and 
that  profufion  of  wealth  that  appears  in  the  fur- 
nilhing  and  adorning  their  churches ;  and  they 
apprehend  they  merit  by  afflifting  and  torment- 
.  ing  themfelves.  In  the  holy  week  before  Eafler 
they  praftife  great  auderities  ;  fome  will  procure 
themfelves  to  be  faftned  to  a  crofs  in  their  fhirts, 
with  their  arms  extended  in  imitation  of  our 
Saviour,  uttering  the  mod  difmal  groans  and 
lamentations :  Others  will  walk  with  naked  feet 
over  rocks  and  mountains  to  fome  diftant  fhrine 
to  perform  their  devotions.  During  Lent  they 
eat  nothing  but  the  entrails  of  beads,  as  they 
do  on  Wednefdays  and  Fridays  all  the  year  in- 
fteadoffifli,  at  Madrid,  and  fuch  other  parts  of 
the  country  where  fifh  are  not  to  be  had.  At 
this  holy  feafon  we  find  Friars  and  Priefts  in  all 
the  great  flreets  and  publick  places  preaching  to 
the  people,  applying  themfelves  rather  to  their 
paflions  and  affeftions  than  their  reafon  :  The 
Preacher  frequently  beats  his  bread:  and  weeps, 
and  the  croud  imitate  him  *,  and  he  is  edeemed 
the  bed  Preacher  who  by  his  whining  and  la¬ 
mentations  can  produce  the  greated  fioods  of 
tears.  On  Good-Friday  annually  there  is  a  fer- 
mon  preached  to  common  drumpets  at  Madrid, 
who  are  dragged  out  of  their  lodgings  to  hear 
fome  Friar  preach  repentance  to  them  ;  who  if 
he  thinks  his  arguments  have  no  effeft  upon  them, 
defcends  from  his  pulpit  and  prefents  a  crucifix 
to  them,  faying,  Behold  your  Saviour  and  em- 
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brace  him  j  and  thofe  who  are  willing  to  leave  CHAP, 
their  infamous  courfes  will  kifs  and  embrace  it :  xl- 
After  which  thefe  creatures  are  either  fent  to  fome 
nunnery,  or  married  to  people  that  are  not  very 
nice  in  their  choice ;  but  the  greated  part  of  them 
ufually  are  obdinate,  and  chufe  to  follow  their  for¬ 
mer  courfeoflife. 

Solemn  procefiions  are  frequent  among  the  Spa-  Procefiions 
niards  and  Portuguefe,  but  the  mod  confidera-  during 
ble  is  that  on  Good-Friday,  when  all  the  reli-  Lent, 
gious  orders  attend,  with  the  members  of  the  tri¬ 
bunals,  councils,  and  companies  of  tradefmen  in 
their  cities,  and  even  the  King  himlelf  l'ometimes, 
attended  by  all  his  Coutt,  with  wax-torches  in 
their  hands.  ‘  The  nobility  and  perfons  of  dif- 
tinftion  are  followed  by  their  lervants  with  light¬ 
ed  flambeaux  *,  every  thing  has  a  mournful  air  ; 
the  King  s  guards  have  their  arms  and  drums 
covered  with  black,  and  beat  a  dead  march,  as 
at  ^unera^  f°me  General ;  the  trumpets 
and  other  mufical  indruments  found  difmally, 
and  all  the  colours  and  erodes  are  covered  with 
black  crape  ;  machines  and  pageants  are  erefted, 
whereon  all  the  parts  of  our  Saviour’s  paflion  are 
reprefented:  True  penitents  in  thefe  procefiions 
laih  and  cut  themfelves  unmercifully,  hoping 
to  take  heaven  by  this  holy  violence  on  them¬ 
felves  5  while  others,  it  is.  Laid,  are  no  lefs  fevere 
on  theii  naked  bodies,  to  fhew  their  pafiions  for 
their  midrelfes,  all  the  ladies  in  the  place  dand- 
ingin  the  balconies  to'  fee  the  proceffion.  But 
this  is  fuch  a  piece  of  gallantry  as  I  believe  was 
fcarce  ever  heard  of  in  a  Protefiant  country. 

There  are  other  penitents  who  drag  heavy  crol- 
fes  after  them,  and  perform  other  grievous  pe¬ 
nances,  and  thefe,  people  of  quality  mafked,  and 
attended  by  their  fervants  likewife  mafked,  who 
fupport  and  afiid  them  in  their  dolorous  paffage  ; 
for  fome,  it  is  faid,  have  lod  their  lives  by  over- 
afting  their  parts.  Nor  is  it  uncommon  to  be¬ 
gin  thefe  exercifes  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
before  Eader,  and  continue  them  every  Wed- 
nefday  and  Friday  at  lead  till  that  fedival.  At 
thefe  procefiions  in  the  city  of  Seville  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  fee  five  or  fix  hundred  fuch  pe¬ 
nitents,  who  have  the  reputation  of  chaflifing 
themfelves  more  roughly  than  thofe  of  Madrid: 

Other  towns  endeavour  to  imitate  thefe  great 
cities  •,  and  it  is  faid,  the  ladies  of  Lifbon  will  be 
offended  if  the  men  feem  to  favour  themfelves, 
and  do  not  obferve  the  blood  follow  the  whip  : 

For  the  devotion  of  thefe  gentlemen,  whether  it 
be  direfted  to  heaven,  or  their  midreffes ,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  proportionable  to  the  wounds  and 
ladies  they  receive  from  their  own  hands. 

Thefe  are  the  exercifes  of  the  devout  Spani-  Procefiions 
ards  and  Portuguefe  on  days,  of  fading  and  hu-  on  the 
miliation  •,  but  on  great  fedivals  and  rejoicing 
days  the  feene  is  very  different ;  for  then  they  va  3' 
expofe  the  riched  fhrines,  and  all  the  treafures 
of  their  churches,  to  publick  view:  They  are 
dreffed  in  their  bed  habits,  and  there  are  people 
that  play  on  mufical  indruments,  and  dance  in 
the  procefiions,  and  before  their  images ;  but  here 
alfo  in  the  hotted  weather,  when  the  fun  fhines 
out  in  it’s  full  brightnefs,  they  carry  lighted  tor¬ 
ches  in  their  hands,  which,  together  with  the 
fun-beams  over  their  heads,  almod  melt  the  fu- 
perditious  croud.  The  balconies  and  windows 
are  hung  with  tapedry,  &c.  and  the  ladies  dreffed 
in  their  riched  clothes  and  jewels,  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  dand  and  fee  the  proceffion  without  a  lat¬ 
tice  befpre  them  ;  and  upon  thefe  occafions  it  is, 
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Cha  P.  that  the  young  inamorato’s  of  both  fexes  have  an 
xr-  opportunity  of  ffiewing  theml'elves,  and  difcover- 
'  'r~w  ing  their  paflion  to  the  greateft  advantage  ;  for, 
as  lias  been  intimated  already,  Venus  and  Cu¬ 
pid  in  thefe  hot  countries  feein  to  have  as  many 
adorers  as  any  Saint  amongft  them,  many  of  them 
frequenting  their  churches  and  proceffions  chiefly 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on  their 
amours. 

Religious  Their  feflivals  ufually  conclude  with  a  play 
plays.  wretchedly  afted,  containing  a  reprefentation  of 
the  life  and  aftions  of  fome  real  or  pretended 
Saints,  taken  from  their  legends,  wherein  they 
ufc  even  our  Blefifed  Saviour  with  great  fami¬ 
liarity,  and  feem  calculated  rather  to -ridicule  than 
promote  Chriftianity. 

Ecclefi-  The  Ecclefiaftical  government  here  does  not 
aihca!  d°' differ  much  from  that  of  other  Roman  Catho- 
v emment.  countrjes>  The  Kings  of  Spain  and  Portu¬ 

gal,  by  a  grant  of  the  Popes,  nominate  to  all 
Archbifhopricks  and  Bifhopricks;  of  which  there 
are  in  Spain  eight  Archbifhopricks  and  thirty- 
eight  Bifhopricks :  And  in  Portugal  three  Arch¬ 
bifhopricks  and  ten  Bifhopricks,  as  appears  by  the 
table  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Inquifi-  -phe  Inquifition  reigns  here,  it  muft  be  con- 
feffed,  with  a  more  uncontroulable  power  than  in 
any  other  kingdom  or  ftate.  It  was  firft  in- 
ftituted  in  the  thirteenth  century,  for  fuppref- 
fing  the  herefy  of  the  Vaudois  and  Albigenfes, 
as  ’cwas  called  ;  and  was  received  in  Spain  a- 
bout  the  year  1557,  in  the  reign  of  King  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Queen  Isabella,  in  order  to 
awe  the  new-converted  Jews  and  Moors ,  and 
keep  them  from  relapfing  into  their  former  in¬ 
fidelity.  It  was  eftablifhed  in  Portugal  for  the 
fame  end  about  the  year  1523,  in  the  reign  of 
King  John  III.  It  is  called,  The  Holy  Office, 
and  the  Holy  Houfe ;  and  confifts  of  an  Inqui- 
fitor-General,  the  Supreme  Council,  Inquifitors, 
AfTeffors,  Qualificators,  a  Secretary,  an  Advocate- 
Fifcal,  aTreafurer,  Familiars  and  Goalers. 

AH  men  The  Inquifitor-General  is  named  by  the  King, 
lubje&to  ancj  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  afting  as  his  dele- 
lC-  gate  :  His  jurifdiftion  is  fo  abfoluteand  extenfive, 
that  no  fubjeft  is  exempted  from,  it;  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fupreme  Court  or  Council  are  all 
named  by  him,  but  approved  by  the  King  be¬ 
fore  they  can  aft,  and  are  ufually  Secular  Priefts ; 
and  their  AfTeffors,  Divines,  Civilians  and  Cano- 
nifts,  with  whom  they  advife.  The  Qualifica¬ 
tors  are  employed  in  revifing  and  altering  books 
that  are  publiffied,  and  are  ufually  Dominican 
Friars.  The  Secretary  is  properly  the  Regifter  ; 
and  the  Advocate-Fifcal  the  Attorney  or  Profe- 
cutor.  The  Treafurer  takes  into  his  cuftody  all 
the  prifoner’s  goods  and  perfonal  eflate  when  he 
is  apprehended and 'the  Familiars  are  properly 
the  ferjeants  and  bailiffs  belonging  to  this  office ; 
tho’  the  nobility  and  perfons  of  the  beft  quality 
ufually  enter  themfelves  of  the  number  of  Fa¬ 
miliars,  as  it  is  a  protection  againft  the  civil  Ma- 
giftrate,  and  entitles  them  to  the  fame  plenary 
indulgences  as  perfons  engaged  in  a  crufade  a- 
gainft  infidels  and  enemies  of  the  Chriftian  name. 
It  is  computed  that  thefe  amount  to  upwards  of 
twenty  thoufand  in  Spain  alone.  As  to  the  Al- 
guazils  or  Goalers,  they  are  forbidden  to  permit 
their  prifoners  to  fend  to  their  friends,  or  receive 
any  manner  of  fupport  or  intelligence  from  them, 
or  indeed  to  ccnverfe  with  any  mortal  but  their 
tormentors.  1  he  Inquifitors  and  their  officers  take 
an  oath  never  to  difcover  any  thing  tranfafted  in 


that  court,  and  punifh  nothing  more  feverely  than  CHAP, 
the  breach  of  that  oath.  As  thefe  Courts  of  In-  XI;  . 
quifition  in  a  great  meafure  deprive  the  Biffiops 
of  their  jurifdiftion,  they  are  entitled  to  fome 
privileges  in  lieu  of  it :  As  firft,  their  being  ex¬ 
empted  themfelves  from  theauthority  of  this  Court; 
and,  2.  Their  concurrence  ought  to  be  obtained, 
before  any  perfon  belonging  to  their  refpeftive 
diocefes  is  condemned.  But  thefe  provifions  are 
not  much  regarded  of  late ;  Biffiops  have-  been 
confined  to  their  houfes  on  fufpicion  of  herefy, 
till  the  Pope’s  licence  has  been  obtained  to  pro¬ 
ceed  againft  them ;  and  where  Biffiops  have 
refufed  to  confent  to  the  condemnation  of  a  pri- 
foner,  the  Court  of  Inquifition  has  paffed  fentence 
without  them. 

This  Court  proceeds  in  a  fummary  way  on  an  The  man- 
information  brought  by  any  perfon  whatever :  If  ner  ofPro* 
the  informer  names  any  witneffes  befides  himfelf,  [^ofewho 
they  are  fent  for  privately,  and  before  they  are  are  appre- 
examined  take  an  oath  not  to  difcover  to  any  hended  by 
perfon  their  having  been  with  the  Inquifitors,  nor th?  Jnqui- 
to  fpeak  of  any  thing  they  fay,  faw  or  heard  within lition' 
that  Court. 

All  people,  tho5  never  fo  infamous,  and  tho5 
they  ftand  convifted  of  perjury,  are,  in  favour  of 
the  faith,  and  in  detcftation  of  hereticks,  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  Inquifition  to  be  witneffes ;  mortal 
enemies  only  excepted. 

This  exception  is  of  little  benefit  to  the  pri- 
foner,  by  reafon  of  his  not  knowing  who  they 
are  that  have  informed  and  witneffed  againft 
him. 

The  depofitions  of  the  informer  and  witneffes, 
if  there  be  any,  being  thus  privately  taken,  a  Fa¬ 
miliar  is  fent  for,  and  being  come,  he  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order  put  into  his  hands. 

By  the  command  of  the  Reverend  Father  N. 
and  Inquifitor  of  heretical  pravity,  let  N.  be  ap¬ 
prehended  and  committed  to  the  prifons  of  this 
Holy  Office,  and  out  of  which  he  ffiall  not  be 
releafed,  but  by  the  exprefs  order  of  the  faid  re¬ 
verend  Inquifitor. 

If  feveral  perfons  are  to  be  taken  up  at  the 
fame  time,  the  Familiars  are  commanded  fo  to 
order  things,  that  they  may  know  nothing  of 
one  another’s  being  apprehended  ;  and  at  this  the 
Familiars  are  fo  expert,  that  a  father  and  his  three 
fons  and  three  daughters,  who  lived  together  at 
the  fame  houfe,  were  all  carried  prifoners  to  the 
Inquifition,  without  knowingany  thing ofone ano¬ 
ther’s  being  there,  until  feven  years  afterwards, 
when  they  that  were  alive  came  forth  in  an  Aft  of 
the  Faith. 

The  prifoner  being  apprehended,  and  carried 
with  all  poffible  fecrecy  to  the  Inquifition,  is  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Goaler. 

The  prifons  of  the  Inquifition  are  little  dark 
rooms,  and  which  have  no  other  furniture  but 
a  hard  quilt  and  a  ufeful  pot.  The  prifoners  are 
notfuffered  to  fee  any  perfon  befides  their  keeper, 
who  brings  them  their  diet,  and  with  it  a  light¬ 
ed  lamp,  which  burns  about  half  an  hour  ;  nei¬ 
ther  muft  their  keeper,  without  leave  from  the 
Inquifitors,  entertain  any  difcourfe  with  them. 

After  the  prifoner  has  fpent  two  or  three  dayp 
and  nights  in  his  melancholy  apartment,  he  i& 
carried  by  his  keeper  before  the  Inquifitors,  who 
before  they  afk  him  any  queftion,  make  him  take 
an  oath  to  return  true  anfwers  to  all  their  inter¬ 
rogatories  ;  and  if  he  has  ever  been  guilty  of  any 
herefy,  to  confefs  it  to  them. 
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CHAP.  The  firft  queftion  the  prifoner  is  afked,  is,  Whe- 
XI-  ther  he  knows  why  he  was  taken  up  by  the  In- 
5  ^  '  quifition  ?  And  if  he  anfwers  that  he  does  not 

know,  he  is  then  afked,  Whether  he  knows  for 
what  crimes  the  Inquifition  ufed  to  imprifon  peo¬ 
ple  ?  If  he  anfwers  for  herefy,  he  is  admonilhed 
upon  the  oath  he  has  taken  to  confefs  all  his 
herefics,  and  to  difcover  all  his  teachers  and 
complices.  If  the  prifoner  denies  that  he  ever  held 
any  herefy,  or  had  ever  any  communication  with 
any  hereticks,  he  is  gravely  told,  that  the  Holy 
Office  does  not  ufe  to  imprifon  people  rafhly  or 
without  having  good  grounds  for  what  they  do  ; 
and  that  therefore  he  would  do  well  to  confefs 
his  guilt,  and  the  rather,  becaufe  the  Holy  Office, 
contrary  to  the  cultom  of  all  other  courts,  is  fe- 
vere  to  thofe  that  deny,  and  merciful  to  all  that 
confefs  their  guilt. 

If  the  prifoner  perfifts  in  denying  that  he  ever 
held  any  herefies,  his  Goaler  is  called  in  and 
commanded  to  carry  him  back  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  came  ;  and  the  prifoner  is  admonilhed 
ftriftly  to  examine  his  own  confidence,  that  the 
next  time  they  fend  for  him  he  may  be  prepared 
to  make  true  and  full  confeffion  of  all  his  he¬ 
refies,  teachers  and  complices.  The  prifoner  ha¬ 
ving  been  allowed  two  or  three  days  more  to 
do  this  in,  he  is  brought  before  the  Inquifitors 
a  fecond  time,  and  is  aflced  whether  he  comes  pre¬ 
pared  to  confefs ;  and  if  he  anfwers,  that  he  can¬ 
not,  without  accufing  himfelf  or  others  falfiy,  make 
any  fuch  confeffion  as  they  defire  of  him  ;  they 
do  then  alk  him  where  he  was  born,  and  what 
his  parents  were,  and  where  he  went  to  fchool, 
and  who  were  his  fchool- mailers,  and  where  he 
has  lived  all  his  time,  and  with  whom  he  has 
converfed  molt,  and  who  has  been  his  confelfor, 
and  when  he  was  laft  at  confeffion  and  at  the 
facrament,  with  twenty  more  fuch  queftions.  And 
being  told,  that  they  have  fufficient  proof  of 
his  being  a  heretick,  they  command  him,  fincc 
he  cannot  repent  of  his  herefies  unlefs  he  con- 
feffeth  them  all,  to  go  back  to  his  prifon,  and 
there  pray  to  God  for  grace  to  difpofe  him  to 
make  a  true  and  full  confeffion,  to  the  faving 
of  his  foul,  which  is  all  they  feek  after.  And 
being  again  allowed  two  or  three  days  to  pray 
and  confider  on  what  the  Inquifitors  have  faid 
to  him,  he  is  brought  before  them  a  third  time  ; 
and  in  cafe  he  perfifts  in  pleading  not  guiky,  he 
is  then  afked  fome  queftions  concerning  the  here¬ 
tical  dodnnes  he  ftands  charged  withal;  forex- 
ample,  whether  he  believes  Chrift  to  be  bodily 
prelent  in  the  Sacrament,  and  that  it  is  lawful 
to  adore  images,  and  to  pray  to  Saints  and  An¬ 
gels  ;  and  if  he  affirms  that  he  did  always  firm¬ 
ly  believe  thefe  and  all  the  other  dodrines  of 
the  Romifti  Church,  he  is  aflced,  if  he  always 
believed  thefe  doftrincs,  how  he  came  to  fpeak 
againft  them  ?  and  if  he  denies  that  he  ever  did, 
he  is  then  told,  that  fince  he  is  fo  obftinate  in 
his  herefies,  of  which  they  have  a  fufficient  proof 
before  them,  they  will  order  their  Advocate-Fif- 
cal  to  form  his  procefs  and  to  convid  him  of 
them.  But  in  cafe  the  Inquifitors  have  not  fuf¬ 
ficient  evidence,  notwithftanding,  to  draw  a  con¬ 
feffion  from  the  prifoner,  they  have  told  him  oft- 
ner  than  once  that  they  had,  they  then  fall  a 
note  lower,  and  tell  the  prifoner,  that  though 
they  may  not  have  fufficient  proof  of  his  heretical 
words  and  adions  to  convict  him  of  them,  that 
yet  they  have  fufficient  to  put  him  on  the  rack 
to  make  him  confefs  them.  And  having  fixed 
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the  day  when  he  is  to  undergo  the  tortures,  he,  C  H  A  P. 
when  that  difmal  day  comes,  if  he  does  not  pre-  XI- 
vent  it  by  fuch  a  confeffion  as  is  expeded  trom ' — 
hirrij  is  led  to  the  place  where  the  rack  is,  at¬ 
tended  by  an  Inquifitor  and  a  publick  Notary, 
who  is  to  write  down  the  anfwerp  the  prifoner 
returns  to  the  queftions  which  fhall  be  put  to  him 
by  the  Inquifitor  while  he  is  upon  the  rack. 

During  the  time  the  executioner  is  preparing  that 
engine  of  unfpeakable  cruelty,  and  is  taking  off 
the  prifoner’s  clothes  to  his  fiiirt  and  drawers,  the 
Inquifitor  is  ftill  exhorting  the  prifoner  to  have 
compaffion  both  on  his  body  and  foul,  and  by 
making  a  true  and  full  confeffion  of  all  his  here¬ 
fies  to  prevent  his  being  tortured  ;  but  if  the 
prifoner  faith,  that  he  will  fuller  any  thing  ra¬ 
ther  than  accufe  himlelf  or  others  falfly,  the  In¬ 
quifitor  commands  the  executioner  to  do  his  duty, 
and  to  begin  the  torture  *,  which  in  the  Inqui¬ 
fition  is  given  by  twilling  a  fmall  cord  hard  a- 
bout  the  prifoner’s  naked  arms,  and  hoifting  him 
up  from  the  ground  by  an  engine  to  which  the 
cord  is  faftned  ;  and  as  if  the  miferable  prifo¬ 
ner’s  hanging  in  the  air  by  his  arms  were  not 
torment  enough,  he  has  feveral  quaffations  or 
fhakes  given  him,  which  is  done  by  fcrewing 
up  his  body  higher  and  letting  it  down  again  with 
a  jirk,  which  disjoints  his  arms,  and  after  that 
the  torture  is  much  more  exquifite  than  it  was 
before. 

When  the  prifoner  is  firft  hoifted  from  the 
ground  an  hour-glafs  is  turned  up,  and  which, 
if  he  does  not  prevent  it,  by  making  fuch  a  con¬ 
feffion  of  his  herefies  as  the  Inquifitor  that  is 
prefent  all  the  while,  and  is  continually  alking 
him  queftions,  expeds  from  him,  muft  run  out 
before  he  is  taken  down ;  to  promife  to  make 
fuch  a  confeffion  if  they  will  take  him  off  the 
rack,  not  being  fufficient  to  procure  him  that 
mercy,  no  more  than  his  crying  out  that  he  fhall 
expire  immediately  if  they  do  not  give  him  fome 
eafe  ;  that,  as  the  Inquifitors  tell  us,  being  no 
more  than  all  that  are  upon  the  rack  do  think  they 
are  ready  to  do. 

If  the  priloner  endures  the  rack  without  con- 
felling  any  thing,  which  few  or  none*  though  ne¬ 
ver  fo  innocent,  are  able  to  do,  fo  foon  as  the 
hour-glafs  is  out  he  is  taken  down,  and  carried 
back  to  his  prifon,  where  there  is  a  Surgeon  ready 
to  put  his  bones  in  joint.  And  though  in  all  our 
Courts  the  prifoner’s  havingendured  the  rack  with¬ 
out  confeffing  the  crimes  for  which  he  was  tor¬ 
tured,  clears  him,  and  makes  void  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  was  againft  him  ;  yet  in  the  Inquh 
fition,  where  whatfoever  humanity  and  right  rea- 
fon  have  eftabliffied  in  favour  of  the  prifoner  is 
left  to  the  dilcretion  of  the  Judge,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  otherwife  *,  the  prifoners  that  will  not  con¬ 
fefs  any  thing  being  ulually  racked  twice  ;  and  if 
they  ftand  it  out,  though  few  of  them  can  do 
that,  thrice. 

But  if  the  prifoner  makes  the  confeffion  the 
Inquifitor  expeds  he  Ihould  on  the  rack,  it  is 
writ  down  word  for  word  by  the  Notary,  and 

is,  after  the  prifoner  has  had  a  day  or  two’s  reft, 
carried  to  him  to  fet  his  hand  to  it  ;  which  if 
the  prifoner  does,  it  puts  an  end  to  his  procefs, 
the  want  of  fufficient  evidence  to  have  convided 
him  being  abundantly  fupplied  by  this  extorted 
confeffion  thus  figned  by  him.  But  in  cafe  the 
prifoner  when  it  is  brought  to  him  refufeth  to  fign 

it,  affirming  it  to  be  falfe,  and  to  have  been  extor¬ 
ted  from  him  by  the  extremity  of  the  torture,  he 

is 
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C  HA  P.'ls  then  carried  to  the  rack  a  fec’ond  time  to  oblige 
him  to  repeat  and  fign  the  fame  conieffion. 

'  *  It  is  a  very  hard  matter  for  any  one  that  is 

a  prifoner  in  the  Inquifition  for  Hereiy  to  efcape 
the  rack,  (ince  neither  the  profeffing  and  main¬ 
taining  the  doftrines  to  be  true  wherewith  he 
is  charged,  nor  the  denying  of  them,  can  fecure 
him  from  it  ;  the  firfb  being  commonly  racked 
to  make  them  difeover  their  teachers  and  ac¬ 
complices,  and  the  lecond  to  oblige  them  to  con- 
fefs  their  own  guilt.  And  if  a  prifoner  does  con- 
fefs  his  having  fpoke  fome  heretical  words,  but 
to  fave  his  efface  iUnds  in  his  having  fpoke  them 
raflily  and  in  a  pafhon  without  an  heretical  mind, 
he  is  racked  to  make  him  difeover  whether  it  was 
fo  or  not,  or  whether  his  thoughts  were  not  the 
fame  with  his  words.  If  a  priioner  either  makes 
no  confeffion  at  all,  or  does  not  confefs  the  par¬ 
ticular  heretical  words  or  fa<fts  wherewith  he 
(lands  charged,  and  with  which  the  Inquifitors 
will  never  acquaint  him,  he  is  afked,  whether 
he  has  any  thing  betides  his  denial  to  offer  in  his 
own  defence,  and  if  he  has,  to  make  ufe  of 
it :  For  now  the  Advocate-Fifcal,  upon  their  ha¬ 
ving  evidence  enough  againft  him,  is  ordered  to 
form  his  procefs.  Here  if  the  prifoner  alledgeth, 
that  unlefs  they  will  be  pleafed  to  let  him  know 
the  particular  words  or  faffs  he  (lands  charged 
withal,  and  who  the  perfons  are  that  have  in¬ 
formed  him  and  witneffed  againft  him,  that  it 
will  not  be  poffible  for  him  to  make  any  de¬ 
fence  •,  he  is  told,  that  cannot  be  done,  becaufe 
to  let  him  know  the  particular  heretical  words 
or  fads  might  lead  him  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  informers  and  witneffes,  who  by  the  fun¬ 
damental  laws  of  the  Inquifition  muft  never  di¬ 
rectly  or  indiredly  be  discovered  to  him. 

Now  for  this  fingular  and  inhuman  cuftom 
of  not  letting  the  prifoners  know  the  particular 
Fads  they  Hand  charged  withal,  nor  who  they 
are  that  have  informed  and  witnelfed  againft  them, 
the  Inquifitors  have  nothing  to  fay  but  that  it 
is  neceffary  to  the  fecurity  of  the  lives  of  the 
accufers  and  witneffes,  which  if  they  were  known 
would  be  in  fo  great  danger,  that  none  would 
dare  to  venture  to  inform  or  bear  witnefs  againft 
hereticks  in  their  court.  Which  pretence,  though 
it  might  have  fome  ground  when  courts  of  In¬ 
quifition  were  firft  ereded,  no  city,  no  not  Rome 
it  felf,  having  fubmitted  quietly  to  them  when 
they  were  firft  introduced  ;  it  is  now  notori¬ 
ous  to  all  the  world,  and  to  none  more  than  to 
the  Inquifitors  themfelves,  that  it  is  altogether 
groundlefs ;  and  efpecially  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  the  Inquifition  is  not  only  eftablifhed  by 
law,  but  by  a  wonderful  fafeination  is  fo  fixed  in 
the  hearts  and  affedions  of  the  .people,  that  one 
that  fhould  offer  the  leaft  affront  to  another  for 
having  been  an  informer  or  witnefs  in  the  Inqui¬ 
fition,  would  be  torn  in  a  thoufand  pieces  :  and 
did  the  prifoners  that  have  been  in  the  Inquifition 
but  know  certainly  who  the  perfons  were  that  had 
informed  and  witneffed  againft  them,  they  durft 
not  for  their  lives  fpeak  one  word  againft  them, 
or  fhew  them  the  lefs  refped  on  that  account. 

Now  for  a  Court  to  continue  a  cuftom  fo  Angu¬ 
larly  unjuft  and  cruel,  and  upon  a  pretence  all  the 
world  knows  to  be  altogether  groundlefs,  is  a  con¬ 
fidence  not  to  be  matched  any  where  that  I  know 
of. 

The  prifoner  being  thus  denied  the  knowledge 
of  the  things  and  perfons,  without  which  it  is 
vfcarce  poffible  for  him,  though  never  fo  innocent, 
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to  make  any  defence,  he  is,  notwithftanding  that,C  HA  p. 
gracioufly  afked  by  the  Inquifitors,  whether  he 
delires  to  have  an  Advocate  and  ProClor  to  help 
him  to  make  it  ?  If  he  faith  he  would,  he  is  not  to 
name  them,  but  muft  take  thofe  the  Inquifitors 
fhall  appoint,  and  who,  before  they  have  feen 
their  client,  muft  take  the  following  oath  : 

I  N:  Do&or  of  both  laws,  do,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  Lords  Inquifitors  of  this  place  againft  he¬ 
retical  pravity,  having  my  hand  on  the  Holy 
Golpel  of  God,  promife  and  fwear  fincerely  and 
faithfully  to  defend  and  maintain  the  caule  of  N. 
a  prifoner  in  the  prifons  of  this  holy  office,  who 
ftands  accufedand  impeached  forcaufes  mentioned 
in  it’s  adts,  but  fo  not  as  to  ufe  any  trick  or  cavil, 
or  to  initruft  my  faid  client  to  conceal  the  truth 
in  judgment.  And  I  do  further  promife  and 
fwear,  That  if  I  fhall  by  any  way  difeover  my 
faid  client  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  or  crimes 
wherewith  he  ftands  charged,  that  I  will  there¬ 
upon  immediately  difmifs  his  caufe  :  and  if  by 
having  fearched  narrowly  into  his  cafe  I  fhall  dif¬ 
eover  that  he  has  had  complices  in  his  herefies, 
that  I  will  inform  againft  them  to  this  holy  office. 

All  which  I  do  promife  upon  pain  of  perjury,  and 
of  an  excommunication,  from  which  I  cannot  be 
abfolved  by  any  but  by  this  holy  office.  So  help 
me  God  and  thefe  Holy  Gofpels. 

T he  fame  oath  is  taken  by  the  prifoner’s  ProCtor, 
as  the  Inquifitors  call  him  ;  though  in  truth  both 
he  and  the  Advocate  are  the  Inquifitors  engines, 
made  ufe  of  to  fiffi  what  they  can  out  of  the  pri¬ 
foner  againft  himfelf  and  his  friends,  rather  than 
any  thing  elfe. 

The  prifoner  being  thus  fitted  with  an  Advocate 
and  ProCtor,  and  who  are  not  fuffered  to  know 
any  thing  more  of  his  accufers  and  of  the  witneffes 
againft  him  than  he  himfelf  knows,  he  is  afked 
by  them  whether  he  would  have  any  queftions 
put  by  the  Inquifitors  to  thofe  that  have  informed 
and  witneffed  againft  him,  or  would  have  them 
examined  upon  any  points.  And  in  cafe  the  pri¬ 
foner  furniffieth  his  Advocate  with  any  fuch  que-  ^ 
ftions  or  points,  they  are  put  by  him  into  form, 
and  delivered  to  the  Inquifitors. 

The  prifoner  is  afked  alfo  whether  he  has  any 
witneffes  of  his  orthodoxy  ;  and  if  he  names  any, 
they  are  fent  for  and  heard  by  the  Inquifitors. 

And  as  thefe  witneffes  do  go  to  the  Inquifition 
with  trembling  hearts,  fo  they  are  extremely  cau¬ 
tious  not  to  fay  any  thing  concerning  the  prifoner 
that  fhall  imply  their  having  lived  in  any  intimacy 
with  him,  for  fear  of  bringing  themfelves  under  a 
fufpicion  of  herefy  ;  and  by  the  laws  of  the  In¬ 
quifition  no  relation  of  the  prifoner’s  within  the 
fourth  degree  can  be  a  witnefs  for  him.  When 
the  prifoner’s  Advocate  and  Prodtor  are  difmiffed, 
they  take  an  oath  that  they  have  no  copy  of  the 
defence  the  prifoner  made  for  himfelf,  and  that 
they  fhall  never  fpeak  of  it  to  any  perfon  what- 
foever ;  neither  is  the  prifoner  ever  fuffered  to  fee 
the  depofitions  of  his  own  fearful  witneffes,  no 
more  than  the  depofitions  of  thofe  that  are  againft 
him. 

Befide  the  fore-mentioned  ,  there  is  another 
common  procefs  in  the  Inquifition,  which  is  againft 
thofe  that  have  murdered  themfelves,  or  died  a  na¬ 
tural  death  in  their  prifons.  The  procefs  againft 
the  firft  is  fhort,  his  having  murdered  himfelf  be¬ 
ing  judged  fuch  an  evidence  of  his  guilt  as  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  convidl  him  of  the  herefies  wherewith  he 
was  charged.  The  procefs  againft  the  fecond  is 
carried  on  by  the  Advocate  Fifcal  in  the  fame 

manner 
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HA  P.  manner  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  prifoner 
'  been  alive;  and  the  prifoners  relations  and  friends, 
or  any  other  that  have  any  thing  to  offer  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  deceafed,  are  by  a  publick  edift  fum- 
moned  to  appear  before  the  Inquifitors  within  forty 
days  to  give  their  evidence ;  and  if  upon  this  fum- 
mons  none  do  appear  to  offer  any  thing  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  deceafed,  as  I  believe  few  are.  ever 
fo  hardy  as  to  do,  the  deceafed  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  term  of  days  is  acquitted  or  con¬ 
demned  in  the  fame  manner  that  he  would  have 
been  had  he  been  alive;  and  if  he  is  condemned 
his  whole  eftate  is  forfeited,  and  his  body  and 
effigies  are  burnt  at  the  next  aft  of  the  faith,  as 
are  the  bodies  and  effigies  of  thofe  that  had  mur¬ 
dered  themfelves. 

But  the  power  of  the  Inquifition  extends  not 
only  to  thofe  that  died  in  the  prifons,  but  to  the 
bodies,  eftates  and  good  names  of  all  that  after 
their  deceafe  fhall  be  convifted  of  having  died  he- 
reticks:  and  though  as  to  the  eftates  of  thofe  that 
are  convifted  of  having  died  hereticks  they  can 
go  no  farther  than  forty  years,  as  to  the  taking 
their  bones  out  of  the  grave,  and  burning  them, 
and  the  depriving  them  of  their  good  name,  there 
is  no  limitation  of  time.  When  a  competent 
number  of  prifoners  are  convifted  of  herefy,  either 
by  their  own  voluntary  or  extorted  confeffion,  or 
upon  the  evidence  of  certain  witneffes,  a  day  is 
fixed  by  the  chief  Inquifitor  for  a  goal-delivery, 
which  is  called  by  them  an  Aft  of  the  Faith,  and 
which  is  always  upon  a  Sunday.  In  the  morning 
of  the  day  the  prifoners  are  all  brought  into  a 
great  hall,  where  they  have  the  habits  put  on  they 
are  to  wear  in  the  proceffion,  which  begins  to 
come  out  of  the  Inquifition  about  nine  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning. 

Auto  de  The  firft  in  the  proceffion  are  the  Dominican 

Fe.  Friars,  who  carry  the  ftandard  of  the  Inquifition, 
which  on  the  one  fide  hath  their  founder  Do¬ 
minick’s  pifture,  and  on  the  other  fide  a  crofs 
betwixt  an  olive-tree  and  a  fword,  with  this 
motto,  Jufiitia  £?  Mifericordia.  Next  after  the 
Dominicans  come  the  penitents,  fome  with  beni- 
toes  and  fome  without,  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  crimes;  they  are  all  in  black  coats  with¬ 
out  fleeves,  and  bare-footed,  with  a  wax  candle 
in  their  hand.  Next  come  the  penitents  who 
have  narrowly  efcaped  being  burnt,  who  over 
their  black  coat  have  flames  painted  with  their 
points  turned  downward,  to  fignify  their  having 
been  faved,  but  fo  as  by  fire  ;  this  habit  is  called 
by  the  Portuguefe,  Fuego  revolto ,  or  flames  turned 
up-fide-down.  Next  come  the  negative  and  re- 
lapfed  that  are  to  be  burnt,  with  flames  upon 
their  habit  pointing  upwards :  and  next  come 
thofe  who  profefs  doftrines  contrary  to  the  faith 
of  the  Roman  church,  and  who  befides  flames  on 
their  habit  pointing  upward,  have  their  pifture, 
which  is  drawn  two  or  three  days  before,  upon 
their  breads,  with  dogs,  ferpents  and  devils  all 
with  open  mouths  painted  about  it. 

Pegna,  a  famous  Spanifh  Inquifitor,  calls  this 
proceffion,  Horrendum  ac  tremendum  fpediaculum  ; 
and  fo  it  is  in  truth,  there  being  fomething  in  the 
looks  of  all  the  prifoners,  befides  thofe  that  are 
to  be  burnt,  that  is  ghaftly,  and  difconfolate  be¬ 
yond  what  can  be  imagined;  and  in  the  eyes  and 
countenance  of  thofe  that  are  to  be  burnt,  there 
is  fomething  that  looks  fierce  and  eager. 

The  prifoners  that  are  to  be  burnt  alive,  be¬ 
fides  a  Familiar,  which  all  the  reft  have,  have  a 
Jefuit  on  each  hand  of  them,  who  are  continu- 
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ally  preaching  to  them  to  abjure  their  herefies  ;CHAP. 
but  if  they  offer  to  fpeak  any  thing  in  defence  XI- 
of  the  doftrines  they  are  going  to  fuffer  death  for 
profeffing,  they  are  immediately  gagged,  and  not 
luffered  to  fpeak  a  word  more. 

This  I  faw  done  to  a  prifoner  prefently  after 
he  came  out  of  the  gates  of  the  inquifition,  upon 
his  having  looked  up  to  the  fun,  which  he  had 
not  feen  before  in  feveral  years,  and  cried  out 
in  a  raptu/e,  ‘  How  is  it  poffible  for  people  that 
‘  behold  that  glorious  body,  to  worlhip  any  be- 
‘  ing  but  him  that  created  it  ?’  After  the  prifo¬ 
ners  came  a  troop  of  Familiars  on  horfeback ; 
and  after  them  the  inquifitors  and  other  officers 
of  the  Court  upon  mules ;  and  laft  of  all  comes 
the  Inquifitor-General  upon  a  white  horfe  led 
by  two  men,  with  a  black  hat  and  a  green  hat¬ 
band,  and  attended  by  all  the  nobles  that  are  not 
employed  as  Familiars  in  the  proceffion. 

In  the  Terreiro  de  Paco,  which  may  be  as 
far  from  the  Inquifition  as  White-Hall  is  from 
Temple-Bar,  there  is  a  fcaffold  erefted,  which 
may  hold  two  or  three  thoufand  people ;  at  the 
one  end  fit  the  Inquifitors,  and  at  the  other  end 
the  prifoners,  and  in  the  fame  order  as  they 
walked  in  the  proceffion;  thofe  that  are  to  be 
burnt  being  feated  on  the  higheft  benches  behind 
the  reft,  and  which  may  be  ten  foot  above  the 
floor  of  the  fcaffold. 

After  fome  prayers  and  a  fermon,  which  is 
made  up  of  encomiums  on  the  Inquifition,  and 
inveftives  againft  hereticks,  a  fecular  Prieft  afcends 
a  defk,  which  ftands  near  the  middle  of  the  fcaf¬ 
fold,  and  who  having  firft  taken  all  the  abjura¬ 
tions  of  the  penitents,  who  kneel  before  him  one 
by  one  in  the  fame  order  they  walked  in  the  pro¬ 
ceffion,  at  laft  he  recites  the  final  l'entence  of  the 
Inquifition  upon  thofe  that  are  to  be  put  to  death, 
in  the  words  following : 

“  We  the  Inquifitors  of  heretical  ptavity,  hav- 
“  ing  with  the  concurrence  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
“  N.  Lord  Archbiffiop  of  Lifbon,  or  of  his  de- 
.  “  puty  N.  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
**  Christ,  and  of  his  glorious  mother  the  Virgin 
‘e  Mary,  and  fitting  on  our  tribunal,  and  judg- 
“  ing  with  the  Holy  Gofpels  lying  before  us,  that 
“  fo  our  judgments  may  be  in  the  fight  of  God, 

“  and  our  eyes  might  behold  what  is  juft,  in  all 
tc  matters  between  the  magnifick  Dr.  N.  Ad- 
“  vocate-Fifcal,  on  the  one  part,  and  you  N. 

“  now  before  us,  on  the  other,  we  have  ordained 
“  that  in  this  place,  and  on  this  day  you  Ihould 
“  receive  your  definitive  fentence. 

“  We  do  therefore  by  this  our  fentence  put  in 
“  writing,  define,  pronounce,  declare  and  fentence 
“  thee  N.  of  the  city  of  Liflbon,  to  be  a  con- 
“  vifted,  confeffing,  affirmative  and  profeffed  he- 
“  retick,  and  to  be  delivered  and  left  by  us  as 
“  fuch,  to  the  fecular  arm  ;  and  we  by  this  our 
“  fentence  do  caft  thee  out  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
“  court,  as  a  convifted,  confeffing,  affirmative 
“  and  profeffed  heretick,  and  we  do  leave  and 
“  deliver  thee  to  the  fecular  arm,  and  to  the 
“  power  of  the  fecular  court ;  but  at  the  fame 
“  time  do  moft  earneftly  befeech  that  court  fo  to 
“  moderate  its  fentence,  as  not  to  touch  thy  blood 
“  or  to  put  thy  life  in  any  danger.” 

Is  there  in  all  hiftory  an  inftance  of  fo  grofs 
and  confident  a  mockery  of  God  and  the  world  as 
this  of  the  Inquifitors,  earneftly  befeeching  the 
civil  magiftrates  not  to  put  the  hereticks  they 
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CHAP,  have  condemned  and  delivered  to  them  to  death  ? 
XI.  For  were  they  in  earned  when  they  make  this 

-v - ‘  folemn  petition  to  the  fecular  Magiftrates,  why 

do  they  bring  their  prifoners  out  of  the  Inqui- 
fition  and  deliver  them  to  thole  Magiftrates  in 
coats  painted  over  with  flames?  Why  do  they 
teach,  that  all  hereticks,  above  all  other  male- 
fadtors,  ought  to  be  punifhed  with  death  ?  And 
why  do  they  never  refent  the  Secular  Magiftrates 
having  fo  little  regard  to  their  earned  and  joint 
petition,  as  never  to  fail  to  burn  all  the  Here¬ 
ticks  which  are  delivered  to  them  by  the  Inqui- 
fttion,  within  an  hour  or  two  after  they  have 
•  them  in  their  hands  ?  And  why  in  Rome,  where 
the  fupreme  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  authority  are 
lodged  in  the  fame  perfon,  is  this  petition  of  the 
Inquifition,  which  is  made  there  as  well  as  in 
other  places,  never  granted  ?  Certainly  not  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  old  canon,  which  forbids  the 
Clergy  to  have  any  hand  in  the  blood  of  any 
perfon  whatfoever,  would  be  a  much  lefs  difho- 
nour  to  the  Inquifition,  than  to  pretend  to  go  on 
oblerving  that  canon,  by  making  a  petition,  which 
is  known  to  be  fo  contrary  to  their  principles  and 
defires. 

The  prifoners  are  no  fooner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Civil  Magiftrate,  than  they  are  loaded  with 
chains  before  the  eyes  of  the  Inquifitors,  and  be¬ 
ing  carried  firft  to  the  fecular  goals,  are  within 
an  hour  or  two  brought  from  thence  before  the 
Lord  Chief  Juftice,  who  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  their  particular  crimes,  or  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  was  againft  them,  afks  them  one  by 
one  in  what  religion  they  do  intend  to  die;  if 
they  anfwer  that  they  will  die  in  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  the  Roman  Church,  they  are  condemned 
by  him  to  be  carried  forthwith  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  there  to  be  firft  ftrangled,  and 
afterwards  burnt  to  afhes :  But  if  they  fay  they 
will  die  in  the  Proteftant,  or  in  any  other  Faith 
that  is  contrary  to  the  Roman,  they  are  then  fen- 
tenced  by  him  to  be  carried  forthwith  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and  there  to  be  burnt  alive. 

At  the  place  of  execution,  which  at  Lifbon 
is  the  Ribera,  there  are  fo  many  ftakes  fet  up 
as  there  are  prifoners  to  be  burnt  with  a  good 
quantity  of  dry  furz  about  them:  The  ftakes  of 
the  profefled,  as  the  Inquifitors  call  them,  may 
be  about  four  yards  high,  and  have  a  fmall  board, 
whereon  the  prifoner  is  to  be  feated,  within  half 
a  yard  of  the  top  ;  the  negative  and  relapfed  be¬ 
ing  firft  ftrangled  and  burnt,  the  profefled  go  up 
a  ladder  between  the  two  Jefuits  that  have  at¬ 
tended  them  all  day,  and  when  they  are  come 
even  with  the  forementioned  board  they  turn  a- 
bout  to  the  people,  and  the  Jefuits  fpend  near 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  exhorting  the  profefled 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
if  the  profefled  refufe  to  be,  the  Jefuits  come  down, 
and  the  executioner  afcends,  and  having  turned 
the  profefled  off-  the  ladder  upon  the  feat,  and 
chained  their  bodies  clofe  to  the  flake,  he  leaves 
them,  and  the  Jefuits  go  up  to  them  a  fecond 
time,  to  renew  their  exhortation  to  them,  and 
at  parting  tell  them,  *  That  they  leave  them 
4  to  the  devil,  who  is  ftanding  at  their  elbow, 
4  to  receive  their  fouls,  and  carry  them  with 
4  him  into  the  flames  of  hell-fire,  fo  foon  as  they 
4  are  out  of  their  bodies.’  Upon  this  a  great  fhout 
is  raifed,  and  as  foon  as  the  Jefuits  are  olfi  the 
ladders,  the  cry  is,  4  Let  the  dogs  beards  be 
4  made,  let  the  dogs  beards  be  made.’  Which 
is  done  by  thrufting  flaming  furzes  faftened  to 
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a  long  pole  againft  their  faces ;  and  this  inhu-  CHAP, 
manity  is  commonly  continued  till  their  faces 
are  burnt  to  a  coal,  and  is  always  accompanied 
with  fuch  loud  acclamations  of  joy,  as  are  not 
to  be  heard  upon  any  other  occafioq;  a  bull- 
feaft  or  a  farce,  being  dull  entertainments  to  the 
ufing  a  profefled  heretick  thus  inhumanly. 

The  profefied’s  beards  having  been  thus  made, 
as  they  call  it  in  jollity,  fire  is  fet  -to  the  furz 
which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  flake,  and  a- 
bove  which  the  profefled  are  chained  fo  high,  that 
the  top  of  the  flame  feldom  reacheth  higher  than 
the  feat  they  fit  upon  ;  and  if  there  happen  to 
be  a  wind,  and  to  which  that  plade  is  much 
expofed,  it  feldom  reaches  fo  high  as  their  knees: 
fo  that  though  there  be  a  calm,  the  profefled  arc 
commonly  dead  in  about  half  an  hour  after  the 
furz  is  fet  on  fire  ;  yet  if  the  weather  prove 
windy,  they  are  not  after  that  dead  in  an  hour 
and  a  half,  or  two  hours,  and  fo  are  really  roaft- 
ed,  and  not  burnt  to  death.  But  though  out  of 
hell  there  cannot  be  a  more  lamentable  fpedacle 
than  this,  being  joined  with  the  fufferers,  fo  long 
as  they  are  able  to  fpeak,  crying  out,  Mifericor- 
dia  for  amor  de  Dios ,  Mercy  for  the  love  ot  God  ; 
yet  it  is  beheld  by  people  of  both  fexes,  and  of 
all  ages,  with  fuch  tranfports  of  joy  and  fatis- 
fadtion,  as  are  not  on  any  other  occafion  to  be 
met  with. 

And  that  the  reader  may  not;  think  that  this 
inhuman  joy  may  be  the  effedl  of  a  'natural 
cruelty,  that  is  in  thofe  people’s  difpofition, 
and  not  of  the  fpirit  of  their  religion,  he  may 
reft  afllired,  that  all  publick  malefadtors  befides 
hereticks,  have  their  violent  deaths  no  where 
more  tenderly  larqented  than  among  the  fame 
people,  and  even  when  there  is  nothing  in  the 
manner  of  their  deaths  that  appears  inhuman  or 
cruel. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  execution,  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  all  that  have  been  burnt,  and  which  were 
taken  off  their  breaft  when  they  were  brought 
to  the  flake,  are  hung  up  in  St.  Domingo’s 
Church,  wfiofe  weft-end,  tho’  very  high,  is  all 
covered  over  with  thele  trophies  of  the  Inquifi¬ 
tion,  hung  up  there  in  honour  to  Dominic, 
who  to  fulfil  his  mother’s  dream,  was  the  firft 
inventor  of  that  court.  Dominic’s  mother, 
when  fhe  was  ready  to  be  brought  to  bed  of 
him,  having  dreamed,  that  fhe  was  delivered,  not 
of  a  human  creature,  but  of  a  fierce  dog,  with  a 
burning  torch  in  his  mouth.  See  Dr.  Geddes’s 
Mifcellaneous  Tradts,  Vol.  I.  p.  391,  10413. 

I  proceed  next  to  enumerate  the  feveral  arch-  Arch- 
bifhopricks  and  bifhopricksin  Spain  and  Portugal,  bifhop- 
and  enquire  into  their  refpedtive  revenues.  an<* 

The  Archbifhop  of  Toledo  is  ftiled  Primate  rjcj^f 
of  Spain ;  he  is  great  Chancellor  of  Caftile,  and 
Counfellor  born  of  the  Council  of  State.  His  Toledo 
archbifhoprick  contains  802  parilhes,  his  revenue  and  his* 
amounting  one  year  with  another  to  300000  du- fuffragan*.' 
cats,  and  that  of  the  Primatical  Church  to  1 50000 
ducats,  out  of  which  there  ought  to  be  dedudted 
66000  ducats  which  is  paid  annually  to  the  King. 

The  fuffragans  are,  firft,  that  of  Segovia,  com¬ 
prehending  438  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is 
24000  ducats  per  annum,  2.  Valladolid,  which 
comprehends  132  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof 
is  12000  ducats  per  annum.  3.  Ofliina,  which 
comprehends  450  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof 
is  16000  ducats  per  annum.  4.- Siguenza,  which' 
comprehends  516  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is 
40000  ducats  per  annum:  he  is  Lord  Chief  Jufticeof 
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C  H  A  P.  the  town  of  Siguenza.  5.  Cuenfa,  which  compre-  fragans  are,  firft,  that  of  Huefca,  which  compre-  CHAP. 

XI*  hends  384  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  50000  hends  196  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  13000  XI* 
ducats  per  annum.  6.  Cartagena,  which  com-  ducats  per  annum.  2.  Taracona,  which  com-1- 
prehends  89  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  prehends  350  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is 
24000  ducats  per  annum.  7.  Jaen,  which  com-  20000  ducats  per  annum.  3.  Albarazin,  which 
prehends  84  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  20000  comprehends  25  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof 
ducats  per  annum.  8.  Cordoua,  which  compre-  is  6000  ducats  per  annum.  4.  Jaca,  which  com- 
hends  92  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  40000  prehends  199  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is 
ducats  per  annum.  3000  ducats  per  annum.  5  Baffaftro,  which 

Abp.of  The  Archbifhop  of  Terragona.  His  diocefs  comprehends  170  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof 
Terra-  contains  197  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  is  8000  ducats  per  annum.  6.  Teruel,  which 
8ona*  20000  ducats  per  annum.  The  fuffragans  are,  comprehends  77  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is 
firft,  that  of  Barcelona,  comprehending  206  pa-  12000  ducats  per  annum. 

rifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  10000  ducats  per  The  Archbifhop  of  Valencia.  His  archbi-  Abp.  of 
annum.  2.  Tortofa,  which  comprehends  160  fhoprick  contains  230  parifhes,  the  revenue  where- Valcncn* 
parifhes.  the  revenue  whereof  is  15000  ducats  per  of  is  40000  ducats  per  annum.  The  fuffragans 
annum.  3.  Lerida,  which  comprehends  212  pa-  are,  firft,  that  of  Segorba,  which  comprehends 
rifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  12000  ducats  per  120  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  10000  du- 


annum.  4.  Vich,  which  comprehends  206  pa¬ 
rifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  6000  ducats  per 
annum.  5.  Urgel,  which  comprehends  420  pa¬ 
rilhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  9000  ducats  per 
annum.  6.  Gironne,  which  comprehends  339 
parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  3000  ducats  per 
annum.  7.  Elna,  which  comprehends  100  pa¬ 
rifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  4000  ducats  per 
annum.  8.  Solfona,  which  comprehends  15  pa¬ 
rifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  4000  ducats  per 
annum. 

Abp.  of  The  Archbifhop  of  Seville.  His  archbifhoprick 

Seville,  contains  234  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is 
100000  ducats  per  annum.  The  fuffragans  are, 
firft,  that  of  Cadiz,  which  comprehends  14  pa¬ 
rifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  12000  ducats  per 
annum.  2.  Guadix,  which  comprehends  37  pa¬ 
rifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  8000  ducats  per  an¬ 
num.  3.  Canaries,  which  comprehends  50  pa¬ 
rifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  10000  ducats  per 
annum. 

Abp.  of  St.  The  Archbifhop  of  St.  James  de  Compoftella. 

James  de  His  archbifhoprick  contains  1803  parifhes,  the 

Compo-  revenue  whereof  is  60000  ducats,  per  annum, 
and  that  of  the  Archiepifcopal  Church  as  much  ; 
out  of  which  there  ought  to  be  dedufted  1 8000 
ducats  which  he  annually  pays  to  the  King.  The 
fuffragans  are,  firft,  that  of  Aftorga,  whichtom- 
prehends  913  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is 
10000  ducats  per  annum.  2.  Avila,  which  com- 
prehends437  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  20000 
ducats  per  annum.  3.  Salamanca,  which  compre¬ 
hends  240  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  24000 
ducats  per  annum.  4.  Coria,  which  comprehends 
317  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  20000  du¬ 
cats  per  annum.  5.  Placentia,  which  compre¬ 
hends  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  50000 
ducats  per  annum.  6.  Badajox,  which  compre- 
prehends  53  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is 
16000  ducats  per  annum.  7.  Tuy,  which  com¬ 
prehends  146  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is 
1 0000  ducats  per  annum.  8.  Mondonedo,  which 
comprehends  356  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof 
is  4000  ducats  per  annum.  9.  Orenfa,  which 
comprehends  954  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof 
is  10000  ducats  per  annum.  10.  Cividad-Ro- 
drigo,  which  comprehends  63  parifhes,  the  re¬ 
venue  whereof  is  10000  ducats  per  annum.  11. 
Lugo,  which  comprehends  60  parifhes,  the  re¬ 
venue  whereof  is  1 0000  ducats  per  annum.  12. 
Zamora,  which  comprehends  256,  parifhes,  the 
revenue  whereof  is  20000  ducats  per  annum. 

Abp.of  The  Archbifhop  of  Saragoffa.  His  archbi- 

Saragofla.  fhoprick  comprehends  347  parifhes,  the  revenue 
whereof  is  50000  ducats  per  annum.  The  fuf- 


cats  per  annum.  2.  Orihuela,  which  comprehends 
60  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  10000  ducats 
per  annum. 

The  Archbifhop  of  Grenada.  His  Archbi-  AbP-  of 
fhoprick  contains  194  parifhes,  the  revenue  where-  Grenada, 
of  is  40000  ducats  per  annum.  The  fuffragans 
are,  1.  That  of  Almeria,  which  contains  60  pa¬ 
rifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  4000  ducats  per 
annum.  2.  Malaga,  which  comprehends  108 
parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  2000  ducats  per 
annum. 

The  Archbifhop  of  Burgos.  His  archbifhop-  Abp.of 
rick  contains  1756  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  Burgos, 
is  40000  ducats  per  annum.  The  fuffragans 
are,  1.  That  of  Pampeluna,  which  comprehends 
1156  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  25000  du¬ 
cats  per  annum.  2.  Calahorra,  which  compre¬ 
hends  1013  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  20000 
ducats  per  annum.  3.  Placentia,  which  compre¬ 
hends  881  parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  24000 
ducats  per  annum. 

The  bifhopricks  of  L.eon  and  Oviedo  hold  Bifhop- 
immediately  of  the  Holy  See.  Leon  contains  1020 
parifhes,  the  revenue  whereof  is  1 2000  ducats  per  Oviedo, 
annum.  Oviedo  contains  1048  parifhes,  the  re¬ 
venue  whereof  is  12000  ducats  per  annum. 

The  archbifhoprick  of  Lifbon  •,  the  revenue  Abp.  of 
whereof  is  40000  crufadoes.  The  fuffragans  are,  Liflx>n- 
1.  Miranda,  the  revenue  whereof  is  10000  cru¬ 
fadoes  per  annum.  2.  Portalegre,  the  revenue 
whereof  is  500 1.  per  annum.  But  the  late  pa¬ 
triarchate  eftablifhed  at  Lifbon  has  made  a  great 
alteration  in  the  ecclefiaftical  government  of  this 
archbifhoprick. 

The  archbifhoprick  of  Braga  ;  the  revenue  Abp.  of 
whereof  is  40000  crufadoes  per  annum.  TheBraSa* 
fuffragans  are,  1.  Coimbra,  the  revenue  whereof 
is  40000  crufadoes  per  annum.  2.  L.amego,  the 
revenue  whereof  is  1  000  crufadoes  per  annum. 

3.  Vifeu,  the  revenue  whereof  is  16000  crufa¬ 
does  per  annum.  4.  Porto,  the  revenue  where¬ 
of  is  15000  crufadoes  per  annum. 

The  archbifhoprick  of  Evora  ;  the  revenue 
whereof  is  60000  crufadoes  per  annum.  The  fuf-  Evora. 
fragans  are,  1.  Elvas,  the  revenue  whereof  is 
10000  crufadoes  per  annum.  2.  Leria,  the  re¬ 
venue  whereof  is  18000  crufadoes  per  annum. 

3.  Faro,  the  revenue  whereof  is  5000  crufadoes 
per  annum.  And,  4.  Tavira,  the  revenue  whereof 
I  have  not  met  with. 

There  are  alfo  in  Spain  alone  2141  convents,  Convents, 
in  which  it  is  computed  there  are  about  45000 
Monks  and  Nuns  •,  and  a  proportionable  number 
in  Portugal. 


There 
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There  are  in  Spain  no  lei's  than  22  Univerfities, 
which  have  been  mentioned  already  in  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  feveral  cities  of  that  kingdom.  I 
fhall  only  obferve  here  therefore,  that  thofe  of  Sa¬ 
lamanca,  Valladolid  and  Alcala  are  the  chief:  And 
tho’  my  French  author  is  pleafed  to  affirm,  that 
they  excel  all  the  Univerfities  in  Chriftendom  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  Paris;  it  will  be  found,  that  thofe 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  much  fuperior  to 
any  of  them  in  the  number  of  learned  men,  in  the 
elegancy  of  their  buildings,  and  in  their  revenues. 

TheUniverfity  ofCoimbrais  much  the moftcon- 
fiderable  in  Portugal,  faid  to  confift  of  five  thou- 
fand  Students ;  but  then  they  admit  children  before 
they  can  well  read,  fo  that  our  gram  mar-  fchools 
may  be  reckoned  equal  to  many  of  their  colleges. 

They  do  not  apply  themfelves  fo  much  to  phi- 
lofophy,  divinity,  or  phyfick  in  thefe  Univerfi¬ 
ties  as  to  the  civil  and  canon  law,  which  pre¬ 
vails  very  much  in  thefe  countries.  And  befides 
thefe  every  one  ftudies  the  cuftoms  of  his  parti¬ 
cular  province,  by  which  the  Magiftrates  are  of¬ 
ten  governed  in  their  decifions. 

The  Spanifh  language  is  derived  from  the  La¬ 
tin,  and  faid  to  come  the  neareft  to  it  at  this 
day  of  any  language  in  Europe :  The  dialedle  how¬ 
ever  are  very  different  in  the  feveral  provinces, 
as  in  other  countries  ;  that  of  Caftile  is  faid  to 
be  the  pureft,  and  that  of  Portugal,  which  was 
lately  a  province  of  Spain,  the  worft.  But  in 
all  of  them  we  find  a  great  many  Arabick  words 
and  terminations,  which  they  learnt  from  the 
Moors,  who  were  long  mailers  of  the  country. 
They  obferve  particularly  that  all  Spanifh  words 
which  begin  with  the  fyllable  Al,  are  of  Ara¬ 
bick  extraction,  as  Alguafil,  a  Bailiff  or  Jaylor, 
Algibe,  a  Cittern,  &c. 

I  fhall  counclude  with  obferving,  that  in  Por¬ 
tugal  as  well  as  other  European  kingdoms,  they 
have  of  late  begun  to  eflablifh  feparate  Acade¬ 
mies,  for  the  propagating  arts  and  fciences,  as  if 
they  apprehended  thefe  were  negleCled  in  their 
Univerfities.  The  late  King  of  Great  Britain  was 
more  indulgent  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  chufing 
rather  to  eltablifh  profeffors  of  modern  hiflory 
there  with  handfom  flipends,  than  to  fet  up  diftindt 
focieties  in  oppofition  to  thofe  Univerfities. 

CHAP.  XII. 

Treats  of  their  foreign  trade  and  navigation ;  and 
of  their  feveral  forts  of  coin. 

AS  to  the  trade  of  this  kingdom,  their  na¬ 
vigation  and  foreign  commerce,  thefe  have 
already  been  treated  of  under  other  heads.  I 
fhall  only  here  obferve  in  general  therefore,  that 
the  merchandize  they  export  confifls  either  in  the 
produce  of  their  foil,  or  of  what  they  firft  im¬ 
port  from  their  plantations  and  fettlements  in 
Afia,  Africa,  and  America.  The  product  of  their 
foil  is  chiefly  red  and  white  port  wines,  oil,  o- 
ranges,  lemons,  figs,  chefnuts,  almonds,  raifins, 
fait,  and  fweetmeats.  Their  importations  from 
Afia  confift  of  fiks,  muffins,  calicoes,  tea,  gold- 
duft,  and  fuch  other  goods  as  our  Englilh  Eaft- 
India-Company  import  hither.  And  from  Africa 
they  import  chiefly  gold,  flaves,  and  elephants 
teeth.  But  the  moll  extenfive  and  the  richefl 
of  all  their  fettlements  are  thofe  of  Brazil  in  A- 
merica,  from  whence  in  fome  years  they  import 
upwards  of  two  millions  fterling  in  gold  and  fil¬ 
ler,  befides  vafl quantities  of  fugar,  tobacco,  fnuff, 


brazil  and  other  dying  wood,  hides,  cotton,  in-  C  H 
digo,  fuflick,  tallow,  train-oil,  parrots,  rum,  and  XI 
many  other  leffer  articles  ;  and  it  is  faid  the  Por- 
tuguele  do  not  tranfport  lefs  than  five  and  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  thoufand  flaves  annually  from  the 
coafl  of  Africa  to  Brazil,  which  may  one  with 
another  be  worth  fifteen  or  fixteen  pounds  fler- 
ling  a  head  in  Brazil.  They  are  employed  chiefly 
in  their  fugar- works,  tobacco-plantations,  or  their 
mines  ;  tho’  a  great  many  are  taught  fome  trade 
or  mechanick  arts,  which  make  them  mofl  va¬ 
luable  to  their  mailers,  and  many  more  ,1'erve 
the  Portuguefe  as  menial  fervants.  Thefe  flaves 
are  purchafed  generally  of  the  African  Princes, 
being  prifoners  taken  in  war  or  flolen  from  their 
friends.  But  I  fhall  treat  more  particularly  of 
this  branch  of  their  trade  when  I  come  to  the  de- 
fcription  of  Africa  and  America. 

From  England  in  return  for  their  wines,  fruits, 
and  the  produce  of  their  plantations,  they  receive 
our  woollen  manufadtures,  lead  and  tin ;  part  of 
which  are  ufed  in  Portugal,  and  part  of  them  fentto 
Brazil ;  and  fome  years  Portugal  takes  off  a  great 
deal  of  our  corn  and  flefh  from  Ireland.  The 
Dutch  alfo  furnifh  them  with  linen  and  wool¬ 
len  cloth  and  fluffs,  corn,  copper,  iron,  and  all 
manner  of  naval  flores  that  are  found  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  Portuguefe  trade 
pretty  much  with  France  ;  but  the  Englilh  have 
the  greatefl  fhare  of  traffick  with  this  country, 
as  appears  by  the  following  account  of  the  flap¬ 
ping  that  reforted  to  Lifbon  in  the  year  1721, 
viz.  329  fhips  from  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  Shipp 
72  fhips  from  Holland,  71  from  France,  13  from 
Hamburgh,  7  from  Denmark,  2  from  Sweden,  1 
from  Malta-,  befides  359  fhips  that  arrived  there 
belonging  to  the  feveral  ports  of  Portugal,  and 
their  Brazil  fleet.  The  number  of  veffels  out¬ 
ward-bound  from  Lifbon  the  fame  year  were,  302 
fhips  of  Britain,  69  of  Holland,  63  of  France,  24 
of  Spain,  3  ofHamburgh,  8  ofGenoa,  6  of  Den¬ 
mark,  2  of  Sweden,  1  of  Malta,  and  1 16  Portu¬ 
guefe,  including  their  Brazil  fleets  and  fhips  fent 
to  India.  And  in  all  our  accounts  fince,  we  find 
thcEnglifh  fhipping  in  the  port  of  Lifbon  double 
or  treble  the  number  of  any  other  nation.  This 
is  generally  held  to  be  the  mofl  advantageous  trade 
we  have  next  to  that  wtih  our  plantations ;  and 
yet  even  here  I  am  informed  the  courfe  of  ex¬ 
change  is  ufually  againfl  us.  Certain  it  is  we  re¬ 
ceive  a  great  deal  of  gold  from  Portugal,  but  I 
perceive  it  is  clandeftinely  or  by  connivance  of 
the  government,  for  their  laws  punifh  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  it  with  death,  as  appears  by.  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  two  Britifh  merchants  abovemention- 
ed  for  fending  gold  to  England.  And  this  brings 
me  to  give  fome  account  of  the  Portuguefe  coins. 

The  ufual  way  of  accounting  in  Portugal  is  by  Coins, 
rees  or  crufado’s ;  the  firft  their  fmaileft  brafs  coin, 

3000  whereof  are  equal  to  a  pound  fterling,  and  the 
other  a  filver  coin  of  two  fhillings  and  eightpence 
value,  or  thereabouts.  Of  brafs  coins  there  are 
fingle  rees,  thofe  of  a  rees  and  half,  of  five  rees 
and  ten  rees.  The  filver  coins  are,  a  vintein  of 
20  rees,  the  half  toftao  of  50  rees,  the  whole  to- 
ftao  of  100  rees,  the  piece  valued  at  250  rees,  the 
crufado  valued  at  400  rees,  and  another  piece  va¬ 
lued  at  500  rees ;  befides  which,  they  ftamp  the 
number  600  on  the  Spanifh  pieces  of  eight,  to  fig- 
nify  that  they  fhall  be  taken  for  600  rees.  And 
their  mofl  ufual  gold  coins  are,  the  moidore,  va¬ 
lued  at  4000  rees,  and  the  half  moidore,  quarter 
moidore,  &c. 

1  The 


The  continuation  of  the  Hiflory  of  Germany ,  which  fljculd  haz  e 

come  in  page  50. 


IN  December  the  Spaniards  affembled  their 
forces  in  Andalufia,  and  blocked  up  Gibraltar, 
■and  on  the  two  and  twentieth  of  February  fol¬ 
lowing,  they  began  to  befiege  it  in  form,  and 
the  Englifh  merchants  eflfe&s  in  Spain  were  all 
feized.  However,  a  treaty  of  pacification  being 
concluded  between  the  Allies  of  Vienna  and 
thofe  of  Hanover  on  the  31ft  of  May,  1727,  the 
fiege  of  Gibraltar  was  raifed,  and  the  traffick  of 
the  Offend  Company  for  the  Eafl  Indies  was  fuf- 
pended  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  his  Britifh  Ma- 
jefty  agreed  to  order  his  Admirals  to  return  with 
"their  fquadrons  from  the  Weft  Indies  and  the 
coafts  of  Spain. 

And  by  another  treaty  concluded  at  Seville  in 
1728  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  the  Court 
of  Great  Britain  agreed  to  affift  the  Spaniards  to 
introduce  fix  thoufand  of  their  forces  into  Italy, 
to  fecure  the  eventual  fucceffion  of  Don  Carlos 
to  the  Duchies  of  Tufcany  and  Parma,  to  which 
treaty  both  the  French  and  Dutch  acceded. 

The  Emperor  was  extremely  incenfed  at  this  ar¬ 
ticle  for  introducing  Spanifh  forces  into  Italy, 
forefeeing,  that  if  the  Spaniards  once  got  foot¬ 
ing  there  again,  they  would  never  reft  till  they 
had  driven  him  out  of  Naples,  and  the  reft  of 
his  Italian  territories ;  he  oppofed  therefore  the 
cutting  that  treaty  in  execution  with  all  his 
might,  and  would  accept  of  no  expedients  that 
were  offered  him  for  a  great  while.  But  the  Bri¬ 
tifh  fleet  (with  land  forces  on  board)  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Charles  W  a  g  e  r,  joining 
the  fleet  of  Spain,  in  the  fumrrver  of  1731,  con¬ 
voyed  fix  thoufand  Spanifh  troops  to  Leghorn, 
and  landed  them  there,  -in  a  manner  forcing  the 
Emperor  to  fubtnit  to  that  article.  The  grand 
motive  which  influenced  the  Englifh  to  atft  in  this 
manner,  it  is  faid,  was  the  procuring  the  favour 
of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  that  they  might  be  let  in¬ 
to  a  fhare  of  the  trade  of  that  kingdom,  from 
which  they  had  been  in  a  manner  excluded  e- 
ver  fince  the  year  1717,  when  Sir  George 
Byng  deftroyed  the  Spanifh  fleet  upon  the  coaft 
of  Sicily.  We  had  indeed  patched  up  a  peace 
with  Spain  afterwards  •,  but  they  continued  to  adt 
in  a  hoftile  manner  againft  Britain,  taking  and 
plundering  our  fhips,  and  infulting  our  people  as 
often  as  they  had  opportunity  ;  and  though  we  put 
ourfelves  to  fo  great  an  expence,  to  carry  the 
Spanifh  forces  into  Italy,  and  difobliged  the  Em¬ 
peror,  our  greateft  and  beft  ally,  I  do  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  Spaniards  have  altered  their  conduct  to¬ 
wards  the  fubjects  of  Britain,  but  continue  their 
depredations  to  this  day  •,  and,  as  had  been  fore- 
leen,  made  ufe  of  the  nrft  pretence  that  offered 
to  expel  the  Emperor  from  his  Italian  dominions. 
His  oppofing  the  advancement  of  King  Stanis¬ 
laus  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  was  held  to  be  a 
fufneient  motive  for  their  entring  into  a  -confe¬ 
deracy  with  the  French  and  the  King  of  Sardi¬ 
nia,  againft  the  Emperor-,  and  accordingly,  within 
a  month  or  two  after  the  election  of  Augustus 
III.  to  that  throne,  the  French,  Spaniards,  and 
Savoyards,  invaded  the  Milanefe,  and  over-run 
the  greateft  part  of  that  province,  while  another 
army  of  the  French  puffed  the  Rhine,  and  took 
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fort  Kehl  ;  from  whence  the  Emperor  rightly 
judged,  that  they  muft  have  laid  this  fcheme,  and 
provided  forces  for  thefe  purpofes,  long  before  the 
death  of  the  late  King  of  Poland. 

The  Emperor  being  thus  furprized  and  diftrefs- 
ed  by  his  enemies,  both  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
applied  himfelf  to  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  for 
their  refpedtive  quota’s  of  troops  they  had  en¬ 
gaged  to  furnifh  him  with,  when  they  guaranteed 
to  him  the  poflfeflion  of  his  hereditary  dominions ; 
and  obferving  their  backwardnefs  to  aftift  him,  his 
minifter  prefented  a  memorial  to  the  maritime 
powers  on  that  fubjeft,  of  the  following  tenor: 

He  put  them  in  mind,  that  when  the  Emperor 
was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Chriftendcm  a- 
gainft  the  Turk  in  the  year  1717,  Spain  took  hold 
of  that  opportunity  to  attack  him.  Hfe  was  then 
in  a  good  ftate  of  defence  ;  and  the  union  be¬ 
tween  the  two  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bour¬ 
bon  did  not  at  that  time  feem  fo  terrible  as  at 
prefent  they  manifeftly  appeared  to  be:  a  war 
would  not  then  have  been  near  fo  burthenfom 
to  him,  as  it  was  at  this  time  -,  efpecially,  con- 
fidering  that  he  was  then  fupported  by  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  in  a  manner  which  he  can  never  forget  : 
neverthelefs,  he  yielded  to  the  inftances  made  to 
him,  for  re-eftablifhing  as  foon  as  poffible  the  peace 
of  Europe:  he  renounced  the  right  he  had  to  the 
greateft  and  moft  confiderable  part  of  the  Spanifh 
monarchy  :  for  the  common  good  of  Europe,  he 
took  upon  himfelf  the  guarantee  of  the  order  of 
fucceffion  eftablifhed  in  Great  Britain,  in  France, 
and  in  Spain.  And  in  fine,  he  confented  that 
(by  way  of  reward)  for  the  unjuft  attack  made 
upon  him,  the  eftates  of  Tufcany  and  Parma 
fhould  be  fettled  eventually  upon  a  Prince  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon.  This  laft  article  gave  him 
more  concern  than  all  the  reft  ;  not  that  he  had 
any  defign  to  unite  thefe  eftates  with  thole  he  had 
already  poffelTed,  but  becaufe  he  forefaw,  that  as 
foon  as  the  two  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon 
fhould  become  united  betwixt  themfelves,  that 
addition  of  power  would  facilitate  to  them  the 
means  of  difturbing  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  op- 
preffing  it’s  liberties,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it 
would  be  an  obftacle  to  his  Imperial  Majefty’s 
employing  his  forces  in  affifting  to  preferve  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  His  Imperial  Majefty  then 
declared  what  he  apprehended  upon  this  head,  and 
the  many  precautions  expreffed  in  the  fifth  article 
of  the  quadruple  alliance,  are  fo  many  authentick 
proofs  of  his  forefight.  But  his  well-grounded 
fears  were  appeafed  by  the  guarantees  that  were  by 
the  very  fame  treaty  promifed  him. 

The  Emperor  moft  religioufly  fulfilled  thofe 
engagements  he  had  taken  upon  himfelf :  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  confent  of  the  empire,  for  confirming 
what  had  been  ftipulated  in  favour  of  Don  Car¬ 
los. 

The  Emperor,  on  his  part,  fulfilled  all  the  en¬ 
gagements  lie  had  entered  into,  confiding  entirely 
in  thofe  guarantees,  which  were  exprefsly  contain¬ 
ed,  not  only  in  the  treaty,  but  in  the  declaration 
relating  to  tne  Spanilh  garifons.  Fie  fuftered  thofe 
very  garifons  to  be  introduced,  and  he  evacu¬ 
ated  Parma  and  Placentia  before  the  acceffion  of 
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the  Lords  the  States  General  was  figned  at  the 

jqacrUe.~ - By  fuch  fignal  marks  of  fincerity 

ancTmoderation,  he  flattered  himfelf  with  having 
fatisfied  every  defire  which  the  Queen  of  Spain 
could  at  lead  for  fome  time  conceive  :  but  it  hap¬ 
pened  quite  otherwife ;  they  took  care  to  ftart  one 
difficulty  after  another  •,  and  the  more  his  Britan- 
nick  Majefty  laboured  in  employing  his  good  of¬ 
fices  for  ending  all  difputes,  to  the  advantage  of 
Don  Carlos,  the  more  bufy  they  were  from 
thence,  to  take  occafion  to  infinuate  to  the  Imperial 
court,  that  the  Emperor  would  find  his  account 
more  in  an  union  with  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  than 
in  the  guarantees  of  the  two  maritime  powers  : 
that  without  fuch  an  union  they  would  keep  his 
Italian  territories  in  continual  fears  and  alarms ; 
and  that  they  would  take  particular  care  to  chufe 
the  mod  convenient  time  for  giving  the  blow, 
when  it  fhould  not  be  in  the  power  of  his  Impe¬ 
rial  Majedy’s  allies  to  make  good  thofe  engage¬ 
ments,  upon  which  he  lb  much  depended. 

While  the  court  of  Spain  made  ufe  of  thefe  ar¬ 
tifices  without  fuccefs,  that  of  France  purfued  a 
method  fomething  different,  but  fuch  as  tended  to 

the  fame  end. - She  let  dip  no  opportunity  to 

difunite  and  fow  difcord  among  thofe  who  ought 
always  to  join  in  defence  ol  the  liberties  of  Eu¬ 
rope. - She  moved  heaven  and  earth  againft 

that  order  of  fucceffion  which  had  been  edablifhed 
in  the  augud  houfe  of  Audria.  Long  before  the 
death  of  the  late  King  Augustus,  the  duchy 
of  Milan  was  offered  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  the  Infante 
Don  Carlos,  and  the  red  of  the  Emperor’s 
kingdoms  and  hereditary  countries,  were  parcelled 
out  in  feveral  different  ways,  according  as  the 
miniders  and  emiffaries  of  France  found  it  proper 
for  their  purpofes. 

And  when  the  French  King  found  he  could 
not  accomplifh  his  ends  by  thefe  infidious  offers, 
he  turned  his  whole  forces  againd  his  Imperial 
Majefty:  the  King  of  Sardinia  attacked  him  in  the 
mod  perfidious  manner  •,  and  the  court  of  Spain 
joined  with  the  red,  in  making  war  upon  him 
with  all  poffible  vigour.  The  blow  was  in  a  great 
meafure  unforefeen  by  the  Emperor  •,  and  yet,  by 
a  manifed  fort  of  contradiction,  they  fuppofe 
him  to  have  been  inclined  for  war,  while  at  the 
fame  time  they  reproach  him  for  being  no  way 
prepared  for  it :  and  after  having  fwallowed  up  fo 
many  provinces  one  after  another,  after  having 
purfued  the  mod  rapid  lucceffes  with  the  utmod 
vigour;  after  having  moved  heaven  and  earth,  in 
order  to  deprive  the  Emperor  of  the  affidance  of 
his  allies  •,  after  having  follicited  all  the  courts  of 
Europe  againd  him,  and  after  having  endeavour¬ 
ed  as  much  as  podibly  they  could,  to  dir  up  even 
the  Turk  againd  him,  the  enemies  of  this  Prince 
cannot  certainly,  with  any  fort  of  countenance, 
pretend  to  let  up  for  having  an  inclination  for 
peace,  when  the  contrary  appears  by  fo  many  in- 
contedable  proofs ;  at  lead,  the  Emperor  cannot 
imagine  that  any  one  will  allow  himfelf  to  be  fo 
impofed  on  :  it  would  be  a  misfortune  greater 
than  any  has  yet  befallen  him,  if  fuch  profef- 
fions,  fo  inconfident  with  their  actions,  fhould 
meet  with  the  lead  credit. 

Among  thofe  who  have'fo  often  experienced, 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  trud  the  profedions  of 
France,  the  Emperor  would  do  injudice  to  the 
great  penetration  of  his  Britannick  Majefty,  and 
to  the  wifdom  and  forefight  of  my  Lords  the  States 
General,  if  he  fhould  apprehend  in  the  lead,  that 


fuch  artifices  could  make  any  impreffion  on  their 
minds.  The  views  of  France  become  more  and 
more  manifed  :  it  is  known  to  all  Europe,  that 
the  troubles  with  which  it  has  been  agitated  for  fo 
many  years,  are  originally  owing  to  the  unbound¬ 
ed  ambition  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  to  her 
impetuous  defire  to  aggrandize  her  poderity  at  a- 
ny  rate  •,  and  there  is  no  one  fo  unju.lt,  as  not  to  ab¬ 
hor  the  enormous  and  perfidious  behaviour  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia  towards  the  Emperor  :  in  fuch 
circumdances,  is  it  poffible  that  his  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jedy  can  fail  of  having  the  affidance  of  his  al¬ 
lies  ?  or  that,  for  re-edablifhing  the  balance  of 
power,  they  can  defire  him  to  make  new  facri- 
fices,  which,  upon  the  fird  occafion  that  offers, 
will  be  a  frefh  provocation  for  the  infatiable  appe¬ 
tites  of  his  unjud  and  perfidious  aggreffors  ?  This 
the  Emperor  can  by  no  means  believe,  fince  it 
is  not  the  method  prefcribed  by  treaties  for  reme¬ 
dying  fo  great  evils.  By  thofe  treaties,  indeed, 
it  is  faid,  that  good  offices  may  be  employed  be¬ 
fore  giving  their  affidance,  which  may  be  de¬ 
manded  in  cafe  of  an  attack  by  either  of  the  con- 
trading  parties  ;  but  the  interpofition  of  their 
good  offices  is  limited  to  the  term  of  two  months, 
and  can  have  nothing  elfe  for  their  object,  but 
the  reditution  of  what  has  been  unjudly  taken  a- 
way,  and  the  reparation  of  the  damages  that  have 
been  differed.  Nothing  would  have  been  more 
agreeable  to  the  Emperor,  than  fuch  an  interpo¬ 
fition  of  the  good  offices  of  the  two  maritime 
powers.  From  thence  he  would  have  promifed 
himfelf  all  the  good  effeCts  which  he  could  have 
defired  ;  and  in  this  fenfe  he  agrees,  that  they 
might  have  prevented  the  events  of  the  war,  from 
rendering  it  more  difficult  to  bring  about  a  friend¬ 
ly  accommodation  :  but  the  fame  term  is  expired, 
many  months  having  paffed  fince  the  rupture 
made  by  the  three  powers  before-mentioned. 

The  Emperor  Jias,  without  ceafing,  folicited 
again  and  again'  for  a  performance  of  thofe  gua¬ 
rantees  which  have  been  promifed  him  ;  he 
knows  too  well  the  value  of  them  ever  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  giving  them  up,  or  fo  much  as  inclined 
to  defift  from  the  demand.  The  obtaining  of 
thefe  guarantees  was  his  only  motive  for  con- 
fenting  to  the  eftablilhing  a  Prince  of  the  houfe  of 
Bourbon  in  Italy  ;  for  evacuating  Parma  and  Pla¬ 
centia  •,  for  allowing  Spanifh  garifons  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  fortified  places  of  Tufcany  and 
for  his  rejecting  all  the  offers  of  the  court  of  Spain, 
founded  upon  the  fecret  infinuations  of  that 
of  France.  It  is  in  vain  for  people  to  flatter 
themfelves  with  re-eftablifhing  the  publick  tran¬ 
quility,  and  rendering  it  more  fecure  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  by  a  new  treaty,  till  the  preceding  treaties 
be  made  effectual.  His  Imperial  Majefty  neither 
defires,  nor  wifhes  any  thing  more  than  to  fee 
them  fulfilled  in  all  their  articles  ;  and  after  the 
efforts  which  he  has  made,  for  preferving  the  li¬ 
berty  of  Europe,  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that 
it  may  be  very  eafy  to  warrant  it  againft  any 
attempts  for  a  long  time  to  come,  provided  on¬ 
ly  that  he  be  effectually  fupported.  As  the  Em¬ 
peror  is  not  in  a  condition  to  piake  always  the 
fame  efforts,  the  two  maritime  powers  can  ne¬ 
ver  have  an  opportunity,  when  it  will  coft  them 
lefs  to  eftablifh  firmly  and  fpeedily,  a  lading 
peace  in  Europe,  and  to  fecure  the  advantages  of 
their  commerce  in  fuch  a  manner  ,  that  they 
may  be  no  longer  fubjeCt  to  the  caprices  of  the 
court  of  Spain. 
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If  France,  inftead  of  turning  her  arms  againft 
the  Emperor,  had  turned  them  againft  the  two 
maritime  powers,  had  fwallowed  up  their  pro¬ 
vinces  one  after  another,  and  in  the  midft  of 
great  proteftations  of  her  inclinations  for  peace, 
had  pufhed  on  the  war  with  the  utmoft  vigour, 
the  Emperor  would  not  certainly  have  given  any 
credit  to  what  they  faid  ;  nor  would  he  have 
imagined,  that  he  could  have  fufficiently  fhewed 
his  zeal  for  the  publick  good,  or  his  friendfhip 
for  the  parties  attacked,  by  offering,  after 
many  months,  his  mediation,  inftead  of  perform¬ 
ing  thofe  guarantees  in  which  he  Hands  engaged. 
But  the  engagements  which  refult  from  treaties 
are  reciprocal  •,  they  are  of  equal  force  with  re- 
fpert  to  every  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  and 
that  (table  and  folid  fyftem,  by  which  only  the 
tranquility,  the  happinefs,  and  the  liberty  of  Eu¬ 
rope  can  be  fecured,  muft  vanifh,  as  foon  as  peo¬ 
ple  begin  to  depart  from  thofe  meafures  which 
have  been  fettled  by  an  unanimous  confent,  and 
which  have  been  judged  to  be  neceffary  for  fo 
falutary  an  end.  The  Emperor’s  defire  to  fee  the 
publick  tranquility  reftored  as  foon  as  poflible, 
cannot  therefore  be  greater  than  it  is,  nor  his  love 
of  peace  more  fincere :  fo  many  facrifices  which 
he  has  upon  more  than  one  occafion  deter¬ 
mined  to  make,  and  of  which  he  now  feels  the  fa¬ 
tal,  though  not  the  unforefeen ,  efferts ,  are  con¬ 
vincing  proofs  of  it.  We  have  only  to  confider 
what  methods  may  be  proper  to  be  taken,  for 
fpeedily  and  fully  fecuring  fuch  a  tranquility  as 
may  be  really  defirable ;  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  a  one, 
as  may  not  any  way  prejudice  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  which  is  already  but  too  much  weaken¬ 
ed  ;  and  confequently  fuch  a  tranquility  as  may 
be  expeded  to  continue  for  fome  time. 

Thefe  methods  have  no  need  of  any  farther 
examination  or  difcuflion  ;  they  are  clearly  ex- 
prefied  and  afcertained  by  treaties.  What  fecuri- 
ty  can  the  Emperor  have  with  refped  to  future 
events,  if  he  finds  no  fecurity  in  the  prefent  con- 
jundure  •,  which  is  perhaps  the  moft  critical  and 
the  leaft  doubtful  of  any  that  can  ever  happen  ? 
It  is  upon  thefe  methods  that  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jefty  muft  infill;  from  them  he  cannot  depart, 
without  doing  an  injury  to  himfelf,  to  his  dignity, 
and  to  his  glory  •,  without  failing  in  that  dqty 
which  he  owes  to  his  faithful  fubjeds ;  and,  in 
fhort,  without  negleding  the  publick  good  of 
Europe. 

Befides  thefe  motives,  which  are  in  themfelves 
fo  prefting,  the  proper  intereft  of  the  two  ma¬ 
ritime  powers  themfelves,  and  the  real  friendfhip 
which  his  Imperial  Majefty  has  for  them,  cannot 
permit  him  to  purfue  any  other  meafure.  The. 
court  of  Spain  have  but  too  fully  verified  what 
they  have  more  than  once  infinuated  to  the  court 
of  Vienna :  by  the  troubles  which  they  have  from 
time  to  time  found  means  to  excite,  they  have 
prevented  the  Emperor’s  being  ever  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  tafte  the  fruits  of  a  profound  tranquility  ; 
the  continual  perturbations  of  Europe  have  en¬ 
gaged  him  in  excefiive  expences :  by  the  number 
and  power  of  his  enemies,  he  found  himfelf  ob¬ 
liged  to  make  efforts  which  it  is  not  poflible  for 
him  to  repeat  often :  thefe  efforts  he  made  only 
to  facilitate  to  the  two  maritime  powers  the 
means  of  putting  affairs  again  upon  a  good  footing, 
without  putting  themfelves  to  any  great  charge, 
and  without  fubjeding  themfelves  to  any  rifque. 

If  the  efforts  which  he  has  made,  are  to  be 
not  only  rendered  ufelefs,  but  made  to  ferve  for 


procuring  new  advantages  to  the  houfe  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  the  two  maritime  powers  muft  thereby  ren¬ 
der  ufelefs  the  bell  and  moft  faithful  ally  they 
have;  and  France  will  obtain  what  flie  defires, 
which  is,  to  be  able  to  keep  all  his  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jefty  s  territories  in  a  continual  alarm,  without 
it  s  beiilg  poflible  for  them  to  fupport  the  liberty 
of  Europe,  already  in  too  tottering  a  condition. 
This  is  what  lies  moft  heavy  upon  his  heart. 

Unfortunately !  the  Emperor  has  never  been 
deceived  in  what  he  has  forefeen,  or  foretold, 
with  refped  to  the  confequences  of  the  increafe 
of  power  in  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  :  at  prefent, 
he  forefees  confequences  more  fatal  and  lels  re¬ 
mote  than  any  he  has  ever  forefeen  :  he  defires  to 
prevent  them,  and  he  will  endeavour  it  to  the 
utmoft  of  his  power.  He  does  not  feek  to  ag¬ 
grandize  himfelf ;  all  his  views  are  bounded  in 
being  able  to  employ  his  forces  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  his  territories,  for  that  of  the  empire, 
whofe  intereftsare  fo  dear  to  him,  and  for  the 
fegipfe  of  others.  The  greateft  part  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  arifing  from  thence,  will  accrue  to  his 
allies,  from  whom  he  is,  and  always  will  be, 
infeparable.  It  flicks  on  them  to  break  thofe 
bands,  with  which  all  Europe  is  threatned,  by 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon:  the  fulfilling  thole 
guarantees,  which  have  been  ftipulatea  by  trea¬ 
ties,  is  the  only  method  for  fecuring  fo  great  an 
advantage  ;  and  that  is  what  the  Emperor  de¬ 
mands  in  the  moft  friendly,  and  the  moft  em- 
phatical  manner  he  can  think  of. 

After  the  accomplifhment  of  what  is  ftipulated 
by  thole  guarantees,  the  Emperor  will  be  ready 
to  join  in  the  method  of  a  friendly  accommo¬ 
dation.  Upon  that  occafion,  as  on  every  other, 
he  will  make  it  appear,  that  his  defire  of  peace 
is  as  fincere,  and  as  real,  as  that  which  France 
pretends  to  is  deceitful,  and  belied  by  her  own 
condurt.  In  taking  matters  upon  this  foot,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  the  events  of  war  may  ren¬ 
der  it  more  difficult  to  bring  about  a  friendly 
accommodation.  On  the  contrary,  they  muft 
conduce  thereto,  and  then  the  Emperor  will, 
with  alacrity,  and  readinefs,  give  ear  to  any 
propofitions  that  may  be  confiftent  with  his  ho¬ 
nour,  with  the  quiet  of  his  territories,  with  the 
prefervation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  confequently,  with  the  effential  in- 
terefts  of  the  two  maritime  powers :  fo  that  by 
way  of  anfwer  to  the  reprefentations  made 
by  the  minifters  of  his  Britan  nick  Majefty,  and 
my  Lords  the  States  General  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  Empe¬ 
ror  is  not  againft  their  taking  the  method  of 
employing  their  gobd  offices,  if  by  that  method 
they  can  religioufly  perform  all  that  is  required 
by  treaties ;  and  if,  by  that  method,  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  them  be  no  longer  retarded. 

But  at  the  fame  time,  the  Emperor  believes, 
that  at  this  time  of  day,  to  content  themfelves 
with  employing  only  their  good  offices,  will  ex- 
pofe  all  Europe  to  a  much  greater  danger ;  and 
that  as  affairs  (land  at  prefent,  it  is  in  vain  to 
flatter  themfelves,  with  being  able,  by  any  fuch 
method,  to  fatisfy  what  he  has  a  right  to  de¬ 
mand,  by  virtue  of  thofe  engagements,  which 
have  been  entered,  into  by  treaties ;  a  full  perfor¬ 
mance  of  which  the  Emperor  with  confidence 
experts  from  the  two  maritime  powers,  he  be¬ 
ing  ready  upon  all  occafions  to  give  them  fignal 
marks- of  a  moft  complete  return,  and  of  a 
friendfhip  the  moft  conflant  and  fincere. 

Notwithftanding 
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Notwithftanding  this  moving  reprefentation 
of  the  Emperor’s,  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  could 
not  be  induced  to  take  a  part  in  the  war,  but 
continued  to  offer  their  mediation  •,  which  the 
Spaniards  and  their  allies  very  little  regarding, 
made  an  entire  conqueft  of  Naples  and^ Sicily, 
and  of  all  the  reft  of  the  Emperor’s  territories  in 
Italy  ,  except  the  town  of  Mantua.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  French  army  on  the  Rhine  be- 
fieged  and  took  that  important  fortrefs  of  Phi- 
liplburg  *  ;  whereupon  the  Englifh  drew  up  the 
following  plan  of  a  future  peace,  which  they 
prevailed  on  the  Dutch  to  approve  of,  and.  af¬ 
terwards  communicated  to  the  contending  par¬ 
ties.  This  plan  being  of  the  following  tenor. 

1.  That  King  Stanislaus  fhall  retain  the 
titles  of  King  of  Poland,  and  great  Duke  of  Li¬ 
thuania,  with  all  the  honours  and  prerogatives 
annexed  to  thofe  auguft  titles  and  rank,  to 
whatever  place  he  ihall  retire. 

2.  That  he  fhall  have  the  free  enjoyment  of  all 
his  eftates,  and  thofe  of  the  Queen  his  conform 

3.  That  there  fhall  be  a  general  amnefty  for 
all  that  is  pafl  in  relation  to  the  prefent  trou¬ 
bles,  for  all  perfons  of  whatfoever  rank  or  con¬ 
dition  they  be  ;  particularly,  that  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  ,  cities ,  or  towns  (efpecially  Dantzick) 
where  King  Stanislaus  may  have  retired 
fince  his  eledtion,  fhall  be  reftored  to  the  fame 
ftate  and  condition  in  which  they  were  before 
the  prefent  troubles,  with  relation  to  their  rights, 
liberties,  privileges,  honours,  and  dignities.  That 
King  Stanislaus  fhall  abdicate  the  throne  of 
Poland,  and  the  Poles  except  Augustus  for 
their  King.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  fhould  refign  to  Don  Carlos,  the  King¬ 
doms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  •,  and  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  Tortona,  and  Novarra,  with  their  re- 
fpedlive  diftridts,  and  the  Vigevanafco  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan  :  provided  that  France,  and  her 
allies,  fhall,  bona  fide,  reftore  whatever  elfe  they 
may  have  taken  from  the  Emperor ,  or  the 
empire,  fince  the  beginning  of  this  war  and 
that  the  Infante  Don  Carlos,  on  his  part,  fhall 
yield  up  to  the  Emperor,  all  his  right  to  Tufcany, 
and  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  to  be 
polTeffed  by  the  Emperor,  in  full  property  with 
a  particular  exception,  however,  to  the  city  of 
Leghorn  ;  which,  for  freedom  of  commerce, 
fhall  be  a  free  city  and  port,  and  independent 
on  any  other  Sovereign  but  their  own  magi- 
ftrates  :  and,  moreover,  the  Infante  fhall  engage, 
as  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  that  the  trade  of 
the  fubjedls  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and 
their  High  Mightineffes,  fhall  be  forthwith  put 
upon  the  fame  foot,  as  in  thd  reign  of  Charles 
II.  of  Spain,  of  glorious  memory  :  and  as  the 
Emperor  cannot  enter  into  the  pofiTefTion  of 
Tufcany,  nor  have  any  of  the  revenues  thereof 
during  the  life  of  the  grand  Duke,  and  the  in¬ 
fante  will  be  poffefTed  of  the  kingdoms  of  Na- 

■  pies  and  Sicily  ;  in  the  mean  time,  an  equi¬ 


valent  in  money,  for  the  Emperor,  fhall  be 
treated  of  in  the  enfuing  negotiation:  and,  that 
France  fhall  guarantee  the  pragmaticlc  fanftion, 
as  other  powers  have  done-,  extending  it  only 
to  thofe  countries  the  Emperor  now  pofTefTes,  or 
is  to  pofifefs,  by  virtue  of  this  plan.  And,  lafl- 
ly,  the  mediating  powers  propofed  a  general 
armiftice  or  ceffation  of  arms,  during  the  nego¬ 
tiation. 

The  Emperor  did  not  abfolutely  agree  to  thefe 
articles,  tho’  he  feemed  inclined  to  come  into 
them  ;  but  the  French  rejected  them  with  the 
utmoft  contempt,  as  appears  by  the  following 
anfwer  of  the  French.  King  to  the  Britifh  mini- 
fter.  “  Nothing  interefts  me  in  the  prefent  war 
“  fo  much  as  Poland ;  my  honour  is  highly  con- 
“  cerned  in  it :  it  is  indifferent  to  England  what 
“  Prince  reigns  there,  having  no  interefl  there- 
“  in :  the  conquefls  which  my  allies  have  made 
“  in  Italy,  is  more  immediately  their  concern 
“  than  mine  -,  as  foon  as  they  fhall  be  fatisfied 
“  about  them  I  fhall  be  content:  but  in  the 
“  mean  time,  I  will  do  my  utmoft  endeavour 
“  in  Germany  to  weaken  my  enemies.  I  .  have 
“  already  declared,  that  I  would  not  keep  pof- 
“  feffion  of  any  of  the  places  that  I  fhould  take. 
“  England  may  be  allured  of  it  from  the  pro- 
“  mife  I  have  made  her :  fhe  would  have  given 
“  me  infinite  fatisfadtion  in  her  mediation,  if 
“  ihe  had  not  at  the  fame  time  armed  herfelf  j 
“  but  I  would  have  her  know,  that  no  power 
“  in  Europe  fhall  give  law  to  me.  And  this 
“  you  may  communicate  to  your  matter.’* 
Whereupon,  the  Britifh  minifter  at  the  Hague, 
Mr.  Walpole,  propofed  to  the  States  General 
to  augment  their  forces,  as  Great  Britain  had 
done,  that  they  might  be  in  a  condition  to 
compel  the  parties  that  refufed  to  comply  to 
hearken  to  their  pacifick  propofals:  but  the 
Dutch  would  not  come  into  the  meafures  of 
Great  Britain  :  and  the  Emperor,  apprehending 
that  he  might  make  as  good  terms  for  himfelf, 
as  thofe  the  maritime  powers  had  propofed  in 
their  plan ;  and  both  the  Emperor  and  France 
being  highly  incenfed  at  the  conduit  of  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  ;  the  Emperor,  on  account 
of  their  refufing  him  the  afiiftance  they  were 
obliged  to  give  him  by  their  treaties,  and  fuffer- 
ing  Naples  and  Sicily  to  be  torn  from  him, 
which  they  had  confirmed  to  him,  by  guarantee¬ 
ing  the  pragmatick  fanition  ;  and  the  French, 
being  provoked  with  Britain  for  equipping  a 
fleet,  whereby  fhe  prevented  their  fupporting 
Stanislaus  on  the  throne  of  Poland. 
The  contending  parties  agreed  to  enter  into  a 
treaty,  without  regarding  the  mediation  of  the 
maritime  powers,  and  to  fhew  their  refent- 
ment  of  their  pafl  conduit,  by  fome  articles 
in  the  enfuing  treaty,  which  they  concluded  in 
the  year  1736.  The  fecret  articles  whereof 
will  be  kept  a  fecret  from  us,  probably,  till  we 
have  the  mortification  to  fee  them  executed. 


*  The  duke  of  Berwick,  James  Fitz  James,  marffial  of  France,  and  grandee  of  Spain,  commanded  the  French  army 
at  this  fiege.  He  was  the  natural  fon  of  King  James  II.  King  of  Great  Britain,  by  Mrs.  Arabella  Churchill,  filter 
to  the  late  duke  of  Marlborough.  He  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  in  the  trenches  before  Philiplburg,  on  the  twelfth  of  June 
1734,  being  then  fixty  three  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  left  behind  him  three  fons,  viz.  duke  Fitz  James,  the  eldelt, 
now  duke  of  Berwick  ;  the  duke  of  Liria,  in  Spain,  his  fecond  fon  ;  and  the  third  is  an  ecclefiaftic  in  the  church  of  France. 

A  late  writer  obferves,  that  the  marfhal  duke  of  Berwick  was  a  foldier  of  fortune,  and  as  fuch  made  war  his  trade,  which 
he  Itudied  with  an  unwearied  application  ;  and,  as  he  never  wanted  courage,  fo  none  exceeded  him  in  military  knowledge. 
As  he  confidered  war  as  a  fcience,  he  left  little  to  chance,  or  even  bravery,  but  depended  more  upon  /kill  and  difeipliue, 
which  gained  him  the  battle  of  Almanza.  He  was  referv^J,  even  to  his  general  officers,  rarely  confulting  them,  nor  fo 
much  as  communicating  the  orders  he  had  received,  or  the  defigns  he  proje&ed,  but  as  they  had  their  own  parts  to  execute  in 
them.  Fie  was  never  a  great  favourite  at  the  court  of  France,  which  is  fomething  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  ufe  he 
was  made  of  on  every  occafion  ;  for,  as  a  foldier  of  fortune,  he  had  no  obligations  but  for  his  appointments, 
and  yet  attached  himfelf  to  France,  preferable  to  any  other  nation.  As  the  marlhal  took  care  to  be  obeyed 
by  the  officers  and  fcldiers  of  the  armies  he  commanded,  fo  was  he  himfelf  always  obfequious  to  the  orders  of  this  court :  as  one 
inllance  thereof,  he  appeared  in  arms  againlt  Spain  with  alacrity,  after  he  had  received  the  higheft  honours  from  the  Prince 
»ow  reigning.  Thofe 
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Thofe  they  have  been  pleafed  to  publifli,  were 
of  the  following  tenor. 

i.  That  France  reftore  to  the  empire  all  the 
places  taken  from  it  during  the  war.  2.  That 
the  Emperor  keep  the  Mantuan,  Parma  and 
Placentia,  and  the  Milanefe-,  the  King  of  Sar¬ 
dinia  to  have  Vigevanafco,  Rovaro,  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies.  3.  That  the  duchy  of  Tufcany,  after 
thedeceafe  of  the  prefent  Duke,  be  given  to  the 
Duke  of  Lorrain,  and  Lorrain  annexed  to  the  mo¬ 
narchy  of  France,  but  without  any  vote  in  the 
empire.  4.  That  King  Stanislaus  fliould  be 
acknowledged  King  of  Poland  by  all  Europe, 
and  enjoy  all  the  honours  of  a  crowned  head  •, 
after  which,  to  refign  that  kingdom  to  King 
Augustus,  who.  fhall  reftore  to  him  all  the 
eftates  in  Poland,  which  belong  to  him  or  his 
Queen.  5.  That  King  Stanislaus  have,  by 
way  of  equivalent  for  Poland,  the  immediate 
pofTeffion  of  the  duchy  of  Barr,  and  of  Lorrain, 
after  the  Duke  of  Tufcany ’s  death.  6.  Don 
Carlos  to  be  acknowledged  King  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  and  to  have  Del  Prefidii,  with  the  ifle 
of  Elbe  ;  but  Leghorn  to  be  declared  a  free  port. 
7.  That  France  guarantee  the  pragmatick  fanc- 
tion. 

Thefe  were  the  preliminary  articles :  what  ar¬ 
ticles  have  been  fince  concluded  are  ftill  a  fecret 
to  us :  however,  we  find  the  preliminaries  have 
been  -carried  into  execution.  King  Augustus 
III.  is  left  in  the  quiet  pofTeffion  of  the  throne  of 
Poland  :  the  countries  and  towns  taken  by  France, 
and  her  Allies,  ,  from  the  Emperor,  are  reftored  to 
him,  except  the  Kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
which  are  yielded  to  Don  Carlos  -,  and  a  fmall 
part  of  the  Milanefe,  which  is  transferred  to  the 
King  of  Sardinia  :  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  has  taken 
pofTeffion  of  the  duchies  of  Tufcany,  Parma, 
and  Placentia  (the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany  be¬ 
ing  dead)  and  King  Stanislaus  is  pofTefTed  of 
the  duchy  of  Lorrain,  which  devolves  on  France 
at  his  death,  and  may,  on  many  confiderations, 
be  deemed  theirs  during  the  life  of  that  Prince. 
I  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  give  fome account  of 
the  war  the  Emperor  is  fince  entered  into  with  the 
Turks. 

The  Mufcovites  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  In¬ 
fidels,  in  the  year  1736,  as  has  been  intimated  in 
theftate  of  Ruffia ;  but  the  Emperor  having  then 
but  juft  concluded  a  peace  with  France  and  her 
allies,  did  not  think'  himfelf  in  a  condition  to 
take  part  in  it,  but  offered  his  mediation  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  differences  between  thofe  two 
powers  :  however,  the  Porte  imagining  the  Empe¬ 
ror  not  altogether  impartial,  and  obferving  he  was 
drawing  his  troops  together  on  the  frontiers  of 
Flungary,  refufedto  accept  his  Imperial  Majefty’s 
mediation.  And  the  following  year,  1 737,  de¬ 
clared  war  againft  the  Emperor ;  who  having  by 
this  time  affembled  a  formidable  army,  command¬ 
ed  his  General,  count  Seckendorf,  to  advance 
into  Servia,  and  lay  fiege  to  the  city  of  NifTa, 
which  the  Turks  not  being  able  to  relieve,  fur- 
rendered  to  the  Imperial  General,  who  afterwards 
blockaded  Widdin.  In  the  mean  time  the  Turks, 
defeated  feveral  bodies  of  the  Imperialifts  in  Bof- 
nia,  and  afterwards  laid  fiege  to  NifTa,  which 
was  retaken  by  them  the  lame  campaign,  the 
Imperial  Generals  making  no  attempt  to  relieve  it-, 
fome  imputing  thefe  misfortunes  to  the  want  of 
necefiary  fupplies  in  the  Imperial  army,  and  o- 
thers,  to  the  ill  conduct  of  the  General.  But 
however  that  wasf'General  Seckendorf  was 
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apprehended  by  the  Emperor’s  orders,  the  latter 
end  of  the  campaign,  and  a  very  h.eavy  charge 
exhibited  againft  him  ;  the  governor  of  NifTa  (Ge¬ 
neral  Doxat)  was  tried  before  a  council  of  war, 
for  delivering  up  that  fortrefs  to  the  Turks-,  be¬ 
fore  there  was  a  neceffity  for  it,  and  condemned 
to  be  beheaded ;  which  fentence  was  executed 
upon  him,  though  he  was  univerfally  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  and 
had  been  in  the  Emperor’s  fervice  upwards  of  forty 
years. 

The  Infidels,  after  the  taking  of  NifTa,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Meida  and  Orfova,  making  themfelves 
mafters  of  the  former  :  and  this  campaign  of 
1738,  attacked  Orfova  a  fecond  time,  and  car¬ 
ried  it ;  but  the  Imperialifts  advancing  towards 
them,  and  gaining  fome  advantage,  they  thought 
fit  to  abandon  Orfova  again  :  however,  the  Turks 
being  reinforced  foon  after,  returned  to  the  fiege 
of  Orfova  a  third  time,  and  the  Imperialifts  were 
obliged  to  retire  before  them  in  their  turn.  The 
Duke  of  Lorrain,  the  Imperial  General, about  the 
fame  time  was  taken  ill  of  a  fever,  and  returned 
to  Vienna  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  from 
whence  it  was  conjectured,  there  was  little  hopes 
of  the  Imperialifts  defeating  the  Turks;  and  in¬ 
deed  they  have  actually  retaken  Orfova,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  laft  advices.  The  Emperor  appears  to  be 
but  ill  fupported  in  this  war ;  neither  the  Princes 
of  Germany,  nor  any  other  European  powers, 
defire  to  fee  him  aggrandized  by  conquefts  in 
Turkey.  Should  he  be  at  the  expence  of  any  con- 
fiderable  fiege,  he  would  be  obliged,  probably, 
upon  the  conclufion  of  a  peace,  to  reftore  it  again. 

The  Princes  of  the  Empire,  ’tis  evident,  are  far 
from  furniffiing  their  refpeCtive  quota’s  towards 
this  war :  they  know  that  all  the  conquefts  which 
are  made,  will  be  the  Emperor’s  foie  property  : 
they  ffiall  have  no  fhare  in  them,  whatever  they 
contribute  towards  them  -,  and  fince  the  frontiers 
of  Hung'ary  are  now  fo  well  fecured  by  the  late 
conquefts  of  Belgrade  and  Temefwaer,  they  do 
not  feem  to  be  fo  much  under  the  apprehenfions 
of  the  ravages  of  the  Turks,  as  they  are  of  the 
Emperor’s  power. 

The  Emperor  afcribing  his  ill  fuccefs  in  this  The  Im- 
war  chiefly  to  the  bad  conduct  of  his  Generals,  perialGe- 
difmiffed  them  from  their  polls,  and  ordered  them  nerals  di<* 
to  be  arrefted  and  brought  to  their  trials ;  and  foon  placed- 
after  fignified  to  Count  Wallis,  that  he  had  Count 
made  choice  of  him  to  command  the  army  againft  Wallis 
the  Turks  :  to  which  the  Count  anfwered.  That  madeGe- 
before  he  could  accept  the  honour  his  Imperial  c^nditi- 
Majefty  intended  him,  he  muft  infift  upon  the  ons  de¬ 
following  conditions  being  promifed  him,  viz.  manded 
That  no  officer,  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowed,  by  Count 
fliould,  under  any  pretence  whatfoever,  not  even  hallis' 
that  of  ficknefs  excepted,  abfent  himfelf  from  the 
army  without  his  permiffion  :  that  the  hofpitals 
and  magazines  fliould  be  fupplied  with  all  necef- 
faries,  and  that  every  regiment  fliould  be  provided 
with  expert  furgeons :  from  whence  we  may  fup- 
pofe,  there  was  a  deficiency  in  every  one  of  thefe 
refpefts  during  the  preceding  campaigns  -,  and  to 
this  probably  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  campaigns  was 
principally  owing,  though  Count  Seckendorf 
was  loaded  with  the  whole  blame  of  the  firft. 

Thefe  conditions  being  promifed,  the  General’s  He  hangs 
commiffion,  with  moft  ample  inftrudlions,  to*°mecom* 
make  fuch  marches  as  he  fliould  think  proper, 
and  to  give  battle  when  he  fliould  think  fit,  were  ing, 
made  out ;  and  upon  the  fecond  of  April  he  fet 
out  from  Vienna  tor  Tlungary,  to  take  upon  him 
18  the 
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the  command  of  the  army.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Belgrade,  he  went  to  vifit  the  magazines,  and  in 
one  magazine  ef  corn,  he  found  hardly  one  third 
part  of  the  corn  fpecified  in  the  account  delivered 
by  the  CommifTaries  General-,  and  in  another  of 
powder,  he  found  the  greateft  part  of  it  was  of  a 
very  bad  quality  whereupon  the  CommifTaries, 
who  had  the  particular  care  of  thefe  two  maga¬ 
zines,  were  feized,  and  not  being  able  to  juftify 
themfelves,  they  were  both  immediately  hanged 
up,  as  an  example  to  others  to  be  more  careful  of 
what  was  committed  to  their  charge. 

As  foon  as  the  General  arrived  at  Belgrade,  he 
began  to  take  meafures  for  opening  the  campaign  ; 
and  for  this  purpofe,  orders  were  fent  to  the  troops 
to  march  to  the  feveral  incampments  appointed 
for  them.  The  main  body  of  the  army,  which 
confided  of  thirteen  battalions,  fixteen  companies 
of  grenadiers,  and  thirteen  regiments  of  cavalry, 
were  ordered  to  affemble  at  a  camp  marked  out 
for  them  between  Segedin  and  Arradt-,  ten  bat¬ 
talions  and  two  companies  of  grenadiers  had  or¬ 
ders  to  repair  to  a  camp  marked  out  at  Futack 
near  Peterwaradin  ;  and  twelve  battalions,  and 
twenty  three  companies  of  grenadiers,  were  or¬ 
dered  to  encamp  at  Semlin,  and  were  to  be  joined 
by  a  large  detachment,  from  the  garrifon  of  Bel¬ 
grade,  if  occafion  required.  Thefe  troops  began 
accordingly  to  encamp  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  by  the  beginning  of  June  the  whole 
army  was  encamped,  confifting,  as  was  computed, 
of  75,000  men,  viz.  50,000  under  the  command 
of  Count  Wallis  in  the  camp  near  Peterwaradin, 
and  25,000  under  the  command  of  Count  Neu- 
perg,  in  the  camp  between  Segedin  and  Arradt; 
befides  the  army  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Tranfilvania,  which  confifted  of 
about  25,000  men. 

From  Peterwaradin  the  grand  army  marched  to 
a  new  camp  at  Semlin,  where  Prince  Waldeck, 
with  the  van  of  the  army,  arrived  the  9th  of  June, 
and  was  followed  by  the  reft  a  few  days  after.  At 
the  fame  time  the  body  of  troops  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Count  Neuperg  began  to  approach  to¬ 
wards  the  Danube,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  pafs 
that  river,  and  join  the  grand  army,  if  occafion  re¬ 
quired. 

On  the  27th  and  28th  of  the  fame  month  the 
grand  army  paffed  the  Save,  and  encamped  with¬ 
in  a  league  of  Belgrade ;  when  they  had  certain 
information  that  the  Prime  Vifier  with  his  army, 
confifting  of  90,000  men,  was  incamped  between 
Niffa  and  Jagodina.  In  this  camp  the  army  re¬ 
mained  but  a  very  few  days,  having  marched  the 
beginning  of  July,  to  a  new  camp  marked  out  at 
Mirava.  Whilftthey  were  here,  viz.  July  7th,  a 
TurkiffiAga,  efcorted  by  fifty  Spahis,  arrived 
at  the  camp,  with  letters  for  Count  Wallis, 
which  were  fuppoled  to  contain  fome  propofitions 
for  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  but  thofe  propofitions 
were  too  high  for  being  at  that  time  approved  of 
by  the  Imperial  court ;  and  on  the  10th  there  hap¬ 
pened  a  mod  violent  ftorm  of  hail,  fome  of  the 
hailftones  being  of  fuch  a  prodigious  fize,  that 
feveral  foldiers  were  wounded,  and  one  fentinel 
killed  by  them  ;  and  during  the  fhower  the  wind 
was  fo  violent,  that  the  bridges  upon  the  Danube 
and  Save  were  broken  down,  many  of  the  tents 
overturned,  and  the  whole  camp  put  into  confu- 
fion.  Soon  after  the  grand  army  arrived  at  this 
camp,  Count  Neuperg,  with  the  body  of  troops 
under  his  command,  came  and  encamped  at 
Czerlock,  where  Count  Wallis  went  to  confer 
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with  him  ;  and  on  the  13th  of  July  the  army  re- 
ceived  orders  to  hold  themfelves  in  readineis  to 
march,  and  the  CommifTaries  at  war  vifited  all  the 
regiments,  and  ordered  the  Tick  to  be  fent  to 
Belgrade.  On  the  1 5th  the  Quarter-Mafter- 
General  fet  out  from  the  camp,  to  go  and  mark 
out  a  new  camp  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Danube 
towards  Semendria. 

The  Turks  advancing  as  far  as  Crotfka,  Count  The  bat- 
W all’is  determined  to  attack  them  before  they  de 
fhould  have  fortified  their  camp,  but  was  forced  Crot&a* 
to  clear  his  way  through  defiles,  bufhes  and  vine¬ 
yards,  to  come  at  them  ;  and  the  regiment  of 
Hohenzollern,  which  formed  the  van-guard, 
advancing  too  forward,  was  hemmed  in  by  the 
Turks,  and  cut  to  pieces :  the  Turks,  improving 
this  advantage,  fell  upon  the  reft  of  the  forces 
with  incredible  fury,  and  putting  them  into  con- 
fufion,  compelled  them  to  retire  ;  but  Count 
Neuperg  joining  the  Imperial  army  with  his  bo¬ 
dy,  confifting  of  13,000  Men  (who  left  their  coats 
behind  them,  that  they  might  make  the  more 
hafte  to  the  afliftance  of  their  friends)  Marftial 
Wallis  made  a  ftand  and  renewed  the  engage¬ 
ment,  which  continued  with  great  obftinacy  till 
night  parted  them,  when  the  Imperialifts  retired  Tile  bl¬ 
under  the  cannon  of  Belgrade :  in  this  engagement  Pe^ialllls 
it  is  laid  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  gave  great 
proofs  of  his  bravery. 

The  Imperialifts  relate,  that  there  were  killed  The  kil- 
of  the  German  infantry  near  four  thoufand,  and led  and 
almoft  as  many  wounded,  and  of  the  cavalry  up-wounded’ 
wards  of  feventeen  hundred  were  killed,  and  eight 
hundred  wounded ;  and  of  the  Infidels  it  is  com¬ 
puted,  there  were  almoft  as  many  killed  and 
wounded,  the  battle  lafting  nineteen  hours. 

While  the  armies  were  thus  engaged  on  fhoar, 
there  was  a  battle  between  the  Imperial  and  Turk- 
ifh  fleets  on  the  Danube,  in  which  the  Germans 
are  faid  to  have  had  the  advantage,  but  retired 
however  to  Belgrade,  when  they  faw  their  army 
retreat  into  the  lines  before  that  city:  the  Impe¬ 
rial  army  on  the  25th  of  July  paffed  the  Danube  by 
the  bridge  of  Belgrade,  and  encamped  at  Ponza, 
leaving  12  battalions  in  Belgrade-,  fo  that  there 
were  then  1 5  battalions  in  the  place,  all  chofen 
troops  -,  and  as  the  communication  was  preferved 
between  the  town  and  the  army,  and  the  forts 
Ratfcha  and  Sabotfch  upon  the  Save,  the  taking  of 
Belgrade  was  rendered  exceeding  difficult. 

The  Grand  Vizir  however  invefted  the  place  im-  Belgrade 
mediately  after  the  battle  of  Crotfka,  viz.  on  the  invefted. 
26th  of  July,  on  the  fouth  fide  between  the  Da¬ 
nube  and  Save,  and  that  very  day  began  to  throw 
bombs  into  the  town-,  and  as  the  Turks  are  ex¬ 
tremely  prodigal  of  the  lives  of  their  foldiers,  they 
aflaulted  the  town  the  night  following,  before  any 
breach  was  made;  which  fucceeded,  as  might 
well  be  expected,  in  a  repulfe  of  the  aflailants 
with  very  great  daughter. 

During  the  fn-ge  Count  Wallis  received  ad¬ 
vice,  that  thirty  thoufand  of  the  enemy  were  en¬ 
camped  at  Punfova.  Whereupon  revolving  to 
engage  them,  he  marched  on  the  27th  at  night  to 
Jabuka,  on  the  other  fide  the  Femes,  and  on  the 
30th  he  faw  the  Turks  drawn  up  in  order  of  bat¬ 
tle,  who  crying  out  three  times,  Allah,  Allah, 
Mahomet,  as  ufual,  attacked  the  Imperial  army 
with  great  fury  ;  but  were  repulfed  and  obliged 
to  retire  to  Viplanka.  This  inconfiderable  victo¬ 
ry,  though  very  few  were  killed  on  either  fide, 
raifed  the  fpirits  of  the  Imperialifts,  and  might 
have  been  of  great  confequence,  if  there  had  been 
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any  troops  to  reinforce  them ;  but  they  were  fo 
much  outnumbered  by  the  Infidels  that  there  was 
no  hopes  of  attacking  the  befiegers  in  their  works 
before  Belgrade  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Turks,  being  joined  by 
frefh  forces,  and  rendered  much  fuperior  to  the 
Imperialifts,  Count  Wallis  thought  fit  to  retire 
ftill  further  from  Belgrade,  and  encamp  between 
the  Thefle  and  Femes,  fix  leagues  above  that  city  : 
but  to  return  to  the  fiege,  the  Turks  continued 
to  batter  the  place,  from  the  26th  of  July  to  the 
31ft  of  Auguft,  with  very  little  fuccefs,  having 
made  but  one  inconfiderable  breach  in  all  that 
time;  and  had  they  made  an  afiault,  it  would 
have  been  of  little  lervice  to  them,  becaufe  the 
befieged  had  made  a  coupure  in  the  baftion,  with 
mines  ready  to  be  blown  up  between  that  and 
the  breach,  which  ferved  only  for  a  fnare  to  draw 
on  the  afiailants  to  their  certain  deftrudtion.  Not- 
withftanding  which,  the  Grand  Vizir,  compelled 
by  the  clamours  of  the  Janizaries,  was  preparing 
fealing  ladders  and  every  thing  ready  for  a  general 
afiault,  and  would  have  made  the  experiment,  if 
A  truce  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  truce,  which 
conclud-  was  concluded  at  this  inftant  between  the  Generals 
of  both  armies,  by  the  mediation  of  the  Marquis 
ofVilleneuf,  the  French  embafiador;  the  preli¬ 
minaries  were  agreed  on  the  31ft  of  Auguft,  the 
principal  articles  whereof  were,  that  the  city  of 
Belgrade  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  Ottoman  em¬ 
pire,  but  the  fortifications  of  the  town  and  caftle 
demolifhed  ;  that  the  province  of  Servia  fhould 
be  alfo  ceded  to  the  Turks,  and  the  rivers  Save 
and  Danube  be  the  boundaries  between  the  two 
empires  ;  the  Emperor  alfo  ceded  to  the  Porte 
the  Auftrian  Walachia,  as  alfo  the  fortrefs  of 
Orfova. 

TheEm-  Thefe  preliminaries  were  ratified  by  the  two 
peror’s  a-  powers  concerned  ;  but  as  it  was  not  very  honour- 
makfng  a  a^e  ^or  the  Emperor,  he  publifhed  an  apology 
s  of  the  following  tenor :  viz. 

The  Imperial  court  will  foon  make  known  to 
the  world  what  has  happened  relating  to  the  pre¬ 
liminary  articles  of  peace  concluded  with  the  Ot¬ 
toman  Porte.  In  the  mean  time,  his  Imperial 
and  Catholick  Majefty  has  already  written  to  the 
Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  and  has  not  only  declared  to 
the  Ruffian  Envoy  at  this  court,  in  a  particular 
audience  given  him  for  that  purpofe,  his  difplea- 
fure  at  what  has  been  done  without  his  knowledge 
and  contrary  to  his  intention,  but  has  likewife 
ordered  all  his  Minifters  at  foreign  courts  to  de¬ 
clare  that  Count  Neuperg  went  to  theTurkifh 
Camp  without  his  knowledge,  much  lefs  by  his 
order  ;  that  as  well  in  what  relates  to  Belgrade, 
as  in  all  and  every  one  of  the  other  articles,  and 
particularly  in  the  yielding  to  the  ftrange  precipi¬ 
tate  execution  of  them,  the  faid  Count  has  not 
only  very  much  exceeded  the  limitations  of  the 
full  powers  entrufted  to  him,  but  even  adted  di- 
redtly  contrary  to  the  orders  therein  contained ; 
fo  that  neither  his  Imperial  and  Catholick  Majefty 
nor  his  Miniftry  are  in  any  fault,  having  had  no 
part  therein ;  tor  they  had  not  the  leaft  informa¬ 
tion  of  what  was  tranfadled  in  the  Turkifh  camp, 
till  after  the  thing  was  done,  and  after  the  precipi¬ 
tate  execution  ;  and  confequently,  it  being  become 
impoffible  to  apply  any  remedy,  his  Imperial  and 
Catholick  Majefty  does  on  the  one  hand  highly 
difapprove  the  preliminary  articles  fo  concluded, 
and  will  not  fail,  at  a  proper  time,  to  do  what 
juftice  requires.  And  on  the  other  hand,  purfu- 
ant  to  the  ratifications  which  have  already  pafied. 
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he  will  facredly  fulfil  and  firmly  obferve  and  keep 
what  is  agreed  upon  with  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

He  alfo  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Czarina,  wherein  His  letter 
he  declared,  that  he  was  much  lefs  touched  with  the 
the  fiege  of  Belgrade,  than  with  the  advice  he  had  Lzar‘na’ 
received  concerning  the  fhameful  preliminary  ar¬ 
ticles  concluded  by  Count  Neuperg.  That  he 
was  upon  the  point  of  preventing  the  fatal  and 
too  hafty  execution  of  thofe  preliminaries,  when 
he  heard  they  were  already  partly  executed,  even 
before  thedefign  had  been  communicated  to  him; 
but  adds,  We  mufti  keep  faith  however  inviola¬ 
bly  with  Infidels,  while  they  obferve  it  on  their 
part ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  peace  between 
your  Majefty  and  the  fublime' Porte  will  be  con¬ 
cluded  at  the  fame  time  with  mine.  It  is  what 
I  have  moft  at  heart  at  prefent,  as  alfo  to  perpe¬ 
tuate  the  ties  which  fo  fortunately  attach  me  to 
your  Majefty,  notwithftanding  all  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  thofe  who  wifh  to  fee  them  dififolved. 

I  am  the  firft  to  own  that  the  Counts  Wallis  and 
Neuperg  ( the  Imperial  Generals  who  agreed  to  the 
preliminaries )  are  highly  guilty  ;  but  your  Majefty 
will  difeover  more  and  more  the  fincerity  of  my 
fentiments  for  you,  in  which  I  have  never  been 
deficient,  or  ever  will,  in  the  leaft,  who  am,  &c. 

The  Emperor  alfo  publifhed  a  manifefto,  which 
was  fent  to  his  Minifters  in  all  the  courts  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  wherein  he  charges  his  Generals,  the  Counts 
Wallis  and  Neuperg,  with  having  exceeded 
their  inftrudtions,  in  agreeing  to  deliver  up  Bel¬ 
grade,  and  the  forts  about  it,  to  the  Turks.  But 
it  appears,  even  from  that  manifefto,  that  thofe 
Generals  had  a  diferetionary  power  to  conclude  a 
peace,  if  they  found  the  Emperor’s  affairs  defpe- 
rate,  and  the  lofs  of  Belgrade  inevitable  ;  but 
then  the  Emperor  infifts,  that  Belgrade  could  have 
held  out  a  confiderable  rime,  according  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  he  received  from  General  Suckow,  the  Go¬ 
vernor  ;  and  that  his  affairs  were  not  yet  fo  defpe- 
rat^,  as  to  juftify  the  Generals  Wallis  and  Neu¬ 
perg  in  making  the  conceffions  they  had  done, 
by  the  preliminary  treaty  abovementioned  ;  but 
what  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  approbation  of  the 
condudt  of  Count  Neuperg,  is,  that  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  afterwards  by  the  Court  of  Vienna,  as  firft 
Plenipotentiary,  for  negotiating  the  definitive  The  defi- 
treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  and  figr.ed  nitive 
on  the  1 8th  of  September  1739;  whereby  the  treatX* 
preliminary  articles  were  confirmed.  And  it  was 
further  agreed,  that  the  Ottoman  troops  fhould 
not  take  poffeffion  of  the  citadel,  till  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  were  entirely  demolifhed ;  and  that  the 
prifoners  on  both  fides  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty, 
without  ranfom  :  that  the  Ottoman  troops  fhould 
entirely  evacuate  the  Bannat  of  Temefwaer :  that 
one  of  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Danube  and  Save 
fhould  belong  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  other  to 
the  Porte ;  and  that  the  navigation  and  fifheries 
in  thofe  rivers  fhould  be  enjoyed  by  the  fubjedts 
of  both  Empires  in  common,  provided  that  nei¬ 
ther  of  their  fifhermen  fhould  advance  beyond  the 
middle  of  each  river. 

That  all  the  boyars  and  other  fubjedts  of  Wa¬ 
lachia  and  Moldavia,  who  had  adhered  to  the 
Emperor  during  the  war  fhould  be  at  liberty  to 
return  home  and  enjoy  their  lands  and  goods  ; 
and  that  the  fubjedts  of  Servia  and  the  Bannat, 
who  had  withdrawn  themfelves  from  the  obedience 
of  their  refpedtive  Sovereigns  fhould  likewife  be 
at  liberty  to  return  home,  and  have  their  lands 
and  goods  reftored  them. 

That 
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That  the  capitulations  and  editfs  which  former 
Ottoman  Emperors  had  granted  in  favour  of  the 
Chriflian  religion  and  of  the  Roman  Catholick 
church,  fhould  be  confirmed. 

That  both  parties  fhould  take  care  their  (laves 
were  treated  with  humanity,  until  they  fhould  be 
ranfomed. 

That  the  merchants  trading  between  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  dominions  and  Perfia  fhould  not  be  mo- 
lefied,  paying  the  ufual  tolls  and  cuftoms  in  paf- 
fing  through  Turkey. 

That  commiffaries  fhould  be  appointed  to  afcer- 
tain  the  limits  of  the  two  Empires,  in  purfuance 
of  that  treaty. 

That  all  hodilities,  ravages,  and  carrying  of  per- 
fons  into  (lavery,  fhould  be  redrained  and  fevere- 
ly  punifhed,  and  what  fhould  happen  to  be  tak¬ 
en,  fhould  be  redored  to  the  proper  owners. 

In  cafe  of  a  rupture,  the  fubjedls  of  either  fide 
which  fhould  be  in  the  dominions  of  the  other, 
fhould  be  permitted  to  retire  on  paying  their 
debts. 

No  rebels  or  criminals  of  the  one  Empire  fhould 
be  harboured  in  the  dominions  of  the  other  ;  and 
That  this  truce  fhould  fubfid  twenty  feven 
years. 

Done  at  the  congrefs  near  Belgrade  in  Servia, 
on  the  1 8th  of  September  1739. 

To  this  treaty  was  annexed  a  declaration  of 
the  Emperor’s,  that  he  did  not  intend  it  fhould 
affeft  the  alliance  between  him  and  Ruffia -,  and 
though  a  peace  w'as  upon  the  point  of  being  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  Czarina  and  the  Porte,  the 
Emperor  dill  referved  to  himfelf  the  liberty  of 
furnifhing  Ruffia  with  30,000  men,  in  cafe  the 
war  fhould  be  continued  between  her  and  the 
Porte. 

Neither  the  German  foldiery  or  the  people  of 
Vienna  were  at  all  fatisfied  with  this  peace,  and 
the  French  ambaffador,  to  whole  influence  it  was 
afcribed,  was  infulted  by  the  populace  ;  the  Em- 
TheGene-  peror  alfo,  to  (hew  his  diflike  of  it,  confined  the 
ffoedfor"  tw0  Generals  who  negotiated  it,  promifing  to 
their  ill  bring  them  to  juftice  for  not  purfuing  their  or- 
condud.  ders,  either  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  or  at  the 
Their  a-  jreaty  :  in  anfwer  to  wljich,  the  Generals  publifh- 
P°l°gy.  ecj  ap0i0gies,  afcribing  their  ill  fuccefs  the 
laft  campaign  to  their  want  of  neceffary  fupplies, 
and  the  fuperiority  of  the  enemy  •,  and  fuggeding 
that  they  had  not  exceeded  their  indrudtions  in 
the  treaty,  they  had  concluded  •,  that  the  concef- 
fions  they  had  made  were  abfolutely  neceffary  in 
the  fituation  they  were  in,  fince  nothing  lefs  could 
have  prevented  the  Turks  penetrating  into  Hun¬ 
gary  that  campaign. 

The  Duke  During  thcfe  tranfaftions,  the  Duke  of  Lorrain 
of  Lorrain  and  his  confort  the  Archduchefs,  with  Prince 
&c.  vifus  Charles  of  Lorrain  their  brother,  vifited  Tuf- 
luitany.  cany^  arriving  at, the  capital  city  of  Florence  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1738-9,  where  they  were 
complimented  by  the  Regency  and  Magiftrates  ; 
the  city  was  illuminated,  fire  works  played  off, 
and  other  demcnflrations  of  joy  on  their  arrival 
for  feveral  days  fucceffively.  Here  the  Duke 
eftablifhed  three  councils  or  boards  (viz.)  the 
council  of  regency,  another  for  military  affairs, 
and  the  third  for  fuperintending  his  revenues.  He 
alfo  made  feveral  regulations  in  relation  to  trade, 
prohibited  the  importation  of  woollen  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  took  off  the  duties  on  wool,  and  the 
materials  ufed  in  that  manufacture.  About  the 
fame  time  there  arrived  upwards  of  fifty  families 
from  Lorrain,  who  were  lent  to  cultivate  lands  in 


the  province  of  Sienna,  part  whereof  was  at  that  The  Lcr- 
time  uninhabited  ;  each  family  was  allowed  a  cer-  ra.jne,rs 
tain  number  of  acres,  and  a  flock  of  cattle  with 
utenfils  for  their  hulbandry,  and  great  numbers  Duke  to 
of  Lorrainers  were  preparing  to  follow  thefe,  and  Tufcany. 
tranfport  themfelves  into  his  Italian  dominions-, 
when  the  French  prevailed  on  the  Swifs,  through 
whofe  country  thefe  poor  people  were  obliged  to 
pafs,  to  put  a  flop  to  thefe  peregrinations,  and 
lend  the  Lorrainers  back  to  their  former  dwel- 
ings,  which  the  Swifs  complied  with,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  remain  under  the  tyranny  of 
France.  A  war  commencing  at  this  time  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  the  Grand  Duke  declar¬ 
ed  he  would  (land  neuter  and  being  informed 
that  fome  merchants  of  Leghorn  were  fitting  out 
privateers  to  cruife  on  the  Britifh  fliips  in  the 
Mediterranean,  he  iffued  out  an  edied,  prohibit¬ 
ing  their  committing  any  ads  of  hoftility  of  this 
kind,  on  pain  of  banifhment  and  confifcation  of 
the  offenders  goods. 

The  Grand  Duke  having  made  fuch  regulati¬ 
ons  as  he  faw  fit  in  Tufcany,  returned  with  the 
Grand  Duchefs  and  Prince  Charles  to  Vienna 
on  the  20th  of  May,  having  embarked  on  the 
river  Inn  at  Infpruck,  and  failed  down  £hat  river 
and  the  Danube  :  the  journey  was  performed  moft 
part  of  the  way  by  water. 

Great  part  of  the  lafl  year  the  plague  raged 
violently  in  Hungary,  and  the  Imperial  army  was  plague  in 
not  free  from  it,  which  was  one  reafon  the  Impe-  Hungary, 
rial  Generals  were  in  fuch  hafle  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war  but  though  upwards  of  fourfeore 
thoufand  people  dyed  of  the  plague  that  year  in? 
Hungary,  it  never  reached  the  adjoining  province- 
of  Auftria.  t 

The  Prince  of  Naffau  Dillenbourg  dying  on-The  Prin- 
the  28th  of  Augufl,  the  Prince  of  Orange  fuc- cipality  of 
ceeded  to  that  Principality,  as  he  will  to  that  ofiDil,en- 
Naffau  Catzenelebogen,  if  Prince  William  °f ^j]Usrf0 ^ 
Hyacinth  dies  without  iffue  ;  and  then  the  Prince  prjnce  0f 
of  Orange  will  make  a  confiderable  figure  among  Orange, 
the  German  Princes. 

On  the  17th  of  June  died  the  Duke  of  Hoi- Duke  of 
flein  Gottorp,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  be-  Holftein 
ing  the  only  fon  of  Frederick  Duke  of  Hoi-  Gottorp 
flein  by  the  Princefs  He d wig  Sophia  his  wife,ldies* 
who  was  the  elded  fifler  of  Charles  XII,  King 
of  Sweden,  and  confequently  ought  to  have  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  crown  of  Sweden  on  the  death  of 
Charles  XII. 

The  lad  Duke  married  Anna  Petrowna,  el¬ 
ded  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  by  his  fecond  fo^D^ 
wife  theEmprefs  Katherine,  by  whom  he  had  0fHolitein 
iffue,  Charles  Peter  Ulrick,  fucceffor  to  the  Gottorp 
throne  of  Ruffia,  born  in  February  1728.  Thefucceffor 
late  Duke  by  his  will,  left  the  guardianfhip  of  Holftekf" 
his  faid  fon,  and  the  regency  of  his  dominions  to  £utin  fuc- 
the  Duke  of  Holdein  Eutin,  Bifhop  of  Lubeck,  ceffor  to 
now  acknowledged  fucceffor  to  the  crown  ofSweden, 
Sweden. 

During  the  war  between  the  Emperor  andDifpute 
Turkey,  a  difpute  happened  between  the  King  between 
of  Great  Britain,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  the  Hanover 
King  of  Denmark,  about  the  little  Principality  of^  jDen' 
Steinhord,  which  the  Hanoverians  infided  belong-  bo^s^n. 
ed  to  the  Duchy  of  Lawenburgh,  lately  devolv-  horft." 
ed  on  this  Eleftor,  who  had  been  engaged  in  a 
law  fuit  with  the  late  Duke  of  Holdein  about  it 
but  the  Duke  at  length  ceded  it  to  the  Eledlor 
of  Hanover.  The  King  of  Denmark  however, 
under  pretence  that  this  territory  had  been  ceded 
to  him  by  a  former  proprietor  (M.  de  Wedder- 
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kop)  fent  a  detachment  of  dragoons  to  take  pof- 
fefTion  of  Steinhorft,  whereupon  the  Regency  of 
Hanover  commanded  a  detachment  of  500  men, 
and  two  field  pieces  to  drive  out  the  Danes.  The 
colonel  who  commanded  the  Hanoverians  being 
arrived  fent  a  lieutenant  to  the  captain  of  the 
Danes,  who  had  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  caftle, 

'  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  had  orders  to  take 
poffeffion  of  it,  and  if  he  refufed  to  evacuate  the 
place,  to  turn  him  out  by  force.  The  Danifh 
captain  anfwered,  he  was  commanded  to  repel 
force  by  force,  and  high  words  arifing,  the  cap¬ 
tain  and  Lieutenant  drew  their  fwords  and  fought 
a  duel,  in  which  the  Captain  was  killed  outright, 
and  the  Lieutenant  mortally  wounded  ;  whereup¬ 
on  the  Hanoverian  Colonel  attacked  the  caftle, 
and  after  feveral  foldiers  were  killed  on  both  Tides, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  it:  after  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  build  redoubts  about  it,  and  fortify 
the  avenues. 

His  Danifh  Majefty  receiving  advice  of  this  en- 
terprize  of  the  Hanoverians,  ordered  all  his  for¬ 
ces  in  Denmark  and  Holftein  to  be  in  readinefs 
to  march,  and  ten  thoufand  men  to  be  brought 
from  Norway.  The  Regency  of  Hanover  on  the 
other  hand,  ordered  feveral  regiments  to  march 
towards  Steinhorft ,  to  fupport  the  forces  al¬ 
ready  there ;  and  it  was  expeded  a  war  would 
foon  commence  between  thofe  two  powers :  but 
the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Pruffia,  and  the  States 
General  interpofing,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  dif¬ 
ference  to  arbitration  or  the  decifion  of  the  law, 
and  the  troops  on  both  fides  were  withdrawn. 

The  year  following  (anno  1739)  was  agreed 
that  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  as  Eledor  of  Ha¬ 
nover,  fhould  pay  his  Danifh  Majefty  70,000 
crowns,  in  lieu  of  his  pretenfions  to  Steinhorft, 
and  that  the  pas  or  preference  of  rank  which  the 
Duchy  of  Saxe  Lawenburgh  had  afifumed  at  the 
Diet  of  the  Empire  above  that  of  Holftein  Glut- 
ftat,  fhould  be  yielded  to  his  Danifh  Majefty  by 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  fo  that  the  deputy  for 
Gluckftat  fhould  take  place  of  the  deputy  of  La¬ 
wenburgh  for  the  future,  in  the  Diet  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  thereupon  the  Regency  of  Hanover 
was  confirmed  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Lordfhip 
of  Steinhorft. 

1740.  On  the  31ft  of  May  1740,  O.  S.  died  Fre- 
The  ac-  derick  William  King  of  Pruffia,  in  the  fifty- 
ceffion  of  feCond  year  of  his  age,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Fre- 
eTprufffa  DERICK  Charles  his  eldeft  fon,  when  it  was  ex- 
'  pedted  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  procure  a 
divorce  from  his  Queen  Elizabeth  Christia¬ 
na  of  Brunfwick  Bevern,  for  whom  he  had  fhewn 
great  indifference,  or  rather  an  averfion,  from  the 
time  he  had  been  obliged  to  marry  her  -,  but  the 
Queen  coming  with  the  Queen  Dowager  to  wait 
on  the  King  at  Charlottenburgh,  the  Court  were 
furprifed  to  hear  him  addrefs  himfelf  to  the  young 
Queen  in  this  manner,  viz. 

You  are  fenfible.  Madam,  that  your  becoming 
Princefs  Royal  was  contrary  to  my  inclination, 
but  having  obferved  the  amiablenefs  of  your  cha- 
radter,  and  the  regard  you  have  manifefted  for  my 
perfon  ;  I  find  myfelf  under  a  kind  of  neceflity 
to  make  you  equal  returns  of  friendfhip;  and  now 
therefore,  as  I  am  King,  I  acknowledge  you  for 
my  Queen  confort,  and  my  lawful  wife  ;  and  in 
the  evening  went  into  her  apartment,  and  lay  in 
the  fame  bed  with  her  (but  has  never  lain  with 
her  fince.) 

His  Majefty  gave  great  encouragement  to 
learning  and  learned  men  in  the  beginning  of  his 
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reign,  inviting  feveral  learned  foreigners  to  Berlin, 
and  among  the  reft  Monfieur  Maupertuis,  that 
celebrated  mathematician  of  Paris,  who  accepted 
of  his  invitation,  and  had  an  apartment  affigned 
him  in  the  palace,  and  a  penlion  fettled  upon 
him ;  but  whether  the  King  had  not  other  mo¬ 
tives  for  entertaining  gentlemen  of  the  French 
court  and  nation  may  very  well  be  queftioned,  if 
we  obferve  that  intimacy  which  was  contraded  be¬ 
tween  the  Courts  of  France  and  Pruffia,  and  that 
ftridb  alliance  which  fucceeded.  His  vifiting  the 
frontiers  of  France  alfo  foon  after  his  acceffion, 
and  the  honours  paid  him  by  the  Governors  of 
the  great  towns  upon  the  Rhine,  created  a  further 
fufpicion  of  his  adherence'to  France  ;  and  whether 
that  numerous  body  of  troops,  kept  in  pay  for 
many  years  by  the  court  of  Berlin  were  not  main¬ 
tained  by  France,  to  fupport  her  views  in  diftref- 
fing  the  houfe  of  Auftria  when  a  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  fhould  offer  itfelf,  fcarce  remains  a 
doubt  at  this  day. 

The  firft  inftance  he  gave  of  his  enterprizing  The  K>r, 
genius,  was  an  attempt  he  made  on  the  territories  ofFruilu’s 
of  the  Prince  and  Bifhop  of  Liege,  for  vifiting  his  difference 
Duchy  of  Cleves  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1  740.  w'th  tlle 
He  fent  a  commiffary  to  Herftat  to  receive  the  °f 
homage  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  refufing  to  iege' 
admit  the  commiffary,  or  take  the  oath  of  fide¬ 
lity  to  the  King  of  Pruffia,  as  was  demanded, 
juftifying  that  they  lived  under  the  jurifdidion  of 
the  Bifhop  of  Liege  :  He  fent  to  that  Prince  de¬ 
manding  a  categorical  anfwer  in  two  days,  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  refolved  to  perfift  in  his  claim  of  fo- 
vereignty  over  Herftat,  and  would  proted  the 
inhabitants  in  their  difobedience  ?  to  which  the 
Bifhop  anfwered,  That  he  and  his  predeceffors 
had  been  in  poffeffion  of  that  fovereignty  for  up¬ 
wards  of  an  hundred  years,  having  been  yielded 
to  them  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  however 
he  was  ready  to  refer  the  difference  to  arbitration  ; 
but  his  Majefty  immediately  ordered  his  troops 
to  invade  the  Bifhoprick  of  Liege,  and  live  there 
at  diferetion,  till  their  Prince  fhould  confent  to 
yield  to  his  demands,  or  do  him  juftice,  as  he  ex- 
preffed  himfelf ;  and  accordingly  they  took  poffef¬ 
fion  of  the  town  of  Mafeyh  in  that  Bifhoprick, 
on  the  14th  of  September. 

The  Bifhop  hereupon  fent  his  complaints  to 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  but  to  very  little 
purpole  ;  for  the  King  of  Pruffia  returned  to 
Berlin,  whither  the  Bifhop  was  obliged  to  fend 
deputies  after  him,  and  pay  his  Majefty  200,000 
crowns  for  his  pretenfions  on  Herftat ;  whereupon 
the  Pruffian  troops  evacuated  Mafeyh. 

The  next  great  event  in  the  hiftory  of  Germa-  TJie  E 
ny,  is  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  peror 
which  happened  on  the  28th  of  Qfbober  1740,  Charles 
N.  S.  at  two  in  the  morning ;  and  about  fix  vr-  dies- 
the  fame  morning, the  Archduchefs  Maria  The-  l^°- 
resa  his  eldeft  daughter,  confort  to  the  Great 
Duke  of  Tufcany,  was  proclaimed  Qiieen  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  Archduchefs  of  Auftria, 
and  fovereign  Princefs  of  all  the  provinces  and 
hereditary  countries  of  the  late  Emperor,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  limitations  of  the  Pragmatic  Sandion. 

Some  few  days  after  her  Majefty  declared  the 
Grand  Duke,  her  hufband,  partner  with  her  in  the 
regency. 

The  Queen  proceeded  to  notify  the  death  of  The 
the  Emperor,  and  her  acceffion  to  the  thrones  of  Queen  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  to  the  feveral  Princes  and  Hungary 
States  in  Europe,  and  her  title  was  acknowledg-  proclaim¬ 
ed  by  molt  of  them,  particularly  by  France  and  ed’ 
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Pruflia,  who  declared  they  would  inviolably  ob¬ 
serve  their  engagements  with  regard  to  the  Prag- 
Franceand  matic  Sanction  •,  the  King  of  Pruflia  alfo  offered 
Pruflia  ac-  her  Majefty  a  body  of  troops,  in  cafe  fhe  fhould 
know-  he  attacked  by  any  pretenders  to  the  territories  of 
ledge  her  ^  },oufe  Df  Auftria. 

Bivaria  The  Eledtor  °f  Bavaria,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
difputesit.  dared,  that  he  was  determined  todifpute  the  fuc- 
ceffion  with  that  Queen,  and  that  he  would  not 
acknowledge  her  or  receive  any  letters  from  her 
as  Queen  of  Hungary  or  Bohemia ;  and  the  mi- 
nifter  of  Bavaria  withdrawing  from  Vienna,  left  a 
proteft  of  the  following  tenor. 

His  pro-  That  indeed  the  Eleclrefs  of  Bavaria  had,  up- 
teft.  on  her  marriage,  renounced  the  rights  derived  to 
her  as  Archduchefs  of  Auftria,  which  renunciati¬ 
on  was  confirmed  by  himfelf  (the  Eledtor)  but  this 
could  not  affedt  the  rights  which  the  houfe  of 
Bavaria  had  before  acquired,  of  which  there  was 
no  mention  made  at  that  Princefs’s  marriage: 
he  does  therefore  in  the  moft  folemn  manner  pro¬ 
teft:  againft  the  Archduchefs  Maria  Theresa 
taking  poffeflion  of  the  kingdoms  and  dominions 
mentioned  in  the  Pragmatic  Sandtion. 

He  further  fthews,  that  theEmperorFERDiNAND, 
marrying  his  daughter  the  Archduchefs  Anne  to 
Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  aclaufe  was  inferted  in 
the  marriage  contradf,  and  confirmed  by  his  will, 
that  if  the  male  defcendants  of  the  houfe  of  Auf¬ 
tria  fhould  fail,  the  faid  Archduchefs  Anne  and 
her  heirs,  fhould  inherit  as  well  the  kingdoms  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  as  the  principalities  and 
dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  the  Queen  of  Hungary  pub- 
lifhed  a  manifefto,  wherein  fhe  infifts,  that  as  long 
as  there  were  any  defcendants  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand’s  three  fons  (of  which  there  were 
many  now  alive)  the  houfe  of  Bavaria  could  have 
no  title  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  according'  to  the  tenor  of  the  Empe- 
peror  Ferdinand’s  will,  which  only  fays,  that 
the  heirs  of  the  Princefs  Anne  fhall  fucceed, 
when  there  are  no  lawful  defcendants  living  of 
her  three  brothers  •,  and  if  the  words  in  the  copy 
of  the  will  produced  by  the  Eledtor  of  Bavaria 
directed,  that  his  family  fhould  fucceed  on  the 
failure  of  male  heirs,  they  were  forged. 

To  this  the  Elector  replied,  that  it  could  not 
be  imagined  he  was  capable  of  eftablifhing  his 
right  on  a  forged  copy  of  the  will  acquired  by 
bribery,  as  had  been  inftnuated  ;  and  that  fuch  a 
copy  as  was  exhibited  by  the  agents  of  the  Arch¬ 
duchefs,  did  never  exift,  nor  was  ever  prefented 
to  his  court,  and  that  all  that  had  been  publifhed 
concerning  it  was  a  mere  invention,  as  malicious 
as  it  was  grouudlefs. 

The  King  But  wlllle  tlie  Qu£en  of  Hungary  and  the  Elec- 
cf  Pruflia  tor  of  Bavaria  were  difputing  their  right  to  the 
invades  Auftrian  dominions  by  memorials  and  manifefto’s, 
iflleiia.  the  houfe  of  Brandenburgh  fet  up  a  claim  to 
the  duchy  of  Silefta,  which  had  lain  many  years 
dormant,  and  as  the  Auftrians  gave  out,  had  been 
relinquifhed  for  a  valuable  confideration :  this  the 
King  of  Pruflia  denied,  and  affembling  an  army 
of  thirty  thoufand  men,  attended  by  a  train  of 
artillery,  the  latter  end  of  November,  he  order¬ 
ed  them  to  march  towards  Silefia,  and  on  the  16th 
of  December  publifhed  a  declaration,  importing 
that  by  caufing  his  forces  to  enter  Silefia,  he  had 
no  ill  defign  againft  the  court  of  Vienna,  or  to 
difturb  the  peace  of  the  Empire ;  but  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  inconteftible  rights  of  his  family  to  this 
duchy,  founded  upon  ancient  conventions  between 


the  Eledtors  of  Brandenburgh  and  the  Princes 
of  Silefia,  and  that  the  prelent  circumftances  of 
affairs,  and  the  juft  apprehenfion  he  had  of  being 
defeated  by  thofe  who  formed  pretenfions  to  the 
late  Emperor’s  fucceflion,  required  his  making  dif- 
patch  in  the  undertaking  and  vigour  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  it  *,  and  though  thefe  reafons  did  not  permit 
his  Majefty  to  expoftulate  the  matter  previoufly 
with  the  Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  yet 
they  fhould  never  divert  him.  from  ftrenuoufly  e- 
fpoufing  the  interefts  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  at 
all  times,  and  from  being  the  firmed  prop  and 
fupport  of  it  upon  all  occafions;  and  a  declarati¬ 
on  of  the  like  tenor  he  caufed  to  be  made  by  his 
minifters  in  every  foreign  court,  and  at  Vienna 
his  minifters  declared, 

1.  That  he  was  ready  with  all  his  forces  to  gua¬ 
ranty  all  the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
In  Germany  againft  all  invaders. 

2.  He  would  enter  into  a  ftridt  alliance  with 
the  courts  of  Vienna,  Ruflia,  and  the  maritime 
powers  for  that  end. 

3.  He  would  ufe  all  his  intereft  to  procure  the 
Imperial  dignity  for  the  Duke  of  Lorrain,  and  to 
fupport  his  eledtion  againft  all  oppofers,  and  he 
believed  he  fhould  fucceed. 

4.  He  would  immediately  furnifh  the  court  of 
Vienna  with  two  millions  of  florins  to  put  their 
territories  in  a  ftate  of  defence  •,  but  to  indemnify 
and  reward  him  for  all  thefe  fervices,  he  infilled 
on  the  entire  and  abfolute  ceflion  of  all  Silefia. 

Ele  ordered  his  minifter  at  Vienna  alfo  to  affure 
the  Grand  Duke,  that  he  propofed  nothing  more 
than  his  welfare  and  fecurity  ;  and  that  he  might 
depend  on  the  utmoft  afliftance  he  could  give,  if 
the  Queen  would  fatisfy  his  juft  pretenfions  on  Si¬ 
lefia  ;  and  though  he  had  demanded  the  entire 
ceflion  of  that  duchy,  he  might  content  himfelf 
with  part  of  that  country,  provided  the  Queen 
would  enter  into  fu'ch  an  alliance  with  him  as  was 
confiftent  with  their  mutual  interefts :  that  he 
would  embrace  every  opportunity  of  aftifting  the 
Queen  of  Elungary  to  maintain  the  grandeur  of 
her  family,  and  make  her  amends  for  the  Iofs  fhe 
might  fuftain  upon  this  occafion. 

The  Queen  in  anfwer  to  thefe  reprefentations, 
which  were  made  by  the  Pruflian  minifters  by 
word  of  mouth,  fays,  fhe  obferves  that  his  Prufli¬ 
an  Majefty  feems  to  juftify  his  invafion  of  Silefia 
by  the  neceftity  of  his  defending  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  againft  the  defigns  of  other  powers  that 
were  ready  to  fwallow  her  up,  and  upon  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  facrificing  part  of  her  dominions  to 
fave  the  reft.  But  it  was  evident,  the  Queen’s 
dominions  enjoyed  a  perfedt  tranquility  when  his 
Pruflian  Majefty  entered  them  in  a  hoftile  man¬ 
ner  •,  and  if  this  was  the  way  to  preferve  the  peace 
of  the  Empire  and  Europe,  as  was  pretended,  it 
was  hard  to  difcover  what  could  deftroy  it. 

That  fhe  was  far  from  flighting  the  friendfhip 
of  the  King  of  Pruflia,  of  which  fhe  knew  the 
value,  but  could  not  help  remarking,  1.  That 
all  the  members  of  the  Empire,  by  the  Golden 
Bull,  were  obliged  to  affift  any  one  attacked  in 
his  dominions,  and  that  the  Pragmatic  Sandtion 
alfo  obliged  the  whole  Empire  to  unite  in  her 
defence  ;  and  if  fuch  obligations  were  not  bind¬ 
ing,  what  fecurity  could  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
expedt  ? 

That  the  alliances  with  Ruflia  and  the  maritime 
powers  were  in  being  before  the  invafion  of  Sile¬ 
fia,  and  that  the  principal  view  ol  thofe  alliances 
was,  to  preferve  the  Auftrian  dominions  entire. 

That 
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That  {he  gratefully  acknowledged  the  King’s 
intentions,  in  regard  to  the  election  of  an  Empe¬ 
ror,  but  nothing  could  thwart  it  more  than  thcfe 
difturbances  in  the  heart  of  the  empire. 

That  his  Pruffian  Majefty  had  already  taken 
from  Silefia,  under  pretence  of  fubfiftinghis  troops, 
and  by  the  ruin  of  the  country,  more  than  the 
two  millions  he  offered. 

That  Hie  could  notconfent  to  the  difmembering 
her  dominions,  but  thought  herfelf  bound  in  ho¬ 
nour  and  confcience  to  maintain  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  and  fhould  be  glad  to  renew  her  friend- 
fhip  with  his  Pruffian  Majefty,  if  it  might  be 
done  without  the  infraction  of  it,  and  his  troops 
would  immediately  evacuate  Silefia-,  that  this 
was  the  only  ftep  that  could  conduce  to  the  true 
glory  of  the  King  of  Pruflia ;  and  fhe  conjures 
him  to  take  this  method,  by  all  the  confiderations 
that  could  poflibly  make  an  impreflion  on  the 
heart  of  a  great  Prince. 

The  King  of  Pruflia  in  the  mean  time  directed 
his  Minifters  in  foreign  Courts  to  apologife  for  his 
conduCt  in  invading  Silefia,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
each  of  them.  In  that  to  the  Dutch  he  tells  them, 
that  the  rights  of  his  family  to  that  Duchy  are 
founded  upon  ancient  paCts  between  his  predecef- 
fors  and  the  Dukes  of  Silefia,  Lignits,  Brieg,  and 
Wohlau,  and  other  uncontrovertible  titles,  which 
could  never  be  taken  from  them  by  conventions 
that  might  have  been  extorted  from  them  :  and 
it  could  not  be  expeCted  he  fhould  fubmit  his  pre- 
ten  fions  to  a  doubtful  negotiation,  when  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  do  himfelf  juftice ;  and  he 
hoped  to  convince  the  world,  and  the  Archducal 
family  in  particular,  that  he  had  at  heart  the  true 
intereft  of  the  empire,  and  that  alone. 

Their  High  Mightineffes  anfwered,  that  for 
want  of  better  information  they  knew  not  what 
judgment  to  pafs,  either  upon  his  Majefty ’s  pro¬ 
ceedings,  or  pretenfions ;  but  feared  the  confe- 
quences  would  not  anfwer  his  Majefty’s  views, 
viz.  a  perfeft  underftanding  with  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  peace  of 
the  empire,  and  were  glad  to  hear  his  Majefty  in¬ 
tended  to  explain  himfelf,  and  would  take  care  to 
prevent  what  might  excite  troubles,  confidering 
the  engagements  he  knew  certairt  powers  were 
entered  into. 

No  Prince  But  notwithftanding  the  remonftrances  made 
affifts  the  by  tlie  Queen  of  Hungary  to  all  the  guarantees  of 
Hun^arf  ^ie  ^ragmat*c  Sandtion,  and  the  Princes  and 
k  ' '  States  of  the  empire  on  the  Pruffian  invafion,  not 
one  of  them  would  arm  in  her  defence,  but  that 
Prince  advanced  with  his  army,  meeting  with 
very  little  oppofition  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  Proteftants  of  that  duchy,  who  had  long  been 
inlulted  and  perfect! ted  by  their  Popifh  Gover¬ 
nors  and  Magiftrates,  very  much  contributed  to 
his  fuccefs ;  and  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  them, 
he  releafed  the  inhabitants  from  the  rents  and 
fervices  they  ufed  to  pay  to  the  Popifh  clergy  -, 
he  alfo  plundered  the  monafteries  of  their  pro- 
vifions  and  ftores,  which  he  converted  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  army,  and  furnifhed  the  Pro¬ 
teftants  with  preachers  from  Brandenburg. 

Jablnnca  The  town  and  fortrefs  of  Jablunca,  efteemed 
and  Glo-  the  key  of  Silefia,  furrendered  to  the  King  of 
gau  taken.  prufl~ja  .  the  latter  end  of  February  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  next  Month  the  city  of  Glogau 
was  taken  by  furprife  in  the  night  time,  the 
Pruffians  pairing  the  ditch  by  the  favour  of  a  very 
hard  froft,  and  fealing  the  walls  before  they  were 
perceived  by  the  garrifon.  The  Pruffians  made 
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a  thoufand  prifoners,  and  amonglT  them  General 
Wallis,  with  the  lofs  only  of  forty  men,  or 
thereabouts  there  were  found  in  this  city  50  brafs 
cannon,  a  vaft  quantity  of  gun-powder,  and  the 
military  cheft,  in  which  were  32,000  florins. 

In  the  mean  time  a  confpiracy  was  difeovered, 
or  pretended  to  be  difeovered,  in  Silefia,  to  carry- 
off  his  Pruffian  Majefty  ;  the  contrivance  whereof 
was  aferibed  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  by  that 
Prince. 

This  charge  againft  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  was  Battle  of 
refented  by  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  that  degree,  Molwitz- 
that  their  Generals  were  ordered  to  attack  the 
Pruffians  at  all  hazards  :  accordingly  Count  Neu- 
perg  marched  towards  the  enemy,  and  gave 
them  battle  at  Molwitz,  near  Niefs,  on  the  10th 
of  April  in  the  morning.  The  fight  was  very 
obftinate,  and  continued  till  evening,  when  the 
Auftrians  retired, having  loft  four  or  five  thoufand 
men  ;  nor  was  fhe  lofs  of  the  Pruffians  much  lefs ; 
but  it  is  evident  they  were  victorious,  by  the  pro- 
grefs  of  their  arms  immediately  after,  for  the  City 
of  Neils  furrendered  to  them  on  the  23d  inftant. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  viz.  on  the  2d  The 
of  Marcfi,  the  Queen  of  Hungary  was  brought 
to  bed  of  a  young  Prince,  baptifed  the  fame  day  brought^ 
by  the  Name  of  Joseph  Benedict  Augustus,  bed  of  a 
&c.  And  on  the  firft  of  July  the  Queen  was  Un¬ 
crowned  at  Prefbourg  in  Hungary,  notwithftand¬ 
ing  the  proteft  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  againft 
her  advancement  to  that  throne. 

The  French,  in  the  mean  time,  were  affembling  French 
numerous  armies  to  march  into  the  empire  ;  at  hypocrify.' 
which  the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  other  powers, 
being  alarmed,  Cardinal  Fleury,  the  Prime  Mi- 
nifter,  affured  them,  that  the  King  his  Mafter 
perfifted  in  a  firm  refolution  to  live  in  amity  with 
the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  that  the  Preparations 
he  was  making  for  war  need  not  give  her  the 
leaft  umbrage. 

His  Britifh  Majefty  and  the  States  General,  fore- 
feeing,  however,  that  the  forces  of  France  were  in¬ 
tended  tofupporttheKing  of  Pruflia,  theEle&or  of 
Bavaria,  and  other  enemies  of  the  houle  of  Auftria, 
endeavoured  to  draw  dff  his  Pruffian  Majefty  from 
his  engagements  with  France,  reprefenting  that 
they  fhould  be  obliged  to  affift  the  Queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  if  he  perfifted  in  diftreffing  that  Princefs ; 
to  which  the  King  gave  an  evafive  anfwer,  from 
whence  it  was  evident  he  was  not  to  be  diverted 
from  the  views  he  had  formed  of  reducing  the 
whole  duchy  of  Silefia  under  his  dominion,  by 
the  afiiftance  of  France.  In  confideration  where¬ 
of  he  engaged  to  promote  the  Eledtor  of  Bavaria 
to  the  Imperial  throne.  And  now  the  French  and 
Bavarians,  having  affembled  their  forces,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Auguft,  began  to  explain  their  intentions. 

The  Bavarians  furprifed  the  important  city  of  Bz- 
Paffau  upon  the  Danube,  while  the  French  drew  f^ifc 
together  a  body  of  forty  thoufand  men  upon  the  paflku  ° 
Rhine,  and  demanded  a  paffage  for  another  body 
of  Forces  through  Suabia,  to  join  the  Bavarian 


army  ; 
tuting 


the  French  King  at  the  fame  time  confti- 

the  Elector  Generaliffimo  of  his  forces  in  fren?!l 
^  invade  the 

Germany.  empire. 

The  Queen  of  Hungary,  finding  herfelf  fur- 

rounded  by  fuch  powerful  enemies,  aftembled  the 

States  of  that  kingdom,  and  reprefented  the  def- 

perate  circumftances  fhe  was  reduced  to,  in  a 

fpeech  of  the  following  tenor  (viz.) 

“  The  perplexed  fituation  which,  by  the  per-  X;'; 

miffion  of  the  Divine  Providence,  I  find  my  h””0 

felf  reduced  to,  is  attended  with  fuch  dangerous  ry’s fpeech 

*  **  Circum*  toherfub- 

je&s. 
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“  circumftances,  that  I  cannot  hope  to  extricate 
“  my  felf,  without  fpeedy  and  powerful  fuccours: 

“  abandoned  by  my  friends ,  perfecuted  by  my  enemies , 

“  attacked  by  my  nearejl  relations  ;  I  have  no  other 
“  relource  left,  but  to  ftay  in  this  Kingdom,  and 
“  commit  my  pcrfon,  my  children,  my  fcepter 
“  and  crown,  to  the  care  of  my  faithful  fubjedts. 

“  I  do  not  hefitate  to  truft  them  with  all :  their 
“  loyalty  and  bravery  leave  me  no  room  to  doubt 
“  of  their  exerting  all  their  ftrength  to  defend  me 
“  and  themlelves  fpeedily  and  refolutely  in  this 
“  melancholy  conjundture.” 

The  whole  affembly  anfwered,  they  would  fup- 
port  the  Queen,  and  devote  their  lives  and  for¬ 
tunes  to  her  fervice,  and  proceeded  to  pafs  an 
adl  of  State,  whereby  they  excluded  the  houfe  of 
Bavaria  from  the  crown  of  Hungary  for  ever. 
Auftria  The  Eledtor  notwithftanding  advanced  with  his 
invaded.  army?  and  invading  upper  Auftria,  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  Lints,  the  capital,  which  furrendered 
to  him  on  the  9th  of  September  ;  from  whence 
he  continued  his  march  towards  Vienna,  having 
publifhed  a  declaration  of  war,  wherein  he  fays, 
that  he  did  not  take  up  arms  with  a  view  of 
making  conquefts,  but  to  recover  his  rights ;  that 
by  the  ample  fuccours  he  had  received  from 
France,  and  the  aftiftance  he  expedted  from  the 
empire,  he  did  not  doubt  of  fucceeding,  and  fum- 
moned  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  fubjedt  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  to  fubmit  to  him  as  their  lawful 
Sovereign,  promifing  to  maintain  their  rights  and 
privileges,  of  which  the  Court  of  Vienna  would 
deprive  them. 

Apology  The  French  alfo  publifhed  a  kind  of  manifefto, 
French  for £o  aP°^°g'^e  for  their  condudt,  which  wanted  it 
their  in-  pretty  much,  having  on  the  death  of  the  late  Em- 
vafion.  peror  acknowledged  the  Queen  of  Hungary’s  title 
to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Au¬ 
ftria,  giving  the  following  reafons  for  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  their  meafures,  viz.  the  treaties  fubfifting 
between  the  Court  of  France  and  the  houfe  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  Eledtors  applying  to  them  for 
their  aftiftance,  and  the  obligation  they  were  un¬ 
der  of  preferving  a  free  eledtion  of  an  Emperor. 

The  French  having  now  three  armies  in  the 
empire,  had  fuch  an  influence  on  the  feveral  Elec¬ 
tors,  that  they  were  compelled  to  promile  their 
votes  for  Bavaria.  Even  Hanover,  who  was  in  a 
manner  engaged  to  vote  for  the  Duke  of  Lorrain, 
finding  himlelf  unable  to  refift  the  French  army 
on  his  frontiers,  promifed  to  give  a  vote  for  Ba¬ 
varia,  on  condition  the  French  would  enter  into 
a  treaty  of  neutrality.  And  it  is  faid  by  fome 
feparate  articles  of  the  treaty  between  France  and 
The  Elec-  Bavaria,  the  King  of  France  obliged  himfelf  to 
tor*  ccmpel  the  other  Eledtors  to  give  their  votes  for 
theFrench  t^e  Eledtor  of  Bavaria ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
to  vote  for  Eledtor  of  Bavaria  engaged  not  to  attempt  the 
Bavaria,  recovering  the  Provinces  and  Towns  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  which  France  had  conquered,  after  he  fhould 
be  eledted  Emperor.  He  alfo  renounced  the  Bar¬ 
rier  treaty,  and  confented  the  French  might  en¬ 
deavour  to  reduce  thofe  towns  which  conltituted 
the  barrier. 

The  fiege  As  the  French  and  Bavarians  advanced  nearer 
Vienna  Vienna,  and  feemed  to  threaten  that  capital  with 
threatned.  a  fiege>  the  Queen  of  Hungary  retired  to  Buda, 
having  caufed  the  fortifications  of  Vienna  to  be 
augmented,  and  a  numerous  garifon  left  in  the 
place.  In  the  mean  time,  the  French  and  Bava¬ 
rians,  inftead  of  invefting  Vienna,  as  was  con- 
jedtured,  having  concerted  meafures  with  the 
Prufilans  and  Saxons,  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
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Bohemia,  and  marched  diredtly  towards  Prague  ; Bohemia 
which  city  not  being  provided  for  a  fiege,  the  bnvatdhe^ 
Duke  of  Lorrain  marched  at  the  head  of  fixty  Saxons> 
thoufand  men,  to  prevent  the  Allies  taking  pof-  Bavarians, 
feftion  of  it;  but  the  French  and  Saxons  were  &c. 
before-hand  with  him,  furprifed  the  town,  and 
took  it  with  very  little  refiftance  on  the  26th  of  Prague 
November  N.  S.  and  the  Eledtor  of  Bavaria takcn* 
made  his  publick  entry  into  that  city  on  the  9th 
of  December,  and  was  that  evening  proclaimed 
King  of  Bohemia. 

The  King  of  Poland  in  the  mean  time  publifh-  King  of 
ed  a  manifefto  with  his  reafons  for  joining  the  Poland’s 
enemies  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  •,  wherein  he  leafonsfor 
admits  that  he  acknowledged  the  Queen  of  Hun-  Bohemia, 
gary’s  title  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  on  the  late  Emperor’s  death,  as 
he  had  obliged  himfelf  to  do  by  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  ;  but  when  he  faw  fo  many  Princes  mak¬ 
ing  pretences  to  the  territories  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  and  that  the  Pragmatic  Sandtion  was 
held  to  be  of  no  force  by  them,  he  could  not 
be  fo  much  wanting  to  himfelf,  as  to  negledt 
aflferting  his  own  title  to  the  whole  inheritance;  he 
would  indeed  have  waved  his  right  in  order  to 
have  preferved  the  peace  of  the  empire  ;  butfince 
there  was  now  no  hopes  of  effedt ing  that,  he  thought 
proper  to  revive  his  claim,  and  join  the  Allies. 

And  now  the  Eledtors  proceeded  to  the  choice  1742.' 
of  an  Emperor  at  the  city  of  Francfort,  and  una-  Bavaria 
nimoufly  gave  their  fuffrages  for  the  Eledtor  of  phofen 
Bavaria  on  the  21ft  of  January  1742.  mperor. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Allies  having  left  but  an  Kevenhul- 
inconfiderabe  Force  in  the  Upper  Auftria,  Count  ler invades 
Kevenhuller  recovered  the  City  of  Lints  and  the  BaJaria 
reft  of  the  places  the  Allies  had  pofiefied  them-  versAu*-* 
felves  of,  and  advancing  into  Bavaria,  the  Auftrian  ftria. 
Generals  defeated  the  Eledtor’s  forces  in  feveral  en¬ 
gagements,  laying  his  whole  country  under  con¬ 
tribution,  and  reducing  the  capital  city  of  Mu¬ 
nich.  Her  Hungarian  Majefty  alfo  declared  the 
eledtion  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  void,  as  molt 
of  the  Eledtors  were  manifefty  under  a  force,  and 
the  vote  of  Bohemia  dilallowed. 

While  the  Eledtor  of  Bavaria  was  rejoicing  at  Marlhal 
Franckfort,  for  his  elevation  to  the  empire,  Mar- 
final  Broglio,  who  commanded  the  French  and  by  Prince 
Bavarian  forces  in  Bohemia,  attacked  the  Auftri-  Charles, 
ans  commanded  by  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  in 
their  intrenchments  at  Budeis;  and  after  three 
repulfes,  the  Marfhal  was  defeated,  having  loft 
three  or  four  thoufand  men  in  the  feveral  attacks ; 
but  the  King  of  Pruffia  was  more  fuccefsful,  for 
he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Olmutz,  the  capital  of  The  King 
Moravia,  and  of  that  whole  province  almoft,  which  °edu™s  ia 
was  obliged  to  pay  him  heavy  contributions.  Moravia. 

His  Pruftian  Majefty,  at  the  inftance  of  the  The  King 
French,  was  pleafed  about  this  time  to  yield  up  of  Pruffia 
his  right  to  the  fucceftion  of  the  duchies  of  Juliers  gierldsesP 
and  Bergues  to  the  Prince  of  Sultfbach,  for  fome  an(j  ju. 
equivalent  offered  him  by  France,  which  is  fup-  liers. 
pofed  to  be  the  guarantee  of  the  duchy  of  Silefia, 
by  France  and  the  reft  of  the  Allies. 

Marlhal  Broglio  having  inverted  Egra,  that  The 
City  furrendred  on  the  8  th  of  April,  and  the  King  French 
of  Pruffia  took  Glatz  in  Bohemia  the  month  fol-  takeEgra. 
lowing,  but  was  obliged  to  quit  Olmutz  and  the 
Province  of  Moravia  on  the  approach  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorrain,  who  followed  him  into  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  attacked  his  Pruffian  Majefty  at 
Craflaw.  The  Auftrians  bid  fair  for  the  vidtory  The  bat- 
at  the  beginning  of  the  adtion,  having  broke  tie  of 
the  Pruffian  Horfe ;  but  falling  upon  the  plunder, Craflavv* 
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they  loft  the  advantage  they  had  obtained,  and 
in  the  end  were  repulfed  with  great  (laughter. 
Prince  Charles  however  made  his  retreat  in  good 
order,  the  Pruffians  not  being  in  a  condition  to 
purfue  them,  there  having  been  five  or  fix  thou¬ 
fand  men  killed  on  each  fide. 

A  peace  There  were  feveral  other  confiderable  actions 
between  between  the  Auftrians  and  the  Allies  this  cam- 
o^Huno-a"  Pa’&n>  but  a  treaty  being  let  on  foot  between  her 
ty  and  The  Hungarian  Majefty  and  the  King  of  Pruflia,  by 
King  of  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain,  the  Queen  agreed 
Pruffia.  to  yield  to  his  Pruffian  Majefty  all  Silefia  (except 
the  Principality  of  Tefchin  and  Tropau)  together 
with  the  territory  of  Glatz  in  Bohemia,  in  con- 
fideration  whereof,  his  Pruffian  Majefty  engaged 
to  obferve  an  exadl  neutrality,  and  to  withdraw 
his  troops  out  of  Bohemia  ;  which  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  on  the  firft  of  June  1742,  whereby  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  alfo  agreed  to  pay  the  fum  due  to  theEnglilh 
merchants,  on  a  mortgage  of  the  Silefian  filver 
mines,  and  his  Britannick  Majefty  guaranteed  this 
treaty,  both  as  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Eledtor 
of  Hanover. 

Saxony  The  King  of  Poland  alfo  agreed  to  a  neutrali- 
agreestoaty  for  Saxony,  on  condition  (’tis  faid)  that  his 
neutrality.  famj]y  ftould  fucceed  to  the  Auftrian  domini¬ 
ons,  on  failure  of  the  ifiue  of  the  late  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  and  that  fome  places  in  the  north 
of  Bohemia  (hould  be  ceded  to  him. 

Both  his  Polifh  and  Pruffian  Majefty,  it  is  faid, 
were  induced  to  come  into  this  neutrality  by 
fome  expreffes  which  fell  into  their  hands,  where¬ 
by  it  appeared  that  the  Erench  had  evidently  a 
defign  to  deftroy  the  German  Princes,  by  dividing 
them,  and  then  to  ufurp  the  dominion  of  their 
country,  or  at  lead;  the  diredtion  of  their  affairs. 
The  French  being  thus  deferted  by  the  Pruffians 
and  Saxons,  and  furrounded  on  every  fide  by 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  and  the  reft  of  the 
Auftrian  Generals,  offered  to  evacuate  Prague  and 
all  Bohemia,  if  the  Auftrians  would  permit  them 
to  retire  into  the  territories  of  France  •,  but  this 
the  Auftrians  refufed,  infilling  that  the  French 
in  Prague  fhould  furrender  prifoners  of  war ; 
which  the  French  refufing,  were  reduced  to  very 
great  diftrefs,  infomuch  that  they  lived  chiefly 
upon  horfe  flefh.  The  French  having  fuch  a  nu¬ 
merous  body  of  troops  in  Prague,  commanded 
TheAuf-  by  the  Marfhals  Bellisle  and  Broglio,  made 
iV^Tthc'  *'everal  brilk  fallies,  and  lometimes  nailed  up  the 
French  in  cannon  of  the  Auftrians,  and  in  general  behaved 
Prague,  with  great  bravery  and  condudl;  particularly  on 
the  nth  of  September,  they  made  a  Tally  with 
ten  thoufand  men,  obliged  the  Auftrians  to  aban¬ 
don  their  works,  and  retire  half  a  mile  from  the 
town  •,  and  two  days  after  the  Auftrians  received 
orders  to  raife  the  blockade,  and  join  the  grand 
army,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Lor¬ 
rain  :  whereupon  Marlhal  Broglio  marched  out 
of  Prague  with  12,000  men,  in  order  to  join  M. 
Mallebois,  who  was  advanced  to  the  frontiers 
of  Bohemia,  to  facilitate  their  jundlion  ;  and 
though  Broglio  was  not  able  to  effedt  it  at  this 
time,  yet  he  furnifhed  the  garifon  of  Prague  with 
provifions,  and  found  means  to  efcape  into  Sax¬ 
ony  himfelf. 

But  obi i g-  jn  the  mean  time,  the  Bavarians  being  fuperior 
ed  to  quit  tQ  tjje  Auftrians  in  that  Eledlorate,  obliged  them 
avam.  qUjt  Munich,  and  the  reft  of  the  towns  in  that 
M  Bellifle  C0Untl7>  an^  retire  to  Paffau  ;  and  on  the  feventh 
c (capes  of  December,  Marlhal  Bellisle  marched  out  of 

with  part  Prague  at  the  head  of  ten  or  twelve  thoufand 
of  the  ga-  men,  and  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  reach  Egra  in 
r.fon  01  VQL,  JJ.  CIII. 
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twelve  days.  In  thefe  marches  and  counter-mar¬ 
ches  of  the  French  and  Auftrians  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  many  thoufand  men  were  loft  by  fatigue, 
famine,  or  the  rigor  of  the  feafon,  but  many 
more  of  the  French  than  of  the  Germans,  as  the 
French  were  not  enured  to  fo  cold  a  climate. 

^  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Marlhal  Bellisle  at 
Egra,  Prince  Lobkowitz’s  fummoned  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  garifon  of  Prague  to  lur- 
render,  which  they  agreed  to,  on  condition  of 
being  fuffered  to  march  away  with  their  arms  and 
baggage;  and  on  the  17th  of  December,  the  The 
French  evacuated  the  town,  and  on  the  20th  theFrench 
citadel,  to  the  number  of  four  thoufand,  leaving  jjurre^dcr 
two  thoufand  fick  in  the  place,  who  were  to  re- 1  rasUe’ 
main  prifoners  of  war  by  the  capitulation.  Mar¬ 
lhal  Bellisle  having  joined  part  of  the  forces  of 
Marlhal  Broglio  near  Egra,  continued  his  march 
and  paffed  the  Rhine,  after  which  his  troops  took 
up  winter  quarters  in  their  own  country  ;  and 
thus  ended  this  terrible  winter’s  campaign,  where¬ 
in  many  more  had  perilhed  by  the  rigour  of  the 
feafon  and  forced  marches,  than  by  the  fword. 

During  the  remaining  part  of  the  winter,  the  F.gra 
Germans  formed  the  blockade  of  Egra  (cfteemedb}ockad*- 
the  key  of  Bohemia)  from  whence  the  French  fre¬ 
quently  iffued,  and  plundered  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  the  Auftrians  having  evacuated  Bavaria, 
the  Emperor  removed  from  Frankfort,  and  took 
up  his  refidence  in  his  capital  city  of  Munich, 
having  iffued  Letters  requifitorial  to  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  requiring  them  tofurnilh  provi¬ 
fions  for  the  French  army  under  Marlhal  Noailles 
who  was  expedted  in  Germany  about  this  time. 

On  the  1 2th  of  May  the  Queen  of  Hungary  Bavaria 
was  crowned  Queen  of  Bohemia  at  the  city  of  recovered 
Prague,  when  Ihe  received  advice,  that  her  troops  hy  th.e 
were  returned  into  Bavaria,  and  that  Prince Auftnans 
Charles  having  defeated  a  great  body  of  theagain’ 
Imperialifts,  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  Munich  again,  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
being  determined  to  take  the  field,  in  defence 
of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  twenty  thoufand  men 
were  embarked  in  Great  Britain  for  Flanders, 
where  there  arrived  foon  after  fixteen  thoufand  Ha¬ 
noverians  in  Britifh  pay,  and  fix  thoufand  Heffians, 
to  which  were  added,  twelve  thoufand  Auftrians ; 
but  the  Dutch  refufing  to  join  them,  and  it  be¬ 
ing  too  late  in  the  year  to  enter  upon  adtion,  this 
powerful  army  was  of  no  other  fervice  to  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  in  the  year  1742,  than  to 
divert  part  of  the  French  army  that  was  intended 
for  Germany,  and  encourage  the  Dutch  to  de¬ 
clare  themfelves,  as  they  did  not  long  after  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  promifing  to 
join  the  Britifh  forces  with  twenty  thoufand  of 
their  own  troops. 

Early  the  next  campaign  (1743)  the  Britifh  for¬ 
ces,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Stair,  took 
the  field,  and  with  the  Auftrians,  Hanoverians, 
and  Heffians,  began  their  march  for  Germany  ; 
and  the  Earl  with  the  Englilh  and  Auftrians  ar¬ 
rived  at  Frankfort  upon  the  Maine  the  latter  end 
of  May.  He  proceeded  to  pafs  that  river,  but 
the  French  advancing  with  their  whole  army  on 
the  31ft,  the  Earl  thought  fit  to  repafs  that  river 
again,  and  retire  to  his  former  camp  near  Hanau. 

On  the  7th  the  Earl  of  Stair  marched  towards 
Afchaffenbourgh,  where  the  King  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  arrived  about  this  time,  and  took  up  his 
quarters. 
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THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF 

The  Kin0-  having  received  certain  advice,  that  vals  of  the  horfe,  from  the  mountain  to  the  Mayn 
the  Marfhal°NoAiLLES  intended  to  prevent  our  in  two  lines,  which  were  fupported  alfo  by  the 
junction  with  the  body  of  Lunenburgh  and  Hef-  cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  alio  in  two  lines.  In 
flan  troops,  commanded  by  Prince  George  of  making  this  difpofition,  which  was  a  very  fine  one, 
HelTe,  fent  orders  to  the  faid  Prince  to  halt  at  and  which,  by  reafon  of  the  flow  motions  of  the 
Hanau,  and  determined  to  join  him  with  the  foot,  took  up  a  good  deal  of  time,  the  Earl  of 
whole  army.  Accordingly  on  Wednefday  the  Stair,  the  Duke  cI’Aremberg,  and  the  Marfhal 
26th,  upon  feveral  motions  which  the  French  ar-  Neipperg,  affifted  with  great  capacity  and  ac- 
my  made  to  the  left,  orders  were  given  for  the  ar-  tivity. 

my  to  {trike  their  tents  at  the  beating  of  the  tatoe.  The  French  had  palled  over  a  great  body  of 
to  remain  under  arms  till  break  of  day,  and  then  troops  during  the  night :  their  horfe,  the  houf- 
to  march  from  the  right,  in  two  columns,  the  hold  at  their  head,  palled  at  fords,  or  fwam 


troops  in  this  march  taking  the  places  affigned 
them  in  the  line  of  battle.  But  as  his  Majefty 
was  perfuaded  ,  that  if  the  enemy  attempt¬ 
ed  any  thing,  it  would  be  on  our  rear-guard, 
he  ordered  the  three  battalions  of  Englifh  guards, 
and-  the  four  of  Lunenburgh,  that  covered 
the  quarters,  as  alfo  the  Hanoverian  cavalry, 
with  fome  artillery,  to  bring  up  the  rear;  and  his 
Majefty  chofe  to  be  there  in  perfon,  as  the  place 
of  adtion. 

The  army  began  to  march  at  break  of  day, 
the  Britifh  cavalry  in  the  front,  followed  by  the 
Auftrian  ;  then  the  Britifh  foot,  followed  alfo  by 
the  Auftrian.  As  foon  as  the  French  faw  us  in 
motion,  they  alfo  began  to  march  with  great 
hafte  towards  our  right,  and  feveral  of  us  that 
went  down  to  the  river  fide,  reviewed  their  troops 
as  they  palled,  and  many  of  their  officers  con- 
verfed  with  ours.  The  French  left  their  camp 
Handing,  which  perfuaded  us,  that  Marfhal  De 
Noailles  was  to  have  executed  his  fcheme  that 
very  morning. 

His  Majefty  had  certain  advice,  the  day  before, 
of  their  making  two  bridges  upon  the  Mayn,  a 
little  below  Selingenftadt,  and  Colonel  Monta¬ 
gu,  and  Colonel  Gee,  who  relieved  him  at  Det- 
tingen,  had  both  fent  word,  that  many  of  their 
fquadrons  had  been  feen  on  this  fide  of  the  Mayn  ; 
fo  that  we  were  under  fome  apprehenfions  of  their 
intending  to  cut  off  our  communication  with 
Hanau.  We  remained  in  the  pofition  we  were  in 
after  the  troops  taking  their  polls,  halting  upon 
the  long  march,  and  expefting  the  King’s  orders, 
till  eight  of  the  clock,  the  front  of  our  horfe 
not  more  advanced  than  between  Klein  Oftein  and 
Dettingen.  About  this  time  a  battery  of  cannon, 
which  the  French  had  placed  at  a  little  chapel  on 
the  right  of  Hoechftadt,  began  to  play  upon  the 
Hanover  cavalry,  and  was  foon  anfwered  by  the 
Britifh  artillery  left  in  the  rear,  which  was  well 
ferved,  and  did  great  execution.  This  they  meant 
to  draw  our  attention  to  that  fide. 

Whilft  this  was  palling  in  the  rear,  we  began 
to  perceive  a  line  of  the  enemy’s  foot,  and  then  a 
fecond,  extending  between  the  villages  of  Dettin¬ 
gen  and  Wellheim  towards  the  mountain,  and 
two  columns  of  horfe  marching  the  fame  way  ;  fo 
that  our  front,  upon  the  halt,  being  to  the  river, 
the  enemy’s  army,  at  lefs  than  a  mile’s  diftance, 
was  upon  our  right  flank.  The  danger  was  vifi- 
ble  and  preffing,  and  his  Majefty,  arriving  at  that 
inftant,  ordered  the  Generals  of  the  day  to  make 
our  front  immediately  to  the  enemy,  by  extend¬ 
ing  the  right  towards  the  mountain,  and  the  left 
to  the  river,  and  the  two  lines  of  horfe  were  im¬ 
mediately  formed.  His  Majefty  ordered  the  foot 
that  was  coming  up  to  the  right  into  the  wood, 
and  fome  battalions  pofted  to  cover  that  flank 
and  as  faft  as  they  arrived,  placed  the  infantry, 
Britifli  and  Auftrian,  as  alfo  four  battalions  of 
Hanoverians,  who  all  marched  through  the  inter- 


over  :  the  foot  which  we  faw  marching  without 
baggage  along  the  river,  pafied  over  the  bridges, 
and  nothing  could  be  better  laid  than  this  plan 
of  Marfhal  Noailles’s,  if  he  had  left  the  mo- 
rafs  that  he  palled,  in  order  to  attack  us,  in  his 
front  •,  for  then  the  village  of  Dettingen  and  the 
Mayn  fecured  his  right,  the  morafs  his  front,  and 
the  mountains  his  left ;  but  probably  his  perfua- 
fion  of  our  furprize,  and  that  the  King  could 
not  in  fo  little  a  time  make  a  difpofition  to  op- 
pofe  him,  made  him  come  into  ground  where  he 
was  accelTible  by  all  his  front. 

During  the  whole  difpofition,  which  lafted 
from  eight  to  twelve,  the  French  batteries,  poft¬ 
ed  on  the  rifing  grounds  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Mayn,  did  us  a  great  deal  of  harm,  flanking  us 
from  left  to  right  within  200  paces. 

About  twelve,  every  thing  being  ready,  and 
the  French  advancing,  his  Majefty  ordered  us  to 
march  to  meet  them  :  Lieutenant  Generals  Clay¬ 
ton  and  Somerfeldt,  and  his  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  Major  General, 
were  at  the  head  of  the  firft  line  of  foot :  the 
Earl  of  Dunmore,  Lieutenant  General,  and  the 
Earl  of  Rothes,  Major  General  at  the  head  of  the 
fecond.  General  Honywood,  Lieutenant  Gene¬ 
ral  Campbell,  Ligonier,  and  Baron  De  Cour- 
riere,  and  Lord  Albemarle,  as  Major  General, 
were  at  the  head  of  the  firft  line  of  horfe  ;  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Generals  Cope  and  Hawley,  at  the  head 
of  the  fecond.  Our  lines  halted  half  way  to 
the  enemy,  to  give  the  loldiers  time  to  breathe ; 
and  having  given  a  general  fliout  or  huzza,  march¬ 
ed  on  to  the  enemy  with  great  alacrity.  A  large 
fquadron  of  horfe,  that  happened  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  French  line  of  foot,  upon  the  left 
of  their  center,  having  kept  that  poft  while  we 
were  advancing,  provoked  part  of  our  front  line 
to  fire  upon  them;  this  occafioned  all  the  line 
to  fire  too  foon  :  however,  this  had  no  ill  con- 
fequence,  they  loaded  again  in  an  inftant,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  enemy,  who  was  alfo  moving  to¬ 
wards  us ;  the  fire  in  a  moment  was  general  upon 
all  the  front,  our  line  ftill  advancing  and  gaining 
ground.  Lieutenant  General  Clayton  fent  to  de¬ 
fire  fome  fquadrons  near  the  river,  where  he  ap¬ 
prehended  the  enemy  might  flank  him :  the 
Lieutenant  General  of  the  day  fent  him  Brigadier 
Bland’s  dragoons,  who  in  that  poft  fuffered  ex¬ 
tremely.  The  fire  from  all  the  batteries  of  the 
enemy,  and  particularly  from  thofe  in  our  flanks, 
was  prodigious,  and  our  artillery  anfwered  very 
brifkly,  though  much  inferior  in  quality  and  num¬ 
ber.  About  this  time  the  Black  Mufqueteers  de¬ 
tached  themfclves  from  their  line,  pafied  between 
the  two  fires  of  the  foot,  and  came  full  gallop  to 
attack  the  firft  fquadron  on  our  right ;  they  were 
received  as  fuch  a  rafh  a£tion  deferved,  were  all 
cut  to  pieces,  and  their  ftandard  taken. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Britifli  and  Auftrian 
cavalry,  paffing  through  the  intervals  of  the  foot, 
2  went 
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went  and  attacked  the  houfhold  troops  of  France  ; 
they  found  them  interlined  with  foot,  and  many 
of  our  regiments  were  repulfed.  However,  they 
foon  rallied  and  returned  to  the  charge,  our  lines 
of  foot  fti!l  advancing  ;  and  a  brigade  or  detach¬ 
ment  of  grenadiers,  pofted  in  their  front,  behind 
a  curtain,  oppofite  to  our  right  wing  of  horfe, 
having  given  way,  all  their  front  began  to  do  the 
fame,  till  they  put  the  morafs  before  them,  and 
Dettingen  ftill  on  the  right,  and  then  their  whole 
army  retired,  with  great  precipitation,  towards 
the  wood  and  village  of  Welfheim.  Lord  Stair 
ordered  the  Lieutenant  Generals  Campbell  and 
Ligonier  to  pafs  the  morafs,  as  well  as  they 
could,  and  march  with  the  horfe  ftraight  to  Det¬ 
tingen  ;  which  having  done,  and  fent  to  recon¬ 
noitre  the  village,  they  found  it  abandoned;  when 
they  marched  to  Welfheim,  where  fome  fqua- 
drons  ftill  appeared  on  the  lkirts  of  the  wood, 
who,  at  their  approach,  flung  themfelves  into  the 
woods,  and  behind  the  village  ;  which,  though 
barricaded  all  round,  and  loop- holes  made  through 
all  the  walls  and  tops  of  the  houfes,  we  found 
likewife  abandoned.  Lord  Stair  not  thinking 
it  prudent  to  venture  the  horfe  into  the  wood,  till 
the  foot  could  come  up,  ordered  the  former  to 
halt ;  but  rnoft  of  the  enemy  had,  by  this  time, 
repafled  the  river,  either  over  their  bridges,  or  at 
fords,  where,  in  their  hurry,  many  were  drown¬ 
ed. 

Thus  ended  this  day,  wherein  the  bravery  of 
our  troops  cannot  be  too  much  commended.  Our 
infantry  ftill  gained  ground  from  the  beginning, 
till  they  remained  mafters  of  the  field.  Our  ca¬ 
valry  fupported,  for  eight  or  nine  hours,  the  moft 
fevere  cannonade  that  ever  was  known,  and  then 
attacked  the  houfhold  troops,  who,  to  do  them 
juftice,  fupported  the  ancient  reputation  of  their 
corps  with  great  bravery.  In  this  aftion  Ligo- 
nier’s  regiment  of  horfe,  and  Bland’s  dragoons, 
fuffered  moft,  and  gained  great  reputation.  It  is 
reckoned  the  enemy  loft  above  8000  men,  and 
our  lofs  amounted  to  near  2500.  The  King  con¬ 
tinued  the  whole  day  at  the  head  of  the  foot. 

Lift  of  French  ftandards  taken  at  the  battle  near 

Dettingen ,  on  the  \6th  of  June ,  O.S.  1743. 

1.  A  white  ftandard  finely  embroidered  with 
gold  and  filver,  a  thunder-bolt  in  the  middle,  up¬ 
on  a  blue  and  white  ground.  Motto,  Sensere  Gi- 
gantes.  Both  fides  the  fame. 

2.  A  red  ftandard,  two  hands  with  a  fword, 
and  with  a  laurel  wreath  and  imperial  crown  at 
top.  Motto,  Incorrupta  Fides  &  avita  Virtus. 
On  the  other  fide  the  fun.  Motto,  Nec  pluribus 
impar. 

3.  A  yellow  ftandard,  embroidered  with  gold 
and  filver,  the  fun  in  the  middle.  No  motto. 

4.  A  green  ditto,  in  the  fame  way. 

5.  The  maft  of  another  torn  off,  but  appears  to 
have  been  red. 

6.  A  white  ftandard,  embroidered  with  gold 
and  filver ;  in  the  middle,  a  bunch  of  nine  ar¬ 
rows  tied  with  a  wreath,  all  ftained  with  blood, 
the  lance  broke  ;  the  Cornet  killed  without  fall¬ 
ing,  being  buckled  behind  to  his  horfe,  and  his 
ftandard  buckled  to  him.  Motto,  Alterius  Jovis, 
altera  Tela.  This  ftandard  belonged  to  the  Muf- 
quetaires  Noirs,  and  was  taken  by  a  ferjeant  of 
Lieutenant  General  Hawley’s  of  the  right  fqua- 
dron  of  the  whole  line. 


In  a  private  letter  concerning  this  battle,  we  Thomas 
were  told,  that  Sir  Robert  Rich’s  regiment  B„r.own>  of 
having  loft  their  ftandard,  a  private  man  rode  in- 
to  a  fquadron  of  French  horfe,  fword  in  hand,  Yorkflme. 
and  retook  it. 

By  the  accounts  from  Paris,  the  French  had 
the  aflfuranceto  claim  the  victory,  under  pretence 
of  their  becoming  mafters  of  the  field  of  battle  the 
next  day,  upon  the  allies  purfuing  their  march 
for  Hanau,  (which  they  call  a  retreat)  and  leaving 
their  fick  and  wounded  behind.  Upqn  which,  in 
an  account  printed  at  Francfort,  and  reprinted  at 
the  Hague,  it  is  obferved,  as  the  allies  continued 
their  march,  according  to  their  original  defign, 
to  Hanau,  the  French  had  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
gaining  the  next  day  not  only  the  field  of  battle, 
but  his  Britannic  Majefty’s  head  quarters  at  Af- 
chaftenbourg,  on  which  fome  people  fancy  they 
will  raife  doubts  about  the  victory  ;  but  as  they 
have  only  taken  one  piece  of  cannon,  a  very  few 
colours,  and  fcarce  any  prifoners,  fuch  a  pretence 
would  be  ridiculous ;  neither  does  M.  Noailles 
ftand  in  need  of  any  fuch  artifices  to  raife  his  repu¬ 
tation,  fince  every  body  agrees,  that  he  did,  on 
this  occafion,  all  that  could  be  expected  from  4 
brave  man,  or  an  experienced  general. 

The  French,  according  to  their  ufual  modefty, 
alfo  affeft  greatly  to  exaggerate  the  lofs  of  the  al¬ 
lies,  and  diminifh  their  own  ;  pretending,  in  one 
of  their  accounts,  that  their  lofs  amounted  to  a- 
bout  4000  men,  and  that  of  the  allies  to  6000. 

But  it  appears  by  a  lift  taken  of  the  killed  and 
wounded,  that  on  the  fide  of  the  Auftrians  and 
their  allies,  there  were  2351  killed  and  wounded, 
and  no  more.  The  French  having  left  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  his  dominions  at  the  mercy  of  the  Au¬ 
ftrians,  as  has  been  intimated  already,  the  Impe¬ 
rial  General  Count  Seckendorf  was  obliged 
thereby  to  agree  to  a  fufpenfion  of  arms,  though 
the  war  ftill  continued  between  the  Auftrians  and 
the  French,  who  had  not  yet  totally  evacuated 
either  Bohemia  or  Bavaria,  but  kept  pofteftion  of 
fome  of  the  ftrong  towns. 

His  Britannick  Majefty  remaining  ftill  in  his 
camp  near  Hanau,  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain, 

Marfhal  Khevenhuller,  and  feveral  more  of 
the  Auftrian  Generals,  paid  him  a  vifit  on  the 
15th  of  July,  and  continued  there  till  the  18th, 
when  it  is  fuppofed  the  future  operations  of  the 
campaign  were  concerted;  Prince  Charles  re¬ 
turning  afterwards  to  his  army  on  the  Rhine, 
marched  up  that  river  as  high  as  Brifac  ;  where¬ 
upon  the  Duke  of  Noailles  detached  part  of  his 
army  into  the  Upper  Alface,  to  join  the  French 
forces  already  there,  and  oppofe  Prince  Charles, 
if  he  fliould  attempt  to  pais  the  Rhine  thereabouts : 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  Duke  retired  with  the 
remainder  of  the  French  army  quite  out  of  Ger  ¬ 
many  into  the  Lower  Alface.  Whereupon  the 
French  Minifters  every  where  declared  that  the 
King  had  commanded  his  armies  to  retire  put  of 
Germany,  and  commit  no  hoftilities  there,  unlefs 
they  were  attacked  ;  but  that  he  fhould  regard, 
and  even  treat  thofe  as  direct  enemies,  who  fliould 
aft  in  any  manner  againlt  his  armies,  and  not  as 
allies  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary  ;  which  was  given 
out  to  deter  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  from  ap¬ 
proaching  his  frontiers:  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  publifhed  a  manifefto,  decla¬ 
ring,  that  as  fhe  had,  by  the  blefling  of  God,  and 
the  afflftance  of  her  allies,  delivered  her  domini¬ 
ons  from  her  enemies  that  had  invaded  them,  who 

had 
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had  been  obliged  to  repafs  the  Rhine,  fhe  was  re- 
folved  to  improve  the  advantages  (he  had  obtain¬ 
ed,  and  therefore  had  commanded  her  Generals 
to  penetrate  into  the  dominions  of  France  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Empire,  and  aflured  the 
inhabitants  of  Alface,  Burgundy,  Franche  Coun¬ 
ty,  Lorrain  and  Bar,  and  of  that  part  of  the 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg  which  had  been  difmem- 
bered  from  it,  that  her  armies  were  fent  to  deli¬ 
ver  them  from  a  fituation  which  often  expofed 
their  countries  to  be  the  feat  of  war  •,  and  if  they 
remained  quiet  in  their  dwellings,  and  did  not 
take  up  arms  againft  her,  but  punctually  paid  their 
contributions,  and  furnifhed  the  provilions  and 
forage  that  was  demanded,  they  might  rely  on 
the  Queen’s  clemency,  who  had  no  other  view 
than  to  fecure  the  tranquility  of  the  Empire,  by 
confining  France  within  her  ancient  bounds. 

Prince  The  Auftrian  and  French  armies  being  now 
attempt  P°^e(^  on  t^ie  banks  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  canno- 
to  pafs  the  naded  each  other  ;  and  though  Prince  Charles 
Rhine.  could  not  find  an  opportunity  of  pafling  that  river 
in  the  face  of  fo  numerous  an  army  as  the  French 
Generals  commanded,  the  Huflars  made  frequent 
incurfions  into  Alface,  where  they  met  with  a 
rich  booty,  and  laid  the  country  under  contribu¬ 
tion.  In  the  mean  time  the  Britifh  forces  and 
their  allies  pafied  the  Lower  Rhine  a  little  below 
Mentz,  and  on  the  27th,  N.  S.  began  to  march 
along  the  weftern  bank  of  that  river  towards  Al¬ 
face,  in  order  to  give  the  Duke  of  Noailles 
battle,  or  compel  him  to  retire  further  from  the 
Rhine,  and  facilitate  Prince  Charles’s  pafling 
that  river,  which  he  attempted  feveral  times,  but 
his  troops  were  repulfed ;  and  this  was  afcribed  to 
the  infignificant  diverfion  the  Englifh  and  their 
allies  made  in  the  Lower  Alface :  they  advanced 
The  allies  indeed  through  the  Palatinate,  but  when  the 
cautious  of  French  retired  into  their  own  country,  the  allies 
invading  were  extremely  cautious  of  attacking  them ;  and 
the  French  as  to  the  £>utch  they  always  kept  a  confiderable 
.erntories.  (jj^ancCj  jn  ^  rear  ^  armyj  that  tf^y  might 


not  give  any  umbrage  to  the  French  :  for  nothing 
feems  more  manifeft  than  that  the  allied  army  ne¬ 
ver  intended  to  purfue  the  French  into  their  own 
country,  and  begin  an  offenfive  war  with  that  na¬ 
tion  :  and  as  the  French  Generals  very  well  under- 
ftood  this,  they  detached  fo  many  of  their  forces 
into  the  Upper  Alface  to  oppofe  the  paffage  of  * 
Prince  Charles,  that  he  found  it  impracticable 
to  attempt  it  any  longer:  and  if  there  was  any 
difference  between  his  Britifh  Majefty  and  that 
Prince  at  their  interview  near  Hanau,  as  the 
french  infinuated,  it  probably  proceeded  from  the 
King’s  averfion  to  invade  the  dominions  of 
France,  and  make  a  diverfion  in  the  Lower  Al¬ 
face,  while  Prince  Charles  paffed  the  Rhine  in 
Upper  Alface. 

Jn  the  mean  time  the  garifon  of  Ingolftadt  a- 
greed  to  furrender  on  condition  of  being  permit¬ 
ted  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war ; 
and  on  the  18th  of  September  the  Bavarians  took  TheBava- 
the  oaths  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  with  fome  nans  ta^e 
alteration  at  their  requeft,  wherein  they  promife 
fidelity  and  obedience  to  her  Majefty,  fo  long  0f  j^n.  * 
only  as  fhe  fliall  be  in  poflefllon  of  the  Bavarian  gary. 
dominions. 

The  garifon  of  Egra  alfo  furrendered  about  the  Egra  fur- 
fame  time,  and  fubmitted  to  remain  prifoners  of  renders, 
war ;  and  the  town  was  evacuated  on  the  31ft  of 
Auguft  •,  fo  that  the  Queen  of  Hungary  had  then 
no  enemies  left  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Rhine. 

His  Britifh  Majefty  left  the  army  at  Hanau, 
and  fet  out  for  Hanover  on  the  5th  of  October, 
and  foon  after  the  Englifh  and  Hanoverians  be¬ 
gun  their  march  back  to  Flanders,  and  the  Dutch 
to  their  own  territories:  Prince  Charles  alfo  Prince 
finding  the  pafling  of  the  Rhine  impracticable  fe-  Charles 
parated  his  army,  and  fent  them  into  winter  j^^y. 
quarters  j  which  he  had  no  fooner  done  but  the 
French  paffed  the  Rhine  at  Hunninghen  with  The 
20000  men  to  the  German  fide,  where  they  for-  French  en- 
tified  themfelves,  and  maintained  their  ground  terGer* 
the  following  winter,  .  gajn 
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He  marries  the  daughter  of  King  Staniflaus  <>39 

The  debts  of  France  and  the  methods  of  paying 
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Fleury’s  adminiftration  _  641 

The  Duke  of  Lorrain  does  homage  to  the  King  of 
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Hamclin  city 

95 

HANOVER 

49,  95,  98 

Harderwick  town 

J53 

Harlebeck  town 

231 

Hans  towns  * 

56 

Harburg  city 

93 

Hafelunen  town 

125 

Haffelt  town 

ibid. 

Havte  de  Grace  port 

494 

Haynburg  town 

58 

Hazefield  town  and  county 

106 

Heckingen  city  1  ' 

103 

HEIDELBURG,  capital  of  the  Palatinate 

HI 

Heiligenftat  town 

1x7 

Helmont  town 

227 

Helvoetfluys  port 

H9 

Henneburg  caftle  and  county 

670 

Herborn  city  and  univerfity 

106 

Herfurt  town,  nunnery 

*3* 

Herring  filhery 

207 

Herentals  town 

227 

HERMANSTAT,  capital  of  Tranfll  vania 

J9 

Herngrunt  city 

11 

Hiers  town  and  iflands 

466 

Hildefheimcity  and  bifliopric 

1 21 

Hirchfield  abby  and  territory 

105 

Hochft  town 

117 

Hochftet  town 

67 

Hoenloe  or  Holack  county 

70 

Hogue  la 

202 

Hohenburg  city  and  county 

103 

Holienzollern  principality 

ibid. 

Holftein  duchy 

90 

Homberg  city 

105,  no 

Hoorn  city 

149 

Horn  town  and  county 

125, 132 

Hoogftraten  town 

227 

Honfleur  port 

292 

Hoxter  city 

1 34 

Hoy  town  and  county 
Hulft  town 
Hunningen  fortrefs 
Huefca  town 
Hurepois  territory 
Hus,  John  the  reformer 


132 

229 

109 

69Z 

447 

102 
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JA  C  A  town 

Jagendorf  city  and  duchy 
Jago  de  cacem  town 
Jargeau  town 

James  II.  King  of  England  dies 
proclaimed  King  there 
Iburg  town 

Idria  town  and  territory 

Jena  city 

Jever  town 

Jews  fettle  at  Naples 

Iglawcity 

Iglaw  river 

Hants  town 

Ilock  town 

Imola  town 

Imperial  cities 

Ingoldftat  city 

Inn  river 

Inquifition  in  Portugal 

Infpruck  capital  of  Tyrol 

Jofeph  Emperor,  his  acceffion 

Ifabel  fort 

Ifchia  ifland 

Ifer  river 

Ifere  river 

Ifendick  town 

Ifenarts  city 

Ifle  of  France,  province 

Jflemond  ifland  and  town 

Iflel  river 

Judenburg  city 

Julierscity  and  duchy 
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1 r  EISERWAERT  city 
I\.  Keiferburg  town 
Keiferlauterncity 
Kempten  city 
Kempen  town 
Khiel  fortrefs 
Kirkburg  city  and  county 
Kloppenburg  town 
•Knocque  fort 
Koningftein  town 
Koningfeck  county 
Krembs  city 
Kuftein  city 


693 

2 

7H 

497 

in  France,  and  his  fon 
58 
1 27 
317 

76 

133 

427 

2 

it  1 

268 

22 

378 

55 
6  6 
2.6 

810 

60 

4° 

230 

4°4 
2  6 

280,  460 
229 

5« 
439 

149 

*43 

56 

127 
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1 12 

109 
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103 

I25 

231 

**7 

103 
58 
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LAbour  territory 
Ladenburg  city 
Lagos  port 
Lagny  town 
Lamago  town 
Lanciano  town 
Landes  territory 
Landen  battle 
Langres  town 
Landrecy  town 
Languedoc  province 
Landau  city 
Landeron  town 
Landflhut  city 
Laon  city  and  territory 
Laval  town 
Lavagne  port 
Lavaur  city  and  diocefe 
LAUBACH,  capital  of  Carniola 
Lavicllo  town 
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481 

112 

7  S6 

447 

781 

39® 

481 

202,225 

455 

23+ 

4<59 
108 
270 
6  7 
45  o 
495 

290 

470 

59 

39z 

Lauflcn 


19, 
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Lauflen  city 
Lavoro  province 
Lauffenburg  city 
Xaufanne  city 
Lauterach  city 
Lawenburgh  city  and  duchy 
Lawingen  city 
Leccie  town 
Lech  river 
Ledour  town 
Ledefna  town 
Leer  town 
Leira  city 

Leghorn  city  and  port 
Leipfick  city  and  Univerfity 
Lemgow  city 
Lens  city 
Leningen  city 
Leon  city  and  diocefe 
Leon  city  and  province 
Leopoldftat  city 

Leopold  Emperor,  hisacceffion  and  death 

Lerida  city 

Lefina  town 

Leffines  town 

Leueor  Levia  town 

Lewis  fort 

Leyden  city 

Limburg  city  and  duchy 

Liege  city  and  bifhoprick 
Lindaw  city 
Lignits  city  and  duchy 
Lingen  town  and  county 
Lieu  river 
Liefkins  fort 
Lints  city 
Lier  town 
Liefle  town 
Lieuvin  territory 
Lillo  town  and  fort 
Limoges  city 
Limoufin  province 
Lints  city 
Lipari  iflands 
Lippe  city  and  county 

Lippefpring  or  Lippesburg  town 

Lippe  river 
Lifceux  city 
Lifle  city 

LISBON,  capital  of  Por  tugal 
Lizier  St. 

Locarno  city  and  baillage 
Lodi  city  and  territory 
Lodeva  city  and  diocefe 
Loire  river 
Loiret  or  little  Loire 
Lombes  town 
Lomellin  territory 
Loo  palace 

Loretto  city  and  chapel 
Lorca  town 
Lorrain  duchy 
Lot  river 
Loveftein  caftle 

LONDON  city^  J  °  ^  oL  u  W- 
Eouvain  city  and  univerfity 
Lowenftein  city 
Loxa  town 
Lubeck  city 
Liicon  town 
Lucern  city  and  canton 
LuCerna  capital  of  the  V audois  vallies 

Lucrine  lake 
Lude  town 

Lugano  city  and  baillage 
Lugo  town 
Lumbard  Kings 
Luneville  town 
Lunenburg  city  and  duchy 
Lufignan  town 
Luxemburg  city  and  province 
Luzzar.i  battle 
Lyons  city  and  territory 
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68 

103 

251 

113 

9O 

67 

392 
26,  143 
48 1 
688 
133 
781 
299 

74 

132 

233 

113 

487 

687 

11 

36,  40 
696 
391 

235 

224 

108 

147 

119,23d 

123 

102 

2 

133 
222 
229 

58 
226 
45i 
492 
226 
504 
ibid, 
58,  121 

399 
132 
1 26 
26 
492 
42,  232 
778 
482 
253 
294 

72 

436 

496 

482 

284 

*53 
37i 
70  6 
109 

479 
*53 
485 
224 
'  104 
706 

93 

485 

251 

282 

388 

126 

253 

688 

•  347 

no 

93 

485 

235 
39>  295 
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H3 
7°7 
227 

493 

ibidi 

3°9 

80 

.  706 
4°,  706,  79^ 

488 

43 
312 
404 
112,  n6 
406 


MAcerata  city 
MADRID 
Maes  river 

Majorca  ifland  and  city 
Maeftricht  city 
Maine  city  and  province 
Maine  river 
Magliano  town 
Magdeburg  city  and  duchy 
Malaga  velez 
Malaga  city  and  port 
Malo  St.  port  and  diocefe 
Malplaquet  battle 
Malamocco  town  and  ifland 
Maloria  ifland 
Manheim  city 
Malta  ifland 
MandevileSir  John 
Manleon  town 
Mansfield  city  and  county 
Manfredonia  town 
Manferty 

Mants  city  and  territory 
Marche  province 
Margaret  iflands 
Mardyke  port 
Marli  palace 
Marino  city  and  republic 

Marienburg  city  70,121, 

Marlborough  Duke,  his  march  to  the  Danube 
Marriages  double,  between  Spain  and  Portugal 
Marpurg  city 
Martins  St.  town 
Martray  fort 

Marfeilles  city  and  diocefe 
Mary’s  St.  port 
Marvege  town 

Mary  Queen  of  England,  her  death 
Mafia  city  and  territory 
Mafcon  city  and  territory 
Mafia  town 

Mafferanoeity  and  principality 
Matricula  of  the  Empire 
Maubeuge  town 
Maura  S't.  ifland 
Maurienne  county 
Maxence  town 
Maximin  St.  town 
Mazara  city  and  province 
Meauxcity 

Mecklin  or  Malines  city  and  lordfhip 
Mecklenburgh  duchy 
Medellen  town 
Medemblick  city 
Megen  town 
Melazzo  city  and  port 
Meiningen  city 
Mello  town 
Meiflen  city 
Mellingen  town 
Melun  town 
Mende  city  and  diocefe 
Mefina  city  and  port 
Meppen  town 
Mermande  town 
Menin  town 
Mersburg  city 
Merue  river 

MENTS  city  and  Eledorate 
Metling  city 
Mets  city 
Mefieres  town 
Mertola  town 
Meurs  town 
Meyn  town 
Middlemark  territory 
MIDDLEBURG,  capital  of  Zeland 
Middleburg  city 
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123 

481 

76 

391 

495 
447' 
504 

467, 
232 

449 
375 
234 

39 

805 

104 

282 

484 

464 

39° 

474 

202 

3°5 

457 

307 
282 
•  .134 

234 

319 

280 

450 
.464 
398 
455 

228 
88 

701 

149 
227 
397 
•  7o 
127 

75 

255 

447 

474 

396 

125 

480 

231 

75 

143 

116 

59 

1 10 

454 

785 

121 

48 

8» 

150 

229 
Migliaa 
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Miglais  river 

698 

•Milan  city  and  duchy 

292 

Milhaud  town 

480 

Mincio  river 

278 

Mintio  river 

671 

Miniato  T odefco  town 

304 

Minorca  iflands 

707 

Mindelheim  principality 

103 

Miranda  town 

783 

Minden  city  and  duchy 

132 

Mirepoix  city  and  diocefe 

47 1 

Mifnia  marquifate 

73 

Mirandola  city  and  duchy 

2.96 

Mifenum  town 

389 

Modena  city  and  duchy 

427,296 

Molife  town  and  province 

391 

Monaco  port 

290 

Moncaon  town 

782 

Mondovi  town 

281 

Mongats  city 

4 

Monmouth  Duke,  his  rebellion 

193 

MONS  city,  capital  of  Hainalt 

201,  234 

Monra  town 

785 

Monftier  town 
Montalegre  caftle 
Montecaflel  town 
Montmedy  town 
Montfort  town  anJ  county 
Mon  troy  al  town 
Montpelier  city  and  diocefe 
Montlewis  town 
Montalban  town 
Montmarfan  town 
Montargis  city 
Montlucon  town 
Montbrifon  city 
Montferrat  mount 
Montefiafcone  town 
Mohtalto  town 
Montecaffino  town 
Montefiafcoli  town 


n\v 


280 
784 
231 
2  36 
*®3> 15T 
119 
472 
478 

480 

481 
498 
500 
502 
696 

369 

374 

389 

390 


Hiftory  393 

Produce  of  the  country  394,429 

Forces  >and  revenues,  3^ 

Traffick  revived,  and  Jews  invited  to  fettle  there  427 

Naples  declares  for  a  neutrality  in  the  war 
The  Britilh  fquadron  threaten  Naples 
Narbonne  city  and  diocefe 
Narenza  town 
Narni  town 

NafTau  city  and  county 
Navarre  provinces 
Navigation  a£f 
Naumburg  city  and  territory 
Neckar  river 

Ndlenburg  city  and  landgravate 
NETHERLANDS,  their  iituationand  extent 
17  provinces 

United  under  the  houfe  of  Burgundy 
Devolve  on  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
Part  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy 
Revolutions  in  the  Netherlands 
United  at  Utrecht 
Their  alliance  with  England 
Earl  of  Leicefter  their  governor 
Their  Eaft  and  Weft  India  companies 
The  F rench  reduce  part  of  the  Spanifh  Netherlands  1 8  6 
Nerac  town 
Nettuno  town 

Neufchattel  city  and  territory 
Nevers  city 

Neuremberg  city  and  territory 
Neuftat  town 
Newburg  city  and  duchy 
Newport  town  and  port 
Newhaufel  city 
Newfol  city 

Newmark  city  and  territory 
Ni’ce  city  and  territory 


426 
428 
472 
318 

37° 
106 
478,  692 
179 

75 
26 
103 

335 

336 
ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid, 
ibid. 

139 

140 

141 
178 
1  8(5 

479 
368 
492 

499 
72 

59 
67 
280 
1 1 
ibid 
<7*  79 


Nicofia  city 
Nicholas  St.  town 


37,  153, 


283 

397 

109 

180 


Mont  St.  Angelo 

391 

Nifmes  city  and  diocefe 

473 

Montreal  town 

398 

Ninove  town 

230 

Montmorency  town 

447 

NilTa  city 

24 

Monterau  town 

455 

Nivernois  province 

499 

Mouldidier  town 

452 

Noli  town 

289 

Mohtrevil  town 

453 

Nomeney  town 

I  I  O 

Montmelion  city 

279,462 

Nona  town 

318 

Montfaucon  town 

5°5 

Norcia  town 

370 

Montferrat  duchy 

283,184 

Norden  town 

133 

Montepulciano  town 

3°4 

Notdlingen  city 

104 

Montealcino  city 

3°5 

Normandy  province 

490 

Morat  baillage 

254 

Northaufen  city 

76 

Moravia  province 

2 

Noto  town  and  province 

398 

Morlachia  province 

318 

Novara  town  and  territory 

294 

Morea  peninfula 

47 

Novigrad  town 

318 

Morlaix  port 

488 

Noyon  town  and  territory 

45i 

Morviedro  town  and  river 

698 

Nuys  town 

12 1 

Mofelle  river 

26 

Nyenburg  town 

132 

Mothe  town 

1 10 

Mount  St.  Michael  port 

493 

O 

Muldorf  city 

68 

Mulberg  city 

75 

Oberlaubach  town 

59 

Mulhaufen  city 

109 

Oberwefel  town 

11 9 

MUNICH,  capital  of 

66 

Oder  river 

•  i 

Murbach  city 

109 

Oetingen  city  and  principality 

104 

Munfter  city  and  bilhoprick 

I25 

Offenburg  city 

103 

Muret  town 

482 

Oglio  river 

278 

Murcia  city  and  province 

706 

Oldenburg  city  and  county 

133 

Mulhaufen  town 

274 

Oleron  town  and  illand 

478,484 

N 

NAbburg  city 

Naerden  town 
Namur  city  and  county 
NANCY,  capital  of  Lorrain 
Nants  city  and  diocefe 
NAPLES  Kingdom 
Soil,  fivers,  mountains 
Genius  of  the  people 
Naples  city 


<>7 

149 

235 

109 

486 

381 

382 
ibid 

383 


Olita  town 
Oliva  peace 
Olivenza  city 

OLMUTS,  capital  ofMoravis* 
Omers  St.  city 
Oneglia  port  and  territory 
Oppenheim  city 
Orange  principality 


692 

36 

735 

2 

232 
290 
1  iz 
462 


Orange  Prince,  married  to  the  Princefs  Mary,  daugh 
ter  of  Charles  I,  King  of  England  177 

Orange  Prince,  married  to  the  Princefs  Mary,  eldeft 
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daugh* 
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daughter  of  James  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  King 


of  England 

190 

Orange  Prince,  his  expedition  to  England 

*9  S 

Orange  Prince  and  Princefs,  declared  King  and  Queen 

of  Great  Britain 

200 

Orbitello  port 

307 

Orchies  town 

232 

Orleans  city 

49<f 

Orefand  ifland 

151 

Orleans  canal  and  foreft 

496 

Orleanois  province 

bid 

Orne  river 

49 1 

Ortegal  town  and  cap* 

689 

Ortona  town 

390 

Ofburg  town 

229 

Ofera  town 

318 

Ofimo  town 

374 

Ofnabrug  city  and  diocefe 

326 

Oftend  port 

230 

Oftuni  town 

392 

Oftia  port  town 

368 

Otranto  city  and  territory 

392 

Oudenard  city 

231 

Overifiel  province 

152 

Oviedo  city 

690 

Ouch  territory 

492 

Oulx  town 

460 

Oye  county 

452 

Oyfe  river 

45* 

P 

T)  ADUA  city  and  territory 

JL  Paderborn  city  and  bifhopric 

3*2 

126 

Pago  town 

318 

Paimbeuf  town 

487 

Palatinate  Bavarian 

65 

Palatinate  of  the  Rhine 

**3 

Palace  Royal  at  Madrid 

679 

Palencia  town 

687 

Paleftrina  city 

367 

Palma  Nova  town 

3*7 

Pamiers  city 

477 

Pampeluna  city 

69  2 

Papoul  ci,ty  and  diocefe 

47* 

Parenzo  town 

318 

Pardo  palace  in  Spain 

680 

PARIS,  metropolisof  F  ranee 

439 

PARMA  city  and  duchy 

297 

Partition  treaty 

38 

Paflage  port 

691 

Patrimony  of  St.  Peters 

368 

PAU,  capital  ofBearne 

478 

Patti  port  town 

397 

Pavia  city  and  territory 

293 

Paul  St.  town 

233 

Pendragon  town 

781 

Pecenas  town 

472 

Peina  town 

121 

Penna  town 

391 

Peniche  town 

78 1 

Peroufe  valley 

282 

Perthois  territory 

454 

Perufa  city 

282 

Peronne  town 

452 

Perigord  territory 

480 

Periguex  city 

ibid ■ 

Perpignan  capital  of  Rouffillon 

477 

Perugia  city  and  territory 

370 

Perche  province 

495 

Perchegouet  territory 

49  8 

Pefarro  town 

375 

Pefchiera  town 

316 

Peft  city 

11 

Peterfhagen  town 

132 

Peterwaradin  city 

22 

Pfird  or  Ferret  city 

109 

Pfortzheim  city 

100 

-Philipfburg  city 

112 

Philips  fort 

229 

Philipville  town 

233 

277» 


Piacenza  or  Plaizance  city 
Piava  river 
Picardy  province 

PIEDMONT 
Pietra  mala  town 
Pied  de  port  town 
Pienza  town  • 

Pionofo  ifland 

Piombino  town  and  principality 
Pignerol  fortrefs 
Pinas  cape 
Pi  fa  city 
Placentia  town 
Placentia  city 
Plawen  city 
Plaflendal  town 
Po  river 

Poggio  Imperial  town 
Pola  town 
Poidliers  city 
Poi£tou  province 
Policaftro  town 
Pomerania  duchy 
Pongibond  town 
Pons  city  and  diocefe 
Pont  fur  Seyne  town 
Pontamoufon  city  and  marquifate 
Ponthieu  county 
Pontdegard  town 
Pontde  Efprit  y.  l. 

Pont  Audemar  town 
Pont  de  larche 
Pontoife  town 
Pont  de  le  town 
Ponza  ifland 
Pope’s  dominions 

Their  hiftory  ,f,  .  T 

Ceremonies  obferved  at  the  Pope’s  death,  and  ele&ion 


297 

308 

30+ 

478 

3 

404 

307 

28! 
69  o 

299 

687 

700 

75 

230 

308 
30+ 
3.8 
48? 
ibid. 
390 

81 

3°4 

472 

454 

no 

453 

473 

474 
49* 
492 

449 

507 

4°4 

324 

349 


of  a  fucceflor 

361 

The  Pope’s  ecclefiaftical  power 

•  3*3 

Points  wherein  the  Papifts  and  Eroteftants  differ  364 

The  Pope’s  civil  government 

,  3*5 

Popes  firft  became  fovereigns  of  Rome 

348 

Porto  Longone  town 

404 

Porto  Hercole  town 

3°7 

Porto  city  and  port 

782 

Port  Lewis  town  and  port 

491 

PORTUGAL,  fituation 

774 

Genius 

775 

Servants  and  Haves 

777 

Provinces 

778 

Hiftory 

787 

Conftitution  of  the  government 

806 

Religion 

808 

Porto  Feraio  town 

404 

Portalegre  city 

785 

POSEGA,  capital  of  Sclavonia 

22 

PRAGUE,  capital  of  Bohemia 

1 

PRESBURG,  capital  of  Hungary 

11 

Previfa  town 

3*3 

Printing  invented 

30 

Principato  province 

390 

Procita  ifland 

404 

Puzzoli  town 

387 

Pyrmont  waters 

132 

/""A  Uakenburg  city 

127 

\f  Quedlingen  city 

73 

Quercy  territory 

480 

Quefnoy  town 

234 

Quimper  city  and  diocefe 

487 

QuintinSt.  town 

45* 

O  AAB  river 

2& 

!\  Rabeftein  town 

47O 

Radicofani 

305 

Ragufa  city  and  republic 

318 

Ramillies  victory 

4»>  22S 

Rammekins  fort 

150 

Rapallo 

Rapallo  (own 

I 
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Rottenburg  city 

99 

Repperfweil  town 

253 

Rotemburg  city 

72 

Ratifbon  city 

67 

Rotenburg  city 

io5 

Ratolsfell 

1 03 

Rovergne  territory 

480 

Ravenfburg  city  and  county 

IOZ,  131 

ROUEN  city  capital  of  Normandy 

49 1 

Ravenftein  town  and  caftls 

227 

Rovigo  city  and  territory 

3*4 

Ravenna  city  and  territory 

37  6 

Roumois  territory 

491 

Realmont  town 

470 

Rouflelaer  town 

23  r 

Recanati  city 

374 

Rouflillon  province 

477 

Re  ifland 

48+ 

Royanez  territory 

461 

Recklinghaufen 

121 

Rubicon  river 

377 

Rees  town 

131 

Rugen  ifland 

83 

Regen  river 

2  6 

Rupelmond  town 

230 

Reinecke  city  and  territory 

H7>  253 

Rupel  river 

222 

Reggio  city  and  duchy 

296 

Ryfwick  peace 

38>  203 

Remo  St.  a  port  town 

Rennes  city  and  diocefe 

290 
„  486 

S 

Reole  town 

Retlingen  city 

479 

100 

C*  Aar  Lewis  fortrefs 
*  *  Sabina  province 

IIO 

Revolution  in  England 

200 

369 

Rhenen  town 

1 55 

Sable  town 

495 

Rheinfield  city 

l°3 

Sabionetta  city  and  duchy 

295 

Rhegio  port 

392 

Saguntum  town 

699 

Rheims  city  and  territory 

+54 

Saintes  city  * 

483 

Rhetel  city  and  territory 

ibid. 

Saffich  town  and  county 

118 

Rhineburg 

121 

Saint  John  de  luy 

481 

Rhine  river 

26,  143 

Salankamen  town 

22,  37 

Rhine  Upper  circle 

104 

Sal  ms  town 

IIO,  459 

Rhine  Lower  circle 

4 

III 

Salogne  territory 

4  97 

Rhine  Graveftein  city 

113 

Salem  city  and  port 

39° 

Rhinegaw  territory 

**  7 

Saltfburg  city  and  archbifhoprick 

68 

Rhintal  county 

V  -  * 

253 

Saluzzo  city  and  marquifate 

282 

Rhone  river 

436 

Salvaterra  town 

691,  781 

Riez  city  and  diocefe 

•  **  t 

*  ‘  v  X.  •  ■ 

+64,  471 

Sambre  river 

222 

Rieti  city 

bus  n 

370 

San  Leo  fortrefs 

374 

Rimminicity 

377 

Santillana  city 

6  90 

Richlieu  town  and  caftle 

485 

Santaren  town 

78 1 

Ripa  city  # 

*  • 

374 

Santerre  territory 

452 

Ripaille  town 

279 

Santoign  province 

483 

Ritberg  town 

132 

Saon  river 

456 

Rochefoucaut  city 

483 

Santvliet  town 

227 

Rochelle  city  and  port 

Y  ♦  •_ 

484 

Sarcina  fortrefs 

378 

Roccles  town 

235 

Sargants  town  and  county 

25  3 

Rochfort  town  and  port 

484 

Sardinia  ifland 

404 

Rocroy  town 

454 

S^phorin  town 

461 

Rocca  cape 

780 

Sarlat  town 

480 

Roder  city 

480 

Sarburg  town 

119 

Rodefheim  town 

117 

Sart  river 

495 

Roers  rivers 

2d 

SARAGOSSA,  capital  of  Arragon 

43,  47>692,  80 r 

Roermont  town 

13I 

Saragueffa  town 

692 

Roermonde  or  Ruremond  city 

154 

Sardam  town 

150 

Roman  months 

134 

Sarzana  town 

290 

Romania  province 

376 

Sas  Van  Ghent  port 

229 

Romans  town 

461 

Save  river 

26 

Romartin  town 

49  8 

Savoy  duchy 

279 

ROME,  its  antiquity 

324 

Savona  port  and  town 

2S9,  305 

Theatres  and  Pagan  temples 

3  2d 

Saverden  town 

1 10 

Triumphal  arches 

327 

Saumur  city 

S°7 

Baths,  columns  and  pillars 

328 

Saxony  circles  and  duchy 

87,  72 

Aquedu&s  and  catacombs 

329 

Scala  town 

390 

Maufolea,  obelifks,  cirques 

330 

Scarpe  river 

222 

Churches  and  bridges 

332 

Scardone  town 

318 

Palaces,  colleges  and  hofpitals 

335 

Schawenberg  caftle  and  county 

132 

Roman  highways 

339 

Schaffhaufen  canton  and  city 

252 

Hiftory  of  Rome 

34° 

Scheld  river 

*43 

Kingly  government 

ibid. 

Schelling  ifland 

150 

Confular  government 

341 

Schwalbach  city 

Ic5 

Firft  and  fecond  Punic  war 

342 

Schowen  ifland 

i5* 

Civil  war 

343 

Schweinfurt  city 

72 

Catiline’s  confpiracy 

ibid. 

Sclavonia  province 

i°3 

T  riumvirate 

344 

Scopia  city 

22 

Emperors  of  Rome 

ibid. 

Scylla  rock 

4°4 

The  deftru&ion  of  the  Roman  empire 

347 

Schwartfenburg  city 

70 

The  Pope  becomes  fovereign  of  Rome 

ibid. 

SebaftiansSt.  port 

691 

Charlemain  founded  a  new  empire 

348 

Seckingen  city 

103 

Prefent  jftate  of  Rome 

4'5 

Sedan  town 

4S4 

Ronda  town 

70  d 

Seiflel  town 

457 

Ronciglione  city  and  territory 

3d9 

Sees  town 

493 

Rofes  city  and  port 

698 

Segna  town 

'  318 

Rofiers  town 

1 10 

Segedin  city 

1 1 

Roftock  city 

88 

Segura  river 

698,  706 
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Segovlfc  city 
Segorba  town 
Semendria  city 
Semur  town 
Semlin  town 
Seneff  town 
Senez  city  and  diocefe 
Sens  city  and  territory 
Serpa  town 
Sermonietta  town 
Servia  province 
SelTia  rivet  and  valleys 
Setubal  or  St.  Ubesport 
Sever  St.  town 
Sever  Niortoife 
Severino  St. 

Seville  city 
Seyne  river 
Shleufingen  city 
Sicily  ifland 
Skenkenfchans  fort 
Silefia  duchy 
Sines  port 

Sienna  city  and  duchy 

Sierra  territory 

Simmeren  city  and  duchy 

Simigalia  city 

Siguenza  town 

Sifteron  city  and  diocefe 

Sirmium  town 

Sixfours  town 

Sifegcity 

Sloot  town 

Sluys,  a  port  town 

Smalcald  city 

Soeft  city 

Soigny  foreft 

Soignies  town 

Soiffons  city  and  territory 

Solwedel  city 

Solms  town  and  county 

Solfona  town 

Soluthurn  or  Soleure  canton  and  city 
Somme  river 
Sondrio  town 
Sora  town 
Soubize  town 
Soule  valley 
SPAIN,  fituation 
Mountains  and  rivers 
Genius  of  the  Spaniards 
Ancient  divifion  of  Spain 
Provinces  and  chief  towns 
Palaces 

Produce  of  Spain 
Hiftory  of  Spain 
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699 

23 

4.56 

22 
225 
4<4 
45) 
78? 
368 

23 

284. 

780 

481 

485 

398 

702 

436 

70 

396 
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687 
113 

374 
683 
466 
22 
4  66 

24 

161 

228 

105 
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223 

235 

450 

79 

106 
698 

....  252 

451 

269 
.  378 

r:-  484 

481 
66y 
670 
673 

678 
ibid 
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<571,  675,  67 8 
708 


The  Phenicians  and  Greeks  fend  colonies  thither  ibid. 
Carthagenians  fend  colonies  thither  ibid. 

Hannibal’s  march  from  Spain  to  Italy  709 

The  Romans  drive  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain  710 
The  Numantian  war  711 

Spain  fubjeCt  to  the  Romans  712 

Spain  fubdued  by  the  Vandals  and  Goths  ibid. 

The  Saracens  fubdue  Spain  ibid. 

The  Spaniards  defendants  of  the  Goths  recover  Spain 
again  718 

America  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards  720 

The  Spaniards  compel  the  Moors  or  Saracens  to  turn 
Chriftians  72 1 

The  Spaniards  conquer  Naples  ibid 

Charles  V  Emperor  and  King  of  Spain  723 

Philip  Prince  of  Spain  marries  Mary  Queen  of 
England  727 

The  Spaniards  fubdue  Portugal  730 

They  expel  the  Moors  or  Saracens  731 

Masin  e  llo’s  infurreCtion  in  Naples  733 

Charles  II  dies,  and  Philip  Duke  of  Anjou  af- 
cends  the  throne  of  Spain  735 

Spanifli  galleons  deftroyed  at  Vigo  73 6 

7  he  Archduke  Charles  proclaimed  King  of  Spain 

ibid 


Gibraltar  taken  by  the  Englifb  737 

King  Charles  proclaimed  in  Madrid  by  the  Allies 

ibid. 

Almanza  battle  ibid. 

Sardinia  and  Minorca  reduced  by  the  Allies  738 
Saragoffa  battle  ibid.  * 

The  Englifh  forces  made  prifoners  at  Brihuega  739 
Peace  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  ibid. 
DonCARLos  (the  prefent  King  of  the  two  Sicily’s)  born 

74° 

The  Spaniards  invade  Sardinia  and  Sicily  ibid. 

Their  fleet  defeated  by  the  Englifh  741 

The  Infanta  of  Spain  married  to  the  French  King  ibid. 
King  Philip  abdicates  the  throne  743 

The  Infanta  fent  back  to  Spain  ibid. 

Double  marriages  between  Spain  and  Portugal  745 
Treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and  England  at  Seville 

Ibid. 

Difference  between  Spain  and  Portugal  477 

Spa  or  Spaw  town  124, 131 

Spalatto  town  3 1  ^ 

Spire  city  and  bilhoprick  it® 

Spirebach  town  ibid. 

Spoletto  city  and  territory  37° 

Staveren  town  t  £1 

Stade  city  99 

Statholders  of  Holland  *<>4 

Stendal  city  ohi.V:  79 

Stetin  city  82 

Stecnbergen  town  22,7 

Steinkirk  battle  20 4 

Steinfort  county  y,  \  1 3  3 

Steyenfwart  fortrefs  155 

Stolberg  city  and  territory  ■'  y.'\.  i  76 

Stolhoffen  town  and  lines  10® 

Stolzenow  town  1 3$ 

§traflnund  city  To  Inr  ,  8a 

STRASBURG,  capital  of  Alfatia  R  37*  19® 
Sty ria  duchy  nw  5* 

Stura  river  n ■/.  28a 

Sulmona  town  ■■  ■■»  v:  39a 

Sunderhaufen  city  7** 

Strongoli  city  39® 

Sfutgard  city  i°® 

Sully  town  r:  497 

Sultsbach  city  67, 

Sufa  city  and  marquifate  28a 

Swatzenburg  baillage  254 

Swerin  city  88 

SWITZERLAND,  fituation,  face  of  the  country, 
lakes  and  rivers  m >• .  249 

Soil  and  produce  250 

Provinces  <  ibid. 

Subjects  of  Switzerland  253 

Genius  and  temper  of  the  Switzers  254 

Hiftory  of  Switzerland  25 6 

Revolt  of  the  Switzers  from  the  houfe  of  Auftria  257 

Government  of  Switzerland  2$  8 

Their  revenues  and  forces  2.6 3 

Their  trade  and  manufactures  2 66 

Religion  367 

Allies  of  the  Switzers  268 

Mr.  Addison’s  remarks  on  Switzerland  276 

Swabia  circle  9° 

Swits  canton  5 1 

Syon  city  272 

Syracufe  city  and  port  298 


TAgus  river 
Tafala  town 
Taine  town 

Talevera  de  la  Reyna  town 
Tallard  town 
Tanaro  river 
Taormina  town 
Taragona  town 
Taragona  city 
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692 
461 
685 
461 
278 
397 

693 

695 

Tar- 
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Tarantaife  county  \ 

280 

Vallengin  county 

Taranto  city  and  territory  \ 

392 

Valteline  county 

Tarantula  infedt  \ 

395 

Valencia  city  and  province 

Tarbestown  \ 

481 

Valence  city  and  territory 

Tarn  river  \ 

479 

Valladolid  city 

Tartas  town  \ 

481 

Vailage  county 

Tecklenburg  town  and’county 

1 33 

Valois  duchy 

TEMESWAER,  capital  of  the  Bannat\of  Temefwaer 

1 1 

Vannes  city  and  diocefe 

Var  river 

Tende  town  and  county 

283 

Vaueoleurcity 

Tefin  river 

2  77 

Vaudemont  town  and  principality 

Terouen  town 

233 

3  audervange  town 

Terano  town 

391 

Vaudois  valleys 

Tervere  or  Verc  town 

150 

Vauge  territory 

Tervel  town 

693 

Uberlingen  city 

Terracino  town 

368 

Ucht  town 

Texel  ifland 

150 

Udina  city 

Teya  river 

1 

Vecht  town  and  county 

THIONVILLE,  capital  of  French  Luxeml 

±ig  236 

Vedrapont  town 

Thouars  town 

\  485 

Veldents  city  and  county 

T  honon  town 

\  279 

Vemen  territory 

Thoulpn  or  Toulon  port  and  diocefe  42 

> *86,  465 

Velue  territory 

Thouloufe  or  Touloufe  city  and  diocefe 

471 

Vendel  St.  town 

Thierache  territory 

45i 

75 

Veit  St.  port 

Thuringia  landgravate 

Vegha  town 

Tiber  river 

278 

Velitri  town 

Tiel  town 

153 

Venant  St.  city 

Tinto  river 

702 

Vendofme  city  and  territory 

Tirano  town' 

p9 

Vence  city  and  territory 

Tirlemont  to\vn 
Tivolli  town  the  ancient 
Tockenbutg  county 
Tolofa  town 
Tongeren  town 
Tortofa  city 
T oulon  fee  Thoulon 


Tibur 


Venafro  town 
Venere  port_ 

Venlo  city  ^  ^  1 

Venofo  town 
Venant  St.  city 
Vedra  port  town 
Verviers  town 
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27  p 

269 

698 

461 

686 

454 

450 

487 
463 
1  ro 
ibid, 
ibid. 
282 
I  io 
103 
*32 

317 
125 
6S9 
113 
453 
153 
119 

59 

318 
368 
233 
498 
466 
390 
290 

39° 

233 

689 

I2>' 


Toul  city  and  bifhoprick 

1IO 

Verfailles  town  and  palace 

448 

Toulofe  fee  Thouloufe 

Verdencity  and  territory 

99 

Torgaw  city 

73 

Verdun  town 

481 

T oledo  city 

683 

Verdun  city  and  bifhoprick 

I  TO 

Tournay  city 

43,  231 

Verceil  city  and  barony 

282 

Tours  city 

506 

Vere  or  Tervere 

150 

Tomar  town 

781 

Verue  city 

282 

Touraine  province 

506 

Vervins  town 

452 

Tournaments  firil  inftituted 

8* 

Verona  city  and  territory 

•  314 

Tournon  town 

474 

Vefuvius  mount  and  vulcano 

384,  43O 

Trareback  town 

112 

Vexin  Francois  territory 

449 

T ralos  montes  province 

783 

Vexin  Norman  territory 

49I 

Trani  town 

391 

Ufflei?  town 

132 

Tran  port  town 

318 

Viana  city  and  port 

782 

Trapano  town  and  port 

398 

Vicavaro  town 

369 

T rebigna  town 

318 

Vicenza  and  Vicentin  territory 

316 

Trefurt  town 

117 

Vichy  town 

500 

Trent  city  and  bifhoprick 

60 

Vich  town 

697 

Trevigno  town 

691 

Vienne  city 

461 

Trevilo  city  and  marquifate 

3  *7 

Vigevano  town  and  territory 

284 

Trevoux  town 

457 

Vienne  river 

48,',  504 

T  riers  city  and  Eleftorate 

xi8 

VIENNA,  the  capital  city  of  Auftria  and  of  the  empire 

Trianon  palace 

449 

of  Germany 

48,  56,  6l 

Tricaftin  territory 

461 

Vigo  port  town 

689 

Triefte  port  town  V 

59>  3l8 

488 

Viterbo  city 

3<>9 

T rigner  city  and  diocefe 

Vilvorden  town  and  caflla 

225 

Trivento  town 

T rino  town 

284 

Villa  Viciofa  town 

Villa  Franca  town 

690,  785 
478,  480,  502 

T ron  St.  town 

125,224 

Villeneuve  town. 

480 

TROYES,  capital  of  Champaign 

453 

Villa  Real  town 

699,  784 

Truxillo  town 

701 

Vintitniglia  port  town 

29O 

Tudela  town 

692 

Victoria  city  . 

69I 

Tubingen  city 

100 

Viftuia  or  Wefel  river 

’  I 

Tuln  city 

53 

Viviers  city  and  diocefe 

474 

Tulle  city 

5°4 

Ulm  city 

IOI 

Turgow  territory 

253 

Vlotowe  town 

131 

Turin  city 

41,  202,  ^8t 

Vitri  town 

454 

Tufcanella  town 

369 

Ultzen  city 

93 

Turfis  city 

392 

Umbria  province 

369 

Tyrol  county 

60 

Unna  town  and  river 

V* 

Underwald  canton 

Ungbuar  city 

251 

T  2 

T  7  ABRES  town 

V  Valais  county 

480 

Urgel  town 

698 

271 

Ufedom  ifland 

8l 

Valeri  St.  town 

453 

Uri  canton 

2JI 

Valenza  town 

284 

Urbino  city  and  duchy 

374 

Valenciennes 

234 

Ufez  city  and  diocefe 

474 

*: 
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Utrecht  peace 
Utrecht  city  and  province 
Uftiant  ifland 


155 
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488 
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U7  A  AL  river 
W  Walcheren  ifland 
Walcowar  town 
Walburg  caftle  and  county 
Walcourt  town 
Waldfhut  city 
Waldeck  county  and  town 
Walftrode  city 
Wand  dwine 
Wangen  city 
Warnemunde  city 
Warneton  town 
Warwick  town 
Watchtendonck  city 
Weiller  city 
Weifel  or  Viftula  river 
WeifTenburg  city 
Werdenburg  county 
Werle  town 
Wertheim  county 
Werden  town 
Wefer  river 

Weftphalia  circle  and  duchy 
Wefel  city 

Wetterawor  Wetteravia  territory 
Wetzlar  city 
Whale  fifhery 
Whitz  city 
Widin  or  Vidin  city 
'  Wiering  iflands 
William  III.  his  death 
Williamftat  port 
Windifmark  province 
Winfchiem  city 

Winchoten  fort  , 

Winoxbrg  town  and  abby 
Wirtemburg  duchy 
Wifbaden  city  and  county 
Wifmar  city 


143 

150 


Wittimund  town  and  barony 
Wolfembuttle  cit^  and  duchy 
Wollin  ifland 
Wolferdyke  iflard 
Wolgaft  city 

Worms  city  ana  bifhoprick 
W urtfburg  city  and  bifhoprick 
Wyck  de  duer.tede 


22 
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151 

82 

112 

70 
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23? 

103 

105 

94 

74 
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88 
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XAtiva  city 
Xenil  river 

Xeres  de  Badajox  town 
Xerica  town 
Xucar  river 


699 
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701 

699 
69  8 
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ibid. 
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100 
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108 
254 
123 
70 
13' 
26 

122,  125 
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YOnre  river 
Yfodun  town 
Y vica  ifland 
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ibid . 
207 
24 
24 
15° 
38 
149 

59 

72 

152 

232 

100 

106 
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Ahern  city 
JLj  Zagrab  town 
Zamqta  town 
Zantt  ifland  and  city 
Zara/city 

Zeland  ifland  and  province 
Zell  city  and  duchy 
Ze^ta  battle 
Zerbft  city 
Ziegenheim  city 
Z/rickzee  town 
iittau  city 
woll  city 
iolnock  city 
ious  town 
Zuider  fea 
/Zug  canton- 
Zurich  canton 
Zutphen  town  and  county 
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